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BATTERY. 


BATTERY  Point,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  north 
or  ftarboard  fhore  of  the  channel  of  Cork,  in  Ireland. 
Battery,  formed  of  battre,  to  beat  or  Jlrike , in 
the  Military  Art , denotes  an  eminence  call  up,  on  which 
to  plant  artillery,  that  it  may  play  to  better  advantage.  It 
confifts  of  an  epaulement,  parapet,  or  breaft-work,  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  thick.  The  plat- 
form of  a battery  is  laid  with  planks,  that  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages  may  not  fink  ; and  it  is  made  Hoping  towards 
the  parapet,  that  the  guns  may  not  recoil  much,  and  that 
they  may  be  more  eafily  drawn  back.  See  Plate  II.  Fortif. 
jig.  21.  «.  2.  ar.d  Plate  VII.  jg.  38. 

In  all  batteries,  the  open  fpaces  left  to  put  the  muzzles 
of  the  great  guns  out  at,  are  called  embrafures  ; and  the 
diilances  between  the  embrafures,  merlons.  The  guns  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  lixteen  feet  dillant  from  one  an- 
other, that  the  parapet  may  be  ftrong,  and  the  gunners  may 
have  room  to  work. 

There  are  alfo  batteries  of  mortars , the  fame  with  thofe 
of  cannon,  except  that  they  have  no  embrafures ; the 
fnells  being  bred  over  the  parapet,  commonly  at  an  angle  of 
450  elevation  : and  the  Hope  of  the  breaft-work  is  made  in- 
wards, contrary  to  that  of  other  parapets;  having  their 
platforms  about  fix  feet  fquare  and  eight  feet  afunder. 

The  battery  of  a camp  is  ufually  furrounded  with  a trench 
and  palli'fades  at  the  bottom,  as  alfo  with  a parapet  on  the 
top,  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  two  redoubts  on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of  arms, 
Vol.  IV. 


capable  of  covering  the  troops  which  are  appointed  for 
their  defence. 

All  field  batteries  confift  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  ditch, 
the  parapet,  the  platform , and  the  magazine ; which  fee 
refpedlively. 

The  Sieur  Remy,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Artillery,  has  given 
a table  for  the  ready  finding  of  all  the  requifites  for  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  temporary  batteries,  and  for  their  daily  fervice, 
the  pieces  being  twenty -four  pounders ; and  although  thefe 
batteries  are  calculated  only  for  fieges,  and  are  of  the  coffer- 
kind,  yet  from  this  table  may  be  derived  fuch  notions  as 
will  greatly  help  young  artifts  on  other  occafions. 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  mention  the  number  of  fafeines  and 
pickets  that  is  ufually  expedited  every  day  from  the  labour 
of  each  man  employed  in  that  fevice. 

Of  fafeines  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
thick,  bound  with  two  wyth  bands  each,  one  man  will  make 
16  or  18  in  a day,  with  two  pickets  to  each. 

Of  fafeines  eight  or  nine  feet  long  by  eight  or  nine  inches 
thick,  with  two  pickets  to  each,  one  man  ufually  makes  10 
or  1 2 in  a day. 

Of  fafeines  12  feet  long  by  nine  inches  thick,  with  three 
pickets  to  each,  eight  or  ten  are  ufually  expe&ed  from  the 
day’s  work  of  one  man. 

The  days  here  underftood  are  fuch  in  which  the  men  may 
work  about  twelve  hours. 

In  the  following  table  C.  Hands  for  hundred. 

B A Table. 


Strahan  and  Prefton, 
Nsw-Street  Square,  London. 


BATTERY. 

A TABLE  for  the  confruBion  of  Batteries . 


Number  of  24  pounders  in  battery. 

j Length  of  the  parapet  in  yards. 

Number  of  workmen  to  conftru£t  the  bat- 
tery. 

Numberof  workmen’stoolsufedatthebattery, 
viz.  (hovels, fpades, pickaxes, mattocks,  &c. 

Fafcine-makers,  each  a bill  and  hatchet. 

Fafcines  of  8 or  9 feet  by  8 or  9 inches. 

Fafcines  of  12  feet  by  8 or  9 inches. 

Fafcines  of  5 or  6 feet  by  5 or  6 inches,  made 
by  the  cavalry. 

1 Pickets  from  3 to  6 feet  long,  and  about  i| 
inch  thick. 

Mallets  to  drive  the  pickets. 

Hand-bills,  2 for  each  embrafure,  befide 
fpare  hatchets. 

Planks  for  the  platforms,  2 or  2^  inches 
thick. 

Gunners  to  ferve  in  battery. 

Soldiers  to  aflift  the  gunners. 

Powder  for  100  rounds,  at  12  lb.  each  per  day. 

Shot  of  24  pounds  for  100  rounds. 
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70 

I5 

120 

40 

2 C 

? 20 

10 

4 

32 

4 

12 

24  C 

2 c 

3 

20 

60 
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20 

l65 

60 

3C 
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6 

48 

6 

18 

36  C 

3C 
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26 

70 
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25 
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80 
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960 
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8 
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8 
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48  c 
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32 

80 
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5C 

1180 

22 

10 

80 

10 
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60  c 
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6 

38 

90 

130 

35 

300 

120 

6 C 

1400 

26 

12 

96 

12 

36 

72  c 

6 C 

7 

44 
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*45 

40 
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1620 

30 
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*4 

42 
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8 
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1 10 
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45 

39° 

1 60 

8 C 
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34 

16 
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16 

48 
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8 C 

9 

56 

120 
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5° 

435 

180 

9C 

2060 

38 

18 

H4 

18 

54 
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9C 

10 

62 

130 

190 

55 
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10  c 

2280 

42 

20 

160 

20 

60 

120  C 

jo  C 

11 

68 

140 

205 

60 

525 

220 

11  c 

2500 

46 

22 

176 

22 

66 

132  c 

11  c 

12 

74 

150 

220 

65 

570 

240 

12  C 

2720 

50 

24 

192 

24 

72 

144  c 

12  C 

13 

80 

160 

235 

70 

6*5 

260 

13  c 

2940 

54 

26 

208 

26 

78 
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*4 

86 
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79 
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58 

28 
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28 

84 
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15 

92 

180 

265 

80 

705 

3°° 

9 C 

3380 

62 

3° 

240 

3° 

90 

180  c 

lS  c 

16 

98 

190 

280 

85 

750 

320 

16  C 

3600 

66 

32 

256 

32 

96 

192  c 

16  c 

When  batteries  are  erected  at  leifure,  and  are  defigned  to 
Jtand  for  fome  years,  they  are  beft  made  of  (tone,  or  brick, 
or  good  loamy  earth,  as  the  materials  may  be  molt  eafdy 
procured. 

To  conftruft  the  profile  of  a battery,  let  its  ground  line 
be  AB  [Plate  II.  Forlif.  Jig.  23.  N°  2.),  BD  that  of  the 
parapet,  the  inner  flope  of  which  is  formed  by  making  D a 
= 15  foot,  and  the  perpendicular  a H = 6 or  feven  feet;  the 
crown  of  the  parapet  HI  is  formed  by  making  bl  a foot  or 
two  lower  than  a H ; and  the  front  of  the  battery  IB  is 
found  by  making  £B=|M  when  of  earth,  or=-£  of  bl  when 
of  mafonry.  If  DC  be  made=  z\  or  3 feet,  we  fhall  have 
C the  fill  of  the  embrafure,  the  floor  of  which  CG  is  to  dip 
a foot  or  two  below  the  level  line  CF.  The  platform  D E 
is  18  or  20  feet,  the  tail  E rifing  about  6 inches  above  the 
level  line  AB  ; the  lower  double  line  reprefents  the  deeper 
laid  lengthwife,  and  the  upper  double  line  {haded  with  the 
lines  acrofs  fhews  the  ends  of  the  planks  laid  on  the  fleepers. 
A gun  on  its  carriage,  with  the  wheels  againft  the  knocker 
at  1),  is  annexed  to  the  figure,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  the 
apprehenfion.  For  the  conftru&ion  of  the  embrafures,  mer- 
lons, ramps,  &c.  fee  the  articles  refpedfively. 

Battery,  Open,  is  nothing  more  than  a number  of  can- 
yon, generally  field  pieces,  or  fuch  as  carry  a ball  not  ex- 


ceeding nine  pounds  weight,  ranged  in  a line  or  row  a-brcaft 
of  one  another,  on  fome  fmall  natural  elevation  of  the  ground, 
or  an  artificial  bank  about  a yard  or  two  high.  Thefe  can- 
nons are  ranged  at  the  diftance  of  about  15  or  16  feet  from 
one  another ; their  (hot  and  loading  utenfils  lying  by  their 
fides,  and  the  powder  lodged  in  a hole  at  fome  diftance  be- 
hind the  battery. 

Battery,  Covered,  is  when  the  cannons  and  gunners  are 
covered  by  a bank  made  of  brufh-wood,  faggots,  and  earth  ; 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  feven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  cannon  ufed  in  fuch  batteries  are  generally  from 
nine  to  eighteen  pounders ; fometimes  twenty-four  pounders? 
are  ufed  in  them.  See  Fascine  Battery. 

Battery,  funk  or  buried,  is  that  whofe  platform  is  funk 
or  let  down  into  the  ground,  with  trenches  cut  into  the 
earth  againft  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  to  ferve  for  em- 
brafures. 

This  fort,  which  the  French  call  batterie  en  terre,  and 
ruimante,  is  generally  ufed  upon  the  firft  making  of  approaches, 
to  beat  down  the  parapet  of  the  place. 

Batteries,  Crofs,  are  two  batteries  at  aconfiderable  di- 
ftance from  each  other,  which  play  athwart  one  another  at 
the  fame  time,  and  upon  the  fame  point,  forming  right 
angles  ; fo  that  they  thus  combine  and  produce  a greater 

effeft ; 


BATTER  Y. 


effe& ; becaufe  what  one  bullet  ffiakes,  the  other  beats 
down. 

Battery  en  Barbe,  Barbel,  or  Open  Battery , is  a name 
given  to  a battery,  when  the  floor  of  part  of  it  is  fo  raifed 
that  the  guns  placed  on  it  have  an  advantageous  command 
over  fome  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  guns 
thus  raifed  tire  over  the  crown  of  the  parapet  without  any 
embrafuve.  Thefe  barbets  may  be  made  either  in  a curtin, 
or  at  the  faliant  angle  of  a flanker.  They  thould  be  always 
2\  or  3 feet  lower  than  the  crown  of  the  parapet,  and 
about  8 or  9 yards  broad  at  the  top,  with  a proper  flope  to 
the  bafe,  of  a length  fuitable  to  the  number  of  guns  to  be 
mounted  on  them,  allowing  about  five  or  fix  yards  for  each, 
and  at  each  end  have  a proper  ramp  for  afeending  them. 
For  the  further  illuftration  of  their  nature  and  conftru&ion, 
let  PQRVX  (Plate  III.  Fcr'lif.  Jig.  25.)  be  a common 
bank  of  a line,  the  parapet  of  which  is  RSTV  ; the  inner 
flope  R S being  about  6 or  7 feet  higher  than  O R ; then 
the  bank  vino  R,  raifed  fo  high  that  the  cannon  may  fire 
over  the  crown  of  the  parapet  ST,  is  thebarbet,  the  height 
of  which  up  is  about  3 or  4 feet.  On  the  top  of  the  bar- 
bet  is  raifed  a platform,  as  in  other  batteries.  Let  the 
figures  26  and  27  reprefent  part  of  the  plan  of  a line,  and 
one  of  its  flankers,  or  of  a battery  conftructed  in  fuch  a 
form  ; where  A a is  the  length  of  the  barbet,  or  raifed  bat- 
tery, fuited  to  the  number  of  guns  to  be  ufed,  which  are 
to  be  drawn  up  the  ramps  placed  at  the  ends  ; the  breadths 
being  about  8 or  9 feet,  and  the  length  a b about  7 or  8 yards. 

Battery,  Cavalier.  See  Cavalier. 

Battery  P Enfilade,  is  one  which  fweeps  the  whole 
length  of  a ftraight  line,  &c. 

Battery  en  Echarpc,  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  de  Revere,  or  Murdering  Battery,  is  one  that 
plays  on  the  back  of  any  place ; and  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  fees  into  it. 

Battery  joint,  or  par  camerade,  or  cameretta , is  when  fe- 
xeral  guns  play  at  the  fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery  en  Rouage,  is  that  ufed  to  difmount  the  ene- 
my’s cannon. 

Battery  a Ricochet,  is  adapted  to  the  method  of  rico- 
ehet  firing,  firft  invented  and  praftifed  by  Vauban,  at  the 
fiege  of  Aeth  in  1692.  The  guns  are  loaded  with  fmall 
charges,  and  are  elevated,  fo  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet  ; 
and  the  fliot  is  hereby  made  to  roll  along  the  oppofite  ram- 
part. This  method  of  firing  with  guns  has  fince  been  ap- 
plied to  mortars  ar.d  howitzers  with  fuccefs. 

Battery,  Coffer,  is  that  where  the  hides  of  the  wall  and 
merlons  only  are  formed  of  fafeines,  and  all  the  cavities  or 
included  fpaces  filled  with  earth. 

To  conftrenft  a battery  of  this  kind,  mark  out  with  a line 
the  limits  of  the  parapet  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick  ; 
and  three  or  four  feet  before  the  parapet,  mark  out  with 
lines  or  flakes  the  limits  of  the  ditch,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
broad,  or  even  more,  if  earth  is  wanted ; allowing  eight  yards 
in  length  for  one- gun,  and  fix  yards  more  for  every  other  gun. 
On  the  outlines  of  the  parapet  cut  a trench  five  or  fix  inches 
wide  and  deep,  and  there  lay  a row  of  fafeines,  the  ends 
being  jammed  one  into  the  other ; and  let  them  be  flaked 
down.  Lay  on  them  another  row,  fo  that  the  joinings  of 
thefe  may  not  be  direCtly  over  the  joinings  of  the  lower  one, 
and  let  all  the  knots  of  the  bands  be  turned  inwards  ; flake 
thefe  down ; and  on  them  lay  in  like  manner  a third  and 
fourth  row,  See,  until  the  height  be  about  three  feet  The 
fame  kind  of  work  being  done  at  the  ends,  and  for  the 
epaulement  if  vvanted,  the  coffer  for  the  wall  will  be  finiffied. 
Then  let  the  men  be  ^ifpofed  along  the  place  intended  for 
the  ditch,  and  with  proper  tools  break  the  ground  and 


throw  it  into  the  coffer  ; where,  as  the  earth  is  thrown  in, 
other  men  are  to  fpread  it,  and  ffamp  it  down  with  rammers  ; 
and  thus  the  coffer  is  to  be  filled.  When  the  wall  is  finiflied, 
let  the  embrafuresbe  flaked  out  (fee  Merlon),  and  a coffer 
formed  in  like  manner  for  each  merlon,  which  is  alfo  to  be 
filled  with  earth,  and  rammed  down.  Proceed  to  complete 
it  in  the  fame  manner  with  Fascine  Battery. 

Battery,  Fafcine.  See  Fascine  Battery. 

Battery,  Gabion.  See  Gabion. 

Battery,  in  Law,  denotes  an  a£l  that  tends  to  the 
breach  of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  by  unlawfully  ftriking, 
beating;  or  offering  other  violence  to  another  perfon. 

Battery  is  frequently  confounded  with  affault,  though  in 
law  they  are  different  offences  ; becaufe,  in  the  trefpafs  for 
allault  and  battery,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  af- 
fault:, yet  not  convicted  of  the  battery  : there  may  there- 
fore be  affault  without  battery  ; but  battery  always  implies 
an  afiault.  The  leaft  touching  of  another’s  perfon  wilfully, 
or  in  anger,  is  a battery  ; for  the  law  cannot  draw  the  line 
between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally 
prohibits  the  firft  and  loweft  ftage  of  it : every  man’s  per- 
fon being  facrcd,  and  no  other  having  a right  to  meddle 
with  it  in  any  the  flighted;  manner.  Upon  a fimilar  princi- 
ple the  Cornelian  law  “ de  injuriis”  prohibited  “ pulfation” 
as  well  as  “verberation;”  diflinguiflring  verberation  accom- 
panied with  pain  from  pulfation  without  any.  However, 
battery  is  in  fome  cafes  juftifiable  or  lawful;  as  where  one 
who  hath  authority,  a parent  or  mailer,  gives  moderate  cor- 
rection to  his  child,  his  fcholar,  or  his  apprentice.  Thus 
alfo  on  the  principle  oi  felf-defence,  if  one  ftrikes  me  firft, 
or  even  only  aflaults  me,  I may  ftrike  in  my  own  de- 
fence, and  if  fued  for  it,  may  plead  “ fon  affault  demefne,” 
or  that,  it  was  the  plaintiff’s  own  original  afiault  that  occa- 
fioned  it.  So  likewife  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  poffefiion, 
if  a man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I may  juftify 
laying  hands  upon  him  to  prevent  him  ; and  if  he  periift 
in  violence,  I may  proceed  to  beat  him  away.  1 Finch. 
L.  203.  Thus  too,  in  the-exercife  of  an  office,  as  that  of 
churchwarden  or  beadle,  a man  may  lay  hands  upon  ano- 
ther to  turn  him  out  of  church,  and  prevent  his  difturbing 
the  congregation.  1 Sid.  301.  And  if  fued  for  this  or  the 
like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole  cafe,  and  plead 
that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  “ molliter  manus  impo- 
fuit,”  for  this  purpofe.  On  account  of  thefe  caufes  of  jufti- 
fication,  battery  is  defined  to  be  the  “ unlawful”  beating  of 
another  ; for  which  the  remedy  is,  as  for  affault,  by  aCtion 
of  trefpafs  “ vi  et  armis,”  in  which  the  jury  will  give  ade- 
quate damages.  Atrocious  battery  is  fubjeft  to  trial  by 
infpection  in  purfuance  of  the  order  of  the  court  ; in  which 
cafe  the  battery  mull  be  alleged  fo  certainly  in  the  declara- 
tion, that  it  may  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  the  battery 
infpe&ed.  I11  the  cafe  of  a perfon’s  beating  the  fervant  of 
another,  befides  the  remedy  of  an  afeion  of  battery  or  im- 
priionment,  which  the  fervant  himfeif  may  have  againft  the 
aggreffor,  the  mafter  alfo,  as  a recompence  for  his  immediate 
lofs,  may  maintain  an  action  of  trefpafs,  “ vi  et  armis,”  in 
which  he  muft  allege  and  prove  the  Ipecial  damage  he  has 
fuflained  by  the  beating  of  his  ferva.it,  “ per  quod  fervitium 
amifit;”  and  then  the  jury  will  make  him  a proportionable 
pecuniary  fatisfa&ion,  A fimilar  practice  obtained  among 
the  Athenians  ; with  whom  mailers  were  entitled  to  an  ac- 
tion againft  fuch  as  beat  or  ill-treated  their  fervants.  A 
perfon  guilty  of  battery  againft  a clergyman,  is  liable  to 
three  kinds  of  profecution  for  the  fame  offence  ; an  indict- 
ment for  the  breach  of  the  king’s  peace,  a civil  aftion  for 
damages,  and  a fuit  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court;  firft,  “pro 
corretiione  et  falute  animse”  by  enjoining  penance,  and  then 
B 2 agaffi 
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again  for  fuch  fum  of  money  as  fhall  be  agreed  on  for  taking 
off  the  penance  enjoined ; it  being  ufual  in  thefe  courts  to  ex- 
change their  fpiritual  cenfures  for  a round  compenfation  in 
money  (2  Roll.  Rep.  384.) ; perhaps,  fays  judge. Blackftone, 
becaufepoverty  is  generally  efleemed  by  the  moralifts  the  beft 
medicine  “ pro  falute  animas.”  El.  Com.  vol.  iii.  and  vol.  iv. 

Battery  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  fabric  of 
metalline  utenfils.  In  this  fenfe,  battery-works  include  pots, 
faucepans,  kettles,  and  the  like  veffels,  which,  though  call 
at  fi'-ft,  are  to  be  afterwards  hammered  or  beaten  into 
form. 

Some  make  battery  for  the  kitchen,  batterie  de  cui/ine, 
comprehend  all  utenfils  for  the  iervice  of  the  kitchen,  vvhe- 
ther  of  iron,  brafs,  copper,  or  other  matters.  Others  take 
the  term  in  a narrower  fenfe,  and  reftrain  it  to  utenfils  of 
brafs  or  copper. 

A fcciety  for  the  mineral  and  battery  work  of  England 
was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

Battery,  in  EleP.ricity , is  a combination  of  coated  fur- 
faces  of  glafs,  fo  connedled  together,  that  they  may  be 
charged  at  once,  and  difcharged  by  a common  conductor. 
Mr.  Gralath,  a German  electrician,  was  the  firft  who  con- 
trived to  increafe  the  fhsck,  by  charging  feveral  phials  at 
the  fame  time.  Dr.  Franklin,  after  he  had  analyzed  the 
Leyden  phial,  and  found  that  it  loft  at  one  furface  the  elec- 
tric fire  which  it  received  at  the  other,  conftrucled  a battery, 
confifting  of  eleven  panes  of  large  lafh-glafs,  coated  on  each 
fide,  and  connedled  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  whole  might 
be  charged  together,  and  v/ith  the  fame  labour  as  one  fingle 
pane;  and  by  bringingallthegiving  fides  into  contact  with  one 
wire,  and  all  the  receiving  fides  with  another,  he  contrived 
to  unite  the  force  of  all  the  plates,  and  to  difeharge  them  at 
once.  A more  complete  battery  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley,  of  which  he  fays,  that  after  long  ufe  he  lees  no  reafon 
forwifhing  the  leaft  alteration  in  any  part  of  it.  This  bat- 
tery (fee  Plate  I.  Electricity , Jig.  1.)  confifts  of  64  jars,  each 
ten  inches  long,  and  2^  inches'  in  diameter,  coated  within  i-~ 
inch  of  the  top  ; and  contains  in  the  whole  32  fquare  feet. 
The  wire  of  each  jar  has  a piece  of  very  fmall  wore  twitted 
about  the  lower  end  of  it,  to  touch  the  infide  coating  in  fe- 
veral places;  and  it  is  put  through  a pretty  large  piece  of 
cork,  within  the  jar,  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  from  touch- 
ing the  fide,  which  would  tend  to  promote  a fpontaneous 
difeharge.  Each  wire  is  turned  round,  fo  as  to  make  a 
hole  at  the  upper  end ; and  through  thefe  holes  a pretty 
thick  brafs  rod  with  knobs  pafles,  one  rod  ferving  for  one 
row  of  the  jars.  The  communication  between  thefe  rods  is 
made  by  laying  over  them  all  a thick  chain.  When  part 
only  of  the  battery  is  ufed,  the  chain  is  laid  over  as  many 
rods  as  will  furnifti  the  required  number  of.  rows  of  jars. 
The  bottom  of  the  box,  in  which  the  jars  Hand,  is  covered 
with  a plate  of  tin,  and  a bent  wire  touching  the  plate 
pafles  through  the  box,  and  appears  on  the  outfide.  To 
this  wire  any  conductor  defigned  to  communicate  with  the 
outfide  of  the  battery  is  fattened,  as  the  fmall  wire  in  the 
figure,  and  the  difeharge  is  made  by  bringing  the  brafs 
knob  to  any  of  the  knobs  of  tbe  battery.  When  a very 
great  force  is  required,  the  quantity  of  coated  furface  may 
be  increafed,  or  two  or  more  batteries  may  be  ufed.  Frank- 
lin’s Exp.  and  Obf.  ed.  1769.  p.  28.  Prieftley’s  Hill.  See. 
of  Eledlricity,  ed.  1775.  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

However  complete  the  battery  above  deferibed  appeared 
to  be  at  the  time  of  its  conftrudlion,  later  eledlricians  have 
difeovered  many  imperfedtions  to  which  it  was  fubjedt  ; of 
which  the  principal  are  thofe  that  refult  from  the  form  and 
fize  of  the  jars,  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs,  the  height  of 
the  coating,  and  the  connexions  within  the  battery.  In 


confequence  of  thefe  imperfedlions  in  its  ftrudlure  and  con- 
trivance, it  is  prevented  from  receiving  more  than  about 
half  the  charge  which  it  ought  to  receive  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  coated  furface. 

The  moft  perfedt  batteries  of  modern  conftrudlion,  fince 
that  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  have  been  made  in  Holland  for  Tey- 
ler’s  muleum  at  Haerlem,  by  Mr.  Cuthbertfon  of  Poland- 
ftreet,  London,  then  refitting  at  Amfterdam.  Of  thefe  bat- 
teries there  are  two,  differing  in  their  magnitude  and  mode 
of  conftrudlion,  but  allowed  to  be  equally  perfedl.  The 
firft  was  completed  in  the  year  1784,  and  is  compofed  of 
135  jars  in  9 boxes,  each  containing  15,  which  may  be  ufed 
feparately  or  combined,  as  the  nature  of  the  experiment, re- 
quires. Each  box  is  a feparate  battery  of  itfelf ; and  the  de- 
feription  of  one  box  with  a view  of  the  figure,  will  be  fur- 
ficient  for  explaining  its  conftrudlion  and  ufe.  In  Plate  I. 
Electricity,  jig.  2.  is  exhibited  a perfpedlive  view  of  Teyler’s 
firft  battery,  with  its  parts  arranged  in  proper  order  for  re- 
ceiving a charge  from  the  eledlrical  machine.  Each  box,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  contains  15  jars;  each  jar  is  11 
inches  high,  and  6 inches  in  diameter,  ccntradled  at  the 
mouth  to  4 inches,  and  coated  fo  as  to  contain  about  140 
fquare  inches  ; and  thus  the  whole  battery  will  contain 
about  132  fquare  feet  of  coated  furface.  Each  box  is  di- 
vided into  15  partitions,  5 of  which  are  in  the  length  and 
3 in  the  breadth  ; the  height  of  the  fides  of  the  box  being 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  coating  of  the  jars,  as  are  alio 
the  partitions  in  which  they  Hand.  The  lid  of  the  box  is 
made  without  hinges,  for  the  convenience  of  releafing  it 
from  the  box,  that  it  may  be  removed  while  experiments  are 
performed.  It  is  taken  off  by  lifting  it  upwards.  The  out- 
fide coatings  of  the  jars  are  connedled  by  means  of  crofs 
wires  palling  under  the  bottom  of  each  jar ; and  thofe  on 
the  infide  by  means  of  a brafs  frame,  bearing  15  brafs  balls, 
fixed  upon  the  frame  above  the  centre  of  each  jar.  All 
thefe  balls,  excepting  the  four  at  the  corners,  have  wires 
ferewed  to  them  and  hanging  downwai'ds  into  the  infide  of 
each  jar  ; but  the  wires  of  the  four  corner  jars  are  ferewed 
to  a foot,  which  is  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  each  in  the 
infide.  Upon  thefe  wires  the  whole  frame  refts,  and  is  kept 
in  its  proper  pofition.  The  four  corner  balls  have  holes, 
which  receive  the  ends  of  the  wires,  and  terminate  at  a 
proper  height  from  the  jars.  By  this  contrivance  the 
infide  connecting  frame  may  at  any  time  be  eafily  removed  ; 
and  as  this  part  of  the  machine  is  important,  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  tlie  faid  frame  is  fhewn  feparated  from  the  battery  in 
jig.  3.  It  is  according  to  the  above  conftrudlion  that  Mr. 
Cuthbertfon  forms  his  prefent  batteries,  excepting  that  he 
has  increafed  the  fize  of  the  jars,  fo  as  to  make  one  bat- 
tery contain  about  17  fquare  feet  ; and  he  engages  to  prove 
by  experiment,  that  the  batteries  of  his  conftrudlion  are  far 
fuperior  to  any  others.  Teyler’s  fecond  grand  battery  was 
finifhed  by  Mr.  Cuthbertfon  1111789.  This  is  the  largeft 
and  moft  complete  battery  that  was  ever  made.  The  whole 
battery.  Handing  in  proper  order  for  receiving  a charge, 
is  exhibited  in  jig.  4.  It  confifts  of  100  jars  of  the  fame 
fhape  with  that  of  thofe  already  deferibed,  only  that  they 
are  fo  enlarged  in  fize,  that  each  of  them  contains  fquare 
feet  of  coated  furface,  inftead  of  140  inches,  and  the  whole 
battery  contains  550  fquare  feet  of  coating  ; and  for  conve- 
niency,  it  is  put  into  four  feparate  cafes,  each  containing  25 
jars  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  5 on  each  fiae.  The  boxes 
are  lined  with  lead  on  the  infide  for  forming  the  outfide 
communication ; each  jarhasaperpendicularftand-reftingupon 
its  bottom,  and  fupportedfrom  falling  fideways  by  three  flays 
on  the  infide.  Upon  the  top  is  ferewed  a three  inch  brafs 
globe,  from  which  proceeds  a brafs  tube  about  one  inch  in 
1 diameter^ 
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'diameter,  to  a large  brafs  globe,  fupported  by  the  middle 
jar  at  a proper  height,  io  as  to  keep  the  infide  communica- 
tion properly  arranged.  A view  of  the  figure  will  fhew 
how  the  four  are  combined,  fo  as  to  charge  and  difcharge 
all  the  ioo  jars  at  once. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Haldane  propofes  the  following  me- 
thod for  meafuring  the  force  of  an  electrical  battery,  during 
the  time  of  its  being  charged. 

Let  the  battery  be  infulated,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
it  place  an  uninfuiated  eleCtrical  jar,  and  near  the  jar,  one 
of  Mr.  Cuthbertfon’s  electrometers.  The  electrometer  being 
adjufted  according  to  the  degree  of  force  which  is  intended  to 
be  employed  as  ameafure  of  force  to  be  communicated  to  the 
battery,  connect  the  electrometer  with  the  jar ; make  a me- 
tallic communication  between  the  interior  fide  of  the  jar  and 
the  exterior  fide  of  the  battery,  and  conneCt  the  interior  fide 
of  the  battery  with  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  : 
then,  by  the  operation  of  the  eleCtrical  machine,  the  battery 
receives  a quantity  of  the  eleCtrical  fluid,  and  becomes 
charged.  The  fluid,  which  departs  from  the  exterior  fide 
of  the  battery,  is  received  by  the  eleCtrical  jar,  which  alfo 
becomes  charged  ; but  this  jar,  being  connected  with  the 
eleftrometer,  explodes  as  foon  as  it  acquires  a force  fufiicient 
to  put  the  eleCtrometer  into  motion.  The  quantity  of  the 
eleCtrical  fluid  which  is  received  by  this  jar,  between  each 
of  the  explofions,  is  a meafure  of  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
in  the  battery  ; and  the  .number  of  explofions  or  difcharges 
of  this  jar  (hews  the  number  of  meafures  which  the  battery 
contains,  and  confequently  the  force  which  it  is  capable  of 
exerting  when  difcharged. 

For  the  author’s  demonftration  of  this  method,  and  the 
illuftration  of  it  by  appropriate  experiments,  we  mull  refer 
to  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  &c. 

Battery,  Galvanic ; the  name  ufually  given  to  an  ap- 
paratus for  accumulating  the  eleCtricity  which  is  produced 
by  the  mutual  agencies  of  certain  metallic  and  carbonaceous 
fubftances,  and  peculiar  fluids. 

The  firft  inftrument  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Volta  of  Pavia,  in  1800,  and  various  forms  of  it  have 
been  fince  adopted  by  different  philofophers. 

The  original  battery,  or  the  eleCtrical  pile,  is  compofedof 
plates  of  zinc,  plates  of  filver,  and  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fize  of  the  plates,  moiftened  in  a folution  of  fait  in  water  : 
and  arranged  in  the  order  of  zinc,  filver,  pafteboard,  zinc, 
filver,  pafteboard,  and  fo  on,  till  a feries  fufficiently  numerous 
is  formed.  On  account  of  the  expence  of  filver,  copper  has 
been  lately  generally  fubftituted  for  it,  with  but  little  dimi- 
nution of  effeCt  ; and  folutions  of  muriate  of  ammoniac,  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  of  muriatic  acid,  have  been  employed  in- 
ftead  of  the  folution  of  common  fait,  with  very  great  advan- 
tage as  to  the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the  combination. 
In  general  any  two  metallic  fubftances  which  are  perfeCt 
conductors  of  eleCtricity,  may  be  ufed,  provided  the  inter- 
pofed  fluid  is  capable  of  oxidating  at  leaft  one  of  them. 

The  powers  of  galvanic  batteries  appear  to  be  very  much 
connected  with  the'  chemical  changes  going  on  in  them,  and 
hence  plates  of  one  metal  may  be  made  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  two  metals  provided  their  different  fides  be  expofed  to 
different  chemically  aCting  fluids,  as  has  been  fhewn  by~the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Davy.  Thus  copper,  filver,  and  lead,  all 
form  efficiait  combinations  when  they  are  arranged  with  two 
different  fets  of  pafteboard,  one  moiftened  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  and  the  other  with  folution  of  hydrofulphuret  of  pot- 
afh  ; the  order  being  metal,  pafteboard  moiftened  with 
acid,  pafteboard  moiftened  with  hydrofulphuret,  & c.  In 
fuch  a cafe,  if  the  battery  is  required  to  be  of  confiderable 
permanency  as  to  its  effeCts,  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  the 


pafteboard  moiftened  in  the  chemical  agents  from  each  other 
by  a third  fet  of  palteboards,  moiftened  in  common  water. 

In  iuftances  when  piles  are  erefted  perpendicularly  either 
with  two  metals  or  with  one  metal,  in  confequence  of  the 
oxidation  and  the  lofs  of  moifture  from  preffure  and  evapora- 
tion, the  eleCtrical  aCtion  ufually  ceafes  after  a few  days  ; and 
in  order  to  renewit,  a fecondconftruCtionof  the  feries  becomes 
neceffary.  Several  methods  have  been  propofed  for  mak- 
ing inftru.ments  more  permanent  in  their  operation  than 
the  pile,  and  more  eafily  rendered  aCtive  ; but  the  moft  in- 
genious contrivance  appears  to  be  that  of  the  trough,  dif- 
covered  by  Mr.  Cruickfhank.  It  conlifts  of  a box  of  baked 
wood,  in  which  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  filver  and 
zinc  foldered  together  at  their  edges,  are  cemented  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  leave  a number  of  water-tight  cells,  cor- 
relponding  to  the  number  of  the  feries  : the  arrangement 
becomes  aCtive  when  the  celis  are  filled  with  the  proper  fa- 
line  fluids  ; and  it  may  at  any  time  be  eafily  freed  from  oxide 
by  the  ufe  of  muriatic  acid. 

In  the  common  apparatus  of  Volta,  that  part  bounded  by 
the  moft  oxidable  metal,  as,  for  inftance,  the  zinc,  is  found 
in  a pofitive  ftate,  with  regard  to  eleCtricity,  and  the  other 
part,  as  the  copper,  in  a negative  ftate  ; and  when  a commu- 
nication is  made  between  the  two  ends,  by  means  of  a con- 
ducting body,  a conftant  circulation  of  eleCtricity  is  efta- 
blifhed. 

The  eleCtricity  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  capable  of  being 
partly  transferred  into  the  Leyden  phial ; and  its  effeCts,  as 
has  been  fully  fhewn  by  the  experiments  of  Meffrs.  Nichol- 
fon,  Carlifle,  Woolafton,  Van  Marum,  and  Ritter,  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  of  common  eleCtricity,  in  a low  ftate  of  intenfity. 
It  gives  (hocks  to  living  animal  organs,  and  excites  muf- 
cular  contractions  in  bodies  for  a confiderable  time  after 
death.  It  affumes  the  form  of  fire  in  palling  from  one 
conducting  body  to  another  in  its  highly  concentrated  ftate  ; 
and  it  ignites  fmall  metallic  wires  or  leaves,  and  caufes  them 
to  enter  into  combuftion.  It  fets  fire  to  charcoal,  fulphur, 
alcohol,  and  other  inflammable  bodies;  and  it.  rapidly  de- 
compounds water  and  various  other  fluids. 

The  intenfity  of  the  eleCtricity  in  Galvanic  batteries  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  feries  compofing  them  are  more 
numerous  : but  the  quantity  of  it  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  furface  they  contain.  Hence  equal  numbers  of  large  and 
fmall  plates  arranged  in  different  batteries  produce  nearly  the 
fame  effeCts  on  the  human  body  which  is  an  imperfeCt  con- 
ductor, and  which  can  admit  of  the  paffage  only  of  a certain 
quantity  of  eleCtricity  of  a low  intenfity  in  a given  time  ; 
but  the  large  plates  are  in  a determinate  ratio,  much  more 
powerful  in  igniting  the  metals,  and  in  affeCtmg  perfeCt  con- 
ductors through  which  a large  quantity  of  eleCtricity,  in 
any  ftate  of  intenfity,  eafily  and  initandy  paffes. 

Many  important  philofophical  difeoveries,  which  will  be 
fully  deferibedin  the  article  Galvanism,  have  been  already 
made,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe;  and  anumber  of  enlightenedexperimenters  have  been 
employed  in  inveftigating  the  principles  on  which  its  opera- 
tion depends.  The  theory  of  it  is,  however,  as  yet  obfeure, 
and  the  perfeCt  developement  of  it  will  probably  be  connect- 
ed with  views  more  profound  than  any  that  have  been  as  yet 
obtained  of  the  nature  and  agencies  of  eleCtricity,  and  its 
relations  to  chemical  changes.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1S00 
and  1801.  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  and  vol.  i. 
new  feries.  Journals  of  the  Royal  Inft.  vol.  i.  Tilloch’s 
Phil.  Mag.  vol.  x.  xi.  and  xii.  Annalen  der  phyfik.  Journal 
de  phyfique.  Annales  de  Chimie. 

BATTEURS  d’cjlrade,  fcouts  or  horfemen,  fentout  be- 
fore, and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  two  or  three  miles,  to 
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make  difcoveries;  of  which  they  are  to  give  an  account  to 
the  general.  See  Scours. 

BATTEUX,  Charles,  in  Biography,  honorary  canon 
of  the  church  at  Rheims,  which  was  his  native  city,  became 
profefior  of  philofophy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  and 
diftinguifhed  himl'clf  by  his  judgment,  learning,  and  charac- 
ter. He  was  chofen  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
t;ons  in  1759,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  1761.  His 
death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1780,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  refulting  from  the 
want  of  fuccefs  of  the  elementary  works  which  he  drew  up 
by  order  of  government,  for  the  ufe  of  the  military  fchool. 
His  chief  publications,  written  in  French,  are  the  follow- 
ing: “A  Tranflation  of  the  Works  of  Horace,”  2 vols. 
1 2ino. ; “ The  Morals  of  Epidctus,  extracted  from  his  own 
writings,”  i2ino.  1758;  “A  Courfe  of  the  Belles  Lettres,” 
5 vols.  i2mo.  1760;  to  which  are  annexed  his  treatifes,  be- 
fore publifhed;  “ The  Fine  Arts  reduced  to  a fmgle  Prin- 
ciple,” and  “ On  Oratorical  Compofition;”  “ Hiftory  of 
Primary  Caufes,”  8vo.  1769;  “The  four  Poetics  of  Arif- 
totle,  Horace,  Vida,  and  Boileau,  with  Tranflations  and 
Remarks,”  2 vols.  8vo.  1771  ; “Elements  pf  Literature, 
extracted  from  the  Courfe  of  Belles  Lettres,”  2 vols.  i2mo. ; 
“ Elementary  Courfe  for  the  UCj  of  the  Military  School,” 
45  vols.  i2mo. ; and  “ Tranflations  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  and 
Timseus  Locrenfis.”  Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. 

BATTIE,  William,  born  in  Devonfhire,  in  1704, 
received  his  education  at  Eton  School,  whence  he  went 
in  1722,  to  King’s  College  in  Cambridge.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  moved  to  Eton,  and  after- 
wards to  Cambridge,  that  fhe  bright  be  near  her  fon, 
and  afiift  in  leffening  his  expences.  The  Craven  Scholarfhip 
becoming  vacant  foon  after  his  admifiion ; the  Dodor  offered 
himfelf  as  a candidate,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fuc- 
cefsful.  Of  the  importance  this  fmall  ftipend,  only  25I.  per 
annum,  was  to  him,  we  may  judge,  from  what  he  fays  on 
the  fubjed,  in  a letter  to  a friend.  “ I flrall  now,”  he  fays, 
“ begin  to  live  agreeably,  and  have,  I hope,  got  through  the 
worft  part  of  my  life.”  A recollection  of  the  utility  of  this 
ftipend  to  him,  it  is  probable,  Bowyer  fays,  induced  him,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  found  a fimilar  fcholarfliip,  at 
the  fame  univerfity.  Purfuing  his  ftudies,  in  1726,  he  was 
made  Bachelor,  and  in  1730,  Mafter  of  Arts;  he  was  alfo 
now  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  In  1729  he  pub- 
liflied  a fpecimen  of  an  edition  of  Ifocrates,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  He  at  firft  propofed  ftudying  the  law,  and  his  finances 
not  being  equal  to  the  expence  of  taking  chambers  in  one  of 
the  inns  of  court,  in  London,  he  communicated  his  intention 
to  two  wealthy  coufins  in  the  city,  of  the  name  of  Coleman  ; 
but  as  they  declined  aflifting  him,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  and  in  1737,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor in  that  faculty.  For  a fhort  time  he  pradifed  medicine 
at  Cambridge.  Removing  thence,  he  went  to  refide  at  Ux- 
bridge, where,  acquiring  the  confidence  of  fomeofitheprincipal 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  foon  came  into  confider- 
able  praftice.  About  the  year  1739,  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Barnham  Good,  one  of  the  mailers  of  Eton,  having 
kept  up  an  intimacy  with  the  lady  from  the  time  of  his 
quitting  the  fchool.  He  was  now  alfo  noticed  by  his  rela- 
tions, the  Colemans,  who  were  fo  much  gratified  by  the 
confequence  to  which  they  faw  him  riling,  that  the  furvivor 
of  them  left  him  30,0001.  Continuing  a few  years  longer 
at  Uxbridge,  he  at  length  removed  to  London.  In  1745, 
we  find  him,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  The 
fame  year  he  fpoke  the  Harveian  Oration,  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  the  following  year.  About  the  fame  time  he  was 
.eleded  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1749,  he  com- 


pleted his  edition  of  Ifocrates,  which  was  publifned  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  Though  this  work  was  not  well  received  by 
the  critics,  it  was  always  a great  favourite  with  the  Dodor. 
The  year  following  he  experienced  a ferious  mortification. 
For  taking  an  aCtive  part  in  a difpute  between  the  College 
of  Phyficians  and  Dr.  Schomberg,  and  beieg  one  of  the 
moft  lirenuous  in  oppofing  his  admifiion  as  a Fellow,  he  was 
held  up  to  ridicule  in  a latyrical  poem,  under  the  name  of 
the  Battiad,  in  which  a ludicrous  account  is  given  of  the  dif- 
pute, as  well  as  fome  fevere  farcafms  on  his  favourite  work. 
The  Battiad  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  joint  production 
of  Mofes  Mendez,  Paul  Whitehead,  and  Dr.  Schomberg. 
It  was  publifhed,  at  the  time,  in  folio,  and  afterwards,  in 
1776*  in  a collection  of  humorous  pieces,  in  2 vols.  8vo. 
Another  edition  of  this  collection,  much  enlarged,  was 
printed  in  1792,  in  4 vols.  i2mo.  There  being  at  this  time 
but  one  public  afylum  in  London,  for  the  reception  of  infane 
perfons,  which  had  been  long  found  infufticient  to  contain 
all  the  indigent  objeCts  labouring  under  this  affliction,  a 
fubfeription  was  fet  on  foot  by  fome  wealthy  and  benevolent 
individuals,  to  ereCt  another  edifice  for  the  purpofe,  on  the 
plan  of  Bethlehem  Hofpital.  The  fcheme  was  fo  much  an- 
proved,  and  fo  largely  patronized,  that  in  1751  the  managers 
of  the  fund  were  enabled  to  take,  and  fit  up,  a large  build- 
ing on  the  north  fide  of  Moorfields  for  the  purpofe,  and  as 
Dr.  Battie  had  been  very  aCtive  in  promoting  the  fubferip- 
tion, he  was  appointed  phyiician  to  the  ir.ftitution,  which 
was  called  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital.  It  contained  one  hundred 
and  ten  beds,  eighty  of  which  were  appropriated  to  recent 
cafes,  fuch  as  were  fuppofed  capable  of  being  relieved,  or 
cured  by  medical  treatment,  and  thirty  for  old  and  incurable 
cafes.  By  the  good  condud  of  the  managers,  and  the  cha- 
raCler  the  charity  thence  acquired,  the  committee  found 
themfelves  enabled,  in  1781,  to  take  a piece  of  ground,  in 
Old  Street,  and  ereCt  a large  and  magnificent  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  patients,  who  were  removed  into  it  in 
1786.  The  new  building  contains  beds  for  185  recent 
and  curable  patients,  and  for  120  incurables.  The  pre- 
fent  phyfician,  who  was  eleCled  into  the  office,  in  1781, 
is  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Simmons. 

In  1757  Dr.  Battie  publifhed  a treatife  on  Madnefs,  qto. 
in  which,  having  thrown  out  fome  cenfures  on  the  medical 
pradice  formerly  ufed  in  Bethlehem  Hofpital,  Dr.  John 
Monro,  whofe  father  was  implicated  in  the  cenfures,  replied, 
rebutting  his  charges,  and  having  humoroufly  taken  for  the 
motto  to  his  remarks,  “ O major  tandem  parcJts  infane  mi- 
nori,”  the  Dr.  was  afterwards  called  by  the  wits.  Major 
Battie.  In  1762  he  publifhed  “ Aphorifmi  de  cognofcendis 
et  curandis  morbis  nonnullis,  ad  principia  animalia  accomo- 
dati,”  taken  principally  from  his  Lumleian  ledures.  In 
February  1763  he  was  examined  before  a committee  of  the 
Hoilfe  of  Commons  on  the  ftate  of  the  private  mad-houfes 
in  the  kingdom,  which  he  fhewed  them,  from  inftances  that 
had  fallen  under  his  notice,  to  be  fo  ill  conduded,  as  fome- 
times  to  be  ufed  as  prifons  for  perfons  whofe  relatives  were 
interefted  in  getting  them  out  of  the  way.  This  gave  rife 
to  a feries  of  regulations,  made  by  the  legiflature,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  continuance  of  thole  pradices;  but 
they  were  not  completely  fupprefled  until  the  year  1774, 
when  the  power  of  licenfing  private  mad-houfes  was  veiled 
in  the  college  of  phyficians. 

As  the  Dodor  had  for  feveral  years  confined  his  pradice 
to  maniacal  cafes,  he  had  now  leifure  to  indulge  his  inclina- 
tion for  building,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  Befides 
a large  houfe,  No.  88,  Great  Ruffel  Street,  Bloomfbury,  for 
his  town  refidence,  he  built  an  elegant  villa  at  Twickenham, 
lately  the  refidence  of  the  Countel's  Dowager  Paw  let.  He 
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alfo  erefted  a more  confidcrable  houfe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  gaffed 
mach  of  his  leifure  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Thefe 
houfes  were  built  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  the 
Doftor,  and  after  his  own  defigns.  He  died  of  a paralytic 
Stroke,  at  his  houfe  in  Great  Ruffell  Street,  the  13th  of 
June  1776,  aged  feventy-two  years.  Having  no  male  iffue, 
his  great  property,  upwards  of  90,000k  was  divided  between 
his  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldeft  was  married  to  cap- 
tain, afterwards  admiral  fir  George  Young,  who  fold  the 
houfe  at  Marlow,  called  Court  Garden,  to  Richard  Daven- 
port, efq.  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Effex  Street,  in  the  Strand, 
.London  ; the  fecond,  to  Philip  Ralhleigh,  efq.  a gentle- 
man of  Cornwall ; and  the  third,  to  the  late  fir  John  Call, 
baronet. 

BATTIFOLIUM,  or  Battifollum,  in  Antiquity,  a 
kind  of  tower  or  defence,  frequently  mentioned  by  Latin 
hiftorians  of  the  middle  age.  It  feems  to  have  been  wood, 
and  to  have  been  erefted  on  fudden  and  hafty  occafions. 

BATTLE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  a hundred  of  the  fame  name,  in  Suffex,  is  fituated  fix 
miles  from  Haftings,  and  56  fouth-caft  from  London.  It  was 
originally  called  Epiton;  but  the  decifive  viftory  atHafting-s, 
gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  over  king  Harold, 
induced  the  former,  when  he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  and 
founded  the  abbey,  to  change  the  name  of  the  town  to  that 
which  at  prefent  it  retains.  Battle  confifts  of  one  principal 
ftreet,  indifferently  built ; and  the  parilh  church  is  a neat 
building,  the  incumbent  of  which  is  ftiled  dean  of  Battle. 
The  inhabitants  fupport  alfo  a charity  fchool  for  forty  boys. 
The  gunpowder  which  is  manufaftured  here  is  efteemed  the 
bell  in  Europe,  and  hence  called  “ Battle  powder,”  though 
the  town  cannot  boaft  of  any  other  trade.  The  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  is  fo  fertile,  that  an  incredible  number 
of  large  cattle  are  conftantly  fent  up  to  the  London 
markets  for  fale,  efpecially  what  are  denominated  ftall-fed 
oxen,  which  produce  the  largeft  beef  in  England.  Henry  I. 
granted  a market  to  be  kept  on  every  “ Lord’s  Day  but 
Anthony,  lord  Montague,  who,  about  i6co,  built  himfelf 
a beautiful  feat  here,  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament  to  change 
the  market  day  to  Thurfday,  as  it  now  continues.  Battle 
is  reckoned  unhealthy,  on  account  of  its  low  dirty  fituation. 
Its  greatell  boaft  is  the  magnificent  abbey  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  on  Heathfield,  near  the  town,  in  1067,  to 
compenfate,  in  fome  fmall  degree,  for  the  effufion  of  blood 
the  year  before  ; the  higheft  altar  of  the  fabrick  {landing  on 
the  very  fpot  where  the  body  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Harold  was  found.  This  abbey  was  filled  with  Benediftir.e 
monks  from  Normandy,  and  endowed  with  fnch  extenfive 
privileges,  that  if  a convift  were  palling  to  execution,  it  was 
in  the  abbot's  power  inftantly  to  releafe  him,  fhould  they 
meet  on  the  road,  At  the  diffolution  its  revenues  were  va- 
lued at  8S0I.  14s.  7d.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  very 
ftately  ; and  what  remains  undeftroyed,  ferves  as  a houfe 
for  the  family  of  Webfter,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  the  town, 
the  gate-houfe  being  ufed  as  the  hall  in  which  are  held  fef- 
fions  and  other  meetings  for  this  peculiar  jurifdiftion.  From 
Standard  and  Tillman  hills  are  very  extenfive  prefpefts.  A 
faft  related  of  abbot  Hamo,  in  13S1,  is  worth  recording  ; a 
body  of  Frenchmen  landing  and  attacking  Rye  and  Winchel- 
fea,  Hamo  railed  whatever  force  lie  could  colleft,  repaired 
to  Winchelfea,  and  having  fortified  it  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  till  the  force  of  the 
country  was  fufficiently  powerful  effeftually  to  repel  them. 
Battle  has  three  fairs,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
houfes,  inhabited  by  2040  perfons. 

If  and.  See  Bay  of  St.  Louis . 


Battle,  a river  in  New  South  Wales,  which  runs  N.E. 
into  Salkahawen  river,  S.E.  from  Manchefter  houfe. 

Battle,  or  IVager  of,  in  Lair,  a fpecies  of  trial 

of  great  antiquity,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  military  fpirit 
of  our  anceftors,  blended  with  fuperftition,  and  which  con- 
fifted  in  a kind  of  appeal  to  Providence,  under  an  apprehen- 
fion  and  hope, however  prefumptuous  and  unwarrantable, that 
heaven  would  give  the  viftory  to  him  who  had  the  right. 
Concerning  the  early  hiftory  and  general  prevalence  of  this 
mode  of  trial,  fee  Combat.  This  trial,  which  had  been  the 
immemorial  praftice  of  all  the  northern  nations,  and  which 
had  been  firft  reduced  to  regular  and  ftated  form  among  the 
Burgundi,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  and  palled 
from  them  to  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  introduced 
into  England,  among  other  Norman  cuftoms,  by  William  the 
Conqueror;  but  it  was  only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  one  military, 
one  criminal,  and  the  third  civil  : the  firft  in  the  court 
martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  and  honour ; the  fecond  in 
appeals  of  felony  ; and  the  third  upon  iffue  joined  in  a writ 
of  right.  In  thefe  writs  of  right,  the  “ jus  proprietatis” 
could  not  often  be  afeertained  without  difficulty  ; and  this 
mode  of  determining  it  was  allowed  for  the  fake  of  fuch 
claimants  as  might  have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the  death 
pf  witneffes,  or  other  defeft  of  evidence,  be  unable  to  prove 
it  to  a jury.  Although  the  writ  of  right  itfelf,  and  of 
courfe  this  mode  of  trial,  be  .at  prefent  much  difu fed,  yet  it 
is  Hill  law  and  in  force,  if  the  parties  chufe  to  abide  by  it. 

The  laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  Weftminfter,  though  one  afterwards  occurs 
in  the  court  of  chivalry  in  1631,  and  another  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  in  1638,  was  in  the  i3thyearof  queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1571;  and  was  held  in  Tothill  fields 
Weftminfter,  “ non  fine  magna  juris  confultorum  perturba- 
tione,”  fays  fir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  himfelf  a witnefs 
of  the  ceremony.  The  form  of  it,  deferibed  by  judge 
Blackftone,  is  as  follows. 

When  the  tenant  in  a writ  of  right  pleads  the  general 
iffue,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold,  than  the  demand- 
ant hath  to  recover  ; and  offers  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of  his 
champion,  which  tender  is  accepted  by  the  demandant  ; the 
tenant  in  the  firft  place  muft  produce  his  champion,  who  by 
throwing  down  his  glove  as  a gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or 
ftipulates  battel  with  the  champion  of  the  demandant  ; who, 
by  taking  up  the  gage  or  glove,  ftipulates  on  his  part  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  The  reafon  why  it  was  waged  by  cham- 
pions, and  not  by  the  parties  themfelves,  in  civil  aftions,  is 
becaufe,  if  any  party,  to  the  fuit  dies,  the  fuit  muft  abate 
and  beat  an  end  for  the  prefent;  and  therefore  no  judgment 
could  be  given  for  the  lands  in  queftion,  if  either  of  the  par- 
ties were  {lain  in  battel ; and  alfo  that  no  perlon  might  claim 
an  exemption  from  this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal  cafe:, 
where  the  battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  out,  of  fixty  feet 
fquare,  enclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a court  erefted 
for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  attend 
there  in  their  fcarlet  robes ; and  alfo  a bar  is  prepared  for  the 
learned  ferjeants  at. law.  When  the  court  fits,  which  ought 
to  be  by  fun-rifing,  proclamation  is  made  for  the  parties,  and 
their  champions;  who  are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and 
are  dreffed  in  a coat  of  armour,  with  red  fandals,  barelegged 
from  the  knee  downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to 
the  elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons,  or 
ftaves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a four-cornered  leather  target;  fo 
that  death  very  feldom  enfued  this  civil  combat.  In  the  court 
military  indeed  they  fought  with  fword  and  lance,  according 
to  Spelman  and  Rulhworth  ; aslikewife  in  France  only  vil- 
leins fought  with  the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at 1 
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all  points.  And  upon  this  and  other  circumftances,  the  pre- 
sident Montefquieu  hath,  with  great  ingenuity,  not  only  de- 
duced the  impious  cuftom  of  private  duels  upon  imaginary 
points  of  honour,  but  hath  alfo  traced  the  heroic  madnefs  of 
knight-errantry,  from  the  fame  original  of  judicial  combats. 
But  to  proceed. 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  arrive 
within  the  lifts,  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion  of  the  te- 
nant then  takes  his  adverfary  by  the  hand,  and  makes  oath 
that  the  tenements  in  difpute  are  not  the  right  of  the  de- 
mandant ; and  the  champion  of  the  demandant,  then  taking 
the  other  by  the  hand,  {"wears  in  the  fame  manner  that  they 
are  ; fo  that  each  champion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  caufe  he  fights  for.  Next  an 
cath  againft  forcery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both 
the  champions,  in  this  or  a fimilar  form  ; “ hear  this,  ye 
juftices,  that  I have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
upon  me,  neither  bone,  {tone,  ne  grafs  ; nor  any  inchant- 
ment,  forcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of  God  may 
be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted.  So  help  me  God 
■fcnd  his  faints.” 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are  bound 
to  fight  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening  : and,  if  the 
■ ehampion  of  the  tenant  can  defend  himfelf  till  the  ftars  ap- 
pear, the  tenant  (hall  prevail  in  his  caufe;  for  it  is  fufficient 
for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  make  it  a drawn  battel, 
he  being  already  in  poflefixon  ; but,  if  vi (Story  declares  itfelf 
for  either  party,  for  him  isjudgment  finally  given.  This  vic- 
tory may  arife,  from  the  death  of  either  of  the  champions  : 
which  indeed  hath  rarely  happened;  the  whole  ceremony,  to 
fay  the  truth,  bearing  a near  refemblance  to  certain  rural 
athletic  diverfions,  which  are  probably  derived  from  this  ori- 
ginal. Or  victory  is  obtained,  if  either  champion  proves 
. recreant,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the  horrible  word  of 
craven  : a word  of  difgrace  and  obloquy,  rather  than  of  any 
determinate  meaning.  But  a horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to 
the  vanquifhed  champion  : fince  as  a punifhment  to  him  for 
forfeiting  the  land  of  his  principal,  by  pronouncing  that 
fhameful  word,  he  is  condemned,  as  a recreant,  “ amittere 
liberam  legem,”  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  be 
accounted  “ liber  et  legalis  homo  ;”  being  fuppofed  by 
the  event  to  be  proved  forfworn,  and  therefore  never  to  be 
put  upon  a jury,  or  admitted  as  a witnefs  in  any  caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  atrial  by  battel;  a trial  which  the 
tenant,  or  defendant,  in  a writ  of  right,  has  it  in  his  election  at 
this  day  to  demand ; and  which  was  the  only  decifion  of  fuch 
writ  of  right  after  the  conqueft,  till  Henry  II,  by  confent  of 
parliament;  introduced  the  grand  ajjife,  a peculiar  fpecies  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  concurrence  therewith  ; giving  the  tenant 
his  choice  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example, 
of  difcountenancing  thefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated 
about  a century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  edift  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the  reft  of 
Europe.  The  eftablifhment  of  this  alternative,  Glanvil, 
chief  juftice  to  Henry  II.,  and  probably  his  advifer  here- 
in, confiders  as  a moft  noble  improvement,  as  in  faft  it  was, 
of  the  law. 

The  trial  by  battel  may  alfo  be  demanded  at  the  eleftion 
of  the  appellee,  in  either  an  appeal  or  an  approvement,  and  it 
is  carried  on  with  equal  folemnity  as  that  on  a writ  of  right  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  there  each  party  might  hire  a cham- 
pion, but  here  they  muft  fight  in  their  proper  perfons.  And 
therefore  if  the  appellant  orapprover  be  a woman,  a prieft,  an 
infant,  Or  of  the  age  of  fixty,  or  lame,  or  blind,  he  or  flie  may 
counterplead  and  refufe  the  wager  of  battel;  and  compel  the 
appellee  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  country.  Alfo  peers  of  the 
.realm,  bringing  an  appeal,  fltali  Hot  be  challenged  to  wage 


battel  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  their  perfons ; nor  the 
citizens  of  London,  by  fpecial  charter,  becaufe  fighting 
feems  foreign  to  their  education  and  employment.  So  like- 
wife  if  the  crime  be  notorious ; and  if  the  thief  be  taken  with 
the  “ mainour,”  or  the  murderer  in  the  room  with  a bloody 
knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  battel  from 
the  appellee  ; for  it  is  unreafonable  that  an  innocent  man 
fhould  ftake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already  half  con- 
victed. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  appeals  are 
much  the  fame  as  upon  a writ  of  right  : only  the  oaths  of 
the  two  combatants  are  vaftly  more  ftriking  and  folemn. 
The  appellee,  when  appealed  of  felony,  pleads  not  guilty, 
and  throws  down  his  glove,  and  declares  he  will  defend  the 
fame  by  his  body : the  appellant  takes  up  the  glove,  and  re- 
plies that  he  is  ready  to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for 
body.  And  thereupon  the  appellee,  taking  the  book  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonift, 
fwears  to  this  effeft.  “ Hoc  audi,  homo,  quem  per  manum 
teneo,  &c.”  “ Hear  this,  O man  whom  I hold  by  the 

hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  John,  by  the  name  of  baptifm,  that 
I,  who  call  myfeif  Thomas,  by  the  name  of  baptifm,  did  not 
felonioufly  murder  thy  father,  William  by  name,  nor  am  any 
way  guilty  of  the  faid  felony.  So  help  me  God,  and  the 
faints  ; and  this  I will  defend  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as 
this  court  (hall  award.”  To  which  the  appellant  replies, 
holding  the  bible  and  his  antagonift’s  hand,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other:  “ Hear  this,  O man,  whom  I hold  by  the 
hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  Thomas,  by  the  name  of  baptifm, 
that  thou  art  perjured;  and  therefore  perjured,  becaufe  that 
thou  felonioufly  didft  murder  my  father,  William  by  name. 
So  help  me  God  and  the  faints ; and  this  I will  prove 
againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  {hall  award.”  The 
battel  is  then  to  he  fought  with  the  fame  weapons,  viz. 
batons,  the  fame  folemnity,  and  the  fame  oath  againft  amu- 
lets and  forcery,  that  are  ufedin  the  civil  combat : and  if  the 
appellee  be  fo  far  vanquifhed,  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight 
any  longer,  he  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediately  ; 
and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  be  killed  in  battel,  providence  is 
deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the  truth,  and  his 
blood  {hall  be  attainted.  But  if  he  kills  the  appellant,  or 
can  maintain  the  fight  from  fun-rifing  till  the  ftars  appear  in 
the  evening,  he  {hall  be  acquitted.  So  alfo  if  the  appellant 
becomes  recreant,  andpronounces  thehorriblewordof craven , 
he  {hall  lofe  his  “liberam  legem,”  and  become  infamous  ; 
and  the  appellee  (ball  recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for 
ever  quit,  not  only  of  the  appeal,  "but  of  all  indiftments  like- 
wife  for  the  fame  offence.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  337, 
See.  vol.  iv.  p.  346,  See. 

Battle,  in  the  Military  Art,  fignifies  an  engagement 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  drawn  up  in  regular  order,  in  a 
country  fufficiently  open  for  them  to  encounter  in  front  at 
the  fame  time;  or  fhould  fome  obftacle  occur  to  hinder  the 
readily  entering  into  aftion  of  the  whole  line,  for  the  greater 
part  of  an  army  to  begin  the  attack  upon  the  troops  oppofed 
to  them,  the  reft  remaining  in  fight,  ready  to  aft  as  occafion 
may  require  their  affiftance  or  co-operation. 

Other  conflicts,  when  only  certain  points  of  the  armies  are 
engaged,  though  generally  of  much  longer  duration,  and 
often  attended  with  fupei  ior  {laughter,  are  only  termed  fights, 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  French,  combats.  (Feuquiere’s 
Memoires,  chap.  80.)  Under  this  denomination  rank  there- 
fore, though  as  obftinate  as  moft  others  on  record,  the  en- 
gagements of  Seneffe,  of  Steinfterke,  of  Oudenarde,  and  of 
latter  days,  thofe  of  Zorndorff  and  Hochkirchen,  equally 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  carnage  which  attended  them, 
and  the  importance  of  their  confequences. 
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The  lofs  of  a battle  involves  almoft  always  that  of  the 
artillery  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  frequently  of  the  baggage. 
As  all  thefe  Ioffes  mult  be  repaired  before  the  beaten  army 
can  again  look  their  conquerors  in  the  face,  the  enemy  con- 
fequently  remains  for  a length  of  time  mailer  of  the  country, 
and  at  liberty  to  carry  all  his  projects  into  execution. 
Thefe  inconveniences  are  rarely  fo  leverely  felt  in  cafe  of  ill 
fuccefs  in  a partial  combat,  however  defperate.  Greater 
part  of  the  artillery  is  generally  preferved,  and  the  baggage 
almoll  entire  ; for  the  oppoiite  armies  not  doling  in  front, 
the  diviiions  which  have  been  engaged  alone  become  the 
fufferers. 

But  in  a fetor  pitched  battle,  the  prefent  objedt  of  atten- 
tion, where  both  parties  have  time  and  room  fufficient  to 
arrange  and  extend  themfelves  in  regular  order,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different.  The  Ieaft  unforefeen  advantage  afforded 
to  an  enemy,  or  the  molt  trivial  circumltance  unattended  to, 
may  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  moll  experienced  general,  may 
fnatch  the  palm  of  victory  from  the  hands  of  numbers  and 
valour,  convert  a fuccefsful  purfyit  to  a diforderly  flight,  and 
lead  to  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  an  army,  poffibly  even  of  a 
Hate. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  a great  deal  of 
preparation  and  religious  ceremony  ; as  making  auguries, 
offering  up  facrifices,  haranguing  to  excite  the  courage  of 
the  foldiers,  giving  the  word,  ora  teffera,  &c.  The  fignals 
of  battle  were,  among  the  Romans,  founding  the  claificum, 
or  general  charge,  Itriking  upon  their  Ihields  with  their  jave- 
lins, and  difplaying  from  the  prastorium  a peculiar  flag, 
called  by  Plutarch  (in  Fab.  Max.  and  in  Pomp.)  a red 
mantla.  Caefar  alfo  mentions  this  flag  in  his  B.  Gallico, 

1.  ii.  c.  20.  In  the  moment  of  onfet,  a Ihout  was  railed 
by  the  whole  army,  for  the  double  purpofe  of  encouraging 
their  fellows,  and  Itriking  terror  into  the  enemy.  Similar 
to  this  was  the  cuitom  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
of  Tinging  the  paean,  or  hymn  of  combat,  as  they-moved  for- 
ward to  the  charge. 

The  rigid  fuperltition  of  the  Jews  at  firlt  prevented  them 
from  fighting,  or  even  from  defending  themfelves,  on  the  fab- 
bath-day  ; but  fatal  experience  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
latter  precept,  induced  them,  in  their  wars  with  the  princes 
of  the  Syro-Macedonian  dynaity,  to  difpenfe  with  its  obferv- 
ance.  It  was,  however,  in  confequence  of  the  averfion  they 
{till  retained  to  a violation  of  that  holy  day,  that  Pompey  be- 
came mailer  of  Jerufalem  by  affault,  without  any  effectual 
refiftance.  Dion.  Caff.  lib.  xxxvii. 

The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  regard  for  religion  fo  far. 
They  had  indeed  their  peculiar  days,  called  “ praeliares 
dies,”  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  battle;  and  others 
whereon  it  was  unfit,  called  “ dies  atri;”  but  lefs  fcrupulous 
than  the  Hebrews,  thefe  latter  were  only  obferved  in  refpett 
of  attacking.  No  day  was  too  facred  for  them  to  defend 
themfelves  in.  (Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.6.)  We  obferve 
frequent  initances  of  their  engaging  by  night.  It  was  by 
night  that  Scipio  deltroyed  near  Utica  the  armies  of  Af- 
drubal  and  Syphax  (Liv.  xxx.  c.  5.)  ; and  the  decilive 
battle  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (Plut.  in  Pomp.) 
was  fought  by  moonlight. 

The  Athenians  were  prohibited,  by  the  ancient  laws  of 
their  country,  from  drawing  out  their  forces  for  battle  till 
after  the  7th  day  of  the  month  ; and  Lucian,  fpeaking  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  relates,  that  by  the  ftatutes  of  Lycur- 
gus,  they  were  not  to  fight  before  the  full-moon.  A limilar 
cuftom  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  reputed 
it  an  impiety  to  engage  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ; and  Cae- 
far intimates  that  his  victory  over  Arioviilus  was  owing  to 
that  prince’s  having,  contrary  to  the  religious  notions  of  his 
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countrymen,  fought  during  the  decreafe  of  the  moon.  The 
barbarians  were  intimidated  with  the  apprehenfion,  and 
afforded  Caefar  an  eafy  conquelt.  To  ufe  his  own  words; 
“ Acie  commiffa  impeditos  religione  holte  vicit.”  Caef. 
de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  i. 

An  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  warlike  operations  were 
carried  on,  and  battles  fought,  among  nations  111  their  primi- 
tive barbarous  ftate,  lias  been  given  under  the  article 
Attack.  We  {hall  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already 
faid  on  that  fubjedt. 

Authors  are  fond  of  quoting  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  be- 
tween Croefus  and  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  vi,  viu),  as 
the  firlt  general  engagement  ever  fought.  But  as  it  is  only 
related  in  the  Cyropaedia,  a work  whofe  hiltorical  veracity 
has  been  feverely  called  in  queltion,  and  as  its  recital  is  at- 
tended with  circumitances  of  the  mod  romantic  call,  we  (ball 
content  ourfeives  with  barely  mentioning  it,  and  pafs  on  to 
initances  better  authenticated,  and  lefs  embelliflied  by  the 
marvellous. 

At  the  battle  of  Marathon  (Herod,  Erat.  fedt.  107. 
117.)  the  Greeks,  conducted  by  Miltiades  the  Athenian, 
demonitrated  the  poffibility  of  compeniating  by  difcipline, 
valour,  and  military  {kill,  for  any  inferiority  in  numbers.  A 
manoeuvre  not  without  its  faults,  but  novel  in  the  art  of  war 
as  then  underltood,  obtained  for  them  a vidtory  as  fplendid 
as  extraordinary  ; and  which  we  may  rank  as  the  earlielt  ill 
profane  hiltory,  of  which  any  particular  account  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  us. 

The  battle  of  Plat  it  ay  from  the  numerous  forces  engaged  on 
either  fide,  belt  deferves  the  denomination  of  a pitched  battle. 
(Herod.  Calliope,  fedt.  61 — 74.)  It  was  fought  upon  the  true 
ancient  model.  Hurry  and  confufion  reigned  predominant. 
Greeks  and  Perfians  engaged  in  two  feveral  places,  without 
any  attempt  at  co-operation,  or  the  fmallelt  exertion  of  mili- 
tary genius  on  the  part  of  their  commanders.  In  the  true  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  here  “ man  was  oppofed  to  man,  and 
Afield  met  Afield and  the  Greeks  ieem  to  have  fairly 
atchieved  this  aitoniAiing  conquelt  by  excelling  their  adver- 
faries  in  the  vulgar  qualities  of  bodily  flrength  and  brutal 
courage. 

After  toiling  through  the  heavy  and  fanguinary  period  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  where,  though  convinced  at  every 
page  of  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  Greeks  in  tadtics,  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  of  thole  general  or  important  contells, 
the  fubjedtof  the  prefent  article  ; and  after  taking  a curfory 
examination  of  the  maffacre  of  Cynaxa  ; we  at  length  arrive 
at  the  battle  of  LeuElra.  (Plut.  in  Pelop.  Xenophon. 
Hellen.  lib.  vi.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv. ) This  brilliant  engage- 
ment, between  numbers  comparatively  trifling,  deferves  front 
a fcientific  reader  more  attention  than  that  of  Piataea,  as  it  is 
indifputably  the  firlt  occafion  on  which  victory  was  obtained 
merely  in  confequence  of  an  able  difpofition.  The  famous 
column  of  Epaminondas,  which  obliged  24,000  Lacedae- 
monians, the  braveil  troops  in  Greece,  to  yield  the  honour  of 
the  field  to  6,ooo  Thebans,  has  been  repeatedly  cited  with 
admiration  by  the  molt  learned  authors,  and  imitated  by  the 
firlt  military  geniufes,  on  various  occafions. 

The  battle  of  Mantinaa , the  next  inltance  worthy  of  par- 
ticular obfervation,  was  won  by  the  fame  general  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  lib.  vii. ) on  the  very  fame  principle.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, though  conducted  by  their  king  Agefilaus,  one  of 
the  ableft  leaders  of  his  age,  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  again 
deltroyed,  by  the  precife  difpofition  which  had  already  proved 
fo  fatal  to  them  at  Leudtra.  The  Spartan  glory,  by  the  lofs 
of  this  battle,  fuftained  a blow  it  never  afterwards  recovered. 
Epaminondas,  whofe  genius  had  made  the  braveil  foldiers  in 
all  Greece  {brink  before  weaker  nerves,  meaner  fpirits,  and 
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lntenor  numbers,  expired  on  the  field  he  had  immortalized 
no  lets  by  his  perionai  exploits,  than  his  able  arrangements 
beioie  the  ablion.  Henceforth  pitched  battles  are  more 
frequently  diltmguilhed  by  mafterly  ftrokes  of  general- 

The  formidable  phalanx,  then  a late  invention,  no  lefs  than 
his  own  military  talents,  fecured  to  Philip  of  Macedon  his 
-important  triumph  at  Chseronsea.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 
cn.  86.)  1 he  three  great  battles  of  Alexander  agairdl 

Daiixis  were  gained  but  with  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
fuperior  tadlics  of  the  Greeks.  Thofe  of  iffus  and  Arbela 
in  particular  (Arrian.  Alex.  iii.  febt.  15.  Quin.  Curt.  lib.  iv.) 
were  only  daughter.  When  we  read  that  in  the  latter,  with 
the  lofs  of  only  1200  of  his  own  men,  the  Macedonian  de- 
ftroyed,  according  to  the  leal!  exaggerated  accounts,  40,000 
or  the  Perlians  (Arrian  fays  300,000),  it  is  pretty  plain  that 
the  reliftance  was  but  nominal,  and  that  the  conquerors 
had  little  more  trouble  than  to  do  execution  on  their  ene- 
mies. 

_ -f  h_e  Grecian  hiftory,  fubfequent  to  Alexander,  is  replete 
with  inflances  of  pitched  battles  ; but  of  which  little  or  no 
particular  account  has  been  left  us.  We  are  for  the  moll  part 
in  the  dark  with  refpebt  to  the  order  obferved  in  drawing  up 
tne  rival  armies,  and  the  manoeuvres  which  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded a viblory.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  hiftory  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  deprives  us  of  any  details  refpebling  the 
battle  of  Ipius,  except  the  brief  and  unfatisfablory  account 
of  Plutarch  (in  Dem.).  The  number  of  the  {lain  alone  leaves 
us  fometimes  a little  room  to  judge  of  the  importance  or  the 
obflinacy  of  a conflidl. 

Polybius,  however,  has  left  us  (lib.  ii.)  a full  and  interelling 
account  of  the  decifive  engagement  at  Sellafia $ which,  for 
a time,  completely  fubjebted  the  Grecian  Hates  to  the  power 
of  Macedon.  Here  again  the  phalanx  determined  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  and  demonftrated  the  fuperiority  of  its  clofe 
and  impenetrable  order,  over  the  more  loofe  and  lhallow  bat- 
talions of  their  antagonifts. 

Among  the  Romans  we  lhall  find  Hill  further  occafion  to 
lemark  the  rapid  improvement  of  ancient  tallies.  Guided 
by  Polybius  and  Livy,  we  perufe  with  peculiar  interell  the 
account  of  ^battles  fought  for  the  mallery  of  the  world,  per- 
petua'ly  differing  in  iituation,  in  fuccefs,  and  in  confequenccs. 
That  of  Tunis,  in  particular,  between  Regulus  and  Xan- 
thippus,  calls  llrongly  upon  the  attention.  We  are  not 
dazzled  by  a long  lift  of  numerous  forces  and  barbarous 
auxiliaries,  fatigued  by  a repetition  of  defultory  attacks  and 
repulfes,  or  bewildered  amidil  a feries  of  complex  manoeuvres. 
Two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  of  fmall  ftrength, 
but  fupereminent  valour,  headed  by  renowned  generals,  en- 
counter on  a fpot  of  ground  eafily  furveyed  by  the  eye  of 
imagination.  We  remark  their  feveral  difpofitions.  The 
fimple  narra  ve  of  the  hiftorian  points  out  clearly  and  fatis- 
fabtorily  the  faults  or  advantages  of  thofe  difpofitions,  the 
millaken  ralhnefs  of  the  Roman,  and  the  confummate  gene- 
ralfhip  of  Xa:  thippus  ; and  before  we  enter  upon  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  the  abtion,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  errors 
committed  by  Regulus  mull  ultimately  lead  to  his  total  de- 
feat. Polyb.  lib.  i. 

The  march  of  Plannibal  into  Italy  furnilhes  us  with 
feveral  . fiances  of  pitched  battles,  various  in  their  nature, 
important  in  their  confequences,  and  interelling  in  deferip- 
tion.  Far  from  being  fatigued  with  following  the  brave 
Carthaginian  through  a continual  feene  of  (laughter,  we  con- 
fider  and  admire  his  coadubt,  feel  for  his  difficulties,  eagerly 
accompany  him  in  the  field  of  carnage,  and  take  a lively  in- 
terell in  his  proceedings.  The  three  famous  engagements  of 
theTrd’ia  (Polyb.  lib.  iii.  Liv.  lib.  xxi.  fe'ft.  53 — 56.);  of 


the  lake  Thrajtymenus  (Polyb.  ib.  Liv.  lib  xxii.  feel.  "4 — 
,7.)  ; and  of  Ganna  (Polyb.  ib.  Liv.  xxii.  febfc.  44 — 52.)'.; 
riling  in  importance  one  above  the  other,  chiefly  arrell  our 
attention.  We  find  that  previous  to  every  one  of  thefe,  the 
arrangements  made  by  Hannibal  were  fuch  as  alrnoll  to  en- 
fure  fuccefs.  A feries  of  artful  movements  was  conltantly 
employed  to  draw  the  Romans  into  the  fnares  prepared  for 
them  ; and  their  commanders,  dellitute  of  the  genius  it  was 
neceffary  to  oppoie  to  lo  formidable  an  enemy,  rufhed,  as  it 
were,  blindfold  upon  their  ruin  ; though  polfeffed  in  each  of 
the  contells  we  have  juft  named  of  every  advantage  of  num- 
bers, refources,  and,  we  may  even  add,  of  valour.  The  talents 
of  a fingle  man  reduced  thofe  advantages  to  nothing.  Their 
numbers  were  converted  into  an  hindrance  to  themfelves, 
their  refources  were  intercepted  or  rendered  ufelefs,  and 
their  valour,  degenerating  into  defpair,  precipitated  them 
madly  upon  certain  deftrublion. 

No  abtion  was  ever  more  obftinately  fought,  or  as  a 
pitched  battle  deferves  more  confideration,  than  that  of 
Zama  (Liv.  lib.  xxx.  febt.  32 — 35.  Polyb.  Fragm.  lib.  xv.), 
where  the  fortune  of  a Scipio  finally  triumphed  over  the 
Carthaginian  republic.  Without  more  than  barely  naming 
it  here,  we  refer  the  reader  for  a more  particular  account 
of  that  celebrated  affair,  to  the  article  Zama. 

Front  this  time,  Roman  difeipline  and  valour  reigned 
triumphant  in  every  ftruggle  with  foreign  nations.  The 
armies  of  Antiochus,  Perleus,  and  Mithridates,  were  de- 
ftroyed,  for  the  moft  part,  with  fcarcely  an  effort  ; and  the 
battles  they  ventured  in  defence  of  their  dominions  are  only 
miferable  inllances  of  the  inferiority  of  mere  courage,  flip- 
ported  by  tenfold  numbers,  to  the  cool  and  Heady  bravery 
of  veteran  foldiers,  direbted  and  managed  by  the  talents  of 
an  experienced  general. 

But  however  cheaply  the  legions  of  Flaminius,  of  L.  Sci- 
pio, of  P.  JEmilius,  and  of  Lucullus,  had  earned  their  lau- 
rels, a harder  talk  was  impofed  on  thofe  who,  under  Cornelius 
Sylla,  and  Julius  Ctefar,  turned  their  arms  againft  their  own 
countrymen.  They  had  to  engage  with  troops  equally  cou- 
rageous, expert,  and  ftribtly  dilciplined ; with  men  who,  under 
Marius  and  the  great  Pompey,  had  exterminated  the  hordes  of 
the  favage  Cimbri,  and  had  lubjugated  the  eallern  world ; in  a 
word,  with  Romans.  Three  pitched  battles,  thofe  of  Phar- 
falia,  Thapfus,  andMunda,  fignalized  this  bloody  period,  and 
gave  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of  the  utmoft  talents  of  the 
matchlefs  Csefar.  Yet  in  the  laft  of  thefe  engagements, 
that  confummate  general  confeffed,  that  he  contended  not 
for  vibtory,  but  for  his  life  ; a fatisfadlory  evidence  of  the 
defperation  with  which  it  was  fought.  Plut.  in  Casf. 

The  two  battles  of  Philippi  are  equally  famous.  Few 
have  been  more  decifive  in  the  event,  or  more  diftinguifhed 
for  the  uncommon  perfeverance  and  obftinacy  with  which 
they  were  contefted. 

In  the  age  of  Tacitus,  we  find  the  military  fcience  of  the 
Romans  brought  to  perfedlion.  Similar  to  the  train  of 
artillery  which  modern  generals  carry  into  the  field,  the  army 
of  Vitellius  at  Cremona  planted  its  balillce  to  play  upon 
the  enemy,  and  with  Ihowersof  immenfe  Hones,  fwept  them 
away  by  whole  ranks.  (Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  iii.  febt.  23.)  This 
battle,  and  the  fubfequent  Horming  of  the  adverfe  camp  by 
the  legions  of  Vefpafian,  give  us  a perfebt  iufight  into  the 
mode  of  warfare  as  then  pradlifed.  Tacit,  ibid.  feft.  21 


“33- 

In  the  lower  ages  of  the  empire  we  meet  with  very  few  in- 
HanCes  of  conflibts,  remarkable  either  for  their  long-  duration 
or  for  any  celebrated  manceuvres  put  in  execution  by  rival 
generals.  Nations  relapfed  fall,  even  in  this  deftriiblive  fci- 
ence, into  their  original  barbatifm.  Armies  were  no  longer 
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^ompofed  of  troops  regularly  trained  and  inured  to  fervice, 
but  of  cowardly  and  undifciplined  plunderers,  to  whom  vic- 
tory or  defeat  was  alike  the  iignal  for  diibanding,  on  whole 
exertions  therefore  but  fmall  dependence  could  be  placed, 
and  from  whofe  fuccelfes  little  or  no  benefit  could  be  derived. 
Numbers  foon  became,  as  formerly,  the  criterion  of  advan- 
tage. War  teemed  with  fanguinary  combats,  productive  of 
trifling  confequences.  Courage  fnpplied  the  place  of  gene- 
ralihip  ; fury  and  carnage,  of  discipline. 

Never  did  a feries  of  pitched  battles  follow  each  other  in 
more  rapid  fucceflion,  than  during  the  period  fuhfequent 
to  the  fir  ft  irruption  of  the  Arabs  into  the  more  civilized 
provinces  of  Alia.  Thefe  enthufiaftic  followers  of  their 
prophet,  iffuing  from  a peninfula  of  contemptible  extent 
when  compared  to  the  empires  they  fo  madly  attacked,  dared 
to  match  their  own  puny  forces  againft  the  united  efforts  of 
the  Roman  and  Perfian  monarchies.  As  we  accompany 
them  in  their  progrefs,  the  moil  incredible  victories  crowd 
upon  and  harafs  our  reflections.  It  is  true,  that  among 
thefe  engagements,  fo  general,  io  bloody,  and  fo  decihve, 
we  do  not  find  the  flighted  trace  of  difcipline  or  generalfliip. 
A religious  fury,  altogether  irrefiftible,  compenfated  with 
the  Arabs  the  want  of  both  thefe  requiiites.  Aiznadin, 
Kadelia,  and  Yermouk,  are  lading  monuments  of  Moflem 
glory  ; but  they  do  not  convey  the  lead  information  to  the 
military  reader,  or  recompenfe  in  intereft  the  attention  he 
may  beftow  in  perufmg  them. 

Alike  barren,  dry,  and  unintereding,  are  the  details  of 
mod  of  thofe  battles  fought  between  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Whe- 
ther we  perufe  the  murderous  annals  of  the  Crufades,  where 
all  Europe  and  Alia  feem  mingled  in  reciprocal  carnage  ; 
or  the  bloodlefs  combats  of  the  Italians  in  the  days  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  when,  after  lighting  a whole  day,  armies  have  fe- 
parated  without  the  loi?  of  a man  on  either  fide  ( Machiav. 
Hid.  Flor.  lib.  vii.)  ; we  are  alike  difguded  with  the  want 
of  circumdances  to  excite  our  attention. 

Creffy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  are  names  venerated 
with  reafon  by  every  Engliihinan  ; but  fetting  aiide  any 
conlideration  of  the  fplendid  carnage  which  attended  them, 
and  examining  them  in  a military  point  of  view,  how  little 
fhall  we  find  to  extol,  how  much  to  cenfure.  In  all  the 
three  cafes,  the  Englilh  armies  were  brought  into  the  moil 
imminent  danger  by  the  boyilh  imprudence  of  their  leaders, 
who  marched  them,  as  it  were  blindfold,  into  the  heart  of 
an  enemy’s  country,  without  taking  the  fmalled  pains,  either 
to  fecure  the  neceffary  fupplies  of  provifions,  or  to  enfure 
a retreat.  Not  to  be  behind  hand  in  imprudence,  the 
French  generals,  although  certain  of  darving  their  antago- 
nids  into  a furrender  merely  by  an  inconilderable  delay,  had 
three  times  fucceffively  the  infanity  to  march  up  and  attack 
the  Englilh,  drongly  and  aqlvantageoufly  pofted,  and  on 
ground  too  where  not  a fourth  of  their  own  numbers  was 
capable  of  a&ing.  Untaught  by  experience,  they  lob  the 
three  great  battles  by  exaCtly  the  fame  fault ; and  in  all 
three  (the  conteded  tradition  of  the  artillery  ufed  at  Creffy 
alone  excepted),  we  find  no  reafon  to  commend  the  military 
fcience  of  our  anceftors.  Indeed,  at  PoiCliers,  the  Black 
Prince  poffeffed  fagacity  fufficient  to  line  the  hedges  on  both 
fides  of  a narrow  way  with  archers,  for  the  purpofe  of  an- 
noying the  French  gens  d’armes  as  they  advanced  through 
it  to  the  attack : a dratagem  not  half  fo  commendable  as 
that  of  Nevil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  at  the  petty  fkirmifh  of 
Bloreheath,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (Holinfhed)  ; an  af- 
fair as  much  furpaffing  Poiftiers  in  a taCtical  conlideration, 
as  inferior  in  the  bloody  lid  of  the  killed,  and  the  confe- 
quences that  enfued  upon  it. 


In  proportion  fis  w£  approach  nearer  to  modern  times,  "we 
view  the  military  fcience  making  fader  dndes  towards  im> 
provement.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  effected  by  degrees 
an  important  change  in  the  whole  art  of  war.  The  arms  and 
order  of  the  battalions  underwent  a total  alteration.  The 
cavalry,  formerly  the  main  dependence  of  an  army,  info- 
much  that  no  perfon  of  family  would  ferve  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity than  as  a horfeman,  became  a mere  appendage  to  the 
infantry,  who,  fince  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  have  gene- 
rally decided  the  event  of  battles.  The  mufquet  and  bayo- 
net are  now  fubfcituted  for  the  pike  and  fword  ; and  armies, 
like  fortified  places,  mud  be  approached  in  form,  and  bat- 
tered down  by  artillery,  while  the  mod  complete  defeat  is 
rarely  attended  with  worfe  confequences  than  the  lofs  of 
the  furrounding  territory. 

About  the  year  1630,  the  entrance  of  Gudavus  Adol- 
phus and  his  Swedes  into  the  German  empire,  and  the  great 
events  which  fignaiized  the  war  of  thirty  years,  render  mi- 
litary hiftory  more  interefting.  The  celebrated  battles 
of  Leipzick  and  Lutzen,  where  the  firb  modern  ufe  was 
made  of  the  column,  now  the  chief  inftrument  of  the  gain 
of  victories,  are  remarkable  epochs.  On  thofe  days  the  hard- 
earned  laurels  of  Tilly  and  of  Walhein  faded  in  a moment 
before  the  comprehenfive  genius  of  Gudavus,  who,  by  his 
Ikilful  difpofi'cions  bought,  though  with  his  life,  the  title  of 
the  firb  general  of  his  age.  A lucceffion  of  heroes,  Wei- 
mar, Bannier,  Tordenfon,  andWrangel,  adopted  and  im- 
proved upon  his  maxims.  Conde  and  Turenne  profited  anew 
by  the  example  ; and  a fucceflion  of  victories  obtained  under 
their  aufpices,  rendered  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  during  50 
years  invincible. 

On  entering  upon  the  hidory  of  the  war  of  1690,  we  are 
furprized  at  the  rapid  improvements  in  that  part  of  the  mi- 
litary art,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article.  The  engage- 
ment of  Steinkirk  prefents  a remarkable  indance  of  the 
recovery  of  an  affair  judged  entirely  defperate.  The  battle 
of  Landen  fhews  us  an  army  entrenched  behind  a number 
of  fortified  villages,  driven  from  all  its  defences,  and  carried 
as  it  were  by  dorm.  The  bayonet,  ufed  firb  by  Catinat  at 
the  aCtion  of  Marfaglia,  added  a new  and  terrible  weapon 
of  offence  to  the  infantry,  and  by  degrees  entirely  fuperfeded 
the  ufe  of  the  pike.  The  reader  will  now  obferve  armies 
more  numerous  and  more  regularly  fubfilled  than  formerly, 
plans  of  attack  and  defence  more  ingenious  and  connected, 
artillery  more  formidable  and  better  ierved,  and  a degree  of 
method  in  military  operations  not  before  praCtifed. 

In  the  war  of  fucceflion,  or  that  which  took  its  rife  from 
the  feparate  claims  of  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Audria  to 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  the  three  great  battles  of  Hochftedt, 
of  Ramillies,  and  of  Turin,  immortalized  by  the  abilities 
and  fplendid  victories  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  claim 
particular  attention.  To  enlarge  upon  each  under  the  pre- 
fent article,  would  trefpafs  too  much  on  the  boundaries  af- 
flgned  to  us ; we  therefore  refer  the  fcientific  reader  to  the 
heads  Hochstedt,  &c.  where  he  will  find  a fuccinCt 
account  of  thofe  engagements,  illudrated  by  the  criti- 
cal remarks  of  an  excellent  military  judge,  M.  de  Feu- 
quieres. 

Of  all  the  battles  fought  by  Charles  XII.  in  his  nine  years’ 
war  with  the  Ruffian  empire  about  the  fame  period,  that  of 
Pultowa  alone  is  remarkable  in  a taCtical  point  of  view. 
Narva,  Duna,Cliffow,  &c.  furniffi  but  fplendid  and  tranfitory 
indances  of  fuccefsful  rafhnefs  in  a military  madman.  The 
battle,  or  rather  five  battles,  of  Lefno  on  the  Sofia,  fought 
by  general  Lewenhaupt  againd  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Czar,  are  interefting  in  fo  far  as  they  difplay  the  aftonilhing 
refources  of  gwedifh  valour. 
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From  a tranquillity  of  fifty  years,  hardly  interrupted  by 
the  fhort  conteft  for  the  fuccelfion  of  Poland,  Europe  was 
arouzed  by  the  war  of  1740.  With  wonder  we  behold  a 
nation,  hardly  before  reckoned  in  the  number  of  her  powers, 
a nation  of  foldiers,  flart  into  energy ; and,  headed  by  a 
monarch  who  to  the  mod;  confummate  generalfhip  joined 
the  qualifications  rarely  found  in  military  men,  of  love  for 
the  fciences,  and  genius  for  their  improvement,  perform  the 
moil  aftonifhing  and  romantic  exploits.  It  would  be  fuper- 
fiuous  to  fellow  the  P ruffian  hero  through  his  career  of 
victory  and  glorious  diflrefs,  or  to  enumerate  the  various 
means  and  manoeuvres  by  which  he  triumphed  at  Friedbcrg, 
at  Prague,  at  Liffa,  at  Zorndorff,  and  at  Torgaw,  over  the 
firmnefs  and  difeipline  of  Auftrian  forces,  the  talents  of  a 
Daun,  and  the  enterprize  of  a Laudohn.  Nor  have  we  room 
to  enter  into  details  of  his  defeats  at  Kolin,  Hochkirchen, 
and  Cunnersdorff;  defeats  which  only  throw  additional  luf- 
tre  on  his  tranfeendent  abilities. 

It  feerned  impoffible  for  human  genius  to  furpafs  the 
bounds  preferibed  by  the  immortal  Frederic  to  modern  tac- 
tics. His  hand  had  modelled  armies  into  mere  machines, 
liable  to  be  directed  with  promptitude  at  the  plcafure  of 
the  mover.  The  fyftems  pradlifed  in  the  Pruffian  and 
Auftrian  fchools,  feerned  to  defy  alteration  or  improvement ; 
and  the  art  of  drawing  up  armies  in  order  of  battle  particu- 
larly was  reduced  to  certain  rules,  adapted  to  all  lituations, 
and  which  enfured  every  prefumptive  means  of  fuccefs. 

A revolution,  the  effcdls  of  which  have  been  feverely  felt 
in  the  mod  remote  corners  of  the  globe  ; a revolution,  which 
has  fhaken  the  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  moft 
powerful  nations,  arrived  to  overturn  monarchies,  to  change 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  to  convert  it  into  one  vaft 
theatre  of  war.  The  military  art  did  not  efcape  the  ge- 
neral influence.  When  the  armies  of  Pruffia  and  Auftria, 
numerous,  valiant,  and  bred  up  in  the  fchools  of  Frederic 
and  Eaudohn,  poured  their  united  forces  upon  the  French 
republic,  oppofed  only  by  raw  levies,  undifeiplined,  half 
armed,  and  conducted  by  generals,  many  of  whom  knew 
nothing  of  fervice  by  experience  ; what  refources  could  we 
fuppofe  a nation  to  poffefs,  capable  of  counterbalancing 
fuch  difadvantages  ! But  with  amazement  we  view  the  difei- 
plined  invaders,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  campaign,  driven 
back  with  fhame  and  defeat.  We  view  the  bell  officers  in 
Europe  in  a difgraceful  retreat  before  mere  novices  in  the 
art  of  war.  We  view  enthufiafm  fupply  the  place  of  com- 
manders, of  numbers,  and  of  difeipline. 

One  general  battle  had  fubjugated  Belgium  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  France,  when  the  treachery  of  a general  not  only 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  that  country,  but  endangered  the 
frontier  of  the  republic  itfelf,  then  covered  only  by  a difor- 
ganized  army.  Neverthelefs,  during  a long  and  bloody 
campaign,  the  forces  of  almoft  the  whole  of  Europe  united 
ftrove  in  vain  to  break  through  the  firft  line  of  the  border- 
ing fortreffes.  The  feene  was  foon  totally  changed.  The 
eolle&ed  energy  of  a nation,  overbearing  all  oppofition,  re- 
pelled the  attack  ; retaliated  invafion  ; and  by  feven  of  the 
moft  brilliant  campaigns  recorded  in  hiftory,  atchieved  fuch 
important,  rapid,  and  extenfive  conquelts  as  almoft  exceed 
credibility. 

We  mull  not  place  to  the  foie  account  of  enthufiafm 
thefe  wonderful  fuccefles.  Enthufiafm  alone,  though  backed 
by  ftill  greater  numbers,  muft  ultimately  have  proved  inef- 
ficient, when  oppofed  to  difeiplined  troops  and  fkilful  gene- 
rals. The  art  of  war  gradually  affumed  a new  face.  To  the 
maxims  of  the  German  fchool,  others  fucceeded  ftill  more 
prompt,  more  energetic,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  na- 
tion which  carried  them  into  execution.  To  the  excellence 
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of  their  artillery,  their  fkill  in  the  art  of  managing  the  bay- 
onet, and  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  they  have 
executed  the  different  modes  of  charging  in  column,  as  well 
as  to  the  extraordinary  talents  of  their  felf-taught  generals, 
the  French  owe  chiefly  their  fuccefles  in  the  late  war.  Un- 
der fome  future  article  we  fhall  hazard  fome  obfervations  on 
their  mode  of  engaging. 

In  a war  fo  produftive  of  bloody  and  general  engage- 
ments as  the  laft,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  parti- 
cular inftances.  Never  in  one  campaign  did  fo  many  bat- 
tles take  place  as  in  1794,  when  from  the  beginning  of 
April  forwards  hardly  a day  paffed  without  fome  defperate 
confiift.  In  point  of  confequences,  we  muft  affign  the  firft 
rank  to  Jemappe,  Tirlemont,  Haguenau,  Fleurus,  Millefi- 
mo,  Arcole,  Marengo,  and  Hohenlinden  ; but  if  we  only 
coniider  the  daughter  on  both  fides,  Lodi,  Verona,  Stock- 
ach,  Novi,  and  Zurich  ftand  pre-eminent.  A few  remarks 
upon  thefe,  with  fome  other  affairs  of  principal  confequence, 
will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 

When  we  coniider  the  immenfe  refources  required  to 
maintain  a large  army,  and  the  inconvenience  with  which 
the  movements  of  more  unwieldy  bodies  are  ftill  attended, 
we  fhall  find  room  to  commend  the  lefs  extenfive  fcale  on 
which  we  carry  on  our  wars,  compared  to  that  of  more  an- 
cient times.  Indeed  the  armies,  which  we  are  allured  have 
been  brought  forth  to  battle  in  the  earlier  ages,  almoft  flag- 
ger our  belief.  Sefoftris  is  faid  (D:od.  Sic.  i.)  to  have  led 
600,000  foot,  24,000  horfe,  and  27,000  armed  chariots,  on 
his  famous  expedition  into  Upper  Alia.  The  fame  hiftorian 
fwells  the  armies  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  two  and  three 
millions  of  men.  We  are  told  in  feripture  that  Zerah,  a 
barbarous  potentate,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  a 
million  of  his  fubjedts,  who  were  totally  exterminated  by 
the  Jewifh  monarch  Afa ; nor  are  the  accounts  of  the  num- 
bers engaged  at  mount  Zemaraim  on  both  Fides,  and  the 
carnage  of  the  Ifraelites  on  that  occallon  lefs  marvellous. 
(II.  Chron.)  Darius,  in  his  Scythian  expedition  marched 
at  the  head  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  of  his  fubjedts  (He- 
rod. lib.  iii.).  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  a fleet  of  more 
than  1300  triremes,  and  a land  army  of  2,100,000  men. 
According  to  Herodotus  (lib.  vii.),  the  whole  of  his  fea 
and  land  forces  numbered  above  five  millions  Thefe  num- 
bers, immenfe  as  they  are,  will  hardly  appear  exaggerated, 
when  we  refledt  on  the  holts  afterwards  brought  into  the 
field  by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  the  formidable  fwarms 
of  Croifes  in  the  middle  ages.  Tire  laft  Darius,  when  he 
engaged  Alexander  at  Iffus,  muftered  in  his  army  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  ; and  fome  hiftorians  make  his  forces  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela  amount  to  a million. 

The  eafe  with  which  thefe  immenfe  hods  were  defeated  by 
comparatively  trifling  numbers  of  Greeks,  gives  us  the  moft: 
mean  idea  of  their  bravery  and  military  fkill.  We  muft  ex- 
cept the  inftance  of  Platasa,  where  the  victory  was  obfti- 
nately  difputed,  and  the  carnage  confequently  dreadful. 
There  are  Few  inftances  upon  record  of  a battle  fo  completely 
deciflve.  Of  300,000  men,  of  whom  the  Perfian  army  con- 
fided at  the  commencement  of  the  adtion,  not  four  thoufand 
efcaped  the  deftrudtion  of  that  fatal  day.  (Herod,  ix.) 

The  Romans,  although  they  fometimes  kept  very  nume- 
rous forces  on  foot  in  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
feldom  employed  above  forty  thoufand  men  in  the  fame  ar- 
my. In  their  war  with  the  Cifalpine  Gauls,  fubfequent  to 
the  firft  Punic,  they  levied  between  feven  and  eight  hundred 
thoufand  troops  ; but  thefe  all  adled  in  feparate  corps.  One 
of  the  largeft  armies  they  ever  brought  into  the  field,  was 
that  defeated,  or  rather  deftroyed,  at  Cannse  by  Hannibal. 
It  confifted  of  76,000  foot  and  7,200  l-iorfe,  of  all  whom 
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only  about  3000  efcaped  death  or  captivity.  This  defeat, 
terrible  as  it  was,  was  fome  years  after  revenged  by  the 
{laughter  of  60,000  Carthaginians  on  the  banks  of  the  Me- 
tanrus.  (Polyb.  lib.  ii  & iii.  Livy.) 

We  Ihudder  at  the  cruelties  which  fometimes  accompanied 
the  triumphs  of  Rome  over  her  more  barbarous  and  undifci- 
plined  enemies.  L.  Scipio  deftroyed  50,000  Syrians  at 
Magneiia.  Marius,  in  his.  contell  with  the  Teutones,  took 
or  exterminated  above  300,000  of  them.  In  a fecond  bat- 
tle, againft  the  Cimbri,  he  flew  120,000,  and  captured  half 
that  number.  In  three  battles  againlt  the  generals  of  Mi- 
thridates,  Sylla  cut  in  pieces  200,000  men.  The  bloody 
defeats  he  fultained  from  Lucullus,  during  the  liege  of  Cy- 
zicus,  coft  the  fame  Mithridates  three  hundred  thoufand  of 
his  forces.  On  one  occaficm,  Julius  Coefar  annihilated  an 
army  of  368,000  Helvetii  ; on  another,  he  extirpated  up- 
wards of  430,000  Germans,  who  had  crolfed  the  Rhine  in 
quell  of  new  fettlements.  (Livy.  Pint,  in  Mar.,  Sylla,  & 
Lucull.  C<ef.  de  Bell.  Gall.) 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  themfelves,  we  find  in- 
ftances,  confidering  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, of  (laughter  equally  dreadful.  In  the  battle  before 
the  Colline  gate  of  Rome,  Telefilms,  a general  of  the  Ma- 
rian faction,  commanded  79,000  men  again!!  Cornelius  Sylla ; 

J 2,000  of  thefe  being  taken,  were  chiefly  maflacred  in  cold 
blood  after  the  action  : all  the  reft  perifhed  either  on  the 
field  or  in  the  flight  by  the  fwords  of  their  implacable  coun- 
trymen. In  jullice  to  Casfar  we  mult  obferve,  that  his  tri- 
umphs over  the  Pompeian  party  were  in  a great  meafure 
exempt  from  thefe  atrocities.  (Plut.  in  Sylla.  Eutrop.) 

It  is  the  well-founded  remark  of  a judicious  and  elegant 
writer,  that  our  European  battles  appear  only  as  fkirmifhes, 
when  compared  to  thofe  which  have  deluged  the  plains  of 
Alia  with  blood.  (Voltaire,  Ellai  fur  l’eiprit  et  les  moeurs 
des  nations)  In  the  year  1218,  fatally  diftinguifhed  as  be- 
ing the  epocha  of  the  firft  irruption  of  the  Moguls  and  Tar- 
tars into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Alia  ; the  deftroyer 
Ghengis-Khan  marched  to  the  fiege  of  Otrar  at  the  head  of 

700.000  combatants.  Mohammed,  the  reigning  fultan  of 
Karazm,  oppofed  him  with  an  army  400,000  ftrong.  The 
weaker  party  was  defeated,  and  the  Tartar  conqueror  com- 
menced his  fanguinary  career  by  the  deftrudlion  of  150,000 
of  his  enemies.  This  firft  chaftifement  only  paved  the  way 
for  others  ftill  more  terrible.  In  following  the  great  Khan 
through  the  dreadful  fcenes  tranfcribed  by  De  la  Croix  from 
the  bell  Eaftern  authorities,  we  are  fhocked  at  the  unheard 
of  feverities  exercifed  upon  fuch  cities  as  moll  incurred  his 
anger  by  an  obffinate  refiftance.  The  particulars  of  fuch 
tragedies  would  but  difguft  the  reader.  To  feledl  a few  of 
the  moll  remarkable  inllances : — At  the  {forming  of  Ka- 
razm, Mohammed’s  capital,  200,000  perfons  were  maflacred, 
and  half  that  number  fold  for^flaves;  90,000  were  {hot  to 
death  with  arrows  in  cold  blood  on  the  plains  of  Nefa ; 

1.747.000  were  butchered  in  the  two  cities  of  Nifhabur  and 
Tiis,  and  their  dependencies;  1,600,000  in  the  diltridl  of 
Herat  ; and  in  the  laft  battle  fought  by  G'nengis  Khan 
again!!  the  rebels  of  Tangut,  300,000  are  reported  to  have 
perifhed.  To  difmifs  this  fubjedl,  the  Chineie  records  in- 
form us,  that  in  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
the  numbers  of  perfons  deftroyed  by  Ghengis  Khan  amount- 
ed to  the  dreadful  total  of  eighteen  millions  and  upwards. 
(Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hift»  de  Gheng.  Khan,  Par.  1710. 
Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  vol.  iv. ) 

The  fubfequent  wars  of  the  Moguls  abound  with  exam- 
ples of  almoll  equal  enormity.  In  the  fiege  of  the  capital 
of  the  Ctunefe  empire  by  Oktay  Khan,  a million  of  people 
were  flam  on  both  Tides.  Timur  Bek,  who  carried  on  his 
expeditions  upon  the  fame  plan  as  Ghengis,  could  bring 


800,000  men  at  once  into  the  field,  with  whom  he  fo  com- 
pletely defeated  at  Ancyra  400,000  T urks  under  Bajazet, 
that  not  a fortieth  part  efcaped  the  common  deftradtion. 
In  a word,  it  is  in  Afia  that  war  has  always  been  waged  on 
the  molt  gigantic  feale. 

Lefs  bloody  in  their  conquefts,  and  more  generous  in 
their  difputes,  the  armies,  which  during  the  two  lall  centu- 
ries have  been  fet  on  foot  by  European  nations,  were  com- 
paratively trifling  in  number.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
where  220,000  men  were  engaged  on  both  Tides,  is  moll  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  the  combatants  ; thole  of  Hoch- 
. ftedt  and  Prague  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  human  fpecies. 
At  Hochlledt,  the  French  and  Bavarian  army,  which  before 
the  a£lion  muftered  60,000  men,  was  reduced  to  one-third  of 
that  number.  The  battle  of  Prague  coft  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  by  his  own  confeffion,  i 8,000  of  his  bell  troops,  while 
the  Aullrians  loll  24,000  men. 

It  is  with  furrow  we  are  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  car- 
nage on  feveral  occafions,  during  the  laft  unhappy  conteft, 
has  been  unexampled  in  the  hiltory  of  modern  war.  Upon 
tne  Rhine,  in  particular,  the  lofs  on  both  Tides,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  December  1793,  is  computed  at  80,000 
men. 

The  following  coneife  lift  of  the  moll  remarkable  and 
decifive  battles  which  have  taken  place  (chiefly  in  Europe) 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  may  not  Drove  wholly  unacceptable. 

B.  C. 

Marathon,  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  fought  490 
Himera,  in  Sicily,  between  the  Greeks  and  Carthagi- 
nians, 480 

Plataea,  Greeks  and  Perfians,  479 

Mycale,  in  Ionia, 

Eurymedon, 

In  Egypt,  between  the  Athenians  and  Perfians,  460 

Of  the  Affinaros,  in  Sicily,  between  the  Athenians  and 
Syracufans,  4 r 3 

Cynaxa,  in  Perfia, 

Coronea,  between  Agefilaus  and  the  forces  of  the  The- 
ban alliance, 

Leudlra,  where  the  Spartans  were  entirely  defeated  by 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  371 

Mantinaea,  ^63 

Cheronasa,  -^8 

Of  the  Granicus,  33^ 

I fins,  333 

Arbela,  or  Gaugamela,  which  fubverted  the  Perfian 
empire,  3 3 j 

Of  the  Hydafpes,  between  Alexander  and  Porus,  327 

Ipfus,  in  Phrygia, 

Beneventum,  in  Italy,  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, _ _ 274 

Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, 262 

Tunis,  in  Africa,  do.  255 

Panormus,  in  Sicily,  do.  251 

Of  the  Macar,  in  Africa,  between  Hamilcar  Barcas  and 
the  revolted  mercenaries,  230 

Trebia,  in  Italy,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  218 
Of  the  lake  Thrafymenus,  do.  217 

Cannae,  do.  one  of  the  mofl  complete  defeats  men- 
tioned in  hiflory,  216 

Sena,  on  the  Metaunis,  where  the  army  of  Afdrubal 
was  cut  off  by  Nero,  the  Roman  conful,  207 

In  Spain,  between  Scipio  and  Afdrubal  the  fou  of 

Gifco,  206 

Zaina,  Hannibal  totally  defeated  by  Scipio,  202 

Magnefia,  between  L.  Scipio  and  Antiochus,  190 

Pydna,  between  Perfeus  and  P.  iEmilius,  168 

Nephcrisj 
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Nepheris,  decifive  of  the  third  Panic  war,  147 

Cirta,  in  Numidia,  between  Marius  and  Jugurtha,  106 

Near  the  Rhone,  where  the  Romans  fufta  ned  a terrible 
defeat  from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones’  105 

Aquse  Sextia:,  between  Marius  ar.d  the  Teutones,  102 

Vercelbe,  in  which  Marius  totally  exterminated  the 
Cimbri,  1 01 

Cheronsea,  between  Sylla  and  the  army  of  Mithri- 
dates,  86 

Orchomenus,  do.  85 

Before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Sylla  and  the  Sam- 

nite  Tclefinus,  82 

Cabira,  between  Lucullus  and  Mithridates,  7 1 

Tigranocerta,  between  Lucullus  and  Tigranes,  69 

Carrhse,  Craffus  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  53 

Pnarfalia,  between  Caffiar  and  Pompey,  48 

Philippi,  42 

Aftium,  31 

- A.  13. 

Bedriacum,  between  the  legions  of  Otho  a nd  Vitellius,  69 
Cremona,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius  and  Vefpa- 
iian,  69 

Lugdunum,  in  Gaul,  between  Severus  and  Albinus,  198 
Chalons,  between  /Etius  and  Attila,  in  which  300,000 
perfons  fell  on  both  fides,  45  r 

Aiznadin,  in  Syria,  634 

Kadefia,  in  Fars,  which  fubverted  the  empire  of  the 
Saffanides  in  Perfia,  634 

Yermuk,  in  Syria,  where  the  Saracen  general  Khaled 
totally  defeated  the  Greeks,  636 

Fontenay,  in  France,  841 

Haftings,  1066 

Afcalon  in  Paleftine,  between  the  Croifes  and  the 
Saracens,  1x92 

Bouvines,  1214 

Otrar  in  Tartary,  1218 

Of  the  Indus,  between  Ghengis  Khan  and  Jalalo’dain,  1221 
Bannockburn,  I3I4 

Creffy,  1346 

Poiftiers,  1356 

Angouri,  between  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane,  1402 

Agincourt,  I4I5 

Towton,  1461 

Bofworth,  between  Henry  VII.  and  Richard  III. 
which  finifhed  the  war  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  1485 

Flodden,  I5I3 

Marignano,  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Swifs,  I5I5 

Pavia,  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  1525 

Mohatz  in  Hungary,  which  decided  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom,  1526 

S.  Quintin,  1 55 7 

Nieuport,  by  prince  Maurice  over  Albert,  1600 

Prague,  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  over  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, 1620 

Leipzick,  by  Guflavus  Adolphus  over  count  Tilly,  1631 

Lutzen,  memorable  for  the  death  of  Guflavus  Adol- 
phus, 1632 

Nordlingen,  where  the  Proteflant  league  in  Germany 
was  totally  defeated,  1 634 

Breittenfeld,  near  Leipzick,  1642 

Edgehill,  1642 

Rocroy,  1 643 

Nafeby,  164  5 

Jancowitz,  1645 

Worcefler,  1651 

Before  Vienna,  which  was  relieved  in  confequence,  168$ 


A.  D. 

Boyne  in  Ireland,  1690 

Fleurus,  1690 

Staffarda,  in  which  the  Savoyards  were  defeated  by 
Catinat,  k 1690 

Salankemen,  where  the  Turks  were  totally  defeated  by 
prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  1691 

Aghrim  in  Ireland,  1691 

Steink-irk,  1692 

Landen,  1693 

Zentha  on  the  Tibifc,  memorable  for  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Turks  by  prince  Eugene,  1697 

Narva,  1700 

Cliffow,  1702 

Hochfledt,  2 Aug.  1704 

Ramillies,  t 2 May,  1 706 

Turin,  27  Augufl,  1706 

Almanza,  14  April,  1707 

Pultowa,  30  June,  1709 

Malplaquet,  11  Sept.  1709 

Denain,  ' 1712 

Peterwaradin,  5 Aug.  1716 

Belgrade,  1 6 Aug.  1 7 1 7 

Parma,  18  June,  1734 

Guaflalla,  8 Sept.  1734 

Mol  wit  z (the  firft  defeat  given  to  the  Auftrians  by 
Frederic  III.),  30  March,  1741 

Czaflow,  6 May,  1742 

Fontenoy,  a memorable  battle,  30  April,  1745 

Friedberg  in  Silefia,  where  the  king  of  Prufiia  totally 
defeated  the  Auftrians,  24  May,  1744 

Rotto-freddo  in  Italy,  3 1 May,  1 746 

Culloden,  16  April,  1746 

Prague,  6 May,  1757 

Kolin  (the  firft  defeat  fuftained  by  the  king  of  Prufiia), 

18  June,  1757 

Plaffey,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
the  Britifh  nation  inBengaland  Hindoftan,  23  June,  1757 
Rofbach,  5 Nov.  1757 

Breflaw,  2 2 Nov.  1757 

Liffa,  5 Dec.  1757 

Zorndorff  (in  this  battle  the  king  of  Prufiia  totally  de- 
feated the  Ruffians  with  terrible  daughter),  25  Aug.  1758 
Hochkirchen,  140ft.  1758 

Minden,  1 Aug.  1759 

CunnerfdorfF  (the  king  of  Prufiia  here  fuftained  a com- 
plete defeat  from  the  Ruffians),  12  Aug.  1759 

Torgau,  3 Nov.  1760 

Freyberg,  decifive  of  the  feven  years’ war  29061.1762 
Choczim,  30  April,  1769 

Foczan,  1789 

Jemappe,  in  which  the  Auftrians  were  defeated  by 
Dumourier,  and  loft  in  confequence  all  their  poffef- 
fions  in  the  Netherlands,  6 Nov.  1792 

Tirlemont,  where  Dumourier  was  defeated  by  the  prince 
of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  the  Netherlands  fubfequently 
recovered,  18  March,  1793 

Between  Dietz  and  Louvain,  fought  by  the  fame 
generals,  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  22  March,  j 793 

Haguenau,  8 Dec.  1793 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Landau  (the  Auftro-Pruffian 
army  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  republican  generals 
Hoche  and  Pichegru),  from  the  22  to  the  27  Dec.  1793 
Moucron  (Gen.  Clairfait  was  again  defeated  by  Pi- 
chegru), 29  April,  1794 

Fleurus  (the  prince  of  Cobourg  was  defeated  by  Jour- 
dan.  This  battle  ultimately  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Netherlands),  26  June,  1794 

Liege, 
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Liege,  between  Jourdan  ?nd  Clairfait,  17  and  18  Sept.  1 794 
On  the  Roer  between  the  iame  generals,  (Gen.  Clairfait 
was  overthrown  in  both  thefe  aftions,)  ill  to  3d  Oft.  1794 
Montenotte, 

Millefimo, 

Lego, 

Bridge  of  Lodi, 

Ettingen, 

Near  Nuremberg, 

Caftiglione, 

Roveredo, 

Arcole, 

S.  Marco, 

Before  Mantua  (Gen. 

laid  down  their  arms] 

On  the  Tagliamento, 

Tarvis, 

Stokach, 

Verona, 

Magnan, 

Of  the  Adda, 

Zurich, 

On  the  Trebia, 

Novi, 

Zurich, 

Engen, 

Mofkirch, 

On  the  Rifs, 

Ulm, 

Marengo, 

Hohenlinden, 


IO  April,  1796 

17  April,  1796 

18  April,  1796 
1 1 May,  1796 

9 July,  1796 
22  Aug.  1796 

15  Aug.  1796 
4 Sept.  1796 

5,  6,  and  7 Nov.  1796 
1 3 and  14  Jan.  1797 
Provera  and  his  whole  divilion 
, 16  Jan.  1797 

16  March,  1797 
25  March,  1797 
25  March,  1799 
26  and  30  March,  1799 
5 April,  1799 
27  April,  1799 

4 June,  1799 
17,  18,  and  19  June,  1799 

16  Aug.  1799 
24  Sept.  1799 

3 May,  1800 

5 May,  1800 
9 May,  1800 

21  May,  1800 
14  June,  1800 
3 Dec.  1800 


The  chief  view  of  the  great  commanders  of  modern  times 
has  been,  till  of  late  years,  rather  to  harafs,  or  ftarve  an 
enemy,  by  frequent  alarms,  by  cutting  off  his  fupplies  of 
proviiions,  carrying  off  his  baggage,  feizing  his  polls,  &c. 
than  to  flake  their  fortune  and  imputation  on  the  event  of  a 
day  ; a battle  generally  deciding  the  fate  of  a campaign,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  the  war  It  is  therefore  a rule  never  to 
venture  a general  aftion  without  important  reafons,  or  when 
abfolute  neceffity  leaves  no  other  choice. 

Reafons  for  feeking  and  engaging  the  enemy  are,  a de- 
cided fuperiority  in  number  or  quality  of  forces  ; difcord 
among  the  commanders  of  the  oppofite  army,  when  actuated 
by  different  interefls  ; an  obvious  incapacity  on  their  part, 
demordlrated  by  a negleft  of  the  ordinary  precautions  in  en- 
camping, or  on  a march,  the  neceffity  of  relieving  a con- 
hderable  place  befieged  by  the  adverfary  ; an  apprehenfion 
of  the  total  ruin  and  difperfion  of  an  army,  unlefs  prevent- 
ed by  fuccefs  in  a general  engagement;  an  intelligence  of 
reinforcements  coming  to  the  enemy,  whofejunftion  would 
render  him  fuperior,  and  change  the  Hate  of  affairs  ; a parti- 
cular advantage  obtained  in  fome  preceding  aftion,  which, 
however  indecifive,  has  given  the  enemy  a fmart  check,  and 
procured  an  evident  fuperiority  ; or  in  fine,  the  obligation 
of  putting  all  to  the  rifle  of  a battle. 

The  mofl  proper  reafons  for  avoiding  it  are  ; the  having 
lefs_to  hope  for  from  a viftory,  than  to  fear  from  an  over- 
throw ; inferiority,  either  in  number  or  courage  of  the 
troops ; an  expectation  of  frefn  fuccours,  or  the  junftion 
of  a coniiderable  detachment  ; the  impoffibility  of  bringing 
the  enemy,  too  advantageoufly  polled,  to -an  engagement 
on  fair  terms,  or  of  forcing  him  in  his  entrenchments  ; or 
the  profpeft  of  ruining  his  army  by  temporifmg,  and  de- 
clining battle.  See  Action. 

But  a refolution  to  engage  being  once  taken,  in  ccnfe- 
quence  of  one  or  other  of  the  reafons  above  recited,  the  next 
objeft  to  be  confidered  is  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution with  the  ilrongefl  prefumption  of  fuccefs.  Thofe 


meafures  are  partly  preparatory  to  the  affair;  but  the  mofl 
important  and  effential  chiefly  take  their  rife  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent circumllances  of  the  aftion  itfelf,  and  are  thofe  which 
almofl  always  determine  its  fuccefs. 

Preparatory  to  fighting,  a general  fhould  carefully  obferve 
the  following  particulars.  He  fhould  form  the  order  of  bat- 
tle according  to  the  llrength  and  quality  of  the  troops  of 
which  his  own  army  is  compofed,  always  having  an  eye 
towards  counterafting  the  difpofition  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pefted  to  find  the  enemy.  The  general  officers  fhould  be 
affigned  their  refpeftive  pofls,  and  copies  of  the  order  of 
battle  carefully  fent  to  fuch  as  have  a feparate  command, 
who  mull  be  refponfible  for  its  obfervation  in  every  refpeft. 
All  the  tioops  mull  be  perfeftly  armed  and  equipped  ; the 
proper  number  of  cartridges  diilributed  previoufly  to  the 
battle ; waggons  loaded  with  ammunition,  and  arms  fta- 
tioned  in  the  rear  of  thofe  battalions,  which,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  have  the  hottefl  fire  to  fultain  ; and  a frefh  referve  pro- 
vided at  the  park  of  artillery  ; as  well  to  give  out  before  and 
during  the  aftion,  if  wanted,  as  after  it  is  over,  when  there 
are  generally  many  miffing.  Time,  if  poffible,  fhould  be 
allowed  to  the  troops  to  reft  and  refrefh  themfelves,  before 
the  engagement.  Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  medicines  mufl 
be  provided,  and  rather  more  in  number  than  may  be  deem- 
ed barely  fufficient.  The  army  mufl  be  totally  difencum- 
bered  of  the  heavy  baggage,  and  the  remainder  lodged  in  a 
place  of  fafety  at  fome  diftance.  The  advantages  of  fun 
and  wind,  however  trivial,  are  not  to  be  neglefted.  The 
foldiers  fhould  likewil'e  be  infpired  with  the  defire  of  fight- 
ing, and  a certainty  of  viftory  ; inflamed  with  the  hope  of 
plunder  and  good  quarters  ; and  the  officers  reminded  of 
glory  and  of  rewards. 

Thofe  occaixons  of  conquering  which  commonly  only  pre- 
fent  themfelves  on  the  day  of  battle  are,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ground  ; itrift  obfervance  of  the  difpofition  already  con- 
certed, and,  fhould  a correftion  prove  neceffary,  the  making 
of  it  without  confufion,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  thofe 
officers,  who,  from  their  fituations,  fhould  become  apprifed 
of  it.  The  artillery  is  to  be  planted  along  the  line,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  country ; and  every  opportunity 
narrowly  watched  of  gaining  an  advantage,  either  by  ex- 
tending the  wings  to  turn,  if  poffible,  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy  ; or  by  doling  and  protefting,  to  draught  fufficient 
troops  from  them  for  a grand  attack  where  the  enemy  may 
appear  mofl  feeble.  Should  the  march  to  the  enemy  be 
made  by  night,  or  little  probability  offer  of  finifhing  the 
conteft  before  dark  ; the  word  fhould  be  given  to  the  whole 
line  before  they  march.  If  the  advance  is  made  in  line,  due 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  equality  of  the  wings, 
and  the  requifite  diftance  between  the  lines  ; frequent  halts 
fhould  be  made  to  give  the  artillery  time  to  fire  and  load, 
and  the  ranks  to  recover  their  order.  Frequent  warnings, 
above  all,  fhould  be  given  the  foldiers  to  receive  the 
enemy’s  fire,  and  abftain  from  returning  it  till  they  have 
drawn  their  adverfaries’  ammunition  from  them  : for  troops 
who  have  parted  with  their  fire  will  moft  infallibly  give  way 
on  feeing  an  opponent  advance,  ready  to  pour  in  a heavy 
volley  upon  them.  If,  however,  both  parties  purfue  the 
fame  maxim,  the  only  expedient  is,  to  march  up  clofe  to  the 
enemy,  give  in  a general  difeharge  upon  them,  and  prevent 
its  being  returned  by  immediately  having  recourfe  to  the 
bayonet,  under  cover  of  the  fmoke,  which  feldom  fails  to 
produce  an  important  effeft. 

If  the  advancing  army,  by  reafen  of  the  diftance  it  has  to 
march,  or  tne  inequality  and  clofe  nature  of  the  ground,  or 
defiles,  it  mufl  pafs,  cannot  come  at  the  enemy  in  front,  the 
approach  mufl  be  made  in  a fufficient  number  of  columns,  to 
admit  the  formation  in  order  of  battle,  out  of  diftance  ©f  be- 
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ing  charged  when  in  column.  The  general  officers  \ylio  con- 
duct thefe  columns  Ihould  alfo  carefully  obferve  the  motions 
of  each  other,  fo  that  the  heads  of  their  diviiions  may  at 
lead  preferve  a front  ; and  that,  when  arrived  at  the  ground 
where  the  army  is  to  deploy  into  line,  the  movement  may  be 
executed  with  diligence  and  caution,  and  at  too  great  a dif- 
tance  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy  before  all  the  battalions 
are  drawn  up  in  the  pre-concerted  order. 

The  commander  in  chief  Ihould  poll  himfelf  where  he  may 
bell  and  moll  conveniently  remark  the  effedl  of  the  fail 
charge,  and  whence  he  may  with  the  leall  difficulty  difperie 
his  orders,  either  to  fullain  the  troops  who  may  have  broken 
the  enemy,  or  to  replace  fuch  as  have  themfelves  been 
thrown  into  diforder.  For  both  thefe  purpofes  he  Ihould 
make  ufe  of  the  fupernumerary  forces  llationed  between  the 
two  lines,  or  of  thofe  of  the  referve,  as  he  may  judge  moll 
advifable.  Every  other  general  officer  Ihould  be  at  bis  par- 
ticular llation,  either  to  lead  to  the  charge,  or  to  remedy  the 
diforders  which  may  arife  in  the  brigade  entrulled  to  his 
command. 

If  the  battle  becomes  general  and  bloody,  and  fuccefs  in- 
clines to  neither  fide,  the  commander  in  chief  fhould  direct 
his  principal  effort  againll  that  part  of  the  line  where  the 
enemy’s  refinance  is  moil  obllinate  ; and  in  this  cafe  he 
Ihould  himfelf  hallen  to  the  fpot,  to  animate  the  troops  by 
his  prefence,  and  induce  them  to  charge,  under  his  eye,  with 
greater  vigour.  If  fuccefs  is  complete  throughout  the  firft 
line,  and  it  entirely  overthrows  that  of  the  enemy,  the  princi- 
pal attention  of  the  general,  and  of  the  other  officers,  Ihould 
be  employed  to  reltrain  the  foldiers,  prevent  them  from  leaving 
their  colours  to  follow'  up  the  flyers,  and,  committing  the 
purfuit  to  fome  detached  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantiy,  to 
march  in  good  order,  at  a Heady  pace,  to  fullain  thefe  de- 
tachments, and  affail  the  fecond  line  of  the  enemy.  The 
artillery  fhould  ahvays  accompany  the  firft  line,  in  the  order 
already  diftributed,  in  cafe  the  nature  of  the  ground  allow'S 
of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  army  Ihould  follow  the  move- 
ment, always  obferving,  without  confuflon,  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  two  lines  appointed  by  the  order  of  battle. 

Should  the  firft  line  give  way,  or  be  thrown  into  diforder 
by  the  enemy,  the  battalions  are  to  retire  through  the  inter- 
vals left  between  thofe  of  the  fecond  line,  behind  which  they 
are  to  halt  and  rally.  Great  care  is  here  neceffary  to  be 
taken  by  the  officers,  that  inftead  of  palling  through  the  in- 
tervals, the  routed  troops  do  not  direftly  rufh  in  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  fecond  line,  and  either  carry  them  off  in  the  ge- 
neral flight,  or  throw'  them  into  fuch  confuflon  and  diforder 
as  it  may  be  impoffible  to  repair  before  the  enemy  are  upon 
them. 

On  the  firft  line’s  giving  wray,  the  fecond  Ihould  march  up 
brilkly  to  its  relief,  and  charge  furiouily  upon  the  enemy 
without  giving  him  time  to  repair  the  diforder  into  which  the 
adlion  and  purluit  mull  of  courle  have  in  fome  meafure  thrown 
him.  By  executing  this  with  promptitude  and  determina- 
tion, it  is  often  eafy  to  retrieve  the  ground  which  has  been 
loft,  and  to  defeat  and  render  ufelefs  the  enemy’s  firft  line, 
already  confiderably  weakened  and  deranged  by  the  former 
attacks.  It  is  the  looner  effected,  as  the  enemy’s  fire  which 
does  moft  execution  is  thrown  away  ; the  fubfequent  dif- 
charges,  from  the  great  hurry  of  loading,  being  of  little  con- 
fequence,  in  comparifon  with  the  lirfl.  The  great  mifehief 
is,  that  the  fecond  line,  on  feeing  the  firft  give  way,  are 
ufually  ftruck  with  a panic  w’hich  magnifies  the  enemy,  and 
on  his  nearer  approach,  either  betake  themfelves  to  flight, 
pr  make  but  a faint  refiftance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vidtorv  Hill  remains  conftant, 
and  the  adverfe  fecond  line  is  overthrown,  the  general  is  chief 
ihould  ufe  Hill  greater  care  than  formerly  to  prevent  his  fol- 


diers  from  difperfing,  left  they  fhould  be  charged  and  routed 
by  the  firft  line  of  the  enemy,  w'hich  may  have  retired  and 
rallied  behind  their  fecond.  He  fhould  pufh  the  beaten 
troops,  Hill  keeping  bis  men  in  good  order,  and  in  line,  till 
their  confuflon  is  general.  Fie  mull  then  progreffively  aug- 
ment the  number  of  his  detached  forces  ; without,  however, 
once  fullering  any  individual  to  quit  his  colours  uniefs  com- 
manded. It  is  at  this  moment  that  he  fhould  employ  his 
referve,  and  the  different  corps  which  have  not  been  en- 
gaged, to  purfue  the  enemy,  prevent  them  from  rallying, 
and,  loft  of  all,  to  make  prifoners,  which  the  men  fhould 
never  be  iuffered  to  do  during  the  combat,  or  even  to  think 
of  the  booty,  till  the  victory  is  abfolutely  gained,  and  the 
enemy  lo  fcattered  and  at  a diftance,  as  to  leave  no  longer 
any  tear  of  their  turning  upon  the  different  detachments  em- 
ployed in  the  purfuit.  The  general  may  then,  for  the  reft 
of  the  day,  fuffer  his  foldiers  to  colleft  the  booty.  If,  in  full 
purfuit,  the  detachment  fall  in  among  the  enemies’  baggage, 
they  mull  not  be  buffered  to  difband  inftead  of  following  up 
their  advantage.  Their  officers  mull  wfith  extreme  attention, 
feverity,  and  even  blow's,  if  milder  methods  are  of  no  avail, 
pufh  them  forward  till  they  have  got  clear  of  the  baggage, 
employ  them  only  in  taking  the  enemy  prifoners,  or  cutting 
them  down,  and  leave  the  pillage  for  the  reft  of  the  troops. 

The  firft  care  of  a general  after  the  gain  of  a battle,  fhould 
be  to  pay  proper  attention  to  his  wounded,  and  vifit,  or  at 
leall  fend  to  viiit,  the  principals  among  them  ; to  learn  what 
valiant  a6lions  have  been  performed  in  different  parts  of  the 
field  ; and  to  praife  in  general  the  whole  army,  particularly 
thofe  who  moft  deferve  it.  He  fhould  collect  the  trophies 
of  his  conqueft,  fuch  as  the  prifoners,  colours,  ftandards, 
kettle-drums,  and  artillery,  taken  from  the  enemy  ; give, 
without  delay,  a firft  account  of  his  vi6lory  to  his  court,  and 
follow  it  up  by  another  and  more  circumftantial  detail,  accom- 
panied by  the  colours  and  ftandards  he  has  won.  Then,  af- 
ter burying  the  dead,  difburthening  his  camp  of  the  wounded 
of  both  parties,  the  prifoners,  artillery',  and  other  fuperflui- 
ties,  and  buffered  the  army  to  take  a little  repofe,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  all  which  the  leall  polfible  delay  Ihould  be  made, 
the  vidlorious  general  may  apply  himfelf  to  derive  from  his 
fuccefs  every  advantage  which  time  or  place  can  furnifh,  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan  already  concerted  or  refolvedon. 

But  as  the  fortune  of  war  is  changeable,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  every  poffible  precaution  taken  to  enfure  fuccefs,  a 
defeat  will  fometimes  happen,  the  whole  care  of  a general, 
as  well  as  his  officers,  fhould  fuch  an  unforefeen  event  take 
place,  mull  be  exerted  to  prevent  an  entire  rout.  The  com- 
mander fhould  have  this  poffibility  always  prefent  to  his  mind. 
His  own  experience  and  fagacity,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
critical  moment  preceding  the  lols  of  a battle,  will  alfo  teach 
him  to  take  all  thofe  meafures  proper  for  diminifhing  the  dif- 
order of  a flight.  A laft  effort  may  be  made  with  fuch 
troops  as  yet  remain  unbroken,  to  give  time  to  thofe  al- 
ready routed  to  re-affemble  and  rally  in  the  rear,  and  thus 
fecure  an  orderly  retreat.  A poll  may  be  occupied  impreg- 
nable to  the  enemy  ; or  a defile  be  fecured  through  which 
the  defeated  army  may  pafs,  and  re-form  behind  it  in  fafety. 

As  the  lofs  of  the  battle  generally  involves  that  of  the  bag- 
gage, Ihould  it  accompany  the  troops,  and  almoft  always 
that  of  the  artillery,  the  general  fhould  only  remain  in  the 
firft  pofition  to  which  he  has  retired  for  fafety,  as  long  as 
may  be  neceffary  to  colledl  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  after 
which  he  may  conduft  them  to  a fortified  camp,  and  there 
repair  his  Ioffes,  as  well  with  cannon  and  arms  brought  from 
the  adjacent  garrifons,  as  by  the  fuccours  which  may  arrive 
to  him.  If  the  lofs  is  fo  ferious  as  to  threaten  that  of  fome 
confiderable  place,  he  fhould  throw  the  bell  of  his  infantry 
into  the  garrifon,  and  keep  the  field  with  the  cavalry,  in 

order 
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fcrder  to  incommode  the  enemy  if  he  form  the  fiege ; or 
keep  him  in  awe,  and  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  forces, 
if  hisobjeft  is  only  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  lay  it 
under  contribution. 

If  the  conqueror,  on  account  of  his  lofs  in  the  engage- 
ment, finds  his  infantry  too  much  weakened  to  undertake  a 
heavy  fiege  ; Ihould  he  be  difabled  from  attempting  it  for 
want  of  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition  ; or  fhould  he  de- 
rive no  other  profit  from  his  victory  than  thatof  difconcerting 
his  enemy’s  projedls,  remaining  matter  of  the  open  country 
during  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  or  procuring  his  men  quar- 
ters upon  hoftile  territory  ; the  vanquifhed  general  ought 
after  the  firft  retreat,  to  occupy  a defenfible  poiition  in  the 
vicinity  of  fome  large  town,  whence  he  may  procure  thofe 
accommodations  his  defeat  may  have  deprived  him  of ; fuch 
as,  cprdials  and  medicines  for  the  fick,  frefh  baggage  in 
lieu  of  that  loft,  &c.  He  ftrould  encourage  his  troops,  with- 
out again  facing  the  conquerors  till  he  lias  repaired  his  Ioffes 
by  the  arrival  of  new  fuccours,  new  arms,  frefh  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  has  cured  the  wounded,  and  finds  himfelf 
ftrong  enough  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  efta- 
blifhment  in  advantageous  quarters. 

Bland,  Military  Difcipline. — Memoire  de  Fcuquieres, 
c.  lxxx. 

Battle  was  alfo  a term  formerly  ufed  to  denote  a body 
of  forces  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  Battalion. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  the  length  or  depth  of  the 
Battle  ; the  front,  rear,  and  flanks  of  the  Battle. 

Battle,  length  of  the,  is  the  number  of  foldiers  in  rank, 
or  the  fpace  from  the  left  flank  to  the  right. 

Battle,  depth  of  the,  is  the  extent  of  a file,  or  num- 
ber of  men  from  front  to  rear. 

Battle,  line  of.  See  Line. 

Battle  arraj,  the  fame  with  order  of  Battle. 

Battle,  order  of,  fighifies  the  difpofition  of  the  fqua- 
drons  and  battalions  of  an  army,  into  one  or  more  lines,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  engaging  an  enemy,  or  being  reviewed  by  the  general. 

The  Egyptians,  whofe  priority  in  civilization  and  in  com- 
municating the  arts  to  the  reft  of  mankind  is  univerially  al- 
lowed, were  naturally,  although  they  ranked  many  great  con- 
querors among  their  firft  monarchs,  a pacific  nation.  We 
have  no  authorities  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  progrefs 
they  had  made  in  the  art  of  war  ; but  from  the  fanciful  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  given  by  Xenophon  in  his 
Cyropsedia,  we  may  fairly  prefume  that  they  ufually  fought 
in  large  and  deep  battalions,  forming  a complete  iquare.  On 
the  above  occafion  he  mentions  twelve  of  thefe  unwieldy 
bodies,  each  confiftiiig  of  ten  thoufand  men,  and  who  formed 
the  chief  dependence  of  Crcefus  againft  the  army  of  Cyrus'. 

A people  fo  particularly  favoured  and  protected  by  hea- 
ven, as  the  ancient  Jews,  little  needed  the  afiiftance  of  hu- 
man invention,  when,  on  any  emergency,  a new  miracle  was 
always  ready  to  infare  them  fuccefs  againft  their  enemies. 
We  find,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  facred  feriptures  that  can 
give  us  an  idea  of  any  order  of  battle  obferved  among  them  ; 
although  the  regular  divifion  of  their  numerous  forces  under 
David,  who  diftributed  them  into  twelve  main  bodies  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  and  each  of  thefe  into  thoufands,  or  regi- 
ments, into  hundreds  or  companies,  into  tens,  and  even 
into  threes,  induces  us  to  imagine,  that  they  would  not  en- 
tirely forget  fuch  minutis  in  the  field.  The  Jewifh  writers, 
followed  by  the  author  of  the  “ Diflertation  fur  la  tadli- 
que  des  Hebreux,”  affirm,  that  they  arranged  their  armies 
In  one  fingle  line,  of  coniiderable  depth,  fometimes  between 
twenty  and  thirty  in  file.  Along  the  front  of  thefe  were 
Vol.  IV. 
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placed  the  light  armed  men,  viz.  the  moll  expert  archers, 
fpearmen,  and  (lingers,  who  began  the  onfet  by  a warlike 
fliout,  and  with  calling  thick  (bowers  of  darts  and  ftoneS 
againft  the  enemy’s  front,  in  order  to  caufe  terro'r  and  con- 
fufion,  and  Hop  the  rulhing  in  of  the  chariots,  which  among 
the  Canaanites  were  very  numerous,  by  wounding  the  horfes 
and  drivers.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  a method 
common  to  moll  of  the  Afiatic  nations.  Anc.  Univ.  Hill, 
vol.  iii.  p.  184. 

The  order  of  battle  deferibed  by  Xenophon  (Cyropsedia  j 
to  have  been  ufed  by  Cyrus  at  the  dftion  of  Thymbra, 
though  perhaps  a vifionary  one  as  applied  in  the  text,  may 
ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  method  generally  ufed  by  the  an- 
cient Periians  in  drawing  up  their  armies,  with  which  Xeno- 
phon mull  have  been  well  acquainted.  The  cavalry,  in  the 
fituatiou  which  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  them  to  ob- 
ferve,  were  polled  on  the  wings.  The  heavy  armed  infantry, 
carrying,  belides  the  pike,  a fword  for  clofe  combat,  and 
drawn  up  twelve  deep,  formed  the  firft  line.  The  fecond 
confided  entirely  of  light  armed,  who  threw  their  darts  over 
the  heads  of  the  former,  and  annoyed  and  difordered  the 
enemy  in  their  approach.  The  third  line,  deftined  to  the 
fame  purpofe  as  the  fecond,  was  compofed  entirely  of  archers ; 
their  bows  which  were  extremely  well  bent  and  ftrung,  car- 
rying far  beyond  the  front  ranks,  fo  as  to  exceffively  incom- 
mode the  enemy.  With  thefe  were  fometimes  intermixed 
flingers,  who  threw  large  Hones  with  great  effefl.  For  this 
purpofe  the  Rhodians  afterwards  fubftituted  leaden  balls. 
The  fourth  line,  conlifting  of  heavy  armed,  and  fimilar  to 
the  firft,  was  intended  to  fupport  the  preceding  ones,  and 
prevent  them  from  giving  way.  It  alfo  ferved  as  a rear-guard 
and  a corps-de-ielerve  to  repulfe  the  enemy  who  (hould 
penetrate  fo  far.  The  Periians  alfo  made  ufe  of  moveable 
towers,  eredled  on  large  carriages,  each  drawn  by  fixteen 
oxen,  and  containing  twenty  men,  who  threw  Hones  and 
darts.  Thefe  were  placed  in  line  in  the  rear  of  all  the  army, 
behind  the  corps-de-referve,  and  favoured  the  rallying  of 
thofe  troops  which  were  puflied  and  thrown  into  confufion 
by  the  enemy.  They  placed  likewife  great  reliance  in 
armed  chariots,  which  they  drew  up  fometimes  in  front  of 
the  battle,  and  fometimes  upon  the  flanks,  when  in  fear  of 
being  enveloped. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  military  fcience  of  thofe  na- 
tions, who  under  Xerxes  threatened  Europe  and  the  Weft 
with  fubjugation.  But  We  fee  no  occafion  on  which  they 
knew  how  to  profit  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  to  carry 
the  war,  when  neceflary,  into  a difficult  country,  to  make  ufe 
of  defiles  and  ambufeades,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  covering 
themfelves  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  or  of  annoying 
him  on  his  march  ; or  to  protract  an  unequal  campaign  by 
avoiding  a decifive  action  with  a fuperior  antagonift,  and  re- 
ducing him  to  diftrefs  for  want  of  forage  and  ammunition. 
Neither  do  wcobferve  that  theypaid  the  requifite  attention  to 
the  fupporting  of  their  flanks  by  rivers,  morafies,  or  heights, 
when  it  would  have  been  advantageous  by  giving  them  an 
equal  front  to  an  army  much  more  numerolis,  and  putting 
them  out  of  danger  of  being  furrounded,  Rollin,  Hill.  Aa- 
cienne  ; liv.  iv.  ch.  4. 

The  Perfians  made  fome  alterations  in  this  fyftem  ; but 
they  were  far  from  being  judicious.  Artaxerxes  Mnemoon 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  threw  all  his  forces  into  one  line, 
for  the  purpofe  of  furrounding  or  outflanking  thofe  of  his 
brother  Cyrus  ; but  he  preferved  the  clumfy  order  of  fquare 
battalions,  whofe  umvicldinefc  rendered  it  impofiible  for  them 
to  take  advantage  of  a fuccefs  with  the  neceflary  prompti- 
tude, to  retreat  with  facility,  or  manceuvre  with  any  effedl. 
The  difpofition  of  Mnemnon  the  Rhodian,  in  oppofing  the 
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paffage  of  the  Granicus  by  Alexander  was  lefs  faulty.  He 
formed  two  lines ; the  fird  of  cavalry  to  affail  and  diforder 
the  Greeks  as  they  attempted  to  gain  the  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  fecond,  at  fome  didance,  of  infantry,  with  the  in- 
tention, no  doubt,  of  fupporting  the  fird : but,  however 
judicious  this  arrangement  might  have  been,  he  wanted  ge- 
nius or  inclination  to  profit  by  it,  and  tamely  fuffered  the 
Macedonians  to  reach  the  fhore,  defeat  the  cavalry  oppofed 
to  them,  and  form  their  phalanx  undidurbed  for  the  attack 
of  his  heavy-armed  foot,  without  flirring  from  his  pofition, 
or  ending  a fingle  javelin.  It  is  impoihble  to  read,  with- 
out indignation,  the  unfoldierlike  details  of  the  pompous 
march  of  Darius,  and  the  extreme  folly,  as  well  as  ignorance, 
confpicuous  in  the  order  of  battle  he  made  his  armies  obferve 
at  Iffus  and  Gaugamela.  His  awkward  evolutions  on  the 
former  occafion,  difordered  his  forces  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action.  In  the  latter  indance  he  preferved  the 
ruinous  arrangement  of  his  infantry  by  nations,  in  huge 
fquare  battalions  ; he  intermixed  them  with  corps  of  horfe  no 
lefs  unwieldy;  and,  not  content  with  having  committed 
faults  fo  inexcufable,  he  furpaffed  them  both  by  another. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  not  allowing  his  immenfe  army  to 
extend  iticlf  upon  a fingle  front,  feemed  to  point  out  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  a fecond  line,  or  at  lead  a corps-de-referve.  He 
indeed  drew  up,  behind  his  centre,  feveral  immenfe  batta- 
lions for  which  he  had  no  room  in  front ; but  fo  clofe  to  the 
firft  line,  that  when  thefe  gave  way,  the  referve,  inltead  of 
fupporting,  ferved  only  to  augment  their  diforder.  Againft 
fuch  an  enemy,  it  is  by  no  means  furpriling  that  Alexander 
fhould  have  been,  with  inferior  forces,  fo  completely  fuc- 
cefsful.  Xenoph.  Anab.  lib.  i.  Arrian,  in  vit.  Alex.  lib.  i, 
& iii. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Greeks,  who,  of  all  people  of  anti- 
quity, the  Romans  excepted,  were  the  bell  judges  of  war- 
like affairs  and  military  condudt ; but  we  cannot  eaiilyexcufe 
them  for  the  overfight  they  almoft  conftantly  committed  in 
the  drawing  up  of  their  whole  army  on  one  front,  and  trufting 
to  a fingle  effort  the  fuccefs  of  the  day.  Their  infantry 
confided  of  two  kinds  of  foldiers.  The  heavy  armed,  who 
•carried  large  bucklers,  lances,  and  fwords,  and  in  whom 
Confided  the  principal  rtrength  of  the  army  ; and  the  arch- 
ers and  (lingers  who  were  generally  didributed  along  the 
fr  >nt  of  the  line,  and  employed  their  ftones,  darts,  and  ar- 
rows, to  diforder  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Having  made 
their  difcharges,  they  retired  round  the  flanks  into  the  rear 
of  the  heavy  armed,  whence  they  continued  throwing  their 
darts  during  the  red  of  the  adtion.  As  for  the  heavy  armed, 
or  Hoplites,  we  fhall  follow  Thucydides  in  defcribing  their 
difpofition,  according  to  the  Lacedaemonian  fydem,  that 
nation  being  then  reckoned  the  mod  expert  among  the 
Greeks  in  military  knowledge.  Their  battalions  confided 
of  four  Idler  divifions,  each  confiding  of  128  men,  and  fub- 
divided  into  four  others,  each  of  32  men.  The  effedtive 
force  of  every  large  corps  thus  confided  of  512  foldiers,  who 
were  ufuallv  drawn  up  in  fmaller  ones  of  four  men  in  front, 
and  eight  in  file.  We  find  feven  of  thefe  regiments  engaged 
at  the  fird  battle  of  Mantinea,  during*  the  Peloponnelian 
War.  The  depth  of  the  files  was,  however,  often  altered, 
tvhen  judged  neceffary  by  their  commanders.  .1 

The  Lacedaemonians  never  made  life  of  cavalry  before  the 
Meffenian  war,  on  which  occafion  they  were  convinced  of 
the  impradlieability  of  carrying  on  their  operations  in  a flat 
country  without  it.  Even  then  they  rarely  exceeded  the 
number  of  fix  hundred,  and  thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a little  didridtin  Laconia  called  Sciritis, 
a circumdance  from  which  they  derived  their  appellation  of 
Skirites.  They  were  always  drawn  up  on  the  left  flank  of 


the  army,  a pod  they  claimed  by  right,  So  averfe  were  the 
Greeks  in  general  to  the  ufe  of  cavalry,  that  in  the  mod 
flouridiing  periods  of  the  Athenian  republic,  they  never 
mudered  above  1,200  in  their  army. 

The  Greek  tadticiansof  themiddle  ageshaveexhauded  their 
imaginations  in  forming  fanciful  orders  of  battle,  principally 
for  the  cavalry.  Minute  geometricians  and  theoretical  fol- 
diers, they  have  confidered  the  art  of  war  in  a light  entirely 
mechanical ; and  employing  their  pencils  at  random,  have 
given  us  upon  paper  fuch  plans  and  difpofitions  as  only  could 
exid  in  their  own  ideas,  and  could  only  originate  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  pradtical  part  of  the  fcience.  It  is  hence 
we  derive  the  rhomb,  the  wedge,  the  orbicular,  oval,  and 
angular  manner  of  difpofing  their  forces,  manoeuvres  per- 
haps of  ufe  in  exerciiing  a fquadron,  but  not  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  field  without  imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  To 
form  a proper  edimation  of  ancient  tadtics,  we  fliould  con- 
fult  the  writings  of  thofe  celebrated  charadters,  who  only 
recount  what  they  have  in  perfon  feen,  and  themfelves  per- 
formed. Such  are  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Julius  Caefar,  and 
Arrian.  In  reading  them  we  trace  the  military  art  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  its  highed  pitch  of  per- 
fedtion.  The  principal  ofenlive  and  defenfive  operations  of 
a campaign  in  the  open  country,  or  of  a liege,  are  developed 
with  order  and  perfpicuity,  and  the  images  they  prefent  to 
us  are  diflindtly  imprinted  on  our  imagination.  Thucyd.  lib. 
iii. — Rollin,  Hid.  Anc.  liv.  x.  ch.  2. — Potter.  Archasol. 
tom.  ii.  lib.  3.  ch.  9. — iElian.  tadl.  ch.  18. — Guilchardt, 
Memoires  Milit.  in  dife.  prelim. 

Philip  and  Alexander  put  the  lad  hand  to  improving  the 
order  of  the  Greek  infantry  in  the  creation  and  eitabhfhment 
of  their  formidable  phalanx.  For  a particular  account  of 
its  formation  and  evolutions,  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  Phalanx.  For  feveral  ages,  this  was  the  order  of 
battle  which  mod  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  then 
known  world,  The  Carthaginians,  the  Syrians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, adopted  its  ufe.  We  find  the  generals  of  Mithridates 
employed  it  againd  Sylla,  and  the  barbarous  Helvetii  and 
Germans  in  their  conteds  with  Julius  Ctefar.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty of  preferving  the  neceflary  unifon  and  order  in  fo  large 
and  numerous  a body  ; and  the  want  of  a fecond  line  to  fup- 
port  it  when  obliged  to  give  way,  were  glaring  defeats  in  its 
difpofition,  and  it  was  therefore  eventually  lorced  to  give 
place  to  the  more  convenient  and  fcientific  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  legion. 

A Roman  legion  arranged  in  order  of  battle,  confided  of 
thirty  manipuli,  of  various  drength  according  to  the  eda- 
blifhment  of  the  legion.  Suppofing  it  of  5000  men,  each 
manipulus  of  the  Hadati  and  Principes  was  compofed  of  140 
foldiers  ; — thofe  of  the  Triarii  only  of  60;  the  remnant  of  the 
troops  were  V elites,  or  light  armed.  Livy,  in  defcribing  the 
war  with  the  Latins,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  or- 
donnance  of  the  legion.  The  Hadati,  drawn  up  in  fepa* 
rate  manipuli,  formed  the  fird  line.  The  Principes,  chiefly 
old  experienced  foldiers,  were  placed  behind  the  former,  but 
with  intervals  between  their  companies  fufficiently  wide  to 
receive  the  Hadati  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  retreat. 
The  Triarii,  all  veterans,  who  befides  the  fhort  fword  com- 
mon to  all  the  legionaries,  were  armed  with  long  pikes,  com- 
pofed the  third  line  ; their  intervals  being  fo  extended  as  to 
enable  them  to  receive  both  the  Principes  and  Hadati  with- 
in them  without  any  diforder,  and  dill  facing  the  enemy. 
If  therefore  the  Hadati  found  themfelves  unable  to  fudain  the 
charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the  Principes,  and  joining 
with  them,  renewed  the  combat.  If  thefe  proved  too  weak 
for  relidance,  both  retired  amidd  the  Triarii,  where  rallying, 
they  formed  a new  line,  and  charged  with  more  vigour  than 
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ever.  If  again  defeated,  the  battle  was  loft  : the  Romans 
had  no  further  refource.  Livy,  lib.  viii. — Machiavel,  art. 
di  Guer.  lib.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Thefe  iucceftive  retreats  are  no  where  mentioned  except  in 
Livy  as  above  ftated  ; and  prejudiced  as  we  are  in  favour  of 
the  military  fcience  of  the  Romans,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  the  practicability  of  their  execution.  Livy  has,  in 
fail,  much  miftaken  the  intention  of  the  difpofition  in  quin- 
cunx of  the  ancient  legion.  Its  foie  defign  was  to  enable 
the  army  to  form  with  facility  in  that  order  of  battle  which 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  or  nature  of  the  ground,  might 
render  molt  applicable.  At  the  moment  which  preceded 
the  charge,  the  manipuli  of  the  fecond  line,  marching  brilkly 
up  into  the  intervals  of  the  Haftati,  formed  a continued 
front,  ten  files  in  depth,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  Triarii  remained  as  a corps-de -referee.  It  was  thus,  as 
we  fhall  inconteftably  prove  in  our  account  of  thofe  aftions, 
that  the  Roman  infantry  were  arranged  at  the  Trebia  and  at 
Canna.  It  was  thus,  with  fome  little  variation,  that  they 
.fought  at  Zama.  Neither  was  it  unufual  with  them  to  dif- 
pofe  their  manipuli  according  to  the  principles  of  the  column, 
as  in  the  battle  of  Tunis , and  that  between  Scipio  and  Af- 
drubal  the  fon  of  Gifco,  in  Spain.  Where  there  was  but 
little  to  fear  from  the  impetus  of  the  enemy,  the  intervals  of 
the  Haftati  were  filled  up  by  the  Velites  ; the  Principes  re- 
maining at  their  polls  in  a fecond  line  ; but,  oppofed  to  the 
clofe  and  heavy  order  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  a diredlly 
different  difpofition  was  obferved.  The  manipuli  of  each  line, 
preferving  their  intervals,  and  adding  as  feparate  corps,  haraf- 
led  the  enemy  by  defultory  attacks,  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  united  order,  in  which  fituation  only  they  were  invin- 
cible, and  penetrating  the  phalanx  in  every  direction,  obtained 
•an  eafy  triumph.  Guifchardt,  Memoires  Militaires,  ch.  iv. 

As  to  the  Velites,  and  in  later  times  the  archers  and 
flingers,  they  were  not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner  ; but 
difpofed  of  either  before  the  front  of  the  Haftati,  or  Mat- 
tered up  and  down  among  the  void  fpaces  of  the  firft  line, 
or  finally,  placed  in  two  bodies  on  the  wings.  Thefe  always 
began  the  battle,  fkirmifhing  in  flying  parties  with  the  fore- 
moft  troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they  were  repulfed,  which 
was  ufually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  army, 
or  retired  through  the  intervals  into  the  rear.  When  they 
retreated,  the  Haftati  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  auxi- 
liary forces  generally  compofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle, 
and  covered  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  infantry.  As  to 
the  cavalry,  it  was  polled  on  the  wings,  fighting;  fometimes 
on  foot  as  well  as  on  horfeback  ; and  here  we  find  fome  rea- 
fon  to  arraign  the  judgment  of  the  Romans,  who  never 
allotted  a proportion  of  more  than  300  cavalry  to  each  legion 
■whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that  coitntry  which  was  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  They  made  no  difference  between  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  mountains  of  Liguria  ; and  in 
the  Alps  maintained  the  fame  number  of  fquadrons,  as  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Apulia. 

But  the  order  of  battle  in  quincunx  wras  in  procefs  of  time 
abandoned  by  the  Romans.  The  tatlfcs  of  Caifar  widely 
differ  from  thofe  of  Scipio  and  fiEmilius  Paulu;; ; and  the 
march  and  order  obferved  by  Metellus  in  his  Numidianwar 
againll  Jugurtha,  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sallull,  are  the  laft 
traces  we  find  in  hiftory  of  the  difpofition  which  proved  fo 
fatal  to  Hannibal,  to  Philip,  and  to  Perfeus.  The  mani- 
puli with  intervals  ; the  three  lines  of  Haftati,  Principes,  and 
Triarii,  differing  in  arms  and  in  numbers,  difappear,  and 
about  the  age  of  Marius,  the  legion  affumes  a new  form. 
Jnilead  of  thirty  companies,  we  then  find  it  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  equivalent  to  our  battalions,  fince  they  each  con- 
filled  of  from  five  to  fix  hundred  men,  drawn  up  in  a Angle 


line,  with  a depth  of  eight  or  fometimes  nine  in  file.  Ths 
legions  of  Vefpafian,  according  to  Jolephus,  were  drawn  up 
fix  deep.  This  lalt  arrangement  continued  to  be  obferved 
without  alteration  during  the  flourilhing  ages  of  Rome;  but 
as  we  advance  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  perceive  their  mi- 
litary art  decline  in  its  perfedlion,  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  their  greatnefs.  Under  Leo  and  Mauritius  it  is  as 
difficult  to  recognize  the  tallies,  as  the  empire  of  the  Caelars. 
The  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  period  of  thefe  fucceffive 
alterations  has  deterred  thofe  authors  who  have  been  molt 
capable  from  undertaking  the  office  ; and  finding  it  eafier  to 
fuppofe  that  Livy  and  Plutarch  have  furnilhed  us  with  inffi- 
cient  information  on  the  fubjedl,  they  have  concurred  with 
thofe  writers  to  mifiead  and  perplex  us.  Sallull.  bell.  Jug. 
— Cicfar. — Jofeph.  de  bell.  Jud. — Guifchardt,  prel.  difc. 

For  further  obfervations  on  the  d.ifcipline  and  conftitution 
of  the  Roman  infantry,  fee  the  article  Legion. 

Fora  long  fucceffion  of  barbarous  ages,  we  find  nothing 
to  interell  us  in  military  tadlics.  Imitating  in  a rude  degree 
the  order  ol  battle  pointed  out.  to  them  by  their  anceftors, 
the  weilern  nations  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
fought  in  large  bodies,  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
lines  or  wards,  in  every  one  of  which  the  infantry,  infe- 
rior in  ilrength  aud  importance  of  fervice,  compofed 
the  centre,  flanked  by  the  heavy  armed  cavalry,  who  always 
decided  the  fate  of  battles.  It  is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  mili- 
tary fcience  in  thefe  periods,  and  we  lhall  therefore  pafs  them 
over  with  all  poffible  rapidity. 

The  introduction  of  artillery  and  fire-arms  neceffarily  in- 
troduced an  alteration  in  this  lyitem.  The  cavalry  cealed  to 
be  the  arbiters  of  fuccefs,  and  declined  rapidly  in  their  im- 
portance. The  deftrudtive  effedt  of  the  newly  invented  en- 
gines rendered  it  impoffible  to  avoid  making  a material  change 
in  the  order  of  the  battalions.  Their  depth  was  gradually 
decreafed.  The  method  of  engaging  in  wards  was  abolifhed, 
as  expofing  numbers  of  troops  to  be  facrificed  without  occa- 
fion  ; and  two  lines  with  a corps-de-referve  were  in  time 
thought  quite  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  adtion.  The 
front  of  the  army  was  proportionally  extended,  and  embraced 
a greater  extent  of  country.  The  advantages  of  ground, 
before  judged  in  comparifon  trivial,  Were  now  eagerly  fought 
after.  Generals  became  from  neceffity  tadlicians,  and  by- 
little  and  little,  continually  improving,  fometimes  flowly, 
fometimes  with  rapidity,  the  military  art  affirmed  the  face  it 
wears  in  our  times  ; under  the  aulpices  progreffively  of  a 
Guftavus,  a Conde,  an  Eugene,  a Marfhal  Saxe,  and  a 
Frederic  the  Great,  whofe  names  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  lateil  pofterity. 

Under  the  articles  Column  and  Line,  to  which  they  of 
"right  belong,  w’e  fhall  attempt  to  illuflrate  and  compare  the 
French  and  Pruflian  fyftems  of  the  order  of  battle  as  now 
praftifed  by  both  thefe  nations  ; and  accompany  them  with 
inftances  from  among  the  number  which  have  of  late  years 
fallen  under  our  infpedlion. 

Battle,  in  a Naval  fcnfe,  denotes  an  engagement  be- 
tween two  fleets,  fquadrons,  or  even  Angle  fliips.  See  En- 
gagement. The  ancients  had  divers  forms  of  fea-battles; 
as  the  half-moon,  circle,  and  forceps.  In  all  thefe,  not 
only  the  fhips  engaged  each  other,  and  by  their  beaks  and 
prows,  and  fometimes  their  flerns,  endeavoured  to  dafh  in 
pieces,  or  overfet  and  fink  each  other,  but  the  foldiers  aifo 
annoyed  the  enemy  with  darts  and  flings,  and,  on*their  nearer 
approach,  with  fword  and  fpears,  boarding  each  other  by 
laying  bridges  between  the  fliips. 

By  way  of  preparation  they  took  down  their  fails,  and 
loweredjtheir  malls,  and  fecured  whatever  might  expofe  them 
to  the  wind,  choofing  rather  to  be  governed  by  their  oars. 
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Battle,  Line  cf.  See  Line. 

Battle,  Square.  See  Square  Battalion. 

Battle,  Attainder  by.  See  Attainder. 

Battle  royal,  in  Cock-fighting,  denotes  a fight  between 
three,  five,  or  feven  cocks  all  together  j fo  as  that  tne  cocja 
which  Hands  longeft  gets  the  day. 

Battle-axe,  an  ancient  military  weapon,  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  formed  a principal  part  of  the  offeniive 
armour. 

Homer  never  afcribes  this  weapon  to  any  but  the  barba- 
rians, for  the  battle-axe  was  not  ufed  in  war  by  the  politer 
nations.  Euftathius  tells  us,  it  was  the  favourite  weapon  of 
the  Amazons.  The  only  inflance  where  Homer  has  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  a warrior  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  when  Pifander  fights  Menelaus ; it  is  there  called 
A|iv»,  and  is  defcribed  with  fingular  minutenefs. 

—ci  J’  vie'  sI'/Uto 

A%u>m  lu^aArtov,  f\aivx  ay.tp i wsAex* v, 

Maup,  snfsiw.  1.  6ll. 

The  TIeAew,',  mentioned  hi  the  fifteenth  book,  I.710,  was 
perhaps  not  very  different : 

AAA1  04  y’tlyu&iv  «voc  Svf xov  sjgpmj 

0|e?4  Jr)  tteAekects-j,  x.a.4  afivncr;  pa^orro. 

Something  of  this  kind,  it  feems,  was  in  ufe  among  the 
Badtrians,  when  they  attended  Xerxes’  expedition  : belide 
bows  and  arrows,  we  are  told  they  were  armed  with  a fort 
of  hatchet,  called  Sagaris  : (Flerodotus,  Polymnia  lxiv. ) 
The  Lycians  had  axes  and  daggers:  (Ibid.  xcii. ) and  the 
Egyptians  huge  battle-axes. 

At  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  capitol,  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  we  find  one  of  the  moft  difiinguifhed  warriors 
armed  with  a battle-axe  (Pint.  Camillus)  : and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  many  centuries  afterwards,  defcribing  a body 
of  Gauls,  furnifhes  them  all  with  battle-axes  and  fwords. 
From  Tacitus, it  Ihould  feem,the  ancient  Germans  had  clubs, 
but  no  fuch  weapons  as  thofe  we  are  fpeaking  of : and  the 
only  inflance  in  his  writings  where  fecuris  occurs  as  an  im- 
plement of  combat,  is  where  the  Othonians  are  particularly 
defcribed  as  linking  on»the  helmets  of  their  antagonifts  with 
their  axes.  (Taciti  Hjft.  II.  xlii.)  In  fhort,  it  was  even 
then  never  ufed  but  amdng  the  Roman  auxiliaries. 

The  introduction  of  the  battle-axe  into  this  country  has 
been  frequently  attributed  to  the  Danes  ; but  proofs  of  its 
earlier  ufe  among  us  are  not  wanting,  and  there  are  inftances 
known  where  it  has  been  found  even  among  the  fepulchres 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  Mr.  Rooke,  in  the  Archseologia  of 
the  Antiquary  Society  (vol.  x.  p.  113.)  has  defcnbed  a frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  battle-axe  found  among  fome  Druidical 
remains  in  a barrow  at  Afpatria  in  Cumberland,  June  1 7 89. 
And  in  the  fame  volume  \.pl.  xl.)  are  two  reprefentations  of 
the  old  Galwegian  bill,  or  battle-axe,  found  in  a mofs  near 
Terreagles,  the  ieatof  Marmaduke  Maxwell  Conflable,  efq. 
of  Nethdalein  Ireland.  Others  have  been  found  among  the 
barrows  on  the  downs  of  Wiltfhire,  and  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

That  it  was  ufed  in  the  early  Saxon  times,  we  have  the 
authority  of  feveral  manuferipts  of  the  ninth  century;  and  the 
French  writers  have  recorded  a particular  inflance  of  its  ufe 
in  France,  fo  far  back  as  the  year  510.  Clovis,  they  fay, 
bribed  the  minifters  and  captains  of  Ragnacharius  to  deliver 
up  both  him  and  his  brother  : and  when  the  prifoners  were 
brought  before  him,  he  firft  reproached  them  for  fuffering 
ihemfelves  to  be  chained,  and  then  difpatched  them  with  his 
battle-axe.  See  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  42. 

The  battle-axe,  however,  was  more  ufed  by  the  Danes 
than  any  other  of  the  Northern  nations : and  they  were,  in 
isourfe,  more  expert  with  it.  At  the  battle  of  Stamford, 


0£l,  24,  1066,  between  Haroldking  of  England,  and  Harold 
Harfager  of  Norway,  when  the  Norwegians  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  the  Englifh  begun  to  purfue  them  with  great 
eagernefs,  a total  Hop  was  put  to  their  purfuit  for  feveral 
hours  by  the  defperate  boldnels  of  a fingle  Norwegian,  who 
defended  the  pafs  of  Stamford-bridge  with  his  battle-axe  ; 
he  killed  more  than  forty  of  the  Englifh,  and  was  himfelf 
flain  only  by  Hratagem.  (Hen.  Hunt.  1.  vii.  p.  21 1.)  The 
battle-axe  principallyin  ufe  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  appears 
to  have  been  the  bipennis,  or  double-edged  axe  ; the gifiarma 
is  iuppofed  to  have  been  the  bipennis  with  a longer  handle 
or  halbert  : and  the  pole-axe,  with  an  edge  on  one  fide,  and 
a fharp  point  on  the  other,  probably  came  in  with  the 
Normans. 

During  the  middle  period  of  our  hifiory  we  read  but  little 
of  this  weapon,  though  the  Welfh  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  1415,  found  it  particularly  ferviceable  in  dil- 
patching  thofe  whom  the  archers  had  wounded  with  their 
arrows.  One  of  the  laff  inff  ances  of  its  effectual  fervice  was 
at  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury,  during  the  quarrel  of  the  Rofes, 
when  the  duke  of  Somerfet  clave  lord  Wenlock’s  head. 

Towards  the  fixteenth  century,  it  feems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually difufed,  though  one  inffance  occurs  where  a piHol 
placed  in  its  handle  befpeaks  a wifh  in  the  warriors  of  that 
period  to  improve  its  ufe.  ( See  Arms.)  It  wa3 perhaps  moll 
ferviceable  when  our  knights  were  completely  cafed  in  ar- 
mour ; and  has  fince  degenerated  into  the  halbert  or  partifan. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  the  Military  Art,  indentures,  or 
notches  in  the  top  of  a wall,  parapet,  or  other  building,  in 
form  of  embrafures,  for  the  fake  of  looking  through  them, 
&c.  much  affedled  in  the  old  fortification. 

BATTOCHES,  or  Battogues.  See  Battacks. 

BATTOLOGY,  from  /SarV;,  battus,  babbler,  and  \iyut 
Ifpeakfim  Grammar, amultiplyingof  words  without  occafion, 
or  a needlefs  and  fuperfluous  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  or 
things. 

BATTONI,  or  Batoni,  Pompeio,  in  Biography,  an 
eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  Florentine  fchool,  was  born 
at  Lucca  iin  1708.  He  was  the  fon  of  a goldfmith,  and 
brought  up  to  that  bufmefs  ; but  difeovering  a Hrong  pre- 
diledlion  for  painting,  he  was  fupported  in  the  Roman 
fchool  by  a fubfeription  ; and  at  Rome  he  employed  himfelf 
in  fiudying  the  antique,  and  copying  the  works  of  Raphael, 
and  likewifc  in  forming  a llyle  of  his  own,  from  a diligent 
obfervation  of  nature.  Having  difiiuguifhed  himfelf  both 
as  a defignejr  and  a colouriff,  he  was  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  many  important  works,  and  painted  altar-pieces  and 
other  pidlures  for  various  churches  in  Rome,  Milan,  Brefcia, 
Lucca,  Parma,  Medina,  and  other  cities  ; as  well  as  hiitory- 
pieces  for  private  perfons.  One  of  his  moH  admired  works, 
is  a holy  family,  purchafed  for  a large  fum  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Rufiia.  Battoni,  however,  acquired  his  principal 
fame  as  a portrait  painter.  Befides  three  popes,  he  painted 
feveral  of  the  Imperial  families  of  Auilria  and  Ruffia.  In 
recompence  for  a pidlure,  which  commemorated  the  inter- 
view of  the  emperor  Jofeph  with  his  brother  at  Rome  in 
1770,  he  re  ceived  feveral  magnificent  prefents  ; and  he,  with 
all  his  male  iffue,  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor.  By  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  furveyor  of  the  Farnefe  palace, 
whom  he  married  in  early  life,  he  had  feveral  children  ; and 
two  of  his  daughters  were  highly  celebrated  for  their  tafie 
and  proficiency  in  mufic.  As  to  his  character,  he  was  fimple 
and  modefi,  fincere,  friendly,  and  charitable  ; much  attached 
to  religion,  and  very  afiiduous  in  the  exercife  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  He  leldom  appeared  in  public,  preferring  a retired 
life,  partly  on  account  of  the  defeats  of  his  education,  and 
partly  by  reafoq  of  the  awkwardnefs  of  his  figure,  which  ap- 
proached 
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proachetl  to  deformity.  As  a painter,  he  acquired  Eminence 
hy  the  native  force  of  his  genius;  and  he  had  no  rival  but 
Mengs,  who  furpaffed  him  in  knowledge  and  learning,  whilft 
he  was  inferior  to  him  in  natural  talents.  Battoni,  having 
completed  his^gth year, died  in  1 787.  Pilkington,  Biog.Dict. 

BATTOON,  or  Batoon.  See  Baston. 

BATTQRY,  r.  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to  their 
magazines  or  factories  abroad  : the  chief  of  which  are  thofe 
at  Archangel,  Novogorod,  Berghem,  Lilbon,  Venice,  and 
Antwerp. 

BATTOjV , in  Geography , a village  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  S.  %.  from  Cape  Cavallos,  on  the  weft  fide  of  a 
fmall  river  oppofite  to  Zeno,  or  Swino,  on  the  eaft  fide. 
About  half  a league  eaft,  are  two  rocks  lying  underwater, 
and  the  breakers  over  them  are  feen  at  fea  at  the  diftance 
of  a league,  and  ferve  to  point  out  the  Cape  and  Road. 
N.  lat  50.  W.  long.  8°  30'. 

BATTRE  la  Mesl're,  Fr.  to  beat  time,  in  Mafic. 
There  are  various  ways  of  marking  tire  meafure  and  accents 
in  mufic  : by  dividing  each  bar  into  2,  3,  or  4 equal 
parts  with  the  motion  of  the  hand,  the  foot,  a baton,  or  a 
roll  of  paper.  In  common  time  of  2 minims  or  2 crotchets 
in  a bar,  called  binary  meafure,  the  hand  is  merely  moved 
down  and  up.  In  time  of  4 crotchets  in  a bar,  the  French 
frequently  mark  each  portion  of  it,  by  beating  the  hand 
down  to  the  firft  crotchet,  moving  it  to  the  left  for  the  2d, 
to  the  right  for  the  3d,  and  lifting  it  up  for  the  laft.  In 
triple  time,  or  ternary  meafure  of  3 minims,  3 crotchets,  or 
3 quavers,  it  is  ufually  beaten,  2 down  and  one  up,  or  the 
I ft  down,  the  2d  ro  the  left,  and  the  3d  up. 

The  beating  time  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  had  various  ways  of  regulating  the  accents  of  fong, 
and  fteps  of  the  dance.  See  Rhythm  and  Greek  Music. 

The  Italians  often  beat  the  two  firft  portions  of  a bar,  and 
lift  the  hand  up  for  the  reft,  both  in  common  and  triple 
time. 

At  the  Opera,  concert-fpiritual,  and  even  at  private  con- 
certs (formerly)  there  was  a perfon  at  Paris,  armed  with  a 
truncheon  ( baton  de  Mej'uve ) like  a general,  whom  Rouffeau, 
in  his  Dictionary,  ridicules,  and  fays  that  he  had  been  very 
aptly  called  the  Bucheron , or  wood-cutter  ; though  when 
he  wrote  his  mufical  articles  for  the  Encyclopedic,  the  Italians 
and  other  nations,  Hill  had  a Corijla  to  regulate  the  meafure 
in  the  numerous  bands  employed  in  their  churches  when 
there  was  a gran  Funzione  in  celebration  of  fome  faint  or 
holy  time.  But  it  was  in  England  at  the  Commemoration 
pf  Handel  in  Weftminfter-ahbey,  that,  in  the  moil  numerous 
band  that  ever  was  affembled  in  modern  times,  a Coryphaeus 
was  firft  difpenfea  with.  See  Time,  Measure,  Arsis  & 
Thesis,  Bar,  Accent,  & Battuta. v 

BATTUS,  Lieven,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Ghent, 
about  the  year  1540;  but  his  father  being  obliged  to  remove 
to  Roftock,  on  account  of  the  troubles  about  religion,  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old,  he  was  put  under  the  belt  matters 
that  place  epuid  afford,  and  he  fo  well  profited  by  the  in- 
ftruftion  he  received,  that  in  1559  he  was  appointed  teacher 
in  mathematics.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  the  year 
1565,  when  the  country  being  at  once  afflidted  with  war  and 
the  plague,  he  went  firft  to  Padua,  and  then  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  admitted  do&or  in  medicine.  Returning  to 
Roftock,  he  pradlifed  medicine  with  fo  much  fuccefs  and 
reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  prefeffor  in  that  fcience, 
in  which  poll  he  died,  April  159X.  Some  fmall  medical 
tradts,  left  by  him  in  manufeript,  were  publifhed  in  the  Mif- 
celianea  of  Henry  Suretius,  at  Frankf.  1611,  8vo.  His 
fon,  Conrad  Battus,  following  in  the  fteps  of  his  father,  re- 
turning from  his  travels,  took  the  degree  of  do&or  in  medi- 
cine at  Bafle,  in  1604,  but  falling  down  ftairs,  at  his  brother’s 
houfe  at  Roftock,  foon  after  his  return  there,  he  received 
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a wound  in  his  groin,  from  a knife  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
which  occafioned  his  death.  He  alfo  left  fome  fhort  effays 
on  medical  fubjedts,  which  were  publifhed  with  his  father’s, 
in  the  Mifcellanea. 

Battus,  Charles,  a Flemilh  writer  of  fome  eminence, 
who  llourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century',  pub- 
liibed  in  1598,  a tranflation  of  the  works  of  Guillemseau, 
into  his  own  language,  folio,  Dordretch,  and  in  1615,  the 
works  of  Ambrofe  Para,  folio,  Amfterdam,  with  numerous 
plates  engraved  on  wood  ; alio  a manual  for  furgeons,  with 
a treatife  on  wounds  of  the  head,  from  Hippocrates,  1 21110. 
Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill. 

Battu  s,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hi/lory,  an  order  of  penitents  at 
Avignon,  and  in  Provence,  whofe  piety'  carries  them  to  ex- 
ercife  fevere  difeipline  upon  themfeives,  both  in  public  and 
private. 

BATTUSZANI.in  Geography, a.  town  of  EuropeanTur- 
key,  in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  44  miles  N.N.W.  of  Jaffy. 

BATTUTA,  Ital.  a bar  in  Mufic,  or  thofe  portions  of 
a mufical  compofition,  where  the  time  is  beaten , or  marked, 
with  the  hand  or  foot.  Tiie  Crufca  didlionary  defines  bat- 
tuta;  quella  mifura  di  tempo  che  da  il  maeftro  della  mufica, 
in  battcnclo  a’  cantori.  Varchi,  who  died  in  1566,  and  who 
is  quoted  in  the  Crufca  as  authority  for  the  ufe  of  this  term, 
fays  ; quanta  noia,  e faftidio  n’  apportino  coloro  agli  occhi, 
e agli  orecchi,  i quale  che  non  ballano  a tempo,  o non  can- 
tano  a battuta.  What  pain  and  uneafy  fenfations  do  thofe 
give  us,  who  neither  dance  nor  ling  in  time  ! 

Amendue  parlarino  in  rime,  canzoni,  e altre  fpezie  di  dire 
con  mifura  di  piede,  e di  tempo  iillabitati.  Both  pronounced 
in  rhyme,  longs,  and  other  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  meafured 
feet,  and  poetical  numbers.  This  paffage  is  cited  from  % 
MS.  of  1400. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  mufic,  in  many  parts,  could 
be  compofed  in  J core , with  bars  or  vertical  lines  drawn 
through  them  all,  whence  the  term  fcore  was  derived  ; nor 
what  kind  of  bars  could  contain  the  quantity  of  a maxima , 
equal  to  eight  femibreves,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  femibreves 
were  fung  or  played  as  quick  as  quavers  are  now.  See  Time, 
Accent,  Arsis,  and  Measure. 

The  moll  ancient  kind  of  time-table  that  has  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  our  refearches,  confifted  of  only  four  feveral 
kinds  of  mufical  characters. 
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Among  Italian  muficians  we  frequently'-  find  the  words 
a battuta,  which  import  in  time  or  meafure , after  recitative  or 
an  “ ad  libitum.”  Accordingly,  a in  the  Italian  mufical 
language,  when  it  precedes  a fubftantive,  has  the  power  of  in. 

B ATU-PU  RUD  AN,  flu&us  lapidei  {Valent.)  in  Natural 
Hijlory,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  Madrepora  Labyrin-- 
thica.  Gmel. 

BATUA,  Butua,  Buthoe , or  Buthoue,  in  y Indent  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Dalmatia,  now  Budoa,  which  fee. 

Batua,  in  Geography , a kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the 
empire  of  Monomatapa,  extending  from  the  mountains  of- 
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the  Moon  to  the  river  Magnico,  whofe  prince  is  a valfal  of  the 
emperor.  It  is  famous  for  its  gold  mines. 

BATUDA,  a method  of  fifhing  mentioned  in  fome 
HJiddle  slge  Writers,  wherein  the  hfh  are  driven  by  beating 
the  water  with  poles,  till  flocking  into  one  place,  they  are 
the  fooner  caught. 

BATUECAS,  Los,  in  Geography,  a people  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  dioceie  of  Coria,  inhabiting  a 
valley  called  “ the  valley  of  the  Batuecas,”  encompaffed  by 
mountains  that  are  almoft  inaccefiible,  between  Salamanca 
to  the  north, -Coria  to  the  fouth,  the  river  Tormez  to  the 
eaft,  and  the  rock  of  France  to  the  well.  Thefe  people  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Goths,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  valley  among  high  mountains  in  their  efcape 
from  the  Moors.  Others  fay,  that  their  anceftors  were  an- 
cient Spaniards  or  Iberians,  who  retired  hither  at  the  time  of 
the  invafion  of  the  Goths.  They  are  diftinguiflied  by  their 
barbarifm  and  rufticity  to  filch  a degree,  that  the  Spaniards 
proverbially  denominate  an  uncivilized  perlon,one  who  comes 
from  the  valley  of  Batuecas. 

BATURIN,  a town  of  the  Ukrairte,  on  the  river  Defna, 
belonging  to  the  Ruffians,  and  lituate  in  the  diftrift  of  Nef- 
chin,  which  forms  a part  of  Leffer  Ruffia.  It  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Ruffians  in  1708  ; but  the  caftle  has  been  twice  re- 
built, and  the  town  in  fome  degree  repaired. 

BATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies,of  Ckrambyx,  found  in 
India  and  South  America.  The  thorax  is  wrinkled  and  fpi- 
nous  : wing-cafes  bidentated:  antenme  long,  with  hooked 
prickles.  Linn.  This  is  Capricornus  niger.  Muf  Petrop. 

BATUS  ABE  R,  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  fohor,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Ma- 
lacca, fituated  about  6 leagues  from  the  fea,  on  the  river 
Yohor  or  Jor,  in  a marfliy  fituation,  fo  that  its  fmall  wooden 
houfes  are  railed  upon  poles  about  8 feet  from  the  ground. 

BATZ,  or  Batzen,  in  Commerce,  a copper  coin  mixed 
with  lome  filver,  and  current  at  different  rates,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  aiioy,  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

B.  AV.  See  Character. 

BAVANY,  or  Bowany,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hin- 
dooftan,  which  runs  into  the  Cavery,  7 miles  north  of  Er- 
road  in  Coimbetore.  N.  lat.  n°  25'.  E.  long.  770  50'. 

BAVARIA,  Circle  of,  called  Bayernhy  the  Germans, 
one  of  the  circles  of  Germany,  derives  its  name  from  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  is  the  moil  confiderable  part  of  it, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Auftria  and  Bohemia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Carinthia  and  Tyrol,  on  the  weft  by  Suabia  and 
Franconia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which, 
it  conftdered  as  belonging  to  it,  verges  towards  Upper  Sax- 
ony. The  dominions  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  and  the  Pa- 
latinate, for  thefe  eledlorates  are  united,  are  computed  to 
contain  1(1,176  fquare  miles,  and  1,934,000  inhabitants. 
Hoeck  eftimates  Bavaria  at  1,339,900,  and  the  Palatinate 
at  ^05,000.  See  Palatinate.  Bufching  diftributes  the 
20  ftates  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria  into  ecclefiaftic  and 
laic.  To  the  former  he  refers  the  archbilhopric  of  Saltz- 
burg,  the  biflioprics  of  Freifingen,  Ratilbon  and  Paffau,  to- 
gether with  the  priory  of  Berchtolfgaden,  and  the  abbies  of 
St.  Emeran,  Lower  and  Upper  Munfter,  all  which  three  lie 
fn  the  city  of  Ratilbon.  The  latter  are  compofed  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Bavaria,  the  duchies  of  Neuburg  and  Sulzbach, 
the  landgravate  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  princely  county  of 
Sternftcin,  together  with  the  counties  of  Haag  and  Oren- 
burg, and  alfo  the  lordlhips  of  Ehrenfels,  Sulzburg,  and 
Pyrbaum,  Hohenwaldeck,  Brieteneck,  and  the  imperial  city 
of  Ratilbon.  Of  this  cirrle,  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  archbifhop  of  SaltzKirc,  are  joint  fummoning  princes. 
T’he  diets,  though  ufually  held  at  Ratilbon,  are  fometimes 


fummoned  to  Wafferburg,  Landfhut,  and  Muldorf.  When 
the  military  force  of  the  empire,  in  time  of  peace,  was  fettled 
in  1681,  at  40,000  men,  the  number  required  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  by  this  circle  was  800  cavalry,  and  1494  infantry  ; 
and  towards  the  300,000  florins  granted  in  1707,  it  paid 
18,252  florins,  9 kruitzers.  The  eleftor  of  Bavaria  is  the 
military  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  circle. 

Bavaria  is  part  of  theRhaetiaVindeliciaandNoricum  of  the 
ancients,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Bon,  a warlike  people  that  migrated  from  Gallia  Celtica, 
crofted  the  Rhine,  and  firft  fettled  in  Bohemia.  About  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  they  were  expelled  the  coun- 
try by  the  Marcomanni,  and  removed  into  Noricum  ; and 
their  fettlement  was  called  “ Bojer”  or  “ Baverland  :”  in 
Latin,  “ Bojaria,”  or  “Bajoaria,”  whence,  in  procefs  of  time, 
was  formed  Bavaria.  In  the  6th  century,  when  the  empire 
of  the  Franks  was  divided  among  the  four  fons  of  Clovis, 
Bavaria  became  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  the  Auftraiian 
kings,  and  was  governed  by  dukes.  In  the  9th  century, 
princes  of  the  Francic  family  affumed  the  ftyle  of  kings  of 
Bavaria,  while  Lieutpold  in  889,  was  the  firft  duke;  and  his 
progeny  extend  to  the  preient  day,  though  interrupted  in 
946,  when,  Berthold  dying  without  children,  the  emperor 
Otho  gave  Bavaria  to  his  brother  Henry  of  Stscony.  In 
1071,  Welpli,  fon  of  Azo  of  Efte,  became  duke  of  Bavaria, 
which,  in  1 1 38,  paffed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; but  in  i 154, 
it  reverted  to  the  houfe  of  Welph,  in  the  perfon  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  In  1:80,  it  finally  returned  to  the  firft  family, 
by  the  fucceffion  of  Otho  of  Wittlebach,  a defeendant  of 
Arnulph,  fecond  duke  of  Bavaria,  A.D.  907.  After  the 
family  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria  have  recently  been  in- 
habited by  a branch  of  the  family  of  Deux  Ponts,  the  fon 
of  the  elector  being  now  nominal  duke  of  Deux  Ponts. 

Bavaria,  Duchy  or  Electorate  of,  .comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  circle,  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ba- 
varia, and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  is  fomewhat  interrupted,  but  may  be  about  150  Bri- 
tifti  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  120.  The  duchy  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate ; on  the  eaft  by  Auftria,  and  the  bifhoprics  of  Saltz- 
burg  and  Paffau  ; on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Neuberg, 
the  marquifate  of  Burgau,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Augfburg  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Tyrol,  and  the  biftiopric 
of  Brixen.  Upper  Bavaria  is,  for  the  moft  part,  mountain- 
ous, cold,  and  barren;  producing  little  corn  and  lefs  wine ; but 
it  is  covered  with  forefts,  interfperfed  with  large  and  fmall 
lakes,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  wild  fowl,  game,  baths,  medi- 
cinal fprings,  and  fait  works.  It  is  alfo  enriched  with  mines 
of  filver  and  copper,  lead  and  iron.  It  has  alfo  many  quar- 
ries of  marble.  Lower  Bavaria,  being  much  more  level,  is 
more  fertile,  and  produces  plenty  of  grain,  pafturage,  and 
fruit.  The  mountains  of  Upper  Bavaria  may  be  coniidered 
as  branches  of  the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  duchy  are 
the  Danube,  the  Ifer,  the  Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Nab,  the 
Atmuhl,  and  the  Regen.  Its  large  inland  lakes  are  1 6, 
and  its  fmaller  ones  160.  Render,  in  his  “ Tour  through 
Germany,”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  290.)  reckons  33  cities,  befidesMu- 
nich  the  capital,  80  market  towns,  8000  villages  and  ham- 
lets, 39,949  taxable  farms,  12,000  folitary  houfes,  6000 
uninhabited  farm-houfes,  180,000  hearths,  3,050  churches, 
548  chapels,  908  parifhes,  12  collegiate  foundations,  and  142 
convents.  Upper  Bavaria  is  divided  into  two  governments 
or  regencies  ; that  of  Munich,  and  that  of  Burkhaufen.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  former  are  Munich,  Pfaffenhaufen, 
Abenfperg,  Ingolftadt,  Donawert,  Friedberg,  Landeberg, 
Weilheim,  Tolz,  Wafferburg,  Traunftein,  and  Reichenhall. 
Thofe  of  the  latter,  are  Burkhaufen,  Oetting,  Troftmrg, 
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Braunan,  Uttendorf,  Friburg,  Ried,  and  Scharding.  Lower 
Bavaria  is  alfo  divided  into  two  governments;  that  of  Land- 
fliut,  comprehending,  befides  other  towns,  Landfhut,  QEr- 
ding,  Dingelfrng,  Teifbach,  Hals,  Rottenburg,  Mofburg, 
and  Ofterhofen  ; and  that  of  Straubing,  the  chief  places  of 
which  are  Straubing,  Pogen,  Cham,  Kelheim,  Stadt-am- 
Hoff,  and  Deckendorf.  The  dates  of  the  ducliy  confill 
of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  burgeffes,  of  which  a committee 
affembles  at  Munich  whenever  it  may  be  neceffary  : but  be- 
fore the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Deux  Ponts,  the  adinini- 
flration  had  become  the  mofl  lethargic  of  any  in  Germany ; 
and  on  this  account  the  political  importance  of  Bavaria  has, 
in  fome  meafure,  declined  ; and  in  tire  dangerous  conflict 
that  has  fubfiiled,  and  may  ffcill  fubfifl  between  France  and 
Auftria,  it  may  be  difficult  for  this  power  to  preferve  a 
(hadow  of  independence.  By  the  fifth  fecret  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  Odlober  17,  1797,  the  French  re- 
public engages  to  employ  its  influence,  that  his  majefty  the 
emperor  fiiall  receive  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg,  and  that 
part  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria  which  lies  between  the  archbi- 
fhopric of  Saltzburg,  the  river  Inn,  Salza,  and  Tyrol ; in- 
cluding the  town  of  Wafferburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Inn,  with  an  arrondiffemcnt  of  3000  toifes. 

The  eitablifhed  religion  of  Bavaria  is  thedloman  catholic  ; 
and  no  other  is  even  tolerated  : and  thus  the  fpirit  of  induftry 
is  very  materially  checked  and  reftrained.  The  clergy,  both 
fecular  and  regular,  are  very  rich  ; but  the  peafants  are 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  their  chief  fubfiftence  arifing  from 
the  herds  of  fwinethat  are  fed  on  acorns  and  crabs  in  the  woods 
and  forefts.  The  regular  military  force  is  elf  imated  at  12,000. 
The  principal  manufa&ures  of  the  country  are  thofeof  coarfe 
woollen  cloth,  filk  and  woollen  fluffs,  velvet,  tapeflry,  llock- 
ings,  clocks,  and  watches.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat, 
cattle,  wood,  fait,  and  iron.  Befides  the  mines  of  filver  and 
copper  near  Podenmais,  in  the  bailliage  of  Viechtach,  and 
of  lead  at  Reichenthal,  the  chief  mineral  riches  of  Bavaria 
conilfl  in  the  fait  fprings  at  Traunflein,  which  pervade  moun- 
tains of  faline  earth,  likethofe  atHallein,  in  the  archbifhop- 
ric of  Saltzburg,  and  occupy  many  people  in  productive  in- 
duflry.  There  are  other  fprings  at  Reichenthal.  Thefe 
latter  fprings  are  20  in  number ; but  fait  is  only  made  from 
4 of  them  : for  which  purpofe  part  of  the  water  proceeding 
from  them  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  cauldrons  at  Traun- 
flein, which  is  about  3 leagues  diflant.  The  fait  annually 
made  from  thefe  fprings  amounts  to  250,000  quintals. 

The  title  of  the  elector  is  “ By  the  grace  of  God,  duke  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  as  alfo  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  ; 
Pialfgrave  of  the  Rhine,  arch-fleward  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  and  eledlor  and  landgrave  of  Leuchtenberg.”  Fie 
has  5 hereditary  officers,  viz.  a mailer  of  the  houfhold,  a 
fleward,  marfhal,  cup-bearer,  and  huntfman.  The  Bava- 
rian order  of  St.  George  was  revived  in  1729,  by  the  eleftor 
Albert.  The  knights  of  the  order  are  flyled  “ defenders 
of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,” 
and  are  required  to  produce  unqueftiouable  proofs  of  the  no- 
bility of  their  anceflry  for  8 generations  in  both  lines.  The 
eleClor  is  grand  mailer  ; and  its  enfign  is  a crofs,  enamelled 
blue,  with  a St.  George  in  the  middle  ; on  the  reverfe  of 
which  is  the  name  of  the  reftorer  of  the  order  in  a cypher 
furmounted  with  the  electoral  cap,  and  bearing  at  the  4 
angles  the  letters  I.  V.  P.  F.  which  fignify  “ juftus  velut 
palma  florebit,”  i.  e.  the  righteous  (hall  flourifitlike  a palm- 
tree.  The  crofs  is  worn  pendent  to  a broad  fky-blue  ribbon, 
with  a black  and  white  border.  The  eleCtorhas  the  fifth  feat  in 
the  electoral  college,  and  feveral  votes  at  the  diets,  both  of 
the  empire  and  the  circle,  in  the  colleges  of  the  princes  and 
counts.  His  ordinary  revenue,  including  the  tolls  on  all 


the  veffels  which  pals  up  and  down  the  Danube,  and  other 
navigable  rivers,  with  that  which  arifes  from  the  monopoly 
of  corn,  fait,  beer,  tobacco,  and  mines,  together  with  his  own 
domain,  is  fuppofed,  by  lome,  to  amount  to  700,000k  per 
ann.  Bufching  and  baron  Reilbach  eftimate  it  at  8oo,OOol. 
Render  at  1,031,250k  and  others  at  1,166,600k 

The  Bavarians  are  little  diftinguiftied  in  literature  ; but 
they  are  a vigorous  race,  adapted  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 
They  have,  however,  an  univerfity  at  Ingoliladt,  and  an 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich.  Baron  Reilbach  (Trav.  i. 
107-)  gives  a very  unfavourable  account  of  their  corporeal  form 
and  general  dilpolition  and  charaCler.  The  charafteriftic  of  a 
Bavarian,  he  fays,  is  a very  round  head,  a little  broad  chin,  a 
large  belly,  and  a pale  complexion;  fo  that  many  of  them  ap- 
pear like  caricatures  of  men ! They  have  large  fat  bellies,  fimrt 
clubbed  feet,  narrow  fhoulders,  a thick  round  head,  and 
ffiort  necks  ; and  they  are  heavy  and  awkward  in  their  car- 
riage. But  the  women  are,  in  general,  extremely  beauti- 
ful, well  ffiaped,  of  clear  tranfparent  complexions,  and  much 
more  lively  and  graceful  in  their  geflures  than  the  men.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  men  is  a long  broad  waillcoat,  llrangely 
embroidered,  from  which  their  breeches  hang  low  and  loofe. 
The  women  difguife  themfelves  with  flays  in  the  fliape  of  a 
funnel,  covering  the  breaft  and  fhoulders,  and  hiding  the 
whole  neck.  He  fays,  that  no  pen  can  defcribe  the  ridicu- 
lous mixture  of  debauchery  and  devotion,  which  is  exhibited 
every  day  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  propenfity  to  feafling,  in- 
dolence, and  beggary,  which  prevails  in  Bavaria,  is  coun- 
tenanced and  fandlioned  by'  the  example  of  the  prielts.  In- 
dolence, he  fays,  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  Bavari- 
ans  : and  Bavaria  well  deierves  the  character  given  of  it  by 
an  officer  of  Galcony',  of  being  the  greatefl  brothel  in  the 
world.  With  their  indolence,  intemperance,  and  devotion, 
they  unite,  according  to  his  account,  a certain  ferocity  of 
temper,  which  often  occafions  quarrels,  mutual  abufe,  and 
fcenes  of  blood.  The  Bavarian  peafant,  fays  this  writer, 
is  gruff,  fat,  dirty,  lazyr,  drunken,  and  undifciplined;  but  he 
is  brave,  economical,  patriotic,  and  fuch  a fiave  to  his 
Word,  that  when  it  has  once  been  given,  it  is  never  violated. 
Coniiderable  benefit,  however,  has  been  derived  from  the 
laudable  plans  for  deflroying  mendicity  and  encouraging  in- 
duftry', propofed  and  carried  into  eftedt  at  Munich  by 
count  Rumford.  See  Munich. 

By  the  plan  of  indemnities,  agreed  upon  between  the  Firll 
Conful  of  France  and  the  emperor  of  Ruffia,  in  purfuance  of 
the  7th  article  of  the  treaty' of  Luneville,  it  was  agreed  to  pro- 
pofe  that  the  indemnities  to  the  archduke,  grand  duke,  fhould. 
be  forTufcany,  and  its  dependencies,  the  archbifhopric  of 
Saltzburg, the  provoflfhip  of  Berchtolfgaden,the  bifhopricof 
Trent,  that  of  Brixen,  and  part  of  that  of  Paffau,  fituate 
beyond  the  Iltz  and  the  Inn,  on  the  fide  of  Auftria,  except 
the  fuburbs  of  Paffau,  with  a radius  of  500  toifes,  and  the  ab- 
bey's, chapters,  and  convents,  fituate  in  the  abovementioned 
diocefes.  Thefe  principalities  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  and  incorporated  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,. 
and  their  ecclefiaflical  jurifdidtions,  both  metropolitan  and 
diocefan,  were  to  be  alfo  feparated  by  the  limits  of  the  two 
circles  ; Muhldorf  to  be  united  to  Bavaria,  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  revenue  taken  from  thofe  of  Freifingen.  To  the  eledlor 
Palatine  of  Bavaria  were  to  be  affigned,  for  the  duchy  of 
Deux-Ponts,  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  the  marquifate  of  Berg-op-zoom,  the  feignory  of  Ra- 
uenllein,  and  others  fituate  in  Belgium  and  Alface  ; the  bi- 
ffioprics  of  Paffau,  with  the  relervation  of  the  part  of  the 
archduke ; of  Waltzbourgh  with  the  refervations  herein- 
after mentioned  : of  Bamberg,  o.f  Aughiled,  of  Freifingen* 
ai;d  of  Auglburg ; the  provoftlhip  of  Kempteft ; the  im- 
perial 
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*perial  cities  of  Rothenbourgh,  Weiffenbourgh,  Windlheim, 
Schweinfort,  Gochlheim,  Sennefelt,  Alltboufen,  Kempten, 
Kaulbeuren,  Memmingen,  Dinkelfouhl,  Nordingen,  Ulna, 
Bofsfingen,  Buchorn,  Waugen,  Leutkirch,  Ravenfbourgh, 
and  Alichlhaufen  : the  abbeys  of  St.  Ulric,  Itfee,  Wengen, 
Soeflingen,  Elchingen,  Urlburg,  Rochenbourgh,  Welten- 
haufen,  Ottobeuren,  Kaifcrfheim.  By  the  treaty  of 
Prefburg,  26  Dec.  1805,  the  electorate  (now  the  new 
kingdom)  of  Bavaria  acquired  the  margraviate  of  Burgau 
and  various  other  territories. 

Bavaria,  Palatinate  of . See  Upper  Palatinate. 

BAVAY,  Paul,  Ignatius  De,  in  Biography , born  at 
BrufTels  in  1704,  applied  himfelf  early,  and  exclufively,  to 
the  ftudy  of  chemiltry,  in  which  his  father  had  waited  a 
eonfiderable  patrimony.  At  length,  in  1735,  he  went  to 
Lovain,  where,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was  admitted 
Dottor  in  Medicine.  He  now  returned  to  BrufTels,  and  ac- 
quired fo  much  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  in  his  practice,  that, 
in  1746,  when  the  French  were  in  pofrefTion  of  the  city,  he 
was  made  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  there.  In  1 749, 
the  French  having  evacuated  BrufTels,  he  was  appointed  De- 
monftrator  in  Anatomy,  but  being  oppofed  by  the  principal 
phyficians,  and  his  prattice  condemned,  probably  on  account 
of  his  profefiing  to  cure  fome  difeafes  by  a noflrum  of  his 
invention,  he  went  to  Dendermond,  where  he  continued 
for  fome  time.  Returning  again  to  BrufTels,  he  died  there, 
Feb.  20,  1768.  His  works  are,  “ Petit  Recueil  D’Obferv- 
ations  en  medecine  fur  les  vertus  de  la  confeftion  tonique, 
refolutive  et  diuretique,”  Bruxelles,  1753,  i2mo.  “Methode 
courte,  aifee,  peu  couteufe,  utile  aux  medecins,  et  abfolument 
neceffaire  au  public  indigent  pour  le  guerifon  des  pleufieurs 
maladies.”  Bruxelles,  1759,  i2mo.  The  principal  ingre- 
dients in  his  medicine,  are  faid  to  be  fquills  and  Florentine 
©rris.  Eloy.  Ditt.  Hill. 

Bavay,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift 
of  Avefnes.  The  place  contains  1455  and  the  canton  9266 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  145  kiliometres  and  20 
communes.  N.  lat.  50“  25'.  E.  long.  30  45'. 

BAUBEE,  a term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a halfpenny. 
Johnfon. 

BAUBIGNY,in  Geography , a town  of  France,  I \ league 
from  Paris. 

BAUBIS,  in  Zoology,  a French  name  of  a race  of  run- 
ning dogs,  called  chiens  Normans,  or  dogs  of  Normandy. 

BAUBULA,in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Arragon,  which  runs  into  the  Xalon,  about  a 
league  below  Calataiud. 

BAUCIDIAS,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  of  Greece 
in  the  Saronic  gulf.  Pliny. 

BAUCONICA,  a town  of  the  Vangior.es,  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  9 miles  from  Mogontiacum,  and  1 1 from  Borbi- 
tomgum  ; fuppofed  to  be  Oppenhehn,  which  fee. 

BAUD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftritt 
of  Pontivy,  3}  leagues  fouth  of  Pontivy.  The  place  con- 
tains 61 15  and  the  canton  13,007  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  242,^  kiliometres  and  4 communes. 

BAUDANVILLER,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Metirte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  di- 
Jtridb  of  Blamont,  i-|  league  fouth  of  Blamont. 
BAUDEKIN.  See  Baldachin. 

BAUDELOT,  Charles-Cjfsar,  in  Biography,  was 
botu  at  Paris  ill  1648,  and  ftudied  firft  at  Beauvais,  and 
then  a*  Paris.  He  was,  again!!  his  inclination,  bred  to  the 
law,  and  pleaded  as  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
for  fome  time  yuh  fuccefs.  But  he  afterwards  devoted 
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himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  Having  had  air  oppo- 
tunity,  in  a journey  to  Dijon,  to  viftt  the  libraries  and 
cabinets  of  the  place,  he  began  to  make  a collodion  of 
books  and  medals  ; and  he  was  thus  led  to  write  a book 
“ On  the  utility  of  Travelling,”  2 vols.  i2mo,  1686;  the 
fubjett  of  which  was  inferiptions,  medals,  ftatues,  bas 
reliefs,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity.  It  palled  through 
feveral  editions  in  French,  and  was  tranflated  into  Englifh. 
This  work  introduced  him  into  an  acquaintance  with 
the  molt  celebrated  antiquaries  of  Europe,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  admiftion  into  the  academy  of  Ricoverati  at 
Padua.  In  1705,  he  was  made  a member  of  the  academy 
of  Belles  Eettres  ; and  he  had  die  charge  of  the  valuable 
cabinet  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  differtations  on  fubjeds  of  Medallic  hiftory  and 
antiquities : and  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  the  firft 
travels  of  Paul  Lucas.  He  died  in  1722,  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  a mild,  modeft,  and  benevolent  man.  Nouv.  Did. 
Hift. 

BAUDERON,  Brice,  born  at  Charolles,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  diftinguillied  himfelf  by  his 
knowledge  in  pharmacy,  to  which  he  applied  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  a Pharmacopoeia,  publilhed  by  him  in  1588, 
became  the  ftandard  book  for  many  years  in  France. 
It  was  founded  on  the  Pharm.  Lyonenlis,  and  of 
Du  Boys,  with  the  obfervations  of  Catalanus  on  diltilled 
waters.  Philemon  Holland  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  and 
publilhed  it  in  London,  in  folio,  1639,  and  at  the  Hague 
in  1640.  It  has  been  fince  many  times  reprinted,  both 
in  French  and  Latin.  He  alfo  publilhed  “ Praxis  de 
febribus,"et  de  fymptomatibus  in  morbis  internis,”  4to,  1620, 
Paris.  I11  the  preface  to  this  book  he  fays,  he  is  now  80 
years  of  age.  He  died  three  years  after,  1623.  Flis  fon, 
Gratian  Bauderon,  who  was  brought  up  to  the  fame  pro- 
fefiion  as  his  father,  died  in  1615,  aged  35  years.  Haller 
Bib.  Med.  Pratt.  Eloy.  Ditt.  Hift. 

BAUDIER,  Michael,  hiftoriographer  of  France  un- 
der Lewis  XIII.  was  born  of  a noble  family  in  Languedoc. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  containing  valuable  in- 
formation, colletted  with  greater  induftry  than  tafte  or  genius. 
The  principal  are,  “ A general  Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio  and 
Court  of  the  grand  Signior,”  8vo.  Paris,  1633  ; “A  gene- 
ral Hiftory  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks,  with  the  life  of 
their  prophet  Mahomet,  and  the  four  firft  Caliphs,”  &c.  8vo. 
1636  ; “A  Hiftory  of  the  Adminiftration  of  Card.  d’Am- 
boife,  minifter  of  ftate  under  Louis  XII.  ;”  Paris,  1634, 
4to  ; “ Hiftory  of  Marlhal  de  Thoiras,”  Paris,  1644,  fol. 
and  1666,  2 vols.  i2mo.  He  left  in  MS.  a hiftory  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  tranflated  and  publilhed  as  an  original  work 
in  England.  Baudier  was  attached  to  the  polite  arts,  and 
made  a colleftion  of  medals  and  curiolities,  fuch  as  h’s  for- 
tune would  allow.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
Nouv.  Ditt.  Hift. 

BAUD1US,  Dominic,  a learned  philologift,  was 
born  in  1561,  at  Lille,  in  Flanders,  and  retired  with  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  of  the  reformed  religion,  from  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  After  hav- 
ing ftudied  at  Leyden,  Geneva,  Ghent,  and  other  places, 
he  fettled  at  Leyden,  where  he  applied  with  affiduity  to  the 
ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  and  was  made  doctor  of  laws  in, 
1585.  He  vifited  England,  and  then  travelled  into  France, 
where  he  obtained  feveral  diftinguifhed  patrons,  and  relided 
for  10  years.  In  1602,  he  was  nominated  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence at  Leyden,  and  he  alfo  delivered  lettures  in  hiftory 
and  jurifprudence.  In  1611,  the  States  made  him  joint 
hiftoriographer  with  Meurfius,  and  as  fuch  he  wrote  in  po- 
liced 
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liftied  Latin,  a u Hiftory  of  the  Truce.”  He  alfo  acquired  fmifhed  his  ftudies,  he  accompanied  cardinal  Antonio  Ear- 
great  reputation,  both  as  a poet  and  profe-writer  in  that  berini  as  his  fecretary  to  Rome  ; and  upon  his  return  to 
language.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  incurred  the  France,  he  was  employed  in  revifmg  Ferrarius’s  Geographi- 
difpleafure  of  prince  Maurice,  by  his  harangues  in  favour  of  cal  Dictionary,  which  he  enlarged  by  one  half,  and  publifhed 
peace;  and  he  offended  many  perfons  by  his  political  and  at  Paris  in  1671,  fob  By  his  travels  in  Germany,  and  his 
religious  fentiments,  as  well  as  by  his  moral  conduct,  which  vilit  to  England,  he  was  furnifhed  with  a variety  of  obferva- 
was  not  fuch  as  to  fecure  refpect.  'His  poems  indicate  an  tions  that  were  ufeful  to  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  geo- 
irritable  temper,  and  abound  with  claflical  abufe  and  defa-  graphy.  Upon  his  return  to  France  in  1677,  he  compofed 
mation  ; and  particularly  againfl.  the  enemies  of  Scaliger.  his  Geographical  Dictionary  in  Latin,  intitled  “ Geographia 
Moreover,  he  was  boatful,  vain,  importunate,  and  feliifh  : ordine  literarum  difpoiita  ;”  Paris  1682,  2 vols.  fol.  After 
and  his  licentioufnefs,  both  with  regard  to  wine  and  women,  a journey  to  Rome  in  1691,  he  applied  himfelf  at  Paris  to 
involved  him  in  much  difgrace.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  thecompletionof  his  French  GeographicalDictionary, which 
1613.  His  poems,  which  manifeft  gravity  and  fonorcufnefs  he  was  prevented  from  publifhing  by  his  death  in  the  year 
of  diction  and  elevation  of  fenti'ment,  were  firll  colledled  and  1700.  This  work  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1705,  in  folio, 
printed  in  1587  ; and  a more  complete  collection  was  printed  but  it  is  faid  to  be  a corruption  rather  than  a tranflation  of 
at  Leyden  in  1657,  and  reprinted  at  Amfterdam,  and  other  the  Latin  Dictionary,  printed  in  1682.  Gen.  Diet, 
places.  The  “Letters”  of  Baudius,  publifhed  after  his  B AUDROYE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  the  angler,  or 
death,  are  more  efceemed  for  their  flyle,  than  his  poems.  jiJ!:ingfrog(lJov  h i us  Pi  scator  i u s)in  Camperad.  Parif.Sic. 
He  alfo  publifhed  “ Harangues,”  and  fome  other  pieces,  all  BAUERWITZ,  or  Paurwitz,  in  Geography , a town  of 
in  Latin.  Gen.  Diet.  Silefia,  in  the  province  of  Jagendorf,  on  the  river  Zinna,  10 

BAUDOBRICUM,  or  Baudobrica,  in  Ancient  Geo-  miles  N.W.  from  Ratibor.  The  neighbourhood  is  a rich 
graphy,  a place  of  Gallia  Belgica,  upon  the  banks  of  the  corn  country. 

Rhine,  fouth  of  Confluentcs.  The  machines  of  war,  called  BAUGE,  in  Commerce,  a drugget  manufactured  in  Bur- 
Baliftoe,  were  under  the  conduct  of  a prefect  refiding  in  this  gundy,  with  thread,  fpun  thick,  and  coarfe  wool, 
place;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  were  at  Mogonti-  Bauge',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
acum,  or  Mayence. — wasalfoanother  placeof  Bel-  place  of  a diftrict  in  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire, 
gica  Prima,  ncrth-eaflof  Augufla  Trevirorum,  now  Boppart.  feated  on  the  river  Coefnon,  6 leagues  E.N.E.  from  Angers. 

BAUDOUIN,  Francis,  in  Latin  Baldwinus,  in  Bio-  The  place  contains  5003,  and  the  canton  13,935  inhabitants; 
grdphy,  an  eminent  civilian  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at  the  territory  includes  280  kiliorqetres  and  17  communes. 
Arras  in  1520,  lludied  at  Louvain,  and  in  his  youth  refided  N.  lat.  470  31'.  E.  long,  oh  10', 

at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  At  Geneva  he  became  intimate  BAUGY,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
with  Calvin,  and  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  In  France  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Bourges. 
he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  taught  the  The  ;place  contains  723,  and  the  canton  7933  inhabitants  : 
law  at  Bourges  from  1538  to  1545.  In  Germany  he  de-  the  territory  includes  262^  kiliometrgs  and  17  communes, 
livered  leftures  at  Strafburg,  Heidelberg,  and  other  places,  BAUHIN,  John,  in  Biography,  born  at  Amiens  in  1511* 
avowing  himfelf  a proteftant  ; but  by  joining  Callander  in  a was  early  fent  by  his  father  to  learn  the  practice  of  me- 
projedl  for  bringing  about  a coalition  of  religions,  he  excited  dicine  and  furgery,  under  an  uncle  of  the  fame  name  at  Paris, 
the  lalting  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  others  of  the  Here  he  had  opportunity  of  hearing  the  leflures  of  Fer- 
reformed  party.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  cardinal  Lorrain,  nelius  and  Sylvius,  and  of  feeing  the  practice  of  Tagault,- 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Calvinifts,  and  is  fuppofed  to  then  in  high  reputation.  Under  thefe  celebrated  mailers  he 
have  induced  Antony,  the  weak  king  of  Navarre,  to  aban-  made  fuch  progrefs,  that  when  only  feventeen  years  of  age, 
don  them.  By  that  prince  he  was  patronized,  and  ap-  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catherine  Queen  of  Navarre, 
pointed  his  delegate  at  the  council  of  Trent.  Upon  the  and  made  her  phyfician.  Reading  about  this  time  the  tran- 
deathof  Antony  in  1562,  he  was  invited  to  Douay  and  Be-  flation  of  the  New  Teftament  into  Latin  by  Erafmus,  and 
fan^on,  and  finally  iettled  at  Paris,  where  his  reputation,  becoming  thence  a profelyte  to  the  reformed  religion,  to 
acquired  by  feveral  learned  works  which  he  had  publifhed,  avoid  perfecution  he  came  to  England,  but  at  the  end  of 
rendered  his  leftures  popular  among  perfons  of  the  firll  dif-  twelve  months,  being  allured  of  protection,  he  returned  to 
tindlion.  The  duke  of  Anjou  afterwards  Henry  III.  wiflied  Paris.  Here  however  he  was  loon  laid  hold  of,  accufed  of 
to  engage  his  pen  in  the  jollification  of  the  maffacre  of  St.  herefy,  and  committed  to  prifon,  whence,  at  the  end  of 
Bartholomew’s  ; but  'to  this  prince  he  delivered  his  fenti-  eighteen  months,  he  only  efcaped  with  his  life,  through  the 
ments  like  an  honeft  man,  and  was  fo  much  eileemed  by  him  intercelfion  of  his  patronefs,  queen  Catherine.  Removing 
that  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  counfellors  of  fiate.  Whilft  from  Paris  he  went  to  Antwerp,  where  for  fome  time  he 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  Henry  to  Poland,  he  was  feized  taught  and  pradlifed  medicine  and  furgery  : but  the  perfecu- 
witli  a fever,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the  college'  of  tion  againll  the  favourers  of  the  new  dodlrines  commencing 
Arras  in  Paris  in  1573.  He  was  diftinguifhed  by  hi  s exten-  there,  he  fled  with  his  farftily  to  Bade.  Here  he  was  at  firll 
five  knowledge,  admirable  memory,  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  employed  by  Frobenius,  the  famed  printer,  in  corredling- 
“Notwithftanding  the  juft  reproach  which  he  incurred  by  the  prefs,  until  after  giving  the  neceffary  proofs  of  his  pro- 
his  verfatility  in  religion,  fo  that  he  w7as  opprobrioully  deno-  ficiency  in  medicine,  he  wras  admitted  to  pra&ice,  and  loon 
minated  an  “ Hermaphrodite,”  he  appears  to  have  been  a acquired  confiderable  celebrity,  and  in  1580,  was  made  dean 
man  of  moderate  and  tolerating  principles,  and  w7hilft  he  con-  of  the  faculty.  He  died  in  1582,  aged  71  years.  The  only 
•denmed  the  feverities  exercifed  againll  the  proteftants  in  the  work  left  by  him,  is  “ Queftiones  tres  medicae,  totidemque 
Low  Countries,  he  alfo  cenfured  the  unjuftifiable  zeal  of  conclufiones  ;”  printed  at  Balle,  in  1558,  fob  : probably  an 
Calvin  in  the  perfecution  of  Servetus.  His  Latin  ftyle  w-as  academical  exercife.  Athens  Bauricae. 
pure  and  elegant,  and  he  left  feveral  works  on  the  civil  law7,  Bauhin,  John,  fon  of  the  former,  born  at  Lyons,  in 
and  alfo  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  controverfy,  w'hich  have  I 341,  Ihewung  early  a difpoiition  to  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
been  much  efteemed.  Gen.  Didl.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill.  after  going  through  the  preliminary  exercifes,  was  fent  by 

BAUDRAND,  Michael  Antony,  a celebrated  his  father,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to  accompany 
geographer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1633.  When  he  had  the  celebrated  Gefner  in  his  excurfions  over  the  greater  part 
Vol.  IV.  - E of 
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of  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Swifferland.  Iu  tins  jour- 
ney he  collected  a prodigious  number  of  plants,  which  formed 
the  bafis  of  his  principal  work,  the  “ Hiftoria  Plantarum,” 
which  he  even  then  had  in  contemplation,  as  appears  by  his 
correfpondence  with  Gefner,  carried  on  long  after  his  return, 
but  which  was  not  publifhed  until  feveral  years  after  his 
death.  Having  accomplifhed  the  principal  objeft  of  his 
travels,  he  firft  fettled  at  Bade,  where  in  iy66  he  was 
eflefted  profeffor  in  rhetoric.  Some  time  after  he  removed 
I'aYverdun*  and  at  length,  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  to  whom  he  was  made  principal  phyfician,  he 
went  to  Montbelliard,  where  he  continued  to  reiide  the  re- 
maining forty  years  of  his  life.  Though  botany  engaged 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention,  yet  he  was  not  un- 
riundful  of  other  parts  of  natural  hiilory,  an  appears  by  his 
account  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  principal  mineral 
waters  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  waters  at  Boll,  in  the 
principality  of  Wirtemberg,  written  at  the  command  of  the 
duke,  to  which  he  has  added  defcriptions  of  thofe  com- 
plaints in  which  mineral  waters  are  mifchievous  ; and  his 
<c  Hiftoria  memorabilis  luporum  aliquot  rabidorum,  qui  circa 
annum  1590,  apud  Monpelgartum,  multorum  damno,  pub- 
lice  graffati  funt,”  publifhed  at  'Montbelliard,  1591,  8vo. 
He  died  in  1613,  aged  72  years.-  His  correfpondence  with 
Gefner,  principally  on  botanical  fubjefts,  with  his  book  “ De 
plantis  a divis  fanftifve  nomen  habentibus,”  was  publifhed 
by  his  brother  Gafpard,  at  Bafle,  8vo,  1591,  parvum  libel- 
lum,  Haller  fays,  et  quad  fpecimen  fecuturi  operis.  In  1 593, 
he  publifhed  at  Montbelliard  alfo,  in  8vo.  “ He  plantis  ab- 
finthii  nomerr  habentibus.”-  The  prodromus  of  his  great  work 
was  publifhed  at Yvet  dun,  in  one  volume  4to.  in  1619,  under 
the  names  of  J.  Bauhin  and  Henry  Cherler,  his  brother-in- 
law,  who-had  contributed  to  its  perfection.  In  this  fpeci- 
men,  Haller  fays,  you  fee  the  rudiments  of  a natural  claffi- 
fication  of  plants.  The  “ Hiftoria  plantarum  nova,  et  abfolu- 
tifTima,  cum  auftorum  confenfu  et  diffenfu,  circa  eas,”  upon 
which  the  author  had  beftowed  above  forty  years’  labour, 
was  at  length  publifhed  at  YvCrduu  in  1650  ar.d-1651,  in 
three  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  care  of  Hr.  Chabre.  Not- 
withftanding  the  numerous  errors  in  this  book,  many  of 
which  Haller  fays  fhould  be  imputed  to  the  editor,  who 
was  but  indifferently  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  had  under- 
taken, it  is  a noble  and  valuable  work,  and  defervedly  places 
the  author  in  the  firft  rank  among  the  improvers  of  botany. 
Haller’s  Bib.  Botan.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bau  hin,  Gaspard,  born  at  Bade  in  1560,  twenty  years 
later  than  his  brother  John,  having  the  advantage  of 
lys  brother’s  experience  to  guide  him  in  his  inquiries,  made 
proportionally  early  advances  in  knowledge.  After  palling 
through  the  neceffary  preliminary  ftudies,  under  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente,  Sev.  Pinaeus,  and  other  celebrated  ana- 
tomifts  at  Padua,  Montpellier,  and  Paris,  and  having  col- 
lofted  in  his  travels  a large  number  of  plants,  many  of  them 
unnoticed  by  his  brother,  he  returned  to  Bade  in  1580,  and 
was  admitted  doftor  in  medicine.  In  1582,  lie  was  made 
Greek  profeffor,  and  in  1558,  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  bo- 
tany, of  which  he  is  called  in  his  epitaph  the  Phoenix.  Pie 
was  afterwards  made  profeffor  of  the  praftice  of  medicine, 
archiater,  or  principal  phyfician  to  the  city  of  Bade,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  reftor  of  the  univerfity,  which 
diftinguifhed  honours  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1624. 

Indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  feveral 
offices,  he  difeharged  them  witli  fneh  regularity  as  to  fecure 
to  him  the  affeftion  of  his  pupils,  who  materially  affifted  him 
in  c^lk'fting  plants,  neceffary  in  completing  his  botanical 
works,  to  which  alfo  his  correfpondents  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  largely  contributed. 


Notwithftanding  the  number  and  variety  of  his  offices? 
much  of  his  time  muft  have  been  employed  in  compofmg  aiid 
preparing  for  the  prefs  his  numerous  publications  on  ana- 
tomy and  botany  ; and  though  great  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  opr  knowledge  in  thofe  Lienees- 
fince  his  time,  many  of  our  author’s  works  are  ftill  coufulted, 
and  held  in  eftimation.  A few  of  the  titles  to  his  principal 
works  follow  : for  the  reft,  fee  the  Bib.  Anat.  and  Bot.  of 
Haller.  “ Franc.  Rouffetti  1.  de  partu  caelareo,  e Gallico  in 
Latinum  tranf.”  4to.  1586,  Bafle  Tv o years  after  he  re- 
publi fired  this  work  with  an  appendix,  containing  additional 
•cafes  of  women  who  are  faid  to  have  undergone  the  operation 
and  recovered  ; to  which  is  alfo  added  a defeription  of  the 
valve  of  the  colon,  of  which  he  claimed  the  aifeovery.  “The- 
atrum  Anatomicum,  infinitis  locis  auftum,  Francof.”  1621, 
4to.  including  feveral  fmaller  works  on  anatomy,  publifhed 
by  him  before  at  various  times.  “ Vivse  imagines  partium 
corporis  humani  seneis  forrnis  expreffse,  ex  theatro  anatomico 
Cafp.  Bauhini  defumptae  Bafle  1620.  The  figures  are 
principally  from  Vefalius  and  Euftachius  ; fome  are  proper 
to  the  author.  In  this  work  alfo  are  contained  other  difeo- 
veries  in  anatomy  made  by  the  author.  “ He  hermaphrodi- 
torum  monftroforumquepartium  natuj-a,”  Oppenheim,  161 8, 
8vo.  In  1598,  he  publifhed  “ Matthioli  opera,  quae  extant 
omnia,”  fob  Franc,  in  which  there  are  many  plants  Haller, 
fays,  not  before  deferibed.  “ Pinax  theatri  botanici,  feu 
Index  in  T'neophrafti  Hiofcoridis,  Plinii,  et  botanicorum 
qui  a feculo  leripferant  opera,”  &c.  Bafileas  1623,  4to.  a 
work  extremely  ufeful  to  perfons  confulting  the  older  bota- 
nical writers.  “ Catalogus  plantarum  circa  Bafileam  nafeen- 
tium,”  Bafil  1622,  8vo ; the  largeft  cata’ogue  extant? 
Haller  fays,  of  plants  growing  in  a fingle  diftrift. 

Bauhin,  John  Gaspard,  fon  of  the  former,  born 
March  1 2th  1606,  after  being  well  ieftrufted  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  medicine  under  his 
father,  went  to  Paris  in  1624,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
attending  the  fchools  of  the  moll  celebrated  mafters  there. 
He  afterwards  vifited  England,  Leyden,  Padua,  and  various 
other  places  ; the  fame  of  his  anceftors  procuring  him  an  eafy 
introduftion,  wherever  he  went,  to  the  molt  diftinguifhed 
perfons.  Returning  to  Bafle  in  1628,  he  was  made  doftor 
in  medicine,  and  two  years  after  profeffor  in  anatomy  and 
botany,  which  offices  he  held  for  thirty  years.  In  1660, 
he  was  was  made  profeffor  in  the  praftice  of  medicine,  and 
was  feveral  times  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  reftor 
of  the  univerfity.  He  died  July  14,  1685. 

Notwithffanding  the  numerous  honours  conferred  upon 
him,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fcience  he  profeffed,  having  only  left 
three  differtations  of  little  note  or  value.  “ He  pelte,  de 
morberum  differentiis et  caufis,  et  de  Epilepfia.” 

BAUHINIA,  fo  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of  the  two 
famous  botanifts,  John  and  Cafpar  Bauhin,  in  Botany.  Lin. 
gen.  jii.  Reich.  554.  Schreb,  697.  Plum.  13.  Juff.  351. 
Clafs  and  order,  decandria  monogyma.  Nat.  Ord.  lomentaca  .* 
leguminale  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  oblong,  gaping 
longitudinally  on  the  lower  fide,  reclining  on  the  other,  gaping 
alfo  five  ways  at  the  bafe,  with  five  cohering  leaflets  above, 
deciduous.  Cor.  petals  five,  oblong,  waved  with  attenu- 
ated reflefted  tops,  expanding;  the  lower  ones  a little  larger, 
the  upper  ones  more  diftant,  all  with  claws  placed  on  the 
calyx.  St  am  filaments  10,  declining,  fhorter  than  the  co- 
rolla ; the  tenth  much  the  longeft  ; anthers  ovate,  always  on 
the  tenth,  feldom  on  the  reft.  Pijl.  germ  oblong,  fitting  on 
a pedicel ; ftyle  filiform,  declining  ; ftigma  obtufe,  riling. 
Per.  legume  long,  fubcolumnar,  one-celled.  Seeds  many, 
roundilh,  compreffed,  placed  according  to  the  length  of  the 
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legume.  Eff.  Char.  Cal.  five-cleft,  deciduous,  Pet.  expand- 
ing, oblong,  with  claws,'  the  upper  one  more  diflant,  all  in- 
fcrted  into  the  calyx.  Legume.  Species,  I.  B . fcandens, 
climbing  mountain  ebon)'-.  Folium  linguae,  Rumph.  Amb. 
5.  t.  1.  Clematitis  Indica,  Ray  Suppl.  328.  n.  13  & 14. 
Naga-mu-valli,  Rheed.  Mai.  8.  57.  t.  30,  31.  “ Stem  cir- 

rhiferous.”  Riling  with  many  {lender  Halits,  which  put 
out  tendrils  and  fallen  themlelvesto  the  neighbouring  trees; 
leaves  alternate,  heart-ihaped,  on  long  foot  ftalks,  fix  inches 
long,  three  and  a half  broad  in  the  middle,  deeply  cut  into 
two-pointed  lobes,  each  having  three  prominent  longitudinal 
ribs;  flowers  at  firft  whitilh,  turning  to  a yellowifh  colour; 
fruit  flender  and  flat,  containing  fix  or  eight  flat  bony  feeds, 
black  with  a iilvery  border.  A native  of  both  Indies,  not 
producing  flowers  in  England.  The  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr. 
Miller  from  Campeachy,  probably  before  the  year  1752.— 2. 
B.  aculeata,  prickly,  ftalked  mountain  E.  “ item  prickly.” 
An  eredt  inelegant  fhrub,  about  a man’s  height  ; trunk  and 
branches  prickly,  leaves  roundifh,  with  two  roundiflt  blunt 
lobes  ; cloven  to  one-third  of  their  depth,  fmooth  with  nine 
nerves  ; petiole  thicker  and  callous  at  both  ends,  from  the 
bafe  of  which  proceeds  on  each  fide  a fharp  flrort  prickle, 
diftilling  when  young  neftareous  drops;  flowers  large,  white, 
and  having  an  unpleafant  feent  ; riling,  in  Jamaica,  to  the 
height  of  lixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  plentiful  there  and  in 
the  other  fugar  iflands  of  America  ; the  flowers  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  pods,  about  three  inches  long,  containing  two  or  three 
fwelling  feeds  ; the  pods  are  glutinous,  and  thefe,  as  well  as 
the  bruifed  leaves,  have  a ilrong  balfamic  feent ; called  in 
America  the  Indian  favin-tree,  from  its  ilrong  odour,  which 
fomewhat  refembles  the  common  favin.  It  is  frequent  about 
Carthagena  in  woods;  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1752. — 
3.  B.  divaricate!,  dwarf  mountain  E.  “leaves  fmooth,- lobes 
divaricated,  acute,  two-nerved  ; petals  lanceolate.”  A low 
fhrub,  feldom  rifling  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches  ; corolla,  white,  and  flowers  in  a Ample 
upright  raceme  ; having  an  agreeable  feent,  appearing  dur- 
ing the  greateif  part  of  fummer,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  hot-houfe:  the  pods  are  taper,  abort 
four  inches  long,  and  contain  four  or  five  dark-coloured  feeds. 
A native  of  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  plen- 
tifully ; cultivated  by  R.  J.  Lord  Petre,  before  1 742  ; flower- 
ing from  June  to  September. — 4. B.  ungulata,  “leaves  ovate, 
lobes  parallel,”  differing  from  the  others  in  its  more  oblong 
leaves,  entire  at  the  bafe,  cloven  to  the  middle  into  two 
ilraight  parallel  lobes,  and  having  nine  nerves.  The  calyx  is 
long,  ftreaked,  and  of  a grey  colour  ; the  petals  are  fubulate, 
ftamens  alternately  fltorter  ; legume  very  long,  pendulous.  It 
rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a fmooth  Hem,  dividing 
into  many  fmall  branches,  terminated  by  loofe  bunches  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  very  long,  narrow, 
eompreffed  pods,  each  including  eight  or  ten  feeds.  A native 
of  America ; the  feeds  were  received  by  Mr.  Miller  from  Cam- 
peachy. — 5.  B.  variegata,  variegated  mountain  E.  Arbor 
S.  Thomx,  Zanon.  Hift.  26.  t.  15.  Chovanna-Mandaru  ; 
i Rheed.  Mai.  1.  57.  t.  32.  “ Calyxes  one-leafed,  burfting  ; 
petal  fefiile,  ovate;  lobes  of  the  leaves  ovate-obtufe.”  It  rifes 
with  a ftrong  ftem,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  ftrong  branches  ; flowers  large,  in  loofe  panicles, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  of  a purplifh  red  colour, 
'marked  with  white,  and  the  bottom  yellow  ; pods  about  fix 
inches  long,  and  of  an  inch  broad,  each  containing  three 
or  four  eompreffed  feeds.  Growing  naturally  in  both  Indies, 
and  introduced  here  byMr.  Bent ick  in  1690. — 6.B. purpurea, 
■ purple  mountain  E.  Chovanna-Mandaru  ; 2.  Rheed  Mai.  1. 
59.  t.  33.  “ Leaves  fubcordate,  two-parted,  rounded,  to- 

mentofe  underneath.”  A tall  tree,  differing  from  the  fore- 
going in  having  larger  leaves,  more  deeply  cut,  and  move 


contradled  on  the  fides ; the  calyx  is  yellowifh  green,  and 
'red  ; the  corolla  of. a very  red  purple,  and  one  petal  out  of 
the  five  ftreaked  with  white  on  the  claw  within  and  without; 
all  lanceolate  and  diftant ; legumes  larger  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fort,  being  one  and  half  or  two  fpans  long,  and  an 
inch  broad.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  flowers 
through  the  year.  Introduced  here  in  1778. — 7.-  B.  tomen- 
tofa,  downy  mountain  E.  Mandaru  Maderafpatenfe.  Pluk. 
Aim.  240.  t.  44.  f.  6.  Canfchena-pou,  Rheed.  Mai.  X.  63. 
t.  35.  “ Leaves  cordate,  lobes  femi-orbiculate  tomentofe  ” 

This  grows  to  the  height  of  two  fathoms,  with  a trunk  nearly 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  divides  into  many  branches  ; 
leaves  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing,  rounded,  cloven 
half  way,  feven-nerved  and  blunt,  with  rounded  lobes;  hav- 
ing a ftrong  feent  if  rubbed  during  the  night,  when  the  lobes 
are  clapped  together;  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  green  and 
bell-fnaped,  the  corolla  yellowifh  white ; one  of  the  petals 
having  a duflcy  red  purple  fpot  at  the  claw  ; ftamens  yellow- 
ifh white  ; flowers  without  fmell.  A native  of  the  Eaft: 
Indies.  Cultivated,  fays  Ray,  by  Compton  bifnop  of  Lon- 
don, in  1687. — 8 B.  acuminata,  fharp-leaved  mountain  E. 
Velutla-Mandaru,  Rheed.  Mai.  1. 61.  t.  34.  “ Leaves  ovate, 
lobes  acuminate  femi-ovate.”  This  rifes  to  a man’s  height, 
with  a trunk  as  thick  as  his  arm;  leaves  more  deeply  cut, 
longer,  coutraifted  into  a cul'p  or  point  towards  the  end,  nine- 
nerved,  lefs  divaricated;  flowers  bell-fliaped,pure  white, with- 
out feent;  petals  rounded  and  blunt ; ftamens  white ; legumes 
fmaller  than  in  the  others,  being  four  or  five  inches  long,  an 
inch  broad,  fmooth,  with  a round  broad  back.  A native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. — 9.  B.  marginata,  “ ftem  prickly,  leaves 
cordate  with  round  lobes,  tomentofe  underneath  feldom 
* rifing  more  than  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines ; leaves  alternate,  heart  - 
fhaped,  with  two  roundifh  lobes  ; flowers  two  or  three  toge- 
ther at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  large,  of  a dirty 
white  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  fiat  pods,  each  containing 
two  orthree  feeds  — lo.  B.  rotundata,  “ item  prickly,  leaves 
fubcordate,  two-parted,  rounded,  flowers  fcattered;”  rifing 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a ftrong  upright  ftem,  fending  out 
branches  towards  the  top,  armed  with  fpines  in  pairs,  ftrong 
and  crooked  ; leaves  like  the  former ; flowers  large  and 
white,  fucceeded  by  long  flat  pods,  narrow,  and  each  includ- 
ing five  or  fix  feeds.  This  and  the  preceding  are  natives  of 
Cathagena  in  New  Spain. — 1 1.  B.  aurita,  long-eared  moun- 
tain E.  “ Leaves  ,fubtranfver  feat  the  bafe,  lobes  lancea- 
late,  porrefted,  three-nerved ; petals  lanceolate.”  Culti- 
vated by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1756,  and  flowering  in  September. 
— 12.  B .porreBa,  fmooth  broad  leaved  mountain  E.  “ Leaves 
cordate,  lobes  porrefted,  acute,  three-nerved,  petal  lanceo- 
late.” A tree  rifing  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  feveral 
ilraight  trunks,  thick  as  a man’s  leg,  covered  with  a whitifh 
bark,  dividing  into  many  branches  and  twigs  ; leaves  three 
inches  long  and  two  broad,  yellowifh -green,  fmooth,  with 
feven  or  more  ribs,  and  fome  tranfverfe  ; the  petioles  an 
inch  long  ; the  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  on  pe- 
dicels half  an  inch  long ; petals  long,  red-white  varie- 
gated or  ftriated;  ftamens  long  and  white;  legumes  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  brown.  Growing  on  the  hills  in  Jamaica.  The- 
wood  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black,  whence  the  name  of 
ebony.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1739,  and  flowering  in 
July- — 13,  B.  Candida,  white-leaved  mountain  E.  “ Leaves 
cordate,  pubefeent  underneath,  lobes,  ovat*?,  obtufe^  ca- 
lyxes attenuated  upwards  and  elongated.”  A native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  introduced  by  Dr.  P.  Ruffel  in  1777  ; flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  There  are  many  other  fpeciee 
both  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  India*,  not  yet  fufficiently 
determined.  The  whole  genus  needs  farther  inveftiga- 
tion. 

E 2 Propagation. 
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Propagation. — All  thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  hoc  coun- 
tries, will  not  thrive  in  England  out  of  the  bark-ilove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  procured  from  their  native 
countries,  which  ihould  be  brought  over  in  their  pods. 
Thefe  mull  be  fown  in  pots  idled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a moderate  hot  bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ; and  if 
the  feeds  be  good,  they  will  come  up  in  fix  weeks,  and  in  a 
month  after  they  ihould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  feed 
pot,  without  injuring,  their  roots,  and  each  of  them  planted  in 
a feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  loamyearth,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  hot-bed,  {hading  them  till  they  have  taken 
freih  root,  and  then  admitting  freih  air  to  them  every  day  in 
warm  weather.  In  autumn  they  mull  be  placed  in  the  bark- 
flove,  and  .treated  like  other  tender  exotics,  giving  them  but 
little  water  in  winter.  As  thefe  plants  frequently  flower  in 
winter,  they  deferve  a place  in  the  ftove.  Martyn’s  Miller’s 
Did. 

BAVINS,  in  IVar,  faggots  made  of  birch,  heath,  or 
other  fort  of  brufh-wood,  that  is  both  quickly  fired  and 
tough,  z\  or  3 feet  long,  with  the  bruih-ends  all  laid  one 
way,  and  the  other  ends  tied  with  two  bands.  They  are 
dipped  and  fprinkled  with  fulphur,  like  reeds,  excepting 
only  that  the  bruih-ends  only  are  dipped,  and  ihould  be  clofed 
together  before  they  are  fprinkled,  to  keep  them  more  clofe, 
in  order  to  give  a ftronger  fire,  and  to  keep  the  branches  from 
Breaking  off  in  ihifting  and  handling  them.  See  Fascines. 

BAULA,  in  Ancierit  Geography,  a diitridl  of  Italy  in 
Campania,  between  Baic  and  the  Lucrine  lake,  formed  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  by  the  fea  ; and  the  feat  of  many  coun- 
try houfes. 

BAULAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Syria,  50  miles 
eail  of  Damafcus. 

BAULEM’s  Kill,  a weilern  water  of  Hudfon’s  river,  8^ 
miles  below  Albany. 

BAULOT,  or  Beaulieu,  James,  in  Biography,  of 
mean  and  obfcure  parentage,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  in  1651.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Pauloni, 
an  Italian  itinerant  lithotomift,  he  travelled  with  him,  as 
an  afliftant,  for  fome  years ; but  having  at  length,  fromob- 
lervation,  acquired  the  art  of  cutting  for  the  Hone  and  of 
Curing  ruptures,  he  feparated  from  him,  and  foon  became 
celebrated  for  his  ikill  in  both  thofe  arts.  Though  illiterate, 
and  totally  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
confiderably  improved  on  the  method  of  operating  ufed  by 
his  mailer  ; and  even  to  have  approached  very  near  the  mode 
now  followed  by  the  moil  celebrated  furgeons.  Following 
the  Heps  of  Pauloni,  he  vifited  in  turn  all  the  principal  cities 
on  the  continent.  In-  1697,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  at 
firil  operated  with  fuccefs,  but  failing  in  fome  cafes,  he  went 
to  Geneva,  Aix-la  Chapelle,  and  Amilerdam  : in  each  of 
' which  places  he  was  much  reforted  to  ; for  having  both  im- 
proved his  inilruments,  and  his  mode  of  ufing  them,  he  was 
now  generally  fuccefsful.  He  next  went  to  Straiburg,  where 
he  cut  fuccefsfully  a great  number  of  patients,  then  to  Ve- 
nice, Padua  and  Rome,  every  where  acquiring  additional 
fame  and  reputation.  He  was  of  a Angular  difpofition,.and 
wore  a fort  of  monkiih  habit,  whence  he  became  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Friar  James.  He  at  length  fettled  in  a 
village  near  Befan$on,  where  he  died,  1720,  being  fixty-nine 
years  of  age.  In  gratitude  for  the  numerous  cures  he  had 
performed  at  Amilerdam,  the  magiilracy  of  that  city  caufed 
' his  portrait  to  be  engraved,  and  a medal  to  be  ilruck,  bearing 
for  imprefs  his  bull.  Haller  Bib.  Chirurg.  Gen.  Biog.  Di£l. 

BAULTE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Pruffia,  which  runs 
into  the  Frifch  Haff,  a little  below  Frauenburg,. 

BAUM,  in  Botany.  See  Melissa. 

Baum,  Bajlard.  See  Melittis. 

Baum,  Molucca.  See  Moluccella, 
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Baum,  Moldavian  and  Turkey.  See  Dracocephalum- 

BAUMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Ethiopia 
near  Egypt.  Pliny. 

BAUMJE,  an  ancient,  town  of  Alia,  in  Mefopotamia, 
feated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  Euphrates. 

BAUMAN,  a remarkable  cave  in  Lower  Saxony,  about 
18  miles  from  Collar  ; which  has  a narrow  entrance-,  but 
within  is  fpacious,  and  has  many  winding  paths.  The  pea- 
fants  traverfe  it  in  fearch  of  bones,. which  they  fell  for  uni- 
corn’s  horns.  Some  fay  that  it  extends  as  far  as  Goflar ; 
and  ikeletons  have  been  found  in  it,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of 
men  who  have  been  loll  in  its  devious  windings. 

BAUMANN1ANA,  in  Entomology,  a Ipecies  of  Pha- 
l/ena  ( Tortrix ) that  inhabits  Auilria.  The  anterior  wings 
are  yellow,  with  two  ferruginous  anailomifing  bands  bor- 
dered with  filver  : poilerior  one  interrupted.  Fabricius. 

BAUME,  Author  v,  in  Biography,  chemiit  and  apo- 
thecary, born  at  Senlis,  February  26th,  1728.  Applying 
early  and  diligently  to  the  iludy  of  chemiflry  and  pharmacy, 
he  was  foon  diilinguifhed  for  his  fuperior  attainments  in  thofe 
arts.  In  1752  he  was  received  into  the  company  of  apothe- 
caries at  Paris,  and  in  1773  macle  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  alfo  feveral  years  ledlurer  in 
chemiftry,  an  office  he  filled  with  diilinguifhed  credit  to 
himfelf,  and  advantage  to  his  pupils.  In  1757  he  pubhihed, 
in  conjundlion  with  dodlor  Macquer,  “ Plan  d’un  Cours  de 
Chymie  experimentale  et  raifonee,  avec  un  difcours  hiilo- 
rique  fur  la  Chymie  8vo.  Paris.  “ Elemens  de  Pharmacie 
theorique  et  pratique;”  Paris  1762,  8vo.  “ Manuel  de 
Chymie,  ou  expofe  des  operations,”  See.  Pans,  i763,8vo. 
Thefe  two  works  have  puffed  through  feveral  editions.  He 
alfo  publiffied  “ Memoires  furies Argilles,  ou  refearches  et 
experiences  chymiques  et  phyfiques  fur  la  nature  des  terres 
les  plus  propres  a l’agriculture,  et  fur  les  moyens  de  fertilifer 
celles  qui  font  fleriles,”  Paris,  8vo.  1770,  which  was  well 
received.  Elov.  Didl.  Hiil. 

Baume,  St.  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Var,  between  Aix,  Marfeilles,  and  Toulon. 
It  is  much  frequented  from  a fupcrllitious  notion  that  Mary 
Magdalen  died  in  this  place. 

Baume  Bay.  See  Balsam  Bay. 

BAUMER,  John  William,  in  Biography,,  a German 
naturaliil  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Rheweiler  in  1 71 9, 
iludied  philofophy  and  medicine  at  Jena  and  Halle,  and  after 
having  been  fettled  as  a clergyman,  in  1742,  at  Krautheim, 
returned  to  Halle  to  iludy  medicine,  and  in  '1748,  took  the 
degree  of  dodlor  in  that  fcience.  He  afterwards  becamie 
firft  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Erfurt,  where  he  diedAuguil  4, 
1788.  His  principal  works  are  “ Natural  Hiflory  of  theMi- 
neral  Kingdom,  particularly  in  regard  to  Thuringia.”  Gotha 
1763,  1764,  2 vols.  8vo.  “Hifloria  Naturalis  lapidum  pretio- 
forum  omnium,”  &c.  Frankfort,  1771,  8vo.  “Fundamenta 
politicmedicc,”  & c.  “Frankfort  and  Lipf.”  1777,  8vo. 
“Fundamenta  Geographic  et  Hydrographic  Subterranec.” 
Gif.  1779,  8vo.  and  “ Hiiloria  Naturalis  Regni  Mineralogi- 
ci,  and  nature  dudlum  tradita.”  1780,  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 

BAUMES,  Les  Dames,  or  Baumes  Les  Nones,  in 
Geography , a town  of  France  and  principal  place  of  a diftridl 
in  the  department  of  Doubs,  on  the  river  Doubs,  5 leagues 
N.  E.  of  Befancon,  and  8 £ N.  of  Pontarlier.  The  place 
contains  2300  and  the  canton  8927  inhabitants  ; the  territory 
includes  205  kiliometres  and  33  communes.  It  derives  its 
origin  from  an  abbey  of  cannoneffes,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  5th  century,  by  St.  Romain,  abbot  of 
Condat.  Others  affert  that  it  was  founded  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. About  5 miles  from  this  town  is  ihewn  a remarkable 
cavern,  in  which,  after  defeending  300  paces,  is  found  the 
gate  of  a grotto,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a city.  The  grotto 
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f?-  35  pace*  deep  and  6 o wide,  and  covered  with  a kind  of 
vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continually  drops.  In  this 
grotto  is  a fmall  brook,  that  is  laid  to  be  frozen  in  fummer 
and  not  in  winter.  When  the  peafants  obferve  a milt  rifing 
from  this  cavern,  they  predict  rain  on  the  following  day. 

BAUMGANS,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  bernacle 
goofe  ; Anas  Bernicla,  in  Frifch.  HJl . Birds. 

BAUMGARTEN,  Alexander  Gottlieb,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  philo fophical  writer,  was  born  at  Berlin 
in  1714,  and  educated  at  Halle.  Here  he  diltinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  private  lectures  in  phiiofophy  ; and  after  having 
officiated  for  foine  time  as  extraordinary  profeffor  he  was  in- 
vited in  1740  to  be  profeffor  of  phiiofophy  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder.  His  conftitution,  being  naturally  feeble,  was  much 
impaired  before  the  year  1551,  by  clofe  application  to  Itudy, 
and  his  infirmities  were  aggravated  by  the  lofs  of  a great  part 
of  his  property,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Caltrin,  whither  he  had  fled  for  Ihelter.  In  1760,  his  health 
being  in  fome  degree  re/lorvd,  he  refumed  his  labours  with 
new  ardour;  but  in  1762  he  was  carried  off  by  a ftroke  of 
the  apoplexy;  having  eftablifhed  the  charadler  of  an  acute 
and  found  philofopher,  who  united  to  an  extenfive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fciences,  a diltinguilhed  accuracy  of  judgment, 
and  an  agreeable  cheerfulnefs  of  temper.  His  principal 
works  are  “ Melophyfica ;”  Halle,  1739,  1743,  8vo,  pub- 
lilhed  in  German  by  Meyer,  with  many  alterations,  and  re- 
publilhed  by  profeffor  Eberhard  : “ Ethica  Philofophica 
Halle,  1740,  1751,  8vo.  “ JEfthetica.”  Frankf.  in  Oder. 
1750,  1758,  8 vo.  and  “ InitiaPhilofophiae  Prafticae  Primse;” 
Frankf.  1760,  8vo.  Gen.  Biog. 

Baumgarten,  Siegmund  Jacob,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  1706  at  Welminftadt  on  tlie  Ohra,  and  having 
fludied  at  Halle  became  profeffor  of  theology.  He  died  in 
1757,  leaving  numerous  writings  on  theological  fubjedls,  and 
many  tranllations  of  French  and  Englilh  works  into  German. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Baumgarten,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Aultria,  6 miles  welt  of  Feltfburg. 

Baumgarten,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim,  3 miles  well  of  Politzka. 

BAUMHOLDER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  Duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  10  miles  well  of 
Lautereck,  and  25  north  of  Deux  Ponts.  Since  theFrench 
revolution,  it  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarre,  and  diltridt  of  Berken'feld.  The  place  con- 
tains 665  and  the  canton  6411  inhabitants:  the  territory 
comprehends  33  communes. 

BAUMSWALDT,  a foreft  of  Prufiia,  on  the  borders 
of  Lithuania,  about  10  leagues  long  and  7 wide. 

BAUNACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, and  bifhopric  of  Bamberg,  near  the  river  Mayne  ; 

7 miles  north  of  Bamberg.  This  is  alfo  the  name  of  a canton 
of  Swabia,  fo  called  from  the  river  Baunach,  which  runs  into 
the  Mayne. 

BAVOSA,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  the  Italians 
to  a fpecies  of  Ray,  called  by  modern  naturaliils  Raja  Oxy- 
rinchus,  which  fee. 

BAVOTA,  Pacavita,  in  ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  Japygia. 

BAUR,  BAWR,  or  BOUWER,  John  William,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of  landfcapes  and  architecture, 
was  born  at  Stralburg  in  1610.  After  having  been  the  difci- 
ple  of  Frederick  Brendel,  he  went  to  Rome  for  improvement ; 
but  though  he  poffeffed  great  genius  and  a fertile  imagination, 
and  refided  for  a confiderable  time  in  and  about  Naples  and 
Rome,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  architecture  and 
landfcapes,  he  retained  the  German  talle  in  all  his  figures, 
and  neglefted  the  ftudy  of  nature  or  the  antique  ; fo  that  he 
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never  arrived  at  a grandeur  of  defign.  However  his  pencil 
was  light,  his  compolition  good,  and  his  general  expreffion 
beautiful,  though  his  figures  were  fomewhat  heavy.  His 
paintings  in  water-colours  on  vellum  are  held  in  the  higheft 
eilimation.  For  the  duke  of  Bracciano,  at  whofe  court  he 
refided  for  feveral  years,  he  finifhed  fome  charming  perfpec- 
tive  views  of  gardens,  with  llatues  and  fountains,  and  a num- 
ber of  elegant  buildings,  with  many  figures,  coaches,  cattle, 
and  horfemen  ; and  he  generally  diftingui Hied  people  of  dif- 
ferent nations  by  their  appopriate  drefs.  This  artill  alfo  en- 
graved a great  number  of  plates  from  his  own  defigns.  His 
engravings  from  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid  are  generally 
preferred  to  the  rell.  They  are  /lightly  etched,  and  re- 
touched with  the  graver.  The  figures  are  fmall,  and  incor- 
rectly drawn.  The  back  grounds  are  dark  and  heavy,  and 
the  trees  are  de/litute  of  that  lightnefs  and  freedom,  which 
would  render  the  effeCt  agreeable.  His  pieces  of  architec- 
ture are  well  executed,  and  the  perfpeCtive  finely  preferved. 
In  his  ftyle  of  engraving  he  feems,  in  fome  degree,  to  have 
imitated  Callot,  and  the  nearer  he  approaches  it,  the  better 
are  his  productions.  The  Metamorphofes  confifl  of  1 tp 
middling-fized  plates.  Baur  died  at  Vienna  in  1640.  Pilk- 
ington  and  Strutt. 

BAUR  AC,  an  ancient  name  for  nitre,  but  in  fome  places 
ufed  in  a rellrained  fenfe,  as  not  fignifying  every  thing  that 
was  called  by  that  name,  but  only  one  of  two  different  falls 
that  were  confufedly  called  nitre. 

The  Arabians  give  the  name  haurach  to  tincar  or  tinea!- , 
which  when  refined  is  called  borax , but  when  it  is  rough,  in 
little  cryflalline  maffes  like  the  fmall  cry/lals  of falgem,  mixed 
with  earth  or  other  impurities,  it  is  always  diilingui fired  by 
the  name  of  tincal.  Neumann,  p.  227.  See  Natron. 

BAURINKEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lingen,  Smiles  N.  E. 
of  Lingen.  * 

BAUSCH,  Leonard,  in  Biography , a phyfician  of 
Schweinfurd,  in  Franconia,  acquired  confiderable  reputation 
by  his  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  publifhed 
1594,  folio,  at  Madrid.  His  fon,  John  Laurence  Baufch, 
born  at  Schweinfurd,  September  30th  1605,  after  the  ufual 
fchool  education  at  home,  vifited  the  principal  feminaries  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  was  made  doCtor  in  me- 
dicine at  Altdorf  in  1630.  He  had  the  merit  of  forming  a 
fociety  of  phyficians,.  iu  1652,  who  met  at  flated  periods, 
and  communicated  fuch  obfervatious  in  phiiofophy  and  me- 
dicine as  occurred  in  their  practice,  and  feemed  deferving  of 
being  preferved.  This,  in  time,  gave  birth  to  the  Academja 
Naturae  Curioforum,  of  which  he  was  the  firfl  prefident,  and 
in  1671  they  began  to  publifh  their  memoirs,  under  the  title 
of  “ Mifcellanea  Curiofa  Medico-Pnyfica,  Academiae  Na- 
turae Curioforum,”  4to.  The  fociety  /till  continue  their 
meetings,  and  have  publifhed  near  feventy  volumes  of  the 
Mifcellany.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  PsaCt.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hill. 

BAUSCH  WITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  pricipality  of  Neyfze,  8 miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Neyfze. 

BAUSK,  or  Bautko,  a town  of  Courland  feated  on 
the  river  Mufa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Swedes,  under  Gu/lavus  Adolphus,  in  1625,  and  by 
the  Ruffians  under  Czar  Peter,  in  1705,  after  a bloody  bat- 
tle between  the  Ruffians  and  Swedes.  N.  lat.  56°  30'.  E. 
long.  24°  44'. 

BAUSSET,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  acan- 
ton  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  diltriCt  of  Toulon. 
The  place  contains  2980  and  the  canton  12,285  inhabitants, 
the  territory  includes  270  kiliometres,  and  5 communes. 

BAUTSCH,  a town  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau, 
18  miles  N.  of  Prerau. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budiszin,  the  capital  of  Upper  Lu- 

fatia, 
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fatia,  in  Gerfnany,  fituate  in  the  circle  of  Budifzin,  on  the 
river  Spree,  fub'ieft  to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  and  fortified 
by' a citadel,  called  the  Cattle  of  Ortenburg,  Handing  on  a 
high  rock,  and  feparated  from  the  town  by  a ditch  and  ram- 
parts, This  citadel  was  founded  before  the  town,  which  had 
its  rife  in  the  9th  century.  This  town  had  formerly  a con- 
iiderable  manufafture  of  linen,  hats,  ftockings,  and  gloves, 
and  alfo  of  glazed  leather,  cloth,  fuftian,  &c.  It  has  fre- 
quently fuffered  much  from  fire.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pruf- 
fians  in  1757  J and  after  their  retreat,  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
'the  citizens.  The  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  allowed  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion.  N.  lat.  51°  10'.  £.  long. 

140  42'. 

BAUX,  Les,  or  Baulk,  in  Latin  Balt  turn , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Tarafcorr, 
feated  on  a hill,  having  a ftrong  cattle,  formerly  an  indepen- 
dent barony,  and  afterwards  a marquifate.  N.  lat.  430  42'. 
E.  long.  50  o'. 

Baux  IJland , a name  given  by  captain  Marchand  to  a 
fmall  ifland  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ; being  one  of  the  group 
called  Hergeft’s  i (lands  near  the  Marquefas,  and  denominated 
by  Hergeft,  Sir  Henry  Martin’s  IJland ; which  fee. 

BAUZELY,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron  and  diftrift  of  Milka.  The  place  contains  823 
and  the  canton  5850  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes 
242^  kiliometres  and  12  communes. 

BAWD,  a perfon  who  keeps  a place  of  proftitiition,  or 
makes  a trade  of  debauching  \yomen,  and  procuring  or  con- 
ducing criminal  intrigues.  Some  think  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  old  French  baude , bold  or  impudent ; though  Ver- 
ftegan  has  a conjefture  which  would  carry  it  higher,  viz. 
from  bathe , anciently  written  bade.  In  which  fenfe,  bawd  ori- 
ginally imported  no  more  than  bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios  had 
anciently  been  the  chief  feenes  of  fuch  proftitution.  The 
Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female  bawds  ; the  former 
denominated  lenones  and  proagogi,  among  us  panders  ; the 
latter,  leva. 

By  a law  of  Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punifhed  by 
pouring  melted  lead  down  their  throats. 

BAWDER,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which 
runs  into  the  Tees,  about  3 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Barnard- 
caftle  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

BAWD-MONEY,  in  Botany.  See  jEthusa  Meum. 

BAWDSEY  Haven,  in  Geography,  a fmall  bay  or  an- 
choring place  near  the  fouth  point,  of  the  coatt  of  Suffolk, 
formed  by  the  ocean,  and  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  De- 
ben,  about  a league  to  the  eatt  of  Languard  fort. 

BAWDY-House,  a houfe  of  ill-fame,  to  which  lewd 
perfons  of  both  fexes  refort  for  the  purpofe  of  licentious 
and  criminal  indulgence.  Houfes  of  this  kind,  under  the 
denomination  of  brothels  and  ttews,  are  licenfed  in  fome 
countries;  and  in  England  they  were  privileged  by  patent, 
regulated  by  ftatute,  and  tolerated  as  a neceffary  drain  for 
corruption,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  laft  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  they  were  fuppreffed  by  found  of  trum- 
pet ; and  their  fuppreffion  was  perhaps  attended  with 
greater  folemnity  than  that  of  the  convents.  Their  fup- 
preflion,  however,  failed  to  extirpate  lewdnefs;  and  Lati- 
mer (Sermons,  p.  43.),  whofe  fermons  are  replete  with  a 
barbarous  eloquence  inveighs  bitterly  at  its  fiibfequent  pre- 
valence. In  1650,  the  repeated  aft  of  keeping  a brothel,  and 
alfo  of  committing  fornication,  was  upon  a fecond  conyjftion, 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  But  at  the  reftora- 
tion,  when  hypoerify  deviated  into  the  extreme  of  licentiouf- 
nefs,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew  a law  of  fuch  un- 
fafinonable  rigour.  The  keeping  of  a bawdy-houfe  is  cog- 
nizable by  the  temporal  law,  as  a common  nuifance,  not 
• nly  becaufe  it  endangers  the  public  peace  by  drawing  to- 
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gether  diffolute  and  debauched  perfons,  and  promoting 
quarrels,  but  becaufe  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  an  open  profeffion  of  lewdnefs.  (3  Inft.  205. 

I Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  74.)  Thole  who  keep  bawdy -houfes  are 
punifned  with  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  alfo  fuch  infamous 
punifnment,  as  pillory,  &c.'as  the  court  (liall  inflict ; and 
a lodger,  who  keeps  only  a fingle  room  for  the  ufe  of 
bawdry,  is  indiftable  for  keeping  a bawdy-houfe.  (1  Salk. 
382.)  Perfons  reforting  to  a bawdy-houfe  are  punifhable  ; 
and  they  may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour.  But  if  a 
perfon  be  indifted  for  keeping  or  frequenting  a bawdy-houfe, 
it  rnuft  be  exprefsly  alleged  to  be  fuch  a houfe,  and  that  the 
party  knew  it,  and  not  by  fufpicion  only.  ( Poph.  208. ) A 
man  may  be  indifted  for  keeping  bad  women  in  his  own 
houfe.  (1  Plawk.  P.  C.  c.  61.  § 2.)  A conftable,  upon 
information  that  a man  and  woman  are  gone  to  a lewd 
houfe,  or  about  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery,  may,  if 
he  finds  them  together,  carry  them  before  a juftice  of 
peace  without  any  warrant,  and  the  juftice  may  bind  them 
over  to  the  feffions.  (Dalt.  214.)  Conftables  may  enter 
bawdy-houfes,  call  others  to  their  afliftance,  and  arreft  the 
offenders  for  a breach  of  the  peace.  In  London,  they 
may  cany  them  to  prifon  ; and  by  the  cuftom  of  the  city, 
whores  and  bawds  may  be  carted.  (3  Inft.  206.)  By  flat. 
25  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  made  perpetual  by  flat.  28  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  if  two  inhabitants,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  (hall  give  no- 
tice to  a conftable  of  any  perfon  keeping  a bawdy-houfe, 
the  conftable  (hall  go  with  them  before  a juftice  of  peace, 
and  (hall,  upon  the  oath  of  fuch  inhabitants,  that  they  be- 
lieve the  contents  of  fuch  notice  to  be  true,  and  their  enter- 
ing into  a recognizance  of  20 1.  each,  to  give  material  evi- 
dence of  the  offence,  enter  into  a recognizance  of  30I.  to 
profecute  with  effeft  fuch  perfon  for  fuch  offence  at  the 
next  feffions.  The  conftable  (hall  be  paid  his  reafonable  ex- 
pences  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  afcertainable  by  two 
juftices;  and  upon  conviftion  of  the  offender,  the  overfeers 
(hall  pay  the  two  inhabitants  iol.  each.  A conftable,  ne- 
glecting his  duty,  forfeits  20I.  Any  perfon  appearing  as 
matter  or  miftreis,  or  as  having  the  care  or  management  of 
■ any  bawdy-houfe,  (hall  be  deemed  the  keeper  of  it,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  punilhed  as  fuch.  A wife  may  be  indifted  and  fet 
in  the  pillory  with  her  hufband,  for  keeping  a brothel ; for 
this  is  an  offence  refpefting  the  domeftic  oeconomy  and  go- 
vernment of  the  houfe,  in  which  the  wife  has  a principal 
(hare  ; and  it  is  fuch  an  offence  as  the  law  prefumes  to  be 
generally  condufted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  female  fex. 
1 Hawk.  P-  C.  2,  3. 

BAWLING,  among  Hunters,  is  fpoken  of  the  dogs, 
when  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  feent  goed. 

BAWN,  or  Ban,  derived  from  the  Teutonick  bawen,  to 
conftruft  and  fecure  with  branches  of  trees,  in  Antiquity,  an 
area  inclofed  with  thick  ditches  of  earth  fquare  or  circular, 
impaled  with  wooden  ftakes  or  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
furrounded  with  a deep  trench.  This  was  called  in  Irifh 
daingeau,  a word  of  Celtic  origin.  Numerous  remains  of 
fuch  fortreffes  are  found  not  only  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  alio  in  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  aimeft  every 
country  of  Europe.  The  Irifti  gave  great  trouble  to  the 
Englifti  for  many  centuries  by  fortifying  paffes  between  the 
bogs  and  mountains  in  this  manner,  fo  that  it  was  a tedious 
work  to  cut  through  them,  and  make  the  roads  paffable. 
This  was  called  p/ajhing  a pafs,  from  the  Franco-Gallic  word 
plajfer,  which,  like  bawen,  fignifies  to  entwine  ; and  it  con- 
fided in  fecuring  the  top  of  the  vallum  with  (licks  interlaced 
with  branches.  Before  the  Engiilh  invafion,  each  family  of 
the  Irifh  is  fuppofedby  Mr.  Ledwich,  to  have  lived  in  a«iud 
cabin  (urrounded  by  a bawn.  The  Englifh  introduced  caftles, 
in  which  they  were  imitated  by  the  natives.  In  eOuri'e  of 
time,  bawn  came  to  fignify  an  inckffure  with  a wall,  inftead 
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of  pi  allied  ftak'es  f and  weffiid  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
requiring  thofe  to*  whom  grants  were  made,  to  conftruft 
ca ! ties  with  bawns , or  courts  round  them,  for  the  protection 
of  their  families,  and  tenants.  When  the  grant  was  not  very 
confiderable,  a bawn  with  a houfe  within  it  was  fufficient. 
Of  the. latter  kind  was  Hamilton's  bawn,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  which  is  mentioned  in  Dean  .Swift’s  works,  and 
which  now  gives  name  to  a village  in  that  county.  This 
was  built  of  lime  and  done,  eighty  feet  fquare,  with  two 
round  towers  for  flankers,  and  two  dories  high,  vaulted, 
tire  wall  itfelf  beincr  thirteen  feet  high.  Within  the  bawn 
was  a houfe  of  lime  and  done,  thirty-fix  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  broad.  Farther  particulars  may  be  found  in 
Ledwich’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  188 — 19 G. 

B AW  GROW,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Red  Ruffia,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Lemberg,  64  miles  eaft  of  Lemberg. 

BAWT,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak- 
Agemi,  80  miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

BAWTRY,  a market-town  in  the  wed  riding  of  York- 
fhire,.  and  upon  the  confines  of  Nottinghamfhire,  in  Eng- 
land, is  feated  on  the  high  road  to  Scotland,  and  confids 
principally  of  one  broad  dreet,  well  furnifned  with  inns, 
ft  is  9 miles  from  Doncader,  and  152  north  from  London. 
The  river  Idle  induces  a confiderable  trade  from  Derbylhire, 
of  mill  and  grind-bones,  as  well  as  of  lead  and  iron  ware 
from  Sheffield,  which  are  conveyed  hence  to  Hull  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  market  is  held  on  Wednefday 
and  Saturday  ; and  the  town  has  alfo  three  annual  fairs. 
Its  houfes  are  174,  inhabited  by  798  perfons..  N.  lat  530 
27'.  W.  long.  1 A 

BAXA  Terra,  or  Barrer  Bay,  lies  on  the  wed  coad 
of  Africa,  4 leagues  fouth  of  the  river  Oro,  which  is  in 
N.  lat.  23°  30'.  Tt  is  large,  and  has  in  fevera!  places  good 
anchorage,  especially  on  its  northern  fide. 

BAX  AS  Bahia,  lies  on  the  coad  of  Brafil,  in  South 
America,  30  leagues  E.  and  E.  by  S.  from  the  far.d-bank  of 
Tortugas,  on  Turtle  harbour.  It  has  good  anchorage,  hard 
ground,  and  deep  water ; and  it  is  well  fheltered  by  a fand- 
bank  from  the  north  wind,  and  by  the  land  from  all  other 
winds. 

Baxas,  Das,  Punta,  denoting  a cape  of  fhoaJs,  is  a low 
point,  12  leagues  from  the  former,  and  18  from  Tor- 
tugas. 

BAXEADORE,  Cape,  is  fituated  in  the  iiland  of  Lu- 
cor.ia  or  Manila,  in  N.  lat.  i83  44'.  E.  long.  120°  35'. 

BAXIOS,  Abaxos,  or  Abajfes,  are  two  cluders  of 
rocks  on  the  fouth-ead  fide  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  called 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Babes.  The  former  is  in  N.  lat. 
(y  xo’.  E.  long.  8i°  50'*;  and  the  latter  in  N.  lat.  6'  25'. 
E.  1cm.  82°  10'. 

EAXOS  de  Abrolhos.  See  Abrolhos. 

Baxos  de  Baaluia . See  Abrojos,, 

Bax  os  de  la  Candelaria , a fhoal  or  reef  of  rocks,  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  fo  called  by  Mendana  in  1567,  and  lying, 
by  M.  Fieurieu’s  calculation,  near  S.  lat.  64°.  and  E.  long, 
from  Paris. 157!°. 

Baxos,  Gape,  or  Low  Cape,  is  the  eab  point  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  river  Sebos,  on  the  coad  of  Africa.  It  lies 
wed  of  both  cape  Formofa  and  Palmas  ifiand,  2 leagues  di- 
dant  from  the  latter.  On  the  ead  of  this  cape  are  feveral 
dangerous  rocks,  fome  of  which  are  underwater,  and  fliould 
therefore  be  carefully,  avoided  by  the  trading  fhips  that  na- 
vigate in  thefe  parts. 

Baxos  Cape,  lies  alfo  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  eadward 
of  the  river  Volta,  2 leagues  from  the  Quatre  Montes,  or 
fulls  fo  called  that  are  clofe  together. 

. BAXTER,  Richard,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  divine 


among  the  non-conformids  of  England,  was  born  at  Row- 
ton,  a fmall  village  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  1615.  His 
father  was  a fmrdl  freeholder  of  exemplary  character,  who, 
though  belonging  to  the  edablilhed  church,  was  charged 
with  puritanifm  on  account  of  his  religious  demeanour. 
Under  his  inftrubtion  and  example,  Baxter  manifeded  early 
indications  of  that  contemplative  and  pious  difpofition  for 
\vhich  he  was  afterwards  fo  diftinguiihed.  In  his  youth  lies' 
enjoyed  few  advantages  for  education  ; the  fchoolmafters 
whom  he  attended  being  men  of  little  learning  and  loofe 
morals.  But  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Wickdead,  chaplain 
to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  he  had  accefs  to.  an  excellent,  li- 
brary,of  which  lie  availed  himfelf  about  a year  and  a half  very 
much  to  his  improvement.  At  this  time  hisviewswere  directed 
to  the  profeffion  of  a minider.  However,  in  1633,  Mr.  Wick- 
dead prevailed  upon  him  to  relinquilh  this  object , and  to  feek 
his  fortune  at  court.  Accordingly  he  was  recommended  to  fir 
Hen.  Herbert,  mader  of  the  revels  ; but  difguited  with  the 
mode  of  living  which  this  iituation  prefented  to  him,  he 
foon  retired  into  the  country,  and  refumed  his  purpofe  of 
profecuting  his  dudies  for  the  minidry.  Being  appointed 
mader  of  the  free  fchool  at  Dudley,  his  health  declined  ; 
and  under  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  immediate  pro- 
fpeft  of  diffolution,  and  by  the  perufal  of  feveral  prabtical 
treatifes,  he  acquired  that  deep  and  fettled  fenfe  of  religion 
which  formed  the  ruling  and  permanent  principle  of  his  fu- 
ture life.  Being  more  than  ever  determined  to  engage  in 
the  miniherial  office  and  having  at  this  time  no  temples 
againft  conformity  to  the  church  of  England,  he  was  or- 
dained in  1 638 ; though  he  afterwards  condemned  his  pre- 
cipitance in  complying  with  the  laws  of  fubfeription  without 
due  examination ; and  he  frequently  preached  at  Dudley  and 
in  the  neighbouringvillages,  much  to  the  fatisfadtion  ofthofe 
who  heard  him.  He  objefted,  however,  to  fome  of  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  church,  and  lie  foon  began  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  the  hnvfulnefs  of  conformity.  What  led 
him  and  feveral  others  to  dudy  the  cafe  of  epifcopacy,  and 
to  think  unfavourably  of  the  edablifliment,  was  the  impoii- 
tion  of  the  “ et  caetera”  oath,  which  expreiled  an  univerfal 
approbation  of  the  dobtrine  and  difeipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  a determination  never  to  attempt  any  altera- 
tion in  its  government.  Mr.  Baxter  demurred  againh  taking 
this  oath ; and  though  he  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  cc- 
clefiadical  jurifdiftion  that  was  aftu.ally  edabliflied,  lie  could 
not  conicientioufly  declare  jus  approbation  of  it,  and  his  ■ 
determination  to  lupport  it  to  the  extent  which  this  oath 
required.  In  1640,  he  was  invited  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Kidderminder  to  refide  with  them  as  a preacher  5 
and  this  place  became  the  feene  of  his  miniderial  fervices  for 
about  fixteen  years.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fuccefs  which  at- 
tended them,  that  he  was  eminently  ufeful  in  reforming  the 
morals  of  the  diffolute,  and  in  promoting  in  the  town-  and . 
its  neighbourhood  a drift  regard  to  religion.  About  two 
years  after  his  fettlement  at  Kidderminder,  the  civil  war 
commenced ; and  on  this  oecafion  he  took  part  with-  the 
parliament,  and  recommended  the  protedation  preferibed- 
by  it,  to  the  people.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  leaving  this  town,  and  of  repeatedly  changing  his  reii- 
dence,  till  at  length  hefettled  at  Coventry,  where  he  preached 
regularly  once  a week  both  to  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  and 
to  the  people  of  the  town.  After  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  be  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  regiment  of  colonel  Whalley,  and  at- 
tended it  at  feveral  fieges,  though  he  was  never  prefent  in 
any  engagement ; fo  that  the  dory  of  his  having  killed  a 
man  in  cold  blood,  and  robbed  him  of  a medal,  was  an  un- 
founded and  fcandalous  fabrication.  During  thefe  times  of 
confufion,  Mr.  Baxter  was  a zealous  friend  to  regular  go- 
vernment both  in  church  and  date  ; and  it  is  laid  that  he 
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took  great  pains  to  reprefs  the  feftaries.  The  accidental 
eircumftance  of  a profufe  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  which  re- 
duced him  to  a ftate  of  great  languor,  was  the  occalion  of 
his  being  feparated  from  the  army  in  1647,  and  of  prevent- 
ing that  fervice  to  his  country,  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a perfonof  his  principles  and  moderation. 
However,  he  refilled  to  the  tttmoll  of  his  power,  the  mea- 
sures of  thofe  who  afterwards  ufurped  the  government  of 
the  kingdom-;  he  oppofed  taking  the  covenant,  preached 
againft  the  engagement,  and  dilfuaded  the  foldiers  from 
fighting  againft  the  Scots  troops  who  came  into  the  king- 
domwith  Charles  II.;  and  therefore  the  charge  alleged 
again!!  him,  of  his  having  been  a trumpeter  of  rebellion,  is 
altogether  without  foundation.  When  Cromwell  affumed 
the  iupreme  power,  he  boldly  and  openly  declared,  that  he 
difliked  his  ulurpation  ; and  in  a private  conference  exprefsly 
t6ld  him,  that  in  his  opinion  the  ancient  monarchy  was  a 
bleffing.  To  that  form  of  government,  Baxter  always  avowed 
his  attachment  ; and  in  a fermon  preached  before  the  par- 
liament on  the  30th  of  April  1660,  the  day  preceding  that 
■on  which  they  voted  the  king’s  return,  he  maintained,  that 
loyalty  to  their  prince  was  a thing  elfential  to  all  true  pro- 
teftants  of  whatever  perfuafion.  About  the  fame  time  he 
preached  a thankfgiving  fermon  at  St,  Paul’s,  on  occalion  of 
the  fuccess  of  general  Monk  ; and  this  eircumftance  refutes 
the  charge  of  his  having  dilfuaded  his  excellency  from  con- 
curring in,  orbringing  about  that  change. 

After  the  reftoration,  Baxter  was  made  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains,  and  was  always  treated  by  him  with  peculiar  re- 
fpeft.  To  his  majefty  he  fpoke  wit'*,  the  fame  freedom  which 
he  had  ufed  with  the  protector  Cromwell.  He  ftrongly 
reprefented  £he  great  importance  of  tolerating  thofe  pious 
men  who  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  ceremonies  and 
difeipline  of  the  church  ; and  he  oblerved,  that  the  late 
ufurpers  had  fo  well  underftood  their  own  intereft,  that 
they  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the  medt  ef- 
fectual means  to  promote  it  ; and  therefore  he  befought  the 
king  that  “ he  would  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  tempted  to 
undo  the  good  which  Cromwell  or  any  other  had  done,  be- 
caufe  they  were  ufurpers  that  did  it and  on  the  contrary, 
r‘ that  he  would  rather  outgo  them  in  doing  good.”  At 
the  Savoy  conference  he  was  one  of  the  commilfioners,  and 
was  employed  in  compiling  the  reformed  liturgy.  Having 
declined  the  preferment  of  the  bilhopric  of  Hereford, 
which  was  offered  him,  he  wilhed  to  retire  to  his  friends  at 
Kidderminfter,  and  to  officiate  among  them  in  the  humble 
ftation  of  a curate,  but  was  not  permitted.  Difappointed 
with  regard  to  the  objeft  of  his  wilhes,  he  preached  for  fome 
time  occafionally  in  London  ; but  the  aft  againft  conven- 
ticles obliged  him  to  retire  firft  to  Acton,  and  then  to  Tot- 
teridge.  During  the  perfecution  of  the  non-conformifts,  he 
preached,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  the  ftate  of  the  times 
allowed,  either  more  openly  or  more  privately ; and  he 
was  fometimes  a fufferer  for  his  zeal,  and  fometimes  unmo- 
lefted.  After  the  indulgence  of  1 672,  he  chiefly  refided  in 
London,  and  exercifed  his  miniftry,  either  occafionally  or 
ftatedly,  but  not  without  interruption  and  moleftation.  To 
the  fufferings  attendant  on  his  profeffion  were  added  the  in- 
firmities of  a feeble  conftitution,  and  frequent  bodily  difor- 
ders,  together  with  the  lofs  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  for- 
tune, in  confequence  of  the  ffiutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in 
1671,  and  by  the  penalties  inflifted  upon  him  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  miniftry  ; but  he  bore  all  thefe  evils  with  lingular 
fortitude  and  patience.  In  1 684,  he  was  treated  with  pe- 
culiar feverity.  Although  he  was  fo  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to 
Hand,  a warrant  was  granted  againft  him,  in  order  to  his 
being  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  ; and  the  conftables  who 
■were  entrufted  with  its  execution,  watched  him  fo  inceffantly, 
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that  they  prevented  him  paffing  from  his  ftudy  to  his  bed- 
chamber ; and  by  thus  depriving  him  both  of  food  and 
deep,  at  length  effefted  their  purpofe,  though  they  were 
not  empowered  to  break  open  doors,  and  took  him  away  to 
the  Seffion’s-houfe,  where  he  was  bound  in  the  penalty  of 
400I.  to  keep  the  peace  ; and  he  was  brought  up  twice 
afterwards,  though  he  kept  his  bed  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  time.  In  1685,  he  was  committed  to  prifon  by  a war- 
rant from  lord  chief-juftice  Jeffries,  for  his  paraphrafe  on  the 
New  Teftament,  which  was  charged  with  being  hoftile  to 
epifcopacy,  and  brought  to  trial  for  fedition.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  trial,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  brutal  infolence 
and  tyranny,  to  the  exercife  of  which  that  ruffian  of  the ' 
law,  Jeffries,  was  accuftomed ; reviled  by  his  judge  in 
the  groffeft  terms,  and  prevented  from  obtaining  the  full 
defence  of  his  counfel  ; and  at  laft  found  guilty  on  the 
molt  frivolous  grounds,  and  fentenced  to  pay  500  marks, 
to  lie  in  prifon  till  he  paid  it,  and  to  be  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  feven  years.  From  this  heavy  penalty, 
however,  after  a confinement  of  feveral  months,  he  was 
releafed,  in  1686,  by  king  James,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  - 
London,  notwithftanding  the  provifions  of  the  Oxford  aft. 
From  this  time  he  lived  in  a retired  manner,  neither  inter- 
fering in  the  concerns  of  his  party,  uor  taking  any  part  in 
thofe  addreffes  winch  lome  of  his  brethren  prefented  to 
James  II.  on  his  indulgence-  He  perfifted,  however,  in  the 
performance  of  his  minifterial  duties,  till  increafing  weaknefs 
confined  him  to  his  chamber-  The  clofe  of  his  life  corre- 
fponded  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  it  ; the  approaches  of  dif- 
folution  were  1-egarded  by  him  with  pious  refignation  ; and 
he  died,  with  the  tranquillity  and  hope  appropriate  to  his 
exemplary  character,  on  the  8th  of  December  1691.  Urged 
by  extreme  pain  to  wiffi  for  a releafe,  he  checked  himfelf  by 
faying,  “ It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  preferibe  ; where  thou 
wilt,  when  thou  wilt,  and  how  thou  wilt.”  To  one  who 
aiked  him  in  his  ficknefs  how  he  did,  he  replied,  “ Al- 
molt  well.”  In  1662,  Mr.  Baxter  married  the  daughter 
of  Francis  Charlton,  Efq.  a diftingniffied  magiftrate  of  the 
county  of  Salop  ; a woman  of  great  piety,  who  entered 
thoroughly  into  his  views  concerning  religion,  and  cordially- 
approved  all  the  facrifices  which  he  made  from  a confcien- 
tious  regard  to  duty.  She  accompanied  him  in  prifon,  and 
fubmitted,  without  repining,  to  all  the  hardffiips  confequenit 
upon  the  perfecution  which  he  buffered.  She  died  10  years 
before  him. 

“ Richard  Baxter  was  a man  whofe  whole  foul  was  en- 
gaged in  his  profeffion.  Ardent  piety  towards  God,  and 
zeal  for  the  bell  interefts  of  his  fellow-creatures,  were  the 
aftive  fprings  of  his  conduft  ; and  few  men  have  ever  devoted 
more  time  and  labour  to  thofe  objefts.  He  paffed  a life  of 
much  contention  and  obloquy  ; but  at  this  cool  diftance, 
no  candid  enquirer  can  miftake  his  true  charafter.  His 
early  ftudies  in  divinity  were  not,  perhaps,  the  bell  adapted 
to  form  a theologian.  They  confifted  chiefly  of -the  fchool- 
men  and  metaphyficians  of  a dark  age,  and  gave  him  a turn 
to  fubtleties  ol  diftinftion,  which  made  him  Hand  apart  in 
fome  theoretical  points  from  all  his  contemporaries.  Yet, 
in  practical  religion,  the  devotional  warmth  of  his  temper 
allied  him  to  the  pious  of  all  denominations,  and  infpired 
him  with  an  enlargement  of  mind,  which  fet  him  above  the 
differences  refulting  from  petty  controverfies.  He  was  a 
molt  voluminous  writer,  and  his  works  are  fufficient  to  make 
a library  of  themfelves.  Above  145-  diftinft  treatifes  of  his 
compofition  have  been  reckoned  up  ; of  which  4 were  fo- 
lios, 73  quartos,  and  49  oftavos,  befides  feveral  others  of 
a fmaller  fize.  They  comprife  bodies  of  theology,  practical 
and  theoretical,  befides  a vaft  number  of  trafts  on  particular 
topics.”  His  p raft ical  works  have  been  collefted  together 
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in  4 vols.  in  folio.  His  income,  it  is  faid,  which  was  not 
great,  was  increa  ed  by  the  profit  which  he  made  of  his 
writings,  for  which  he  fometimes  received  60  or  80  1.  a year 
of  the  bookfellers.  But  this  money  he  feems  to  have  em- 
ployed for  charitable  purpofes.  Of  his  numerous  works  fome 
of  the  principal  were  his  “ Methodus  Theologice,”  printed 
in  Latin  in  1674,  folio  ; his  Englifh  body  of  praftical  divi- 
nity, publifhed  in  1673,  folio,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Chriftian  Directory,”  & c.  ; “ Gildas  Salvianus,  or  the  Re- 
formed Pallor,”  8vo.  1656,  much  efteemed  by  many  di- 
vines ; “ Univerfal  Concord,”  i2mo.  1658,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  terms  upon  which  all  Chriftian  churches 
may  hold  communion  ; “ Reafons  for  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion,” 1667  ; “Catholic  Theology,”  fol.  1675,  intended 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Arminians  and 
the  Calvinifts  ; “ATreatifeof  Epifcopacy,  ” 4to.  168 1 ; 
“ A Treatife  of  Univerfal  Redemption,”  8vo.  1694. 
The  moft  popular  of  his  practical  pieces  were  his  “ Saints’ 
Everlafting  Reft,”  and  his  “ Call  to  the  Unconverted,” 
of  which  latter  20,000  were  fold  in  one  year,  and  it  was 
tranflated  into  all  the  European  languages,  and  into  the 
Indian  tongue.  To  thofe  which  we  have  enumerated,  we 
may  add  his  “ Reformed  Liturgy,”  his  “ Poor  Man’s 
Family  Book,”  Ids  “Dying  Thoughts,”  and  his  “ Para- 
phrafe  on  the  New  Teftament.”  The  firft  book  he  pub- 
lilhedwas  his  “ Aphorifms  of  Jollification”  and  the  “ Co- 
venants,” printed  in  1649  ; and  the  laft  in  his  life-time, 

“ The  Certainty  of  the  world  of  Spirits,”  printed  in  1691  ; 
fo  that  he  was  an  author  42  years.  One  of  his  works  is 
“ A Narrative  of  his  own  Life  and  Times;”  “ which,  though 
a rhapfody,”  fays  Mr.  Granger,  “compofed  in  the  manner 
of  a diary,  contains  a great  variety  of  memorable  things, 
and  is  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 'niftory  of  non-conformity.” 
Mr.  Baxter  was  diftinguilhed  not  only  as  a practical,  but  alfo 
as  a controverfial  writer ; and  under  this  latter  character,  he 
particularly  oppofed  the  Antinomians.  Few  perfons  have 
buffered  more  rancorous  abufe  than  Mr.  Baxter  ; and  few 
have  been  more  highly  refpefted  both  by  his  cotemporaries 
and  pofterity.  Among  his  friends  and  admirers  we  may 
reckon  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  characters  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  of  whom  many  were  members  of  the  efta- 
blilhment,  fuch  as  chief  juftice  Hale,  fir  John  Maynard,  Dr. 
Barrow,  bilhop  Wilkins,  bilhop  Patrick,  and  hilltop  Bur- 
net. The  great  chief  juftice  Hale  honoured  him  with  an  in- 
timate friendfhip,  gave  a high  encomium  of  his  piety  and 
learning  to  all  the  judges,  and  when  he  was  in  prifon,  on 
the  Oxford  aft,  left  him  a legacy  in  his  will,  and  feveral 
large  books,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  on  the  matter  of 
their  converfations.  Dr.  Barrow  has  teftified  concerning  his 
works,  that  “ his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  his 
controverfial  feldom  confuted.”  Bilhop  Wilkins  affirms, 

“ that  he  has  cultivated  every  fubjeft  which  he  has  handled;” 
and  he  ufed  to  fay  of  him,  « that  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
primitive  times,  he  had  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  Bilhop  Burnet’s  teftimony  is  fomewhat  qualified. 

“ Baxter,”  fays  he,  “ was  a man  of  great  piety,  and,  if  he 
had  not  meddled  in  too  many  things,  would  have  been 
efteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  He  had  a 
very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was  his 
whole  life  long  a man  of  great  zeal  and'  much  fimplicity ; 
but  was  moft  unhappily  L.btle  and  metaphyfical  in  every 
thing.”  Baxter  was  one  of  the  laft  divines,  whofe  name  has 
diftinguilhed  a particular  denomination  or  defeription  of 
perfons.  See  Baxterians.  Calamy’s  Life  of  Baxter. 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen . Biog. 

Baxter,  William,  an  eminent  philologift  and  antiqua- 
rian, was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Richard  Baxter,  and 
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born  of  parent's  in  m:an  circumftances  at  Llanlugany,  an 
obfeure  village  of  Sh'opfhire,  in  1650.  He  derived  his 
pedigree,  like  a true  Cambro-Briton,  through  a long  Series 
of  anceftors  from  John  Baxter,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  fettled  at  Shrewlbury  ; and  he  thews,  that  the  name 
Baxter  fignifies  originally  a baker,  in  Saxon  “ Bxcefter,” 
and  that  it  was  given  to  that  family,  becaufe  they  were 
bakers  to  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  in  which  poll,  ca- 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Celtes  and  Greeks, 
the  nobleft  perfons  were  employed . 

In  his  infancy  and  youth,  his  education  was  fo  much 
neglefted,  that  when  he  was  fent  to  Harrow  fchool  in 
Middlefex  at  the  age  of  18,  he  knew  not  one  letter,  nor 
underftood  one  word  of  any  language  but  Welfh.  But 
fuch  were  his  talents  and  application,  that  he  foon  became 
diftinguilhed  by  his  extend ve  knowledge.  In  1679  he 
publifhed  a Latin  grammar,  entitled  “ Be  Analogia,  feu 
arte  Latinae  linguce  commentariolus,”  See.  i2mo.  Thus 
qualified  for  the  profefiion  of  a fchoolmafter,  to  which  he 
devoted  himfelf,  he  employed  the  greateft  part  of  his  life 
in  this  occupation.  For  lome  years  he  kept  a boarding 
fchool  at  Tottenham  High-crofs  in  Middlefex  ; and  lie 
was  aftewards  elefted  mailer  of  the  Mercers’  fchool  in 
London.  Having  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a fcholar, 
and  in  the  profecution  of  antiquarian  refearches,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed, perhaps,  more  by  his  learning  than  his  judg- 
ment, he  died  in  1724.  In  1695  he  publifhed  a new  and 
correft  edition  of  “ Anacreon,”  with  notes,  which  was  re- 
printed with  confiderable  additions  and  improvements  in 
1710.  His  abufe  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  a former  editor  of 
Anacreon,  was  amply  retorted  upon  himfelf  by  J.  Corne- 
lius de  Pauw,  in  his  4to.  edition  of  the  fame  poet,  pub- 
lilhed  at  Utrecht  in  1732,  who  held  his  comments  in  great 
contempt.  His  edition  ot  “ Horace,”  printed  in  1701,  and 
reprinted  with  improvements  in  1725,  has  obtained  a more 
laiting  reputation.  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  this  the  bell 
edition  ever  publilhed,  and  the  learned  Gefner  has  teftified 
his  approbation  of  it,  by  making  it  the  ground-work  of  his 
■excellent  edition  • Bentley,  famed  for  the  leverity  of  his 
criticifms,  infpeakingof  it,  calls  Baxter  “ Vir  reconditse 
eruditionis.”  In  1719  Baxter  publifhed  his  dictionary  of 
Britifh  antiquities,  under  the  title  of  “ Gloffarium  Antiqui- 
tatum  Britannicarum  five  fyllabus  etymologicus  antiqui- 
tatumveteris  Britannix  atque  Iberniae,  temporibus  Roman-, 
orum,”  8vo.  By  his  Drill  in  the  Britiflr  or  Wellh  tongue, 
and  by  means  of  etymology,  he  profeffes  to  coreft  Cam- 
den, and  to  add  about  200  names  of  ancient  places  and 
rivers  omitted  in  his  Britannia  ; of  this  work,  a fecond 
edition  was  publilhed,  after  the  author’s  deceafe,  in  1733. 
His  gloffary  of  Roman  antiquities,  proceeding  no  farther 
than  the  letter  A,  was  publilhed  in  1726  by  Mr.  Mofes 
Williams,  under  the  title  of  “ Reliquiae  Baxterianae,”  &c. 
and  republifhed  in  1731,  with  the  title  “ Gloffarium  Anti- 
quitatum  Romanorum,”  &c.  Lond.  8vo.  Baxter  alfo 
wrote  four  letters  on  fubjefts  of  antiquity,  inferted  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  “ Archaeologia.”  He  left  behind  him 
notes  on  Perfius  and  Juvenal,  and  was  the  tranflator  of 
fome  of  Plutarch’s  lives  “ done  into  EngliDi”  by  feveral 
hands.  Biog.  Brit. 

Baxter,  Andrew,  an  ingenious  metaphyfician  and  phi- 
lofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a merchant  at  Aberdeen,  and  born 
there  in  1686  or  1687.  He  was  educated  in  King’s  col- 
lege in  that  city,  and  afterwards  undertook  the  care  of 
private  pupils,  fome  of  whom  were  perfons  of  rank  and 
fortune.  About  the  year- 1730,  he  publifired  in  410.  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled,  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Soul ; wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the 
F Soul 
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Sou!  is  evinced,  from  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Phiio- 
fophy.”  This  work,  which  was  reprinted  in  2 vols.  8vo. 
in  1737  and  in  1745,  was  nsuch  applauded  by  feveral  per- 
fons of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  bifhop  Wai  burton, 
who,  in  his  “ Divine  Lytgation,”  (peaks  of  it  as  containing 
“ the  jufteft  and  precii'eft  notions  of  God  and  the  Soul,” 
and  “as  one  of  the  moil  finished  of  the  kind,  that  the  pre- 
fent  tiipes,  greatly  advanced  in  true  philofophy,  have  pro- 
duced.Of  the  author’s  fentiments,  fee  feme  account  under 
the  articles  Dream,  Soul,  and  Vis  Inertia.  In  1741 
Mr.  Baxter  went  abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and  fettled 
for  fome  time  at  Utrecht,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  feveral  literary  perfons,  and  whence  he  made  feveral 
excurfions  into  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany.  Upon 
his  return  to  Scotland  in  1747,  he  refided  till  his  death  at 
Whittingham,  in  the  (hire  of  Eaft  Lothian.  His  work 
entitled  “ Matho,  five  Cofmotheoria  Puerilis,”  was  drawn 
up  for  the  ufe  of  hb  pupils,  and  firft  printed  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  pubiifhed  in  Englifh,  in 
2 vols.  8vo.  The  fecond  edition  of  this  work  was  > 
pubiifhed  in  1745,  an3  the  third  in  2 vols.  nmo.  in 
1765.  The  deiign  of  this  work  was  to  deduce  the  prin*,- 
ciple>  of  natural  religion  from  the  phenomena  of  the  iaa* 
terial  w'orld.  A miftake  in  the  aflronomical  theory,  which 
the  author  did  not  live  to  redlify,  as  he  had  intended,  had 
difgufted  fome  readers  ; and  therefore,  in  the  third  edition, 
the  conference  that  was  chiefly  affedfed  by  that  error,  was 
fuppreffed,  and  the  vacancy  fupplied  by  another.  In  1750 
the  author  pubiifhed  “ an  Appendix  to  the  firft  part  of  his 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,”  vindicating  it  from 
fome  objections,  which  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  abroad.  In  this 
year  Mr.  Baxter,  after  having  endured  great  bufferings, 
from  the  gout,  and  a complication  of  diforders,  with  exem- 
plary patience,  clofed  his  life  about  the  fixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  behind  him  feveral  unfinifhed  MSS.  on 
philofophical  fubjedls,  and  one  in  a complete  ftate,  con- 
cerning the  controverfy  between  the  Englifh  and  foreign  phi- 
lofophers  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  force  of  bodies  moving  in 
free  fpaces,  which  however  was  never  pubiifhed. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  learning  and  talents  are  fufficiently  dif- 
played  in  his  writings.  His  application  was  fuch,  that  he 
fometimes  fat  up  whole  nights  reading  and  writing:  and 
yet  his  difpofition  was  cheerful  and  fociable.  In  conver- 
sation he  was  modefland  unaffuming  ; and- in  the  difeharge 
of  the  focial  and  relative  duties  of  life,  his  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary. His  mind  was  poffeffed  with  the  moft  reveren- 
tial fentiments  of  the  Deity,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life  was  conformable  to  the  rules  of  virtue.  He  was  econo- 
mical without  parfimony.  Such  was  his  dilintereflednefs, 
that  he  declined  confiderable  offers  of  preferment,  which 
lie  might  have  obtained  if  he  had  taken  orders  in  the  church 
of  England.  His  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages 
was  extenfive  ; fo  that  he  could  write  and  fpeak  in  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  By  his  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1724,  and  who  furvived  him  ten  years,  he. 
had  one  fon  and  three  daughters.  Biog.  Brit. 

BAXTERIANS,  ill  Ecclefiajlical  Hiflory,  derive  their 
appellation  from  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  a nonconformift 
mirifter  ; of  whom  we  have  already  given  an  account.  His 
theological  fyflem  has  been  called  Baxterianifm  ; and  thofe' 
who  embrace  his  fentiments  in  divinity,  are  called  Baxterians.. 
The  Baxterians  have  endeavoured  to  flrike  into  a middle 
path  between  Calvinifm  and  Arminianifm  ; and  to  unite, 
both  thefe  fchemes.  They  ptpfefs  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines of  ele&ion,  effeftual  calling,  and  other  tenets  of  Cal- 
*inifm  ; and  confequently,  fuppofe,  that  .a  certain  number, 
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determined  upon  in  the  divine  counfels,  will  infallibly  be" 
faved.  This  they  think  neceffary  to  fecure  the  ends  of" 
Chrifl’s  interpofition.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
rejeft  the  doftrine  of  reprobation,  and  admit  that  our 
bleffed  Lord,  in  a certain  fenfe,  died  for  all ; and  that  fuch 
a portion  of  grace  is  allotted  to  every  man,  as  renders  it 
his  own  fault,  if-he  doth  not  attain  to  eternal  happinefs.  If 
he  improves  the  common  grace  given  to  all  mankind,  this 
will  be  followed  by  that  fpecial  grace  which  will  terminate 
in  his  final  acceptance  and  falvation.  Whether  the  Baxter 
rians  are  of  opinion,  that  any  befides  the  eledft,  will  actually 
make  fuch  a right  ufe  of  common  grace  as  to  obtain  the  other, 
and,  at  length,  come  to  heaven,  we  cannot  affuredly  fay, 
there  may  poffibly  be  a difference  of  opinion  upon  the  fub* 
jedt,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  Calvinifm  or  Arminianifim 
Mr.  Baxter  appears,  likewife,  to  have  modelled  the  do&rines 
of  juftification;  and  the  perfeverance  of  the  faints,  in  a man- 
ner which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  rigid  Calvinifts.  Some 
foreign  divines  in  the  17th  century  ftruck.  nearly  into  the 
fame  path  ; and,  particularly,  in  France,  M.  le  Blanc,  Mr- 
Cameron,  and  the  celebrated  Monl.  Amyrault.  For  a con-  • 
fiderable  time  the  non-conformift  clergy  in  England  were  di- 
vided into  fcarcely  any  but  two  dodtrinal  parties,  the  Calvi- 
niils  and  the  Baxterians.  Of  late  the  Baxterians  have  been 
lefs  numerous.  However,  they  are  ftill  a confiderable  body; 
and  feveral  perfons  are  fond  of  the  name  as  a creditable  one, 
who  probably  go  farther  than  Mr,  Baxter  did.  . The  name, 
however,  like  other  theological  diftinftions,  will  probably;  . 
in  a courfe  of  time,  .fink. into  difufe,  till’it  is  either  wholly 
forgotten,  or  preferved  merely  in  the  records  of  hi  (lory;  . 
Biog.  Brit.  Art.  Baxter. 

BAY,  in  Botany.  See  Laurus.  . 

Bay,  Loblolly.  See  Gorgonia.  . 

Bay,  Rofe.  See  Nf.rium.  >. . 

Bay,  Dwarf  Rofe,  and  Mountain  - Rofe.  . See  Rhodq» 

DENDRUM. 

Bay,  Sweet  Flowering.  See  Magnolia.  . 

Bay  Plum.  See  Psidium. 

Bay,  in  .Building,  denotes  any  kind  of  opening  in  walls;  as 
a door,  window,  or  even  chimney. 

Bay  windows  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call 
bow  windows.  - 

Bay,  in  Geography,  denotes  a little  gulf,  or  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  ftretching  up  into  the  land;  being  larger  in  the. middle 
within,  than  at  its  entrance,  which  is  called  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  The  largell  and  moft  remarkable  bays. are  thofe  of  Bif» 
cay,  Bengal,  Hudfon’s,  Panama,  & c. 

Bay  of  All  Saints.  See  All  Saints. 

Bay  of  Antongil.  See  Antongil., 

Bay,  Baffin’s.  See  Baffin.  . 

Bay  of  Cancale.  . See  Can  gale. 

Bay,  Chequitan.  See  Chequitan,  . 

Bay  of  Chefapeak.  See  Chesapeak.  . 

Bay  of  Fires  lies  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  South' Walei 
or  New  Holland,  in  the  Pacific,  ocean,  to  the  north  of  S‘  • 
Patrick’s  Head.  Thenorth  point  of  the  bay  is  called  Edyf- 
tone,  and  the  fouth  point  St.  Helen’s.  A fmall  rocky  ifland 
is  near  the  middle  of  its  entrar.ee,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  ai» 
open  paffage.  . 

Bay  of  Frefh  Water,  lies  fouth.  of  Afcenfion  bay  in  the 
north  part  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  N.  lat.  30°  .W.  long.  93°. 

Bay  of  Fundy.  SeeFuNDY. 

Bay  of  Good  Fortune , lies  on  the  north  coaft  of  Chaleur 
bay,,  which  is  a large  bay  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and. 
on  the  north  eaft  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia  in  North  Ariierica.  - 

Bay,  Hudfon’s.  See  Hudson’s. 

Bay  of  Inlets,  a bay  on  the  fouth  eaft  coaft  of  New  Hoi- 

land, 
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land,  between  cape  Palmerllon  and  cape  Townfhend. 
S.  1st.  21*  30'.  to  22°  30'.  W.  long.  209°  36'.  to  210°  40'. 

Bay  of  IJlands  lies  on  the  coalt  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  about  6 leagues  fouth-weft 
from  cape  St.  Mary. 

Bay  of  IJlands  is  al-fo  a bay  on  the  northern  ifland  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  fouth  Pacific  ocean,  lying  on  the  north-ealt 
coaft  between  cape -Brett  and  cape  Pococke.  This  bay  is 
large  and  deep,  and  has  many  fmall  illands  in  it.  The  bell 
entrance  into  the  bay  is  on  the  -welt  fide ; within  it  are  feveral 
lelfer  bays.  S.  Lat.  35°  12'.  E.  long.  1740  57'. 

-Bay  of  IJlands  is  alio  a bay  on  the  fouth  coalt  of  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan,  towards  the  weltern  entrance,  W.  by  N.  from 
Upright  bay,  and  E.  by  S.  from  the  bay  of  Difappoint- 
ment.  A duller  of  fmall  illands  lies  in  the  entrance,  and  in 
the  eaft  part  of  the  bay  : but  the  belt  entrance  is  between 
the  weftemmolt  of  the  two  illands  off  the  point  of  Cape  Up- 
right, and  a fmall  ifland  farther  weft,  where  a Ihip  may  have 
fafe  paffage,  and  anchor  in  26  fathoms  in  foft  mud,  near  the 
weft  coalt  of  the  cape,  in  S.  lat.  53"  9’.  W.  long.  75s  32'. 

Bay  of  JJles-  is  an  extenfive  bay  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  weft  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  about  8 or  9 
leagues  to  the  S.  W.  from  la  Belle  bay,  and  14  or  15  leagues 
to  N.  N.  E.  from  Porta  port.  The  centre  of  the  bay  lies  in 
about  N.  iat.  49'  5 . W.  long.  58°  1 5'. 

Bay  of  IJles  is  alfo  a bay  fituate  towards  the  weft  end  of 
the  north  coaft  of  South  Georgia  ifland,  in  the  fouth  Atlan- 
tic ocean. 

Bay  of  St.  Louis , lies  on  the  Labrador  coaft,  and  has 
cape  St.  Louis  on  the  north,  and  cape  Charles  on  the  fouth. 
It  has  many  fmall  illands;  the  largell  of  which  is  Battle 
ifland,  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  middle  of  the  bay  is 
in  N.  lat.  52  23'.  W.  long.  550  23'. 

Bay  de  Roche  Femde,  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, ar.d  the  ftateof  New  York,  17  miles  above  Crown-point. 

Bay  of  Rocks  is  a fpacious  bay  of  the  Arabian  fea,  which 
forms  a part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  Arabia,  with  good  anchorage  for  (hips. 

Bay  of  Seven  IJlands  lies  W.  N.  W.  from  Moifie  river,  and 
about  18  leagues  to  N.  N.  E.  from  Trinity  point,  on  the 
north  fhore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Bay  of  Shoals.  See  Bax  as  Bahia. 

Bay  of  St.  Spirit,  is  a large  bay  of  the  Indian  ocean,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  on  the  north  of  the  ifland  and 
cape  of  Unhafa.  It  is  fufiicientlv  fpacious  to  receive  a fleet 
of  (hips,  and  is  lo  called  from  the  river  St.  Spirit,  or  Manica, 
which  falls  into  this  bay. 

Bay,  among  Farmers,  is  that  part  of  the  barn  where  the 
mow  is  placed. 

Bay,  in  Hydraulics,  fignifies  a pen,  or  pond-head,  made 
up  a great  height,  to  keep  in  a ftore  of  water  for  driving  the 
wheels  of  a forge  or  furnace  of  an  iron-mill,  by  the  ftream 
that  comes  thence  through  a paffage,  or  flood-gate,  called 
the  penjlock. 

Bay  colour,  in  Manege.  The  word  lay  is  formed  from  the 
Latin  balus,  or  ladius,  and  that  from  the  Greek  a palm- 

-branch,  fo  that  badlus  or  bay  properly  denotes  color  photniceus . 
Hence  alfo,  among  the  ancients,  thole  now  called  bay  horfes, 
were  denominated  cqui  palmatl. 

The  bay  is  the  molt  ufual  colour  among  horfes.  It  is  a 
ftrong  and  perhaps  invariable  charafter  in  this  colour  to  be 
attendedwith  a black  mane  and  tail,  which  the  chefnut  or  any 
other  colour  that  approaches  it  never  is.  The  bay  is  alfo 
moft  frequently  attended  with  black  legs  and  feet  up  to 
the  knees  and  hocks  : the  feet,  however,  are  often  varying 
to  the  white  in  horfes  of  this  colour,  which  is  not  with  us 
■efteemed  fo  handfome  as  when  entirely  black.  There  are 
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feveral  kinds  of  bays,  as  light  bay,  dark  bay,  brown  bay, 
golden  bay,  dappled  bay,  &c. 

Bay  a mlrrolr , the  fame  as  dapple  bay. 

Bay,  among  Sportfmcn,  is  applied  to  flags,  boars,  foxes, 
&c.  and  alfo  to  dogs  when  they  turn  head  againft  one  ano- 
ther. Thus  when  a flag  has  been  fo  long  purfued,  that  he 
is  almoft  exhaufted,  he  turns  round,  and  facing  the  hounds, 
defends  himfelf  with  his  antlers,  and  keeps  the  hounds  at 
bay,  till  thefportfmen  come  up,  drawoff  the  dogs,  and  fave 
his  life.  When  a flag  takes  foil,  that  is,  takes  to  the  water, 
he  will  defend  himfelf,  and  keep  the  hounds  for  a long  time 
at  lay,  provided  that  he  fathoms  the  lake  or  river  fo  well  as 
to  keep  the  hounds  fwimming,  without  going  out  of  his  own 
depth,  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fwim  at  the  time,  lie  is  vp  or 
quite  tired,  and  being  furrounded  by  the  dogs,  he  is  inevi- 
tably drowned.  In  fox  hunting,  when  the  fox  is  fuppofed 
to  have  entered  the  earth,  the  place  of  his  retreat  is  foon 
difeovered  by  the  terriers,  “ laying  well  at  him,”  provided 
he  has  not  turned  in  the  earth  ; but  if  he  has,  the  terrier  and 
the  fox  are  face  to  face,  and  are  both  baying,  or  keeping 
each  other  at  biiy  ; and  the  couteft  terminates  with  digging 
out  the  fox. 

Bay  Jalt.  . oee  bALT. 

Ba y yard,  is  a denomination fometimes  ufed  promifeuoufly 
with  woollen  yarn.  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  10.  5 G.  II. 

c.  21.  See  Yarn,  &c. 

BAYA,  in  Geography.  See  Baia,  and  Bayja. 

Ba  ya,  low,  marfliyland  on  the  Gold  coaft  of  Africa,  with- 
out any  towns  or  people  near  the  fhore  ; 4 leagues  W.  S.  W. 
from  the  river  Volta,  and  8 leagues  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  from 
Ningo  ground. 

Baya,  in  Ornithology,  Indian  grofbeak,  or Loxla Indica,  is 
rather  larger  than  a fparrow,  with  yellow  brown  plumage, 
a yellowifh  head  and  feet,  a light-coloured  breaft,  ana  a 
conic  beak,  very  thick  in  proportion  to  his  body.  This 
bird  is  very  common  in  Hindooftan  ; and  is  deferibed  as  fur- 
prifingly  fenfible,  faithful,  and  docile  ; never  voluntarily  de- 
ferring the  place  where  its  young  are  hatched,  notaverfe  from 
the  fociety  of  mankind,  and  eaftly  taught  to  perch  on  the 
hand  of  his  mailer.  In  a ftate  of  nature  the  baya  builds  his 
neft  on  the  higheft  tree  which  he  can  find  ; generally  on  the 
palmyra  or  Indian  fig-tree,  preferring  that  which  overhangs 
a well  or  rivulet,  forming  it  of  grafs  in  the  ihape  of  a large 
bottle,  fufpending  it  on  the  branches  fo  as  to  be  firm  and  yet 
to  rock  with  the  wind,  and  placing.it  with  its  entrance 
downwards,  to  fecure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  This  bird  is 
taught  with  eafe  to  fetch  a piece  of  paper,  or  any  fmall  thing 
which  his  mailer  wants.  If  a ring  be  dropped  into  a deep 
well,  and  a fignal  given  to  the  bird,  he  will  fly  down  with 
aftonifhing  celerity,  and  bring  it  up  to  his  mailer  with  ap- 
parent exultation  ; and  it  is  confidently  afferted,  that  if  a 
houfe  or  any  other  place  be  (hewn  to  him  once  or  twice,  he 
will  carry  a note  thither  immediately,  on  obferving  a proper 
fignal.  They  are  alfo  trained  by  the  youthful  libertines  of 
Benares  to  pluck  off  the  pieces  of  gold  called  ticas,  placed  by 
way  of  ornament  between  the  eye-brows  of  their  tniftreffes, 
which-they  bring  in  triumph  to  their  lovers.  The  baya’s 
natural  food  is  grafshoppers  and  other  infedls  ; but  it  fub- 
fiils,  when  tame,  on  pulfe  macerated  in  water.  The  female 
lays  many  beautiful  eggs,  refembling  largepearls:  theirwhite, 
when  boiled,  is  tranfparent,  and  the  flavour  of  them  is  exqui- 
fitely  delicate.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

BAYAGARES,  in  Geography , a town  on  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo. 

BAYAMO,  called  alfo  St.  Salvador,  a town  in  the  eafterat 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  having  the  town  of  Almo  to  the 
weft,  and  St.  Barbara  to  the  fouth.  It  lies  on  the  eaft  fide 
F 2 of 
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of  Eftero  river,  about  20  miles  from  the  fea  $ and  it  gives 
name  to  a channel,  that  runs  between  the  numerous  fmall 
illands  and  rocks,  called  “ .Tardin  de  la  Reyna,  or  Queen’s 
gardens,”  on  the  north-weft,  and  the  fhoals  and  rocks  that 
line  the  coaft  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  it,  from  the  bold 
point  called  Cabo  de  Cruz. 

BAYARD,  or  Baiard,  in  fome  Old  Writers,  is  an  ap- 
pellative for  a horfe.  Hence  the  phrafes,  blind  bayard,  ba- 
yard’s watering,  bayard’s  green,  &c. 

BAYDER,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  the  Crimea 
or  Taurida,  which  gives  name  to  the  delightful  valley,  called 
by  the  natives  the  “Taurie  Arcadia,”  the  “Crimean 
Tempe,”  & c.  which  is  watered  by  two  gentle  murmuring 
ftreams.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  20  miles  long,  and 
iurrouuded  by  high  mountains,  covered  with  beautiful  woods, 
intermixed  with  odoriferous  flowering  flirubs.  It  contains 
a number  of  Tartar  villages,  romantically  fituated  and  inha- 
bited by  the  families  of  ftiepherds  and  hulbandmen. 

Bayder,  Cape.  See  Bajador. 

BAYEN,  Peter^  in  Biography,  a French  chemift,  was 
born  at  Chalons  in  1725.  In  1749,  he  ferved  under  Charas 
in  pharmacy.  He  gave  analyfes  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
France ; and  he  wrote  memoirs  on  marbles,  ferpentine  ilones, 
porphyries,  granites,  jafpers,  fchifts,  and  iron  fpar.  He 
doubted  the  exillence  of  the  phlogifton  of  Stahl  ; and  by 
operating  on  mercurial  precipitates,  he  found  that  what  are 
called  metallic  oxides  owe  their  ftate,  when  obtained  by  cal- 
cining metals,  to  the  abforption  of  one  of  the  conftituent  in- 
gredients of  atmofpheric  air.  This  chemift  alfo  difeovered 
the  fulminating  property  of  metals,  when  mixed  with  a very 
little  fulphur  ; aud  he  Ihcwed  that  tin  was  not  neceffarily 
contaminated  by  arfenic  ; that  what  is  ufed  by  potters  con- 
tains copper  and  antimony,  by  which  it  is  rendered  hard  ; 
zinc,  by  which  it  is  whitened  ; bifmuth,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered fonorous  ; and  lead,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  price. 
Bayen  died  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Mem.  de  1’Inftitut.  Na- 
tional, &c.  vol.  ii. 

BAYER,  Gottlieb  Siegfried,  a celebrated  philolo- 
gift,  was  born  at  Konigfberg,  in  Prufila,  in  i 694,  and  ftu- 
died,  chiefly,  the  languages,  firft  in  his  native  city,  and  after- 
wards at  Dantzig,  Berlin,  and  Leipfic ; at  which  latter 
place  he  took  the  degree  of  mafterof  arts  in  1717.  On  his 
return  to  Konigfberg  in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  public  library.  In  1726  he  removed  to  Pe- 
terfburg,  became  profeffor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  acquired  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  Chinefe  and  other  Afiatic  languages. 
Ini  730  he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin;  and  in  1731  invited  to  be  profeffor  of  eloquence 
at  Halle ; which  he  was  not  allowed  to  accept,  but  continued 
in  Ruffia  with  a confiderable  increafe  of  falary.  He  died  at 
Peterfburg  in  1738.  His  numerous  differtations  on  differ- 
ent fubjedts  are  inferted  in  Lilienthal’s  “ Seledf . Hiftor.  & 
Liter.”  the  “ Adla  Eruditorum,”  and  the  “ Comment. 
Acad.  Petropol.”  See.  Plis  “ Mufeum  Sinicum,”  pub- 
lifhed  in  1732,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  is  a work  of  great  learning  and 
ingenuity.  Gen.  Biog. 

BAYER,  John,  a German  aftronomer,  fiouriftied  at  the 
clofe  of  the  16th  and  commencement  of  the  17th  centuries  ; 
but  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  afeertained. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  the  fub- 
je&  of  the  preceding  article,  and  that  he  was  born  at  Augf- 
burg.  It  was  at  Augfburg,  however,  that  he  publilhed,  in 
1603,  his  excellent  and  ufeful  work,  entitled  “ Uranome- 
tria.”  This  is  a large  celeftial  atlas,  confifting  of  folio 
charts  of  aft  the  cenftellations,  with  a nomenclature,  col- 
lected from  all  the  tables  of  aftronomy,  ancient  and  modern, 


improved  by  his  own  ufeful  invention  of  denoting  the  ftars  fit 
each  conftellaticn  by  Greek  letters,  in  alphabetical  order  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  each.  The  ftars  are  thus  as 
eafily  diftinguifhed  as  if  each  of  them  had  an  appropriate 
name  ; and  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  claffification  has  been 
fo  much  approved,  that  it  has  been  retained,  fince  Bayer’s 
time,  in  all  the  atlaffes,  catalogues,  and  celeftial  globes 
through  the  fcientific  world.  This  valuable  work  was  gra- 
dually improved  and  augmented  by  the  author  himfelf.  In 
the  year  1627  Julius  Schiller,  a civilian,  projected  by  the 
fuggeftion  of  Bayer,  and  publiftied  his  Uranographia,  under 
the  title  of  “ Ccelum  Stellatum  Chriftianum  ;”  in  which  he 
rejeCted  the  heathen  names,  characters,  and  figures  of  the 
conftellations,  and  inferted  in  their  Head  others  taken  from 
the  feriptures.  Accordingly  he  placed  the  twelve  apoftles 
in  the  zodiac  ; and  he  deduced  the  fouthern  conftellations 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  northern  ones  from  the 
New  Tcftament.  This  innovation,  however,  tended  to  em- 
barrafs  aftronomers,  and  was  never  adopted.  The  ancient 
names  were  therefore  reftored  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Uranometria  of  i654and  1661.  Montucla,  Hift.  des  Math, 
tom.  ii.  p.  333.  See  Catalogue. 

BAYERSDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Bayreuth, 
feated  on  the  Rednitz,  with  a tribunal  of  juftice  and  a large’ 
fynagogue ; 4 miles  north  of  Erlang. 

BAYETTE,  in  Ichthyology,  a French  name  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  Silurus  obferved  by  Sonnini  in  the  Nile,  and  figured 
pi.  27  of  his  “ Voyage  en  Egypte.”  It  is  the  fame  kind 
which  Forlkall  calls  Silurus  bajad.  It  grows  to  a large  fize, 
but  its  flefh  is  not  much  efteemed. 

BAYEUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Beffin,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Normandy,  the  feat  of  a governor  and  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  whofe  diocefe  included  61 1 parilhes.  The  cathedral 
is  much  admired.  The  principal  commerce  is  leather.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Aure,  about  4 miles  from  the  fea.  The 
place  contains  9970  and  the  canton  15,261  inhabitants,  in 
a territory  of  80  kiliometres,  including  19  communes.  N.  lat. 
490  16'  30".  W.  long.  o°  42'  51". 

The  celebrated  tapellry  of  Bayeux,  which  (till  exifts,  and 
is  publicly  exhibited  at  ftated  periods  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
city,  is  a very  curious  monument  of  the  ftate  ol  the  art  of 
embroidering  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  is  a 
web  of  linen,  nearly  two  feet  in  breadth,  and  442  in  length, 
embroidered  with  the  hiftory  of  that  memorable  expedition, 
from  the  embaffy  of  Harold  to  the  Norman  court  in  1065, 
till  his  death  in  the  following  year.  The  feenes  of  this  buly 
period  are  fuccefiively.  exhibited,  and  conlift  of  many  hundred 
figures  of  men,  horfes,  beafts,  birds,  trees,  houfes,  caftles; 
and  churches,  with  inferiptions  over  them  explanatory  of 
their  meaning  and  hiftory.  This  work  is  underftood  to  have 
been  performed  under  the  direction  of  Matilda,  confort  to 
William  I.  and  was  not  improbably  executed  by  the  hands  of 
Englifh  women,  whofe  fuperiority  in  performances  of  thiskind 
was  then  univerfally  acknowledged.  The  entire  contents  of 
this  tapeftry  are  reprefented  in  a feries  of  engravings,  which 
may  be  feen  in  Montfaucon,  tom.  1 & 2 ; and  Ducarel, 
Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  App.  No.  I. 

BAYF,  or  Baif,  Lazare  De,  i \\  Biography,  was  the 
fon  of  a gentleman  of  Anjou,  and  having  ftudied  under  Bu- 
daeus  and  others,  he  purfued  the  profeflion  of  the  law  at  Paris ; 
and  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  and  learned  Greek  under 
Mufurus,  a Candiot,  at  Rome.  Upon  his  return  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  literature,  and  retired  to  his  owneftate  at  Anjou. 
In  1531  he  was  fent  by  Francis  I.  as  ambaffador  to  Venice; 
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jn  1 539  he  was  deputed  on  public  bufinefs  to  Germany ; and 
after  his  return  was  made  mallei'  of  requells,  and  had  alfo 
the  abbacies  of  Grenetiere  and  Charroux.  The  precife  time 
of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown.  Asa  writer  he  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  the  Greek  tragedy  among 
his  countrymen,  by  his  tranflations  of  the  “ Eleclra,”  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  “ Hecuba,”  of  Euripides,  into  French 
verfe.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  learned  treatifes,  “ De 
re  velliaria,  et  de  vafculis,”  Bal’d,  1526,  4to.  and  “ De  re 
Navali,”  Par.  1536,  4to.;  and  he  tranllated  fome  Lives  of 
Plutarch.  Moreri. 

Bayf,  John  Anthony.  See  Baif. 

BAYJA,  Baja  or  Baia,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
oi  the  Algerines,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  “ Vacca” 
of  Salluft,  the  “ Oppidum  Vagenfe”  of  Pliny,  and  the 
a BATA”  of  Plutarch  ; and  it  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  formerly, 
a place  of  great  trade,  being  the  chief  mart  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  particularly  for  corn,  which  is  fupplied  in  fach 
abundance  by  the  plains  of  Bufdera,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mejerda,  that  the  Tunifians  fay  proverbially  concerning  it, 
that  if  there  was  another  fuch  town  for  plenty  of  corn,  it 
would  become  as  common  and  cheap  as  land.  It  has  alfo 
every  fummer  a public  fair,  to  which  the  moll  dillant  Arabian 
tribes  refort  with  their  flocks,  their  manufactures,  and  their 
families.  However,  the  inhabitants,  fubjeft  to  the  opprefiive 
exaCtions  of  government,  and  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  numerous  and  powerful  in  its  vicinity,  are 
extremely  poor,  and  a great  part  of  their  ground  remains 
uncultivated.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  in  the 
road  to  Conftantina,  about  10  leagues  from  the  northern 
coalt,  and  36  W.S.W.  from  Tunis;  and  has  the  conveni- 
ence of  being  well  watered.  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill  is  a 
citadel  of  no  great  llrength.  The  walls,  which  are  railed 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  Roman  Vacca,  are  Hill  entire, 
and  have  fome  ancient  infcriptions.  N.  lat.  36°  4?'.  E. 
long.  90  25'.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  92. 

BAYLE,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  critic  and 
philofopher,  was  the  foil  of  a proteftant  rniniller  at  Carla, 
in  the  county  of  Foix  in  France,  where  he  was  born  in  1647. 
W hilft  he  purfucd  his  lludies,  firft  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  in  the  proteftant  academy  at  Puylaurens,  whither 
he  was  fent  in  1 666,  his  application  was  fo  intenfe  and  un- 
intermitting as  to  injure  his  health.  Flis  reading  was  very 
extenfive ; but  his  favourite  authors  were  Plutarch  and 
Montague.  From  Puylaurens  he  removed  in  1669  to  the 
univerfity  of  Touloufe,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  fuperior 
advantages  for  improvement,  and  of  making  more  rapid  pro- 
grefs.  Here  he  attended  the  philofophical  leClures  that 
were  read  in  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  ; and  his  difputes 
with  a pooifli  prieft,  who  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  the  fcruples  which  he  had  already- 
begun  to  entertain  againll  the  proteftant  religion,  and  at, 
length  to  induce  him  to  avow  himfelf  a Roman  Catholic. 
This  change  of  opinion,  which  feemed  to  be  on  his  part 
the  refult  of  inquiry  and  of  conviClion,  although  produced 
by  arguments  which  maturer  examination  would  difcover 
to  be  inadequate,  manifefted  an  ingenuity  of  mind.  How- 
ever it  fo  grieved  and  offended  his  father,  that  he  withdrew 
from  him  the  neceffary  means  of  fubfiftence.  In  thefe  def- 
titute  circumftances,  he  was  generoufly  relievedby  the  bilhop 
of  Rieux,  who  muft  unqueltionably  have  been  gratified  by 
the  acceffion  of  fuch  a convert.  Upon  further  inquiry 
Bayle  found,  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate  in  abandon- 
ing his  religion  ; and  he  therefore  determined  to  leave  Tou- 
loufe after  having  continued  there  about  eighteen  months, 
and  to  renounce  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed. 
Having  made  his  abjuration  in  the  preience  of  his  eldeft 
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brother  and  fome  other  minifters,  he  immediately  fet  out 
for  Geneva,  in  order  to  profecute  his  lludies.  Here  he 
foon  found  reafon  for  relinquilhing  the  philofophy  ol  Arif- 
totle,  to  which  he  had  been  zealoully  attached,  and  to  adopt 
that  of  Defcartes.  His  reputation  introduced  him  to 
an  acquaintance  with  feveral  perfons  of  eminence  at  Geneva, 
and  particularly  with  Mr.  James  Bafnage  ; between  whom 
and  Bayle  an  intimate  friendlhip  fubfilled  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  At  this  time  Bayle  acquired  the  means  of  fup- 
port  by  private  tuition  ; but  diffatisfied  with  this  mode  of 
life,  which  did  not  fuit  the  independence  of  his  ipirit,  nor 
correfpond  to  Iris  defire  of  further  improvement,  he  wiflred 
to  exchange  it  for  fome  fituation  better  adapted  to  his 
genius  and  views.  After  a few  years  employed  in  this 
way  an  opportunity  offered  for  gratifying  his  willies.  In 
the  fpring  of  1675  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  undertook  the 
tuition  of  Meflls.  de  Beringhen,  bi'Others  to  a counfellorin 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  From  this  city,  however,  to 
which  his  wilhes  had  been  direfted,  he  foon  removed,  at 
the  defire  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bafnage,  in  order  to  offer  him- 
felf as  a candidate  for  the  vacant  profefibrlhip  of  philofophy 
in  the  proteftant  univerfity  of  Sedan.  His  v.ews  were  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  profeffor  of  divinity,  who  favoured 
Bayle,  partly  becaufe  he  was  anxious  to  exclude  another 
candidate.  Bayle  evinced  a decided  fuperiority  to  the 
other  competitors  in  a public  difputation,  and  having  fe- 
cured  his  eledlion,  began  his  ledlures,  Nov.  11,  1675.  By 
the  alfiduity  with  which  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  his 
public  office,  and  by  the  amiable  temper  which  he  manifefted 
in  private  life,  he  gained  great  reputation,  and  many  friends 
at  Sedan  ; and  he  devoted  his  hours  of  leifure  to  compofi- 
tions  of  the  critical  kind,  which  habituated  him  to  that 
accuracy  and  depth  of  reafoning,  that  afterwards  confti- 
tuted  his  diilinguifliing  excellence.  The  firft  work,  which 
he  committed  to  the  prefs,  was  his  Obfervations  on  the 
comet  that  made  its  appearance  in  December  1680  ; the 
firft  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  1682, 
without  a name,  and  under  the  affumed  character  of  a 
Roman  catholic,  under  the  title  of  “ Lettre  a M.  L.  A.  D. 
C.  doCteur  de  Sorbonne,”  &c.  and  Cologne  was  the  pre- 
tended place  of  publication.  In  this  treatife,  afterwards 
called  “ Penfees  fur  la  Comete,”  &c.  many  delicate  quef- 
tions  are  difcuffed,  relative  to  fuppofed  miracles  wrought, 
and  prefages  given  among  the  heathens,  to  the  comparifon 
of  the  mifchiefs  of  atheifm  with  thofe  of  idolatry,  and  to 
other  p'oints  which  afforded  a range  to  the  author’s  fpirit 
of  free  inquiry.  In  1681  the  univerfity  of  Sedan  was  fup- 
preffed  by  an  arbitrary  edidl  of  Lewis  XIV.;  and  Mr. 
Bayle,  deprived  of  his  profefforfhip,  was  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  feeking  fome  new  employment.  At  this  time, 
the  magiilrates  of  Rotterdam  eftablifhed  a “ Schofa  Illuf- 
tris  ;”  and  Bayle  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy 
and  hiftory  ; and  at  his  recommendation  Jurieu  was  en- 
gaged as  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  December  1681,  Bayle 
entered  011  his  new  office.  In  the  next  year  he  publifned 
a criticifm  on  Maimbourg’s  “ Hiftory  of  Calvinifm,”  in  the 
form  of  letters,  under  the  title  of  “ Critique  Generale  de 
l’Hiftoire  du  Calvinifme  de  M.  Maimbourg.”  This  work 
written  in  a lively  manner,  and  with  a vein  of  raillery,  was 
read  with  pleafure  by  perfons  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
it  was  particularly  agreeable  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  who 
was  no  friend  to  Maimbourg.  Although  it  was  publicly 
condemned  at  Paris,  it  became  popular  in  Holland,  and  a 
new  edition  of  it,  with  enlargements,  was  fpeedily  publifhed. 
Jurieu  had  alfo  publifhed  a refutation  of  Maimbourg ; but 
being  much  lefs  popular  than  Bayle’s,  the  author  began  to 
regard  his  brother  profeffor  with  a conftderable  degree  of 
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jealoufy.  In  1684  Mr.  Bayle  was  Induced,  by  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs  in  Holland,  to  print  feveral  controverfial  works, 
that  were  fent  him  from  France ; and  particularly  “ A col- 
lection of  fome  curious  pieces  relative  to  the  philofophy 
of  Defeartes,”  with  a preface,  giving  an  account  of  thefe 
pieces,  and  containing  fome  reflections  on  the  inquifitorial 
power  exercifed  in  France  over  books  on  fcientific  topics. 
In  this  year  he  began  his  monthly  literary  journal,  entitled 
“ Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,”  wliich  was 
written  in  a .manner  that  ferved  not  -only  to  fupport,  but  to 
increafe  the- reputation  which  he  had  hiready  gained.  About 
this  time  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  profefforfhip  of  philo- 
fophy at  Franeker,  though  it  was  propofed  very  much  to 
augment  the  falary  which  he  received  at  Rotterdam.  His 
1,1  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  l’Auteur  de  la  Critique  generale  de 
FHiftoire  du- Calvinjfme  de  M.  Maimbourg,”  which  was  a 
continuation  or  lecond  part  of  his  former  work,  and 
printed  in  1685,  excite-d  much  lefs  attention  than  the  firft. 
Having  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of  M.  Malebranche  in 
his  account  of  Arnauld’s  book  written  againft  him,  he  was 
engaged  in  a difpute  with  the  latter;  and  in  1686  he  had 
a correfpondence  with  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  con- 
cerning a letter  of  her  majefty’s,  which  he  had  mentioned 
in  his  journal,  and  which  condemned  the  perfecution  fuf- 
fered  by  the  proteftants  .in  France.  This  letter,  he  had 
faid,  was  “the  remainder  of  the  .Proteftant  religion  in  her.” 
This  exprefiion  had  given  feme  'flight  offence  to  the 
queen,  and  Bayle  addreffed  to  her  a letter  of  apology. 
In  an  ample  reply  the  queen  declared  her  fatisfaftion  with 
bis  excufes  ; and  adds,  “ I will  lay  a penance  upon  you 
which  is,  that  for  the  future  you  fend  me  all  the  curious 
books,  in  French,  Latin,  or  Italian,  upon  all  kinds  of  fei- 
encesand  all  forts  of  fubjedts,  provided  they' be  worth  read- 
ing.” Her  majefty  made  nc  exception  df  romances  or  fa- 
tires,  and  particularly  requefted  books  of  chemiftry,  and 
the  author’s  journal.  Bayle  was  much  affeCted  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes,  and  the  cruelties  exercifed 
againft  the  proteftants  in  France  for  the  purpofe  of  inducing 
them  to  abjure  their  religion.  Upon  this  conduCt  he  made 
fome  juft  and  pointed  reflections  in  his  journal ; and  in  1686, 
he  publifhed  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Ce  que  e’eft  que  la 
France  toute  Catholique  foiis  le  regne  de  Louis  le  grand,” 
or,  a character  of  France,  become  entirely  catholic  under 
Louis  the  great.  It  was  publifhed  without  his  name  ; and 
contained  very  fevere  cenfures  011  the  treatment  which 
the  proteftants  received,  as  well  as  on  the  iniquity  and 
folly  of  all  attempts  to  procure  converlion  by  force.  This 
was  foon  followed  by  his  famous  work,  intitled,  “ Commen- 
tarie  Philofophique,”  &c.;  or,  a Philofophical  Commentary 
On  the  words  “ Compel  them  to  come  in.”  This  work  was 
an  elaborate  defence  of  toleration,  which  formed  the  firft 
part  of  it ; and  in  the  fecond  the  author  anfwers  all  the  ob- 
jections againft  it.  It  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a 
third  part,  containing  a confutation  of  St.  Auguftin’s  apo- 
logy for  perfecution.  The  free  fentiments  expreffed  in  this 
Avork  gave  offence  to  Jurieu  ; and  though  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  author,  who  had  taken  pains  to  conceal  his  name,  he 
wrote  a treatife  againft  it.  Bayle’s  health  was  fo  much  im- 
paired by  the  application  devoted  to  the  compofition  of  his 
commentary,  and  probably  alfo  by  the  vexation  occafioned 
by  his  controverfy  relating  to  queen  Chriftina,  that  he  found 
it  neceffary  to  difeontinue  his  literary  journal,  in  the  conduit 
of  which  he  had  obtained  numerous  teftimonies  of  approba- 
tion, not  only  from  private  perfons,  but  from  feveral  focie- 
tiesof  learned  men,  and  particularly  from  the  French  Aca- 
demy and  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  Hisfituation  alfo 
at  Rotterdam  became  unpleafant  to  him,  on  account  of 


the  quarrelfome  difpoGtion  of  Jurieu  and  fome  other  ciremn* 
fiances ; and  he  wiflied  to  leave  it : but  difappointed  in  iiis 
views  of  a removal  to  Berlin,  he  was  under  a neceffity  of 
continuing  at  Rotterdam.  In  1688,  Bayle  publifhed  a 
fourth  part  of  his  philofophical  commentary,  in  which  he 
examined  and  'confuted  the  perfecuting  principles  main- 
tained by  Jurieu  in  his  two  treatifesintitled  “ Vrai  Syfteme  de 
I’Eglife,”  and  “ Droits  des  deux  Souverains.”  Another 
circumftance  alfo  occurred  which  ferved  to  widen  the  breach 
between  them.  Jurieu,  in  his  interpretation  of  fome  of  the 
feripture  prophecies,  had  prefaged  the  approaching  triumph 
of  the  proteftants  in  France,  and  he  had  publifhed  fome  free 
opinions,  with  a view  of  preparing  the  people forthis  great  re- 
volution, on  the  right  of  fubjeCts  to  refift  by  force  of  arms  the 
tyranny  of  fovereigns  over  their  coniciences.  A mong  other 
books  that  were  written  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
Jurieu’s  publication,  the  moil  remarkable  was  a treatife,  in- 
titled,  “Avis  aux  Refugiez,”  or  Important  Advice  to  the 
Refugees,  concerning  their  approaching  return  into  France, 
and  printed  in  1690.  The  author  perfonated  a catholic, 
•and  his  name  was  concealed  ; but  Jurieu,  attributing  it  to 
Bayle,  was  much  incenfed,  and  took  occafion  to  attack  his 
religious  and  political  character,  publicly  accufed  him  before 
the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam,  and  attempted  to  get  him 
diimiffed  from  his  profefforfhip.  Bayle  made  a fpirited  de- 
fence, and  his  caule  was  cfpoufed  by  feveral  able  writers. 
The  magiftrates  conducted  themfelves  with  impartiality  and 
moderation  ; and  the  difpute  fubfided.  Although  Mr.  Bayle 
denied  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  above  mentioned 
treatife,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fufpicions  and 
charges  of  Jurieu  and  -others  were  not  unfounded.  Bayle 
had  been  accuftomed  to  write  under  fictitious  characters,  and 
on  oppoftte  fides  of  the  fame  queflion  ; and  this  is  a circum- 
ftance which  lias  been  alleged,  and  not  without  reafon, 
againft  his  character.  Befides,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  na- 
tional prejudice  and  early  attachment  might  have  induced 
him  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  interefts  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy. However  this  be,  he  was  afterwards  fufpeCted  of 
being  concerned  in  an  intrigue  to  bring  about  a feparate 
peace  between  France  and  the  United  States;  and  king 
William,  dreading  the  coiafequences  of  this  projeCt  of  peace, 
gave  orders  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rotterdam  to  deprive  him 
of  his  profefforfhip  and  of  his  penfion.  This  event  took 
place  in  November  1693  ; and  Mr.  Bayle,  declining  offers 
that  were  made  him  of  entering  into  new  engagements, 
lived  in  retirement. 

The  project  of  his  “ Critical  Dictionary”  had  been  an- 
nounced in  1690:  and  in  1692,  his  plan,  under  the  title  of 
“ Projet  et  Fragmens  d’un  DiCtionaire  Critique;”  but  as  it 
was  difapproved  by  the  public,  he  commenced  the  work,  as 
it  has  fince  appeared,  on  a new  plan.  Accordingly  the  firft 
volume  appeared  in  Auguft  1695.  Such  was  the  favour- 
able expectation  entertained  concerning  this  work,  that  the 
duke  of  Shrewfbury,  an  Englifh  nobleman,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  talents  as  well  as  by  bis  high  rank  and  employments,  ex- 
preffed  a wifh  to  have  it  dedicated  to  him,  and  by  means  of 
Mr.  Bafnage  offered  Bayle  200  guineas  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment forthis  diftinCtion.  Mr.  Bayle  declined  the  offer,  and 
maintained  his  independence.  The  fecond  volume,  which 
completed  the  firft  edition,  though  it  has  fince  appeared  in 
a more  enlarged  form,  was  printed  in  1697  ; and  the  fale  of 
the  whole  was  uncommonly  rapid  and  extenfive.  Whilft 
Bayle  profeffed  to  fupply  the  numerous  defeCts  of  Moreri’s 
dictionary,  and  to  correCt  its  errors,  it  feems  to  have  been 
his  real  purpofe  “ to  make  his  dictionary  a kind  of  common 
place  for  all  the  critical  and  philofophical  knowledge,  all 
the  curious  information  as  to  faCt,  and  all  the  fubtlety  of 
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argumentation  he  had  fpent  his  life  in  acquiring,”  The  text 
is  concife  ; but  the  notes,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, are  fpun  out  to  a tirefome  and  unintercfting 
length.  This  didtionary,  generally  fo  well  received,  and 
containing  a variety  of  unexceptionable  matter,  difplayed 
freedoms  of  feveral  kinds,  both  as  to  fentiment  and  diction, 
which  were  not  likely  to  efcape  cenlure,  Jurieu,  the  avowed 
and  inplacable  antagoniil  oi  Bayle,  attacked  it  from  the 
prefs,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  its  condemnation  from 
the  ecclefiaitical  afl’emblies.-  The  coniiltory  ot  the  Walloon 
church  of  Rotterdam  contented  itfelt  with  the  detail  of  fe- 
veral objections  againil  particular  articles,  for  which  indeed 
no  fatisfadiory  apology  can  be  ofFered  ; but  fatisfied  with 
Mr.  Bayle’s  proinife  of  amendment  in  a fecond  edition,  they 
proceeded  no  further.  In  1702,  Mr.  Bayle  publilhed  a fe- 
cond edition,  with  many  additions.  In  the  following  year 
he  wrote  a volume  entitled,  “ Reponfe  aux  Queftions  d’un 
Provincial,”  containing  an  entertaining  and  initrudtive  vari- 
ety of  hiftorical,  critical,  and  literary  obfervations,  to  which 
he  added  a fecond  and  third  volume  in  1 705,  and  a fourth  in 
1706.  In  1704,  he  publilhed  “ A Vindication  of  his 
Thoughts  on  Comets,”  which  involved  him  in  newdifputes, 
particularly  with  the  ingenious  and  learned  Le  Clerc.  With 
ills  fame  his  adverfaries  multiplied  ; and  attempts  were  made 
to  prejudice  lord  Sunderland,  the  Englilh  minifter  of  Hate, 
againft  him,  and  to  procure  his  exclufion  from  the  United 
States,  as  a man  who  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  religion,  but 
chargeable  with  treafon  againft  the  government.  The  ftorm, 
however,  was  diverted  by  the  influence  of  lord  Shaftelbury . He 
was  offered  at  this  time  a liberal  proviiion  and  hofpitablerefuge 
by  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion  in  England;  but  he  declined 
all  thefe  generous  propofals.  The  decline  of  his  health  made 
him  averfe  from  changing  his  fituation  ; and  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1706,  he  was  reduced  by  a pulmonary 
diforder,  which  was  hereditary,  to  a very  weak  ftate.  The 
approaches  of  death  were  regarded  by  him  with  philofo- 
phical  firmnefs,  nor  did  he  intermit  his  literal')'-  labours  to 
the  laft  period  of  his  life.  In  the  morning  of  December 
all,  1706,  when  his  landlady  entered  his  chamber,  he  afked 
her  in  a faint  voice  if  his  fire  was  kindled,  and  immediately- 
expired  ; having  attained  the  age  of  fomewhat  more  than 
59  years. 

By  his  panegyriils,  Mr.  Bayle’s  talents,  learning,  and 
powers  of  reafoning  have  been  undully  extolled  ; by  his  ad- 
verfaries they  have  been  no  lefs  unjullly  degraded.  M.  le 
Clerc,  who  belongs  to  the  latter  clafs,  and  vvliofe  judgment 
is  evidently  biafted  by  prejudice,  has  not  allowed  him  the 
merit  to  which  he  is  unqueftionable  entitled.  He  reprefents 
him  as  fo  ignorant  of  geometry,  that,  according  to  his  own 
confefiion,  he  could  never  underhand  the  demonftration  of 
Euclid’s  firft  problem,  and  as  having  written  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  againft  the  evidence  of  mathematical  de- 
monflration.  As  a reafoner,  he  fays,  he  had  no  fettled  prin- 
ciples, and  he  argued  only  with  a defign  to  puzzle  the  un- 
learned readers.  His  arguments,  he  adds,  contain  much 
more  froth  and  empty  words  than  found  reafoning.  He 
was  unacquainted  with  the  books  written  in  England  upon 
experimental  philofophy,  and  underftood  only  a little  of  the 
philofophy  of  Des  Cartes.  He  had  perufed  only  a few 
tranflations  of  Englifh  books  upon  metaphyfical  fubjedts. 
His  knowledge  of  divinity  was  derived  from  his  catechifm, 
from  fermons,  or  from  a few  French  books.  In  ecclefiaiti- 
cal antiquity,  and  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was  in- 
differently fkilled  ; law  and  phyfic  were  to  him  hidden  trea- 
fures ; and  his  knowledge  of  modern  hiftory  was  partial  and 
imperfeft.  He  had  collected  with  great  labour  a thoufand 
literary  trifles  and  inconfiderable  circUmflances ; and  though 
he  wrote  in  a Yery  agreeable  manner,  it  was  only  when  he 
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was  not  in  a pafiion.  Saurin  fays  of  him,  that  he  was  one 
of  thole  extraordinary  men,  wliofe  oppolite  qualities  leave 
room  to  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  look  upon  him  as  the 
beftor  the  worll  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  a great 
pbilofopher,  knowing  how  to  diftinguilh  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  and  perceiving  at  one  view  all  the  confequences  of  a 
principle  and  their  connection  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  fophift,  confounding  truth  with  falfeliood,  and  deduc- 
ing falfe  inferences  from  his  aflumed  principles.  On  the  one 
hand,  a man  of  learning  and  knowledge,  who  had  read  ail  - 
that  can  be  read,  and  remembered  all  that  can  be  remem- 
bered ; and  on  the  other,  ignorant,  or  feigning  ignorance, 
with  regard  to  the  moft  common  fubjedts,  propofing  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  a thoufand  times  iolved,  and  urging 
objections  which  a fchool-boy  could  not  make  without  bluff- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  attacking  the  moft  eminent  men, 
opening  a large  field  for  their  labours,  and  giving  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  vanquifh  him  ; and  on  the  other,, 
ufing  the  worft  authors,  to  whom  he  was  lavifh  of  his  praifes, 
and  difgracing  his  works  by  fuch  names  (meaning  probably 
Brantomeand  Rabelaisjas  a learned  mouth  neverpronounced. 
On  the  one  hand,  free  at  leaft  in  appearance,  from  all  the 
paffions  which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chriltianity» 
grave  in  his  difeourfes,  temperate  in  his  diet,  auftere  in  his 
manner  of  living  ; and  on  the  other,  employing  all  the 
ilrength  of  his  genius  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mo- 
ral virtue,  and  attacking  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  chaf- 
tity,  modefly,  and  all  the  Chriftian  virtues.  On  the  one 
hand,  appealing  to  the  throne  of  the  mofl  fevere  othodoxy, 
going  to  the  purefl  fprings,  and  borrowing  his  arguments 
from  the  leaf!  fufpeCled  writers;  and  on  the  other,  following 
the  paths  of  heretics,  propofing  again  the  objections  of  the 
ancient  herefiarchs,  lending  them  new  arms,  and  collecting 
together  in  one  age  all  the  errors  of  paft  ages.  The  elo- 
quent preacher  clofes  this  detail  with  the  following  benevo- 
lent wifhes  : “ May  that  man,  who  had  been  endowed  with 
fo  many  talents,  be  acquitted  before  God  of  the  ill  ufe  he 
made  of  them  ! May  that  Jefus,  whom  he  fo  often  attacked* 
have  expiated  his  fins  !” 

Voltaire,  fpeaking  of  his  Critical  Dictionary,  fays,  “ It 
is  the  fir  ft  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a man  may  learn  to 
think.”  He  cenfures,  however,  thofe  articles  which  con- 
tain only  a detail  of  minute  faCts,  as  unworthy  either  of 
Bayle,  an  intelligent  reader,  or  pofterity.  “In  placing 
him,”  adds  this  author,  “ among  the  writers  who  do  ho- 
nour to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  although  a refugee  in  Hol- 
land, I only  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of 
Touloufe  ; which,  when  it  declared  his  will  valid  in  France, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  exprefsly  faid,  “ that 
fnch  a man  could  not  be  confidered  as  a foreigner.”  “ With- 
outacountry,  ora  patron,  oraprejudice,”  faysGibbonin  his 
“ Mifcellaneous  Works,”  “ Bayle  claimed  the  liberty,  and 
fubfifted  by  the  labours  of  his  pen.”  The  inequality  of  his 
voluminous  works  is  explained  andexcufedby  his  alternately- 
writing  for  himfelf,  for  the  bookfellers,  and  for  pofterity;  and 
if  a fevere  critic  would  reduce  him  to  a ftngle  folio,  that  relic, 
like  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  would  become  ftill  more  valua- 
ble. The  ancient  paradox  of  Plutarch,  continues  this  writ- 
er, that  atheifm  is  lefs  pernicious  than  fuperftition,  acquires 
a tenfold  vigour  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colours  of  his 
wit,  and  pointed  with  the  acutenefs  of  his  logic.  His  “Cri- 
tical Didiionary”  is  a vaft  repofitory  of  fadts  and  opinions, 
and  he  balances  the  falfe  religions  in  his  fceptical  feales,  till 
the  oppofite  qtiantities,  adopting  the  language  of  algebra, 
annihilate  each  other.  The  wonderful  power  which  he  fo 
boldly  exercifed  of  aflembling  doubts  and  objediions  had 
tempted  him  jocofely  to  aftume  the  title  of  the 
Zivi,  the  (loud-compelling  Jove  ; and  in  a converfat ion- with 
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the  ingenious  abbe,  afterwards  cardinal,  de  Polignac,  lie 
freely  difclofed  his  univerfal  Pyrrhonifm.  “ I am  truly  (faid 
Bayle)  a proteftant,  for  I proteft  indifferently  againlt  all 
fyflems  and  all  fetts.” 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  in  private  life  Mr. 
Bayle  was  fober  and  temperate,  modeft  and  unaffuming, 
difinterefted  and  fincere.  As  a writer,  his  fentiments  were 
fluctuating  and  fceptical,  and  he  is  not  unjuftly  placed  at  the 
head  of  modern  fceptics.  Although  he  often  takes  pleafure 
in  propagating  his  doubts,  and  perplexing  his  readers  with 
a contrariety  of  opinions,  yet  he  frequently  combats  hurtful 
prejudice  and  unwarrantable  dogmatifm.  In  many  articles 
of  his  Dictionary,  it  does  not  appear  to  what  country,  feCt, 
or  perfuafion  he  belongs  ; and  this  circumltance  has  been  re- 
garded by  fome  perfons  as  conflituting  a qualification  for 
hiftorical  difcuflion.  For  the  pruriency  of  his  ideas,  for  his 
notorious  want  of  delicacy,  and  for  his  difpofition  to  intro- 
duce offensive  topics,  his  molt  partial  advocates  will  find  it 
difficult  to  devife  an  apology.  The  pernicious  tendency  of 
his  fceptical  fyftem,  with  regard  to  religion  and  fociety,  is 
well  expofed  by  lord  Lyttleton  in  his  “ Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,”  Dial.  24.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  “You  have  en- 
deavoured,” fays  this  excellent  writer,  perfonating  Locke, 
“ and  with  fome  degree  of  fuccess,  to  fhake  thofe  founda- 
tions, on  which  the  whole  moral  world,  and  the  great  fabric 
of  focial  happinefs,  entirely  reft ; how  could  you,  as  a phi- 
lofopher,  in  the  fober  hours  of  reflection,  anfwer  for  this  !o 
your  confcience,  even  fuppofing  you  had  doubts  of  the  truth 
of  a fyftem,  which  gives  to  virtue  its  fweetefthope,  to  impeni- 
tent vice  its  greateit  fears,  and  to  true  penitence  its  belt  con- 
folations;  whichreftrainseventhe  leaft approaches  toguilt,  and 
yet  makes  thofe  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
which  the  ftoic  pride  denied  to  it,  but  which  its  real  imper- 
fection, and  the  goodnefsof  its  infinitely  benevolent  Creator, 
fo  evidently  require  ?”  As  to  his  ftyle  of  writing,  it  is  na- 
tural and  lively,  but  not  always  correft,  and  inclining  to 
prolixity  ; and  his  manner  is  rather  fatirical  and  humourous, 
than  inflammatory.  The  beft  editions  of  his  Dictionary  are 
thofe  of  1720  and  1740.  The  Englifh  tranflation  of  Mr. 
de  Maizeaux  is  reckoned  a good  one.  A new  and  accurate 
tranflation  of  Bayle’s  dictionary  is  incorporated  in  the  “ Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  Hiftorical  and  Critical,”  with  reflections 
on  fu.ch  paflages  of  Mr.  Bayle,  as  feem  to  favour  fcepti- 
<cifm  and  the  Manichee  fyftem.  Maizeaux’s  Life  of  Bayle. 
Gen.  DiCt.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bayle,  Francis,  many  years  profeffor  in  medicine  and 
philofophy  at  Touloufe,  and  author  of  numerous  learned 
and  ingenious  works,  died  September  24th,  1709,  aged  87 
years.  The  molt  efteemed  of  his  productions  are,  “ De 
Menftruis  Mulierum,”  “ Sympathia  partium  corporis  hu- 
mani  cum  utero,  ufu  laCtis  ad  tabidos,”  See.  Tolof.  1670. 
4to.  He  attributes  the  menftrual  flux  to  a fermentation  oc- 
curring periodically  in  the  mucous  finufes  in  the  uterus, 
diitending  and  opening  their  mouths,  which  collapfe  and 
clofe  as  foon  as  the  fermentation  fubfides  ; a notion  as  philo- 
fophicai  as  the  periodical  plethora  of  Friend.  “Difiertationes 
phyficse  fex,”  Tolof.  1677,  i2mo.  The  third  diflertation 
is  on  phyfiognomy,  in  which  the  author  had  faith,  as  well 
as  in  the  power  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  in  marking 
and  mutilating  the  foetus  in  utero.  “ Difcours  fur  l’expe- 
rience  et  la  raifon,”  Paris,  1675,  i2mo.  He  here  afl'erts 
the  fuperiority  of  experience  over  theory  in  medicine.  “ Hif- 
toire  d’un  enfant  qui  a demeure  25  ans  dans  le  ventre  de  fa 
mere,”  Tolof.  1 678,  i2mo.  The  foetus  was  found  uncor- 
rupted, furrounded  by  a firm  cruft  or  fhell.  For  the  titles 
of  the  remainder  of  this  author’s  works,  which  were  col- 
JeCtefi  and  publifhed  in  four  volumes,  4to.  in  the  year  1701, 
at  Touloufe,  fee  Hall.  Bib  Anat.  & Floy’s  DiCt.  Hilt 
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Bayle,  in  Fortification,  the  fpace  outfide  the  ditch  of 
our  ancient  fortreffes,  commonly  furrounded  by  ftrong  pal- 
lifades,  and  fometimes  by  a low  embattled  wall. 

Bayly,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh  bifhop  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  born  at  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  Being  an  eminent  preacher,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  and  promoted  to  the 
fee  of  Bangor  in  1616.  In  1621  he  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  probably  on  account  of  his  concern  in  prince  Henry’s 
match  with  the  Infanta,  of  Spain.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Bangor.  This  prelate  was  the  author 
of  a famous  piece  called  “The  Practice  of  Piety,”  which  has 
been  fo  popular  that  the  edition  of  1 734  was  the  59th.  It  was 
tranflated  into  Welfhar.d  alfointo  French  in  1733 ; anda  com- 
plaint was  alleged  againft  it,  that  the  common  people  regard- 
ed its  authority  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Bible.  Biog.  Brit. 

BAYNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the  Bo- 
dok  diftriCt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  farmers 
and  hufbandmen. 

BAYNES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Bayeux,  3 f leagues  W.S.W.  of  Bayeux. 

BAYNET,  a town  and  bay  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  4!  leagues  from  Petit  Guave,  on 
the  north  iide  of  the  ifland,  and  about  8 leagues  weft  of 
Jackmel.  N.  lat.  180  17'. 

BAYON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Lune- 
ville,  feated  on  the  Mcfelle.  The  place  contains  793  and  the 
canton  7657  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of  195  kiliometres 
including  25  communes.  N.  lat.  48°  30'.  E.  long.  14°  42'. 

BAYONA,  a fea-porttown  of  Spain  in  Gallicia,  fituated 
in  a fmall  gulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  with  a con- 
venient harbour.  The  coaft  near  it  abounds  with  excellent 
fifh  ; and  the  land,  watered  by  many  fprings,  is  fertile. 
N.  lat.  420  15'.  W.  long.  90  30'. 

Bayona  Bay  and  IJlands,  lie  on  the  fouth  part  of  the 
great  bay  of  Vigo,  and  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Paffelis,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Spain,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  bay  forms 
the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Bayona.  The  two  iflands  are 
fituated  a little  to  the.weft  of  north  from  the  town.  They 
were  anciently  called  “Infulae  Deorum,”  or  the  ifles  of  the 
Gods.  A large  rock,  with  many  fmall  ones  about  it,  lies 
at  the  fouth  end  of  Bayona  iflands. 

BAYONET,  in  the  Military  Art,  fignifies  a fhort  bread 
dagger,  ufed  by  all  modern  armies,  fince  the  fword  has  been 
laid  afide,  as  a necefTary  appendage  to  the  infantry.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  not  correCtly  known  ; but  is  moft  pro- 
bably derived  from  having  been  firft  manufactured  at  the 
city  of  Bayonne,  or  originally  invented  by  an  engineer  of 
that  place. 

Bayonets  were  formerly  made  with  a round  handle, 
adapted  to  the  bore  of  a firelock,  fo  as  to  be  fixed  there 
after  the  foldier  had  difeharged  his  piece.  They  are  now 
conftruCted  with  iron  handles  and  rings  which  go  over  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock,  and  are  ferewed  fall ; thus  enabling 
the  foldier  to  fire  and  load  with  his  bayonet  fixed,  and  ready 
to  act,  if  neceflary,  againft  horfe.  This  is  particularly  of 
fervice  to  dragoons  and  fufileers,  after  they  have  expended 
all  their  powder  and  ball. 

The  ufe  of  the  bayonet  fattened  on  the  muzzle  of  the 
firelock  was  a great  improvement,  firft  introduced  by  the 
French,  and  to  which,  according  to  the  chevalier  de  Folard, 
(Comm.  fur.  Polyb.  vol.  i.  p.  135.  edit  Paris,,  1727), .they 
owed  in  a great  meafure  their  victories  obtained  in  the  .war 
of  .1689.  To  its  negleCt  in  the  next  war,  the  fame  writer 
attributes  moft  of  the  Ioffes  they  fuftained.  It  is  to  marlhal 
Catinat,  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  great  fuperiority 

they 
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they  po fiefs  in  the  management  of  this  weapon.  During 
greater  part  of  the  feventeenth  century,  one-half  of  a bat- 
talion was  armed  with  pikes,  the  other  carried  mufquets  ; 
but  the  feeble  effeCt  of  thefe  laft,  and  the  frequent  miffing 
fire  from  the  aukwardufe  of  matchlocks,  fuggclted  the  im- 
provement of  firelocks  with  bayonets,  which  unite  the  two 
arms  in  the  molt  effectual  manner. 

The  ba-ttle  of  Marfaglia,  in  1693,  was  the  firft  occafion 
on  which  Catinat  put  tins  improvement  in  practice,  againll 
the  Spaniards  and  Savoyards,  The  French  infantry  marched 
boldly  up  to  the  enemy,  received  their  lire,  and  without  re- 
turning a (hot,  charged  furioufly  with  their  bayonets.  Tiie 
daughter  was  horrible,  and  the  route  of  the  allies  complete. 
The  fame  method  was  adopted  by  marfiial  Tallard  at  the 
battle  of  Spires  in  1703  : and  by  the  due  de  Vendome  at 
the  battle  of  Calcinato  in  Italy,  in  1 705.  On  both  occasions 
fuccefs  was  the  fame  asin  the  former  inltances.  Ol  late  the  bay- 
onet has  come  into  very  general  ufe ; and  battles  of  importance 
have  been  gained  by  it  without  the  difeharge  of  a mufquet. 
The  late  king  of  Pruffia,  although  he  relied  greatly  011  the 
running  fire  which  he  taught  his  troops  to  praCtife  with 
fuch  terrible  effeCt,  yet  highly  recommended  the  charge 
with  the  bayonet  as  the  molt  effectual  means  of  throwing  a 
wavering  enemy  into  irreparable  diforder. 

But  the  French,  vvhofe  natural  genius  feems  particularly 
adapted  to  the  ufe  of  this  weapon,  have  not  only  invented, 
but  have  alfo  employed  it  with  the  molt  aftonilhing  iuccefs. 
In  the  laff  war,  the  favourite  maxim  of  their  generals,  inltead 
©f  lofing  time  by  cannonading,  and  firing  on  the  enemy  with 
mufquetry,  has  been  to  bring  the  iffue  of  the  affair  as  early 
as  polfible  to  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  battles  of 
Jemappe,  Haguenau,  and  Ettingen,  in  particular,  not  to 
mention  many  others,  were  almoff  exclufively  gained  by  it ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  throughout  the  dreadful  contefts  between 
their  own  and  the  French  forces,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
campaign  of  1794,  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the  ufe  of 
the  bayonet  alone. 

BAYONNE,  in  Geography,  a pleafant  fea  port  town,  on 
the  weilern  coaft  of  France,  in  a corner  of  the  bay  of  Bif- 
cay.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a diffrict  in  the  department 
cf  the  lower  Pyrenees,  and  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Adour  and  Nive,  about  a league  from  the  fea,  with  a good 
harbour,  and  having  a narrow  and  dangerous  entrance.  The 
.Adour  divides  the  i'uburb  from  the  citadel,  and  through  the 
town  itfelf  flows  the  river  Nive.  A wooden  drawbridge, 
which  admits  veffels  to  pafs,  connects  the  fuburb  with  the 
town.  The  ftyle  of  the  buildings  at  Bayonne  is  principally 
Spanifh,  with  balconies  at  every  window,  and  arcades  be- 
fore the  houfes.  From  the  “ place  de  la  Liberte,”  which 
is  furrouuded  by  very  neat  houles,  and  appears  very  gay,  a 
gate  leads  to  a pleafant  promenade  on  the  Adour.  The 
trade  of  this  town  is  very  confiderabie,  011  account  of  its  vi- 
cinity to  Spain,  and  of  the  great  quantity  of  wines  which 
are  brought  hither  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  which 
the  Dutch  have  been  accuifomed  to  take  in  exchange  for 
fpices  and  other  commodities.  Mads  are  alfo  brought  from 
the  Pyrenees  by  means  of  the  Nive,  the  Gave  of  Oleron, 
and  the  Adour,  to  Bayonne,  whence  they  are  fhipped  to 
Breft,  and  other  ports.  The  common  people  generally  lpeak 
the  old  bifeayan  or  bafque  language.  At  Bayonne,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  the  young  women  are  very  beau- 
tiful, combining  with  a tall  {lender  ihape  great  fymmetryof 
features,  a fair  complexion,  and  black  lively  eyes.  Before 
the  revolution  Bayonne  was  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of 
Auch.  In  1784,  it  was  declared  a free  port.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  N.  E.  and  N.W.  cantons,  the  former  con- 
taining 10,088  inhabitants  in  5 communes,  and  the  latter 
jo, 750  in  4 communes.  Each  canton  includes  65  kiliometres. 
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The  population  of  the  place  is  faid  to  amount  to  13,190 
perfons.  N.  lat.  43°  29'  21".  W.  long.  i°  30'  6". 

BAYS,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  coarfe,  open,  woollen 
fluff,  having  a long  knap  ; fometimes  frized  on  one  fide,  and 
fometimes  uot  frized,  according  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

This  fluff  is  without  wale,  being  wrought  on  a loom  with 
two  treddles  like  flannel. — It  is  chiefly  man  ifaciured  about 
Colcheiter,  and  Booking  in  Effex  ; and  in  Flanders,  about 
Lille  and  Tournay,  &c. 

This  manufacture  was  firft  brought  into  England,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  fays,  ferges.  See.  .by  the  Flemings,  wfio 
fled  hither  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  about 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  after- 
wards peculiar  privileges  granted  them  by  the  12  Car.  II. 
in  1660.  The  exportation  oi  bays  was  formerly  much 
more  confiderabie  than  it  is  now,  as  the  French  manufactu- 
rers have  learned  to  imitate  them,  and  have  fet  up  manufac- 
tures of  their  own  at  Nifmes,  Montpelier,  See.  However, 
a confiderabie  quantity  of  bays  is  ftill  exported  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  the  religious, 
and  for  linings  in  the  army;  the  looking-glafs  makers  alfo 
ufe  them  behind  their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quick- 
filver  ; and  the  cafe-makers  to  line  their  cafes. 

TP  lie  breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  a yard  and  half,  yard 
and  three  quarters,  or  two  yards  ; by  forty-two,  or  forty- 
eight  in  length  : thofe  of  a yard  and  three  quarters  are  moll 
proper  for  the  Spanifh  trade. 

Bays,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Mayenne,  3^  leagues  E.S.E.  of  Mayenne.  The  place  con- 
tains 2,100,  and  the  canton  14,470  inhabitants;  in  an 
extent  of  192!  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

BAZA,  or  Baz  at,  in  Commerce,  fine  fpun  cotton,  which 
comes  from  Jerufalern,  whence  itis  alfo  called  Jerufalem  cotton. 

Baza,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Carniola,  7 miles  S.S.W.  of  I’eldes. 

Baza,  or  Bag  a,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
nada, between  Guadix  and  Huefcar,  fuppofed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Bafti.  N.  lat.  370  31'.  W.  long.  2J  31'. 

B AZ  ADOl  S,  a diftriCt  of  the  province  of  Guvenne,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  fituated  between  Agenois,  Condomois, 
and  Guyenne.  The  foil  is  fandy  and  unproductive.  The 
capital  is  Bazas.  . 

BAZAR  , or  Easar,  in  Commerce,  a denomination  anions 
the  T dries  and  Perfians,  given  to  a kind  of  exchanges  01- 
places  where  their  finefl  huffs  and  other  wares  are  fold. 
They  are  alfo  called  bezejlins. 

The  word  bazar  feems  of  Arabic,  or  rather  of  Perfian  and 
Turkifh  origin,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  exchange  of  goods. 

Some  of  the  eaftern  bazars  are  open,  like  the  market- 
places in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  ufes,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  fale  of  the  more  bulky  and  Iefs  valuable  commo- 
dities. Others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even  domes 
pierced  to  give  light ; and  it  is  in  thefe  the  jewellers,  gold- 
fmiths,  and  other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares,  have  their  fhops. 

The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  finefl  places 
in  all  Periia,  and  even  iurpaffes  all  the  exchanges  in  Europe  ; 
yet,  notwithftanding  its  magnificence,  it  is  excelled  by  the 
bazar  of  Tauris,  whicli  is  the  largeft  that  is  known,  having  fe- 
veral  times  held  thirty  thoufand  men  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 

At  Conftantinople  there  are  the  old  and  the  new  bazar, 
which  are  large,  fquare  buildings,  covered  with  domes,  a id 
fullained  by  arches  and  pilafters  ; the  former  chiefly  for 
arms,  harneffes,  and  the  like  ; the  latter  for  goldfmiths, 
jewellers,  furriers,  and  all  forts  of  manufactures.  For  an 
account  of  the  bazars  of  Aleppo,  fee  Aleppo. 

Bazar,  or  Bazaar , a town  of  Hindooftan,  20  miles  N.E, 
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of  Attock,  feated  near  the  Indus,  Nilab  or  Sinde  river.  N. 
lat.  330  45'.  E.  long. 7 1°  18'. 

BAZARUTO,  or  Bocica  ijlands,  lie  off  the  fouth-eaft 
«oaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  oppofite  to  Asuca  bay. 
S.  lat.  210  55'.  E.  long.  340  30  . 

BAZAS,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a dif- 
triCl,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  before  the  revolu- 
tion the  capital  of  Bazadois,  and  fee  of  a bifhop.  It  is 
feated  on  a rock.  The  place  contains  4215,  and  the  canton 
9,862  inhabitants,  in  13  communes  and  a territorial  extent 
of  210  kiliometres.  N.  lat.  440  26'.  W.  long.  eft  30'. 

BAZEILLE,  St.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tot  and  Garonne,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Marmande,  A 
league  N.  W.  of  Marmande. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  Natural  Hlflory,  the  name  of  a 
fubftance  ufed  by  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations,  in 
their  fcarlet  dyeing:  they  mix  it  for  this  purpofe  with  co- 
chineal and  tartar,  the  proportions  being  two  ounces  of 
the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineal. 

The  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than  the  horns  of 
the  turpentine  tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  ; and 
it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are  found,  but  China  alfo 
affords  them.  Many  things  of  this  kind  were  fent  over 
to  M.  Geoffroy  at  Paris  from  China,  as  the  fubftances 
ufed  in  the  fcarlet  dyeing  of  that  country,  and  they  all 
proved  wholly  the  fame  with  the  Syrian  and  Turkifh  baz- 
gendges, and  with  the  common  turpentine  horns.  The 
lentifk  or  maftic  tree  is  alfo  frequently  found  producing 
many  horns,  of  a like  kind  with  thefe,  and  of  the  fame 
origin,  all  being  owing  to  the  pucerons,  which  make  their 
way  into  the  leaves,  and  breed  their  young  there.  Reau- 
mur’s Hill,  of  InfeCts, .vol.  vi.  p.  37. 

BAZIEGE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftriCt:  of  Villefranche,  4 leagues  S.E.  of  Touloufe. 

BAZIN,  Niccolas,  in  Biography,  a French  phyfician 
and  corrrefponding  Member  of  the  accademy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  graduated  at  Strafbourg,  where  he  afterwards  refid- 
ed,  and  acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a practitioner 
in  medicine,  though  his  attention  was  principally  turned  to 
the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  which  he  enriched  with  the 
following  valuable  productions.  “ Obfervations  fur  lesplan- 
tes,  et  fur  leur  analogie  avec  les  infeCtes,”  Strafbourg,  1741, 
8vo.  He  believed  that  plants  refpired,  and  that  the  juices 
abforbed  by  them  for  their  nourifhment  were  digefted,  or 
cor.coCted  in  the  root,  prior  to  their  diftribution.  “ Hif- 
toire  des  Abeilles,”  2 vols.  i2mo.  Paris,  1744.  “Lettreau 
fujet  des  :animaux,  appelles  polypes,”  1745,  121110.  He  died 
in  March  1754.  Hall.  Bib.  Bot.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hift. 

BAZ  IRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Bijore,  a diilriCt 
of  a territory  adjoining  to  the  country  of  the  Affaceni,  or 
Affacani,  correfponding  to  the  prefent  Sewad  or  Sowhad,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Bijore  and  Penjekoreh  in  Hindooftan.  When 
Alexander  had  taken  Maffaga,  the  capital  of  the  Affaceni, 
by  affault,  he  fummoned  Bazira,  the  capital  of  the  next  ad- 
jacent territory;  and  the  modern  diftriCt:  of  Bijore  prefents 
itfelf  in  a pofition  that  anfwers  moll  unequivocally  to  that 
of  Bazira  ; and  the  fimilarity  of  their  names  is  no  lefs  ftrik- 
ing.  See  Bijore. 

BAZIRGION,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Eariitan,  77  miles  eaft  of  Lar. 

BAZIUM,  a promontory  of  Egypt,  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy. 

BAZOCHE,  or  Basoche,  in  La<w,  formerly  a royal 
kind  of  jurifdiCtion  exercifed  among  the  clerks  of  the  palais, 
or  courts  of  juftice  at  Paris.  It  was  adminiftered  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Bazoche,  roi  de  la 
Bazoche,  byvirtueofan  ancient  grant  ofthe  kings  of  France; 
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the  elder  among  the  clerks  were  the  officers;  and  he  who  pre- 
Tided  was  the  chancellor.  This  court  only  took  cognizance 
of  caufes  among  the  clerks,  or  between  clerks  and  artificers 
for  goods  bought,  or  work  done.  The  freedom  theyexercifed 
with  regard  to  private  characters  in  their  inquifition  and  re- 
monftrances,  occafioned  feveral  arrets  to  reftrain  their  power, 
and  prohibit  their  holding  pleas  without  leave. 

A collection  of  ftatutes,  ordonnances,  regulations,  monu- 
ments, and  prerogatives  of  the  kingdom  of  Bazoche,  /as 
publiffied  at  Paris  in  1654,  8vo. 

Bazoche,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  ot  a canton, 
in  the  diffriCt  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  5 miles  S.E.  of  Authon. 

Bazoches,  les-Galleranch,  a town  of  France,  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret ; the  place 
contains  1,046,  and  the  canton  11,289  inhabitants,  in  26 
communes,  and  a territory  including  305  kiliometres. 

Bazoches  J'ur-HoeJ'ne,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Mortagne,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Argentan.  The 
place  contains  1,349  and  the  canton  7,229  inhabitants,  in  14 
communes,  and  on  a territory  of  1 22-5  kiliometres. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aifne,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Soiffons,  4 leagues  E. 
of  Soiffons. 

BAZOGE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
le  Mans,  fix  miles  N.  of  le  Mans. 

BAZOUGERS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Laval,  2\  leagues  S.E.  of  Laval. 

BAZOUGES  la  Perouse,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  andVilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriCt  of  Dol,  3^  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Dol. 

BDELLIUM,  fihWiov,  an  aromatic  gum,  brought  from 
the  Levant,  of  fome  ufe,  both  as  a medicine  and  a perfume. 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  of  the  Hebrew 
bedollach,  which  the  Englilh  tranflators  render  by 
the  appellation  bdellium.  It  is  alfo  writen  bedellium,  bedello , 
ptelllum,  petallium,  megaUum,  and  tellnum. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  concerning  both  the  plant  and 
the  place  of  its  production,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  Afri- 
ca. We  find  mention  of  the  name  both  among  the  ancient 
naturalifts,  and  in  Scripture;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  thefe  be  the  fame  with  the  modern  kind.  As  for  the 
Scripture  bdellium,  we  know  very  little  of  it.  Mofes  de- 
fcribes  manna  as  of  the  colour  of  bdellium ; and  Jofephus  ex- 
plains the  paffage,  by  faying  it  is  the  gum  of  a tree  refembling 
the  olive  tree  ; and  that  the  manna  wherewith  the  Jews  were 
fed  in  the  defert  refembled  this  drug. — But  Scaliger  and 
others  fet  afide  this  explication,  and  own  they  do  not  know 
what  the  bdellium  mentioned  in  Scripture  is. 

The  bdellium  of  the  moderns  is  a gum-refin  in  irregular 
brittle  maffes,  of  a deep  brown  when  broken,  interfperfed 
with  more  tranfparent  parts  ; and  mixed  with  fmall  twigs 
and  other  accidental  impurities.  Its  external  appearance 
a good  deal  relembles  myrrh  The  fmell  of  this  gum-re- 
fin is  fomewhat  fragrant,  and  its  tafte  fomewhat  bitter  and 
pungent.  It  grows  foft  and  tenacious  when  chewed.  It 
burns  with  eafe,  giving  a fragrant  fmoke  and  a crackling 
noife.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  partly  in  wa- 
ter, or  completely  (the  impurities  excepted)  in  diluted 
fpirit.  By  Neuman’s  experiments  only  about  one-fixth 
is  pure  refin.  The  watery  folution  is  fea-green,  the  fpi- 
rituous  red.  Diftilled  with  water  it  impregnates  the  li- 
quid with  its  flavour,  but  it  does  not  yield  any  fenfi- 
ble  quantity  of  effential  oil,  when  only  a moderate  quan- 
tity is  ufed. 
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Bdellium  was  formerly  employed  as  a ftimulating  remedy, 
chiefly  for  external  application,  and  is  ftill  retained  in  fome 
of  the  warm  plaftersof  the  Paris  difpenfatories.  It  is  entirely 
difufed  here,  and  feldom  to  be  feen  in  the  (hops.  It  re- 
fembles  myrrh  in  its  properties,  but  lefs  in  degree,  and  is 
very  defervedly  negledted.  Murray.  Lewis.  La  Grange 
Elem.  de  Pharm. 

BEACH  Fork,  in  Geography,  a branch  of  Salt  river, 
which  rifes  in  Nelfon  county,  Kentucky,  in  America.  On 
this  river  is  found  a fine  clay,  which  it  is  thought  might 
be  manufactured  into  good  porcelain. 

BE  ACHY-HEAD,  is  a bold  promontory  which  projects 
into  the  Enghfh  channel  on  the  Suffex  coafi,  between 
Haftings  and  Shoreham.  This  commanding  headland 
conlifts  of  alternate  ftrata  of  chalk  and  flint ; though 
the  latter  is  only  feen  in  thin  layers  or  veins.  “It  is  cllecm- 
ed,”  fays  Camden,  “ the  higheft  cliff  of  all  the  fouth  coaft 
of  England  and  on  its  fouth  fide  is  a large  femicircular 
intrenchment.  It  is  divided  into  feven  clifls,  and  fo  called 
byfeamen.  The  coaft  round  this  head  is  very  dangerous  in 
ftormy  weather,  particularly  when  the  wind  fets  in  from 
S.S.E.  or  S.W.  From  this  promontory  to  Arundel,  the 
co  untry  along  the  coaft  rifes  into  high  hills,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  South-downs,  and  celebrated  for  their  fheep 
walks.  Beachy-head  is  memoiable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  near  it  by  a fuperior  force  of  the 
French,  June  30th,  1690.  N.  lat.  50°  44/  30".  E.  long.  o° 
19'  40".  See  Eastbourne. 

Beachy-head,  lies  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  South 
America,  in  Patagonia,  about  S. S.W. from  Port  Julian,  and 
N.N.E.  from  cape  Fairweather.  S.  lat.  50°  21'.  W.  long. 
67 3 4°'. 

BEACON,  a fignal  for  the  better  fecuring  of  the  king- 
dom againft  foreign  invafion. 

Different  methods  have  been  taken  in  different  coun- 
tries, both  anciently  and  of  later  ages,  to  convey  the  no- 
tice of  any  impending  danger  to  diftant  places  with  the 
greateft  expedition.  But  no  kind  of  fignals  has  more  ge- 
nerally prevailed  than  that  of  fires  in  the  night.  That 
this  was  praftifed  among  the  Jews  we  learn  from  the  fa- 
cred  writers.  Hence  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  in  allufion  to 
that  cuftom,  threatens  them  that  they  Ihould  be  left  “ as 
a Beacon  upon  the  top  of  a mountain,  and  as  an  enfign 
on  a hill.”  (chap.  xxx.  17.)  And  in  the  like  manner  Je- 
remiah alarms  them  by  faying,  “ Set  up  a fign  of  fire 
in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and 
great  deftru&ion  (chap.  vi.  1.)  And  as  to  other  coun- 
tries, Ariftotle  (de  Mundo)  informs  us,  that  thefe  fignals 
were  fo  difpofed  on  towers  through  all  the  territories  of 
the  king  of  Perfia,  that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours 
he  could  receive  advice  at  Sufa  and  Ecbatana,  his  two 
capital  cities,  of  any  commotions  or  difturbances  that 
might  be  railed  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  hisdominions.  But 
the  Greeks,  as  Thucydides  relates,  made  ufe  of  torches 
for  fignals,  which  by  a different  management  ferved  either 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  the  arrival 
of  a friend  to  their  affiftance.  For  as  the  fcholiaft  fays, 
in  the  former  cafe  “ the  torches  were  fhook  by  fhofe 
who  held  them,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  kept  fteady,” 
(lib.  xi.  c.  xciv.  lib.iii.  c.  xxii. ) Among  the  Greeks  they 
were  called  <f>pv jitoi  ; and  their  ufe  is  particularly  deferibed 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEfchylus.  The  like  cuftom  of 
nofturnal  fires  obtained  alfo  among  the  Romans,  as  ap- 
pears from  Cicero,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  mifconduCt  of 
Verres,  when  governor  of  Sicily,  he  fays,  “ Non  enim 
ficut  antea  confuetudo  erat  predonum  adventum  fignifica- 
bat  ignis  e fpecula  fublatus ; fed  flamma  ex  ipfo  incen- 
dio  naviurn,  et  calamitatem  acceptam  et  periculum  reliqu- 


um  nuntiabat : (lib.  v.in  Verrem,  § 91 .)  Wherefore  fignals 
of  this  fort  are  called  by  Pliny  “ ignes  prsenuntiativi”  ^Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  xi.  § 73. ) which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the  Phari,  or 
light  houfes,  that  were  placed  upon  the  coafts  for  the  direc- 
tion of  fliips  ; the  latter  of  which  were  conftant,  but  the  for- 
mer only  occafional. 

Eftablifhed  fignals  were  repeated,  fays  Charnock,  in  his 
“ Mwine  Architefture,”  by  means  oi  beacons  or  light- 
houfes  ereCted  in  proper  pofitions,  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain, through  a chain  of  ftations,  which  are  faid  to  have  com- 
manded an  extent  of  more  than  500  miles  ; fo  that  ^ven  the 
inhabitants  of  Conftantinople  were  capable  of  being  inform- 
ed, within  the  fhort  fpace  of  a few  hours,  of  any  motions 
that  might  be  attempted  by  their  Saracen  enemies  in  Tarfus. 

In  our  own  country,  the  name  oi  beacon  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  becnian,  to  fhew  by  fign  or  beckon.  It 
was  ufually  placed  upon  a high  ground,  and  fometimes  on  a 
tumulus.  From  lord  Coke  we  learn  ( Fourth  Ln  [lit-  c.  xxv. 
p.  1S4.)  that  before  the  reign  oi  Edward  the  third,  beacons 
were  but  ftacks  of  wood  fet  up  on  high  places,  which  were 
fired  when  the  coming  of  an  enemy  was  deferied  ; but  iri 
his  reign  pitched  boxes  were  fet  up  inftead  of  them.  In 
time  oi  danger  a watch  was  kept  at  them,  and  horfemen 
called  hobbe'ars  were  ftationed  by  moft  of  them  to  give  no- 
tice of  an  enemy’s  approach. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  figns  ereCted  on  the  coafts, 
for  the  guidance  and  prefervation  of  mariners  at  fea  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  The  ereftion  of  beacons,  light-houfes, 
and  fea-marks,  both  for  alarming  the  country  in  cafe  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  and  for  the  direction  and  fafety  of 
(hips,  is  a branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  king  hath  the  exclufive  power,  by  commiffion  un- 
der his  great  feal,  to  caufe  them  to  be  ereCted  in  fit  and 
convenient  places,  as  well  as  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjedt  as 
upon  the  demefnes  of  the  crown  ; which  power  is  ufually 
veiled  by  letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 

Neverthelefs  it  mull  be  underftcod  that  the  power  of 
erecting  beacons  was  occafionally  given  to  individuals,  and 
limited  by  grants  from  the  crown,  whence,  or  for  fome  at- 
chievements  performed  in  times  of  danger,  the  beacon  is  worn 
as  a creft  in  the  arms  of  feveral  families,  as  Belknap,  Butler, 
Mountford,  Sudley,  and  Shelly  of  Michell  Grove,  one  or 
two  of  whom  obtained  efpecial  grants  which  empowered 
them  to  ereCt  and  maintain  beacons  at  their  own  expence. 

The  care  of  thefe,  when  ereCted  by  the  crown,  was  com- 
mitted Jo  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  hundreds  ; and  the 
money  due  or  payable  for  their  maintenance,  called  beconagi- 
um,  was  levied  by  the  Sheriff"  of  the  county  upon  each  hun- 
dred. ( Archseologia,  vol.  i.  part  1.  Hutchins’s,  Hift.  of 
Dorfet.  vol.  i.  p.  lix.  Camd.  Brit,  Edit.  1609.  p.  196.)  » 
By  ftat.  8 Eliz.  c.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity 
houie  are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea-marks 
wherever  they  ihall  think  them  neceffary  : and  if  the  owner 
of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  ihall  deftroy  them,  or  ihall 
take  down  any  fteeple,  tree,  or  other  known  fea-mark,  he 
ihall  forfeit  100/.  or  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  it,  ihall  be 
ipfo  fa£to  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a beacon.  A fuit  for  beaconage  of  a beacon  Handing  on 
a rock  in  the  fea  may  be  brought  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
the  admiral  having  an  original  jurifdidtion  over  beacons. 
1 Sid.  158. 

BEACON  Hill,  in  Geography.  See  Harwich. 

BEACONSFIELD,  afmall  market  town  of  Bucking- 
hamibire,  in  England,  at  the  diftance  of  23  miles  N.W. 
from  London.  The  town  is  built  on  high  ground,  whence 
fome  antiquaries  have  inferred,  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a beacon  formerly  occupying  this  fpot.  The  fubftratum  no 
G z whisk 
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which  it  (lands  is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  houfes  are  built 
with  flints  or  brick,  there  being  no  (lone  quarries  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  Beaconsfield  has  little  claim  to  popu- 
lar attention,  there  being  no  particular  hiftorical  events  or 
antiquities  attached  to  it.  Here  are  a (mail  weekly  market 
on  Wednefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Seated  on  the  great 
public  read  between  London  and  Oxford,  it  derives  fome 
advantages  from  travellers  ; but  it  has  been  particularly 
noted  in  the  literary  annals  of  this  country,  by  the  con- 
tiguous residences  of'Edmui’.d  Waller  the  poet,  and  Edmund 
Burke  the  politician,  both  of  whom  pofleffed  eftates  near 
Beaconsfield,  and  the  memories  of  both  are  commemorated  by 
inferiptions  at  the  parifli church.  SeeWALLER,  and  Burke. 

About  three  miles  eail  of  Beaconsfield  is  Buljlrcde,  a feat 
of  the  duke  of  Portland.  This  ducal  reiidence  was  for- 
merly in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Bulftrode  family, Jaut  reverting 
to  the  crown,  was  given  by  king  William  III.  to  William 
Bentinck,  who  had  long  been  t lie  conflant  attendant  and 
faithful  fervant  of  that  monarch,  and  who  was  created  by  him 
earl  of  Portland  in  1689.  From  him  it  defended  to  the 
prefent  nobleman,  who  has  made  confiderable  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  houfe  and  grounds.  The  former  is  a 
large  irregular  brick  building,  feated  on  a high  knoll,  in  the 
centre  of°a  fine  park  which  abounds  with  venerable  tree?, 
and  is  diverfified  with  that  variety  of  furface,  which  confti- 
tutes  the  foundation  of  the  pitlurelque.  This  park  contains 
about  800  acres,  and  in  the  eafiern  part  of  it  is  a large  cii- 
cular  entrenchment  encloling  an  area  of  twenty  acres.  See 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  1801. 

BEAD,  Baguette,  Fr.  in  Architecture,  a little  round 
moulding,  the  diminutive,  or  rather  the  vulgar  name  of  af- 
tragal.  This  moulding  is  generally  found  in  the  cornices 
of  antique  buildings,  where  it  is  uniformly  carved  with  orna- 
ments, Sometimes  in  the  (hape  of  a firing  of  beads,  fome- 
times  a twilled  ribbon  or  a rope.  See  Plate  XXI.  of  Ar- 
chitecture. Plain  beads  are  very  muph  ufed  in  modern  join- 
ers’ and  plaifterers’  work,  as  the  mouldings  of  doors,  (flut- 
ters, (kirtings,  impolls,  and  cornices. 

Bead,  in  AJfaying , the  fmall  lump  or  mafs  of  puie  metal 
feparated  from  th tfcoriee,  and  feen  diftincl  and  pure  in  the 
middle  of  the  coppel  while  in  the  fire. 

Thus,  in  feparating  filver  from  its  ore  by  means  of  lead, 
the  filver  remains  in  form  of  a bead,  'when  the  lead,  that  had 
before  affified  in  the  operation,  is  reduced  to fcor'ue.  In 
this  procefs,  the  bead  of  filver  mud  be  taken  out  of  the 
coppel  as  foon  as  it  is  feen  pure  and  fine,  left  growing  cold,  it 
fhould  be  conglutinated  to  the  coppel  or  litharge.  This  bead, 
when  rightly  made,  is  always  poious  underneath.  Cramer. 

Beads  are  more  particularly  ufed  among  us  for  a fort 
of  glafs  necklace,  made  in  imitation  of  the  colour  and 
figure  of  pearl. 

Beads  are  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  glafs  globules 
vended  to  the  favages  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  thus  denomi- 
nated, becaufe  they  are  ilrung  together  for  the  convenience 


of  traffic. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made  for 
necklaces,  &c.  is  coloured  with  manganefe  only;  one  part 
of  manganefe  is  fufficient  to  give  a black  colour  to  near 
twenty  of  glafs.  Lewis’s  Comm.  Phil,  p.422.  See  Ar- 
t 1 f 1 c 1 a l P e a r l s . 

Beads,  in  a religious fenfe.  See  Chaplft. 

Bead -Roll,  among  the  Romifh  prielts,  a lift  or  catalogue 
of  fuch  perfons,  for  the  reft  of  whofe  fouls  they  are  obliged 
to  rehear fe  a certain  number  of  prayers,  &c.  which  are  told 
by  means  of  their  beads. 

Bead -Mahers,  called  by  the  French  paternojlriers,  are 
thofe  employed  in  the  making,  (fringing,  and  felling  of  beads. 
At  Paris  there  are  thvqe  companies  of  paternojlriers , 


or  lead-mahers  ; one  who  make  them  of  glafs  or  cryflal;  an* 
other  in  wood  and  horn  ; and  a third  in  amber,  coral,  jet,  See. 

Bead  Proof,  or  Double  Proof,  terms  ufed  by  our  dillillers, 
to  exprefs  that  fort  of  proof  of  the  (landard  (Irength  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  confiftsin  their  having,  when  (haken 
in  a phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a glais,  a crown  of 
bubbles,  which  (land  on  the  furlace  fome  time  after.  This 
is  eileemed  a proof  that  the  fpirit  confifts  of  equal  parts  of 
rectified  fpirits  and  phlegm. 

This  is  a fallacious  rule  as  to  the  degree  of  (Irength  in 
the  liquor  ; becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  tena- 
city of  the  fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof  though  it  be  under 
tile  due  (Irength.  Our  malt  dillillers  fpoil  the  greater  part 
of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the  (linking  oil  of 
the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it  this  proof,  when 
fomewhat  under  the  (landard  llrength.  But  this  is  a great 
deceit  on  the  purchaiers  of  malt  fpirits,  as  they  have  them 
by  this  means  not  only  weaker  than  they  ought  to  be,  but 
(linking  with  an  oil,  which  they  are  not  eaiiiy  cleared  of 
afterwards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually 
have  the  art  of  fophi (Heating,  it  to  a great  nicety,  are  in 
the  right  when  they  buy  it  by  the  flrongeft  bead  proof,  as 
the  grand  mark  of  the  bell  ; for  being  a proof  of  the  brandy 
containing  a large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
a token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  capable  of  bear- 
ing a very  large  addition  of  the  common  fpirits  of  our  own 
produce,  without  betraying  their  flavour  orlofing  its  own. 

We  value  the  French  brandy  for  the  quantity  of  this 
eflential  oil  of  the  grape  which  it  contains,  and  that  with 
good  reafon  ; as  it  is  with  us  principally  ufed  for  drinking 
as  an  agreeably  flavoured  cordial  : but  the  French  tl  e.iv- 
felves,  when  they  want  it  for  any  curious  purpofes,  are  as 
careful  in  the  reilification  of  it,  and  take  as  much  pains  to 
clear  it  from  this  oil,  as  we  do  to  free  our  malt  fpirit  from 
that  naufeous  and  foetid  oil,  which  it  originally  contains. 

No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  brandies  by  the  bead 
proof  as  to  their  mixed  or  adulterated,  or  their  pure  (late, 
farther  than  that  they  are  likely  to  be  mod  pure  when  they 
have  the  greateil  proportion  of  this  oil,  in  regard  to  mix- 
tures of  other  fpirits.  There  are -many  occafions  where 
we  want  fpirit,  merely  as  fpirit,  and  where  any  oil,  whether 
fweet  or  (linking,  mud  be  equally  improper.  Shaw’s  Ell. 
on  Diftillery. 

Bead  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Melia. 

BEADLE,  or  Bedell,  Bedellus,  fignifies  a meflenger 
or  apparitor  of  a court,  who  cites  men  to  appear  and  an- 
fwerin  the  court  to  what  is  alledged  againft  them. 

Beadle  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  officer  in  univerfities,  whofe 
place  it  is  to  walk  before  the  maffers  at  all  public  procefl 
irons,  &c.  with  a mace.  The  office  of  church  and  parifh 
beadles  is  well  known. 

Spelman,  Voffius,  and  Somner,  derive  beadle  from  the 
Saxon  bldel,  a public  crier  ; in  which  fenle  bifhops,  in  fome 
ancient  Saxon  manuicripts,  are  called  beadles  of  God,  Dei 
bedclli.  The  tranflator  of  the  Saxon  New  Teftament  ren- 
ders exactor  by  bldele  ; and  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

Beadle  of  the  Forejl,  is  an  officer,  that  warns  all  the 
courts  of  the  forefts,  and  executes  procefs,  makes  all  pro- 
clamations, See.  4 Inft.  313. 

BEAGLE,  in  Zoology.  See  Canis  Familiaris,  and 
Dog. 

Beagles  are  of  divers  kinds : as  the  fouthern  beagle,  fome- 
thing  lefs  and  (horter,  but  thicker  than  the  deep-mouthed 
hound  ; th e fleet  northern , or  cat  beagle , fmall  and  of  a finer 
fliape  than  the  fouthern,  and  a harder  runner.  From  the 
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two,  by  crofting  the  drains,  is  bred  a third  fort  held  pre* 
ferable  to  either. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  a (till  fmaller  fort  of  beagles 
fcarce  bigger  than  lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverfion 
in  hunting  the  coney,  or  even  fmall  hare  in  dry  weather  : 
but  othervvife  unferviceable,  by  reafon  of  their  fize.  Bea- 
gles, both  rough  and  fmooth,  have  their  admirers  among 
iportfmen  : their  tongues  are  mufical,  and  they  go  falter 
than  the  fouthern  hounds;  they  run  fo  clofe  to  the  ground, 
as  to  enjoy  the  fcent  better  than  taller  dogs,  efpecially 
when  the  atmofphere  is  low.  In  an  inclofed  country  they 
are  faid  to  do  belt,  as  they  are  good  at  trailing  or  default, 
and  for  hedge-rows  ; but  they  require  a clever  huntfman, 
for  out  of  eighty  couple  in  the  field,  during  a winter’s 
fport,  fcarcely  four  couple  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Of  the 
two  forts,  the  wire-haired,  as  having  good  fhoulders  and 
being  well  filletted,  are  preferred.  .Smooth  haired  beagles 
are  commonly  deep  hung,  thick-lipped,  with  large  noftrils, 
but  often  fo  loft  and  bad  quartered,  as  to  be  fhoulder-fhook 
and  crippled  the  firft  feafon  they  hunt ; among  them  are 
frequently  feen  crooked  legs,  like  the  Batbturnfpit;  and  after 
two  hours  running  many  of  them  are  difabled.  Their  form 
and  drape  fufficiently  denote  tnem  not  deligned  for  hard 
exercife.  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

BEAK,  Rojlrum , in'  Ornithology,  the  bill  of  a bird; 
from  the  form  and  ftru&ure  of  which,  Linnteus  divides  this 
whole  family  or  general  clafs  of  animals  into  iix  orders.  See 
Bird  and  Ornithology. 

Beak,  in  Architecture , a little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of 
a larmier,  which  forms  a canal,  and  makes  a kind  oi  pen- 
dant chin,  anfwering  to  what  Vitruvius  calis  the  mentum. 

Beak,  or  Beak-Head  of  a Ship,  is  that  part  without  the 
fhip  before  the  forecaftle,  which  is  faftened  to  tire  Hem, 
and  is  fupported  by  the  main  knee  : this  is  ufually  carved 
and  painted,  and,  belldes  its  ufe,  makes  the  becoming  part, 
or  grace  of  a fhip. 

The  beak  was  anciently  made  of  wood,  but  fortified  with 
brafs,  and  fallened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the 
enemies’  veffels.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Pifseus,  an 
Italian.  The  firft  beaks  were  made  long  and  high  ; but 
afterwards  a Corinthian,  named  Arifto,  contrived  to  make 
them  Ihort  and  llrong,  and  placed  fo  low  as  to  pierce  the 
enemies’  veffels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  thefe,  great 
havoc  was  made  by  the  Syracufans  in  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Pott.  Arclneol.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

Beak  was  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  ancient  battalia,  or 
forms  of  ranging  an  army  for  battle,  particularly  ufed  by 
the  Macedonians. 

Beak  is  alfo  applied  to  the  (lender  crooked  prominences 
of  divers  bodies,  bearing  fome  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the 
beaks  of  birds. 

In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  beaks  of  (hoes,  rofra  calceorum , 
for  long  peaked  tees,  in  ufe  of  old.  Du-Cange. 

Among  Farriers  beak  denotes  a little  horfe-fhoe,  turned 
up,  and  faftened  in  upon  the  forepart  of  the  hoof. 

It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  (hoes  fail,  and  not  liable  to  be 
ftruck  off  by  the  horfe,  when  by  reafon  of  any  itch,  or 
being  much  difturbed  by  the  (lies  in  hot  weather,  he  ftamps 
his  feet  violently  on  the  ground. 

BEAKED,  Becque , in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  when  the  beak 
or  bill  of  a fowl  is  of  a different  tinCture  from  the  body. 

In  this  cafe,  they  fay  leaked  and  membered  efi  fuch  a 
tinCture. 

BEARING-,  in  Cock-fighting,  expreffes  the  fighting  of 
thefe  birds  with  their  bills,  or  holding  with  the  bill,  and 
linking  with  the  heels. 

BEAL,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  in- 
to the  Shannon  near  Alkeaton,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 


BEALE,  Mary,  in  Biography,  a female  portrait  pain- 
ter in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Cradock,  minifter  of  Walton  upon  Thames,  and  was 
born  in  Suffolk  in  1632.  Although  (he  was  not  inftru&ed  in 
the  rudiments  of  painting  by  fir  Peter  Lely,  as  fome  have 
fuppoied,  (he  diligently  copied  the  works  of  that  great 
mailer,  as  well  as  tho(e  of  Vandyke.  She  painted  in  oil, 
water-colours  and  crayons  ; and  by  copying  fome  pictures 
of  Italian  matters,  improved  her  tafte  and  pencil,  and 
acquired  much  of  their  air  and  ftyle,  which  appear  in  her 
portraits.  She  was  little  inferior  to  any  of  her  contempo- 
raries with  refpedt  to  colouring,  ftrength,  force,  or  life  ; 
and  (lie  worked  with  a great  body  of  colours.  Pier  per- 
formances were  held  in  high  eftimation  by  fir  Peter  Lely. 
Amiable  in  her  conduit,  and  affiduous  in  her  profeffion,  (he 
was  very  much  encouraged  and  employed,  both  by  the 
clergy  and  by  feveral  perfons  of  rank,  whofe  portraits  (he 
painted.  It  appears,  that  in  one  year  (he  received  for 
pictures  429  1.,  and  that  (he  and  her  hulband  devoted  about 
two  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  their  income  to  charitable 
purpofes.  In  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Oldys,  Mrs.  Beale  is  cele- 
brated for  her  poetry  as  well  as  her  painting.  She  died 
Dec.  28,  1697  ; and  left  two  foils,  Charles  and  Bartholo- 
mew, both  of  whom  exercifed  the  art  of  painting;  but  the 
latter  relir.quifned  painting,  and  lludied  phyfic  under  Dr. 
Sydenham,  and  praCtifed  at  Coventry,  where  he  and  his 
father  died.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  ol  Painting,  vol.  iii. 
Biog.  Brit  Pilkington. 

BE  ALNABRUCH,  in  Geography , thename  ofariveria 
the  county  of  Galway,  provinceof  Connaught,  Ireland,  which 
rifes  in  Joyces  country  near  the  Killeries,  north  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Beannebcola  or  the  twelve  pins,  and  flows  through 
a mountainous  country  into  Lough  Corrib,  near  the  bafe  of 
the  ftupendous  Ben  Levagh.  The  valley  through  which  it 
runs  is  pretty  well  peopled.  A great  error  is  committed  in 
Roque’s  and  all  the  old  maps,  in  reprefenting  this  river  as 
flowing  into  Roundftone  bay,  and  affording  a fecond  outlet 
to  Lough  Corrib,  inflead  of  carrying  into  it  a large  fupply 
of  water.  Dr.  Beaufort’s  Map  and  Memoirs. 

BEALS  BURG,  a fmall  town  of  America,  in  Nelfon 
county,  Kentucky,  on  the  eafl  bank  of  Rolling  fork,  con- 
taining twenty  houfes,  and  alfo  a tobacco  warehoufe ; 15 
miles  W.S.W.  from  Bairdffown,  and  890  from  Philadelphia. 
N.  lat  37°  42'.  W.  long.  85°  50'. 

BE  ALT.  See  Builth. 

BEAM,  in  Architecture,  is  any  piece  of  timber  of  a rectan- 
gular feCtion  of  equal  depth  and  thicknefs  throughout  its 
length,  applied  in  an  horizontal  pofition  in  various  fituations 
in  a building,  for  the  purpofe  of  refitting  fome  (train  either 
in  a longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  direction,  fuch  as  to  prevent  - 
the  rafters  of  roofs  from  pufhing  out  adjacent  walls  upon 
which  they  reft,  or  to  fuftain  a fuperincumbent  part  of  a wall 
inttead  of  an  arch.  This  word,  however,  is  not  much  ufed 
technically,  and  only  in  combination  with  other  words,  which 
denote  its  pofition  or  ufe.  When  a beam  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a pair  of  rafters  it  is  called  “a  Tie-beam;”  but  if 
placed  in  a higher  fitiution  it  is  called  “a  Collar-beam.” 
When  a beam  is  placed  over  piers  of  mafonry  or  wooden 
polls  to  fupport  a fuperincumbent  wall,  it  is  called  a “breaft- 
iummer,”  or  “ fummer-beam.”  When  a beam  is  placed 
acrofs  a floor  to  fupport  the  ends  of  joilts  and  fhorten  their 
bearings,  it  is  called  a “ girder,”  or  “girding-beam.”  See 
Carpentry. 

Some  of  the  belt  authors  have  confidered  the  force  cr 
ftrength  c f beams,  and  brought  their  reiiftance  to  a precife 
calculation  ;.  particularly’  M.  Varignon  and  M.  Parent.  See 
Strength  of  Timber. 

Beam  of  a Plough , in  Agriculture , a name  given  by  our 
£ farmers 
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farmers  to  the  great  timber  of  the  plough,  in  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  plough-tail  are  fixed. 

This  is  ufually  made  of  afh,  and  is  ftraight,  and  eight  feet 
long  in  the  common  plough  : but  in  the  four-coultered 

plough,  it  is  ten  feet  long,  and  its  upper  part  arched.  The 
head  of  this  beam  lies  on  the  pillow  of  the  plough,  and  is 
raifed  higher,  or  funk  lower,  as  that  pillow  is  elevated  or 
deprelfed  by  being  flipped  along  the  crow-ftaves.  Near  the 
middle,  it  has  an  iron  collar,  which  receives  the  tow-chain 
from  the  box,  and  the  bridle-chain  from  the  flake  or  gallows 
of  the  plough  is  fixed  in  it  a little  below  the  collar.  Some 
inches  below  this,  there  is  a hole,  which  lets  through  the 
coulter ; and  below  that  there  are  two  other  fmall  ones, 
through  which  the  heads  of  the  retches  pafs.  Thefe  are  the 
irons  which  fupport  the  fheat,  and  with  it  the  fhare.  Far- 
ther backward  ftill  is  a larger  perforation,  through  which 
the  body  of  the  fheat  paffes  ; and  behind  that,  very  near  the 
extremity,  is  another  hole  through  which  the  piece  called 
the  hinder-fheat  paffes.  See  Plough. 

Beams  of  a Ihip,  are  the  large,  main,  crofs  timbers, 
ftretching  from  fide  to  fide,  which  hold  the  Aides  of  a fhip 
from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo  fupport  the  decks  and 
orlops  of  the  fhip. 

The  main  beam  is  that  next  the  main  mall ; and  from  it 
they  are  reckoned  by frjl,  fecond,  and  third  beam.  The  great 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  mid  fhip -be  am. 

There  are  ufually  twenty -four  beams  on  the  lower  deck  of 
1 fhip  of  74  guns,  and  on  the  other  decks  additional  ones  in 
proportion,  as,  the  fhip  lengthens  above. 

Beam,  on  the , in  Sea  Language , denotes  any  diflance  from 
the  fhip  on  a line  with  the  beams,  or  at  light  angles  with 
the  keel.  Any  objedt  that  lies  eaft  or  weft,  when  the  fliip 
iteers  northward,  is  faid  to  be  on  the  ftarboard  or  larboard 
beam. 

Beam,  before  the , fignifiesan  arch  of  the  horizon  compre- 
hended between  the  line  of  the  beam,  and  that  point  of  the 
compafs  which  fhe  ftems.  See  Abaft. 

Beam,  on  the  Weather , fignifies  on  the  weather  fide  of  the 
/hip. 

Beam,  Camber.  See  Camber-beam. 

Beam  of  an  Anchor.  See  Anchor. 

Beam  of  a balance , is  that  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  fome- 
what  bigger  towards  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  where  there 
are  holes  through  which  run  the  ropes  or  firings  which  hold 
the  fcales  : the  beam  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a 
needle  placed  over  it  perpendicularly  : and  the  centre  of 
motion  mull  be  placed  a little  above  the  centre  of  gravity, 
that  the  beam  may  reft  exadlly  in  an  horizontal  pofition. 
See  Balance, 

Beam,  or  Roller , among  Weavers,  is  a long  and  thick 
wooden  cylinder  placed  lengthways  on  the  back  part  of 
the  loom  of  thofe  who  work  with  the  fhuttle.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  ferges,  on 
other  woollen  fluffs,  are  rolled  upon  the  beam,  and  unrolled 
■as  the  work  goes  on.  That  cylinder  on  which  the  fluff  is 
rolled  as  it  is  weaved  is  alfo  called  the  beam  or  rolkr,  and  is 
placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  loom. 

Beam,  in  Heraldry,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  main  horn  of  a 
hart  or  buck. 

Beam,  among  Hunters,  denotes  the  main  ftem  of  a deer’s 
head  ; or  that  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops; 
the  little  flreaks  of  which  are  called  circles. 

Beam  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fiery  meteor  in  the  fhape  of  a pil- 
lar ; and  for  a ray  of  the  fun. 

Beam  compajfes.  See  Compasses. 

Beam  feathers,  in  Falconry , the  Iongeft  feathers  of  a 
hawk’s  wing. 

Beam  filling,  in  Building,  the  filling  up  the  vacant  fpace 


between  the  rifing  plate  and  roof,  with  Hones,  or  bricks, 
laid  between  the  rafters  on  the  raifing  plate,  and  plaiftered  on 
with  loom  ; this  is  frequent  where  the  garrets  are  not  par- 
geted, or  plaiftered. 

Beam  tree.  See  Crataegus  Aria. 

BEAMINSTER.  See  Beminster. 

BEAN,  in  Botany.  See  Vicia  Faba. 

Bean  , faba.  The  medicinal  and  dietetic  qualities  of  bean* 
are  faid  to  be  nutritive,  but  flatulent:  the  pods  yield  a wa- 
ter held  good  againft  the  gripes  in  children.  Some  have  ufed 
the  horfe  bean  as  a fuccedaneum  to  coffee  ; which  in  princi- 
ples it  much  refembles  ; only  that  it  contains  but  half  the 
quantity  of  oil.  Mr.  Boyle  has  feveral  experiments  of  beans 
treated  pneumatically  to  (hew  the  great  plenty  of  air  they 
afford,  on  which  their  flatulency  depends.  This  air,  which 
beans  contain  in  a fixed  ftate,  is  extricated  during  their  di- 
geftion  in  the  ftomach,  in  greater  quantity  than  can  be  agan 
abforbed,  and  upon  that  account  thefe,  and  other  legumina, 
have  been  at  all  times  noted  for  occafioning  flatulency,  and 
fometimes  colic  pains.  The  expanfion  of  beans  in  growing, 
Mr.  Boyle  alfo  found  fo  cor.fiderable  that  it  would  raife  a 
plug  clogged  with  above  a hundred  pounds  weight.  Boyle’s 
Works  abr.  tom.  i.  p.  285.  tom.  ii.  p.  615,  See. 

Beans  with  proper  management  make  one  of  the  fineft  of 
all  baits  for  fifh.  The  method  of  preparing  them  for  this 
purpofe  is  this  : take  a new  earthern  pot  glazed  on  the  in- 
fide  ; boil  fome  beans  in  it,  fuppofe  a quarter  of  a peck  : 
they  muft  be  boiled  in  river  water,  and  fhouldbe  previoufly 
fteeped  in  fome  warm  water  for  fix  or  feven  hours.  When 
they  are  about  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces 
of  honey,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  mufk  : let  them 

boil  a little  on,  then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  ufe  them 
in  this  manner : feek  out  a clean  place,  where  there 
are  no  weeds,  that  the  fifh  may  fee  and  take  the  beans  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  Throw  in  fome  beans  at  five  or  fix 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  for  fome  days.  This 
will  draw  them  together,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  a calling 
net  in  great  numbers. 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the  votes 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  eledlion  of  magillrates.  A 
white  bean  fignified  abfolution,  and  a black  one  con- 
demnation. Beans  had  a myfterious  ufe  in  the  lemuralia 
and  parentalia  ; where  the  mailer  of  the  family,  after  walh- 
ing,  was  to  throw  a fort  of  black  beans  over  his  head, 
ftill  repeating  the  words,  “ I redeem  myfelf  and  family  by 
thefe  beans.”  Ovid  gives  a lively  defeription  of  the  whole 
ceremony  in  his  Fafti,  lib.  v.  ver.  435.  Abftinence  from 
beans  is  laid  to  have  been  enjoined  by  Pythagoras,  for  which 
prohibition  various  reafons  have  been  aifigned.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  it  was  intended  to  reilrain  his  difciples  from 
intermeddling  in  trials  and  verdidts  which  were  decided  by- 
throwing  beans  into  an  urn.  Others  founding  their  opinion 
on  the  double  fenfe  of  the  word  avoqxo.;,  which  fignified 
both  a bean  and  the  common  tefticle,  explain  it  by  abftain* 
ing  from  venery.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  grounds  the  ab- 
ftinence from  beans  on  their  tendency  to  render  women  bar- 
ren ; which  property  is  confirmed  by  Theophraftus,  who 
extends  the  fame  effedt  even  to  plants.  Cicero  fuggefts 
another  reafon  ; viz.  that  beans  are  very  injurious  to  mental 
tranquillity.  Hence  Amphiaraus  is  faid  to  have  forborne  the 
ufe  of  beans,  before  Pythagoras,  that  he  might  be  better  pre- 
pared for  divining  by  dreams.  The  Egyptian  priefts  held 
it  a crime  to  look  at  beans,  judging  the  very  fight  unclean. 
The  jlamen  dialis  was  not  permitted  even  to  mention  the 
name.  Lucian  introduces  the  fame  philofopher  in  hell,  fay- 
ing, that  to  eat  beans,  and  to  eat  our  fathers  head,  were 
equal  crimes.  After  all,  both  the  genuinenefs  of  the  pre- 
cept, and  the  reality  of  any  fuch  abftinence  among  the  an- 
cient 


BEAN. 

cient  Pythagoreans  have  been  difputed.  Some  attribute  the  he  thinks,*  that  either  of  thefe  lad-mentioned  methods  is 
precept  to  Empedocles,  a difeiple  of  Pythagoras.  Ariltox-  preferable  to  fowing  the  feeds  broad-caff,  as  a better  oppor- 
enus,  an  ancient  writer  cited  by  A.  Gellius,  (1.  iv.  c.  n.)  tunity  is  not  only  afforded  of  cleaning  the  ground  properly, 
introduces  Pythagoras  faying,  that  he  eat  more  frequently  but  a more  abundant  return,  and  a produce  of  fuperior  qua- 
of  beans  than  of  any  other  pulfe,  on  account  of  their  gentle  lity  infured. 

loofening  the  belly,  Accordingly  he  is  faid  to  have  per-  The  fpring  feed  time  in  general  commences  with  the  fovv- 
mitted  the  ufe  of  them,  becaule  he  believed  them  to  be  ing  of  beans.  In  the  fouthern  diffridts,  they  are  fown  in 
wholefome,  but  his  difciples  have  forbidden  them,  becaufe  ordinary  feafons  fo  early  as  the  middle  or  towards  the  end 
they  thought  them,  as  Hippocrates  alfo  did,  productive  of  of  February  ; and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  fo  late 
flatulency,  and  otherwife  prejudicial  to  health.  Thus,  a pro-  as  the  beginning  of  April.  The  month  of  March  may,  how- 
hibition,  which  was  at  firit  a civil  regulation,  or  falutary  ever,  as  has  been  obferved,  be  confidered  as  the  general  bean 
advice,  affirmed  the  authority  of  a facred  law.  feed  feafon. 

Bean,  Bog.  See  Menyanthes.  Theiirftof  the  above  writers  thinks,  that  on  land  which 

Bean  -caper.  See  Zygophyllum.  is  inclined  to  moifture  the  preparation  for  this  crop  fhould  be 

Bean  -cod,  in  Navigation,  a fmall  fifhing  veffel  or  pilot  as  follows  : Early  in  autumn  lay  on  the  manure,  and  imme- 
boat,  ufed  by  the  Portuguefe,  which  rigs  with  one  malt,  diately  plough  the  land  into  ridglets  of  two  feet  fix  inches 
iimilar  to  the  Tartan  : which  fee.  wide  ; in  which  date  let  it  lie  until  the  feafon  for  planting, 


Bean  -flour,  in  Antiquity,  called  by  the  Romans  lomen- 
tum,  was  of  fome  repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a coR 
metic,  wherewith  to  fmooth  the  fkin,  and  take  away  wrinkles. 

Bean^t,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  the  name  given  by  authors 
to  a very  beautiful  fly,  of  a very  beautiful  purple  colour, 
frequently  found  on  icww -flowers.  It  is  produced  from  the 
worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  mida. 

Bean,  in  Agriculture,  a fort  of  pulfe,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  kinds : but  thofe  beff  adapted  to  field  culture  are 
the  fmall  forts,  fuch  as  the  common  borfe-bean,  and  the  tick- 
bean.  The  large  forts,  or  garden-beans,  as  the  Wind  for. 
Long-pod,  and  Maxagon,  have  alfo  been  occafionally  employ- 
ed in  the  field,  with  fuccefs,  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  didribts. 

Beans  condantly  prefer  a drong  moid  foil,  and  on  fuch, 
where  proper  culture  is  given,  they  modly  afford  an  abun- 
dant produce.  Tick-beans  are  fuppofed  by  fome  farmers  to 
be  more  productive  than  horfe  beans  ; but  the  latter,  grow 
higher  in  the  dem,  and  produce  a more  dagnated  date  of 
the  air,  or  fmother  the  land  more,  confequently  are  the  moll 
fuitable  for  the  dronger  forts  of  foil. 

The  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Middlefex  ob- 
ferves,  that  beans  are  a crop  which  thrive  well  in  aimed  any 
foil  that  is  rather  drong,  fuch  as  medium-loams,  fandy-loams, 
clayey-loams,  and  chalky -loams  ; on  clay,  marl,  chalk,  and 
fuch  like  cool  fubfoils.  And  the  author  of  the  Synoplis  of 
Hufbandry  remarks  that  the  proper  time  for  planting  beans 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  early  in  the  follow- 
ing month  ; though  this  bufinefs  may  be  continued  to  ad- 
vantage till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  if  the  weather 
had  prevented  their  being  got  in  at  an  earlier  feafon  ; but  in 
general  it  is  bed  to  embrace  the  firfl  opportunity  of  fowing 
them  after  Candlemas,  as  they  often  mifearry  if  the  feafou 
be  procradinated  beyond  that  time,  efpecially  if  a dry  fum- 
mer  fhould  fucceed.  In  purchaling  beans  for  feed,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  choofe  fuch  as  are  hard  and  bright,  with- 
out being  fhrivelled  in  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Donaldfon,  in  his  view  of  the  prefent  date  of  huf- 
bandry,  obferves,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  land 
for  a crop  of  beans,  is  to  give  one  ploughing  only,  which  is 
generally  performed  in  the  fpring,  immediately  before  the 
feed  is  fown. 

Beans  are  for  the  mod  part  fown  broad-cad,  either  on  the 
flubble,  before  ploughing,  or  on  the  new  turned-up  furrows. 
Sometimes  beans  are  fown  or  planted  in  the  bottom  of  every 
fecond  or  third  furrow,  and  afterwards  horfe  and  hand-hoed. 
In  a few  diffriCts  they  are  fown  with  a drill-machine,  and  at 
fnch  didances  in  the  rows  as  to  leave  fufficient  fpace,  either 
for  hand-hoeing,  when  that  only  is  intended,  or  for  horfe 
and  hand-hoeing,  when  it  is  purpofed  that  both  thefe  opera- 
tions fhould  be  performed.  It  will  at  once  appear  obvious, 


when  the  feed  may  be  dibbled  in,  one  row  of  beans  into  the 
middle  of  each  ridglet,  at  the  diltance  of  about  three  inches 
from  bean  to  bean.  They  fhould  be  immediately  covered  ; 
which  may  be  done  by  children,  with  a garden  rake  or  hoe, 
or,  fhould  the  furface  of  the  land  be  dry  and  crumbly,  a horfe 
and  a buffi  harrow  would  do  as  well  In  mod  places,  he  ob- 
ferves, it  is  advifeable  to  fet  a boy  with  a rattle  to  frighten 
away  the  rooks  until  the  beans  have  attained  fome  growth. 
The  di  dance  between  the  rows  will  not  prevent  the  crop 
from  completely  covering  the  ground,  efpec  ially  if  the  land 
was  manured  for  them,  as  they  will  branch  out  fideways, 
three  or  four  flout  dems  from  each  root.  They  fhould  be 
early  planted,  in  order  to  their  getting  fufficient  root-hold 
of  the  land,  and  procuring  fliade  againit  the  hot  weather  fets 
in.  It  is  alfo  fome  fecurity  againff  the  black  dolphin,  which 
is  the  greatell  enemy  the  bean  is  ever  attacked  by.  They 
require  a foil  that  can  feldom  be  worked  without  damage 
during  the  winter  and  fpring  ; confequently  it  ought  to  be 
manured  and  gathered  into  one  bout  ridges  in  the  autumn. 
The  fhape  of  thefe  ridges  keeps  the  land  more  dry  through 
the  winter  than  any  other,  and  prevents  exceffive  rains  front 
waffling  away  the  manure,  which  had  been  previoufly  folded 
by  the  plough  into  the  centre  of  fuch  ridges  ; in  which  date 
it  fhould  lie,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  until  the  feafon 
for  fowing  ; when  the  land  thus  prepared  will  be  i.  dry  as 
to  admit  of  dibbling  every  fair  day  ; which  fecures  to  the 
farmer  the  advantage  of  chooiing  his  feafon.  He  dunged, 
he  fays,  about  ten  acres  in  September  1793,  and  ploughed 
the  land  into  ridges  of  two  feet  and  a half  wide,  burying  the 
dung  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  land  lay  dry  through  the 
winter,  and  he  dibbled  one  row  of  beans  into  the  middle  of 
each  ridge  during  the  fil'd  week  of  February  1794.  My 
neighbours,  fays  he,  on  a fimilar  foil,  who  ploughed  into  flat 
ridges  of  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  could  not  get  their  feed  in 
till  March.  The  enfuing  fuinmer  was  uncommonly  dry  : 
my  beans  being  fo  unufually  wide  apart,  admitted  the  plough 
and  hoe  to  work  as  freely  between  the  rows  as  a Aubborn 
foil  would  allow.  The  plants  tillered  or  branched  till  they 
completely  covered  the  intervals,  and  the  field  appeared  as 
completely  cropped  as  though  it  had  been  fown  broad-cad. 
When  my  neighbours’  plants,  fays  he,  were  beginning  to 
pod,  mine  were  half  fet.  The  whole  were  alike  attacked 
by  the  black-fly,  which  reduced  their  crops  to  a bufhel  or 
two  per  acre,  while  I had  twenty. 

Mr.  Young,  however,  remarks  in  the  Survey  of  Suffolk, 
that  it  i-s  there  uncommon  to  give  more  than  one  earth  for 
beans,  and  generally  improper,  as  they  love  a whole  firm  fur- 
row, and  never  thrive  better  chan  on  a layer. 

There  are  many  different  methods,  Mr.  Bannider  fay9,  of 
raifiag  crops  of  beans.  In  fome  counties  they  fow  this  pulfe 
by  broad-cad,  which  is  by  no  means  an  eligible  way,  fince 
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much  of  the  feed  will  be  left  above  ground,  and  a great  part 
of  that  which  is  covered  by  the  harrow  will  not  be  covered 
to  a proper  depth  ; and  many  other  objections  might,  he 
thinks,  be  urged  againil  this  method  of  fowing  beans  at 
random,  of  which  it  is  not  one  of  the  lead,  that  fuch  irre- 
gular fown  crops  are  in  great  danger  of  being  injured  by 
weeds,  which  cannot  foeal.lybe  extricated  when' the  beans  are 
fown  at  random  as  when  they  are  planted  regularly  in  drills. 

In  fome  diltridts,  as  Middlefex,  Surrey,  &c.  the  method 
is,  to  plant  this  pul ie  in  rows  kricken  out  by  a line,  by  which 
a great  faring  is  made  in  the  article  of  feed,  a circumkance 
which  is  thought  to  compenfate  for  the  extraordinary  charge 
ol  this  mode  of  hufbandry  ; and  thus  far  it  may  be  fairly  ac- 
knowkd  ,ed,  that  the  method  of  planting  beans  by  the  dib- 
ble is  gieatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  fowing  the  feed  at 
random.  The  economy  of  this  agricultural  procefs  he  thus 
explains  the  rows  are  marked  out  one  foot  afunder,  and  the 
feed  planted  in  holes  made  two  inches  apart  ; the  lines  are 
flretched  acrofs  the  lands,  which  are  formed  about  fix  feet 
over,  fo  that  when  one  row  is  planted,  the  kicks  to  which 
the  lire  is  fallened  are  moved  by  a regular  meafurement  to 
the  diftancc  required,  and  the  fame  method  purfued  till  the 
field  is  completed.  The  nfual  price  for  this  work  is  9 d.  per 
peck,  and  the  allowance  two  bufhels  per  acre.  Great  con- 
fidence mull  neceffarily  be  repofed  in  the  people  who  tranfad 
the  bufinefs  of  planting  beans  by  the  dibble,  who,  if  inclined 
to  fraud,  have  it  in  their  power  to  deceive  their  employer  by 
throwing  great  part  of  the  feed  into  the  hedge,  from  which 
their  daily  profits  are  confiderably  enhanced,  their  own  la- 
bour fpared,  and  every  difeovery  effectually  precluded,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  crop,  when  the  frequent  chafins  in  the 
rows  will  give  fufficient  indications  of  the  fraud  ; and  by 
this  time  perhaps  the  villainous  authors  of  the  mifehief  may 
have  efcaped  all  pofilbility  of  detection,  by  having  conveyed 
themfelves  from  the  feene  of  their  iniquity.  Such  is  the 
method  of  planting  beans  by  the  dibbler ; but  the  neatell  and 
moll  expeditious  way  of  fowing  this  pulfe,  efpecially  the  field 
bean,  is,  heobferves,  thatpurfued  by  the  Kentilh  farmers.  The 
ufual  courfe  in  that  county,  is  to  plough  up  the  oat  or  barley 
grattens,  which  are  defigned  for  beans,  foon  after  the  wheat 
feafon  is  finifned,  in  which  condition  the  fallows  are  to  lie 
till  towards  Candlemas,  or  later,  as  the  Hate  of  the  weather, 
or  the  farmer’s  occafion  may  require,  and  then  to  Itrike  out 
the  furrows. 

About  eleven  furrows  to  a row’s  breadth  is  the  ufual 
width  of  fetting  out  the  rows,  though  fome  prefer  a wider 
fpace,  whilk  others  ilrike  them  kill  narrower  ; and  this  dif- 
ference in  the  width  of  the  rows  is  the  caufe  why  the  farmers 
vary  fo  effentially  in  refpedt  to  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be 
fown  on  the  fame  given  fpace  of  ground  ; for,  whilk  fome 
will  content  themfelves  with  an  allowance  of  two  bufhels  per 
acre,  others  will  throw  a fack  of  beans  upon  the  fame 
compafs  of  land.  When  the  furrows  are  ftruck  at  the  dif- 
tance  mentioned  before,  two  bufhels  and  3 half  of  middle- 
fized  tick-beans  are  fufficient  to  feed  an  acre,  and  on  good 
land  (for  if  the  ground  be  not  either  rich  in  itfelf,  or  ren- 
dered fertile  by  art,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop,)  a perfon,  in  his  opinion,  kands  a 
much  fairer  chance  for  a crop  when  the  beans  are  thinly 
jkanted,  than  when  a more  liberal  quantity  of  feed  is  allowed; 
for,  when  beans  kand  fo  very  thick  in  the  rows,  they  never 
pod  fo  kindly  as  when  the  kalks  are  lefs  crowded  ; and  al- 
though the  crop  of  haulm  may  be  more  abundant,  the  in- 
creafe  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  large  bulk  of  kraw. 

In  Suffolk,  according  to  Mr.  Young,  beans  have  been 
dibbled  by  fojije  a row  on  every  flag  ; by  others,  on  every 
other  flag.  He  has  found  it  more  advantageous  to  plant  in 
clutters  four  or  five  beans  in  every  hole  ; and  eight  or  nine 


inches  from  hole  to  hole,  which  admits  of  much  better  hoe- 
ing than  when  more  thickly  fet.  Dibbling,  fays  he,  is  the 
bek  and  mok  effective  method  of  cultivating  beans.  In  the 
Synopfis  of  Hufbandry  it  is  further  obferved,  that  in  Kent 
fome  people  make  ufe  of  a drill  plough  at  bean  feed  time  ; 
but  as  this  pulfe,  efpecially  the  larger  ticks,  are  very  une- 
qual in  fize,  they  cannot  be  let  out  of  the  hopper  with  iuf- 
ficient  regularity  ; for  by  this  inequality  in  fize,  many  yards 
of  ground  in  the  length  of  a furrow  will  be  left  vacant  from 
the  cafual  obkruCtion  of  a large  bean,  and  when  this  is  re- 
moved, numbers  of  a fmaller  fize  crowd  to  the  chafm,  and 
fhootoutof  the  hopper  fora  confiderable  fpace,  till  another 
large  bean  intervenes  to  obhruCt  the  paffage,  and  thus  the 
crop  makes  a very  unfightly  appearance  in  the  rows,  and  at 
the  time  of  harvek  is  very  unequal ; the  injury  in  large  fields 
being  not  inconhderabie  : for,  in  thole  parts  of  the  furrows, 
where  no  beans  had  been  fown,  an  increafe  cannot  be  ex- 
pected ; and  thole  which  are  huddled  together  by  a quart 
or  more  in  a fpot,  will,  from  the  thicknefs  of  their  growth, 
in  courfe  come  to  little.  Some  farmers  are  fo  nice  as  to  pick 
and  cull  their  feed  before  it  goes  into  the  hopper,  in  order 
to  render  the  beans  more  even,  and  prevent  the  injury  above 
mentioned:  but  this  is  a very  tedious  practice,  and  after  all, 
he  believes,  very  feldom  anfwers  the  expence.  The  bek  me- 
thod of  fowing  this  crop,  according  to  this  writer,  is  from 
an  inkrument  called  a box,  which  is  held  by  a man  who  fol- 
lows the  kriking  plough,  and  who,  by  fhaking  the  box  filled 
with  beans,  drops  them  with  regularity  in  the  furrow,  keep- 
ing even  pace  with  it ; fo  that  by  two  men,  and  two  or  three 
horfes  to  the  kriking  plough,  a man  to  box,  and  a boy  and 
two  horfes  to  harrow  down  the  ground  after  the  plough, 
three  acres  may  be  finifhed  off  in  a day,  and  the  whole  con- 
ducted with  regularity. 

The  writer  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Middlefex 
thinks  that  beans  fliould  be  manured  for,  and  kept  perfectly 
clean  while  growing,  by  ploughing,  horfe  or  hand-hoeing, 
and  hand-weeding  ; and  that  where  they  are  fo  managed, 
they  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  either  wheat  or  oats. 
They  have  a tap  root,  and  hence  they  are  more  likely  to 
fucceed  after  crops  that  have  kbrous  roots ; though  he  never 
heard  that  they  would  not  grow  after  any  crop.  They  are 
generally  fown  after  wheat,  barley,  or  oats;  and  ought,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  to  be  planted  on  ridglets,  efpeci- 
ally on  wet  and  thin-fkinned  foils. 

In  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry  it  is  recommended  as  a 
good  method  to  roll  and  harrow  beans  in  the  latter  end  of 
March.  By  the  roll,  fays  this  writer,  the  clods  are  broken 
fo  as  to  afford  frefh  nourikunent  to  the  roots ; and  the  har- 
rows following  this  operation  pulverize  and  loofen  the  fur- 
face,  which  had  been  flattened  and  baked  down  by  the  rains 
in  the  preceding  month,  by  which  the  beans  are  confiderably 
affiked  in  the  future  progrefs  of  their  growth.  Soon  after 
this  the  crop  fhould  be  edge-hoed,  and  afterwards  braked  ; 
which  method  of  braking  is  a piece  of  hufbandry  peculiar  to 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  in  every  refpeCt  claims  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  hoeing  the  whole  fpace  between  the  rows ; not 
only  becaufe  the  braking  is  performed  at  an  inferior  expence, 
but  it  is  likewife  more  efficacious,  as  well  for  extirpating  the 
weeds  that  may  have  fprung  up  between  the  rows,  as  in 
furthering  the  advances  of  the  beans  in  growth,  by  loofening 
the  foil,  and  conveying  frefh  earth  to  the  kalks.  This  ope- 
ration of  braking  may  be  continued  at  the  interval  of  three 
weeks  or  a month,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  crop 
becomes  in  bloom.  When  it  is  propofed  to  earth  up  the 
beans,  this  may  be  effected  with  great  facility  by  kxing  a 
fmall  block  of  wood  on  the  Jlrig  of  the  brake;  the  manner 
of  do:ng  which  is  familiar  to  every  Kentifh  ploughman;  and 
according  to  the  diameter  of  this  block,  the  earth  may  be 
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thrown  to  different  heights  on  the  bean  {talks,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth. 

In  dry  iummers  when  eafterly  winds  prevail,  beans  are  very 
npt  to  be  ftricken  with  the  dolphin  fly,  an  infedt  which  in 
a very  fliort  fpace  of  time  will  deftroy  the  produce  of  a whole 
field.  In  this  cafe  it  has  been  found  very  beneficial  to  take 
off  the  tops  with  a fcythe,  as  the  dolphin  generally  effects 
its  firft  lodgment  in  th&  upper  part  of  the  italic.  Where 
this  pulie  is  fown  broad-calt,  there  remains  no  other  way  of 
clean fm g the  field,  than  by  cutting  up  the  weeds  with  a hook, 
or  by  turning  in  a flock  of  fheep  in  May,  where  the  ground 
is  very  foul,  as  this  animal  will  devour  the  weeds,  and  leave 
the  beans  untouched.  From  this  very  partial  method  of 
weeding,  it  may  fairly  he  concluded  little  benefit  can  ac- 
crue, a:id  that  the  gratten  will  be  abundantly  Hocked  with 
weeds  at  liarvell,  and  the  ground  be  totally  unfit  for  fowing 
with  wheat : and,  indeed,  the  practice  of  lowing  bean  grat- 
ters with  wheat  is  never  attempted  in  thofe  countries  where 
this  method  of  flowing  beans  at  random  prevails;  and  here, 
therefore,  the  bean  and  pea  grattens  generally  come  in  courfe 
the  next  year  for  a fallow.  This  is  a practice  that  cannot 
be  recommended. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Survey  of  Middlefex,  that  beans  are 
feldom  ripe  enough  to  cut  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and 
the  proper  time  is  when  the  kids  are  turning  black,  about 
ten  days  before  they  would  begin  to  open  at  the  ends. 
1 hough  in  fomc  parts  of  the  field  the  kids  may  not  be  fo 
black  as  in  others,  this  fhould  not  prevent  their  being  cut  ; 
for  they  will  ripen  and  harden  after  that  is  done,  by  letting 
the  fheaves  upright,  and  leaving  them  in  the  field  for  a week 
or  ten  days.  If  they  are  cut  long  before  they  are  ripe,  they 
will  fhrinic  and  fhrivel ; and  if  to«  ripe,  they  will  fhed  con- 
liderably  ; though  there  is  much  lefs  danger  in  reaping  them 
too  early,  than  in  letting  them  Hand  too  long.  Thole  that 
are  over-ripe  fhould  be  cut  with  the  dew  on  them,  and  car- 
ried to  the  barn  in  the  fame  ftate ; the  green  parts  of  the 
crop  being  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  inten- 
tion is  to  low  wheat  or  tares  after  beans,  they  ought  to  be 
let  up  fo  as  to  occupy  as  little  fpace  as  poifible,  that  the 
vacant  ground  may  be  immediately  prepared  for  the  next 
crop.  i he  writer  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry  afferts, 
that  after  a growing  fummer,  and  on  land  which  is  in  good 
lieart,  there  will  be  many  green  pods  when  the  crop  is  upon 
the  whole  fit  for  the  hook  ; for  the  ftalks  having  run  to  a 
great  length,  and  being  very  replete  with  moifture,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  leaves,  pods,  and  ftalks,  will  appear  to  be 
in  a growing  Hate  long  after  the  pods  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  ftalk  are  fully  ripened.  To  wait  the  ripening  of 
thefe  upper  pods  would  be  very  ill-judged,  as  by  this  de- 
lay great  part  of  the  crop  would  be  loft,  from  the  fhedding 
or  thofe  which  were  already  come  to  maturity.  The  belt 
method,  therefore,  is  to  cut  the  beans  when  the  major 
part  have  ripened,  and  by  fullering  the  fhocks  to  remain 
iome  time  in  the  field,  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  will  be 
fufficiently  withered,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  i'll  effects  from 
their  humidity,  when  laid  in  the  barn  or  ftack  ; nor  will  the 
beans  from  thofe  unripened  pods  be  of  any  injury  to  the 
fample.  At  harveft  time,  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that 
in  Kent  thofe  beans  which  were  fown  broad-caft  are  mown 
with  a fcythe,  and  carried  loofe  into  the  barn  ; a practice 
vTiicb  is  fraught  with  many  inconveniences  ; but  that  in 
Middlefex,  where  the  beans  are  planted  in  rows  with  a.  dib- 
bler,  as  before  mentioned,  the  intervals  are  carefully  cleanfed 
during  their  growth  by  means  of  a hoe  ; and  to"  this  pur- 
pole  the  farmers  are  under  the  necefiity  of  employing  a num- 
ber of  hands  ; the  Kentifu  method  of  cleaning  the  intervals 
by  tne  brake  not  havingyet  been  introduced  into  that  countv; 
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fince  the  whole  ground  between  the  rows  mull  be  flat-hoed. 
At  harveft,  the  ftalks  are  cut  with  a hook,  bound  into 
fheaves,  and  fet  up  four  together  ; ar.d  as  a lubftitute  for 
firings,  it  is  ufual  to  fowthe  headlands  with  peafe,  the  haulm 
of  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  bands  to  tie  up  the  {heaves. 
The  Kentifh  mode  of  hufbandry  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
be  thinks,  to  that  of  the  Middlefex  farmers,  as  is  evident 
from  the  confideration  of  the  comparative  difadvantages 
which  attend  a crop  raifed  and  managed  according  to’  the 
latter  method,  with  the  fuperior  benefits  of  the  former.  At 
feed-time  the  planting  by  a dibbier  is  infinitely  more  tedious 
and  expenfive  than  that  of  dropping  the  feed  into  the  fur- 
row after  the  linking  plough  ; and  in  the  courfe  of  hufban- 
dry required  to  cleanfe  the  intervals,  the  feveral  fiat-hoeings 
caufe  a far  heavier  charge  than  what  attends  the  braking 
and  edge-hoeing  ; and  after  ail,  the  ground  is  not  fo  well 
prepared  for  a wheat  feafon  at  Michaelmas,  a method  of 
hufbandry  generally  purfued  by  the  Middlefex  farmers.  One 
reafon  may  be  affigned,  he  fays,  why  the  Kentifn  hufbandry 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Middlefex  farmers  ; and 
this  is  from  the  nature  of  the  land  in  that  county,  which  in 
many  parts  is  a deep  heavy  clay,  fo  that  on  thefe  adhefivc 
foils  the  fwing-plougv  is  generally  ufed,  and  the  ground  di- 
vided into  partitions,  or  (as  they  are  termed)  lands,  to  guard 
againft  the  contingency  of  a wet  feafon.  But  furely,  fays 
he,  this  foil  might  be  worked  with  a turn-reft-foot  plough, 
and  by  proper  drains  be  fecured  from  the  ill  effedls  of  a 
moift  time ; and  the  field  being  thus  laid  on  a level,  the 
rows  might  eafily  be  ftruck  out,  and  the  fubfequent  brakings 
be  executed  to  advantage  during  the  fummer,  as  ufual  with 
the  Kentifh  farmers.  It  is  added,  that  in  thofe  parts  of 
Kent  where  the  round  tilth  hufbandry  is  purfued,  the  farm- 
ers are  particularly  attentive  to  the  feveral  operations  of 
hoeing  and  braking  the  ground  during  the  growth  of  the 
beans;  for,  as  the  land  in  that  county  is  of  a nature  fo  fer- 
tile as  not  to  require  the  intervention  of  a fummer  fallow, 
they  fpare  no  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  their  bean  and  pea 
grounds,  in  order  to  render  it  as  clean  and  well  pulverized 
as  poflible  by  means  of  the  hoe  and  brake,  fo  that  this  latter 
inftrument  is  fcarcely  ever  out  of  the  field,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  till  the  time  when  the  beans  are  advanced  to 
that  height,  as  to  obftrucl  the  working  of  it  ; by  which  the 
ground  becomes  fo  intimately  divided,  that  every  particle  of 
foil  in  the  interfpace  is  expofed  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  fun  and  air,  and  at  harveft  fcarcely  a weed  is  percep- 
tible throughout  the  crop.  In  order  to  deftroy  what  few 
weeds  may  remain  in  the  rows,  and  to  give  that  part  of  the 
ground  its  due  fhare  of  pulverization,  and  to  cleanfe  it  from 
the  bean  haulm,  a plough  is  fet  to  work  foon  after  harveft 
to  fpuddle  the  gratten  : and  for  this  purpofe  a plate  of  iron 
is  fixed  acrofs  the  {hare  at  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
point,  and  the  fame  axle-tree  and  wheels  are  made  ufe  of 
that  were  before  employed  for  ftriking  out  the  furrows  ; and 
with  this  plough  and  two  horfes  three  acres  of  ground  may 
be  fpuddled  in  a day,  by  fetting  the  {hare  point  in  the  inter- 
val, fo  that  the  iron  or  fin  may  embrace  a row  on  each  fide  ; 
and  when  the  whole  field  is  thus  fpuddled,  the  harrows  and 
roller  are  to  fucceed,  by  which  the  haulm  and  weeds  will  be 
completely  extricated  at  a trifling  charge,  and  the  ground  be 
laid  in  readiness  for  ploughing  the  feed  furrows,  at  which 
time  thofe  beans  or  peafe  which  may  have  been  Ihed  will’ 
have  vegetated,  and  are  deftroyed  by  the  plough  ; fo  that 
the  farmer  may,  from  this  mode  of  hufbandry,  be  not  lefts 
confident  of  growing  a clean  fample  of  wheat,  than  if  his 
ground  had  been  fummer  fallowed. 

On  thin,  chalky,  or  gravelly  grounds,  notwithftanding 
what  has  juft  been  urged  of  the  good  effetts  of.  fpuddling,  he 
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rfbferves  that  it  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  omit  that 
work,  Jell  it  might  contribute  towards  loofeningthe  foil  be- 
yond a due  medium  ; for  on  thefe  foils  the  chief  aim  fhould 
be  to  dofe  them  as  much  as  poffible,  that  at  wheat  feed- 
time the  furface  may  be  perfectly  tight ; and  therefore  to 
roll  and  harrow  the  bean  and  pea  ground  on  fuch  foils,  in 
order  to  rid  the  field  of  the  haulm,  &c.  and  when  it  has  lain 
fome  time,  to  plough  the  feed  furrows,  are  the  whole  procefs 
necefiary  to  prepare  it  for  the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat : 
and  this  flows,  he  thinks,  the  necelfity  of  fowing  with  this 
gram  or  with  peafe  that  part  of  the  farm  whicli  is  moft  free 
from  weeds,  and, in  the  bell  heart;  not  only  that  thefe  pulfe, 
both  of  them  (efpecially  beans)  require  to  be  fown  on  good 
land,  and  on  fuch  as  has  been  improved  by  art,  but  likewife 
that  the  grattens  may  be  fo  perfectly  clean,  as  not  to  require 
the  operation  of  fpuddling.  In  Kent,  they  cut  their  beans 
with  a hook,  and  bind  them  into  {heaves  with  rope-yarns. 
Thefe  {heaves  are  fet  up  in  {hocks  of  various  forms,  either 
five  on  each  fide,  in  the  manner  of  wheat  {hocks,  or  in  a 
circular  form,  four  {heaves  to  the  {hock.  The  expence  of 
cutting,  binding,  and  fetting  up  is  from  4s.  to  6s.  or  7s. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  degree  of  goodnefs  in  the  crop. 
Some  fanners,  in  fuch  years  when  the  hops  have  failed, 
cut  up  the  bind,  and  referve  it  as  a fubftitute  for  rope  yarns 
to  tie  up  their  bean  {heaves.  But  though  this  practice  may  at 
firft  fight  bear  the  appearance  of  frugality,  it  will  be  found 
eventually  to  be  the  moft  expenfive  : as  the  cutting  the  hop- 
vines  at  that  feafon  will  be  apt  to  caufe  them  to  bleed, 
to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  {locks ; and  thus  the  future 
crops  may  be  hazarded  by  a premature  removal  of  the  bind- 
ing thofe  years  when,  from  the  failure  of  the  hops,  it  fhould 
feem  to  be  of  no  further  ufe.  Mr.  Marfhall,  however,  re- 
commends the  pulling  beans  in  preference  to  cutting  ; for, 
he  fays,  the  benefit  the  foil  receives  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  extra  labour  in  clearing.  Another  advantage  arifing 
from  their  being  pulled,  is  the  ftubbornnefs  of  the  roots 
keeping  the  mow  open,  and  admitting  a circulation  of  air. 
And  he  fays  in  another  place,  that  by  experience  he  found 
pulling  up  by  hand  far  preferable  to  cutting  with  fickles  ; 
as  they  may  be  pulled  up  not  only  much  falter,  but  much 
cleaner  from  weeds  and  grafs  than  when  cut,  befides  leaving 
the  land  in  a Hate  greatly  fuperior.  The  walle  is  alfo  lefs, 
fo  much  fo  as  to  lofe  fcarcely  a bean  ; and  the  bean  {talks 
are  immediately  ready  to  bind  and  fet  up  ; and  by  the  roots 
lifting  them  from  the  ground,  the  air  acquires  a free  circula- 
tion. The  work  is  alfo  eafier  to  the  labourer,  who  Hands  more 
upright,  and  the  power  required  is  much  lefs,  efpecially  in  dry 
weather.  By  ftriking  the  roots  of  each  handful  againft  the 
foot,  the  mould  is  almoft  wholly  difengaged  from  the  fibres. 
The  foil  in  the  drills,  initead  of  being  bound  by  the  roots, 
and  encumbered  by  the  itubble,  is  left  as  loofe  as  a garden,  and 
the  furface  free  from  obftruCtions;  and  if  thoroughly  hoed,  is 
as  fit  as  a fallow  to  be  fowed  with  wheat  on  one  ploughing. 

Beans  are  every  where  an  uncertain  crop,  confequently 
the  average  produce  difficult  to  eftimate.  In  Kent,  Mr. 
Young  thinks,  they  probably  exceed  four  quarters ; but 
in  Suffolk  he  fhould  not  eftimate  them  at  more  than 
three  : yet  five  or  fix  are  not  uncommon.  According  to 
Mr.  Donaldfon,  a crop  of  beans,  taking  the  ifland  at  large, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  vary  from  fixteen  to  forty  buftiels  ; but 
that  a good  average  crop  cannot  be  reckoned  to  exceed 
twenty.  And  in  Middlefex,  Mr.  Middleton  tells  us,  that 
bean  crops  vary  from  ten  to  eighty  bulhels  per  acre.  They 
are  rendered  a very  precarious  crop  by  the  ravages  of  my- 
riads of  fmall  black  infeCts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  lady- 
birds are  fuppofed  either  to  generate  or  feed  on  them,  as 
they  are  obferved  to  be  much  among  them.  Mr.  Foot  fays. 
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the  average  produce  is  from  three  and  a half  to  four  quar- 
ters per  acre. 

It  is  afferted,  by  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  Hufbandry, 
that  bean  ftraw,  if  well  narvefted,  forms  a very  hearty  and 
nutritious  diet  for  cattle  in  the  winter-time  ; and  that  both 
oxen  and  horfes,  when  not  worked,  will  thrive  on  it.  Sheep 
are  alfo  very  fond  of  browfingon  the  pods  ; and  the  cavings 
are  very  nutritious  manger  meat  for  horfes.  But  in  Middle-, 
fex  the  ftraw  is  generally  employed  in  bedding  the  farmer’s 
horfes  and  other  cattle,  and  in  littering  the  farm  yards, 
where  it  isr  picked  over  by  young  Hock  ; though  fometimes 
a load  is  fold  for  20s.  or  25s.  delivered  in.  When  the 
bean-ftraw  and  the  caving-chaff  are  made  ufe  of  as  a fodder 
for  cattle,  they  fiiouid  always  be  newly  threflied,  as  in  that 
Hate  they  are  much  more  nutritious  than  when  they  have 
been  kept  fome  length  of  time. 

Crops  of  this,  kind  are  for  the  moft  part  applied  to  the 
purpofe  of  feeding  horfes,  hogs,  and  other  domeftic  ani- 
mals. In  the  county  of  Middlefex  all  are  given  to  horfes, 
except  what  are  preferved  for  feed,  and  fuch  as  are  podded 
while  green,  and  fent  to  the  London  markets.  When  pigs 
are  fed  with  beans,  it  is  obferveJ  that  the  meat  becomes  fo  ' 
hard  as  to  make  very  ordinary  pork,  but  good  bacon.  It  is 
alfo  fuppofed  that  the  mealmengrind  many  horfe -beans  among- 
wheat,  to  be  manufactured  into  bread.  And  Dr.  Darwin 
remarks  in  his  Phytologia,  that  a itrike  or  bufhel  of  oats 
weighs  perhaps  forty  pounds,  and  a Itrike  or  bufhel  of  peas 
and  beans  fixty  pounds  ; and  that  as  the  fkin  of  peas  and 
beans  is  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  that  of  oats,  he  fuppofes 
there  may  be  at  leaft  fifteen  pounds  of  flour  more  in  a Itrike 
of  peas  and  beans  than  in  a Itrike  of  oats.  There  is  alfo 
reafon  to  believe,  he  fays,  that  the  flour  of  beans  is  more 
nutritive  than  that  of  oats,  as  appears  in  the  fattening  of 
hogs  ; whence,  according  to  the  refpeftive  prices  of  thefe 
two  articles,  he  fufpefts  that  peas  and  beans  generally 
fupply  a cheaper  provender  for  horfes  than  oats,  as  well  as 
for  other  domeftic  animals.  But  as  the  flour  of  peas  and 
beans  is  more  oily,  he  believes,  than  that  of  oats,  it  may  in 
general  be  fomewhat  more  difficult  of  digeition  ; hence, 
when  a horfe  has  taken  a ftomach  full  of  peas  and  beans 
alone,  he  will  be  lefs  aCtive  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  his 
ftrength  will  be  more  employed  in  the  digeition  of  them, 
than  when  he  has  taken  a ftomach  full  of  oats.  Hence  it 
may  be  found  advifable  to  mix  the  bran  of  wheat  with  the 
peas  and  beans,  a food  of  lefs  nutriment  but  of  eafier  di- 
geftion  ; or  to  let  the  horfes  eat  before  or  after  them  the 
coarfe  tuflocks  of  four  grafs,  which  remain  in  moift  paltures 
in  the  winter ; or  ialtly,  to  mix  finely  cut  ftraw  with 
them. 

Bean,  in  Gardening.  SeeViciA. 

Bean-Go^.  See  Anas. 

Bean,  Ignatius’s , See  Ignatius’s  Bean. 

Bean,  Kidney , or  French,  in  Botany.  See  Phaseolus. 

Bean,  Kidney,  Tree.  See  Glycine. 

Bean,  Malacca,  the  anacardium  oriental,  is  a fruit  of  a 
filming  black  colour,  of  thelhapeof  a heart  flattened,  with 
a very  thick  pedicle  occupying  almoft  the  whole  bafis.  For 
the  characters  of  the  plant  that  produces  it,  fee  Avicennia 
Tomentofa  ; and  for  its  qualities,  fee  Anacardium. 

Bean,  Molucca,  a name  given  by  fir  Robert  Sibbald  in 
his  Prodromus,  and  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  defeription  of  the 
Orkney  illands  to  a fort  of  fruit  frequently  call  on  ffiore  in 
the  north-welt  iflands  of  Scotland,  efpecially  on  the  coafts 
moft  expofed  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean.  They  are 
called  by  fome  Orkney  beans,  and  are  not  the  produce  of, 
that  ifland,  or  indeed  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  of' 
America.  Sir  Hans  Sloaue  procured  four  fpecies  of  them 
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little  injured  by  the  fea,  and  found  on  examination  that 
three  of  them  were  the  common  produce  of  the  iiland  of  Ja- 
maica ; where  he  had  himfelf  gathered  them,  and  defcribed 
them  in  his  catalogue  and  hiftory. 

The  firft  fort  was  a kind  of  kidney  bean,  and  the  plant 
which  produces  it  is  defcribed  by  fir  Hans  under  the  name 
■of  the  great  perennial  kidney  bean,  with  a great  crooked 
lobe.  It  is  alfo  figured  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  by  the 
name  of  perim  kakuva/i,  and  fir  Robert  Sibbald  alfo  calls  it 
mix  Imiica  ex  qua  pyxides  pro  pulvere Jlernutario  par  ant.  This 
is  a native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  is  fometimes 
found  thrown  on  fhore  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  Ireland, 
and  in  fome  other  places.  A fecond  kind  of  fruit  thrown 
on  fhore  in  the  Orkneys,  is  a very  cohimon  fruit  in  Jamaica, 
known  there  by  the  name  of  the  horfe-eye  bean  ; it  has 
this  name  from  its  refembling  the  eye  of  fome  large  animal, 
byreafonofa  hilus  or  welt  which  furrounds  it.  This  is  de- 
fcribed by  many  authors,  and  among  the  reft  by  fir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  his  catalogue  of  Jamaica  plants  ; and  is  found  in 
many  other  of  the  hotter  parts,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  A third  kind  of  fruit  found  on  thefe  fhores,  is  that 
called  by  the  people  of  Jamaica  the  afh-coloured  nickar  nut; 
it  has  this  name  from  its  colour,  and  from  its  being  perfectly 
round,  of  the  fhape  of  a nickar,  or  marble,  fuch  as  boys  play 
with.  This  is  alfo  common  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  A 
fourth  kind  is  alfo  a Jamaica  fruit,  with  the  hiftory  of  which 
we  are  not  yet  well  acquainted;  nobody  has  feen  it  growing, 
but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  preferved  in  many  of  the  collections  of 
the  curious,  and  has  been  figured  and  defcribed  by  Clufius 
and  others  under  the  name  of  a round  exotic  fruit  rigid  with 
four  riling  nerves. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  kinds  of  fruits  thus  toffed  on  Ihore 
with  us;  but  how  the  products  of  Jamaica,  or  other  parts 
of  America,  Ihould  be  brought  to  the  fhores  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  feems  difficult  to  determine  on  any  certain 
foundation.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  they  grow  by 
the  fides  of  rivers,  they  may  fall  off  from  the  trees  into 
them,  and  be  thence  conveyed  into  the  fea.  It  is  hkewife 
eafy  to  fee,  that  when  they  are  thus  floating  on  the.furface 
of  the  fea,  they  may  be  carried  about  by  the  winds  and 
currents  to  a confiderable  diftance ; but  their  motion  this 
way  muff  naturally  be  (topped  by  the  main  continent  of 
America,  and  they  muft  be  forced  through  the  gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, or  the  canal  of  Bahama,  going  thence  conftantly  eaft, 
and  into  the  North  American  fea.  This  is  eafily  conceived 
by  a fimilar  fadt  which  happens  every  day  ;>  which  is,  that  a 
kind  of  fea  lentil,  called  J'argaffo , which  grows  very  plenti- 
fully on  the  rocks  about  Jamaica,  is  walked  off  from  thence, 
and  carried  by  the  winds  and  currents,  which  for  the  molt 
part  go  impetuoufiy  the  fame  way,  toward  the  coaft  of  Flo- 
rida, and  thence  into  the  North  American  ocean,  and  is 
there  found  floating  on  the  furface.  Thus  far  it  is  eafy  to 
trace  our  fruits  from  their  native  foil : but  how  after  this 
they  fhould  be  forwarded  to  us  is  unaccountable,  unlefs  we 
fuppofe,  that  as  Ihips  when  they  go  fouth  expedt  a trade 
eafterly  wind,  and  when  they  come  north  expe£t  and  gene- 
rally find  a wefterly  wind,  for  at  le&ft  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  year ; fo  thefe  fruits  being  brought  north  by  the  current 
from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  are  put  into  the  way  of  thefe  weft- 
erly winds,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  coafts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Philofoph.  Tranfadt.  N°  222.  p.  300. 

By  the  fame  means  that  thefe  beans  came  to  Scotland,  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  fame  winds  and  currents 
brought  from  America  thofe  feveral  things  towards  the 
Azores  and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  recorded  by  Ferdinand 
Columbus  in  the  life  of  his  father;  which  gave  this  bold  ad- 
venturer the  firft  notion  that  there  was  fuch  a place  as  Ame- 


rica. Among  the  things  he  mentions  as  walked  afhore  in 
this  manner,  was  a piece  of  wood  very  ingenioufly  wrought, 
but  evidently  without  the  help  of  iron  tools.  This  was  taken 
up  by  a Portuguefe  pilot,  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
from  Ihore,  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  after  a weft  wind  which 
had  blown  violently  for  many  days : after  this  fuch  another 
piece  of  wood  was  taken  up  on  the  fhore  of  Porto  Santo, 
after  luch  another  long  and  violent  weft  wind.  Large 
canes,  vaftly  luperior  to  any  of  the  growth  of  the  then  known 
parts  of  the  world,  were  alfo  found  thrown  on  the  fame 
fhores,  and  the  fruits  of  pmes  which  did  not  grow  in  any 
known  part  of  the  world;  and  finally  the  bodies  of  two 
men  appearing  to  be  of  a different  nation  from  any  of  the 
known  people,  and  two  of  the  canoes,  were  driven  on  Ihore 
on  the  iiland  I lores,  one  of  the  Azores.  All  thefe  things 
having  been  found  only  after  ftrong  and  continued  weft 
winds,  it  appeared  very  evident,  that  there  muft  be  land 
fomewhere  to  the  weft,  where  fruits  and  men  were  to  be 
found  ; and  that  thefe  men  had  no  knowledge  of  our  arts, 
by  their  want  of  iron.  Prom  thefe  conjectural  conclufions 
fprung  the  greateft  difeovery  of  modern  times. 

Bean  Stalks.  The  alhes  of  bean  ftalks  make  good  and 
clear  glafs. 

Bean  Tree , Erythrina.  See  Corallodendron. 

Bean  Tree , binding.  See  Mimosa. 

Bean  Trefoil.  See  Anagyris,  and  Cytisus. 

Bean  is  alio  ufed  by  fome  Anatomifs  to  denote  the  glans 
of  the  penis , on  account  of  its  figure  and  refemblance  to  that 
pulfe. 

Bean  is  alfo  improperly  ufed  for  a weight,  containing  the 
third  part  of  a fcruple. 

BEANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Babylonia. 

BEAR,  \\\  Afronomy,  a name  given  to  two  conftellations 
called  the  Greater  and  the  Leffer  Bear,  or  Urfa  major  and 
minor. 

The  pole  ftar  is  faid  to  be  in  the  tail  of  the  Leffer  Bear  ; 
this  ftar  is  never  above  two  degrees  diftant  from  the  north 
pole  of  the  world.  See  Ursa. 

Bear,  or  Be  re,  in  Agriculture,  is  a fpecies  of  barley 
cultivated  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
England.  It  yields  a large  return,  but  is  not  efteemed  fi? 
good  for  malting  as  the  common  barley. 

Bear,  in  Zoology.  See  Ursus. 

Bear,  Ant.  See  Tapir,  and  Ant-eater. 

Bear,  Polar.  See  Polar  Bear  and  Ursus. 

Bear,  Sand,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a variety  of  the  badger, 
or  Ursus  Meles,  and  the  fame  animal  which  naturalifts  have 
defcribed  under  the  name  of  the  “ fow-badger.”  Its  colour 
is  a yellowilh  white  ; its  eyes  are  fmall,  and  its  head  thicker 
than  that  of  the  common  badger ; its  legs  are  fliort,  and  on 
each  foot  are  four  toes,  armed  with  (harp  white  claws.  It 
is  almoft  without  hair,  very  fenfible  of  cold,  and  burrows 
in  the  ground. 

Bear,  Sea.  See  Se A-Bear. 

Bear’s  FleJh,  was  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients:  even 
at  this  day  the  paw  of  a bear  falted  and  fmoaked  is  ferved 
up  at  the  tables  of  princes. 

Bear’s  flefh  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  rarities  among 
the  Chinefe;  infomuch  that,  as  Du-Halde  informs  us,  the 
emperor  will  fend  fifty  or  a hundred  leagues  into  Tartary, 
to  procure  them  for  a great  entertainment.  The  flelh  is 
reckoned  fuch  a dainty  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
ffiatka,  that  they  feldom  eat  it  alone,  but  ufually  invite  a 
number  of  guefts  to  partake  of  the  delicious  repaft.  The  in- 
teftines  alfo,  when  cleanfed  and  properly  feraped,  are  worn  by 
the  fair-fex  as  malks  to  guard  their  faces  from  the  fun-beams, 
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which  being-  reflected  from  the  fnow,  are  generally  found  to 
blacken  the  Ikin  ; by  which  means  the  Kamtfhadale  ladies 
preferve  a fine  complexion.  The  Ruffians  of  Kamtfnatka 
make  window-panes  of  thefe  inteftines,  which  are  as  clear 
and  tranfparent  as  thofe  made  of  Mufcovy  glafs.  Of  the 
fnoulder  blades  of  the  bear  are  made  fickles  for  cutting 
grafs;  and  the  heads  and  the  haunches  are  hung  up  by  the 
Kamtfhadales,  as  ornaments  or  trophies,  on  the  trees  about 
their  dwellings. 

Bear's-  Greafc,  is  efieemed  by  fome  a fovereigu  remedy 
againd  cold  diforders,  elpecially  rheumatifms.  Some  have 
alfo  employed  it  with  fuccefs  in  the  gout,  and  againft  tu- 
mors and  ulcers.  To  be  good,  it  mud  be  newly  melted, 
greyilh,  glutinous,  of  a drong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a mo- 
derate confiftence.  That  which  is  too  white  is  adulterated 
with  common  tallow.  It  is  now  much  ufed  by  hair-dreffers, 
and  is  faid  to  be  of  fervice  in  thickening  the  hair,  and  for 
other  purpofes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamtlhatka  hold  in  high  eftimation 
the  fat  of  the  bear,  as  a very  favoury  and  wholefome  nou- 
rifhment ; and  when  melted  and  thus  rendered  fluid,  it  fup- 
plies  the  ufe  of  oil. 

Bear’j-  Skin,  makes  a fur  in  great  efteem,  and  on  which 
depends  a confiderable  article  of  commerce,  being  ufed  in 
houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  & c.  In  fome  countries^  cloaths 
are  made  of  it,  more  efpecially  bags  wherein  to  keep  the 
feet  warm  in  fevere  colds.  Of  the  Ikins  of  bears’  cubs  are 
made  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like.  It  is  ufed  in  Ruffia  for 
beds,  covertures,  caps,  gloves,  and  collars  for  their  fledge- 
dogs.  Thofe  who  traverfe  the  ice  for  the  capture  of  marine 
animals  make  their  ihoe-foles  of  bears’  Ikin,  which  prevents 
the  danger  of  flipping.  A light  black  bear  Rein  is  one  of 
the  moll  comfortable  and  coftly  articles  of  the  winter  ward- 
robe of  a man  of  falhion  at  Peterfburgh  or  Mofco-w;  and 
even  the  fmall  white  hand  of  a belle  is  flipt  into  the  large 
bear  mud*  which  covers  the  half  of  her  elegant  fliape.  The 
exportation  of  bear-lkins  forms  a very  confiderable  article  of 
Ruffian  commerce,  independently  of  thofe  that  are  ufed  for 
home  confumption. 

Bear  Garden,  a place  where  bears  and  other  beads  are 
expofed  as  a public  fpedlacle  to  be  baited.  See  Baiting. 

Bear,  hunting  and  killing  of  the.fF  he  bear  is  in  a variety  of 
refpects  fo  ufeful  an  animal  in  Ruifia  and  northern  coun- 
tries, that  the  inhabitants  have  deviled  feveral  ingenious  me- 
thods of  taking  and  deftroying  them.  The  mod  ufual  way 
of  killing  this  animal  is  with  fire  arms,  and  fpears  or  darts. 
The  Laplanders  knock  them  down  with  clubs,  as  they  can 
cafily  overtake  them  in  running  with  their  fuow-fhoes ; but 
they  are  generally  firft  Ihot,  and  then  dilpatched  with  fpears. 
In  fome  parts  of  Siberia,  the  hunters  ereft  a fcaffold  of  fe- 
veral balks  laid  on  one  another,  which  falling  down,  crufhes 
the  bear,  on  his  flipping  upon  the  trap  placed  under  it. 
Another  method  is  to  dig  pits,  in  which  is  fixed  a fmooth, 
folid,  and  very  (harp-pointed  poll,  which  rifes  about  a foot 
above  the  bottom.  The  pit  is  carefully  covered  with  fods, 
and  acrofs  the  track  of  the  bear  is  ftretched  a thin  rope  with 
an  elaftic  bug-bear.  As  foon  as  the  bear  touches  the  rope, 
the  wooden  bug-bear  darts  loofe;  and  the  feared  animal,  en- 
deavouring to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  falls  with  violence 
into  the  pit,  and  is  killed  by  the  pointed  pod.  If  he  efcape 
this  fnare,  at  a fmall  didance,  perhaps,  feveral  caltrops  (fee 
Caltrop)  and  other  indruraents  of  annoyance  await  him, 
amongit  which  a fimilar  terrific  log  is  eredled,  and  where  the 
perfecuted  bead,  the  more  lie  drives  to  get  free,  fixes  him- 
felf more  firmly  to  the  fpot  at  which  the  blood-thirdy  hunter 
lies  in  ambufli  for  him.  The  Koriaks  find  out  a crooked  tree, 
which  is  grown  up  in  the  form  of  a gibbet,  and  at  the 


bent  fummit  of  it  they  attach  a noofe,  with  a bait  fufp ended 
to  it.  The  hungry • bear,  thus  allured,  eagerly  climbs  up 
the  tree,  and  on  his  moving  the  branch,  the  noofe  draws  to, 
gether,  and  the  animal  remains  fufpended  to  the  tree.  But 
the  method  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Siberia  to  make  this  ferocious  animal  kill  himfelf  is 
more  fingular  and  ingenious.  They  faden  a very  heavy  block 
to  a rope,  terminating  at  the  other  end  with  a loop.  This  is 
laid  near  a deep  precipice  on  the  path  which  the  bear  ufually 
takes.  On  having  his  neck  in  the  noofe,  and  finding  that  he 
cannot,  proceed  on  account  of  the  clog,  he  takes  it  up  in  a 
rage,  and  to  free  himfelf  from  it,  throws  it  down  the  precipice, 
which  of  courfe  pulls  him  after  it,  and  he  is  commonly  killed 
by  the  fall.  Should  this  accidentally  not  be  the  cafe,  he 
drags  the  block  again  up  the  acclivity,  and  renews  his  ef- 
forts, till  with  increafing  fury  he  either  finks  to  the  ground, 
or  kills  himfelf  by  a decifive  plunge. 

The  white  or  polar  bear  ( Ursu  s Maritimus ) lives  on  the 
coall  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  in  fome  of  the  eaflern  and 
northern  ifles,  where  the  chace  of  him  is  a collateral  occu- 
pation of  the  mariners  who  vifit  thefe  coads  for  the  capture 
of  the  morfe.  Black  bears  are  fo  numerous  in  Kamtlhatka, 
that  they  are  feen  roaming  about  the  plains  in  troops,  and 
mull  long  fince  have  been  exterminated,  if  they  were  not 
here  more  tame  and  gentle  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  In  fpring,  they  defeend  from  the  mountains  where 
they  have  wintered,  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  for  catching 
fifh,  which  fwarm  in  all  the  dreams  of  that  peninfula.  If 
the  fifh  are  plentiful,  they  eat  only  the  heads  ; and  when 
they  find  nets  laid  in  any  place,  they  dexteroufly  drag  them 
out  of  the  water,  and  empty  them  of  the  fifh.  Towards  au- 
tumn, when  the  fifh  go  up  the  rivers,  they  advance  with 
them  gradually  to  the  mountains.  When  a Kamtdiadale 
efpies  a bear,  he  endeavours  to  conciliate  his  friendfiiip  at  a 
didance,  accompanying  his  gedures  by  courteous  words. 
Indeed  they  are  fo  familiar,  that  the  women  and  girls,  when 
they  are  gathering  roots  and  hei-bs,  or  turf  for  fuel,  are  ne- 
ver didurbed  in  their  employment,  even  in  the  rnidd  of  a 
whole  drove  of  bears  ; and  if  one  of  thefe  animals  comes  up 
to  one  of  them,  it  is  merely  to  take  fomething  out  of  their 
hands.  They  have  never  been  known  to  attack  a man,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  roufed  from  their  deep,  and  they  feldom 
turn  upon  the  markfmen  whether  they  be  hit  or  not.  Not- 
withdanding  this  gentlenefs  of  the  bear,  its  utility  renders  it 
a valuable  objedl  of  prey.  When  the  hunter  and  the  bear 
meet,  the  conted  is  generally  bloody,  but  it  generally  termi- 
nates to  the  advantage  of  the  artful  huntfman.  Armed  with 
fpears  and  clubs,  the  Kamtdiadale  goes  in  qued  of  the  peace- 
ful bear  in  his  calm  retreat ; who,  thinking  only  of  his  de- 
fence, takes  the  faggots  brought  by  his  purfuer,  and  choaks 
with  them  the  entrance  into  his  den.  The  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern being  clofed,  the  hunter  bores  a hole  through  the  top, 
and  then  with  the  greated  fecurity  fpears  his  defencelefs  foe. 
Tooke’s  View  of  Ruffia,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  & c. 

Dr.  Barton,  in  his  “ Fragments  of  the  Natural  Flidory  of 
Pennfylvania,”  informs  us,  that  the  bears  migrate  in  great 
numbers,  every  autumn  acrofs  the  Miffidppi,  proceeding 
iouth,  perhaps  to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  in  fearch 
of  a milder  climate.  In  the  fpring  they  return  again  by  the 
fame  route.  This  migration  of  the  bears  is  particularly  ob- 
ferved  at  Manchar,  011  the  Miffidppi. 

Bear  leading,  to  (hew  tricks,  is  an  ancient  practice, 
which  we  find  prohibited  in  the  canons  cf  the  church.  Du- 
Cange. 

Bear  wards  urfarii,  were  a kind  of  fervants  in  great 
families  among  the  Romans,  who  had  the  care  of  breeding 
and  feeding  thofe  animals.  Pitifc.  Lex.  Ant.  tom.  ii. 
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p.  I iio.  Ofir  nobility  had  formerly  officers  of  tills  kind. 
The  annual  falary  of  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  twenty  (hillings.  Northumb.  Houfe- 
hold  Book. 

Bear  -Tribe,  in  Geography , one  of  the  tribes  into  which 
the  American  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  are  diftributed. 
See  Six-Nations. 

Bear,  Order  of  the,  was  a military  order  in  Swifferland, 
eredled  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  121  3,  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  fervice  the  Swifs  had  done  him,  and 
in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gal.  To  the  collar  of  the  or- 
der, which  was  a gold  chain  interlaced  with  a chaplet  of  oak- 
leaves,  hung  a medal  of  gold,  on  which  was  reprefented  a 
bear  railed  on  an  eminence  of  earth;  or  a bear  fable  on  a 
ground  vert. 

Be AR-berry,  in  Botany.  See  Arbutus. 

Bf.ar -hind.  See  Convolvulus. 

Bear ’s  breech.  See  Acanthus. 

Bear’j-  ears.  See  Primula  Jluricula. 

Bear’j  ears  fanicle.  See  Verbascum. 

Bear 's  foot.  See  PIelleborus. 

Bear -a-hand,  a naval  term,  fynonymous  with  make  bake, 
or  difpatch.  See  Bearing. 

Bear’.?  Bay,  in  Geography,  or  Little  P ort,  lies  at  the  eaft 
end  of  Anticoki  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, in  North  America. 

BearV  Bay , or  White  Bear  Bay,  is  a very  deep  bay  on 
the  fouth  coait  of  the  illand  of  Newfoundland,  towards  its 
wek  end. 

Bear’j  Cape,  the  fouth-eak  point  of  St.  John’s  ifland,  near 
Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America.  N.  lat.  45°  53'.  W.  long. 
62°  40'. 

Bear  Cove,  lies  on  the  eak  fide  of  the  fouth-eakern  cor- 
ner of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  fettlement  of  Formoie.  It  is  a good  fifning-place  for 
boats.  Reneau’s  rocks  are  fituated  between  Bear-Cove  and 
Frefh-water  bay  on  the  fouth,  32  miles  northerly  from  cape 
Race. 

Bear  Grech,  a water  of  Tenneffee  river.  See  Occo- 
CHAPPO. 

Bear’j-  Grafs  Creek,  a fmall  creek  on  the  eakern  fide  of 
Ohio  river,  north  of  the  town  of  Louifviile,  in  Kentucky, 
and  near  it.  A canal  is  propofed  to  be  cut  from  this  creek 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  which  would  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  fafe  and  eafy.  The  country  on  the  fide  of 
this  creek,  between  Salt  river  and  Kentucky  river,  is  rich 
and  beautiful. 

Bear  Ifland,  an  ifland  near  the  entrance  of  Bantry  bay, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  It  is  about  fix  miles  long, 
and  is  very  coarfe,  mountainous,  and  rugged,  but  is  of  great 
ufe  in  defending  this  noble  bay  from  the  fury  of  the  fouth- 
wek  winds,  fo  that  veffels  within  the  ifland  may  ride  fecure. 
N.  lat.  5 1°  35'.  W.  long.  90  45'.  The  whole  bay  was  for- 
merly called  Bearhaven;  but  this  name  is  now  confined  to 
that  part  between  the  ifland  and  the  peninfula  of  Bear,  on 
which  is  the  fmall  town  of  Cakleton.  Smith’s  Cork.  Beau- 
fort. See  Bantry. 

Bear,  and  Bantry,  the  name  of  a barony  in  the  wekern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  which  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  with  the  adjoining  parts  of  Carbery  and  Muf- 
kerry,  is  the  poorek  and  leak  improved  part  of  the  county. 

Bear,  North,  a fmall  ifland  in  St.  James’s  bay,  Hudlon’s 
bay.  N.  lat.  54°  40'.  W.  long.  8o°. — Another  fmall  ifland 
in  the  fame  bay  is  called  South  Bear.  N.  lat.  540  35  . W. 
long.  8o°. 

Bear,  or  Cherry  Ifland,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland, 
N.  lat.  740  28’.  E.  long.  37’  58’. 
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Bear  Lake,  Great,  is  fituated  in  the  nortlt-wek  part  of 
North  America,  near  the  Ardtic  circle,  in  N.  lat.  Gfl,  and 
W.  long.  12  ir;  and  a river  flows  from  it  in  a W.  N.  W. 
coarfe,  called  Great  Bear  river,  which  runs  into  Mackenzie’s 
river. 

Bear  Lake,  Black,  lies  in  New  South  Wales,  North-well 
from  Cumberland  houie.  N.  lat.  53' 30'.  W.  long.  107°  30'. 

Bear  Lake , White,  lies  due  wek  from  another  fmall  lake 
called  Bear  lake,  both  in  N.  lat.  48’-’  15';  and  the  former  in 
W.  long.  98  J 30'.  Thefe  lakes  are  faid  to  give  rife  to  the 
river  Miffifippi. 

Bears,  White , Point  of,  the  eak  point  of  St.  Peter’s  ri- 
ver, on  the  ccek  of  Labrador,  in  North  America,  fo  called 
from  the  great  number  of  bears  that  were  feen  there.  N. 
lat.  510  55'.  W.  long.  550  30'. 

Bear’j  Port,  one  of  the  ports  on  the  coak  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  between  port  and  cape  de 
P Heve  to  the  north-eak,  and  cape  Sable,  the  fouth-wefl 
point  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bear  River,  a river  of  the  north-wek  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  into  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  river,  in  N.  lat, 
5 6 12'.  W.  long.  119°  28'. 

Great  Bear  River.  See  Bear  Lake. 

Bear  Rocks,  New,  are  fituated  about  fouth  by  wek  from 
the  extreme  wek  point  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  N.  lat.  16° 
20'.  W.  long.  78  '.  55'. 

Bear  Sound,  or  Barfund,  lies  on  the  wek  coak  of  Well 
Greenland.  N.  lat.  62“  20'.  W.  long.  490. 

Bear  Town,  a town  of  America,  in  Caroline  county, 
Maryland,  about  7 miles  north  of  Greenlburg,  and  about 
15  fouth-eak  from  Cheker-town. 

Bear,  to,  denotes  to  bringforth  young,  orto  producefruit, 

BEARALSTON,  ill  Geography.  See  Beeralston. 

BEARD,  John,  in  Biography,  an  energetic  Englilh 
finger,  and  an  excellent  aftor,  was  brought  up  in  the  king’s 
chapel.  He  knew  as  much  of  mufic  as  was  neceflary  to  ling 
a Angle  part  at  fight ; and  with  a voice  that  was  more  power- 
ful than  fweet,  he  became  the  moll  ufeful  and  favourite 
finger  of  his  time,  on  the  kage,  at  Ranelagh,  at  all  concerts; 
and  in  Handel’s  oratorios  he  had  always  a capital  part ; be- 
ing by  his  knowledge  of  mufic  the  mok  keady  fupport  of  the 
choruffes,  not  only  of  Handel,  but  in  the  odes  of  Green  and 
Boyce.  Having  married  for  his  fecond  wife  a daughter  of 
Rich,  the  patentee  of  Co  vent-garden  theatre,  upon  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  became  manager  of  that  play-houfe, 
and  difeontinued  all  public  finging;  which  a deafnefs  that 
had  been  long  encreafing  rendered  neceflary.  His  firll  mar- 
riage was  with  a lady  of  quality,  a filler  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Walgrave,  to  whom  he  was  a very  indulgent  and  tender  huf- 
band;  and  he  proved  himfelf  to  be  a man  of  honour  and  prin- 
ciple in  every  tranfadtion  of  his  life.  There  were  fo  much  in- 
telligence and  humour  in  his  adling  and  finging  comic  parts 
on  the  kage,  and  Scots  and  Irilh  ballads  in  private,  as  well 
compeniated  for  deficiencies  of  voice.  He  was  clofely  united 
by  friendlbip  to  Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  performance  of  whofe 
mufic  he  manifeked  a zeal  and  even  a partiality  which  were 
not  difcoverable  for  that  of  any  other  compofer.  He  died 
in  1791. 

Beard,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  dikndl  of 
Decize,  on  the  Loire  ; 10  miles  S.  E.  of  Nevers. 

Beard,  in  Pbyfliology,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin,  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  face;  chiefly  of  adults  and  males. 

Various  have  been  and  kill  are  the  ceremonies  and  cukoms 
of  different  nations  with  regardpo  the  beard;  Kingfon  allures 
us,  that  a confiderable  branch  of  the  religion  of  the  Tartars 
confifts  in  the  management  of  their  beards ; and  that  they  . 
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waged  a long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Perfians,  and  declared 
them  infidels,  though,  in  other  refpects,  of  the  fame  faith 
with  themfelves;  merely  becaufe  they  would  not  cut  their 
whifkers  after  the  mode  or  rite  of  the  Tartars.  The  Spar- 
tans, f.o.n  the  age  of  20  years,  buffered  their  hair  and  beards 
to  grow  : the  hair  being  deemed  an  ornament,  which  became 
the  freeman  and  warrior.  A Spartan  being  once  aiked  why 
lie  wore  fo  long  a beard,  replied,  “ Since  it  is  grown  white 
it  inceffantly  reminds  me  not  to  difhonour  my  old  age.” 
Neverthelefs,  as  they  were  accuftomed  to  obedience,  even  in 
things  the  moll  indifferent,  the  ephori,  when  they  entered 
on  office,  proclaimed,  by  found  of  trumpet,  a decree,  com- 
manding the  people  to  fhave  their  upper  lips,  and  to  fubmit 
to  the  laws.  The  Egyptian  priefts  fhaved  the  head,  chin, 
and  whole  body.  Accordingly,  mofl  of  the  Egyptian  figures 
are  without  beard.  However,  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
in  time  of  calamity,  they  buffered  their  beard  and  hair  to 
grow.  The  Affyrians  had  long  beards ; and  Chryfoftom 
obferves,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  had  their  beards  woven  or 
matted  together  with  gold  thread;  and  fome  of  the  firfl 
kings  of  France  had,  in  the  fame  manner,  their  beards  matted 
and  knotted  with  gold.  The  Africans  wore  long  beards,  as 
may  be  been  on  the  medals  of  Juba.  The  Greeks,  if  tradition 
may  be  credited,  wore  long  beards  from  their  heroic  times, 
Cedrenus  informs  us,  that  atConilantinople,  in  the  thermae  of 
Zeuxippus,  there  was  a flatue  of  Homer  with  a long  beard. 

Athenaeus,  from  Chryfippus,  observes,  that  the  Greeks 
always  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander ; and 
that  the  firll  who  cut  it  at  Athens  ever  afte  r bore  the  addi- 
tion of  ko%5-y);, Jhaveti,  on  medals.  Plutarch  adds,  that  Alex- 
ander commanded  the  Macedonians  to  be  (haven,  lead  the 
length  of  their  beards  fhould  give  a handle  to  their  enemies  : 
however  this  be,  we  find  Philip,  his  father,  as  well  as  Amyn- 
tas  and  Archelaus,  his  predeceffors,  reprefented  on  medals 
without  beards.  The  Greeks  continued  to  fhave  the  beard 
till  the  time  of  Juflinian,  under  whofe  empire  long  beards 
came  again  into  fafhion,  and  fo  continued  till  Conflantinople 
was -taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Greek  philofophers  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  from  the  vulgar  by  their  long  beards. 
According  toLaertius  (1.  vi. ) Antifthenes  was  the  firft  of  the 
philofophers  who  buffered  his  beard  to  grow.  This  cuflom, 
however,  among  the  philofophers,  was  not  invariable,  for  the 
fcholiafl  of  Ariitophanes  (Nub.  120.)  pretends,  that  the  an- 
cient philofophers  fhaved  their  beards.  The  Roman  philo- 
fophers affedted  to  preferve  the  fame  diftindtive  charadters  of 
the  mantle  and  long  beard. 

Thus  Horace  defcribes  them  : 

“ Tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  juffit  fapientem  pafcere  barbam.” 

Sermon.  1.  ii.  fat.  iii.  v.  34. 

Aldus  Gellius  and  Lucian  exprefs  themfelves  in  a fimilar 
manner.  Perlius  feems  to  have  been  fo  convinced  of  the 
beard’s  being  the  fymbol  of  wifdom  that  he  thought  he  could 
not  beflow  a greater  encomium  on  Socrates  than  calling  him 
“ Magiflrum  barbatum.”  The  Sicilians,  and  the  Etruicans, 
adopted  the  cufloms  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  exhibited 
all  their  deities  with  a beard,  except  Vulcan,  but  on  the  me- 
dals of  the  former  their  kings  appear  without  a heard. 

The  Romans  for  a long  time  wore  beards  and  long  hair. 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Ccelius,  (c.  14.)  mentions  the 
“ barba  horrida,  quam  in  flatuis  antiquis  & imaginihus  vi- 
demus.”  Livy  (v.  51.)  fpeaking  of  the  fenators,  who  re- 
mained in  Rome,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Gauls,  fays  that 
they  wore  a very  long  beard : “ barbam,  ut  turn  omnibus 
prcmifia  erat.”  Scipio  Africanus  appeared  with  a long  beard 
in  his  interview  with  Mafiniffa.  Hence  Ovid  calls  the  an- 
£iept  Romans  “ intonfi  thus, 


“ Hoc  apud  intonfos  nomen  habebat  avos.”  Fall.  ii.  26. 
Juvenal alfo  (Sat.  xvi.)  defcribes  them  in  the  fame  manner. 

“ Et  credam  dignum  barba,  dignumque  capillis 
Majorum.” 

Ph'ny  obferves,  that  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  fhave 
till  the  year  of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over 
a number  of  barbers  from  Sicily  ; he  adds,  that  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus  was  the  firll  who  introduced  the  mode  of  {having 
every  day.  The  philofophers,  however,  retained  the  beard; 
and  the  military  men  wore  it  fhort  and  frizzled,  as  we  fee  it 
upon  the  triumphal  arches,  and  other  monuments.  In  time  of 
grief  and.  affliction  they  fuffered  their  beard  and  hair  to  grow, 
as  was  the  cafe  with  M.  Livius  in  his  retirement  from  Rome., 
and  with  Auguftus  after  the  defeat  of  Varus.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  in  time  of  grief,  cut  their  hairand  fhaved  their 
beards,  (Seneca  Benef.  v.  6.)  which  was  alfo  the  cuflom 
among  fome  barbarian  nations.  Accordingly,  the  cuflom  of 
letting  the  beard  grow  is  a token  of  mourning  in  fome  coun- 
tries, and  of  (having  it  in  others.  The  firll  fourteen  Roman 
emperors  fhaved,  till  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  re- 
tained the  mode  of  wearing  the  beard.  Plutarch  tells  us  he 
did  it  to  hide  the  fears  in  his  face. 

Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  wore  a beard  under 
the  charafter  of  philofophers.  The  fucceffors  of  Juflinian 
refumed  the«habit  of  wearing  beards,  and  the  latter  Greek 
emperors  had  them  of  an  extraordinary  length.  The  ancient 
Britons  in  the  time  of  Crefar  fhaved  the  reft  of  the  body, 
except  the  head  and  upper  lip : “ Capillos  ac  barbam  radere 
praeter  caput,  et  labrum  fuperius.”  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  14. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Tacitus  inform  us,  that  the  ancient 
Germtpis  fhaved  the  beard,  except  that  on  the  upper  lips  ; 
and,  among  the  Catti,  a nation  of  Germany,  a young  man 
was  not  allowed  to  fhave  or  cut  his  hair  till  he  had  (lain  an 
enemy.  Tac.  de  Mem.  Germ.  3 1.  Among  the  Jews  it  was 
reckoned  ignominious  to  fhave  a perfon’s  beard.  2 Sam.x.  4. 
Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philofophers,  the  Gym- 
nofophifls,  took  great  pains  to  attract  the  veneration  of 
the  people  by  the  length  of  their  beards.  The  Goths 
and  Franks  wore  only  a muflache,  called  by  Plutarch 
jui/raxa,  and  by  the  Latins  “ crifla.”  While  the  Gauls  were 
under  their  fovereignty,  none  but  the  nobles  and  Chriflian 
priefts  were  allowed  to  wear  long  beards.  When  the 
Franks  made  themfelves  matters  of  Gaul,  they  a (fumed  the 
fame  authority  as  the  Romans ; the  bondfmen  were  exprefsly 
ordered  to  fhave  their  chins;  and  this  law  continued  in  force 
till  the  entire  abolition  of  fervitude  in  France.  In  the  time 
of  the  firfl  race  of  kings,  a long  beard  was  a fign  of  nobility 
and  freedom ; and  the  kings  were  emulous  to  have  the  largeit 
beards.  Eginard,  fecretary  to  Charlemagne,  fpeaking  of 
the  lafl  kings  of  the  firfl  race,  fays,  they  came  to  the  afiem- 
blies  in  the  field  of  Mars,  in  a carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
fat  on  the  throne  with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and  a very 
long  beard. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fix  with  precifion  the  time  when  the 
beard  was  firfl  {haven  among  the  young  Romans.  It  was 
fometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  affumed,  according 
to  Suetonius  (Calig.  10.)  Macrobius  ( Somn.  Scip.  i.  6.) 
fays,  it  was  about  the  age  of  21.  Auguftus  did  not  (have  be- 
fore the  age  of  25.  Hence  young  men  with  a long  down,  or 
“ lanugo,”  upon  the  chin,  were  called  “ juvenes  barhatuli,” 
or  “ bene  barbati.”  The  firfl  growth  of  the  heard  was 
confecrated  to  fome  god,  ufually  to  the  Lares.  Nero  con- 
fecrated  his  in  a golden  box,  fet  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus.  The  day  on  which  the  young  men,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  firfl  fhavedthebeard,  was  a feftival;  vifits 
of  ceremony  were  paid  them  ; and  they  received  prefents  from 
their  friends.  To  this  purpofe,  Juvenal  fays,  Sat.  iii.  186. 

“ Ille 
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« Me  metit  barb  am,  crinem  nic  deponit  amati ; 

“Plena  domus  Ii'ois  genialibus.” 

Slaves,  among  the  Romans,  wore  their  beard  andhair  long; 
when  manumitted  they  lhaved  the  head  in  the  temple  ofFe- 
ronia,  and  put  on  a cap,  or  “ pileus,”  as  a badge  of  liberty. 
Thole  who  efcaped  from  fhipwreck,  lhaved  their  heads  ; and 
perfons  acquitted  of  a capital  crime,  cut  their  hair  and  lhaved, 
and  went  to  the  capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter. 

Perfons  of  quality  had  their  children  lhaved  the  tirft  time 
by  others  of  the  fame,  or  greater  quality,  who  by  this  means 
became  godfathers,  or  adoptive  fathers  of  the  children.  An- 
ciently, indeed,  a perfon  became  godffather  of  the  child  by 
barely  touching  his  beard  ; thus  h ftorians  relate,  that  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and  Clovis  was,  that 
Alarm  Ihould  touch  the  beard  of  Clovis  to  become  his  god- 
father. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  the  difeipline  has  been  very  different 
on  the  article  of  beards  : fometimes  they  have  been  enjoined 
to  wear  them,  from  a notion  of  too  much  effeminacy  in  {hav- 
ing, and  that  a long  beard  was  more  fuitable  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftic  gravity  ; and  fometimes  again  they  were  forbid  it,  as 
imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a venerable  beard.  The 
Greek  and  Romilh  churches  have  long  difputed  together 
about  their  beards  ; fince  the  time  of  their  reparation,  the 
Romanifts  feem  to  have  given  more  into  the  practice  of  (hav- 
ing, by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks;  and  have  even  made 
feme  exprefs  conftitutions  “ de  radendis  barbis.”  The 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly  the  caufe 
of  long  beards,  and  are  extremely  fcandalized  at  the  beard- 
lefs  images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 

By  the  llatutes  of  feme  monafteries,  it  appears,  that  the 
lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefts 
among  them  to  brave  ; and  that  the  beards  of  all  that  were 
received  into  the  monafteries  were  bleffed  with  a great  deal  of 
ceremony ; and  there  are  ftill  extant  the  prayers  ufed  in  the 
folemnity  of  confecrating  the  beard  to  God,  when  an  eccle- 
fiaftic  was  fhaven. 

Ee  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  affeft  long  beards  ex* 
travagantly  ; but  nature  has  balked  them,  and  only  give  them 
very  little  ones,  which,  however,  they  cultivate  with  great 
care:  the  Europeans  are  ftrangffy  envied  by  them  on  this 
account. 

The  Ruffians  wore  their  beards  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
when  the  czar  Peter  enjoined  them  all  to  ihave  ; but,  not- 
withftanding  his  injun&ion,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  on  foot 
a number  of  officers  to  cut  off  by  violence  the  beards  of  fuch  as 
would  not  otherwife  part  with  them.  For  enforcing  his 
regulation,  which  was  violently  oppMed,  he  laid  a tax  on 
long  beards,  and  many  fubmitted  to  it  rather  than  part  with 
their  beard,  which  was  univerfally  held  to  be  an  ornament 
to  the  perfon.  Superftitious  Ruffians  even  thought  it  to  be 
an  external  charafteriftic  of  the  orthodox  faith  ; and  thofe 
who  were  too  poor,  or  too  parfimonious,  to  pay  the  tax  for 
retaining  the  beard,  religion  fly  preierved  the  beard  that  was 
Ihorn  off,  and  had  it  depoftted  in  the  coffin  with  them  on 
their  deceafe,  that  they  might  prefent  it  to  St.  Nicholas, 
on  his  refufing  to  admit  them,  as  beardlefs  chriftians,  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  a proof  of  the  high  eftimation 
in  which  the  beard  was  held  in  Ruffia  in  early  times,  it  is  a 
law  in  the  Novgorodian  code,  that  whoever  plucks  hair  from 
another’s  beard  lhall  be  muldxed  four  times  as  much  as  for 
cutting  off  a finger. 

In  the  ioth  century,  king  Robert  of  France,  the  rival  of 
Charles  the  Ample,  was  not  more  famous  for  his  exploits  than 
for  his  long  white  beard,  which  he  buffered  to  hang  down  on 
the  outfide  of  his  cuirafs,  to  encourage  the  troops  in  battle, 
and  to  rally  them  when  defeated.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
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great  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  fucceeded  by  a beard- 
lefs  youth,  the  beard  was  proferibed.  .Louis  XIII.  afeend- 
ed  the  throne  of  his  glorious  anceftor  without  r beard  ; a«d 
his  courtiers  immediately  reduced  their  beards  to  whifleers, 
and  a fmall  tuft  of  hair  under  the  lower  lip.  The  duke  of 
Sully,  however,  though  he  encountered  ridicule,  would  never 
adopt  this  effeminate  cuftom.  Whifleers  continued  in  falhion 
in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  as 
well  as  his  courtiers,  were  proud  of  wearing  them;  fo  that 
they  were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,  Conde,  Colbert,  Cor- 
neille, Moliere,  &c. 

In  Spain,  Philip  V.  afeended  the  throne  with  a lhaved 
chin  ; and  the  courtiers  imitated  the  prince,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  people.  The  change,  however, 
produced  lamentations  and  murmur.  Hence  arofe  the 
Spanilh  proverb,  denoting,  “ Since  we  have  loft  our  beards, 
we  have  loll  our  fouls.”  The  Portuguefe,  whofe  national 
character  is  much  the  fame,  have  imitated  them  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  Accordingly  we  read,  that  in  the  reign  of  Catherine 
queen  of  Portugal,  when  the  brave  John  de  Caftro  had  taken 
the  Caftle  of  Diu,  in  India,  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
borrowing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  a thoufand  piftoles 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet  ; and  that  as  a lecurity  for 
the  loan,  he  fent  them  one  of  his  whifleers,  telling  them  “all 
the  gold  in  the  world  cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  national 
ornament  of  my  valour;  and  I depofit  it  in  your  hands  as  a 
fecurity  for  the  money.”  The  inhabitants  of  Goa,  it  isfaid, 
generoufiy  returned  both  the  money  and  his  whifleers. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ancient  Britons,  in 
the  time  of  Caefar,  lhaved  the  body,  except  the  head  and  the 
upper  lip  ; the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  a very  inconvenient  length.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  on  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a confiderable 
time  after,  allowed  their  beards  to  grow,  as  well  as  their 
near  neighbours  the  Longobards,  to  whom  in  every  refpett 
they  bore  a near  refemblar.ee.  After  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  their  clergy  wereobligedto  fhave  their  beards,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  in  imitation  of  all  the  wefteru 
churches.  This  diftindtion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
iubfiltcd  for  fome  time  ; and  a writer  of  the  feventh  century 
co.mplains,  that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  were  fo  corrupted, 
that  they  could  not  bediftinguilhedfromthe  laity  by  their  ac- 
tions, but  only  by  their  want  of  beards.  By  degrees  the 
Englilh  laity  began  to  imitate  the  clergy  fo  far  as  to  Ihave  all 
their  beards  except  Lheir  upper  lips,  on  each  of  which  they 
left  a lock  of  hair;  by  which  they  were  diftinguilhed  from 
the  French  and  Normans,  who  lhaved  their  whole  beards. 
The  Normans  had  as  great  an  averfion  to  beards  as  they  had 
a fondnefs  for  long  hair.  Among  them,  to  allow  the  beard 
to  grow,  was  an  indication  of  the  deepeft  diftrefs  and  mifery. 
They  not  only  lhaved  their  beards  themfeives,  but  when  they 
had  authority,  they  obliged  others  to  imitate  their  example. 
It  is  mentioned  by  fome  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  as  one  of 
the  raoft  wanton  adds  of  tyranny  in  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  he  compelled  the  Englilh,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
allow  the  hair  of  their  upper  lips  to  grow,  to  Ihave  their 
whole  beards.  This  was  fo  difagreeable  to  fome  of  that  peo- 
ple, that  they  chofe  rather  to  abandon  their  country  than 
refign  their  whifleers.  In  the  fourteenth  century  long  beards 
were  in  falhion,  and  continued  to  the  fixteenth  century;  fo 
that  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  beards  of  bifhop  Gardiner 
and  cardinal  Pole,  appear  in  their  pourtraits  to  be  of  a moft 
uncommon  fize.  The  lawyers,  however,  had  a regulation 
impofed  upon  this  important  feature.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  beard  was  much  leffened,  andgrada- 
ally  dwindled  into  muftachios  or  whilkers  : and  in  proe  ds  of 
time  the  pra&ice  of  ihaving  the  whole  face  became  univerfal. 
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Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any  one  to 
have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be  publickly  whipt, 
or  branded  with  a hot  iron.  They  who  ferve  in  the  feraglio 
have  their  beards  (haven  as  a token  of  fervitude;  and  when 
they  are  fet  at  liberty,  they  permit  it  to  grow.  With  them 
and  the  Perfians  the  beard  is  a mark  of  authority  and  liber- 
ty ; and  the  want  of  muftachios  and  beards  difcriminates  (laves 
and  women.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arifes  the  unfavourable  idea 
which  they  form  on  the  firft  fight  of  an  European.  There 
are  many  in  that  country  who  would  prefer  death  to  this 
kind  of  punifhment.  The  Arabs  make  the  prefervation  of 
the  beard  a capital  article  of  religion,  becaufe  Mahomet  never 
cut  his.  The  Moors  of  Africa  hold  by  their  beards  while 
they  fwear,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  their  oath,  which 
after  this  formality  they  rarely  violate. 

TheTurkifh  wives  kifs’theirhufbands’  beards,  and  children 
their  fathers’,  as  often  as  they  come  to  falute  them.  The  men 
kifs  one  another’s  beards  reciprocally  on  both  fides,  when  they 
lalute  one  another  in  the  ftreets,  or  come  off  from  a journey. 

The  Jews  wear  a heard  on  the  chin,  but  not  on  the  upper  lip 
or  cheeks.  Mofes  forbids  them  to  cut  off  entirely  the  angle 
or  extremity  of  their  beard;  that  is,  to  imitate  the  Egyptian 
fafhion,  who  left  only  a final!  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  chin; 
whence  the  Jews  to  this  day  fuffer  a little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow 
from  the  lower  end  of  their  ears  to  their  chins,  where,  as  well 
as  on  their  lower  lips,  their  beards  form  a pretty  long  bunch. 
In  time  of  mourning  the  Jews  neglected  to  trim  their  beards, 
that  is,  to  cut  off  what  was  luperfluous  on  the  upper  lips  and 
cheeks.  In  time  of  great  affliction  they  alio  pluekea  off  the 
hair  of  their  beards. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  hifforians  and  travel- 
lers, that  the  Indians  of  America  differed  from  other  males 
of  the  human  fpecies  in  the  want  of  one  very  chara&eriftic 
mark  of  the  fex,  viz.  that  of  a beard.  From  this  general 
obfervation,  the  Efquimaux  have  been  excepted  ; and  hence 
it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  they  had  an  origin  different  from 
that  of  the  other  natives  of  America.  Mr.  Caufland,  after 
ten  years  refidence  at  Niagara,  in  the  midft  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, with  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  other  nations  of 
Indians,  affirms,  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  reft  of  men 
in  this  particular  more  than  one  European  differs  from  ano- 
ther ; and  as  this  imperfection  has  been  attributed  to  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  equally  with  t’nofe  of  the  l-eft  of 
the  continent,  he  inclines  to  think,  that  the  affertion  is  as 
void  of  foundation  in  one  region  as  it  is  in  the  other.  All  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  fays  this  writer,  except  a very 
fmall  number,  who,  from  living  among  white  people,  have 
adopted  their  cuftom,  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard;  and 
as  they  addiCt  themfelves  to  this  praCtice  from  its  firft  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  to  a fuperficial  obferver, 
their  faces  will  feern  fmooth  and  beardlefs.  As  farther  proofs 
that  they  have  beards,  he  alleges  that  all  of  them  have  an 
inftrument  which  they  ufe  for  plucking  out  the  hairs ; 
that  when  they  negleCt  this  for  fome  time,  hairs  fprout  up, 
and  are  feen  upon  the  chin  and  face  ; that  many  Indians 
allow  tufts  of  hair  to  grow  upon  their  chins  or  upper  lip  ; 
and  that  feveral  of  the  Mohocks,  Delawares,  and  others, 
who  live  among  white  people,  fometimes  (have  with  razors, 
and  fometimes  pluck  their  beards  out.  Accordingly,  colonel 
Butler  affirms,  that  the  men  of  the  Six-Nation  Indians  have 
all  beards  naturally,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to 
all  other  nations  of  North  America,  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  (ceiug:  but  that  it  is  the  general  praClice  of 
the  Inuians  to  pluck  out  the  beard  by  the  roots  from  its  ear- 
lieft  appearance;  ana  hence  their  faces  appear  fmooth.  The 
fame  fa£t  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Brent.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Vol.  lxXXvi.  p.  22  J.  &c. 


Beard,  anointing  the,  with  unguents,  is  an  ancient  practice 
both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  Hill  continues  in  ufe 
among  the  Turks  ; where  or.e  of  the  principal  ceremonies 
obferved  in  ferious  vifits,  is  to  throw  fweet-feented  water  on 
the  beard  of  the  vifitant,  and  to  perfume  it  afterwards  with 
aloes  wood,  which  {ticks  to  this  moilture,  and  gives  it  an 
agreeable  fmell,  See. 

In  Middle  age  Writers  we  meet  with  adleniare  barbam , 
ufed  for  (troking  and  combing  it  to  render  it  foft  and 
flexible. 

The  Turks,  when  they  comb  their  beards,  hold  a hand- 
kerchief on  their  knees,  and  gather  very  carefully  the  hairs 
that  fall ; and  when  they  have  got  together  a certain  quan- 
tity, they  fold  them  up  in  a paper,  and  carry  them  to  the 
place  where  they  bury  the  dead. 

Beard,  plucking  the,  was  pra&ifedto  Cynics  by  way  of 
contempt.  The  Stoics,  as  well  as  Cynics,  affeCted  to  be  in- 
fen Able  to  injury,  and  their  patience  was  tried  by  this  prac- 
tice. Socrates  was  not  exempt  from  this  fpecies  of  infult 
and  perfecution,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
Horace  fays  to  a perfon  of  this  defeription  : 

“ Vellunt  tibi  barbam 

Lafcivi  pueri.”  Sermon.  Sat.  3,  13^. 

AndPerfius  (Sat.  i.  133.) 

“ Si  Cynico  barbam  petulans  Nonaria  vellat.” 

The  fame  fatyrift  repreients  Jupiter  as  offering  his  beard  to 
be  plucked  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  : 

“ Idcirco  ftolidam  prrebet  tibi  vellere  barbam 
Jupiter.” 

Some  authors  alfo  fpeak  of  mortgaging  the  beard,  barbam 
hypothecate.  Du-Cange. 

Beard,  touching  the,  was  an  aftion  anciently  ufed  by  fup- 
plicants,  and  by  thofe  who  made  vows.  An  inftance  of  this 
is  found  in  Homer  (II.  K.  454.):  and  Pliny  (ii.  45.)  fays, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a cuftom  of  touching  the  chin 
of  a perfon,  whofe  compaffion  they  wifhed  to  excite  ; the 
chin  being  fubftituted  for  the  beard.  Inltances  of  a lingular 
-kind  occur  in  the  Oreftes  and  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  To 
touch  any  one’s  beard,  or  cut  off  a fmall  part  of  it,  was 
among  the  ancient  French,  the  mod  facred  pledge  of  pro- 
tection and  confidence.  For  a long  time  all  letters,  iffuing 
from  the  fovereign,  had,  for  greater  fatisfadlion,  three  hairs 
of  his  beard  in  the  feal.  A charter  of  1121,  dill  extant, 
concludes  with  the  following  words  : <!  Quod  ut  ratum  et 
(labile  perfeveret  in  pofterum,  prrefentis  feripto  figilli  meiro- 
bur  appofui  cum  tribus  pilis  barbae  mere.” 

Beard,  falfe,  larba  falfa,  was  an  artificial  one.  In  a gene- 
r d couit  of  Catalonia,  held  in  1351,  it  is  exprefsly  enjoined, 
“ Ne  quis  barbam  falfam  feu  fidlam  audeat  deferre  vei  fabri- 
care.”  Du-Cange. 

Hottoman  has  given  an  elegant  dialogue  de  larba,  firft 
printed  by  Plantiu  in  15SC. 

Beard,  or  under-heard,  called  alfo  chuck,  of  a horfe,  is 
that  part  under  the  lower  mandiblejon  the  outfide,  and  above 
the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle. 

Beard,  old-man’s,  in  3o‘any.  See  Clematis. 

Beard  of  a Comet,  denotes- the  rays  which  the  comet 
emits  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  proper 
motion  feems  to  diredl  it.  Thus,  the  beard  of  the  comet  is 
diftinguiflied  from  the  tail,  which  is  underftood  of  the  rays 
emitted  towards  that  part  from  which  its  motion  feems  to 
carry  it.  It  is  called  beard  from  iome  fancied  refembI3r.ce 
it  bears  to  the  beard  of  a man  ; or  becaufe  it  is  projected 
before  the  comet. 

Beard,  in  Con : l:o logy,  thebyffusof  the  pinna,  the  mujcle. 
See.  an  affemblage  of  threads  or  hairs  of  a (tout  texture  tiiat 
hangs  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  by  means  of  which 
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it  fallens  itfelf  to  ftones,  or  any  other  heavy  fubftance  ; the 
hairs  of  the  beard  terminating  in  a fpungy  fubftance,  that 
adheres  very  tenacioufly  to  the  fmootheft  furfaces.  The 
thread  of  this  kind  of  byffus  is  fometimes  woven  as  an  objedl 
of  curiofity  into  gloves,  ltockings,  &c.  and  in  point  of  dura- 
bility at  leaft,  cannot  be  inferior  to  any  other  material  that 
could  be  employed  for  that  purpofe.  Some  notice  is  taken 
of  this  among  ancient  writers,  who  fpeak  of  it  as  a kind  of 
filk.  See  Silk. 

BEARDED,  barbatus , denotes  a perfon  or  thing  with 
a beard,  or  fome  refemblance  thereof. 

In  Middle  Age  Writers,  this  is  fometimes  expreffed  by 
tnalibarbis,  q.  d.  burba  in  malis  feu  genis. 

The  faces  on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  gene- 
rally bearded.  Some  are  denominated  pogonati,  as  having 
long  beards,  e.  gr.  the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have  only  a 
lanugo  about  the  chin,  as  the  Seleucide  family.  Adrian  was 
the  firft  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  nourifhed  his  beard  : 
hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him  are  beardlefs  : after 
him,  bearded. 

The  medals  of  gods,  and  heroes,  in  vigorous  youth,  re- 
prefent  them  beardlefs,  except  Jupiter,  and  a few  others. 

The  Romans  paid  their  worlhip  to  a bearded  Venus,  Ve- 
neri  barbata , fuppofed  to  have  been  of  both  fexes  ; a ftatue 
of  whom  was  alfo  found  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The  reafon 
of  reprefenting  the  goddefs  of  beauty  with  a beard  is  vari- 
oufly  gueffed  at  by  the  learned. 

Bearded  women  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the  men- 
ftrual  difcharge ; and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women,  efpecially 
widows,  in  whom,  the  menfes  being  {topped,  beards  appear- 
ed. Eufebius  Nieurembergius  mentions  a woman,  who  had 
a beard  reaching  to  her  navel.  Bartholin  fpeaks  of  a bearded 
woman  at  Copenhagen,  who  partly,  in  virtue  thereof,  palled 
for  an  hermaphrodite. 

Bearded  brothers, fratres  larbati, in  Ecclefiajlical  Writers, 
are  thofe  otherwife  called  fratres  converfi  in  the  order  of 
Grammont  and  the  Ciftercians.  They  took  this  denomina- 
tion becaufe  they  were  allowed  to  wear  their  beards  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  the  profelTed  monks. 

Bearded  hufh,  among  Florifls,  a hulk  which  is  hairy  on 
the  edges,  as  is  that  of  the  rofe.  See. 

BEARDING,  in  Carpentry,  denotes  diminilhing  any 
piece  of  timber  from  a given  line  on  its  furface,  to  make 
the  thicknefs  lefs  on  the  edge. 

Bearding  of  wool,  in  the  ManufaBure . See  Wool. 

BEARDSTOWN,  in  Geography.  See  Bairosto wn. 

BEARER,  in  Architecture,  any  fublidiary  or  interme- 
diate fupport  in  aid  of  the  principal  fupports,  as  the  fmall 
joifts  or  brackets  which  bear  a gutter  or  the  covering  board 
of  a cornice,  the  piers  and  blockings  under  the  joints  of  a 
ground  floor:  or  the  joifts,  &c.  which  bear  any  thing  inde- 
pendent of  or  unconnedled  with  the  building,  as  the  bearers 
of  a ciftern,  of  a vat,  of  a platform. 

Bearers,  gef  antes,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  are  fometimes 
ufed  for  a child’s  goffips,  becaufe  they  hold  the  infant  in 
their  arms,  and  prefent  him  to  the  priefts  in  the  ceremony 
of  baptifm.  Du-Cange. 

Bearers  of  a bill  of  exchange,  denote  the  perfons  in 
whofe  hands  it  is,  and  in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order  or 
indorfement  was  made.  See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

When  a bill  is  faid  to  be  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  underftood 
to  be  payable  to  him  who  firft  offers  himfelf  after  it  be- 
comes due.  To  be  paid  a bill  of  this  kind,  there  needs 
neither  order  nor  transfer  j yet  it  is  good  to  know  to  whom 
it  is  paid. 

Vol.  IV. 


Bearers  are  more  particularly  ufed  for  thofe  who  carry 
the  dead  to  their  graves. 

In  a fenfe  fomewhat  different  from  this,  we  alfo  pall- 
bearers, See. 

The  ancients  had  peculiar  orders  or  officers  of  bearers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  hcti-ioIso  ; by  the  Romans,  leBicarii. 
The  vefpillones,  or  bajuli,  were  a lower  fort  of  bearers,  ap- 
pointed for  perfons  of  inferior  rank. 

Bearers,  in  Horticulture,  denote  the  fruit  branches,  or 
fuch  as  bear  fruit. 

The  bearers,  or  bearing  branches  of  an  apple-tree,  and 
the  like,  are  found  to  be  rougher,  and  fuller  of  afperities  in 
their  bai  k,  than  the  other  branches. 

Bearers,  in  Heraldry,  fee  Supporters. 

Bearer,  Crofs.  See  Cross. 

Bearers,  in  Law,  denote  fuch  as  bear  down  and  op- 
prefs  others,  and  are  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  maintainers. 
By  ftat.  4 Edw.  III.  c.  1 1,  jultices  of  affize  lhall  enquire  of, 
hear, and  determine  maintainers,  bearers,  and  confpirators,&c. 

BEAR-HAVEN,  in  Geography  a commodious  harbour 
formed  by  the  ifland  of  Bear,  near  the  mouth  of  Bantry  bay 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  into  which  fhips  of  war  and 
merchantmen  often  put  for  fhelter  ; but  the  adjoining  village 
of  Caftletown  affords  them  few  refources,  and  no  accommo- 
dation. Beaufort’s  Memoir. 

BEARING,  in  Geography  and  Navigation,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  compafs  ; or  the  arc  of  the  horizen,  that  lies  between 
the  meridian  of  a place  and  a line  palling  from  that  place  to 
another ; or  the  angle  which  a line  drawn  through  the  two 
places  makes  with  the  meridians  of  each. 

In  other  words,  the  bearing  of  an  objedt  in  navigation, 
is  the  rhumb  on  which  it  is  feen  ; and  the  bearing  of  one 
place  from  another  is  reckoned  by  the  name  of  the  rhumb 
palling  through  thofe  two  places.  In  every  figure  relating 
to  any  cafe  of  plain  failing,  the  bearing  of  the  line  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  of  the  circle  or  horizon,  is  found  by 
drawing  a line  parallel  to  it  from  the  centre  and  towards  the 
fame  quarter. 

To  find  the  bearing  of  any  two  places,  e.  g.  cape  Clear, 
and  the  ifland  of  Saint  Michael’s,  one  of  the  Azores,  by  the 
plain  chart  ; lay  a ruler  by  the  two  places,  take  the  neareft 
diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  compafs,  and  the  edge  of 
the  ruler  ; and  in  this  pofition,  Hide  one  point  of  the  compaffes 
along  the  ruler,  and  the  other  point  will  run  along  the  point  of 
the  compafs,  fhewing  thebearing,  which  in  this  cafe  is  S.W.; 
that  is,  St.  Michael’s  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  cape  Clear,  or  cape 
Clear  to  the  N.  E.  of  St.  Michael’s.  See  Sailing. 

To  find  the  bearing  of  any  two  given  places  on  the  globe  ; 
lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  both 
places,  the  beginning,  or  o°,  being  on  one  of  them,  and 
obferve,  while  the  quadrant  lies  in  this  pofition,  what  rhumb 
of  the  neareft  fly,  or  compafs,  runs  moftly  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  that  rhumb  Thews  the  bearing 
fought,  nearly. 

The  bearings  of  places  on  the  ground  are  ufually  deter- 
mined from  the  magnetic  needle  : in  the  managing  of  thel'e 
lies  the  principal  part  of  furveying  ; fince  the  bearing  and 
diftance  of  a fecond  point  from  the  firft  being  found,  the 
place  of  that  fecond  is  determined  ; or  the  bearings  of  a third 
point  from  two  others,  whofe  diftance  from  each  other  is 
known,  being  found,  the  place  of  the  third  is  determined  : 
inftrumentally  we  mean  ; for  to  calculate  trigonometrically, 
there  mull  be  more  data.  Mr.  Collins  gives  the  folution  of 
a problem  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  where  the  dif- 
tances  of  three  obje&s  on  the  fame  plane  being  given,  and 
the  bearings  from  a fourth  place  in  the  fame  plane  ob- 
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fcrved,  the  Jiljances  from  the  place  of  obfervation  to  the 
refpeftive  objefts  are  required.  See  Surveying. 

Bearing,  inthe&a  Language.-  When  a (hip  fails  towards 
the  (hore,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land. — When  a (hip 
that  was  to  windward,  comes  under  another  {hip’s  (tern,  and 
fo  gives  her  the  wind,  (he  is  faid  tp  bear  under  her  lee. — If 
a (hip  fails  into  a harbour  with  the  wind  large,  or  before  the 
wind,  (he  is  (aid  to  bear  in  with  the  harbour,  See. 

In  conding  they  fay , bear  up  the  helm,  that  is,  let  the  (hip 
go  more  large  before  the  wind — bear  up  round,  that  is,  let 
'the  (hip  go  between  her  two  (heets,  direftiy  before  the  wind 
— bear  a hand,  i.  e.  make  hade. 

They  alfo  fay  a (hip  bears  when,  having  two  (lender  a 
quarter,  fhe  will  fink  too  deep  into  the  water  with  an  over 
light  freight,  and  therefore  can  carry  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  goods. 

Bear  fail  well,  to-,  is  faid  of  a (hip  when  fhe  is  a ftiff- 
guided  (hip,  and  will  not  couch  down  on  a fide,  with  a great 
deal  of  fail. 

When  a (hip  is  faid  to  bear  out  her  ordnance , it  is  meant, 
that  her  ordnance  lies  fo  high,  and  (he  will  go  fo  upright, 
that  in  reafonable  fighting  weather,  (lie  will  be  able  to  keep 
out  her  lower  tier,  and  not  be  forced  to  (hut  in  her  ports. 

A (hip  is  faid  to  overbear  another,  when  it  is  able,,  in  a 
great  gale  of  wind,  to  carry  out  more  fails,  viz.  a top-fail, 
more,  or  the  like. 

Bearing  off  is  alfo  ufed  by  Seamen  generally  in  bufinefs 
belonging  to  the  (hipping,  for  thrujl  off. 

Thus,  in  hoifting  any  thing  into  the  (hip,  if  it  hath  hold 
by  any  part  of  the  (hip  or  ordnance,  or  the  like,  they  fay, 
bear  it  off  from  the  Jhif’s  fide. — So  if  they  would  have  the 
breech  or  mouth  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  like,  put 
from  one,  they  fay,  bear  off  or  bear  about  the  breech. 

Bearing  -up,  or  bearing  away,  is  improperly  ufed  to  de- 
note the  aft  of  changing  the  courfe  of  a (hip,  in  order  to 
make  her  fail  before  the  wind,  after  (he  had  failed  fome  time 
with  a fide  wind  or  clofe-hauled. 

Bearing  alfo  expreffes  the  fituation  of  any  diftant  ob- 
jeft,  eftimated  from  fome  part  of  the  (hip,  according  to  her 
pofition.  In  this  fenfe,  the  cbjeft  muft  be  either  a-head, 
a-ftern,  on  the  beam,  before  the  beam,  abaft  the  beam,  on  the 
lee  or  weather  bow,  and  on  the  lee  or  weather  quarters. 

Bearing  of  a piece  of  timber,  in  Carpentry,  denotes  the 
fpace  either  between  the  two  fixed  extremes  thereof,  when 
it  has  no  other  fupport ; which  is  called  bearing  at  length  : 
or  between  one  extreme,  and  a pod,  brick  wall,  or  the  like, 
trimmed  up  between  the  ends  to  (horten  its  bearing. 

Joifts  are  not  to  bear  above  ten  feet  length  ; nor  fingle 
rafters  more  than  nine  feet.  19  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

Bearing  of  an  arch  or  vault,  denotes  the  effort  which 
the  (tones  make  to  burft  open  the  piers,  or  piedroits. 

This  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call 
pouffee. 

Bearings,  in  Heraldry,  a term  ufed  to  exprefsa  coat  of 
arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories,  by  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  diftingui(hed  from  the  vulgar,  and  from  one  an- 
other. See  Arms. 

Bearing  of  an  organ  pipe,  denotes  an  error  or  variation 
from  the  juft  found  it  ought  to  yield.  See  Temperature. 

Bearing  pains,  in  Midwifery.  The  pains  in  labour  or 
child  birth  are  faid  to  be  bearing  pains  when  they  force  the 
child  downward. 

Bearing  down  of  the  womb,  vagina  or  anus.  When 
the  uterus  defeends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
preffes  upon  or  pafles  through  the  os  externum,  it  is  called 
a bearing  down  (procidentia)  of  the  womb.  In  this  cafe 
the  uterus  is  included  in  a duplicature  of  the  vagina,  to  the 


upper  part  of  which  it  is  attached.  Women  who  are  trou- 
bled with  the  whites  (ftuov  albus)  or  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren, particularly  if  the  perinteum  was  injured,  or  torn,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  any  of  them,  are  mod  fubjeft  to 
this  complaint.  It  manifefts  itfelf  at  firft  by  a fenfe  of 
dragging  or  bearing  down  of  the  part fome  time  after, 
there  is  a difficulty  in  making  water,  the  uterus  lying  on, 
and  covering  the  meatus  urinarius..  In  this  ftage  of  the 
complaint,  on  paffing  a finger  into  the  vagina,  it  meets  the 
os  uteri,  immediately  on  getting  through  the  os  externum. 
If  not  now  remedied,  the  uterus  continues  defeending,  until 
it  frees  the  os  externum,  and  hangs  down  between  the  thighs  ; 
and  if  (till  neglefted,  the  part  protruded  goes  on  increasing, 
Bom  the  fize  of  a nut  to  that  of  a large  pear,  and  in  fome 
cafes  the  uterus,  covered  with  the  vagina,  has  heen  found 
hanging  down  beyond  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  of  the 
fize  of  the  body  of  a Florence  fla(k.  When  a fold  of  the 
vagina  only  defeends,  and  paffes  through  the  os  externum,  it 
is  called  a bearing  down  (procidentia)  of  the  vagina.  A 
fimilar  indifpofition  affefts  the  reftum,  a fold  of  the  gut  being 
forced  through  the  fphinfter  ani,  whenever  the  fasces  are 
voided.  This  complaint  is  particularly  incident  to  weakly 
children,  though  adults  are  not  unfrequently  affefted  with  it. 
As  in  all  thefe»cafes  there  is  a relaxed  tone  of  the  fibres,  the 
cure  is  to  be  effefted  by  the  exhibition  of  fuch  things  as 
ftrengthen  and  increafe  the  tone  and  elafticity  of  them,  by 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  chalybeats,  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath, 
exercife,  air,  aftringent  applications  to  the  parts,  as  decoc- 
tions  of  oak  bark,  pomgranate  (hells,  ballauftine  flowers,  red 
rofe  leaves,  & c.  to  which  a portion  of  red  port  wine  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  medicine  fo  prepared  is  to  be  injefted  into  the 
vagina  or  reftum,  and  compreffes  foaked  in  it,  applied  to  the 
parts  externally,  taking  care  in  the  mean  while  that  the  body 
be  kept  moderately  open.  When  the  womb  is  the  part 
bearing  down,  in  addition  to  thefe  remedies,  after  returning 
the  womb  to  its  proper  fituation,  a peffary  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  and  worn  there  to  prevent  its  defeending 
again.  See  Pessary  ; fee  alfo  Procidentia  Uteri,  Va~ 
gin  a,  et  Ani. 

Bearing  claws,  among  coch fghters,  denote  the  foremoft 
toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes  ; and  if  they  be  hurt  or  gravel- 
led, he  cannot  fight. 

Bearing  of  a fag,  is  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  ftate  of  his 
head,  or  the  croches  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 

If  you  be  afked  what  a (lag  bears,  you  are  only  to  reckon 
the  croches,  and  never  to  exprefs  an  odd  number  : as,  if  he 
have  four  croches  on  his  near-horn,  and  five  on  his  far,  you 
muft  fay  he  bears  ten  ; a falfe  right  on  his  near  horn  : if  but 
four  on  the  near  horn,  and  fix  on  the  far  horn,  you  mtift  fay 
he  bears  twelve  ; a double  falfe  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEARN  Stone,  fee  Phosphorus. 

Bearn,  in  Geography,  was  a province  of  France,  before 
the  revolution,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  16  leagues 
long  and  12  broad;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bigorre,  on 
the  north  byArmagnac,  Turfan,  and  Chaloffe,  on  the  weft 
by  Dax,  a part  of  Soule,  and  lower  Navarre,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  plain  country  is  very  fertile,- 
producing  flax  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  fir-trees,  and  within  them  are  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  and  the  lelfer  hills  are  planted  with  vines, 
which  yield  good  wine.  The  Spaniards  are  fupplied  from 
hence  with  horfes  and  cattle,  and  alfo  with  linen,  of  which 
there  is  in  this  province  a confiderable  manufactory.  The 
principal  rivers  which  bear  the  name  of  Gaves,  are  the  Gave- 
Bearnais,  and  the  Gave  d’Oieron.  Bearn  forms  now  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  ; and  its  capital  is  Pau» 

BEAST,  in  Zoology,  an  appellation  given  tQ  all; four- 

footed 
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footed  animals,  fit  for  food,  labour,  orfport.  See  Brute, 
and  Zoology. 

Authors  make  this  difference  between  “ beads  of  the  fo- 
re ft”  and  “ of  chafe,”  that  the  firft  are  “ filveftres  tantum,” 
the  latter  “ campeftres  tantum.”  “ Bealls  of  the  forefi” 
make  their  abode  all  the  day  time  in  the  great  coverts  and 
fecret  places  of  the  woods  ; and  in  the  night  feafon  they  re- 
pair into  the  lawns,  meadows,  paflures,  and  pleafant  feed- 
ing-places : whence  their  denomination  “ filveftres,”  q.  d. 
beads  of  the  wood. 

“ Bealls  of  the  chafe”  refide  all  the  day  time  in  the  fields, 
and  on  the  mountains  afar  ofF,  to  prevent  furprife  ; but 
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Beat,  St.,  mountains  of,  are  mountains  of  Swifferland 
in  the  canton  of  Berne,  near  the  lake  Thun  ; the  rocks  of 
which  are  calcareous  and  rugged,  and  containing  in  a few 
places  broken  petrifadlions.  Some  of  thefe  rocks  are  per- 
pendicular, and  even  impending,  and  are  marked  at  different 
elevations  with  furrows,  occafioned  by  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
which  in  former  periods  was  probably  feveral  hundred  feet 
above  its  prefent  level. 

Beat,  in  Horology.  See  Beats. 

Beat,  in  the  Manege.  A horfe  is  faid  to  beat  the  dull, 
when,  at  each  ftroke  or  motion,  he  does  not  take  in  ground 

...  , c i .1  n • - , or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs.  He  is  more  particularly 

on  mp-ht  s approach,  they  teed,  as  the  rett,  in  meadows,  r ■ , f , . 6..  , , , ,r  , ; 

„ ri,  ■ „ ,,  n ,,  , , ,,  laid  to  beat  the  duit  at  terra  a terra , when  he  does  not 

Rrr  whence  then-  annexation  “ campeitres,  q.  d.  bealts  , , 1 M 1 • n i j I • , ■ 

r 1 take  in  ground  enough  with  his  moulders,  making  his 


&c.  whence  their  appellation 
of  the  field. 

In  our  Statute  books,  “ beafts  of  chafe”  are  five  ; the 
buck,  doe,  fox,  martin,  and  roe.  “ Beafts  of  the  foreft,” 
called  beafts  of  venery,  are  the  buck,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf : 
•and  “ beafts  and  fowls  of  the  warren”  are,  the  hare,  coney, 
pheafant,  and  partridge.  See  Game. 

No  other,  according  to  Mamvood,  are  accounted  beafts 
or  fowls  of  warren,  than  hares,  coneys,  pheafants,  and  par- 
tridges. Lord  Coke  is  of  another  opinion,  diftinguilhing 
•beafts  of  the  warren,  from  fowls  of  the  warren.  Under  the 
•former  he  includes  hares,  coneys,  and  roes  : the  latter  he 
divides  into fdvejlres,  campefres,  and  aquatiles.  To  the  firft 
belong  the  pheafant,  woodcock,  &c.  to  the  fecond  the  par- 
tridge, quail,  rail,  & c.  to  the  third  the  mallard,  hern,  &c. 
Coke  on  Littleton,  p.  233. 

Beast  of  burden  is  underftood  of  all  quadrupeds  employed 
in  carrying  goods  on  their  backs.  To  this  clafs  belong 
elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules,  alfes,  and  the 
ftieep  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

BeAst,  in  Games  op' Chance,  a game  at  cards,  played  thus  ; 
the  bell  cards  are  the  king,  queen,  &c.  of  which  are  formed 
three  heaps,  denominated  the  king,  the  play,  and  the  troilet. 
Three,  four,  or  five  may  play ; and  to  every  one  arc  dealt 
■five  cards.  Before  the  play  every  one  ftakes  to  the  three 
heaps.  He  that  wins  moll  tricks  takes  up  the  heap  called 
the  play  : he  that  has  the  king  takes  up  the  heap,  fo  called  ; 
and  he  that  has  three  of  any  fort,  as  three  fours,  three  fives, 
three  fixes,  See.  takes  up  the  troilet  heap. 

Beast  at  ombre,  is  where  the  player  or  perfon  that  under- 
takes the  game,  loles  it  to  the  other  two  ; the  penalty  of 
which  is  a forfeiture  equal  to  the  ftake  played  for. 

BEASTAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan,  80  miles  S.W.  of  Kin. 

Beasts,  rather,  fee  Rother. 

BEAT,  in  Fencing,  denotes  a blow  or  ftroke  given  with 
the  fword.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beats,  the  firft  perform- 
ed with  the  foible  of  a man’s  fword  on  the  foible  of  his  ad- 
verfary’s,  which  in  the  fchools  is  commonly  called  baterie, 
from  the  French  batre,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  a pnrfuit,  to 
make  an  open  upon  the  adverfary.  The  fecond  and  belt 
kind  of  beat  is  performed  with  the  fort  of  a man’s  fword 
upon  the  foible  of  his  adverfary’s,  not  with  a fpring,  as  in 
binding,  but  with  a jerk,  or  dry  beat '5  and  is  therefore  moll 
proper  for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  becaufe 
of  the  rebound  a man’s  fword  has  thereby  from  his  adver- 
fary’s, whereby  he  procures  to  himfelf  the  better  and  furer 
opportunity  of  rifpofting. 

Beat,  St.,  in  Geography,  atown  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  St.  Gaudens,  on  the  Garonne.  All  the 
hosfes  are  built  of  marble,  the  neighbourhood  fupplying  no 
other  materials.  It  is  feated  between  two  mountains,  clofe 
to  the  town  on  each  fide.  The  place  contains  1056  and  the 
canton  -9588  inhabitants : the  territory  includes  247A  kilio- 
metres  and  25  communes.  N.  lat.  42°  50'.  W.  long.  i°  6'. 


enough 

ftrokes  or  motions  too  Ihort,  as  if  he  made  them  all  m 
one  place.  He  beats  the  dull  at  curvets,  when  he  does 
them  too  precipitantly  and  too  low.  He  beats  upon  a 
walk,  when  he  walks  too  Ihort,  and  thus  rids  but  little 
ground,  whether  it  be  in  ftraight  lines,  rounds,  or  paffings. 

Beat  upon  the  hand,  feeCHACK. 

Beat  of  the  Drum,  in  the  Military  Art,  is  differently  per- 
formed, according  to  the  purpofes  defigned  by  it.  Notice 
is  hereby  given  of  any  fudden  change  ; foldiers  are  fummoned 
to  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters  ; and  the  various  move- 
ments before  and  after,  and  during  the  engagement,  are  de- 
noted by  different  heats  of  the  drum. 

The  chief  beats  or  beatings  on  the  drum  are,  the  general, 
the  affembly .,  the  chamade , the  march,  the  reveille,  the  retreat, 
&c.  See  Drum. 

Beat,  in  Mafic,  is  a grace  marked  thus  : " or  thusf^N 
Its  effedl  is  juft  the  contrary  of  a tranfient  (hake  in  ra- 
pid movements,  where  it  can  neither  be  prepared  nor  t unf- 


it confifts  merely  of  three  notes  : 


ed. 


tranfient  ftiakes : — 

.tfctf- 

Explained. 

BE  AT  A,  in  Church  Hifory.  See  Mass  of  the  Be  at  a. 

Beata,  Cape,  is  at  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo  or  Hifpaniola.  N.  lat.  170  42'.  W.  long.  72°  2'. 

Beata  Ifland , is  about  14  leagues  S.W.  by  W.  from  the 
cape. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  to  divers 
forts  of  workmen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  hammer  or  flatten 
certain  matters,  particularly  metals.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet 
with  plajler-beater,  cement-beater,  mortar-beater.  See. 

Beaters,  gold,  are  artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold  and 
filver  with  a hammer  on  a marble,  in  moulds  of  vellum  and 
bullocks’  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit  for  gilding  of 
filvering  of  copper,  iron,  fteel,  wood,  See. 

Gold-beaters  differ  from  flatters  of  gold  and  filver,  as  the 
former  bring  their  metals  into  leaves  by  the  hammer ; 
whereas  the  latter  only  flatten  it  by  preffing  it  through  a 
mill,  preparatory  to  beating.  See  Go  l so-beating. 

There  are  alfo  tin-beaters  employed  in  the  looking-glafis 
trade,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  beat  tin  on  large  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves,  fit  to  be  applied  with 
quickiilver  behind  looking-glaffes.  See  Foliating. 

Beater  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  inftrument  wherewith  to  gra- 
vel walks  and  alleys  in  gardens  even.  It  is  a piece  of  wood 
half  a yard  long,  fix  inches  thick,  and  eight  or  nine  broad, 
having  a handle  fixed  obliquely  in  the  middle. 

I 2 BEATIA. 
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BEATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spain,  in 
Baetica,  fouth-eaft  of  Caftulo,  and  near  it. 

BEATIFIC  Vision.  SeeVisioN. 
BEATIFICATION,  in  Electricity,  a term  ufedbyprO- 
feffor  B oze  to  denote  an  ele&rical  experiment,  by  which  he 
ir.circled  the  head  of  a perfon  ftrongly  eledfrified,  and  Hand- 
ing on  alarge  cake  of  pitch,  with  a luminous  glory,  refembling 
that  with  which  painters  ornament  the  heads  of  faints.  The 
fec:et  of  this  experiment,  which  occalioned  many  fruitlefs 
and  expenfive  trials  to  the  firft  electricians  in  Europe,  con- 
lifted  in  the  ufe  of  a fuit  of  armour  decked  with  fteel,  in 
various  figures  ; and  the  glory  was  produced  by  rays  iffuing 
from  the  edges  of  the  helmet. 

Beatification, in  the  Romifh  Church , the  adtby  which 
the  pope  declares  a perfon  happy  after  death. 

Beatification  differs  from  canonization  ; in  the  former,  the 
ppe  does  not  adt  as  a judge  in  determining  the  llate  of  the 
eatified,  but  only  grants  a privilege  to  certain  perfons  to 
honour  him  by  a particular  religious  worfhip,  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  fuperftitious  worfhippers  ; but  in  canoni- 
zation, the  pope  fpeaks  as  a judge,  and  determines  “ ex  ca- 
thedra” upon  the  Hate  of  the  canonized. 

Beatification  was  introduced  when  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  delay  the  canonization  of  faints,  for  the  greater  af- 
furance  of  the  truth  and  manifeftation  of  the  rigorous  fteps 
taken  in  the  procedure. 

The  ceremony  of  beatification  is  a previous  one  to  that 
of  canonization ; and  cannot  be  performed  till  50  years 
after  the  death  of  the  perfon  thus  honoured.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  certificates  or  atteftations  of  the  charadler  and  miracles 
of  the  perfon  for  whom  this  honour  is  intended,  are  produced 
and  examined  by  the  congregation  of  rites.  An  advocate, 
called  by  the  people  the  devil’s  advocate,  is  employed  to 
conteft  the  claims  of  the  candidate  ; and  it  is  the  Sufinefsof 
an  advocate,  engaged  on  the  other  fide,  to  obviate  and  re- 
fute the  cavils  of  the  adverfary.  As  foon  as  the  faint’s  claim 
is  confirmed,  he  is  admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of  beati- 
fication by  the  pope’s  decree.  His  relics,  if  any  fuch  are 
found,  become  henceforth  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  all 
good  Chriftians  ; his  images  are  crowned  with  rays,  and  a 
particular  office  is  fet  apart  for  him  ; and  the  day  of  his  be- 
atification is  diftinguifhed  by  the  grant  of  indulgences  and 
remiffion  of  fins. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  particular  orders  of  monks  afiume 
to  themfelves  the  power  of  beatification.  Thus  Oclavia 
Melchiorica  was  beatified  with  extraordinary  ceremonies  by 
the  Dominicans,  for  a legacy  of  7000  dollars  to  the  order. 

BEATING,  among  Sporlfmen,  denotes  the  noife  which 
hares  make  in  Rutting-time. 

The  hare  is  faid  to  beat,  the  hart  to  bell,  &c. 

Beating,  Pulsation,  in  Medicine,  is  applied  to  the 
reciprocal  agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  pulfe. 
£ee  Pulsation. 

Beating  of  the  heart.  See  Palpitation. 

Beating  Flax,  or  He  nip,  is  an  operation  in  the  drefting  of 
thefe  matters,  contrived  to  render  them  more  foft  and 
pliant. 

When  hemp  has  been  fwingled  a fecond  time,  and  the 
hurds  laid  by,  they  take  the  ftrikes,  and  dividing  them  into 
dozens  and  half  dozens,  make  them  up  into  large  thick  rolls, 
which  being  broached  on  long  ftrokes,  are  fet  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  to  dry  ; after  which  they  lay  them  in  a round 
trough  made  for  the  purpofe,  and  there  with  beetles,  beat 
them  well,  till  they  handle,  both  without  and  within,  as 
pliant  as  poflible,  without  any  hardnefs  or  roughnefs  to  be 
felt : that  done,  they  take  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
divide  the  ftrikes  as  before,  and  if  any  be  found  not  fuf* 


ficiently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up,  and  beat  them  over  as 

before. 

Beating  hemp  is  a punifhment  infli&ed  on  loofe  and"  difor- 
derly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  Book-Binding,  denotes  the  knocking  a book 
in  quires  on  a marble  block,  with  a heavy  broad-faced  ham- 
mer, after  folding,  and  before  binding  or  Hitching.  On 
the  beating  of  it  properly,  the  elegance  and  excellence  of 
the  binding,  and  the  eafy  opening  of  the  book  principally 
depend. 

Beating,  in  the  Paper  Works,  fignifies  the  beating  of 
paper  on  a Hone  with  a heavy  hammer  with  a large  fmooth 
head  and  fhort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it  more  fmooth 
and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writing. 

Beating  the  Wind,  was  a pra&ice  in  ufe  in  the  ancient 
method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either  of  the  combatants 
did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  appointed,  the  other 
was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  to  make  fo  many  flonriflies  with 
his  weapon  ; by  which  he  was  intitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  a conqueror.  Du-Cange. 

Beating  the  Hands  or  Feet , by  way  of  praife  or  appro- 
bation. See  Applause. 

Beating  Time,  in  Mtf.c.  See  Battue  la  Mesure, 

Beating,  in  Navigation,  the  operation  of  making  a pro- 
grefs  at  fea  againft  the  wind,  in  a zig-zag  line  or  traverfe, 
by  fleering  alternately  clofe-hauled  on  the  larboard  and  ftarl 
board  tacks.  See  Tacking. 

Beating,  Drubbing,  or  Stripes,  make  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  as  well  as  univerfal  fpeeies  of  punifhment.  Among 
the  Romans  it  obtained,  under  the  denomination  of  ver- 
ier are,  fujlig  are , fagellare,  pulfare,  &c.  In  the  Eaft  it 
Hill  prevails  under  the  name  of  bajlonado. 

Some  diftinguifh  between  pulfation  and  verier ation,  as  if 
the  latter  imported  a beating  with  pain,  the  former  without  • 
but  this  diltindlion  is  not  always  obferved. 

Beating,  in  the  Englifh  Laws.  See  Battery. 

Beating  in  the  Flanks,  a diftemper  to  which  black  cattle 
are  fubjedf,  and  is  an  indication  of  a great  inflammation  in 
the  bowels. 

Beating,  in  Hufbandry.  See  Burning  of  Land. 

BEATITUDE,  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the 
higheft  degree  of  happinefs  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of. 

In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts  to  the  faipe  with  what  we 
otherwife  called  blejfednefs  and  fovereign  felicity ; by  the 
Greeks  called  i^cu^ona. ; and  by  the  Latins  fummum  bonumt 
beatitudo,  and  beatitas. 

Beatitude,  among  Divines,  denotes  the  beatific  vifion, 
or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a future  life  to  all  eternity. 

Beatitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  thefes  con- 
tained in  Chrift’s  fermon  on  the  mount,  whereby  he  pro- 
nounces bleffed  the  poor  in  fpirit,  thofe  that  mourn,  the 
meek,  & c: 

Beatitude  was  alfo  a title  anciently  given  to  all  bifhops  ; 
but  of  later  days  reftrained  to  the  pope. 

It  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  alfo  given  to  lav- 
men. 

BEATON,  BETON,orBETHUNE,  David,  in  Biography, 
primate  of  Scotland,  and  cardinal  of  Rome,  was  defcended 
from  a family  originally  of  France,  and  the  nephew  of  arch- 
bifliop  James  Beaton,  his  predeceftor  in  the  primacy.  He 
was  born  in  1494 ; and  having  pafled  through  the  ordinary 
difcipline  of  the  fchools,  and  of  the  univerlity  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, he  was  fent  to  France  by  his  uncle,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  education.  In  the  univerfity  of  Paris  he  ap- 
plied with  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  and  alfo  of  divinity,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
fervice  of  the  church.  At  the  proper  age,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders  $ but,  notwithftanding  his  clerical  character,  he 

was 
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was  employed  in  feveral  affairs  of  importance  by  John  duke 
of  Albany,  regent  of  Scoland,  and  appointed  refident  at  the 
court  of  France  in  1519.  In  1523  his  uncle,  being  promoted 
to  the  archbilhopric  of  St.  Andrew’s,  refigned  the  rich 
abbacy  of  Arbroath  in  his  favour,  and  having  obtained  from 
the  pope  a difpenfation  for  holding  it  two  years  without 
taking  the  habit,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1525,  and  took 
his  feat  in  parliament  as  abbot.  Having  ingratiated  him- 
felf  with  the  young  king,  whom  he  had  ferved  in  France 
during  his  minority,  he  was  promoted  in  1528  to  the  high 
office  of  lord  privy-feal.  In  this  capacity  he  obtained  the 
king’s  confidence  ; and  in  1533  he  was  entrultcd  with  an 
important  com  million  which  required  his  return  to  France, 
where  he  was  eminently  inllrumental  in  maintaining  the  at- 
tachment of  James  to  the  French  interell,  and  where  he 
was  employed  in  negociating  feveral  important  concerns  be- 
tween the  two  pourts,  and  in  demanding  for  his  mailer, 
Magdalen,  the  Icing’s  daughter,  in  marriage.  During  his 
flay  at  the  Frefich  court,  he  gained  the  elteem  of  king 
Francis  I.  to  fitch  a degree,  that  he  granted  him  feveral 
fingular  favours  ; levelling  him,  in  1537,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a native  of'  France,  and  conferring  upon  him,  in 
the  fame  year,  the  valuable  bifhopric  of  Mirepoix.  King 
James  having  efpoufed  the  princefs  Magdalen  at  Paris  in 
1537,  the  abbot  of  Arbroath  accompanied  them  to  Scotland; 
and  after  her  death,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  deputed  to 
negociate  a fecond  marriage  for  the  king  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  whom  he  condudled  to  Scot- 
land in  1538,  where  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  St. 
Andrew’s.  In  this  year  he  was  advanced  by  pope  Paul  III. 
who  wiffied  to  attach  the  clergy  of  Scotland  and  England 
to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  uncle  foon  after,  he  fucceeded  to  the  primacy, 
and  exercifed  the  fingular  powers  with  which  he  was  inverted 
in  evincing  his  attachment  to  the  religion  and  intererts  of 
Rome,  in  conducting  a very  fevere  inquifition  into  heretical 
doftrines,  and  in  caufing  profecutions  to  be  inftituted  againrt 
feveral  perfons,  of  whom  forne  were  men  of  family  and  dif- 
tinClion.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had  prefented  to  the  king  a 
roll  of  360  of  the  chief  nobility  and  barons,  as  fufpeCted  of 
herefy,  and  if  the  king’s  death  had  not  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  fanguinary  purpofes,  thefe,  and  perhaps  many 
more,  mart  have  fallen  facrifices  to  his  perfecuting  power, 

• which  his  majefty  did  not  feem  difpofed  to  controul. 
At  the  inftigation  of  the  cardinal,  Jame3  undertook 
the  invafion  of  England,  and  at  Sclway  Mofs  the  royal 
army  was  totally  defeated  in  1542  ; but  this  unexpected 
aifafter  proved  fatal  to  the  king,  and  he  died  foon  after- 
wards. The  cardinal  was  the  only  perfon  of  authority  who 
was  prefent  with  him  in  his  laft  moments  ; and  he  is  accufed 
of  having  forged  a will,  in  which  the  king  appointed  him 
together  with  three  other  noblemen,  to  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  queen  Mary.  This  faCt  is 
confidered  as  unqueftionable  by  the  generality  of  modern, 
■as  well  as  the  more  early  hirtorians.  But  the  Englifh  in- 
tereft  prevailed,  and  the  earl  of  Arran  was  declared  to  be 
regent.  Upon  this  Cardinal  Beaton  was  apprehended  and 
confined  ; but  in  a little  while,  he  contrived  by  his  political 
ability  and  influence  not  only  to  be  liberated,  but  to  be  ap- 
pointed high- chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  commiffion 
of  legate  “ a latere,”  which  he  foon  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  empowered  him  to  proceed  in 
his  favourite  defign  of  extirpating  heretics.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  defign,  he  caufed  feveral  perfons  to  be  condemned 
and  executed  ; and  among  the  reft,  Mr.  George  Wifhart, 
the  moft  famous  proteftant  preacher  in  Scotland,  who  was 
burnt  at  St.  Andrew’s  in  1646  ; the  cardinal  himfelf,  as  it 
has  been  afferted  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan,  being 
feated  at  a window  as  a fpe&atov  of  the  tragedy.  This 


execution  produced  great  difeontent  and  murmur  among ft 
the  adherents  of  the  proteftant  religion  ; and  as  the  forms 
of  law  had  not  been  duly  regarded,  they  meditated  a re- 
venge. The  cardinal,  himfelf,  however,  apprehended  no 
danger  ; and  fo  prevalent  was  his  intereft  at  this  time,  that 
the  earl  of  Crawford  was  gratified  by  marrying  his  eldeft 
fon  to  the  cardinal’s  natural  daughter;  for  notwithrtand- 
ing  his  profeffion  and  high  rank  in  the  church,  Beaton,, 
without  difguife,  kept  a concubine,  by  whom  he  had  feve- 
ral children.  In  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  death  of 
Wifhart,  the  event  which  this  good  man  denounced,  and  as 
lome  have  laid,  without  fufficient  reafons,  predicted,  hap- 
pened to  the  cardinal.  A confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
Ins  life  by  fome  perfons  whom  he  had  difobliged  ; and  they, 
accompanied  by  a fmall  number  of  attendants,  furprifed  the 
caille  ol  St.  Andrew’s,  in  which  the  cardinal  lodged,  ruftied 
into  his  chamber,  and  difpatched  him  with  them  iwords. 
One  of  the  confpirators,  James  Melville,  exprefsly  imputed 
his  revenge  to  the  cardinal’s  perfecution  of  Wifhart.  This 
event  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  May  1646,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  to  the  French  intereft  in 
Scotland. 

_ Beaton’s  character  is  fufficientlv  marked  in  tire  hiftory  of 
his  life.  Poffeffed  of  talents,  which  qualified  him  for  the  high 
rank  to  which  his  ambition  afpired,  and  which  l.e  occu- 
pied both  in  the  church  and  the  ftate,  he  efpoufed  and 
promoted  the  intereft  of  Rome,  as  the  moft  effectual  me- 
thod of  fecuring  his  advancement.  Dr.  Robertfon,  in- 
deed, aferibes  his  fupport  of  the  Romifh  fuperllition,  and 
his  enmity  to  the  reformers,  merely  to  political  motives  ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  more  efpecially  when  we 
confider  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  that  a real  bigotry 
in  favour  of  popery  might  blend  itfelf  with  the  principles 
and  views  of  ambition  and  policy.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  ambition  was  unbounded,  that  he  was  haughty  and 
violent  in  his  temper,  that  his  infolence  was  carried  to  the 
highell  pitch,  and  that  his  character,  upon  the  whole,  was 
extremely  deteftable.  His  violence,  as  a periecutor,  mult 
ever  caufe  his  memory  to  be  held  in  abhorrence,  by  thofe  who 
have  any  feelings  of  humanity,  or  any  regard  for  religious 
liberty.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  learning,  being  pre'l 
vented  from  acquiring  it  by  his  early  and  continued  appli- 
cation to  public  bufinefs;  and  his  morals  wefte  unbecoming 
his  flation.  Biog.  Brit.  Robertfon ’s  Hilt,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  97,  & c. 

Krt  Ad  ORUM,  In  sula,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  to  one  of  the  Oafes  (See  Oasis)  of  Africa,  called  an 
ijland,  becaufe  it  was  furrounded  with  fand,  like  an  ifland  in 
the  lea,  and  denominated  “ infula  Beatorum,”  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  abounded  with  water,  wine,  and  other 
neceffaries  of  life,  though  encompaffed  by  vaft  fandy  deferts. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  Oafis  was  a aiftria  of  the 
“ Oafitre  nomi,”  about  feven  days  journey  weft  of  Thebes. 
Others  fuppofe  that  it  was  fituated  in  the  “ Regio  Ammo- 
niaca,”  and  that  it  was  the  fite  of  the  temple  of  Ammon, 
which  was  amply  fupplied  with  fountains  and  vegetation, 
and  afforded  a very  pleafant  habitation.  Ulpian  fays,  that 
it  was  a place  of  bamfhment  for  real  or  pretended  criminals, 
whence,  as  it  was  furrounded  by  fand,  there  was  no  proba- 
bility cf  efcape. 

BEATS,  \n  Horology,  are  the  audible  ftrokes  which  atooth 
of  the  laft  wheel  in  a clock  or  watch  movement  makes 
againft  its  pallet,  to  maintain  the  vibration  of  a pendulum, 
or  ofcillation  of  a balance.  The  interval  between  two  fuq- 
ceffive  beats,  in  a clock  or  watch  with  an  ordinary  efcape- 
ment,  is  equal  to  one  vibration  or  ofcillation,  but  is  not 
exactly  contemporary  with  it,  becaufe  the  latter  is  counted 
as  commencing  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  its  arc  ; where, 
as  the  foimer  begins  at  fuch  other  degree  of  it,  as  the 
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nature- of  the  efcapement  determines:  a vibration  here  im- 
plies either  one  diredt  or  one  retrograde  paffage  through  the 
whole  arc  of  a pendulum,  and  an  ofcillation  one  -diredl  or 
one  retrograde  motion  of  a balance  through  its  whole  arc. 
Hence,  in  a common  clock  or  watch,  the  words  beat,  vi- 
bration, and  ofcillation,  are  fynonymous  terms,  when  ap- 
plied as  the  meafure  of  the  fmalleft  fubdivifion  of  time  ; 
there  being  a ftroke  of  the  laft  wheel  at  fome  part  of  every 
vibration  or  ofcillation ; but  in  thofe  agronomical  and  marine 
time-pieces  which  have  detached  efcapements,  there  is  but 
one  beat  in  two  vibrations  or  ofcillations,  the  alternate  ftroke 
of  the  piece  which  unlocks  the  detent  being  ufually  iilent  ; 
in  thefe  machines,  therefore,  the  beats  are  flower  by  one 
half  than  in.  ordinary  ones,  notwithftanding  the  movements, 
or  mechanifm  of  wheels  and  pinions,  may  be  the  fame  in 
both,  and  the  vibrations  or  ofcillations  fimilar.  In  any  horo- 
logi-.al  machine,  the  number  of  vibrations  or  ofcillations 
which  it  makes  in  an  hour,  is  the  value  of  its  train,  which 
may  be  thus  determined,  viz.  “ Divide  double  the  produdl 
-£>f  all  the  wheels,  by  the  exact  produdl  of  all  the  pinions, 
and  the  quotient  will  by  the  train  univerfally the  great 
wheel  and  its  pinion,  however,  being  ufed  only  to  regulate 
the  period  of  going  after  winding  up,  and  to  communicate 
motion,  are  left  out  of  the  calculation.  The  reaion  why 
•t'he  produdl  of  all  the  wheels  is  required  to  be  doubled,  is, 
that  one  tooth  of  the  laft  wheel  does  not  completely  efcape 
its  pallet  in  lets  than  two  fucceffive  vibrations  or  ofcillations 
in  any  efcapement.  The  beats  of  a pocket  watch  are  a very 
convenient  meafure  of  fmall  portions  of  time,  and  might  be 
applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes  with  advantage,  particu- 
larly if  they  were  each  an  exact  fraction,  fuch  as  | or 

of  the  fecond,  which  rhey  might  as  eaflly  be  as  other- 
wife.  (Vid.  Nichollon’s  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  49 — and  189. 
and  vol.  v.  p.  46,  4to.  Series.)  In  the  belt  time-pieces  or 
chronometers  for  determining  the  longitude,  this  circum- 
itance  is  attended  to,  and  the  trains  are  ufually  either  14,400 
or  18,000,  namely,  either  four  or  five  ofcillations;  i.  e. 
either  two,  or  two  and  a half  beats  per  fecond,  by  reafon  of 
their  efcapements  being  detached.  If  the  fame  attention 
were  pv.’id  to  the  trains  of  common  pocket  watches,  the 
frequency  of  their  beats  would  fit  them  for  nice  obfervations 
in  fome  of  the  departments  of  philofophy,  and  give  them, 
in  this  refpedl,  a preference  even  over  more  accurate  inftru- 
ments  with  lefs  frequent  beats  : but  at  prefent,  the  only  at- 
tention that  is  paid  by  the  makers  to  the  value  of  the  train 
of  a common  watch  is,  that,  for  a fmall  balance,  it  may  be  a 
quick  one,  and  for  a large  balance  a flow  one  ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  momentum  of  the  balance  fhall  not  be  too 
much  controlled  by  the  maintaining  power,  which  necef- 
fary  provifion  might  be  equally  attended  to,  if  the  beat  were 
made  an  exadl  fractional  portion  of  a fecond.  In  any  watch 
the  whole  train  or  vibrations  in  an  hour  divided  by  3600, 
the  feconds  in  an  hour,  will  give  the  vibrations  per  fecond 
of  that  watch.  See  Clock-Movement,  Dead-Beat, 
Escapement,  &c. 

Beats,  in  Mufu,  are  certain  pulfations  of  two  conti- 
nued founds,  as  in  an  organ,  that  are  out  of  tune,  oc- 
cafioned  by  warring  vibrations  that  prevent  coincidence 
in  any  two  concords.  This  phenomenon,  which  was  firft 
difeovered  by  M.  Sauveur,  has  not  only  been  deferibed  by 
Dr.  Smith  in  his  “ Harmonics”  but  made  the  foundation  of  a 
fyftem  of  temperament.  “ In  tuning  mufical  inftruments, 
(fays  he,  Sedl.  IV.  Prop.  X.)  efpecially  organs,  it  is  a 
known  thing,  that  while  a confonance  is  imperfedl,  it  is  not 
fmooth  and  uniform  as  when  perfect,  but  interrupted  with 
very  fenflble  undulations  or  beats  ; which,  while  the  two 
founds  continue  at  the  fame  pitch,  fucceed  one  another  in 
equal  tynes,  and  in  longer  and  longer  times,  while  either  of 
the  founds  approaches  gradually  to  a perfect  confonance  with 


the  other;  till  at  laft  the  undulations  vaniflr,  and  have  a 
fmooth,  uniform,  confonance.” 

Thefe  beats,  the  fame  author  obferves,  are  of  ufe  in 
tuning  an  organ  to  any  deflred  degree  of  exadlnefs. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Smith,  though  excellent,  is  far  too 
profound  for  the  perfons  moll  in  want  of  it  1 the  organ  and 
harpfichord  tuners  are  feldom  mathematicians  ; and  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrines  laid  down  in  this  book,  would  re- 
quire as  much  fcience  as  Newton’s  “ Principia”. 

The  beats  of  two  diflonant  organ  pipes,  refemble  the 
beating  of  the  pulfe  to  the  touch  : and,  like  the  human 
pulfe  in  a fever,  the  more  diflonant  are  the  founds,  the 
quicker  they  beat,  and  the  flower  as  they  become  better  in 
tune  ; till  at  length  they  are  loft  in  the  coincident  vibrations 
of  the  two  founds.  See  Vibration,  Temperament,  and 
Tuning- 

BE  ATTIE,  James,  L.L.D.,  Biography,  a celebrated 
moral  philofopher  and  poet,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1735,  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  North-Britain.  His  father 
was  in  a ftation  of  life  no  higher  than  that  of  a little  fanner, 
a clafs  of  men  fubjeft  to  much  hardlhip  and  indigence  in 
Scotland.  He  was,  however,  poflefled  with  that  laudable 
fpirit  which  fo  frequently  in  that  country  raifes  native 
genius  from  obfeurity  ; and  he  bellowed  upon  his  fona  lite- 
rary education,  firft  in  the  parochial  fchool  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  then  in  the  college  of  New  Aberdeen.  The 
youth  was  aflilled  in  his  progrefs  through  the  ftudies  of  the 
latter,  by  the  liberality  of  a brother,  (his  father  having 
died  when  he  was  7 years  of  age,)  and  by  one  of  thofe 
fmall  exhibitions  which  have  been  annexed  to  it  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  ; and  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  in  the  intervals  of  the  feflions  by  teaching 
at  a country  fchool.  For  fome  conliderable  portion  of  his 
early  life,  ft  is  known  that  he  adted  as  a fchoolmafter,  in 
Kincardinelhire.  At  length  he  removed  to  Aberdeen,  and 
engaged  as  afliilant  to  the  mailer  of  the  principal  grammar- 
fchool,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 

The  talent  which  firft  made  him  known  to  the  world 
was  that  of  poetry,  which  he  had  cultivated  from  his  youth. 
In  1761,  he  publilhed  a volume  of  “ Original  Poems  and 
Tranflations,”  which  in  1765  was  followed  by  “The 
Judgmentof  Paris.”  Thefe  performanceswere  charadlerifed 
by  richnefs  and  elegance  of  language  and  melody  of  verfifi- 
eation  ; but  rather  denoted  a refined  tafte  in  poetry,  than 
a powerful  and  inventive  genius.  They  probably  brought 
the  author  into  notice  at  the  place  of  his  refidence,  but 
feem  to  have  excited  little  attention  among  readers  in  general. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  his  rifing  reputation  was  to  obtain  for 
him  the  patronage  of  theearlof  Errol,  whorefidedintheneighi 
bonrhoodof  Aberdeen.  Befides  other  benefits,  the  influence 
of  this  nobleman  acquired  for  Mr.  Beattie  the  honourable 
fituation  of  profelfor  of  moral  philofophy  and  logic  in  the 
marilchal  college  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  capacity  he  next 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a philofophical 
work,  entitled  “An  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,  in  Oppofition  to  Sophiftry  and  Scepticifm,”  8vo. 
1 760.  The  progrefs  made  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Hume’s 
principles,  efpecially  among  his  countrymen,  could  not  fail 
of  exciting  alarm  among  the  friends  of  revealed  religion. 
How  long  Beattie  had  ranked  among  thefe,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  An  admired  poem  of  his,  “ The  Hermit,”  in  its 
firft  form  llrongly  expreiTes  that  doubt  of  a future  exif- 
tence  which  could  not  be  banifhed  from  heathen  philofo, 
phy  ; and  in  a poem  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  warmly 
congratulates  himfelf  on  having  efcaped  “ From  Pyrrho’s 
maze  and  Epicurus’  fty.”  There  is  a vein  of  acrimony 
and  exafperation  in  all  his  allufions  to  the  fceptical  philofo- 
phy, which  renders  not  improbable  the  report  of  a perfo- 
nal  offence  received  by  him  from  Hume  ; though  there  is 
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no  reaforr  lo  doubt  that  when  he  wrote  his  book,  he  was 
very  fmcerely  impreffed  with  the  danger  of  the  tenets  he 
oppofed,  and  that  he  ever  after  remained  zealoufly  attached 
to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  The  author  in  this  work  is  re- 
garded as  a philofophical  difciple  of  Dr.  Reid,  admitting 
an  inftinckive  principle  of  the  perception  of  truth,  and 
founding  it  upon  that  faculty  of  common  fenfe , which  acts  in 
a fimilar  manner  upon  all,  or  a great  majority,  of  mankind. 
As  he  wrote  with  more  eloquence  and  a more  popular 
manner  than  Dr.  Reid,  his  performance  was  much  read, 
and  gained  him  a number  of  very  refpeckable  friends  and 
admirers.  It  is'  allowed,  that  he  has  fuccefsfully  detected 
many  of  the  fophifms  of  Hume,  and  has  brought  together 
many  ingenious  and  ufeful  thoughts  on  this  iubjeck  ; but 
the  foundation  of  its  philofophy  has  by  fome,  eipecially  by 
Dr.  Prieftley,  been  treated  as  ihallow  and  luperlicial : and  he 
has  been  cenfured  for  the  arrogance  which  he  has  difplayed 
towards  thofe  of  oppoike  opinions,  and  for  the  readinefs 
with  which  he  has  imputed  to  them  confequences  fubver- 
five  of  morality.  Indeed,  many  parts  of  his  book  favour 
more  of  the  rhetorician  than  the  philofopher.  Thefe  de- 
fers, however,  did  not  render  lefs  acceptable  an  attempt 
from  a layman  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  religion  ; and  among 
the  friends  Beattie  acquired  on  the  occafion,  were  lords 
Mansfield  and  Lyttelton,  biihops  Hurd  and  Porteus,  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and  Mrs.  Montague.  The  influence  of  lord 
Mansfield  obtained  for  him  a penfion  of  200I.  from  his 
majefty’s  privy-purfe. 

In  the  year  1 7 7 1 , his  fame  as  a poet  was  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  publication  of  the  lull 
part  of  “ The  Minftrel.”  The  fubjeck  of  this  piece, 
is  the  feigned  birth  and  education  of  a poet.  The  term 
minflrel  is  not  very  happily  applied  to  the  character  de- 
feribed  ; nor  are  the  famed  “ Gothic  days”  in  which  he  is 
placed  to  be  recognized  in  real  hiftory  : but  there  is  great 
beauty  in  the  delineation  of  the  native  poetical  difpolition 
afiigned  to  him,  and  in  the  invention  of  circumltances  by 
which  it  is  nourifhed.  The  ftanza  is  that  of  Spenfer, 
which  is  managed  with  Angular  dexterity,  and  made  to 
produce  a melody  of  verfification  fcarcely  exceeded  in  the 
range  of  Englifh  poetry.  The  fecond  part  of  this  poem, 
which  appeared  in  1774,  contains  the  maturer  education  of 
the  young  bard,  and  enlightens  his  mind  with  the  leffons 
of  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  faience.  There  are  many  fine 
trains  in  this  part,  which,  however,  deviates  from  the 
original  conception  ; and  the  work  is  left  a fragment, 
probably  becaufe  its  plan  was  found  to  involve  unavoidable 
incongruities.  The  “ Minftrel,”  whatever  be  its  defects,  is 
probably  the  performance  on  which  Beattie’s  future  fame 
will. chiefly  depend;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken 
fecure  poffeffion  of  a place  amid  the  moft  approved  poetry 
in  the  language. 

Mr.  Beattie  vifited  London  in  1771,  and  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  his  admirers.  The  degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  college  at  Aberdeen 
in  1770,  and  he  repeated  his  London  journey  in  1773,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  penfion  above  mention- 
ed. A new  edition  in  4to.of  the  “ Effay  on  Truth,”  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1776,  by  a private  fubfcription  among  his  friends, 
conducted  on  the  moft  liberal  principles,  and  to  the  volume 
were  added  three  eflays  on  fubjects  appertaining  to  polite  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  read  before  a private  fociety  at  Aber- 
deen. In  the  Effay  on  Truth,  fome  corrections  were  made, 
and  fome  harfh  reflections  were  foftened  and  modified.  The 
other  pieces  difplayed  much  refined  tafte,  found  judgment, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  beft  authors,  ancient  and  modern. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  1783,  publilhed  a quarto  volume  confid- 
ing of  “ Differtations,  Moral  and  Critical.”  Thefe  are  de- 
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tached  eflays  orr  various  fubjects,  which  formed  apart  of  a 
courfe  of  lectures  read  by  the  author  in  his  profeflional  capa- 
city. Many  ufeful  and  curious  topics  are  difeuffedin  them, 
without  any  pretenfions  to  extraordinary  fubtlety  and  acute- 
nefs,  but  in  a mode  calculated  to  improve  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  underftanding.  The  work  is  net  free  from  fomewhat 
of  the  warm  and  dogmatical  manner  which  characterifes 
the  Effay  on  Truth  and  though  not  unworthy  of  the 
writer’s  fame,  it  appears  to  have  made  little  addition  to  it. 
The  applaufe  given  by  the  bilhop  of  London  to  a fketch 
of  manufeript  lectures  to  young  perions  on  the  evidence  of 
Chriftianity,  induced  Dr.  Beattie  to  draw  up  and  publifn, 
in  1786,  a work  entitled  “ Evidences  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion, briefly  and  plainly  ftated,”  2 vols.  8vo.  This  was 
elleemed  a plain,  elegant,  and  popular  view  of  the  fubject 
wellcalculated  for  its  intended  purpofe.  In  1 700  he  published 
a fummary  of  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  “ Elements  of 
Moral  Science.”  The  firll  volume  contains  a very  accurate 
examination  and  arrangement  of  the  perceptive  facult.es 
and  active  powers  of  man.  He  lias  alfo  given  a curfory 
view  of  what  is  called  Natural  Theology.  The  fecond 
volume,  publilhed  in  1793,  comprehends  much  mifcellaneous 
information  in  ethics,  economics,  politics,  and  logic,  includ- 
ing rhetoric,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was  the 
laft  publication  of  the  author,  whofe  time  was  much  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and  with  focial  and  domeftic 
concerns;  of  which  oneof  the  deareft  to  his  heart  was  the  edu- 
cation of  his  eldeft  fon,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a youth  of  very 
extraordinary  endowments  and  uncommon  moral  excellence. 
He  was  lo  fuccefsfully  trained  by  his  father,  as  to  be  made 
his  aftillant  in  the  profefforial  chair  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ; 
and  he  was  become  the  moft  intimate  friend  and  beloved 
companion  of  his  revered  parent,  when  he  fell  into  a decline, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  22.  Dr. 
Beattie  had  fortitude  enough  to  be  the  editor  of  a fmall 
volume  of  the  youth’s  compofitions,  in  verle  and  profe, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a memoir  on  his  life  and  character, 
highly  interefting  and  unaffectedly  pathetic.  This  griev- 
ous lofs  was  followed  in  1796  by  that  of  his  younger  fon, 
Montague  Beattie,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  unhappy- 
father  was  unable,  with  all  his  refources,  to  bear  up  under 
this  accumulated  forrow.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
a blank  of  exiftence,  which  terminated  at  Aberdeen,  on 
Auguft  18,  1803,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Beattie  was  amiable  and  exemplary  in  every  department  of 
private  life,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  public  ftation  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  confer  honour  and  credit  upon  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a profeffor.  He  was  a fellow, 
.of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

BEATUS  Rhenanus,  a learned  man  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, whofe  father,  Anthony  Bilde,  affumed  the  name  of 
Rhenanus  from  Rheinach,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  born 
at  Schletftad  in  Alface,  in  1485.  He  purfued  his  ftudies 
at  Paris  and  Strafourg,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Bal'd, 
where,  in  1514,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Erafmus,  and  applied  to  the  Greek  language  under  J.  Conon 
of  Nuremberg,  and  became  a corrector  of  the  prefs  to  the 
celebrated  Frobenius.  At  the  age  of  35  he  returned  to 
Schletftad.  He  firll  publilhed  the  two  books  of  the  “ Hif- 
tory of  Velleius  Paterculus,”  and  firll  caufed  the  works  of 
Tertullian  to  be  printed  from  two  MSS.  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  two  monafteries  in  Germany..  His  notes  to 
Tertullian  were  cenfured  by  the  Spanilh  inquifition,  and 
placed  in  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  becaufe  they  con- 
tained fome  free  reflections  on  the  fenfuality  cf  the  clergy 
in  his  time.  Rhenanus  was  a man  of  extenfive  learning, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language,  church  hifto  y,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Germany. . Sculiger  fays,  that  he  contributed 
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greatly  to  revive  ancient  literature,  and  Scioppius  tears 
very  honourable  telbmony  to  his  talents  as  a critic.  To- 
wards the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  a diabetes, 
and  obtaining  no  relief  from  the  baths  of  Baden  in  Swifler- 
land,  he  died  at  Strafburg  in  1 547.  He  was  no  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  integrity  and  mo  defly,  and  his  mild  and 
conciliating  temper,  than  by  his  great  learning.  He  pro- 
Jefled  great  regard  for  Luther,  and  detefted  the  tyranny 
which  the  clergy  exercifed  at  that  period ; but  he  never 
openly  declared  in  favour  either  of  Luther  or  of  any  other 
reformer.  Although  he  was  no  lefs  difpleafed  than  Eraf- 
mus  with  the  errors  that  had  blended  themfelves  with  re- 
ligion, he  was  an  enemy  to  fchifm,  and  wifhed,  by  pfudent 
reformation,  to  preferve  the  unity  of  the  Chriftian  church. 
Of  his  works,  written  in  Latin,  which  were  numerous,  we 
fhall  only  mention  his  “ Obfervations  on  Pliny’s  Natural 
Hiflory,”  his  “ Notes  on  Livy,”  his  “ Preface  and  Anno- 
tations to  Tacitus,”  his  “ Epiftle  prefixed  to  Erafmus’s 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Origen,”  his  “ Preface  tothe  Works 
of  Erafmus,  and  his  “ Origines  Gothicae  :”  to  which  we  may 
add  his  beft  work,  entitled  “ De  rebus  Germania  libri  tres,” 
printed  at  Ulm  in  1653,  with  the  annotations  of  James 
Otto.  Jortin’s  Life  of  Erafmus.  Gen.  Biog. 

BEAU,  Charles  Le,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1701,  and 
became  profeflor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  des  Graffins, 
then  profeflbr  in  the  college-royal,  fecretary  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  perpetual  iecretary  and  penfionary  of  the 
academy  of  infcriptions.  Like  Rollin,  he  united  the  charms 
of  eloquence  with  profound  erudition,  and  was  no  lefs,  than 
this  eminent  profeflbr,  beloved  by  his  pupils.  His  moil 
confiderable  work  was  his  “ Hiflory  of  the  Lower  Empire,” 
in  French,  22  vols.  i2mo.,  which  is  written  in  a correct  and 
elegant  ftyle.  He  alfo  wrote  feveral  learned  differtations 
in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,”  and 
iome  “ Hiftorical  Eulogies,”  on  the  academicians.  His 
private  charafter  was  amiable,  and  he  was  much  efteemed 
for  his  worth  and  generofity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1778. 
His  younger  brother,  John  Lewis  Le  Beau,  was  profeflbr 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  des  Graflins,  and  member  of 
the  academy.  He  published  a difeourfeon  the  condition  of 
fortune  mod  fuitable  to  a man  of  letters  ; and  an  edition 
of  “ Homer,  Greek  and  Latin,”  2 vols.  1746,  and  of 
“ Cicero’s  Orations,”  3 vols.  1750  ; both  with  notes. 
Nouv.'  Did!.  Hift. 

Beau  Port , in  Geography,  a fpacious  and  commodious 
harbour  on  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Falkland  iflands,  capable 
of  accommodating  a large  fleet  of  (hips  in  perfedf  fafety.  It 
is  almofl  furrounded  by  the  land,  has  good  anchorage,  and 
iiffficient  depth  of  water. 

BEAUBASSIN  Bay.  See  Chignecto. 

Beaubassin  Bay , is  alfo  a bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
ftrait  of  Maghellan,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  ftrait,  where 
it  extends  to  the  W.  It  is  nearly  oppofite  to  Wallis’s  har- 
bour on  the  north  coaft,  is  a fpacious  bay,  and  has  an  open 
entrance. 

BEAUCAIRE,  a town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Nimes  and  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  oppofite  to  Tarafcon,. 
with  which  it  has  a communication  by  a bridge  of  boats. 
This  town  carries  on  a confiderable  commerce  in  wool,  filk, 
fluffs,  fpices,  drugs,  leather,  cotton,  &c.  ; and  it  has  an  an- 
nual fair  which  iafts  for  fix  days.  The  part  of  the  Rhine 
is  well  conftrudled.  The  principal  building  is  the  collegiate 
church.  The  place  contains  7943  and  the  canton  10,853 
inhabitants:  theterritory includes  162  kiliometres  andqcom- 
munes.  N.  lat.  430  48'.  E.  long.  40  30'. 

Beaucaire  de  Peguilon,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a 
polite  fcholar  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  defeended  from 


an  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  born  in  1514. 
In  confequence  of  his  literary  reputation,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  cardinal  Lorrain,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  firff 
duke  of  Guife,  and  attended  him  to  Rome.  On  his  re-* 
turn,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Metz,  and  at- 
tended his  patron  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence.  He  was  likewife  of 
lingular  fervice  in  refeuing  the  fathers  of  the  council  from 
the  perplexity  occafioned  by  different  opinions  concerning 
marriage  ; for  he  drew  up  a decree,  framed  in  terms  fo 
ambiguous  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  variety  of  opi- 
nions that  were  held,  and  by  the  different  fenfes  in  which 
it  might  be  interpreted  to  fatisfy  all  parties.  However,  he 
gave  offence  to  the  votaries  of  the  papal  power  by  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  epifcopal  order,  and  his  opi- 
nion on  this  point  was  difavowed  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
In  1568  he  refigned  his  bifhopric  to  Lewis,  cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  and  retired  to  his  caftle  of  La  Chrete  in  the  Bour- 
bonnois. Here  he  employed  himfelf  in  compofing  a “ Hif- 
tory  of  his  own  Times,”  which  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
comprifed  the  events  from  the  year  1462  to  1567.  This 
work  was  difeontinued  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1591.  It  remained  in  MS.  for  feveral 
years,  the  author  having  declined  the  publication  of  it  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  ; but  being  found  in  his  library  by 
Philip  Dinet,  he  printed  it  at  Lyons  in  1625,  in  folio.  It 
is  deemed  a well-written,  and  upon  the  whole,  a faithful 
hiflory  ; though  too  favourable  to  the  houfe  of  Guife,  and 
very  hollile  to  the  Hugonot  party.  Beaucaire,  fome  time 
after  he  had  taken  poffefiion  of  his  fee,  engaged  in  a con- 
tra verfy  with  the  Calvinifts  upon  the  future  ftate  of  chil- 
dren dying  unborn.  Gen.  Dihl. 

BEAUCE,  or  Beau  sse,  in  Geography ,thenamegivenbe- 
fore  the  revolution  toacountryof  France,  part  of  Orleannois, 
now  the  department  of  Eure  and  Loire,  which  was  fo  fertile 
in  every  part,  as  to  be  called  the  granary  of  France.  Its 
capital  was  Chartres. 

BEAUCHENES  Island,  a fmall  ifland  to  the  S. 
of  Falkland  iflands,  in  S.  lat.  53 °,  and  W.  long,  about 
5 8°  30'. 

BEAUCHASTEL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardeche,  2\  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Valence. 

BEAUCHIEF  Abbey,  was  fituated  in  a pleafant  val- 
ley, on  the  north  fide  of  Derbyflrire,  in  England,  with- 
in a Ihort  diftance  of  the  town  of  Sheffield.  This  celebrated 
religious  houfe  was  founded  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph,  lord 
of  Alfreton,  between  the  years  1172  and  1176,  for  regular 
canons  of  the  premonflratenfian  order.  Since  the  diffolution 
of  monafteries,  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  this  abbey  has  contin- 
ued to  crumble  by  the  decay  of  time,  ana  only  a part  of 
the  chapel  remains  to  mark  the  character  of  this  once 
proud  pile.  See  Pegg’s  Hiflory  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
4to. 

BEAUDUN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diffridl  of  Bar- 
jols  ; 12  miles  N.  E.  from  Barjols. 

BEAVER,  in  Zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  Castor. 
Fiber,  Linn  ecus,  which  fee.  Pennant  calls  Sorex  Mos- 
C hat  us  of  P alios,  the  Long  nofed  leaver. 

Beaver,  Bever,  and  in  Latin  Filer,  Cajlor  Sc  Cajlorius , 
John,  in  Biography,  a benedihline  monk,  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  flouriflied  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
He  is  reprefented  as  a perfon  of  ingenuity  and  induftry,  and  a 
great  mafter  of  the  hiflory  and  antiquities  of  England,  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  he  particularly  devoted  himfelf.  He 
wrote,  “ a Chronicle  of  the  Britifh  and  Englifh  Affairs,” 
from  the  coming  in  of  Brute  tohis  own  time,  which  remains  in 
MS.  in  the  Cottonian  library;  and  alfo  a book  “ De  Rebus 
7 Casnobii 
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Caenobii  Weftmoranienfis.”  He  is  commended  by  Lelar.d 
and  Bale,  and  cited  with  refpect  by  Stow  in  his  Survey  of 
London  and  Weftminfter.  Biog.  Brit. 

Beaver,  Grech,  in  Geography,  a creek  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  lake  Erie,  at  the  eall  end  about  7 miles 
S.  E.  from  Fort  Erie. 

Beaver  Creel,  Big,  falls  into  the  Allegany  river,9’ after 
having  received  feverai  branches  from  the  north-eaft,  about 
28  miles  N.  W.  from  Pittfburg.  It  rifes  in  the  fouth,  runs 
north  about  C miles,  thence  12  more  north-eaft  to  the  Salt 
Lick  town;  then  by  the  Mahoning  town  and  Salt  Springs, 
34  miles  fouth-eafterly  to  the  Kifn-kupi  town,  from  which 
to  its  mouth  are  22  miles  foutherly.  Its  whole  courle  is 
about  74  miles. 

Beaver  Z)mw,  a townfliip  in  Pennfylvania,  on  the  well 
fide  oi  Sufquehannah  river. 

Beaver  Eater,  in  Zoology.  See  Glutton. 

Beaver  IJland,  in  Geography,  an  illand  in  the  lake  Michi- 
gan. N.  lat.  45  26'.  W.  long.  85  20'. 

Beaver  Indians,  nations  of  North  America,  fituate  north 
of  Slave  lake,  in  N.  lat.  about  62  ’,  and  W.  long,  about  1 20°. 

Beaver  Kill,  is  a fouth- call  arm  of  the  Popachton  branch 
of  the  Delaware.  Its  mouth  is  17^  miles  eall  from  the 
Cook  Houfe,  and  24^  N.  W.  from  Kulhichtun  Falls. 

Beaver  L a he,  a lake  of  North  America,  forming  a part  of 
the  Saikalhawin  river,  in  N.  lat.  540  40’.  W.  long.  1020  50'. 
To  the  north  of  it  at  a little  dillance  is  the  fource  of  Churchill 
river ; to  the  fouth  is  Cumberland-houfe  ; and  not  far  from 
it  are  a number  of  houles  belonging  to  the  ILudfon’s  bay 
company. 

Beaver  River,  a river  of  North  America,  which  rifes  in 
a kike  caked  Beaver  lake  and  the  adjoining  hills,  in  about 
N.  lat.  540  40'.  W.  long.  iii°  15',  and  difeharges  itfclf 
into  la  Cros  lake,  in  N.  lat.  550  15'.  and  W.  long.  1 08 ? 30'. 

Beaver-rat,  in  Zoology.  See  Mu s Coypus. 

Beaver  Jk'tn,  the  fur  or  Ikin  of  an  amphibious  animal 
called  tire  cajlor,  or  beaver,  fometimes  found  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland,  but  moll  abundantly  in  the  province  of 
Canada  in  North  America,  and  the  uninhabited  wilds  of  Si- 
beria. The  Ikin  of  the  beaver  has  hair  of  two  kinds  : the 
lower  hairs  immediately  next  to  the  flcin  are  Ihort,  impli- 
cated together,  and  as  line  as  down ; the  upper  grow  more 
fparingly,  and  are  thicker  and  longer.  The  latter  is  of  little 
value  ; but  the  flix  or  down  is  wrought  into  hats,  ftockings, 
and  caps. 

“ The  beaver’s  flix 

Gives  kindlielt  warmth  to  weak  enervate  limbs, 

When  the  pale  blood  flow  rifes  through  the  veins.” 

Dyer’s  Fleece. 

The  merchants  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  caflor,  though 
all  equally  the  flcin s of  the  fame  animal ; thefe  are  new  cajlor, 
dry  cajlor,  and  fat  cajlor.  The  new  cajlor,  called  alfo  winter 
cajlor,  and  Mufcovite-  cajlor,  becaufe  ordinarily  refervea  to 
fend  into  Mufcovy,  is  that  taken  in  the  winter  huntings.  - 
This  is  the  bell,  and  moll  elleemed  for  rich  furs,  as  having 
loft  none  of  its  hair  by  moulting.  In  the  year  1 794  the  im- 
portation of  beaver  {kins  into  the  port  of  St.  Peterfburg 
amounted  to  the  value  of  332,35c  rubles  ; a circumftance, 
which,  as  Mr.  Tooke  obferves,  ought  to  be  a -matter  of  con- 
cern to  every  true  Ruffian,  as  it  naturally  llrikes  us  with  fur- 
pnfe,  that  a country  fo  richly  Hocked  with  wild  animals  of 
every  kind  fliould  be  dependant  on  foreign  induftry  in  this 
clafsof  its  neceflaries.  L)ry  cajlor,  or  lean  caflor,  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  fummer  huntings,  When  the  beall  is  moulted, 
and  has  loft  part  of  its  hair;  this  being  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  is  little  ufed  in  furs,  but  moftly  in  hats.  Fat  cajlor, 
ufually  called  old-coat,  or  coat -heaver,  is  that  which  has  con- 
tracted a certain  fat,  unftuous  humour,  by  fweat  exhaled 
Vol.  IV.  - * 


from  the  bodies,  of  the  favages,  who  have  worn  it  for  fom^* 
time  ; this,  though  better  than  the  dry,  is  yet  only  ufed 
for  hats. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  the  compofltion  of  hats,  furs,  &c.  Be- 
ll des  this,  in  1669,  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  it  in 
other  merchandizes;  accordingly,  a manufactory  was  lettled 
in  the  Fauxbourg  S.  Antoine  near  Paris,  where  they  made 
cloths,  flannels,  ftockings,  &:c.  of  cajlor,  with  a mixture  of 
wool.  The  manufacture  fiourifhed  for  a while,  but  foon  de- 
cayed, it  being  found  by  experience  that  the  Huffs  loft  their 
dye  when  wet,  and  that  when  dry  again  they  were  harfh  and 
ftiff  as  felts. 

After  the  ba  r is  cut  off  the  Ikin  to  be  ufed  in  hats,  the 
pelt  or  Ikin  itfelf  is  ufed  in  various  works,  viz.  for  the  cover- 
ing of  mails  and  trunks,  in  flippers,  dec. 

Beaver  is  chiefly  imported  by  the  Hudfon’s-bay  company, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  America,  where  the  amimal 
abounds.  Beaver  fkins  are  alfo  procured  in  confiderable 
abundance  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America.  See  Fur. 

Beaver’s  Town,  in  Geography,  lies  between  Margaret’s 
creek,  an  upper  N.  W.  branch  of  Mull,  ingum  river,  and  the 
north  branch  of  that  river ; at  the  head  of  which  north  branch 
there  is  only  a mile’s  portage  to  Cayahoga  river.  Beaver’s 
town  is  diflant  about  85  miles  N.  W.  from  Pittlburg. 

BEAUFET.  See  Buffet. 

BEAUFORT,  Henry,  in  Biography,  cardinal  and  bi- 
lhop  of  Winchefter,  was  the  natural  fon,  legitimated  by  par- 
liament, of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Swineford,  who 
afterwards  became  his  third  wife.  Having  been  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  was  advanced,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  to  high  ftations  both  in  the  church  and 
the  Hate.  In  1397  he  became  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  in  1399 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Wells, 
in  1404  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and  in  Tq-oybilhop 
of  Winchefter.  During  the  reigns  of  Irish  rother,  Henry  IV., 
and  of  his  nephew,  Henry  V.,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  pof- 
feffed  much  political  importance:  but  he  lived  in  great  Iplen- 
dour,  and  acquired  immenfe  wealth,  fo  that  he  was  able  to 
lend  Henry  V.  20,00c!.  to  aid  his  expedition  into  France, 
and  thus  to  divert  him  from  his  defign  of  attacking  the  re- 
venues of  the  church.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  V.  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  fon  Henry  V Enduring 
his  minority ; and  in  1424  he  was  again  made  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  In  1425,  the  diffenflons  that  fublifted  between 
him  and  the  proteftor,  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  rofe 
to  fueh  a height,  that  Beaufort  thought  it  necefiary  to  ap- 
peal to  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  then  regent  of 
France,  and  to  requeft  his  prefence  for  bringing  about  an 
accommodation.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  regent  an  affembly 
of  the  nobility  was  convened  at  St.  Alban’s;  but  their  in- 
terpoii'cion  proving  ineffectual,  the  decilion  of  the  contell 
was  referred  to  the  parliament  held  at  Leicefler  in  1426. 
The  duke  of  Gloucefter  produced  fix  articles  of  accufation 
againft  the  bifliop,  of  which  he  was  acquitted ; and  the  difpu- 
tants  being  enjoined  to  cultivate  mutual  frier  dihip,  departed 
with  outward  appearances  of  perfect  amity.  The  regent, 
however,  in  order  to  gratify  his  brother,  the  protection,  took 
away  the  great  feal  from  the  bifliop.  In  1428  the  duke  of 
Bedford  returned  to  France,  and  was  accompanied  by  Beau- 
fort to  Calais,  where  he  was  invented  with  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  EuFebius,  conferred  upon  him 
by  pope  Martin  V.  He  was  alfo  honoured  by  the  fame  pope 
with  the  character  of  legate;  but  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  forbidden  the  exercife  of  it  by  royal  proclamation. 
As  he  was  likewife  appointed  the  pope’s  legate  in  Germany, 
and  general  of  the  crufade  againft  the  Huffites,  or  heretics  of 
Bohemia,  he  obtained  from  parliament  the  grant  of  a fum 
of  money,  and  a body  of  forces,  for  the  more  fuccefsfulexe- 
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cutioa  of  his  office.  Having  embarked  with  hi?  troops  for 
France,  he  was  obliged,  for  fome  time,  with  reluctance  on 
his  own  part,  to  employ  them  under  the  duke  of  Bedford  ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  with  them  to  Bohemia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fome  months,  till  he  was  recalled  by  the  pope. 
In  1430  he  accompanied  king  Henry  into  France,  under  the 
title  of  the  king’s  “ principal  counfollor,”  and  performed 
the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  young  monarch  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  The  honours,  however,  which 
he  received  during  his  abfcnce,  were,  in  his  ellimation,  an 
inadequate  compenfation  for  the  mortification  refuiting  from 
the  duke -of  Gloucefter’s  fuccefsful  attempts  for  humbling 
his  pride,  and  reftraining  his  power.  lie  not  only  procured 
an  order  of  council,  prohibiting  any  of  the  king’s  fubjects 
from  accompanying  the  cardinal,  if  he  fhould  leave  the  king 
without  his  permiffion  ; but  he  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  bifhopric,  as  inconfiflent  with  the  dignity  ot  a cardinal. 
On  his  return,  and  for  his  more  cfFeftual  fecurity  againft  theie 
hoftile  attempts,  he  obtained,  by  the  intercemon  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  letters  of  pardon  for  all  offences  com- 
mitted by  him  contrary  to  the  ilatute  of  “ provifors,”  and 
other afts  of  “ prjemunire.”  This  pardon  was  renewed  five 
years  after,  viz.  in  1437,  for' all  crimes  whatfoever.  Not- 
WJthllanding  thefe  precautions,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in 
1442,  drew  up  fourteen  articles  of  impeachment  againft  him, 
and  prefented  them  with  his  own  hands  to  the  king,  who 
referred  the  matter  to  his  council.  The  examination  of  thefe 
articles  was  attended  with  fuch  delay,  that  the  protestor 
dropped  the  profecution,  and  the  cardinal  efcaped.  The 
caufe  of  the  proteftor’s  inveterate  enmity  againft  the  cardi- 
nal is  faid  to  have  been  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  infti- 
gating  certain  perfons  to  accufe  and  perfecute  his  duchefs 
for  treafon,  witchcraft,  and  other  notorious  crimes. 

Cardinal  Beaufort  died  in  1447,  about  a month  after  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  whofe  murder,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  was 
concerned.  The  remorfe  and  horror  occafioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  this  event,  in  the  near  approaches  of  his  own 
death,  were  “ more,”  fays  Hume,  “ than  could  naturally 
be  expedted  from  a man  hardened,  during  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life,  infalfehood  and  politics;”  and  they  are  exhibited 
in  very  impreffive  characters  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  laft 
feene  by  Shakefpcare,  in  the  laft  feene  of  the  third  aCt  of 
the  “ Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.” 

“ If  thou  be’eft  death,  I’ll  give  thee  England’s  treafure, 
Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  ifland, 

So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain.” 

Again, 

“ Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 

Dy’d  he  not  in  his  bed  ? where  fhould  he  die  ? 

Can  I make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 

Oh  ! torture  me  no  more  : I will  confefs 

Alive  again  ? Then,  fliew  me  where  he  is  ; 

I’ll  give  a thoufand  pounds  to  look  upon  him — 

He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duft  hath  blinded  them  : 

Comb  down  his  hair;  look  ! look  ! it  ftands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul. 

Give  me  fome  drink,  and  bid  th’  apothecary 
Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I bought  of  him.” 

The  cardinal  was  buried  at  Winchefter.  He  died  rich, 
and  left  large  fums  for  pious  and  charitable  purpofes,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  he  ordered  10,000  maffes 
to  be  fard  for  his  foul.  Haughty  and  turbulent,  and  fond 
of  pomp  and  power,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a faithful 
and  able  fervant  of  the  crown.  Mr.  Hume  deferibes  him  as  a 
prelate  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  but  of  an  intriguing 
and  dangerous  character.  Hume’s  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
173.  Biog.  Brit. 

Beaufort,  Margaret,  diftinguifhed  by  her  munificent 


encouragement  of  literature,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet  and  ga'andfon  of  John  of  Gaunt  } 
ihe  was  born  at  BFtfhoe,  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  1447.  Her 
firft  hufbaud  was  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  {he 
had  one  fon,  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  Her  fecond 
hufband  was  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  fecond  fon  of  Henry  duke 
of  Buckingham  ; and  her  third,  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Derby,  by  neither  of  whom  fire  had  any  iffue. 
Waving  all  pretentions  to  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  fon, 
flic  devoted  her  life  to  exercifes  of  piety  and  charity,  and 
derived  her  chief  pleafure  from  relieving  the  indigent  and 
diftreffed.  Sire  kept  conftantly  in  her  houfe  twelve  poor 
people,  whom  fhe  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed.  She  extended 
her  patronage  to  the  ftudents  of  both  univerfities,  and  to 
men  of  learning  throughout  England.  In  1502  lire  inftitut- 
ed  two  perpetual  public  lectures  in  divinity,  one  at  Oxford, 
and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  which  ftill  fubfift  under  the 
name  of  Margaret  profefforihips.  At  Cambridge  fire  eftab- 
lifhed  a perpetual  public  preacher,  whofe  duty  it  fhould  be 
to  preach,  at  leaft,  fix  fermo.ns  every  year,  at  certain  churches 
in  the  diocefes  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln  ; and  fhe  alfo 
founded  a perpetual  chantry  at  Winbourn  minfter,  inDorfet- 
fhire,  for  teaching  grammar.  But  her  nobleft  inftitutions 
were  the  colleges  of  Chrift  and  St.  John  in  Cambridge,  the 
former  founded  in  1505,  for  one  mafter,  twelve  fellows,  and 
forty-feven  fcholars,  and  the  latter  in  1508,  for  a mafter 
and  fifty  fellows  and  fcholars,  which  being  begun  juft  before 
her  death,  was  finifhed  by  her  executors.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  juftice,  that  Gray  has  made  this  lady  the  principal  objeCfc 
of  his  eulogy,  in  his  ode  on  the  inftallation  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

“ Foremoft,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud, 

“ The  venerable  Margaret  fee! 

“ Welcome,  my  noble  fon,”  fire  cries  aloud, 

“ To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me  : 

“ Pleafed  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 
“ A Tudor’s  fire,  and  a Beaufort’s  grace.” 

Her  piety  and  devotion  were  no  lefs  exemplary,  thouo-h 
partaking  in  a great  degree  of  the  fuperllition  ofkhe  times, 
than  her  charity.  She  died  in  June  1509,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  her  fon  Henry  VII.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 
She  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  tranflation  of  two  devotional 
pieces  from  the  French,  and  alfo  of  rules  and  orders  for  the 
prudence  and  attire  of  noble  ladies  at  funerals.  Biog.  Brit. 

Beaufort,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftriCt  of  Bauge.  The  place  contains  5990  and 
the  canton  15,125  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends 
200  kiliometres  and  7 communes.  The  caftle  of  Beaufort 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Somerfet,  li- 
neally defeended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
and  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  obtained  this  caftle  from  Blanche 
of  Artois,  queen  of  Navarre,  wife  to  Edmund  Crouchback, 
fecond  fon  of  king  Henry  III.,  and  firft  earl  of  Lancafter- 
N.  lat.  470  26'.  W.  long,  o'’  3'. 

Beaufort,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome,  2 leagues  N.  E.  of  Creft. 

Beaufort,  a town  of  Italy  in  Savoy,  on  the  river  Oron, 
30  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chambery.  By  the  late  French  ar- 
rangement, this  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  and  diftriCt  of  Moutiers.  The  place 
contains  3070  and  the  canton  7357  inhabitants:  the  terri- 
tory includes  182!  kiliometres  and  4 communes.  N.  lat. 
450  40’.  E.  long.  6 '48'. 

Beaufort,  a diftriCt  of  the  lower  country  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, lying  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  Combahee  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers.  It  is  69  miles  long  and  37  broad,  and  divided 
into  four  pariflies,  containing  18,753  inhabitants,  of  whom 
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only  4346  arc  whites.  The  northern  part  of  this  diftricl 
abounds  with  large  fore  ft  s of  cyprefs ; but  the  lands  are  fit  for 
railing  rice,  indigo,  &c.  It  lends  twelve  reprefentatives 
and  four  fenators  to  the  leg  filature  of  the  Rate.  The  amount 
of  taxes  is,  3,022b  2s.  nd.  ilerling. 

Beaufort  is  the  chief  town  of  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
tridf,  fituated  in  the  filand  of  Port  Royal,  at  the  mouth  of 
•Coofawhatchie  river.  It  is  a pleafant  though  fmall  town, 
having  fixty  houfes,  and  about  200  inhabitants,  diftinguilh- 
,ed  by  their  hofpitality  and  politeuefs.  It  has  a fine  harbour, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a confiderable  town.  Its  fituation  is 
healthy,  and  it  is  diftant  about  73  miles  S.  W.  from  Charlef- 
ton.  N.  lat.  32°  26’.  W.  long.  8o°  55'. 

Beaufort,  a lea-port  town  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
county  of  Carteret,  and  diftridl  of  Newbeni,  on  the  N.  E. 
fide  of  Core  found.  It  contains  about  20  houfes,  a court- 
houfe,  and  gaol;  and  the  county-courts  are  held  here.  It 
is  diftant  55  miles  S.  E.  from  Newbern,  and  about  27  from 
Cape  Look-out.  N.  lat.  34’ 47'.  W.  long.  77°  20'. 

Beaufort  Ifland.  See  Port-Royal. 

BEAUGENCY,  or  Baugency,  a town  of  France,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diilridl  of  Orleans  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  feated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is 
a bridge  of  22  arches,  and  trading  in  wine  and  brandy  ; 4I 
leagues  S.  W.  from  Orleans.  The  place  contains  4842  and 
the  canton  1 1,784  inhabitants  on  a territory  of  140  kilio- 
metres,  including  7 communes.  N.lat^^S'.  E.  long.  1*46'. 

BEAUJEU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl  of  Ville- 
franche,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  on  the  Ardiere, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Beaujolois;  4 leagues  N.  N.  W. 
of  Villefranche,  and  7 E.  N.  E.  of  Roanne.  The  place 
contains  1600,  and  the  canton  12,867  inhabitants,  on  a ter- 
ritory of  252^  kiliometres  including  11  communes.  N.  lat. 
46°  ro'.  E.  long.  40  40’. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  a fmall  but  fertile  province  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  now  forming  part  of  the  department 
of  Ifere,  10  leagues  long,  and  8 wide,  fituated  between  the 
Lvonnois,  Burgundy,  the  Saone,  and  Loire. 

BEAUL’i'EU,  a pleafant  village  in  the  New  Foreft, 
Hampihire,  is  diftinguifhed  in  the  monaftic  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land, for  a large  abbey,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  here 
by  king  John,  in  1204,  for  monks  of  the  Ciftercian  order. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  now  confiderable  ; and  the 
walls,  which  formerly  inclofed  an  area  of  nearly  twenty 
acres,  are  moftly  Handing.  The  abbot’s  houfe,  now  called 
the  Palace,  has  been  fitted  up  and  much  modernized  by  the 
predeccffor  of  the  late  duke  of  Montague.  This  abbey  pof- 
feffed  the  privilege  of  fanfluary,  and  confequently  gave  re- 
ception and  protection  to  many  villains  and  felons.  Among 
others  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  the  year  1498,  having  raifed  the 
iiege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  with  his  army  to  Taunton,  fled 
by  night  to- this  monaftery,  where  he  and  feveral  of  his  com- 
panions regiftered  themfelves  fanCtuary-men.  Henry  VII. 
was  prevailed  on  from  feizing  him  by  force,  but  offered  his 
life,  if  he  would  furrender  himfelf.  This  he  complied  with, 
and  was  brought  to  London,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
.Tower,  and  afterwards  hung  at  Tyburn  for  feditious  prac- 
tices. Rapin’s  England,  vol.  i.  Tour  round  Southampton, 
1 2 mo. 

Beaulieu,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  placs  of  a canton  in  the  diftridx  of  Brive, 
on  the  Dordogne,  17  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brive.  The  place 
contains  1937  and  the  canton  966c  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  132^  kiliometres  and  14  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
feated  on  the  Indre,  oppofite  Loches,  and  containing  about 


1500  Inhabitants.?— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loiret,  4 leagues  S.  E.  of  Gien. 

Beaulieu  fous  la  Roche,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Sables  d’Olonne,  4^  leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Sables 
d’Olonne. 

BEAULON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
111  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Redon,  4 leagues  S.  W.  of  Rennes. 

BEAULY,  is  the  name  of  a river  in  Invernefslhire,  Scot- 
land. It  is  formed  by  the  j undiion  of  three  fmall  ftreams, 
which  concentrate  near  Erklefs  caftle,  whence  the  united 
waters  flow  eafterly,  and  after  forming  the  falls  of  Kilmo- 
rack  and  other  fine  cafcades,  they  are  dilcharged  into  an 
arm  of  the  fea.  The  frith,  or  mouth  of  the  river,  is  fix  miles 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  this  river  are 
richly  diverfified  with  fome  fine  natural  woods,  and  various 
combinations  of  bold  rocky  feenery.  At  one  place,  the  ri- 
ver divides,  forming  the  little  ifland  of  Agaifh,  which  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  about  one  mile  and  a hall  in  circumference, 
and  rifes  gradually  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  Beauly  is  noted  for  its  falmon  filhery,  whofe  rents 
have  lately  produced  63  il.  per  annum. 

BEAUMAN’S,  or  Bauman’s  Ifland,  a duller  of 
three  Hands,  lo  called  from  the  name  of  the  captain  who 
difeovered  them,  part  of  Roggewein’s  archipelago,  fituated 
in  the  great  Equinoctial  or  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  S.  Iat.i2° 
W.  long,  iyy1,  10'.  The  difeovery  of  thefe  Hands  has  been 
aferibed  by  leveral  geographers  to  Roggewein  ; and  he 
named  them,  in  1721,  Beauman’s  Hands.  His  own  words 
are  thefe : “ we  dilcovered  three  Hands  at  the  fame  time  in 
the  1 2th  degree  of  latitude,  of  a very  agreeable  appearance  ; 
we  found  them  Hocked  with  fine  fruit-trees,  herbs,  vegeta- 
bles, and  plants  of  every  defeription.  The  Handers,  who 
came  to  meet  our  veffels,  offered  us  all  iorts  of  fifh,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  and  other  excellent  fruit.  Thefe  Hands  mull 
be  well-peopled,  the  beach  being  on  our  arrival  covered 
with  many  thoufands  of  men  and  women,  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  carrying  bows  and  arrows.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants are  white,  and  only  differ  from  Europeans  by  fome  of 
them  being  much  fun-burnt.  They  feemed  good  kind  of1 
people,  lively  and  gay  in  converfation,  kind  and  hamane  to- 
wards each  other,  and  nothing  of  the  favage  in  their  man- 
ners. Their  bodies  were  not  painted  like  thofe  we  had  be- 
fore feen  ; they  were  clothed  from  the  waiil  to  the  ancle 
with  fringes  of  filken  fluff  artfully  wrought ; their  heads 
were  covered  with  hats  of  the  fame  kind,  very  fine  and 
broad,  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Some  of 
thefe  Hands  were  ten,  fourteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  in 
circumference.  We  called  them  Beauman’s  Hands,  from  the 
name  of  the  captain  of  the  fliip  Tinhoven,  who  firlt  faw 
them.  It  mud  be  confeffed  (adds  the  author)  , that  this  is 
the  moft  civilized  and  honeft  nation  we  have  met  with  in  the 
Hands  of  the  South  fea.  All  the  coafts  of  thefe  Hands 
have  good  anchorage,  in  from  13  to  20  fathoms  water.” 
See  the  extraft  from  the  hiftorical  account  of  Roggewein’s 
voyage,  written  in  French,  in  1739,  by  a German  ofMeck- 
lenburghy  who  was  on  board  Roggewein’s  fleet,  in  La  Pe- 
ro life’s  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  Eng.  ed.. 
The  other  clufters  of  Hands  of  Roggewein’s  archipelago, 
marked  in  the  hydrographical  charts  annexed  to  Marchand’s 
Voyage,  are  Roggewein  and  Growing,  fituated  a little  to  the 
north  of  Beauman’s  Hands,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  longitude. 
Some  have  fuppofed  Beauman’s  Hands  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  Bougainville  has  called  “ Navigator’s  Hands;” 
but  neither  the  hiftory  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  the  geogra- 
phical pofition  of  the  Hands,  warrant  this  fuppofition. 
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KEAUMARCHEZ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  7 leagues  weft  of  Auch,  N.  lat.  43° 
55'.  W.  long.  o°  1'. 

BEAUMfkRIS,  or  Beau  marsh,  the  principal  arid 
county  town  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefea,  North  Wales,  is  fitu- 
ated  or*  the  wtftern  bank  of  the  river  Menai,  which  forms 
a fine  fpacious  bay  oppofite  the  town.  The  caftle,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  early  hiftory  and  foundation  of 
this  town,  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  I.  who,  bavin  g erelft- 
ed  two  magnificent  fortreffes  at  Caernarvon  and  Conway, 
deemed  it  neceffary  to  raife  another  at  this  place,  for  the 
purpofe  of  enforcing  obedience  and  fubjedfioa  among  the 
conquered  Britons  of  Angleiea.  The  foundation  ot  this 
hr u dure  was  laid  in  1295,  in  a place  called  Bonover  Marlh, 
which  afterwards  affumed  the  compound  French  terms  beau, 
fair,  and  mar  ah , marjh.  The  favourable  fituation  ot  tbe 
caftle  enabled  the  engineers  to  make  fuch  a foffe  or  ditch 
round  it,  as  might  be  coaftantly  fled  with  water  from  the 
bav,  and  a canal  was  alfo  cut  between  the  river  and  caftle, 
that  fmall  veffels  might  carry  their  freightage  immediately  to 
the  Walls  of  the  latter.  This  fortrefs  being  complete,  tbe 
royal  founder  appointed  fir  William  Pickmore,  a Gafcon,  the 
lirft  governor,  who  was  alfo  nominated  captain  of  the  town. 
The  fame  perfon  (one  inftance  excepted)  was  always  ap- 
pointed to  thefe  two  offices;  and  his  annual  falary  was  forty 
pounds  as  conftable,  and  twelve  pounds  three  fhillings  and 
four-pence  as  captain.  The  caftle  and  town  were  guarded 
by  24  fcldiers,  at  four-pence  a day  each.  Other  perfons 
iiad  proportionable  pay,  yet  from  every  man’s  falary  a cer- 
tain fum  was  deducted  monthly  towards  the  payment  of  iti- 
nerant preachers  and  teachers,  and  for  letters  and  intelli- 
gence. The  caftle  becoming  very  burthenfome  to  the  peo- 
ple, occafioned  many  contentions  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  thofe  of  the  fortrefs.  Battles  fometimes  en- 
fued.  One  of  them  called  the  black  fray,  happened  on  a 
market-day,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  it  produced 
great  daughter.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  fortreffes  prefents  a 
continued  feries  of  oppreffion  and  irritation ; and  it  feemed 
a grand  policy  of  the  Englifh  governors  to  exclude  the 
Welfh  from  thofe  ftrong  holds,  and  their  dependant  towns, 
which  they  had  wrefled  from  the  fubjugated  Cambrians.  By 
a rental  of  the  borough  property  of  Beaumaris,  taken  even 
fo  late  as  1608,  there  appear  only  feven  Welfh  names,  and 
one  burgage  in  the  tenure  of  a Welfhman.  The  caftle  was 
given  by  Henry  IV.  to  Percy,  earl  ofNorthumberland,forlife; 
and  Richard  III.  granted  the  conftablefhip  and  captainfhip 
of  the  caftle  and  town  to  fir  Richard  Huddleftone,  knight. 
From  the  time  of  fir  Rowland  Villeville,  alias  Brittayne,  the 
reputed  bafefon  of  Henry  VII.,  and  conftable  of  the  caftle, 
the  garrifon  was  withdrawn  till  1642,  when  Thomas  Chea- 
dle,  then  conftable,  replenifhed  it  with  men  and  ammunition. 
It  was  then  held  for  Charles  I.  whofe  throne  was  in  danger. 
The  gentlemen  of  this  town  and  ifland  being  warm  partifans 
for  the  monarchy,  determined  to  oppofe  the  parliamentary 
forces  which  had  affembled  at  Conway,  and  had  deputed  five 
commiffioners  to  manage  their  bufinefs.  The  blunders  re- 
fufing  to  furrender  on  fummons,  were  invaded  by  about  1500 
men,  horfe  and  foot,  whofe  fuperior  difeipline  and  courage 
foon  routed  and  conquered  the  royalifts.  On  the  2d  of 
October  1648,  the  town  and  caftle  furrendered  to  general 
Mytton  : colonels  Bulkeley  and  Whitely  were  made  prifon- 
ers;  and  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  pay  to  their  conquerors 
7000I.  within  fourteen  days.  The  caftle  is  now  the  property 
of  the  crown.  It  ftands  in  the  grounds  of  lord  Bulkeley,  at- 
tached to  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  and  covers  a coniiderable 
fpace  of  ground.  Though  partly  in  ruins,  yet  its  outer  walls, 
leveral  towers,  and  many  parts  remain,  to  charadlerife  its  di- 


menfions  and  avchitefture.  It  is  Ikrrounded  by  a foffe,  with 
an  entrance  to  the  eaft  between  two  embattled  round  and 
fqunre  towers.  Within  thefe  is  the  principal  body  of  the 
caftle,  which  is  nearly  of  a fquare  form,  having  a round 
tower  at  each  angle,  and  another  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  area  is  an  irregular  oftagon,  about  57  yards  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  60  from  eaft  to  weft.  In  the  middle  of  the  north 
fide  is  the  hall,  twenty  yards  long  and  twelve  wide.  What 
was  formerly  the  porter’s  lodge  is  now  lifted  as  the  bridewell. 
A gallery  of  communication  extended  round  the  buildings 
of  the  inner  court ; and  in  different  receffes  of  this  were 
fquare  holes,  which  feemed  to  have  opened  into  dungeons 
beneath.  The  two  eaftern  towers  ferved  alfo  as  dungeons, 
the  defeent  to  which  was  dark  and  narrow.  On  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  caftle  was  a fmall  chapel,  fome  of  which  remains. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  is  not  very  ancient ; nor  do  we  find 
any  pai  ticular  records  of  it  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  caf- 
tle, fobnafterwhich  itaffumed  fome  confequence,  and  Edward 
I.furrounded  itwith  a wall,  made  it  a corporation,  and  endow- 
ed it  with  certain  privileges.  In  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII. 
Anglefea,  with  eleven  other  counties  of  Wales  were  unpri- 
vileged and  fummoned  to  fend  members  to  parliament,  but 
no  return  was  made  from  this  county  till  the  33d  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  Newborough,  now  a poor  decayed  village,  lent 
one  member.  Since  the  2d  of  Edward  VI.  Beaumaris  has 
been  regularly  reprefented  by  one  member,  and  the  right  of 
voting  was  veiled,  in  1729,  in  a mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and 
twenty-one  capital  burgeffes.  Though  this  town  has  not  an 
extensive  trade,  yet  it  has  a cuftom  houfe  for  the  cafual  re- 
ception of  goods,  a large  town-hall  with  affembly-room,  a 
free  fchool,  alms-houfe,  and  a handfome  church  or  chapel 
with  a lofty  fquare  tower.  The  free  fchool  and  alms-houfe 
were  founded  by  David  Hughes;  the  firft  in  1603,  and  the 
latter  in  1613.  Here  are  a weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and 
four  annual  fairs.  It  is  fitr.ated  59  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Clief- 
ter,  and252N.W.  of  London, N. Lat. 53  14. W.  long.  4 1 f. 

The  Bay  of  Beaumaris  forms  a fine  expanfe  of  water  be- 
fore the  town,  and  ftiips  can  ride  fafe  at  anchor  in  fix  or 
feven  fathom  watery  even  when  the  tide  is  out.  From  this 
to  the  oppofite  fhore  at  Aber  is  a diftance  of  about  four 
miles,  yet  the  channel  at  low  water  does  not  occupy  above 
one  mile.  The  remainder  is  a uniform  bed  of  land,  called 
Traeth-Telavan,  or  the  Lavan  far.ds.  Thefe,  the  Welfh 
fappofe,  were  anciently  quite  free  from  water,  and  formed 
a habitable  part  of  Carnarvonfhire;  which  Mr.  Pennant  ad- 
mits, and  endeavours  to  prove,  by  fhowing  that  the  fca  has 
made  great  encroachments  at  Abergeley,  and  that  feveral 
bodies  and  roots  of  oak  trees  have  been  found  in  a trad!  of 
hard  loam  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  prefent  fliores. 

About  one  mile  from  Beaumaris  Hand  fome  Mattered  re- 
mains of  Llanfaes,  which  Camden  called  “ a famous  reli- 
gious houfe  in  times  paft,”  and  belonged  “ to  the  friars  mi- 
nors, unto  whom  the  kings  of  England  fhewed  themfelves 
very  bountiful  patrons,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  friar’s  lioli- 
nefs,  as  alfo  becaufe  (that  I may  fpeak  out  of  the  public  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom ) were  buried  a daughter  of  king  John, 
a foil  of  a king  of  the  Danes,  the  bodies  alfo  of  the  lord 
Clifford,  and  other  knights  and  fquires,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
noble  and  renowned  kings  of  England  were  flain  in  the  wars 
again!!  the  Weilh.”  This  monaftery,  ercdled  by  Llewelyn 
ap  Jorwerth,  was  confecrated,  in  1240,  by  Howel,  bilhop  of 
Bangor  ; and  in  a few  years  afterwards  burnt  in  the  inlur- 
redlion  of  Madoc.  At  the  diffolution,  Henry  VIII.  fold 
the  convent  and  it's  poffefilons  to  one  of  his  courtiers.  The 
family  of  Whyte  (nowextindl)  afterwards  became  poffeffed 
of  it,  and  built  a refpedtable  houfe,  which  has  fince  been 
enlarged,  modernized,  and  the  grounds  much  improved.  It 

is 
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is  now  one  of  the  feats  of  fir  Robert  Williams,  Bart.  Near 
this  place  a fevere  battle  was  fought,  in  819,  between  the 
Wellh  and  the  Saxons  under  their  leader  Egbert,  who  had 
invaded  the  ifland,  and  given  it  then,  for  the  hr  ft  time,  the 
name  of  Angle-fea.  The  Saxons  at  firft  proved  victorious, 
but  were  ftrongly  oppofed  by  Merfyn  Frych,  the  W.elih 
prince,  who  after  fome  fevere  battles  expelled  the  invaders 
from  this  ifiand. 

Two  miles  north  of  Friars  are  the  remains  of  the  priory 
of  Penmen,  eonlifting  of  little  more  than  the  ruinous  refec- 
tory and  part  of  the  church.  This  priory  for  BenediCtine 
monks  was  endowed,  if  not  founded,  by  prince  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth  before  1221. 

Near  Penmon  is  a well  furrounded  with  a wall  and  Pone 
feats,  having  two  doors  or  entrances.  This  was  a (acred, 
baptjfmal,  or  holy  well.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  diilaht 
is  an  ancient  crofs,  lix  feet  high,  the  {haft  of  which  is  curi- 
oufly  ornamented  with  fculptured  chequered  work.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  one  mile  from  the  fhore  is  Tnis  Seirlol, 
or  SeirioPs  ifland,  now  called  Prieft-holme.  This  was  once 
appendant  to  the  monaitery  of  Penmon  ; and  the  remains  of 
a fquare  tower  Pill  mark  its  religious  appropriation.  This 
ifland  is  fometimes  called  Puffin  ifland,  from  its  being  much 
frequented  by  birds  of  that  name.  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  immenfe  numbers  of  thefe 
and  other  fea-fcwl  refort  to  this  fpot.  To  the  weft  of  Prieft- 
holme  are  three  fmaller  iflands,  called  Ynis  Elygod,  or  the 
Moufe  illands. 

In  the  channel  which  waters  thefe  iflands,  the  large  oyfters 
called  the  Penmen  are  taken  by  the  dredge,  and  great  quan- 
tities are  pickled,  packed- in  fmall  calks,  and  feat  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Baron-L. 11,  the  feat  of  lord  Bulkelev,  is  finely  feated  on 
an  eminence,  overlooking  the  town,  caftle,  See.  The  ori- 
ginal manfion  of  this  family  in  Wales  was  Court  mawr, 
in  Caftle-ftreet,  Beaumaris.  The  prefent  manfion  was  built 
by  fir  Richard  Bidkeley,  for  prince  Henry,  ion  of  James  I. 
The  houfe  has  fmee  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved 
by  its  prefent  poffeffor,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Wyatt. 
The  grounds  of  this  domain  are  fingularly  fine  and  beautiful, 
and  the  various  profpeCts  of  lea,  mountain,  and  fylvan  fcc- 
nery,  are  highly  grand  and  interefting. 

Aboutfeven  miles  fouth-weftof  Beaumaris  is  Plas-Newyeld 
an  elegant  modern  manfion,  built  in  a caftellated  ftyle,  be- 
longing to  the  earl  of  Uxbridge.  The  houfe  is  large,  com- 
modious, and  handfome,  and  the  ancient  woods  around  it 
give  it  a venerable  character.  Clofe  behind  the  houfe  are 
two  Cromlechs,  the  largeft  of  which  has  been  long  defig- 
nated.  by  the  name  of  “ Cromlech  of  Mona.”  See  Crom- 
lech. Seeanintereftingpoem  called  “ BeaumarisBay,”  with 
notes:  “ A Tour  round  North  Wales,”  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Bingley;  and  “ Mr.  Pennant’s  Tours  in  North  Wales.” 
BEAU-MASS.  See  Mass. 

BEAUME  Cave.  See  Baume. 

BEAUMEILLE,  Laurent-Angliviel  de  la,  in 
Biography,  a modern  French  writer,  was  born  in  1727,  at 
Valleraugues,  in  the  diocefe  of  Allais.  Having  been  invited 
to  Denmark  to  undertake  a proiefforfhip  of  French  Belles 
Lettres,  he  opened  his  ccurfe  by  a “ Difcourie,”  printed  in 
1751.  But  the  climate  being  too  fevere  for  his  conftitution, 
he  quitted  Denmark  with  a penfion  and  the  title  of  counfei- 
lor.  In  his  return  by  way  of  Berlin,  he  wilhed  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  of  whofe  writings  he  was  a paf- 
fionate  admirer  ; but  their  irritable  difpofitions  produced  a 
quarrel,  which  admitted  of  no  reconciliation,  and  which  pro- 
duced perfonalities  equally  difreputable  to  both.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Paris,  in  x 753,  his  publication,  entitled  “ Mes  Pen- 
fees,”  caufed  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Baftile ; and  foon 
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after  his  liberation  he  was  committed  to  the  fame  prifon  on 
account  of  his  “ Memoirs  of  Maintenon.”  After  his  fecoi.d 
liberation,  he  retired  into  the  country  ; but  in  1772,  he  was 
called  back  to  Paris  to  occupy  the  poll  of  king’s  librarian, 
from  which  death  removed  him  in  confequeuce  of  a diforder 
of  his  breaft,  in  November  1773.  The  principal  of  his 
works  are  “ A Defence  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;”  “ Mes  Pen- 
fees,”  a fatirical  work;  “ Mem.  of  Mad.  Maintenon,”  6 
vols.  i2mo.  foon  followed  by  9 vols.  of  her  “ Letters;” 
“ Letters  to  M.  de  Voltaire,”  1761,  nmo.  upon  the  perufnl 
of  which  Voltaire  acknowledged,  “ the  rafeal  has  a great 
deal  of  wit ;”  “ Thoughts  of  Seneca,”  Latin  and  French  ; 
and  “ Commentary  on  the  Henriade,”  1775,  2 vols.  ovo. 
He  left  iome  MSS.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  an  open 
and  frank  temper,  but  halty,  captious,  and  addicted  to  la- 
tire.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hill. 

BEAUMENIL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilrict  of  Bernay  ; 2 leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Bernay.  The  place 
contains  448  and  the  canton  9330  inhabitants,  on  a territory 
oi  190  kiliometres  containing  21  communes. 

BEAUMES,  a town  of  France,  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  department  of  Vauclufe  and  dillricl  of  Orange. 
The  place  contains  1373  and  the  canton  5452  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  122^  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

BEAUMETZ-LES-LOGES,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of 
a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Arras  ; 2 leagues  S.W.  of  Arras. 
The  place  contains  318  and  the  canton  10,683  inhabitants: 
the  territory  includes  187^  kiliometres  and  29  communes. 

BEAUMONT,  Elie  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Charenton,  in  Normandy,  in  1 732,  and  admitted  an  advocate 
in  1752,  in  which  profeffion  he  did  not  fucceed  for  want  of 
voice.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bar,  he  became  a writer, 
and  addreffed  a variety  of  eloquent  pieces  to  the  magiftrates 
and  to  the  public.  His  memoir  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Calas  family  produced  a permanent  effeCt.  This  was fucceeded 
by  many  others,  no  lefs  interefting  and  pathetic.  Beaumont’s 
imagination  was  lively,  but  like  other  perfons  of  the  lame 
call,  he  was  liable  to  dejeCtion.  He  was  lord  of  Caen,  m 
Normandy,  where  lie  inftituted  an  interefting  feftival,  called 
“ Fete  des  bons  gens,”  or  the  good  folks’  feaft.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1785. 

The  wife  of  the  preceding,  Madame  Elie  du  Beau- 
mont, was  born  at  Caen  in  1730,  and  is  known  with  repu- 
tation by  her  “ Letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Rofelle,”  i2tno. 
a novel,  which  exhibits  a faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and 
characters  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  their  fyco- 
phar.ts  and  dependants.  In  fociety  (he  was  beloved  and  re- 
fpeCted  by  reafon  of  the  amiablenefs  of  her  difpofition,  the 
polite  eafe  of  her  manners,  the  foundnefs  of  her  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  extent  of  her  knowledge.  She  died  at  Paris  in 
1783.  Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. 

Be  au mont,  Francis,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  born  at  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicefterfliire,  an  ancient 
feat  of  the  family,  in  1585  or  1586.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  admitted  a Undent  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  his  devotion  to  the  Mufes  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
were  fo  intimately  connected,  and  wrote  fo  much  in  concert, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  affign  to  each  his 
appropriate  part  in  the  numerous  compolitions,  tragic  and 
comic,  which  have  been  publifhed  under  their  common 
names.  Tradition  reports,  and  probably  with  truth,  that 
Beaumont  was  peculiarly  diftinguiffied  by  judgment,  which 
was  commonly  employed  in  correcting  and  retrenching  the 
fuperfluities  of  Fletcher’s,  wit.  It  appears,  however,  Trent 
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an  examination  of  Beaumont’s  di'ftinfl  productions,  and  par- 
ticularly  his  little  Mafque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  alio  a poem  entitled  the  “ Hermaphrodite,”  that 
he  was  by  no  means  deilitute  of  poetic  imagination  and  in- 
vention, and  that  his  verfiiication  is  elegant  and  harmonious. 
Beaumont  was  eileemed  fo  accurate  a judge  of  plays,  that 
Ben  Jonfon,  who  expreffed  his  affectionate  regard  for  him 
in  a copy  of  verfes,  fubmitted  all  his  writings  to  his  cenfure, 
and  is  thought  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  his  judgment  in 
correfting,  if  not  in  contriving,  all  his  plots.  He  died  be-, 
fore  he  had  attained  the  age  of  30  years,  in  March,  1615  ; 
and  left  a daughter,  who  was  in  poffeilion  of  feveral  poems 
of  her  father’s  writings,  but  they  were  all  loll  at  fea  in  a voyage 
from  Ireland,  where  Hie  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the 
duke  of  Ormond’s  family.  Belides  the  plays  in  which  he 
was  jointly  concerned  with  Mr.  Fletcher  (for  an  account  of 
which  fee  Fletcher),  he  wrote  the  dramatic  piece  above 
mentioned,  entitled,  “ A Mafque,  &c.”  “ A Poetical  Epif- 
tle  to  Ben  Jonfon,”  “ Verfes  to  his  Friend  Mailer  John 
Fletcher  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdefs,”  and  other  poems, 
printed  together  in  1653,  8vo.  The  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  fir  John  Beaumont,  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  poeti- 
cal talents,  and  was  the  author  of  leveral  pieces  which  had 
confiderable  merit.  A volume  of  his  mifcelianeous  poems 
was  publifiied  by  his  fon  in  1629.  Gen.  Difl.  Biog.  Brit. 

Beaumont,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dill  rift  of  Pont  l’Evcque,  6 leagues  E.  N.  E.  of  Caen. 
— Alio,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote 
d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Is-fur- 
Tille,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Dijon. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  tiie  dillrifl  of  Valognes,  8 miles  well  of  Cherburg. 
The  place  contains  538  and  the  canton  9493  inhabitants,  on 
a territory  of  1921-  kiliometres,  including  20  communes. 
— Alio,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, 2 miles  fouth  of  Clermont. — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Pontoife,  on  the  Oife, 
33  miles  north  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  dillrifl  of  Bergerac,  3-*-  leagues  well  of  Belvez.  The 
place  contains  1505  and  the  canton  7124  inhabitants  on  a 
territory  of  170  kiliometres  and  14  communes. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Mansers,  5 leagues  N.  E. 
of  Le  Mans.  The  place  contains  2402  and  the  canton 
14,720  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  175  kiliometres 
and  15  communes. 

Beaumont  cn  Argonnc , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilrifl  of  Sedan,  3^  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Sedan. 

Beau  m o n t - Ijes-Rorges , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Nyevre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
ilrifl of  La  Charite  on  the  Nyevre,  13  miles  north  of  Nevers. 

Beaumont  on  GaUnois,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diilrifl  of  Nemours,  4 leagues  S.W.  of  Nemours. 

Beaumont  de  Lomagre,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diilrifl  of  Cailel-Sarrazin,  5 leagues  N.  W.  of 
Grenade.  The  place  contains  3700  and  the  canton  11,177 
inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  200  kiliometres  and  20 
communes. 

Beaumont  Le  Roger,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
llrifl of  Bern  ay,  3!  leagues  E.  of  Bernay.  The  place  coa- 
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tains  T 406  and  the  canton  13,685  inhabitants  : the  territory 
includes  2275  kiliometres  and  26  communes.  N.  lat.  49°  5’. 
E.  long.  o°  41'. 

Beaumont  fur  Vejle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
ilricl  of  Reims,  feated  on  the  Vefie,  8 miles  S.E.  oi  Reims. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Jemappe, 
and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrifl  of  Charleroy. 
The  place  contains  1376  and  the  canton  7458  inhabitants  : 
on  a territory  of  177A  kiliometres,  including  10  communes. 

BEAUNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrifl 
of  Bauge,  3 leagues  eall  of  Angers,  and  3 welt  of  Bauge. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a diilrifl, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  7 leagues  fouth  of 
Dijon.  The  place  contains  8344  and  the  canton  23,090 
inhabitants;  on  a territory  of  300  kiliometres.  The  northern, 
canton  includes  13  and  the  fouthern  16  communes.  N.  lat. 
47  ’.  E.  long.  40  50'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diilrifl  of  Pithiviers.  The  place  contains  2057  and  the  can- 
ton 14,845  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  250  kiliome- 
tres and  24  communes. 

BEAU-PLEADER,  or  Bew-pleader  in  Lazu,  a 
writ  on  the  ilatute  of  Marlbridge,  52  Lien.  III.  c.  1 1.  where- 
by it  is  provided,  that  no  fine  fiiall  be  taken  of  any  man  in 
any  court  for  fair-pleading,  i.  e.  for  not  pleading  aptly  and  to 
the  purpofe.  And  beau-pleader  is  as  well  in  refpefl  of  vi- 
cious pleadings,  as  of  the  fair-pleading,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. 2 Inft.  122. 

BEAUPRE',  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  fo  called  after  the  name  of  Beauprf,  engineer-geo- 
grapher to  the  expedition  fitted  out  for  fearch  of  La  Peroufe, 
lying  weft  of  the  new  Hebrides, -in  S.  lat.  20°  14'.  E.  long. 
i6iu  27'.  It  is  very  low,  and  about  1500  toifes  long. 

BEAUPREAU,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  andLoire,  and  chief  place  of  a diilrifl,  3 leagues 
S.  of  St.  Florent.  The  place  contains  1640  and  the  canton 
1 1,250  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  260  kiliometres 
and  1 1 communes. 

BEAUQUESNE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrifl  of 
Doulens,  2 leagues  S.  E.  of  Doulens. 

BEAURAlNG,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sambre  and  Menfe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diilrifl  of  Dinant : the  place  contains  452  and  the  can- 
ton 66 7 inhabitants:  the  territory  includes.  257.I  kiliometrea 
and  33  communes. 

BEAUREGARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  4 leagues  fouth  of  Perigueux. — 
Alio,  a town  'of  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
3 leagues  eail  of  Clermont-Ferrand.— Alfo,  a townof  France, 
in  the  department  of  Lot,  5 leagues  E.S.E.  of  Cahors. 

BE  AUR.EPAIRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diilrifl  of  Lonhans,  leagues  cail  of  Louhans.  The 
place  contains  817  and  the  canton  8405  inhabitants,  on  a 
territory  of  1 22- kiliometres,  including  7 communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillrifl  of  Vienne,  3 leagues  S.E. 
of  Vienne.  The  place  contains  1800  and  the  canton  9850 
inhabitants:  on  a territory  of  195  kiliometres  including  14. 
communes. 

BEAURLEUX,  a-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrifl  of 
Laon,  34  leagues-N.  W.  of  Reims. 

BEAU  SOB  RE,  Isaac  de,  in  Biography,  a learned 
French  Calviniil  miaiHer,  was  Born  at  Niort  in  Swiiferiand, 
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in  1659,  and  defcended  from  a family  of  Provence,  origi- 
nally named  Boffart,  and  changed  into  Beaufobre  on  their 
retreat  into  SvviiTerland  from  the  m a (facie  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s. Having  completed  his  education  at  the  proteftant 
college  of  Saumur,  he  declined  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  was  tempted  to  engage  by  flattering  profpefts, 
and  determined  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  Cliriftian  mia’ftry. 
Accordingly  he  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  22  years,  and 
ferved  a church  in  France  for  3 or  4 years  ; but  when  his 
place  of  vorfhip  was  (hut  up,  his  zeal  prompted  him  to 
break  the  king’s  feal,  which  was  affixed  to  the  doors;  and 
on  this  account  being  condemned  to  an  “ amende  honora- 
ble,” he  left  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland. 
\Under  the  patronage  of  the  princefs  of  Orange,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  her  daughter,  the  princefs  of  Anhalt 
Deffau ; and  in  1686,  fettled  at  DeiTau,  where  he  had  lei- 
fure  to  profecute  his  Undies.  In  1693,  publiftied  the 
firfl;  re full  of  his  theological  acquisitions,  under  the  title  of 
“ A Defence  of  the  Reformed,”  which  was  very  favourably 
received  by  his  party.  In  1694,  he  obtained  a very  advan- 
tageous fettlement  among  the  French  refugees  at  Berlin, 

1 which  was  the  place  of  his  refidence  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Here  he  fuftained  feveral  offices  of  diftinftion  among 
his  brethren,  and  difeharged  the  duties  connected  with  them 
in  a manner  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  fatisfaftory  to  them. 
At  the  fame  time  he  was  affiduous  in  his  application  to  his 
lludies,  and  thus  acquired  that  extenfive  erudition,  for  which 
lie  was  fo  eminent.  The  firft  work  which  he  undertook, 
and  which  occupied  many  years  of  his  life,  was  “ A Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation.”  This  work,  which  he  left  in  manu- 
feript  for  the  prefs,  was  publiflted  at  Berlin  in  2 vols.  large 
8vo.  in  1784,  1785,  under  the  title  of  “ Hiftoire  de  la  Re- 
formation, oil  Origin  et  Progres  du  Lutheranifme  dans 
1’Enipire,  &c.”  i.  e.  A Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lutheranifm  in  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  States  where  the  Confeffion  of  Augffiurg 
was  received,  from  the  year  1517  to  1530.  Although  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm  be  the  principal  objefts 
of  this  work,  in  the  difeuffion  of  which  the  author  has 
availed  himfelf  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  excellent 
hiftory  of  Seckendorff,  it  contains  alfo  details  and  illuftra- 
tions  of  feveral  politico-ecclefiaftical  tranfaftions,  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Seckendorff,  or  in  any  other  writer  known 
to  us.  It  alfo  comprehends  very  curious  and  ample  details  re- 
lative to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  in  France  and  Swif- 
ferland,  and  the  charafters,  learning,  and  writings  of  thofe 
who  ftood  foremoft  in  maintaining  or  oppofing  the  doctrines 
and  remonftrances  of  the  reformers.  Beaufobre  was  alfo 
employed  with  his  colleague  the  learned  l’Enfant  by  the 
court  of  Berlin  in  a French  verfion  of  the  New  Teftainent. 
This  work,  cf  which  St  Paul’s  epiftles  fell  to  the  (hare  of 
Beaufobre,  was  publithed  in  1718,  in  2 vols.  4to.  with  an 
ample  preface  and  notes,  and  was  well  received.  Beaufobre 
was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  new  fociety,  deno- 
minated “ Anonymous,”  and  contributed  feveral  pieces  to 
the  “ Bibliothcque  Germanique,”  of  which  journal  he  was 
the  director  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  papers  are  “ A Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Adamites  of  Bohemia;”  “ A Differtation 
on  the  ftatue  of  Paneades  “ On  the  Virgin  Oueen  of  Po- 
land;” and  “Converfations  on  Images.”  But  the  moil  elabo- 
rate and  efteemed  of  his  works  is  his  “ Hiftory  of  Mani- 
cheans  and  of  Manicheifm,”  in  2 vols.  4to.  French ; the  firft, 
publiftied  at  Amfterdam,  in  1734,  and  the  fecond,  after  "his 
death,  in  1739,  to  which  is  annexed  a pofthumous  differtation 
furies  Nazarenes,  Laufanne,  1745.  To  the  char-after  of 
this  work,  very  generally  applauded  by  the  learned  for  the 
extent  of  its  erudition  and  the  Angularity  of  its  candour, 
we  (hail  fubjoin  the  following  teftimonies.  The  celebrated 


hiftorian  Gibbon  fays  of  it  (Hift.  Decl.  See.  vol.  viii.  p.  260, 
note)  : “ This  is  a treafure  of  ancient  philofophy  and  the- 
ology. The  learned  hiftorian  fpins  with  incomparable  art 
the  lyftematic  thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  imnfelf  by 
turns  into  the  perfon  of  a faint,  a fage,  or  an  heretic.  Yet 
his  refinement  is  fometimes  exceffive  : he  betrays  a;i  amiable 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  weaker  fide,  and  while  he  guards 
againft  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  fufficient  fcope  for  iuper- 
ftition  and  fanaticil'm.”  The  candid  and  impartial  Lardner 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  539.1,  after  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tions to  Beaufobre,  from  whom  however  he  occafionally 
differs,  fays  of  this  work,  that  “ it  contains  not  only  a la- 
boured hiftory  of  the  Manichees,  but  likewife  feveral  enter- 
tainingand  ufeful  digreffions  concerning  the  opinions  of  the 
heathen  philofophers,  and  the  moft  early  Chriftian  fefts  ;” 
and  he  clofes  with  expreffing  a wifti,  “ that  fome  learned 
man  might  have  fufficient  leilure  and  encouragement  to  give 
us  ahandfome  edition  of  it  in  Englifli.”  “ As  for  me,” 
fays  Beaufobre  himielf  (Hift.  Man.  t.  ii.  p.  730.)  “ whom 
heaven  has  preferved  from  the  fpirit  of  the  church,  who 
knew  no  greater  good  than  freedom  of  thought,  nor  any 
more  delightful  employment  than  the  fearch  of  truth,  nor 
greater  pleafure  than  that  of  finding  and  fpeaking  it,  1 have 
ftudied  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  with  as  little  prejudice  as  pof- 
fible.” 

In  the  compofition  of  his  fermons,  Beaufobre  employed 
much  timeand  care,  and  theycontained  much  original  matter, 
moral  and  theological,  and  a fund  of  the  moft  (triidng  ora- 
tory. His  talents  for  preaching,  and  his  powers  for  converfa- 
tion,  continued  u.nimpared  to  his  feventy-ninth  year.  He  was 
eminently  a poliflied  fcholar,  and  adorned  a perfon,  natu- 
rally agreeable  and  prepoffeffing,  with  all  the  acquired  graces 
of  good  company.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  were  no  lefs 
diftinguifited  than  the  faculties  of  his  underftanding.  He 
was  kind,  generous,  chearful,  and  difinterefted,  always  ready 
to  perform  afts  of  friendfhip,  and  deteiling  every  degree  of 
malevolence  and  (lander.  He  enjoyed  life  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  weakneffes  of  advanced  age  to  his  80th  year, 
and  died  on  June  5th,  1738.  Beaufobre  was  twice  married, 
a id  left  children  by  both  wives,  of  whom  Charles  Lewis 
was  paftor  of  a church  in  Berlin,  and  made  himfelf  known 
by  fome  learned  works  ; and  Leopold  was  colonel  of  a regi- 
ment in  the  Ruffian  fervice.  Four  volumes  of  pofthumous 
fermons  were  printed  at  Laufanne,  in  1755.  Mem.  fur  la 
Vie,  See.  de  Beaufobre,  prefixed  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
Hift.  du  Manicheifm. 

BEAUSSET,  Le,  in  Geography.  See  Bausset. 

BEAUTY,  in  a general  and  popular  fenfe,  denotes  that 
quality,  or  affemblage  and  union  of  qualities  in  the  objefts  of 
our  perception,  whether  they  be  material,  intelleftual,  or 
moral,  which  we  Contemplate  with  emotions  of  complacence 
and  pleafure  ; and  it  is  referred  by  many  writers  to  a prin- 
ciple or  faculty,  called  by  fome  an  “internal  fenfe,”  and 
by  others  “ tafte.”  (See  thefe  articles.)  In  a more  drift 
and  philofophical  fenfe,  beauty  may  denote  that  fentiment 
or  feeling  which  is  excited  in  the  mind  by  objefts  of  percep- 
tion, that  are  adapted  to  infpire  love,  or  fome  fimilar  paffion, 
or  to  give  pleafure. 

The  word  Beauty,  according  to  Dr.  Hutchefon,  (En- 
quiry concerning  Beauty,  & m p.  7.)  (ignifies  the  idea  raifed 
in  us  ; and  a fenle  of  beauty  denotes  our  power  of  receiving- 
this  idea,  which  he  denominates  an  internal  fenfe.  This 
ingenious  writer  confiders  beauty  as  original  or  abfolute,  and 
comparative  or  relative.  By  the  former,  however,  he  does 
not  underftand  any  quality  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  objeft, 
which  (Would  of  itfelf  be  beautiful,  without  relation  to  any 
mind  which  perceives  it  ; for  beauty,  he  fays,  like  other 
names  of  fenfihle  ideas,  properly  denotes  the  perception  of 
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fome  minrl  ; and,  therefore,  by  abfolute  beauty  he  means 
only  that  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  objects  without  com- 
panion to  any  thing  external,  of  which  the  objedt  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  imitation  or  picture  ; fuch  as  that  beauty  per- 
ceived from  the  works  of  nature,  artificial  forms,  figures,  and 
theorems.  Whereas  comparative  or  relative  beauty  is  that 
which  we  perceive  in  objedts,  commonly  confidered  as  imi- 
tations or  refemblances  of  fomething  elfe.  The  general 
Tource  of  our  ideas  of  beauty,  according  to  this  writer,  is 
uniformity  amidft  variety  ; and  what  we  cai’l  beautiful  in  ob- 
jects feems  to  be  in  a compound  ratio  of  uniformity  and  va- 
riety, fo  that  where  the  uniformity  of  bodies  is  equal,  the 
beauty  is  as  the  variety,  and  vice  verfa..  This  position  he 
illuftrates  by  a number  of  examples  deduced  from  different 
figures,  from  the  works  of  nature,  from  the  inward  ftrudture 
and  outward  'form  of  animals,  and  the  proportion  of  their 
parts  to  each  other,  from  the  harmony  of  found,  from  theo- 
rems or  univerfal  truths,  and  from  the  works  of  art.  Rela- 
tive beauty  is  founded,  as  he  conceives,  on  a conformity,  ora 
kind  of  unity  between  the  original  and  the  copy;  and  for 
obtaining  this  fort  of  beauty  it  is  not  necefiary  that  there 
Ihoukl  be  any  beauty  in  the  original ; for  an  exadt  imitation 
may  ftill  he  beautiful,  though  the  original  is  altogether  def- 
titute  of  beauty.  A fenfe  of  beauty  from  uniformity  amidll 
variety  is,  in  his  opinion,  univerfallv  prevalent  among  man- 
kind ; and  for  the  truth  of  the  fact,  he  appeals  to  experience. 
The  fame  ingenious  writer  deduces  all  our  ideas  of  virtue 
from  an  implanted  fenfe,  called  “ Moral  fenfe;”  (which  fee' ; 
and  he  deferibes  moral  good  and  evil  by  the  effects  accom- 
panying the  perception  of  them. 

Dr.  Price,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
beauty  and  deformity  of  actions,  (fee  “ Review  of  the  prin- 
cipal Oueftions  in  Morals,”  ch.  i.  and  ii. ) diftinguilhes  be- 
tween our  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  a^d  our  percep- 
tion of  beauty  and  deformity,  in  confidering  the  actions  of 
moral  agents.  He  obferves  that,  in  contemplating  fuch  ac- 
tions, we  have  both  a perception  of  the  underftanding  and  a 
feeling  of  the  heart  ; and  that  the  latter,  or  the  effedts  in  us 
accompanying  our  moral  perceptions,  depend  on  two  caufes ; 
partly  on  thepofitive  conftitution  of  our  nature,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  effpntial  congruity  or  incongruity  between  mo- 
ral ideas  and  our  intelledtual  faculties.  “ Placet  fuapte  na- 
tura-virtus,”  Seneca.  “ Etiamfi  a nullo  laudetur,  natura 
eft  laudabile.”  T ully.  Pie  apprehends,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned author  was  led  to  derive  all  our  ideas  of  virtue  from  an 
implanted  fenfe,  in  confequence  of  not  duly  confidering  the 
difference  between  the  “ honeftum,”  and  “ pulchrum,”  the 
“ Jixosiov,”  and  “ xkXov,”  of  actions  ; or  of  not  carefully  dif- 
tinguiflring  between  the  difeernmeut  of  the  mind  and  the 
feniations  attending  it  in  our  moral  perceptions.  With  him 
the  rectitude  of  an  adtion  is  the  fame  with  its  gratefulncfs  to 
the  obferver  ; and  wrong,  the  contrary.  But  what,  fays 
this  writer,  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  right  and pleafure, 
'wrong  and  pain,  are  as  different  as  a caufe  and  its  effedt; 
’what  is  undetflood  and  what  is  felt ; abfolute  truth,  and  its 
agreeablcncfs  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Balguy  indeed  (fee  his 
Tradts  on  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Goodnefs,  p.  61.”) 
is  of  opinion,  that  all  beauty,  whether  natural  or  moral,  is 
a fpeciss  of  abfolute  truth  ; as  lefulting  from,  or  confiding 
in,  the  necefiary  relations  and  congruities  of  ideas.  As  to 
moral  beauty,  fays  Dr.  Price,  one  would  think,  that  the 
author  lull  cited  muff  mean,  though  his  meaning  is  not  very 
intelligible',  that  it  denotes  a real  quality  of  certain  actions. 
•But  the  word  beauty  feems  always  to  refer  to  the  reception 
of  pleafure  ; and  therefore  the  beauty  of  an  adtion,  or  cha- 
radter,  mult  fignify  its  being  fuch  as  pleafesus,  or  having  an 
aptnefs  to  pleaie  when  perceived.  Nor  can  it  be  juft  to  con- 
ceive more  in  the  adtion  itfelf,  or  to  affirm  more  of  it,  than 


this  aptnefs,  or  that  objective  goodnefs  or  rectitude  on  which 
it  depends.  Beauty  and  lovelinefs  are  fynonymous;  but  an 
objedt  felf-lovely  can  only  mean  an  objedt,  by  its  nature,  fitted 
to  engage  love.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  epitnets beauti- 
ful and  amiable  are,  in  common  language,  confined  to  adtions 
and  charadters  that  pleafe  us  highly,  from  the  peculiar  de- 
gree of  moral  worth  and  beauty  apprehended  in  them.  All 
virtuous  adtions  mutt  be  pleating  to  an  intelligent  obferver  ; 
but  they  do  not  all  pleaie  to  the  degree  necefiary  to  entitle 
them  to  thefe  epithets,  as  they  are  generally  applied.  1 uele 
obfervations  are  applicable,  as  Dr.  Price  thinks,  with  a little 
variation,  to  natural  beauty ; the  general  fenfe  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hutcheion,  is  uniformity  amidlt  variety. 
If  we  afk,  why  this  plcafes  ? The  proper  anfwer,  ii,  that  by 
its  nature  it  is  adapted  to  pleafe.  There  feems,  as  Dr.  P . 
obferves,  no  more  occafion  in  this  cafe  to  have  recourfe  to  an 
implanted  fenfe  than  in  the  former.  Regular  objedts  contri- 
bute towards  producing  the  complacency  of  our  minds,  and 
the  preference  we  give  them,  becaufe  they  are  more  eafily 
viewed  and  comprehended  by  the  mind  ; becaufe  order  and 
fymmetry  give  objedts  their  liability  and  flrength,  and  fuo- 
ferviency  to  any  valuable  purpofe  ; and  becaufe  regularity 
and  order  evidence  art  and  defign.  Brutes  are  incapable  of 
the  pleafures  of  beauty,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  a com- 
panion of  objedts,  and  a chfcernment  of  analogy,  defign,  and 
proportion,  to  which  their  faculties  do  not  reach. 

To  Dr.  Hutchefon’s  theory  of  beauty,  which  aferibes  it 
to  uniformity  amidft  variety,  it  has  been  objected,  that, 
though  it  accounts  in  a fatisiadtory  manner  for  the  beauty  of 
many  figures,  yet  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle 
to  beautiful  objects  of  fome  other  kind,  as  to  colour  or 
motion,  it  will  be  found  irrelative.  And  even  in  external 
figured  objects,  it  is  not  juft,  that  their  beauty  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mixture  of  variety,  with  uniformity,  as  many 
are  highly  beautiful  and  pleafe  us  much,  which  have  no  va- 
riety at  all,  and  others  which  poffefs  variety  to  a degree  of 
intricacy.  With  refpedt  to  the  opinion,  that  natural  beauty 
'is  a real  quality  of  objedts,  it  maybe  obferved,  that  it  feems 
impoffible  for  any  one  to  conceive  the  objedts  themlelves  to 
poffefs  more  than  a particular  order  of  parts,  and  certain 
powers,  or  an  affinity  to  our  perceptive  faculties,  thence 
arifing  : and  if  we  call  this  beauty,  then  it  is  an  abfolute 
inherent  quality  of  certain  objects,  and  equally  exifling, 
whether  our  mind  diicerns  it  or  not.  However,  order  and 
regularity  are,  more  properly,  the  cauies  of  beauty  than 
beauty  itfelf. 

Beauty,  fays  another  ingenious  writer,  (fee  Reid’s  F flay 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  man,  ch.  iv.)  is  found  in  things 
fo  various  and  fo  very  different  in  nature,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fay,  wherein  it  coniifts,  or  what  can  be  common  to  all 
the  objects  in  which  it  is  found.  Of  the  objects  of  fenfe 
we  find  beauty  in  colour,  in  found,  in  form,  in  motion. 
There  are  brtiuties  of  fpcech,  and  beauties  of  thought; 
beauties  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  fciences  ; beauties  in  actions, 
in  affections,  and  in  charadters.  In  things  fo  different,  and  fo 
unlike,  is  there  any  quality,  the  fame  in  all,  which  we  may 
call  by  the  name  of  beauty  ? Why  then  fhould  things  fo 
different  be  called  by  the  lame  name  ? They  pleafe,  and 
are  denominated  beautiful,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality 
common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  feveral  different  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  excited 
by  them,  and  called  beauty,  is  produced  by  d.ffcrent  caufes. 
However,  thoiigh  there  be  nothing  common  in  the  things 
themfelves,  yet  the  kinds  of  beauty,  which  feem  to  be  as 
various  as  the  objedts  to  which  it  is  alcribed,  mult  have  forre 
common  relation  to  us,  or  to  fomething  elfe,  which  leads  us 
to  give  them  the  fame  name.  All  the  objects  we  call  beau- 
tiful, agree  in. two  things,  which  feem  to  concur  in  our 
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fenfe  of  beauty.  Firft,  when  they  are  perceived,  or  even 
imagined,  they  produce  a certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feeling 
in  the  mind  ; and  fecoudly,  this  agreeable  emotion  is  ac- 
companied with  an  opinion  or  belief  or  their  having  fome 
perfection  or  excellence  belonging  to  them.  Whether  the 
pleafure  we  feel  in  contemplating  beautiful  objeCts  may  have 
any  neceffary  connection  with  the  belief  ol  their  excellence, 
or  whether  that  pleafure  be  conjoined  witii  this  belief,  merely 
by  the  good  pleafure  of  our  Maker,  Dr.  Reid  does  not  de- 
termine. Beautiful- objedts  excite  an  emotion  of  a foothing 
and  enlivening  kind,  that  fweetens  the  temper,  allays  angry 
pafiions,  and  promotes  every  benevolent  affedtion,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  other  agreeable  emotions,  fuch  as  thofe  of  love, 
hope,  and  joy.  “ There  is  nothing,”  fays  Mr.  Addifon, 
“ that  makes  its  way  more  direftly  to  the  foul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  diffufes  a fecret  falisfaCtion  and  com- 
placence through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a finifhing  to 
any  thing  that  is  great, and  uncommon.  The  very  firft  dif- 
covery  of  it  ilrikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  fpreads 
a chearfulnefs  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.”  This 
agreeable  emotion,  produced  by  beautiful  objeCts,  is  accom- 
panied with  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  fome  perfedtion  or 
excellence  of  thofe  'objeCts,  adapted  by  its  nature  for  pro- 
ducing that  emotion  ; and  this,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  is  a 
fecond  ingredient  in  our  fenfe  of  beauty.  To  aflert,  fays 
this  writer,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  beauty' in  thofe  objects, 
in  which  all  men  perceive  beauty,  is  to  attribute  to  man  fal- 
lacious ienfes  ; and  thus  to  think  difrefpeCtfully  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  ; who  has  diffufed  over  all  the  works  of 
nature  a profufion  of  beauties,  which  are  real,  and  not  fan- 
ciful, and  thoufands  of  which  our  faculties  are  too  dull  to 
perceive.  This  author  diftingui  files  our  determinations  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  objed.ls  into  two  kinds,  viz.  inftinc- 
tive  and  rational.  In  the  former  cafe,  objects  ilrike  us  at 
once,  and  appear  beautiful  at  firft  fight,  without  any  reflec- 
tion, and  without  our  being  able  to  fay  why  we  call  them 
beautiful,  or  being  able  to  fpecify  any  perfection  which 
juftiftes  our  judgment.  Whereas  our  rational  judgment  of 
beauty'  is  grounded  on  fome  agreeable  quality  of  the  objedt, 
which  is  diftindt!yr  conceived,  and  may  be  fpecificd.  Beauty 
itfelf  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  original,  and  derived.  It  is 
natural  and  agreeable  to  the  itrain  of  human  fentiments  and 
of  human  language,  fays  Dr.  Reid,  that  in  many  cafes  the 
beauty'  which  originally  and  properly  exifts  in  the  things 
fignified,  fliould  be  transferred  to  the  fign ; that  which  is  in 
-the  caufe  to  the  effeCt ; that  which  is  in  the  end  to  the 
means  ; and  that  which  is  in  the  agent  to  the  inftrument. 
E.  G.  The  beauty'  of  good  breeding  is  not  originally  in  the 
external  behaviour  in  which  it  confifts  ; it  is  derived  from 
the  qualities  of  mind,  which  it  expreffes  ; and  though  there 
maybe  good  breeding  without  the  amiable  qualities  of  mind, 
its  beauty  is  Hill  derived  from  what  it  naturally  exprefles. 
Good  breeding  is  the  picture  ; thefe  agreeable  qualities  are 
the  original ; and  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  original  that  is  re- 
flected to  our  fenfes  by  the  piCture. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  the  term  beauty,  fome  have  extended  it 
fo  as  to  include  every  thing  that  pleafes  a good  tafte  ; and 
others  have  reftriCted  it  to  the  objeCts  of  fight,  when  they 
are  either  feen,  remembered,  or  imagined.  But  the  latter 
fenfe  is  much  too  limited,  as  there  are  beauties  of  various 
kinds,  that  are  not  objeCts  of  fight,  fuch  as  thofe  of  mufic, 
compoiition,  character,  affeCtions,  and  aCtions  ; and  as  per- 
fons  may  be  competent  judges  of  feveral  forts  of  beauty,  who 
are  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  fight.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  as  the  proper  objeCt  of  admiration  is  grandeur,  beauty 
is  the  proper  objeCt  of  love  and  efteem : and  this  connection 
of  beauty  with  real  perfection  was  a capital  doCtrine  of  the 
Socratic  fchool.  It  is  often  afcribed  to  Socrates  in  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon.  We  may,  therefore,  juftly 
Vol.  IV. 


afcribe  beauty  to  thofe  qualities  that  are  the  natural  objetta 
of  love  and  kind  affection  : of  this  kind  are  thofe  moral  vir- 
tues, which  in  a peculiar  manner  conftitute  a lovely  character ; 
fuch  as  innocence,  gentlenefs,  condefcenfion,  humanity,  na- 
tural affeCtion,  public  fpirit,  and  the  whole  train  of  the  foft 
and  gentle  virtues  : qualities  which  are  amiable  from  their 
very  nature,  and  on  account  of  their  intrinfic  worth.  There 
are  alfo  many  intellectual  talents,  which  excite  our  love  and 
efteem  of  thofe  who  poffefs  them,  fuch  are  knowledge,  good 
fenfe,  wit,  humour,  chearfulnefs,  good  tafte,  excellence  in 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  eloquence  in  dramatic  action,  and  alfo 
excellence  in  every  art  of  peace  or  war  that  is  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety.  There  are  likewife  talents  or  accomplifhmeuts,  which 
we  refer  to  the  body',  that  have  an  original  beauty  and  come- 
linefs  ; fuch  as  health,  Itrength,  and  agility,  the  ufual  at- 
tendants of  youth,  ficill  in  bodily  exercife,  and  fkill  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  beauty  originally 
dwells  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfections  of  mind,  and 
in  its  aCtive  powers,  and  that  from  this,  as  the  fountain,  all 
the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  the  viiible  world  is  derived. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  phiiofophers  above 
named;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  lord  Shaftibury  and  Dr, 
Akeniide  among  the  moderns. 

“ Mind,  mind  alone!  bear  witnefs  earth  and.heav’n, 

The  living  fountains  in  itfelf  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  fublime.  Here,  hand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  graces.  Here,  enthron’d, 

Celeftial  Venus,  with  divineft  airs. 

Invites  the  fofrl  to  never-failing  joy.”  Akensidf. 
But  neither  mind,  nor  any  one  of  its  qualities  or  powers,  is 
an  immediate  objeft  of  perception  to  man.  Thefe  are  per- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  material  objeCts,  on  which 
their  fignatures  are  impreffed.  The  figns  of  thefe  qualities 
are  immediately  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  and  by  them  re- 
flected to  the  underftanding:  and  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  fign  the  beauty  which  is  properly  and  originally  in  the 
tiling  fignified.  Tbps,  the  Invifible  Creator  hath  llamped 
on  his  works  fignatures  of  his  divine  wifdom,  power,  and  be- 
nignity', which  are  viiible  to  all  men.  The  works  of  men  in 
fcience,  in  the  arts  of  tafte,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  bear 
the  fignatures  of  thofe  qualities  of  mind,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  Their  external  behaviour  or 
conduCt  in  life  exprefles  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  their 
minds.  In  every  fpecies  of  animals  we  perceive  by  vifible 
figns  their  inftinCts,  appetites,  affeCtions,  or  fagacity  ; and 
even  in  the  inanimate  world,  there  are  many  things  analo- 
gous to  the  qualities  of  mind  ; fo  that  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  belonging  to  mind,  which  may  not  be  reprefented  by 
images  taken  from  the  objeCts  of  fenfe;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  objeCt  of  fenfe  is  beautiful,  by  borrowing  attire 
from  attributes  of  the  mind.  Thus,  the  beauties  of  mind, 
though  invifible  in  themfelves,  are  perceived  in  the  objeCts  of 
fenfe,  on  which  their  beauty'  is  impreffed.  Thus  alfo,  in 
thofe  qualities  of  fenfible  objeCts  to  which  we  afcribe  beauty', 
we  difeover  in  them  fome  relation  to  mind,  and  the  greateft 
in  thofe  that  are  moft  beautiful.  The  qualities  of  inanimate 
matter,  in  which  we  perceive  beauty,  are  found,  colour,  form, 
and  motion  : the  firft  being  an  objeCt  of  hearing;  and  the 
other  three  of  fight.  Thefe  feveral  qualities  are  particularly 
illuftrated  by  Dr.  Reid,  with  a view  of  evincing  the  beauty 
that  refpeCFively  belongs  to  them.  Every  beauty  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  of  which  we  form  any'  rational  judgment, 
exprefles  fome  perfection  in  the  objeCt,  or  fome  wife  contriv- 
ance in  the  author.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  perceive  fu- 
perior  beauties,  refulting  from  life,  fenfe,  aCtivity,  various 
inftinCts  and  affeCtions,  and  in  many  cafes,  great  fagacity ; 
which  are  attributes  of  mind,  and  poffefs  an  original  beauty'. 
In  their  manner  of  life  we  obferve,  that  they  poffefs  powers, 
outward  form,  and  inward  fcruCtuve,  exactly  adapted  to  it; 
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and  the  more  perfectly  any  individual  is  fitted  for  its  end  and 
manner  of  life,  the  greater  is  its  beauty.  But  of  all  the  ob- 
jects of  fenfe,  the  mod  linking  and  attractive  beauty  is  per- 
ceived in  the  human  fpecies,  and  particularly  in  the  fair  fex. 
in  the  following  well-known  paffage  of  Milton,  this  great 
poet  derives  the  beauty  of  the  firft  pair  in  paradife  from  thofe 
expreffions  ef  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  which  appeared 
in  their  outward  form  and  demeanour. 

“ Two  of  far  nobler  fhape,  ereft  and  tall, 

Godlike  ei'eft  ! with  native  honour  clad, 

In  naked  majefty,  feem’d  lords  of  all, 

And  worthy  feem’d,  for  in  their  looks  divine, 

The  image  of  them  glorious  Maker,  Ihone 
Truth,  wifdom,  fandtitude  fevere,  and  pure  ; 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac’d, 

Whence  true  authority  in  man  ; though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal  feem’d, 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form’d, 

For  foftnefs  fhe,  and  fweet  attractive  grace.” 

The  author  of  “ Crito,”  or  “ a Dialogue  on  Beauty,” 
confidered  in  its  reference  to  the  human  fpecies,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  female  fex,  afcribed  to  the  author  of  “ Polyme- 
tis,” and  republilhed  by  Dodfley,  in  his  collection  of  “ Fu- 
gitive Pieces,”  reduces  this  fpecies  of  beauty  to  the  four 
heads  of  colour,  form,  exprefiion,  and  grace  : the  two  former 
of  which  may  be  called  the  body,  and  the  two  latter,  the 
foul  of  beauty.  As  for  the  beauty  of  colour , if  we  allow 
for  affociations  and  prepoffefiions  arifing  from  difference  of 
climate  and  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  that  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  internal  fenfe,  as  well  as  on  thofe  fenfes  that 
are  external,  and  confequently  on  the  judgment,  it  feems  to 
depend,  according  to  the  common  eftimate  of  mankind,  on 
that  quality,  as  it  expreffes  perfeCl  health  and  livelinefs,  and 
in  the  fair  fex,  foftnefs  and  delicacy;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
called  deformity  but  what  indicates  difeafe  and  decline. 
The  beauty  of  colour,  therefore,  is  derived  from  the  perfec- 
tion which  it  expreffes.  “ Venuftas  et  pulchritudo  corporis 
fecerni  non  poteft  a valetudine.”  Cicero.  The  moll  beauti- 
ful form  or  proportion  of  parts,  according  to  this  author,  is 
that  which  indicates  delicacy  and  foftnefs  in  the  fair  fex; 
and  in  the  male,  either  ftrength  or  agility  ; fo  that  the  beau- 
ty of  form  lies  altogether  in  exprefiion.  With  regard  to  ex- 
preffion , he  obferves,  that  this  has  greater  power  than  either 
colour  or  form  ; and  that  it  is  only  the  exprefiion  of  the 
tender  and  kind  pafiions  that  gives  beauty ; that  all  the 
cruel  and  unkind  ones  add  to  deformity  ; and  that,  on  their 
account,  good  nature  may  very  properly  be  faid  to  be  the 
bell  feature,  even  in  the  fineft  face.  Modefty,  fenfibility, 
and  fweetnefs,  blended  together,  fo  as  either  to  enliven  or 
corredt  each  other,  give  almoft  as  much  attraction  as  the 
pafiions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a very  pretty  face.  It  is 
owing  to  this  force  of  pleafingnefs,  which  attends  all  the 
kinder  pafiions,  fays  this  author,  that  lovers  not  only  feem, 
but  really  are,  more  beautiful  to  each  other  than  to  the  reft 
of  the  world  ; and  in  their  mutual  prefence  and  intercourfe 
there  is,  as  a French  writer  has  well  expreffed  it,  a foul  upon 
their  countenances,  which  does  not  appear  when  they  are 
abfent  from  one  another,  or  even  in  company  that  lays  a 
reftraint  upon  their  features.  The  laft  and  nobleft  part  of 
beauty  is  grace,  which  this  author  thinks  to  be  incapable  of 
an  accurate  definition  (fee  Grace).  All  the  ingredients 
cf  beauty,  enumerated  and  deferibed  by  this  ingenious  au- 
thor, terminate  in  exprefiion  : they  exprefs  either  fome  per- 
fection of  the  body,  as  a part  of  the  man,  and  an  inftrument 
of  the  mind,  or  fome  amiable  quality  or  attribute  of  the 
mind  itfelf. 

Dr.  Blair  (LeClures,  vol.  i.  p.  ioi,  &c.),  in  his  enume- 
ration of  the  feparate  principles  of  beauty,  in  each  of 
thofe  claffes  of  objeCls,  which  moft  remarkably  exhibit 


it,  begins  with  colour,  as  affording  the  fimpleft  inftance 
of  beauty.  With  refpect  to  this  he  obferves,  that  neither 
variety,  nor  uniformity,  nor  any  other  principle  which  he 
knows,  can  be  afiigned  as  the  foundation  of  beauty  ; and 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  no  other  caufe  but  the  ftruClure  of 
the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifications 
of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleafure  than  others.  As  this 
organ  vanes  in  different  perfons,  they  have  their  different  re- 
fpcCtive  favourite  colours.  In  fome  cafes,  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable, that  affociation  of  ideas  has  influence  on  the  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  colour.  Green,  for  inftance,  may 
appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with 
rural  profpeCts  and  feenes;  white,  with  innocence;  blue, with 
the  ferenity  of  the  fky.  Independently  of  fuch  affociations, 
thofe  colours,  chofen  for  beauty,  are,  generally,  delicate, 
rather  than  glaring.  Figure  opens  to  us  forms  of  beauty 
more  complex  and  diveriified.  Under  this  head,  regula- 
rity is  firft  noticed  as  a fource  of  beauty.  Thus  a circle,  a 
fquare,  a triangle,  or  a hexagon,  pleafe  the  eye,  by  their 
regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  But  regularity  is  not  the 
foie,  or  the  chief  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure.  On  the 
contrary,  a certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a much 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty.  Regularity,  according 
to  this  author,  expreffes  beauty  chiefly,  it  not  folely,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fuggefting  the  idea  of  fitnefs,  propriety,  and 
ufe,  which  have  always  a greater  connection  with  orderly  and 
proportioned  forms,  than  with  thofe  which  appear  not  con- 
ftruCted  according  to  any  certain  rule.  Nature,  the  moft 
graceful  artift,  hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  purfued 
variety  with  an  apparent  negleCt  of  regularity.  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, in  his  “ Analylis  of  Beauty,”  publilhed  about  the 
year  1753,  enumerates,  as  elements  of  beauty  ,ftnefs,  variety, 
uniformity ,fimplicity , intricacy,  and  quantity  ; and  he  obferves, 
that  figures  bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more 
beautiful  than  thofe  bounded  by  ftraight  lines  and  angles. 
The  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends,  in  his  opinion, 
upon  two  lines  which  he  has  feledled.  One  of  them  is  the 
“ waving  line,”  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S : and 
this  he  calls  the  “ line  of  beauty,”  which  is  found  in  fhells, 
flowers,  and  fuch  other  ornamental  works  of  nature,  and  is 
alfo  common  in  the  figures  deiigned  by  painters  and  fculp- 
tors  for  the  purpofe  of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which 
he  calls  the  “ line  of  grace,”  is  the  former  waving  curve, 
twilled  round  fome  folid  body,  and  exhibited  in  twilled 
pillars  and  twilled  horns,  and  in  the  curling  worm  of  a com- 
mon jack.  Variety  plainly  appears,  in  the  inftances  which 
he  mentions,  to  be  fo  material  a principle  of  beauty,  that 
he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleafing  forms  to  be  the  art  of 
varying  well ; and,  according  to  him,  the  curve  line,  which 
is  fo  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  dei-ives  its  chief  advan- 
tage from  its  perpetual  bending  and  variation  from  the  ftiff 
regularity  of  the  ftraight  line.  Motion,  fays  Dr.  Blair,  fur- 
nifties  another  fource  of  beauty,  diftindt  from  figure ; being  of 
itfelf  pleafing,  fo  that  bodies  in  motion  are,  “ cseteris  pari- 
bus,” preferred  to  thofe  at  reft.  But  the  quality  of  beau- 
tiful belongs  to  gentle  motion,  fuch  as  that  of  a bird  gliding 
through  the  air,  and  that  of  a frnooth  running  ftream.  In  ge- 
neral, motion  in  a ftraight  line  is  lefs  beautiful  than  that  in  an 
undulating  diredtion;-  and  motion  upwards  is  alfo  commonly 
more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  eafy  curling 
motion  of  flame  and  fmoke  is  an  objedt  Angularly  pleafing, 
and  exhibits  an  inftance  of  Mr.  Hogarth’s  waving  line  of 
beauty.  This  artift  obferves,  that,  as  all  the  common  and 
neceffary  motions  for  the  bufinefs  of  life  are  performed  in 
ftraight  or  plain  lines,  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental  move- 
ments are  made  in  waving  lines.  Dr.  Beattie,  inbis“Dii- 
fertations  Moral  and  Critical,”  has  introduced,  in  his  digref- 
fion  on  beauty,  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  this  fubjedt. 
After  obferving  that  cuftom  has  a perpetual  influence  in  de- 
termining 
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termining  our  notions  of  beauty,  he  proceeds  to  prove,  that 
from  affociations  founded  on  habit,  many,  or  perhaps  molt 
of  tliofe  pleafing  emotions  are  derived,  which  accompany  the 
perception  of  what  in  things  viiible  is  called  beauty.  With 
regard  to  the  beauty  or  aukwardnefs  of  motion,  he  obferves, 
that  the  one  will  be  found  to  pleafe,  and  the  other  to  dif- 
pleafe,  chieilyon  account  of  certain  difagreeble  ideas  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  former,  and  of  certain  difagreeable  ones  affociuted 
with  the  latter.  Motions,  that  imply  eafe,  with  fuch  an 
arrangement  and  proportion  of  parts  in  the  moving  objedt,  as 
may  give  reafon  to  expect  its  continuance  without  injury, 
are  generally  pleating,  at  leail  in  animals,  efpecially  when 
they  betoken  a fort  of  perfection  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
animal.  But  motions,  that  betray  infirmity,  unwieldinels, 
imperfeCtion,  or  the  appearance  of  danger,  cannot  be  called 
beautiful,  becaufe  they  convey  unpleafing  ideas.  Thefe  o’d- 
fervations  are  illultrated  by  a variety  ot  appofite  inftances.  Ci- 
cero (de  Off.  1.  i.  § 36.)  blames  every  motion  that  alters  the 
countenance,  quickens  the  breath,  or  betrays  any  difcompo- 
fure.  Rondeau  obferves,  that  in  running,  a woman  is  defti- 
tute  of  that  grace  which  attends  her  on  other  occafions. 
Perhaps,  fays  Beattie,  the  jutting  out  of  her  elbows,  the 
natural  effeCfc  of  her  endeavouring  with  lifted  hands  to  ficu~e 
the  mod  delicate  part  of  the  human  frame,  may  give  to  her 
motion  the  appearance  of  timidity  and  conftraint.  Or,  per- 
haps, die  may  fail  in  this  exercife,  merely  becaufe,  according 
to  our  manners,  die  cannot  be  much  accuftomed  to  it.  See 
Dancing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  convey,  in  fo  few  words,  fo  many  charm- 
ing ideas  of  beauty,  in  its  ieveral  varieties  of  colour,  diape, 
attitude,  and  motion,  as  Gray  has  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing image : 

“ Slow  melting  ftrains  their  queen’s  approach  declare  ; 
Where’er  die  turns  the  graces  homage  pay  : 

With  arms  fublime  that  doat  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  date  fhe  wins  her  eafy  way  : 

O’er  her  warm  cheek,  and  ridng  bofom  move 
The  bloom  of  young  defire,  and  purple  light  of  love.” 
But  to  return  from  this  digredion.  Dr.  Blair  obferves,  that 
though  colour,  dgure,  and  motion,  be  feparate  principles  of 
beauty;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  render 
the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  dowers, 
trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulnefs  of  dgure,  and  fometimes 
alfo  with  the  motion  of  the  objedt.  Perhaps,  the  mod  com- 
plete ademblage  of  beautiful  objedis  is  prefented  by  a rich 
natural  landfcape,  compofed  of  a diffident  variety  of  objedis  ; 
fields  in  verdure,  fcattered  trees  and  dowers,  running  water, 
animals  grazing ; to  which  may  be  added  fome  productions 
of  art,  which  fuit  fuch  a fcene,  as  a bridge  with  arches  over 
a river,  fmoke  ridng  from  cottages  in  the  midd  of  trees,  and 
the  didant  view  of  a dne  building,  feen  by  the  ridng  fun. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  conddered.  It  includes  the 
beauty  of  colour,  aridng  from  the  delicate  diades  of  the  com- 
plexion ; and  the  beauty  of  figure,  aridng  from  the  lines 
which  form  the  different  features  of  the  face.  But  its  chief 
beauty  depends  upon  a myderious  expreffion  which  it  con- 
veys of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ; of  good  fenfe,  or  good 
humour;  of  fprightlinefs,  candour,  benevolence,  feniibility, 
or  other  amiable  difpoiitions. 

Another  diftindt  ipecies  of  beauty  arifes  from  delign  or 
art,  or  from  the  perception  of  means  being  adapted  to  an 
end  ; or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well  fitted  to  anfwer 
the  defign  of  the  whole.  This  is  altogether  different  from 
the  perception  of  beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety, 
or- any  ol  the  caufes  already  mentioned.  This  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  fitnefs  and  defign,  has  an  extendve  induence  over  many 
of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
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difeoverin  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,, 
and  all  the  orders  of  architecture.  We  Hi  a 11  here  obferve, 
that  Mr.  Perrault  diltinguidies  two  kinds  of  beauty  in  archi- 
tecture. The  one  he  calls  “ politive,”  and  “ convincing,” 
fuch  as  the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  grandeur  of  t tie  ftruc- 
ture,  neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip,  fymmetry,  & c. ; the  other 
he  calls  “ arbitrary,”  which  depends  011  the  will,  and  which 
would  admit  of  having  their  proportions  changed  without 
deformity.  Thefe  oily  pleafe  by  the  connection  or  affocia- 
tion  of  their  ideas  'With  others  of  a different  kind,  which 
pleafe  of  themfelves  : they  owe  their  beauty  to  that  pre- 
poffeffion  of  the  mind,  by  which  a thing,  whofe  value  we  do 
know,  infinuates  an  efteem  for  others  which  we  do  not  know. 
Thus,  he  obferves,  there  are  many  tilings  in  architecture, 
which  reafon  and  good  fenfe  would  judge  deformed,  which, 
however,  cuftom  has  not  only  made  tolerable,  but  even 
beautiful,  by  their  being  always  joined  with  other  beauties 
that  are  pofitive.  Being  at  firit  pleafed  with  viewing  them  in 
company,  and  merely  on  that  account,  we  at  length  become 
pleated  with  them  alone  ; and  thus  we  frequently  become 
fond  of  faults,  and  fall  in  love  with  deformity.  Our  fenfe  of 
fitnefs  and  delign  holds  fo  high  a rank  among  our  percep- 
tions as  to  regulate,  in  a great  degree,  our  other  ideas  of 
beauty.  In  an  epic'  poem,  a hiffory,  an  oration,  or  any 
work  of  genius,  we  always  require,  as  in  other  works,  a fit- 
nefs, or  adjuftment  of  means,  to  the  end  which  the  author 
is  fuppofed  to  have  in  view. 

Beauty,  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  difeourfe,  denote* 
all  that  pleafes,  either  in  ftyle  or  fentiment,  from  whatever 
principle  that  pleafure  flows  ; and  a beautiful  poem  or  ora- 
tion means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a good  one, 
or  one  well  compofed.  Beauty,  befides  this  indefinite  fenfe 
of  it,  is  alfo  ufed  to  lignify  a certain  grace  and  amenity  in 
the  turn  either  of  ftyle  or  fentiment,  for  which  fome  authors 
have  been  peculiarly  diftinguifhed.  In  this  fenfe  it  denotes 
a manner  neither  remarkably  fublime,  nor  vehemently 
paffionate,  nor  uncommonly  fparkling;  but  fuch  as  excites  in 
the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle  placid  kind,  fimilar  to 
what  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objedis  in 
nature,  which  diffufes  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and 
pleafing  ferenity.  Addifon  was  eminently  a writer  of  this 
charadlcr  ; and  it  belongs  alfo  to  Fenelon,  the  author  of  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus.-  Virgil,  among  the  ancients,  is 
diftinguifhed,  in  his  general  manner,  by  beauty  and  grace, 
rather  than  fublimity.  Among  orators,  Cicero  has  more  of 
the  beautiful  thanDemofthenes,  whofe  genius  led  him  wholly 
towards  vehemence  and  ftrength. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  “ Philofophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,” 
excludes  from  the  number  of  real  caufes  of  beauty,  the  pro- 
portion  of  parts,  fitnefs,  or  that  idea  of  utility  which  confiflt 
in  a part’s  being  well  adapted  to  anfwer  its  end,  and  alio 
perfection  ; and  lie  obferves  (p.  210.)  that  beauty  is,  for  the 
greater  part,  fome  quality  in  bodies,  adding  mechanically 
upon  the  human  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  fenfes.  The 
qualities  of  beauty,  as  they  are  merely  feniible  qualities, 
which  he  enumerates,  are  the  following : they  fhould  be 
comparatively  finall,  fmooth,  various  in  the  direction  of  their 
conftituent  parts;  thefe  parts  fhould  not  be  angular,  but 
melted,  as  it  were,  into  each  other  ; they  fhould  be  of  a deli- 
cate frame,  without  any  remarkable  appearance  of  ftrength  ; 
the  colours  fhould  be  clear  and  bright,  but  not  very  ftrong 
and  glaring;  and  any  glaring  colour  that  is  introduced  fhould 
be  diverfffied  with  others.  Thefe  are  the  feven  propertie* 
upon  which,  according  to  tills  author,  beauty  depends  ; pro- 
perties that  operate  by  nature,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  be  al- 
tered by  caprice,  or  confounded  by  a diverfity  of  taftes,  than 
any  others.  The  phyfiugnomy  alio,  fays  Mr.  Burke,  has  a 
ponfiderable  fnare  in  beauty,  efpecially  in  that  of  our  own 
L 2 Cpeffie*. 
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pecies.  The  manners  give  a certain  determination  to  the 
countenance,  which  being  obferved  to  correfpond  pretty  re- 
gularly with  them,  is  capable  of  joining  the  effefts  of  certain 
agreeable  qualities  of  the  mind  to  thofe  of  the  body.  So 
that  to  form  a finilhed  human  beauty,  and  to  give  it  its  full 
influence,  the  face  mull  be  expreffive  of  fitch  gentle  and  ami- 
able qualities  as  correfpond  with  the  fcftnefs,  fmoothnefs, 
and  delicacy  of  the  outward  form.  For  Mr.  Burke’s  mode 
of  illuft rating  and  confirming  his  theory  of  beauty,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  his  work  above  cited. 

Dr.  Sayers,  in  his  “ Difquiiitions,  metaphyfica!  and  lite- 
rary,” 8vo.  in  1 793,  has  given  a new'  analyfis  of  beauty,  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  which  w'ere  applied  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
in  his  “ Ledlures  on  Oratory  and  Criticifm,”  and  by  Mr. 
Allifon  in  his  “ Elfays  on  Tafte,”  to  the  explanation  of  the 
intellectual  pleafures,  namely,  the  doCtrines  of  the  Hartleyan 
fchool  His  argument,  fummed  up  in  a few  w'ords,  is  as 
follows : that  individual  of  a clafs  of  objeCts  is  juftly  to  be 
efteemed  more  beautiful  than  the  reft,  with  the  whole  of 
which,  or  with  its  component  parts  (when  properly  under- 
ftood),  the  greater  number  of  the  excellencies  of  its  clafs 
are  univerfally  aflocia'ced.  The  fame  may  be  aflferted  of  any 
fpecies  of  objefts,  when  compared  w'ith  any  other  fpecies  of 
its  kind ; and  that  objeCfc  may  be  juftly  efteemed  a “ ftandard 
of  beauty,”  with  the  whole  appearance,  or  with  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  (when  properly  underftood),  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  its  kind  are  “ univerfally”  affociated. 

Beauty,  in  the  Arts  of  Dcfign.  Whatever  of  beauty  or 
perfection  becomes  an  objeft  of  contemplation  to  our  minds, 
whether  it  be  purely  mental  or  perceived  through  the  medium 
of  our  fenfes,  mull  be  derived  from  the  beautiful  and  perfeCt 
itfelf,  and  may  be  traced  back  towards  its  Divine  fource. 
However  diverfified,  it  proceeds  from  this  fource,  and  direCts 
us  where  to  feek  the  principles  and  perfection  of  ail  fcience 
and  art,  of  all  things  metaphyfica!,  phyftcal,  and  moral, 
which  by  their  mutual  connection  and  harmony  declare  their 
common  relation  and  origin ; therefore  what  is  called  beauty 
in  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  mult  be  fought  for  in  its 
principles,  metaphyfical,  phyfical,  and  moral.  In  this  re- 
fearch  we  IhoukrBo  well  to  take  thofe  philofophers  for  our 
guides,  who  were  the  oracles  of  Greece,  in  the  times  w'hen 
painting  and  fculpture  attained  their  higheft  excellence.  In 
the  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  the  fculptor  Clito  (Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia,)  Socrates  concludes  “ that  ftatuary 
muft  reprefent  the  aftions  of  the  foul  by  form.”  And  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fame  dialogue  Parrhafias  and  Socrates 
agree,  that  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  the  foul  may  be 
reprefented  in  the  figures  of  man  by  painting.  Plato,  in  his 
dialogues,  reafons  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  declares,  that  the 
good  and  beautiful  are  one. 

Ariftotle(De  Mor.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  t.  iii.  p.  49.  De  Poet.  c.  7. 
t.  ii.  p.  658.)  obferves,  that  beauty  is  order  in  grandeur. 
Order  fuppofes  fymmetry,  fitnefs,  and  harmony  ; and  in 
grandeur  are  comprifed  fimplicity,  unity,  and  majefty.  How- 
ever, in  his  catalogue  of  virtues  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
of  the  oppofite  vices  and  their  families,  Ariftotle  concurs  with 
Plato  inacknowledgingtherelation  between  beauty andgood- 
nefs,  evil  arid  deformity.  Indeed,  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objeftsofphilofophy,  through  all  the  ancient  fchools,  to  trace 
and  demonftrate  not  only  the  likenefs  but  the  identity  of 
beauty  and  goodnefs  Among  the  Platonifts  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans, malignity  was  abandoned,  goodnefs  or  the  juft, 
and  intelleft  or  wifdom  cultivated,  becaufe  by  this  means, 
man  is  elevated  to  a nearer  approach  to  the  divinity. 
Fortitude  and  temperance  were  the  virtues  of  the  ftoics  and 
early  epicureans,  becaufe  the  one  raifes  man  above  common 
fears  and  wants,  and  the  other  gives  him  better  health  and 
enjoyment  of  his  faculties.  Thefe  conclufions  are  convincing, 
and  their  iiluftrations  may  be  drawn  in  great  abundance  from 


the  hiftory  and  condition  of  the  human  race.  Does  any  ons 
fupply  the  wants  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  raife  them  from 
diftrefs  to  a ftate  of  comfort  ? In  performing  thefe  and  fuch 
good  afts  his  expreffion  is  fo  tender,  and  his  manner  fo  gentle, 
that  all  prefent  fympathize  in  his  feelings,  and  love  the  be- 
nefactor. If  any  one  fnews  a magnanimous  contempt  of 
danger  in  a good  caufe,  or  manfully  refills  the  temptation  to 
an  evil  aft,  in  fo  doing  his  features  and  manner  exppefs  dig- 
nity and  fortitude,  which  infpire  the  beholders,  with  awe  and 
refpeft.  We  look  with  delight  on  the  florid  complexion  of 
a perfon  in  high  health,  but  with  concern  and  difguft  at  a 
pallid  colour  and  flaccid  ilciu,  becaufe  they  are  figns  of  dif- 
eafe  and  decay.  We  are  pleafed  to  fee  a flout  and  well  made 
perfon,  becaufe  fuch  a figure  befpeaks  great  ftrength  and 
agility.  We  are  likewife  pleafed  to  fee  a more  flender  figure  of 
agreeable  and  harmonious  proportions,  becaufe  in  it  fufficient 
ftrength  is  united  with  varied  elegance  of  attitude.  Hence,  as 
almolt  every  circumftance  of  our  exiftence  furni/hes  examples 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  might  we  not  define  the  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man perfon  in  the  following  terms?  “ Goodnefs,  or  virtue-and 
wifdom,  in  a human  form  beft  fuited  to  their  expreffions  and 
exertions.”  It  would  be  as  abfurd  as  prefumptuous  for  us  to 
attempt  entering  the  councils  of  Infinite  Wifdom  to  difcover 
why  the  figure  of  a man  was  made  fuch  as  it  is  and  no  other. 
We  might  as  well  enquire  wig,'  fuch  a particular  number  of 
worlds  were  made  in  or  out  of  our  fyftem  fubjeft  to  fuch  laws 
of  gravity,  motion,  and  revolution  ? But  taking  man  as  he  is, 
whether  we  confider  the  faculties  of  his  foul,  the  component 
parts  of  his  body,orthe  combinedoperations  of  both,  themind 
isoverwhelmedwith  the  ftupendous  andwonderfulftrufture  of 
the  parts,  and  the  harmony,  beauty,  and  utility  of  the  whole. 

Whilft  we  are  confidering  beauty  in  the  works  of  painting 
and  fculpture,  it  will  be  proper  to  remember  that  the  word 
by  which  the  Greeks  exprefied  this  quality  was  KAA'OS, 
fair,  handfome,  beautiful,  which  applied  extenfively  to  almoft 
any  being  or  thing  giving  pleafure  in  confequence  of  its 
goodnefs.  According,  therefore,  to  this  ufe  of  the  term,  we 
fliall  inveftigate  human  beauty  in  both  fexes,  and  their  feveral 
diftinftions  of  charafter.  The  human  figure  is  wonderfully 
fuited  to  its  various  offices  and  employments,  as  well  in  its 
internal  ftrufture  as  in  its  outward  form.  The  mechanical 
powers,  the  geometrical  figures,  the  motion  and  weight  of 
fluids,  and  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  are  continually  en- 
gaged in  its  fupport  and  renewal ; uniting  an  accumulation 
of  force  with  a fimplicity  of  operation  truly  wonderful, 
and  contributing  in  their  effefts  and  appearances  to  the 
beauty  of  the  outward  form,  which  in  the  prefent  inquiry  is 
to  be  the  objeft  of  attention.  The  head  contains  the  brain, 
which  fends  nerves  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and 
the  organs  of  four  fenfes;  this  is  the  fuperior  member  of  the 
figure,  and  from  its  elevated  ftation,  by  means  of  the  under- 
ftanding  and  will,  direfts  and  determines  the  afts  of  all  the 
inferior  parts.  The  body,  which  contains  in  its  cavity  thofe 
parts  which  fupply  the  animal  funftions,  is  alfo  a centre  from 
which,  and  upon  which,  the  five  extremities  aft.  The  arms 
are  fupported  on  the  body  in  a manner  moil  favourable  to 
all  exertions  of  ftrength,  and  with  their  hands  are  fo  formed, 
that  thefe  exertions  may  be  alfo  employed  in  the  moft  diffi- 
cult and  curious  labours.  The  legs  ftrongly  fupport  the 
fuperftrufture  ; when  clofed  refembling  two  pillars,  when 
extended,  like  the  triangular  arch,  and  when  neceffary, 
fwiftly  conveying  the  perfon  from  place  to  place.  It  is  pro- 
per to  make  thefe  general  remarks,  becaufe,  as  we  proceed, 
we  fhall  find  how  diftinguiftsing  an  ingredient  utility  is  in  the 
compofition  of  beauty.  After  this  flight  view  of  the  advan- 
tageous complication  of  powers  and  fimplicity  of  operation 
in  the  human  form,  let  us  confider  its  beautiful  effeft,  ani- 
mated by  goodnefs,  and  informed  by  wifdom  ; and  as  what 
has  been  faid  in  this  part  of  the  article  relates  to  the  arts  of 
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defign,  we  lhall  produce  illuftrations  from  the  antique  fculp- 
ture  and  painting. — The  ancients  affigned  the  firfl  clafs  of 
beauty  to  the  fuperior  divinities,  the  fecond  to  heroes,  and 
the  third  to  fauns.  Other  divinities  and  genii  feem  to  have 
partaken  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  claffes.  Mere  portraits  cannot 
be  enumerated  in  either,  becaufe  they  are  but  faithful  repre- 
fentations  of  ordinary  nature.  Of  the  fuperior  gods,  the 
Saturnian  family  poffefs  the  rank  of  fublimity  in  the  KaAo; 
or  beautiful.  In  the  fine  head  of  Jupiter  ( lately  in  the  pope’s 
mufeum,  now  in  the  national  gallery  at  Paris,)  the  hair  rifes 
from  the  forehead,  and  defcends  in  abundant  flowing  locks 
on  each  fide  of  his  face  and  neck  to  the  fhoulders;  his  fore- 
head is  mufcular,  exprefiive  of  great  ftrength  ; his  nofe  and 
cheeks  are  correfpondent ; his  eyes  and  mouth  exprefs  bene- 
volence ; his  wife  and  ferious  brow,  his  placid  countenance, 
and  full  beard,  iufpire  reverence  and  awe.  His  figure  is  the 
inigbtiejl  of  the  fuperior  gods.  His  right  arm  moderately 
railed  with  his  thunderbolt,  or  leaning  on  his  fceptre,  pre- 
fents  the  habitual  adl  of  governing  the  univerfe.  Winkel- 
man  has  judicioufly  remarked,  that  the  Greek  fculptors  pre- 
ferved  the  family  refemblance  in  the  Saturnian  race,  with  as 
much  exadlnefs  as  if  they  had  been  real  portraits  ; therefore 
J.upiter’s  brothers  ftrongly  partake  of  the  fame  character, 
excepting  that  Neptune’s  countenance  is  more  fevereand  his 
hair  more  diilurbed.  Pluto’s  hair  hanging  over  his  forehead 
gives  a gloomy  call  to  his  countenance,  which  is  increafed 
by  his  more  open  and  flarting  eyes.  Winkelman  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  fomething  of  the  lion  may  be  traced  in  the  nofe, 
forehead,  and  hair  of  Jupiter,  which  adds  might  and  magna- 
nimity to  the  benevolence,  wifdom,  and  awful  majefty  of  his 
character.  In  the  youthful  beauty  of  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and 
Mercury,  the  fame  benevolence  and  wifdom  are  exprefled, 
modified  by  their  peculiar  charadleriitics  and  offices.  Apollo 
is  light  and  ftrong  in  his  make  ; Bacchus  more  foft  and  luxu- 
rious, and  Mercury  more  athletic.  The  peculiarity  of  Her- 
cules is  magnanimity  and  unconquerable  ftrength.  The 
heroes  have  a more  Ample  character  throughout,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  common  nature.  The  fauns  may  be  placed 
in  the  loweft  clafs  of  beauty  exprefled  in  the  human  figure. 
Although  their  perfons  are  youthful,  and  rather  handfome, 
their  proportions  are  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  the  claffes  above- 
mentioned  ; and  fometimes  their  mufcles  are  turgid  and 
tendinous,  accommodated  to  their  fylvan  habits  and  adfivity; 
their  rounded  faces  have  a portion  of  ruitic  good  nature  ; 
but  their  united  eye-brows,  eyes  placed  diagonally  to  the 
nofe,  fmall  hollowed  nofes,  and  grinning  mouths,  exprefs 
fome  mixture  of  favage,  fervile,  and  mifehievous  difpofitions. 
The  moft  engaging  and  captivating  fpecies  of  beauty  exifts 
in  the  female  fex  ; and  was  reprefented  in  perfection  by  the 
Greeks  in  their  fuperior  claffes  of  ftatues.  The  large  eye 
and  full  under  lip  of  Juno,  give  an  air  of  haughtinefs  to  her 
countenance  ; her  limbs  are  round  and  her  figure  is  majeftic. 
Minerva’s  figure  partakes  of  Juno’s  maiefty  ; but  her  face  is 
not  fo  full,  and  has  an  expreffion  of  abftracfed  wifdom. 
Venus  is  reprefented  as  an  affemblage  of  female  charms  ; 
her  form  is  delicate,  perfedl,  and  elegant  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree ; her  motion  graceful,  and  her  countenance  exprefiive 
of  love  and  fweetnefs. 

The  beautiful  heads  of  antiquity  are  oval  in  the  front 
view  ; in  profile,  the  low  forehead  and  nofe  form  nearly 
one  ftraight  line ; the  lips  are  rather  full  and  the  chin 
rounded.  Juno  has  the  largeft  eye  of  the  goddeffes,  according 
to  Homer’s  epithet  of  “ Ox-eyed  the  neck  is  rounded  like 
a column  ; the  cheft  is  high  and  expanded  ; in  the  male  fub- 
jedt  the  abdomen  is  flat  ; and,  asWinkelman  remarks,  “ fuch 
as  it  appears  after  found  fieep  and  good  digeftion;”the  arms, 
defeending  from  full  fhoulders,  are  tapered  downwards  to 
the  wrift  with  a very  gentle  flattened  hollow  towards  the 
inner  elbow,  to  diftinguifh  the  bend  of  the  arm ; the  back 
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of  the  hand  is  one  mafs  ; the  fingers  rather  long  and  tapered, 
with  knuckles  indicated  in  a manner  almoft  imperceptible  ; 
the  lower  limb  tapers  more  fenfibly  than  the  arm,  becaufe 
the  thigh  is  larger  in  its  commencement ; the  knee-pan 
in  youthful  ftatues  is  nearly  oval ; and  the  inner  fide  of 
the  tibia,  or  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  is  perceptibly  marked 
by  a curve  of  about  30  degrees ; the  great  toe  is  large,  and 
divided  by  a confiderable  fpace  from  the  leffer  toes,  which 
are  ftraight,  and  not  bent  over  each  other  like  fuch  as  have 
been  confined  in  fhoes. 

In  the  female  form,  the  limbs  are  more  round  and  deli- 
cate : the  knuckles  of  the  hand  and  foot  are  expreffed  by 
flight  dimples ; the  fingers  are  more  tapered  ; and  their 
outline  determined  by  a long  curve,  a little  reverfed  towards 
the  end.  The  principal  difference  of  relative  proportions 
is,  that  the  female  figure  fhou’ld  be  about  one  face  fhorter 
than  the  male  ; each  having  eight  heads  in  height.  The 
female  figure  is  alfo  narrower  in  the  fhoulders  and  loins, 
and  fomewhat  broader  from  the  os  pubis  to  the  extremities 
of  the  nates.  The  Greeks  reprefented  the  goddeffes  with 
virgin  bofoms.  Winkelman,  in  his  “ Monumenti  inediti,” 
has  treated  largely  on  the  beauty  of  the  antique  ftatues. 
Profeffor  Camper,  in  his  “ Principles  of  Defign,”  has  alfo 
given  excellent  obfervations  and  rules  on  the  beauty  and 
proportions  of  the  human  head  and  figure,  abfolute  ae 
well  as  comparative.  For  his  account  of  beauty,  as  exhi- 
bited in  ancient  fculpture  and  engravings,  fee  his  treatife, 
entitled  “ Verhandeling  over  het  natuurlyk  verfhilder  wezen- 
ftrikken,”  &c.  or,  on  the  natural  difference  of  features  in 
perfons  of  various  countries  and  ages,  publifhed  by  his  fon, 
at  Utrecht,  1792,  4to.  I11  his  differtation  on  the  beauty 
of  forms,  fubjoined  to  his  “ Lectures,”  publifhed  by  his 
fon  at  the  fame  place  and  in  the  fame  year,  entitled  “ Ro- 
den Voeringen,”  & c.  it  is  his  objedl  to  prove,  that  no  par- 
ticular form  can,  abllradledly  confidered,  conftitute  beauty  j 
that  the  real  bafis  of  beauty  confifts  in  the  means  being 
adapted  to  the  end  ; and  that,  exclufively  of  this,  our  ideas 
are  influenced  by  cuftoms,  national  prejudices,  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  tafte  and  opinions  of  others,  &c. 

Proportion  is  an  effential  quality  of  beauty  in  the  human 
form  ; and  flunking'  coincidences  are  afforded  in  its  relation 
to  perfedl  geometrical  figures,  and  the  harmony  of  founds 
and  numbers.  A man,  Handing-  upright,  can  ftretch  out 
his  arms  to  a length  equal  to  his  height  ; confequently  his 
figure  may  be  included  in  a fquare  ; by  ftretching  the  arms 
not  fo  much,  and  the  legs  a little,  the  figure  may  be  con- 
tained in  a circle,  whofe  centre  is  the  top  of  the  os  pubis. 
The  ancients  divided  the  height  of  the  human  figure  into 
eight  heads,  and  the  face  into  three  parts;  five  of  thefe  parts 
are  the  breadth  of  the  loins  ; three  parts,  or  nofes,  meafure 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  ; two,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and 
one,  the  ankle.  A well  proportioned  figure  meafures  three 
equal  parts  from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  fpine  of  the 
ilium  next  the  redlus  abdominis ; from  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
knee-pan;  and  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner  ankle. 

The  term  grace,  as  a quality  of  beauty,  however  it  may 
have  puzzled  the  moderns  in  its  definition  and  application, 
was  clearly  underftood  by  the  ancients.’  The  graces  or 
gratise  of  the  Romans  were  the  charities  of  the  Greeks. 
XAPI2,  is  grace,  beauty,  fairnefs,  endearing,  agreeable,  ele- 
gant ; and  the  groupes,  gems.  See.  are  comments  which 
are  fatisfadtory  and  convincing.  The  graces  are  three 
beautiful  fillers,  whofe  innocence  is  their  only  garment,  em- 
bracing each  other  in  the  gentleft  manner.  The  Greek 
Chriftians  have  preferved  the  ancient  fignification  of  this 
word  in  its  application  to  all  thofe  endearing  duties  which 
preferve  happinefs  to,  and  bellow  it  on  others  ; nor  is  it 
furprifing,  that  thefe  charadleriftics  are  given  to  women, 
becaufe  all  the  milder  and  endearing  virtues  are  Hill  more 
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amiable  in  the  female  fex.  If  by  grace,  the  fucceflion  and 
variation  of  undulating  lines  be  intended,  it  is  feen  molt  per- 
feftly  in  an  elegant  female  figure  moving  flowly.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  man,  of  all  creatures,  prefents  the  moil  perfect  view 
of  his  figure  in  front.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fifiies,  are  bell 
feen  in  profile,  and  we  look  on  the  backs  of  reptiles  and  in- 
fedks.  It  is  neceifary,  to  the  moil  advantageous  appearance 
of  man,  that  we  fhould  contemplate  the  affedlions  of  his 
heart,  and  operations  of  his  reafon  continually  beaming  in 
his  countenance  ; the  waving  lines  of  his  body,  moving  on 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  varied  curves  and  angles  formed 
by  his  limbs,  perfect  the  whole  of  his  figure,  with  an  union 
of  faculties  mental  and  bodily,  which  reminds  us  that  “God 
created  Man  in  his  own  Image.” 

The  various  heads  touched  upon  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
article,  will  be  treated  of  in  the  feveral  articles  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture. 

We  cannot  forbear  fubjoining  the  refleftion  with  which  Mr.- 
Thomfon,  (a  late  writer  on  the  fubjedf  of  beauty)  clofes  his 
detail  of  the  various  beauties  of  the  female  form.  “ If  we 
fhould  fee  a perfon  employ  himfelf  with  a fledge  hammer  to 
dafh  the  enchanting  form  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  pieces, 
break  her  lovely  limbs,  and  deface  her  beauteous  features,  we 
fhould  not  hefitate  a moment  to  pronounce  him  a favage 
barbarian,  without  tafte,  feeling,  or  fentiment,  though  his 
frenzy  was  employed  only  on  a lenfelefs  piece  of  done;  what 
then  muft  we  think  of  the  diabolical  favage,  who  exercifes 
the  worll  of  all  cruelties  (becaufe  the  molt  lulling  and  affe£t- 
ing  both  to  body  and  mind,)  on  the  mod  beautiful  and 
amiable  of  all  creatures  on  this  fide  heaven  ? — made  ex- 
prefsly  for  his  happinefs,  folace,  and  delight,  by  fird  cor- 
rupting and  betraying  her,  and  then  bafely  abandoning  her 
to  peri  (It  with  want,  pain,  wretchednels,  and  mifery.” 
The  fentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  female  beauty, 
have  been  very  various  in  different  ages  and  nations  ; and  it 
is  not  pofiible  to  edabliflr  a dandard  which  ffiall  compre- 
hend all,  without  diferimination  ; among  the  ancients,  a 
fmall  forehead  and  joined  eye-brows  were  charming  features 
in  a female  countenance  ; and,  in  Perlia,  large  joined  eye- 
brows are  highly  edeemed.  In  fome  Indian  countries, 
black  teeth  and  white  hair  are  neceffary  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  a beauty;  and  in  the  Marian  Iflands,  it  is  a 
capital  objeft  with  ladies  to  blacken  their  teeth  with  herbs, 
and  to  bleach  their  hair  with  certain  liquors.  Beauty,  in 
China  and  Japan,  is  compofed  of  a large  countenance, 
{mail,  and  half-concealed  eyes,  a broad  nofe,  minute  feet, 
and  a prominent  belly.  Some  Indians  of  America  and 
Ada,  comprefs  the  heads  of  their  children  between  two 
wooden  planks,  with  a view  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the 
face  ; others  comprefs  them  laterally,  others  deprefs  the 
crown  only,  and  others  make  the  head  as  round  as  pofiible. 
Every  nation  has  ideas  of  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf ; and 
almoft  every  individual  has  his  own  notions  and  tafte  con- 
cerning this  quality.  The  empire  of  beauty,  however, 
amidft  thefe  d/Tcordant  ideas,  with  refpedf  to  the  qualities 
in  which  it  confifts,  has  been  very  generally  acknowledged, 
and  particularly  in  all  civilized  countries  ; and  when  it  is 
united  with  other  accomplilhments  that  tend  to  render 
females  amiable,  it  contributes  in  no  fmall  degree  to  give 
them  importance  and  influence,  to  polifh  the  manners  of 
fociety,  and  to  contribute  to  its  order  and  happinefs. 

BEAUVAIS,  Bellovacum,  and  C/esaromagus,  in 
Geography,  a city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Oife,  feated  on  the  Therin  ; and,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  Beauvaifis,  and  the  fee  of  a bilhop. 
The  architetlure  of  the  cathedral  has  been  much  admired, 
belides  which  it  has  feveral  collegiate  and  parifh  churches. 
The  manufa&ure  of  the  city  is  a beautiful  tapeftry,  which 
has  fupplied  a confiderable  branch  of  trade.  It  has  alfo 


produced  great  quantities  of  ferge  and  woollen  cloth.  This, 
city  Was  unfuccefsfully  beiieged  by  the  Englilh  in  1443 
and  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  '472,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men.  On  the  latter  occafion,  the  women  difplayed 
Angular  courage  under  the  condutt  of  Jane  de  Hatchett, 
whofe  portrait  is  preferved  in  the  town  houfe;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  their  brave  defence,  the  women  form  the  firft 
rank  of  a procefiion,  obferved  annually  on  the  10th  of  July. 
This  place  contains  in  its  N. E.  and  S.E.  diftrifts  13,000, 
and  in  its  two  cantons  19,390  inhabitants,  on  a territory  of 
225  kiliometres.  Its  N.E.  canton  includes  7 and  its  S.E. 
canton  has  4 communes.  N.  lat.  49*  26'.  E.  long.  2°  15'. 

BEAUVAISIS,  a fmall  fertile  diftrieft  of  France,  bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  Picardy,  on  the  weft  by  Vexin-Nor- 
mand,  on  the  fouth  by  Vexin-Franpois,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Senlis  ; now  forming  a part  of  the  department  of  Oife.  See 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVAL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridft  of 
Doulens,  one  league  S.  of  Doulens. 

BEAUVERAY,  a little  town  of  France,  in  the  diftridt 
called,  before  the  revolution,  Autunois,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
and  fuppoled  by  fome  to  be  the  ancient  Blbrade. 

BEAUVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltrift  of  Agen,  3^  leagues  N.  of  Valence.  The 
place  contains  1794,  and  the  canton  7672  inhabitants;  the 
territory  includes  122-i  kiliometres  and  11  communes. 
N.  lat.  440  17'.  E.  long.  o°  47'. 

BEAUVOIR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  a chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Les 
Sables  d’Olonne ; the  place  contains  1892  and  the  canton 
8537  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  230  kiliometres  and 
5 communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ifere,  and  diftridl  of  St.  Marcelin,  5 leagues  S.  W. 
of  Grenoble. 

Beauvoir  fur  Niort,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Niort,  2 \ leagues  S.  of  Niort.  The  place 
contains  301  and  the  canton  5133  inhabitants ; the  territory 
includes  157^  kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

BEAUVOISIN,  Pont  de,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridft  of  La  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy,  1 1 miles 
W.  of  Chambery.  It  is  feated  on  the  fmall  river  Guier  Ie 
Vif,  which  runs  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 

BEAUZAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  1 \ league  S.W.  of  Moniftrol. 

BEAUZE'E,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Verdun,  4^  leagues  S.S.W.  of  Verdun. 

BEAUZELEY  De  Levevou,  St.  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Milhaud,  2 leagues  N.W.  of  Milhaud. 

BE  BE',  a large  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile,  diftant  about  3 leagues  from  Benifouef;  the  reiidence  of 
a kiafehef,  and  the  fite  of  a mofque,  and  a convent  of  Copts. 

BEBELINGUEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Wurtemberg,  leated  on  a lake  from  which  proceeds  the 
river  Worm.  N.  Lat.  48°  45'.  E.  long.  90  8'. 

BEBENHAUSEN,  a convent  in  the  diftridt  of  Wur- 
temburg,  called  Schonluck,  at  a fmall  diftance  N.  E.  of 
Tubingen  ; the  manor  of  which  contains  9 parifhes.  In 
this  convent  is  an  academy,  where  Undents  are  qualified  for 
admiflion  into  the  feminary  at  Tubingen. 

BEBENOWA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

BEBERACI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Katounich , a lake  of 
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Mesopotamia,  between  mount  Singara,  and  the  river  Chaboras. 

BEBRE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Loire,  oppofite  to  Bourbon  Lancy. 

BEBRYCES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Bithynia.  The  origin  of  thefe  people,  and  the  reafon 
of  their  name,  are  uncertain.  A people  of  this  appella- 
tion, mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus,  ( 1.  iii.  v.  420. ) inhabited 
that  part  of  Gallia  Narbonneniis,  which  was  Situated  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Volcse,  or  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
them  called  Bebricia. 

BEC,  Le,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  9 leagues  W.  S.W.  of  Rouen. 

BEC  Crespin,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  3 leagues  ealt  from  Havre. 

BECABUNGA,  Brooklime,  ill  Botany.  SeeVERO- 
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BECAH,  or  Bek  ah,  a Jewilh  coin,  being  half  a Shekel. 
In  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  table  of  reductions,  the  bekah  amounts 
to  t3  ^-5 d.  ; in  Dr.  Prideaux’s  computation  to  ij.  6d. 

Every  Ifraelite  paid  a hundred  bekahs  a head  every  year 
for  the  Support  of  the  temple.  Calmet. 

BECALMING,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  when  any  thing 
keeps  the  wind  off  or  away  from  the  veffel. 

Thus  one  Ship  is  Said  to  becalm  another,  when  Ihe  comes 
up  with  her  on  the  weather-fide  : the  like  is  faid  of  the 
Ihore,  when  it  keeps  the  wind  away.  A Ship  is  likewife 
faid  to  be  becalmed,  when  there  is  no  wind  Stirring. 

BECANER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  feated 
on  the  Ganges,  nearly  ealt  of  Dehli. 

BECARDE,  in  Ornithology,  a name  under  which  Buf- 
fon  deicribes  fome  birds  of  the  Linmean  genus  Lanius  : 
as  for  example,  his  becarde  is  lanius  cayanus,  Gmel.  and 
becarde  a ventre  jaune,  lanius  fulphuratus  of  the  fame  author. 

BE'CASSE,  Be'cassine,  a generical  term  in  Buffon’s 
Nat.  Hill,  for  fome  birds  of  the  Scolopax  genus,  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem. 

BE'CASSEAU  du  Cul-blanc,  is  alfo  a name  given  by 
Buffon  to  the  tringa  ochropus  of  Linnaeus. 

BECCA,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ancients , a name 
given  to  a fine  kind  of  refin  collected  from  the  turpentine 
and  maftich-trees  of  Greece  and  Syria,  and  mixed  together 
for  ufc.  It  was  much  efteemed  formerly,  and  not  only 
ufed  in  the  country  where  it  was  produced,  but  carried  in 
great  quantities  to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkifh 
dominions,  where  it  was  valued  at  a very  great  rate. 

BECCABUNGFE,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curcu- 
ljo,  of  a black  colour;  wing-cafes  rufous;  entirely  bor- 
dered with  black.  Fabricius.  In  fize  and  appearance  it  refem- 
bles  curculio  ctrafi;  inhabits  Sweden;  feeds  on  the  beccabunga. 

BECCADELLI,  Antonio,  in  Biography,  called  An- 
tony of  Palermo,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  ; was  born  in 
1374,  Studied  the  law  at  Bologna,  and  entered  into  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  allowed  him  an  honourable 
penfion.  He  alfo  became  profeffor  of  belles  lettres  and 
rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of  Pavia,  and,  in  1432,  was  ho- 
noured by  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  poetic  laurel. 
When  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples  left  Milan  in  1435,  he 
took  Antonio  with  him  to  his  court ; and  from  this  time, 
he  became  the  infeparable  companion  of  this  prince,  who 
conferred  upon  him  many  honours  and  gifts,  and  intrufted 
him  with  many  important  commiffions.  In  1451  he  was 
deputed  to  folicit  of  the  ftate  of  Venice,  the  luppofed  arm- 
bones  of  the  historian  Livy,  which  he  obtained.  Such  in- 
deed was  his  veneration  for  Livy,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
fold  a farm-  in  order  to  purchafe  a copy  of  Livy,  written 
by  the  hand  of  Poggio  the  Florentine.  After  the  death 
of  Alphonfo,  Antonio  became  the  Secretary  and  counfellor 
of  his  fon  and  fucceffor  Ferdinand.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1471  : leaving  behind  him  ample  testimonials  of  his  talents 
as  a Latin  writer,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  For  his  work 
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11  De  DiCtis  et  S’actis  AlphonSl  regis  Arragomim,”  he  re- 
ceived the  recompence  of  a thoufand  gold  crowns  ; which 
work  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  with  additions.  A 
collection  of  five  books  of  his  epiltles,  two  harangues,  and 
fome  verfes,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1453-  His  “ Her- 
maphroditus,”  which  was  a collection  of  Short  poems  in  two 
books,  excited  by  its  obfeenity  loud  clamours  againff  its 
author ; and  was  publicly  burnt  in  feveral  cities  of  Italy, 
together  with  the  writer’s  own  effigy.  Gen.  Biog. 

Beccadelli,  Ludovico,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at 
Bologna  in  1502,  Studied  at  Padua,  and  accompanied  car- 
dinal Pole  in  his  legation  to  Spain.  He  affilled  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  was  delegated  by  the  papal  court  to 
Venice  and  AugSburg.  In  recompence  of  his  fervices,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  archbiShopric  of  Ragufa  ; but  being 
appointed  in  1563  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  the  fon 
ot  Cofmo  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  expecting  the 
archbiShopric  of  Pifa,  he  renounced  that  of  Ragufa.  His 
expectations,  however,  were  difappointed  ; and  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  the  provoltShip  of  che  cathe- 
dral  of  Prato,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1572.  Fie  was 
reckoned  eminent  as  a man  of  Letters,  and  wrote  in  Latin 
the  lives  of  the  cardinals  Bembo  and  Pole,  and  in  Italian 
a life  of  Petrarch,  efteemed  more  correct  than  any  other. 
Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

BECCAFICO  Canapino,  in  Ornithology,  a name  of 
molacilla  curruca,  in  Olina. 

Beccafico,  ^miBecfque,  are  alfo  names  given  by  Olina 
and  Buffon  to  motacilla fcedula.  Linn. 

BECCAFUMI,  Domenico,  in  Biography,  called  Mica~ 
rino  and  Mecherino,  was  the  fon  of  a pealant  near  Sienna, 
whofe  name  was  Pacio,  born  in  1484,  and  employed  by  his 
father  in  keeping  Sheep.  Beccafumi,  a citizen  of  Sienna, 
whofe  name  he  affumed,  being  prepoffeffed  with  a favour- 
able opinion  of  his  talents  by  obferving  figures  which  he 
drew,  with  his  Slick  upon  the  fand,  whilft  he  was  furrounded 
by  his  flock,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and  placed  him 
under  the  inftruCtion  of  a painter,  called  Cavauna ; and 
after  having  been,  as  fome  fay,  the  difciple  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  or  according  to  others,  after  having  been  employed 
in  copying  the  pictures  of  this  artift,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
made  further  improvement  by  Studying  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo.  After  two  years  he  returned 
to  Sienna,  and  finished  feveral  pieces,  not  only  in  oil,  but 
in  diftemper  and  frefco,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
But  he  was  chiefly  admired  for  his  performance  on  the 
pavement  of  the  great  church,  which  he  wrought  by  com- 
bining Stones  of  different  colours,  with  pitch  poured  in  holes 
for  the  dark  Shades,  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  light  and 
Shadow  of  the  objeCt  required.  This  kind  of  performance 
is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Duccio  of  Sienna  in 
1356  ; but  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Beccafumi.* 
He  had  a fine  invention  ; his  tafte  was  elegant  ; his  ex- 
preSfion  good  ; and  his  colouring  beautiful.  He  was  alfo 
an  excellent  engraver  on  wood  and  metal,  and  alfo  a founder; 
His  ufual  mark  on  his  plates  is  a B divided  in  the  middle  by 
a horizontal  line.  Tiiis  artiil  died  at  Genoa  in  1549.  - 
Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

BECCARIA,  CAtsAR  Bonesana,  marquis  of,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  writer,  was  born  about  the  year  1720.  To  the 
Study  of  philotophy  he  was  attached  front  his  infancy,  and 
he  availed  himfelf  of  the  light  and.  intellectual  freedom, 
which  about  his  time  found  their  way  into  Italy  from.  . 
France,  England,  and  other -countries.  At  Naples  Geno- 
vefi  taught  the  Italians  how  to  think,  and  Beccaria  distin- 
guished him  by  the  title  cf  “ his  learned  and  venerable  mat- 
ter.” At  Milan  alfo  count  Firmian  was  a distinguished 
patron  of  literature  and  fcience,  and  a promoter  of  every 
reform,  that  had  philanthropy  for  its  balls.  With  fuch. 
enlightened  men  Beccaria  co-operated  by  writing  in  1 767 
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his  famous  work,  “ On  Crimes  and  P uni  fomen  ts,”  which 
had  an  extenfiVe  fprcad,  and  produced  a great  change  in  the 
prevailing  ideas  on  tlicfe  fubjcdts.  Voltaire,  in  his  commen- 
taries on  this  work,  fays,  that  this  foort  treatife  is  in  morals 
what  a fimple  drug  would  be  in  medicine,  which  foould  be 
adequate  to  the  cure  of  every  difeafe  to  which  the  human 
body  is  liable.  As  the  principles  of  government  indiredlly 
fupported  in  this  work  were  hofiile  to  abfolute  power,  they 
incurred  the  charge  of  l'ubverting  the  legitimate  fourccs 
of  authority  ; and  the  marquis  owed  his  protection  to  the 
influence  of  count  Firmian.  Having  efcaped  the  danger 
that  threatened  him,  he  diverted  his  attention  from  fpecu- 
lations  of  this  nature  to  metaphyfical  fubjedts.  Beiides 
fome  papers,  contributed  to  a periodical  work,  entitled 
“ The  Coffee-Houfe,”  he  publifhed  “ Difquiiitions  on  the 
Nature  of  Style,”  maintaining  that  by  nature  all  men  pof- 
iefs  an  equal  degree  of  genius  lor  poetry  and  elocution,  and 
by  the  obfervance  of  proper  rules  all  would  be  able  to  write 
equally  well.  Beccaria  was  much  attached  to  men  of  let- 
ters, a patron  to  thofe  who  needed  encouragement,  and  a 
cordial  friend.  He  was  charged,  however,  with  venality  in 
the  exercife  of  an  office  of  magiiiracy  which  he  held  ; and 
hence  his  enemies  compared  him  to  lord  Bacon,  with  refpedt 
both  to  abilities  and  corruption.  He  died  November  1794. 
Month.  Mag.  1798.  Gen.  Biog. 

Beccaria,  Giambattista,  an  eminent  p’nilofopher  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  a monk  of  the  Ecoles-Pies,  was 
a native  of  Mendovi  in  Piedmont,  and  became  profeffor  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  firft  at  Palermo,  and  then  at 
Rome.  His  eftabliihed  reputation  occalioned  his  removal 
to  T urin,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy. In  confequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  preceptor  to  the  princes  of  Sardinia,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Sardinian  court ; but  neither  this  employment,  nor  the 
honourconne&ed  with  it,  diverted  him  from  the  indefatigable 
profecution  of  his  ftudies  ; and  the  pecuniary  advantages 
that  refulted  from  the  appointment  were  principally  devo- 
ted to  theincreafe  of  his  library  and  the  imp  o . nent  of  his 
philofophical  apparatus.  Amidft  the  variety"  01  is  philo- 
fophical  purfuits,  his  attention  was  particularly  engaged  by 
experiments  and  inveftigations  in  eledlricity ; and  in  this 
department  of  fcience  he  acquired  lingular  reputation.  For 
an  account  of  his  principal  difeoveries  and  obfervations, 
fee  Atmosphere,  and  Electricity.  His  chief  works 
on  this  fubjedtwere  “ Dell’  Elettricifmo  Artificiale  et  Na- 
turale,”  Turin  1753,  qto. ; of  which  an  Englifo  tranfia. 
tion  was  publifhed,  in  1776,  4to.  and  “ Lettere  dell’  Elet- 
tricifmo,” Bologn.  1758,  fol.  He  alfo  publifhed  effays 
“ On  the  caufc  of  Storms  and  Tempefts.”  “ On  the  Meri- 
dian of  Turin,”  and  on  other  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fub- 
jeCts.  Father  Beccaria,  no  lefs  refpedta'ble  for  his  virtues  than 
his  knowledge,  died  at  Turin  in  an  advanced  age,  May  22, 
1781.  Nouv.  Dia.  Hilt. 

Beccaria,  James  Bartholomew,  born  at  Bononia, 
in  1682,  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  among  the 
Jefuits.  Turning  his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofo- 
phy he  foon  became  diilinguifhec!  for  the  variety  and  depth 
of  his  knowledge  in  phyfics,  and  in  mathematics,  of  which 
he  -was  made  public  profeffor,  and,  in  conjundtion  with 
Morgagni,  and  other  celebrated  characters  at  Bononia, 
affifted  in  forming  an  academy  there  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics, natural  hittory,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine. 
He  firft  gave  ledtures  in  natural  hiflory,  and  in  1712,  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine,  which  he  alfo  now  prac- 
t i fed  with  great  fuccefs.  On  the  death  of  Valfalva,  he  was 
made  prefident  of  the  inftitution,  and  in  that  poll  intro- 
duced many  ufeful  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
academy",  which  are  ft  ill  continued.  He  was  a frequent 
coirefpondent  with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member.  Among  other  commu- 
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nications  from  Beccaria,  which  appear  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  are  his  “Obfervations  on  the  Weather,”  “On 
the  Ignis  Fatuus,”  and  “ On  the  power  fome  perfons  have 
enjoyed  of  fupporting  life  for  a great  length  of  time,  with- 
out food.”  This  was  afterwards  publifhed  at  Padua,  under 
the  title  of  “ De  jejuniis  longis  Ddfertatio,”  fol.  1 748-  He 
died  Jan.  176 6,  Deing  84  years  erf  age.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are,  “ Differtatio  Meteorologica  Medica,  in  qua 
aeris  temperies  et  morbi  Bononias  graffimtes  annis,  1729,  et 
fequenti,  deferibuntur.”  “ De  quamplurimis  phofphoris 
nunc  primum  detedfis,  Commentarius,”  Bonon,  4to.  i 744. 

“ Scriptura  Medico-legalis,”  J749.  For  the  titles  of  his 
other  compofitions,  and  of  numerous  unedited  pieces,  fee 
Gen.  Biog.  and  Hal.  Bib.  Anat. 

BECCLES,  in  Geography , is  a market  and  corporate 
town  of  Suffolk,  in  England,  fituated  on  the  northern  bor- 
der of  that  county  joining  to  Norfolk.  It  is  fifteen  miles 
S.W.  of  Yarmouth,  and  108  N.E.  from  London.  Though 
not  a borough  town,  Beccles  has  its  corporation,  confilfing 
of  a portreeve,  and  thirty-fix  other  perfons,  who  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  names  of  twelves , and  twenty-fours.  From 
the  twelves,  the  officer  called  portreeve  is  annually  elected. 
The  town  confilts  of  feveral  fbreets,  which  concentrate  in  a 
fpacious  area,  where  the  markets  are  held  every  Saturday. 
Here  are  a large  handfome  church,  vvhofe  tower  is  detached 
from  it,  and  the  ruins  of  another  called  Ingate  church,  which 
was  formerly  the  pariflr  church.  The  church-yard,  from  its 
elevated  fituation,  commands  many  fine  and  extended  views 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  meandrings  of  the  river 
Waveney  which  adjoins  this  cemetery".  Here  are  a town-hall 
and  gaol ; the  former  is  a fubftantial  building,  where  the 
quarter  feffions  are  held  ; and  the  latter  has  been  lately 
much  enlarged  and  improved  conformably  to  the  Howar- 
dian plan.  A public  grammar  fchool  was  founded  here  in 
1712,  by  Dr.  Fauconberg,  who  endowed  it  with  certain 
lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a clergyman,  and  to  qualify 
youth  for  the  univerfity.  Sir  John  Leman,  knight,  alio 
founded  a free  Englifo  fchool  in  1631,  for  the  education  of 
forty-eight  boys  ; alfo  for  a maker  and  ufher,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  trultees,  being  part  of  the  corporation.  On  the 
north-weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a very  large  common  field, 
containing  nearly  1600  acres,  where  the  inhabitants  are  al- 
lowed, under  certain  reftridtions,  to  turn  a number  of  horfes 
and  cattle.  Beccles  fuffered  by  a deftrudfive  fire,  which 
happened  on  the  29th  of  November,  1586,  when  more  than 
80  houfes  were  confirmed,  with  property  calculated  at 
20,000 /•  value.  It  is  rather  a fingular  circumftance,  that  nei- 
ther mail,  nor  turnpike  roads,  communicate  with  this  town : 
though  it  was  fome  time  fince  propofed  at  a public  meeting 
to  carry  the  turnpike  road  to  Yarmouth  through  this  place  ; 
but  the  propofition  was  negatived  by  a confiderable  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants.  Here  are  three  annual  fairs.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  the  townftiip  is  60  i ; of  inhabitants 
2788,  of  which  1245  are  males,  and  1543  are  females.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  are  the  following,  befides  other  gen- 
tlemen’s feats.  Raveningham  Hall,  fir  Edmund  Bacon,  hart. 
— Langley  Park,  fir  Thomas  Beauchamp  Prodtor,  bart. — 
Benacre  Hall,  firThomas  Gooch,  bart. — Sotterly Hall,  Miles 
Barne,  efq. 

BEC-D’OTSE  AU,  in  Zoology,  the  name  lately  given  by 
French  naturalifts  to  that  moll  fingular  Auftralalian  animal 
Platypus  anatinus  of  Vivarium  naturae  ; and  Duck-hilled  pla- 
typus of  Dr.  Shaw.  It  is  alfo  called  Orhithorhinchus  paradoxus , 
by  M.  Blumenbach  of  Goettingen.  See  Platypus. 

BECEDE,  La,  in  Geography,  a fmalltown  of  France  on 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Caftelnaudary,  1 A league  north  of  Caftelnaudary. 

BECF-AAL,  in  Ichthyology,  a French  name  of  the 
Electrical  eel,  anguille  eledtrique. 

BECHAN,  in  Geography , a river  of  North  Wales, 

which 
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which  runs  into  the  Severn,  3 miles  W.S.W.  of  Mont- 
gomery, 

EEC  HER,  John  Joachim,  in  B'tography,  an  induftrious 
and  fuccefsful  cultivator  and  improver  of  chemiftry,  and  an 
ingenious  mechanift,  was  born  at  Spires  in  164J.  After  puff- 
ing through  the  ufual  preliminary  ftudies,  he  was  made  profef- 
forof  medicine  at  Mentz,  and  foon  after  phyfician  to  the  elec- 
tor there,  and  to  the  eleAor  of  Bavaria.  Acquiring  confider- 
able  reputation  in  thefe  honourable  pods,  he  was  called  to  Vien- 
na by  the  emperor  Leopold;  where,  befides  attending  to  his 
medical  duties,  he  was  inftrumental  in  forming  a chamber  of 
commerce,  and  in  improving  their  manufactures.  Heisalfo 
laid  to  have  projected  the  plan  of  an  Eaft  India  company 
there.  But  getting  into  difputes  with  fome  of  the  officers 
about  the  court,  he  loft  his  influence,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  Vienna.  He  then  went  to  Mayenne,  Munich,  and 
Wurtzburg.  From  Wurtzburg  he  was  driven  away,  Haller 
fays,  on  being  detected  dilfecting  an  human  body,  with  the 
view  probably  of  profecuting  fome  chemical  experiments  on 
fome  of  the  humours,  as  he  did  not  cultivate  anatomy.  At 
Haerlem,  where  he  now  went,  he  invented  a machine  for 
throwing  filk  ; and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  “ La  folie  fage,  et 
la  folie  iageffe,”  printed  at  Francfort  1682,  made  fome  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  printing  ; in  what  it  conlifted,  is  not 
however  known.  In  the  mean  while  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  principal  objeA  of  his  ftudies,  the  advancement  of  the 
knowledge  of  chemiftry,  as  appears  by  a rapid  fucceffion  of 
publications  on  that  fubjeA.  Getting  again  involved  in  dif- 
putes with  fome  principal  perfons  at  Flaerlem,  and  compelled 
to  quit  that  place,  he  came  to  London,  where  lie  died  in 
1685.  That  he  was  of  a turbulent  and  reftlefs  difpofttion  is 
evident  by  his  frequent  migrations,  and  by  his  conllantly 
lofing  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  patrons,  whom  he  had 
made  his  debtors  by  his  abilities  and  fervices.  Becher  gave 
a new  turn  to  chemiftry,  which  he  employed  in  analyiing 
and  finding  out  the  principles  of  natural  bodies,  and  thence 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  that  art.  But  he  was  fond  of  myfteries,  and  em- 
ployed no  fmall  part  of  his  time  and  labour  in  his  attempts 
to  tranfmute  metals.  That  he  thought  this  praAicable,  ap- 
pears by  his  “ Experimentum  chymicum  novum,  quo  arti- 
ficialis  et  inftantanea  metallorum  generatio  et  tranfmutatio 
ad  oculum  demonftratur and  his  “ Thefes  chymicse, 
veritatem  et  pofiibilitatem  tranfmutationis  metallorum  in 
aurum  evincentes  but  he  was  confcious  of  having  done 
more  in  the  art  than  had  everbeen  done  before,  andtherefore 
probably  thought  hardly  any  thing  impoflible.  He  had 
a projeA  for  an  univerfal  language,  by  which  all  men  might 
make  themfelves  intelligible  to  each  other  : “ CharaAer  pro 
notitia  linguarum  univerfali.”  On  this  fubjeA  he  publifhed, 
in  1661,  a Latin  folio;  and  as  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
gave  a complete  treatife  on  this  art,  fince  known  under  the 
name  of  pafigraphy,  he  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  the 
inventor.  (See  Univerfal  Character,  and  Pasigraphy.) 
His  principal  works  are  Lis  “ Phyfica  fubterranea,,”  which 
has  paffed  through  feveral  editions  ; “ Inftitutiones  chy- 
micae,”  Mogunt.  4'co.  1662  ; “ Parnaffus  medicinalis,”  Ulm. 
1663,  fob  For  the  titles  of  the  reft  of  his  works,  fee  Eloy’s 
DiA.  Hift. 

BECHERE  Got/,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Caramania,  in 
Afiatic  Turkey,  40  miles  W.  of  Cogni. 

BECHERELE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriA  of  Montfort,  3 leagues  N.  of  Montfort.  The  place 
contains  493  and  the  canton  10,994  inhabitants;  the  ter- 
ritory includes  1 20  kiliometres  and  10  communes. 

B EC  H HO  FEN,  a fmall  market  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Onolzbach,  feated  on  the  river  Wicfet, 
and  having  a fmall  caltle. 

You  lV. 
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BECHICS,  formed  of  the  Greek  (9r,f  , /3r,^;©j,  a cough,  in 
the  Materia  Medica , medicines  proper  for  relieving  coughs, 
but  thefe  being  of  various  kinds,  the  general  term  may  mif- 
lead,  and  is  therefore  improper. 

Be  chic  Pills.  See  Pills. 

13ECHIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital 
of  a circle  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  L 
nice,  and  its  citadel  lies  on  a fteep  rock.  The  circle  was 
miferably  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  in  the  30  years’  war,  and  the 
town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  general  Bequoi  in  1619. 
N.  lat.  490  14'..  E.  long.  150  12. 

BECHTHEIM,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont-  Tonne  re,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriA  ot 
Mayence.  The  place  contains  1055  and  the  canton  13,135 
inhabitants  : it  includes  21  communes. 

BECPITOLSHEIM,  a market  town  of  Swabia,  in  the 
Rhenifh  circle  of  nobility,  belonging  to  four  co-heirs,  two  of 
whom  are  Roman  catholics,  and  two  Lutherans. 

BECK,  a little  river  or  brook,  called  alfo  rivulet  or  rill. 

According  to  Verftegan,  the  original  word  is  beke,  which 
properly  imports  a fmall  ftream  of  water  iffuing  from  fome 
bourn  or  fpring. 

Hence,  hell-becks,  little  brooks  fo  called,  on  account  of 
their  ghalllinels  and  depth,  or  rather  from  their  being  co- 
vered, or  much  concealed.  See  FIell. 

Beck  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  in  the  compofition  of  name! 
of  places  originally  fituate  on  rivulets  ; hence  Welbeck, 
Bournbeck,  &c. 

The  Germans  life  beck  in  the  fame  manner. 

Beck,  David,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland  in  1621,  and  became 
a difciple  of  Vandyck,  from  whom  he  acquired  a fine  man- 
ner ot  pencilling,  and  that  fweet  ftyle  of  colouring  in  which 
this  matter  excelled,  together  with  that  rapidity  of  execution 
for  which  lie  was  fo  famous.  Fie  was  appointed  portrait 
painter  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  ; and  by  her  recom- 
mendation, mod  of  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  Europe  fat  to 
him  for  their  piAures.  In  his  perfon  and  behaviour  he  was 
handfome,  agreeable,  and  polite ; and  though  he  was  much 
favoured  by  his  royal  miftrefs,  he  withed  to  vifit  his  friends 
in  Holland,  very  much  againft  the  queen’s  inclination  ; but 
as  he  foon  after  died  in  Holland,  at  the  early  age  of  35,  it 
was  fufpeAed  that  he  was  poifoned.  As  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  he  was  fsddenly  taken  ill  at  an  inn,  where  he 
lodged,  and  the  illnefs  terminated  in  his  apparent  death,  fo 
that  he  was  laid  out  as  a corpfe.  His  valets,  who  attended, 
regretted  the  event,  and  as  they  fat  by  bis  bed-fide,  relieved 
their  forrow  by  drinking  freely.  One  of  them,  in  a ftateof 
intoxication,  fuggefted,  that  their  mafter  was  fond  of  aglafs 
while  he  was  alive,  and  propofed  to  teftify  their  gratitude  by 
giving  him  a glafs,  though  he  were  dead.  Accordingly  they 
raifed  Lis  head,  and  endeavoured  to  put  fome  liquor  into  his 
mouth.  Upon  this  Beck  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  fervant 
compelled  him  to  fwallow  what  remained  in  the  glafs.  The 
painter  revived,  and,  by  due  attention,  not  only  efcaped  inter- 
ment, but  perfeAly  recovered.  In  teftimony  of  his  merit  as 
an  artift,  he  received  from  different  princes  nine  gold  chains, 
and  feveral  medals  of  gold  of  a large  fize.  Pilkington. 

BECKEM,  or  Bkckum,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  bifhopric  of  Mun- 
fter,  feated  on  the  Werfe,  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Munfter.  In 
1734  it  was  almoft  wholly  confumed  by  fire. 

BECKER,  Daniel,  in  Biography , wasbornatDantz.ick, 
in  December  1594.  He  took  his  degree  of  doAor  in  medi- 
cine an  Konigfberg,  and  was  made  profeffor  of  medicine  there, 
and  reAor  of  the  univerfity.  Becker  was  author  of  various 
medical  works,  but  that  which  principally  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  his  name,  is  his  “ De  cultrivoro  Prufiiaco,  obfervatio 
et  curatio  fingularis,”  or  the  extraordinary  cure  of  the  Prul- 
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fan  knife-fwallower ; firrt  publi  fired  in  1636,  and  iince  fre- 
quently reprinted.  The  fubjedl  of  the  hiitory  is  a young 
man,  aged  22  years,  who  endeavoured  to  excite  vomiting  by 
introducing  the  handle  of  a knife,  ten  inches  long,  into  the 
cefophagus ; the  knife  flipping  from  his  fingers,  dropped  into 
liis  rtomach,  whereit  continued,  occafioningmuchpain,  about 
fix  weeks.  tNo  probable  means  of  relieving  him,  or  of  ob- 
taining the  diicharge  of  the  knife  occurring,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  his  medical  attendants,  to  make  an  incifion 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  into  the  ftomach, 
and  to  extract  the  knife  through  the  wound.  The  operation 
was  performed,  the  knife  taken  out,  and  the  patient  recovered 
in  a few  days.  The  author  relates  feveral  other  cafes  of  per- 
lons  who  had  received  wounds,  penetrating  into  the  ftomach. 
In  fome,  the  wounds  were  completely  healed  ; in  others,  the 
edges  of  the  wounds  becoming  callous,  leftfiftulous  openings 
into  the  ftomach,  through  which  the  food  parted,  unlefs  when 
covered  with  a comprefs.  This  work  was  tranflated  into 
Engliih,  and  publiihed  in  4to.  by  Dan.  Lakin,  in  1 642,  under 
the  title  of  “ A miraculous  cure  of  the  Pruffian  l'wallow 
knife.”  Lakin  added  other  cafes  of  wounds  penetrating 
into  the  ftomach.,  which  terminated  in  the  fame  ways,  as 
thofe  related  by  Becker.  To  both  the  Latin  and  Lnglifh 
editions  engravings  of  the  fubjetl  are  added,  hie  died  the 
14th  of  Gdlober  1 655.  For  the  titles  of  his  other  works, 
none  of  which  are  of  much  eft  filiation  ; fee  Haller’s  Bib. 
Chirurg.  et  Anatom.  His  fon  Daniel,  who  was  educated 
under  his  father,  after  vifiting  the  principal  fchools  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Strai- 
bourg,  in  the  year  1652  ; returning  to  Koniglberg,  he  was 
appointed  profeffor  in  ordinary,  and  focn  after  phyfician  to 
the  e'eftor  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  fuddenly  Feb.  6th 
1670,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  by  his  fon  Daniel 
Chriilopher,  but  they  neither  of  them  left  any  works  deferv- 
ing  notice. 

Becker,  Balthasar.  See  Bekker. 

BECKET,  Thomas,  an  Englifli  prelate,  famous  as 
the  occafion  of  much  political  contention  during  his  life, 
and  as  the  objedl  of  much  fuperftitious  veneration  after 
his  death,  was  born  in  London  in  1119,  and  profecuted 
his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Auxerre.  Du- 
ring the  interval  of  his  refidence  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  he 
was  introduced  to  Thcobald  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury',  who, 
being  captivated  with  his  graceful  and  winning  addrefs,  gave 
him  two  livings  in  Kent,  and  obtained  for  him  two  prebends 
in  the  cathedrals  of  London  and  Lincoln.  As  at  this  time  he 
was  only  in  deacon’s  orders,  he  probably  held  thefe  benefices 
by  the  pope’s  difpenfation,  which  his  patron  might  eafily 
have  procured.  After  his  return  from  Auxerre,  where  he 
compleated  his  ftudies,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  he  was  employed  by  tbearchbilhop  as  his  agent  to  the 
pope,  in  order  to  folicit  thg  reftoration  of  the  legantine  pow- 
ers to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Having  conducted  this  nego- 
tiation with  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  he  was  deputed  on  an- 
other important  commifiion,  the  objeft  of  which  was  to  ob- 
tain from  the  pope  thofe  prohibitory  letters  againft  the  co- 
ronation of  prince  Eurtace,  by  which  that  defign  was  de- 
feated. Upon  his  return  to  England  from  this  fuccefsful 
embafiy,  the  archbifhop  conferred  upon  him  feveral  new  fa- 
vours, appointing  him  provoft  of  Beverley  and  dean  of  Kart- 
ings,  with  the  right  of  retaining  his  other  benefices,  and  juft 
before  the  death  of  Stephen,  inverting  him  with  the  archdea- 
conry of  Canterbury.  Immediately  upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  throne,  in  1 158,  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  England  at  the  requeft  of  his  patron,  who  thought 
no  dignity  or  trull  above  his  merit.  The  chancellor  of 
England,  at  this  time,  had  no  diftindt  court  or  judicature  in 
which  he  preiided;  but  headled  together  with  the  jurticiary 


and  other  great  officers,  in  matters  of  the  revenue,  at  the  ex- 
chequer, and  fometimes  in  the  counties  upon  circuits.  The 
great  feal  being  in  hi3  cuftody,  he  fupervifed  and  fealed  the 
writs  ar.d  precepts  that  iffued  in  proceedings  pending  in 
the  king’s  court,  and  in  the  exchequer.  He  alfo  fupervifed 
ail  charters  which  were  to  be  fealed  with  that  feal.  In  the 
council  his  rank  was  very  high  ; and  he  had  the  principal 
direction  and  cor.dudl  of  all  foreign  affairs,  performing  mc.ft 
of  that  bufinefs  which  is  now  dene  by  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate.  Such  was  ihc  office  to  which  Becket  was  raifed  •, 
but  the  favour  of  his  mailer  made  him  greater  than  even 
the  power  of  that  office,  great  as  it  was  in  itfelf.  In  this 
ftation  he  paid  his  court  fo  fuccefsfully  to  his  royal  maker, 
r.ot  only  by  his  dexterity  in  bufinefs,  but  alfo  by  his  fplendid 
manner  cf  living  and  agreeable  converfation,  that  he  became 
his  greatert  favourite,  and  his  chief  companion  in  his  amufe- 
ments.  Employments  and  trulls  of  all  kinds  were  heaped 
upon  him  without  meafure  or  propriety.  Befides  the  office 
of  chancellor,  and  a fcandalous  number  of  eccleliaftical  bene- 
fices, he  had  ro.yal  cartles  and  forts  committed  to  his  curtody, 
the  temporalities  of  vacant  prelacies,  and  the  efeheats  of 
great  baronies  belonging  to  the  crown.  Thefe  revenues  he 
expended  without  account  or  controul ; and  Henry  repofed 
in  him  fuch  a degree  of  confidence,  that  he  feemed  almort 
to  fit  are  the  throne  with  the  fovereign.  It  mull  indeed  he 
allowed  that  Becket  pofTeffed  in  a pre-eminent  degree  ail  the 
qualities  that  could  mod  powerfully  engage  the  affections  of 
a prince,  who  had  a judgment  capable  of  difeerning,  and  a 
heart  formed  to  love  extraordinary  merit,  but  a temper  that 
required  fome  delicacy  of  addrefs  in  thofe  who  approached 
him  very  nearly,  and  that  yielded  moll  to  thofe  friends 
whofe  character  appeared  moil  congenial  to  his  own.  The 
perfon  of  Becket  was  graceful  and  his  countenance  pleafino-  - 
his  wit  was  lively  and  facetious,  his  judgment  acute,  his  elo- 
quence flowing  and  fweet,  and  his  memory  capacious  and 
ready  on  all  occasions.  The  lime  he  had  palled  in  that 
fchool  of  the  moll  exquifitive  policy,  the  court  of  Rome,  had 
greatly  improved  and  refined  his  underftanding.  Nor  was 
his  capacity  limited  to  the  fphere  of  bufinefs.  He  made 
himfelf  the  king’s  perpetual  companion  in  moll  of  his  plea- 
fures,  and  confulted  his  tafte  fo  naturally,  and  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  in  paying  his  court  he  feemed  only  to  indulge  hi3 
own  inclinations.  He  occafionally  laid  afide  the  eccleiiarti- 
cal  habit  and  character.  In  an  expedition  with  the  king  to 
France,  he  affirmed  the  military  profeffion,  headed  a body  of 
men  in  his  own  pay,  and  commanded  at  various  lieges.  In  his 
manners  there  was  a certain  inexpreffible  grace  derived  from 
nature  and  improved  by  art,  which  rendered  his  virtues  more 
amiable,  and  even  his  vices  agreeable.  Thus  his  profufenefs 
and  oiler, tation  appeared  like  ger.erofity  and  greatnefs  cf 
fpirit;  nor  indeed  was  he  dertitute  of  th  le  qualities,  though 
he  carried  them  far  beyond  proper  bounds.  His  expence 
was  enormous,  and  Henry  would  have  been  jealous  of  it, 
as  intended  to  acquire  tco  much  popularity,  if  he  had  not 
been  perfuaded,  by  the  addrefs  of  Becket,  that  all  his  mag- 
nificence, in  which  the  fon  of  a private  citizen  Imparted  even 
the  greatert  and  moll  opulent  earls,  was  only  deligned  to  do 
honour  to  his  bountiful  maker,  whofe  creature  he  was,  and 
upon  whom  his  whole  fortune  mull  abfolutely  depend.  Yet, 
amidft  the  luxury  in  which  he  lived  for  feveral  years,  and  all 
the  temptations  of  a court  where  gallantry  reigned,  he  was, 
if  the  writers  of  his  life  may  be  credited,  conJlantly  tempe- 
rate and  invincibly  charte. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  archbilhop  Theobald,  Becket’s 
patron,  the  king,  was  in  Normandy  ;'but  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  he  refolved  to  raife  his  chancellor  to  the  primacy,  in 
hopes  by  his  means  of  governing  the  church  in  tranquil- 
lity. This  advancement  however  was  retarded  for  about  a 
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year  by  the  oppofitlon  of  the  e'mprefs  Maud,  the  king’s  mo- 
ther, and  uf  the  clergy  and  bifliops  of  England.  But  Hen- 
ry’s refolution  was  fixed,  and  his  fondnefs  for  his  favourite 
overcame  all  remonftrances ; fo  that  Becket,  being  firft  or- 
dained prieft,  was  confecrated  at  Canterbury,  June  6,  1 162. 
As  foon  as  Becket  found  himfelf  firmly  feated  in  the  archi- 
epifcopal  chair  of  Canterbury, he  fuddenly  changed  his  whole 
mode  of  life,  and  from  being  the  gayelt  and  rnoft  luxurious 
courtier,  he  became  the  moil  aufiere  and  folemn  monk. 
Without  the  king’s  previous  knowledge  of  his  intention,  and 
very  much  to  his  furprife  and  diffatisfadlion,  he  refigned  the 
office  of  chancellor.  Before  the  king’s  return  to  England  in 
1165,  he  had  received  fo  many  complaints  of  the  fe verities  of 
the  new  primate,  that  he  became  fenfible,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  had  made  a wrong  choice.  In  his  interview 
with  Becket  at  Southampton,  it  was  obferved  by  the  whole 
court  that  his  affection  was  cooled;  and  he  foon  after 
manifeited  his  diflat isfaftion  with  the  conduft  of  the  pri- 
mate, by  obliging  him,  much  againif  his  inclination,  to 
reiign  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  In  1163,  Becket 
attended  a council,  fummotied  at  Tours  by  pope  Alex- 
ander III.,  where  he  was  treated  by  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals with  particular  refpeft ; and  where,  it  is  probable,  he 
was  animated  by  thepope  in  his  defign  of  becoming  the  cham- 
pion of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  foon  after  his  return  he 
began  to  profecute  this  defign  without  his  former  referve  ; 
and  the  zeal  wrhich  lie  manifefted  produced  an  open  breach 
between  him  and  his  fovereign.  Henry  was  determined  to 
be  the  fovereign  of  ail  his  fubjefts,  clergy  as  well  as  laity  ; 
to  oblige  them  to  obey  his  laws,  or  to  anfwer  for  their  dif- 
obedience  in  his  courts  of  juftice.  Becket,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained,  that  the  clergy  were  fubjeffi  only  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  were  to  be  judged  only  in  fpiritual  courts,  and  to 
be  punifhed  only  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  In  order  to  bring 
this  queftion  to  a fpeedy  Hue,  which  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  by  fome  of  them 
at  this  time,  rendered  abfolutely  neceffary  ; a council  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  was  fummoned  at  Welfminfter ; and  at 
this  council  the  king  required  that  the  archbifhop  and  other 
bifliops  would  confent  to  deliver  to  bis  officers  a clerk,  who 
was  degraded  for  any  crime,  in  order  to  his  being  puniih- 
ed  for  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  re- 
queft  was  reafonable;  but  the  primate’s  influence  refifted 
the  demand  ; and  the  council  broke  up  in  confufion.  Al- 
though Becket  folemnly  promifed  and  fwore,  in  the  words 
of  truth,  and  without  referve,  to  obey  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  commonly  called  the  “ conftitutions  of  Clarendon,” 
which  reduced  ecclefiaftics  of  all  denominations  to  a due  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  laws  of  their  country, and  reftritled  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy ; he  foon  began  to  exhibit  figns  of  repent- 
ance. by  extraordinary  a£ts  of  mortification,  and  by  difconti- 
r.uing  the  performance  of  the  facred  offices  of  his  function ; 
and  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a bull,  releaiing  him  from  the 
obligation  of  his  oath,  and  enjoining  him  to  refume  the 
duties  of  his  facred  office.  Fearful  however  of  the  king’s 
indignation,  he  determined  to  retire  privately  out  or  the 
kingdom;  but  being  prevented  from  making  his  efcape  by 
contrary  winds,  he  returned  to  Canterbury ; and  after- 
wards waited  upon  the  king  at  Woodftock,  to  fupplicate 
forgivenefs  for  attempting  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
Jiis  permiffion.  The  king  received  him  without  any  other 
expreffion  of  difpleafure,  befides  afking  him,  “ if  he  had  left 
England  becaufe  he  thought  it  too  little  to  contain  them 
both  ?”  This  interview  was  foon  fucceeded  by  frefh  aggref- 
fiotis  on  the  part  of  Becket,  . which  induced  the  king  to  fum- 
mon  a parliament  at  Northampton,  Ott.  17,  3164,  which 
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unanimGufly  found  the  primate  guilty  of  contumacy,  in  re- 
iufing  to  attend  the  king’s  court  when  lie  was  fummoned, 
and  fenteiiced  him.  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  • He 
was  alfo  required  to  re  (tore  a fum  of  50oh  vvhich-the  king 
had  lent  to  him  when  he  was  chancellor,  and  to  render  an 
account  of  250,000  marks,  which  he  had  received  from  va- 
cant benefices.  Thefe  demands  were  of  fo  ferrous- a na- 
ture, that,  though  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  many  of  his 
cpifcopal  brethren  d -ferted  him  through  fear,  and  urged 
him.  to  refign  his  office,  alluring  him  that  if  he  -did  not 
he  would  be  tried  for  perjury  and  high  treafon.  The-  bar 
rons  liketvife  became  loud  and  vehement  in  their  clamours 
againft  him,  fo  that  Becket  thought  it  moil  prudent  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  left  Northampton  at  mid-, 
night,  accompanied  only  by  two  monks,  and  travelling  on 
foot  and  by  night,  he  arrived  at  Lincoln,  and  from  thence 
he  paffed  by  water  to  a folitary  ifland,  where  he  remained 
till  an  opportunity  offered  of  paffing  over  to  Flanders. 
Some  fay  that  lie  travelled  to  Sandwich,  and  hired  a fi fil- 
ing boat  to  convey  him  to  Boulogne.  However  that  be, 
he  retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Bertin.  Upon  his 
retreat,  the  king  cojifi  floated  the  revenues  of  the  archbi- 
iliopric,  and  lent  ambafladors  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  diffuading  thefe  princes  from  afford- 
ing Becket  fhelter  in  their  dominions.  The  ambafladors 
met  with  a cold  reception  at  the  French  court  at  Com- 
peigne,  and  were  told  by  Lewis,  who  was  a fuperffitious 
bigot,  and  a great  admirer  of  Becket,  that  he  would  pro- 
tect the  periecuted  prelate  with  all  his  power.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Sens,  where  the  pope  refided,  who,  after  ad- 
mitting them  to  an  audience,  and  confulting  his  cardinals,  in- 
formed them,  that  no  anfwer  could  be  given  to  their  peti- 
tion till  the  archbifhop  had  been  heard.  Becket,  as  foon  as 
he  was  affured  of  the  favour  and  protedlion  of  the  king  of 
France,  paid  him  a viiit  at  Soiffons,  where  he  was  affection- 
ately received,  and  urged  to  accept  an  order  on  the  royal 
treaiury  for  every  thing  he  needed  during  his  flay  in  France. 
From  Soiffons  lie  proceeded  with  a numerous  retinue  for 
Sens,  which  he  entered  in  a kind  of  triumph,  and  here  the 
pope  treated  him  with  the  greateit  refpect  $nd  kindnefs. 
At  a folemn  council  of  all  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  he  was 
feated  at  the  pope’s  right  hand,  and  allowed  to  keep  his  feat 
whilq  he  explained  his  caufe.  Having  produced,  in  the 
courfe  of  an  artful  fpeech,  a copy  of  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  feveral  of  which  were  diredlly  calculated  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  whole  nffembly  ex- 
preffed  their  abhorrence  of  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and 
at  the  fame  time  paffing  the  higheil  encomiums  on  the  arch- 
bifhop, declared  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of  God  and  the 
church,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  fupported.  Becket,  with 
a view  of  farther  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  pope,  refigned 
his  archbifhopric  into  his  hands,  which,  however,  the  pope, 
with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals,  immediately  - reflored  to 
him,  appointing  him  a refidence  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in 
Burgundy. 

When  the  ambafladors  returned  to  England,  and  made 
their  report,  Henry  was  highly  offended  both  with  the  pope 
and  the  archbifhop  ; and  in  token  of  his  refentment  prohi- 
bited the  payment  of  peter-pence,  and  commanded  all  clerks 
who  prefumed  to  appeal  to  the  pope  to  be  imprifoned.  He 
alio  commanded  all  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the  archbi- 
fhop, and  of  all  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  him,  to  be  feiz- 
ed;  and  proceeded  to  confifcate  the  eftates,  and  to  banilh 
the  perfons  of  all  the  primate’s  friends,  retainers,  and  rela- 
tions, to  the  number  of  about  400.  Becket,  during  his 
refidence  at  Pontigny,  employed  himfelf.  in  exercifes  of 
devotion,  and  alio  in  .writing  expoilulatory  letters  to  the 
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king  and  biShops  of  England,  in  iffuing  excommunications 
againft  Several  officers  of  the  crown,  and  in  threatening  even 
to  excommunicate  the  king  himfelf.  Notwithftanding  a 
Spirited  remonftrar.ee  addrefted  to  Becket  by  the  English 
prelates,  he  peffifted  in  his  purpofe;  and  communicated  it 
to  the  pope  in  a letter,  which  reprefented  Henry  as  a cruel, 
impious,  unrelenting  persecutor,  who  had  tried  and  con- 
demned Chrift  at  Northampton,  in  his  perfon.  Henry  was 
much  alarmed;  and  called  a council  of  his  barons  and  pre- 
lates at  Chinon  in  Touraine,  to  conftder  what  was  to  be 
done  for  preventing  his  excommunication,  or  for  guarding 
againft  its  confequences.  After  a long  deliberation,  it  was 
thought  the  moll  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  pope.  In  the 
mean  while  Henry  fent  orders  to  England  to  guard  the  fea- 
coafts,  and  to  take  other  meafures  of  precaution.  Although 
Becket  was  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  the  king  of 
France  from  executing  hisdelign  of  excommunicating  Henry, 
he  excommunicated  his  minifters  and  chief  confidents,  and  de- 
clared the  impious  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  null  and  void, 
abfolved  all  the  bifhops  of  England  from  the  unlawful  oath 
they  had  taken  to  obey  them,  and  excommunicated  all  per- 
fons  who  paid  any  regard  to  them.  Upon  thefe  prefump- 
tuous  proceedings  Henry  threatened  to  expel  all  the  monks 
of  the  Ciftercian  order  from  his  dominions,  if  they  any  longer 
entertained  his  enemy,  the  archbiShop  of  Canterbury  at  Pon- 
tigny ; upon  which  he  removed  to  Sens  about  Martinmas 
A.D.  XI 66,  where  an  honourable  afylum  was  provided  for 
him  by  the  king  of  France.  The  pertinacity  of  Becket 
rendered  ineffectual  for  a long  time  all  the  efforts  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  king  of  France,  for 
terminating  the  contention  between  him  and  the  king  of 
England.  At  length,  however,  all  preliminaries  for  a recon- 
ciliation being  adjufted  by  the  papal  nuncios,  the  archbiShop 
was  conducted  in  great  State  to  an  audience  of  his  fovereign, 
July  22,  A.D.  1 170,  in  a meadow  near  Fretville,  where  the 
French  and  Englifh  courts,  with  a prodigious  multitude  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  were  affembled.  The  conduCt  of  the 
king  on  this  occafion  was  Singularly  condefcending;  but 
Becket’s  lofty  and  refentful  temper  was  fo  little  impreffed  by 
it,  that  he  returned  Henry’s  civility  and  condefceniion  with 
complaints  and  remonstrances.  After  a prornife  extorted 
from  the  king  to  repair  all  the  injuries  which  had  been  done 
to  the  church,  the  archbiShopMifmounted,  in  order  to  throw 
himfelf  at  his  feet;  but  Henry  prevented  him,  and  Stooped 
fo  low  as  to  hold  his  Stirrup,  and  affift  him  in  re-mounting. 
This  reconciliation,  however,  was  far  from  being  cordial,  on 
the  part  either  of  Henry  or  Becket,  and  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  permanent.  Whilft  the  archbiShop  was  waiting  at  Whit- 
fand,  a fea-port  in  Flanders,  previously  to  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  fent  over  three  bulls,  one  for  fufpending  the  arch- 
biShop of  York,  who  had  been  employed  in  crowning  the 
young  king,  and  two  for  excommunicating  the  biShops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  who  had  affifted  at  this  ceremony. 
This  conduCt,  which  was  itiexcufable  at  the  moment  when 
he  pretended  to  return  in  peace,  excited  again!!  him  univer- 
sal indignation,  and  eventually  proved  the  caufe  of  his  ruin. 
On  his  reaching  the  Englifh  Shore,  attempts  were  made  to 
prevent  his  landing,  and  he  was  infulted  by  fome  perfons  in 
arms,  who  commanded  him  in  a threatening  tone  to  abfolve 
the  excommunicated  biShops.  In  his  way  to  Canterbury  he 
was  accompanied  by  a great  multitude  of  people,  and  enter- 
ed the  city  in  a kind  of  triumph  amidSt  the  acclamations  of 
his  attendants.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  application  was  made 
to  him  for  abfolving  the  bifhops  whom  he  had  fufpended  and 
excommunicated;  and  the  young  king,  who  concurred  in 
the  application,  and  who  had  iffued  an  order  for  this  purpofe, 
wa*  much  incenfed  at  his  vefufal,  more  efpecially  as  the 


cenfurcs  which  he  had  inflifted  on  thofe  prelates  who  had 
affifted  at  his  coronation  feemed  to  call  in  quell  ion  its  vali- 
dity. In  his  progrefs  from  Canterbury  to  Woodftock,  where 
the  young  king  reilded,  he  was  attended  on  his  approach  to 
London  by  prodigious  crowds  of  people,  and  conduced  to 
his  lodgings  in  Southwark  with  loud  acclamations;  in  return 
for  which  he  fcactered  among  the  populace  both  money 
and  epifcopal  benedictions.  Here  his  vanity  was  mortified 
by  a meffage  from  the  young  king,  forbidding  him  to 
proceed  any  farther,  or  to  enter  any  royal  town  or  caitle,  and 
commanding  him  to  return  immediately  to  Canterbury, 
and  to  confine  himfelf  within  the  precin&s  of  his  church. 
After  his  return  to  this  city,  he  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
many  of  his  friends,  and  received  reports  of  the  infults  they 
fuffered,  and  the  depredations  that  were  committed  upon 
his  effates,  fo  that  he  indulged  gloomy  apprehensions,  and 
faid  to  one  of  his  chief  confidents,  “ that  he  was  now  con- 
vinced this  quarrel  would  not  end  without  blood,  but  that 
he  was  determined  to  die  for  the  liberties  of  the  church. 
When  the  excommunicated  pi'elates  arrived  in  Normandy, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  from  the  difgraee 
and  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  primate, 
the  indignation  of  Henry  was  roufed,  and  in  the  moment  of 
intemperate  paffion,  he  exclaimed,  “ Shall  this  fellow,  who 
came  to  court  on  a lame  horfe,  with  all  his  ellate  in  a wal- 
let behind  him,  trample  upon  his  king,  the  royal  family,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  ? Will  none  of  all  thofe  lazy  cowardly 
knights,  whom  I maintain,  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent 
prieft  ?”  This  paffionate  exclamation  made  too  deep  an  im- 
preffion  on  thofe  who  heard  it ; and  particularly  on  four  ba- 
rons, who  formed  a refolution,  either  to  terrify  the  archbi- 
Shop  into  Submiffion,  or  to  put  him  to  death.  Accordingly, 
having  concerted  their  plan,  they  fet  out  for  Cantei'bury  by 
different  routes  and  arrived  at  a caitle  about  6 miles  from 
the  city  on  the  28th  of  December,  A.  D.  1170  ; and  on 
the  following  day  they  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  getting 
admiffion  into  the  archbiShop’s  apartment,  they  told  him, 
that  they  were  fent  by  the  king  with  a command  that  he 
Should  abfolve  the  prelates,  and  others  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated, and  then  go  to  Winchester,  and  make  fatif- 
faCtion  to  the  young  king,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  de- 
throne. Becket,  after  a violent  altercation,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  hints  were  given  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  did 
not  comply,  periiffed  in  his  refufal.  Upon  the  departure 
of  the  barons,  one  of  them  charged  his  fervants  not  to  let 
him  flee;  to  which  Becket,  who  overheard  them, replied  with 
great  vehemence;  “ flee!  I will  never  flee  from  any  man 
living.  I am  not  come  to  flee,  but  to  defy  the  rage  of  im- 
pious affaffins.”  The  barons,  with  their  accomplices,  find- 
ing their  threats  ineffectual,  put  on  their  coats  of  mail ; and 
taking  each  a fword  in  his  right  hand,  and  an  ax  in  his  left, 
returned  to  the  palace,  but  found  the  gate  Shut.  When 
they  were  preparing  to  break  it  open,  Robert  de  Broc  con- 
ducted them  up  a back  Stair-cafe,  and  let  them  in  through  a 
window.  A cry  then  arofe,  “ they  are  armed ! they  are 
armed  !”  on  which  the  clergy  hurried  the  archbiShop  almoft 
by  force  into  the  church,  hoping  that  the  facrednefs  of  the 
place  would  protect  him  from  violence.  They  would  alfo 
have  Shut  the  door;  but  he  exclaimed  “ begone,  ye  cowards  : 
I charge  you  on  your  obedience,  do  not  Shut  the  door* 
What,  make  a caftle  of  a church!”  The  confpirators  hav- 
ing fearched  the  palace,  came  to  the  church,  and  one  of 
them  exclaiming  “ Where  is  that  traitor  ? where  is  the  arch- 
biShop ?”  Becket  advanced  boldly,  and  replied,  “ here  I am, 
an  archbiShop,  but  no  traitor! — I am  ready  to  fuffer  ir.  the 
name  of  him  who  redeemed  me  with  his  blood.  God  for- 
bid that  I Should  fly  for  fear  of  your  fwords,  or  recede 
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from  juftice.”  They  once  more  commanded  him  to  take  off 
the  excommunication  and  fufpenfion  of  the  bifnops.  He  re- 
plied “ no  iatisfaftion  has  yet  been  made;  nor  will  I abfolve 
them.”  “ Then,”  laid  they,  “ thou  (halt  inftantly  die  ac- 
cording to  thy  defert.”  “ I am  ready  to  die,”  replied 
Becket,  “ that  the  church  may  obtain  liberty  and  peace  in 
my  blood.  But  in  the  name  of  God,  I forbid  you  to  hurt 
any  of  my  people.”  They  now  rufhed  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  out  of  the  church,  with  an  intention, 
as  they  themfelves  afterwards  declared,  to  carry  him  in  bonds 
to  the  king,  or  if  they  could  not  do  that  to  kill  him 
in  a lefs  facred  place.  But  as  he  clung  faff  to  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  choir,  they  could  not  free  him  from 
thence.  During  the  ftruggle,  he  fhook  William  de 
Tracy  fo  roughly,  that  he  almoft  threw  him  down  ; and  as 
Reginald  Fitzurfe  preffed  harder  upon  him  than  any  of  the 
others,  he  .thruft  him  away,  and  called  him  “ pimp.”  This 
opprobrious  language  more  enraged  that  violent  man  ; he 
lifted  up  his  fword  againft  the  head  of  Becket,  who,  bowing 
his  neck,  and  joining  his  hands  together,  in  a poffure  of 
prayer,  recommended  his  own  foul,  and  the  caufe  of  the 
church,  to  God,  and  to  the  faints  of  that  cathedral.  But 
Edward  Grime,  one  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  interpof- 
ing  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow,  it  was  almoft  cut  off ; and 
the  archbifhop  alfo  was  wounded  in  the  crown  of  his  head. 
He  ftood  a fecond  ftroke,  which  likewife  fell  on  his  head, 
in  the  fame  devout  pofture,  without  a motion,  word,  or 
groan  ; but  after  receiving  a third,  he  fell  proftrate  on  his 
face;  and  all  the  accomplices  prefling  now  to  a fhare  in  the 
murder,  a piece  of  his  fkull  was  ftruck  off  by  one  of  them  ; 
upon  which  another  fcooped  out  the  brains  of  the  dead  arch- 
bilhop  with  the  point  of  a fword,  and  fcattered  them  over  the 
pavement  of  the  church. 

Thus  was  affafiinated,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  and  9th 
of  his  pontificate,  A.D.  1170.  Dec.  29,  Thomas  Becket; — 
“ a man,”  fays  lord  Lyttelton,  “ of  great  talents,  of  ele- 
vated thoughts,  and  of  invincible  courage;  but  of  a molt 
violent  and  turbulent  fpirit;  exceffively  paffionate,  haughty, 
and  vain-glorious  ; in  his  refolutions  inflexible,  in  his  refent- 
ments  implacable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a wilful  and  premeditated  perjury  ; that  he  oppofed  the 
neceffary  courfe  of  public  juftice,  and  afted  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  laws  which  he  had  molt  folemnly 
acknowledged  and  confirmed ; nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that 
during  the  heat  of  this  difpute,  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
ungrateful  to  a very  kind  mailer,  whofe  confidence  in  him 
had  been  boundlefs,  and  who  from  a private  condition  had 
advanced  him  to  be  the  fecond  man  in  his  kingdom.  On 
what  motives  he  afted  can  be  certainly  judged  of  by  Him 
alone,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open.  He  might  be  milled  by 
the  prejudices  of  a bigotted  age,  and  think  he  was  doing  an 
acceptable  fervice  to  God,  in  contending,  even  to  death,  for 
the  utmoft  excefs  of  ecclefiaftical  and  papal  authority.  Yet 
the  ttrength  of  his  underftanding,  his  converfation  in  courts 
and  camps,  among  perfons  whofe  notions  were  more  free 
and  enlarged,  the  different  colour  of  his  former  life,  and  the 
fuddennefs  of  the  change  which  feemed  to  be  wrought  in 
him  upon  his  election  to  Canterbury,  would  make  one  fuf- 
peft,  as  many  did  in  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  that  he  only 
became  the  champion  of  the  church  from  an  ambitious  de- 
fire of  fharing  its  power ; a power  more  independent  on  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
haughtinefs  of  his  mind,  than  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  as 
minifter  of  the  crown.  And  this  fufpicion  is  increafed  by 
the  marks  of  cunning  and  falfenefs  which  are  evidently  feen 
in  his  conduft  on  fome  occafions.  Neither  is  it  impoffible, 
that  when  firft  he  affumed  his  new-  character,  he  might  aft 


the  part  of  a zealot,  mer'ely  or  principally  from  motives  of 
arrogance  and  ambition  ; yet  afterwards,  being  engaged  and 
inflamed  by  the  couteff,  work  himfelf  up  into  a real  en- 
thufiafm.  The  continual  praifes  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
afted,  the  honours  done  him  in  his  exile  by  all  the  clergy 
of  France,  and  the  vanity  which  appears  fo  predominant  in 
his  mind,  may  have  conduced  to  operate  fuch  a change.  He 
certainly  fhewed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a fpirit  as  fer- 
vent as  the  warmeft  enthuiiaft’s  ; fuch  a fpirit  indeed  as 
conftitutes  heroifm,  when  it  exerts  itfelf  in  a caufe  beneficial 
to  mankind.  Had  lie  defended  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  his 
country,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  civil  juftice,  with  as 
much  zeal  and  intrepidity  as  he  oppofed  them,  he  would 
have  deferved  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  great  men,  whole 
virtues  make  one  eafily  forget  the  alloy  of  fome  natural  imper- 
feftions;  but  unhappily  his  good  qualities  were  fo  mifapplied* 
that  they  became  no  lefs  hurtful  to  the  public  weal  of  the 
kingdom,  than  the  woril  of  his  vices.”  Mr.  Flume  doles 
his  account  of  the  affaffmation  ot  Becket  with  the  following 
conciie  iketch  of  hischarafter.  Fie  was  “ a prelate  of  the 
moil  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was  able  to 
cover  to  the  world,  and  probably  to  himfelf,  the  enterprifes 
of  pride  and  ambition  under  the  difguife  of  fanftity  Find  of 
zeal  for  the  interefts  of  piety  and  religion.  An  extraordi- 
nary perfonage,  truly,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  firft  flation,  and  had  directed  the  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
rafter  to  the  fupport  of  law  and  juftice  ; inftead  of  being 
engaged,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  to  facrifice  all  pri- 
vate duties  and  all  public  conneftions  to  ties  which  he  ima- 
gined or  reprefented  as  fuperior  to  every  civil  or  political 
confideration.  But  no  man,  who  enters  into  the  genius  of 
that  age,  can  reafonably  doubt  of  this  prelate’s  fincerity.” 
Another  judicious  hiftorian  (Dr.  Henry)  fays  of  Becket: 
“ He  was  evidently  a man  of  very  great  abilities,  particu- 
larly of  confummate  cunning,  undaunted  courage,  and  in- 
vincible conftancy  in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns.  But 
his  fchemes  were  of  a molt  pernicious  tendency,  to  emanci- 
pate the  minifters  of  religion  from  the  reftraints  of  law,  and 
to  fubjeft  his  king  and  country  to  a foreign  power.  He 
was  vain,  obftinate,  and  implacable ; as  little  affefted  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  as  by  the  threats  of  his  enemies. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  royal  mailer  admits  of  no  excufe,  and 
hath  fixed  an  indelible  (lain  upon  his  character*  Though 
his  murderers  were  highly  criminal,  his  death  was  very  lea- 
fonable,  and  probably  prevented  much  mifchief  and  con- 
fufion.” 

The  refpeft  paid  to  the  memory  of  Becket,  after  his  death* 
was  extravagant  beyond  all  bounds,  and  remains  on  record  as 
an  evidence  of  the  fuperftition  and  credulity  which  prevailed 
at  the  period  in  which  it  occurred.  The  king  of  England, 
to  whofe  commands  it  was  generally  imputed,  was  reprefented 
as  “ that  horrible  perfecutor  of  God,  who  exceeded  Nero  in 
cruelty,  Julian  in  perfidy,  and  Judas  in  treachery ;”  and 
the  pope  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
many  prelates  to  draw  the  fword  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  inflift 
fome  exquifite  punifhment  upon  him.  But  none  expreffed 
greater  grief  and  horror  at  this  deed  than  Plenry  himfelf, 
who  broke  out  into  the  loudeft  lamentations,  refufed  to  fee 
any  company,  or  admit  of  any  confolatiori  for  three  days. 
He  alfo  clilpatched  an  embaffy  to  Rome  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  having  been  the  caufe  of  it.  All 
divine  offices  were  fufpended  for  nearly  a year  in  the  church 
where  it  had  happened ; and  the  church  itfelf  was,  by  order 
cf  the  pope,  re-confecrated.  In  1 173,  Becket  was  canon- 
ized by  a bull  of  pope  Alexander ; and  a particular  colleft 
was  appointed  to  be  ufed  in  ail  the  churches  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  for  expiating  the  guilt  of  his  murder.  In 
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the  following  year,  king  Henry,  on  his  return  to  England, 
went  to  Canterbury,  where  lie  did  penance,  and  under- 
went a voluntary  difeipline,  walking  barefoot  to  his  tomb, 
proftrating  himfelf  before  it,  and  fubmitting  to  be  fcourged 
by  the  monks,  paffing  all  the  day  and  night  without  any 
refrelhment,  kneeling  on  the  bare  Hones,  and  bellowing 
g-eat  benefactions  on  the  church  of  Canterbury,  as  a 
teftimony  of  his  regret  for  the  murder.  His  virtues  were 
the  fubjffts  of  endlefs  panegyric,  and  the  miracles,  ope- 
rated by  his  relics,  were  more  numerous,  more  nonfenii- 
cal,  and  more  impudently  attefted,  fays  Hume,  than  thofe 
which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any  confeffor  or  martyr. 
Gervafe  of  Canterbury  informs  us,  that  two  large  volumes 
of  them  were  preferved  in  that  church.  In  1221,  his  body 
was  taken  up  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III.  and  a vaft 
concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  others,  and  depoiited  in  a rich 
fhrine  erected  at  the  expence  of  archbifhop  Stephen  Lang- 
ron.  This  fhrine  was  enriched  with  prefents  from  all  parts 
of  Chriftendom  ; pilgrimages  were  performed  to  it  for  ob- 
taining the  martyred  prelate’s  interceihon  with  heaven ; and 
\t  has  been  computed  that,  in  one  year,  above  100,000  pil- 
grims arrived  in  Canterbury,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  their 
devotions  at  this  tomb.  “ It  is  indeed,”  lays  Hume,  “ a 
mortifying  reflection  to  thole  who  are  actuated  by  the  love 
of  fame,  lo  julily  denominated  the  lad  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  that  the  wiled  legiflator  and  mod  exalted  genius  that 
ever  reformed  or  enlightened  the  world,  can  never  expett 
inch  tributes  of  praiie  as  are  lavifhed  on  the  memory  of  a 
pretended  faint,  whole  whole  condudl  was  probably,  to  the 
lad  degree,  odious  or  contemptible,  and  whofe  indudry  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  objefts  pernicious  to 
mankind.”  Lyttelton’s  Hid.  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  321, 
&c.  vol.  iv.  p.  361,  & c.  8vo.  Hume’s  Hid.  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  447,  Sec.  ,8vo.  Henry’s  Hid.  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  v.  p.  340,  &c.  8vo. 

Bucket,  William,  fon  of  Ifaac  Becket,  a furgeon 
of  feme  eminence  at  Abingdon,  in  Berkfhire,  under  whom 
he  received  his  education,  was  born  in  the  year  1684.  At 
a proper  age,  he  was  fent  to  London,  and  was  for  fome 
years  pupil  to  Mr.  Jof.  Bateman,  furgeon  to  St.  Thomas’s 
hofpital  in  Southwark.  That  lie  was  diligent  in  cultivating 
his  profedion,  appears  by  the  early  fpccimens  he  gave  of  the 
refult  of  what  he  had  feen  in  practice:  for  in  1707,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a collection  of  chirurgical  obfervations,  containing  re- 
lations of  fome  curious  cafes  that  had  fallen  under  his  notice ; 
and  in  1712,  “ New  difeoveries  in  the  Cure  of  Cancers  ;” 
and  foon  after,  a recital  of  the  cafe  of  Dr.  James  Keil,  the 
celebrated  phyfician  and  mathematician,  who  died  of  a cancer 
in  his  mouth.  Becket  had  been  accufed  of  mifmanaging 
this  cafe,  and  therefore  publifned  the  account  in  vindication 
of  his  practice.  In  his  New  Difeoveries,  he  pretends  to  have 
been  frequently  fuccefsful  in  removing  cancerous  tumour's, 
by  means  of  a digedive,  the  manner  of  preparing  which  he 
does  not  however  difclofe.  In  a fubfequent  edition  of  this 
work,  he  gives  the  defeription  of  a medicine,  which  had 
been  ufed  fuccefstully,  it  was  faid,,  in  eradicating  cancers 
by  the  family  of  the  Paines  of  Northampton.  It  conlids  of 
yellow  arfenic  and  bole  armenic,  mixed  to  the  confidence  of 
a pade  with  the  pulp  of  an  apple.  It  is  called  the  red 
cauftic.  A fimilar  preparation  has  been  fince  ufed  by  Plun- 
.ket  and  others.  In  1721,  he  publided.two  letters  addreffed 
to  fir  Hans  Sloane,  in  which  he  refutes  the  current  opinion 
•of  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  curing  the  evil,  which 
.was  perhaps  preparatory  to  his  Being  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  About  this  time  he  publifhed  propofals 
for  printing  an  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  mod 
.eminent  Britiffi  -writers  in  medicine,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  which  he 
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did  not  however  complete.  Dr.  Milward,  who  had  formed  a 
fimilar  defign,  is  faid  to  have  purchafed  what  manuferipts 
were  left  by  him  on  this  fubject,  of  his  executors  ; but  nei- 
ther did  he  carry  his  intention  into  execution.  It  is  proba- 
ble that,  while  making  this  fearch  after  ancient  Britiffi  writ- 
ers, Becket  met  with  accounts  of  the  difeafe  called  a brenn- 
ing,  and  conceiving  that  to  be  a fymptom  of  the  venereal 
dileafe,  he  was  induced  to  publiffi  his  three  difiertations  on 
the  antiquity  of  that  complaint,  which  was  known,  he  fays, 
before  the  difeovery  of  the  Wed  Indies  by  Columbus. 
Thefe  were  fird  printed  in  the  Philofophica!  Tranfadiions. 
Becket  died  at  Abingdon  in  1738.  His  works  were  col- 
lected together,  and  publiffied  in  9 vols.  8vo.  in  1740,  by 
the  noted  Mr.  Edmund  Curl. 

Becket,  Isaac,  a mezzotinto  engraver  of  fome  emi- 
nence, was  born  in  Kent  in  1653,  was  originally  an  appren- 
tice to  a calico-printer,  and  obtained  the  fecret  of  feraping 
mezzotinto  from  one  Loyd,  a print-feller,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  fome  time.  He  afterwards  connected  himfelf  with 
an  engraver  in  mezzotinto,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquaint- 
ed at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  who  affi'Vd  him,  as  he 
drew  better  and  more  expeditioufly  than  himielf.  His  me/., 
zotintos  are  often  clear  and  well  feraped  ; but  his  middle 
tints  are  not  fufficiently  diftinguiffied,  10  that  his  ffiadows 
appear  flat  and  heavy.  One  of  his  beA  prints  is  engraved  on 
a middling-fized  upright  plate,  reprefenting  Adrian  Bever- 
land  drawing  from  a Aatue,  and  having  in  the  back  ground 
monuments,  pyramids,  and  feveral  relics  of  antiquity.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Strutt. 

Becket,  St.  Thomas,  Brotherhood  of , in  Commerce,  a 
name  given  to  the  moft  ancient  company  of  Engliffi  mer- 
chants of  which  hiftory  furnifhes  any  record,  which  was  efta- 
bliflied  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  thus  called  in 
honour  of  Becket.  The  defign  of  this  company  was  to  ex- 
port the  woollen  cloth,  which  about  that  time  began  to  be 
manufactured  in  confiderable  quantities  in  England ; and  as 
that  manufacture  increafed,  the  trade  of  the  brotherhood 
alfo  increafed.  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1406,  incorporated  this 
fociety  by  a charter,  regulating  their  government  and  their 
privileges.  By  this  charter,  any  merchant  of  England  or 
Ireland,  who  defined  it,  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany on  paying  a fmall  fine.  As  this  fociety  was  compofed 
of  the  native  fubjedts  of  the  kings  of  England,  it  was  fa- 
voured both  by  government  and  by  the  people,  made  gradual 
encroachments  on  the  trade  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple, 
and  at  length  ruined  that  company.  Anderf.  Comm.  vol.  i. 
p.  233,  260,  &c.  See  Staple. 

Becket,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Berk- 
fhire  county,  Maffachufetts,  containing  751  inhabitants,  10 
miles  eaft  of  Stockbridge,  and  130  weft  from  Bofton. 

BECKETS,  in  the  Marine , fignify  large  hooks,  or  cir- 
cular wreaths  of  rope,  or  wooden  brackets,  ufed  to  confine 
ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  fpars,  in  a convenient  place,  till  they 
are  wanted.  And  to  put  the  tacks  and Jheets  in  the  leckets,  is 
to  hang  up  the  weather-main  and  fore-ffieet,  and  the  lee- 
main  and  fore-tack,  to  a little  knot  and  eye-becket  on  the 
fore-malt,  main,  and  fore-flirouds,  when  the  ffiip  is  clofe- 
hauled,  to  prevent  them  from  hanging  in  the  water.  Some 
beckets  have  an  eye  fpliced  in  one  end,  and  a fmall  walnut- 
knot  crowned  at  the  other,  and  fome  have  both  ends  fpliced 
together  like  a wreath.  The  noofe  made  at  the  breaft  of  a 
block,  to  make  fall  the  Handing  part  of  a fall-to,  is  alfo 
called  a becket. 

BECKINGTON,  Thomas,  in  Biography , an  Engliffi 
prelate  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  the  pariffi  of  Beck- 
ington,  in  Somerfetfhire,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th 
century,  educated  at  Wykeham’s  fchool,  near  Winchefter, 
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and  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  fellow  in  1408.  After  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
preferments  he  became  dean  or  the  arches  about  the  year 
1429,  and  was  employed  by  a fynod  held  in  St.  Paul’s 
church,  London,  in  conjundlion  with  two  other  perfons,  to 
draw  up  a form  of  law,  by  which  the  profecution  of  the 
Wickliffites,  or  Lollards,  was  to  be  conducted.  Whilft  he 
was  tutor  to  king  Henry  VI.  he  wrote  a book,  preferved  in 
manufcript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  in  which  he  ilrenuoully 
afferted,  in  oppofition  to  the  falique  law,  the  right  of  the 
kings  of  England  to  the  crown  of  France  ; and  then  gaining 
tire  fpecial  favour  and  patronage  of  that  prince,  lie  was  made 
fecretary  of  date,  keeper  of  the  great  leal,  and  bffiiop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  which  he  was  confecrated  in  1443.  Fie 
is  reprefented  as  having  been  well  Ikilled  in  polite  learning  and 
hiftory,  and  very  converfant  in  the  holy  fcriptures  ; as  a 
good  preacher,  and  as  a generous  patron  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  fo  that  he  was  called  the  Maecenas  of  his  age.  His 
works  of  munificence  and  charity  were  numerous.  He  finished 
Lincoln  college  in  Oxford  ; procured  an  endowment  for 
New  College,  in  1440  ; laid  cut  a confiderable  fum  of  money 
in  repairing  houfes  belonging  to  his  fee  ; and  eretted  the 
welt  fide  of  the  cloifters  at  Wells,  and  alio  a conduit  in  the 
market  place  of  that  city.  He  died  atW  ells  in  1465.  A large 
collection  of  his  letters  ispreferved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth; 
and  a volume  of  fermons  and  lome  other  treatifes  are  aferibed 
to  him.  Bio g.  Brit. 

BECMARE,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  infedts  eftablifh- 
ea  by  Geoffroy.  See  Rhinomacer. 

BECOUYA,  in  Geography.  See  Bekia. 

BE  C SANG  I L,  a name  fometimes  given  to  a province 
of  Alia,  which  is  a part  of  Anatolia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Black  fca,  on  the  welt  by  the  fea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Archipelago,  on  the  fouth  by  Natolia  Proper,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Bolli,  The  capital  is  Burfa. 

BECTIVE,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  where 
are  confiderable  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  belonged  to  the 
Ciftercians.  It  was  founded  by  Murchard  O’Melachlin, 
king  of  Meath,  in  1146;  and  being  richly  endowed,  the 
abbot  had  a place  among  the  peers  in  the  affemblies  of  par- 
liament, and  wore  a mitre.  The  clobbers  with  a tower  are 
almolt  entire.  It  was  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  over  which  river  there  was  a bridge  ; and  at  prefent 
a little  village,  called  BeUlve-bridge-end,  has  two  fairsannually . 
It  is  3 miles  from  Trim,  and  about  24  from  Lublin.  Mo- 
naftic  Hibern.  Ware’s  Antiquities. 

BECTASSE,  a fedfc  among  the  Turks  denominated 
from  their  founder  Beftafn,  preacher  to  fultan  Amurath. 

AH  the  Janizaries  belonging  to  the  Porte  are  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Bedbffe,  and  are  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  founder  of  this  fe£t.  Their  habit  is  white  ; on 
their  heads  they  wear  white  caps  of  feveral  pieces,  with  tur- 
bans of  wool  twilled  rope-falhion.  They  obferve  conflantly 
the  hour  of  prayer,  which  they  perform  in  their  own  affem* 
blies,  and  they  make  frequent  declarations  of  the  unity  of 
God. 

BED,  a place  prepared  to  ftretch  and  compofe  the  body 
on,  for  reft  and  lleep  ; made  chielly  of  feathers  inclofed  in  a 
ticker,  cafe.  Of  beds  there  are  feveral  forts  : as  a feather- 
bed, a down-bed,  a ftanding-bed,  a fettee-bed,  a tent-bed, 
a truckle-bed,  & c. 

In  the  firft  and  ruder  ages  of  mankind,  it  was  the  uni- 
verfal  practice  ta  deep  upon  the  fleins  of  beads.  This  was 
the  cullom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  alfo  among 
the  Celtic  nations,  and  ancient  Britons.  This  cuftom  pre- 
vailed till  modern  times  among  the  common  people  in 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  Thefe  (kins,  fome  of  which 


are  worn  in  the  day,  were  fpread  at  night  on  the  floors  of 
their  apartments.  In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  Ikius  were 
changed  for  loofe  rufhes  and  heath,  and  afterwards  for 
draw,  Pliny  (!.  viii,  c.  48,  1.  xvi.  c.  36.)  fays,  that  the 
beds  of  the  Roman  gentry  were  generally  filled  with  fea- 
thers, and  thofe  of  the  inns  with  the  foft  down  of  reeds. 
Straw  was  ufed  even  in  the  royal  chambers  of  England,  fo 
late  as  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century.  Beds,  filled  with 
chaft,  heath,  or  draw,  are  ufed  by  the  common  people  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  France 
and  Italy  at  this  day.  Beds  were  for  a long  time  laid  upon 
the  ground  ; till  at  length  the  cuftom  of  railing  the  beds  on 
feet  or  pedeftals,  which  anciently  prevailed  in  the  Eaft,  and 
which  was  introduced  into  Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain. 
But  dill  the  materials  of  which  beds  are  made,  and  the  man- 
mer  of  difpoliug  them,  vary  among  different  ranks,  and  in 
different  nations.  By  the  Englifh  ftatutes,  no  beds  are  to 
be  fold,  except  filled  with  one  fort  of  fluffing  only  ; e.  gr. 
feather  beds  with  only  dry  pulled  feathers  ; and  down  beds 
with  clean  down  alone.  No  icalded  feathers  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  former ; nor  fen-down  with  the  latter,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  ; the  mixture  of  luch  things  being  conceived  as. 
contagious  for  man’s  body  to  lie  on.  Slat.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  19. 

Alio  bed  quilts,  mattraffes,  and  cufnions  fluffed  with 
horfe-hair,  fen-down,  goat’s  hair,  and  neat’s  hair,  which  are 
dreffed  in  lime  ; and  which  the  heat  of  man’s  body  will  caufc- 
to  exhale,  and  yield  a noxious  fmell,  whereby  many  of  the 
king’s  fubjects  have  been  deftroyed,  are  prohibited  by  the. 
fame  ftatute. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  beds,  for  re- 
pofe;  as  their  leRus  cubicularis,  or  chamber-led,.vdns.xe.Qn  they 
ilept ; their  table-led , or  lelius  difcubltor'rus , whereon  they 
eat  (for  they  always  ate  lying,  or  in  a recumbent  pofture), 
there  being  ufually  three  perfons  to  one  bed,  whereof  the 
middle  place  was  accounted  the  mod  honourable,  as  well  as., 
the  middle  bed.  See  Triclinium.  Thefe  beds  were  un- 
known before  the  fecond  Punic  war:  the  Romans,  tillthen^ 
fat  down  to  eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imitation  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer;  or  as  Varro  expreffes  it,  after  the  manner, 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans,  An  innovation  in  this.- 
practice  is  aferibed  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  brought  from 
Carthage  fome  of  thofe  little  beds,  called  “ Punicani,”  or 
“ Archaici,”  which  were  of  wood,  very  low,  duffed  only 
with  hay  or  draw,  and  covered  with  the  fkins  of  fheep  or 
goats,  “ hsedinis  pellibus  ftrati.”  Thefe  beds  in  refpedl  of 
delicacy  differed  little  from  the  wooden  benches  ; but  when, 
the  cuftom  of  bathing  prevailed,  the  practice  of  reding, 
themfelves  more  commodioufly  by  lying  along  than  by  fit- 
ting down,  was  adopted.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem- 
at  firft  confident  with  their- modefty  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
lying  ;■  accordingly  they  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth  ; but,  from  the  firft  Ctefars,  they  ate 
on  their  beds.  As  to  the  youth,  who  did  not  yet  put  on 
the  toga  virilis,  they  were  long  kept  to  the  ancient  difeipline. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  table,  they  only  fat  on  the 
edge  of  the  beds  of  their  neared  relations.  Never,  fays  Sue- 
tonius, did  the  young  Coefars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  eat  at  the 
table  of  Auguftus  ; but  they  were  fet  “ in  imo  loco,”  or,; 
as  Tacitus  expreffes  it,  “ ad  ledli  fulcra.”  From  the  greateft. 
fimplicity,  the  Romans,  by  degrees,  carried  their  dining  beds 
to  the  moil  furprifing  magnificence.  Pliny  affures  us,  it  was 
no  new  thing  to  fee  them  covered  over  with  plates  of  diver, 
adorned  with  the  fofteft  mats,  and  the  richeft  counterpanes. 
Hid.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  11.  Lampridius,  fpeaking  of 
Eleiiogabaius,  fays,  that  he  had  beds  of  folid  filver ; and 
Pompey,  in  his  third  triumph,  introduced  beds  of  gold,. 
They  had  alfo  their  kSus  lucubratorius,  on  which  they  ftudiedj 
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and  a lebius  funelris,  or  emortualis,  on  which  the  dead  were 
carried  1o  the  pile.  See  Funeral- 

Bed  See  Parade. 

Bed  of  Juflice,  I.it  de  Juflice , in  the  French  Laws,  de- 
noted a throne  on  which  the  king  ufed  to  be  feated  in  parlia- 
ment. In  this  fenfe,  he  was  laid  to  hold  his  lit  de  jufiice, 
when  he  went  to  the  parliament  ot  Paris,  and  held  a iolemn 
fefiion,  under  a high  canopy  erected  for  the  purpofe.  The 
bed  of  juftice  was  only  held  on  affairs  relating  to  the  date ; 
on  which  occaiiou,  all  the  officers  of  the  parliament  appeared 
in  red  robes  ; at  other  times  they  wore  black  ones.  Several 
authors  have  treated  exprefsly  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  bed 
of  juftice. 

Bed  of  a great  Gun,  is  a piece  of  plank  laid  within  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage,  on  the  middle  tranfum,  for  the  breech 
of  the  gun  to  reft  on. 

Bed,  or  Stool  of  a Mortar,  is  a folid  piece  of  oak,  in 
form  of  a parallelopiped,  bigger  or  lefs,  according  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  mortar,  hollowed  a little  in  the  middle  to 
receive  the  breech  and  half  the  trunnions.  On  the  ftdes  of 
the  bed  are  fixed  the  cheeks  or  brackets  by  four  bolts  of 
iron. 

In  (hips,  when  the  decks  lie  too  low  from  the  ports,  fo 
that  the  carriages  of  the  pieces,  with  the  trucks,  cannot 
mount  the  ordnance  fufficiently,  but  that  they  lie  too  near 
the  gunwale  ; the  method  is  to  make  a falfe  deck  for  fo 
much  as  the  piece  will  require  for  her  traverfing  to  raiie  it 
higher  ; and  this  they  call  a bed. 

Bed,  in  Gardening,  a fmall  elevated  plot  or  compartment 
of  ground,  of  three,  four,  or  more  feet  in  breadth,  which 
is  ufeful  in  the  culture  of  many  forts  of  plants,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  fmaller  kinds.  It  is  always  an  eligible  practice 
to  fow  and  prick  out  different  forts  of  fmall  plants  on  beds 
having  narrow  alleys  between  them,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  weeding,  watering,  gathering,  & c.  as  by  this  means 
fuch  operations  can  be  performed  without  trampling  on  the 
crops.  Thus  the  ground  intended  for  afparagus  and  ftravv- 
berries  fhould  be  divided  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  with 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  alleys  between  them.  Onions 
are  likewife  cultivated  to  the  belt  advantage  on  four  feet 
wide  beds,  having  ten  or  twelve  inch  alleys  ; the  different 
forts  of  lettuce  and  endive  fhould  alfo  be  fown  and  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  beds  occafionally ; and  alfo  various 
forts  of  fmall  plants,  which  can  be  more  conveniently  culti- 
vated on  beds,  or  in  borders  of  fimilar  widths.  Early  ra- 
difhes  are  generally  fown  on  beds,  or  fimilar  compartments, 
as  being  more  convenient  for  the  purpofes  of  covering  them 
occafionally  in  frofty  nights,  and  for  weeding,  thinning,  wa- 
tering, and  gathering  them. 

All  forts  of  plants  that  are  particularly  intended  for 
tranfplantation,  ftiould  be  fown  in  beds  or  narrow  borders, 
fo  as  to  admit  of  Handing  to  weed,  water,  and  draw  the 
plants,  without  treading  upon  them;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  all  plants  neceffary  to  be  pricked  out  previoufly  to  their 
final  tranfplanting,  fhould  alfo  be  put  out  on  fuch  beds  ; as 
celery,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  &c.  Aromatic  and 
medicinal  herbs  of  all  forts  fhould  alfo,  for  the  greateft  part, 
be  difpofed  in  beds  with  twelve  or  fifteen  inch  alleys  between, 
or  at  leaft  in  borders  of  fimilar  widths  ; particularly  mint, 
thyme,  favory,  marjoram,  fage,  hyffop,  balm,  penny-royal, 
tanfey,  tarragon,  feverfew,  rue,  &c.  as  this  method  of  bed- 
ding all  forts  of  fmall  plants  is  not  only  more  commodious 
for  performing  the  neceffary  operations  without  injuring  the 
plants,  but  has  an  air  of  uniformity  which  is  conftantly  to 
be  obferved  in  garden  work. 

• The  mod  proper  dimenfions  for  beds  of  this  fort,  as  has 
Joeen  'obferved,"  is  -four  feet  or  four  feet  and  a half  in  width, 


the  length  at  pleafure,  with  intervening  (hallow  alleys  of 
from  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  width,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  forts  of  plants,  fo  that  a perfon  in 
the  alleys  may  ealily  reach  half  acrofs  them  to  do  the  necef- 
fary work  without  trampling  the  plants  down,  or  treading 
the  iurface  of  the  ground  hard. 

Where  flower  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  diftineft  from  the 
general  pleafure  ground,  the  fpaces  fhould  be  divided  into 
regular  parallel  beds,  of  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  with 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide  alleys,  efpecially  when 
chiefly  intended  for  the  curious  forts  of  bulbous  rooted  flow- 
ers, fuch  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  ranunculufes,  anemones,  and 
other  choice  forts,  where,  by  being  depoiited  together  in  beds, 
having  intervening  alleys,  they  admit  of  palling  between 
them,  to  perform  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  culture  more  ea- 
fily,  as  well  as  to  view  the  plants  when  in  flower.  Many 
forts  likewife  appear  to  greater  advantage  in  this  way. 

The  beds,  in  thefe  cafes,  fhould  be  neatly  edged  with 
box  or  thrift.  See  Edging. 

The  grounds  of  nurferies  intended  for  railing  all  forts  of 
flowers  from  feeds,  flips,  cuttings,  parting  of  roots,  &c. 
fhould  alfo  be  divided  into  beds  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
width.  And  in  large  nurferies  for  trees,  the  ground  intended 
for  the  reception  of  cuttings  of  moft  forts  of  hardy  trees  and 
fhrubs,  ftiould  alfo  be  generally  divided  into  three  or  four 
feet  beds,  having  twelve  or  fifteen  inch  alleys  between 
them. 

Beds  in  common  fhould  only  be  raifed  a very  little  higher 
than  the  alleys,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  too  much  ftagnant  moif- 
ture,  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  alley 
is  moftly  fufficient ; for  when  raifed  confiderably,  the  alleys 
affume  the  appearance  of  trenches,  and  have  a difagreeablc 
effeft. 

The  earth  of  all  forts  of  beds  ftiould  be  well  broken  down, 
and  laid  as  even  as  pofiible  in  digging  them  over,  being  af- 
terwards raked  into  neat  order  on  the  furface. 

Beds  for  railing  melons,  mufhrooms,  and  the  like,  are 
commonly  denominated  ridges. 

Beds,  in  fpeaking  of  hops,  denote  the  floors  whereon 
they  are  fpread  to  dry. 

Bed  of  Corn,  is  a heap,  flat  at  top,  three  or  four  feet 
high  ; otherwife  called  a couch. 

Bed -algcnfe,  a name  given  by  the  Arab  Aflronomers  to  a 
fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  right  flioulder  of 
Orion.  Bed-algenfe  is  of  a ruddy  colour,  by  which  it  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed. 

Bed,  in  Mafonry,  denotes  a courfe  or  range  of  ftones. 

Bed,  Joint  of  the,  is  the  mortar  between  two  ftones 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  Sea  Language , a flat,  thick  piece  of  timber  laid 
under  the  quarters  of  calks,  containing  any  liquid,  and 
flowed  in  the  fhip’s  hold. 

Bed  5/  a River,  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in  which 
the  ftream  flows. 

Beds,  in  fpeaking  of  minerals  and  fofiils,  iignify  certain 
ftrata,  or  layers  of  matter,  difpofed  over  each  other. 

Beds,  in  the  New  Hufbandry,  denote  the  fpaces  occu- 
pied by  the  rows  of  corn,  in  contradiftindlion  from  the  open 
fpaces  between  them,  which  are  called  alleys. 

BEDALACH,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  gum  bdellium;  but  particularly  to 
that  kind  of  it  which  was  brought  from  Arabia,  and  was 
of  a yellowilh  colour,  like  wax. 

BED-CHAMBER. — Lords  or  Gentlemen  of  the  Bed- 
Chamber,  are  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, whofe  office  ufed  to  be,  each  in  his  turn,  to  attend  a 
week  in  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  lying  by  the  king  on  a 
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pallet-bed  all  night,  and  to  wait  on  the  king  when  he  eats 
i i private.  Their  falary  is  ioool.  per  annum.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  called  groom  of  the  Stole  */  There  are  alfo  twelve 
grooms  of  the.  bed-chamber. 

BED-MOULDING,  in  ArchiteElure , is  a term  ufed  by- 
workmen  to  exprefs  thofe  members  of  a cornice  which  lie 
below  the  corona.  A bed-moulding  ufually  confifts  of  thefe 
four  members,  an  ogee,  a lift,  a large  boultine,  and  another 
lift  under  the  coronet. 

BEDA,  or  Bede,  diftinguilhed  by  the  epithet  Venera- 
ble, in  Biography , a learned  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
one  of  the  beft  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Weremouth,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  in 
672  or  673.  At  the  age  of  feven  years  he  was  brought  to 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  founded  near  the  place  of  his 
nativity  about  two  years  after  he  was  born  ; and  the  care  of 
his  education  was  entrufted  with  abbot  Benedict,  his  fuc- 
cefibr  Ceolfrid,  and  John  of  Beverly,  for  twelve  years. 
Endowed  with  an  excellent  genius,  and  diftinguilhed  by 
affiduous  application,  his  progrefs  in  various  brandies  of 
learning,  during  this  period,  was  very  coniiderable.  At  the 
clofe  of  it,  or  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  19  years,  he 
was  ordained  a deacon  by  the  laft  mentioned  preceptor,  then 
bifhop  of  Hexham,  and  afterwards  archbiihop  of  York. 
About  this  time  he  feems  to  have  removed  from  the  monaf- 
tery of  St.  Peter’s  at  Weremouth,  where  he  was  educated, 
to  that  of  St.  Paul’s  at  J-  rrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tyne,  founded,  as  the  foimer  had  been,  by  the  abbot  Be- 
nedict. Here  he  was  employed  in  the  profecution  of  his 
own  ftudies,  and  in  aiding  thofe  of  others  who  reforted  to 
this  monaftery  for  inftruCtion.  His  whole  life,  which  he 
fpent  in  this  retreat,  was  devoted,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us, 
to  the  exercifes  of  devotion  in  the  church,  and  to  thofe  of 
teaching,  reading,  and  writing.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  A.D. 
702,  he  was  ordained  prieft  by  the  fame  perfon  from  whom 
he  had  received  deacon’s  orders.  Although  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement, the  fame  of  his  learning  and  character  foon  fpread 
over  Europe ; fo  that  pope  Sergius  addreffed  a letter  to  abbot 
Ceolfrid,  in  which  he  urged  him  to  fend  Bede  to  Rome.  The 
death  of  the  pope,  which  probably  happened  foon  after  this 
letter  was  written,  prevented  Bede  Irom  leaving  his  own 
country  ; nor  indeed  dees  it  appear,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
that  he  ever  quitted  Northumberland,  though  iome  have  faid 
that  he  vifited  the  univerfity  founded  at  Grantchefter  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  this  fact  they  allege  as  a proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  univerfity.  Within  the  walls  of  the  monaftery,  in 
which  he  chofe  to  relide,  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  acqui- 
(ition  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  communication  of  it  to 
others.  It  appears,  from  his  numerous  works  on  a variety 
of  fubjedts,  that  his  knowledge  comprehended  every  kind  of 
literature  and  fcience  that  was  known  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lived;  and  from  other  collateral  evidence  of  unqueftion- 
able  authority,  that  he  was  juftly  entitled  to  the  appellations 
of  “ the  wife  Saxon,”  and  of  “ Venerable  Bede,”  conferred 
on  him  by  his  contemporaries,  and  uniformly  retained  by 
pofterity.  From  his  never  having  accepted  any  preferment 
above  the  humble  rank  of  an  unbeneficed  prieft,  we  may  in- 
fer his  fingular  moderation ; his  letter  addreffed  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  the  learned  Egbert,  archbiihop  of  York,  and 
containing  excellent  advice,  the  refult  of  long  experience, 
evinces  the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  liberality  of  his  fen- 
timents;  and  as  he  was  rever  canonized  as  a taint,  and  the 
legends  of  the  time  record  no  miracle  performed  by  him,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude,  that  enthufiafm  and  the  fpirit  of 
his  order  formed  no  part  of  his  character.  He  appears  in- 
deed, as  one  of  his  biographers  furns  up  his  accoui  t of  him, 

“ to  have  poffeffed  the  rate  affociation  of  learning  with  mo- 
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defty,  of  devotion  with  liberality,  and  of  high  reputation  in 
the  church  with  voluntary  and  honourable  poverty.” 

The  largeft  and  molt  popular  of  Bede’s  works  is  his  hif- 
tory  of  the  church,  intitled,  “ Ecclefiafticas  Hiftorise  Geu- 
tis  Anglorum  libri  quinque,”  and  firft  publifhed  in  731,  the 
year  to  which  he  continued  his  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  from 
its  firft  introduction  into  Britain.  In  collecting  materials 
for  this  hiftory,  he  confulted  feveral  chronicles  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  kings  before  his  time;  he  kept  up  a correfpondence  in 
the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  he  had  iecourfe 
to  various  records  and  archives  preferved  in  feveral  monafte- 
ries;  and  his  hiftory  has  been  regarded  as  containing  the 
molt  authentic  and  comprehenfive  account  of  the  early  ftate 
of  Chriftianity  in  this  country.  The  famous  Milton,  indeed, 
has  objected  to  this  hiftory,  that  it  is  deficient  with  regard 
to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  which  are  mentioned  very 
curforily,  and  which  form  rather  a calendar  of  dates,  than 
a regular  hiftory;  but  if  it  be  duly  conlidered,  that  his  ob- 
ject was  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and  not  the  fecular  tranf- 
aCtions  of  the  period  which  his  hiftory  comprehends,  this  ob- 
jection muft  appear  to  be  urged  againft  it  without  fufficient 
reafon.  Milton  himfelf  confeffed,  that  he  travelled  with 
much  worfe  guides  after  he  parted  with  Beda.  The  charge 
that  has  been  alleged  againft  him,  of  partiality  to  the  Saxons 
in  preference  to  the  Britons,  feems  to  be  lefs  exceptionable. 
But  the  chief  objection  to  which  his  hiftory  is  liable,  is  the 
diffufe  account  which  he  introduced  of  legendary  miracles 
and  of  other  trivial  and  abfurd  circumftances,  extracted 
without  fufficient  diferimination  and  with  apparent  credulity 
from  the  chronicles  to  which  he  had  accefs;  and  vet,  when 
we  recoiled  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  confider,  that 
the  principal  tranfadtions  of  the  church  upon  record  coniifted 
of  fuch  fooleries  and  impoftures,  we  may  admit  fome  apo- 
logy for  a writer  who  wilhed  to  approve  himfelf  a faithful 
hiltorian.  Without  adverting  to  the  cenfures  of  M.  du  Pin, 
which  extend  to  the  ftyle  and  fubjeds  of  Bede’s  works  in 
general,  and  which  are  amply  ftated  and  fatisfadorily  obvi- 
ated in  the  Biog.  Brit.,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
the  objedion  urged  by  father  Pezrou  againft  the  chronology 
of  Bede.  This  father,  who  has  taken  great  pains,  after 
Ifaac  Voffius  and  father  Morin,  to  fupport  the  chronology 
of  the  Scptuagint,  informs  us,  that  Bede  was  the  firft  who 
endeavoured,  in  the  weftern  church,  to  maintain  the  ffiorter 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  archbiihop  Ulher,  in 
his  “ Sacred  Chronology,”  obferves  that  Bede  was  confi- 
dered  as  an  heretic  on  account  of  this  innovation.  However, 
his  computation  was  afterwards  received,  and  fcarcely  anv 
other  was  admitted  in  the  \veft  till  the  three  learned  men 
above-mentioned  appeared  in  defence  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
If  Bede,  therefore,  was  fingular  in  being  an  advocate  for 
the  Hebrew  chronology,  this  fingularity  affords  evidence  of 
his  learning,  penetration,  and  good  fenfe.  The  author’s 
eccleliaftical  hiftory  is  written  in  eafy,  though  not  very  ele- 
gant Latin;  and  as  to  the  faults  in  his  ftyle,  which  fome, 
and  particularly  D11  Pin,  have  cenfured,  they  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  great,  if  compared  with  contemporary 
writers;  and  to  compare  him  with  others  is  certainly  unjuft. 
Of  the  Latin  original  of  this  Hiftory  there  have  been  feveral 
editions  with  notes  and  commentaries  ; particularly  at  Ant- 
werp in  1530,  at  Heidelberg  in  1587,  at  Cologne  in 
1601,  at  Cambridge  in  1644,  at  Paris  in  1681,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1722.  A Saxon  verfion  attributed  to  king  Al- 
fred, with  learned  notes  by  Abraham  Wheeloc,  was  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1644;  and  an  Engiilh  tranflation  by  Dr, 
Stapleton  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1505.  The  defign  of 
the  latter  tranflation  was  to  fupport  the  popiih  religion,  and 
of  courfe  it  is  not  deemed  very  faithful  ; but  the  hiftory  of 
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Bede,  even  as  he  has  given  it  in  Englilh,  might  in  many 
paffages  be  {hewn  to  be  far  enough  from  favouring  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  laft  literary  labour  of  venerable  Bede,  was  “A  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John  into  the  Saxon  Language,” 
which  he  completed  with  difficulty  on  the  day  and  hour  of 
his  diath,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  May,  A.  D.  735. 
The  diforder  of  which  he  di  d was  an  afthma  ; and  he  bore 
the  pain  that  attended  it  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, difeharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  profecuting 
the  works  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  he  wifhed 
to  finifh,  with  unabated  affiduity.  During  many  fleeplefs 
nights,  he  is  faid  to  have  fung  praifes  to  Almighty  God  ; 
and  in  the  profpedt  of  diffulution,  he  did  not  diffembl'e  his 
appreheufions  of  it,  though  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  mercy,  and  was  able,  on  a review  of  his 
conduit,  to  declare  ferioufly  that  he  had  fo  lived,  as  not  to 
be  alhamed  to  die.  During  an  ait  of  devotion,  and  whilll 
lie  was  pronouncing  the  laft  word  of  it,  he  expired.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  cite  a great  number  of  teftimonies  to  the 
extent  of  Bede’s  learning,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence  of  his 
charaiter.  William  of  Malmefbury,  after  giving  him  an  ex- 
traordinary charaiter,  tells  us,  “ that  it  was  much  more 
eafy  to  admire  him  in  thought,  than  to  do  him  juftice  in  ex- 
preffion.”  Bale  allures  us,  that  he  was  fo  well  {killed  in  the 
writings  of  Pagan  authors,  that  he  had  fcarcely  an  equal 
in  that  age,  and  that  he  learned  natural  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematics from  the  pureft  fources,  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors themfelves.  Pits  fays,  that  he  was  fo  well  verfed  in 
all  the  branches  of  learning,  that  Europe  fcarcely  ever  pro- 
duced a greater  fcholar  in  all  refpedls  ; that  even,  while  he 
was  living,  his  writings  were  of  fuch  authority,  that  it  was 
ordered  by  a council  held  in  England,  and  approved  after- 
wards by  the  catholic  church,  that  they  Ihould  be  publicly 
read  in  the  churches;  that  from  his  earlieft  years,  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  love  of  learning,  alternating  with- 
out interruption  his  prayers  and  his  ftudies  ; and  that  his  in- 
tenfe  application  furnilhed  him  with  a complete  knowledge 
of  poetry,  rhetoric,  natural  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  aftro- 
nomy,  arithmetic,  mufic,  geometry,  cofmography,  chrono- 
logy, hiftory,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  lib.eral  arts,  and 
all  parts  of  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  Camden 
reprefents  him  as  the  fingular  light  of  our  England  ; and 
many  teftimonies  in  his  favour  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
our  hiftorians  and  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Hollinfhed,  Stowe, 
Speed,  Selden,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  Mabillon, 
Warton,  See. 

Befides  the  Hiftory,  the  tranflation  of  St.  John’s  gofpel, 
and  the  letter  to  Egbert  already  mentioned,  there  are  a 
great  many  works,  both  publifhed  and  in  manufeript,  that 
have  beeen  attributed  to  Bede  ; dome  of  which,  howeyer, 
are  of  dubious  genuinenefs.  They  are  enumerated  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  and  in  the  appendix 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  Henry’s  Hiftory.  They  compofe  a 
very  mifcellaneous  colle&ion  of  verfions  and  commentaries 
upon  feveral  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  of  le- 
gends, and  theological  differtations  ; among  which  are  fome 
of  greater  value  on  the  feripture  chronology,  and  many  ele- 
mentary compilations,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  on  the  fub- 
jedts  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  aftronomy,  mufic, 
and  natural  philofophy.  The  firft  general  colleblion  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1544,  in  3 vols.  folio ; and  again 
in  1544,  at  the  fame  place,  in  8 vols. ; at  Bafil,  in  the  fame 
fize  and  number  of  volumes,  in  1563,  reprinted  at  Cologne 
in  1612,  and  at  the  fame  place  in  1688.  Several  of  Bede’s 
works  have  been  feparately  printed ; and  thofe  treatifes, 
which  are  mentioned  in  his  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an- 
nexed to  his  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  were  publilhed  by  the 


learned  and  induftrious  Mr,  Wharton,  from  three  manu- 
feripts  in  the  archiepifcopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  London, 
1693,  4to.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  612,  See.  Henry’s 
Hift.vol.  iv.  p.26,  See.  Wharton’s  Hill.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dill'.  2. 
Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Di£l. 

It  is  from  the  Ecclejiajlical  Hiftory  of  this  worthy  monk, 
that  we  know  any  thing  concerning  mufic  in  our  country 
during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  molt  barbarous 
period  of  its  annals.  In  his  account  of  the  converfion  of  the 
Saxons  to  Chriftianity,  he  fpeaks  of  litanies  and  allelujahs  be- 
ing fung  in  the  Gregorian  manner,  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual,  when  bilhop  Stillingfleet  thinks  that  the  goodnefs  of 
the  mufic  was  the  principal  incitement  to  the  reception  of 
the  mafs  by  the  Saxons. 

Bede  was  himfelf  an  able  mufician,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a fliort  mufical  tradl,  “ De  Mufica 
Theorica,  et  Pra&ica  feu  Menfurata.”  Of  the  two  parts  of 
this  treatife  aferibed  to  Bede,  the  firft  may  have  been  written 
by  him;  the  fecond,  however,  is  manifeftly  the  work  of  a 
much  more  modern  author;  for  we  find  in  it,  not  only  the 
mention  of  mufic  in  two  or  three  different  parts,  under  the 
name  of  difeant , but  of  inftruments  never  mentioned  in 
writers  contemporary  with  Bede  ; fuch  as  the  organ , vio/e, 
atola,  &c.  A notation  too  of  much  later  times  appears 
here,  in  which  the  long,  the  breve,  and  femibreve,  are  ufed, 
and  thefe  upon  Jive  lines  and  fpaces,  with  equivalent  refts  and 
paufes.  The  word  modus  is  alfo  ufed  for  time  in  the  fenfe  to 
which  the  term  mood  was  applied  after  it  ceafed  to  mean  key. 
Upon  the  whole  it  feems  as  if  this  laft  part  of  the  trabl  at- 
tributed to  Bede,  was  written  about  the  twelfth  century  : 
that  is,  between  the  time  of  Guido  and  John  de  Muris. 

Bede,  however,  informs  us  that,  in  680,  John,  praecen- 
tor  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over  by  pope  Aga- 
tho  to  inftruct  the  monks  of  Weremouth  in  the  art  of 
finging,  and  particularly  to  acquaint  them  with  the  manner 
of  performing  the  feftival  fervices  throughout  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  was  praftifed  at  Rome.  And  fuch  was 
the  reputation  of  his  Ikill,  that  “ the  mailers  of  mufic  from, 
all  the  other  monalleries  of  the  north  came  to  hear  him  ; 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  open  fchools  for  teaching  mufic  in 
other  places  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.” 

And  it  is  from  Bede’s  information  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  focial  and  domeftic  finging  to  the  harp  in 
the  Saxon  language,  upon  our  Hand,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  ; which  is  amply  detailed  in  bilhop  Per- 
cy’s elfay  on  the  ancient  Englilh  minltrels.  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry. 

Beda,  or  Bede,  Noel,  a dodlor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  was  a native  of  Picardy,  and  flourifhed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Plis  temper  was 
violent  and  impetuous,  and  he  was  a great  enemy  to  every 
kind  of  innovation  and  reform.  Erafmus  and  Faber  Stapu- 
lenfis,  who  were  great  promoters  of  literature,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  vehement  attack.  Againil  the  fcriptural  para- 
phrafes  of  the  former  he  wrote  a book,  in  which  Erafmus  de- 
tedled  many  mifreprefentations  and  calumnies  ; and  yet  fuch 
was  his  influence  among  his  brethren,  that  he  induced  the 
faculty  of  divinity  to  cenfure  the  works  of  his  antagonill. 
In  his  oppofition  to  the  defign  of  Francis  1.  for  obliging  the 
Sorbonne  to  concur  with  the  other  univerfities  oi  France 
in  giving  a favourable  opinion  concerning  the  divorcve  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  he  afted  a more  juftifiable  part ; 
but  he  injured  his  character,  and  ruined  his  caufe,  by  his  paf- 
fionate  and  turbulent  behaviour,  and  involved  himfelf  in  the 
crime  of  perjury.  After  having  made  the  amende  honorable, 
by  publicly  acknowledging  that  he  had  fpoken  againft  truth 
and  the  king,  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was 
committed  to  prifon  in  1535,  and  afterwards  fentenced  to 
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be  banilhed  to  the  abbey  of  mount  St.  Michael,  where  Ire 
died  in  the  year  1537.  He  was  a furious  perfecutor  of  the 
proteftants,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  punilh- 
ment  of  Lewis  de  Berguin,  the  proteftant  martyr.  His  La- 
tin works  were  a treatife  “ De  unica  Magdalena,”  againft 
Faber,  Paris,  1519  ; “ Two  books  againft  Faber’s  Commen- 
taries and  Erafmus’s  Paraphrafes,”  Paris,  1526;  “ An  Apo- 
logy  againft  the  fecret  Lutherans,”  Paris;  and  “ An  Apo- 
logy for  the  Daughters  and  Grand-children  of  St.  Anne,” 
againft  Faber.  His  works  in  French  were  “ A Reilitution 
of  the  Benediction  of  the  Paichal  taper,”  and  “ A Con- 
feffion  of  Faith.”  Gen.  DiCt.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

Beda,  a facred  book  of  the  religion  and  law  of  the 
Brahmins  of  Hindooftan,  called  alfo  Vedam  and  Viedam, 
which  fee  ; fee  alfo  Brachmans,  and  Shastah. 

BEDALE,  in  Geography,  a market  town  of  England. 
It  is  fituated  in  that  divifion  of  the  north  riding  of  York- 
fhire  called  Richmondfhire,  at  the  diftance  of  6 miles  from 
North  Allerton,  and  223  miles  north  of  London.  Seated 
on  the  bank  of  a fmall  river,  it  enjoys  a pleafant  and  fertile 
fituation  ; but  being  at  fome  diftance  from  any  public  road, 
its  principal  trade  is  derived  from  a weekly  market  and  five 
annual  fairs.  Thefe  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  horfes  ; 
the  buying  and  lelling  of  which  are  the  chief  builnefs  of  many 
perfons  in  this  part  of  Yorkfhire.  The  reCtory  of  this  town 
is  very  valuable  ; and  the  church,  which  is  a large  handfome 
ftruCture,  contains  fome  ancient  monuments,  one  of  which 
commemorates  Brian  Fitz  Alan,  the  laft  male  heir  of  that 
family.  A Roman  road  paffed  through  this  town  to  Bar- 
nard caftle,  &c.  : and  fome  Roman  encampments  are  remain- 
ing on  the  high  grounds  between  this  town  and  Ripon. 
Here  is  a charity  fchool  ; and  the  townfhip  contains  226 
houfes,  with  1005  inhabitants. 

BEDANG,  a commentary  on  the  Beda  of  the  Brahmins 
of  Hindooftan,  called  alfo  Shajler  or  Shajlah  ; which  fee. 

BEDARIDES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vauclufe  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Avignon.  The  place  contains  1658  and  the  can- 
ton 6206  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  107  £ kiliome- 
tres  and  4 communes. 

BEDARIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Beziers,  feated  on  the  Orbe,  5^  leagues  north  of  Beziers. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a manufacture  of  druggets  and 
other  woollen  ftuffs.  The  place  contains  3338  and  the  can- 
ton 8061  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  142^  kiliome- 
ters  and  7 communes.  N.  lat.  430  27'.  E.  long  30  24'. 

BED  AS,  Bedahs,  or  V add  ah  s,  a name  given  to  a fpe- 
cies  of  favages,  who  occupy  a fmall  diftriCt  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  iflandof  Ceylon,  and  who  feem  to  be  (fays  Buffon) 
of  a peculiar  race.  The  fpot  which  they  inhabit  is  entirely 
covered  with  wood,  where  they  conceal  themfelves  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  them.  Their  com- 
plexion is  fair,  and  fomtimes  red,  like  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans. Their  language  has  no  analogy  to  that  of  any  of 
the  other  Indian  languages.  They  have  no  villages  or  houfes, 
and  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  kill  a number  of 
boars,  ftags,  and  other  animals.  They  never  drefs  their 
meat,  but  feafon  it  with  honey,  of  which  they  have  great 
abundance.  The  wildeft  of  thefe  woodland  wanderers  re- 
cognize no  authority,  except  that  of  their  own  chiefs ; but 
others,  without  formally  acknowledging  the  fovereignty  of 
the  king,  furniffi  him  with  ivory,  wax,  and  deer.  Such  of 
them  as  Ikirt  the  European  territories,  barter  their  articles 
with  the  Cinglefe  for  the  fnnple  things  which  their  mode  of 
life  requires.  To  prevent  themfelves  Irom  being  furprifed  or 
made  prifoners,  while  carrying  on  this  traffic,  the  method 


they  employ  is  curious : when  they  ftand  in  need  of  cloth, 
iron,  knives,  or  any  other  articles  of  fmith’s  work,  they 
approach  by  night  fome  town  or  village,  and  depoftt,  in  a 
place  where  it  is  likely  to  be  immediately  difcovered,  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  their  goods,  along  with  a talipot  leaf  ex- 
preffive  of  what  they  want  in  return.  On  a following  night 
they  repair  again  to  the  fame  place,  and  generally  find  their 
expeCted  reward  awaiting  them.  For  although  they  are  ea- 
fily  fatisfied,  and  readily  allow  the  advantage  to  the  perfon 
with  whom  they  deal,  yet  if  their  requefts  are  treated  with 
negleCt,  they  will  not  fail  to  watch  their  opportunity  of 
doing  him  a mifchief.  The  Cinglefe,  as  they  can  afterwards 
difpofe  of  the  articles  afforded  by  the  Bedahs,  find  the  traffic 
profitable  ; and  in  fome  parts  frequently  go  into  the  woods, 
carrying  with  them  articles  of  barter.  This  trade,  however, 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  already  defcribed  ; for 
no  native  of  the  woods  can  be  more  afraid  of  approaching  a 
ftrangerthan  the  Bedahs.  Few  will  venture  even  to  converfe 
with  other  natives  ; but  the  wilder  clafs,  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Ramba-Vaddahs,”  are  more  feldom  feen  even  by  Health 
than  the  moft  timid  of  the  wild  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
fmall  tribe,  who  live  in  detached  families,  is  unknown. 
Thefe  Bedas,  as  well  as  the  Chacrelas  of  Java,  who  are  both 
fair  and  few  in  number,  appear  (fays  Buffon)  to  be  of  Eu- 
ropean extraction  ; and  he  conjectures,  that  fome  European 
men  and  women  have  been  formerly  left  on  thefe  iflands  by 
Ihip wreck  or  otherwife,  and  that,  for  fear  of  being  maltreated 
by  the  natives,  they  and  their  defendants  confined  themfelves 
to  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts  of  their  country,  where 
they  retain  a favage  life.  See  Ceylon. 

BEDASPES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  Hydafpes,  or  modern  Behut,  a river  of  Hin- 
dooftan. See  Hydaspes,  and  Behut. 

BEDAT,  Le,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
rnns  into  the  Allier,  near  Montferand. 

BEDBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  Erfft, 
14  miles  weft  of  Cologne.  N.  lat.  510.  E.  long.  6°  20'. 

BEDDING,  letdoria,  in  refpeft  of  horfes  and  other  cattle, 
denotes  ftraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them  to  lie  on. 

Bedding,  in  fpeaking  of  a roe,  is  ufed  by  fportfmen  for 
the  lodging  of  that  beaft.  A roe  is  faid  to  led’,  a hart  to 
harbour  ; a fox  to  kennel. 

BEDE  Point,  in  Geography,  the  eaftern  cape  at  the 
mouth  of  Cook’s  river,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  North 
America. 

BEDEA,  Badeah,  or  Baideah,  the  name  of  a valley 
near  the  Red  fea,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  is  6 Ger- 
man miles  from  Suez,  and  where  the  fea  (Bruce  fays)  is 
fomething  lefs  than  4 leagues  broad,  by  50  feet  deep. 
This  valley  ends  in  a pafs  between  two  confiderable  moun- 
tains, called  Gewoube  on  the  fouth,  and  Jibbel  Attakah  on 
the  north  ; and  opens  into  the  low  ftripe  of  country  which 
runs  along  the  Red  fea.  The  mouth  of  this  valley,  openincr 
to  the  flat  country  and  the  fea,  was  called  e<  Pihahiroth 
and  through  this  valley  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  Ifraelites 
made  their  paffage  from  the  purfuing  army  of  Pharaoh  to 
the  Red  fea  ; and  it  is  added,  that  they  encamped  in  the  bay 
which  terminated  this  valley,  at  Pihahiroth,  oppofitetoBAAL- 
Zephon  (which  fee),  betwixt  Migdol  and  that  fea.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Egyptians  might 
well  imagine,  that  the  Ifraelites  could  have  no  poflfble 
way  of  efcape ; inafmuch  as  the  mountains  of  Gewoube 
would  ftop  their  flight  or  progrefs  towards  the  fouth,  as 
thofe  of  Attakah  would  prevent  their  palling  towards  the 
land  of  the  Philiftines : the  P^ed  fea  likewife  lay  before  them 
to  the  eaft  ; whilit  Pharaoh  clofed  up  the  Galley  behind 
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them,  with  his  chariots  and  horfemen,  This  valley,  adds 
]Jr.  Shaw,  is  called  “ Tiah  Beni  Ifvael,”  i.  e.  the  road  of 
the  Ifraelites,  from  a tradition,  that  is  ftili  kept  up  by  the 
Arabs,  of  their  having  paffed  though  it.  It  is  afio  called 
“ Baideah,”  he  fays,  from  the  netu  and  unheard-of  miracle , 
that  was  wrought  near  it,  by  dividing  the  Red  lea,  and  de- 
ftroying  in  it  Pharaoh,  his  chariots,  and  horfemen.  Bruce 
obferves,  that  Dr.  Shaw,  by  interpreting  “ Badeah”  as  the 
“ valley  of  the  miracle,”  forces  an  etymology,  becaufe  there 
was  yet  no  miracle  wrought,  nor  was  there  ever  any  in  the 
valley.  But  “ Badeah,”  he  fays,  means  “ barren/’  and 
“ uninhabited fuch  as  we  may  imagine  a valley  between 
ftony  mountains,  a defert  valley.  To  his  tranflation  of 
“ Jibbel  Attakah,”  as  the  “ mountain  of  deliverance,” 
Bruce  objects,  that  fo  far  were  the  Ifraelites  from  being  de- 
livered, on  their  arrival  at  this  mountain,  that  they  were  then 
in  the  greatefl  diftrefsand  danger.  Attakah  means,  accord- 
ing to  this  traveller,  to  “ arrive,”  or  “ come  up  with 
either  becaufe  they  arrived  within  fight  of  the  Red  fea  ; or 
it  might  more  probably  derive  its  name  from  the  arrival  of 
Pharaoh,  or  his  coming  in  light  of  the  Ifraelites,  when  en- 
camped between  Migdol  and  the  Red  fea.  Shaw’s  Travels, 
p.  302,  Bruce’s  Travels  in  Abyffinia,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  See. 

A late  writer  obferves,  that  this  hypothecs  of  the  paffage 
of  the  Ifraelites  at  Bedea,  has  been  given  up  by  our  beft 
modern  critics  ; and  the  “ Sinus  Heroopolitanus,”  or  gulf 
of  Suez,  pitched  upon  as  the  feene  of  aCtion.  The  idea  was 
firft  fuggefted  by  Le  Clerc,  and  fince  adopted  and  defended 
by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr,  and  almoft  all  the  German  comment- 
ators. Mr.  Bryant,  however  ( Obf.  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
p.  378.),  ftili  contends  for  Bedea,  and  calls  the  arguments  of 
Niebuhr  prejudices  and  mifconceptions.  The  writer,  to 
whom  we  now  refer,  who  excludes  from  this  event  every 
thing  that  was  miraculous,  contends,  for  the  pafs  at  Suez, 
or  not  far  from  Suez,  where,  he  fays,  at  this  day  there  are 
{hallows  fordable  at  low  water,  and  which  might,  in  former 
times,  have  been  frequently  dry.  Geddes’s  Critical  Remarks, 
vol.  i.  p.  225.  See  Suez. 

BEDEC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
I lie  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Montfort,  one  league  N.  of  Montfort. 

BEDEGUAR,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  nameof  a fun- 
gus, orgall,  growing  upon  the  rofe  plant  (rofafilveftris),  which 
belongs  to  the  clafs  of  aftringents,  as  it  is  poffeffed  of  and 
celebrated  for  its  aftringent  power  ; but  it  has  hardly  yet  got 
a place  in  our  difpenfatories,  and  we  are  quite  unacquainted 
with  its  powers.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

BEDEL,  or  Bedeo,  Bay,  in  Geography , lies  in  the  gulfof 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  John’s,  in  North  America,  and  is  fituated  S.  by 
E.  from  Egmont  bay,  on  the  fame  coalt  of  the  ifland. 

BEDEl,L,  William,  in  Biography, Tin  eminent  prelate 
of  the  Engliih  church  in  Ireland,  was  born  at  Black  Notley 
in  Effex  in  1570;  and  being  deiigned  for  the  church,  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
Having  been  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1593,  and  taken 
liis  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1599,  he  removed  to 
St.  Edmundlbury  in  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  in  high 
eftimation  for  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profefiion  till 
he  accompanied  fir  Henry  Wotton  to  Venice,  as  his  chap- 
lain. Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  father 
Paul  Sarpi,  who  taught  him  the  Italian  language,  into  which 
he  tranflated  the  Englifli  common  prayer  book  ; and  in  re- 
turn for  the  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  father  Paul,  he 
drew  up  an  Englifli  grammar  for  his  ufe,  and  affifted  him  in 
his  ftudies.  During  his  Hay  at  Venice,  he  availed  himfelf  of 
the  affiftanceof  Rabbi  Leo,  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  Rabbinical  learning ; and  by 


his  means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  a very  fair 
MS.  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  coll,  it  is  fald,  its  weight 
in  lilver,  and  which  he  prefented  to  Emanuel  college.  He 
alfo  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Antonio  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bifliop  of  Spalato,  and  communicated  to  him  feveral  correc- 
tions of  his  book  “ De  Republica  Ecclelialtica,”  afterwards 
printed  in  London.  Upon  his  leaving  Venice,  after  a re- 
iidence  of  eight  years,  he  received  from  father  Paul,  as  tokens 
of  his  efteem  and  friendfliip,  his  picture,  and  feveral  valuable 
books,  together  with  a MS.  copy  of  his  famous  hiilory  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  his  hiftories  of  the  Interdict  and  I11- 
quifltion,  and  a collection  of  letters.  At  Edmundfbury, 
where  he  fettled  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  employed, 
himfelf  in  tranflating  the  hiftories  of  the  Interdict  and  Inqui- 
fition,  and  the  two  laft  books  of-thehiftory  of  the  council  of 
Trent  into  Latin,  the  two  firft  having  been  tranflated  by  fir 
Adam  Newton.  In  1615,  Bedell  was  prefented  by  lir  John 
Jermyn  to  the  living  of  Horingfheath,  in  the  fee  of  Nor- 
wich ; but  having  fcruples  about  paying  the  fees  of  induc- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a fpecies  of  iimony,  he  declined 
accepting  it ; however,  he  was  aftenvaads  admitted  without 
fees,  and  lived  in  this  parifli  for  twelve  years  unnoticed.  To 
fuch  a degree,  indeed,  was  he  difregarded,  that  when  Diodati, 
a famous  divine  of  Geneva,  came  to  England,  he  difeovered 
his  place  of  abode  by  mere  accident.  Bedell  was  introduced 
by  Diodati  to  Morton  bifliop  of  Durham,  as  the  efteemed 
friend  of  father  Paul,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  peculiar 
refpeCt.  In  this  obfeure  retreat  he  evinced  his  talents  by  the 
publication  of  fome  letters  which  had  paffed  between  him 
and  James  Wadefworth,  formerly  his  fellow-collegian,  but 
fince  become  a convert  to  popery,  and  a penfioner  of  the  in- 
quiiition  at  Seville,  concerning  the  authority  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Thefe  letters  were  dedicated  to  king  Charles  L 
then  prince  of  Wales,  in  1624.  In  this  work  there  was  a. 
paffage  which  ju  (lifted  refinance  to  tyrannical  princes. 
Whilft  the  author  lived,  the  paffage  efcaped  animadverfion  ; 
before  the  treatife  was  reprinted  in  1685,  in  order  to  be  bound, 
up  with  bifliop  Burnet’s  life  of  Bedell,  it  could  not  obtain 
the  licence  of  fir  Roger  l’Eftrange,  till  fome  words  were  in- 
troduced which  made  the  paffage  appear  like  a reference  to 
arguments  that  were  ufed  by  others.  In  1627,  Bedell  was 
elected  provoft  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he  was  con- 
ftrained  to  accept  by  the  king’s  fpecial  command.  Upon 
his  return  to  England,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  over  his 
family,  he  had  ferious  thoughts  of  religning  his  poll;  but  he 
was  purfuaded  to  retain  it  by  an  encouraging  letter  from  the 
primate,  Ulher.  He  then  engaged  in  the  difeharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  ftation  with  vigour  and  activity,  and  was  emi- 
nently ufeful  in  compofing  divifions  among  the  fellows,  efta- 
blilhing  difeipline,  and  promoting  religion  by  weekly  fermons 
on  the  church  catechifm,  which  he  formed  into  learned  lec- 
tures of  divinity  and  morals.  In  this  employment  he  con- 
tinued about  two  years,  when,  by  the  intereft  of  fir  Thomas 
Jermyn,  and  the  application  of  bilhop  Laud,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  fees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  He  was  confecrated  at 
Drogheda  in  September  1629,  being  then  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age.  In  this  new  ftation  he  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties  ; but  he  determined  to  adopt  plans  of  reformation, 
and  to  correCt  the  abufes  and  diforders  that  had  prevailed  to 
a very  great  degree  in  his  diocefe.  In  order  to  fecure  fuc- 
cefs  in  his  laudable  defign,  and  the  more  effectually  to  abolifh 
pluralities,  he  fet  an  example  of  moderation  by  feparating 
the  fee  of  Ardagh  from  that  of  Kilmore,  though  he  had  been 
at  a confiderable  expence  in  recovering  fome  of  its  revenues  ; 
thefe  fees,  however,  have  been  fince  re-united,  and  have  fo 
continued.  After  the  compromife  of  a difpute,  which  had 
occurred  between  him  and  lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  lord 
Strafford,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1 633, 
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©n  account  of  his  having  fubfcribed  a petition  addreffed  to 
him  for  the  redrefs  of  certain  grievances.  Bedell  proceeded 
without  interruption  in  his  epifcopal  duties  and  reforms.  In 
the  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  fundlions,  he  adhered  ftrictly  to 
the  rubric  ; but  in  cafes  that  depended  on  his  own  determi- 
nation, he  appeared  to  be  jealous  of  all  approaches  to  fuper- 
ftition.  He  was  extremely  alfuluous  in  preaching,  catechif- 
ing,  and  employing  all  means  for  dilfeminating  religious 
knowledge  ; and  though  he  never  perfecuted  the  papifts,  he 
was  the  moft  formidable  opponent  they  had  in  Ireland.  He 
converted  feveral  of  their  clergy  by  argument ; and  laboured 
to  bring  over  the  natives  by  difperfing  among  them  the  fcrip- 
tures,  with  popular  traits  in  their  own  language,  and  by 
caufing  the  common-prayer  in  Iriih  to  be  read  every  Sunday 
in  his  own  cathedral.  Bilhop  Bedell  feems  to  have  conlidered 
the  theological  differences  that  fubfifted  among  Proteilants 
in  his  time  as  of  little  moment ; and  it  was  his  wifh  to  pro- 
mote the  well-intended  projeft  of  Mr.  Drury  for  effetting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Lutherans. 

The  character  of  bilhop  Bedell  was  held  in  fuch  high  efti- 
mation  among  the  Iriih,  that  wheii  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
1O41,  the  moft  barbarous  of  them  were  known  to  declare, 
that  he  would  be  the  laft  Englifliman  whom  they  would  ex- 
pel the  country.  His  houfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan  was  an 
unmolefted  afylum  for  many  Proteftants  who  wei'e  driven 
from  their  own  habitations;  and  he  treated  them  with  hofpi- 
ta’lity  and  kindnefs,  exhorting  them  at  the  fame  time  by 
prayers  and  religious  difcourl'es,  to  prepare  for  the  diftrefs 
that  threatened  them.  His  declared  refolution  not  to  difmifs 
thefe  refugees  from  his  houfe,  and  to  fhare  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  occafioned  his  being  removed,  with  his  two 
fons  and  fon-in.  l?.w,  to  a ruinous  caltle  in  the  midft  of  a lake 
where  they  fullered  much  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather. 
The  bilhop  and  his  fons  were  incelfant  in  preaching  and 
praying  with  their  diftreffed  companions  : and  their  piety  in- 
fpired  the  bigotted  and  rude  Iriih  who  guarded  them  with 
fuch  refpect,  that  they  never  difturbed  their  devotions.  At 
length  they  were  removed  from  this  place  to  the  houfe  of 
au  Iriih  minifter,  and  a convert  to  proteftantifm,  where  the 
bilhop  was  feized  with  a fever,  which  terminated  his  life, 
February  7,  1641-2,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  At  the 
folemnity  of  his  interment,  the  Iriih  attended  with  great  de- 
cency, and  fired  a volley  over  his  grave;  exclaiming  in  La- 
tin, “ Requiefcat  in  pace  ultimus  Anglorum  ! May  the 
laft  of  the  Englifh  reft  in  peace!”  And  a popifh  prieft 
who  attended  on  the  occafion,  is  faid  to  have  paid  him  a 
tribute  of  refpe<ft  and  veneration,  in  the  following  wilh : 
« O fit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello!  May  my  foul  be  with  that 
of  Bedell!” 

The  charafter  of  Bedell,  delineated  by  Mr.  Clogy,  who 
refided  in  his  family,  and  recorded  in  bilhop  Burnet’s 
life  of  this  prelate,  appears  to  have  been  in  a very  eminent 
degree  exemplary  and  amiable  : fo  that  in  the  moft  appro- 
priate fenfe  of  the  terms,  he  was  a primitive  and  apoftolical 
bilhop.  His  venerable  and  fimple  afpeft  and  habit;  his  in- 
defatigable zeal  in  difeharging  his  duty  through  all  the  vicifii- 
tudes  of  his  life ; his  profound  and  unaffedled  learning,  dif- 
played  however  in  various  ways,  and  rr.anifefted  on  a particu- 
lar occafion  at  the  table  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  pro- 
duced the  witticifm  of  the  primate  archbilhop  Ulher,  after 
the  bilhop  had  continued  long  filent,  according  to  his  ufual 
manner,  “ Broach  him,  and  you  will  find  good  liquor  in 
him;”  his  charity  and  hofpitality,  exhibited  in  the  fupply 
afforded  by  him  to  many  poor  Iriih  families,  fome  of  whom 
he  entertained  at  Chriftmas  at  his  own  table,  and  in  the  fea- 
fonable  relief  which  the  perfecuted  proteftants  obtained  in  his 
houfe;  his  detachment  from  worldly  intereft,  of  which  an 


inftanee,  felefted  from  many  more,  has  been  given  in  the 
feparation  of  the  fees  of  Eilmore  and  Ardagh  ; his  integrity 
and  honour,  and  his  pious  refignation  under  all  the  evils  of 
life,  in  the  obfeurity  of  his  humbler  ftation,  and  amid  the 
perfecutions  which  he  fuffered  after  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  rank  ; — all  thefe  qualities,  which  have  been  amply 
illuftrated  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  exalted  his  character  to 
the  highelt  degree  of  profeffional  excellence.  His  bequefts 
at  his  death  correfponded  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  ; 
for  out  of  his  very  limited  fortune  he  allotted  fome  legacy  to 
every  place  to  which  he  had  any  relation.  He  thus  obtained 
the  efteem  of  the  moft  bitter  enemies  of  his  faith  and  country, 
while  he  lived,  and  he  has  alfo  fecured  the  veneration  of 
pofterity,  and  left  a model  for  the  imitation  of  all  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Ele  ftudied  and  wrote  much  on  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  he  had  compofed  a 
large  treatife  in  anfwer  to  the  two  queftions,  addreffed  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  with  a kind  of  triumph  ; “ Where  was 
your  religion  before  Luther  i and,  What  became  of  your  an- 
ceftors  who  died  in  popery  ?”  But  this  treatife,  which  the 
bilhop  intended  to  have  printed,  together  with  many  other 
MSS.,  were  loft  in  the  confufion  of  the  times.  His  Hebrew 
MS.  Bible  was  preferved,  and  is  now  repofited'in  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  to  which  the  author  bequeathed  it. 

As  bilhop  Bedell  objected  to  burial  in  churches,  partly 
becaufe  it  indicated  fuperftition  and  pride,  and  partly  becaule 
the  putrid  effluvia  of  dead  bodies  annoyed  the  living,  he- 
gave  orders  for  burying  his  wife  in  the  leaft  frequented  part 
of  the  church-yard  of  Kilmore,  and  directed  by  his  will  that 
he  fhould  be  placed  near  her.  By  his  wife,  who  was  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  family  of  L’Eftrange,  he  had  one' 
daughter  and  three  fons,  of  whom  two  furvived  him ; one  pro- 
vided for  by  a final]  benefice  of  Sol.  a year,  befides  th§  en- 
tailed eftate  of  the  family  in  Ellex,  and  the  other  by  a fmall- 
eftate  of  60 1.  a year,  the  only  purchafe  made  by  the  father. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BEDENGIAN,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  Avicenna 
and  Serapion  to  the  poma  amoris,  or  love-apples,  a fort  of 
fruit  ufed  in  food  by  the  Italians,  and  fome  other  nations, 
and  feeming  to  be  the  third  kind  of  the  Jlrychnos,  or  folanum, 
mentioned  by  Theophraftus.  That  author  firft  deferibes 
two  kinds  of  this  plant,  the  one  rf  which  occafioned  lleepy 
diforders,  and  the  other  threw  people  who  eat  of  it  into  mad- 
nefs.  After  thefe,  which  he  properly  accounts  poifonous 
kinds,  he  mentions  a third,  which  was  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, for  the  fake  of  the  fruit,  which,  he  fays,  is  large  and 
efculent.  This  is  certainly  the  fame  with  bedengian,  ox  poma 
amoris. 

BEDER,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Bedr. 

Beder,  in  Geography,  a fortified  city  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
territory  of  .the  Nizam,  about  80  road  miles  N.  W.  of  Hydra- 
bad  ; was  formerly  the  capital  of  a confiderable  kingdom, 
and  is  now  celebrated  for  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
its  pagodas.  N.  lat.  18’.  E.  long.  78°. 

BEDFORD,  Arthur,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon  of 
Richard  Bedford,  and  was  born  at  Tiddenham  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire,  1668.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  from 
his  father,  he  was,  in  1684,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  admitted 
a commoner  of  Brazen  Nofe  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ac- 
quired fome  reputation  as  an  orientalift.  In  1688  he  received 
holy  orders  from  the  bilhop  of  Gloucefter.  About  this  time 
he  removed  to  Briftol,  where  the  mayor  and  corporation  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Temple  church.  At  Briftol 
he  ftaid  a few  years,  devoting  a great  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  feconding  Mr.  Collier’s  attack  upon  the  ftage  ; he  was 
involved,  indeed,  in  a very  brilk  controverfy  with  feveral  of 
the  greateft  wits  and  ableft  writers  of  the  age,  but  acquitted 
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'hhufelf  with  fo  much  force  and  vivacity,  as  actually  to  pro- 
duce both  repentance  and  amendment,  and  was  a great  caufe 
of  that  decorum  which  has  for  the  moil  part  been  obferved 
by  the  modern  writers  of  dramatic  poetry.  From  Briftol  he 
went  to  a fmall  living  in  Somerfetffiire,  where  he  employed 
himfclf  in  a work  on  Icripture  chronology,  which,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fir  I.  Newton’s  labour,  he  afterwards  relinquilhed 
for  a time,  and  was  engaged  to  affift  in  correcting  an  Arabic 
verfion  of  the  Pfalterend  New  Teltament,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  Chriftians  in  Alia.  In  1719,  he  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  Dr.  Charlet,  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Syriac  profefforfliip  at  Oxford.  The  letter  which  contained 
them  is  a moll  excellent  production,  and  is  printed  at  length 
in  Mr.  Ellis’s  Hiftory  of  Shoreditch,  where  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Afke’s  hofpital,  in  1724.  About  1730,  he  renewed 
his  attack  upon  the  ftage,  particularly  direCted  againft  a new 
playhoufe  in  Goodman’s  fields,  where  Garrick  made  his  firft 
appearance.  From  this  period,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  we 
know  few  particulars  of  confequence  ; but  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1745,  cfefed  a life  that  had  been  very  ufeful. 
Befides  many  tingle  fermons,  and  his  trafts  upon  the  play- 
houfe, his  chief  publications  were,  “ The  Temple  of  Mu- 
fic:”  1706,  8vo.  “The  abufe  of  Mufic  17x1,  8vo. 
“ Effay  on  finging  David’s  Pfalms  1708.  “ Animad- 

verfions  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Chronology  1728,  Svo. 
“ Scripture  Chronology  1730,101.  “ The  DoCtrine  of 
Juflification  by  Faith,  in  Nine  Queftions  and  Anfwers 
1741,  8vo:  and  “ Horse  Mathematicse  vacuse  1743,  8vo. 

Bedford,  in  Geography,  the  county  town  of  Bedford- 
fhire,  in  England,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oufe, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  at  the  diftance  of  5 1 miles 
N.W.  from  London.  It  is  a place  of  fome  antiquity,  and 
was  called  by  the  Saxons  Bedan-ford,  or  Bedician  Forda, 
fignifying  the  fortrefs  on  the  ford.  At  the  time  of  Offa,  that 
powerful  King  of  the  Mercians,  Bedford  was  probably  of 
fome  note,  as  this  monarch  direCted  his  corpfe  to  be  interred  in 
a fmall  chapel  here,  which,  being  feated  on  the  river  Oufe, 
was  carried  away  by  the  floods  during  an  inundation.  In 
the  year  572,  a pitched  battle  was  fought  here  between 
Cuthwolf  the  Saxon,  and  the  Britons  ; when  the  latter  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  deliver  up  feveral  of  their  towns  to 
the  haughty  conqueror.  During  the  Danifh  wars,  this  town 
buffered  materially  by  the  ravages  of  thefe  plundering  marau- 
ders ; but  in  the  year  91 1,  they  were  feverely  beaten,  and 
driven  from  this  neighbourhood.  A ftrong  Norman  caftle 
was  erefted  here  by  Pagan  de  Beauchamp,  the  third  baron  of 
Bedford,  who  fortified  it  with  a deep  intrenchment  and  lofty 
wall.  “ While  it  flood,”  fays  Camden,  “ there  was  no  florm 
of  civil  war  which  did  not  burft  upon  it.”  King  Stephen 
laid  fiege  to,  and  conquered  this  caftle;  and,  according  to 
Camden,  flaughtered  the  inhabitants ; but  other  biftorians 
affert  that  he  granted  them  honourable  terms.  During  the 
contefts  between  king  John  and  his  barons,  it  was  feized  by 
the  latter,  but  reconquered  again  by  the  forces  under  Fulco 
de  Brent,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  king  as  a reward  for 
his  fervices.  This  rebellious  villain  occafioin  d his  own  de- 
ftruCtion  with  that  of  the  caftle,  by  oppofing  Henry  III. 
who  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs,  and  after  a conteft  of  fixty 
days,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this  “ nurfery  of  fedition.” 
De  Brent  was  fent  to  London  and  imprifoned,  but  his  bro- 
ther and  twenty-four  other  knights  were  executed  on  the 
fpot.  (For  an  account  of  this  fiege,  fee  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  6.)  The  embankments  of  the 
caftle  form  a parallelogram  ; fome  of  which  may  be  eafily 
traced  ; but  the  walk  are  entirely  tafed  to  the  ground. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a mayor,  recorder, 
deputy  recorder,  an  indefinitenumber  of  aldermen,  two  bailiffs, 


and  thirteen  common  councilmen.  The  bailiffs  are  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  have  the  right  of  Hiking  in  Oufe  for  an  extent 
of  nine  miles  each  way  from  Bedford.  Henrylll.  granted  the 
borough  to  the  burgeffes  for  40 1.  yearly  : Edward  I.  feized  it 
for  the  crown  rents,  which  the  burgeffes  had  neglefted  to  dif- 
charge.  The  laft  renewal  of  their  charter  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  when  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  removed  from 
their  refpeftive  offices  by  a royal  mandate,  for  not  electing 
two  burgeffes  to  ferve  in  parliament.  The  members  were  in 
confequence  chofen  by  his  majefty’s  minifters.  The  right  of 
election  is  now  veiled  in  the  burgeffes,  freemen,  and  inhabitant 
houfeholders  not  receiving  alms,  amounting  to  nearly  1400. 

This  town  is  feated  in  a fertile  track  of  land,  called  the 
vale  of  Bedford,  which  accompanies  the  Oufe,  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  See.  The  land  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  is  a ftrong  clay,  that  on  the  fouth 
fide  is  much  lighter,  yet  very  produdtive,  and  its  natural 
fertility  is  much  increafed  by  the  overflowing  waters  of  the 
Oufe.  This  river  flows  through,  and  divides  the  town,  which 
is  connected  by  a ftrong  old  ftone  bridge.  On  the  centre  of 
this  ftood  the  old  town  gaol,  which  was  taken  down  about 
thirty-three  years  fince.  The  river  was  made  navigable  to 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  by  aft  of  parliament.  Bedford  contains  five 
diitinft  parifties,  and  an  equal  number  of  churches,  two  of 
which  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  and  three  on  the 
north  fide.  Of  thefe  St.  Paul’s  is  the  principal  for  fize  and 
architefture,  having  a handfome  oftagonal  ftone  fpire.  It 
was  collegiate  before  the  conqueft.  Here  are  four  meeting- 
houfes,  appropriated  to  different  religious  fefts,  befides  one 
for  the  Methodifts,  and  another  for  Moravians.  To  the  latter 
is  attached  a awelling-houfe  for  maiden  ladies  of  this  left, 
called  the  Angle  lifters’  houfe. 

This  town  is  diftnguiffied  by  many  charitable  endowments. 
The  hofpital  of  St.  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  in 
980  by  Robert  Deparis,  who  was  the  firft  mailer.  It  now 
con  fills  of  a mailer,  who  is  reftor  of  St.  John’s,  and  ten  poor 
men.  St.  Leonard’s  hofpital  was  built  and  endowed  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  hofpital  ofGrey  Friars 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  fucceeding  monarch  by  the 
lady  Mabilia  de  Paterlhall,  who  was  buried  in  the  cemetery. 
Mr.  Thomas  Chrifty  repaired  the  old  town-hall,  founded  an 
hofpital  for  eight  poor  people,  and  endowed  a charity  fchool 
for  forty  children.  But  the  moll  confiderable  charity  of  this 
town,  and  one  whofe  augmented  revenues  have  been  aftonifti- 
ingly  great, wasbequeathedby  Sir  fffi///'aw//«r/ar,whofename 
and  benevolence  it  perpetuates.  This  gentleman  was  a na- 
tive of  Bedford,  and  made  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1561. 
He  purchafed  for  180I.  thirteen  acres  and  one  rood  of  land 
lying  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  London.  This, 
with  his  dwelling-houfe  in  Bedford,  he  gave  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  town,  for  the  endowment  of  a fchool  and  for 
apportioning  young  women  of  the  town  upon  marriage. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  above  land  was  only  40I.  at  firft  ; in 
1668  it  was  leafed  for  forty-one  years  at  the  annual  rent  of 
99I.  A reverfionary  leafe  was  granted  for  a further  term  of 
fifty-one  years  at  the  increafed  rent  of  150I.  A number  of 
llreets,  rows,  and  courts,  were  thenbuilt  on  the  leafed  ground, 
and  the  annual  rent  is  now  4000I.  which  in  three  or  four 
years  is  expefted  to  increafe  at  leall  another  thoufand.  In 
confequence  of  this  almoft  unparalleled  augmentation  of  reve- 
nue, the  trullees  have  applied  to  parliament  for  two  different 
afts,  to  extend  the  objefts  of  the  charity,  and  regulate  the 
application  of  the  receipts.  The  fchool  endowed  by  it  is 
fituated  near  St.  Paul’s  church,  having  over  the  door  a llatue 
in  white  marble  of  the  founder,  and  a Latin  infeription  be- 
neath. Befides  the  above  charities  a houfe  of  indujlry  has 
lately  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  all  the  poor  of  the 
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five  confolidated  pari  flies.  A new  town  gaol  has  lately 
been  efefted,  and  a county  gaol  is  juft  finilhed  ; towards  the 
completion  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread  left  a legacy 
of  500I.  This  town  contains  800  houfes  and  3948  mhabit- 

Bedford  was  made  a dukedom  by  Henry  the  fifth,  who 
conftituted  John  Plantagenet,  third  ion  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
tlie  firft  duke.  After  being  enjoyed  by  a Nevil,  and  a de  Hat- 
field,  it  was  bellowed  on  John  Ruffell,  in  whole  family  it 

ftill  continues.  See  Russel. 

At  Elftow,  about  one  mile  from  Bedford,  was  an  abbey 
ofbenediftine  nans,  founded  by  Judith,  niece  to  the  con- 
queror. At  the  diffolution  its  revenues  were  valued  at 
284I.  12s,  nfd.  The  church  of  Elftow  is  a very  fine  an- 
cient building,  with  a detached  tower.  This  place  gave  birth 
to  John  Bunyan  in  the  year  1628.  His  allegory  of  the  Pil- 
grim’s Progrefs  was  written  during  confinement  111  the  county 
uaol.  See  Bun  van.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  1. 
° Bedford,  atownfhipof  America,  in  Hillfborough  county, 
New  H amp  (hire,  incorporated  in  1750,  and  containing-  898 
inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  weft  bank  of  Merrimack  river, 

e6  miles  weft  of  Portfmouth. 

Bedford,  a townihip  in  Middlefex  county,  Mailachu- 
fetts,  containing  523  inhabitants,  13  miles  northeily  from 

Bofton.  . 

Bedford,  a flourifhing  town  of  Bnttol  county,  in 

Maffachufetts,  containing  3313  inhabitants,  lying  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Accufhnet  river,  5 3 miles  fouthwaid 
of  Bofton.  N.  lat.  40°  41'.  w.  long.  70°  52'.  . 

Bedford,  a townfhip  of  Weft  Chefter  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York,  containing  2470  inhabitants,  including 
38  fiaves.  It  lies  contiguous  to  Connecticut,  12  miles  N. 
Bom  Long  Eland  found,  and  35  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  the  cenfus  of  1796,  it  appeared  to  have  302 
electors. 

Bedford,  a town  on  the  weft  end  of  Long  Illand  in  New 
York,  4 miles  N.  W.  from  Jamaica  bay,  and  6 E.  from  the 
city  of  New  York.  . 

Bedford,  a village  near  the'  Georgia  fide  of  Savannah 
river,  4 miles  above  Augufta. 

Bedford,  a county  of  Pennfylvania,  lying  on  Jumatta 
river,  and  having  part  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland  on  the  fouth, 
and  Huntingdon  county  north  and  north-eaft.  It  contains 
13,124  inhabitants,  including  46  fiaves  ; half  of  its  lands  is 
fettled,  and  it  is  divided  into  nine  townfhips.  Bedford,  the 
chief  town  of  this  county,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Rayftown 
branch  of  the  fame  river,  25  miles  E.  of  Berlin,  and  210 
W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a ftone 
c-aol,  and  a market-houfe,  court-houfe,  and  record-office 
built  of  brick.  It  was  incorporated  in  1795.  N.  lat.  40°. 
W.  long.  yS°  50'. 

Bedford,  a county  of  Virginia,  is  feparated  from  that  ot 
Amber  ft  on  the  north  by  James  river,  and  has  Campbell  on 
the  eaft,  Botetourt  on  the  weft,  and  Franklin  county  on  the 
fouth.  It  is  34  miles  long,  25  broad,  and  contains  10,531 
inhabitants,  including  2,754  flaves-  Its  foil  is  good,  and  it 
is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and  vallies.  In  fome  pai-LS 
chalk  and  gypfum  have  been  difeovered.  The  chief  town 
is  New  London. 

Bedford’s  lay.  See  Torrington  lay. 

Bedford,  Cape,  is  more  than  80  leagues  E.  by  N.  from 
the  weft  entrance  of  Baffin’s  ftraits,  and  the  S.  E.  point  of 
James’s  ifiand  ; its  latitude  is  more  than  68°,  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  weftern  limits  of  Davis’s  ftraits. 

Bedford,  Cape,  is  alfo  the  extreme  north-eaft  point  of 
the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  opening  to  the  fouth-weft  into 
Endeavour  river,  in  S.  lat.  15°  18'.  E.  long.  145°  15'‘  ^fle 


fea  to  the  eaft  and  north  is  almoft  every  where  full  of  flioals 
and  reefs. 

Bedford  Level,  is  the  name  given  to  a large  traft  of 
fenny,  boggy  land  in  England,  which  remained  a iterii  wafte 
for  many  ages.  It  was  calculated  to  contain  400,000  acres, 
dillributed  through  the  feveral  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Northampton,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  chief  part  of  this  extenfive  trail  appears,  from  the  va- 
rious phenomena  noticed  by  different  authors,  to  have  been 
formerly  a dry  and  cultivated  land  ; but  either  from  injudicious 
embankments,  which  prevented  the  waters  from  the  uplands 
iffuing  at  their  proper  ouilets,  or  from  fudden  and  violent 
convuilions  of  nature,  it  was  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a morafs  ; 
where  the  waters,  ftagnating  and  becoming  putrid,  filled  the 
air  with  noxious  exhalations  ; and  not  only  deftroyed  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  likewife  impeded  their  en- 
deavours to  obtain  the  neceffaries  of  life  ; the  country  being 
almoft  rendered  impaffable  even  to  boats,  by  the  fedge,  reeds, 
and  dime  with  which  it  was  covered.  The  name  given  to  it 
originated  with  Francis  earl  of  Bedford,  who  having  large  pof- 
feffions  in  the  fens,  moftly  granted  him  by  Henry  the  eighth, 
upon  the  diffolution  of  monafteries,  engaged,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  thirteen  other  gentlemen,  to  drain  the  whole  upon 
the  condition  of  having-  95,000  acres  in  the  refult  of  fuccefsful 
accomplifhment.  Thefe  terms  were  acceded  to  by  the  com- 
milfioners  and  the  country  at  large,  and  in  1634  the  king 
granted  thefe  adventurers  a charter  of  incorporation.  In  the 
courfe  of  three  years  and  a half  this  Plerculean  talk  was 
completed  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  commiffioners,  who, 
with  the  king’s  furveyor,  fet  out  the  allotted  land  to  the 
corporation.  Above  ioo,OOol.  was  expended  upon  this 
work.  The  king,  and  fome  perfons  devoted  to  his  intereft, 
afterwards  oppofed  the  right  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  dif- 
pofleffed  him  of  his  property.  Other  perfons  engaged  in 
the  concern,  hut  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  fruftrated  all 
their  fchemes,  and  in  1649,  William  earl  of  Bedford,  the 
heir  and  fucceflor  of  Francis,  was  reftored  by  the  convention- 
parliament  to  all  the  rights  of  his  father.  A new  aft  was 
obtained  to  repair  the  decayed  works,  and  extenfive  opera- 
tions were  adopted.  In  1653  the  level  was  adjudged  to  be 
fully  drained,  and  after  the  adventurers  had  expended 
400,000b  more,  the  95,000  acres  were  confirmed  to  them. 
In  1697  the  Bedford  level  was  divided  into  three  diftricts, 
called  north,  middle,  and  fouth,  having  one  furveyor  for  each 
of  the  former,  and  two  for  the  latter.  This  diftribution,  in- 
tended for  its  better  government,  proved  a caufe  of  confider- 
able  oppofition  and  contention,  and  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  whole  was  fettled  in  a fyftematic  and  equitable  man- 
ner. To  purfue  the  hiftory  of  thofe  litigations,  charters, 
and  laws,  originating  in,  and  made  for  this  great  concern, 
would  lead  us  into  a narrative  too  extenfive  for  the  limits  of 
our  work  : we  muff  therefore  refer  thofe  perfons,  deiirous  of 
further  information,  to  the  “ Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,”  vol.  ii.  and  to  a work  recently  publifhed,  entitled 
“ An  hiftorical  Account  of  the  Bedford  Level,”  with  the 
laws,  &c.  relating  to  the  fame,  8vo. 

That  this  vaft  traft  was  at  fome  former  period  dry  habit- 
able land,  is  evident  from  the  quantity  of  trees  and  various 
other  natural  and  artificial  fubftances  that  have  been  dug  from 
different  depths  in  various  parts  of  it.  Dugdale,  in  his  “ Hif- 
tory of  Embanking,”  ftates  that  many  oak,  fir,  and  other 
trees,  were  found  in  draining  the  ille  of  Axholm.  Thefe  were 
at  the  depths  of  three,  four,  and  five  feet  from  the  furface, 
lying  dole  to  the  roots,  which  were  in  firm  earth  below  the 
moor.  The  bodies  or  boles  of  the  trees  appeared  to  have 
been  burnt  afunder  (not  cut  down  with  faws  or  axes)  as 
the  ends  of  them  being  coaled  do  manifeft.  The  oaks  were 
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lying  in  multitudes,  and  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  being  five 
yards  in  compafs,  and  fixteen  yards  long ; and  fome  fmaller 
ot  a great  length,  with  a great  quantity  of  acorns  and  fmall 
nuts  near  them.  Other  authors  relate  fimilar  fafts  ; and  Mr. 
Elftob,  in  his  “ Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Bedford  Level,” 
itates  that  in  the  year  1764  many  roots  of  trees,  Handing  as 
the  trees  had  grown,  were  found  near  Bofton  in  Lincoln- 
fhire  at  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  thin  palturage 
furface.  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  relates,  that  “ the 
Britons  complained  of  their  hands  and  bodies  being  worn 
out  and  confumed  by  the  Romans,  in  charing  the  woods  and 
embanking  the  fens.”  This  fentence  feems  particularly  ap- 
plicable  to  the  forementioned  circumftances,  and  alludes  to 
the  period  when  fome  great  operations  of  this  nature  were 
exacted  from  the  enflaved  Britons.  The  emperor  Severus 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firit  who  interfered  the  fens  with 
cauleways  : one  of  which  is  defcribed  by  Dugdale  as  ex- 
tending about  24  miles  from  Denver  in  Norfolk  to  Peter- 
borough. It  was  compofed  of  gravel  three  feet  in  depth  and 
fixty  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  beneath  the  furface.  In 
1635  lome  workmen  difcovered,  at  eight  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  Wifbech  river,  a fecond  ftony  bottom,  with  feven 
boats  lying  in  it  covered  with  fi.lt  ; and  at  Whittlefea,  on 
digging  eight  feet  beneath  the  furface,  a perfect  loil  was 
found  with  fwaths  of  grafs  on  it  ; as  they  lay  when  firft  mow- 
ed. Near  Bolton,  at  the  depth  of  fixteen  feet,  were  difcovered 
a fmith’s  forge,  with  many  of  his  tools,  fome  horfe  fhoes  and 
ether  iron  articles.  Various  other  things  have  been  found 
qt  different  times,  and  in  different  places,  all  tending  to  prove 
the  extraordinary  effeCts  that  nature  has  produced  here  in 
one  of  her  revolutions.  The  caufe  and  time  of  this  event  are 
not  recorded.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  king  Stephen,  deferibes  this  part  of  the  country  as 
then  “ very  pleaiant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by 
many  rivers  which  run  through  it,  diverfified  with  many  large 
and  fmall  lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  woods  and  Hands.” 
William  of  Malm  (bury,  living  in  the  firft  year  of  Henry  II. 
deferibes  the  diftrift  in  glowing  colours,  as  “ a very  para- 
dife  ; for  that  in  pleafure  and  delight  it  refembled  heaven 
itfelf ; the  very  marches  abounding  in  trees,  whofe  length 
without  knots  do  emulate  the  ftars.  There  is  not  any  wafle 
place  in  it ; for  in  fome  parts  thereof  there  are  apple  trees  ; 
in  others  vines,  which  either  fpread  upon  the  grounds,  or  run 
along  the  poles.”  From  thefe  teftimonies  it  appears  that  the 
great  inundation  of  the  fens  mull  have  occurred  after  the  time 
of  the  latter  hiftorian.  The  firft  attempt  at  draining  them 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ; fince  which  time  numerous 
fchemes  have  been  propofed,  and  tried  to  render  this  large 
trad  of  country  fubfervient  to  agriculture. 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Huntingdonfhire  and  North- 
amptonfhire,  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamlhire,  on  the  fouth 
by  Hertfordlhire,  and  on  the  eaft  by  part  of  the  latter,  and 
Cambridgelhire.  Its  limits  are  very  irregular  and  artificial, 
having  only  two  fhort  fpaces  of  the  Oufe  as  natural  bounda- 
ries on  the  eaft  and  weft. 

This  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  diftrifts  now  called 
Hertfordlhire  and  Buckinghamfhire,  were  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invafion,  by  a tribe  of  Britons  called 
Cattieuchlani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  Caffivellaunus,  was 
chofen  by  unanimous  confent  to  lead  them  againft  the  arro- 
gant invading  Csefar.  In  the  year  310  the  emperor  Con- 
itantine  divided  this  Hand  into  five  Roman  provinces,  when 
Eedfordlhire  was  included  in  the  third  divifion,  called  Flavia 
Caefarienfis.  At  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Mercian  kingdom 
it  was  made  part  of  that  government,  and  continued  lo  till 
the  year  827,  when,  with  the  other  divifions  of  the  Hand,  it 


became  fubjeft  to  the  weft  Saxons  under  Egbert.  Alfred 
having  fubdivided  his  kingdom  into  Ihires,  hundreds,  and 
tythings,  and  marked  the  limits  and  name  of  each  divifion, 
this  was  called  Bedefordicire,  lince  contracted  to  its  prefent 
name.  Its  length  is  computed  at  33  miles,  and  breadth  at 
20.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  260,000  acres,  which  are 
divided  into  nine  hundreds,  containing  ten  market  towns,  124 
parilhes,  58  vicarages,  550  villages,  about  12,000  lioufes,  and 
nearly  64,000  inhabitants. 

The  face  of  the  country,  though  not  charaCterifed  by  high 
hills  and  deep  vallies,  is  confiderably  diverfified  with  fome 
inequalities  of  furface,  and  on  the  fouthern  fide  is  a range  of 
chalk  hills.  Beneath  thefe  is  an  extenfive  trad  of  cold,  ileril 
land.  The  weftern  fide  of  the  county  is  moftly  fandy  and 
flat,  yet,  from  the  improvements  adopted  and  recommended 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  lord  Oflory,  &c.  the  greateft  part 
is  appropriated  to  fome  fpecies  of  agriculture.  On  the  north 
and  north-eaft  the  foil  is  a deep  loam,  famous  from  the  flcill 
employed  in  its  cultivation,  for  producing  large  crops  of  corn, 
particularly  barley.  A large  proportion  of  the  land  in  this 
county  had  long  continued  in  open  or  common  fields,  but  with- 
in the  laft  five  or  fix  years  great  quantities  have  been  inclofed, 
and  farther  inclofures  are  intended.  The  chief  employment  for 
the  lower  dalles  of  perfons  in  this  county  arifes  from  agricul- 
ture, making  of  lace,  and  the  manufacturing  of  ftraw  hats. 
In  the  two  latter,  numbers  of  women  and  children  are  con- 
llantly  occupied,  and  from  them  derive  a bare  fubfiftence. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  bone  lace  made  in  the  county,  and 
the  fuller's  earth  pits  are  all  in  Buckingham  Afire.  Bedford- 
ftiire  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Oufc  and  Ivel,  and  fome  fmaller 
ftreams.  The  former  enters  the  county  on  the  weftern  fide, 
and  after  a devious  courfe  through  many  fine  meadows,  pafies 
through  the  town  of  Bedford,  where  it  .becomes  navigable. 
Flowing  eaftward  it  leaves  the  county  at  St.  Neot’s,  on  the 
confines  of  Huntingdonfhire.  (See  Ouse).  The  river  Ivel 
rifes  in  Hertfordlhire,  and  palling  Baldock  and  Bigglefwade, 
falls  into  the  Oufe  a little  above  Tempsford. 

Eedfordlhire  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  bilhopric  of  Lincoln.  It  is  crofted  by  two 
Roman  roads,  the  Watling-ftreet  and  the  Ichnild-way,  and 
contains  fome  encampments  attributed  to  that  people  : one 
at  Sandy,  near  Potton,  crlled  Salenae,  and  another  near 
Dunllable,  called  Maiden-bower,  fuppofed  to  be  the  magio- 
vinum  of  Antoninus.  The  duke  of  Bedford  has  a magnificent 
feat  at  Wooburn  Abbey  in  this  county.  Luton  FIoo,  the 
marquis  of  Bute’s ; Ampthill  Park,  lord  Oflory’s  ; and 
Wrell-houfe,  lady  Lucas’s,  are  very  fine  feats  in  the  county. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i. 

BEDIP.UM,  or  Bedeiron,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  of  Libya.  Ptolemy. 

BEDKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  Sangiaklhip  ol  Belgrade,  feated  on  the  Kolubra. 

BEDNORE,  or  Biddanore,  a fine  province  of  Kin- 
dooftan,  lying  north-weft  of  the  Myfore  country,  and  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Bednore,  the  capital.  Hyder  Ally  took 
poflefiion  of  this  province  about  the  year  1763  ; and  it  was 
afterwards  comprehended  within  the  dominions  of  his  fon 
Tippoo  Sultan,  who  ftyled  himfelf  regent  of  Myfore,  and 
who  retained  it  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1799,  when, 
after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  by  the  Britifh  troops,  his 
dominions  were  diftributed  among  the  conquerors.  Part  of 
Biddanore  was  afligned  to  the  Mahrattas  ; the  fons  and  rela. 
tions  of  Tippoo  were  removed  into  the  Carnatic  ; and  a de- 
fendant of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Myfore,  about  five  years 
old,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  under  certain  conditions. 

Bednore,  a city  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  province.  N.  lat.  130  47'.  E.long.  750  7'. 
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Bednore,  Rannv,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  feated  on  the 
Toombuddra  river,  in  the  territory  belonging,  by  the  treaty 
of  1792,  to  the  Mahrattas.  N.  lat.  140  35'.  E.  long.  75° 42', 

BEDOWEENS  or  Bedouin  s,  in  Arabic  Bedouai , form- 
ed of  bid,  defert,  or  country  without  habitations,  a denomi- 
nation given  to  a wandering  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  retain  the 
cuftomsandmanners  of  theirancellors,the  “ ArabesScenitEe,” 
and  who  are  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Ifhmael.  They 
originate  from  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  where  they  live  in  tents, 
and  are  feparated  into  diftindl  tribes,  fubjedl  to  their  fcheiks, 
who  diredl  and  fuperintend  in  every  tranfadtion  : and  they 
have  migrated  with  their  flocks  and  herds  into  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  other  countries  both  of  Alia  and  Africa,  inhabit- 
ing the  vaft  deferts  which  extend  from  the  confines  of 
Perlia  to  Morocco.  They  feleCt  thofe  fpots  which  afford 
them  fprings  and  paftures,  and  they  are  in  the  ftriileft  fenfe 
a race  of  rovers  or  wanderers,  without  any  permanent  abode. 

Although  they  are  divided  into  independent  communities, 
or  tribes,  not  unfrequently  hoftile  to  each  other,  they  may 
id  ill  be  confidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refemblance 
of  their  language  is  a manifeft  token  of  this  relationfhip. 
The  only  difference  that  exifts  between  them  is,  that  the 
African  tribes  are  of  a lefs  ancient  origin,  being  pofterior  to 
the  conqueft  of  thefe  countries  by  the  caliphs  or  iucceffors  of 
Mahomet ; while  the  tribes  of  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  have  defcended  by  an  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
lio'.i  from  the  remoteft  ages. 

The  Arabs,  fays  M.  Volney,  feem  to  be  efpecially  con- 
demned to  a wandering  life,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  de- 
ferts. To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe  deferts,  the  reader  muff 
imagine  aflcyalmoft  perpetuallyinflamed,  and  without  clouds, 
immenfe  and  boundlefs  plains,  without  houfes,  trees,  rivulets, 
or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing  but  an  ex- 
teniive  and  uniform  horizon  like  the  fea,  though  in  fome 
places  the  ground  is  uneven  and  ftony.  Almolt  invariably 
naked  on  every  fide,  the  earth  prefents  nothing  but  a few 
wild  plants  thinly  icattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is 
rarely  difturbed  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locuffs,  and  rats. 
Such  is  the  nature  nearly  of  the  whole  country,  which  ex- 
tends 600  leagues  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  and 
ftretches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea,  and  from  Egypt 
to  the  Perlian  gulf.  The  foil,  however,  varies  confiderably 
in  different  places  ; and  this  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the 
loil  is  produdtive  of  fome  minute  differences  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Bedoweens.  In  the  more  fterile  countries,  or 
thofe  which  produce  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble  and 
very  diflant  ; which  is  the  cafe  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  of  the  Great  Defert,  called  the 
Najd.  Where  the  foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  lefs 
diftant  from  each  other  ; and  in  the  cultivable  diftri&s,  fuch 
as  the  pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous. 
In  the  former  cafe  the  Bedoweens  are  merely  pallors,  and 
fubfiil  only  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a few 
dates  and  fleih-meat,  which  they  eat,  either  frefh,  or  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a powder.  In  the  latter  they 
fow  iome  land,  and  add  cheefe,  barley,  and  even  rice  to  their 
flefh  and  milk.  Such  is  the  fituation  in  which  nature  has 
placed  the  Bedoweens,  to  render  them  a race  of  men  equally 
lingular  in  their  phyfical  and  moral  charafter.  This  Angu- 
larity is  fo  linking,  that  even  their  neighbours,  the  Syrians, 
regard  them  as  extraordinary  beings  ; efpecially  thofe  tribes 
which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  deferts,  fuen  as  thofe  of 
Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  which  never  approach  the 
towns.  In  general,  the  Bedoweens  are  fmall,  meagre,  and 
tawny  ; more  fo,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  defert,  than  on 
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the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country  ; but  they  are  always 
of  a darker  complexion  than  the  neighbouring  peafants. 
They  alio  differ  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  camp  : the 
fcheiks,  that  is,  the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  always 
taller,  and  more  corpulent  than- the  common  clafs.  Some  of 
them  are  more  than  five  feet  five  inches  high  ; though  in 
general  they  do  not  exceed  five  feet  two  inches.  This  dif- 
ference can  only  be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the 
former  are  more  abundantly  iupplied  than  the  latter.  The 
Bedoweens  of  the  lower  clais  live  in  a Hate  of  habitual 
wretchednefs  and  famine  : and  it  is  an  undoubted  fatl,  that 
the  quantity  of  food  confumed  by  each  of  them  does  not 
exceed  fix  ounces  a day.  This  abllinenceis  moil  remarkable 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Najd  and  the  Biedjaz.  Six  or  fevea 
dates  ioaked  in  melted  butter,  a little  freih  milk,  or  curds, 
ferve  a,  man  a whole  day,  and  he  thinks  himfelf  happy  when 
he  can  add  a fmall  quantity  of  coarle  flour,  or  a little  ball 
of  rice.  Meat  is  referred  tor  the  greateil  feflivals,  and  they 
never  kill  a kid  but  for  a marriage  or  a funeral.  A iew 
wealthy  and  generous  fcheiks  only  can  kill  young  camels, 
and  eat  baked  rice  with  their  victuals.  In  times  of  dearth 
the  vulgar,  halr-familhed,  eat  locUils,  rats,  lizards,  and  fer- 
pents,  which  they  broil  on  briars. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Bedoween  Arabs 
are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conilitute  fo  many  diftindl  na- 
tions. Each  of  thefe  tribes  appropriates  to  itielf  a certain 
tradl  of  land,  and  is  colleCled  in  one  or  more  camps,  which 
are  difpe.rfed  through  the  country,  and  which  make  a fuc- 
ceflive  progrefs  over  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  it  is  ex- 
hauiled  by  the  cattle.  Such  is  the  law  among  them,  that 
if  a tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjefts,  enter  upon  a foreign  terri- 
tory, they  are  treated  as  enemies  and  robbers,  and  a war 
enfues.  Moreover,  as  all  the  tribes  have  affinities  to  each 
other  by  alliances  of  blood  or  treaties,  leagues  are  formed 
which  render  thefe  wars  more  or  lefs  general.  As  foon  as 
the  offence  is  made  known,  they  mount  their  horfes,  and  feek 
the  enemy  ; when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a parley,  and 
the  difpute  is  frequently  compromifed  ; if  not,  they  attack, 
either  in  fmall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They  encounter 
each  other  at  full  ipeed  with  fixed  lances,  which  they  forne- 
times  dart,  notwithflanding  their  length,  at  the  flying  ene- 
my; the  vidlory  is  rarely  contefted  ; it  is  decided  by  the 
firll  fhock,  and  the  vanquiffied  fly  off  at  full  gallop  over  the 
naked  plain  of  the  defert.  The  tribe  which  has  been  de- 
feated ftrikes  its  tents,  removes  by  forced  marches  to  a dif- 
tance,  and  feeks  an  afylum  among  its  allies.  The  enemy, 
fatisfied  with  their  fuccefs,  drive  their  herds  further  on,  and 
the  fugitives  foon  after  return  to  their  former  fituation.  Dif* 
fenfions,  however,  are  often  perpetuated  by  the  daughter 
that  is  made  on  thefe  occafions  ; and  they  have  eftablifh- 
ed  laws  among  themfelves,  that  the  blood  of  every  mail 
who  is  flain  mull  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This 
vengeance  is  called  “ Tar,”  or  retaliation  ; and  the  right 
of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed. 
If  any  one  negledls  to  feek  his  retaliation,  he  is  for  ever  dif- 
graced.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  re- 
venge. If  his  enemy  perifhes  in  any  other  way,  he  feeks 
fatisfaftion  by  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  neareft  relation. 
Thefe  animoftties  are  tranfmitted,  as  it  were  by  inheritance, 
from  father  to  children,  and  never  ceafe  but  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  families,  unlefs  they  agree  to  facrifice  the 
criminal,  or  purchafe  the  blood  for  a ftated  price,  in  money 
or  in  flocks.  Such  being  the  condition  of  fociety,  moil  of 
the  tribes  live  in  an  habitual  Hate  of  war  ; and  this  circum- 
ftance,  together  with  their  mode  of  life,  renders  the  Bedoweens 
a military  people,  though  they  have  made  no  great  progrefs 
in  war  as  au  art.  Their  camps  are  formed  in  a kind  of  irre- 
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gular  circle,  composed  of  a fingle  row  of  tents,  with  greater 
or  lefs  intervals.  Thefe  tents,  made  of  goat’s  or  camel’s 
hair,  are  black  or  brown,  or  llriped  black  and  white,  and 
thus  differ  from  thofe  of  the  Turkmans,  which  are  white. 
They  are  flretched  on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  which  gives  them  a very  flat  appearance  ; fo  that 
at  a diflance  one  of  thefe  camps  appears  like  a number  of 
black  fpots.  To  the  colour  of  thefe  tents,  fays  Dr.  Shaw, 
there  is  a beautiful  allufion,  (Cant.  i.  5.)  “I  am  black,  but 
comely  like  the  tents  of  Kedar.”  For  nothing,  adds  this 
writer,  can  afford  a more  delightful  profpeft  than  a large  ex- 
tenfive  plain,  in  its  verdure,  or  even  fcorched  up  by  the  fun- 
beams,  with  thefe  moveable  habitations,  fituated  in  circles 
upon  them.  Thefe  tents  are  the  fame  with  what  the  ancients 
called  “ Mapalia,”  (Sil.  Ital.  1.  xvii.  90.  Lucan.  1.  iv.  684.) 
and  are  reprefented  by  Salluft,  (Bell.  Jug.  $ 21.)  as  refem- 
bling  the  bottom  of  a fhip  turned  upfide  down.  The  length 
of  thefe  tents  is  much  greater  than  their  breadth  ; and  they 
are  entirely  open  on  one  of  their  long  fides,  that  is  fhel- 
tered  from  the  wind,  and  on  that  which  is  expofed  they  are 
clofed.  The  tent  of  the  fcheik  is  in  fome  of  their  encamp- 
ments diftinguifhed  from  the  others  merely  by  a large  plume 
of  black  oftrich  feathers  placed  upon  its  top.  Each  tent, 
inhabited  by  a family,  is  divided  by  a curtain  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women.  In  thefe 
tents  the  Bedoweens,  when  they  take  their  reit,  lie  flretched 
out  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrefs,  or  pillow  ; 
wrapping  themfelves  in  their  hykes  or  blankets,  and  lying 
upon  a mat  or  carpet,  in  any  part  of  them,  where  they  can 
find  room.  A number  of  thefe  tents,  from  3 to  300,  are  ar- 
ranged in  a circle,  and  called  Douwar.  The  empty  fpace 
vvithin  the  large  circle  ferves  to  fold  their  cattle  every  even- 
ing. As  the  fhade  of  trees  is  very  agreeable  in  torrid  regions, 
the  Bedoweens  in  the  defert  take  pains  in  felefting  fhaded  fi- 
tuations  for  their  encampments  : but  thofe  of  Egypt  encamp 
on  fpots  deftitute  of  trees  ; and  when  any  happen  to  be  there, 
it  is  no  confideration  with  them  in  the  pitching  of  their  tents. 
They  never  have  any  entrenchments,  their  only  advanced 
guards  and  patroles  are  dogs  : their  horfes  remain  faddled 
and  ready  for  being  mounted  on  the  firil  alarm  ; but  being 
llrangers  to  all  order  and  difcipline,  thefe  camps,  always 
open  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  Ac- 
cidents, therefore,  frequently  happen,  and  cattle  are  carried 
off  every  day.  The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Turks,  are  ftill  more  accuflomed  to  alarms  and  attacks  ; for 
thefe  llrangers  arrogating  to  themfelves,  in  right  of  con- 
quefl,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat  the  Arabs 
3s  rebel  vaffals,  or  as  turbulent  and  dangerous  enemies  ; and 
on  this  principle  they  never  ceafe  to  wage  fecret  or  open 
war  againft  them.  The  Arabs,  on  their  fide,  regarding  the 
Turks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch  every  op- 
portunity to  do  them  injury.  On  the  flighted:  alarm,  the 
Arabs,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  cut  their 
harvefts,  carry  off  their  flocks,  and  interrupt  their  commu- 
nication and  commerce.  Thefe  depredations  produce  a 
mifunderflanding  between  the  Bedoweens  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cultivated  country,, which  renders  them  mutual 
enemies.  Such  is  the  external  fituation  of  the  Arabs. 

As  to  their  internal  conflitution,  each  tribe  is  compofed 
of  one  or  more  principal  families,  the  members  of  which 
have  the  title  of  fcheiks,  that  is,  chiefs  or  lords.  One  of  thefe 
fcheiks  has  the  fupreme  command  over  the  others.  He  is 
the  general  of  their  little  army,  and  fometimes  affumes  the 
title  of  “ Emir,”  which  fignifies  commander  and  prince. 
The  more  relations,  children,  or  allies  he  has,  the  greater  is 
Uiis  influence.  To  thefe  he  adds  other  adherents,  whom  he 
attaches  to  himfelf  by  fupplying  their  wants.  Befides,  a 


number  of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  flrong  enough  to 
maintain  their  own  independence,  and  needing  alliances  and 
protection,  range  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  this  chief. 
Such  an  union  is  called  “ Kabila,”  or  tribe.  Thefe  tribes 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  their  refpeftive  chiefs,  or 
by  that  of  the  ruling  family  ; and  when  they  fpeak  of  any 
of  the  individuals  that  compofe  them,  they  call  them  the 
“ children”  of  fuch  a chief ; as,  e.  g.  “ Beni  Temin,’r 
“ Oulad  Tai,”  the  children  of  Temin  and  of  Tai. 

The  fcheiks  and  their  fubjefts  are  born  to  the  life  of  fhep- 
herds  and  foldiers.  The  more  confiderable  tribes  rear  many 
camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neighbours,  or  employ 
in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in  their  military  expeditions. 
The  fmaller  tribes  keep  flocks  of  fheep.  Among  thofe  tribes 
which  apply  to  agriculture,  the  fcheiks  live  always  in  tents, 
and  they  leave  the  culture  of  their  ground  to  their  fubjedls, 
whofe  habitations  are  wretched  tents.  The  peculiar  diftinc- 
tions  which  charadlerife  their  different  tribes  refult  from  their 
different  modes  of  living.  The  genuine  Arabs  difdain  huf- 
bandry,  as  an  employment  by  which  they  would  be  de- 
graded. They  maintain  no  domeftic  animals  but  fheep  and 
camels,  except,  perhaps,  horfes.  Thofe  tribes  which  are  of 
a pure  Arab  race,  live  on  the  flefh  of  their  buffaloes,  cows 
and  horfes,  and  on  the  produce  of  fome  little  ploughing. 
The  former  tribes,  diftinguifhed  as  noble,  by  their  poffeffion 
of  lands,  are  denominated  “ Abu  el  Abaar  andthefecond 
“ Moaedan,”  which  are  efteemed  a middle  clafs,  between 
genuine  Arabs  and  peafants.  Thefe  are  fometimes  men- 
tionedcontemptuoufly,  becaufe  they  keep  buffaloes  andcows. 
The  “ Moaedan,”  tranfport  their  dwellings  from  one  country 
to  another,  as  pafturage  fails  ; fo  that  a village  fprings  up 
fuddenly  in  a fituation  where,  on  a preceding  day,  was  not 
to  be  feen  a fingle  tent.  The  genuine  Bedoweens,  living 
always  in  the  open  air,  have  a very  acute  fmell  ; and  the 
fetid  exhalations  produced  by  cities  are  one  caufe  of  their 
diflike  of  them.  So  acute  is  their  fmell,  that,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  if  they  are  carried  to  the  fpot  from  which  a camel 
has  ftrayed,  they  will  follow  the  animal  by  fmelling  its- 
track,  and  diftinguifh  the  traces  of  its  footfteps  from  thofe 
of  other  animals  that  have  paffed  the  fame  way.  Thofe 
Arabs  who  wander  in  the  defert  will  fubfiil  five  days  with- 
out drinking,  and  difcover  a pit  of  water  by  examining  the 
foil  and  plants  in  its  environs.  Like  other  people  that  lead 
an  erratic  life,  they  are  addifted  to  robbery,  and  of  courfe  are 
formidable  enemies  to  thofe  who  traverfe  the  deferts  ; but 
they  never  murder  thofe  whom  they  rob,  unlefs  travellers  in 
their  own  defence  fhould  chance  to  kill  a Bedoween,  in  which 
cafe  the  others  are  eager  to  revenge  bis  death.  Upon  all 
other  occafions  they  aft  in  a manner  confident  with  their 
natural  hofpitality.  Of  theirhofpitality  Niebuhr  has  recorded, 
feveral  very  pleafing  inftances.  The  pillaging  of  the  cara- 
vans, he  fays,  is  not  always  owing  merely  to  their  propenfity 
for  robbing,  but  their  expeditions  for  this  purpofe  are  com- 
monly confidered  by  themfelves  as  lawful  hoftilities  againft 
enemies,  who  would  defraud  the  natives  of  their  dues,  ox 
againft  rival  tribes,  who  have  undertaken  to  proteft  thofe 
illegal  traders.. 

The  government  of  the  Bedoweens  is  at  once  republican, 
ariftocratical,  and  even  defpotic.  It  is  republican,  as  the 
people  have  great  influence,  and  nothing  can  be  tranfafted 
without  a majority  :.  it  is  ariftocratical,  becaufe  the  families 
of  the  fcheiks  poftefs  fome  of  the  prerogatives  which  every 
where  accompany  power : and  it  is  defpotic,  becaufe  the. 
principal  fcheik  has  an  indefinite,  and  almoft  abfolute  autho- 
rity, which  he  may  abufe  ; though  the  ftate  of  the  tribes 
confines  this  abufe  within  very  narrow  limits  ; for  if  he 
fhould  kill  an  Arab,  it  wrould  be  almoft  impoflible  fpr  him  to 
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efcape  puniftiment,  and  the  law  of  retaliation  would  be  in 
force.  His  fubje£ls,  haraffed  by  fe verity,  would  abandon 
him  and  join  another  tribe  ; his  own  relations  would  depofe 
him,  and  advance  themfelves  to  his  ftation.  The  dignity  of 
fcheik  is  hereditary,  but  not  confined  to  the  order  of  pri- 
mogeniture; the  petty  fcheiks,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, chufe  the  grand  fcheik  out  of  the  reigning  family,  with- 
out confidering  his  immediate  relation  to  his  predecelfor. 
Tittle  or  no  revenue  is  paid  to  the  grand  fcheik.  In  fadt, 
the  principal  fcheik  in  every  tribe  defrays  the  charges  of  all 
who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp.  His  rank  fubjedls  him  to 
great  expence  by  the  entertainment  of  his  allies,  and  of  the 
principal  men,  who  alfemble  to  deliberate  concerning  en- 
campments and  removals,  peace  and  war,  and  the  litigations 
between  individuals.  To  thefe  he  mull  give  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  afhes,  rice,  and  fometimes  roafted  kid  or  ca- 
mel. In  a word,  he  muff  keep  open  table.  On  his  genera- 
lity depend  his  credit  and  his  power.  To  provide  for  thefe 
-expences,  the  fcheik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a few  fpots  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the  tribute 
he  levies  on  the  high  roads,  the  total  of  which  is  very  incon- 
fiderable.  The  moil  powerful  fcheiks  among  the  Bedo- 
weens,  though  fometimes  denominated  princes  and  lords, 
may  be  compared  to  fubftantial  farmers,  whofe  iimplicity 
they  refemble  in  their  drefs,  as  well  as  in  their  domeftic  life 
and  manners.  A fcheik,  who  has  the  command  of  500 
horfe,  does  not  difdain  to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor 
to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  ftraw.  In  his  tent,  his 
wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fuperintends 
the  dreffing  of  the  victuals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwomen 
waih  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  and 
veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  defcription  in  Ho- 
mer, and  the  hiltory  of  Abraham  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
tis. 

The  fimplicity,  or  rather  poverty  of  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  Bedovveens,  correfponds  to  that  of  their  ehiefs.  The 
whole  wealth  of  a family  confifts  of  moveables,  ot  which 
the  following  is  a pretty  exadl  inventory.  A few  male 
and  female  camels,  fome  goats  and  poultry,  a mare  with 
her  bridle  and  faddle,  a tent,  a lance  16  feet  long,  a 
crooked  fabre,  a rufty  muflcet,  with  a flint  or  matchlock, 
a pipe,  a portable  mill,  a pot  for  cooking,  a leathern 
bucket,  a fmall  coffee-roafter,  a ftraw  mat,  which  ferves 
equally  for  a feat,  a table,  and  a bed,  fome  clothes,  which 
are  put  up  in  leather  bags  hung  up  in  their  tents,  a 
mantle  of  black  woollen,  and  a few  glafs  or  filver  rings 
which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms.  But 
the  principal  and  moft  important  article  in  the  poffefiion 
of  a Bedoween  is  his  mare,  which  ferves  in  making  his 
excurfions  againit  hoilile  tribes,  or  feeking  plunder  in  the 
country  or  on  the  highways.  The  mare  is  preferred  to 
the  horfe,  becaufe,  as  Volney,  Chenier,  and  others  fay, 
the  does  not  neigh,  is  more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which 
occafionally  fatisfies  the  third,  and  e\en  the  hunger  of  her 
mailer. 

The  Bedoweens  of  the  defect  preferve  their  butter  in  a 
leathern  bag;  and  their  water  in  goat  ikins.  Their  hearth 
confifts  of  a hole  made  in  the  ground,  and  laid  with  Hones  ; 
inftead  of  an  oven  they  ufe  an  iron  plate  in  preparing 
their  bread,  which  is  made  into  fmall  cakes.  In  their 
excurfions,  they  carry  with  them  a fupply  of  meal,  and 
their  other  provifions  are  dates,  milk,  cheefe,  and  honey. 
They  are  dreffed  much  like  their  brethren  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept that  they  wear  fhoes  of  undreffed  leather,  and  of  a 
peculiar  fhape ; and  that  many  of  them  walk  bare-footed 
over  the  fcorching  fand,  which  renders  their  Hein  at  length 


infenfible.  Their  women  hppear  lefs  fhy  and  fcrupulouS 
than  the  other  females  of  the  eaft,  converfe  more  freely 
with  llrangers,  and  expofe  themfelves  with  their  faces  un- 
veiled. 

The  arts  of  the  Arabs,  whofe  wants  are  few,  confift  in 
weaving  their  clumfy  tents,  and  in  making  mats  and  but- 
ter. Their  whole  commerce  only  extends  to  the  exchang- 
ing of  camels,  kids,  ftallions,  and  milk,  for  arms,  cloth- 
ing, a little  rice  or  cotton,  and  money,  which  they  bury. 
They  are  totally  ignorant  of  all  fcience,  and  have  not 
even  any  idea  of  aftronomy,  geometry,  or  medicine.  They 
have  not  a Angle  book ; and  nothing  is  fo  uncommon 
among  the  fcheiks  as  to  know  how  to  read.  Their  whole 
literature  confifts  in  reciting  tales  and  hiftories,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  For  fuch 
ftories  they  have  a peculiar  pafiion  ; and  in  the  evening  they 
feat  themfelves  on  the  ground,  at  the  door  of  their  tents, 
or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold,  and  there,  ranged  in  a circle, 
round  a fmall  fire  of  dung,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths 
and  their  legs  croffed,  after  indulging  for  fome  time  in  filent 
meditation,  they  amufe  themfelves  with  the  recital  of  tales 
of  this  kind.  They  have  likewife,  befides  their  love-ftories, 
their  love-fongs,  which  have  in  them  more  nature  and  fenti- 
ment  than  thofe  of  the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Bedoweens,  though  their  con- 
dition in  the  depths  of  the  defert  refembles,  in  many  refpedts, 
that  of  the  favages  of  America,  have  not  the  fame  ferocity. 
So  that,  accuftomed  to  endure  hunger,  they  have  never  been 
addidted  to  the  pradlice  of  eating  human  flelh ; and  their  man- 
ners are  in  general  much  more  fociable  and  mild.  Volney  attri- 
butes this  difference  of  manners  to  the  difference  of  their  fitua- 
tion.  The  American  favages  have  been  inducedbythenatureof 
their  country  to  become  hunters  rather  than  fhepherds;  and 
their  habits  have  contributed  to  produce  and  cherifh  a fero- 
city of  charadler.  But  the  Bedoweens,  whofe  naked  plains, 
without  water  or  forefts,  are  deilitute  of  fifh  or  game,  and 
poffeffing  the  camel,  have  been  determined  to  a paftoral  life, 
and  hence  they  have  acquired  manners  which  have  influenced 
their  whole  charadler.  Finding  at  hand  a light,  but  con- 
ftant  and  fufficient  nourifhment,  they  have  acquired  the  ha- 
bit of  frugality.  Content  with  the  milk  of  the  camel  and 
dates,  they  have  not  defired  flelh;  they  have  died  no  blood; 
their  hands  are  not  accuftomed  to  (laughter ; nor  their  ears 
to  the  cries  of  fuffering  creatures,  and  they  have  preferved  a 
fenfible  and  humane  heart.  Neveithelefs,  when  the  Arab 
fhepherd  became  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,  his 
m de  of  life  was  confiderably  chai  ged.  The  facility  of 
p tiling  over  extenfive  tradls  of  country  rendered  him  a wan- 
derer. He  became  greedy  from  want,  and  a robber  from 
greedinefs  : and  fuch  is  his  prefent  character.  A plunderer 
rather  than  a warrior,  the  Arab  poffeffes  no  fanguinary  cou- 
rage; he  attacks  only  to  defpoil;  and  if  he  meets  with  re- 
finance, never  thinks  a fmall  booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  his  life.  To  irritate  him,  you  mull  died  his  blood  ; 
and  then  he  is  found  to  be  as  obllinate  in  his  vengeance  as 
he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  danger.  The  fpirit  of  rapine, 
with  which  the  Arabs  have  been  often  reproached,  is  exer- 
cifed  only  towards  reputed  enemies,  and  is  accordingly 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  almoll  all  nations. 
Among  themfelves  they  are  remarkable  for  a good  faith,  a 
difmtereftednefs,  and  a generality,  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  moft  civilized  people.  What  can  be  more  noble  than 
the  right  of  afylum  fo  refpefted  among  all  the  tribes  ? A 
ftranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touches  the  tent  of  the  Bedo- 
ween, and  from  that  inftant  his  perfon  becomes  inviolable.  It 
would  be  reckoned  a difgraceful  meannefs,  an  indelible  ihame, 
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to  fatisfv  even  a ]uft  vengeance  at  the  expence  of  hofpitality. 
Has  the  Bedovveen  contented  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with  his 
gueft,  nothing  can  induce  him  to  betray  him.  The  power 
of  the  fultan  himfelf  would  not  be  able  to  force  a refugee 
from  the  protection  of  a tribe  but  by  its  total  extermination. 
The- Bedovveen,  fo  rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  foon- 
er  let  his  foot  within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  gene- 
rous. What  little  he  poffeffes  he  is  even  ready  to  divide  ; 
and  when  he  takes  his  repaft,  he  takes  his  feat  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  in  order  to  invite  paffengers  ; and  this  a£t  of  gene- 
rous hofpitality  he  regards  as  a matter  of  duty  ; and  of 
courfe  he  himfelf  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  others.  So  far 
does  this  reciprocal  generality  prevail,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine that  Arabs  poffeffed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  property  ; but  without  that 
l'elfifhnefs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imaginary  wants  of  lux- 
ury has  given  it  among  poliffied  nations.  Among  the  Arabs 
there  exift  a kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of  property, 
and  a variety  of  conditions,  which  have  appeared,  fays  Vol- 
ney,  to  the  wifelt  legiflators  as  the  perfection  of  human 
policy.  From  this  date  of  things,  it  becomes  difficult  for 
their  fcheiks  to  form  a faCtion  for  enflaving  and  impoverishing 
the  body  of  the  nation.  Each  individual,  capable  of  fup- 
plying  all  his  wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve  his  character 
and  independence  ; and  private  property  becomes  at  once 
the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  public  liberty.  This  liberty 
extends  even  to  matters  of  religion.  Whilft  the  Arabs  of 
the  towns  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and  re- 
ligious defpotifm,  thofe  of  the  defert,  or  the  Bedoweens, 
live  in  a date  of  perfect  freedom  from  both.  On  the  fron- 
tiersof  the  Turks, indeed, the  Bedoweensfrompolicypreferve 
the  appearance  of  Mahometanifm ; but  fo  relaxed  is  their  ob- 
fervance  of  its  ceremonies,  and  fo  little  fervour  has  their  devo- 
tion, that  they  are  generally  conddered  as  infidels,  who  have 
neither  law7  nor  prophets.  They  fcruple  not  to  fay,  that  -the 
religion  of  Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them;  for,  they  add, 
“ how  Shall  we  make  ablutions,  who  have  no  water  ? How 
can  we  bedow  alms,  who  are  not  rich?  Why  ffiould  we  fad 
in  the  Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year  with  us  is  one  continued 
fad?  And  what  neceffity  is  there  for  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prefent  everywhere?”  In  ffiort,  every 
man  aCts  and  thinks  as  he  pleafes  ; and  the  mod  perfect  to- 
leration is  edablifhed  among  them.  Volney  obferves,  that 
there  are  few  polifhed  nations,  whofe  morality  is,  in  general, 
iomuch  to  be  edeemedas  that  of  theBedoween  Arabs.  If  this 
be  the  fa£t,  we  mayreafonably  aferibe  it  to  a variety  of  circum- 
dar.ces  altogether  independent  of  that  Singularity  which  he 
mentions  in  connection  with  it,  and  which  ferve  to  counteract 
its  effefts.  Among  theie  Bedoweens,  as  well  as  the  Turk- 
mans and  Curds,  religion  is  the  freed  from  exterior  forms, 
infomuch  that  no  man  has  ever  feen  among  thefe  claffes 
of  people  either  prieds,  temples,  or  regular  worffiip.  We 
can  fcarcely  imagine,  that  even  Mr.  Volney  himfelf,  though 
we  are  not  unapprized  of  his  mode  of  thinking  on  the 
fubieCt  of  religion,  would  prefume  to  aferibe  the  excellence 
of  the  morality  of  thefe  tribes  to  their  total  want  or  dif- 
ufe  of  all  the  outward  means  of  producing  and  maintain- 
ing it ; but  he  would  probably  fugged  the  inefficacy, 
in  a moral  view,  of  thofe  forms  and  modes  of  worlhip 
which  are  edablifhed  and  praCtifed  among  the  Mahometans. 
The  manners  of  thefe  people  are  preferved  pure  and  fim- 
ple,  and  fuch  as  are  deferibed  in  their  ancient  hidories, 
as  Sonnini  obferves,  by  the  abfence  of  luxury  and  fac- 
titious pleafurt'S,  bringing  immorality  in  their  train,  which 
have  made  no  attempt  to  fix  their  abode  on  the  parched 
and  barren  {ands  occupied  by  the  Bedoweens. 

The  Bedoweens,  who  live  in  tents  in  the  defert,  have  never 


been  fubdued  by  any  conqueror;  but  thofe  who  have  fettled 
near  towns,  and  fertile  provinces,  are  reduced,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  to  a date  of  dependence  on  the  fovereigus  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces. Such  are  the  Arabs,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  fome  of  whom  pay  a rent  or  tribute  for 
the  towns  or  padurages  which  they  occupy ; and  others 
frequent  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  only  in  one  feafon  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  return  to  the  defert.  Thefe  lad 
acknowledge  no  dependence  on  the  Porte,  neither  are, 
properly  fpeaking,  iubjeCt  to  the  Turks  ; but  the  police  of 
the  latter  occafions  frequent,  but  neither  long  nor  bloody, 
wars  among  the  Bedoweens.  Whenever  the  Turks  interfere 
in  their  quarrels,  all  the  tribes  combine  to  repulfe  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  whole  nation.  Every  grand  fcheik  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  abiblute  lord  of  his  whole  territory,  and 
accordingly  exaCts  the  fame  duties  upon  goods  carried 
through  his  dominions  as  are  levied  by  other  princes. 
The  Europeans,  therefore,  are  wrong  in  fuppofing  the  fums 
paid  by  travellers  to  the  grand  fcheiks  to  be  merely  a ran- 
fom  to  redeem  them  from  pillage.  The  Turks,  who  fend 
caravans  through  the  defert  to  Mecca,  have  fubmitted  to 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  paying  a certain  fum  annually 
to  the  tribes  who  live  near  the  road  to  Mecca  ; and  thefe 
in  return  keep  the  wells  open,  permit  the  paffage  of  mer- 
chandife,  and  efcort  the  caravans.  If  the  Bedoweens  fome- 
times  pillage  thefe  caravans,  the  haughty  perfidious  conduct 
of  the  Turkiffi  officers  is  always  the  firft  caufe  of  fuch  hof- 
tilities.  The  tribes  of  Bedoweens  on  the  confines  of  the 
defert,  are  thofe  who  have  preferved  the  national  character 
in  its  greateft  purity,  and  who  have  maintained  their  liberty 
unimpaired.  Of  thefe,  that  denominated  “ Beni  Khaled”  is 
one  of  the  moll  powerful,  on  account  of  its  conquefts  and 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  other  tribes  fubjeCt  to  it.  It  has 
advanced  from  the  defert  of  Nedsjed  to  the  fea,  and  con- 
quered the  country  of  Lachfa.  That  of  the  tribe  of  “ Kiab” 
inhabits  north  from  the  Perlian  gulf,  and  rarely  encamps. 
Thefe  have  poffeffions  in  the  province  of  Chufiftan  in  Perlia, 
in  which  province  there  are  five  different  confiderable  tribes 
of  independent  Bedoweens.  Thofe  of  the  tribe  “ Beni  Lam,” 
inhabiting  between  Korne  and  Bagdad,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  receive  duties  upon  goods  carried  from  Baffora 
to  Bagdad,  and  fometimes  pillage  caravans.  “ The  Monte- 
fidfi,”  or  “ Montefik,”  are  the  moft  powerful  tribe  north 
from  the  defert,  with  refpeCt  to  extent  of  territory  and  num- 
ber of  fubaltern  tribes,  acknowledging  their  authority. 
They  polfefs  all  the  country  on  both  fides  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  Korne  to  Ardje.  The  Arabs  of  this  tribe  often 
plunder  travellers  palling  between  Helle  and  BaiTora,  and 
are  frequently  chaltifed  by  the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  who  de- 
pofes  their  fcheik,  and  fubftitutes  another  in  his  room.  This 
tribe  derives  its  appellation  from  one  Montefik,  who  came 
from  Hedjaz,  and  was  defeended  from  a family,  illulfrious 
before  the  days  of  Mahomet.  All  thefe  tribes,  that  live  on 
the  confines  of  the  defert,  are  genuine  Arabs,  who  breed 
ffieep  and  camels,  and  live  in  tents.  This,  however,  is  the 
cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  reigning  tribes ; though  fome  of 
the  fubaltern  ones  have  loft  their  nobility,  by  intermixing 
the  praCtice  of  agriculture  with  the  habits  of  paftoral  life. 

The  rich  plains  of  Mefopotamia  and  Affyria,  which  were 
once  cultivated  by  a populous  nation,  and  watered  by  fur- 
priling  efforts  of  human  induljiry,  are  now  inhabited,  or 
rather  ravaged,  by  wandering  Arabs.  The  lands  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  occupied  by  tribes  prac- 
tifing  agriculture,  or  “ Moaedan.”  All  travellers  complain 
of  the  robberies  of  the  Bedoweens  of  Affyria.  The  reftlefs 
and  thievilh  difpofition  of  thefe  people  feems  to  increafe 
the  farther  they  recede  from  their  native  deferts,  and  to  ap> 
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proach  the  country  inhabited  by  the  plundering  Curds  and 
Turkmans,  The  pachas  of  Syria  are  as  much  interefted 
in  guarding  againft  the  depredations  of  the  wandering  Arabs, 
as  the  Turkifh  governors  on  the  Periian  frontier.  As  it  is 
of  great  confequence  to  the  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus 
(which  fee)  that  their  caravans  travelling  to  Bagdad  or  Baf- 
fora  fliould  be  fulfered  to  pafs  in  lafety  through  the  defert, 
the  pachas,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  infult  and  pillage, 
artfully  venture  to  employ  one  tribe  ol  Arabs  againft  the 
reft  ; and  with  this  view  they  give  the  title  of  Emir  to  the 
moil  powerful  fcheik  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  him  they 
pay  an  annual  fum,  or  the  produce  of  a certain  number  of 
villages,  for  guiding  the  caravans,  for  keeping  the  other 
Arabs  in  awe,  and  for  levying  the  dues  from  thole  who  feed 
their  cattle  on  the  pacha’s  grounds.  The  rnoft  powerful 
tribe  near  Aleppo,  is  denominated  “ Mauali,”  beiides 
which,  there  are  many  other  tribes,  amounting  to  twenty, 
or  more,  who  pay  a trifling  fum  to  the  Emir  for  liberty  to 
hire  out  or  fell  their  camels,  and  to  feed  their  cattle  through 
the  country.  Other  tribes  pay  a tax  for  the  privilege  of 
gathering  fait  in  the  “ Defert  of  Salt.”  In  the  vicinity  of 
Damafcus  there  are  numerous  tribes,  one  of  which,  named 
“ Abu  Salibe,”  it  is  faid,  confifts  folely  of  Chriftians.  The 
greateft  tribe  in  the  defert  of  Syria  is  that  called  “ Anasfe,” 
which  is  fpread  into  Nedsjed,  and  reckoned  the  moft  nume- 
rous tribe  in  the  heart  of  Arabia.  The  caravans  of  Turk- 
iih  pilgrims  pay  the  Bedoweens  of  this  tribe  a confiderable 
duty  for  their  free  paffage  through  the  country  ; when  dii- 
fatisfted,  they  plunder  the  caravans,  and  they  often  make 
war  on  the  pacha  of  Damafcus.  The  Bedoweens,  who 
occupy  thofe  countries  that  are  uiually  comprehended 
under  the  appellation  of  “ Arabia  Petrsea,”  or  the  deferts 
that  lie  between  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  properly  fo 
called,  are  diftributed  into  feveral  tribes  which  wander 
among  dry  fands  and  rocks,  feeking  fome  few  interfperfed 
fpots,  that  afford  fcanty  food  for  their  cattle.  The  Arabs 
of  Paleftine  feem  to  be  poor  neglected  hordes,  who  in- 
habit that  barren  and  difmal  country  ; and  the  pilgrims  that 
vifit  the  Holy  Land  have  given  exaggerated  relations  of 
the  moleftaticns  and  injury  which  they  have  buffered  from 
them. 

Of  the  Bedoweens,  there  are  feveral  tribes,  who  arrive 
every  year  in  Egypt  after  the  inundation,  from  the  heart  of 
Africa,  to  profit  by  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  who 
in  the  fpring  retire  into  the  depths  of  the  defert.  Others 
of  thefe  are  ftationary  in  Egypt,  w here  they  farm  lands, 
which  they  fow,  and  annually  chan  ge.  All  of  them  ob- 
ferve  among  themfelves  ftated  limits,  which  they  never  pafs, 
on  pain  of  war.  They  all  lead  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  life, 
and  have  the  fame  manners  and  cuftoms.  Ignorant  and 
poor,  they  preferve  an  original  character  diftindt  from  fur- 
rounding nations.  Pacific  in  their  camp,  they  are  every- 
where alfo  in  an  habitual  ft  ate  of  war.  Some  of  thefe,  dif- 
perfed  in  families,  inhabit  the  rocks,  caverns,  ruins,  and  fe- 
cpieftered  places  where  there  s water  ; others,  united  in 
tribes,  encamp  under  low  and  fmoaky  tents,  and  pafs  their 
lives  in  perpetual  journeyings,  fometimes  in  the  defert,  fome- 
ttmes  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ; havi  g no  other  attachment 
to  the  foil,  than  what  arifes  from  their  own  fafety,  or  the 
fubiiftenee  of  their  flocks.  The  hulbandmen,  whom  they 
pillage,  hate  them  ; the  travellers  whom  they  defpoil,  fpeak 
ill  of  them  ; and  the  Turks,  who  dread  them,  endeavour  to 
divide  and  corrupt  them.  It  is  calculated  that  the  different 
tribes  of  them  in  Egypt  might  form  a body  of  30,000 
horfemen  ; but  thefe  are  fo  difperfed  and  difunited,  that 
they  are  only  coufidered  as  robbers  and  vagabonds.  The 
young  women  among  the  Bedoweens  of  Egypt  might  be 


reckoned  not  deftitute  of  beauty,  fays  Sonnini ; though 
they  have  a tawny  hue,  and  indelible  compartments,  not 
eafily  reconcilable  to  the  eyes  of  an  European,  which  they 
painfully  mark  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face  with  a need  e, 
and  a black  dye.  The  men  are,  in  general,  very  handfome. 
A Ample  and  uniform  mode  of  life,  uninjured  by  excefs, 
prolongs  their  exiftence  to  the  period  fixed  by  nature.  They 
live  to  be  very  old,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  truly  venerable  and  patriarchal  phyfiognomy. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  wandering,  predatory,  and  wretch- 
ed, are  for  the  moft  part  of  a (lender  make  and  mean  appear- 
ance. Some  of  the  Egyptian  Bedoweens  have  among  them 
a tradition,  that  their  anceftors  were  Europeans  and  Chrif- 
tians, one  of  whofe  fhips  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coal! 
of  Egypt,  the  crew  had  been  plundered,  and  reduced  to 
the  necefilty  of  living  in  the  defert.  The  only  remnant  they 
have  of  the  fuppofed  Chriftianity  of  their  forefathers  is  the 
lign  of  the  crofs,  which  they  traced  with  their  fingers  upon 
the  fand.  In  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted  in  Egypt, 
under  Ali  Bey,  for  preventing  robbery  and  eftablilhing  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  the  extermination  of  the  Bedoweens  has 
been  a principal  object.  Several  hordes  fell  victims  to  the 
policy  of  the  governor  ; and  whole  tribes  retired  into  the 
defert.  However,  the  people  of  Egypt,  far  from  approving 
thofe  means  of  protecting  their  property,  murmured  aloud 
at  the  fcarcity  of  camels,  (heep,  and  other  animals,  with 
which  the  Bedoweens  had  been  accuftomed  to  fupply  them 
in  great  abundance,  though  it  was  their  practice  to  deal 
the  property  which  they  had  fold.  It  has  fince  appeared, 
that  the  proiperity  of  Egypt  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  prefervation  of  the  Bedoweens. 

To  the  above  accounts  of  the  Bedoweens,  extrafted  from 
modern  travellers,  we  (hall  fubjoin  the  defcription  given  of 
their  anceftors  above  1800  years  ago  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
1.  xix. 

“ The  wandering  Arabs  dwell  in  the  open  country, 
without  any  roof.  They  themfelves  call  their  country  a 
folitude.  They  do  not  chufe  for  their  abode  places  abound- 
ing in  rivers  and  fountains,  left  that  allurement  alone  (hould 
draw  enemies  into  their  neighbourhood.  Their  law  or 
their  cuftom  forbids  them  to  Tow  corn,  to  plant  fruit-trees, 
to  make  ufe  of  wine,  or  to  inhabit  houfes.  He  who  fliould 
violate  thefe  ufages  would  be  puniflied  infallibly  with  death, 
becaufe  they  are  perfuaded,  that  whoever  is  capable  of  fub- 
jeCting  himfelf  to  fuch  conveniences,  would  foon  fubmit  to 
mafters  in  order  to  preferve  them.  Some  lead  their  camels 
to  graze,  fome  their  (beep.  The  latter  are  the  wealthieft  ; 
for,  beiides  the  advantages  they  derive  from  their  flocks, 
they  go  to  fell  in  the  fea-ports  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  and 
other  precious  aromatics,  which  they  have  received  in  ex- 
change from  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix.  Extremely 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  at  the  news  of  the  approach  of  au 
army,  they  take  refuge  in  the  depth  of  the  deferts,  the 
extent  of  which  ferves  them  as  a rampart.  The  enemy, 
in  fad,  perceiving  no  water,  could  not  dare  to  traverfe 
them,  whilft  the  Arabs,  being  furniflied  with  it  by  means  of 
veffels  concealed  in  the  earth,  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted, are  in  no  danger  of  this  want.  The  whole  foil 
being  compofed  of  clayey  and  foft  earth,  they  find  means 
to  dig  deep  and  vaft  cifterns,  of  a fquare  form,  each  fide 
of  which  is  the  length  of  an  acre.  Having  filled,  them  . 
with  rain-water,  they  clofe  up  the  entrance,  which  they 
make  uniform  with  the  neighbouring  ground,  leaving  fome 
imperceptible  token,  known  only  to  themfelves.  They  ac- 
cuftom  their  flocks  to  drink  only  once  in  three  days,  fo 
that  when  they  are  obliged  to  fly  acrofs  thefe  parched 
fands,  they  may  be  habituated  to  fupport  third, . As  for 
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themfelves,  they  live  on  fleffi  and  milk,  and  common  and 
ordinary  fruits.  They  have  in  their  fields  the  tree  which 
bears  pepper;  and  a great  deal  of  wild  honey,  which  they 
drink  with  water.  There  are  other  Arabs  who  cultivate 
the  earth.  They  are  tributary,  like  the  Syrians,  and  refem- 
ble  them  in  other  reipedts,  except  that  they  do  not  dwell 
in  houfes.  Such  are  pretty  nearly  the  manners  of  this 
people.”  Volney’s  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i. 
Niebuhr’s  Travels  through  Arabia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  158 — 
183.  Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
p.  303.  317 — 322.  399.  Savary’s  Letters  in  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  274,  &c.  See  Arabia. 

BEDR,  or  Bedder  Houneine,  in  Geography , a place 
of  Arabia,  20  miles  from  Medina,  and  40  from  Mecca, 
lying  in  the  high  road  of  the  caravan  of  Egypt.  The  fer- 
tile vale  of  Bedr  is  rendered  famous  by  the  battle  fought 
between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreifh  of  Mecca,  in  the  iecond 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  623.  Tn  this  vale  Mahomet 
was  informed  by  his  fcouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached 
on  one  fide,  and  of  the  Koreifh,  confiding  of  joo  horfe, 
and  850  foot,  who  advanced  on  the  other.  After  a fhort 
debate,  the  holy  prophet  facrificed  the  profpedf  of  wealth 
to  the  purfuit  of  glory  and  revenge  ; and  a flight  intrench- 
ment  was  formed  to  cover  his  troops,  and  a ilream  of  frefh 
water  that  glided  through  the  valley.  “ O God.”  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  Koreifh  defcended  from  the  hills,  “ O 
God,  ii  thefe  are  deflroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be  wor- 
fhipped  on  the  earth  ? Courage,  my  children,  cloie  your 
ranks  ; difcharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own.” 
At  thefe  words  he  placed  himielf,  with  Abubeker,  on  a 
throne  or  pulpit,  and  inltantly  demanded  the  fuccour  of 
Gabriel  and  3000  angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field 
of  battle  : the  Muffulmans  fainted  and  were  preffed  : in 
that  decifive  moment  the  prophet  ftarted  from  his  throne, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  call  a handful  of  fand  into  the  air : 
“ Let  their  faces  be  covered  with  confufion.”  Both  armies 
heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice  ; their  fancy  beheld  the 
angelic  warriors  ; the  Koreifh  trembled  and  fled  ; feventy 
of  the  braveft  were  flain  ; and  feventy  captives  adorned  the 
firft  victory  of  the  faithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Ko- 
reifh were  defpoiled  and  infulted  ; two  of  the  moll  ob- 
noxious prifoners  were  punifhed  with  death  ; and  the  ran- 
fom  of  the  others,  400c  drams  of  filver,  compenfated  in 
fome  degree  the  efcape  of  the  caravan.  Herbelot.  Bib. 
Orient,  p.  180.  Gibbon’s  Hift.  vol.  ix.  p.  300. 

BED  RI ACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  of  Italy, 
fituate,  according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and  Cre- 
mona, or  about  16  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Adda 
and  Po.  Cluvier  places  it  between  Cremona  and  Mantua, 
and  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  prefent  Caneto,  a large 
village  on  the  left  of  the  Oglio.  M.  d’Anville  thinks  that 
it  was  the  place  now  called  Cividale  on  the  right  fide  of 
t hat  river.  It  is  famous  for  two  battles  fought  within  a 
month  by  Romans  againft  Romans,  A.  D.  69  ; in  the  firft 
of  which  the  emperor  Galba  was  defeated  by  Otho,  and 
in  the  fecond  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vitellius. 

BEDRIEGER,  Groote  Bedrieger,  in  Ichthyology , 
a name  given  by  fome  to  the  fparus  infidiator  of  Pallas  and 
Gmelin.  Vide  Ruyfch,  theatr.  &c. 

BEDRIP,  or  Bedrepe,  or  Bederape,  the  cuftomary 
fervice  which  inferior  tenants  anciently  paid  their  lord,  by 
cutting  down  his  corn,  or  doing  other  work  in  the  field. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  biddon,  to  pray , and 
repe,  to  reap,  or  cut  corn. 

BEDROLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Arra- 
gon  ; 8 leagues  from  Sanguefa. 


BED  ST  RAW,  in  Botany.  See  Galium. 

BEDUSTA,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  ancient  Hindoo 
name  of  the  river  Hydafpes,  or  the  modern  Be  hut. 

BED  WIN,  Great,  in  Geography , is  an  ancient  borough 
town  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  in 
England ; at  the  diftance  of  70  miles  weft  of  London, 
and  17  miles  north  from  Salifbury.  It  is  an  ancient  bo- 
rough by  prefeription,  and  fent  members  to  all  the  parlia- 
ments oi  Edward  the  firft.  During  fome  parts  of  the  fub- 
fequent  reigns,  it  intermitted  fending ; but  from  the  9th 
of  Henry  V.,  two  members  have  conftantly  reprefented 
the  borough.  Thefe  are  eledted  by  about  eighty  perfons 
who  poffefs  freeholds,  or  inhabit  ancient  burgage-houfes. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a port-reve,  afiifted  by  a bailiff, 
and  fome  inferior  officers,  all  of  whom  are  chofen  by  the 
former-  Bedwin  had  formerly  a market  on  Tuefday,  but 
this  has  been  difeontinued  for  fome  years,  in  confequence 
oi  its  proximity  to  the  larger  market  town  of  Marlhorough. 

Dr.  Stukely  and  fome  other  antiquaries  have  given  to 
this  place  the  honours  of  a Roman  ftation,  and  a Saxon 
city  ; but  there  is  little  proof  or  probability,  that  it  was 
ever  the  former.  There  are  fome  entrenchments  remaining 
on  a hill  fouth  of  the  town,  where  it  is  laid  Ciffa  eredled  a 
caftle,  and  where  he  feated  himfelf  as  viceroy  of  Wiltffiire 
and  Berklhire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  a 
fevere  and  deftrudfive  battle  was  fought  near  this  town,  be- 
tween Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  JEfcuin,  a powerful 
Saxon  nobleman,  when,  as  Mr.  Turner  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Hiftory,  charadleriftically  obferves,  “ mutual  deftrudfion 
was  more  confpicuous,  than  the  decifion  of  the  battle.” 

The  church  of  Bedwin  is  a large  ancient  ftrudfure, 
built  moftly  with  flints,  and  ffiaped  in  the  form  of  a crofs. 
Among  the  monuments  it  contains,  is  one  to  fir  John  Sey- 
mour, who  was  father  of  the  protedfor,  and  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  Jane  Seymour.  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  this  lady  was  married  to  the  tyrannic 
monarch  at  a place  called  Wolf-hall,  near  Bedwin,  where  fir 
John  Seymour  then  refided. 

Here  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  pariffi  contains  316 
houfes,  and  1632  inhabitants,  moft  of  whom  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  famous  Oxonian  phyfician,  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  was  born  here. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  the  town  is  Tottenham  park,  a 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Aylelbury.  The  houfe  was  built  by  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Burlington,  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  pa- 
lace belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  after- 
wards created  duke  of  Somerfet.  Tottenham-park  is  part 
of  the  foreft  of  Savernake,  which  is  the  only  private  foreft 
in  England  independently  belonging  to  a fubjedf.  It  is  a 
large  trad!  of  wild  ground,  profufely  wooded,  and  contain- 
ing much  fine  old  oak  timber. 

BEE,  Apis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a genus  of  the  Hyme- 
nopterous  order,  in  the  Linnsean  claffification  of  infedts  ; 
in  Phyfiology,  and  in  Hujbandry,  more  commonly  expreffive 
of  the  common  honey-bee  (apis  mellijica),  although  likewife 
applicable  to  the  various  other  fpecies  of  honey-bees  ; and 
in  a ftill  more  general  fenfe  to  thofe  which  do  not,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  do,  produce  honey  ; thofe  which  live  in 
focieties,  as  well  as  thofe  which  lead  a life  of  folitude,  or  in- 
dependence from  their  kindred  kinds  ; all  which  have  a cer- 
tain appearance  and  calf  of  charadfer,  which,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  claim  the  diftindlive  epithet  of  bee, 
or  honey-bee,  humble  bee,  'wild  bee,  & c. 

The  bee,  or  apis  tribe,  charadterifed  in  the  Linnaean 
fyftem  as  having,  in  common  with  other  hymenopterous  in- 
fers, four  membranaceous  wings,  and  the  female  being 
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armed  with  a fling.  This  genus  comprehends  an  amazing 
number  of  diftinft  fpecies,  many  of  which  are  clearly  afcer- 
tained  ; fome  arc  doubtful ; and  many,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  reafon  by  analogy,  arc  moil;  likely  yet  unknown.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  are  fcarcely  any  genera  of  infedls  that  compre- 
hend a greater  number  or  variety  of  fpecies  than  the  apes. 
The  majority  of  thofe  corredtly  known  have  been  already 
enumerated  under  the  article  Apis,  to  which  the  reader  is 
requefted  to  refer.  The  principal  fubdivifions,  or  natural  fa- 
milies of  the  genus  under  which  they  have  been  deferibed  by 
Linnseus,  and  by  various  writers  before  and  fince  the  time  of 
that  naturalift,  will  be  alfo  found  there.  Defcending  from 
the  minutiae  of  critical  inquiry  into  the  complicated  charac- 
ters of  thofe  fubdivifions,  it  refts  with  us  in  this  place  to 
fpeak  of  the  apes  in  another  point  of  view  : — as  a race  of 
animals  highly  entertaining,  for  their  manners,  habits,  and 
inftindtive  properties,  to  the  naturalift  ; important  to  the  ceco- 
nomift  in  rural  life  ; and  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  trivial 
appellation  of  “ a bee.” 

Under  this  head,  the  common  honey,  or  domefticated  bee, 
demands  the  firft  confideration,  as  it  will  ferve  to  elucidate 
the  peculiarities  of  the  whole  tribe,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  they 
are  of  material  confequence  in  the  concerns  of  human  life. 
By  the  indiferiminate  term  of  the  common  honey-bee,  we 
comprehend  what  are  individually  named  the  queen  bee,  or 
female  j male  bee,  or  drone  ; and  working  bee,  or  neuter. 
The  natural  hiftory  of  the  common  bee  has  been  more  fully 
and  impartially  confidered  than  that  of  any  other  creature 
of  the  infedt  tribe  ; with  the  exception  of  the  filk-worm, 
and  the  coccus  employed  in  dyeing,  there  appears  to  be  none 
more  deferving  of  the  regard  paid  to  it.  As  an  objedl  of 
advantage,  the  honey-bee  has  been  deemed,  by  the  common 
confent  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
be  particularly  attended  to.  We  are  not  to  forget  the  occa- 
fional  recurrence  of  claflic  writers  of  antiquity  to  the  bee  : 
the  paftoral  poets  celebrate  its  praife  ; nor  was  the  cultivation 
of  this  ufeful  creature  overlooked  even  by  the  earlieft  Bri- 
tons, of  whom  we  pofiefs  any  record.  Its  prefervation  and 
its  culture  were  recognized  in  their  laws ; the  bee  itfelf  was 
confidered  as  a moft  ierviceable  domeftic,  and  the  honey  one 
of  the  greateft  delicacies  the  bounty  of  heaven  had  granted 
them.  In  modern  days,  the  importance  of  the  bee  has  fuf- 
fered  a very  fenfible  diminution  in  this  country:  ftill  it  is  cul- 
tivated, and  with  advantage,  by  the  thrifty  agriculturift. 
But  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  fuch  as  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Afia,  its  cul- 
tivation is  attended  with  more  fuccefs  than  with  us  ; the  cli- 
mate of  thofe  countries,  mild,  invigorating,  and  abundantly 
productive  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  perfectly  congenial 
with  the  nature  of  the  bee  ; there  it  requires  but  little  care 
from  the  hand  of  culture,  and  amply  repays  that  little  be- 
llowed with  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  its  induftry. 

Whilft  we  are  fpeaking  on  this  particular  topic,  it  will  not 
be  thought  fuperfiuous  to  advert  to  a few  remarks  that  have 
lately  fallen  from  the  pen  of  M Latreille,  an  ingenious 
French  naturalift,  in  an  introductory  difeourfe  to  the  ftudy 
of  bees  publifhed  laft  year  in  Paris.  “ Dans  la  grande  ferie 
des  animaux  appeles  infeCtes  (fays  that  writer),  il  n’en  eft 
pas  dont  l’hiftoire  prefente  une  auffi  grande  richeffe  de  faits, 
et  une  auffi  prodigieufe  fecondite  de  merveilles.  que  celle  de6 
abeilles.  Sous  les  rapports  de  l’induftrie,  ces  infeCtes  font 
le  chef  d’oeuvre  de  la  toute-puiffance  du  Createur  ; et  1’ 
homme  lui-meme,  fi  fier  de  fes  dons  naturels,  eft,  en  quelque 
forte,  humilie  a la  vue  de  l’interieur  d’une  ruche.  Ceffons 
de  nous  extaiier  fur  la  cabane  fmguliere  du  caftor,  fur  la  con- 
ftruCtion  ingenieufe  du  nid  de  quelques  oifeaux  ; tout  cela 
eft  oublie,  lorfqu’on  voit  les  travaux  de  l’abeille.  Quoi ! 


un  animal,  qui  echappe  prefque  a la  vue,  dont  Porganifation, 
comparee  avec  celle  des  etres  des  clafles  fuperieures,  eft  fi 
imparfaite,  fe  reunit  en  fociete  pour  fonder  une  ville,  s’y 
gouverner  par  des  loix  invariables,  y vivre  dans  une  harmonie 
que  ni  une  population  exceffive,ni  ladiverfite  a’humeurset  des 
caraCteres  des  individus  qui  la  compofent,  ne  fauroient  alterer! 
Quoi!  une  ir.feCte  fi  vil  en  apparence,  travaillera  fansrelache 
pour  raflembler  atomes  par  atomes,  les  materiaux  de  fon  ha- 
bitation, les  petrira,  les  fagonnera  avec  tant  d’art,  elevera  ces 
fuperbes  edifices,  dont  ParchiteCture  a ete  le  fujet  des  medita- 
tions des  plus  grandes  gComelres,  recoltera  avec  tant  de  peine 
cette  liqueur  fi  agreable,  cette  efpece  de  neCtar  connu  fous 
le  nom  de  miel ; et  votre  ame  ne  feroit  pas  ravie  d’etonne- 
ment ! vous  ne  feriez  pas  en  contemplation  ! L’abeille  n’a 
pas  feulement  des  droits  a votre  admiration,  elle  en  a auffi 
fur  votre  coeur.  Si  elle  travaille  avec  tant  de  zele,  e’eft 
moins  pour  la  converfation  de  fa  frele  exiftence,  que  pour 
celle  de  fes  femblables,  pour  la  profperite  de  l’etat.”  In  pur- 
fuing  this  lofty  {train  of  comment,  we  are  lefs  inclined  to 
admit  the  accuracy  of  his  reafaning,than  the  energy  of  diCtion 
with  which  it  is  advanced.  The  philofophy  of  his  argu- 
ments is  loft  in  emphafis  ; and  that  which  requires  coolnefs 
to  difarm  us  of  prejudices,  is  placed  in  a moft  flattering  and 
glowing  light,  more  likely  to  miflead  than  to  inform.  We 
may  reply  to  nearly  all  that  he  has  faid  in  this  refpeCt,  in 
the  precife  words  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who,  after 
a patient  inve (ligation  of  the  bee,  its  operations,  and  mode 
of  life,  has  given  his  opinion,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  upon  this  point  to  the  following  effeCt. — “ From  thefe 
animals  forming  colonies,  and  from  a vail  variety  of  effeCts 
being  produced, andwith  a degree  of  attention  and  nicety  that 
feem  even  to  vie  with  man  ; man,  not  being  in  the  leaft  jea- 
lous, has  wifhed  to  beftow  on  them  more  than  they  poffefs, 
viz.  a reafoning  faculty  ; while  every  aCtion  is  only  inftinc- 
tive,  and  what  they  cannot  avoid  or  alter,  except  from  ne- 
ceffity,  not  from  fancy.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  le- 
giflators,  even  mathematicians:  indeed,  on  a fuperficial  view, 
there  is  fome  fhew  of  reafon  for  fuch  fuppofitions ; but  peo- 
ple have  gone  much  farther,  and  have  filled  up  from  their 
own  imagination  every  blank,  but  in  fo  unnatural  a way, 
that  one  reads  it  as  if  it  were  the  defeription  of  a monfter.” 
The  prevailing  fentiments  of  this  latter  writer  precifely  cor- 
refponding  with  thofe  of  a well-known  moralizing  poet,  may 
be  ftill  more  elegantly  enforced  ; — 

*******  The  realm  of  bees 

************** 

* * thefe,  for  ever,  though  a monarch  reige, 

Their  feparate  cells  and  properties  maintain. 

Mark  what  unvaried  laws  preferve  each  ftate ; 

Laws  wife  as  nature,  and  as  fix’d  as  fate.” 

Pope. 

To  a certain  extent  this  opinion  is  inadmiffible.  The  uner- 
ring laws  by  which  the  bees  are  governed,  imply  rather  the 
iuftinttive  compliance  of  the  creature!  with  the  appointed  or- 
dinance of  the  Creator,  than  the  refut  of  any  reafoning  fa- 
culty. We  are  “ to  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature’s 
God.”  We  admire,  we  are  wrapt  in  aftonilhment  at  the 
wonderful  order  preferred  amidft  fuch  a vaft  fociety  of  con- 
temptible animals  : their  /kill  is  worthy  of  our  contempla- 
tion, their  induftry  of  our  imitation  ; but  when  we  hear  of 
the  prudence,  the  fagacity,  or  wifdom  of  a bee,  compared, 
nay  analyfed,  by  the  fame  criterion  as  the  ftupendous  powers 
of  intellect  in  man,  the  wild  conjectures  of  the  enthufiaftic 
obferver  fink  into  contempt  beneath  the  calm  reflettion  of 
the  mind,  and  beneath  the  pen  of  criticifm.  Much  as  we  are 
amufed  with  the  perfeftion  of  its  works,  with  the  prevailing 
order,  the  policy,  and  affiduities  of  the  bee,  in  its  focial 
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mode  of  life,  we  cannot  perceive  the  benefit  likely  to  refult 
to  the  architect,  the  geometrician,  or  the  ftatefman,  by 
making  thefe  the  fubjedts  of  their  contemplation. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  only  in  a general  manner  ; in 
defcending  to  particulars,  the  fubject  before  us  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  a variety  of  diilindt  branches,  under  every 
one  of  which  it  is  necefiary  the  Bee  fhould  be  confidered. 
The  line  of  difcrimi.nation  is  to  be  firft  drawn  between 
thofe  which  herd  in  focieties,  and  are  moil  conducive  to  the 
intereft  of  mankind : thofe  which,  living  in  focieties,  are 
rather  injurious  than  of  utility;  and  thofe  which  are  foli- 
tary,  and  of  courfe,  like  the  latter,  live  in  a ftate  of  wild- 
nefs.  Bees  of  the  fxrft  defcription  confift  only  of  a few 
fpecies  ; the  fpecies  of  wild  affociated  bees  are  rather  more 
numerous  ; but  the  far  greater  number  are  folitary. 

While  we  are  fpeaking  of  thofe  included  in  the  firft  clafs, 
our  attention  again  reverts  with  much  propriety  to  the  com- 
mon bee,  between  which,  and  the  other  forts  of  honey-bees, 
the  line  of  parallel  is  fo  intimately  connedted,  that  they  can- 
not eaiily,  and  need  not  neceffarily  be  regarded  feparately. 
Of  the  common  bee  we  are  to  confider  the  queen  bee,  male 
bee,  and  working  bee  ; their  ftrudture  and  anatomy  ; their 
economy,  generation,  prefervation,  and  varieties  ; the 
other  analogous  fpecies  produdtive  of  honey  ; the  general 
habits  of  thofe  bees  which  live  in  focieties ; and  of  thofe 
which  are  of  a folitary  difpolition.  The  architecture  of 
Bees,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  common  honey  bee,  will 
fall  under  notice  in  the  article  Honey-Comb  ; — Colonies  of 
Bees,  under  Hive  and  Hiving  ; — the f 'warming  of  Bees, 
their  Wax  and  Honey,  under  their  refpedtive  articles. 

Bee,  Sexes  of.  There  are  in  every  hive  or  colony  three 
forts  of  bees,  which  Linnseus  calls  regina  (fcemina),  fuci, 
(mares),  andoperariae  (fpadones).  The  firft  is  the  queen,  or 
female  ; the  fecond  the  drones,  or  males ; and  the  laft  the 
working  bees,  or  neuters.  The  queen  is  larger  than  the 
others  ; fire  is  armed  with  a fting,  and  has  thirteen  joints  in 
the  antennae,  including  the  radicle  j thofe  of  the  male  have 
one  joint  more  in  the  antennas  ; the  eyes  in  this  fex  are  large, 
and  it  is  deftitute  of  a fting  : the  working  bees  are  armed 
with  a powerful  fting,  and  have  fifteen  joints  in  the  antennae. 
And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  circumftance 
of  the  antennae  in  the  female  and  neuter  bee,  containing  the 
fame  number  of  articulations,  were  not  obierved  till  lately. 
Linnaeus  tells  us  the  antennae  of  the  female  has  ten  joints, 
the  male  eleven,  and  the  working  bee  fifteen  ; the  difcovery 
to  the  contrary  is  due  to  Mr.  Kirby,  who,  to  ufe  his  own 
language,  fays  ; “ In  every  one  of  thefe  affertior.s,  with 
due  deference  to  a name  fo  great  be  it  fpoken,  Linnaeus  is 
miftaken.” 

Bees,  Structure  and  Anatomy  of.  There  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly ftriking  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  bee.  In  their  form 
they  vary  in  different  fpecies,  and  in  different  fexes,  but  ge- 
nerally fpeaking  they  are  uniformly  bulky  animals,  having 
the  head  large,  the  eyes  oval  and  confpicuous,  the  thorax 
broad  and  thick,  as  well  as  the  body,  and  moft  are  com- 
monly covered  with  hair  or  down  ; tiie  fexes  diftinguifhable 
by  the  number  of  articulations  in  the  antennas  (being  one 
more  in  thofe  of  the  male  than  the  female),  and  the  mouth 
furnifhed  with  ftrong  injlrumenta  ribaria.  The  jaws  and  lip 
of  the  apis  mellifica  are  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  the  for- 
mer bidentated  ; as  in  other  bees,  the  jaws  open  to  the 
ricrht  and  left,  and  ferve  to  carry  out  of  the  hives  any  thing 
tlfat  incommodes  them.  To  thofe  which  have  no  fting,  the 
teeth  of  thefe  jaws  are  of  effential  fervice  in  their  wars 
with  fuch  as  poffefs  that  formidable  weapon  ; and  it  is  be- 
lieved, but  on  what  foundation  is  uncertain,  that  the  wounds 
inflided  by  means  of  thefe  teeth  inevitably  prove  mortal  to 


the  other,  or  flinging  bees,  when  they  bite.  The  tongue 
in  different  kinds  of  bees  is  very  different  in  fliape.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  in  the  more  induftrious  fpecies,  this  in- 
ftrument,  when  ftretched  out,  is  fiiorter  than  in  the  others  : 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  tongue  of  the  common  honey-bee  is 
long,  infledted,  and  extremely  pliant  ; by  means  of  this,  the 
bee  not  only  procures  itfelf  necefiary  fubfiftence,  but  it  is 
alfo  employed  by  the  animal  to  colled  the  honey,  which 
we  appropriate  to  ourfelves.  The  parts  of  which  the  tongue 
confifts  in  different  bees  are  not  uniformly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fame  terms  in  the  works  of  entomological  writers.  Pro- 
bofeis  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Kirby,  after  the  example  of 
Linnaeus,  when  defining  the  Apis  genus,  calls  the  tongue, 
together  with  all  the  machinery  that  belongs  to  it,  inclufive 
of  the  {heath  or  vagina.  This  is  more  fully  illuftrated  in 
his  diffedtions  of  the  probofeis  of  the  male,  the  female, 
and  the  neuter  of  the  common  honey-bee,  wherein  theftruc- 
ture  of  this  inftrument,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it 
confifts,  are  corredtly  diferiminated.  It  may  not  be  altoge- 
ther irrelevant  to  our  purpofe  to  follow  this  agreeable  writer, 
in  fome  degree,  whilft  explaining  the  ftrudture  of  the  pro- 
bofeis or  tongue.  This  part  of  the  bee  is  faid  to  confiit  of 
feven  pieces  ; Mr.  Kirby  ipeaks  of  more,  viz.  the  fulcrum, 
tubus,  valvuke,  cardo,  lora,  palpi  exteriores,  palpi  interi- 
ores,  lacinise  exteriores,  laeinire  interiores,  and  lingua.  The 
fulcrum  is  that  part  upon  which  the  tube  is  feated,  and  has 
been  noticed  both  by  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur ; the  lat- 
ter of  whom  calls  it  le  pivot.  Tubus  is  that  part  called  by 
Fabricius  the  bafe  of  the  tongue,  and  by  Swammerdam  and 
others  the  fheath  of  the  tongue,  including  the  bafe  of  that 
organ  ; and  in  a certain  meafure  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  valvuke.  The  latter, or  valvula,  form  the  exterior  {heath 
of  the  tongue.  As  to  the  cardo,  cardines  intervene  between 
the  valvulae  and  the  lora,  and  feem  to  perform  the  office  of 
hinges.  Reaumur  mentions  thefe  as  “ filets  tendineux  par 
les  quels  les  tiges  font  attachees  a leurs  appuis.”  Lora  are  fo 
named  by  Mr.  Kirby  from  their  ufe,  which  feems  to  be  to 
let  out  or  pull  in  the  probofeis,  being  thofe  parts  which 
Reaumur  calls  “ les  leviers when  the  probofeis  is  extend- 
ed, the  angle  on  which  the  fulcrum  of  the  tube  fits,  is  ob- 
ferved to  point  towards  the  brealt,  but  when  retradled,  its 
pofition  changes,  and  it  points  towards  the  mouth.  Pal- 
pi exteriores  are  organs  noticed  in  the  rude  {ketch  of 
the  probofeis  of  the  hive  bee  by  Swammerdam,  who  does 
not,  however,  fpeak  of  them.  In  this  kind  they  are  fmall, 
and  confifting  only  of  a fingle  joint,  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Reaumur  ; in  fome  bees  they  are  large,  and  con- 
tain from  one  to  fix  joints.  Palpi  interiores  are  thofe 
parts  of  the  probofeis  which  Reaumur  diftinguifhes  by  the 
term  “ barbes  in  the  common  bee,  thefe  confift  only  of 
two  articulations  ; in  other  fpecies  they  are  known  to  con- 
tain a greater  number.  De  Geer  calls  thefe  little  organs, 
“ les  petit  barbillons.”  Lacinia  exteriores  are  to  be  met  with 
in  alrnoft  every  family  of  the  apis  genus.  Lacinia  interiores 
are  peculiar  to  the  apis,  and  embrace  and  defend  the  tongue 
where  it  enters  the  tube  ; thefe  are  called  by  Swammerdam 
the  third  pair  of  joints  or  the  probofeis  ; Reaumur  mentions 
them  as  “ pieces  qui  embraffent  et  fortifient  la  trompe 
Latreille,  in  his  Nomada  family,  names  them  “ foies  late- 
rales.”  Lingua,  or  the  true  tongue,  called  fometimes  by 
De  Geer  “le  levre  inferieur,”  or  inferior  lip,  is  occafionally 
mentioned  by  Fabricius  under  the  term  ot  labium,  or  lip. 
Roemer,  in  a work  entitled  “ Genera  Infedtorum,  & c.” 
lays  down  the  character  of  apis  thus;  — “Jaws  dentated, 
with  an  infledted  probofeis,  with  two  bivalve  {hells,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  included.”  Latreille,  in  a work  recently  pub- 
ljfiied,  divides  the  apis  genus  into  two  families . the  firft, 
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correfponding  with  the  melilta  of  Kirby,  has  thefe  charac- 
ters : “ Machoires  et  langue  tres  alongees,  deux  ou  trois 
fois  plus  longues  que  la  tete,  dirigees  en  avant  dans  1’inac- 
tion,  et  dont  la  bafe  refort  inferieurement  de  la  cavite  ou 
elles  font  logees.  Partie  faillant  de  la  langue  evafee,  a trois 
divifions  plus  coxrte  que  la  gaine  : celle-ci  longue  et  cylin- 
drique.”  The  two  Fabrician  genera,  hytaus  and  andrena, 
are  arranged  under  this  fqmily  ; the  tongue  in  hyleeus  is 
thus  defcribed,  “ langue  large  ; divifions  du  milieu  echan- 
eree,  dentelee,  ciliee.”  In  andrena,  “ langue  oblongue ; 
divifion  au  milieu  en  point  renfendue.”  La  gaine,  or  fheath 
of  the  tongue,  is  not  invariably  cylindrical  in  this  divifion 
(melitta)  of  apes  ; it  is  fometimes  conical. 

In  the  family  which  includes  the  true  apes  of  Kirby,  the 
tongue  is  thus  defcribed  by  Latreille  : “ langue  tres  pro- 
longee,  etroite,  lineaire  prefque,  cylindrique,  un  peu  coria- 
cee,  a papilles  vers  1’extremite,  flechie  a la  fortie  de  la  gaine.1' 
Nomada,  apis,  and  eitcera  of  Latreille  are  included  under 
this  head.  His  nomada  is  thus  charadlerifed  ftill  further  : 
“ langue  d’une  piece  avec  deux  ties  petites  foies  laterales.” 
Apis,  “ langue  de  trois  pieces  (organes  de  la  nutrition  plus 
petits  dans  les  males).”  Eucera,  “ langue  de  cinq  pieces.” 
We  have  deemed  it  requifite  to  be  thus  minute  in  following 
the  obfervations  of  Kirby,  Latreille,  and  others,  who  have 
diffedled  and  examined  the  flrudlure  of  the  probofcis  in  dif- 
ferent bees,  with  the  aid  of  microfcopic  glaffes,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  {hewing  the  fallacy  of  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion, that  in  all  bees  the  llrudlure  of  this  organ  mull  be  the 
fame.  For  inftanco,  we  fee  that  in  one  family  the  tongue 
is  very  long,  more  than  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
head,  with  the  extremity  opening  into  three  divifions,  the 
whole  of  which  is  contained  within  a fheath  of  a cylindrical 
form  ; in  others  this  part  is  conical.  Some  have  a large 
tongue,  with  the  middle  divifion  of  it  doping,  jagged,  and 
ciliated,  and  the  end  truncated;  again,  others  have  an  ob- 
long tongue,  the  middle  piece  of  which  is  cleft  or  lacerated 
at  the  tip.  In  many,  the  tongue  is  very  long,  ftraight  or 
linear,  almofl  cylindrical  and  papillous  at  the  extremity  ; 
while  the  tongue  in  others  confifts  of  a lingle  piece,  having 
two  lateral  laciniae  of  a fmall  fize  ; and  fometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tongue  is  formed  of  five  pieces  ; in  the  hyleeus, 
andrena,  and  nomada  families,  the  tongue  is  three-cleft,  in 
apis  five-cleft,  and  in  eucera  feven-oleft. 

In  the  formation  of  the  probofcis,  the  purpofe  for  which 
nature  has  defigned  this  curious  inftrument  is  very  apparent. 
That  of  the  common  bee  has  been  examined  with  attention. 
Firft,  the  fheath  or  external  parts  are  obferved  to  protedt 
and  {Lengthen  the  organs  of  nutrition  which  they  contain; 
the  valves  of  the  (heath  are  difpofed  on  each  fide  of  the 
tongue  in  pairs;  with  the  tongue  itfelf,  which  is  pervious,  the 
bee  extrafts  and  gathers  the  nedlareous  juices  from  flowers, 
which  are  (hortly  after  converted  into  honey.  The  two  pieces 
of  the  exterior  fheath  are  horny  or  membranaceous  ; thofe 
of  the  inner  {heath  are  placed  higher  above  the  bafe  than 
the  exterior  ones.  The  probofcis  is  partly  membranaceous, 
and  partly  of  a griftly  nature,  and  has  the  lower  part  formed 
in  fuch  a manner  that  it  is  capable  of  confiderable  diftenfion, 
by  means  of  which  the  internal  cavity  may  be  prodigioufly 
enlarged,  and  rendered  capacious  enough  to  receive  a great 
quantity  of  native  honey.  When  the  probofcis  is  {hut  up, 
and  inadlive,  it  is  very  much  flattened,  and  broader  than  it 
is  thick.  The  lower  and  membranaceous  parts  of  the  trunk 
at  the  bafe  have  no  hairs  upon  them,  but  are  covered  with 
little  tranfparent  protuberances  that  are  placed  in  regular 
order,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  each  other  ; thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  glandules,  and  may  have  a confiderable  {hare 
in  changing  or  preparing  the  honey  that  is  fwallowed  or 
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taken  up  by  the  probofcis.  Down  the  middle  of  the- pro. 
bofcis  there  is  a tube  of  a much  harder  nature  than  the  fides 
which  becomes  rather  tapering  towards  the  apex,  where  the 
probofcis  is  very  thick  fet  with  fmall  hairs,  which  may 
ferve  to  keep  it  in  a proper  fituation  when  in  ufe. 

The  probofcis  is  not  cylindrical,  but  rather  a kind  of 
convex  blade,  terminating  to  all  appearance  in  a point;  and 
the  fheaths  are  fo  contrived  as  to  cover  little  more  than  the 
upper  part  of  it.  Thefe  exterior  (heaths  lap  over  each  other 
on  the  upper  part,  fo  that  the  outiide  of  the  probofcis  is 
protected  by  a very  ftrong  double  cafe  ; a covering  that  was 
unneceffary  for  the  under  part,  becaufe,  when  this  inftrument 
is  in  ufe,  the  fheaths  are  opened,  but  when  inadlive,  it  is  fo 
folded,  that  the  under  part  is  protedlcd  by  the  bodyr  of  the 
bee.  Within  the  exterior  fheath,  and  near  the  bottom,  are 
two  levers,  which  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  probofcis,  and 
by  the  motion  of  which  it  is  rafted  or  lowered.  If  a bee  is 
attentively  obferved  when  it  alights  upon  a full  blown  flow- 
er, the  adlivity  and  addrefs  with  which  it  employs  this  ap- 
paratus will  prove  highly  entertaining.  The  tongue  is  firft 
protruded,  then  lengthened,  then  fhortencd,  and  continually 
kept  in  motion,  bending  and  turning  in  every  pofiible  direc- 
tion to  adapt  itfelf  to  the  form  of  the  flower. 

The fling  of  the  Bee  is  a curious  weapon,  adapted  to  the 
induftrious  habits  of  its  life,  which  expofe  it  to  a multitude 
of  dangers.  It  is  truly  an  inftrument  in  every  manner  calcu- 
lated for  offenfive  or  defenfive  operations  in  the  annoyance 
of  its  enemies.  The  wound  which  the  bee  inflidls  with  its 
fling  is  fevere,  to  its  little  antagonifts  it  oftentimes  proves 
mortal,  becaufe  it  not  only  ftrikes  deeply  into  their  bodies, 
but  conveys  at  the  lame  time  a powerful  poiion  into  the 
wound  which  it  occafions.  In  the  queen  or  female  bee, 
the  fling  is  longer  as  well  as  ftouter  than  in  the  working  bee, 
and  is  bent  a little  under  the  belly.  The  female  and  the 
working  bees  are  thofe  only  which  are  furniihed  with  a filing; 
for  the  male,  as  before  obferved,  has  none.  The  fling  in 
both  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  certain  mufcles  attached 
to  its  bafe,  and  contained  within  the  abdomen,  where  alfo 
the  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  the  poifon  is  concealed.  This 
internal  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  the  poifon  has  been 
mifconceived : every  writer,  except  the  late  Mr.  Hunter, 
confiders  it  as  a lingle  receptacle  ; whereas  it  appears,  from 
the  obfervations  of  that  judicious  anatomift,  to  confifl  not 
of  one,  but  of  two  fmall  dudts,  although  thofe  two  feem  to 
unite  into  one  : thefe  are  fituated  in  the  region  of  the  abdo- 
men among  the  air  veflels,  and  when  preffed,  injedt  into  the 
pafiage  of  the  fling  the  poifonous  fluid  drop  by  drop.  The 
fling  is  apparently  thick  and  folid  at  the  bale,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity remarkably  acute  ; fuch  is  its  appearance  to  the  com- 
mon obferver : but  ftriblly  fpeaking,  this  is. nothing  more  than 
the  fheath  or  cafe  in  which  the  genuine  fling  is  contained;  the 
latteris  an  apparatus  confifting  of  two  extremely  flenderbeard- 
ed  darts,  each  of  whicli  has  five  or  fix  recurved  teeth  or 
barbs  placed  near  their  extremity,  or,  according  to  Derham, 
they  amount  to  eight  recurved  teeth  on  each  dart.  The 
fheath  is  of  an  horny  fubftance,  round  at  the  bafe,  and  on 
the  fides  grooved,  ending  in  a fharp  point,  and  has  au  open- 
ing near  the  tip,  through  which  the  two  bearded  darts  are 
protruded  beyond  the  breath,  when  the  bee  is  in  the  adt  of 
flinging.  When  the  two  barbed  darts,  of  which  the  true 
fling  confifts,  are  united,  they  eafily  enter  the  flefh,  and 
then  opening  a little,  become  for  a moment  moft  fecurely 
fixed  by  means  of  the  teeth  with  which  they  are  befet. 
Some  fay  one  of  thefe  darts  is  rather  longer  than  tfie  other, 
and  fixes  its  beards,  or  teeth,  firft  ; and  the  other  inllantly 
following,  they  penetrate  alternately  deeper  and  deeper, 
holding  themfelves  firmly  in  the  flefti  with  their  beards, 
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till  tire  whole  fling  is  buried  in  the  wound,  and  the  poif-on 
injected.  When  once  the  bee  has  completely  transfixed  its 
fling  into  the  flefh,  the  acrid  cauftic  liquo',  called  the  poi- 
fon,  is  preffed  from  the  glands  in  which  it  is  fecreted,  and 
palling  down  the  channels  of  the  darts,  difcharges  its  malig- 
nant contents  into  the  wound,  occafioning  an  acute  pain  and 
fuelling  of  the  part,  the  inflammation  of  which  continues 
not  unfrequently  for  feveral  days  after.  Dr.  Hunter,  being 
delirous  of  afcertaining  the  force  of  this  poifonous  fluid, 
dipped  needles  into  it,  with  which  he  pncked  the  back  of 
his  hand  ; the  like  experiment  he  tried  on  the  fame  part 
with  needles  that  were  not  dipped  into  it,  and  found  that 
the  pundlures  occafioned  by  the  former  grew  fore  and  in- 
flamed, while  the  others  did  not. 

But  if  the  wound  which  the  bee  inflidds  be  painful  to  thofe 
who  receive  it,  to  the  bee  it  is  attended  often  with  more  fe- 
rious  harm,  for  it  inevitably  proves  fatal  if  by  any  acci- 
dent the  fting  is  broken  off  in  the  adl  of  inflicting  it.  When 
the  creature  (trikes  its  fting  deep  into  the  flefh,  and  the  per- 
fon  Harts,  and  difcompofes  the  bee  before  it  can  difengage 
itfelf,  the  fling  is  almolt  certain  of  being  broken  off,  and 
left  flicking  in  the  wound.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  pa- 
tience to  Hand  quiet,  the  bee  will  bring  the  two  (lender  darts 
clofe  together,  and  withdraw  the  whole,  in  which  cafe  the 
wound  is  always  lefs  painful.  A wafp  is  not  fo  liable  to 

leave  its  fling  in  the  wound  as  a bee  ; the  beards  of  the 
darts  being  ffiorter,  and  the  infedt  more  nimble  and  vigo- 
rous in  its  operations.  When  the  bee  means  to  fling,  it 
flies  about  the  objedt  of  its  anger  very  quickly,  and  by  the 
velocity  of  its  motions,  feems  to  evade  being  (truck  or  at- 
tacked to  advantage,  while  preparing  for  the  aflault.  The 
found  emitted  at  this  time  is  alfo  peculiar,  and  to  thofe  ac- 
cuflomed  to  bees,  is  perfectly  well  underflood.  “ The  dan- 
ger of  being  flung  by  bees  (it  has  been  faid),  may  be  in  a 
great  meafure  prevented  by  a quiet  compofed  behaviour.  A 
thoufand  bees  will  fly  and  buzz  about  a perfon  without 
hurting  him,  if  he  will  but  Hand  itill  and  forbear  dilturbing 
them,  even  when  near  his  face  ; in  which  cafe  he  may  ob- 
ferve  them  for  hours  'ogether  without  danger;  but  if  he 
molefls  orbeats  them  away,  he  ufually  fuffers  for  it.”  In  the 
“ Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries”  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  a perfon  is  in  perfedt  fafety  in  the  midfl  of  myriads  of 
bees,  if  he  were  to  keep  his  mouth  carefully  (hut,  and 
breathe  gently  through  the  noflrils  only  ; the  human  breath, 
it  would  feem,  being  peculiarly  offenfive  to  their  delicate 
organs  : and  merely  with  this  precaution,  it  is  faid,  the  hives 
may  be  turned  up,  and  even  part  of  the.  comb  cut  out 
while  the  bees  are  at  work. 

Reaumur  made  life  of  no  other  remedy  for  the  fling  of 
the  bee  than  to  bathe  the  part  affedted  with  cold  water,  a 
remedy  which  in  molt  cafes  will  allay  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion only  duri  g the  time  of  its  application.  Oil  of  olives, 
or  fweet  almonds,  applied  to  it  alleviates  the  pain.  Lom- 
bard, a late  French  writer,  in  his  ,s  Manuel  neceffaire  au 
vijlageois  pour  foigner  les  abeilles,”  preferibes  a better  re- 
medy. He  recommends  that  the  wound  be  preffed,  to  cleanfe 
it  as  much  as  poffible  from  the  venomous-  fluid,  and  then 
rubbed  with  alkali,  or  with  a little  diluted  quick  lime,  by 
means  of  which  the  properties  of  the  pcifon  will  be  neutra- 
lized ; the  wounded  part,  after  the  application  of  this  re- 
medy, rm.ft  be  well  wafhed  with  cold  water,  when  both  the 
ain  and  fwelling  will  be  found  to  have  received  confidera- 
le  relief. 

JBees,  Voice  of.  The  bee  is  capable  of  emitting  either 
by  the  mouth  or  motion  of  the  wings,  a variety  of  founds, 
fxpreffive  of  its  anger,  fear,  contentment,  and  other  paffions  ; 
a-curcumftance  hitherto  but  very  (lightly  regarded  by  thofe 
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writers  who  have,  in  other  refpedts,  entered  moft  minutely 
into  the  hitlory  of  this  animal.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  paper 
or.  the  honey-bee,  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
fays  a few  words  on  this  fubjedt.  Bees,  he  tells  us,  may  be 
faid  to  have  a voice;  or  at  lead,  that  they  are  able  to  form 
feveral  diftindt  founds.  They  give  a found  when  flying, 
which  they  can  vary  according  to  circumflances.  One  acr 
cuitomed  to  bees  can  immediately  tell  when  a bee  intends 
to  make  an  attack  by  the  found,  moil  likely  of  the  wings, 
but  that  is  not  certain  ; it  may  iffue  from  the  mouth.  The 
bees  may  be  feen  {landing  at  the  door  of  their  hive,  with 
the  belly  rather  railed,  and  moving  their  wings,  by  which 
means  a noife  is  occafioned.  But  they  produce  a noife  in- 
dependent of  that  made  by  the  wings  ; for  if  a bee  be 
fmeared  all  over  with  honey,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  wings  to 
adhere  together,  the  bee  will  be  perceived  to  make  a fhrill 
and  peevifh  found  while  the  wings  remain  motionlefs.  To 
afeertain  this  matter  with  a dill  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
Mr.  Hunter  held  a bee  by  the  leg  with  a pair  of  pincers* 
and  very  clearly  obferved  diat  the  creature  made  the  fame 
peevifh  noife  while  the  wings  were  perfectly  llill.  After 
this,  he  even  cut  the  wings  off,  when  the  poor  bee  continued 
to  make  the  fame  noife  as  before.  He  immerfed  the  bee  in 
water,  but  it  did  not  then  produce  any  noife,  till  it  was 
much  teized,  when  the  fame  found  was  heard  as  in  the  former 
indance : during  this  experiment,  he  could  obferve  the 
water,  or  rather  the  furface  of  contact  of  the  water  with 
the  air,  vibrating  at  the  orifice  of  an  air-hole  fituated  at  the 
root  of  the  wing.  The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  the  bees, 
or  fome  kinds  of  them  at  lead,  make  a noife  the  evening 
before  they  fwarm,  which  is  a kind  of  ring  or  found  refem- 
bling  that  of  a fmall  trumpet  ; and  by  comparing  it  with 
the  notes  of  the  piano -forte,  it  feemed  to  i-e  the  lame  with 
the  lower  A of  the  treble. — When  the  bees  return  from  their 
daily  excurfions  in  the  fields,  to  their  hives  at  evening, 
loaded  with  farina  and  honey,  they  are  well  known  to  fing 
or  hum  a foft  melodious  tone  expreffive  of  their  content- 
ment. Entomologids  are  well  aware  that  the  found  emit- 
ted by  the  bee  is  fufceptible  of  certain  modulations.  Some 
of  thefe  proceed  undoubtedly  from  the  motion  of  the  wings* 
and  vary  in  tone  as  they  ere  moved  with  greater  or  lefs 
velocity,  juft  as  we  obferve  in  other  infedls  furnifhed  with 
tranfparent  wings;  and  in  fome  degree  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  infedt  race,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  which 
have  very  fmall  wings,  or  are  entirely  deditute  of  them. 
From  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hunter  on  the  emiffion  of  air 
from  the  lateral  trachea,  or  air  veffel  in  the  fide,  it  would 
feem,  that  a certain  found  may  be  caufed  by  means  of  thefe 
little  organs  : the  remark  of  this  anatomifl  deferves  more 
cor.fideration  than  he  appeared  to  be  himfelf  purfuaded  of, 
fince  we  know  that  the  finging  of  the  cicada,  a noify  tribe 
of  infedts,  proceeds  not  from  the  mouth,  but  from  two 
lateral  openings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  abdomen  ; the 
found  being  produced  by  means  of  a moft  fingular  internal 
organization,  and  tranfmitted  through  thofe  openings  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  creature.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  many 
infedts  may  be  furnifhed  with  lateral  organs  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  a certain  noife,  although  not  exadlly  of  the  fame 
drudlure  in  the  cicada,  and  certainly  upon  a much  fmaller 
feale.  That  a bee  emits  a found  from  the  mouth,  is  alfo 
believed.  A gentleman  within  our  knowledge,  who  has 
made  the  manners  of  bees  his  particular  ftudy,  can  with  the 
utmoft  facility  declare  the  fex  of  any  bee  that  may  chance 
to  pals  near  him,  by  attending  only  to  the  motion  and  found 
emitted  by  it  whilft  in  flight. 

Bees,  Age  of.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  term  of  life  in  the  honey-bee.  Among  the  ancients 
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it  was  thought  to  extend  to  nine  or  ten  years.  Virgil  and 
Pliny  limit  it  to  feven.  Some  fuppofe  that  they  are  annual ; 
■others,  that  they  live  many  years,  but  the  latter  idea  is  almoft 
exploded  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  although  they 
-may  be  conlidered  as  annual,  a few  of  the  females  certainly 
live  through  the  winter,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a new 
fociety  in  the  enfuing  fummer.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  Mr. 
Hunter  imagines  the  queen,  or  queens,  to  be  impregnated 
by  the  males,  and  as  the  males  do  not  provide  for  themielves, 
they  become  burdenfome  to  the  working  bees,  and  are  there- 
fore deftroyed  as  ufelefs,  and  thrown  out  of  the  hives. 
When  the  bees  fet  about  the  bufinefs  of  providing  their 
winter  ftore,  every  operation  ceafes,  excepting  that  of  col- 
lecting honey  and  bee-bread  for  the  future  fubfiitence  of 
the  colony.  At  this  particular  crifis,  it  would  feem  as  if 
the  males  were  confcious  of  their  approaching  danger,  for 
they  do  not  reft  as  before  on  the  mouth  of  the  hive  either 
when  going  in  or  coming  out  ; activity  is  apparent  in  all  their 
actions.  But  this  avails  them  little,  nor  does  it  avert, 
though  it  may  protraCt,  their  fate,  for  a fhort  time  : they 
are  commonly  attacked  by  the  labouring  bees,  one,  two,  or 
three  together,  and  feeming  to  be  incapable  of  making  any 
refiftance,  or  anxious  to  avoid  the  conteft,  attempt  only  to 
enfure  their  fafety  by  haftening  out  of  the  way  of  their 
cruel  enemies  as  fpeedily  as  poffible.  The  labourers  do  not 
fting  the  males,  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us,  but  only  pinch,  tor- 
ment, and  pull  them  about,  as  if  to  wear  them  out,  and 
haften,  by  fuch  violent  treatment,  the  death  of  thele  hap- 
Jefs  creatures,  who  would  die  naturally  in  the  fpace  of  a lit- 
tle time  after. 

Bees,  Economy  of.  When  we  fpeak  in  a familiar’manner 
of  the  economy  of  bees,  fuch  as  the  fecreting  of  wax,  the 
conftruAing  of  honeycombs,  ranging  the  fields  and  gardens 
to  colleCt  farina  and  nedareous  juices  for  the  preparation  of 
wax  and  honey  ; attending,  nurturing,  and  feeding  the 
maggots  or  larvae,  covering  in  the  chryialifes  or  pupae,  &c. 
the  labouring  bee  alone  is  meant,  for  the  females  and  the 
males  are  only  implicated  in  the  common  concern,  fo  far  as 
relates  to  the  well  government  of  the  colony,  and  generation 
of  the  future  brood.  Among  thofe  who  have  minutely 
treated  on  this  fubjed,  (the  economy  of  bees,)  many  have 
related  very  wonderful  and  incredible  eircumltances  ; the 
moral  virtues  (as  it  has  well  been  faid)  have  all,  at  one  time 
or  other,  been  attributed  to  the  bees.  They  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  prudence,  induftry,  mutual  affedion, 
unity,  loyalty  to  their  fovereign  queen,  public  fpirit,  fobriety, 
and  cleanlinefs.  The  fagacity  of  bees  in  forefeeing  rain,  or 
cold  has  been  often  mentioned  : this  is  not  very  queitionable  : 
for  a fhort  time,  at  leaft,  before  we  are  ienfible  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  their  condud  proves  that  they 
are  not  ignorant  of  it.  Mr.  Hunter  frequently  obferved 
their  return  home  in  great  numbers  before  rain  or  cold 
was  coming  on,  without  being  able  to  perceive  himfelf,  till 
fome  time  after,  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Bees  require  a coniiderable  degree  of  heat ; the 
eggs  mult  be  kept  warm,  and  neither  the  larvae  nor  chryia- 
lifes, it  is  aflerted,  will  live  in  cold  of  6o°  or  70  . “ Bees 

(fays  one  writer)  feem  to  be  warned  of  the  appearance 
of  bad  weather,  by  fome  particular  feeling.  It  iometimes 
happens,  even  when  they  are  very  aftiduous  and  bufy,  that 
they  on  a fudden  ceafe  from  their  work  : not  a fingle  one 
ftirs  out ; and  thofe  that  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  iuch 
prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors  of  their  habitations  are 
too  fmall  to  admit  them.  On  this  occafion,  look  up  to  the 
Iky,  and  you  will  foon  difeover  fome  of  thofe  black  clouds 
which  denote  impending  rain.  Whether  they  fee  the  clouds 
gathering  for  it,  as  fome  imagine,  or  whether  (as  is  much 


more  probable)  they  feel  fome  other  effects  of  it  upon  their 
bodies,  is  not  yet  determined ; but  it  is  alleged,  that  no 
bee  is  ever  caught  even  in  what  we  call  a fudden  Ihower, 
unlefs  it  have  been  at  a veiy  great  diftance  from  the  hive, 
or  have  been  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  been  fickly,  and 
unable  to  fly  fo  fail  as  the  reft.  Cold  is  a great  enemy  to 
them.  To  defend  themielves  againft  its  elfeds  during  a 
hard  winter,  they  crowd  together  in  the  middle  of  the  hive, 
and  buzz  about,  and  thereby  excite  a warmth  that  is  often 
perceptible  by  laying  the  hand  upon  the  glafs  window  of 
the  hire.  They  teem  to  underftand  one  another  by  the 
motion  of  their  wings  : when  the  queen  wants  to  quit  the 
hive,  the  gives  a little  buzz  ; and  all  the  others  immediately 
follow  her  example,  and  retire  along  with  her.” 

Although  many  of  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  bee  are  fabulous,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
in  their  domeftic  operations,  has  furni Hied  many  real  fa<fts 
that  are  as  furp riling  as  thofe  which  are  apparently,  or  per- 
haps wholly,  groundiefs.  It  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that  at 
certain  times,  when  they  think  their  ftores  likely  to  fall 
fhort,  they  make  no  fcruple  to  kill  and  throw  out  of  the 
hives  their  own  offspring  ; the  larvae  and  young  bees  of  the 
male  or  drone  kind,  fcarcely  extricated  from  their  pupa  ftate, 
have  been  carried  away  and  left  to  perifn.  They  may  be 
juft  in  fome  refpedts  in  their  own  kingdom,  and  to  thofe 
who  are  to  be  conlidered  as  their  fellow  1 objects,  but  they 
rob  and  plunder  ftrangers  whenever  they  have  power  and 
opportunity  ; and  they  have  frequently  battles  in  commit- 
ting depredations  on  neighbouring  colonies  and  hives,  or  in 
repelling  the  aggreffions  ol  other  invaders,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, which  always  terminate  fatally  to  many  of  their 
number.  This  indeed  does  not  often  happen,  except  early 
in  the  fpring,  or  late  in  autumn,  when  honey  is  fcarce  in 
their  hives,  and  there  are  no  flowers  abroad  to  furnilh  them 
with  more.  In  this  cafe,  when  they  have  ranged  the  fields 
without  iuccefs,  they  endeavour  to  fupply  themfelves  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  from  the  ftores  of  other  bees.  How- 
ever, in  all  thefe  conflidts,  if  the  queen  of  either  hive  that 
happens  to  be  engaged  is  killed,  the  battle  ceafes,  and  both 
parties  unite  under  the  furvivor. 

The  induftry  and  activity  of  bees  in  their  domeftic  la- 
bours, afford  a very  inftrudtive  and  amufing  fpectacle ; all 
are  bufily  engaged  in  their  leveral  departments.  While 
fome  are  employed  in  gathering  honey  and  wax,  others  re- 
pair the  rotten  combs ; others  carry  out  the  dead,  and 
cleanfe  the  filth  ; others  keep  guard,  placing  themfelves  in 
five  or  fix  files  eight  or  ten  deep  upon  the  floor  of  the  hives, 
fo  that  all  the  bees  when  they  enter  muft  pafs  between 
them  ; fome  are  even  faid  to  ierve  for  bridges  or  ladders 
for  others  to  pafs  over ; and  when  they  are  tired  with  la- 
bour, they  recruit  themfelves  with  reft.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  form  larger  or  fmaller  clufters  in  the  following  manner; 
each  bee  with  its  two  fore-legs  lays  hold  ot  the  hinder  legs 
of  the  bee  that  is  next  above  it,  and  thus  a chain  is  formed 
by  the  fucecffive  application  of  one  to  another,  and  the 
firft  bee  fupports  the  weight  of  all  the  reft  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chain.  The  larger  clufters  are  only  a multitude  of 
thefe  chains,  of  which  there  are  fometimes  an  hundred  to- 
gether. The  bees,  it  is  faid,  never  lay  hold  of  any  part 
ot  one  another,  except  the  legs.  In  this  way,  they  like  wife 
guard  themfelves  from  the  effects  of  cold,  and  continue  for 
feveral  weeks  together  in  a ftate  of  torpidity. 

Bees,  we  are  told,  when  they  begin  to  work  in  their 
hives,  divide  themfelves  into  four  companies  ; one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch  of  farina  for  the  wax  ; another 
is  employed  in  laying  out  the  bottoms  and  partitions  of  the 
cells  ; a third  in  making  the  infide  fmooth  from  the  angles 
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and  corners ; and  the  fourth  in  collecting  and  bringing  food 
for  the  fupport  of  the  reft,  or  in  relieving  thofe  who  return 
heavily  laden.  Neither  of  thefe  four  companies  is  kept 
conftantly  to  one  employment  ; they  often  change  the 
talks  afiigned  them  : thofe  that  have  been  at  work,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  conftruftion  of  the  cells,  are  permitted  to  go 
abroad,  and  thofe  which  have  been  in  the  fields  already, 
are  allowed  to  take  their  places  in  the  hive.  _ They  are 
believed,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  have  certain  figus,  by 
means  of  which  they  underftand  each  other,  and  one  finking 
inftanceis  adduced  in  proof  of  this  : when  any  one  of  the 
bees  is  in  want  of  food,  the  creature  bends  down  its  trunk 
to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expefted,  the  latter  immediately 
opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  of  honey  rail  into 
the  mouth  of  the  other,  which  is  at  that  time  obferved  open 
to  receive  it.  Many  other  circumftances  might  be  likewife 
mentioned,  were  they  necefiary  to  confirm  this  idea.  Thefe 
particulars  relate  almoft  exclufively  to  the  operations  of  the 
neuter  or  labouring  bee : the  males  anfwering  no  other 
purpofe  than  fimply  that  of  males  in  their  fexual  capacity  ; 
and  the  queen  or  female  breeder  only  attending  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  her  more  important  duties,  the  laying  of  eggs, 
and  influencing,  by  her  prefence,  the  working  bees,  to  per- 
fevere  in  their  refpeftive  labours. 

Bees,  Generation  of.  Thefe  infeds  begin  to  breed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive,  in  the  cells  adjoining  to  thofe  which 
are1  filled  with  honey,  and  they  defcend  gradually  into  the 
lower  parts,  as  the  flowers  which  furnifti  them  with  wax 
increafe  in  plenty.  The  cells  defigned  for  the  working 
bees,  are  commonly  half  an  inch  deep  ; thofe  for  the  drones, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  ; and  thofe  intended  to  contain 
the  honey  only,  ftill  deeper.  The  cjueen  bee  is  generally 
concealed  in  the  moft  fecret  part  of  the  hive,  and  is  never 
vifible,  except  when  fhe  happens  to  lay  her  eggs  in  filch 
combs  as  are  expofed  to  fight.  When  fhe  does  appear, 
fhe  is  always  attended  by  ten  or  a dozen  of  the  common 
fort,  who  form  a kind  of  retinue,  to  follow  and  guard  her 
wherever  fhe  goes.  Before  fhe  lays  her  eggs,  fhe  examines 
the  cells  where  (he  defigns  to  lay  them  ; and  if  fhe  finds 
they  contain  neither  honey,  wax,  nor  embryo,  fhe  introduces 
the  pofcerior  part  of  her  body  into  the  cell,  and  fixes  to  the 
bottom  of  it  a fmall  white  egg,  which  is  compofed  of  a thin 
membrane,  filled  with  a whitifn  liquor.  In  this  manner 
fhe  proceeds  on,  till  fhe  fills  as  many  cells  as  fire  has  eggs 
to  lay,  which  are  generally  many  thoufands.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  egg  has  been  depofited  in  the  fame  cell ; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  remove  the  fuper- 
numerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in  each  cell.  On  the 
firft  or  fecond  day  after  the  eggs  are  lodged  in  the  cells, 
the  drone  bee  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  injeft  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  whitifh  liquid,  which  in  about  the  courfe  of  a day  is 
abforbed  by  the  egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  pro- 
duced a maggot,  which,  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch 
the  oppofite  angle  of  the  cell,  coils  itfelf  up  in  the  fhape 
of  a femicircle,  and  floats  in  a certain  liquid  whereby  it  is 
nourifhed,  and  enlarged  in  its  dimenfions  : this  liquid  is  of 
a whitifh  colour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of  an  in- 
fipid  tafte,  like  flour  and  water.  The  origin  and  qualities 
of  this  liquid  are  not  correftly  explained  : fome  have  fup- 
pofed that  it  confifts  of  fome  generative  matter  injefted  by 
the  male  or  drone  bee  into  each  cell,  in  order  to  give  fecun- 
dity to  the  egg  : a more  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  what  feveral  writers  call  the  bee-bread ; and  that 
it  is  a mixture  of  water  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, collected  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  while 
they  are  in  a weak  and  helplefs  ftate.  Whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  certain  the  bees  are  very 
induftrious  in  fupplying  the  worms  with  it.  The  larva,  or 
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maggot,  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight  or  ter> 
days,  till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
and  when  it  begins  to  find  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  firft  pofture,  it- 
ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unroll  itfelf,  thrufting  the  head 
forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  The  attendant  bees, 
obferving  thefe  fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation, 
defift  from  their  labours  in  carrying  food,  and  employ  them- 
felves  in  faftening  up  the  topof  the  cell  witha  lidof  wax  form- 
ed in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natural  heat  affift  in 
cherifliing  the  brood,  and  haftening  the  birth.  In  this  ftate, 
the  larva  extends  itfelf  at  full  length,  and  prepares  a kind 
of  filky  covering,  which  forms  a complete  lining  for  the 
cell,  and  affords  a convenient  receptacle  for  the  transform- 
ation of  the  larva  to  the  pupa  ftate.  Some  naturalifts  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  each  cell  is  deftined  to  the  fucceffive  breeding 
of  feveral  larvae,  the  whole  web,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
ci  ufts  or  doubles,  is,  in  reality,  a collection  of  as  many 
webs  as  there  have  been  larvae.  M.  Maraldi  apprehends, 
that  this  lining  is  formed  of  the  fkin  of  the  larva,  thrown 
off  at  its  entrance  into  the  nymph  or  pupa  ftate  ; but  it  is 
urged  by  others,  that  if  the  cells  are  opened  when  recently 
covered  by  the  bees,  'the  larva  within  will  be  found  in  its 
own  form,  and  detected  in  the  aft  of  fpinning  its  web  ; and 
by  means  oi  glaffes,  it  will  be  found  compofed  of  fine  threads, 
regularly  woven  together,  like  thofe  of  other  fpinning  animals. 

In  the  fpace  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  the  whole  pro-  ' 
cefs  of  transformation  is  finilhed,  and  the  bee  endeavours  to 
difcharge  itfelf  from  confinement,  by  forcing  an  aperture 
with  its  jaws  through  the  covering  of  the  cell ; the  paffage 
is  gradually  dilated  ; fo  that  one  of  the  maxillae  or  jaws 
appears  firft  ; then  the  head,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
body  ; this  is  ufually  the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fome- 
times  of  half  a day.  The  bee,  after  it  has  difengaged  it- 
lelf,  Hands  on  the  furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired 
its  natural  complexion,  and  full  maturity  and  ftrength,  fo  as 
to  become  fit  for  labour.  The  reft  of  the  bees  gather 
round  it  in  this  ftate,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it 
honey  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  exuviae,  and  fcat- 
tered  pieces  of  wax  which  are  left  in  the  cell,  are  removed  by 
the  working  bees  ; and  the  cavity  is  no  fooner  cleanfed,  and 
fit  for  new  fecundation,  but  the  queen  depofits  another  egg 
in  it ; infomuch,  that  M.  Maraldi  fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees 
produced  in  the  fame  cell,  in  the  fpace  of  three  months.  The 
young  bees,  it  is  faid,  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
others  by  their  colour  : they  are  grey  inftead  of  the  yellow 
brown  of  the  common  bees,  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
their  body  is  black,  andthe  hairsthat  grow  upon  it  are  white; 
from  the  mixture  of  thefe  that  are  feen  together,  refults  a 
grey  ; but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into  brownilh  by  degrees  ; 
the  rings  of  the  body  becoming  more  brown,  and  the  hairs 
yellower. 

Reaumur  fuppofed,  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  queen 
bee  to  be  the  only  female  in  the  hive,  and  confequently,  the 
mother  of  the  next  generation  : that  the  drones  are  the 
males  by  which  {he  is  fecundated  ; and  that  the  working 
bees,  or  thofe  which  colleft  wax  on  the  flowers  that  knead 
it,  and  form  the  combs  and  cells,  and  afterwards  fill  them 
with  honey,  are  the  neuters. 

Schirach,  in  his  “ Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  la  Reine  des 
Abeilles,  See.”  publiflred  in  1772,  has  advanced  a different 
opinion  upon  this  fubjeft.  He  fuppofes,  that  all  the  com- 
mon, or  honey  bees,  are  females  in  difguife,  in  which  the 
organs  that  diftinguiflr  the  fex,  and  particularly  the  ovaria, 
are  obliterated,  or  at  leaft  from  their  extreme  minutenefs, 
have  efcaped  the  obferver’s  eye  ; that  every  one  of  thefe 
bees,  in  the  earlier  period  of  exiftence,  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing a queen  bee,  if  the  whole  community  ftiould  think  pro- 
per to  nurfe  it  in  a particular  manner,  and  raife  it  to  that 
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rank  ; in  fhort,  that  the  queen  bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of 
eggs,  tliofe  which  are  to  produce  the  drones,  and  thofe 
from  which  the  working  bees  are  to  proceed.  This  author 
made  his  experiments  not  only  in  the  fpring  months,  but 
even  as  late  as  November.  He  cut  off  from  an  old  hive  a 
piece  of  the  brood  comb,  taking  care  that  it  contained 
larvae  (or  -worms  as  they  are  termed ) which  had  been  hatched 
about  three  days.  This  he  fixed  in  an  empty  hive,  toge- 
ther with  a piece  of  honey-comb  for  food  to  his  bees,  and 
then  introduced  a number  of  common  bees  into  the  hive. 
As  foon  as  the  bees  found  themfelves  deprived  of  their 
queen,  and  liberty,  a dreadful  uproar  took  place,  which  lafled 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  ceffation  of  this  tumult,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  work,  firif  proceeding  to  conftrudft  a 
royal  cell,  and  then  taking  the  proper  mealures-  for  feeding 
and  hatching  the  brood  inclofed  within  them  ; fometimes,  even 
on  the  fecond  day,  the  foundations  of  one  or  more  royal 
cells  were  to  be  perceived,  which  proved  a certain  indica- 
tion that  they  had  elefted  one  of  the  inclofed  larvae  to  the 
fovereignty. 

The  final  refult  of  thefe  experiments  feemed  to  be,  that 
the  colony  of  working  bees  being  thus  fhut  up  with  a piece 
of  brood  comb,  not  only  hatch,  but  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  days,  produce  from  thence  one  or  two  queens, 
which,  it  was  fuppofed,  proceeded  from  the  larvae  of  the 
common  working  bee,  and  which  had  been  converted  by 
the  colony  into  a queen,  merely  becaufe  they  wanted  one. 

■ — From  thefe,  and  other  experiments  repeated,  Mr.  Schi- 
rach  concluded,  that  all  the  common  working  bees  muft 
be  originally  of  the  female  fex  ; although,  if  they  are  not 
fed,  lodged,  and  brought  up  in  a particular  manner  while 
in  the  larva  ftate,  their  organs  are  not  developed ; and  that 
it  is  this  circumitance  attending  the  bringing  up  of  the 
queen,  that  allows  the  full  extenfion  in  the  female  organs 
in  the  firll  inftance,  and  produced  afterwards  that  difference 
in  her  fize  and  afpeft,  fo  dilfimilar  to  that  of  the  working 
bee. 

Mr.  Debraw,  an  ingenious  apothecary  of  Cambridge, 
made  many  experimental  remarks  on  bees,  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1776.  He 
profeffes  to  have  detected  the  impregnation  of  the  eggs  by 
the  males,  as  well  as  to  have  difcovered  the  difference  in  fize 
among  the  drones  or  males,  of  which  Maraldi  and  Reaumur, 
befides  fome  others,  had  conceived  there  might  be  two  dif- 
tindt  kinds.  Mr.  Debraw  fays,  he  watched  the  glafs  hives 
with  indefatigable  attention  from  the  moment  the  bees 
(among  which  he  took  care  there  Ihould  be  a large  number 
of  drones)  were  put  into  them,  to  the  time  of  the  queen’s 
laying  her  eggs,  which  generally  happens  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day.  He  obferved,  that  on  the  firft  or  fecond  days, 
(always  before  the  third)  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  placed 
in  the  cells,  a great  number  of  bees  faftening  themfelves  to 
one  another,  hung  down  in  the  form  of  a curtain  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  They  had  done  the 
fame  at  the  time  the  queen  bee  depofited  her  eggs,  an 
operation  which  feems  contrived  on  purpofe  to  conceal 
what  is  tranfadfing  ; however,  through  fome  parts  of  the 
veil  he  was  enabled  to  fee  fome  of  the  bees  inferting  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  their  bodies,  each  into  a cell,  but  continuing 
there  only  a fhort  time.  When  they  had  retired,  it  was 
eafy  to  difcover  a whitifh  liquor  left  in  the  angle  of  the 
bafis  of  each  cell  which  contained  an  egg.  In  a day  or 
two  this  liquor  was  abforbed  into  the  embryo,  which,  on  the 
fourth  day,  affumes  its  larva  ftate,  and  is  attended  by  the 
working  bees,  who  bring  it  a little  honey  for  nourifhment, 
and  continue  to  feed  it  for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  days 
after  its  birth.  When  the  bees  find  that  the  larva  has  at- 
tained its  full  fize,  they  defift  from  bringing  any  more  food, 
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knowing  that  the  larva  has  no  more  occafion  for  it  while  in 
that  ftate  ; but  they  have  ftill  another  fervice  to  beftow 
upon  it,  in  which  they  never  fail  to  perform  their  duty : 
this  is  to  ihut  up  the  top  of  the  cell  in  which  the  larva  is  en- 
clofed  ; for  eight  days  longer  it  remains  within  the  cell 
after  being  thus  immured,  during  which  time  a further 
change  takes  place  ; the  larva,  which  was  before  idle,  begins 
to  work  as  foon  as  the  bees  commence  their  operation  of  dol- 
ing up  the  cell  ; while  the  latter  are  employed  in  making 
the  covering  of  wax,  the  larva  is  at  work  within  the  cell, 
which  it  lines  with  a fine  filk.  The  larva  thus  concealed, 
voids  its  excrements,  quits  its  fkin,  and  affumes  the  pupa 
form  ; at  the  end  of  fome  days,  the  young  bee  acquires  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength  to  quit  the  covering  of  the  pupa,  tear 
through  the  waxen  enclofure  of  its  cell,  and  proceed  from 
thence  a perfedl  winged  inleft. 

To  prove  ftill  further  that  the  eggs  are  fecundated  by  the 
males,  and  that  their  prefence  is  neceffary  at  the  time  of 
breeding,  Mr.  Debraw  made  the  following  experiments  : he 
left  in  the  hive  the  queen,  with  only  the  common  or  work- 
ing bees,  without  any  drones,  to  fee  whether  the  eggs  (he 
laid  would  be  prolific  : for  this  purpofe,  he  took  a fwarrii, 
and  (hook  all  the  bees  into  a tub  of  water,  leaving  them 
there  till  they  were  quite  fenfelefs,  by  which  means  he  was 
able  to  difcover  the  drones  without  any  fear  of  being  ftung 
by  the  others  ; he  then  rellored  the  queen  and  working 
bees  to  their  former  ftate  by  fpreading  them  on  a brown 
paper  in  the  fun,  after  which  he  placed  them  in  a glafs 
hive,  and  they  began  very  foon  to  work  as  ufual.  The 
queen  laid  eggs,  which  to  his  great  furprife  were  impreg- 
nated ; for  he  imagined  he  had  feparated  all  the  drones,  or 
males,  and  therefore  omitted  watching  them.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  days,  he  found  feveral  of  the  eggs  had,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  changes,  produced  bees,  while  fome  had  withered 
away  and  others  were  covered  with  honey.  Hence  he 
inferred  that  fome  of  the  males  had  efcaped  his  notice, 
and  impregnated  part  of  the  eggs.  To  convince  him- 
felf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood  comb  that  was 
in  the  hive,  in  order  to  compel  the  bees  to  provide  a frefli 
quantity,  being  determined  to  watch  narrowly  their  motions 
after  the  new  eggs  fhould  be  laid  in  the  cells.  On  the  fe- 
cond day  after  the  eggs  were  placed  in  the  cells,  he  perceived 
the  fame  operation  that  was  mentioned  before,  namely,  that 
of  the  bees  hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a curtain,  while 
others  thruft  their  pofterior  end  of  the  body  into  the  hive. 

He  broke  off  a piece  of  the  comb  in  which  were  two  of 
thefe  infedls,  and  found  in  neither  of  them  any  fting;  (acir- 
cumftance  peculiar  to  the  drones ;)  upon  diffeclion,  with  the 
afliilance  oi  a microfcope,  he  difcovered  the  four  cylindrical 
bodies  which  contain  the  glutinous  liquor,  of  a whitifh  co- 
lour, as  obferved  by  Maraldi  in  the  large  drones.  He  was 
therefore  now  under  the  neceffity  of  repeating  his  experi- 
ments, after  deftroying  the  males,  and  even  thofe  which 
might  be  fufpefted  to  be  fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame  bees  in  water,  and  when 
they  appeared  to  be  in  a fenfelefs  ftate,  he  gently  preffed 
every  one,  in  order  to  diftingufh  thofe  armed  with  a fting 
from  thofe  which  had  none,  and  which  of  courfe  he  fup- 
pofed to  be  males.  He  replaced  the  fame  fwarm  in  a glafs 
hive,  where  they  immediately  applied  themfelves  again  to  the 
work  of  making  cells,  and  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  queen 
bee  depofit  her  eggs  in  thofe  cells;,  he  continued  watching 
molt  part  of  the  enfuing  days,  but  could  difcover  nothing  of 
what  he  had  feen  before. 

The  eggs,  after  the  fourth  day,  were  found  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  on  the  firft  day,  except  that  fome  of  them  were 
covered  with  honey.  A fingular  event  happened  next  day 
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about  noon  ; all  the  bees  left  their  hive,  and  were  feen  at-  were  placed  twelve  pieces  of  the  comb  $ in  each  box  was  fhut 
tempting  to  get  into  a neighbouring  one,  on  the  ftool  of  up  a handful  of  working  bees.  Knowing  that  when  bees 
which  the  queen  bee  was  found  dead,  being,  no  doubt,  (lain  are  forming  a queen,  they  fhould  be  confined,  the  boxes  were 
in  an  engagement.  This  event  Mr.  Debraw  fuppofes  to  kept  fhut  for  two  days.  When  examined  at  the  end  of  that 
have  arifen  from  the  defire  of  the  bees  to  perpetuate  their  period,”  (fix  boxes  only  were  opened)  “ in  all  of  them 
fpecies,  to  the  concurrence  of  which  the  males  were  necef-  royal  cells  were  begtm,  one,  two,  .or  three  in  each,  all  of 
i'ary,  and  that  this  confideration  alone  induced  them  to  defert  thefe  containing  maggots  four  days  old.  In  four  days,  the 
their  habitation  where  no  males  wrere  left,  and  to  fix  their  reft-  other  fix  boxes  were  opened,  and  royal  cells  were  found  in 
dence  in  a new  one,  where  there  was  a ltock  of  them.  each  containing  maggots  five  days  old,  furrounded  by  a large 

To  be  more  fully  fatisfied  in  this  refpedt,  Mr.  Debraw  provifion  of  jelly,  and  one  of  thefe  maggots,  examined  in  the 
took  the  brood  comb  which  had  been  impregnated,  and  di-  microfccpe,  in  every  refpedt  refembled  a working  bee.” 
vided  it  into  two  parts  ; one  of  which  he  placed  under  a bell  “ This  experiment  was  repeated,  and  the  maggots  feledted 
glafs  with  honey-comb,  for  the  food  of  the  bees,  taking  to  be  made  queens  were  three  days  old ; and  in  feventeen 
care  to  leave  a queen,  but  no  drones  among  the  bees  con-  days  there  were  found  in  twelve  boxes  fifteen  lively  hand- 
fined  in  it ; the  other  piece  of  brood-comb,  he  placed  in  an-  forne  queens.  Thefe  experiments  were  made  in  May,  and 
other  bell  glafs  with  a few  drones,  a queen,  and  propor-  the  bees  were  allowed  to  work  great  part  of  the  fummer. 
tionable  number  of  common  bees.  The  refult  was,  that  in  The  bees  were  examined  one  by  one,  but  no  drone  could  be 
the  piece  put  into  the  firft  glafs  there  was  no  impregnation,  difeovered,  and  yet  the  queens  were  impregnated,  and  laid 
the  eggs  remaining  in  the  lame  ftate  as  they  were  when  firft  their  eggs.”  [Here  is  a wonder!  queenslaying  eggs, 
placed  in  it,  and  on  giving  the  bees  their  liberty  on  the  (which  we  muft  fuppofe  Mr.  Schirach  meant  we  Ihould  be- 
feventh  day  they  all  flew  away  ; whereas  in  the  other  glafs,  lieve)  and  they  hatched  without  the  influence  of  the  male.] 
which  contained  the  fecond  piece  of  brood-comb,  the  very  “ The  above  experiment  was  repeated  with  pieces  of  comb, 
day  after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  it,  the  eggs  were  im-  containing  eggs  only,  in  fix  boxes,  but  no  preparation  was 
pregnated  by  the  drones,  and  the  bees  did  not  {hew  the  leaft  made  towards  producing  a queen. 

inclination  to  abandon  their  new  habitation  when  the  glafs  “ The  experiment  of  producing  a queen  bee'  from  a mag- 
was  left  open  to  allow  them  to  efcape.  got  was  repeated  every  month  of  the  year,  even  in  Novem- 

Such  are  briefly  the  diflerent  opinions  of  thofe  experienced  her.” 
obfervers  of  the  bee,  Reaumur,  Maraldi,  Schirach,  and  De-  “ A maggot  of  three  days  old  was  procured  from  a friend 
braw,  whofe  feveral  ideas  founded,  as  it  muft  appear,  upon  enclofed  in  an  ordinary  cell,  and  ftnit  up  with  a piece  of 
the  moft  laborious,  indefatigable,  and  minute  inveftigation,  comb  containing  eggs  and  maggots.  That,  three  days  old, 
have  met  with  many  advocates.  On  a fubjedl  of  this  filtered:  was  formed  into  a queen,  and  all  the  other  maggots  and  eggs 

we  ought  not  to  aflame  any  opinion  haftily,  or  in  an  affair  fo  were  deftroyed. 

myfterious,  obtrude  our  own  without  a conflderable  degree  of  “ In. above  a hundred  experiments  a queen  bee  has  been 
caution.  Some  writers  of  no  mean  celebrity  have  treated,  formed  from  maggots  three  days  old.  [The  working  bees,  as 
fince  the  time  of  thefe  obfervers,  upon  the  fame  topic,  all  females,  although  the  ovaria  is  too  fmall  for  examination,” 
whofe  remarks  deferve  to  be  impartially  confidered.  To  the  &c.  Vide  Phil.  Tranf.  j 

foregoing  obfervations,  and  fome  others  made  by  Schirach  Mr.  Hunter  next  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  another  author  who 
in  particular,  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  has  replied,  in  a paper  repeated  the  experiments  of  Schirach.  “Wilhelmi  (belays) 
written  by  him  exprefsly  on  bees,  and  inferted  in  the  Phi-  obierves  that  a queen  cell,  which  is  made  while  the  bees  are 
lofophical  Tran  factions  for  1792,  of  which  we  are  to  avail  (hut  up,  is  formed  by  breaking  down  three  common  cells 
ourfelves.  The  experiments  performed  by  Schirach,  Mr.  into  one,  when  the  fides  are  repaired.” — “ A young  queen 
Hunter  is  difpofed  to  think  inaccurate,  and  the  refult  in-  was  put  into  a hive  which  had  been  previoufly  afeertained  to 
Ferred  from  them  of  courie  unworthy  of  credit : how  far  the  contain  no  drones,  and  whofe  queen  was  removed,  and  yet 
arguments  of  the  latter  are  likely  to  refute  the  obfervations  the  young  queen  laid  eggs.”  [Probable.]  In  repeating 
of  Schirach,  remains  to  be  decided,  when  we  have  confidered  Mr.  Schirach’s  experiment,  he  fliut  up  four  pieces  of  comb 
them  in  his  own  words.  The  criticifms  of  this  anatomift  with  one  maggot  in  each  : after  two  days  the  maggots  were 
are  introduced  to  notice,  in  fpeaking  of  the  queen  bee.  all  dead,  and  the  bees  had  defifted  from  labour.  [There  is 
“ The  queen  bee,  as  Ihe  is  termed,  (fays  Mr.  Hunter)  has  no  myftery  in  this  : but  did  they  hatch  ?] — “ A piece  of 
excited  more  curiofity  than  all  the  others,  although  much  comb,  from  which  all  the  eggs  and  maggots  had  been  re- 
more  belongs  to  the  labourers.  From  the  number  of  thefe,  moved,  was  fliut  up  with  fome  honey,  and  a certain  number 
and  from  their  exoofing  themfelves,  they  have  their  hiftory  of  workers  : in  a fliort  time  they  became  very  bufy,  and 
much  better  made  out ; but  as  there  is  only  one  queen,  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day  300  eggs  were  found  in 
fhe  is  fcarcely  ever  feen,  it  being  only  the  effedl  of  her  labour  the  cells.  [This  would  Ihow  that  labourers  can  be  changed 
we  can  come  at,  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  inge-  into  queens  at  will,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their  eggs  re- 
nuity  of  conjetture,  and  more  has  been  faid  than  can  well  be  quire  to  be  impregnated  ; if  this  was  the  cafe,  there  would 
proved.  She  is  allowed  to  be  bred  in  the  common  way,  he  no  occafion  for  all  the  pufli  in  making  a queen  or  a male.] 
only  there  is  a peculiar  cell  for  her  in  .her  firft  ftage,  and  He  repeated  this  experiment  with  the  fame  refult,  and"  the 
Reaumur  fays,  “ her  food  is  different  when  in  the  maggot  bees  were  left  to  themfelves  : they  placed  the  queen  maggots 
ftate  ;”  but  there  is  probably  but  one  queen,  and  that  the  in  the  queen  cells  newly  conftrufted,  and  others  in  male  cells, 
whole  might  not  depend  on  one  life,  it  is  afierted  that  the  the  reft  was  left  undifturbed.  Pie  again  took  two  pieces  of 
labourers  have  a power  of  forming  a common  maggot  into  a comb,  which  contained  neither  eggs  nor  maggots,  and  fhut 
queen.  If  authors  had  given  this  as  an  opinion  only,  we  them  up  with  a certain  number  of  workers,  and  carried  the 
might  have  palled  it  over  as  improbable,  but  they  have  en-  box  into  a ftove  ; next  evening  one  of  the  pieces  of  comb  con- 
deavoured  to  prove  it  by  experiments,  which  require  to  be  tained  feveral  eggs,  and  the  beginning  of  a royal  cell  was 
examined  ; and  for  that  purpofe  I {hall  give  what  they  fay  empty.” 

on  that  head,  with  my  remarks  upon  it.”  Eefides  thefe  ftiort  obfervations  contained  in  the  brackets, 

Abftradts  from  Schirach — “ In  twelve  wooden  boxes  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us  he  has  his  doubts  refpedfing  the  whole 
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of  thefe  experiments  of  Schirach,  See.  from  feveral  circum- 
ftances  that  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  experiments.  The 
three  following  fads  appear,  in  his  mind,  much  againft  their 
probability.  Firft,  a fummer’s  evening  in  England  is  com- 
monly too  cold  for  fo  fmall  a parcel  of  bees  to  be  lively,  fo 
as  to  fet  about  new  operations  ; they  get  fo  benumbed  that 
they  could  hardly  recover  in  the  day,  and  he  fufperits,  where 
thefe  experiments  were  made,  it  alfo  was  too  cold  ; and  in- 
deed fome  even  are  laid  to  have  been  tried  in  this  country. 
Secondly,  if  the  weather  Ihouldbe  fo  warm  as  to  prevent  this 
effeft,  then  they  are  fo  reftlefs  that  they  commonly  deftroy 
them  (elves,  or  weary  themfelves  out ; at  lead,  after  a few  days 
confinement  we  find  them  moftly  dead  ; and,  thirdly,  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  formation  of  a royal  cell,  withoutmention- 
ing  the  above  inconvenience,  which  is  natural  to  the  experi- 
ment, leads  him  to  fufped  the  whole  to  be  fabricated.  To 
obviate  the  firft  objeftion,  which  he  found  from  experiment 
would  prevent  any  fuccefs  that  might  otherwife  arife,  he  put 
parcels  of  bees  with  their  comb,  in  which  were  eggs  and  mag- 
gots, (and  in  fome  trials  chryfalifes  befides)  into  a warmer 
place,  fuch  as  a glafs  frame  over  tan,  the  furface  of  which 
was  covered  with  mould  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  un- 
wholefome  effluvia  arifing  from  it  ; but  from  knowing  that 
the  maggot  was  fed  with  bee-bread,  or  farina,  he  took 
care  to  introduce  a cell  or  two  with  this  fubftance,  and  alio 
the  flowers  of  plants  that  produce  a great  deal  of  farina,  to- 
gether with  fome  honey  for  the  old  bees.  In  this  manner 
his  bees  were  preferred  from  the  cold,  and  alfo  provided  with 
neceffaries  ; but  after  being  confined  for  feveral  days,  upon 
opening  the  doors  of  the  hive,  thofe  which  remained  alive 
came  to  the  door-way,  walked  and  flew  about,  but  gradually 
left  it,  and  on  examining  the  combs,  &c.  he  found  the  mag- 
gots dead,  and  nothing  like  an  operation  going  on.  He 
chofe  to  have  fome  chryfalifes  in  the  comb,  fuppofing  that 
if  the  bees  died  or  flew  away,  thofe  newly  hatched  afterwards 
from  thofe  chryfalifes,  which  would  happen  in  a few  days, 
not  knowing  where  to  go,  might  ftay  and  take  care  of  the 
maggots  that  would  be  hatched  from  the  eggs  ; but  to  his 
furprife  he  found  on  opening  the  box  that  neither  the  eggs 
hatched;  nor  the  chryfalifes  came  forth,  all  died;  from  which 
he  began  to  fufpedf  that  the  prefence  of  the  bees  was  necef- 
fary  for  both.  “ The  queen,  the  mother  of  all,  (he  con- 
cludes with  faying)  in  whatever  manner  produced,  is  a true 
female,  and  different  from  the  labourers  and  the  male.”  He 
deferibes  the  difference  between  the  female  and  the  male,  ob- 
ferves  that  he  believes  a hive  has  only  one  queen  ; and  men- 
tions Riem,  who  afferts  that  there  are  fupernumerary  queens, 
which  he  has  feen  killed  both  by  labourers  and  the  males. 

With  due  refpeft  to  the  memory  of  fo  great  a man,  we  had 
expected  better  reafoning,  and  a more  copious  and  extenfive 
inveftigation  of  thismyfterious  affair,  from  thepenofMr.  John 
Hunter.  After  following  him  through  bis  various  remarks, 
we  are  almoft  at  a perfect  iofs  to  conceive  their  tendency. 
He  fets  forwards  with  expreffing  his  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  Schirach’s  experiments,  who  had,  it  feems,  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  a queen  bee  might  be  reared  from  the 
humble  condition  of  the  larva  of  a common  worker : the 
fuggeftion  meets  his  ridicule,  a ftrong  vein  of  which  is  ap- 
parent throughout  his  notes;  and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  critical 
analyfis,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  experiments  by  which 
this  fuggeftion  has  been  fupported.  Some  few  inadvertencies 
of  expreffion  in  the  ftatement  of  particulars,  are  mentioned 
by  him,  and  after  relating  two  or  three  unfatisfattory  experi- 
ments, made  in  order  to  invalidate  the  obfervations  of  Schi- 
rach,  he  tells  us,  that  “ the  queen  bee,  the  mother  of  all,  in 
whatever  manner  produced,  is  a true  female,”  an  inference 
fo  logical,  that  no  one  would  be  inclined,  we  may  prefume, 


to  difpute  it ; but  furely  it  could  require  no  matter  of  argu- 
ment, nor  criticifm,  nor  feries  of  experiments,  to  prove,  that 
the  mother  of  all  mull  be  a female  ; nay,  ftill  lefs  was  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  fupport,by  the  uie  of  many  words,  that 
this  female  was  produce^  in  fome  manner  or  another  ; this  is 
apparent  enough  ; we  need  not  be  therefore  folicitous  to  en- 
quire whether  fine  is  produced,  but  to  know  in  what  manner 
that  production  is  accompldhed  ; and  here  we  are  left  in  un- 
certainty. If  Mr.  Hunter  was  convinced  that  the  obferva- 
tions of  Schirach  were  erroneous,  he  could  not,  we  appre- 
hend, be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  (lie  is  produced; 
or,  if  he  was,  he  muft  have  been  unauthorifed  to  cenfure 
Schirach.  In  a word,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  can- 
dour, between  the  two  parties,  that  we  had  expedted,  in  the 
outfet,  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  fairly  controverted  the  ar- 
guments of  his  opponent,  but  in  the  conclulion  perceive,  too 
evidently,  that  he  is  content  to  contradidt  them  only. 

But  the  experiments  of  Schirach  have  been  found  in  many 
refpedts  confiftent  with  the  dii'coveries  of  later  naturalifts  ; 
experience  has  proved  that  in  many  points  he  is  corredt.  It 
is  almoft  enough  to  fay  that  they  are  in  part  confirmed  by 
Huber.  The  latter  writer,  after  profeffing  his  opinion,  that 
there  are  no  fuch  creatures  as  mules  or  neuters  in  the  fociety 
of  bees,  endeavours  to  (hew  that  the  working  bees  are  all 
originally  of  the  female  fex  ; and  that  each  is  confequently 
provided  with  an  ovaria , or  womb,  which  neither  Swam- 
merdam, Reaumur,  and  perhaps  no  other  before  him,  had 
ever  feen,  although  they  had  conjedtured  it  muft  be  fo.  He 
cites  in  proof  of  the  poiition  that  they  muft  be  females,  the 
dilcovery  of  Schirach  ; who,  although  he  had  not  detedled 
the  ovaries,  had  feen  the  larvae  of  the  working  bees  con- 
verted into  queens,  when  the  necefiities  of  the  (late  required 
it ; a fadt  of  which  Huber  had  been  occafionaily  himfelf  a 
witnefs.  Huber  is  periuaded,  that  however  ((range  it  may 
appear,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
larva  is  treated  while  remaining  in  the  comb,  whether  the  in- 
dividual will  become  a perfedt  female,  fitted  for  the  purpofe 
of  perpetuating  the  race,  the  mother  of  the  future  ("warm  ; 
and  of  being  invefted  with  the  powers  cf  fovereignty  ; or 
be  doomed  to  a life  of  labour  as  a common  working  bee. 
If  the  larva  be  intended  for  the  latter  condition,  the  egg  is 
lodged  within  the  confines  of  a narrow  cell  ; which,  when 
the  larva  hatched  from  it  attains  a certain  iize,  effedtually 
prevents  the  diftenfion  of  thofe  organs  cf  the  ovaria  that  are 
neceffary  to  the  great  purpofe  of  rendering  the  creature 
prolific  in  the  laft  ftage  of  being.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
unlefs  the  larva  be  allowed  fufiicient  room  for  thefe  organs 
to  expand,  they  continue  to  be  crippled,  comprefted,  and 
afterwards  incapable  of  that  expar.fion  which  is  abfblutely 
requifite  in  impregnation.  Hence  we  perctive  the  motives 
for  that  efpecial  care  which  the  working  bees  beftow  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  cells  of  thofe  larvae  which  any  fortuitous 
accident  may  induce  them  to  adopt  for  the  female  parent 
of  the  future  brood.  If  the  larva  of  a working  bee  is  to 
be  converted  into  a prolific  female,  the  cell  in  which  it  has 
been  lodged  is  broken  into  and  made  more  capacious  than 
before  ; this  permits  the  creature  to  attain  its  full  and  pro- 
per fize;  the  ovaria,  no  longer  ftraightened  by  the  compref- 
(ion  of  its  cell,  affumes  a new  and  more  expanfive  form  ; 
and  when  the  infeft  comes  forth  in  the  winged  ftate,  the 
fexual  organs  -are  found  to  have  acquired  that  degree  of 
maturity  which  can  alone  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  ordinary  funftions  for  which  they  were  defigned.  There 
is  alfo  another  caufe  to  which  the  barrennefs  of  the  working 
bee  is  attributed,  the  quantity  of  aliment  which  it  receives  in 
the  larva  form.  At  this  time  the  creature  is  pent  up  within 
i ts  narrow  cell,  and  is  allowed  only  a certain  portion  of  the 
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pa  He  deftined  for  food  ; the  queens,  on  the  contrary,  are 
more  liberally  fupported  ; they  are  cherifhed  with  the  utmoft 
.care,  and  their  growth  is  promoted  by  every  means  poffible. 
There  are  fometimes  feveral  worms,  or  at  any  rate  two  or 
thrie  reared  in  every  comb  for  queens  ; and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which,  if  the  royal  chambers  had  not  been  before 
contlruded,  feveral  common  cells  are  broken  down  to  effed 
an  enlargement  fuitable  for  the  purpofe.  Thefe  larvae  are 
fupplied  with  what  is  called  by  fome  the  royal  jelly,  the 
powerful  properties  of  which  are  fometimes  obferved  to  ope- 
rate on  the  larvae  of  the  common  workers  ; for  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  eggs  and  worms  of  fuch,  contained  within  the 
cells  adjacent  to  the  royal  chambers,  receive  by  accident  a 
quantity  of  tins  jelly,  we  are  told  they  produce  prolilic 
working  bees,  although  fuch  are  very  rarely  obferved  ; but 
the  reafon  of  which  is  obvious  ; the  queen  bees  are  no  foon- 
er  hatched  than  they  attack  thefe  prolific  workers  without 
mercy,  and  deftroy  them.  The  fame  fate,  as  is  well  known, 
attends  all  the  queen  bees,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen 
bee  eled,  who  mull  fupport  her  claim  in  the  firll  inllance 
by  conquering  and  deftroying  her  rivals,  who  would  afpire 
to  the  fame  honours. 

There  have  been  many  very  ftrange  conceits  indulged  re- 
Ipeding  the  impregnation  of  the  eggs  of  bees  by  the  drones, 
or  male  bees.  Among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns, 
it  was,  and  is  Hill  believed,  that  the  eggs  are  fecundated 
like  thofe  of  fifhes  by  tjie  males  diffufing  a prolific  fluid 
over  them,  correfponding  with  the  milt  in  the  finny  tribe. 
Butler,  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  See.  carried  matters  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  extravagance  ; they  imagined  even 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  the  female  to  be  for  fome  Ihort  time 
in  the  company  of  the  males  to  become  fruitful,  conceiving 
that  the  fumes  Are  would  imbibe  from  them  would  vivify  the 
eggs  within  her  womb.  Reaumur  thought  he  difeovered  the 
union  of  the  drone  with  the  female,  as  in  moll  other  ani- 
mals ; his  obfervations  are  not  however  completely  fatisfac- 
tory  on  this  head,  although  his  conjedure  has  received  at 
length  the  fandion  of  indubitable  authority.  The  difeove- 
ries  of  Huber  prove  him  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Huber, 
diflenting  from  the  abfurd  conceptions  of  fome  preceding 
writers,  affirms  that  the  intimate  affiftance  of  the  male  is  re- 
quir'd in  this  affair.  He  tells  us,  that  the  eggs  are  impreg- 
r _ed  by  the  male,  while  in  the  ovaria  of  the  female  bees  : 
and  gives  as  a reafon  why  this  connection  of  the  fexes  has  not 
been  obferved  before,  that  it  never  takes  place  within  the  hive. 
For  this  purpofe  the  bees  refort  into  the  fields,  firll  the  female 
cfcapes  from  the  hive  upon  a certain  fignal,  and  the  fwarm 
immediately  follows.  If  in  the  firll  flight  the  female 
be  not  impregnated  by  fome  one  of  the  male  attendants,  Ihe 
returns  to  the  hive,  and  takes  a fecond  flight  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  does  not  afterwards  return  without  being 
fecundated.  Huber  fuppofes  that  this  Angle  confummation 
of  its  defire  is  fufficient  to  vivify  all  the  eggs  Ihe  may  lay  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  after,  or  even  of  thofe  laid  by  her 
during  life,  which  mull  amount  to  many  millions,  fince  Ihe 
lays  four  or  five  thoufand  at  once,  or  even  ten  thoufand  in  a 
month.  But  the  male,  who  contributes  his  affiftance  to  give 
life  to  this  numerous  brood,  has  never  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
his  pofterity,  for  he  dies  in  'he  accomplifhment  of  the  duty 
impofed  on  him  by  nature  ; the  fexual  organs  remaining  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  female  to  be  withdrawn,  he 
is  deprived  of  them  in  his  feparation  from  her,  and  left 
to  peri  111  mifcrably. 

One  of  the  moll  perfuafive  arguments  in  favour  of  Hu- 
ber’s idea  refpeding  the  working-bees  being  originally  of 
the  female  fex,  and  not  neuters,  as  is  almolt  univerfally  be- 
lieved, may  be  drawn  from  the  recent  difeovery  of  Mr. 


Kirby,  who  found  that  the  antennx  in  both  the  female  and 
the  neuter  contain  the  lame  number  of  joints.'  While  we 
tacitly  admitted  the  affection  of  Linnseus,  that  there  were 
no  lefs  than  five  articulations  more  in  the  attennas  of  the 
neuter  than  the  female  bee,  it  required  no  fmall  lhare  of 
credulity  to  believe  that  fuch  an  aftonilhing  difference  in  the 
formation  of  thefe  organs  could  be  produced  by  the  mere 
effed  of  feeding  the  creature  under  the  larva  form  in  one 
particular  manner  inllead  of  another  ; but  this  millake  being 
afeertained,  removes  one  difficultly  moll  certainly,  namely,  the 
impoffibility  of  the  working  bee  having  been  transformed 
into  a queen,  if  it  does  not  go  very  far  to  prove  the  fad  it-- 
felf.  There  are,  it  mull  be  owned,  however,  fome  other 
objections  of  a fimilar  nature,  which  Hill  remain  to  be  re- 
moved. Mr.  Kirby,  than  whom  we  know  no  firmer  advo- 
cate for  the  opinion  of  the  working  bees  being  ltridly  neu- 
tral from  their  origin,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware, 
when  he  correded  this  miftatement  of  Linnaeus,  that  his  re- 
mark would  tend,  in  one  material  point,  to  fupport  an  idea 
fo  contrary  to  that  which  he  entertains  himfelf  in  this 
refped. 

' Mr.  Wildman,  who,  from  his  conllant  habit  of  rearing 
bees,  was  perfedly  converfant  with  their  attachment  to  the 
female,  or  queen  bee,  relates  one  curious  particular  ; the 
manner  in  which  he  could  caufe  a fwarm  of  bees  to  follow 
him,  and  alight  in  any  particular  fpot  he  might  think  pro- 
per. “ Long  experience,”  fays  this  writer,  fi  has  taught  me, 
that  as  foon  as  I turn  up  the  hive,  and  give  it  fome  taps  on  the 
fides  and  bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears  to  know  the 
caufe  of  this  alarm,  but  foon  retires  again  among  her  people. 
Being  accullomed  to  fee  her  lo  often,  1 readily  perceive  her 
at  firll  glance  ; and  long  pradice  has  enabled  me  to  feize  her 
inftantly  with  a tendernefs  that  does  not  in  the  leaft  endanger 
her  perfon  ; this  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  ; for  the  leaft  in- 
jury done  to  her  brings  immediate  deftrudion  to  the  hive,  if 
you  have  not  a fpare  queen  to  put  in  her  place,  as  I have  too 
often  experienced  in  my  firll  attempts.  When  poffefied  of 
her,  I can,  without  injury  to  her,  or  exciting  that  degree 
of  refentment  that  may  tempt  her  to  fling  me,  flip  her  into 
my  other  hand,  and  returning  the  hive  to  its  place,  hold  her 
there,  till  the  bees,  miffing  her,  are  all  on  wing,  and  in  the 
utmoft  confufion.  When  the  bees  are  thus  dillreffed,  I 
place  the  queen  wherever  I would  have  the  bees  to  fettle. 
The  moment  a few  of  them  difeover  her,  they  give  no- 
tice to  thofe  near  them,  and  thefe  to  the  reft  ; the  know- 
ledge of  which  foon  becomes  fo  general,  that  in  a few 
minutes  they  all  colled  themfelves  around  her,  and  are  fo 
happy  in  having  recovered  this  foie  fupport  of  their  Hate,  that 
they  will  long  remain  quiet  in  their  fituation.  Nay,  the 
feent  of  her  body  is  fo  attradive  to  them  that  the  flighteft 
touch  of  her  along  any  place  or  fubftance,  will  attach  the 
bees  to  it,  and  induce  them  to  take  any  path  Ihe  takes.” 
Bees,  Prefervation  of.  The  prefervation  of  thefe  induf- 
trious  and  ufeful  creatures  deferves  every  confideration.  This 
depends  chiefly  on  fupplying  them  with  a fufficient  quantity 
of  food,  guarding  them  from  their  enemies,  and  defpoilmg 
them  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  without  deftroying 
them.  Befidesthe  attention  which  ffiould  be  bellowed  upon 
the  neceffities  of  bees,  in  the  choice  of  an  eligible  fituation 
for  the  Apiary,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  feed  them  towards 
the  clofe  of  autumn,  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  fpring,  when 
they  have  confumed  their  winter  Hock.  This  Ihould  be  done, 
efpecially  in  cloudy,  milly  weather,  when  they  go  abroad 
but  little,  and  when  feveral  days  of  bad  weather  immediately 
follow  their  fwarming,  Mr.  Thorley  direds,  that  no  hive 
Ihould  be  kept  which  does  not  weigh  twenty  pounds  ; and 
that  the  fupply  Ihould  be  given  in  quantities  of  honey, 
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Which  is  their  proper  food,  not  lefs  than  a pound  and  a 
half  or  two  pounds  at  a time.  The  honey  fhould  be  firft 
diluted  with  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  then  poured  into  an 
empty  comb.  A drone  comb  is  the  ftrongeft  and  belt  for 
the  purpofe  ; and  in  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  quiet, 
the  hive  fhould  be  gently  raifed  on  one  fide,  and  the  comb 
put  under  it,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  conveyed  away 
the  next  day  into  the  feveral  magazines. 

Reaumur  recommends  a plate  of  liquid  honey  unmixed 
with  water,  eroded  with  ftraws,  and  covered  with  a paper 
full  of  holes,  through  which  the  bees  will  fuck  the  honey 
without  daubing themlelves.  But  care  lhould  betaken  that 
the  hive  be  well  guarded  from  robbers,  whenever  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a frefh  fnpply.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  bees 
fhould  likewife  be  wclliecured,  both  againfl:  the  weather  and 
the  enemies  that  would  annoy  them.  Mild  winters,  as 
well  as  feverecold,  are  injurious  ; funfhine  in  winter  tempts 
them,  to  go  abroad,  and  expofes  them  to  the  fatal  effects’  of 
fudden  changes  either  of  cold  or  rain.  Bee'S  are  mofl  likely 
to  furvive  in  cold  winters,  becaufe  they  are  then  in  a torpid 
Hate,  and  require  very  little  nourifhment,  provided  the  api- 
ary be  well  lecured  from  the  keen  effects  of  northerly  and 
eafterly  winds  ; whereas  a fmall  degree  of  warmth  enlivens 
them,  when  they  too  often  confume  their  winter  flock,  and 
are  left  deftitute  of  food  in  a wet  unfavourable  fpring. 
When  bees  are  chilled  with  cold,  and  to  all  appearance 
dying  with  cold,  and  the  clutters  of  them  are  broken,  fo 
that  they  drop  down  in  the  hive,  they  may  be  recovered 
oftentimes  by  the  means  of  heat.  Some  have  advifed  the 
application  of  hot  or  warm  allies  to  be  laid  about  the  hives, 
or  fprinkled  over  the  cluiters  of  bees  which  lie  feemingly 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  A fufficient  warmth  may 
be  given  them  by  putting  them  into  an  handkerchief,  and 
breathing  upon  them,  or  by  laying  them  before  a fire.  This 
precaution  fhould  be  taken  immediately  when  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafe  are  fhewn,  otherwife  their  vitals  may  be  impaired, 
and  the  bees  be  irrecoverably  loll.  Reaumur  made  many  at- 
tempts to  preferve  the  bees  from  the  ill  effetls  of  cold  in  the 
winter  without  removing  the  hives  out  of  the  places  where 
they  Hand  in  the  fummer.  With  this  view,  he  covered  fome  of 
the  hives  with  ftraw,  by  means  of  flicks  fixed  round  them, 
and  reaching  a few  inches  above  the  top  ; but  the  mod 
fuccefsful  method  he  found  to  be  that  of  preferving  them 
in  large  tubs,  with  earth  or  hay,  contriving  at  the  fame 
time  to  convey  air  to  them  through  a fquare  tube  of  wood 
two  inches  in  width,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth,  which  pafled 
through  the  fide  of  the  tub,  and  was  of  fuch  a length 
as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  projecting  at  the  fame 
time  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  fides  of  the  tub.  Since 
.the  time  of  Reaumur  many  ingenious  contrivances  have 
been  devifed  to  obviate  this,  and  other  objections,  againfl  the 
hives  that  were  formerly  in  ufe.  A new  kind  of  hive  con- 
trived by  M.  Huber  of  Geneva,  feems  to  have  obtained  ce- 
lebrity upon  the  continent  at  this  time.  There  are  alfo  others 
conftruCted  by  Palteau,  Maffac,  Boisjugan,  Blangy,  Saint 
de  Foy,  Ravenal,  &c.  well  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  The  agricultural  committee  in  Paris  has  been  re- 
cently engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  heft,  mofl  cecono- 
mical,  and  advantageous  kinds  of  hives,  when  M.  Lombard, 
a gardener  near  that  city,  prefented  one  for  their  infpeClion 
on  a plan  entirely  new,  under  the  name  of  “ ruche  villa- 
geoife the  contrivance  of  which  was  very  much  approved. 
For  the  fake  of  preferving  the  bees,  due  attention  fhould 
be  paid  to  the  fituation  in  which  the  hives  are  placed:  they 
ought  to  be  llationed  in  gardens  flored  with  fweet-feented 
plants,  fruit  trees,  and  the  like.  The  hives  fhould  not  be 
placed  too  near  to  thefe,  becaufe  they  harbour  vermin  inju- 
rious to  the  bees,  and  {till  more,  weeds  mult  not  be  allowed 
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to  flourifh  clofe  to  the  hives,  fince  they  noufifh  others  far 
more  detrimental  to  the  bees  than  the  former. 

It  is  no  unufual  circumftance  for  one  colony  of  bees  to 
attack  and  plunder  the  hive  of  another.  This  happens' 
chiefly  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  The  mofl  effeClual  way 
to  guard  againfl  their  incurfions,  is  to  lelfen  the  entrance 
into  the  hive,  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  only  two  or  three  bees 
to  pafs  a-breaft,  or  to  flop  up  the  hives  that  are  attacked, 
till  the  rovers  disappear  ; or  if  Ill-angers  have  gained  admit- 
tance, the  proper  inhabitants  of  the  hive  may  be  roufed  to 
felf-defence  by . dillurbing  them  with  a bunch  of  flunking 
madder  faflened  to  the  end  of  a imall  flick,  which  will  in- 
flantly  raife  their  refentment,  and  make  them  feize  upon  the 
robbers.  ■ This  is  indeed  needlefs  while  the  queen  of  the  hive 
attacked  is  fafe. 

Bees,  Enemies  cf.  In  the  domeftic  flate  the  bee  has 
many  enemies  : but  in  a flate  of  nature  thefe  are  far  more 
numerous.  While  in  the  apiary,  waips  and  hornets  are 
among  the  moll  formidable  ot  thofe  enemies  ; they  will,  of- 
ten contrive  to  enter  the  hive,  and  build  their  nefls  in  it,  and. 
liarafs  the  bees  without  mercy,  till  they  leave  their  habita- 
tion, unlefs  proper  care  be  taken  to  prevent  fuch  encroach- 
ments. The  fox  is  a dangerous  enemy  in  the  winter,  as  he 
is  able  to  make  a paffage  into  the  hive,  and  devour  the  ho- 
ney. Rats  are  equally  injurious;  the  houfe  and  field-mice 
fhould  alfo  be  guarded  againfl,  by  diminifhing  the  entrance 
into  the  hive,  as  the  cold  comqs  on,  when  the  bees  become 
lefs  able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  hives  may  be  placed  in 
fuch  a manner  that  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  mice  to  reach 
them.  Birds  are  bitter  enemies  to  the  bees  ; the  fparrow, 
houfe -lark,  and  i wallows  in  particular.  Toads  and  frogs  will 
place  themfelves  at  the  entrace  of  the  hive,  and  devour 
many.  Spiders  will  expand  their  fnares  near  the  hive,  and 
entrap  numbers.  The  lpecies  aranea  calcina  lies  in  ambufli 
for  the  bees  in  the  corolla  of  flowers,  and  fallens  upon  them 
when  the?  come  to  fip  the  ne&areous  fluids.  Ants  of  al- 
moil  every  kind  penetrate  into  the  hive,  attack  the  young 
brood,  and  plunder  the  combs  of  the  honey.  The  ftink  of 
certain  fpecies  of  ants  is  fo  offenfive  to  bees,  that  they  will 
quit  their  hives  to  avoid  it,  or  if  they  remain,  become  fickly. 
Some  larvae,  or  caterpillars,  are  likewife  exceedingly  injurious 
to  the  bees,  the  honey,  the,  comb,  and  hive.  Phalana  niel- 
lomella,  or  honey  moth,  too  frequently  fecures  its  refidence 
in  the  hive,  and  depofits  its  eggs  ; which  hatching  produces 
a -larva  of  a pale  flefh  colour,  that  fubfifts  entirely  on  the 
honey.  The  eggs  of  another  phalasna,  the  wax  moth,  P . 
cerella,  give  birth  to  far  more  deftrudlive  larvae  than  the  for- 
mer : for  thefe  no  fooner  burfl  from  the  eggs,  than  their  ope- 
rations commence  ; they  attack  the  comb,  which  they  per- 
forate in  a variety  of  intricate  paffages,  burrowing  and  feed- 
ing as  they  proceed,  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  bees  are  lodged  ; here  they  remain  in  fecurity,  and 
not  uncommonly  compel  the  colony  of  bees  to  leave  their  refi- 
dence. The  old  combs  are  thofe  that  are  generally  infefted  by 
this  creature.  A third  fort  of  moth,  phahznafociella,  breeds  like- 
wife in  the  honey-combs  of  fome  bees.  Hives  of  bees  that 
have  fwarmed  more  than  once,  and  fuch  alfo  as  contain  but 
little  honey,  are  moll  expofed  to  the  depredations  ol  thefe 
infedts;  for  the  half-exhaufted  combs  ferve  to  {belter  them, 
and  the  fcanty  {lore  cf  honey  or  wax  fupplies  them  at  leaft 
with  food  to  the  detriment  cf  the  colony.  Bees  are  fubjedl 
alfo  to  a peculiar  fpecies  of  pedlculus , called  the  bee-loufe. 
Hives  of  bees. that  have  fwarmed  more  than  once,  and  fuch 
as  contain  but  little  honey,  are  moil  expofed  to  thofe 
troublefome  vermin.  The  hives  in  this  cafe  fhould  be  clean- 
ed at  the  fartheil  once  every  week,  and  the  {tools  or.  which 
they  Hand  every  morning,  for  the  latter  are  likely  to  har- 
bour the  larvae  and  moths,  or  other  infedls,  as  well  ac  the 
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hive.  But  thefe  obnoxious  creatures  cannot  be  entirely  ex- 
tirpated without  taking  away  the  infected  hive,  removing 
the  l ees,  and  cleanfing  it,  before  it  is  reftored  to  the  former 
ftaticn.  The  lice  of  bees  are  of  a {lender  (hape,  or  filiform, 
and  of  a ferruginous  colour,  ar.d  may  be  deftroyed  by  brew- 
ing tobacco  over  the  bees.  In  a wild  bate  the  common  ho- 
ney-bee inhabits  the  cavities  of  hollow  trees,  where  they 
are  unavoidably  expofed  to  a prodigious  hob  of  enemies, 
especially  field  and  wood-mice  of  every  defcription,  rats, 
and  birds.  Of  the  bird  tribe  in  particular,  fome  fpecies  are 
fuppofed  to  feed  exelufively  on  bees,  inch  as  the  honey- 
buzzard  ( falco  apivorus),  the  European  bee-eater  (merops 
apiejler),  2c c.  woodpeckers,  the  kingfiftier,  and  many  others: 
they  go  not  feed,  indeed,  exelufively  on  them,  as  is  ima- 
gined, but  they  are  formidable  enemies  to  the  bees  in  a wild 
bate.  The  animals  and  birds  which  prey  upon  exotic  ho- 
ney-bees are  numerous  likewife  ; of  this  kind  we  might  in- 
ba  nee  the  various  fpecies  of  ant-eaters  ( myrmecophaga ),  the 
black  bear  ( urjus  arSos ) , the  honey  cuckow  (cue  ulus  indica- 
tor', peacocks,  &c. 

Bees,  Maladies  of.  In  the  fpring  the  bees  are  fubjeft  to 
a kind  of  dyfentery,  which  proves  often  fatal.  The  mat- 
ter which  they  void  at  this  time,  when  fo  affedted,  inftead 
of  being  of  a reddifh  yellow  colour,  is  of  a muddy  black, 
and  has  an  intolerable  fmell.  Columella  fuppofed  this  an- 
nual dibemper  to  be  occaboned  by  the  bees  extracting  too 
freely  the  ]uices  from  the  bloiToms  of  the  fpurge  and  elm 
trees,  or,  as  others  believe,  from  the  lime  tree.  There  are 
writers  who,  diffenting  from  this  opinion,  attribute  it  to 
the  quantity  of  new  honey,  of  which  they  are  known  to  eat 
to  excefs  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  Again,  others  imagine 
that  it  is  caufed  only  by  their  long  bay  in  the  hive  during 
the  winter,  when  they  are  conbrained  to  feed  on  the  coarfe 
wax,  if  their  honey  fails  to  afford  them  a fufficient  quantity 
of  food.  Madame  Vicat,  in  the  “ Memoires,  See.”  of  the 
Berne  Society  for  1764,  aferibes  this  dibemper  to  the  honey 
which  the  cold  has  candied  in  the  hive  during  winter.  The 
true  caufe  of  this  dibemper  feems  to  be  unknown  ; but  it 
is  certainly  contagious  and  very  debruftive.  A good  reme- 
dy for  it  was  long  unknown.  Aribomachus  recommends  the 
removal  of  the  vitiated  combs.  For  the  recovery  of  the  bees 
affected  with  this  dibemper,  a new  remedy  has  been  adopted 
upon  the  continent : they  prepare  a fyrup  compofed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  good  wine  and  fugar,  which  is  adminibered 
to  the  bees  in  ever)’  hive,  either  by  pouring  it  into  the  cell*, 
or  placing  it  within  the  hive  in  a faucer,  or  any  other  {hal- 
low veffel ; this  has  been  found  an  excellent  reborative. 

About  the  end  of  the  fpring,  another  diforder  fometimes 
makes  its  appearance,  which  Du  Camede  Blangy  calls  a “ver- 
tige,”  or  vertigo.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  occaboned  by  the  ve- 
nomous properties  of  certain  plants  on  which  they  feed.  The 
fymptoms  are  manifiebed  by  a dizzy  manner  of  flight,  by  their 
involuntary  barlings,  falls,  and  other  gebures,  in  attempt- 
ing to  perform  their  ufual  operations,  or  in  approaching  the 
hive,  and  by  the  laffitude  that  fucceeds  thefe  fymptoms. 
This  dibemper  has  been  hitherto  found  incurable. 

Bees  are  liable  to  a third  dibemper,  the  fymptoms  of 
which  are  a fwelling  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennae,  which 
becomes  alfo  much  inflamed,  and  of  a yellow  colour;  the  head 
affuming  {hortly  after  the  fametint,  thebeeslofetheirvivacity, 
and  languilh  till  they  die,  unlefs  a proper  remedy  be  applied. 
In  France,  they  give  them  Spanibi  wine  for  this  diforder. 

There  is  bill  another  dibemper  which  fometimes  makes  its 
appearance  among  bees,  for  which  the  continental  agricultu- 
ralibs  adnbniber  Spanifh  wine,  as  in.  the  former  cafes.  This 
is  a kind  of  pebilence  by  which  many  bees  are  cut  off.  It 
happens  when  the  queen  bee  has  placed  the  eggs  carelefsly 
-in  the  combi  fo  that  the  larvje  perilh  in  the  cells,  or  that 


they  are  killed  by  the  cold,  orb.id  management  in  nourifliing 
ar.d  feeding  them ; when  numbers  die,  and  infect  the  re  it. 
The  only  attention  requisite  in  this  cafe  is  to  take  away  the 
infected  combs,  fcent  the  hive  with  the  perfume  of  aromatic 
plants,  ana  give  them  the  wine  tofip,  as  above  mentioned,  in 
order  to  brengthen  and  rcbore  them  from  their  ficknefs. 

For  the  methods  of  preferring  bees  in  hives  and  boxes,  and 
for  collecting  the  produceof  theirlabour,  fee  Hive,  Honey, 
and  Wax. 

Honey-Bees,  Varieties  and  Species  of.  The  cultivation 
of  the  common  honev-bee,  in  the  warmer  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, being  ao  object  of  the  utmob  confequence  to  the  far- 
mer, eveiy  means  that  ingenuity  could  devife  to  improve 
the  breed  and  management  of  thefe  profitable  creatures  have 
been  adopted,  and  with  fuccefs.  They  dibinguifh  three 
kinds  or  varieties  of  the  common  bee  ( apis  meliifica).  The 
firb  is  large,  and  of  a deep  brown  colour  ; the  fecor.d  is 
fmailer  and  blackifh:  thofe  of  the  third  fort  called  “the  little 
Flemings,”  or  “ little  Hollanders,”  are  much  fmailer  than 
either,  and  of  a fine  gloffy  yellow  colour.  It  is  the  latter 
that  is  ven’  generally  cultivated  on  the  continent  at  this  time. 
Apis  mellifica  is  an  European  inleft.  Mr.  Hunter  iuppofes 
it  an  inhabitant  of  Alia  and  Africa  alfo  ; its  appearance  in 
America  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  prefumption  that  it 
was  originally  introduced  there  from  Europe,  and  in  the 
courie  of  time  has  become  completely  habituated  to  that 
climate.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  peculiar  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  this  will  admit  of  doubt.  In 
thofe  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa  neareb  to  the  fouth  of  Eu- 
rope, they  cultivate  the  fame  kind  as  ourfelves.  There  are 
fome  other  fpecies  of  bees  domebicated  like  the  common 
bee  with  us,  in  different  parts  of  the  world ; and  others 
again,  whofe  wax  and  honey  are  fought  after  by  the  na- 
tives, who  do  not  care  to  take  the  charge  and  trouble  of 
domebicating  them.  In  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  the  fpecies 
called  by  Olivier  amalthea,  is  an  abundant  andmobprofitable 
creature.  This  little  bee  is  of  a black  colour,  with  white 
wings  and  long  poberior  feet.  They  build  their  neb,  in 
the  (hape  of  a bag-pipe,  upon  the  tops  of  the  higbeb  trees. 
The  honey  is  very  iweet  and  agreeable,  and  thin,  and  of  a 
reddiih  colour.  From  the  latter  the  Indians  extract  a fpiri- 
tuous  liquor,  of  which  they  are  paflionately  fond;  of  the 
wax  they  make  candles.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmail 
black  innoxious  wood-bee  of  Barrere,  which  is  called  ouanoin 
Cayenne.  M.  Latreille  mentions  this  fpecies,  and  alfo  an- 
other, which  he  calls  “l’abeille  fociale”  ( apis  focialis),  among 
his  “apiares  domebiques,”  an  infect  rather  fmailer  than  the 
common  honey-bee  (mellifica'',  that  is  found  in  India.  Spe- 
cimens of  it.  he  tells  us,  were  received  at  the  mufeum  of 
natural  hibory  in  Paris,  among  a colleftion  of  other  infefts 
from  Bengal.  If  we  are  not  mibaken  in  the  fpecies,  the 
fame  kind  was  likewi  e introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  in  this  country,  about  twelve  months  hnce  by  Mr. 
Fichtell,  who  found  it  to  be  very  commonly  cultivated  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Bengal. 

ld  Bees.  Except  thofe  fpecies  of  the  bee  tribe  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  human  lire,  mankind  has 
{hewn  a manifeb  degree  of  inattention  to  this  curious  race  of 
creatures.  Some  few  naturalibs  have  regarded  them  as  ob- 
jects of  amufement : and  what  the  common  o'oferver  is  con- 
tent to  name  a wild  bee,  without  further  inquiry,  is  diferimi- 
nated  by  them  as  forming  many  diitinct  families ; each  of 
which  have  their  peculiar  manners  and  mode  of  hfe,  and  dif- 
play  a greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  economy,  {kill,  induftry, 
&c.  by  r.o  means  unworthy  of  being  more  minutely  attended 
to.  Of  the  wild  bees  there  are  certain  natural  families,  whofe 
dibinftive  characters,  in  a fcientific  point  of  view,  have  been 
deferibed  already ; they  are  dibingubhed  alfo  by  their  man- 
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ners  of  life,  the  formation  of  their  nefts,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars. Some  are  called  leaf-cutters,  others  wood-piercers, 
mafons,  earth-diggers,  See.  correlponding  with  what  the 
French  call  “ abeilles  ccupeufes,  abeilles  pierce-bois,  abeilles 
jnafonnes,  abeilles  qui  creufent  la  terre,”  See.  Under  each  of 
thefe  families  many  fpecies  are  arranged  by  entomologifts. 
A fimilar  mode  of  niaificat'on  (it  has  been  well  remarked! 
rr.p  ■ be,  and  indeed  very  often  is,  the  cliaradceriftic  of  a fa- 
ir :;v,  or  rather  that  of  a fpecies  ; thus  the  cells  of  the  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  bombanitrices  are  compofed  of  fimilar  mate- 
rials, and  refemble  each  other  in  form  ; ar.d  the  various  ge- 
nuine fpecies  of  the  genus  Vespa  ( IVafp)  conftruft  celL, 
for  the  moft  part,  cf  the  fame  figure,  and  employ  the  fame 
kind  cf  materials,  according  to  Reaumur  ; the  mode  of  ni- 
dification,  therefore,  fhould  never  be  affumed  as  characleriflic 
of  a fpecies,  but  after  the  moft  mature  confideration,  and  the 
ciofeft  inveftigation  of  its  hiftcry  ; for  it  generally  happens 
that  thofe  infecis  which  agree  together  in  habit,  and  be- 
long to  the  fame  natural  divilions  or  fubdivifions  of  a ge- 
nus, are  connedted  likewife  by  their  mode  of  life. 

Of  the  leaf-cutters  there  are  feveral  fpecies  ; thefe  are 
fo  named  becauie  they  cut  the  leaves  of  trees,  chiefly  thofe 
of  the  role,  into  pieces  of  a convenient  iize  to  compofe  their 
little  cells,  in  which  the  eggsof  the  futurebrood  are  depofited. 
This  defeription  of  bees  is  injurious ; the  female  perforates 
the  folid  timber  of  trees  in  a furprifing  manner  in  order  to 
place  her  eggs  (which  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  thefe  cy- 
lindrical pellets,  if  they  may  be  fo  termed,  of  leaves),  within 
the  cavity.  The  hollow  or  pipe  which  {he  bores  for  their 
reception  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall  finger,  but 
the  depth  is  very  various,  being  from  a few  inches  to  a foot 
or  more  ; the  whole  cavity  is  filled  with  thofe  little  pellets, 
each  of  which  contains  an  egg,  with  a provifion  of  honey 
for  the  larva  when  hatched  ; fo  nicely  are  thefe  pellets  formed 
that  they  precifely  fit  the  cavity  in  diameter,  and  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  from  the  opening  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  cavity.  Apis  centuncularis  is  one  of  the  fpecies  belong- 
ing to  this  natural  family.  There  are  others  which  belong 
to  it  likewife,  that  conftrucft  their  cells  in  the  fame  manner, 
of  leaves,  but  place  them  in  cylindrical  cavities  in  the  earth, 
inftead  of  timber.  Some  line  or  envelop  their  nidus  with 
the  downy  fubftance  collected  from  the  woolly  leaves  of  par- 
ticular plants  ; the  tapeftry  bee  employs  the  tender,  petals  of 
the  rofe  to  line  its  cells,  & c.  The  mafon  bees  are  alfo  fin- 
gular  for  the  mode  of  nidification  which  they  adopt.  Reau- 
mur has  entered  at  length  into  its  hiftory,  a brief  account  of 
which  muft  clofe  our  general  temarks  upon  the  fubjedl  for 
the  prefent,  fince  thefe  muft  be  3gain  repeated  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  reipective  fpecies,  or  of  the  families  to  which  thole 
habits  are  peculiar. — “ The  female  of  thefe  bees  (for  the 
males,  like  the  drones  of  the  hive-bee,  do  not  work,  and 
thofe  infects  have  only  two  fexes)  undertakes  the  whole  la- 
bour of  the  building,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  both  architedl 
and  mafon.  Her  firft  ftep  is  to  fix  upon  an  angle,  flickered 
by  any  projection,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a ftone  wall.  Some- 
times the  contents  herfelf  with  a more  expofed  part  of  the 
furface,  where  the  ftone  happens  to  be  uneven,  and  fit  for  her 
purpefe.  Having  cnofen  a fpot  proper  to  receive  the  found- 
ations of  the  future  manfions  of  her  offspring,  her  next 
care  is  to  provide  materials.  As  her  houfe  is  to  be  built  en- 
tirely of  a kind  of  mortar,  the  balls  of  which  muft  be  fand  ; 
foe  is  very  curious  in  her  choice  of  it,  feledtmg  it  grain  by 
grain,  from  fuch  as  contains  fome  mixture  of  earth.  To 
Ihorten  her  labour,  before  fhe  tranfports  it  for  ufe,  by  means 
of  a kind  of  Ehva,  which  is  very  vifeid,  file  glues  as  many 
grains  as  fhe  can  carry  into  a little  mais,  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  fhot.  Taking  this  up  with  her  maxillae,  fhe  conveys 
it  to  the  fpot  file  ha*  fixed  upon  for  the  feite  of  her  caftle. 


A circular  plane,  compofed  of  many  of  thefe  little  maffes, 
forms  the  bails  on  which  it  is  to  be  erccled^  it  contains  from 
three  to  eight  cells,  which  are  fimilar  to  each  other  in  their 
form,  and  equal  in  dimenfions.  Each  cell  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  fix  lines  in  diameter  ; and,  before  its  ori- 
fice is  doled,  in  form  refembles  a thimble.  When  its  walls 
are  railed  to  a iufficient  height,  our  little  mafon  lays  up 
in  it  a ilore  of  pollen  feafoned  with  honey,  for  the  iufte- 
nance  of  its  future  inhabitants ; lometimes  the  proportion 
of  honey  is  fo  great  that  this  provifion  is  entirely  liquid. 
This  bufinefs  fettled,  fhe  depofits  her  egg,  finifnes  and  co- 
vers in  the  cel!,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  a 
fecond,  which  fhe  furnifhes  and  finilhes  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  fo  on  with  refpedt  to  the  whole  neft.  Thefe 
cells  are  net  placed  in  a line,  or  any  regular  order;  fore 
are  parallel  with  the  wall,  others  are  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  others  are  inclined  to  it  at  different  angles  ; this  oc- 
cafions  feme  empty  fpaces  between  the  cells,  which  this 
laborious  architedl  fills  up  with  the  fame  kind  of  cement, 
and  then  beftows  on  the  whole  group  a common  cover.ng, 
made  with  coarfer  grains  of  fand  ; fo  that  at  length  the 
neft  becomes  a mafs  of  mortar,  very  hard,  and  not  eafily 
penetrated,  even  by  the  blade  of  a knife  ; its  form  is  more 
or  lefs  oblong  ; its  colour  depends  on  the  colour  of  the 
fand  enployed  in  its  conftrudlion.” — Another  fpecies  forms 
its  nidus,  with  earth  intermixed  with  chalk,  upon  ftone 
walls  ; and  a third  for  the  fake  of  greater  fecurity  prefers  the 
hollows  and  cavities  in  the  ftone  itfelf  for  this  purpofe. 

Bees,  Wild  Honey,  Hunting  of.  In  the  Philo fophical 
Tranfadlions,  No.  376,  Mr.  Dudley  fpeaks  cf  a method  of 
hunting  bees  in  order  to  difeover  the  fpot  in  which  their 
nefts  are  fecreted,  as  pradtifed  fome  years  ago  in  the  woods 
of  New  England  in  America.  It  confifts  merely  in  catching 
a bee,  then  lettir.g  it  fly,  and  duly  cbferving  the  way  to 
which  it  directs  its  courfe  ; this  points  out  to  the  hunter  the 
direction  in  which  the  neft  is  to  be  fought  after.  To  find 
the  diftance,  he  takes  an  off-fet  of  an  hundred  perches,  and 
then  lets  fly  another  bee,  but  which  muft  be  of  the  fame  neft; 
and  it  is  afferted,  that  the  angle  or  point  where  thefe  two 
courfes  interfedt,  is  the  fpot  in  which  the  neft  is  concealed. 

Bees,  Swarming  of.  See  Swarm. 

Bees,  Writers  on.  Many  authors  have  written  on  bees. 
Among  the  ancients,  Ariftomachus  is  faid  to  have  ftudied 
them  fixty  year*.  Phillifcus  retired  into  a defert  wood,  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  obferving  them  to  better 
advantage ; Ariftotle  made  a great  number  of  curious  obferva- 
tions  on  this  iafedl,  which  Virgil  has  put  into  Latin  veife  : 
they  have  been  enlarged  an!  confirmed  by  Pliny  and  others. 
Theophraftus  has  a fragment  ftillextant,  Tlspt  -uike rav,  concern- 
ing bees  ; or,  ss  entitled  in  Laeitius,  n=pi  jWeXito-;,  of  honey. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  number  of  writers  who  have 
treated  on  bees  is  very  great,  a few  only  of  which  it  will 
be  expecled  in  this  place  to  mention.  Prince  Frederic  Cefi, 
inftitutor  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Sciences,  wrote  ex- 
prefsly  on  bees,  as  did  alfo  Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  and  Reau- 
mur, each  of  whom  have  treated  minutely  of  them.  Schi- 
rach  is  a diftinguifhed  writer  on  this  fubjedt.  Kattorff  de- 
ferves  notice.  Among  the  Englifh,  Butler,  Gurney,  Mills, 
Levets,  Thorlev,  Southern,  Remnant,  Rulden,  Warder, 
White,  Wildman,  Debraw,  Hunter,  and  others.,  have  pub- 
li fhed  difeourfes  on  the  management  of  bees,  &c.  Writers 
who  have  treated  lcientifically  of  the  fpecies  in  their  entomo- 
logical works,  are  fuch  as  Linnaeus,  Fabricius,  Geoftroy, 
Schaeffer,  Villiers,  Poda,  Roefel,  De  Geer,  Fourcrov,  Do- 
novan, Coquebert.  &c.  A monographia  of  bees  has  lately 
appeared  in  this  county  by  Kirby,  and  another  in  France 
about  the  fame  time  by  Latreille.  Nor  fhould  we  omit  to 
mention  feveral  works  of  reputation  on  this  fubject  that  have 
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been  publifhed  on  the  continent  within  the  laft  few  years : 
of  this  defcription  are  the  work  of  Huber  of  Geneva  ; “Le 
Memoire  de  Bernard  fur  1’Education  des  Abcilies  “ Le 
cours  d’ Agriculture,”  by  Rozier;  “ Abrege  de  l’Hiftoire 
des  Infeftes  pour  fervir  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Abeiiles,” 
by  Bazin  Gilles  Auguftin,  firft  publifhed  in  1747;  <!  Le 
Manuel  Neceffaire  au  Villageois  pour  foigner  les  Abeiiles,” 
by  Lombard  ; and  the  works  of  Berthaud,  Duchet,  Ducarne, 
Blangy,  Della  Rocca,  &c. 

Bee,  in  Jijlronomy.  See  Apis- 

Bee  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  to  denote  fweetnefs,  induftry, 
See.  Thus  Xenophon  is  called  the  Attic  bee,  on  account  of  the 
great  fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle.  Antonios  got  the  denomination 
meliffa,  or  bee,  on  account  of  his  collection  of  common  places. 

Leo  Allatius  gave  the  appellation  of  apes  urbana  to  the  il- 
luftrious  men  at  Rome,  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1632. 

Bee  -bird,  in  Ornithology.  See  Trochilus  minimus; 
the  bee  humming  bird,  or  lc.  plus  pii'it  Oifeau  rnouc'.e  of  Buf- 
fon.  Some  refer  this  name  likewife  to  Trochilus  Bicolor  of 
Gmelin,  the  Colibri  of  Perm.  Surin.  N.  2. 

T>ee,  Blacl.  SeekETHiops. 

Hee-BIocIs.  See  Blocks. 

Bf.e -boxes.  See  Hive. 

Bees  -bread.  See  Bee  Bread,  Farina,  and  Bee  fupra. 

H>EE-eeter,  in  Ornithology.  See  Falco  Apivorus,  Honey 
Buzzard. 

Bee-/?ow«-,  or  Orchys,  in  Botany.  See  Ophrys. 

Bee  -glue,  a foft  unftuous  matter  employed  by  bees  to  ce- 
ment the  combs  to  t|ie  hives,  and  to  clofe  up  the  cells. 

Bee  -hive.  See  Hive. 

JjEE-humb/e,  humming  bee,  wild  bee,  fynonymous  with  the 
Bourdon  family  of  bees,  adopted  by  French  writers. 

"Bee -humble Jly.  See  Bombylius. 

Bee,  Order  of,  was  inflituted  at  Sceaux  in  France,  for  men 
and  women,  in  1703,  by  Louife,  wife  of  Louis  of  Bourbon. 
The  enflgn  is  a m«dal  of  gold,  bearing  on  one  fide  the  portrait 
of  the  foundrefs,  and  on  the  other  a bee,  with  this  motto, 
“ Je  fuis  petite,  mais  mes  pictures  font  profondes.” 

Bee  -rocks,  in  Geography,  lie  on  the  coaft  of  France,  a little 
to  the  weft  of  North  from  the  point  of  St.  Maloes.  Thev  are 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Bee  ; the  latter  of  which  is  weft 
of  the  other,  and  lies  N.  W.  from  the  town  about  a gun-fhot. 
On  each  of  the  bee-rocks  is  a little  boufe.  Ships  may  fail 
within  acable’s  length  of  the  outermoftor  LittleBee,  and  an- 
chor  on  the  foutb  of  it  in  5 or  6 fathoms  at  low- water,  when 
Bore  tower,  on  the  fouth  of  St.  Maloes,  is  a little  eaft  of  the 
fmall  tower  on  the  point  to  the  fouth  of  the  town. 

BEECH-tree,  in  Botany.  See  Fagus. 

Beec  h galls,  in  Natural  Ilijlory,  the  name  of  afpecics  of 
galls  or  protuberances  found  on  tne  beech -tree,  and  ferving 
for  the  lodgment  of  infects. 

Thefe  galls  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  beech,  and  are 
fometimes  or.ly  one  upon  a leaf,  fometimes  more ; they  always 
grow  from  the  fame  point,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fly’s 
having  laid  fo  many  eggs  in  the  fame  fpot. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  fomewhat  flatted. 
They  refemble  the  (tone  of  a plum  in  fliape,  and  are  fo  hard 
that  they  are  not  to  b-  broken  between  tire  fingers  ; their 
fubftance  feems  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  a nut  flrell. 
In  each  gall  there  is  only  one  cavity,  inhabited  by  a white 
worm,  which  in  time  paffes  through  the  nymph  ftate  into 
that  of  the  fly,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 

Beech -maft,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree.  It  fattens  hogs 
and  deer,  and  has  fometimes  fupplied  men  inftead  of  bread. 
Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a memorable  fiegeby  means  of  it. 

Beech,  Oil  of,  Huile  de  Paine,  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  the 
beech-mail,  is  an  oily  farinaceous  nut  highly  nutritious  to 
hogs,  poultry,  and  other -animals,  and  like  the  other  fruits 


of  this  defcription,  may  he  made  to  yield  a very  large  quantity 
of  pure  oil  by  preffure.  This  oil  has  long  been  prepared  in 
feveral  diftrifts  in  the  fouth  of  France.  An  interefting  ac- 
count of  this  manufacture  is  publifhed  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
fique  for  1781,  by  Mr.  Verdier. 

The  tafte  of  the  beech-maft  is  mild,  unftuous,  and  fome- 
what aftringent.  About  the  month  of  October  it  falls  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  tree,  and  is  collefted  in  this  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  month.  When  gathered  and  picked  it  is  flowly 
dried  in  the  fimde,  or  with  the  heat  of  a very  gentle  ftove  ; 
after  which  it  is  at  any  time  fit  to  be  preffed  for  the  oil.  The 
very  fineft  oil  is  made  with  the  beft  nuts  picked  out  by  band, 
but  for  the  larger  quantity  the  maft  is  lifted  and  winnowed 
like  corn.  It  is  then  ground  by  a machine  fimilar  to  a damping- 
mill,  formed  of  upright  beams  of  wood  alternately  rifing  and 
falling,  fet  on  motion  by  a large  wheel,  and  when  the  fruit 
gets  too  dry  in  the  mill  a little  water  is  added.  When  ground 
iufificiently  fine,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a coarfe  hair  cloth  once 
doubled,  and  fubmitted  to  the  fame  kind  of  prefs  which  is 
employed  for  colefeed,  and  other  oils. 

The  beech  od,  when  well  made,  and  from  the  beft  felefted 
fruit,  is  equal  to  the  beft  olive  oil,  and  with  this  advantage,  * 
that  it  will  keep  much  longer  ; olive  oil  beginning  to  grow 
rancid  in  about  a year  and  a half,  whereas  the  other  improves 
by  keeping,  to  the  fixth  or  eighth  year.  It  is  fit  for  ufe  a 
month  after  it  is  made.  To  obtain  the  fineft  oil,  beiides  the 
perfeftion  of  the  fruit,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  working  of  the 
mill  in  which  it  is  ground,  Ihould  be  very  moderate,  fo  as 
not  to  overheat  it. 

The  water  ufed  to  give  the  fruit  a proper  confidence  in 
grinding,  mixes  with  the  oil  when  preffed,  fo  that  it  requires 
fome  weeks  repofe  to  allow  them  to  feparate.  In  general 
the  oil  Hands  about  three  months  to  clarify,  after  which  it 
is  drawn  off  clear  from  the  water  and  dregs,  and  packed  up 
either  in  bottles  or  in  very  clofe  calks.  The  general  yield  of 
oil  is  about  ten  pounds  from  4!  bulhels,  Paris  meafure. 

The  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  are  all  thofe  of  the  common 
fixed  vegetable  oil.  The  beft  forts  are  equally  grateful  for 
the  table  as  the  beft  olive  oil.  The  inferior  are  uled  for 
lamps,  for  preparing  leather,  and  other  purpofes  of  economy 
and  manufacture. 

The  cakes  that  remain  after  the  oil  is  preffed  out  are  par- 
ticularly uleful  in  the  fabrication  of  the  oil  from  nuts,  as  this 
latter  fruit  is  not  alone  of  a proper  conliftence  for  the  prefs, 
hut  muft  be  mixed  with  fome  more  folid  fubftance  to  make 
it  work  well.  Befides  this,  the  cakes  of  beech-maft  are 
proper  for  fattening  animals,  or  make  a very  good  fuel. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century 
to  introduce  the  preparation  of  beech  maft  oil  in  this  coun- 
try. The  poet  and  fpeculator,  Aaron  Hill,  obtained  a pa- 
tent for  this  maniifafture,  and  went  to  fome  expence  in  efta- 
blifhing  it  in  England  about  the  year  1714.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  a letter  of  his  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  (in  the 
Harleian  Collection,  and  inferted  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  1803,  p.  339,)  that  he  had  formed  very  fanguine  hopes 
of  the  luccefs  ot  this  plan.  However  he  was  obliged  foon 
to  abandon  it,  probably  in  part  from  a want  of  a proper  lup- 
ply  of  the  fruit,  and  certainly  in  a confiderable  degree  from 
the  very  limited  ufe  of  oil  as  an  article  of  food  in  this  country. 

BEEF,  in  Domefic  Economy,  the  flefli  of  black  cattle 
prepared  for  food.  The  flefli  of  the  bos  or  ox  hind,  fays  Dr, 
Cullen  (Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  369, ) is  the  moll  denfe  of  all  the 
quadrupeds  ; and  how  far  that  denfity  goes  in  preventing  fo- 
lubility,  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  bull,  whofe  flefli  is  feldom 
chofen  as  a part  of  our  diet.  The  flefli  of  the  female  fex  is 
of  a more  foluble  nature,  and  fufficiently  fit  for  nourifhment; 
but  we  commonly  prefer  the  caftrated  ox,  in  which  the  fat 
is  better  mixed,  and  as  more  alkalefcent,  the  flefli  is  more 
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fapid  ; and,  unlefs  it  be  from  a very  old  animal,  is  generally 
to  be  preferred.  The  chief  difference  of  aliment  in  the  ox 
kind  is  that  which  appears  between  the  old  and  young.  This 
author  obferves,  that  beef,  though  of  a more  firm  texture, 
and  Iefs  foluble  than  mutton,  is  equally  alkalefcent,  perfpir- 
able  and  nutritious.  See  Food. 

Beef-eater,  inOrnithology>,  theEnglifh  nameof  Buphaga 
Africana , a bird  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Senegal, 
and  the  onlyfpecies  of  the  genus  known.  See  Buphaga. 

Beef -ijland,  in  Geography , a fmallifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Anjerica,  in  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
the  weft  end  of  which  is  walked  by  the  eaftward  opening  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul  river.  It  lies  clofe  to  Triefte  iflarid,  is 
7 leagues  long,  and  from  3 to  4.  broad,  and  has  a- fine  iandy 
bay,  where  fhips  may  ride  in  7 or  S fathoms  and  be  well 
fheltered.  N.  lat.  18°  30'.  W.  long.  91°  3c'. 

B E e Y-Jland  is  alfo  one  of  the  {mailer  Virgin  iflands  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  fituatebetweenDog  ifland  on  theweft,  and  Tor- 
tola on  the  eaft,  in  fir  Francis  Drake’s  bay.  It  is  about  five 
miles  long,  and  one  broad.  N.  lat.  x 8°  23'.  W.  long.  63®  2'. 

BEE  KM  AN,  a confiderable  townfhip  of  America  in 
Duchefs  county,  New  York,  containing  3,597  inhabitants, 
including  106  Haves.  In  the  State  cenfus  of  1796,  there 
appear  to  be  5 j2  electors  in  this  townfhip. 

BEELE,  in  Mining , an  inilrument  ufed  by  the  work- 
men to  break  and  pick  out  the  ore  from  the  rocks  in  which 
it  lies.  This  inftrument  is  called  by  the  tinmen  in  Corn  wall  a 
“ tubber.”  It  is  an  iron  inftrument  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
weight,  made  fharp,  and  fteeled  at  both  ends,  and  having  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  where  the  handle  is  fixed  in.  When  the 
ore  lies  in  hard  rocks,  this  inftrument  wears  out  fo  fall,  that 
it  muft  have  new  points  made  to  it  every  fortnight.  The 
miners  who  dig  up  the  ore  in  the  mines,  are,  from  the  ufe 
of  this  inftrument,  called  beele-men  ; and  thofe  who  attend 
them,  and  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  up  the  matter  the 
others  loofen  or  break  up,  are,  from  their  inftrument,  which 
is  a broad  and  hollow  iron  fhovel,  or  a wooden  one,  with  a 
very  ftrong  iron  lip,  called  the  “ fhovellers.”  In  Cornwall, 
when  the  ore  lies  in  a hard  bed,  they  allow  two  fhovellers 
to  three  beele-men  ; and  when  it  lies  in  a foft  and  earthy 
matter,  two  beelemen  and  three  fhovellers  are  the  propor- 
tion. Phil.  Tranf.  N°  69.  p.  2104. 

BEELIKE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  4 
miles  weft  of  Rhuden,  a<nd  10  E.N.E.  of  Arenfberg. 

BEELZEBUB,  or  Baalzebub,  i.  e.  the  lord  of  a fly, 
in  Ancient  Mythology,  was  a god  of  the  Philiftines,  and  had 
a temple  and  oracle  at  Ekron.  {2  Kings,  i.  2.)  From 
this  pnflage  it  appears,  that  the  name  was  not  given  to  this 
objedt  of  idolatrous  worfhip  by  way  of  co.ntempt  ; becaufe 
it  was  ufed  by  Ahaziah  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  ac- 
knowledging his  divinity,  and  defirous  of  confulting  him 
concerning  his  recovery.  This  is  farther  evident,  from  the 
meaning  of  the  appellation  and  the  reafon  of  its  being  given. 
Hiftory  informs  us,  that  thofe  who  lived  in  hot  climates, 
and  where  the  foil  was  moift,  which  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Ekronites,  who  bordered  upon  the  fea,  were  exceedingly 
infefted  with  flies  ; and  thefe  infetts  were  thought  to  occa- 
fion  contagious  diftempers.  Pliny  (N.  H.  1.  x.  c.  28.  § 40.) 
mentions  a people  who  flopped  a peftilence  which  had  been 
thus  occafioned  by  facrificing  to  the  “ fly-hunting-god.” 
It  feerns  not  improbable  that  fome  imagined  cure  of  this 
kind,  or  a general  perfuafion  of  his  power  of  driving  away 
flies  from  the  places  they  frequented,  might  be  the  reafon 
why  the  god  of  Ekron  was  called  Beelzebub.  For  it  was 
cuftomary  with  the  heathens,  to  call  their  gods  by  the 
name  of  thofe  infedts  from  which  they  were  believed  to  de- 
liver their  worfhippers.  The  “ god  of  flies,”  MwnJuf,  and 


the  ‘‘fly-hunter,”  M-j.xypoy,  wefe  titles  afcribed  to  Jupiter’ 
as  well  as  to  Hercules.  Indeed,  fome  of  the  Greek  fathers 
thought,  that  this  “ fly-god”  was  worfhipped  under  the 
form  of  a fly  ; and  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Young  (on  Ido- 
latry, vol.  ii.  p.  91,  92.)  that  it  was  cuftomary  with  the 
Heathens  to  reprefent  their  gods  by  fome  creatures  that 
were  facred  to  them.  However,  tne  fuppofed  power  oi 
this  god  over  that  noxious  infeft,  the  fly,  feems  to  be  the 
rnoft  probable  reafon  of  the  name  of  Beelzebub.  Beel- 
zebub, therefore,  being  a title  of  honour,  and  as  fuch  ap- 
plied by  his  worfhippers  to  the  god  of  Ekron,  there  is  no 
reafon  for  doubting’,  that  it  was  in  ufe  among  the  Philif- 
tines,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews.  ( Bpehart,  voh  ii.  p.  36, 
&c.  Op.  voli  iii.  p.  500.  Selden  de  Diis.  Syr.  Syntag.  ii. 
c.  6.  p.  227.  ed.  Amft.  1680.)  Among  the  Jews,  the  ap- 
pellation Beelzebub,  notwithftanding  its  feeming  meannefs, 
could  not  be  ufed  as  a term  of  derifion.  For  the  Jews 
had  learned  of  the  heathens  to  regard  a power  of  driving 
away  flies,  as  a divine  prerogative  : endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  men,  that  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  though  10  many 
facrifices  were" daily  offered  there,  never  had  a fly  upon  it  : 
thus  copying,  rather  than  deriding,  what  the  heathens  fa- 
bled concerning  fome  of  their  temples,  into  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  others,  no  fly  could  enter.  It 
has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  Greek  word  ufed  in  the  New 
Teftament,  is  not  “ Beelzebub,”  but  “ Beelzebul,”  which 
fignifies  the  “ lord  of  a dunghill ;”  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  this  name  could  not  have  beeu  ufed  by  the  Hea- 
thens; but  muft  havebeengiven  by  the  Jewsin  derifion.  Jerom, 
however,  not  underftandingthe  commonreading,  changed  B n\- 
£e (3d\  into  BtEA<^£(3a/3;  and  thisfubftitution  has  been  approved  by 
feveralcritics,  has  been  adopted  in  the  vulgate,  andthence  trans- 
ferred intoLuther’stranflation.  Intheancientlanguagesitwas 
not  uncommon  to  change  b into  / (fee  letter  B;)  and,  on  this 
fuppofition,  the  Greek  word  will  agree  with  the  Hebrew, 
(2  Kings,  i.  2).  But  if  Beelzebul  be  ufed  as  a different 
name  from  Beelzebub,  there  will  be  no  reafon  for  iuppofing 
that  it  was  ufed  by  the  Jews  as  an  exprefilon  of  contempt. 
The  Hebrew  word  zebul,  properly  fignifies  “ an 

habitation,”  and  as  Stockius  obferves,  is  applied  to  the  hea- 
vens, the  manfion  of  the  deity.  In  this  fenfe  it  will  agree 
with  the  title  of  Beelfemin,  or  Beelfamen,  “the  lord  of  hea- 
ven,” which  the  Ekronites,  andctherPhoenicians,gaveto  their 
fupreme  numen.  Whether,  therefore,  Beelzebub  and  Beel- 
zebul be  different  names,  or  the  fame  name  with  different 
terminations,  they  defcribe  the  perfon  whom  the  Heathens 
regarded  as  their  chief  deity. 

Beelzebub,  in  the  New  Teftament,  (Matt.  xii.  24.  Mark, 
iii.  22.)  is  called  Ttuv  the  prince  of  demons, 

(prince  of  the  devils,  Engl.  Tranf.);  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly apprehended,  that  demons  and  the  prince  are  the 
fame  fpirits  as  the  devil  and  his  "angels.  Satan  and  Beel- 
zebub, fay  thofe  that  adopt  this  opinion,  ( See  Doddridge 
on  Matt.  xii.  25.  Fam.  Expof.  vol.  i.  p.  391,  note^y.  and 
Pegge’s  Anfvver  to  Sykes)  are  names  for  the  fame  perfon  ; 
for  when  Chrift  was  reproached  with  lifting  out  demons 
by  the  affiftance  ©f  the  prince  of  demons,  he  replied,  “ How 
can  Satan  call  out  Satan  ?”  (Matt.  xii.  26.  Mark,  iii.  23. 
Luke,  xi.  18.)  Now  if  Satan,  who  is  confidered  as  the 
fame  perfon  with  the  devil  (Rev.  ix.  12.  Matt.  iv.  i.  com- 
pared with  Mark,  i.  12.I,  was  the  prince  of  thofe  demons 
who  were  caft  out  by  Chrift  ; then  demons  are  the  fame 
fpirits  as  the  devil’s  angels.  And  on  this  fuppofition,  there 
can  be  no  other  difference  between  demons  and  thedevil  than 
that  which  lubfifts  between  a prince  and  his  fubjefts,  who 
both  partake  of  one  common  nature,  though  the  prince,  as 
prefiding  over  the  reft,  hath  a peculiar  name  of  his  own. 
Dr,  Lardner  (Cafe  of  Demoniacs,  p.  42.  Works,  vol.  i. 
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p-  448.)  admits,  that  the  devil,  who  is  fuppofedto  be  the 
chief  or  prince  of  the  fallen  angels,  is  often  called  Satan 
and  Beelzebub.  Mr.  Farmer  is  of  opinion  (Elfay  on  the 
Demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.  p.  id.'i  that  it  doth  not  follow  from 
the  above  cited  paffage,  that  the  devil  is  ever  called  Beel- 
zebub. The  term  “Satan,”  he  fays,  is  not  appropriated  to 
one  particular  perfon  or  fpirit,  but  fignifies  “an  adverfary”  or 
opponent,  in  general.  The  Jews  called  every  demon  by 
this  name,  and  ufed  it  in  the  plural  number ; and  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  “How  can  Satan  call  out  Satan,”  taken  in 
their  ftr'dlell  fenfe,  imply  that  there  were  feveral  Satans  : 
fo  that  our  Lord  might  only  mean,  “ that  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  fuppofe  that  one  demon  would  call  out  another.” 
Or  if  you  underfland  him  to  the  following  purpofe:  “were 
Beelzebub,  whom  you  regard  as  the  chief  of  the  pojfeffing 
demons,  to  expel  himfelf,  which  would  in  effedl  be  the  cafe 
were  he  to  expel  his  agents  and  inftruments,  he  would  aft 
agamft  his  own  intereft,  and  defeat  his  own  fchemes ;”  it 
will  not  follow,  that  Beelzebub  was  confidered  as  the  fame 
perion  with  the  devil.  There  feems  to  be  no  reference  to 
the  latter.  He  and  Beelzebub  might  be  regarded  as  two 
diftincl  perfons  ; and  yet  each  be  called  “Satan,”  an  adver- 
fary, or  opponent.  “ If  Beelzebub  and  his  demons  were, 
in  our  Saviour’s  time,  conceived  to  be  the  very  fame  perfons 
as  the  devil  and  his  angels,  is  it  not  very  furprifing,”  fays 
this  author,  “that  the  New  Teftament,  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, fhould  always  lpeak  of  the  difeafed  perfons  under 
coniideration  as  poffeffed  by  a “ demon”  or  “ demons,” 
a'nd  never  by  “ the  devil”  or  “ devils  ?”  a word,  as  all  mull 
allow,  that  is  never  there  applied  to  evil  fpirits  in  the  plural 
number,  whatever  its  ufe  may  he  in  the  fingular.  Fie 
adds,  “inafmuch  'as  Chrift  is  here  replying  to  the  Pharifees, 
and  reafoning  with  them  on  their  own  principles,  he  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  of  a different  order  of  beings  from 
what  they  did.  Satan,  therefore,  mutt  be  equivalent  to 
demon,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  demon  was  ufed  by  them.” 
See  D.tMON.  “ Should  it  then  appear,”  fays  Mr.  Farmer, 
“ that  by  demons  and  their  prince  they  underttood  human 
fpirits,  it  will  from  hence  follow,  that  Chritt  cannot  be 
ipeaking  of  lpirits  of  a celeftial  origin.”  If  by  the  devil,  we 
are  to  underfland  a fallen  angel,  this  writer  thinks  that  he 
could  not  be  the  fame  with  Beelzebub.  The  Jews,  in  their 
an  ient  writings,  were  not  accuttomed  to  call  the  devil  by 
this  name,  but  by  that  of  Afmodarus,  or  Samael  ; as  Bo- 
chart,  (Oper.  vol.  iii.  p.  501.)  Selden,  (ubi  fupra,  p.  231.) 
and  others  allow.  Beelzebub,  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Pha- 
r.fees,  was  the  prince  of  the  “ poffefiing  demons,”  and  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Farmer  fuppofes,  he  was,  in  their  eftimation,  a 
human  fpirit  ; and  in  proof  of  this  he  alleges  the  teftimony 
of  Jofephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  g.  6.  § 3).  Belides  Beel- 
zebub was,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  a heathen  deity ; ex- 
prefsly  denominated  in  the  Old  Teftament,  the  god  of  Ek- 
ron  ; and  reprefented  by  the  Pharifees  under  the  fame  title 
and  charadter  as  the  heathens  themfelves  aferibed  to  their 
gods.  “ If  Beelzebub,”  fubjoins  Mr.  Farmer,  “ was  a hea- 
then demon,  or  deity,  he  was  no  other  than  a deified  human 
fpirit : for  fuch  were  all  the  heathen  demons,  who  were  the 
more  immediate  objects  of  the  public  eftablifhed  worfhip  ; 
and  thofe  in  particular  to  whom  divination  and  oracles  were 
aferibed.  And  if  the  prince  of  demons  was  of  human  ex- 
tract, no  doubt  his  fubjedls  were  fo  likewife. 

BEELZEBUL  , in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Scarabzeu  s 
that  inhabits  America.  On  the  thorax  is  a triple  promi- 
nence ; and  three  horns  on  the  head,  the  middle  one  larger 
than  the  others.  Fabricius. 

Beelzebul,  in  Zoology , a fpecies  of  Simia  that  inha- 
bits South  America ; and  is  tailed,  bearded,  and  black  ; 
tail  prehenfile  ; tip,  with  the  feet,  brown.  Linnaeus.  This 


appears  to  be  the  guariba  of  Marcgrave  ; howling  baboon  of 
Bancroft ; preacher  monkey  of  Pennant ; ar.d  Pouarine  of 
Button.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a fox,  of  a black 
colour,  and  the  hair  of  its  fur  long,  glofty,  and  remarkably 
fmooth.  This  is  a fierce  animal,  and  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Brafil,  and  Guiana,  in  vaft  numbers  ; wanders  in  large  flocks 
in  the  night  time,  and  howls  hideoufly.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves 
that  this  howling  faculty  is  owing  to  the  conformation  of 
the  os  hyoides,  or  throat  bone,  which  is  dilated  into  a bat- 
tle-fhaped  cavity.  Marcgrave,  in  Ipeaking  of  the  guariba, 
acquaints  us  that  one  fometimes  mounts  the  top  of  a branch, 
and  affembles  a multitude  below  ; he  then  fets  up  a howl 
fo  loud  and  horrible,  that  a perfon  at  a diftance  would  ima- 
gine that  a hundred  joined  in  the  cry  ; after  a certain  fpace, 
he  gives  a fignal  with  his  hand,  when  the  whole  affembly 
join  in  chorus,  but  on  another  fignal,  a fudden  filence  pre- 
vails, and  then  the  orator  finilhes  his  harangue.  Virey  calls 
this  animal  Beelzebut,  retaining  however  at  the  fame  time 
the  name  Pouarine,  under  which  it  is  deferibed  by  Button. 

BEEMAFI,  in  Geography , a river  of  Hindoottan,  which 
is  a principal  branch  of  the  Kiftnah,  joining  it  near  Edghir, 
rifes  in  the  mountains,  on  the  north  of  Poonah,  probably  not 
far  from  the  fources  of  the  Godavery,  and  paffes  within  30 
miles  of  the  eaft  fide  of  Poonah,  where  it  is  named  Bewrah 
as  well  as  Beemah.  It  forms  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Vifia- 
pour,  and  paffes  about  80  or  82  geographical  miles  to  the 
weft  of  Golconda,  crofting  the  road  from  it  to  Ralicotte. 
The  Beemah,  according  to  Mr.  Orme,  poffeftes  virtues  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  rivers  efteemed  iacred  by  the  Hindoos  : 
that  is,  ablutions  performed  in  its  ftream  have  a religious 
efficacy  fuperior  to  thofe  performed  in  ordinary  ftreams. 
Rennell’s  Memoir,  p.  244,  & c. 

BEEMEN,  or  Sh  ee  men,  in  /IJlronomy , feven  ftars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  following  each  other,  in  the  fourth  flexure 
of  the  conftellation  Eridanus. 

BEEMSTER,  in  Geography , a large  drained  lake  or 
marfli  of  North  Holland.  It  was  formerly  a lake,  covering 
a great  extent  of  country,  which,  by  the  induftry  cf  the 
Hollanders,  who,  by  means  of  various  canals,  have  drained  the 
waters,  is  converted  into  an  excellent  pafture  ground.  It 
has  neither  towns  nor  villages,  but  a great  number  of  houfes, 
which  are  difperfed  along  the  lides  of  the  canals  and  roads. 

BEEN,  in  Mujtc,  the  name  of  an  Indian  fretted  inftru- 
ment  of  the  guittar  kind.  The  finger-board  is  2i|ths  in- 
ches long.  A little  beyond  each  end  of  the  finger-board 
are  two  gourds,  and  beyond  thefe  are  the  pegs  and  tail-piece 
which  hold  the  wires.  The  whole  length  of  the  inftrument 
is  three  feet  feven  inches.  The  firft  gourd  is  fixed  at  ten 
inches  from  the  top,  and  the  fecond  at  about  two  feet  1 1 j. 
The  gourds  are  very  large,  about  fourteen  inches  diameter, 
and  have  a round  piece  cut  out  of  the  bottom,  about  five 
inches  diameter.  The  finger-board  ‘is  about  two  inches 
wide.  The  wires  are  feven  in  number,  and  confift  of  two 
fteel  ones,  very  clofe  together,  in  the  right  fide  ; four  brafs 
ones  on  the  finger-board ; and  one  brafs  one  on  the  left  fide. 
They  are  tuned  in  the  following  manner. 


BEE 
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The  great  Angularity  of  this  inftrument  is  the  height  of 
the  frets ; that  neareft  the  nut  is  one  inch  and  that 
at  the  other  extremity  about  Jths  of  an  inch,  and  the  de- 
creafe  is  pretty  gradual.  By  this  means  the  finger  never 
touches  the  finger-board  itfelf.  The  frets  are  fixed  on  with 
wax  by  the  performer  himfelf,  which  he  does  entirely  by 
ear. 

The  frets  are  nineteen  in  number.  On  the  wires  R and  S, 
which  are  thofe  principally  ufed,  there  is  an  extent  of  two 
octaves,  a whole  note  with  all  the  half  notes  complete  in  the 
firPc  odlave,  but  they  ^ , and  b b wanting  in  the  fecond. 
The  performer’s  apology  for  this  was,  that  he  could  eafily 
get  thofe  notes  by  preffing  the  firing  a little  hard  upon  the 
frets/ and  a , which  is  very  true  from  the  height  of  the 
frets  ; but  he  afferted  that  this  was  no  defedi  in  his  parti- 
cular inflrument,  but  that  all  beens  were  made  fo.  The 
wires,  T,  U,  are  feidom  ufed,  except  open. 

The  been  is  held  over  the  left  fhoulder,  the  tipper  gourd 
refting  on  that  fhoulder,  and  the  lower  one  on  the  right 
knee. 

The  frets  are  flopped  with  the  left-hand  ; the  firft  and 
fecond  fingers  are  principally  ufed.  The  little  finger  of 
this  hand  is  fometitnes  ufed  to  ftrilce  the  note  V.  The 
third  finger  is  feidom  ufed,  the  Land  fhifting  up  and  down 
the  finger-board  with  great  rapidity.  The  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  are  ufed  to  ftrike  the  firings  of  this  hand  ; the 
third  finger  is  never  ufed.  The  two  firft  fingers  ftrike  the 
wires  on  the  finger-board,  and  the  little  finger  ftrikes  the 
two  wires.  The  two  firft  fingers  of  this  hand  are  defended 
by  a piece  of  wire  put  on  the  tops  of  them  in  the  manner 
of  a thimble  : when  the  performer  plays  ftrong,  this  caufes  a 
very  jarring  difagreeable  found  ; whereas,  when  he  plays 
foftly,  the  tone  of  the  inftrument  is  remarkably  pleafing. 

The  llyle  of  rnufic  on  this  inftrument  is  in  general  that  of 
great  execution.  I could  hardly  everdifcover,  fays  Mr.  Fovvke, 
any  regular  air  orfubjedl.  The  mulic  feems  to  confift  of  a 
number  of  detached  paffages,  fome  very  regular  in  their  afcent 
and  dcfcent : and  thofe  that  are  played  foftly,  are  inoft  of 
them  both  uncommon  and  pleafing.  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  i p.  295,  &c.  See  Plates  of  Mufic. 

BEER,  a fpirituous  liquor,  made  from  any  farinaceous 
grain  ; but  generally  from  barley.  Accordingly,  it  is  a 
liquor  of  very  ancient  and  general  ufe.  See  Ale. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  formed  from  the  German  bit r,  of  the 
Eatin  liber e. 

Several  authors  have  maintained,  that  there  was  no  malt 
liquor  known  by  the  appellation  of  beer,  as  diftinguiftied 
irom  the  ancient  liquor  called  ale,  till  the  ufe  of  hops  was 
introduced.  See  Hops.  However,  we  find,  by  a ftatute 
of  the  twelfth  parliament  of  the  23d  year  of  king  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  (c.  88.)  that  it  was  enabled,  that  no  perfons 
fhouid  mix  wine  or  “beer,”  under  pain  of  death.  Befides 
this  inftance,  occurring  in  1482,  many  others  might  be 
produced  confuting  the  vulgar  tradition,  that  beer,  as  a li- 
quor, diftinit  from  ale,  was  not  known  in  England  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1492,  we  find  a licence 
from  king  Henry  VII.  to  a Fleming  (cited  in  the  12th  tome 
of  the  “ Fcedera,”  p.471.)  for  exporting  fifty  tons  of  ale, 
called  “beer”  or  “here;”  and  in  the  fame  year  one  of  the 
king’s  attendants  into  France  was  a beer-brewer  of  Green- 
wich in  Kent.  Although  it  may  probably  lie  true,  that 
beer,  brewed  with  hops,  was  not  known  in  England  till 
after  this  time  ; yet  other  materials  were  ufed,  before  hops 
were  known,  for  making  the  liquor  that  was  called  “ beer,” 
fuch  as  wormwood,  and  other  plants,  which  ferved  inftead 
of  hops,  for  preferving  malt-liquor,  either  by  fea  or  land. 


Beer  is  made  from  malt  by  extraction  with  water  and  fer- 
mentation. With  this  view,  a quantity  of  malt,  freed  from  its 
germs,  andfufficientforoneintendedbrewing,  is coarielybrui fl- 
ed by  grinding,  and  in  the  mafh-tub,  firft  well  mixed  with 
fome  cold,  then  fcalded  with  hot  water  drawn  upon  it  from 
the  boiler.  It  is  afterwards  ftrongly  and  uniformly  ftirred. 
When  the  whole  mafs  has  ftood  quietly  for  a certain  time, 
the  extradl  (ma(h),  or  fweet-wort,  is  brought  into  the 
boiler ; and  the  malt  remaining  in  the  tub  is  once  more  ex- 
tracted by  infufion  with  hot  water.  This  fecond  extraft, 
treated  in  like  manner,  is  added  to  the  firft,  and  both  are 
boiled  together.  This  clear  decoCtion  is  now  drawn  off, 
and  called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer  more  fit  for 
digeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  too 
great  and  unpleafant  fweetnefs,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a 
decoCtion  of  hops,  or  elfe  thefe  are  boiled  with  it.  After 
which  it  ought  to  be  quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its  tranfition 
into  acetous  fermentation,  which  would  enfue,  if  it  were 
kept  too  long  in  a high  temperature.  O11  this  account,  the 
wort  is  transferred  into  the  cooler  ; where  it  is  expofed  with 
a large  furface  to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to  the  fermenting 
tub,  that  by  addition  of  a fufficient  portion  of  recent  yeaft  it 
may  begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a due  degree,  and  the  yeaft  ceafes  to  rife,  the 
beer  is  conveyed  into  calks,  placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it 
finifhes  its  fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well  kept  and  pre- 
ferred under  the  name  of  “barrelled  beer,”  with  the  pre- 
caution of  occafionally  filling  up  the  vacancy  caufed  in  the 
veffels  by  evaporation.  Or,  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it 
has  done  fermenting  ; and  the  bottles  are  flopped  a little 
before  the  fermentation  is  completely  over.  By  fo  doing, 
the  bottled  beer  is  rendered  iparkling.  In  this  ftate  it 
frequently  burfts  the  bottles,  by  the  dilengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains  : and  it  ftrongly  froths, 
like  champaign,  when  brought  into  contact  with  air  on  being 
poured  into  another  veffel.  Gren’s  Chymiftry,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
For  the  procefs  of  brewing,  particularly  according  to  the 
Englilh  mode  ; fee  Brewing. 

Beer,  well  prepared,  fhould  be  limpid  and  clear,  pcffefs  a 
due  quantity  of  fpirit,  excite  no  dilagreeable  fweet  tafte, 
and  contain  no  difengaged  acid.  By  thefe  properties,  it  is 
a fpecies  of  vinous  beverage,  and  is  diftinguiftied  from  wine, 
in  the  ftririt  fenfe,  and  other  liquors  of  that  kind,  by  the 
much  greater  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter  which  it  has 
received  by  extraction  from  the  melted  grains  ; but  which 
alfo  renders  it  more  nourifhing.  “Brown  beer”  derives  its  co- 
lour from  malt  ftrongly  mailed  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterifh 
tafte  from  the  hops.  “ Pale  beer”  is  brewed  from  malt 
dried  in  the  air,  or  but  ilightly  roafted,  with  but  little  or  no 
hops  at  all 

Tacitus,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  alfo  Diof- 
corides,  Galen,  &c.  condemn  beer,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
head,  nerves,  and  membranous  parts,  as  occafioning  a more 
lafting  and  more  uneafy  drunkennefs  than  wine,  and  as  pro- 
moting a fuppreffion  of  urine,  and  fometimes  a leprofy. 

MelT.  Perrault,  Rainffant,  and  others,  defend  the  mo- 
dern beer  : urging,  that  the  hops  ufed  with  us,  and  which 
the  ancients  were  ilrangers  to,  having  a faculty  of  purifying 
the  blood,  and  removi  ng  obftrudtions,  ferve  as  a corrective, 
and  free  our  drink  from  the  inconveniences  objected  to  that 
of  the  ancients.  For  the  qualities  of  beer,  fee  Malt-Li- 
quor. 

In  new  England  they  make  beer  from  maize,  or  even  the 
bread  made  thereof.  Some  phyficians  recommend  beer 
made  ef  oats  and  birch-water,  as  preferable,  in  nephritic 
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cafes,  to  that  made  of  barley.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  97.  p.  6135. 
NJ  I38- 

Mr.  Park,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  through  Africa, 
informs  us,  that  the  negroes  make  excellent  beer  of  one 
fpecies  of  their  corn,  by  malting  the  feeds  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  barley  is  ma  ted  in  England  ; and  he  fays, 
that  the  beer,  thus  made,  was  to  his  taile  equal  to  the  heft 
ftrong  beer  he  had  ever  tailed  in  his  native  country. 

Sour  or  decayed  beer  may  be  cellared  divers  ways  ; as 
by  fait  made  of  the  allies  of  Sarley-flraw,  put  into  the  vef- 
fel, and  ftirred  ; or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech-afnes 
thrown  into  the  veffe',  and  ftirred;  or,  where  the  liquor  is 
not  very  four,  by  a little  put  into  a bag,  without  ftirring  ; 
chalk  calcined,  oyfter-lhells,  egg-fliells  burnt,  fea-lhells, 
crabs  eyes,  alkalized  coral,  &c.  do  the  fame,  as  they  imbibe 
the  acidity,  and  unite  with  it  into  a fweetnefs.  Beer,  it  is 
faid,  may  be  kept  from  turning  four  in  fummerby  hanging 
into  the  veffel  a bag  containing  a new-laid  egg,  pricked  full 
of  little  pin-holes,  fome  laurel-bprries,  and  a few  barley- 
brains  ; or  by  a new-laid  egg  and  walnut-tree  leaves.  .Lau- 
rel berries  alone,  their  Ikin  being  peeled  off,  will  keep  beer 
from  deadnefs  ; and  the  throwing  fixed  air  into  it  will  re- 
ftore  it.  Glauber  commends  his  fal  mirabile  and  fixed  nitre, 
put  into  a linen  bag,  and  hung  on  the  top  of  the  calk,  fo  as 
to  reach  the  liquor,  not  only  for  recovering  four  beer,  but 
for  preferving  and  (Lengthening  it.  See  Ale. 

Beer  tailing  of  the  calk,  may  be  freed  from  it,  by  putting 
a handful  of  wheat  in  a bag,  and  hanging  it  to  the  veffel. 
The  grounds  of  beer  form  a very  rich  manure. 

Beer  Pojfet.  See  Zythogala. 

Beer,  Eager,  is  ufed  by  calico-printers.,  chemifts,  lapi- 
daries, fcarlet-  dyers,  vinegar  merchants,  white-lead-men,  See. 

Be e r - M tafure.  See  Measure. 

Beer -Vinegar.  See  Vinegar. 

BEER'/faww,  in  Geography.  See  Bear-Haven. 

* BEERING,  Behring,  or  Berin/g,  Vitus,  in  Biogra- 
phy, an  eminent  navigator,  was  a native  of  Denmark,  and 
born  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  1 7th  century.  After 
having  made  two  voyages  to  India,  he  entered  in  1704,  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Ruffian  navy,  in  which  he  afterwads  rofe 
to  the  rank  of  captain  and  commodore.  In  purfuance  of  a 
plan  conceived  by  Peter  I.,  and  communicated  on  his  death- 
bed to  Beering,  for  making  difeoveries  in  that  tempeftuous 
fea  which  lies  between  Kamtfchatkaand  America,  this  adven- 
turous navigator  fet  fail  in  1728,  accompaniedby  Tfcherikof, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtfchatka  river,  with  a view  of 
afeertaining  whether  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica were  feparated,  according  to  the  infirudlions  prepared 
by  Peter  I.  on  his  death-bed  for  this  purpofe.  Coafting 
along  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Siberia,  he  arrived  at  the  latitude 
of  67°  18',  but  made  no  difeovery  of  the  eppofite  continent. 
In  1 729,  foon  after  his  return,  he  failed  again  in  profecution 
of  the  fame  defign,  but  without  fuccrfs.  A third  expedi- 
tion was  planned  in  1741,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was  entruft- 
ed  with  Beering  and  Tfcherikof,  who  encountered  many  dif- 
afters,  and  paved  the  way  to  all  the  important  difeoveries 
afterwards  made  by  the  Ruffians.  Two  veffels,  named  the 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  were  deftined  for  this  enterprife  : the 
formerwascomrranded  by  capt.  Beering,  and  had  on  board  76 
perfons,  including  officers,  and  the  latterby  capt.  Tfcherikof, 
accompanied  by  Delile,  profefforof  aftronomy,  and  the  fame 
number  of  mariners.  From  the  bay  of  Awatfcha,  which 
they  left  on  the  4th  of  June,  they  proceeded  northwards  ; 
and  the  veffels  parted  in  a florin,  and  never  more  faw  one 
another  during  the  voyage.  Beering  fleered  in  a fouthern 
diredlion  from  the  50th  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude  in 
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fearch  of  Tfcherikof,  but  finding  the  fearch  to  be  fruitlefs 
he  diredled  his  courfe  eaftwards,  and  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks 
from  the  time  of  firft  failing,  deferied  land  in  the  latitude  of 
590  and  fome  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of  40°  from 
Awatfcha.  On  the  20th  of  July  they  anchored  among 
fome  iflands,  on  one  of  which  they  landed  ; but  they  neg- 
lefted  to  accomplifh  the  main  objedfi  of  their  miffion,  which 
was  the  difeovery  of  the  American  coaft,  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  be  fo  near  their  prefent  ftation.  This,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  difeontent  and  infubordina- 
tion  that  prevailed  among  the  crew  and  officers  of  the 
fhip.  Elaving  obferved  feveral  iflands  in  the  courfe  of  their 
voyage,  theyat  length,  viz.  on  the  5th  of  November,  found 
themfelves,  as  they  apprehended,  on  the  coaft  of  Kamtf  chatka, 
near  the  bay  of  Awatfcha  ; but  the  land  which  they  per- 
ceived proved  to  be  an  ifland,  on  which  the  fhip  was  wreck- 
ed, and  where  the  commander,  and  feveral  of  the  crew,  died 
foon  after  their  landing,  of  the  feurvy,  famine,  and  fatigue. 
Steller,  who  accompanied  Beering,  and  wrote  a journal  of 
the  voyage,  obferves,  in  juilice  to  the  commodore,  that  he 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoll  of  his  ability  in  executing  the 
defign  of  his  million,  but  that  he  was  himfelf  confeious  of 
his  unfitnefs  for  the  arduous  talk  on  account  of  his  age 
and  irrefolution.  His  temper  was  too  mild  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a diforderly  crew  : and  his  deference  to  his 
officers  led  them  to  prefume  on  their  own  importance,  and  to 
defpife  his  authority.  Worn  out  at  laft  with  hunger,  third, 
cold,  weaknefs,  and  anxiety,  the  oedematous  tumours  in  his 
feet,  from  which  he  had  long  fuffered,  increafed  by  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  weather,  and  a mortification  of  the  belly  tak- 
ing place,  he  breathed  his  laft  on  the  8th  of  December, 
and  was  buried  between  his  adjutant  commiffary  and  two 
grenadiers.  “ On  our  departure  from  the  ifland,”  fays 
Steller,  “ we  eretted  over  the  grave  a wooden  crofs  to 
ferve  as  a monument,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a 
teftimony  of  our  having  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country.” 
Steller  alleges  feveral  arguments  to  prove  that  Beering  dif- 
covered  the  continent  of  America,  at  cape  St.  Elias,  lying, 
according  to  his  eftimation,  in  N.  lat.  58°  28',  and  in  longi- 
tude from  Ferro  2^6D  ; and  that  the  coaft  touched  at  by 
Tfcherikof  was  fituated  in  lat.  56°.  long.  2410.  The  coafts, 
fays  Steller,  were  bold,  projecting  chains  of  high  mountains, 
fome  of  which  were  covered  with  fnow,  and  their  lides  cloth- 
ed from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  large  tradls  of  thick  and 
fine  wood.  Steller  went  on  fhore  and  obferved  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  birds  not  known  in  Siberia,  and  one  in  particular,  de- 
feribed  by  Catefby  under  the  name  of  the  blue  jay,  peculiar 
to  North  America.  The  foil  was  different  from  that  of 
Kamtfchatka,  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  he  found 
feveral  plants  which  botanifts  deem  peculiar  to  America. 
Befides,  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  rauft  at  leaft  have  ap- 
proached very  near  that  continent  ; as  the  natives  of  the 
iflands  on  which  they  touched,  prefented  to  them  the  “ calu- 
met” or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a fymbol  of  friendfhip  uni- 
verfal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of 
arbitrary  inflitution  peculiar  to  them.  Soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  Beering’s  crew  from  the  ifland,  where  he  was  fhip- 
wrecked  and  died,  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka  ventured 
over  to  that  ifland,  to  which  the  fea-otters  and  other  fea-ani- 
mals  were  accuftomed  to  refort  in  great  numbers.  Steller’s 
Journal  apud  Pallas.  Coxe’s  Ruffian  Difeoveries,  p.  20. 
p.  277,  &c.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i. 
p.  156.  vol  iii.  p.  40.  p-  499.  See  Asia,  and  the  following 
articles,  Beering’s  hajin,  &c. 

Beering’s  Bafin,  in  Geography,  a name  given  in  honourof 
commodore  Beering,  tothat  part  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
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comprehending  about  1 200  leagues  in  circuit,  which  is  formed 
by  the  Archipelago,  calledtbe  Aleutian  or  Aleoutlkie  i (lands, 
with  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  and  the  north-eaft  coaft 
of  Afta,  and  which  communicates  towards  the  fouth  with  the 
great  Boreal  ocean  by  as  many  ftraits  as  the  iflands  form  chan- 
nels between  them,  and  towards  the  north,  under  the  66th 
parallel,  with  the  Ardtic  Frozen  ocean,  by  Beering’s  Straits 
alone.  See  Aleutian. 

Beering’s,  or  Behring’s  Bay,  a bay  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  America,  fituated  between  cape  Suckling  and  cape 
Fair-weather,  and  fo  called  in  honour  of  commodore  Beer- 
ing, who,  in  1741,  difcovered  this  bay,  and  anchored  in  it. 
The  extreme  points  of  this  bay,  in  Vancouver’s  chart,  are 
port  Manby  and  port  Turner  ; cape  Phipps  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  it,  and  port  Mulgrave,  formed  by  iflands,  and  affording  a 
convenient  anchoring  place  fecure  from  all  winds,  is  fituated 
within  the  bay.  In  this  part  of  the  bay,  Beering  is  fuppofed 
to  have  anchored.  Beering’s  mount,  St.  Elias,  lies  at  a fmall 
diftance  to  the  north  of  this  bay.  Mr.  Dixon  called  it 
Admiralty  bay.  La  Peroufe  defcribes  it  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Behring’s  river.  According  to  captain  Cook,  the 
opening  of  this  bay  was  in  N.  la'c.  59°  18' ; and  la  Peroufe 
makes  it  590  20'.  Cook’s  longitude  was  220°  19'  E.  or  1390 
41'  W.  1420  1'  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  La  Pe- 
roufe fixes  his  longitude  at  1420  2',  making  only  a difference 
of  1'  from  that  of  Cook.  Vancouver,  who  reconnoitred 
this  coaft  more  accurately  than  capt.  Cook  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing,  as  he  paffed  it  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ftiore, 
places  it  further  to  the  north  and  weft,  its  opening  being 
about  59°  32',  and  E.  long.  220°  35'. 

Beering’j-  IJland,  an  ifland  in  the  north  Pacific  ocean 
on  the  north-eaft  of  Kamtfehatka,  which  fome  have  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  groups,  called  the  Aleutian  ifles,  ( fee 
Aleutian)  and  others  have  feparated  from  it.  This 
ifland  was  difcovered  by  Beering  in  1741.  This  adventu- 
rous navigator,  having  been  for  fome  time  in  a ftate  of 
indifpofition  and  decay,  was  unable  to  concern  himfelf  about 
the  management  of  his  fhip,  and  his  crew  were  generally 
attacked  by  the  fcurvy,  and  in  a fickly,  enfeebled  condi- 
tion. Purfuing  their  navigation,  they  were  at  length  driven 
by  the  winds  and  feas  on  this  ifland,  with  the  pofition  of 
which,  with  regard  to  the  two  continents,  they  were  un- 
acquainted, and  here  the  fhip  was  caft  away.  On  the  8th 
of  December,  Beering  died  on  this  ifland,  which  has  very 
properly  affumed  the  name  of  the  firft  navigator  who 
ventured  into  thefe  feas,  and  who  difcovered  the  weft  con- 
tinent of  America,  in  a latitude  which,  before  him,  no 
known  voyager  had  attained.  In  the  following  year,  the 
furviving  crew  contrived,  with  great  trouble,  to  conftruct 
a boat,  which  conveyed  them  to  Kamtfehatka.  This 
ifland  is  fituated  between  the  north  latitude  of  550  and 
503,  and  E.  long.  167’  20',  about  50  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  Kamtfehatka.  It  is  165  verfts  in  length,  and  of 
various  breadths,  the  greateft  breadth  being  23  verfts  ; and  it 
confifts  of  a range  of  bold  cliffs  and  hills,  which,  fepara- 
ted by  feveral  very  narrow  valleys,  lying  north  and  fouth, 
feem  to  rife  from  the  fea  like  a Angle  rock.  The  higheft 
of  thefe  mountains  are  elevated  perpendicularly,  not  above 
a thoufand  fathoms,  covered  with  a yellow  clay,  and  much 
riven  by  ftorms  and  weather.  The  mountains  confift  of 
granite,  thofe  rows  excepted  that  ftand  neareft  the  fea, 
which  are  commonly  of  fand-ftone,  and  form,  not  unfre- 
quently,  ftone  walls,  that  are  very  fteep.  In  thefe  moun- 
tains there  are  many  caverns.  In  the  year  1741,  three 
(mart  (hocks  of  earthquakes  were  perceived  in  this  ifland  ; 
the  fea  about  it  is  not  covered  with  ice,  and  the  cold  is 
m general  moderate ; although  there  are  mountains  on 
which  the  fnow  never  diffolves.  Neither  thunder  nor  the 
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aurora  borealis  has  been  obferved  here.  The  ifland  has 
fprings  of  excellent  water,  and  beautiful  cataracts.  Of 
animals  there  are  only  ice  foxes,  feals,  fea-bears,  fea-lions, 
fea-cows,  &c.  No  wood  grows  upon  this  ifland  ; but  fe- 
veral kinds  of  plants  are  found  upon  it.  It  is  uninhabit- 
ed. The  (hips  which  have  been  accuftomed  to  navigate 
thefe  feas  have  frequently  wintered  on  this  ifland,  in  order 
to  procure  a ftock  of  falted  provilions  from  the  fea-cows 
and  other  amphibious  animals,  that  are  found  here  in  great 
abundance.  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  vol.  i. 
p.  156,  See.  Marchand’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  Introd.  p.  33. 

Beering’-  Straits,  feparate  Aha  from  America,  being 
bounded  on  the  American  fide,  by  cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  N.  lat.  65°  50'.  E.  long.  1 9 1 0 50',  and  on  the  fide  of  Alia, 
by  the  eaft  cape  in  N.  lat.  66°  6'  and  E.  long.  190°  22'. 
The  breadth  of  this  ftrait  is  about  13  leagues,  or  near 
40  miles,  its  depth  is  from  12  to  30  fathoms-  It  was 
difcovered  firft  by  Beering,  and  afterwards  by  captain  Cook, 
Beering,  in  his  voyage  of  1718,  is  faid  to  have  proceeded 
as  far  north  as  67°  18',  and  therefore  muft  have  reached 
a latitude  more  northerly  by  about  a degree  and  a quarter 
than  that  of  the  moil  eaftern  part  of  the  old  continent. 
Pie  had,  therefore,  entered  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  muft 
have  actually  paffed  this  ftrait,  probably  in  the  ufual  fogs 
of  the  climate,  without  difeovering  land  to  the  eaft  ; how- 
ever, our  great  navigator,  captain  Cook,  gave  the  name  of 
the  Danifh  adventurer  to  thefe  ftraits,  when  with  his  ufual 
accuracy,  he  afterwards  explored  them.  To  the  north  of  thefe 
ftraits  the  Ailatic  fhore  leads  rapidly  to  the  weftvvard ; 
but  the  American  proceeds  nearly  in  a northern  direftion, 
till,  at  the  diftance  of  about  4 or  5 degrees,  the  conti- 
nents are  joined  by  folid  and  impenetrable  bonds  of  ice. 
The  fea  from  the  fouth  of  thefe  ftraits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  (hallow,  and 
deepens  from  thefe  ftraits  till  foundings  are  loft  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  fouth  of  thefe  ifles.  Between  them  and  the 
ftraits  there  is  faid  to  be  an  iucreafe  from  12  to  54  fa- 
thoms, excepting  off  cape  Thaddeus,  where  the  channel  is 
of  greater  depth.  From  this,  and  other  circumftances,  it 
has  been  thought  not  improbable  that  a feparation  of 
the  continents  may  have  taicen  place  in  fome  unknown 
period,  at  thefe  ftraits,  and  that  the  whole  fpace  from  the 
ifles  to  that  fmall  opening  might  once  have  been  dry  land  ; 
and  that  the  fury  of  the  watery  element,  aftuated  by  that 
of  fire,  might  have  fubverted  and  overwhelmed  the  tra£l, 
and  left  the  iflands  as  volcanic  remains  of  this  great  erup- 
tion. The  famous  Japanefe  map  places  fome  iflands  appa- 
rently within  thefe  ftraits,  denominated  “ Ya  Zue,”  or 
the  kingdom  of  the  dwarfs.  Hence  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe,  and  that 
they  had,  as  Kamipfer  and  Charlevoix  have  fuggeited,  made 
voyages  of  difeovery  ; and  according  to  the  laft  writer, 
that  they  had  adlually  wintered  upon  the  continent,  where 
probably  meeting  with  the  Efquimaux,  they  might,  in  com- 
parifon  with  themfelves,  juftly  diftinguifh  them  by  the  name 
of  dwarfs.  See  Asia. 

BEEROj  a Moorifh  kingdom  of  Africa,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Barnbara,  and  north-Weft  of  a Foulah  ftate,  called 
Maffina.  Its  capital  is  Walet,  lituate,  according  to  Mr. 
Park’s  information,  about  240  geographical  miles  to  the  eaft 
of  Benowm.  In  Rennel’s  map  of  North  Africa,  Walet  is  ia 
N.  lat.  1 50  45',  and  W.  long.  20  45'.  The  kingd  om  of 
Beero  borders  on  Sahara,  or  the  Great  D^fert. 

BEEROTH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  the  Gi~ 
deonites,  afterwards  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Joffi.  ix.  n. 
According  to  Eufebius,-it  was  diftant  7 miles  from  Jerufa- 
lem,  in  the  way  towards  Nicopolis. 

Beeroth,  of  the  cbildrenof  Jaak^n,  was  a ftation  of  the 
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Ifraelites  (Deut.  x.  6.)>  placed  by  Eufebius  io  miles  from 
the  city  of  Petra. 

BEER-SHEBA,  called  alfo  Bersabe  and  Barsheba, 
a city  given  by  Jofhua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  Simeon.  Jofh.  xv.  28.  It  derived  its  name 
from  leer-Jheba , the  well  of  an  oath,  from  the 

well  on  which  Abraham  and  Ifaac  ratified  their  alliance  by 
an  oath  with  Abimelech.  It  was  diftant  fouth  from  He- 
bron 20  miles,  and  had  a Roman  garrifon  in  the  time  of 
Eufebius  and  Jerom.  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  areoften 
expreffed  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  “from  Dan  to  Beer-fhe- 
ba”  (2  Sam.  xvii.  11.  &c.)  ; Dan  being  the  northern  and 
Beer-fheba  the  fouthern  extremities  of  the  land.  It  is  now 
a poor  village,  adjoining  a large,  fandy,  barren  defart,  alto- 
gether uninhabited,  except  towards  the  fea-coaff. 

BEES,  in  Naval  Architecture,  denote  pieces  of  elm-plank 
bolted  to  the  outer  ends  of  bowfprits. 

BEESENSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Mansfield,  6 
miles  eaft  of  Eifzleben. 

BEES-HEAD,  St.  a cape  of  England,  in  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Irifh  fea, 
about  10  leagues  E.  by  N.  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  2 S. 
of  Whitehaven.  It  has  a light-houfe,  and  is  a noted  pro- 
montory for  fea-fowl.  N.  lat.  540  31'.  W.  long.  3o°43'. 

BEESHEN,  a town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Lingen. 

BEESKOW,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony  and  Uckermark  of  Brandenburgh,  and  capital  of 
a lordfhip,  to  which  it  gives  name,  feated  on  the  Spree  ; 16 
miles  S.  W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  34  E.  S.  E.  of 
Berlin.  A cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  this  town. 
BEES-WAX.  See  Wax. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastings,  denote  the  fineft  milk 
taken  from  a cow  after  calving. 

The  beeftings  are  of  a thick  confiflence  and  yellow  colour, 
feemingly  impregnated  with  fulphur.  Dr.  Morgan  imagines 
them  peculiarly  fitted  and  intended  by  nature  to  cleanfe  the 
young  animal  from  the  recrements  gathered  in  its  ftomach 
and  inteftines  during  its  long  habitation  in  utero.  The  like 
quality  and  virtues  he  fuppofes  in  women’s  firft  milk  after 
delivery  ; and  hence  infers  the  necefiiiy  of  the  mother’s  fuck- 
ling  her  own  child,  rather  than  committing  it  to  a nurfe, 
whofe  firft  milk  is  gone. 

BEET,  in  Botany.  See  Beta. 

Beet,  hare's,  beta  leporina,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
old  Latin  writers  to  a (mail  green  plant  of  an  acrid  tafte. 

Beet  -gall-inf e8.  See  Gall  -infefl. 

BEETLE,  in  Entomology,  a common  Englifh  name  for 
all  infefts  that  are  furnifhed  with  fhelly -wing-cafes : thofe 
which  have  them  divided  by  a ftraight  future  are  properly 
beetles,  and  belong  to  the  coleoptera  order  ; but  the  blattae, 
or  cock-roaches,  are  alfo  called  beetles,  though  the  future  is 
oblique,  or  in  other  words  one  wing-cafe  croffes  the  other ; 
and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  hemiptera  order.  See  Cole- 
optera. The  fcarabaei  are  beetles  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of 
the  word. 

Beetles,  water,  islikewife  a common  name  for  moft  in- 
fers that  have  wing-cafes  that  inhabit  the  water  including 
the  dytifei,  and  fome  other  aquatic  infefts,  that  are  truly 
beetles,  with  fuch  as  are  not  of  the  fame  order,  fuch  as  the 
nepse,  notoneftse,  &c.  See  Hemiptera. 

Beetle,  in  a Mechanical  Senfe,  denotes  a large  wooden 
inftrument,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  mallet,  having 
each  face  bound  with  a ftrong  iron  hoop,  to  keep  it  from 
fpreading,  and  ufed  for  driving  piles,  ftakes,  palifades, 
wedges,  and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  corruptly  written  in  fome  places 


loytle . Skinner  derives  it  from  the  Englifh  beating.  For 
the  military  ufe,  beetles  called  alfo  (tampers,  are  thick 
round  pieces  of  wood,  a foot  and  a half  long,  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  having  a handle  of  about  four  feet 
long.  Their  ufe  is  for  beating  or  fettling  the  earth  of  a pa- 
rapet, or  about  palifades  ; which  is  done  by  lifting  up  the 
beetle  a foot  or  two,  and  letting  it  fall  with  its  own  weight. 
The  name  beetle  is  alfo  given  to  the  paviour’s  rammer,  or  in- 
ftrument wherewith  the  (tones  are  beaten  down,  and  fattened. 

BEEVES,  a general  name  for  oxen. 

BEFARIA,  in  Botany.  See  Bejaria. 

BEFORT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
ceded  to  France  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  year  1648, 
at  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban. 
In  this  town  feveral  forges  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  The  place  contains  4,400,  and  the  canton  11,439 
inhabitants;  the  country  includes  152!  kiliometres  and  32 
communes.  N.  lat.  47“  9'.  E.  long.  6°  46'. 

BEFROI,  Grand  Befroi,  and  Petit  Befroi,  in  Or- 
nithology,  the  names  of  the  two  fpecies  of  Turdus,  called 
tinmens  and  lineatus  by  Gmelin,  in  Buffon’s  Hift.  Bh*ds. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  Turki/l:  Government.  See  Bey. 

Beg,  Lough,  in  Geography,  or  the  Little  Lough,  in  the 
province  of  Uifter,  Ireland,  a fmall  lake  into  which  the  waters 
from  Lough  Neagh  again  expand,  after  a courfe  of  about  a 
mile,  through  a very  narrow  channel.  The  form  of  Lougb- 
beg,  its  illands,  fome  wooded  points  of  land  with  intervening 
lawns  and  rocks,  a magnificent  rotunda  at  Ballyfcullen,  and 
the  beautiful  lightnefs  of  Toome-bridge,  pi-oduce  the  moft 
happy  effeft.  It  is  fituated  between  the  counties  of  Armagh 
and  Londonderry. 

BEGA,  or  Begeyn,  Cornelius,  in  Biography,  a 
painter  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Haerlemin  1620,  and  be- 
came the  difciple  of  Adrian  Oftade,  whofe  manner  he  imi- 
tated, and  by  whofe  inftruftions  he  profited,  fo  as  to  acquire 
confiderable  reputation  as  a painter.  But  contracting  habits 
of  diffipation  and  licentioufnefs,  he  was  difowned  by  his 
father,  and  refenting  the  indignity,  he  affumed  the  name  of 
Bega  inftead  of  Begeyn,  which  was  that  of  his  family.  He 
had  a fine  pencil,  and  a delicate  mode  of  handling  his  colours, 
fo  as  to  give  them  a neat  and  tranfparent  appearance  ; and 
hisperformances  are  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  beft  artifts.  He  alfo 
etched  feveral  drolleries,  and  a fet  of  34  prints,  reprefenting 
ale-houfe  feenes,  &c.  His  death,  which  happened  in  1664, 
was  occafioned  by  the  plague,  which  he  caught  from  a fa- 
vourite female,  to  whom  he  was  fo  ftrongly  attached  that  he 
vifited  her,  againft  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends  and  phy- 
ficians,  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life  ; and  he  outlived  her 
only  a few  days.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Bega,  or  Vega,  in  Geography,  a river  in  Germany,  which 
runs  into  the  Werra,  4 miles  N.  W.  ofLemgo,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia. 

BEGANNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia 
Deferta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mefopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

BE'GARD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Northern  coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrift  of  Guingamp  ; the  place  contains  2394 
and  the  canton  7864  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes 
102^  kiliometres,  and  7 communes. 

BEGARMEE,  or  Baghermi,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
“ Begama”of  Edrifi,  and  the  “ Gorham”  of  D’Anville, 
an  extenfive  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituate  S.  E.  of  Bor- 
nou,  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  days’  travelling,  or  al- 
lowing,with  major  Rennell,  15  miles  for  a day’s  journey,  300 
miles,  and  feparated  from  it  by  feveral  fmall  deferts.  The 
extent,  according  to  Browne’s  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  468,  is 
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from  E.  to  W.  !2  days,  and  from  N,  to  S.  15  days,  allow- 
ing I25  g'eographicaI  miles  per  day.  The  inhabitants  are 
rigid  Mahometans,  and  though  perfectly  black  in  their  com- 
plexions are  not  of  the  Negro  caft.  Beyond  this  kingdom  to 
the  eaft,  (fee  Proceedings  of  the  Affociation  for  promoting 
the  difeovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa,  p.  155.)  are 
feveral  tribes  of  Negroes,  idolaters  in  ther  religion,  lavage  in 
their  manners,  and  accuftomed,  it  is  laid,  to  feed  on  human 
flelh.  They  are  called  the  Kardee,  the  Serrowah,  the  Show- 
vah,  the  Battah,  and  the  Mulgui.  Thefe  nations,  the  Be- 
garmeefe,  who  fight  on  horfeback,  and  are  great  warriors, 
annually  invade  ; and  when  they  have  taken  as  many  prifoners 
as  opportunity  affords,  or  their  purpofe  may  require,  they 
drive  the  captives  like  cattle  to  Bergarmee.  It  is  laid,  that 
if  any  of  them,  weakened  by  age,  or  exhaufted  by  fatigue, 
happen  to  linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horfemen  feizes  on 
the  oldelt,  and  cutting  off  his  arm,  ules  it  as  a club  to  drive 
on  the  reft.  From  Begarmee  they  are  feat  to  Borr.ou, 
where  they  are  fold  at  a low  price  ; and  from  thence  many 
of  them  are  conveyed  to  Fezzan,  where  they  generally  em- 
brace the  Muffulman  faith,  and  are  afterwards  exported  by 
the  way  of  Tripoli  to  different  parts  of  the  Levant.  Begar- 
mee, the_  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  in  N.  lat.  15-.  E.  long. 
26°  30';  according  to  Rennell’s  Map  ; but  according  to 
Browne,  N.  lat.  i6°4o'.  E.  long.  220  25'. 

BEGARRA,  a town  of  Spain  in  New  Caftile,  4 leagues 
from  Alearez. 

BEGEMDER,  a province  of  Abyffinia,  north-eaft  of 
Tigre,  bordering  upon  Angot,  and  feparated  from  Amhara, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Balhiio. 
Both  thefe  provinces  are  bounded  by  the  river  Nile  on  the 
weft.  Thegreateft  length  of  Begemder  is  about  j8o  miles, 
and  its  breadth  60  ; and  it  comprehends  “ Lalta,”  a moun- 
tainous province,  fometimes  depending  upon  Begemder, 
and  often  in  rebellion.  The  inhabitants  are  efteemed  the  beft 
foldiers  in  Abyffinia,  being  men  of  great  ftrength  and  fta- 
ture,  but  cruel  and  uncivilized  ; fo  that  they  are  called,  in 
common  converfation  and  writing,  the  peafants  or  barbarians 
of  Lafta.  They  pay  to  the  king  1000  ounces  of  gold. 

Several  fmall  provinces  are  now  difmembered  from  Be- 
gemder, fuch  as  Foggora,  a fmall  ftripe  of  land  reaching 
fouth  and  north  about  35  miles  between  Emfras  and  Dara, 
and  about  12  miles  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Begemder  to  the  lake  Tzana.  On  the  north  end  of 
this  are  two  fmall  governments,  Dreeda  and  Karoota,  the 
only  territory  in  Abyffinia  that  produces  wine ; the  merchants 
trade  to  Caffa  and  Narea,  in  the  country  of  the  Galla. 

Begemder  is  the  ftrength  of  Abyffinia  in  horfemen.  It  is 
faid  that,  with  Lafta,  it  can  bring  out  45,000  men  ; but  this 
account  Bruce  thinksto  be  much  exaggerated.  Itiswellftock- 
ed  with  cattle  of  every  kind,  that  are  very  beautiful.  The 
mountains  are  full  of  iron  mines  ; they  are  not  fo  fteep  and 
rocky  as  in  other  provinces,  if  we  except  Lafta,  and  abound 
in  all  forts  of  wild  fowl  and  game.  The  fouth  end  of  the 
province  near  Nefas  Mufa  is  cut  into  prodigious  gullies,  ap- 
parently by  floods,  of  which  no  hiftory  remains.  It  is  the 
great  barrier  againft  the  enchroachments  of  the  Galla,  who 
have  made  many  attempts  to  obtain  a fettlement  here,  but 
without  fuccefs  ; and  they  have  loft  whole  tribes  in  thefe  in- 
effe&ual  efforts.  Begemder  is  a province  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  ftate,  reaching  fo  near  the  metropolis,  and  re- 
gularly fupplying  it  with  all  forts  of  proviftons,  that  none 
but  noblemen  of  rank,  family,  and  character,  able  to  main- 
tain a large  number  of  troops  always  on  foot,  and  in  good 
order,  are  trufted  with  its  government.  It  lies  in  about  N. 
lat.  11s  45',  and  from  370  30' to  38°  30'  E.  long. 

BEGER,  Laurence,  in  Biography,  a German  anti- 
quarian, was  the  fon  of  a tanner  at  Heidelberg,  and  born 
in  1653.  At  the  requeft  of  his  father  he  firlt  ftudied  theo- 
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logy,  and  afterwards  gratified  his  own  inclination  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  law.  Devoting  himfelf  to  claffical  literature  and 
antiquities,  he  acquired  fuch  reputation  that,  in  1677,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  antiqui- 
ties by  Charles  Lewis,  ele&or  Palatine  ; and  he  retained  the 
fame  office  under  Frederick  William,  eleftor  of  Branden- 
burg, to  whom  the  cabinet  was  transferred  in  1685.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Berlin  from  its  inftitution, 
and  died  there  in  1705.  He  was  the  author  of  various  learn- 
ed works.  His  “ Confiderations  on  Marriage,  by  Daph- 
nseus  Arcuarius,”  was  written  in  German,  as  a defence  of 
polygamy,  to  gratify  the  eledlor  Palatine,  who  wifhed  to 
marry  another  lady,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  whilft  his 
wife  was  living.  He  afterwards  gratified  the  ion  by  com- 
pofing  a refutation  of  this  work,  which  was  never  printed. 
The  principal  of  his  other  works,  which  relate  to  hiftory  and 
antiquities,  are  “ Thefaurus  ex  Thefauro  Palatino  Seledtus,” 
1685,  fol.  ; “ Thefaurus  Reg.  eledt.  Brandenburgius  Selec- 
tus,”  3 vols.  fol.;  “ Regum  et  Imperator.  Roman.  Nu- 
mifmata,”  1700,  fob;  “ De  Nummis  Cretenfium  ferpentife- 
ris,”  1702,  fol.;  “ Lucernae  Veterum  fepulchrales,”  1702  ; 
“ Numifmata  Pontiff  Roman,  aliorumque  rariora,”  1703, 
fol.;  “ Meleagrides  et  iEtolia,”  1696,  410.;  “ Cranae  infula 
Laconica,”  1696,  4to.;  “ Bellum  et  Excidium,  Trojanum 
illuft.”  1699,  4to.;  Moreri. 

Laurentius  Beger,  the  nephew  of  this  famous  antiquarian, 
wasanengraverof  fomeeminence  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1 700. 

Beger,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country 
of  Seville,  14  leagues  from  Medina  Sidonia. 

BEGGA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phalana,  (Bombyx) 
with  white  wings,  having  a black  rib.  This  kind  inhabits 
Surinam.  The  body  is  white  ; antennae  and  legs  yellow, 
black  at  the  tips.  Fabricius,  Gmelin,  See. 

BEGGAR.  Beggars  pretending  to  be  blind,  lame,  &c. 
found  begging  in  the  ftreets,  are  to  be  removed  by  the  con- 
ftables  ; and  refilling  to  be  removed,  (hall  be  whipped,  &c. 
flat.  1 2 Anne ; and  our  ftatutes  have  been  formerly  fo 
ftridf  for  punifhing  of  beggars,  that  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  a law  was  enadfed,  that  fturdy  beggars  convidfed 
of  a fecond  offence  ffiould  be  executed  as  felons.  But  this  fta- 
tute  was  afterwards  repealed.  See  Rogue  and  Vagabond. 

BEGGING  Order.  See  Mendicant. 

BEGHARDI,  Beguardi,  or  Begghardi,  in  Ecck- 
JlaJlical  Hijlory,  called  alfo  in  Italy  bizochi,  and  in  France 
begnins,  derive  their  name  from  the  old  German  word  beggen , 
beggeren,  which  fignifies  “ to  feek  any  thing  with  zeal  and 
importunity.”  Accordingly  perfons  of  this  defeription  were 
called  Beghardi,  whence  probably  the  Englifh  word  beggar 
is  derived  ; and  Beguttas  denoted  female  beggars.  This  was 
a general  appellation,  and  given  to  no  lefs  than  thirty  fedls 
or  orders,  that  fprurig  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
differed  widely  from  each  other  in  their  opinions,  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  manner  of  living.  It  was  at  firft  indiferiminately 
applied  to  all  perfons  who  embraced,  with  refignation  and 
free  choice,  the  horrors  of  abfolute  poverty  ; begging  their 
daily  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  renouncing  all  their 
worldly  poffeffions  and  occupations.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
ftridled  to  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  an  extraor- 
dinary appearance  of  devotion,  and  was  ufed  much  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  the  term  Methodijl  among  us.  Thefe  per- 
fons formed  a fort  of  intermediate  order  between  the  monks 
and  citizens,  refembling  the  former  in  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, without  affirming  their  name,  or  contrafting  their  obli- 
gations. They  were  divided  into  two  claffes,  which  derived 
their  different  denominations  of perfed  and  im perfect  from  the 
different  degrees  of  aufterity  that  they  dilcovered  in  their 
manner  of  living.  The  perfed  lived  upon  alms,  abftained 
from  wedlock,  and  had  no  fixed  habitations.  The  imperfed 
conformed  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens 
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in  thefe  reipc&s.  The  name  was  at  firft  honourable,  but  by 
degrees  it  lunk  into  reproach,  being  adopted  by  many,  who, 
under  the  mafic  of  religion,  concealed  the  moft  abominable 
principles,  and  committed  the  moft  enormous  crimes. 

f he  Beghards  of  Germany,  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Lewis,  fuftered  extreme  mifery  under  Charles 
IV.  who  was  advanced,  by  the  intereft  of  the  pope,  to  the 
imperial  throne  in  1345.  Deftrous  of  gratifying  the  defires 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  fupported  by  his  ediffts  and  by 
his  arms  the  papal  inquifitors,  and  allowed  them  to  appre- 
hend and  put  to  death  all  thofe  that  were  deemed  enemies  ; 
and  among  others  the  Beghards  were  victims  to  their  perfe- 
cting power.  The  emperor  himfelf,  who  refided  at  Lucca 
in  Italy,  not  only  approved  thefe  violent  meafures,  but  iffued 
out  in  1369  fevere  edifts,  commanding  all  the  German 
princes  to  extirpate  out  of  their  dominions  the  Beghards  and 
Beguines,  or,  as  he  himfelf  interpreted  the  name,  “ the  vo- 
luntary beggars,”  as  enemies  of  the  church  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  to  affift  the  inquifitors  in  their  proceedings 
againft  them.  By  another  edi6i,  publilhed  not  long  after, 
he  gave  the  houfes  of  the  Beghards  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  ordering  them  to  be  converted  into  prifons  for 
heretics  ; and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  all  the  effects  of 
the  Beguines  to  be  publicly  fold,  and  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  inquifitors,  the  magi- 
ftrates,  and  the  poor  of  thofe  towns  and  cities  where  fuch 
fale  Ihould  be  made.  The  Beghards,  being  reduced  to 
great  ftraits  by  this  and  other  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and 
by  the  conftitutions  of  the  popes,  fought  a refuge  in  thofe 
provinces  of  Swifferland  that  border  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
alfo  in  Holland,  Brabant,  and  Pomerania.  But  the  edifts 
and  mandates  of  the  emperor,  together  with  the  papal  bulls 
and  inquifitors,  followed  them  wherever  they  went,  and 
diftrefled  them  in  their  moft  diftant  retreats,  fo  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  the  greateft  part  of  Germany 
(Swifferland,  and  thofe  provinces  that  are  contiguous  to  it, 
excepted)  was  thoroughly  purged  of  the  Beghards,  or  rebel- 
lious Francifcans,  both  perfeft  and  imperfedt. 

The  Beghards  of  Flanders  are  a denomination  by  which 
certain  unmarried  perfons,  both  bachelors  and  widowers,  are 
diftinguilhed,  who  formed  themfelves  into  communities  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  female  Beguines , referving 
to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  former  me- 
thod of  life.  The  firft  fociety  of  thofe  Beghards  was  efta- 
blilhed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  continues  ftill  ; 
though  the  brethren  of  which  it  is  compofed  have  long  fince 
departed  from  their  primitive  rule  of  difcipline  and  manners. 
This  firft  eftablilhment  was  fucceeded  by  many  others  in 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  Thefe  frater- 
nities long  enjoyed  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
but  moft  of  the  convents  are  now  either  demolifhed  or  con- 
verted to  other  ufes.  See  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit , 
Fratricelli,  and  Tertiaries.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift. 
vol.  iii.  p.  86.  8vo.  1758. 

BEGIA,  in  Geography . See  Bayjah. 

BEGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Illyria,  which 
belonged  to  the  Trallians.  Steph.  Byz. 

BEG K AWE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Breflaw  ; 3 miles  weft  of  Melnik. 

BEGLAISEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  8 miles  north  of  Kirlhehr. 

BEGLERBEG,  a Turkifh  title  for  the  chief- governor 
of  a province,  who  has  under  him  feveral  leys  or  J'angiacs, 
thatis,  fubgovernors.  The  word  is  alfo  written  “ beylerbey,” 
“ beglerbey,”  “ beghelerbeghi,”  and  “ beylerbeg.”  It  is 
compounded  of  “ begler,”  lords  ; the  plural  of  “ beg,”  lord, 
with  the  word  “ beg,”  fubjoined  ; importing  as  much  as 
lord  of  lords. 

The  next  to  the  vifier  a%em,  or  the  firft  vifier,  are  the 
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beglerbegs  in  Turkey,  who,  according  to  Rycaut,  mar  be- 
compared  to  archdukes  in  fome  other  countries,  being  the 
next  minifters  below  the  prime  vizier,  and  having  under  their 
jurifdiction  many  fangiacs,  or  provinces,  and  their  begs,  agas,. 
See.  To  every  beglerbeg  the  grand  fignior  gives  three  en- 
figns  or  ftaves,  trimmed  with  a horfe-tail,  to  diftinguifti 
them  from  the  bafhaws,  who  have  but  two,  and  from  fimple 
begs,  or  fangiac-begs,  who  have  but  one.  See  Bashaw. 

The  province  or  government  of  a beglerbeg  is  called  “ beg- 
lerbeglik,”  or  “ beglierbeglik.”  Thefe  are  of  two  forts;  the 
firft  is  called  “ bafile  beglerbeglik,”  which  has  a certain  rent 
afiigned  out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  feignories  allotted  to 
the  principality  ; the  fecond  called  “ falianse  beglerbeglik, ’*■ 
for  maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a certain  falary  or  rent, 
collected  by  the  grand  fignior’s  officers  with  the  treafure  of 
the  empire.  The  beglerbegs  of  the  firft  fort  are  in  number 
twenty-two,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Caramania,  Diarbekir, 
Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Trebizond,  Buda,  Temefwar, 

& c.  The  beglerbegs  of  the  fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix, 
viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Babylon,  & c.  Five  of  the  beglerbegs 
have  the  titles  of  vifiers,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babylon, 
Cairo,  Romania,  and  Buda.  The  beglerbegs  appear  with 
great  ftate,  and  a large  retinue,  efpecially  in  the  camp,  be- 
ing obliged  to  bring  a foldier  for  every  five  thoufand  afpers 
rent  which  they  enjoy. 

The  beglerbegs  of  Romania  brought  ten  thoufand  effec- 
tive men  into  the  field. 

Beglerbeg  is  alfo  a title  given  to  the  chief  governors  of 
provinces  in  the  Perfian  empire,  having  the  command  over 
all  khans,  fultans,  &c.  in  their  refpeftive  diftridts. 

BEGON,  Michael,  in  Biography,  was  born  of  a good 
family  at  Blois,  i.n  1638.  After  having  occupied  fome  law- 
offices  in  his  native  province,  he  was  introduced  by  his  kinf- 
man,  the  marquis  de  Seignelai,  into  the  marine  department, 
and  became  fucceffively  intendant  of  Havre,  of  the  French 
colonies  in  America,  and  of  the  gallies.  In  1 688,  he  removed 
to  Rochefort,  and  poffeffed  the  intendance  of  that  poll;  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1710.  His  leifure  hours  were  af- 
fiduoufiy  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  he  was 
owner  of  a valuable  library,  which  was  free  of  public  accefs. 
In  moft  of  his  books  was  written  “ Michaelis  Begon  et  ami- 
corum,”  i.  e.  the  property  of  Begon  and  his  friends ; and 
when  he  was  once  cautioned  by  his  librarian  againft  lending 
his  books  for  fear  of  lofing  them,  he  replied,  “ I would  ra- 
ther lofe  them,  than  feem  to  diftruft  any  honeft  man.”  His 
cabinet  was  richly  ftored  with  medals,  antiques,  prints,  and 
various  curiofities,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Having  procured  engravings  of  feveral  eminent  Frenchmen 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  he  cclletted  memoirs  of  their 
lives,  which  furnilhed  materials  for  Perrault’s  “ Hommes 
Illuftres.”  Of  his  botanical  refearches  in  the  American 
colonies  father  Plunder  availed  himfelf  in  his  publication,. 
Nouv.  DiA.  Hift. 

BEGONIA,  fo  named  by  Plunder  after  Monf.  Begon. 
in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  n.  1156.  Schreb.  1442.  Dryanderin 
Linn.  Tranf.  1.  158.  Gaertn.  fruft.  t.  31.  Juff.  gen.  436. 
Clafs  and  order ,monoecia polyandria.  Fiat.  Ord.  holoraceee . 
Incertce,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  * Male  flowers.  Cal.  none.  Cor . 
petals  four  (in  B.  oRopclala  fix  to  nine),  of  which  two  oppo- 
fite  ones  are  larger,  commonly  roundifh  (in  B . ferruginea  all 
nearly  equal,  oblong.)  Stam.  filaments  numerous  (15  to 
1 oo\  inferted  into  the  receptaclp,  very  Ihort,  fometimes 
united  at  the  bafe  ; anthers  oblong,  creift,  -*1  Female  flow- 
ers. Cal.  none.  Cor.  petals  in  moft  fpecies  five,  in  fome 
fix,  in  others  perhaps  four,  commonly  unequal.  Fiji,  germ 
inferior,  three-fided,  in  very  many  winged  ; ftyles  in  moft 
three,  bifid  ; ftigmas  fix.  Per.  capfule  in  moft  three-cor- 
nered, winged,  three-celled,  opening  at  the  bafe  by  the 
wings ; fome  are  two-celled,  and  others  perhaps  one- celled. 

Effent, 
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Effent.  Char.  Male.  Cal.  none.  Car,  many-petalled.  Slam. 
numerous.  Female.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  many-petalled,  fu- 
perior.  Cap/,  winged,  many-feeded. 

Species,  i.  B.  nitida.  Dryand.  in  Lin.  Tranf.  i.  159. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  352.  B.  obliqua,  L’Herit.  Stirp.  Nov. 

I.  95.  t.  46.  B.  minor,  Jacq.  Coiled!.  1.  128.  n.  3.  B. 
purpurea,  Swartz,  prodr.  86.  “ Shrubby,  ereft ; leaves  very 
fmooth,  unequally  cordate,  obfcurely  toothed  ; largeft  wing 
of  the  capfule  roundiih.”  This  elegant  fhrub,  which  is 
now  a common  ornament  to  our  hot-houfes,  rvas  introduced 
here  in  1777  by  William  Brown,  M.  D.  A native  of  Ja- 
maica; flowering  here  from  May  to  December.  2.  B.  ifo- 
ptera.  Dryand.  ubi  fupra.  Smith  ic.  ined.  2.  t.  43.  “ Cau- 
lefcent ; leaves  fmooth,  femicordate,  obfcurely  toothed  ; 
wings  of  the  capfule  almoft  equal,  parallel.”  A native  of 
Java,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Thouin.  3.  B.  reniformis. 
Dryand.  “ Caulefcent ; leaves  kidney-lhaped,  angular, 
toothed  ; the  largeft  wing  of  the  capfule  acute-angled,  the 
others  parallel,  very  fmall.”  A native  of  Brafil,  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  fhady  clefts  of  rocks  ; obferved  there  by  fir 
Jofeph  Banks.  4.  B.  erminia.  Dryander.  L’Herit.  Stirp. 
Nov.  I.  97.  t.  47.  “ Caulefcent  ; leaves  cordate,  acumi- 

nate, ferrate,  the  largeft  wing  of  the  capfule  fickle-fhaped, 
the  reft  obliterated.”  A native  of  Madagafcar,  on  ftones 
and  rocks  by  brooks,  collected  there  by  J.  G.  Bruguiere, 
M.D.  who  confiders  the  appendices  to  the  leaves,  refem- 
bling  the  galls  on  lime-tree  leaves,  or  the  tails  in  ermine,  as 
belonging  to  the  leaves  themfelves,  and  not  occafioned  by 
pundtures  of  infedts.  5.  B.  crenata.  Dryander.  “ Caulef- 
cent ; leaves  unequally  cordate,  roundifh,  obtufe,  crenate- 
toothed  ; capfules  two-celled.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  the  ifland  Salfette,  and  near  fort  Vidlory,  on  walls  and 
rocks.  Found  there  by  Ant.  Pantaleon  Hove.  6.  B.  tc~ 
nuifo/ia.  Dryander.  “ Caulefcent  ; leaves  unequally  cordate, 
ovate,  acute-angular,  obfcurely  toothed ; capfules  two- 
celled.”  A native  of  Pulo  Pontangh,  or  Prince’s  Ifland, 
near  Java.  Found  there  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  7.  B .fer- 
ruginea.  Dryander.  Smith.  Linn.  Supp.  419.  Lamarck 
Encycl.  1.  395.  n.  9.  Jacq.  Coll.  1.  128.  n.  1.  “ Caulefcent; 
leaves  unequally  cordate,  toothed  ; petals  of  the  male  flower 
oblong,  nearly  equal.”  Diftinguiflied  from  the  other  fpe- 
cies  hitherto  known  by  the  long  and  narrow  petals  of  the 
male  flowers,  all  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  very  little  differ- 
ing in  length.  Gathered  in  New  Canada  by  Mutis.  8.  B. 
grandis.  Dryander.  B.  obliqua.  Thunb.  Jap.  231.  Ksempf. 
ic.  feleft.  t.  20.  Sjukaido.  Kaempf.  Amosn.  888.  “ Caulef- 
cent ; leaves  unequally  cordate,  angular,  ferrate ; wings  of 
the  capfule  a little  unequal.”  This  and  the  next  fpecies 
have  by  far  the  largeft  leaves  of  any  in  the  genus ; but  in 
this  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  in  macrophylla.  A 
native  of  Japan.  9.  B.  macrophylla.  Dryander.  Lamarck 
Encycl.  x.  394.  n.  6.  B.  grandifolia.  Jacq.  Colled!.  x.  128. 
n.  2.  B.  purpurea  et  nivea  maxima,  folio  aurito.  Plum.  ic. 
34.  t.  45.  f.  X.  “ Two  feet  high,  entirely  fmooth  ; female 
flowers  five-petalled.”  A native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  10.  B.  acutifolia.  Dryander.  Jacq.  Colled!.  1.  128. 
n.  4.  Sloan.  Jam.  t.  127.  f.  1,2.  “ Caulefcent ; leaves  fe- 

micordate, angular,  toothed ; the  largeft  wing  of  the  cap- 
fule obtufe-angled,  the  others  acute-angled.”  A native  of 
Jamaica,  obferved  there  by  fir  FI.  Sloane,  and  fince  by  Maf- 
fon.  11.  B.  acuminata.  Dryander.  “ Caulefcent ; leaves 
hifpid,  femicordate,  acuminate,  unequally  toothed ; the 
largeft  wing  of  the  capfule  obtufe-angled  ; the  others  acute- 
angled.  A native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  Blue  Mountains  ; 
introduced  into  Kew  garden  in  1790.  12.  B.  humilis. 

Dryander.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  “ Caulefcent,  upright ; leaves 
hifpid,  femicordate,  doubly  ferrate;  wings  of  the  capfule 
refunded,  a little  unequal.”  A native  of  the  ifland  of 
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Trinidad  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ; found  there  by  Alex.  Ander- 
fon.  Suppofed,  on  its  firft  introduction  to  Mr.  Lee’s  garden 
at  Hammerfmith,  in  1788,  to  be  annual;  it  was  then  very 
low,  and  was  called  humilis  ; but  it  has  fince  ftood  over  the 
winter,  and  grown  much  taller.  13.  B.  hirfuta.  Dryander. 
Aubl.  Guian.  913.  t.  348.  Lamarck.  Encycl.  1.  393.  n.  3. 
Jacq.  Colled!.  1.  129.  n.  8.  “ Caulefcent;  leaves  hifpid, 

femicordate,  doubly  ferrate  ; the  largeft  wing  of  the  capfule 
obtufe-angled,  the  others  parallel  and  very  fmall.”  Ob- 
ferved by  M.  F.  Aublet,  on  the  rocks  of  Guiana.  14.  B. 
urtica.  Dryander.  Linn.  Supp.  420.  Lamarck  Encycl. 
1.  394.  n.  8.  Jacq.  Colled!.  1.  129.  n.  7.  B.  urticasfolia. 
Smith,  ic.  ined.  2.  t.  45.  “ Caulefcent,  radicant ; leaves 

hifpid  on  both  fides,  unequally  ovate,  doubly  ferrate ; cap- 
fules three-horned  at  the  bale.”  Gathered  by  Mutis  in  New 
Granada.  15.  B.  fcandens.  Dryander.  Swartz.  Prodr.  86. 
B.  glabra.  Aubl.  Guian.  916.  Lamarck.  Encycl.  1.394. 
n.  4.  Jacq.  Colled!.  1.  J29.  n.  5.  “ Scandent  ; radicant; 

leaves  ovate-roundifb,  obfcurely  toothed  ; the  largeft  wing 
of  the  capfule  obtufe-angled,  the  others  parallel  and  very 
fmall.”  Perennial : a native  of  Guiana,  the  iile  of  France, 
and  Jamaica.  16.  B .tulcrofa.  Dryander.  Lamarck  Encycl. 
Empetrum  acctofum.  Rumph.  Amb.  5.  457.  t.  169.  f.  2. 
“ Creeping ; leaves  unequally  cordate,  angular,  toothed  ; 
wings  of  the  capfule  parallel.”  A native  of  Amboina,  the 
Molucca  iflands,  and  Celebes.  17.  B.  rotundifolia.  Dry- 
ander. Lamarck.  B.  obliqua  Linn.  Spec.  1498.  B.  rofeo 
fiore,  folio  orbiculari.  Tournef.  Inft.  660.  Plum.  Cat.  Amer. 
20.  ic.  33.  t.  45.  “ Creeping;  leaves  reniform,  roundiih, 

crenate.”  A native  of  South  America,  on  rocks  and  trees; 
found  there  by  Plumier.  18.  B.  nana.  Dryander.  L’He- 
rit. Stirp.  Nov.  x.  99.  t.  48.  “ Stemlefs ; leaves  lanceolate; 
fcape  with  about  two  flowers.”  A native  of  Madagafcar, 
on  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees;  found  by  Bruguiere.  19. 
B.  tenera.  Dryander.  Falkea  tenera.  Koenig.  “ Stemlefs  ; 
leaves  unequally  cordate  ; flowers  umbelled.”  A native  of 
Ceylon,  found  there  by  Koenig.  20.  B.  diptera.  Dryander. 
B.  capenfis.  Linn.  Supp.  420.  Jacq.  Coll.  1.  130.  n.  9. 
Linn.  Mant.  502.  “ Stemlefs ; leaves  unequally  cordate  ; 

peduncles  dichotomous  ; one  wing  of  the  capfule  very  large, 
another  narrow',  and  the  third  obfeure.”  A native  of  the 
ifland  of  Joanna,  in  fhady  places,  by  the  fides  of  mountains; 
found  there  by  Koenig.  2J.  B.  odopeiala.  Dryander.  L’. 
Herit.  Stirp.  Nov.  1.  101.  “ Stemlels;  leaves  cordate,  five- 
lobed  ; peduncles  dichotomous.”  Found  on  the  mountains 
of  Lima  by  Dombey,  w'ho  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  gar- 
den, where  it  has  grown  fome  years,  but  not  flowered. 
22.  B.  malabarica.  Dryander.  Lamarck.  Jacq.  Colled!. 
Rheed.  Malab.  9.  167.  t.  86.  “ Stems  herbaceous;  pe- 

duncles axillary,  fhort,  fubtriflorous  ; fruits  berried.”  A 
native  of  Malabar.  23.  B.  repens.  Dryander.  Lamarck. 
B.  obliqua  y.  Linn.  Spec.  1498.  Plum.  Amer.  20.  ic.  34, 
t.  45.  f.  2.  “ Stems  creeping,  rooting  at  the  joints  ; leaves 

one-eared  ; peduncles  axillary,  long,  many-flowered.”  A 
native  of  St.  pomingo.  Mr.  Dryander  denominates  the  two 
laft  obfeure  fpecies  ; and  has  added  alfo  fome  others. 

The  whole  plant  in  the  Begonias  is  flefhy  ; the  ftem  in 
moft  of  the  fpecies  is  herbaceous,  but  fome  are  ftemlefs. 
The  leaves  are  petioled,  in  the  caulelcent  fpecies  alternate. 
At  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  is  a pair  of  ftipules.  The  pe- 
duncles in  the  greater  part  are  dichotomous  ; and  in  the  cau- 
lefcent fpecies  axillary.  They  arc  natives  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica w'ithin  the  tropics.  Three  fpecies  have  been  found  on 
the  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  none  on  that  conti- 
nent. To  Mr.  Dryander  botanifts  are  principally  indebted 
for  their  knowledge  of  this  genus.  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  increafe  readily  by 
cuttings  ; and  if  kept  in  the  bark-ftove  prove  highly  orna- 
mental. 
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mental,  being  much  efieemed,  both  for  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  Angularity  of  the  leaves.  Where  a bark- 
ftove  is  wanting,  they  will  do  very  well  over  the  flue  of  the 
dry  Hove.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Di&. 

BEGRAS,  in  Geography , a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Syria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  between  Alex- 
andretta  and  Antioch. 

BEGUE,  Achilles  William,  in  Biography , born  in 
the  diftrift  of  Orleans,  was  admitted  dodlor  in  medicine  by 
the  univerfity  of  Paris  the  30th  of  September  1760.  He 
is  known  principally  by  his  tranflations  into  French  of  Dr. 
Whytt’s  Treatifeon  Nervous  Affections;  Dr.  Monroe’s  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army;  Baron  Stork’s  Ef- 
fays  on  the  virtues  of  hemlock,  the  thorn-apple,  henbane,  and 
other  poifonous  vegetables;  and  Baron  Van  Swieten’s  account 
of  the  ufe  of  the  corroiive  fublimate  in  curing  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  His  original  compofitions  are  “ Le  Confervateur  de  la 
Sante,”  et  “ Etrennes  falutaires,”  both  publifhed  in  1 2ino.  in 
1763;  the  idea  of  which  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Tiffot’s  “Avis  au  Peuple  fur  fa  Sante,  ”of  which  he  publifhed 
an  edition  at  Paris,  1 762,111  2 vols.  121110.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

BEGUINS,  in  Ecchjiajllcal  HJlory , were,  as  well  as  the 
Beghards,  a kind  of  half-monks,  called  Tertiaries,  who  at- 
tached themfelves  to  the  genuine  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
In  Italy  they  were  denominated  “ Bizochi,”  and  “ Bocafo- 
ti ;”  in  France,  “ Beguins  ;”  and  in  Germany,  “ Beghards,” 
or  “ Beguards,”  which  laft  was  the  denomination  by  which 
they  were  commonly  known  in  aimed  all  places,  if  we  ex- 
cept their  fordid  habit,  and  certain  obfervances  and  maxims 
which  they  followed  in  confequence  of  the  ir.jundtions  of  the 
famous  faint  now  mentioned,  they  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  feculars  and  laymen.  See  Beghards,  and  Ter- 
tiaries. 

We  mud  not  confound,  fays  Moflieim,  thefe  Beguins  and 
Beguines,  who  derived  their  origin  from  an  auftere  branch 
of  the  Francifcan  order,  with  the  German  and  Belgic  Be- 
guines, who  crept  out  of  their  obfeurity  in  the  1 3th  century, 
and  multiplied  prodigioufly  in  a very  Ihort  fpace  of  time. 
Their  origin  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  this  century  ; but 
they  now  acquired  a name,  and  made  a noife  in  the  world. 
It  appears  from  authentic  and  unexceptionable  records,  that, 
fo  early  as  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  there  had  been  fe- 
veral  focieties  of  Beguines  eftablifhed  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders. However,  the  only  convent  of  Beguines  that  exifted 
before  the  13th  century,  was  that  of  Vilvorden,  in  Brabant, 
where  they  were  fettled,  as  appears  by  public  a£ts,  in  the 
years.1065,  1129,  and  1 1 51.  Their  primitive  eftablifhment 
was  undoubtedly  the  refult  of  virtuous'  difpofitions  and  up- 
right intentions.  A certain  number  of  pious  women,  both 
virgins  and  widows,  in  order  to  maintain  their  integrity,  and 
preferve  their  principles  from  the  contagion  of  a vicious  and 
corrupt  age,  formed  themfelves  into  focieties,  each  of  which 
had  a fixed  place  of  refidence,  and  was  under  the  infpeCtion 
and  government  of  a female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
time  between  exercifes  of  devotion,  and  works  of  honeft 
induftry,  referving  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  entering  into 
the  ftate  of  matrimony,  as  alfo  of  quitting  the  convent, 
whenever  they  thought  proper.  And  as  all  thofe  among 
the  female  fex,  who  make  extraordinary  profeflions  of  piety 
and  devotion,  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Beguines, 
i.e.  perfons  who  were  uncommonly  “ affiduous  in  prayer,” 
as  the  name  imports  (fee  Beghards)  ; that  title  was  given 
to  the  women  now  mentioned.  All  the  Beghards  and  Be- 
guines that  yet  remain  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  their 
convents  have  almoft  entirely  changed  their  primitive  form, 
affirm  unanimoufly,  that  both  their  name  and  inftitution  de- 
rive their  origin  from  St.  Begghe,  duchefs  of  Brabant, 


and  daughter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of 
Auftrafia,  who  lived  in  the  feventh  century.  This  lady, 
therefore,  they  confider  as  their  patronefs,  and  honour  her 
as  a kind  of  tutelary  divinity  with  the  deepelt  fentiments  of 
veneration  and  refpeft,  Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
no  well  withers  to  the  caufe  of  the  Beguines,  deduce  their 
origin  from  Eambert  de  Begue,  a prieft  and  native  of  Liege, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  much  efteemed 
on  account  of  his  eminent  piety. 

The  firft  fociety  of  this  kind,  of  which  record  remains, 
was  formed  at  Nivelle  in  Brabant,  in  the  year  1226;  or, 
according  to  other  hifiorians,  in  1207 : and  was  followed  by 
fo  many  inftitutions  of  a like  nature  in  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Flanders,  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  fcarcely  a city  of  any  note  that 
had  not  its  “ beguinage,”  or  vineyard,  as  it  was  fometimes 
called  in  conformity  to  the  ftyle  of  the  “ Song  of  Songs.” 
All  thefe  female  focieties  were  not  governed  by  the  fame 
laws;  but  in  the  greateft  part  of  them,  the  hours  that  were 
not  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  religious  exercifes, 
were  employed  in  weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual 
labours  of  various  kinds.  The  poor,  fick,  and  difabled  Be- 
guines were  fupported  by  the  pious  liberality  of  fuch  opulent 
perfons  as  were  friends  to  the  order.  In  the  14th  century 
thefe  locieties  were  more  numerous  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many ; but,  adopting  fome  of  the  extravagant  opinions  of 
the  “ Myftic  Brethren  and  Sifters  of  the  Free  Spirit,”  they 
fliared  with  them  in  the  perfecution  which  they  buffered. 
The  “ Clementina,”  or  conftitution  of  the  council  of  Vienne, 
A.D.  1311,  againft  the  Beguines,  gave  rife  to  a perfecution 
of  thefe  perfons,  which  lafted  till  the  reformation  by  Luther, 
and  ruined  the  caufe  of  the  Beguines  and  Beghards  in  many 
places.  From  this  Clementina,  many  took  occalion  to  mo- 
left  the  Beguines  in  their  houfes,  to  feize  and  deftroy  their 
goods,  to  offer  them  many  other  infults,  and  to  involve  alfo 
the  Beghards  in  the  like  perfecution.  In  the  year  1324, 
however,  they  obtained  fome  relief  by  a fpecial  conftitution 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  XXII.  in  which  he  explained 
the  Clementina,  and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels,  ha- 
bitations, and  focieties  of  the  innocent  Beguines  Ihould  be 
preferved  from  every  kind  of  violence  and  infult ; and  this 
example  of  clemency  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed 
by  other  popes.  The  Beguines,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hopes 
of  difappointing  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  and  avoiding 
their  fnares,  embraced,  in  many  places,  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  and  of  the  Auguftines.  But  this  meafure  was  un- 
availing ; for  from  this  time  they  were  oppreffed  in  feveral 
provinces  by  the  magiftrates,  the  clergy,  and  the  monks, 
who  call;  a greedy  eye  on  their  treafures,  and  were  extremely 
eager  to  divide  the  fpoil.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii. 
P-  232>  377»  ,&c- 

Communities  of  Beguines,  or  Beguinages,  ftill  fubfiit  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany.  In  Bruffels,  there  is  a 
lingular  part  of  it,  which  is  in  fa£t  a little  town,  inclofed 
by  a wall  and  ditch,  and  divided  into  ftreets.  It  is  called 
the  Beguinage.  The  number  of  Beguines  is  near  a thou- 
fand,  governed  by  matrons,  and  under  the  fpiritual  direction 
of  the  bilhop  of  Antwerp.  There  are  alfo  Beguinages  at 
Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Malines. 

BEGZAM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun- 
try of  Agadez,  fouth  of  Agad  or  Agades,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  at  a greater  diftance  fouth  of  Afouda,  and  weft 
of  the  defert  of  Jazr.  N.  lat.  19°  28'.  E.  long.  120  co'. 

BEHAI RAT-EL-MARDJ,  or  Lake  of  the  Meadow , 
a morafs  of  Syria,  about  3 leagues  from  Damafcus  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  into  which  flow  the  rivulets  that  fertilize  the 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  See  Damascus. 
BEHAM,  Hans,  or  Joan  Sebald,  in  Biography , an 

eminent 
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eminent  engraver,  flourilhed  about  the  year  1540.’  Like 
Henry  Aldegrever  and  Albert  Durer,  whofe  works  were 
the  fources  from  which  he  derived  his  greateft  improve- 
ment, he  engraved  in  wood,  and  alfo  on  copper,  and  etched 
fome  few  plates.  He  was  alfo  a painter  of  reputation,  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age  under  the  name  of  Bo- 
hemias. He  was  a man  of  good  genius,  and  diftinguifned 
by  fertility  of  invention.  But  the  Gothic  tafte  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  in  his  time,  is  too  apparent  in  all  his 
works.  His  brother  Bartolomeo  Beham  flourilhed  as  an 
engraver  about  the  fame  time.  He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied 
under  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi,  whofe  manner  he  imitated. 
His  chief  reiidence  was  at  Rome,  where  he  died.  Strutt. 

BEHAMBERG,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  3 miles  eaft  of  Steyr. 

BEHAMK1RCHER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria,  6 miles  fouth-eafl  of  St.  Polten. 

BEHAVIOUR,  Good,  in  Law.  See  Good  Shearing. 

BEH  BE  HAN,  a town  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  province  of  Fars. 

BEHDUROO,  a country  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Lahore,  near  the  Imaus  mountains,  where  one 
branch  of  the  river  Rauvee  fprings. 

BEHEADING,  a capital  punifliment,  wherein  the 
head  is  fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  ax, 
fword,  or  other  cutting  inftrument. 

Beheading  was  a military  punifhment  among  the  Romans, 
known  by  the  name  of  decollatio.  Among  them  the  head 
was  laid  on  a cippus,  or  block,  placed  in  a pit  dug  for  the 
purpofe  ; in  the  army,  without  the  vallum  ; in  the  city, 
without  the  walls,  at  a place  near  the  porta  dscumana.  Pre- 
paratory to  the  ftroke,  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a Hake,  and 
whipped  with  rods.  In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was  given 
with  an  ax ; but  in  after-times  with  a fword,  which  was 
thought  the  more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execu- 
tion was  but  clumfily  performed  in  the  firft  times;  but  after- 
wards they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  head  off  clean 
with  one  circular  ftroke. 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  punifhment  of 
nobles;  being  reputed  not  to  derogate  from  nobility,  as 
hanging  does. 

Beheading  is  part  of  the  punifhment  of  high-treafon,  af- 
fefting  the  king’s  perfon  or  government.  The  king  may, 
and  often  does,  difcharge  all  the  punifhment,  except  behead- 
ing, efpecially  when  any  of  noble  blood  are  attainted.  For, 
beheading  being  part  of  the  judgment,  that  may  be  executed, 
though  all  the  reft  be  omitted  by  the  king’s  command. 

In  Scotland  they  do  not  behead  with  an  ax,  as  in  Eng- 
land; nor  with  a fword,  as  in  Holland  and  formerly  in  France 
where  they  now  ufe  the  guillotine;  but  with  an  edged  inftru- 
ment called  the  maiden. 

BEHEM,  Be  heim, Be  hen, Boh  em, Martin,  in  Biogra- 
phy, fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Martin  Behenira,  to  whom 
Garcilaffo  de  la  Vegaafcribes  the  firft  difcovery  of  America, 
was  a famous  geographer  and  navigator  of  the  15th  century. 
The  chriftian  name,  fays  M.  Otto,  ( uhi  infra ) is  the  fame 
with  that  of  Garcilaffo,  and  the  fyllables  “ ira”  he  conceives, 
were  added  to  his  name  in  confequence  of  his  receiving  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal. 
Behem  was  born  of  a noble  family,  of  which  fome  branches 
ft  ill  remain  at  Nuremberg,  an  imperial  city  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia.  Addicted  from  his  infancy  to  the  ftudy  of  geo- 
graphy, aftronomy,  and  navigation,  and  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  Regiomontanus’s  inftru&ion,  he  entertained  the 
thought,  at  more  mature  age,  of  the  poffibility  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  antipodes,  and  of  a weftern  continent.  U nder 
the  influence  of  this  imagination,  he  paid  a vifit,  in  1459,  to 
Ifabella,  daughter  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal,  and  regent 


of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders ; and  having  in- 
formed her  of  his  defigns,  he  procured  a veffel,  in  which  he 
difcovered  the  ifland  of  Fayal  in  1460.  Here  he  eftablilhcd 
a colony  of  Flemings,  whofe  defendants  are  faid  ftill  to  exift 
in  the  Azores,  which  for  fome  time  were  calledthe  “ Flemifh 
iflands.”  For  the  proof  of  this  faCt  M.  Otto  refers  to  the 
records  of  Nuremberg,  and  to  the  teftimony  of  Wagenfeil, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  laft  century,  in  his  “Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory  and  Geography.”  Having  obtained  a grant 
of  Fayal  from  the  regent  Ifabella,  and  after  having  reiided 
there  20  years,  Behem  applied,  in  1484,  eight  years  before 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal, 
for  the  means  of  undertaking  a great  expedition  towards  the 
fouth-weft.  In  the  profecution  of  this  undertaking  he  dif- 
covered that  part  of  America,  which  is  now  called  Brazil, 
and  failed  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  or  to  the  country  of 
fome  favage  tribes,  whom  he  called  Patagonians,  becaufe 
the  extremities  of  their  bodies  were*covered  with  a ikin  more 
like  a bear’s  paws  than  human  hands  and  feet.  One  of  the 
records,  preferved  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg,  and  con- 
taining this  faft,  affirms,  that  “ Martin  Behem,  traverfing 
the  Atlantic  ocean  for  feveral  years,  examined  the  American 
iflands,  and  difcovered  the  ftrait,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Magellan,  before  either  Chriftopher  Columbus  or  Magellan 
failed  thofe  feas  ; and  even  mathematically  delineated,  on  a 
geographical  chart,  for  the  king  of  Lufitania,  the  fituation 
of  the  coaft,  around  every  part  of  that  famous  and  renowned 
ftrait.”  This  affertion  isfupported  by  Behem’s  own  letters, 
written  in  German,  and  preferved  in  the  fame  archives ; 
which  letters  are  dated  in  1486.  The  difcovery  of  Behem 
is  alfo  noticed  by  contemporary  writers.  In  the  chronicle 
of  Hartman  Schedl,  or  Herman  S.chedel,  entitled  “Chro- 
nicon  Mundi,”  and  of  which  a German  tranflation  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Nuremberg  in  1493,  we  have  the  following  pafl’age 
to  this  purpofe:  “ In  the  year  1485,  John  II.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, a man  of  a magnanimous  fpirit,  furniftied  fome  gallies 
with  provifions,  and  fent  them  to  the  fouthward  beyond  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fquadron 
to  James  Canus,  a Portuguefe,  and  Martin  Behem,  a Ger- 
man of  Nuremberg  in  Upper  Germany,  defcended  of  the 
family  of  Bonna,  a man  very  well  acquainted  with  the  fitua- 
tion of  the  globe,  bleffed  with  a conftitution  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  fea,  and  who,  by  aCtual  experiments  and  long 
failing,  had  made  himfelf  perfectly  mailer  with  regard  to  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  weft.  Thefe 
two,  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  coafting  along  the  fouthern 
ocean,  and  having  crofted  the  equator,  got  into  the  other 
hemifphere,  where,  facing  to  the  eaftward,  their  fhadows  pro- 
jected to  the  fouth  and  right  hand.  Thus,  by  their  induftry, 
they  may  be  faid  to  have  opened  ;o  us  another  world  hitherto 
unknown,  and  for  many  years  attempted  by  none  but  the 
Genoefe,  and  by  them  in  vain.  Having  finiihed  this  cruife 
in  the  fpace  of  26  months,  they  returned  to  Portugal,  with 
the  lofs  of  many  of  their  feamen,  by  the  violence  of  the 
climate.”  This  paffage  was  cited  by  the  publiihers  of  the 
works  of  .ZEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II.  Two 
years  before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  Petrus  Mataeus, 
a writer  on  the  canon  law,  remarks,  that  “the  firft  Chriftian 
voyages  to  the  newly  difcovered  iflands  became  frequent,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Henry,  fon  of  John  king  of  Lufitania.  Af- 
ter his  death,  Alphonfus  V.  profecuted  the  defign  ; and 
John,  who  fucceeded  him,  followed  the  plan  of  Alphonfus, 
by  the  afliftance  of  Martin  Bcehm,  a very  experienced  navi- 
gator ; fo  that,  in  a Ihort  time,  the  name  of  Lufitania  became 
famous  over  the  whole  world.”  Cellarius  alfo  fays  exprefsly, 

“ Boehm  did  not  think  it  enough  to  furvey  the  ifland  of 
Fayal,  which  he  firft  difcovered,  or  the  other  adjacent  iflands 
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which  the  Lufitanians  call  Azores,  and  we,  after  the  example 
ot  Boehm’s  companions,  call  Flemifn  iflands,  but  advanced 
hill  farther  and  farther  fouth,  until  he  arrived  at  the  remoteft 
ftrait,  beyond  which  Ferdinand  Magellan,  following  his 
traft,  afterwards  failed,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.” 
Magellan,  it  is  faid,  faw  a chart  of  the  coaft  of  America, 
drawn  by  Behem,  and  preferred  in  the  archives  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  hence  conceived  the  projedl  of  following  the  fteps 
of  this  great  navigator.  Riccioli,  in  his  Geo.  Reform. 

1.  iii-  p*  9°»  fays,  “ Chriftopher  Columbus  never  thought  of 
an  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies,  until  fome  time  before, 
while  in  the  illand  of  Madeira,  where,  amufing  himfelf  in 
forming  and  delineating  geographical  charts,  he  obtained  in- 
formation from  Martin  Bcehm,  or,  as  the  Spaniards  lay,  from 
Alphonfus  Sanchez  de  Huelva,  a pilot,  who,  by  mere  chance, 
had  fallen  in  with  the  illand  afterwards  called  Dominica.” 
In  another  place  he  fays,  “ Let  Boehm  and  Columbus  have 
each  their  praife ; they  were  both  excellent  navigators;  but 
Columbus  would  never  have  thought  of  his  expedition  to 
America,  had  not  Bcehm  gone  there  before  him.  His 
name  is  not  fo  much  celebrated  as  that  of  Columbus,  Ame- 
ricus,  or  Magellan,  although  he  is  fuperior  to  them  all.” 
Martin  Behem,  in  confideration  of  his  great  fervices  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  was.  knighted  by  king  John  in  1 4.S5 , in 
the  prefence  of  his  whole  court.  In  1492,  the  chevalier  Be- 
hem, crowned  with  honours  and  riches,  undertook  ajourney 
to  Nuremberg,  to  vifit  his  native  country  and  his  family  ; 
and  there  he  made  a terreftrial  globe  of  curious  conftrudlion, 
which  is  Hill  preferved  in  the  library  of  that  city.  On  this 
globe  is  marked  the  tradl  of  his  difeoveries,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  weftern  lands  ; and  from  their  iituation  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  they  are  the  prefent  coafts  of  Brazil, 
and  the  environs  of  the  ftrait s of  Magellan.  This  globe  was 
made  in  the  fame  year  when  Columbus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition ; and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  Behem  could  not 
have  profited  by  the  obfervations  of  this  navigator.  After 
having  performed  feveral  other  interefting  voyages,  the  che- 
valier Behem  died  at  Lifbon  in  July  1506,  univerfally  re- 
gretted, and  leaving  behind  him  no  other  work  befides  the 
globe  already  mentioned,  which  was  conftrudled  from  the 
writings  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  efpecially  from  the 
account  of  Mark  Paul  the  Venetian,  a celebrated  traveller 
of  the  13th  century,  and  of  John  Mandeville,  an  Englifh- 
man,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  publiftied 
an  account  of  a journey  of  33  years  in  Africa  and  Afia.  He 
has  alfo  added  the  important  difeoveries  made  by  himfelf  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  and  America. 

Dr.  Robertfon  treats  the  hiftory  of  Behem  as  a fidf  ion  of 
fome  German  authors,  who  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  one 
of  their  countrymen  a difeovery  which  has  produced  fo  great 
a revolution  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Neverthelefs,  he 
acknowledges  with  Plerrera,  that  Behem  had  fettled  in  the 
illand  of  I'ayal ; that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, and  that  Magellan  had  a globe  made  by  Behem,  by  the 
help  of  which  he  undertook  his  voyage  to  the  fouth  fea. 
He  alfo  relates,  that  in  1492  this  geographer  vifited  his  family 
at  Nuremberg,  and  left  there  a map  drawn  by  himfelf, 
a copy  of  which  was  procured  for  him  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Fof- 
ter,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  partakes  of  the  imperfedlion 
of  the  cofmographical  knowledge  of  the  1 5th  century  ; as  he 
found  m it,  under  the  name  oi  the  illand  of  St.  Brandon, 
land  which  appears  to  he  the  prefent  coaft  of  Guiana,  and 
which  lies  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  cape  Verd  illes  ; and 
he  conceives  that  this  is  an  imaginary  illand,  which  has  been 
admitted  into  lome  ancient  maps,  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  legend  of  the  Irilh  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whofe 
ftory  is  fo  childilhly  fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  no- 


tice. He  adds,  that  hardly  any  one  place  is  laid  down  in 
its  true  Iituation.  M.  Otto  thinks  that  Dr.  Robertfon 
furniihes,  in  his  own  hiftory,  means  of  refuting  his  ob- 
jeftions  againft  the  truth  of  Behem’s  hiftory.  This  learned 
hiftorian  allows,  that  Behem  was  very  intimate  with  Colum- 
bus, that  he  was  the  greateft  geographer  of  his  time,  and 
that  lie  had  been  the  ditciple  of  the  celebrated  John  Muller 
or  Regiomontanus;  that  he  had  difeovered,  in  1483,  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  on  the  coaft  of  Africa;  that  he  con-^ 
ftrudted  a globe,  ufed  by  Magellan  ; that  he  drew  a map  at 
Nuremberg,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  difeoveries  ; and  • 
that  he  placed  in  this  chart  land,  which  is  found  to  be  in  the 
latitude  of  Guiana.  Whilft  Dr.  Robertfon  afferts,  without 
any- proof,  that  this  land  was  but  a fabulous  illand,  we  may 
fuppofe,  fays  M.  Otto,  upon  the  fame  foundation,  that  the 
chevalier  Behem,  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Congo,  was  driven  by  the  winds  to  Fernarnbouc,  and 
from  thence  by  the  currents,  very  common  in  thefe  latitudes, 
towards  the  coaft  of  Guiana  ; and  that  he  took  for  an  illand 
the  firft  land  which  he  difeovered.  The  courfe  which  Chrif- 
topher Columbus  afterwards  fteered,  makes  this  fuppofition 
ft  ill  more  probable  ; for  if  he  knew  only  of  the  coaft  of  Bra- 
zil, which  they  believe  to  have  been  difeovered  by  Behem, 
he  would  have  laid  his  courfe  rather  to  the  fouth-weft.  The 
expedition  took  place  in  1483  ; it  is  then  poffible  that,  at  his 
returning,  Behem  propofed  a voyage  to  the  coafts  of  Brazil 
and  Patagonia,  and  that  he  requelted  the  affiftance  of  his 
fovereign,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  “ It  is  cer- 
tain,” lays  M.  Otto,  “that  we  cannot  have  too  much  de- 
ference for  the  opinion  of  fo  eminent  a writer  as  Robertfon, 
but  this  learned  man  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  confult 
the  German  pieces  in  the  original,  which  we  have  quoted, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a different  opinion,  without  be- 
ing too  prefumptuous.”  For  a farther  difeuffion  of  this 
fubjedl,  fee  M.  Otto’s  Memoir  on  the  difeovery  of  America, 
in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  American  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  263, ^&c.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  371,  8c c. 

BEHEME,  or  Ramsey,  Sand,  in  Geography.  See 
Ramsey. 

BEHEMOTH,  in  Zoology , a huge  animal  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  concerning  which  interpreters  are  much  divided. 
The  ftrength  oi  this  creature,  his  manner  of  life,  and  fome 
other  particulars,  we  find  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the  forty- 
firft  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  from  that  defeription 
fome  have  thought  it  could  apply  only  to  the  elephant,  but 
it  certainly  more  fully  agrees  with  the  hippopotamus,  or  river 
horfe  ; and  this  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  to  be  the 
animal  in  queftion.  Bocliart,  Franzius,  and  others,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  ail  the  animals  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Teftament,  entertain  this  opinion.  See  Hippopo- 
tamus and  Mammoth. 

BEHEN,  in  Botany.  See  CENTAUREAand  Cucubalus. 

BEHERUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Ara- 
bian Irak,  20  miles  N.N.Eof  Bagdat. 

BEHIRE,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Lower  Egypt,  7 
leagues  in  compafs,  near  Aboukir.  This  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a diftridl  called  Bahira,  which  fee. 

BEHIU,  a town  of  Egypt,  near  the  Nile,  17  miles  S. 
of  Abu  Girge. 

BEHKER,  or  Bhakor,  a diftridl  of  India,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  country  of  Moultan,  confined  chiefly  to  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Indus.  This  is  alio  the  name  of  a town, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  country  to  which  it  gives  name, 
about  215  geographical  miles  diftant  from  Moultan  to  the 
fouth,  and  fuppofed  in  the  Ayin  Acbaree  to  be  the  ancient 
Manfurah.  N.  lat.  270  12'.  E long.  70°  1'. 

BEHLULIA, 
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BEHLUL1A,  a town  of  Syria,  40  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Aleppo. 

BEHMEN,  or  Boehm,  Jacob,  in  Biography,  commonly 
called  by  his  admirers,  the  “ German  Theofophift,”  was 
born  of  poor  parents  at  a village  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lu- 
fatia,  in  1575.  Having  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a fhoe-maker,  or 
taylor,  and  in  1594  became  a mailer  and  was  married.  Al- 
though he  never  entirely  forfook  his  occupation,  his  eccentric 
genius  foon  carried  him  “ ultra  crepidam,”  beyond  his  laft. 
Ensra  trine  in  thofe  theological  controverfies,  which  were 
fpreading  in  his  time  through  Germany,  among  the  lower 
clalTes  of  ti  e people,  he  was  much  perplexed  concerning 
many  articles  of  faith,  and  prayed  earnelUy  for  divine-illu- 
mination. In  this  Hate  of  mind  he  fell  into  a trance  or  ex- 
tacy  in  1600,  which  lafted  for  feven  days,  and  afforded  him 
an  intuitive  vifion  of  God.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  a fecond 
extacy,  in  which  he  found  hiinfelf  furrounded  on  a fudden 
with  celeftial  irradiations, his  fpirit  being  carried  to  the  inmoll 
worldof  nature,  and  enabled  to  penetrate  through  the  external 
forms,  lineaments  and  colours  of  bodies,  into  the  recefs  of 
their  offences.  In  a third  vifion  of  the  fame  kind,  other 
more  fublime  myfteries  were  revealed  to  him,  concerning  the 
origin  of  nature,  and  the  formation  of  all  things,  and  even 
concerning  divine  principles  and  intelligent  natures.  Thefe 
wonderful  communications  he  committed  to  writing  in  1612; 
and  publilhed  a book,  entitled  “ Aurora,”  the  principles 
and  ftyle  of  which  are  fo  myfeerious  and  obfeure,  that  it  is 
not  ealy  to  uuderftand  or  explain  them.  Indeed  the  author 
liimfelf  declares  that  the  myfteries  oi  this  book  are  incom- 
prehenfible  to  flelh  and  blood,  and  that  though  the  words 
he  read,  their  meaning  will  lie  concealed,  till  the  reader  has 
by  prayer  obtained  illumination  from  that  heavenly  fpirit, 
which  is  in  God,  and  in  all  nature,  and  from  which  all  things 
proceed.  Gregorius  Richter,  a clergyman  of  Gorlitz,  hav- 
ing feen  this  work,  reproved  the  author  from  the  pulpit,  and 
procured  ah  order  from  the  fenate  of  the  city  for  fupprefling 
it  ; and  Behmen  was  required  to  difeontinue  his  atempts  for 
enlightening  the  world  by  his  writings.  Behmen  acquiefced, 
and  refrained  from  writing  for  7 years.  A copy  of  the 
work,  however,  found  its  way  to  the  prefs  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1619  ; and  in  the  fame  year  he  wrote  another  book  on 
the  three  principles,  to  which  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years 
he  added  feveral  others.  In  1624  he  travelled  to  Drefden, 
where  he  was  examined  by  a body  of  divines,  and  difiniffed 
without  cenfure.  He  died  in  the  fame  year,  after  having 
received  the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  Elias  Dietrich,  and 
was  hononrbly  interred  at  Gorlitz.  His  other  works  are 
“ Of  the  Three-fold  Life  cf  Man  “ Anfwer  to  the 
Forty  Queftions  of  the  Soul “ Of  the  Incarnation  of 
Chrift,  his  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Refurreftion  “ A Book 
on  the  Six  Points;”  “ On  Celeftial  and  Terreftrial  Myfte- 
ries ;”  “ De  Scriptura  Rerum  “ On  the  Four  Complex- 
ions ;”  “ On  True  Repentance  ;”  “ On  True  Refignation  ;” 
On  the  Second  Birth  “ Myfterium  Magnum  ;”  “ On 
the  Firft  Book  of  Mofes  ;”  “ On  Spiritual  Life,”  & c. 

Thefe  treatifes  appeared  feparately,  and  were  afterwards  col- 
le£led  and  printed  together.  The  beft  edition  is  faid  to  be 
that  in  i2mo.  publifned  in  German,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1682. 
An  Engliflr  edition  of  his  works  was  given  by  Mr.  William 
Law,  in  2 vols.  4to. 

In  Jacob  Behmen,  a warm  imagination,  united  with  a 
gloomy  temper,  produced  that  kind  of  enthufiafm,  which  in 
its  paroxyfms  difturbsthe  natural  faculties  of  perception  and 
underftanding,  and  produces  a preternatural  agitation  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  during  which  the  mind  is  filled  with  wild  and 
wonderful  conceptions,  which  pafs  for  vifions  and  revelations. 
Every  page  of  his  works,  and  even  the  hieroglyphic  figures 
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prefixed  to  his  works,  manifeft  a -diiordered  imagination, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  derive  his  “ Theofophia,” 
from  any  other  fource ; unlels  we.  .incline  to  admit  his  own 
account,  in  which  lie  boaffs  that  he  was  neither  indebted  to 
human  learning,  nor  was  to  be  ranked  among  ordinary  phi- 
lolophers.  Fie  fays  that  he  wrote  “ not  from  an  external 
view  of  nature,  but  from  the  dictates  of  the  fpirit : and  that 
what  he  delivered  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  and  con- 
cerning the  works  and  creatures  of  God,  had  been  laid  open 
before  his  mind  by  God  himfelf.”  The  conceptions  of  this 
enthufiaft,  fufficiently  obfeure  in  themfelves,  are  often  ren- 
dered more  obfeure  by  being  clothed  under  allegorical  fym- 
bols,  derived  from  the  chemical  art.  As  he  frequently  ufes 
the  fame  terms  with  Paracelfus,  he  was  probably  converfant 
with  his  writings'.  He  alfo  appears  to  have  acquired  fome 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Robert  Fludd,  a native  of 
England,  and  the  Roficrufians,  which  was  propagated  in 
Germany  with  great  oftentation  during  the  17th  century. 
However,  he  leems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  fallowed  no 
other  guides  than  his  own  inventive  genius  and  enthufiaftic 
imagination  ; and  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  his 
followers  to  explain  his  fyftem  has  been  only  railing  a frefh 
ignis  fatuus,  to  lead  the  bewildered  traveller  farther  affray. 
Among  other  tenets,  equally  inexplicable,  this  myftic  makes 
God  the  effence  of  effences,  and  he  fuppofes  a long  feries  of 
ipiritual  natures,  and  even  matter  itielf  to  have  flowed  from 
the  fountain  of  the  divine  nature.  Upon  thefe  fubjedls  his 
language  refembles  that  of  the  Jewilh  cabbala.  The  whole 
Divine  Trinity,  he* fays,  fpreading  forth  bodily  forms,  pro- 
duces an  image  of  itielf,  “ as  a God  in  miniature.”  If  any 
one  name  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  liars,  the  elements,  and 
whatever  is  beneath  or  above  the  heavens,  he  herein  names 
the  whole  deity,  who,  by  a power  proceeding  from  himfelf, 
thus  makes  his  own  effence  corporeal.  There  is  a great  dark- 
nefs,  he  fays,  among  the  liars,  where  the  devil  holds  his 
principality  ; all  arts  and  fciences  flow  from  the  fideriai 
fpirit  of  this  world;  the  feven  liberal  arts  proceed  fromieven 
fpirits  of  nature  ; and  all  hjiman  things  are  compofed  of  the 
four  firft  properties,  bitter, 'lour,  heat,  and  pain.  The  divine 
grace,  lays  this  chimerical  writer,  operates  by  the  fame  rules, 
and  follows  the  fame  methods  that  the  divine  Providence  ob- 
ferves  in  the  natural  world ; and  the  minds  of  men  are  purged 
from  their  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  lame  way  that  metals 
are  purged  from  their  drofs  ; and  this  maxim  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  fire-theology.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  give  any  far- 
ther account  of  a fyftem  which  exhibits  a motley  mixture  of 
chemical  terms,  crude  vifions,  and  myftic  jargon.  The 
elements  of  Behmen’s  theology  may  be  colle&ed  from  Lis 
“ Aurora,”  and  Iris  treatife  “ on  three  principles.” 

Some  have  bellowed  high  prailes  on  this  enthufiaft,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wifdom  which  thev  pretend  is  contained  in. his 
writings,  and  alfo  of  Iris  piety,  integrity,  and  fincere  love  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Others  have  accufed  him  of  the  rnoft  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  have  written  volumes  in  opposition  to  his 
dodlrines.  Amongft  the  rnoft  eminent  of  his  followers  and 
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admirers,  we  may  reckon  John  Lewis,  Giftthiel,  John  An- 
gelus,  Werdenhagen,  Abraham  Franckenberg,  who  wrote 
his  life,  Theodore  Tfchetch,  a Silefian  nobleman,  Paul  Fel- 
genhaver,  Quirinus  Kuhlman,  who  was  burnt  at  Mofcow  in 
1684,  John  Jacob  Zimmermann,  and  our  vifionary  country- 
man William  Law,  author  of  “ Chriftian  PerwCtion.” 
Among  Behmen’s  numerous  followers,  no  one  rendered  him- 
felf more  confpicuous  than  John  Pordage,  a phyfician  and 
naturalill,  and  member  of  the  “ Philadelphian  Society,”  who 
pretended  to  divine  revelation,  and  declared  that  lie  was  thus 
convinced  of  the  truth  ol  Behmen’s  doctrines.  He  publilhed 
a book  entitled  “ Divine  and  True  Metaphyiics,”  with 
other  fimilar  works  in  favour  of  Bellmen’s  .opinions,  which 
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being  foon  fpread  throughout  Germany,  became,  together 
with  his  other  writings,  the  ftandard  books  of  all  enthufiafts. 
To  the  clafs  of  his  adverfaries  we  may  refer  Gilbert  Ifchef- 
chius,  who  publifhed  an  admonition  againft  his  works  in 
1643,  which  was  anfwered  by  Tfchetfch,  Gerrard  Antng- 
noffus,  who  refuted  Tfchetfch,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
fhew  that  Behmen  entertained  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Ma- 
nichasans  and  Gnoftics  ; Tobias  Wagner,  and  Dr.  Henry 
More,  who  wrote  a treatife  againft  Behmenifm,  entitled 
“ Cenfura  Philofophice  Teutonics, ” printed  in  his  works, 
p.  520.  Some  perfons  have  attempted  to  prove  from  Beh- 
men’s  writings,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  a deity  ; and 
particularly  Von  Muller,  in  a work  entitled  “ The  Fanatic 
Atheift.”  Brucker’s  Hilt.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  494, 
&c.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  v.  p.  3^0,  See. 

BEHMENISTS,  or  Boehmists,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hif- 
tory,  the  denomination  of  a clafs  of  myltic  philofophers, 
who  were  the  followers  of  Jacob  Behmen,  commonly  called 
the  Teutonic  philofopher.  See  the  preceding  article. 

BEHN,  Aphara,  in  Biography,  a writer  of  novels  and 
plays,  was  defeended  of  a good  family  of  the  name  of  John- 
fon  in  Canterbury,  and  born  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
Her  father  died  at  fea  in  a voyage  for  Surinam,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  by  the  interell  of  lord 
Willoughby,  to  whom  he  was  related  ; but  his  daughter, 
with  the  reft  of  the  family,  arrived  thither.  Here  fire  became 
acquainted  with  the  ftory  anil  perfon  of  the  American  prince 
Oroonoko,  whofe  adventures  Ihe  deferibed  in  a novel  under 
this  title.  After  her  return  to  England  Ihe  married  Mr. 
Behn,  a merchant  in  London,  of  Dutch  extraction.  Dur- 
ing the  Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ihe  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  intelligence  on  the  continent,  and  with 
this  view  fhe  refided  at  Antwerp.  By  her  intrigues,  it  is 
faid,  fhe  difeovered  the  defign,  formed  by  the  Dutch,  of 
failing  up  the  river  Thames,  and  burning  the  Englifh  {hips 
in  their  harbours  ; but  her  intelligence  was  flighted  by  the 
Englifh  court,  to  which  it  was  imparted.  On  her  return  to 
England  fhe  narrowly  efcaped  fhipwreck.  Her  future  life 
was  devoted  to  pleafure  and  poetry  ; and  by  writing  file 
gained  a fubfiftence.  With  a good  perfon,  and  diftinguifhed 
talents  for  converfation,  fhe  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  feveral  poets  and  wits  of  her  time,  as  well  as  men  of 
pleafure.  Her  compofltions,  in  verfe  and  profe,  were  nu- 
merous ; and  fhe  publifhed  three  volumes  of  mifcellaneous 
poems,  feventeen  plays,  and  a collection  of  hiftories  and 
novels,  befides  fome  tranflations  and  letters.  She  borrowed 
much  from  other  writers,  and  the  merit,  that  was  properly 
her  own,  confided  in  a fluent  eafy  ftyle,  occafionally  glow- 
ing with  the  ardour  of  love,  when  this  fubjeCt  was  the  topic, 
and  in  fome  fprightly  thoughts  and  facility  of  invention. 
Many  of  her  plays  fucceeded  on  the  ftage,  at  a period 
when  grofs  indecency  of  plot  and  language  was  no  impe- 
diment to  their  reception.  Her  poetical  appellation  was 
Aftrea  ; and  her  dramatic  compofitions  are  charaCterifed  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ The  ftage  how  loofely  does  Aftrea  tread, 

Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.” 

None  of  her  dramatic  pieces  are  now  adied  ; her  poetry 
has  been  long  forgotten  ; but  her  novels,  which  were  once 
popular,  are  now  occafionally  read.  Her  death,  which  was 
haftened  by  an  injudicious  phyfician,  happened  in  3689, 
when  fhe  was  between  the  age  of  40  and  50  ; and  fhe  was 
buried  in  the  cloifters  of  Wettminfter  Abbey.  Biog.  Brit. 
Gen.  Di&. 

BEHNESE,  or  Bah nasa a,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Egypt,  10  miles  north  of  Abu  Girge. 

BEHRENS,  Con  had,  Berthold,  in  Biography , was 


born  at  Hilderfheim,  in  Lower  Saxony,  Auguft  26th  1660. 
After  pafling  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies  in  the  daf- 
fies and  pliilofophy,  in  his  own  country,  and  refiding  for 
fome  time  at  Strafhurg  and  Leyden,  he  took  the  degree. of 
DoCtor  in  Medicine  at  Helmftadt,  was  made  phyfician  to  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  in  1712  to  the  court 
of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
Naturee  Curioforum,  to  the  Memoirs  of  which  he  was  a con- 
fiderable  contributor.  His  principal  works  are,  “ De  Con- 
ftitutione  Artis  Medics,”  Helmft.  1691,  8vo.  “ Medicus 
Legalis,”  1696,  8 vo.  publifhed  in  German.  In  this  he  treats 
of  the  duties  and  office  of  phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecaries, 
and  midwives,  of  alchemy,  of  magnetifm  applied  to  medicine, 
and  of  the  caufes  of  fudden  death,  on  which  he  has  fome ' 
judicious  oblervations.  “ Sele&a  Dietetica,  five  de  refta  ad 
fanitatem  vivendi  ratione  traftatus,”  Francf.  1710,410.  He 
died  OClober4th  1738.  Hisfon  Rodolph  Auguftus  Behrens, 
who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and  practice,  publifhed  “ De 
Felicitate  Medicorum  Audtain  terris  Brunvicenfibus,”  1747, 
4to.  occafioned  by  fome  additional  privileges  accorded  to 
the  phyficians  there.  In  this  work  he  takes  occafion  to 
comment  on,  and  refute  the  opinion  of  Middleton,  as  to  the 
fervile  condition  of  phyficians  among  the  Romans. 

BEHUT,  called  alfo  Betuh,  Ihylum,  or  Chelum,  in 
Geography,  a river  of  Kindooftan,  is  the  wefternmoft  of  the 
five  rivers  that  water  the  Panjab  ; and  its  general  courfe  is 
eaft,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Attock,  but  it  is  of  a 
lefs  bulk.  This  is  the  famous  Hydafpes  of  Alexander,  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  was  oppofed  by  Porus,  a powerful 
monarch  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army. 
By  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  it  is  faid  to  be  anciently  called  Be- 
dufta.  The  BehutifTues  from  the  fpring  of  Wair,  or  Wair 
Naig,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Cafhmere,  and  after  a north- 
weft  courfe  through  that  valley,  enters  the  mountains  at  Ba-» 
rehmooleh.  During  this  fhort  courfe  it  receives  abundance 
of  rivulets  and  ftreams  from  fome  large  lakes,  and  becomes 
navigable  at  a few  miles  below  its  remoteft  fpring.  After 
entering  the  mountains  it  purfues  the  direction  of  the  Pan- 
jab by  a very  crooked  courfe,  being  pent  up  in  a deep  wind- 
ing valley,  w'nilft  efcaping  from  the  wide  bafe  of  the  Cafh- 
merian  mountains,  and  rufhing  with  fuch  rapidity  and  violence 
that  even  the  ftouteft  elephant  cannot  preferve  his  footing 
in  it.  It  emerges  from  the  mountains  in  the  diftridl  of  Puck- 
holi,  and  is  afterwards  joined  by  two  fmall  hut  celebrated 
rivers  named  Kifkengonga  and  Nainfook.  After  this  it  tra- 
verfes  the  territory  of  the  Ghickers,  ftill  holding  its  courfe 
through  a hilly  country,  until  it  croffes  the  upper  or  great 
road  leading  from  Lahore  to  Attock,  where  the  hilly  traft 
is  confined  to  the  weftern  bank.  Here  flood,  not  long  fince, 
a city  of  the  name  of  Ihylum,  which  communicated  its  name 
to  the  river,  during  the  remaining  part  of  its  courfe  ; and 
hence  it  is  as  commonly  named  Ihylum  as  Behut.  From 
Ihylum  it  purfues  its  courfe  along  the  eaftern  borders  of  the 
Joud  mountains,  and  unites  with  the  Chunaub  at  about  50 
geographical  miles  above  Moultan  ; lofing  its  name  in  that  of 
the  Chunaub,  as  heretofore  it  loft  its  name  of  Hydafpes  in 
that  of  Acefines,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Chunaub.  The 
interval  between  the  Behut  and  the  Indus,  in  the  wideft  part, 
is  about  94  geographical  miles.  Pliny  allows  only  120  Ro- 
man miles  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydafpes.  Rennell’s 
Mem.  p.  99.  Robertfon’s  India,  p.  38. 

BEIA,  Pax  Julia,  an  ancient  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  near  a lake  of  the  lame  name.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Antoninus.  Several 
Roman  coins  and  inferiptionshave  been  found  near  this  place. 

Its  fituation  is  on  a gentle  hill  in  a fertile  country  rich  in 
corn,  and  it  is  furrounded  with  walls  and  gates  j and  it  is  the 
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fee  of  a hi  ft  op,  a corvegidor,  and  a governor.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1162.  N.  lat.  37°  58'.  -W.  long.  70  20'. 

BEJA,  a large  extent  of  country  in  Abyffinia,  lying  be- 
tween the  northern  tropic  and  the  mountains  of  Abyffinia, 
reaching  from  Mafuah  along  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
Suakem  ; then  turning  weftward,  and  continuing  in  that 
direction,  with  the  Nile  on  the  fouth,  the  tropic  on  the 
north,  to  the  deferts  of  Selima,  and  the  confines  of  Libya 
on  the  weft.  See  Abyssinia. 

Beja  of  Tunis.  SeeBAY-jAH. 

BEJAD,  a village  of  Egypt,  oppofite  to  Benifouef, 
paitly  inhabited  by  Copts. 

BEJAPOUR,  or  Visiapour,  a confklerable  city  of 
Hindooftan,  and  once  the  capital  of  a large  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Poonah  Mahrat- 
tas  ; diftant  234  miles  from  Bombay,  from  Calcutta  by  the 
Circars,  1183,  and  by  Aurangabad  1216,  from  Delhi  916, 
from  Hydrabad  269,  from  Madras  534,  from  Poonah  136, 
from  Seringapatam  405,  from  Benares  876,  and  from  Agra 
825  miles.  N.  lat.  iy'  28'.  E.  long.  75-"  27'. 

BEJAR,  a fmalltown  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura,  feated  in  the  midft  of  a pleafant  valley  between  high 
mountains,  whofe  tops  are  continually  covered  with  fnow. 
It  is  famous  for  its  baths,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  a lake,  which 
is  faid  to  prefage  bad  weather  by  an  unufual  agitation.  It 
was  railed  into  a duchy  in  1448. 

Bejar  de  Melena,  or  Bejcr , a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
near  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  8 leagues  fouth  of  Cadiz. 

BEJARIA,  fo  called  by  Mutis,  in  honour  of  Bejar,  a 
Spanifn  botanift,  in  Botany.  Lin.  Gen.  Reich,  n.  648. 
Schreb.  81  r.  Juft.  159*  Clafs  and  order,  dodecandria  mono- 
gyriia.  Nat.  Ord.  Bicorncs.  Rhododendra,  Juft.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  gibbous  downwards,  fubventricofe, 

• feven-cleft  ; divifions  fubequal,  ovate,  acute,  converging, 
fmall ; the  outer  ones  broader,  permanent.  Cor.  petals  feven, 
oblong,  broader  above,  obtufe,  patulous,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle.  Siam,  filaments  fourteen,  Tubulate,  rather  Ihorter 
than  the  corolla,  alternately  lefs  ; anther  oblong,  incum- 
bent. Fiji,  germ  fuperior  ; ftyle  columnar,  middle-fized, 
permanent ; ftigma  thickifh,  feven-ftriated.  Per.  berry  juice- 
lefs,  feven-cornered,  depreffed,  umbilicate,  feven-celled.  Seeds 
numerous,  columnar-oblong,  imbricate. 

Effent.  Char.  Cal.  feven-cleft.  Petals  feven.  S/am.  four- 
teen. Berry  feven-celled,  many  feeded. 

Species,  1.  B.  eefuans.  Mutis  Amer.  i.  t.  7.  “ Leaves 

lanceolate,  flowers  in  racemes.”  A fhrub  twelve  feet  high, 
with  roundifh  fpreading  branches.  A native  of  Mexico. 
Found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis.  2.  B.  refinofa.  Mutis 
Amer.  i.  t.  8.  “ Leaves  ovate,  flowers  heaped.”  A tree 

with  proliferous  branches,  and  an  irregular,  tender,  fubpu- 
befcent  bark  ; corolla  purple,  very  refinousor  vifcid.  Found 
in  New  Granada  by  Mutis.  Thefe  have  a peculiar  bitter 
flavour,  and  are  allied  to  the  rhododendrum.  The  name 
was  erroneoufly  made  “ Befaria”  by  Linnasus. 

BEIBENI2E  Stella:,  in  AJlronomy , a name  given  by  fome 
aftronomers  to  the  principal  fixed  ftars  in  each  conftellation. 

The  appellation  is  more  particularly  given  to  the  ftars  of 
the  firft  magnitude,  otherwife  called  the  hearts,  cor  da,  of  the 
feveral  conftellations  ; though  fome  would  diftinguifh  be- 
tween corda,,  and  beiben'ue  feeder,  reftraining  the  former  to 
ftars  only.  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  extending  the  latter 
to  feveral  of  the  fecond,  or  even  third. 

Hermes  has  a treatife  exprefs  De  Stellis  Beibeniis,  pub- 
lifhedby  Jundtinus,  inhisSpeculum  Aftrologicum,  andalfo  in 
iis  commentaries  upon  Jo.  de-Sacrobofco’s  book  De  Sphasra. 

BEICHLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Thuringia, 
6 miles  S.  W.  of  Wiehe.  N.  lat.  51°  20'.  E.  long.  n°  50'. 


BEILA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  N.  lat.  450  2'. 
E.  long.  70  45'. 

BEILAM,  a town  of  Syria,  S.  E.  of  Scanderoon  or 
Alexandretta.  N.  lat.  36°  26'.  E.  long.  36°  31'. 

BEILNGRIES,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Aichfladt,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Attmuhl,  and  the  Soulz,  16  miles  north  of  Ingolftadt. 

BEILSTEIN,  a fmall  town  and  citadel  of  Germany, 
in  the  Rhenifh  circle,  and  capital  of  a lordlliip  to  which  it 
gives  name,  comp  riling  about  fifty  villages,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Naffau  Dillenburg  ; 5 miles  fouth  of  Dillenburg. 
The  lordftiip  belongs  to  the  princely  houfe  of  Naffau-Orange 
Dietz,  which  enjoys,  in  confequence  of  it,  a feat  and  voice  at 
the  diets  of  the  eledi oral  Rhenilh  circle.  N.  lat.  50°  31'. 
E.  long.  83  1 1'. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  In  1693,  it  was  burnt  by  the 
French.  Its  diftridt  comprehends  leveral  villages. 

BEILUL,  a town  of  Abyffinia,  fituate  on  the  Red  Sea 
north  of  Affab.  N.  lat.  140.  E.  long.  41°  58'. 

BEINA,  a river  of  Norway,  in  the  government  of 
Chriitiania,  which  runs  into  the  lake  of  Speraillon  ; and. 
ferves  for  exporting  timber. 

BEINAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Brive, 
8 miles  fouth  of  Tulle. 

BEINASCHI,  Giovanni  Battista,  in  Biography , 
an  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  in  piedmont  in  1634,  and 
Itudied  at  Rome  under  Pietro  del  Po,  and  as  fome  fay,  was 
afterwards  a difciple  ol  Lanfranc.  He  died  in  1688.  Bei- 
nafehi  was  an  admirable  defigner,  of  a lively  invention,  and 
not  only  expeditious,  but  corredt.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  merit,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

BEINASCO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Piedmont,  41- 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Turin. 

BEINDGFIURA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  dif 
tridt  of  Bencapour,  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas. 
N.  lat.  I53  15'.  E.  long.  75^  u'. 

BEINE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Reims ; 
the  place  contains  675,  and  the  canton  8474  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  includes  352^  kiliometres  and  19  communes. 

BEING,  in  Metaphy/ics,  includes  not  only  whatfoever 
actually  is,  but  whatfoever  can  be.  It  is  the  firft  and  moil 
obvious,  the  moll  fimple  and  natural  conception  that  we 
can  frame  of  any  thing  which  we  fee,  hear,  feel,  or  know. 
It  is  in  fome  fenfe  comprehended  in  all  our  other  concep- 
tions of  things,  and  is  therefore  the  moil  general  or  universal 
of  all  our  ideas.-  By  the  affedtions  of  being,  are  meant  all  pow- 
ers, properties,  accidents,  relations,  paffions,  difpofitions,  in- 
ternal qualites,  external  adjuncts,  confi derations,  conditions, 
or  circumftances  whatsoever  ; or,  in  a yvord,  all  thofe  modes 
which  belong  to  things,  either  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  or 
as  they  ftand  in  relation  to  other  things,  or  as  they  are  repre- 
fented  or  modified  by  our  ideas  and  conceptions.  The 
various  kinds  of  beings  have  been  referred  by  writers  on  this 
fubjedt  into  three  diilindt  claffes  , and  they  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  either  fubftances  or  modes,  finite  or  infinite,  and 
natural,  artificial,  or  moral.  For  the  two  former  claffes, 
fee  Substance,  Mode,  Finite,  and  Infinite.  Natural 
beings  are  all  thofe  things  that  have  a real  and  proper  exif- 
tence  in  the  univerfe,  and  are  confidered  as  formed  and  or- 
dained by  God  the  creator  : fuch  are  bodies,  fpirits,  men, 
beafts,  trees,  fruit,  countenance,  feufe,  reafon,  fire,  air,  light, 
&c.  Artificial  beings  are  made  by  the  contrivance  or  ope- 
rations of  men,  whether  they  are  of  a ltiore  corporeal  nature, 
fuch  as  houies,  windows,  pictures,  ftatues,  arms,  garments, 
writing,  mufic,  and  the  various  utenfils  of  life  ; or  whether 
they  relate  more  to  intellectual  matters,  as  words,  fciences, 
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rules,  arguments,  proportions,  verfe,  prove,  Sec.  Moral 
beings  are  thofe  which  belong  to  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  intelligent  creatures,  or  creatures  endowed  with 
underftanding  and  volition,  confidered  as  lying  under  obli- 
gations to  particular  actions  or  abltinences  : but  thefe  con- 
sidered as  moral  are  only  modal ; fitch  are  law,  duty,  vir- 
tue, vice,  ho,  righteoufnefs,  iudgment,  condemnation,  re- 
ward, p mb  foment.  Thefe  difti  nations  however  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  properly  referved  to  the  feparate  claffes  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  than  different  beings.  Being  is  the  fubjedt  of  On- 
tology. See  Ontology.  SeealfoEssENCEandExisTENCE. 

BEINHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  feated  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  Rhine,  and 
belonging  to  the  marquifate  of  Baden;  6 leagues  N.N.E. 
of  Strafburg. 

BEINIGKEMEN,  a town  of  Lithuania,  12  miles  north 
of  Pilkallen. 

BEIRA,  a large  and  fertile  province  of  Portugal,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  a Minho, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Duero  or  Douro, 
and  by  Tralos  Montes  ; on  the  weft  by  the  ocean  and  part 
of  Eftremadura  ; on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that 
province  and  by  the  Tagus  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Spanifh 
Eftremadura,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Beira  ; the  former  being  the  northern 
part,  and  lying  on  the  fea-coaft  ; the  latter  lying  towards 
Spain  and  Eftremadura.  Its  extent  from  eail  to  well  is 
generally  computed  at  betwixt  33  and  36  Portuguefe  miles  ; 
and  from  north  to  fouth  nbout  as  many.  It  was  eredfed 
into  a principality  by  John  V.  in  honour  of  his  grandfon, 
the  eldeft  Ion  of  the  prince  of  Brafil.  It  produces  wheat, 
rye,  and  millet ; and,  in  feveral  parts,  excellent  wine  and  oil 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  coniiderable  quantities  of  each  are 
exported.  Beira  comprehends  eight  jurifdiftions,  and  its 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  Coimbra,  Lamego,  Guarda, 
Vifeu,  Miranda  do  Corvo,  Tentugal,  Aveiro,  Ovar,  Pinhel, 
Almeida,  Francdlo,  Meda,  Caftello  Branco,  Penamacor,  and 
Covilhaa ; the  four  firft  are  epifcopal  cities.  The  militia 
of  this  province  confift  of  eight  regiments,  each  regiment 
including  about  1000  men. 

BEIRAGUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  weft  of 
Boad,  and  near  the  Mahanuddy  river,  noted  in  the  Ayin 
Acbaree,  as  having  a diamond  mine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

BEIRAM.  See  Bairam. 

BEIRUT.  See  Bairout  and  Berytus. 

BE1SCH,  Joachim  Francis,  in  Biography , a painter 
of  Iandfcapes  and  battles,  was  born  at  Ravenfburg,  in  Swa- 
bia, in  1665  ; and  having  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  painting  from  his  father,  who  employed  himfelf  in  this 
way  for  his  amufement,  he  became  a good  artift  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius  and  by  alfiduous  pradtiee.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  the  court  of  Munich,  and  painted  the  battles 
fought  in  Hungary  by  the  eledtor  Maximilian  Emanuel. 
During  the  abfence  of  the  emperor  on  lorr.e  of  his  expedi- 
tions, Bench  vifited  Italy,  and  there,  with  a -view  to  his 
further  improvement,  (tudied  and  copied  the  famous  models 
to  which  he  had  accefs.  Before  his  journey  to  Italy,  his 
manner  was  true,  but  too  dark  ; his  fecond  had  more  clear- 
nefs  and  more  truth ; and  his  laft  was  more  clear  but  more 
weak.  The  feenes  of  hislandfcapesarc  agreeably  pidfcurefque  ; 
his  touch  is  light,  tender,  and  full  of  fpirit ; and  his  ftyle  of 
compofition  frequently  rel'embled  that  of  Gafpar  Poulfin,  or 
Salvator  Rofa.  He  died  in  1748.  Pilkington. 

BEISHEHIA,  or  Bishehri,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania,  feated  near  a lake.  N.  lat. 
37°  45  - E.  long.  320  11'. 

BEICSKER,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Beyssker,  or  Beyz- 
k-er,  and  Cobitis  Fossilis.  Linn. 


BEISSGNo,  in  Geography,  a place  of  Africa,  in  the  king, 
domofTunis,  fituatebetween  TaberfokeandDugga,  atwhich 
there  are  found  lome  antique  remains  and  infenptions. 

BEISTEN,  a town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Natan- 
gen,  26  miles  fouth  of  Koniglherg. 

BEIT  Abu  FARRAi  a town  of  Arabia,  24  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Wadeij. 

Beit  r/ .y/f/Az«,atownof  Arabia,  24miles  S.W.  of  Sanaa. 

Beit  Elam,  a town  of  Syria,  fouth  of  Antakia.  N.  lat. 
36°  5'-  E.  long.  36^32'. 

Beit  el  Fakih,  a city  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Yemen, 
fituated  on  a plain,  which,  though  far  from  being  naturally 
fertile,  is  indultrioufly  cultivated.  The  heufes,  many  of 
which  are  of  itone,  are  feparated  from  one  another ; arid 
the  city  has  a citadel,  which  is  thought  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance in  a country  where  armies  are  deftitute  of  artillery. 
The  town  is  much  molefted  by  a fpeeies  of  ants,  called  by 
the  Arabs,  “ Ard.”  Beit  el  Fakih  is  not  very  ancient  ; 
though  it  has  exifted  for  lome  centuries.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a faint,  called  “ Achmed  iba  Mufa,”  from  whom  it  has 
derived  its  name  ; Beit  el  Fakih  denoting  the  “ houfe  or 
dwelling  of  the  fage.”  Near  the  city  is  (hewn  the  tomb  of 
the  faint,  upon  a Tandy  hill,  where  a fine  rnofque  has  been 
eredled,  and  where  feveral  devout  perfons  have  built  cottages 
round  the  tomb.  When  the  harbour  of  Ghalefka  was 
choaked  up,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  for  the  convenience 
of  trade,  removed  their  effedts  to  the  vicinity  of  this  tomb, 
and  fettled  about  it.  When  it  became  a confiderable  city, 
the  lord  of  the  territory  eredted  a citadel  for  its  defence,  in 
the  place  where  water  had  been  found.  This  city  is  very 
favourably  fituated  for  trade  ; being  only  half  a day’s  jour- 
ney from  the  hills  in  which  coffee  grows,  and  but  a few 
days’ journey  from  the  harbours  of  Lohcia,  Hodeida,  and 
Mocha,  from  which  this  commodity  is  exported.  This 
trade  brings  hither  merchants  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary, 
Perfia,  Habbeich,  India,  and  often  from  Europe.  Beit  el 
Fakih  is  the  refidence  of  a Dola,  vvhofe  jurifdidtion  extends 
over  a large  diftridt.  Niebuhr  mentions  a lingular  inftance, 
which  occurred  at  this  place,  and  which  ftrikingly  indicates 
the  coolnefs  of  temper  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  that  diftinguifh 
the  Arab  charadter.  The  fouthern  end  of  a houfe  caught 
fire ; and  as  the  wind  blew  ftrong  from  the  fouth,  a great 
part  of  the  city  was  foon  burnt  down.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  retained  their  ufual  tranquillity.  No  cries  nor 
complaints  were  heard  in  the  ftreets  ; and  when  the  people 
were  addreffed  with  exprefilons  of  condolence,  upon  their 
misfortune,  they  calmly  replied,  “ It  is  the  will  of  God.” 
N.  lat.  143  31'.  E.  long.  43°  12'.  Niebuhr’s  Trav.  vol.  i, 
P-311- 

Beit  el  Kadi,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  Yemen, 
34  miles  north  of  Chamir. 

Beit  el  A Taum,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  24  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Sanaa. 

Beit  Eln  Safari,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  28  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Saade. 

Beit  Ehn  Mtri , a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  38  miles 
N.  of  Chamir. 

Beit  Ehn  Nafr,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  34  miles 
N.  of  Chamir. 

Beit  Rodsje,  atown  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  24  miles  S.  E. 
of  Sanaa. 

Beit  II  Tola,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  28  miles  S. 
of  Saade. 

Beit  Ehn  Shemjhar,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  28 
miles  E.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

Beit  El  Weil , a town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  3 miles  N. 
of  Denn. 

BEiTH,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  diftridl  of  Cunning- 
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!iam,  and  county 'of  Ayr.  It  is  feated  on  a Ana'll  eminence, 
and  the  ftreets  are  pretty  regularly  laid  out.  A linen  manu- 
factory gives  employment  to  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
others  are  occupied  in  making  filk-gaufe  and  cotton  Some 
conhderabie  manufacturers  rellde  in  the  town,  and  though  it 
is  laid  to  have  confilled  of  only  a few  inhabitants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  century,  yet  the  population  now 
amounts  to  about  1800.  The  panlh,  extending  about  five 
miles  in  length,  by  four  in  breadth,  confifts  principally  of 
arable  land  ; but  fome  farms,  with  others  at  Dunlop,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  dairy  fyflem,  and  have  long  been  famous 
for  a particular  cheefe  called  the  Dunlop  ch.efe.  Within 
the  boundary  of  the  parilh  is  a fmall  loch,  containing  abun- 
dance of  hill,  and  near  it  is  plenty  of  peat  mofs.  Coal  is 
found  in  many  places  ; freellone  is  abundant,  and  the  lime- 
llone  quarries  are  almoll  inexhauftible.  In  the  latter  fub- 
ftance  are  frequently  found  various  petrifactions  of  fhells,  and 
other  marine  exuvia;  ailo  many  other  iilicious  petrifactions  ot 
woods,  modes,  See.  The  population  of  the  parilh  and  town 
in  1 792,  \vas2872.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland. 

BEITHAR,  Ben,  in  Biography,  a learned  Arabian  bota- 
ni!t,  called  Afchad,  the  botauift,  from  his  lie  ill  in  the  Icience 
of  plants,  was  born  in  Spain  ; and  after  vifiting  Africa,  tra- 
velled into  the  Levant,  Afia,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Indies 
to  improve  his  knowledge.  After  his  return  he  was  patro- 
nifed  by  Saladin  at  Cairo,  and  died  in  1248'.  He  wrote 
“ A General  Hiftory  of  Simples,  or  of  Plants,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  oider;”  in  which  he  gives  the  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  vernacular  names,  with  the  delcriptions  of  each,  and 
particularly  in  a more  detailed  manner,  thole  not  deferibed 
by  Diofcorides  and  Pliny.  Beithar’s  work  is  extant  in  the 
Parilian,  Efcurial,  and  other  libraries.  Pierbelot.  Pulteney’s 
Hill,  and  Biog.  Sketches,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

BEITSTADT,  in  Geography,  a lake  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norway. 

BEIUCO,  in  Botany.  See  Hippocratea. 

BE  J WAR  A,  called  alio  Iiojhearpour,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of  Lahore,  about  3 
journies  or  36colfes  from  Sirhind,  16  colfes  N.E.  of  Jallind- 
har,  and  about  25  geographical  miles  north  of  Rahoon,  and 
about  30  fuch  miles  from  Hurepour. 

BEIZA,  orBEZiATH,  a Hebrew  word,  fignifying  an  egg, 
in  Jewifh  Antiquity,  a certain  meafure  in  ule  among  the  Jews  ; 
they  fay  that  the  beiza  contains  the  fixth  part  of  a log. 

The  beiza  is  alfo  a fort  of  gold  coin  common  among  the 
Perfians  ; it  weighs  forty  drachmas,  and  from  this  word,  not 
from  the  city  of  Byzantium,  the  bezant  was  formed.  A 
bezant  is  worth  two  dinars,  and  every  dinar  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  drachmas. 

BEK,  David,  in  Biography.  See  Beck. 

BEKAA,  in  Geography,  a valley  of  Syria,  anciently  call- 
ed Coele-Syria,  or  the  hollow  Syria,  feparates  the  chain  of 
mountains  denominated  by  the  ancients  Anti-Libanus,  from 
the  Libanus  of  the  Druzes  and  Maronites,  and  by  being 
the  depofitory  of  the  water  of  the  mountains  that  enclofe 
it,  is  rendered  one  of  the  moil  fertile  diftrifts  of  all  Syria  ; 
but  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  concen- 
trated by  the  mountains,  is  in  fummer  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Egypt.  The  air,  however,  which  is  perpetually  re- 
frelhed  by  the  north  wind  and  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters, 
is  not  unhealthy.  Before  the  earthquake  of  1759,  this 
whole  country  was  covered  with  villages  and  plantations  of 
the  Motoualis  ; but  the  deitruftion  occafioned  by  this  terri- 
ble calamity,  and  the  fubfeqnent  wars  with  the  Turks,  have 
occafioned  a general  defolation.  In  this  vale  is  fituated  the 
famous  Balbec. 

BEKAVA,  or  Bekawa,  a fmall  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Lublin. 


BEKES,  a town  of  Uppei  Hungary,  on  the  river  Koros,. 
which  gives  name  to  the  Gepenfchaft. 

BEKI,  Beg,  or  Beve,  a river  of  Hungary,  which  runs 
into  the  Temes,  near  Temefwar. 

BEKIA,  Becou ya,  or  Boquio, u fmall  Brit  fir  and  of 
the  Welt  Indies,  about  12  leagues  in  iompafs,  and  contain- 
ing 3,700  acres,  being  theleall  of  the  Grenadilles,  call  e dby 
the  French,  “ Little  Martinico  33"  miles  N.E.  of  Gre- 
nada, and  65  leagues  from  Barbadoes.  It  has  a fafe  har- 
bour, called  “ Admiralty-bay,”  but  no  frefli  water  ; and  is 
principally  viiited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent’s  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  turtle.  The  foil  pro- 
duces wild  cotton,  and  plenty  of  water-melons.  This  illand 
is  dependant  on  the  government  of  St.  Vincent. 

BE  ICIER,  a name  given  by  mariners  to  Aboukir,  which  fee. 

BERING,  a town  of  France,  in  the. department  of  the 
Mofelie,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  -Sar- 
Louis,  on  the  Sarre,  5 miles  N.N.W  . of  Sar-Louis. 

BEICKER,  or  Becker,  Balthasar,  in  Biography,  a 
famous  Dutch  divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1634, 
at  Warthnifen,  a village  in  the  province  of  Groningen, 
and  purfued  his  itudies  firft  in  the  univerfity  of  Groningen, 
and  afterwards  at  Franeker,  where  he  became  rector  of  the 
Latin  fchool.  In  1665,  he  took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  di- 
vinity at  Franeker,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chofen 
one  of  the  minifters  of  that  city.  In  1670,  hepublifhed 
a catechiim,  intended  for  perfons  of  mature  age,  in  which 
he  maintained  fome  opinions  concerning  the  right  of  Chrif- 
tian  congregations  to  chufe  their  qwn  minifters,  and  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  and  ufefulnels  of  bifhops,  archbiihops. 
See.  and  in  which  he  introduced  fome  fuggeftions  that  im- 
plied his  doubt  of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  as  incon- 
liftent  with  the  divine  goodnefs,  which  gave  offence  to  feveral 
divines,  and  which  incurred  a profecution  before  the  eccie- 
liaftical  affemblies.  This  catechifm,  however,  was  approved 
and  commended  by  feveral  learned  profeffors  ; and  it  appears 
that  the  author  had  not,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
adopted  thofe  fentiments  which  involved  him  in  future,  diffi- 
culties. In  1679,  he  was  elefted  mimfter  at  Ainfterdam  ; 
andin  1683,  he  publiihed  his  “ Inquiry  concerning  Comets,” 
in  which  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Bayle  in  maintaining  that 
they  are  not  prefages  of  any  evil.  By  this  work,  as  well 
as  his  “ Expofition  upon  Daniel,”  he  gained  great  repu- 
tation ; but  having  attached  himfelf  from  an  early  period  of 
his  life  to  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  he  adopted  Deicartes’s 
definition  of  fpirit,  and  he  was  hence  led  to  deny  all  thofe 
operations  of  the  devil  and  other  infernal  agents  upon  man- 
kind, which  are  related  in  the  feriptures.  His  argument,  as 
it  is  briefly  ftated  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  the  tranflator  of  Mo- 
fheim’s  hiftory,  is  as  follows:  “The  effence  of  mind  is 
thought,  and  the  effence  of  matter  is  extenfion.  Now,  fince 
there  is  no  fort  of  conformity  or  connexion  between  a 
thought  and  extenfion,  mind  cannot  aft  upon  matter,  unleis 
theie  two  fubftances  be  united  as  foul  and  body  are  in  man  ; 
and  therefore  no  feparate  fpirits,  either  good  or  evil,  can  act 
upon  mankind.  Such  afting  is  miraculous  ; and  miracles 
can  be  performed  by  God  alone.  It  follows  of  confeqnence, 
that  the  feripture  accounts  of  the  aftions  and  operations  of 
good  and  evil  fpirits  mull  be  underftood  in  an  allegorical 
fenfe.”  To  this  argument  it  is  replied,  that  by  proving  too 
much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all:  for  if  the  want  of  a connexion 
or  conformity  between  thought  and  extenfion  renders  mind 
incapable  of  afting  upon  matter,  it  is  hard  to  lee  how  their 
union  Ihould  remove  this  incapacity,  fince  the  want  of  con- 
formity and  connexion  remains  notwithftanding  this  union; 
Befiaes,  according  to  this  reafoning,  the  Supreme  Being  can, 
not'aft  upon  material  beings  ; and  it  is  in  vain  that  Bekker. 
maintains  the  affirmative  by  having  recourfe  to  a miracle 

for 
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for  this  would,  imply,  that  the  whole  courfe  of  nature  was 
a leries  of  miracles,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are  no  mi- 
racles at  all.  The  author  fuggefted  doubts  concerning  the 
agency  of  the  devil  in  feveral  of  his  fermons  ; and  he  al- 
leged, that  feveral  were  aicribed  to  the  devil,  in  which  this 
evil  fpirit  had  no  concern.  He  was  at  length,  viz.  in  1691, 
perfuaded  to  publifn  his  fyifem  at  large,  in  an  elaborate 
work,  entitled,  “ The  World  Bewitched.”  This  work  is 
divided  into  four  books.  The  firit  contains  an  account  of 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  and  modern  heathens  concern- 
ing  gods  and  demons,  or  fpirits.  In  the  fecond  book  the 
author  examines  all  the  paffages  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
which  mention  either  angels  or  the  devil,  and  endeavours 
to  make  them  agree  with  his  opinion,  that  the  devil  has  not 
the  lead  power  in  this  world,  and  to  (hew  that  thofe  paf- 
fages,  which  aferibe  feveral  aCtions  to  good  as  well  as  bad 
fpirits,  or  angels,  mull  be  explained  in  an  allegorical  manner. 
Accordingly,  he  denies  that  our  fil'd  parents  were  tempted 
by  the  devil ; alleging  that  this  temptation  is  aferibed  to  the 
devil,  only  becaufe  it  does  not  agree  with  the  goodnels  ol 
God,  though  Mofes  does  not  mention  the  devil,  and  that 
the  punifnment  mentioned  by  Mofes  doth  net  fuit  the  devil, 
but  only  the  ferpent.  He  alfo  urges  feveral  objections 
againfl  the  literal  ienfe  of  our  Saviour’s  temptation  ; and 
he  maintains  that  thoie  pofTeffed  with  evil  fpirits,  which  our 
Lord  cad  out,  were  merely  lick  or  lunatic  perfons  whom 
he  cured,  and  in  whofe  ficknefs  the  devil  had  no  concern. 
(See  D.emoniac.)  Bekker’s  work,  though  his  fydem 
was  not  new,  occasioned  great  commotion  not  only  in  all 
the  United  Provinces,  but  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
The  author,  perfiding  in  his  opinions,  was  publicly  depofed 
from  his  padoral  charge  in  1692  ; but  the  magidrates  of 
Amderdam  continued  his  falary  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1698.  Bekker  not  only  retained  his  opinions  after 
his  depoiition,  but  drenuoufly  defended  them  againd  a mul- 
titude of  adverfaries  as  lon§-  as  he  lived.  He  was  a man  of 
a warm  imagination, of  an  aedive  mind,  and  of  a firm  refolute 
temper.  His  character  was  irreproachable  ; and  he  avowed 
to  the  lad  his  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Chridian 
religion.  In  his  defences  he  exhibited  a moderation  which 
he  did  not  experience  from  his  antagordds.  A fatirical 
medal  was  ltruck  at  his  depofition,  which  exhibited  the  devil, 
in  the  habit  of  aminider,  riding  upon  an  afs,  and  holding  a 
banner  in  his  hand,  as  a token  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
gained  in  the  fynods.  His  opinions  found  feveral  advocates  ; 
and  he  became  the  head  of  a feCt  which  was  called  after  his 
name.  Gen.  DiCt.  Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  v.  p.  632. 

BEKKERAN1SM,  or  Bekkerianism,  in  Ecclcfiajlical 
Hijlory,  the  fydem  or  fentiments  of  Balth.  Bekker,  who 
denied  that  fpirits  can  aCt  or  operate  on  bodies.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

BEL,  Matthias,  in  Biography,  a learned  hidorian  of 
Hungary,  was  born  at  Orfowa,  in  1684  ; and  after  dudying 
.divinity  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  became  fird,  viz.  in 
jyoS,  reCtor  of  the  evangelical  fchool  at  Neufohl,  and  in 
j7I4,  reCtor  of  the  fchool  at  Prelburg.  In  1719,  he  was 
hofen  preacher  by  the  German  evangelical  congregation  in 
^hat  city,  and  died  fenior  minider  in  1749.  His  two  molt  va- 
luable works  are  his  “ Apparatus  ad  Hidoriam  Hungariae,” 
and  his  “ Notitia  Hungariae  Novae.”  The  lattei  work  was 
held  in  fuch  high  edimation,  that  it  procured  for  him  from 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  appointment  of  imperial  hillorio- 
grapher,  and  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin,  and  alfo  into  that  of  Pe- 
terlburgh.  Pope  Clement  XII.  alfo  tedified  his  approba- 
tion of  it  by  conferring  on  the  author  his  portrait  and  eight 
gold  medals.  The  emperor,  upon  receiving  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  the  work,  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  but  this 


circumdance  Bel  dudioufly  concealed.  Among  his  other 
works  are  “Prodromus  Hungariae  antiquae  et  novae.”  Norib. 
1723, fob;  “ Notitia  Hungariae  novae  Indorio-geographica,” 
Viennae,  1 735-1 742,  4 vols.  fob;  “ Apparatus  ad  Hiiloriam 
Hungariae,  live  Collectio  Mifcella  Mor.umentorum,  &c.  dec. 

1 & 2,”  Pofon.  1735-46,  fob  tie  alfo  tranflated  into  the 
Bohemian  language  the  Bible,  and  forne  other  books. 

Bel,  Charles  Andrew,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Prefburg  in  1717,  and  dudied  at  Jena  and  Altdorf.  In 
1741,  he  became  extraordinary  profeffer  of  philofophy  at 
Leipfic  ; and  in  1756,  he  was  appointed  public  proreffor  of 
poetry,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity,  with  the  rank  of 
counfellorof  date.  He  died  fuddenly  in  1782.  Among 
his  writings  are  “ De  vera  origiire  et  epocha  Hunnorum, 
Ararum,  Hungarorum,  in  Pannonia,”  Leipf  1757,  410. 
After  the  death  of  Menek,  he  was  employed  as  editor  of 
the  ACta  Eruditoruni,  and  of  the  Leiplic  literary  gazette, 
which  he  conduced  from  the  year  175410  1781. 

Bel,  John-James,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  in  1693, 
and  having  purfued  his  dudies  with  great  afliduity  in  the 
college  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  made  didin- 
guifhed  acquirements  in  belles  lettres,  and  alfo  in  meta- 
phyfics  and  morals,  he  was  admitted  counfellor  of  parliament 
in  1720.  After  feveral  vifits  to  Paris,  he  finally  fettled  at 
Bourdeaux;  and  in  1737,  he  was  cliofen  director  of  the 
academy  : but  the  excels  of  his  application  to  a variety  of 
fcientilic  and  literary  purfuits  hadened  his  death  in  173S. 
To  the  academy  of  Bourdeaux  he'  left  the  houfe  in  which 
it  holds  its  fittings,  and  his  valuable  library.  Beiides  feveral 
profeffional  works,  M.  Bel  publilhed  “An  Apology  for  Mr. 
Houdart  de  la  Motte,”  1724,  8vo.  which  is  an  ironical  cri- 
ticifm  on  the  works  of  that  author,  and  particularly  his  tra- 
gedies ; “ An  Examination  of  the  tragedy  of  Romulus,  by 
la  Motte  “ A DifTertation  on  the  Abbe  Dubos’s  opinion 
concerning  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  perceptions  of 
tade  above  reaioning,  in  judging  of  works  of  genius 
“ Letters  containing  Obfervations  on  Voltaire’s  tragedy  of 
Mariamne all  which  are  inferted,  together  with  fome 
other  papers  of  M.  Bel,  in  “ Memoirs  of  Literature  and 
Hidory,”  collected  by  father  des  Moletz  of  the  oratorv, 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  “ Neological  Dictionary,” 
augmented  by  the  abbe  des  Fontaines,  and  intended  to  ex- 
pofe  the  new  words  and  affeCted  phrafeology  of  feveral  mo- 
dern writers.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hidor. 

Bel,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a plant,  and  alfo  of  its  fruit, 
called  by  fome  the  cucumis  capparis,  or  caper-cucumber. 
Avicenna  has  given  the  mod  copious  account  of  this  plant, 
which  is  iniperfeCtly  deferibed  by  others ; and  he  fays,  that 
the  fruit,  which  refembled  a caper,  was  ufed  in  medicine, 
and  refembled  ginger  in  the  fiery  heat  of  its  tade. 

Bel,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  on  the  Brevenn  ; 3^  leagues 
wed  of  Lyons. 

Bel,  in  Mythology.  See  Belus. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Hi/lory  of,  in  Billical  Hijlory,  an 
apocryphal  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  which,  although  it 
was  annexed  to  this  book,  and  formed  the  14th  and  lad 
chapter  of  it,  was  uniformly  rejeCted  by  the  Jews,  and  made 
no  part  of  their  canon  of  feripture.  It  occurs  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  text,  nor  in  the  Greek  verfion  of  the 
Septuagint,  but  was  taken  out  of  the  Greek  verfion  of  The- 
odotion.  Africanus,  Eufebius,  and  Apollinarius,  have  re- 
jected the  narration,  not  only  as  uncanonical,  but  alfo  as 
fabulous  ; and  Jerom  alfo  concurs  in  their  opinion.  Origen 
maintains  the  truth  of  the  hidory  contained  in  the  13th  Tee 
Susanna,)  and  14th  chapters,  againd  Africanus,  but  does 
not  affert  it  to  be  canonical.  This  hidory  is  alfo  cited,  as  part 
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of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  by  Irensus,  Clemens  Alex. 
Tert iillian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Didymus,  Hilary,  Bafil,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Ambrofe,  and  Auguftiu.  Sulpitius  Seve- 
rus,  and  the  author  of  the  Synopfis  of  St.  Athanafius,  alfo 
mention  thefe  hiftories  as  part  of  the  facrea  text  ; and  Ruf- 
finus  upbraids  Jerom  for  having  cut  off  from  Daniel  the  fong 
of  the  three  children,  the  hiftory  of  Sufanna,  and  that  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Againft  the  truth  of  this  latter  hifto- 
ry, allowing  it  to  be  apocryphal,  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  ancient  title  of  the  LXX'.  attributed  it  to  Habakk.uk, 
and  that  Daniel  mentioned  in  this  hiftory  was  a prieft  ; and 
that  therefore  he  mull  have  been  another  Daniel  to  whom 
this  hiftory  belongs.  To  this  argument  it  has  been  replied, 
that  the  character  of  prieft  is  not  given  to  Daniel  in  the  ver- 
fion  of  Theodotion,  and  that  the  verfion  attributed  falfely  to 
the  LXX.  is  not  exaft.  Againft  the  hiftory  of  the  Dragon 
it  has  been  urged  that  Habakkuk,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Manafies,  was  dead  when  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  wrote  thefe 
things,  and  was  caught  up  by  the  fpirit  to  carry  provifion  to 
the  prophet  Daniel.  To  this  objedion  it  is  anfwered,  that 
there  were  two  Habakkuks  ; one,  who  was  the  prophet  in 
tee  time  of  Manaffes,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ; and  an- 
other, mentionedin  this  paffageof  Daniel, of  thetribeof  Levi. 
Ao-ainft  this  hiftory  it  has  alio  been  objeded,  that  it  relates 
the  confinement  of  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den  to  have  lafted 
fix  days,  whereas  in  chap.  vi.  5.  22,  it  is  laid,  that  he  had 
been  confined  only  one  night.  The  advocates  of  the  hiftory 
reply,  that  he  was  twice  call  i.ito  the  lion’s  den  ; under  Da- 
rius, becaufe  he  prayed  to  God  againft  the  king’s  command- 
ment ; and  under  Cyrus,  on  account  of  the  dragon.  Dupin’s 
Canon,  b.  i.  c.  3.  § 21.  See  Apocrypha,  and  Daniel. 

BELA,  in  Geography,  a pretty  large  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  feated  in  a delightful  plain,  not  far  from  the  river 
Popper,  but  much  reduced  by  frequent  fires. 

Bela,  or  Beyla,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar,  near  the  river  Rhad,  or  Rahad,  between  Deader 
and  Teawa,  in  the  route  from  Sennaar  to  Gondar. 

Bela-Benya,  i.  e.  “ the  white  mine,”  Diln,  formerly 
Fejor-Bcnya,  a mean  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the  Schem- 
nitz  diflrid,  and  gepanfehaft  of  Hont,  whofe  mines  being 
exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  applied  themfelves  to  tillage. 

BELABRE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Le  Blanc  en  Berry,  2 leagues  fouth-eaft  ofLe  Blanc,  and 
fouth-weft  of  Chateauroux.  N.  lat.  46°  33'.  E.  long.  i°  3'. 

BELALCACAN,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Andalufia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Eftremadura,  9 leagues  from 
Cordova. 

BELAN.  See  Below. 

BELANCE  Island,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  {mail 
iflets  or  rocks  which  lie  between  the  ifland  of  Uftiant  and 
St.  Matthew’s  point,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Breft  harbour. 

BELASAMA,  formed  from  bel-if-ama,  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merfey. 

BELASI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ty- 
rolefe,  8 miles  weft  of  Bolzano. 

BELATUCADRUS,  or  Belatucardus,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  Britifh  idol,  recorded  in  feveral  old  inferiptions, 
and  fuppofed  by  Selden  (deDiisSyris)  and  Voflius  (de  Orig. 
& Prog.  Idol.  1.  2.  c.  1 7 - 1 t°  be  the  fame  with  Belenus, 
which  lee.  Bilhop  Lyttelton  and  profeffor  Ward  fuppofed 
him  to  have  been  a local  deity  (fee  Archseologia,  vol.  i. 
p.  308.)  with  a fpecial  reference  to  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
ihipped,  as  they  obferve,  by  the  Druids.  Mr.  Pegge,  (Id. 
vol.  iii.  art.  14.)  contends,  that  it  is  highly  ablurd  to  look 
out  for  any  other  deity  in  Belatucardus,  but  the  god  Mars. 


This  ingenious  antiquary  acknowledges,  that  he  was  a 
local  deity,  peculiar  i:i  this  ifland  to  the  Brigantes,  but  at 
the  lame  time  aflerts,  that  he  was  equivalent  to  Ivlars, 
and  that  he  was  inverted  with  the  fame  powers  as  that  god, 
and  that  he  had  not  the  leaf!  concern  with  Apollo,  or  any 
relation  to  him.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Pegge  is  approved  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Gough.  (Id.  vol.  x.)  We  may  add,  that 
it  is  rendered  unqueftionable  by  the  infeription  recorded  by 
Muratori  (Infcrip.  Thef.  43.  1.)  which  is  as  follows: 
“ Deo  Marti,  Belatucadro.” 

BELAY,  on  board  of  Ship,  fignifies  the  fame  as  fallen. 
Thus  they  fay,  belay  the  ftieet  or  tack,  that  is,  fallen  it  to 
the  kevcl,  by  winding  it  feveral  times  round  a laft,  &c, 

BELAYE,  in  Geography , a town  of.  Prance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Lauzerte,  one  league  fouth-eaft  of  Puy  1’Eveque. 

BELAYING-Cleats,  in  Nava!  Language,  are  pieces 
of  wood,  which  have  two  arms,  or  horns,  and  are  nailed 
through  the  middle  to  the  malls,  or  elfewhere,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  belaying  ropes  to  them. 

Belaying-Pins,  are  turned  wooden  pins,  with  a (boul- 
der near  the  middle  : the  fmall  end  is  driven  through  the 
rough  tree  rails,  or  racks  of  thin  plank  made  on  purpofe. 
Their  ufe  is  for  belaying  ropes  to  them.  Iron  belaying  pins 
are  round,  taper  from  the  middle  to  each  end,  and  are 
driven  in  the  rails,  or  racks,  to  belay  the  ropes  to,  by  taking 
feveral  crofs  turns  about  them. 

BELBA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Mediterranean,  19  miles  eaft  of  Tineh. 

BELBEIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  about  35  miles  north, 
eaft  of  Cairo,  and  45  north-weft  of  Suez.  N.  lat.  30°  22'. 
E.  long.  3 1°  55'. 

BELBEK,  a river  of  the  Crimea,  which  falls  into  the 
Euxine. 

BELBINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Greece", 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  near  the  promontory  of  Sazmiin,  and 
oppofite  to  the  Scyilyean  promontory  : mentioned  by  Pliny, 
Strabo,  &c. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  Peloponnefus,  inLaconia, 
near  which  was  a temple  of  Minerva. 

BELBO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes 
about  2 miles  eaft  of  Ce^a,  and  runs  into  the  Tanaro,  fix 
miles  S.W.  of  Alexandria. 

BELBUCH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  in  Pomerania,  one  mile  N.E.  of  New  Treptow. 

Belbuch,  and  Zeomebuch,  in  Mythology,  were  regarded 
among  the  Vandals  as  the  good  and  evil  genii.  The  former 
fignified  the  white  god,  and  the  latter  the  black  god.  They 
were  objeds  of  divine  honours. 

BELCA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  ancient  Gaul, 
between  Brivodbrum  and  Genabum,  where  was  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

BELCAIRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Limoux,  ^ leagues  S.  W.  of  Quillan.  The 
place  contains  915,  and  the  canton  6757  inhabitants  ; the 
territory  includes  227L  kiliometres  and  17  communes. 

BELC  ANI  A,  a town  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
greater  Armenia. 

BF.LCASTRO,  a fmall  epifcopal  city  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  ; 10  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Severina. 

BELCHER,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Hamplhire,  and  ftate  cf  Maflachufetts,  containing  1485  in- 
habitants, who  fubfift  chiefly  by  farming. 

BELCHERS,  a duller  of  iflands  in  Hudfon’s  bay, 
N.  lat  56  10'.  W.  long.  8o°  33'. 

BELCHIER,  John,  in  Biography,  a furgeon  of  emi- 
nence in  London,  was  born  at  Kingfton-on-the-Thames  in 
6 1706 
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1706.  After  receiving  a claflical  education  at  Eton,  he 
became  pupil  to  Mr.  Chefeldon,  by  whom  he  was  much 
efteemed.  In  173 6,  he  was  elefted  furgeon  to  GuyV  hol- 
pital,  and  foon  after  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
following  year,  he  lent  to  the  fociety  the  cafe  of  a woman 
who  died  of  a dropfy  of  the  ovarium,  attended  with  fome 
remarkable  circumltances,  and  foon  after,  an  account  of  the 
caie  of  a man  whole  arm  had  been  torn  off  at  the  {boulder, 
by  one  of  the  ropes  of  a mill.  The  circumllance  moll  de- 
serving attention  in  this  cafe  was,  that  only  a fmall  quantity 
of  blood  was  loft  by  the  accident,  which  Belchier  very  pro- 
perly attributed  to  the  great  diftenfion  the  arteries  had  iuf- 
tained  before  the  limb  was  feparated  from  the  body.  The 
man  recovered.  His  next,  and  laft  communication  to  the 
fociety,  was  the  refult  of  a feries  of  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  on  the  effect  produced  on  animals,  by  mixing  mad- 
der with  their  food.  After  continuing  this  diet  for  a few 
days,  on  killing  the  animals,  the  bones  were  found  to  be 
tinged  with  the  madder,  but  on  fuffering  fome  of  them,  that 
had  been  lo  fed,  to  live  a few  days  longer,  the  colour  indu- 
ced by  the  madder  became  dilute  and  pale,  and  at  length 
totally  difappeared ; a proof,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  bones 
are  well  fupplied  with  abforbents,  as  well  as  with  blood  vef- 
fels.  See  Philofophical  Tranfudtions.  Nos.  423,  442,  and 
449.  Belchier  died  in  1785,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age, 
having  tor  fcveral  years  previoufly  retired  from  bufinefs,  and 
was  buried-  in  the  chapel  of  Guy’s  hofpital,  to  which  he 
had  been  a zealous  friend  and  patron.  Gen.  Biog.  Hnft. 

BELCHING.  See  Ructation. 

BEECHITE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  cf  Spain,  in 
the  country  of  Arragon,  ieated  in  a fruitful  toil,  on  the 
river  Almonazir;  8 leagues  fouth  from  Saragoffa.  N.  lat. 
41°  19'.  W.  long.  o°  30'. 

BELCIANA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Affyria.  Ptolemy. 

BELDEK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  15  miles 
louth  of  Zatmor. 

BEEDIRAN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  28  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

BELEBEV,  or  Belebeief,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Ufa,  on  the  rivulet  falling  into  the  IDiema,  60 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Ufa.  N.  lat.  540.  E.  long.  540  14'. 
This  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  diftri&s,  compre- 
hended by  the  province  of  Ufa. 

BELEKIS,  a town  of  Sclavonia,  10  miles  north-weft  of 
Belgrade. 

BEEEM,  a town  cf  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Eilbon,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Tagus,  in  which  are  a confiderable  monaftery  and  a roy- 
al palace.  In  its  magnificent  church,  which  fuddenly  funk 
in  1 756,  many  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  have  been 
interred.  Below  Belem  is  a fquare  tower  called  “ Torre  de 
Belem,”  fortified  with  cannon,  which  no  veffel  rauft  pals 
till  it  has  been  vifited.  Near  this  tower,  which  is  near  a 
league  weft  from  the  city  of  Lifbon,  in  N.  lat.  38°  40'.  W. 
long.  90  40',  are  feveral  batteries,  an-d  a fmall  irregularfort, 
commonly  called  San  Giao,  built  on  a rocky  point,  and  co- 
vering the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  oppofite  to  it  is 
another  tower  called  “ Torre  velha,”  oqold  tower,  ftrength- 
ened  by  a few  cannon  and  foldiers. 

Belem,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  country  of  New 
Navarre,  180  miles  north-weft  of  Cinaloa. 

Bf.lem,  Bellf.m,  or  Belm,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck, 
and  prefefturate  of  Iburg ; 3 miles  eaft  of  Ofnabruck. 

Bf.lem,  or  Para,  a fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  country  of  Brazil,  feated  at  the  north  head  of  the  river 
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Guama,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  See 
Para. 

Belem  Cape,  a high  fteep  point,  on  the  coaft  of  Gallicia, 
in  Spain,  about  N.N.E.  from  cape  ^'inifterre,  between  which 
is  the  projecting  point  of  cape  de  Toriane,  bearing  fouth- 
weft  four  leagues  from  Belem.  The  principal  rock  of  this 
rugged  point,  appearing  like  a black  tower,  is  called  the 
Monk,  or  Munich. 

BELEMNITA,  in  Natural  Hijiory , a fpecies  of  Nau- 
tilus, in  the  tejlacea  order  of  vermes,  with  an  uniform, 
fmooth,  conic,  and  acute  {hell,  frequent  among  the  folfils  ot 
Europe.  See  the  next  article. 

BELEMNITE,  orTHUSDERSTONE,  PfeilJleir,Donner- 
fle  'in.  Germ.  Belemnite, pierre  de  foiulre.  Daftyle,  Fr.  Belem - 
nila,  Lapis  Lyncurius,  Id  sens  Laflylus,  Lapis  Ceraunius, 
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The  belemnite  is  a fofiil,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Greek  BsAo-,  an  arrow,  on  account  of  its  refemblance  to 
an  arrow-head.  Its  lengthened  conical  or  fpindle-fhaped 
figure  fuggefted  a like  nebs  to  the  linger,  hence  the  name 
dadlylus.  The  ignorant  fuperftition  of  fome  of  the  ancients 
atti'ibuted  the  origin  of  this  i'ubftance  to  the  congealed  urine 
of  the  Lynx,  on  account  of  its  itrong  fmell  when  pounded  or 
feraped  ; by  others.it  was  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  materials 
cf  the  thunderbolt,  and  it  has  derived  names  from  both  tkefe 
circumftances. 

The  form  of  the  belemnite  is  generally  intermediate  be- 
tween a l..ng  cylinder  and  a very  acute-angled  cone  ; the  apex 
is  a plain  rounded  point ; the  bale  is  fomewhat  concave  : at  a 
diftance  between  the  bafe  and  apex,  varying  in  length  from 
one-third  to  one-fixth  of  the  whole,  the  diameter  cf  this  foffil 
begins  to  increafe  towards  the  bafe  in  a confiderably  greater 
ratio  than  it  did  from  the  apex  ; the  moll  correift  idea,  there* 
fore,  of  its  figure,  will  be  formed  by  imagining  a truncated 
cone  terminated  by  another  much  longer  and  more  acute- 
angled,  rounded  off  at  the  extremity  iuftead  of  coming  to  a 
fharp  point.  It  is  by  no  means  common,  however,  to  find 
belemnites  thus  perfect,  being  for  the  rnoft  part  broken  off 
at  one  extremity,  and  not  unfrequently  at  both.  Confider- 
able variations  are  obferved  in  the  form  of  this  fofiil:  it  is 
fometimes  expanded  and  fomewhat  flattened  at  the  extremity, 
or  isnearly  cylindrical, or  enlarged androundedoff  at  the  apex, 
fo  as  to  refemble  a club.  In  the  flattened  varic-tiesa  longitu- 
dinal furrow  on  each  fide  is  occalionally  obferved.  The  colour 
of  the  belemnite  is  generally  brownilh  yellow,  with  a tranf- 
parency  refembling  alabafter.  It  ufually  confifts  of  calcare- 
ous fpar,  mingled  however  with  animal  matter ; for  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a red  heat  it  gives  out  an  odour  like  burnt  horn  : 
fometimes.  it  occurs  converted  into  flint,  at  other  times  is 
found  filled  with  pyrites,  or  even  according  to  Volkmann, 
(Silelia  Subterran.  § 155.)  with  galena. 

If  a ’ongitudinal  ftnftion  is  made  of  a perfteft  belemnite,  it 
will  appear  to  becompofed,  like  a cow’s  horn,  of  a numberof 
elongated  conical  lamellae  inferted  one  into  theother,  covering 
a core  or  alveolus,  alio  of  a conical  fhape,  bit  extending 
never  more  than  a third  of  the  length  from  the  fafe  towards 
the  apex.  A crofs  frafture  of  this  fofiil  beyond  the  alveolus 
exhibits  a number  of  rays  converging  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre,  and  as  many  concentric  circles  as  there 
are  conical  lamellae. 

The  alveolus  of  the  belemnite  is  a conical  body,  divided 
tranfverfelyintocellsbybony  parietes  refembling  watchglafl'es ; 
the  centre  of  each  of  which,  according  to  Platt,  Rofinus, 
Sage,  &c.  is  perforated  to  receive  a t.ube  or  fiphunculus, 
which  pafles  from  the  apex  to  the  bafe  of  the  alveolus,  and 
thus  communicates  with  all  the  cells,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  obfervable  in  the  nautilus,  the  ammonite,  and  orthocera- 
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tite  : it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Deluc  (Journal  de 
Phyfiq.  vol.  lii.  p.  360.)  altogether,  denies  the  exiltence  of 
this  perforation.  Every  paries  in  the  alveolus  ferves  as  the 
bafe  of  a conoidal  lamina  ; the  number  of  thefe  laft,  there- 
fore, is  equal  to  that  of  the  cells  of  the  alveolus. 

It  often  happens  dial  the  alveolus  of  the  belemnite  is  found 
detached  from  the  other  part  of  the  fofiil,  and  in  this  Hate  it 
has  been  confidered  as  a peculiar  fpecies  of  orthoceratite  ; 
while  the  conodial  cafe,  deprived  of  this  charadleriftic  part, 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a mere  ftaiadtite,  or  a petrified  tooth 
of  the  grampus,  or  a fpine  of  a fpecies  of  echinus,  or  even  of 
vegetable  origin. 

M.  Dehic,  denyingtheperforationof  thealveolus,  confiders 
the  belenfinite  as  a hone  belonging  to  an  unknown  animal 
analogous  to  the  fepia,  or  cuttle-fifi),  apparently,  however, 
without  much  reafon. 

The  belemnite  has  never  been  met  with  but  in  a fofiil  Hate; 
it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  marble,  limeftone,  and  chalk 
ftrata,  together  with  other  marine  remains  ; and  detached 
fragments  are  often  found  in  the  gravel  beds  that  cover  or 
adjoin  thefe  ftrata. 

The  fineft  Englifh  fpecimens  have  been  procured  from  the 
chalk  pits  of  Oxfordfhire  ; the  quarries  of  Meudon  near  Paris 
contain  many  perfect  and  beautiful  varieties  ; but  the  largeft 
fpecies  come  from  the  Margraviate  of  Anfpach  in  Prullia. 
Philof.  Tranf.  for  1764.  Journ.  de  Phyfique,  vols.  li.  lii.  liii. 
Schroter’s  Li'chologifches  real  und  Verballerikon,  See.  vol.  i. 

BELENUS,  or  Belinus,  in  Mythology , a name  which 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  fun,  which  they  alfo  called  Mithra ; and 
as  fome  fuppofe  the  fame  with  the  Baal  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Be/us  of  the  Affyrians. 

Belenus,  latinized  by  the  Roman  authors,  according  to 
Toland,  ubi  infra  from  ‘Beal”  or  “Bealan,”  was  under- 
ftood  by  the  Gauls  and  their  colonies  to  denote  the  fun;  and 
according  to  J.  Capitolinus  (Maximin.  c.  22.)  and  Herodian 
(1.  8.  c.  3. ) he  was  the  fame  deity  with  the  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  He  was  adfually  denominated  Apollo 
in  the  inferiptions  found  at’ Aquileia,  where  he  was  honoured 
with  a peculiar  worlhip,  under  the  figure  of  a young  man 
without  beard,  with  rays  about  his  head,  and  an  open  wide 
mouth  for  uttering  oracles.  Tertullian  (Apolog.  c.  23.), 
informs  us,  that  Belenus  was  the  idol-deity  of  the  Norici, 
und  among  the  Illyrians,  Vopifcus  fays  (Aurelian  apud  init.  j 
his  forms  and  ornaments  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Mithra  of  the  Orientals.  The  fun,  indeed,  feems  to  have 
been  the  molt  ancient  and  univerfal  objedl  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip  ; infomuch  that  perhaps  there  never  was  any  nation  of 
idolaters  which  did  not  pay  fome  kind  of  homage  to  this 
glorious  luminary.  Accordingly,  he  was  werfhipped  by  the 
Gauls  and  ancient  Britons  with  great  devotion  under  the  va- 
riousappellationsof  Bel, jBelinus,  Apollo,  Graunius,  &c.  names 
which  in  their  language  were  exprefiive  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  vifible  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  To  this 
illuftrious  worfhip,  thofefamouscirclesofftoncs,  called  cairns, 
or  earns,  of  which  there  are  not  a few  ftill  remaining,  feem  to 
have  been  chiefly  dedicated  ; where  the  Druids  kept  the  fa- 
cred  fire,  the  fymbol  of  this  divinity,  and  from  whence,  as 
they  were  feated  on  eminences,  they  had  a full  view  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  firft  day  of  May  was,  in  the  Druidical 
rites  of  worlhip,  a great  annual  feftival  in  honour  of  Belenus, 
or  the  fun.  On  this  day  prodigious  fires  were  kindled  in  all 
their  facred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all  their  cairns,  and 
many  facrifices  were  offered  to  thatglorious  luminary,  which 
now  began  to  (bine  upon  them  with  great  warmth  and  luftre. 
Of  this  feftival  there  are  ftill  fome  veftiges  remaining,  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  firft 
of  May,  is  called  “ Beltein,”  i.  e.  the  fire  of  Belor.Belinus. 
Vol.  IV. 


Two  fuch  fires,  fays  Toland,  were  kindled  near  one  ano- 
ther on  May-eve  in  every  village  of  the  nation,  as  well 
throughout  Gaul,  as  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing leffer  ifiands,  between  which  fires  the  men  and  beafts 
to  be  facriiiced  were  to  pafs  ; from  whence  came  the  pro- 
verb “ between  Bel’s  two  fires,”  meaning  a perfon  in  a 
great  ftrait,  not  knowing  how  to  extricate  himfeh.  One 
of  the  fires  was  on  the  cairn  ; the  other  on  the  ground* 
On  the  eve  of  the  firft  day  of  November  there  were  alio 
fuch  fires  kindled,  accompanied  with  facrifices  and  feafting. 
All  the  people  of  the  country  on  this  eve  extin guifhed  their 
own  fires  entirely;  and  every  mafter  of  a family  was  reh- 
gioufly  obliged  to  take  a portion  of  the  conlecrated  fire 
home,  and  to  kindle  the  fire  anew  in  his  houfe,  which  for  the 
enfuing  year  was  to  be  prolperous.  The  Celtic  nations  alfo 
kindled  other  fires  on  Midi'ummer  eve,  which  are  ftill  con- 
tinued, fays  Toland,  by  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland, 
making  them  in  all  their  grounds,  and  carrying  flaming 
brands  about  their  corn-fields.  This  is  done  hkewife  in 
France,  and  in  fome  of  the  Scottifh  ifles.  Thefe  Midfum- 
mer  fires  and  facrifices  were  intended  for  obtaining  a bleff- 
ing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  now  ready  for  gathering  ; 
as  thofe  of  the  firft  of  May,  that  they  might  profperoully 
grow  ; and  thofe  of  the  laft  of  October  were  a thankfgiv- 
ing  for  finifhing  their  harvelt.  But  in  all  of  them  regard 
was  had  to  the  feveral  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe 
in  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Toland’s  Hift.  Druids  in  his 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  69,  &c.  Henry’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  156,  &c. 

BELERIUM,  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  v.  c.  22.)  or  Bolerium, 
(Ptolem.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  ) called  alfo  by  Ptolemy  “ Antiveftaeum” 
in  Ancient  Geography , is  the  promontory  formed  by  the 
moft  weftern  point  of  Britain,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Land's  End.” 

BELESME,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftrift  of  Mortagne,  3 leagues  S.  from  it.  The  place  con- 
tains 2708  and  the  canton  13,022  inhabitants;  the  territory 
includes  170  kiliometres  and  15  communes. 

BELESTA,  or  Belestat,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Quillan,  10  miles  weft  of  Quillan. 

BELETTE,  in  Zoology,  a name  under  which  Buffon 
deferibes  the  common  weetel,  mujiella  ajllva  of  Gmelin. 

BELEZ,  in  Geography,  a town  pf  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  and  province  of  New  Grenada. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Barcelona  and  Taragona. 

BELFAST,  a confiderable  town  of  Ireland,  in  thecounty 
of  Antrim,  and  province  or  Ulfter,  fituateat  themouth  of  the 
river  Lagan,  which  feparates  it  from  the  county  of  Down. 
The  town,  except  a fmall  portion  of  it,  is  not  elevated  more 
than  li»  feet  above  high  water  mark  at  fpring  tides.  Belfaft 
lough,  or  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  into  which  the  Lagan 
flows,  is  a fpacious  aeftuary,  a great  part  of  which  is  left 
dry  every  tide,  which  is  the  cafe  likewife  with  Strangford 
lough,  another  great  seftuary,  the  nearelt  extremity  of  which 
is  diftant  about  8 miles  S.L.  Between  Belfaft  and  Lough 
Neagh,  which  is  about  1 2 miles  weft  of  it,  there  is  a chain  of 
mountains,  the  higheft  of  which,  called  Devis,  is  about 
1580  feet  high.  The  roots  of  thefe  mountains  extend  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  four*l  them 
to  confift  of  very  good  loam  to  their  fummits,  and  complains 
of  their  being  neglefted.  As  tillage,  however,  is  improving 
in  that  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  no 
longer  eaufe  for  fuch  complaint.  There  was  formerly  a caftle 
at  Belfaft,,  which  feems  to  have  been  a poll  of  importance, 
as  it  was  twice  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
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lord  deputy,  in  1503  and  1512.  After  the  complete  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  Belfaft 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichefter,  afterwards 
lord  deputy,  and  baron  of  Belfaft,  who  exerted  him  fell  in  the 
fettlement  of  Uifter.  Through  his  influence  it  was  made  a 
borough,  and  fent  two  members  to  the  Inlh  parliament  ; and 
an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  travelled  through  part  of  Ireland 
in  1635,  and  whofe  manufeript  journal  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 
general  Vallancey,  mentions  that  lordChichefterhad  a ftately 
palace  at  Belfait,  which  was  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
town,  and  which  was  his  chief  refidence.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  noblemau,  the  cuftom-houfe  was  removed 
from  Carrickfergus  to  Belfaft  by  the  earl  of  Strafford  in 
1638,  for  which  a compenfation  of  2000I.  was  paid  to  the 
corporation  of  Carrickfergus.  In  163.8,  Belfaft  was  taken 
poffeffion  of  by  colonel  (afterwards  the  celebrated  general) 
Monk,  for  the  parliament  of  England.  So  late  as  1726, 
when  Boate’s  Natural  Hillory  of  Ireland  was  re-publifhed 
by  Dr.  Molyneux,  it  was  a fmall  place  of  little  contequence. 
But  fituated  in  the  centre  of  a populous  and  induftrious 
country,  it  has  fince  become  one  ol  the  mo-ft  interefting  ob- 
jects in  Ireland  to  the  political  economift.  The  town  is 
well-built,  moftly  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  are  broad  and 
ftraight.  The  bridge  over  the  Eagan  is  2560  feet  long 
with  2 1 arches  ; it  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  joint  expence  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down,  and  coll  1 2,oool.  Eighteen  of  the  arches  are  in  the 
former,  and  three  in  the  latter  county.  With  regard  to  fize 
it  is  the  fifth,  and  with  refpeft  to  commerce,  is  generally 
reckoned  the  third  town  in  Ireland,  being  next  to  Dublin 
and  Cork.  Veffels  of  200  tons  half  loaded  ufed  to  come  to 
the  quay,  there  being  about  ten  feet  water  at  fpring  tides, 
but  now  the  water  at  the  quays  is  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet 
deep  according  to  thetime  of  themoon,  havingbeen  deepened 
by  the  exertions  of  the  ballaft  corporation.  Veffels  which 
cannot  come  to  the  quays  lie  two  miles  and  a half  below  the 
town,  where  there  is  very  good  anchorage.  The  Weft  India 
trade  was  conliderable  before  the  late  war,  and  has  revived 
fince  the  reftoration  of  peace.  The  trade  in  pork  and  butter 
has  increafed  very  much  of  late  years;  and  alio  the  American 
trade.  The  export  of  linen  both  to  England  and  America 
is  very  conliderable.  In  1775,  the  grofs  cuftom,  according 
to  Mr.  Young,  amounted  only  to  64,800b  including  the  ex- 
cife  upon  tobacco  and  foreign  fpirits.  In  1 797,  it  amounted 
to  87,0161.  6s.  2d.  In  the  following  year  it  decreafed  on 
account  of  the  difturbed  Hate  of  the  country,  but  it  has  fince 
gradually  rifen  ; and  in  the  year  ending  5th  April  1802, 
amounted  to  246,890b  9s.  q^d.  The  excife  of  Belfaft  in  1 796 
w>as  only  9097I.  13s.  2^d.  but  previous  to  the  iloppage  of 
the  diftilleries  it  had  rifen  to  22,165b  3s.  6d.  exclufive  of 
Carrickfergus  and  Templepatrick,  which  walks  are  included 
in  the  fame  diftriCl.  The  duty  on  licences  in  1801,  amounted 
to  4309I.  Though  the  increafe,  asin  other  places,  m.uft  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  increafe  of  duties,  yet  the  extenfion 
of  trade  mull  alfo  have  been  confiderable.  The  population 
of  Belfaft  was  taken  at  different  periods  by  a gentleman  who 
filled  the  office  of  high  conftable  : but  not  officially.  In 
1782,  the  number  of  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  13,105,  and 
in  1791,  18,320,  exclufive  of  1,208  in  Ballymacarret,  the 
luburbs  on  the  Down  fide  of  the  river  Lagan.  There  were 
in  1791,  695  looms,  of  which  522  were  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  129  in  that  of  cambrick  and  linen,  28 
of  failcloth,  and  1 6 of  ftockings.  There  are  alfo  manufac- 
tories of  glafs,  fugar,  and  earthen-ware.  The  public  build- 
ings are  not  many  ; the  linen  hall  is'largeandcommodious,  and 
there  is  a good  affembly-room  over  the  Exchange.  There  is 
a barrack  which  contains  about  800  men.  The  church  is  a 
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handfome  ftruCture,  but  is  too  fmall  for  the  parifii.  Other 
places  of  worlhip  are,  four  prelbyterian  meeting-houfes,  one 
Seceding,  and  one  Methodift  meeting  houfe,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  The  charitable  inftitutions  are,  apoor-houfe 
and  infirmary,  which, maintains  andclothesjco  ofvariousages, 
and  is  conducted  onthe  fame  plariastheDublin  houfeof  induf- 
trv ; afever-hofpital,  adifpenlary,  a lying  in  hofpital,  a charity » 
fchoolforbo'arding girls,  a day-fchoolforboysandgirls,  aSun- 
day-School,  anda  Schoolof  induftryfortheblind,noneofthem 
very  extenfive,  but  Efficiently  fo  for  fuch  aninduftriouscoun- 
try.  It  isprobable  that  the  Hamburgh  plan,  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Voght,  from  which  fuch  unfpeakable  benefit  has  been  de- 
rived, would  fucceed  better  in  Belfaft  than  in  any  other  town 
of  Ireland,  and  from  the  public  fpirit  and  active  difpoiition 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  well  attended 
to.  In  fuch  a town  as  Belfaft,  many  commercial  inftitutions 
might  be  expeCted  ; and  we  accordingly  fi  id  a chamber  of 
commerce,  a ballaft  office  corporation,  two  infurance  offices, 
&c.  There  are  alfo  a library  fociety,  under  the  title  of  the 
Belfpjl  Society  for  Promoting  Knowledge : and  a literary  fo- 
ciety, lately  eftablifhed  on  a plan  fimilar  to  that  of  other  fo- 
cieties  for  philofophical  and  literary  purpofes.  An  academy 
for  the  education  of  the  higher  clafs  in  this  town,  was  found- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  in  1786,  and  has  been  hitherto  under 
the  care  of  a prelbyterian  minifter,  but  the  advantages  of  it 
are  not  confined  to  any  feCt.  Belfaft  is  fituated  80  miles 
north  of  Dublin,  and  fends  one  member  to  the  imperial  le- 
giflature.  W.  long.  50  49'.  N.  lat.  540  43'.  Variation 
W.  Auguft  8th,  1789,  nil  15'  P.  M.  26*  20'.  Arthur 
Young’s  Tour.  Dr.  Beaufort’s  Memoir,  Sec.  See. 

Belfast,  a townlhip  and  bay  of  America,  in  Hancock 
county  and  diftriCt  of  Maine,  both  fituatein  the  Waldo  Pa- 
tent, at  the  mouth  of  Penobfcot  river,  and  on  its  weftern  fide, 
38  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Hallowed,  and  246  N.  E.  from 
Bolton.  The  town  contains  245  inhabitants.  The  bay, 
on  the  north-weftern  part  of  which  the  town  Hands,  runs 
up  into  the  land  by  three  fhort  arms.  In  the  middle  of 
it  lies  Illebdrough  illand,  which  forms  two  channels  lead- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  Penobfcot  river. 

BELFORD,  a market  town  of  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, is  feated  on  the  great  poll  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  at  the  diftance  of  322  miles  from  the  former. 
This  town,  though  fmall,  is  particularly  neat,  and  its  houfes 
are  ranged  on  the  ridge  of  a hill,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  North  fea.  The  church  was  built  in  1700; 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel,  and  at  a liiort  dif- 
tance are  the  fofs  and  vallum  of  an  ancient  encampment. 
Here  are  a weekly  market  on  Tuefdays,  and  two  annual 
fairs.  The  number  of  houfes  in  the  townlhip  is  161,  and 
of  inhabitants  902. 

About  four  miles  eaft  from  Belford,  is  Bamborough  cat- 
tle, the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  king  Ida,  who  be- 
gan his  reign  about  the  year  559.  The  prefect  remains 
are  confiderable,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  the  relies  of 
Norman  architecture,  though  our  hiftorians  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  they  occupy  the  fite  of  a Saxon  fortrels 
or  palace.  This  was  befieged  in  the  year  642,  by  Penda, 
the  Pagan  king  of  the  Mercians,  but  without  fuccefs.  In 
the  year  710,  king  Ofred,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  his  fa- 
ther, fought  refuge  here,  with  Brithric,  his  tutor  or  guar- 
dian, and  after  a gallant  defence,  repulfed  Edulph  and  his 
partisans.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  this  caftle  was  made 
the  prifon  of  Kenulph,  bilbop  of  Lindisfarm,  who  was  con- 
fined here  from  750  to  780.  In  many  fubfequent  pe- 
riods, it  was  the  feene  of  repeated  lieges,  and.  fuffered 
fucceffively  by  the  Danes,  by  the  Normans,  and  by  the 
Yorkift*. 
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BELFORTE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
19  miles  S.S.W.  of  Parma. 

BELFRY,  Belfredus',  is  ul'ed  by  military  writers  of 
the  middle  age  for  a fort  of  tower,  eredled  by  beiiegers 
to  overlook  and  command  the  place  befieged. 

They  were  all  called  berfredi,  bcrcfredi,  •verfredi,  and  bel- 
fragia.  Their  Hrudture  and  ule  are  defcribed  in  verfe  by 
a poet  of  thofe  days. 

Belfry  originally  denoted  a high  tower,  whereon  centi- 
nels  were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a place,  and  pre- 
vent furprize  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give  no- 
tice of  fires  by  ringing  a bell.  Du-Cange. 

In  the  cities  of  Flanders,  where  there  is  no  belfry  on  pur- 
pofe,  the  tower  of  the  chief  church  ferves  the  fame  end.  The 
word  belfry  is  compounded  ofthe  Teutonic  “bell”  and  “fried,” 
peace , becauie  the. bells  were  hung  for  preferring  the  peace. 

Belfry,  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  a Heeple  wherein 
the  bells  were  hung.  This  is  fometimes  called  by  mid- 
dle-aged writers  campanile , clocaria,  and  trijlegum.  Du- 
Cange.  This  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Heraldry  as  a creff. 

Belfry,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber-work, 
which  fuftains  the  bells  in  a fteeple ; or  that  wooden  ffrudture, 
to  which  the  bells  in  churcn-ffeeples  are  fattened. 

Belfry,  Great,  in  Ornithology,  the  alarum  thrufh  of  La- 
tham, and  turdus  tinniens  of  Gmelin,  le  grand  befroi  of  Buf- 
fon,  is  fo  called  by  this  latter  naturalift,  from  the  lingular 
found  which  it  makes  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  and 
which  refembles  the  din  of  an  alarum  bell.  The  fucceliion  of 
founds  is  as  rapid  as  the  quick  ftrokes  of  a bell,  and  conti- 
nues about  an  hour.  See  Turdus  Tinniens.  The  “ fmall 
belfry,”  is  the  fpeckled  thrufh  of  Latham,  and  TurdusLi- 
neatus  of  Gmelin,  which  fee. 

BELGiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  were  Scythians  or  Goths, 
who,  advancing  from  Afia,  drove  the  Cimbri  or  northern 
Celts  before  them ; and  at  a long  period  preceding  the  Chrif- 
tian  asra  feizedon  the  north-weft  part  of  Gaul,  where  they  ac- 
quired the  provincial  denomination  of  Belgas ; and  from  them 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  obtained  the  name  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  etymology  of 
this  appellation.  As  they  were  a fierce,  contentious,  and 
warlike  people,  and  difpofed  to  domineer  over  all  their  neigh- 
bours, according  to  the  character  which  Csefar  (Comment. 
1.  ii.  c.  4. ) has  given  of  them,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  they 
were  called  “ Belgae”  on  that  account;  the  word  “Belga” 
in  the  old  Teutonic  fignifying  “fierce”  and  “quarrelfome.” 
Others  have  fuggefted,  that  the  term  “Belgae”  is  fynony- 
rnous  with  theCeltic  “Beligheis,”  and  that  it  fignifies  perfons 
who  inhabited  the  high  ot  norther  np's.xt.  Others  again  have  de- 
rived Belgse  from  “Belgen”  or  “Velgen”  fignifying  Hranger. 
Some  time  after  their  fettlement  in  Gaul,  but  at  an  unknown 
period,  they  penetrated  into  Britain  ; and  accordingly  when 
Caefar  firil  explored  this  ifland,  he  informs  us  (1.  v.  c.  10.) 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  interior 
parts,  while  the  regions  on  the  fouth-eaft  were  peopled  by 
Belgic  colonies.  The  Belgae  may,  therefore,  be  jufUy  re- 
garded as  the  chief  anceflors  of  the  English  nation.  On  the 
continent,  the  Belgse  having  taken  poiTeffion  of  part  of  Gaul, 
and  being  naturally  a ferocious  people,  waged  frequent  wars 
with  the  Germans  ; fo  that  thefe  two  nations  continued  in 
a Hate  of  hoftility  and  friendfnip,  fometimes  invading  each 
other’s  territories,  and  at  other  times  affifling  each  other 
againfl  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Csefar,  the  Belgae, 
alarmed  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Romans  in  their  expeditions 
againfl  the  Germans,  formed  a grand  alliance  with  the  Cel- 
te9,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  in  order  to  drive  them  farther  from 
their  neighbourhood.  Caefar,  according  to  his  ufual  manner, 
found  means  to  fow  fuch  diffenfions  among  them,  that  many 
of  thefe  allies  fubmitted  to  him;  however,  the  Nervii,  Attre- 


bates,  and  Veromandui,  flood  firm,  and  though  at  length  de- 
feated, it  was  one  of  the  dearefl  victories  which  Caefar 
had  ever  obtained  ; and,  in  conlequence  of  this  defeat,  the 
whole  Belgic  nation  was  compslied  to  iubmit  to  the  Roman 
yoke.  The  Belgse  of  Britain  were  feated  to  the  eafl  of  the 
Dur'otriges,  on  the  fame  coafl,  and  inhabited  the  counties 
now  called  Hampfhire,  Vv  iltfinre,  and  Somerfetfhire.  When 
Caefar  invaded  Britain,  fome  part  of  this  country  was  poffeff- 
ed  by  the  Segontiaci,  whofe  chief  town  was  Winchelter, 
called  by  the  Britons  “Caer-feguent,”  from  the  name  of 
thefe,  its  ancient  inhabitants.  But  theie  people  feem  to  have 
been  foon  after  fubdued  by  and  incorporated  with  the  Belgae, 
as  they  are  never  afterwards  mentioned.  As  to  the  firil 
introduction  of  the  Belgae  into  Britain,  hiflory  is  filent;  but 
with  refpett  to  fome  few  of  the  latefl  colonies  who  fettled 
here  not  very  long  before  the  Roman  invahon,  and  who  in- 
habited the  loath  parts  of  Britain,  Caefar  informs  us,  (L  v, 
c.  10.)  “that  the  fea-coaft  of  Britain  is  peopled  with  Bel- 
gians, drawn  thither  by  the  love  ot  war  and  plunder.” 
“Thefe  laft  vhe  fays)  palling  over  from  different  parts,  and 
fettling  in  the  country,  Hill  retain  the  names  of  the  feveral 
Hates  from  whence  they  were  defeended.”  The  lateH  of 
thefe  Belgic  colonies  came  into  Britain  only  a few  years  be- 
fore C’aefar’s  invaiion.  This  colony  was  conducted  by  Divi- 
tiacus,  king  of  the  Sueffiones,  one  ot  the  molt  powerful  ot 
the  Belgic  nations  in  Gaul ; and  having  obtained  a footing 
on  the  Britifh  coafl,  he  continued  to  reign  over  the  Bei- 
gse  in  this  ifland,  as  well  as  over  his  ancient  fubjefts  on 
the  continent.  In  his  continental  territories,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Galba,  and  in  his  Britifh  dominions  by  another 
of  his  fons,  perhaps  Segonax,  who  attempted  to  deitroy 
Coefar’s  fleet.  Although  the  Segontiaci  fubmitted  to  Cse- 
far, we  have  no  account  of  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Beiges 
to  that  conqueror.  The  honour  of  fubduing  that  Britith 
nation  was  referved  to  Vefpafian,  who,  landing  an  army 
in  thefe  parts,  A.  D.  49,  fought  32  battles,  took  more 
than  20  towns,  fubdued  two  very  powerful  nations,  one  of 
which  was  the  Belgse,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.  After  this 
time,  the  country  of  the  Belgae  was  much  frequented  by 
the  Romans,  who  made  in  it  many  excellent  military  ways, 
and  built  feveral  beautiful  towns,  which  are  mentioned  by 
both  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus.  The  moll  remarkable  of 
thefe  towns  were  Venta  Belgarum,  WincheHer,  famous  for 
the  imperial  weavery  which  was  there  eHablifhed,  and  Aquas 
Solis,  Bath,  even  then  renowned  for  its  warm  and  falutary 
fprings.  The  country  of  the  Belgae  was  included  in  the 
Roman  province,  called  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  and  govern- 
ed by  the  prefident  of  that  province,  and  Iris  inferior  offi- 
cers. Henry’s  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  246,  & c. 

BELGARD,  or  Belgrad,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  chief  place 
of  a circle  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  duchy  of  Po- 
merania, feated  on  the  Perfante,  and  noted  for  its  market 
for  horfes.  It  was  a place  of  fome  diflindtion  as  early  as 
the  1 ith  century,  for  its  ftrength  and  for  the  number  and 
valour  of  its  inhabitants  ; but  it  lias  luffered  much  by  fire 
and  by  war  ; particularly  by  the  30  years’  war.  By  the 
treaty  of  Wefiphalia,  it  devolved  to  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burgh.  It  has  a cattle  and  a provoflfhip,  and  is  the  feat 
of  a royal  bailliage.  N.  lat.  540  10'.  E.  long.  1G0  51  . 

BELGERN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  margraviate  of  Meiffen,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe, 
36  miles  N.  W.  of  Drefden,  and  24  N.  W.  of  Meiffen. 

BELGERS,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania,  78  miles  well  of  Cogni. 

BELGEVAN,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Tartary,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bucharia,  and  province  of  Catland. 

BELGICA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  oabella,  very 
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briefly  defcribed  by  Gmelin,  as  having  a conic  {hell  “ tefta 
conica and  is  faid  to  be  found  on  the  {bores  of  Hol- 
land.— Obf.  This  is  fuppofed  by  forne  to  be  the  fabella 
granulata  of  Linnaeus,  and  tubiformis  of  Pennant  ; but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  the  two  laft  are  of  the 
fame  fpecies : we  think  they  are  not ; and  it  may  admit 
of  equal  doubt  whether  either  of  them  be  the  fpecies 
Gmelin  defcribes  as  belgica.  The  laft  mentioned  author 
feems  to  be  under  no  fmall  difficulty  in  this  refpedt  himfelf, 
for  he  entirely  omits  taking  the  {lighted:  notice  of  either 
as  foecies,  or  even  amongft  his  fynonyms.  Sabella  tubi- 
formis of  Pennant  is  undoubtedly  different  from  fabella  bel- 
gica of  Gmelin,  according  to  Klein  and  Martini,'  to  which 
he  refers.  Vide  Donov.  Brit.  Shells,  pi.  133. 

Belgica,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Scolopax,  with 
a very  ftraight  bill,  black  at  the  tip  : head,  neck,  and 
bread:  ferruginous  : abdomen  white  ; back,  wings,  tail,  and 
legs  black.  Nozem.  nederl  V ogel.  t.  27.  A native  of  Hol- 
land, and  feeds  on  worms,  &c. 

Belgica  Gallia,  in  Ancient  Geography , oneof  Csefar’s 
three divifions of  Gaul,  or  Gallia,  theothertwo  being  Aquita- 
nia,  andCeltica,  orGalliapropria.  GalliaBelgicawasbounded 
bytheoceantothe north,  bytheSequani  (Seine)  andMatrona 
(Marne)  to  the  weft,  by  the  Rhine  to  the  eaft,  and  to  the 
fouth  by  various  limits,  at  different  times.  Ciefar  appro- 
priated the  Sequani  and  the  Helvetii  to  that  part  of  Gallia 
Celtica  which  was  afterwards  called  “ Lugdunenfis.”  But 
Auguftus,  when  he  made  a new  partition  of  the  provinces, 
transferred  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii  to  Gallia  Belgica. 
According  to  the  diftribution  of  Ptolemy,  Gallia  compre- 
hended four  parts,  viz.  Aquitania,  Lugdunenfis,  Belgica, 
and  Narbonnenfis.  See  Gallia.  Mentelle,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedic Methcdique,  divides  Gallia  Belgica  into  Belgica 
prima,  comprehending  the  Treviri,  Mediomatrici,  Verdun- 
enfes,  andLeuci;  and  Belgica  fecunda,  including  the Nervii, 
Morini,- Ambiani,  Bellovaci,  Silvanedtes,  Vadicaffes,Suel- 
fiones,  Veromandui,  Attrebates,  Remi,  and  Catalauni.  The 
capital  of  the  Treveri,  viz.  Augufta  or  Treveri,  was  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  prima.  Belgica  fecunda  contained  a 
great  number  of  cities,  and  comprehended  Lorraine  and 
Champagne  ; whilft  Belgica  Prima  contained  a portion  of 
the  ifle  of  France,  Picardy,  and  Artois.  Belgic  Gaul  com- 
prehended thofe  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  now  called 
the  Belgic  provinces,  which  were  formerly  fubjedt  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  but  which  have  been  recently  annexed  to 
the  French  dominions.  See  Netherlands. 

Belgica,  Balchuyfen,  a village  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ubii,  between  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Roer, 
8 miles  from  Marcomagum,  according  to  the  itinerary  of 
Antonin,  in  Germania  fecunda,  or  Inferior,  Touth-weft  of 
Colonia  Agrippina. 

BELGINUM,  Bingen,  or  Baldenau,  a place  of  Ger- 
mania prima,  or  Superior,  a province  of  Gaul,  at  fome  dif- 
tance  to  the  eaft  of  Augufta  Trevirorum. 

BELGIUM,  a canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which  it 
is  diftinguiflied  by  Cmfar  (1.  v.  c.  24.)  as  a part  from  the 
whole  ; to  this  canton  he  affigns  the  Bellovaci,  to  whom 
Hirtius  (1.  viii.  c.  46  and  47.)  adds  the  Attrebates.  And 
as  the  Ambiani  were  feated  between  the  Bellovaci  and  Attre- 
bates, thefe  alfo  muft  be  included  in  Belgium,  which  mult 
have  extended  to  the  fea.  Thefe  three  people,  fays  Cellarius, 
were  the  proper  and  genuine  Belgse,  all  the  reft  being  adven- 
titious, or  foreigners.  See  Ambiani,  Atrebatii,  and 
Bellovac  1. 

BELGIUS,  a river  of  Africa  in  Libya.  Hefychius. 

BELGNiEA,  a town  of  Arabia  Deferta.  Ptolemy. 
BELGOROD,  in  Geography.  See  Bielgqrod,  and 
Akerman. 


BELGRADE,  Alba  Gracorum,  a town  of  Euro, 
pean  T urkey,  the  capital  of  Servia,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  It  was 
formerly  a very'ftrong  place,  but  is  now  deftitute  of  for- 
tifications, and  it  was  accounted  the  barrier  and  key  of 
Hungary,  to  which  it  was  firft  annexed  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  about  25,000.  The  fuburbs  are  extenfive,  and  it  has 
a great  refort  of  Turkifh,  Jewifh,  Greek,  Hungarian, 
Armenian,  Auftrian,  and  Sclavonian  merchants.  Theitreets, 
in  which  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on,  are  covered  with 
wood,  as  a fhelter  from  the  fun  and  rain  ; the  {hops  are 
fmall,  and  the  commodities  that  are  fold  are  conveyed  out 
of  a window,  as  the  buyers  never  enter  them  ; the  richeft 
merchandize  is  expofed  to  fale  in  two  bazars  that  crofs 
each  other  ; and  there  are  two  exchanges  conftrudted  with 
ftone,  and  fupported  by  pillars.  There  are  likewife  at 
Belgrade  a caravanfera,  or  public  inn,  and  a college  for 
young  ftudents.  Its  fituation  near  the  rivers  renders  it 
convenient  for  commerce  ; and  as  the  Danube  falls  into 
the  Black  fea,  and  affords  a paffage  to  Vienna,  trade  is 
eafily  extended  to  diftant  countries,  fo  that  Belgrade  is  a 
ftaple  town  in  thefe  parts.  The  Armenians  and  Jews  are 
employed  as  factors ; the  former  have  a church,  and  the 
latter  a fynagogue  in  this  place.  In  the  environs  of  Bel- 
grade are  feveral  fmall  villages  near  one  another,  and  Jiimoft 
all  of  them  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  fields  prefent  fome 
degree  of  culture  ; and  the  whole  adjacent  country  affords 
fineclufteror  ftalk-fruited  oaks  ( quercus  racemofa,  Lamarck ) 
whofe  wood  is  very  hard  and  very  fit  for  {hip-building.  Soma 
few  vineyards  and  gardens  are  to  be  feen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Belgrade.  The  aquedudfs,  conftrudled  by  the  emperors,  of 
the  eaft  for  conveying  water  to  Conftantinople,  attradf  admi- 
ration. See  Aquaduct.  N.  lat.  450  10'.  E.long.  210  12V 

The  poffeffion  of  Belgrade  has  been  repeatedly  dilputed  be- 
tween the  Auftrians  and  T urks.  In  1521,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  after  having  been  attacked  in  vain  by  Amurath 
II.  in  the  preceding  century,  but  recovered  by  the  Imperial 
army  in  1688.  In  1690,  it  fell  again  under  the  Turkilh  yoke, 
from  which  the  Auftrians  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  regain 
it  in  1693.  By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  the  Turks 
remained  in  poffeffion  of  it;  but  in  1716,  it  was  befieged  by 
prince  Eugene,  and  after  a fevere  conteft  it  was  compelled 
to  furrender  to  the  Imperial  arms. 

Belgrade  is  chiefly  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  military  ope- 
rations on  account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the 
year  1717,  the  refult  of  which  was  the  laft  great  viftory  ob, 
tained  under  the  aufpices  of  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene, 
and  which  decided  the  event  of  the  war  then  depending  be- 
tween the  German  and  Ottoman  empires. 

The  Turks,  notwithftanding  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained 
during  the  campaign  of  1716,  determined  to  make  the  1110ft 
vigorous  efforts  for  the  prefervation  of  their  Hungarian  ac- 
quifitions.  The  imperialifts  were  equally  defirous  of  ter- 
minating the  war  by  fome  important  adtion.  Prince  Eu- 
gene, having  concentrated  the  Auftrian  forces  in  the  bannat, 
on  the  15th  of  June  effedted  the  paffage  of  the  Danube  in 
boats  with  30,000  of  his  troops  without  the  lofs  of  a man, 
in  prefence  of  fome  Turkilh  corps  ftationed  on  the  fouthern 
bank,  who,  without  attempting  an  oppofition,  threw  them- 
felves  into  Belgrade.  A bridge  of  boats  was  immediate- 
ly conftrudted  for  the  paffage  of  the  reft  of  the  army, 
the  horfe,  and  artillery,  and  by  the  19th  of  the  fame 
month,  Belgrade  was  completely  invefted. 

The  firft  care  of  prince  Eugene,  who  forefaw  that  the 
Turks  would  venture  a battle  to  relieve  the  place,  was  to 
fortify  his  camp  in  Rich  a manner  as  might  enable  him  to 
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cope  with  an  army  much  fuperior  in  number  to  his  own. 
He  accordingly  began  to  call;  up  lines  of  circumvallation  and 
contravallation,  ftrengtheiiing  them  with  entrenchments,  re- 
doubts, and  other  field  works  of  the  neceffary  defcription. 
Within  thefe  lines  the  army  encamped  to  the  louth  of  Bel- 
grade ; its  front  towards  the  open  country,  its  left  reiting 
upon  the  Danube  ; its  right  extending  towards  the  Save. 
A bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  acrofs  the  latter  river,  and, 
as  well  as  that  already  conftrudted  on  the  Danube,  fecured 
by-  ftrong  t'e.tes  de  pont.  The  line  of  contravallation,  looking 
towards  Semedria,  confided  of  a ditch,  fixteen  feet  wide,  of 
proportionable  depth,  and  defended  by  a fcrong  parapet. 
The  proper  openings  were  left  for  the  troops  to  ilfue  and 
form  in  order  of  battle  without  confufion,  covered  in  front  by 
ravelins  and  redans;  and  upon  the  right,  a large  flechs,  or  re- 
doubt, was  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of  commanding  a hollow 
ground,  which  the  Turks  might  otherwife  have  found  fer- 
viceable  in  their  approaches.  The  field  pieces  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent battalions,  planted  at  regular  diilances  along  the  front 
of  the  contravallation,  fecured  it  from  any  fudden  infult. 
As,  however,  the  army  was  not  fufficiently  numerous  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  extent  of  ground  between  the  two  rivers, 
crofs  entrenchments  were  formed,  connedting  the  principal 
lines  on  the  right  and  left,  and  Hill  preferving  a communi- 
cation with  the  different  bridges. 

As  the  Turkifh  garrifon  confided  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thoufand  regular  troops,  and  had  alfo  a ilrong  flotilla 
on  the  Danube,  prince  Eugene  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  maintain  two  flying  camps  : one  of  feveral  thoufand  men 
at  Semlin,  to  keep  up  a communication  with  Peterwaradin, 
from  whence  the  Imperialifts  derived  their  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifions,  under  Count  de  Hauben  ; and  another  of  five  batta- 
lions and  fonae  cavalry  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube.  Four  drips  of  war  protected  the  navigation 
of  that  river,  and  watched  the  motions  of  the  Turkifh  flotilla. 
But  a violent  ftorm  which  happened  on  the  13th  of  July,  had 
nearly  rendered  abortive  the  projects  of  the  beflegers.  The 
bridges  of  the  Danube  and  Save  were  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  tempeft.  Several  veffels,  detached  from  the  reft, 
were  carried  floating  at  random  down  the  ftream,  and  the 
Turks  took  advantage  of  this  accident  to  make  a fally  acrofs 
the  Save,  and  attack  the  redoubt  which  covered  the  head 
of  the  bridge.  The  gallant  defence  of  a captain  and  64 
men,  who  alone  garrifoned  the  poll,  preferved  it,  together 
with  that  part  of  the  bridge  which  remained  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
To  prevent  fuch  forties  in  future,  the  camp  of  Semlin  was 
ftrongly  reinforced,  and  the  command  entrufted  to  count 
Martigny.  More  ferious  operations  commenced  ; and  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  18th,  trenches  were  opened  againft 
Belgrade  to  the  north  of  the  Save  by  1,200  pioneers,  cover- 
ed by  a large  detachment  under  general  Mariigli.  TheTurks, 
however,  the  following  morning,  opened  a dreadful  fire  upon 
them  from  all  the  batteries  of  the  place,  the  flotilla  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  Hands  in  that  river,  and  making  a fortie 
with  4000  men  in  boats,  affaulted  fo  furioufly  the  guard 
of  the  trenches,  that  if  prince  Eugene  had  not  animated 
the  troops  by  his  perfonal  prefence  and  bravery,  in  repulf- 
ing  the  attack,  a total  defeat  mull  have  enfued.  As  it 
was,  general  Marfigli,  with  twenty  other  officers  of  note, 
and  400  foldiers,  periftied  in  this  affair.  It  became  necef- 
fary to  augment  the  guard  of  the  trenches  to  nine  batta- 
lions, and  conllrudt  newlines.  In  fix  days  a complete  chain 
of  works  was  eftablifned  from  the  bridge  along  the  Save  to 
its  influx  with  the  Danube,  and  from  thence  afcending  the 
courfe  of  the  latter  river  to  the  camp  of  Semlin,  defended 
with  redoubts,  and  well  provided  with  artillery  : infomuch, 


that  from  the  moment  of  their  completion,  the  garrifon 
tempted  no  farther  tallies. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  the  cannonade  and  bombardment 
commenced  from  all  the  Auftrian  batteries,  with  dreadful 
effedt,  and  by  the  30th,  Belgrade  refembled,  towards  the 
water,  a heap  of  ruins.  But  the  excellent  ftate  of  their 
fortifications  on  the  fide  of  thebefieging  camp,  and  expecta- 
tions of  approaching  fuccours,  animated  the  garrifon  to  main- 
tain a moll  vigorous  retiftance.  Their  expectations  were 
not  delufive.  The  grand  vizier,  having  drained  the* Turkifh 
provinces  of  foldiers  to  complete  his  army,  had  already  began 
his  march,  and  on  the  28th  his  advanced  parties  appeared 
infight,  and  began  to  fkirmifh  with  the  Auftrian  out-polls. 
The  number  of  thefe  marauders  daily  increafed,  and  on  the 
lait  of  July,  the  vizir  with  his  whole  army  arrived  in  prefence 
of  the  Imperialifts.  But  inftead  of  attacking  prince  Eugene 
as  the  latter  expected,  he  encamped  upon  the  heights  above 
the  Auftrian  carnp  with  all  his  forces,  iupporting  his  right 
flank  by  the  Danube  and  ftretching  his  left  towards  the 
Save.  The  following  days  were  fpent  in  preparing  batteries, 
throwing  up  entrenchments,  and  making  approaches  againft 
the  works  of  the  Imperialifts,  as  if  they  had  literally  been  a 
town  befieged.  Eugene  found  liimfelf  compelled,  by  this 
mode  of  attack,  to  adopt  new  difpolitions.  He  inftituted 
additional  artillery  on  his  own  lines,  defended  all  the  ave- 
nues with  chevaux  de  frize,  mined  the  ground  before  the 
jleche  already  mentioned,  and  called  in  part  of  his  troops 
from  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Save.  Neverthelefs,  the 
Turks,  purfuing  their  projedted  plan  of  operations,  pulhed 
their  approaches  in  fpite  of  the  dreadful  havock  which  the 
Auftrian  bombs  and  grenades  inceffantly  made  among  them 
to  within  mufket  fhot  of  the  contravallation.  Their  army 
amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000  men.  Their  works  were 
mounted  with  140  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars.  The  gar- 
rifon, who  now  fuftained  fome  refpite  from  the  fire  of  the 
Auftrian  batteries,  diredted  their  own  upon  the  tents  of  the 
befiegers,  and  thus  fituated,  between  two  hoftile  armies,  who 
from  their  fituation  commanded  more  or  lefs  every  part  of 
his  pofition,  Eugene  found  himfelf  enfiladed  by  the  fire  of 
upwards  of  250  pieces  of  artillery.  His  fituation  became 
every  day  more  precarious.  The  dyfentery,  which  for  the 
laft  month  had  done  great  mifchief  in  his  camp,  now  raged 
to  fuch  a degree  that  hundreds  were  buried  in  a day.  A 
mortality  prevailed  among  the  horfes,  in  confequence  of 
which  half  of  the  cavalry  were  difmounted  ; and  an  army 
which,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  amounted  to  above 
80,000  men,  could  notnowmufter  60, coo  effedtive.  Though 
no  immediate  fcarcity  of  proviiions  or  ammunition  was 
experienced,  yet  the  difappointment  of  the  expeditions 
prince  Eugene  had  conceived,  that  the  Turks  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  proviiions,  obliged  him  to  de- 
termine without  delay  on  fome  decifive  meal'ure  ; especially 
as  the  vizier  had  occupied  an  eminence  adjoining  the  Save, 
with  a confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  might,  by  fending 
20  or  30,000  men  acrofs  the  river,  have  rendered  a re- 
treat, in  cafe  of  defeat,  impradiicable  to  the  Auftrians. 
Under  thefe  circumltances,  it  was  refolved,  in  a general 
council  of  war  held  on  the  15th  of  Auguft,  to  be  before- 
hand with  the  enemy,  by  making  a decifive  attack  on  their 
camp.  The  detachments  beyond  the  Save  were  imme- 
diately called  in,  except  about  1,400  foot,  and  300  horfe. 
Seven  regiments  of  cavalry  and  ten  battalions  with  all 
the  difmounted  horfe  and  dragoons,  were  left  in  the  lines 
to  obferve  the  garrifon.  Eleven  regiments  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  field  marlhal  count  Palli,  and  general  count 
Merci,  compofed  two  lines  on  the  right,  and  marched  out 
before  midnight.  Tire  left  wing,  ccuififting  of  1 2 regi- 
ments 
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merits,  marched  out  at  the  fame  time,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral- Montecuculi  and  Martigny.  The  infantry,  under  prince 
Alexander  of  Wirtemberg,  in  chief,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
centre  ; the  firft  line  of  22  battalions,  conducted  by  count 
Maximilian  of  Staremberg,  and  count  Harrach  ; the  fecond, 
of  i8battalions,bytheprinceof  Bevern.  Thecorpsdereferve, 
with  which  marfhal  Seckendorf  remained  in  the  lines,  ready 
to  aft  as  occafion  fhould  require,  was  compofed  of  nine  bat- 
talions. The  effeftive  force  of  the  two  lines,  on  whom  the 
iuccefs  of  the  day  in  a great  meafure  depended,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  40,000  men  ; yet,  notwithftanding  this 
immenfe  inferiority,  the  confidence  of  the  foldiers  in  their 
commander  was  fuch,  that  they  received  the  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  aftion  with  the  greatefl  chearfulnefs,  and  march- 
ed out,  as  if  infpired  with  a certainty  of  viftory. 

At  one  in  the  morning  the  Imperialifts,  favoured  by  a 
thick  fog,  quitted  their  trenches  : The  right  advancing  to- 
wards the  flechs,  which  was  affigned  as  its  point  of  forma- 
tion, and  the  left  over  the  open  ground  adjoining  the  Da- 
nube. Two  hours  were  fpent  in  making  the  neceffary  pre- 
paratory movements ; but  the  fog,  which  had  hitherto 
favoured  the  Imperialifts,  increafed  to  fuch  a degree  as  to 
become  produftive  of  ferious  inconvenience.  The  right 
wing,  miffing  its  way,  Humbled,  inftead  of  the  Jlechc , upon 
one  of  the  Turkifh  advanced  works.  The  iurprife  was 
equal  on  both  fides  ; but  a difcharge  which  immediately 
opened  upon  the  Auftrian  cavalry  from  the  guard  of  the 
trenches,  fpread  the  alarm  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
grand  vizier’s  army.  His  troops  haftily  rufhed  from  every 
part  of  the  camp  towards  the  fcene  of  aftion,  and  in  a few 
minutes  count  Pali!  became  hotly  engaged.  The  Auftrians, 
formed  in  a hurry,  and  their  battalions,  through  fear  of 
lofing  the  fupport  of  the  cavalry,  inclining  fucceffively  to 
die  right  flank,  a wide  vacancy  was  left  in  the  centre,  and 
afforded  the  Turks  an  advantage  of  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  profit.  Meantime,  the  combat,  once  engaged  on  the 
right,  quickly  commenced  on  the  oppofite  flank.  Prince 
.Eugene  had  intended  to  begin  the  attack  with  both  wings 
at  the  fame  time  ; but  convinced  by  the  heavy  firing  he 
heard  towards  the  Save,  that  Palfi  had  already  began  the 
battle,  he  was  himfelf  obliged  to  come  to  blows,  before  the 
battalions  of  his  left  wing  were  completely  fonned.  It  was 
now  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
fog  continued  fo  thick  as  to  prevent  the  combatants  from 
difcerning  each  other,  till  they  arrived  almoft  clofe  to  the 
muzzles  of  their  adverfaries’  pieces  ; and  owing  to  this  ob- 
fcurity  feverai  fmall  detachments  of  Auftrians,  whom  a defire 
to  fignalize  themfelves  carried  unawares  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  enemy,  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  affailants  neverthe- 
lefs  gained  ground.  As  the  darknefs  obliged  them  to  march 
with  their  firelocks  always  prefented,  the  fire  they  poured 
in,  the  moment  they  perceived  their  enemies,  was  fo  clofe, 
well  direfted,  and  did.  fuch  prodigious  execution,  that  the 
Turkifh  battalions,  as  they  advanced  in  fucceffion,  were 
broken,  difmayed,  and  precipitated  headlong  into  their 
trenches,  where  the  bayonet  and  fabre  made  dreadful  ha- 
voc among  them.  The  cavalry  were  not  equally  fuccefs- 
ful ; the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  them  to  per- 
form frequent  evolutions  in  order  to  find  fome  paffages  of 
eafier  accefs,  and  the  T urks,  who  lined  the  trenches,  galled 
them  with  fevere  and  inceffant  firings.  The  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  army  too  finding  nothing  to  oppofe  them,  threw 
feverai  battalions  into  the  void  fpace  between  the  flanks  of 
the  Imperialifts,  and  completely  intercepting  all  communi- 
cation, opened  a heavy  fire  to  right  and  left  upon  the  divi- 
ded forces.  The  battle,  under  the  prefent  circumftances, 
feemed  irrecoverably  loft,  but  the  fog,  at  this  critical  mo- 


ment clearing  up,  difcovered  to  prince  Eugene  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  both  aimies,  and  his  own  perilous  fituation.  The 
advance  of  the  fecond  line  prevented  his  total  defeat.  The 
prince  of  Bevern,  who  commanded  it,  marched  up  to  the 
Turks,  whofe  fuccefs  had  thrown  them  into  diforder,  and 
charged  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  infidels,  unable  to  fuftain 
the  fhock,  fled  in  diforder,  and  were  purfued  up  to  their 
very  trenches,  leaving  the  fpace  where  they  had  been  de- 
feated covered  with  their  dead.  This  fuccefs  gave  a new 
turn  to  affairs.  No  time  was  loft  in  filling  up  the  interval 
that  had  been  fo  unwarily  left,  and  in  forming  the  two 
wings  of  the  imperialifts  for  a new  effort.  The  impatience 
of  the  foldiers  to  engage  prognofticated  fuccefs.  The  right 
began  the  attack  ; carried  with  irrefiftible  impetuofity  the 
batteries  whofe  fire  they  had  hitherto  fuftained,  and  turned 
the  cannon  againft  the  entrenchments  which  protected  the 
Turkifh  camp.  The  left  experienced  more  dppofition.  The 
enemy  had  their  principal  forces  on  that  fide,  and  thefe,  re- 
inforced by  feverai  corps  whom  the  fuccefs  of  count  Palfi  had 
driven  from  the  right,  conftituted  an  immenfe  fuperiority.  The 
janizaries  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery,  and  repul- 
fed  the  Auftrians  in  their  firft  attack  ; but  thefe  rallying,  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  beat  the  Turks  from  their  outermofl 
entrenchment,  and  pufhing  their  advantage,  advanced  regu- 
larly up  to  the  fecond,  without  firing  a muflcet  till  they 
came  within  ten  paces  of  the  enemy.  This  work  was  car- 
ried in  lefs  time  than  the  firft  : the  Turkifh  entrenchments 
were  forced  one  after  another,  as  well  as  feverai  coupures 
with  which  their  camp  was  defended;  and  notwithftanding- 
reiiftance  was  attempted  at  each  of  them,  and  the  Auftrians 
experienced  every  where  a terrible  fire,  yet  the  courage  and 
conduft  of  prince  Eugene  furmounted  every  obftacle,  and 
obliged  viftory,  after  a ftruggle  of  fix  hours,  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  The  laft  ferious  Hand  made  by  the  infidels,  was 
at  a grand  battery  mounted  with  18  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
defended  by  20,000  janizaries,  fuftained  by  10,000  fpahis, 
the  braveft  troops  in  the  Turkifh  army.  It  was  neceffary 
to  halt  and  form  the  troops  anew  for  this  perilous  attempt ; 
but  when  the  word  to  charge  was  given,  they  rufhed  for- 
ward with  an  impetus  nothing  was  capable  of  refifting.  The 
Imperial  grenadiers,  in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  battery, 
bore  down  all  oppofition,  mounted  through  the  embrafures, 
and  drove  the  Turks  from  their  guns  ; while  the  reft  of  the 
army  made  fuch  daughter,  that  the  bodies  of  the  (lain  rofe  in 
heaps  round  the  redoubt.  The  routed  forces,  driven  on  all 
fides  from  their  entrenchments,  retired  into  the  plain,  as  if 
to  form  once  more  for  the  defence  of  their  camp  ; but  ob- 
ferving  the  Imperialifts,  after  having  gaine^  the  heights, 
advancing  towards  them  in  good  order,  they  betook  them- 
felves to  flight  in  every  direction,  leaving  their  camp,  bag- 
gage, and  ammunition,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The 
viftory  was  complete  by  9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
plunder  of  the  infidels’  camp,  which  refembled  a large  city, 
was  given  to  the  foldiers. 

This  battle,  fought  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft  17x7,  coft  the 
Turks  10,000  of  their  belt  troops  killed  in  the  aftion,  and 
3,000  in  the  purfuit.  About  5,000  were  wounded,  and 
nearly  the  fame  number  made  prif oners.  In  the  Turkifh 
camp  and  lines  were  fopnd  13 1 pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  30 
mortars,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  powder,  bullets,  bombs, 
and  grenadoes.  There  were  alio  taken  52  colours,  9 horfe- 
tails,  and  other  military  trophies.  The  lofs  on  the  German 
fide,  by  reafcn  of  the  fog,  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  fight.  Their  killed  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  men, 
among  whom  were  the  generals  count  Hauben  and  DaJberg  ; 
and  about  4,500  were  wounded.  Of  the  latter,  however, 
only  about  2,000  recovered.  In  confequence  of  this  great 
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victory,  Belgrade  furrer.dered  on  the  19th  ; the  garrifon  ftill 
confifting  of  more  than  25,000  men,  being  allowed  to  march 
out  with  all  their  efleft s.  Its  fortifications  towards  the  land 
were  in  a moil  excellent  Hate,  and  more  than  400  pieces  of 
cannon  and  mortars  found  on  the  works  in  the  arfenals,  and 
on  board  the  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

Belgrade,  which  the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  left  in  pofTeffion 
of  the  Auilriaus,  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  the  Turks 
in  1739  ; but  by  the  treaty  concluded  that  year  under  the 
mediation  of  France,  was  reftored  to  the  Porte.  Its  forti- 
fications were,  however,  previoufly  demolifhed.  In  1789,  it 
was  befieged  (Sept.  12.)  by  an  AuIIrian  army  under  mar- 
fhal  Laudohn,  who  in  his  approaches  made  ufe  of  the  old 
lines  of  circumvallation  conllructed  by  prince  Eugene,  and 
which  the  Turks,  from  an  unaccountable  negligence,  had 
negledted  to  fill  up.  The  marfhal,  affiited  by  a numerous 
and  well-ferved  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity in  his  attacks,  that  after  all  the  fuburbs  and  outworks 
had  been  carried  fword  in  hand,  the  garrifon,  apprehenfive 
of  a fiorrn,  furrendered  (.Oct.  8.)  upon  honourable  terms. 
Immenfe  {tores,  with  about  300  pieces  of  artillery,  were 
found  in  the  place.  Belgrade  was,  however,  anew  given  up 
to  the  Turks  in  1791,  at  the  peace  of  Siltova,  fince  which 
time  it  has  continued  quietly  in  their  pofleffion. 

Belgrade,  a townflup  of  America,  in  the  county  of 
Lincolp  and  diltrict  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  179 6 ; for- 
merly called  Wafliington-plantation.  It  lies  welt  of  Sid- 
ney, and  between  Androfcoggin  and  Kenr.ebeck  rivers. 

BELGRADO,  a town  of  the  Venetian  dates  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  fituate  near  the  river  Tagliamento.  N.  lat.  46"'. 
E.  long.  1 30  51'. 

BELPIAVElSr,  the  former  name  of  Alexandria,  in  Fair- 
fax county,  Virginia.  See  Alexandria. 

BELlA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  with  en- 
tire white  wings  ; the  lower  ones  yellow,  and  {lightly  fafci- 
ated  with  grey  beneath.  A native  of  Barbary.  Fabricius. 

Belia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania  Terra- 
gonenfis,  is  the  country  of  the  Hedetani  (Ptol.),  ealt  of 
Bilbilis,  and  nearly  fouth-eall  of  Caefar-Augufta  (D’An- 
ville);  now  Belchiie,  which  fee. 

BELIAL,  formed  of  non,  nothing,  and  denot- 
ing in  Hiphil,  to  projit,  q.  d.  unprofitable  ; in  Scripture  Hif- 
tory,  fignifies  a wicked  worthlefs  perfon,  who  is  refolved  to 
endure  no  fubjedtion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah, 
who  abufed  the  Levite’s  wife,  are  ftigmatifed  by  the  name 
of  Belial.  (Judges,  xix.  22.)  Hophni  and  Phineas  Eli’s 
fons,  are  called  fons  of  Belial  (1  Sam.  ii.  12.)  on  account  of 
the  feveral  crimes  they  had  committed,  and  their  indecorous 
behaviour  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Sometimes,  fay's 
Calmet,  the  name  Belial  is  ufed  to  denote  the  devil.  To 
this  purpofe,  he  cites  2 Cor.  vi.  15.  where  the  apoitle  Paul 
fays,  “ What  concord  hath  Chrifc  with  Belial?”  whe'nce  it 
appears,  as  he  fuppofes,  that  in  the  apoflde’s  time,  the  Jews, 
under  the  name  of  Belial,  commonly  underftood  the  devil  in 
the  places  where  this  term  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  heathen  demons  might  be 
called  “ Belial,”  either  becaufe  they  were  of  no  ufe,  or  be- 
caufe  fo  much  wickednefs  entered  into  the  idea  which  the 
Pagans  entertained  of  them.  However,  it  has  been  fug- 
gefied,  that  there  may  be  no  reference  to  the  heathen  gods 
at  all,  whether  they'  were  deified  ghofts  or  not ; the  word 
Belial  being  often  applied  to  living  men  ; and  it  being  the 
general  defign  of  the  apollle  in  this  place  to  dimiade 
Chriftians  from  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  drawn  into  any 
thing  criminal  by  the  heathens.  Grot,  in  loc.  Farmer’s 
Demoniacs,  p.  201. 

The  learned  Bryant  (Analyfis  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  ii. 
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p.  163.)  confiders  Belial  as  the  title  of  the  chief  Syrian  go cf, 
called  Bel  and  Baal,  and  rendered  by  the  Greeks  BAia»,  bed 
liar.  Hence,  Clemens  Alex.  (1.  v.  p.  680.)  inftead  of  fay'— 
ing,  what  agreement  can  there  be  between  Chrift  and  Belial, 
fays,  T4;  crjiJ.'Puvnyi;  This  Belial,  or  Be- 

liar,  was  the  fame  as  Belorus  and  Ofiris,  who  were  worfhip- 
ped  under  the  fymbol  of  a ferpent.  Hence  Hefychius  ex- 
plains the  term  Beliar  by  a ferpent. 

BELIAS,  in  Anfient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia,  which 
fprung  in  Davana,  and  diicharged  itielf  into  the  Euphrates. 
Ammian.  Marcell. 

BELICA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  the  Gauls,  in  the  fifth 
Lugdunenfis. 

BELICENA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  11  leagues 
from  Grenada. 

BELICI,  a river  of  Sicily,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea  near  Bigini,  in  the  Val  de  Mazara.  It  refembles  (fays 
Swinburne,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.)  the  Mole  in  Surry  in  lize  and 
colour;  and  winds  very  agreeably  between  high  banks  over 
grown  with  elms,  willows  and  tamarifks.  The  vale  on  both 
fides  is  wide  and  well  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  and  paftures 
crowded  with  horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

BELIDA.  See  Bleeda. 

BELIDES,  in  Antiquity.  See  Danaides. 

BELIDOR,  Bernard  Forest  de,  in  Biography,  a 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  in  Catalonia, 
about  the  year  1698,  and  became  profeflor-royal  at  the  ar- 
tillery fchool  of  la  Fere,  and  provincial  commiflary  of  artil- 
lery. By  various  exploits,  he  firft  difcovered  that  the  pro- 
portion of  gun-powder  in  the  loading  of  cannon  might  be 
reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  quantity,  without  leffeuing  its 
eftedl : but  as  he  communicated  this  economical  idea  to  car- 
dinal Fleury',  without  previoufly  confulting  the  grand-mafter 
of  artillery,  lie  loft  botli  his  places.  Upon  this  the  prince 
of  Conti  took  him  to  Italy,  and  by  his  patronage,  Belidor 
was  again  brought  into  notice  at  court.  Marfhal  Belleifle, 
the  war-miniiter,  appointed  him  infpeftor  of  artillery,  and 
allotted  to  him  apartments  at  the  arfenal  of  Paris,  in  which 
he  died,  Sept.  8,  1761.  Belidor  was  chofen  an  affociate  of 
the  academy  of  fciences  in  1751  ; and  was  the  author  of 
feveral  ufeful  works  on  civil  and  military  archite&ure,  hy- 
draulics, fortification,  and  engineering : viz.  “ Sommaire 
d’un  cours  d’ Architecture  Miiitaire,  civile  et  hydrauhque,” 
1720,  i2mo.;  “Nouveau  cours  de  Mathematiques,  &c.” 
1725,  4to.  ; “La  Science  des  Ingenienrs,”  1729, 4to.; 
“ Le  Bombardier  Franqois,”  1734,410.;  “ Architefture 
Hydraulique,”  1737 — 1761,  4 vols.  410.  ; “ Didtionnaire 
portatif  de  l’lngenieur,”  8vo.  ; and  “ Traite  des  Fortifica- 
tions,” 4 vols.  410.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  alfo  inferted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  for  the  years 
1737,  1750,  1753,  and  1756.  Nouv.  Didt,  Hillor.  Hut- 
ton’s Math.  Didt. 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  fenfe,  denotes  a per- 
fuafion,  oraftrong  affent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
pofition.  In  which  fenfe,  belief  has  no  relation  to  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  means  or  arguments,  but  may  be  produced  by 
any  means  whatever. — Thus  we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes, 
to  believe  our  reafon,  to  believe  a witnefsj  &c.  And  hence, 
in  rhetoric,  all  forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  de- 
duced, are  called  ct-itei,',  becaufe  apt  to  produce  belief,  or 
perfuafion  touching  the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reitrained  and  technical  fenfe,  invent 
ted  by  the  fchoolmen,  denotes  that  kind  of  affent  which  is 
grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome  perfon 
or  perlbns,  afferting  or  attefting  the  truth  of  any  matter 
propofed.  In  this  fenfe  belief  Hands  oppofed  to  knowledge 
and  fcience.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is  white,  or 
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that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts;  but  we  fee  and  know 
them  to  be  fo  : that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  or  that  all  motion  is  naturally  rectilinear, 
are  not  faid  to  be  things  credible,  but  fcientifical ; and  the 
comptehenfion  of  fuch  truths  is  not  belief,  but  fcience.  But 
when  a thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  apparent  to  our 
fe;ife,  nor  evident  to  our  uiiderllanding ; neither  certainly  to 
be  collected  from  any . clear  and  neceffary  connection  with 
the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds,  nor  with  the  efFeCts  which 
it  naturally  produces  ; nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real  argu- 
ments, or  relation  thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths- : 
and  yet,  notwithftanding,  appears  as  true,  not  by  a manifef- 
tation,  but  by  an  atteftation  of  the  truth,  and  moves  us  to 
affent,  not  of  itfelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a teftimony  given  to 
it — this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  : and  an  affent  to  this 
is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith. 

- A judicious  writer  (Brice’s  Review  of  the  principal  quef- 
tions  in  Morals,  p.  158.)  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  general 
grounds  of  belief  or  affent,  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
three  following  heads:  viz.  iff.  Immediate  confcioufnefs 
( which  fee ) , or  feeling ; whence  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  exiffence,  and  of  the  feveral  operations,  paffions,  aud 
ferffations  of  our  own  minds;  and  to  this  head  may  be  re- 
ferred the  information  we  derive  from  our  powers  of  recol- 
lection and  memory ; 2dly,  Intuition  (which  fee)  ; and  to 
this  we  owe  our  belief  of  all  felf-evident  truths,  our  ideas  of 
the  general,  abffraCt  affections  and  relations  of  things,  our 
moral  ideas,  and  whatfoever  elie  we  dii'cover,  without  making 
ufe  of  any  procefs  of  reafoning  ; and  3dly,  Argumentation  or 
Induction.  See  thefe  articles.  See  alio  Assent  and  Faith. 

BELIENE,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Egypt,  depend- 
ing on  the  grand  fcheik,  and  agreeably  fituated  between  two 
canals;  1 2 miles  fouth  of  Girge. 

BELIEVERS,  in  Ecclejiajlical  Hijlory,  an  appellation 
given  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firft  century  to  thole  Chrif- 
tians  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and 
inftruCted  in  all  the  myfferies  of  religion  : they  had  alfo  ac- 
cefs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worfhrp,  and  were  authorifed 
to  vote  in  the  ecclefialtical  affemblies.  They  were  thus 
called  in  contradiftiuCtion  to  the  catechumens,  who  had  not 
been  baptized,  and  were  debarred  from  thefe  privileges. 

BELILLA,  in  Botany.  See  Muss^enda. 

BELIM,  in  Geography.  See  Belem  and  Para. 

BELIN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gi- 
ronde, and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Bour- 
deaux.  The  place  contains  1212,  and  the  cantons  7008  in- 
habitants : the  territory  includes  585  lciliometres  and  6 
communes. 

BELINA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bofnia, 
about  midway  between  Banjaluka  and  Belgrade. 

BELION,  a name  given  tj  a river  of  Lufitania,  called 
alfo  Limias,  Limaeus,  Lethe,  and  the  river  Oblivion,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  was  the  boundary  of  the  expedition  of  De- 
.cimus  Brutus.  His  foldiers,  when  they  arrived  at  this  river, 
.refufed,  from  motives  of  fuperffition,  to  crofs  it ; upon 
which  he  fnatched  an  enfign  out  of  the  hand  of  the  bearer, 
smd  palled  over,  by  which  his  army  was  encouraged  to  fol- 
low (Livy).  He  was  the  firft  Roman  who  ever  proceeded 
fo  far,  and  ventured  to  crofs.  The  appellation,  according  to 
Strabo,  tooks  its  rife  from  a feaition  that  occurred  in  a mi- 
litary expedition  between  the  Celtici  and  Turduli  after  crof- 
fing  this  river,  in  which  the  general  was  /lain,  fo  that  they 
remained  difperfed  there  ; and  from  this  circumftance  it  was 
called  the  river  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion.  (Cellarius. ) It  is 
•now  called  “ El  Lima,”  and  runs  weilvvard  into  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  fouth  of  the  Minho. 

BELISAMA,  or  Bel  1 £ A n a , in  Mythology , a name 


given  by  the  Gauls  to  their  Minerva,  or  to  the  goddefs  who 
was  the  inventrefs  of  the  arts.  She  was  reprelented  with  a 
helmet  adorned  with  a plume,  clothed  in  a tunic,  without 
fleeves,  and  covered  with  a mantle  called  “ peplum.”  Hex- 
attitude,  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  right  hand,  was  that 
of  a perfon  in  a profound  reverie.  Human  victims  were 
facrificed  on  her  altars. 

BELISAME.  See  Belasama. 

BELISARIUS,  in  Biography,  the  Africanus  of  New 
Rome,  was  born,  and  pi-obably  educated,  among  the  Thra- 
cian peafants  ; and  advanced  from  the  humble  ftation  ol 
one  of  the  private  guai-ds  of  Juftinian,  then  general  of  the 
Roman  forces,  and  afterwards  emperor,  in  which  he  had 
ferved  with  valour  and  reputation,  to  diftinguilhed  military 
command.  Under  the  new  title  of  General  of  the  Eaft, 
he  encountered  the  Perfian  army  near  the  forti-efs  of  Dara, 
on  the  confines  of  Perlia,  with  a much  inferior  force,  both 
as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  and  obtained  a 
decifive  viftory.  In  the  next  campaign,  A.D.  530,  he 
haftened  from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  Syria,  which  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Perfians ; and  though  he  was  defeated  in  an 
engagement  which  the  impatience  of  his  troops  had  preci- 
pitated, he  faved  his  army  fx-orn  the  confequences  of  their 
own  i-afhnefs,  and  the  victory  of  the  Perfian  commander  was 
fo  dearly  purchafed,  that  it  was  foon  followed  by  peace. 
Belifarius,  on  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  rendered  effential 
fervice  to  the  emperor  Juftinian,  by  quelling  a dangerous 
fedition.  In  533,  the  fupreme  command  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  deftined  for  the  African  war,  was  delegated  to  Belifa- 
rius, with  an  unlimited  power  of  afting  according  to  his  own 
diferetion,  as  if  the  emperor  himfelf  were  pi-efent.  After  a 
voyage  of  thi-ce  months,  in  which  he  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  exerciflng  his  talents  as  a commander,  he  difem- 
barkedhis  troops  on  the  African  coaft.  Immediately  upon 
their  landing  an  inftance  of  pillage  -occurred,  which  gave 
him  occaiion  for  inculcating  the  maxims  of  juftice,  mode- 
i-ation,  and  genuine  policy.  “ When  I firft  accented  the  com- 
mifiion  of  fubduing  Africa,  I depended  much  lefs”  faid  the 
genei-al,  “ on  the  numbers,  or  even  the  bravery  of  my  troops, 
than  upon  the  friendly  difpofition  of  the  natives,  and  their 
immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive 
me  of  this  hope  ; if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine,  what 
might  be  purchafed  for  a little  money,  fuch  aids  of  violence 
will  l-econcile  thefe  implacable  enemies,  and  unite  them 
in  a juft  and  holy  league  againft  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try.” His  exhortations,  accompanied  by  rigid  difei- 
pline,  produced  the  molt  falutary  effect.  The  inhabitants, 
inftead  of  deferring  their  houfes,  or  hiding  their  coi-n,  flip- 
plied  the  Romans  with  a fair  and  liberal  market ; the  civil 
officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercife  their  functions 
in  the  name  of  'Juftinian  ; and  the  clergy,  from  motives  of 
confcience  and  intereft,  affiduoufly  laboured  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  a catholic  emperor.  In  his  progrefs  towards  Car- 
thage, he  defeated,  with  great  (laughter,  the  formidable  army 
collected  by  Gelimer,  and  entrufted  to  the  conduct  of  his 
brother  and  nephew,  and  reduced  the  king  himfelf  to  the 
neceffity  of  feeking  his  fafety  by  a precipitate  flight. 

Belifarius,  having  taken  poffeillon  of  the  city,  reftored, 
withincredible  difpatch,  its  walls  and  ditches,  which  the  heed- 
leffnefs  and  indolence  of  the  Vandals  had  fullered  to  de- 
cay. The  defeat  of  Zano,  the  brother  of  Gelimer,  and 
the  pufillanimons  flight  of  the  king  himfelf,  terminated  the 
conqueft  of  Africa  in  the  manner  already  related  under  the 
article  Africa,  which  fee.  Belifarius,  on  his  return  to  Con- 
ftantinople in  534,  obtained  a fplendid  triumph,  and  was 
created  foie  conful  for  the  enfuing  year.  The  day  of  his 
■inauguration  refembjed  the  pomp  of  a fecond  triumph  ; his 
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curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the  fhoulders  of  captive  Van- 
dals; and  the  fpoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich  girdles, 
were  profufely  icattered  among  the  populace.  His  moil; 
diftinguifhed  recompence,  however,  confided  in  the  faithful 
execution  of  a treaty,  for  which  he  had  pledged  ins  honour 
to  the  king.,  of  the  Vandals,  who  received  from  the  emperor 
an  ample  ellate  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whither  he  re- 
tired with  his  family  and  friends  to  a life  of  peace,  or  afflu- 
ence, and  perhaps  of  content. 

The  next  object  to  which  the  attention  of  Beiifarius  was 
directed  was  that  of  terminating  the  dominions  of  the  Qftro- 
goths  in  Italy.  With  this  view  lie  invaded  Sicily  A.D. 
535,  and  having  laid  liege  to  Palermo,  which  was  foon  re- 
duced, and  which  was  the  only  place  where  he  met  with 
any  refiitance,  he  foon  after  entered  Syracufe  in  triumph. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  following  year  he  was  diverted  from 
the  proiecution  of  his  defigns  by  a dangerous  revolt  ol  the 
African  forces,  which  demanded  his  prefence  at  Carthage. 
By  an  eafy  viftory  lie  would  have  rellored  the  peace  of 
Africa;  if  lie  had  not  been  haftily  recalled  to  Sicily,  for 
the  purpofe  of  appeafing  a fedition  which  had  broken  out 
in  his  own  camp.  Having  eftedted  this  objedt,  and  fufli- 
ciently  garrifoned  Palermo  and  Syracufe,  lie  embarked 
liis  troops  at  Meffina,  A.  I).  537,  and  lpnc]ed  them,  without 
refiftance,  on  the  oppofite  1’nores  of  Rhegiutn.  From 
Rhegnim  to  Naples,  iiis  fleet  and  army,  almofl:  always  in 
view  of  each  other,  advanced  nearly  300  miles  along  the  fea- 
coalt  ; and  he  received  the  fubmiflion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  feveral  countries  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Campa- 
nia, through  which  he  palled.  The  capture  of  Naples,  to 
which  he  laid  liege  both  by  fea  and  land,  was  for  fome  time 
delayed  ; and  he  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  difgrace  of 
abandoning  it,  that  lie  might  march,  before  the  winter 
feafon,  againft  Rome  and  the  Gothic  king.  Bat  in  the 
moment  of  anxious  fufpenfe  a llratagem  occurred  of  intro- 
ducing, by  means  of  the  dry  channel  ot  an  aquedudt,  a file 
of  armed  foldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  who  gained  ad- 
mittance to  their  companions,  by  whom  the  walls  were 
fealed  on  all  fides  and  the  gates  burft  open.  Beiifarius,  hav- 
ing fucceeded  in  this  enterprife,  reftrained  the  cruelty  and  fa- 
crilege  of  the  Huns  ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  appeared  alone 
in  the  ftreets  and  churches  of  Naples,  and  exerted  himfelf  in 
moderating  the  calamities  of  the  inhabitants.  “ The  gold 
and  filver,”  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  “ are  the  juft  rewards  of 
your  valour.  But  fpare'the  inhabitants;  they  are  Clirift- 
ians,  they  are  fupplicancs,  they  are  now  your  fellow  fub- 
jedts.  Reftore  the  children  to  their  parents,  the  wives  to 
their  hulbands  ; and  fliew  them,  by  your  generality,  of  what 
friends  they  have  obftinately  deprived  themfelves.”  The 
city  was  thus  laved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  the  con- 
queror. From  Naples,  Beiifarius  proceeded  to  Rome  ; 
which,  on  his  approach,  was  evacuated  by  the  Gothic  gar- 
rilon,  and  which,  after  iixty  years’  fervitude,  was  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  and  furrendered,  without 
oppofition,  J)ec.  10,  A.D.  536.  The  Gothic  chief,  who 
was  himfelf  a trophy  of  the  victory,  was  fent  with  the  keys  of 
Rome  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  In  the  follow- 
ing fpring  Vitiges,  who  had  been  eledted  by  the  Goths  as  the 
fucceffor  of  the  feeble  and  depofed  Theodatus,  collected  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  and  attempted  to  recover  the  ca- 
pital. On  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians,  Beiifarius  Tal- 
lied forth  to  furvey  their  camp  ; but  being  furrounded  by 
the  enemy,  he  extricated  himfelf  by  fingular  exertions  of 
ftrength  and  valour.  When  the  whole  army  of  the  Goths, 
having  patted  the  Tiber,  formed  the  ftege  of  the  city,  which 
was  continued  above  a year,  before  their  final  departure. 
Beiifarius,  aided  by  his  wife  Antonia,  his  conftant  com- 
panion in  every  expedition,  made  many  efforts  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  its  diftrefied  inhabitants,  and  for  repulfing  the  be- 
fiegers,  which  at  length,  in  concurrence  with  a force  fent  by 
the  emperor,  were  crowned  with  fuccefa;  fo  that  Rome 
was  refeued  from  the  hoftile  attacks  of  the  Gothic  army, 
which  raifed  the  fiege,  and,  after  attempting  the  recovery 
ol  Rimini,  took  Ihelter  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  an  army  from  Conftantir.ople,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nar'fes,  a diiTenfion  arote  between  the  two  generals, 
wliofe  refpedtive  authority  was  not  accurately  defined;  but 
Belifari  us  was  appointed,  by  the  emperor’s  fpecial  commit- 
lion,  to  the  fupreme  command.  He  incurred,  however, 
coniiderable  odium  by  the  baity  execution  of  Conftantiue, 
governor  of  Spoleto,  who  had  committed  an  a£t  of  robbery, 
and  in  coafequence  ol  this  mcafure,  the  two  armies  fepara- 
ted,  and  Narks  was  exhorted  by  the  leaders  of  the  difeon- 
tented  fadtion  to  alfu.ne  an  independent  and  fupreme  com- 
mand. Beiifarius,  by  his  prudence  and  perfeverance,  re- 
gained his  reputation  and  influence,  and  procured  the  recal 
ol  Narfes,  and  the  eftabhfhment  of  military  fubordination. 
In  the  interval  of  difeord,  t!ie  Goths,  aided  by  the  Franks, 
captured  Milan,  with  circum Ranees  of  aggravated  cruelty. 
In  I539>  ^le  oeftruction  of  Milan  was  fucceeded  by  the  in- 
vailou  of  Theodebert  of  Auftrafia,  the  molt  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  who,  befides  the  fuccour 
which  he  afforded  to  the  Goths,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy 
with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  marked  his  way 
by  ruin  and  daughter.  The  clamours  of  his  conquering 
army,  diminifned  .by  famine  and  difeafe,  at  length  induced 
Theodebert  to  liften  with  refpedt  to  the  mild  exhortations  of 
Beiifarius  ; who,  as  foon  as  lie  was  delivered  from  his  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies,  ferioufly  employed  his  forces  in  the  . 
final  reduction  of  Italy.  Having  reduced  Qfimo  and  Faffu- 
las,  lie  proceeded  to  inveft  Ravenna  ; and  whilft  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade  of  this  city,  he  received  from  Jufti- 
nian a treaty  of  peace,  which  he  had  adtually  figned  without 
deigning  to  alk  his  counfel  and  concurrence.  By  this  dif- 
graceful  and  precarious  treaty,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  trea- 
iure  were  divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were 
left  with  the  legal  title  to  Vitiges.  Beiifarius  rejedted  the 
treaty  of  partition,  and  declared  his  firm  refolution  of  lead- 
ing Vitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Juftinian.  Upon  this 
the  Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  difmay,  and  perceiving 
their  own  diftreffed  and  perilous  eftate,  offered  their  arms, 
their  treafures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna  to  Beiifarius, 
if  he  would  difclaim  the  authority  of  a mailer,  accept  their 
choice,  and  affume,  as  he  had  deferred,  the  kingdom  of 
.Italy.  The  Roman  general,  Teeming  to  acquiefce  in  their 
propofol,  ftipulated  the  furrender  of  Ravenna  at  an, appointed 
day;  and  in  December  1539,  he  entered  the  city  without 
Oppofition,  fecured  the  royal  treafures,  and  placed  Vitiges 
under  a guard  in  the  royal  palace.  The  fubmiflion  of  the 
capital  was  followed  by  that  of  the  towns  and  villages  in 
Italy  ; and  the  independent  Goths,  who  {till,  remained  in 
arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  ambitious  only  to  become 
the  fubjedts  of  Beiifarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected, 
except  as  the  fubftituteof  Juftinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance: 
nor  was  he  offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that 
he  rather  chofe  to  be  a Have  than  a king.  Juftinian,  liken- 
ing to  the  fuggeftions  of  envy  and  jealoufy,  recalled  Beiifa- 
rius ; who  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  departed  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  carrying  with  him  the  treafures  of  Ravenna,  and 
the  perfons  of  Vitiges,  his  wife,  and  chief  nobles.  The  em- 
peror received  him  with  feeming  cordiality,  but  without 
granting  him  the  well-earned  honours  of  a fecond  triumph. 
Beiifarius,  however,  was  the  object  of  univerfal  admiration 
and  applaufe  among  the  people;  and  by  the  number  of  fol- 
diers in  his  private  pay,  and  the  attachment  of  the  army, 
vvhofe  affection  he  fecured  by  his  juftice  and  liberality,  he 
If  might 
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might  well  be  reckoned  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  empire. 
To  the  hufbandmen  he  was  endeared  by  the  peace  and  plenty 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  ffiadow  of  his  (landard.  Such 
had  been  the  rigid  difcipline  of  his  camp,  that  the  country, 
jnftead  of  being  injured  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies, 
had  been  enriched  by  them  ; and  not  fo  much  as  an  apple 
was  gathered  ffom  a tree,  nor  could  a path  be  traced  in  the 
corn  fields.  As  to  his  perfonal  conduct,  he  was  fober  and 
chafte  to  lo  great  a degree,  that,  in  the  licence  of  a military 
life,,  none  could  boaft  that  they  had  feen  him  intoxicated 
with  wine,  and  that  he  was  never  fufperited  of  violating  the 
laws  of  conjugal  fidelity.  “ The  fpedtator  and  biftorian  of 
his- exploits,”  fays  Gibbon,  “has  obferved,  that  a nidft  the 
perils  of  war,  he  was  daring  without  rafhnefs,  prudent  with- 
out fear,  flow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment ; that  in  the  deepelt  diftrefs  he  was  animated  by 
real  or  apparent  hope  ; but  that  he  was  model!  and  humble 
in  the  molt  profperous  fortune.  By  thefe  virtues  lie  equalled 
or  excelled  the  ancient  mailers  of  the  military  art.  Vidlory, 
by  lea  and  land,  attended  his  arms.  He  iubdued  Africa, 
Italy,  and  the  adjacf  tit  Hands  ; led  away  captives  the  fnc- 
ceflors  of  Genferic  and  Theodoric ; filled  Conftantinople  with 
the  ipoils  of  their  palaces  ; and  in  the  fpace  of  fix  years  re- 
covered half  the  provinces  of  the  weflern  empire.  In  his 
fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  remained,  with- 
out a rival,  the  firll  of  the  Roman  fubjefts;  the  voice  of 
envy  could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  importance  ; and  the 
emperor  might  applaud  his  own  difcerning  fpirit,  which  had 
difcovered  and  raifed  the  genius  of  Belifarius.”  Neverthe- 
fefs,  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue  of  Belifarius,  were  pol- 
luted by  the  lu it  and  cruelty  of  his  wife  Antonina.  This 
profligate  woman  was  the  daughter  of  a theatrical  proftit.ite ; 
and  in  the  various  fituations  of  the  fortune  of  her  parents, 
ffie  became  the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  fervant,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  emprefs  Theodora.  Before  her  marriage 
with  Belifarius,  Ihe  had  one  hulbandand  many  lovers  ; and 
after  their  connubial  union,  (he  contrived  togratify  her  licen- 
tious paflions,  and  to  impofe  on  the  credulity  of  her  hufband, 
whom  Ihe  dilhonoured,  and  whomby  herinfluence  Ihe  inftigtit- 
ed  to  tranfadlions  that  fix  an  indelible  ftain  on  his  memory. 

When  Syria  was  invaded  by  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia,  in 
the  year  540,  and  Antioch,  its  rich  capital,  deftroyed,  Be- 
lifarius, the  conqueror  of  Italy,  wa;  appointed  to  the  defence 
of  the  eaft.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  541,  he  encamped 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  within  fix  miles  of  Nifibis,  in  order 
to  refcrain  the  progrefs  of  the  Perfian  monarch  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Euxine.  Having  fucceeded,  without  the  fup- 
port  which  he  had  reafon  to  expert,  in  forcing  Chofroes  to 
return  with  lols  and  precipitation,  he  was  recalled,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign,  to  Conlfantinople,  by  an  ungrateful 
court;  but  the  dangers  of  the  enfuing  fpring  reftored  his 
confidence  and  command  ; and  the  hero,  almoft  alone,  was 
-difpatched  with  the  fpeed  of  poft-horfes,  to  repel  by  his 
name  and  prefence  the  invalion  of  Syria.'  On  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates-  his  firm  attitude  reftrained  Chofroes  from  ad- 
vancing towards  Paleftine,  and  compelled  him  to  repafs  the 
river:  thus  acccmplifhing  his  purpofe  by  a fafe  and  bloodlefs 
■yi&ory,  more  glorious  than  his  African  and  Gothic  triumphs, 
in  which  neither  fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  his  foldiers^  can 
fubtracl  any  part  of  the  general’s  renown.  But  the  danger 
threatened  to  Italy  by  the  rapid  couquefts  of  Totila,  who 
had  been  advanced  to  the  Gothic  throne,  required  the  pre- 
fence of  Belilanus  : and  accordingly  he  was  again  recalled 
from  the  call,  and  in  544,  he  arrived  at  the  porfiof  Ravenna 
with  an  inconfiderable  number  of  ill-provided  recruits.  Thus 
fupported,  he  was  unable  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  Totila, 
and  to  prevent  his  laying  fiege  even  to  Rome.  When  the 
4iiy  was  reduced  to  exti'emedillrefs  by  the  want  of  provifionsj 


the  fupply  of  which  had  been  long  obftrurited  by  the  be* 
fieging  army,  Belifarius  made  a bold  attempt  for  its  relief. 
But  his  emerprife  for  this  purpofe  having  failed,  Rome  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Gothic  yoke;  and  Belifarius  could 
only  prevail  by  his  interpofition  to  prevent  its  threatened  de- 
ftruftion.  T otila,  having  demolifhed  its  walls,  and  removed 
molt  of  its  inhabitants,  marched  into  the  fouth  of  Italy; 
upon  which  Belifarius  took  pofi'efiion  of  it,  and  haftily  forti- 
fied himfelf  within  its  circuit  ; io  that  he  was  able  thrice  to 
repulfe  the  Gothic  army  which  Totila  brought  againft  it. 
But  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  its  defence,  he  was  command- 
ed by  the  emperor  to  leave  a fufficient  garrifon  at  Rome, 
and  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Lucania,  in  order  to  fupprefs  a 
revolt  which  had  taken  place  in  that  province.  In  this  war- 
fare he  was  bafely  vanquifhed  by  the  delay,  difobedience,  and 
cowardice  of  his  officers  ; and  having  repofed  in  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Crotona,  he  was  obliged  by  the  rapid  march  of 
the  Goths  to  make  his  efcape  to  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  At 
length  Antonina,  who  had  been  lent  to  Conftantinople  to 
folicit  fuccours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  emprefs,  per- 
million  for  Belifarius  to  return.  Accordingly,  after  failing 
to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths,  and  wandering  like  a fugi- 
tive along  the  coaft,  without  daring  to  march  into  the  coun- 
try, or  to  accept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Toti- 
la, he  was  recalled  in  September  548.  The  fubfequent  fuc- 
cefs  of  Narfes  in  recovering  Italy,  threw  a fhade  over  the 
military  reputation  of  Belifarius;  though  about  to  years- 
afterwards  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  faving  the  capital.’ 
from  an  incufion  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  advanced  to 
its  long  walls,  about  40  miles  from  the  city,  and  occafioned 
an  univerfal  alarm.  The  enemy  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
military  veteran  at  the  head  of  a tumultuary  band  ; though 
it  was  neccflary  to  purchafe  their  return  into  their  own 
country  by  a heavy  ranfom.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  of 
Belifarius  ; and  his  remaining  days  were  doomed  to  misfor- 
tune and  difgrace.  The  jeatoefy  of  the  emperor,  increafing 
with  his  years,  led  him  to  fufpett  Belifarius  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a confpiracy  againft  his  crown  and  his  life;  and 
the  veteran  general,  alter  forty  yeais’  fervice,  mid  on  incom- 
petent teftimony,  was  judged  guilty,  Dec.  5,  A.  D.  £63.. 
His  life,  indeed,  was  fpared,  but  his  fortunes  were  ftquef— 
tered,  and  he  was  guarded  for  feveral  months,  as  a prifoner, 
in  his  own  houfe.  At  length,  July  15,  A.  D.  564,  his 
innocence  was  acknowledged  ; his  freedom  and  honour  were 
reftored  ; and  death,  which  might  be  haftened  by  refent- 
ment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about  eight- 
mouths  after  his  deliverance,  March  13,  A.  D.  565.  “The 
name  of  Belifarius,”  fay9  Gibbon,  “can  never  die  ; but  in- 
ftead of  the  funeral,  the  mon  uments,  the  llatues,  fp.  juftly  due 
to  his  memory,  I only  read,  that  his  treafures,  the  fpoils  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately  eenfifeated  by 
the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion,  however,  was  relerved 
for  the  ufe  of  his  widow  ; and  as  Antonina  had  much  to  re- 
pent, (he  devoted  the  laft  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to- 
the  foundation  of  a convent.  Such  is-the  Ample  and  genuine 
narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belifarius  and  the  ingratitude  of  Jufti- 
liian.  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by 
envy  to  beg  bis  breach  Give  a penny  to  Bel:  [anus  the  general,  is. 
a fidlion  o Oh  ter  times,  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather 
favour,  as  a ftrange  example  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.” 
The  fotirce  of  this  idle  fable  may  be  derived  from  a mifcel- 
laneous  work-  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Chiliads  of  John 
Tzetzes,  a monk,  who,  relates  the  blindness  and' beggary  of 
Belifarius  in  ten  vulgar  or  political  verfes.  ( Vid.  Carp.  Poet. 
Graec.  tom.  ii.  p.  31 J • ) ■ 
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This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy  with 
v the  language  and  manufcripts  of  Greece  ; repeated  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus,  and 
Volaterranus ; attacked  by  Alicat  for  the  honour  of  the 
law,  and  defended  by  Baronius  for  the  honour  of  the 
church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chronicles, 
that  Belifarius  did  not  lole  his  fight,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  fame  and  fortunes.  Gibbon’s  Pliit.  Deck  and  Fall  of 
the  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  vii. 

The  flattie  in  the  villa  Borghefe,  at  Rome,  in  a fitting 
pofture,  with  an  open  hand  fupplicating  alms,  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Belifarius ; but  it  may  be  afcribed  with 
greater  propriety  to  Auguflus,  reprefented  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a mendicant,  propitiating  the  anger  of  Nemefis. 
Suetonius  (in  Aug.  c.  91.)  informs  us,  that  on  a certain 
day  every  year,  he  humbled  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a 
beggar,  extending  his  open  hand,  and  foliciting  alms  from 
the  people.  Winkelmann,  tom.  iii.  p.  266. 

BELISSO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
near  Augufta  Allurica.  Itin.  Atonin. 

BELITANI,  a people  of  Spain,  accordingto  Pliny. 

BEI.ITZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  a pre- 
fect urate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Zauch,  and 
country  of  Middle-Mark  of  Brandenburg,  feated  on  the  river 
Niepelitz,  or  Belitz,  which  has  repeatedly  fuffered  from  fire. 
It  is  defended  by  old  ramparts  and  ditches,  arid  has  a ma- 
nufacture of  cloth;  28  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Berlin,  and 
12  fouth-weft  of  Potzdam. 

BELITZY,  a town  and  diftrift  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
in  the  government  of  Mohilef,  feated  on  a rivulet  falling 
into  the  Sofh. 

BELKANI,  a town  of  Afutic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  14  miles  north  of  Satalia. 

BELKIN,  a town  of  Egypt,  45  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Lamietta,  and  54  fouth-well  of  Cairo. 

BELKOVA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  which  runs  into  the  Frozen  fea.  N.  lat.  68° 
30'.  E.  long.  58°  34'. 

BELL,  a popular  machine,  ranked  by  muficians  among 
the  number  of  nautical  inftruments  of  percuffion.  The 
rnufic  of  bells  is  altogether  melody  ; but  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  it  confiils  in  the  variety  of  interchanges,  and 
the  various  fucceffions  and  general  predominance  of  the 
confonances  in  the  founds  produced. 

The  parts  of  a bell  are  the  body  or  barrel , the  clapper 
within  fide,  and  the  ear  ox  cannon,  whereby  it  is  bung  to  a 
large  beam  of  wood. — Its  ufual  matter  is  a kind  of  com- 
pound metal,  called  bell-metal.  The  thicknefs  of  its  edges 
is  ufually  Pg  of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  twelve  times 
its  thicknefs.  The  bell-founders  have  a diapafon,  or  bell- 
fcale,  with  which  they  meafure  the  lize,  thicknefs,  weight, 
and  tone  of  their  bells.  For  the  method  of  calling  bells, 
fee  Foundery. 

The  found  of  a bell  arifes  from  a vibratory  motion  of  the 
parts  thereof,  much  like  that  of  a mufical  chord.  The  llroke 
of  the  clapper,  it  is  evident,  mull  change  the  figure  of  the 
bell,  and  of  round  make  it  oval  ; but  the  metal  having  a 
great  degree  of  elafticity,  that  part  which  the  llroke  drove 
farthell  from  the  centre  will  fly  back  again,  and  this  even 
fomewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  than  before  ; fo  that  the  two 
points,  which  before  were  the  extremes  of  the  longer  diame- 
ter, now  become  thofe  of  the  Ihorter.  Thus,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes  of  figure, 
and  by  means  thereof  gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the 
air,  in  which  found  confllts. 

M.  Perrttult  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell  or 
chord  is  a compound  of  the  found  of  the  feveral  parts 
thereof ; fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  and  the 


dimen  (ions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is  fuch  a perfect  mix? 
ture  of  all  theie  founds,  as  conftitutes  one  uniform,  fmooth; 
even  found  : and  the  contrary  circumflances  produce  hai  Ih- 
nefs.  This  he  proves  from  the  bell’s  differing  in  tune  accord- 
ing to  the  part  you  ftrike;  and  yet  ffrike  it  at  any  where, 
there  is  a motion  of  all  the  parts.  Pie  therefore  confiders 
bells  as  eompofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings  ; which,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  dirnenfions,  have  different  tones, 
as  chords  of  different  lengths  have  ; and  when  ftruck,.  the 
vibrations  of  the  parts  immediately  ftruck  determine  the 
tone  ; being  fupported  by  a fuffkient  number  of  confonant 
tones  in  the  oilier  parts.  Mr.  Hawklbee,  and  others,  have 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  found  of  a bell  ftruck  under 
water,  is- a fourth  deeper  than  in  the  air  : though  Merfennus 
fays,  it  is  of  the  fame  pitch  in  both  elements.  This  writer 
lias  treated  largely  of  the  different  metals  of  which  bells  are 
formed,  of  their  figure,  craffiuide,  and  degrees  of  ponde- 
rosity, as  the v refpect  each  other  in  a given  leries. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther,  placed  on  plains* 
than  on  hills  ; and  Hill  farther,  in  valleys,  than  on  plains  : 
the  reafon  of  which  it  will  not  he  difficult  to  aliiga,  if  it  be 
considered,  that  the  higher  the  Sonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is 
its  medium  : confequently  the  lefs  impulfe  it  receives,  and  the 
lefs  proper  vehicle  it  iias  to  convey  it  to  a diftance.  There  s 
a curious  obfervation  in  a paper  of  M.  Reaumur’s  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Paris  Academy,  relating  to  the  Shape  moft  pro- 
per for  bells,  to  give  them  the  loudell  and  cleareli  found. 
He  obferves,  that  as  pots,  and  other  veffels  more  immedi- 
ately neceffary  for  the  Service  of  life,  were  doubtlefs  made 
before  bells,  it  probably  happened,  that  the  obferving  theie 
veifels  to  have  a found  when  ftruck,  gave  occafion  to  making 
bells,  intended  only  for  found,  in  that  form  : but  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  is  the  moll  eligible  figure  ; for  lead, 
a metal  which  is,  in  its  common  ftate,  not  at  all  fonorous, 
yet  becomes  greatly  fo  on  being  call  into  a particular  form, 
and  that  very  different  from  the  common  fliape  of  bells.  In 
melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of  calling  in  fmall 
quantities,  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron  ladle ; and  as  the 
whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  remainder,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools  into  a mafs  of  the  Shape  of 
that  bottom.  This  is  confequently  a Segment  of  a Sphere, 
thickelt  in  the  middle,  and  thinner  towards  the  edges  : nor 
is  the  ladle  any  neceffary  part  of  the  operation,  iince,  if  a 
mafs  of  lead  be  call  in  that  form  in  a mould  of  earth  or 
fand,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found  to  be  very  fonorous. 
Now,  if  this  fliape  alone  can  give  found  to  a metal,  which  in 
other  forms  is  perfectly  mute,  how  much  more  mull  it  ne- 
ceffarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous  in  what- 
ever form.  It  Should  feem  that  bells  would  much  better  pes- 
form  their  office  in  this  than  any  other  form,  and  that  it 
mull  particularly  be  a thing  of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall 
bells  of  common  houfe-clocks,  which  are  required  to  have  a 
Ihrill  note,  and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  Size.  M. 
Reaumur  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  if  our  lore-fathers 
had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  found  or 
metals  in  this  fliape,  we  Should  probably  have  had  all  our 
bells  at  prefent  of  this  form.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1726. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  bells,  thofe  of  a imall  fize 
are  very  ancient  ; but  thofe  of  a large  bulk,  hung  in  towers 
and  hung  by  ropes,  were  introduced  at  a muefc  later  period. 
Among  the  Jews,  it  was  ordained  by  Moles,  that  the  lower 
part  oi  the  blue  robe,  which  was  worn  by  the  high  priell  in 
religious  ceremonies,  Should  be  adorned  with  pomegranates 
and  gold  bells  intermixed  at  equal  dillances.  (See  Exodus, 
xxviii.  33,  34,)  The  kings  of  Perfia  are  find  to  have  had 
the  hem  oi  their  robes  adorned,  like  that  of  the  Jewith  high- 
priefts,  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells.  The  Arabian 
princelfes  wear  on  their  legs  large  hollow  gold  rings,  filled 
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with  fmall  flints,  which  found  like  bells,  when  they  walk  ; 
and  thefe,  with  feveral  appurtenances,  give  notice  that  the 
miftrefs  of  the  houfe  is  palling,  fo  that  the  fervants  of  the 
family  may  behave  with  refpeft,  and  ftrangers  may  retire  to 
avoid  feeing  the  perfon  who  advances.  Calmet  fuppofes, 
that  it  was  with  fome  fuch  defign  of  giving  notice  that  the 
high  prieft  was  paffing,  that  he  wore  little  bells  at  the  hem 
of  his  robe  ; and  it  was  alfo  a kind  of  public  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  into  the  fanftuary.  In  the  court  of  the 
kingofPerfia,  no  one  entered  the  apartments  without  fome 
warning  ; and  thus  the  high  prieft,  when  he  entered  the 
fanftuary,  defined  permiffion  to  enter  by  the  found  of  his 
bells,  and  in  fo  doing  he  efcaped  the  punifhment  of  death 
annexed  to  an  indecent  intrufion.  The  prophet  Zachary 
{ch.  xiv.  20.)  fpeaks  of  the  bells  of  the  horfes,  which  were 
probably  hung  to  the  bridles  or  foreheads  of  war-horfes, 
that  they  might  thus  be  accuftomed  to  noife.  Calmet. 

Among  the  Greeks,  thofe  who  went  the  nightly  watch 
rounds  in  camps  or  garrifons,  carried  with  them  a little  bell, 
which  they  rang  at  each  centry-box  to  keep  the  foldiers  ap- 
pointed to  watch  awake.  A bell-man  alfo  walked  in  fune- 
ral proceffions,  at  a diftance  before  the  corpfe,  not  only  to 
keep  off  the  crowd,  but  to  advertife  the  flamen  dialis  to 
keep  out  of  the  way,  left  he  Ihould  be  polluted  by  the 
fight,  or  by  the  funeral  mufic.  The  prieft  of  Proferpine  at 
Athens,  called  “ hierophantus,”  rung  a bell  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  facrifice.  The  hour  of  bathing,  at  Rome,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  found  of  a bell,  and  hence  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  they  were  ufed  to  mark  the  hours  of  devotion,  and 
fummon  people  to  church.  Servants  in  the  honfes  of  great 
men  were  called  up  in  a morning  by  the  found  of  bells.  Zo- 
naras  informs  us,  that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the 
triumphal  chariots  of  their  viftorious  generals,  in  order  to 
remind  them  that  they  were  ftill  amenable  to  public  juftice. 
Bells  were  affixed  to  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to  exe- 
cution, to  warn  perfons  to  avoid  fo  ill  an  omen  as  the 
fight  of  the  executioner  or  condemned  criminal,  who  was 
devoted  and  about  to  be  facrificed  to  the  “ dii  manes.”  To 
this  fuperftition  fome  perfons  have  attributed  the  cuftorn  in 
England  of  ringing  parilh  bells,  while  a malefactor  is  on  his 
way  to  the  gallows  ; though  others  have  generally  fuppofed 
it  was  intended  as  a fignal  to  all  who  heard  it,  admonifhing 
them  to  pray  for  the  paffing  foul.  Phaedrus  mentions  bells 
annexed  to  the  necks  of  brutes  : “ Celfa  cervice  eminens, 
clarumque,  collo  jaftans  tintinnabulum.”  Taking  thefe 
bells  away  was  conftrued  by  the  civil  law  to  be  theft  ; and 
if  the  beaft  was  thus  loft,  the  perfon  who  took  away  the 
bells  was  to  make  fatisfaftion.  Sheep  had  them  tied  about 
their  necks,  to  frighten  away  wolves,  or  rather  by  way  of 
amulet,  or  to  direft  fliepherds  where  to  find  their  flocks  ; 
and  fince  the  praftice  of  bleffing  them  has  been  introduced, 
they  have  been  thought  to  preferve  animals  from  epidemical 
diforders. 

The  ufes  of  bells  are  fummed  up  in  the  Latin  diftich  : 

« Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  vcco,  congrego  clerurn, 

Defunftos  ploro,  peftem  fugo,  fella  decoro.” 

To  the  fame  purpofe  is  the  following  infcription  on  bells, 
mentioned  by  Weever,  in  his  “Funeral  Monuments,”  p.  122. 

“ Funera  phmgo,  fulgura  frango,  fabbata  pango, 
Excito  lentos,  diffipos  ventos,  paco  cruentos.” 

The  firft  bells  are  faid  to  have  been  made  about  the  year 
400,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  whereof  St.  Paulinus  was  made 
bilhop  in  409  ; at  leaft  it  is  afferted,  he  was  the  firft  who 
brought  them  into  ufe  in  the  church.  Before  his  time 
Chriftians  made  ufe  of  rattles,  “ facra  ligna,”  to  call  the 
congregation  together  ; no  bells  being  allowed  by  govern- 
ment to  a proferibed  feft.  Hence,  it  is  added,  they  had 
, tlieir  Latin  names,  Ne/a,  firft  ufed  by  Quintilian,  and 


Camparis,  a term  which  was  adopted  in  the  time  of  St, 
Jerom.  But  others  fay,  they  take  thefe  names,  not  from 
their  being  invented  in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here 
the  manner  of  hanging  and  balancing  them  in  fteeples,  now 
in  ufe,  was  firft  praftifed  ; at  leaft,  that  they  were  hung 
on  the  model  of  a fort  of  balance  invented  or  ufed  in  Cam- 
pania. For  in  Latin  writers  we  find  Campana  Jlafera,  for  a 
Jleel-yard ; and  in  the  Greek  for  ponder  are,  to 

weigh.  At  firft  they  were  called  faints  ; and  hence  are 
derived  a toefaint,  or  toe  fin. 

Polydore  Virgil  afenbes  the  invention  of  church  bells  to 
pope  Sabinian,  St.  Gregory’s  fucceffor  ; but  this  is  a mif- 
take  ; for  St.  Jerom,  contemporary  with  Paulinus,  makes 
mention  of  one.  Pope  Sabinian  did  not  invent  bells  ; but 
lie  was  the  firft  who  appointed  the  canonical  hours  to  be 
dillinguifhed  by  them. 

We  even  find  mention  made  of  bells  in  Ovid,  Tibullus, 
Martial,  Statius,  Manillas,  and  the  Greek  authors,  under 
the  appellations  of  tintinnabuls,  and  founding  Irafs.  Sue- 
tonius, Dion,  Strabo,  Polybius,  Jolephus,  and  others,  men- 
tion them  under  the  names  of petaf/s,  tintinnabulum,  aramen- 
tum,  crotalum,  lignum,  &c.  But  thefe  appear  to  have  been 
no  more  than  baubles,  and  not  like  the  huge  bells  in  ufe 
among  us. 

Hieronymus  Magius,  who  has  a treatife  on  bells  (written 
when  in  chains  in  Turkey,  and  which  is  accounted  very  re- 
markable, purely  fVom  his  memory,  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  book),  makes  large  bells  a modern  invention.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  before  the  fixth  century,  when  they 
were  applied  to  ecclefiaftical  purpofes  in  fome  of  the  monaf- 
tic  focieties  of  Caledonia,  as  they  were  in  thofe  of  Northum- 
bria before  the  conclufion  of  the  7th  century  ; and  they  feem 
to  have  been  ufed  from  the  firft  ereftion  of  parifh  churches- 
in  this  kingdom.  In  610,  we  are  told,  Lupus,  bifliop  of 
Orleans,  being  at  Sens,  then  befieged  by  the  army  of  Clotha- 
rius,  frighted  away  the  beliegers  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St. 
Stephen’s.  The  firft  large  bells  in  England  are  mentioned  by 
Bede,  towards  the  latter  end  of  that  century,  or  about  die 
year  670.  They  feem  to  have  been  pretty  common  in  the 
year  816.  Ingulphus  mentions  that  Turketulus,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a great  bell 
to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlac, 
and  afterwards  fix  others,  all  which  rang  together  : and  not 
long  after  this  time,  Kinfeus,  archbifhop  of  York,  built  a 
tower  of  flone  to  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Beverly,  and 
placed  in  it  two  great  bells,  and  at  the  fame  time  provided 
that  other  churches  in  his  diocefe  flrould  be  furniffied  with 
bells.  J.  Stubbz.  Aft.  Pont.  Ebor.  fob  1700.  Mention 
is  alio  made  by  St.  Aldhelm,  and  William  of  Malmefbury,  of 
bells  given  by  St.  Dunftan  to  the  churches  in  the  weft. 
See  Spelm.  Gloff.  voc.  Campana ; and  Bingham’s  Ant. 
Chrift.  Church,  book  viii.  ch.  vii.  § 15. 

The  Greeks  are  ufually  laid  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  or  about  the  year  865,  when 
their  conftruftion  was  firft  taught  them  by  a Venetian. 

Indeed  it  is  not  true,  that  the  ufe  of  Dells  was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  ancient  eaftern  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Greek  tem- 
ples, proves  the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  writers.  It  is 
his  opinion,  that  bells  firft  began  to  be  difufed  among  them, 
after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  who,  it 
feems,  prohibited  them,  left  their  found  fhould  difturb  the 
repofe  of  fouls,  which,  according  to  them,  wandered  in  the 
air.  He  adds,  that  they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places 
remote  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly, 
very  ancient  ones  in  mount  Athos.  F.  Simon  thinks  the 
Turks  rather  prohibited  the  Chriftians  the  ufe  of  bells  out 
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of  political  than  religious  reafons  j inafmuch  as  the  ringing 
of  bells  might  ferve  as  a fignal  for  the  execution  of  revolts, 
&c.  The  city  of  Bourdeaux  was  deprived  of  its  bells  for 
rebellion  ; and  when  it  was  offered  to  have  them  redored, 
the  people  refufed  it,  after  having  tafted  the  eafe  and  con- 
veniency  ofbeing  freed  “ from  the  conflant  din  and  jangling 
of  bells.” 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of  bells 
was  prohibited  in  the  time  of  mourning  ; though,  at  prefent, 
they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  mourning. 
Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cuflom  to  ring  the 
bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to  advertife  the  people  to 
pray  for  them  ; whence  our  paffing-bells.  The  paffing-bell 
anciently  ferved  two  purpofes  : one  of  which  was  engaging 
the  prayers  of  all  good  people  for  departing  fouls  ; and  the 
other  was,  driving  away  the  evil  fpirits  which  haunted  the 
bed  and  lioufe,  and  which  were  ready  to  feize  their  prey,  or 
to  terrify  and  moleft  the  foul  in  its  paffage  ; but  by  the 
ringing  of  this  bell,  it  is  faid  they  were  kept  at  a diltance. 
To  this  circumllance  we  may  probably  afcribe  the  high 
price  demanded  for  tolling  the  largeft  bell  of  the  church  ; 
which  being  louder,  and  heard  at  a greater  diftance,  might 
keep  thefe  evil  fpirits  more  remote,  and  alfo  procure  for  the 
dying  man  a greater  number  of  prayers. 

Lobineau  obferves,  that  the  cuflom  of  ringing  bells  at 
the  approach  of  thunder  is  of  fome  antiquity  ; but  that  the 
defign  was  not  fo  much  to  fhake  the  air,  and  fo  drffipate  the 
thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to  church,  to  pray  that  the 
parifh  might  be  preferved  from  mifchief  by  it. 

Whatever  occaHon  fome  catholics  may  have  given  for  the 
reproach,  that  they  attribute  to  bells  the  power  of  driving 
away  demons,  and  difpelling  florms;  it  is  certain  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  church  only  afcribe  this  power  very  remotely 
to  bells.  Their  meaning  feems  to  be  this  : Satan  fears  and 
flies  from  the  bells,  becaufe  he  knows  that  bells  fummoned 
good  people  to  church  to  pray,  and  he  dreads  their  prayers. 
It  was  therefore  to  prayer,  occafioned  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  not  to  the  bells,  that  fuch  good  effects  were  afcribed. 

The  cuflom  of  chriltening  or  bleffing  bells  is  very  ancient. 
The  charge  of  baptizing  bells,  alleged  by  proteflants  againil 
the  Roman  catholics,  has  been  denied  by  the  latter ; but 
they  allow  that  they  blefs  bells  with  certain  ceremonies,  as 
they  do  all  other  church  utenfils  ; and  that  one  of  the  cere- 
monies is  the  giving  of  a name  to  the  bell,  in  order  to 
dillinguifh  it  from  others,  or  in  honour  of  fome  faint.  It 
feems  reafonable,  therefore,  to  acquit  them  of  the  blame  of 
proflituting  baptifm  in  this  cafe,  and  to  charge  them  merely 
with  confecration  and  benediction.  Before  bells  were  hung, 
they  were  wafhed,  croffed,  bleffed,  and  named  by  the  bilhop. 
This  is  what  fome  proteflants  have  called  baptizing  of  them  ; 
but  others  fay,  it  might  be  denominated  the  lullration  of 
them,  refembling  the  lullration  of  trumpets  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Cardinal  Bona  obferves  ( Rer.  Liturg.  1.  ii.  c.  22.), 
that  the  name  of  fome  faint  is  given  to  a bell  at  the  time  of 
its  confecration,  that  the  people  may  think  themfelves  fum- 
moned  to  divine  fervice  by  the  voice  of  the  faint  whole  name 
the  bell  bears.  Some  fay  that  this  cuflom  was  introduced 
by  pope  John  XIII.  who  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  from 
965  to  972,  and  who  firfl  confecrated  a bell  in  the  La'ceran 
church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John  the  Baptifl.  But  it 
is  evidently  of  an  older  Handing ; there  being  an  exprefs 
prohibition  of  the  praftice  in  a capitular  of  Charlemagne 
in  789  : “ ut  clocse  non  baptizentur.”  See  Hofpinian  de 
Origine  Templorum,  p.  1 1 3.  where  there  is  a particular  ac- 
count of  all  the  ridiculous  ceremonies  praftifed  about  bells. 
See  Dr.  Franklin’s  Obfervations  on  confecrated  Bells,  and 
the  Form  in  confecrating  them,  Experiments,  Obfervations, 
&c.  p.  487,  ed.  1769. 


Nankin,  city  of  China,  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
largenefs  of  its’  bells ; but  their  enormous  weight  having 
brought  down  the  tower  in  which  they  were  hung,  the 
whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells  have  ever  fince  been 
difregarded.  One  of  thefe  bells  is  nearly  twelve  Englifh  feet 
high,  the  diameter  feven  and  a half,  and  its  circumference 
twenty-three  ; its  figure  almofl  cylindric,  except  for  a fweil- 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the 
edges,  feven  inches.  From  the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its 
weight  is  computed  at  50,000  pounds,  which  is  more  th  in 
double  the  weight  of  that  at  Erfurt,  faid  by  father  Kircher 
to  be  the  greatefl  bell  in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  caft 
by  the  firfl  emperor  of  the  preceding  dynally,  above  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name,  the  hanger 
tchou'i,  the  eater  chi,  the  deeper  choui,  the  will  ji.  lather  le 
Compte  adds,  that  there  are  feven  other  bells  in  Pekin,  cafi 
in  the  reign  of  Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs  1 20,000  pounds. 
But  the  founds  even  of  their  biggeft  bells  are  very  poor  ; be- 
ing flruck  with  a wooden  inltead  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  Egyptians  have  none  but  wooden  bells,  except  one 
brought  by  the  Franks  into  the  monallery  of  St.  Anthony. 

In  the  churches  of  Ruffia  their  bells  are  numerous,  and 
diflinguifhed  by  their  enormous  fize.  They  are  hung,  par- 
ticularly at  Mofcow,  in  belfreys  or  fleeples  detached  from 
the  churches,  with  guilt  or  filver  cupolas  or  erodes  ; and 
they  do  not  fwing  like  our  bells,  but  are  fixed  immoveably 
to  the  beams,  and  rung  by  a rope  tied  to  the  clapper,  and 
pulled  fideways.  One  of  thefe  bells  in  the  beltrey  of  St. 
Jvan’  church  at  Mofcow,  weighs  127,836  Englifh  pounds. 
It  has  always  been  elleemed  a meritorious  aft  of  religion  to 
prefent  a church  with  bells,  and  the  piety  of  the  donor  has 
been  eflimated  by  their  magnitude.  According  to  this  mode 
of  eflimation,  Boris  Godunof,  who  gave  a bell  of  2b8,oco 
pounds  to  the  cathedral  of  Mofcow,  was  the  moll  pious  fo- 
vereign  of  Ruffia,  until  lie  was  furpaffed  by  the  emprefs 
Anne,  at  whole  expence  a bell  was  caft,  weighing  432,000 
pounds,  which  exceeds  in  fize  every  bell  in  the  known  world. 
Its  dimenfions,  as  afeertained  by  Mr.  Cox  (Travels  in  Ruf- 
iia,  vol.  i.  p.  323.),  are  as  follow  : the  height  is  19  feet,  the 
circumference  at  the  bottom  63  feet  1 1 inches,  and  its 
greatefl  thicknefs  23  inches.  The  beam  to  which  this  vail 
machine  was  fattened,  being  accidentally  burnt  by  a fire  in 
T737,  the  bell  fell  down,  and  a fragment  was  broken  off 
towards  the  bottom,  which  left  an  aperture  large  enough  to 
admit  two  perfons  a-breafl  without  Hooping. 

The  ringing  or  linking  of  the  bells,  though  it  forms  no 
part  of  divine  worfhip,  as  fome  writers  have  afierted,  ferves, 
however,  by  the  number  of  llrokes,  to  inform  any'  perfon 
without  the  church,  what  part  of  the  religious  fervice  is 
beginning  within  it.  Thus,  feveral  llrokes  are  flruck  jufl 
before  the  mafs  ; and  this  is  called  “ blagoveft,”  i.  e.  the 
agreeable  found,  as  a fummons  to  the  praiies  of  God.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  liturgy,  it  founds  three  ; and 
in  the  middle  of  it,  a few  ferokes  are  given  to  the  bell,  to  let 
the  people  without  know  that  the  hymn  to  the  holy  virgin  is 
no  w beginning  to  be  fung.  All  perfons,  on  hearing  this 
throw  afide  their  work,  bow,  and  crofs  themfelves,  repeating 
filently  the  verfe  then  finging  in  the  church.  In  the  fame 
manner  is  regulated  the  Hated  number  of  flrokes  at  the  fe- 
veral periods  of  the  vefpers  and  the  matins.  On  fome  ho- 
lidays they  are  founded  through  the  whole  day.  Tooke’s 
Hill,  of  Ruffia,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

The  fame  writer  alfo  informs  us,  that  ringing  the  bells 
on  church  and  court  holidays,  is  a fpecies  of  exercife  of 
which  the  Ruffians  are  very  fond  : but  they  produce  nothing 
like  harmony  from  them.  The  foie  excellency  confitls  in 
firikingthe  clapper  the  ofteneH. 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  bells,  fee  Changes  in 
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a given  number  of  bells,  Tintinnalogia,  Cartllons, 
and  Ring.  » 

Bell  Bay,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  Eaft  Greenland,  to  the  north  of  Horn  Sound. 

Bell  Sound,  is  fituated  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Spitzbergen, 
in  the  Icy  fea.  N.lat.  770  1 .1'.  E.  long.  120  40'. 

Bell,  hearing  the.  See  Racing. 

Bells , foundery  of . See  Foundery. 

Bell,  diving.  See  Diving. 

Beuls,  electrical,  are  ufedin  a vaiiety  of  entertaining  ex- 
periments by  electricians.  The  apparatus,  which  is  origi- 
nally of  German  invention,  confifts  of  three  fmall  bells  fuf- 
pended  from  a narrow  plate  of  metal  f Plate,  Electricity ,) 
the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle,  from 
which  a chain  paftes  to  the  floor,  by  a filken  firing.  Two 
fmall  knobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung  by  filken  firings,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  middle,  which  ferve  for  clappers. 
When  this  apparatus  is  connected  with  an  electrified  con- 
ductor, the  outermoft  bells  fufpended  by  the  chains  will  be 
charged,  attract  the  clappers,  and  be  (truck  by  them.  The 
clappers  becoming  eleCtrified  likewife,  will  be  repelled  by 
theie  bells,  and  attracted  by  the  middle  bell  ; and  difcharge 
themfelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  extending  to  the 
floor.  After  this,  they  will  be  again  attracted  by  the  outer- 
moft bells,  and  thus,  by  ftriking  the  bells  alternately,  occa- 
fion  a ringing,  which  may  be  continued  at  pleafure.  Flafhes 
of  light  will  be  feen  in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  the 
clappers  ; and  if  the  electrification  be  ftrong,  the  dilcharge 
will  be  made  without  aCtual  contaCt,  and  the  ringing  will 
ceafe.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  connected  with  one  of 
the  conductors  that  are  ereCted  for  fecuring  buildings  from 
lightning,  will  ferve  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  and 
pafiage  of  an  eleCtrical  cloud. 

Bell -glci/s,  in  Chem'Jlry,  a convenient  veffel  for  many 
chemical  operations,  particularly  upon  gafeous  bodies.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  eafily  overthrown,  and  is 
readily  manageable  by  the  knob  of  glals  at  the  top.  When 
ufed,  it  is  always  inverted  or  (landing  wdth  the  open  end 
•downwards.  See  Plates  in  Chemijlry. 

Chemical  bells  are  a fort  of  receptacles  chiefly  ufed  in 
preparing  the  oil  or  fpirit  of  fulphur,  for  gathering  and 
condeniing  fumes  into  a liquor. 

Bell,  in  Building , is  ufed  to  denote  the  body  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Compofite  capital,  by  reafon  of  its  refemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a bell  inverted.  In  this  fenfe,  bell  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  otherwife  call  vafe  and  tambour , fometimes  alfo 
jcorheil.  The  naked  of  the  bell  is  always  to  be  even  and  per- 
pendicular with  the  bottom  of  the  flutings  of  the  column. 

Bell  flower,  in  Botany.  See  Campanula. 

Bells,  hair.  See  Hyacinth. 

Bell  -metal,  an  important  alloy,  compofed  principally 
of  copper  and  zinc.  See  Copper. 

Bell  -animal,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  fome  of  the 
early  writers  on  microfcopical  difcoveries,  to  creatures  of  the 
Hydra  genus.  The  bodies  of  thefe  animals  are  fhaped  like 
bells,  and  they  have  very  long  and  (lender  tails,  by  which 
they  fallen  themfelves  to  the  roots  of  little  plants.  They 
are  ufually  found  in  great  numbers  together,  in  a fort  of 
clufters  or  bunches  ; and  all  of  the  fame  bunch  have  always 
the  fame  motion,  very  frequently  contracting  themfelves, 
and  afterwards  expanding  all  together  to  the  full  length  of 
their  tails.  They  ufually  eontradt  inftantaueoufly  ; but  are 
more  flow  in  the  expanding  themfelves  again.  Baker’s 
Microf.  p.  90.  See  Hydra. 

Bell -mufchus,  in  Botany,  a name  given  by  fome  authors 
to  the  plant  called  hamia  mofchata,  and  mofch-feed. 

Bel  l -pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

l&ihb-polype,  in  Zoology , is  the  name  applied  to  one  par- 


ticular fpecics,  the  extremities  of  whole  branches  refemble 
bells,  and  which  is  now  called  Vorticella  Umbellaria. 

Bell -vueed,  an  Engiifti  name  ufed  by  fome  authors  for 
the  Jacea -nigra,  or  common  knap-weed,  called  alfo  by 
many  Englifh  writers  Matfelon. 

BELLA,  Stefano  de  la,  in  Biography,  an  eminent- 
engraver,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1610,  and  after  having 
been  for  fome  time  employed  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  father, 
who  was  a goldfmith,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  engraving,  and 
became  the  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina.  At  firft  he  imitated 
the  manner  of  Callot,  who  had  been  a difciple  of  the  fame 
mailer  ; but  acquiring  a facility  in  handling  the  point,  he 
adopted  a manner  of  his  own,  which  is  faid  to  have  fur- 
palled,  in  freedom  and  fpirit,  that  of  Callot.  At  Paris, 
whither  he  removed  in  1642,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with. 
Ifrael  Silveftre,  and  was  much  employed  by  Henriete,  the. 
uncle  of  Silveftre.  Upon  his  return  to  Florence,  he  ob- 
tained a penfion  from  the  grand  duke,  and  was  appointed 
to  inftrudl  the  prince  Cofinus,  his  fon,  in  the  art  of  defigii. 
But  being  habitually  fubiedi  to  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
they  at  length  terminated  his  life  in  1664.  The  free  and 
mafterly  etchings  of  this  excellent  artift  are  well  known  ; and 
his  diftinguifliing  excellence  confifts  in  the  freedom  of  his 
point,  and  the  lightnefs  and  elegance  of  his  figures.  He 
drew  correctly,  and  with  great  tafie  ; and  his  works  difplay 
much  genius  and  great  fertility  of  invention.  Their  flightueis 
is  compenfated  by  their  fire  and  animation.  He  is  faid  to  have 
engraved  1400  plates;  among  which  are,  “Six  Views  of 
Livourne  feveral  fets  of  “ Shipping;”  “ A Holy  Fa- 
mily ;”  feveral  “ Madonas  ;”  a “ View  of  Pont-neuf,  at 
Park  ;”  “ St.  Profper,”  a fcarce  print  ; five  fmall  ovals,  in' 
which  is  reprefented  “ Death  carrying  away  perfons  of  vari- 
ous ages  ;”  “ Death  mounted  on  the  fkeleton  of  a horfe  ;” 
“ Pai  naffus  ;”  and  the  “ Rock,”  both  fcarce  ; “ Animals 
“ Beggars  ;”  and  various  fets  of  “ Hunting  ;”  “ Ship- 
ping ;”  “ Landlcapes  ;”  “ Ornaments,”  &c.  Strutt. 

Bella  Polla,  or  Terra  Polla,  in  Geography,  a fmall 
high  ifland,  refembling  two  iflands  with  lofty  round  hills, 
10  leagues  N.  E.  by  N.  from  cape  Angelo,  and  4 leagues 
N.  N.  W.  from  Grava  ifland ; fituate  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Morea  in  the  Archipelago. 

Bella,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  PhaljENA  (lomlyx,) 
found  in  North  America.  The  wings  are  yellow,  with 
fix  rows  of  black  dots  ; pofterior  wings  red,  with  black 
tips.  Linn.  Muf.  Eud.  Ulr. 

BELL AB  RE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Le  Blanc.  The  place  contains  895,  and  the 
canton  6672  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  300  kilio- 
metres  and  1 1 communes. 

BELLAC,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  feated 
on  the  Vincon.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  old  fortified 
caftle,  eredted  in  the  10th  century,  and  contains  about 
2500  inhabitants.  The  place  contains  3901,  and  the  canton 
10,854  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  255  kiliometres 
and  9 communes.  N.  lat.  46’  7'.  E.  long.  o°  57'. 

BELLADAC,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of 
Diarbekir,  45  miles  weft  oi  Rabba. 

BELLADONNA  lily,  in  Botany.  See  Amaryllis. 

Belladonna,  a name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  deadly 
nightjhade,  becaufe  the  ladies  make  a cofmetic  of  the  juice, 
or  diililled  water,  which  they  ufe  to  make  their  complexion 
fair  and  white.  Ray. 

Others  derive  the  name  from  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
this  plant : “ Quod  infomnis  pulchras  oflendat  virgines  femi- 
nafque.”  Bod.  Comment,  in  Theophraft.  10;  8.  See 
Atropa. 
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BellADONNAs  in  Entomology  ; Papilio  Cardui,  is  defend- 
ed under  this  name  in  the  Fauna  Suecica.  Linn.  i.  n.  77$. 

BELL  AIRE,  in  Geography , a poll  town  of  America, 
near  the  centre  of  Harford  country  in  Maryland,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  country.  It  contains  a court-houie  and 
gaol,  and  has  but  few  inhabitants.  Diitant  from  Harford 
6 miles,  N.  W.  22.  N.  E.  from  Baltimore,  and  8(>  W.  S.W. 
from  Philadelphia. 

BELLANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  17  miles 
nbrtli  of  Como.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  precipice; 
rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  a chafin,  through  which  a furious 
torrent  forces  its  way.  A bridge  is  thrown  acrois  the  chaftn, 
from  which  the  fpeftator  looks  down  into  a deep  gulf,  and  an 
aqueduct  is  conducted  along  the  deep  fides  oi  the  rock. 

BELLARGUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio 
(Pleb.  rur.)  deferibed  by  Efper ; and  is  Papilio  Adonis, 
Gmel,  & c. 

BELLARMIN,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a cardinal  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  molt  famous  controverlial  writers  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano,  a town  of  Tufcany,  in 
jyqz,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1560. 
He  was  ordained  prieft  by  Janfenius  in  1 569,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  advanced  to  the  theological  chair  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Louvain.  Having  remained  feven  years  in  the  Low 
Countries,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  157 6,  began  to  read 
Iedtures  at  Rome  on  controverfial  fubjedts  ; and  having  been 
honoured  bv  three  fucceffive  popes  with  important  commif- 
fions,  he  was,  in  1598,  nominated  to  the  cardinalate  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  with  this  diftinguifhiiig  eulogium  : “ We  choofe 
him  becaufe  the  church  of  God  does  not  polfefs  his  equal  in 
learning.”  In  1602,  he  was  created  archbifhop  cf  Capua  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  he  would  have  been  raifed  to  the  papal 
chair,  if  he  bad  not  been  a Jefuit.  In  about  four  years  he 
refigned  his  archbifhopric,  upon  being  recalled  to  Rome  by 
pope  Paul  III.  and  here  he  continued  his  fervices  to  the 
church,  till  the  year  1621,  when  he  retired  from  the  Vati- 
can to  a houfe  of  his  order,  in  which  he  died  the  fame  year, 
at  the  age  of  79.  When  he  was  vifited  in  his  laft  illneis  by 
pope  Gregory  XV.  he  expreffed  his  profound  veneration  for 
the  pontiff,  as  Chrift’s  vicar  on  earth,  by  fainting  him  on  his 
entrance  with  the  words  of  the  centurion  to  Chrift:  “ Lord, 
I am  not  worthy  that  thou  fnouldell  come  under  my  roof.” 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral  it  was  rieceffary  -to  keep  off  the 
populace  by  a military  guard,  as  they  profit'd  on,  either  to 
touch  his  body  or  to  procure  fome  rehc  of  his  garments,  as 
if  he  had  been  a faint, 

Bellarmin  was  a very  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion againfl  the  reformers;  and  for  fome  years  his  arguments 
Svere  felt  tied  by  proteftant  divines  as  fpecial  objects  of  refu- 
tation. His  famous  work  is  “ A Body  of  Controverfy,” 
written  in  Latin,  and  frequently  reprinted  ; cf  which  the  bell 
edition  is  that  of  Prague  in  172 1,  4 vols.  folio.  The  flyle 
of  this  work,  without  pretending  to  purity  or  elegance,  is 
perfpicuous,  precife,  and  free  from  fcholaflic  barbariim. 
Plis  manner  is  diffindl  and  methodical ; and  his  llatements  of 
the  opinions  and  obje&ions  to  his  adverfaries  are  fn  fair  and 
lo  forcible,  that  it  has  been  queftioned  by  fome  of  his  own 
party,  whether  his  works  were  not  likely  to  do  more  harm- 
than  good.  In  his  proofs  and  refutations,  however,  he  is 
very  copious  ; and  difplays  an  extent  of  learning  in  fcriptural 
criticifm,  in  the  commentaries  of  fathers  and  councils,  and 
in  the  doftrine  and  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  becom- 
ing a controverfiaiift,  who  determines  every  point  by  autho- 
rity, and  net  by  reafoning.  With  lefpeft  to  the  doctrines  of 
predeftination  and  efficacious  grace,  he  is  more  an  Auguftini- 
an  than  a Jefuit ; nor  does  he  adopt  that  lax  morality  which 
was  inculcated  by  fome  of  his  0 \*a  order,  .6 e fides  this  pria» 


cipal  work,  he  wrote  “ A Commentary  on  the  Pfalms 
‘ e Sermons  ;”  £<  A Treatife  on  Ecclefiaiiical  Hiftories  ;'y 
“ A Treatife  on  the  Temporal  Authority  of  the  Pope,” 
againfl  Barclay  ; “ The  Groans  of  the  Dove “ On  the 
Obligations  of  Bifhops  ;”  and  “ A Hebrew  Grammar.” 
Some  of  his  works,  and  particularly  his  book  on  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  raifed  adverfaries  againfl  him  in 
his  own  communion,  w hi  lit  his  declaration  of  the  right  of  the 
pontiffs  to  depofe  princes,  caufed  it  to  be  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  ; his  affertion  of  the  indirect  power  of  the 
popes  in  temporal  matters,  fo  offended  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  Sixtus  V.  caufed  it  to  be  inferibed  in  the  Index  of  the 
Inquifition.  Some  proteilants,  by  excefs  of  zeal,  injured 
their  own  caufe,  by  circulating  unfounded  and  malignant 
calumnies  againfl  his  morals,  &c.  Jofeph  Scaliger  has  even 
afferted,  that  he  did  riot  believe  a word  of  the  doctrines  he 
defended,  whereas  it  is  moll  probable  that  he  inclined  to 
fuperftition  in  faith,  and  to  fcrupulofity  in  pradlice.  At  his- 
death  he  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  foul  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  other  half  to  Jefus  Chrift  ; and  it  is  laid,  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  vermin  that  infefted  his  body  to  be  rno- 
lefted  ; under  the  plea,  that  thele  animals  had  no  other  pa- 
radife  than  their  prefent  exiftence,  of  which  it  was  cruel  to- 
deprive  them.  His  right  to  canonization  was  ftrongly 
urged  ; and  the  popes  were  prevented  from  allowing  his. 
claim  merely  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  thofe  fovereignr 
whofe  temporal  rights  he  had  oppofed.  Gen.  Didl.  Nouv. 
Di£l.  Hift.  Mofheim.  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  221,  &c. 

BELLAS,  in  Geography,  a fmaU  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftremadura,  containing  about  1240  inhabitants. 

BELLATOR,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  CrMEr 
(fpinofus).  It  is  brown  above,  beneath  yellowifh:  antena; 
black  annulated  with  white.  Gmelin.  A nativeof  Cayenne^ 
This  is  Coreus  Bellator  of  Fabricius. 

BELLATRIX,  in  AJlronomy,  a ruddy,  glittering  liar 
of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  Orion. 

Ittakes  its  name  from  helium,  asbeingancientlyfuppofed  to 
have  great  influence  in  kindling  wars,  and  forming  warriors. 

BELLAY,  William  du,  in  Biography,  a French  ge. 
neral,  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Francis  I.  by  h’-s 
valour  as  an  officer,  and  by  his  talents  as  a negociator.  He 
was  affiduous  and  fucceftful  in  his  efforts  for  inducing  fome 
of  the  univerfities  of  France  to  pronounce  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  divorce  of  king  Henry  VIII.  from  his  queen  Catharine 
and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  embaflies  to  Germany  for  the 
purpofe  of  conciliating  the  princes  of  the  proteftant  league, 
and  evading  their  objections  againfl  the  king  his  matter's  fe- 
verity  in  punilhing  heretics.  Bellay  was  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  his  addrefsin  penetrating,  by  his  fpies  and  in- 
trigues, into  the  riefigns  of  the  enemy  ; he  fucceeded  in 
Piedmont,  whither  he  was  fent  in  quality  of  viceroy,  and 
took  feveral  towns  from  the  Imperialifts.  Being  delirous  of 
communicating  in  perfon  fome  important  intelligence  to  the 
king,  and  being  very  infirm,  he  ordered  a litter  for  his  con- 
veyance; but  having  paffed  the  mountains  of  Tarara,  betwixt 
Lyons  and  Roan,  he  was  under  a neceflity  of  flopping  at  St. 
Zaphorin,  where  he  died  January  10th  1543.  Fie  was 
buried  in  rhe  church  of  Mans,  and  a noble  monument  was 
erefled  to  his  memory.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works; 
of  which  the  principal  was  “ The  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,” 
in  Latin  and  French,  which  he  divided  into  ogdoades,  or 
different  parts,  each  confifting  of  eight  books.  Of  this 
work  fome  few  fragments  only  remain,  preferved  by  his  bro- 
ther MartinDu  Bellay,  in  his  “ Memoirs  from  1513  to  1543.” 
They  are  written  in  a fimple  and  lively  manner,  but  are 
fome  what  partial  in  favour  of  Francis  I. 
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Bellay  was  one  of  thefirft  French  writers  who  expveffed 
a doubt  of  the  miraculous  fad!s  recorded  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Gen.  Gift. 

Bellay,  John  du , a cardinal,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  in  1492;  and  having  made  confiderable 
proficiency  in  literature,  was  highly  efteemed  by  Francis  I. 
By  him  he  was  employed  in  feveral  embalfies,  particularly  in 
negociating  a reconciliation  between  Henry  VIII*  of  Eng- 
land and  the  fee  of  Rome  ; and  he  was  advanced  by  him  to 
feveral  confiderable  preferments.  Bellay,  in  the  bufinefs  of 
king  Henry,  vifited  the  pope  at  Rome,  where  he  continued, 
and  in  1535,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  As  foon  as 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  hoftile  deiigns  of  Charles  V.  he 
returned  to  France,  and  refilled  that  prince’s  invafion  of 
Provence  in  1536,  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  Francis,  with 
as  much  military  vigour  as  prudence,  and  he  exerted  iiimfelf 
in  putting  the  metropolis,  and  other  places  in  Picardy  and 
Champagne  in  a formidable  ftate  of  defence.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  I.  his  credit  declined  by  the  intrigues  of  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  and  retiring  to  Rome,  he  refigned  his  pre- 
ferments to  France,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Oftia.  He  was 
fo  much  refpedled  by  his  brother  cardina's,  that  they  had 
thoughts  of  railing  him  to  the  pontificate,  when  he  died  in 
1560  at  Rome,  aged  68  years.  Bellay  was  diftinguilhed  as 
a patron  of  literature ; and  by  his  advice,  in  concurrence 
with  that  of  Budasus,  Francis  I.  founded  the  royal  college 
in  1529.  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
French.  In  the  Latin  language  he  wrote  fome  harangues, 
and  an  apology  for  Francis  I.  and  in  the  latter  three  books 
of  poems,  confilling  of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams,  pub- 
li filed  by  R.  Stephens,  in  1546.  Gen.  Did!. 

Bellay,  Joachim  du,  a French  poet,  was  born  at  Lire 
in  Anjou,  about  the  year  3524  ; and  amidft  various  domeltic 
misfortunes,  which  marked  his  earlier  years,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poets.  At 
length  his  own  performances  in  verfe  made  him  known  at 
court,  and  he  became  the  delight  of  Francis  I.  Henry  II. 
and  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  charadterifed  by 
the  appellation  of  the  “ French  Ovid,”  which  feemed  to 
have  not  improperly  been  bellowed  upon  him,  on  account, 
partly,  of  the  fweetnefs  and  facility  of  his  mufe,  and  partly 
of  the  licentioufnefs  of  fome  of  his  pieces.  In  the  fonnet  he 
particularly  excelled1,  and  a rank  has  been  affigned  to  him  as  a 
poet  next  to  that  of  Ronfard.  He  followed  his  relation  the 
cardinal  to  Rome;  and  on  returning  with  him  to  France  as 
his  agent,  he  loll  his  favour  in  coniequence  of  charges  of  ir- 
rehgion  and  immorality  that  were  alleged  again!!  him.  But 
another  relation,  who  was  bilhop  of  Paris,  gave  him  a ca- 
nonry  in  his  church  in  1555,  and  he  had  the  profpedl  of 
further  preferment ; but  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy, 
January  1,1561.  His  French  poems  were  publifhed  in  1561, 
and  his  Latin  ones  in  1561.  Nouv.  Did!.  Hill. 

BELLE  de  Nu<it,  in  Botany,  a name  which  the  French 
give  to  the  flower  of  the  Jalap. 

Belle  hay,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  great  bay,  called  Fortune  bay,  on  the  fouth  coal!  of  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. — Alfo,  an- 
other bay  on  the  N.  W.  fide  of  the  fame  ifland,  6 or  8 leagues 
N.  W.  from  the  bay  of  Illes,  and  about  as  much  S.  W. 
from  the  fmall  bay  of  Higournachet. 

Belle  Dune,  La,  or  Jdandfome  Town,  a long  project- 
ing barren  point,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Chaleur  bay  in  North 
America,  about  8 leagues  N.  N.  W.  of  Nipifiguit,  where 
temporary  cod  and  herring  fifheries  are  carried  on  by  differ- 
ent people  ; no  trade  being  eftablifhed  at  the  place. 

Belle  ijle,  BelleiJle-en-Mer,  or  BeUiJle,  an  ifland  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  near  the  W.  coaft  of  France  ; about  9 miles  long, 
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and  from  7.  to  4 broad,  furrounded  by  fceep  rocks,  wh?ch» 
together  with  the  fortifications,  render  the  conqueft  of  it 
difficult.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1761,  but  reftored 
at  the  peace  in  1763.  The  foil  is  various,  rocky,  with  fait 
marfhes,  and  fome  fertile  grounds.  Befides  Palais,  the  ca- 
pital, it  contains  three  other  fmall  towns,  and  about  twenty 
villages.  N.  lat.  47°  17'  30".  W.  long.  30  6'  30". 

¥>'a\,\.Y.-iJle-fur-Mer,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitridl  of  L’Orient,  by  the 
late  French  arrangement,  contains  2496,  and  the  canton 
5569  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  10c  kiliometres 
and  5 communes. — Alio,  a fmall  ifland  of  France,  in  the 
river  Loire,  in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  half  a 
league  weft  of  St.  Mathurin.- — Alfo,  an  ifland  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  northern  part  of  Newfoundland,  eaft  of  Canada- 
head  between  50°  4 and  50°  50'.  N.  lat.  and  between 
550  39'.  and  550  46'.  W.  long. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  North 
America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftraits  of  this  name,  between 
the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the 
north  end  of  Newfoundland.  The  ifland  is  about  7 leagues 
in  circuit,  and  lies  16  miles  from  the  neareft  land  on  the 
coal!  of  Labrador,  or  New  Britain.  On  the  north-weft 
fide  it  has  a harbour  for  fifhing  veffels,  or  fmall  craft, 
called  “ Lark  harbour  and,  on  the  E.  point,  it  has  ano- 
ther fmall  harbour  or  cove,  which  will  admit  fhahops.  The 
narrow  channel  betwixt  Newfoundland  and  the  c*oaft  of 
Labrador,  called  the  “ Straits  of  Belle  Iflc,”  receive 
feveral  rivers  from  the  coaft  of  Labrador.  Thefe  ftraits 
lead  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  N.  E.  and  are 
diftant  5 leagues  N.  from  Newfoundland.  The  north 
point  of  the  ifland  is  in  N.  lat.  510  57  , and  the  fouth  point 
in  N.  lat.  51 J 48'.  and  W.  long.  55'  40'. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
of  Ireland  in  lougli  Erne,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  6 
miles  S.  E.  of  Ennifkillen. 

¥>ZbLU-iJle-en-Terre,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Northern  coaft,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrid!  of  Guingamp.  Seated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Guer ; 3 leagues  weft  of  Guingamp.  The  place  contains 
812,  and  the  canton  9118  inhabitants:  the  territory  in- 
cludes 152-5  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

Belle  plaine,  a valley  of  Piedmont,  in  the  Alps,  fituate 
partly  in  the  county  of  Nice,  partly  in  the  county  of  Tenda, 
a few  miles  N.  W.  of  Saorgio. 

BELLDE'FENSE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote-d’or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid! 
of  Beaune.  The  place  contains  17^7,  and  the  canton  10,324 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  2 15  kiliometres  and  17 
communes. 

BELLEI’OREST,  Francis  du,  in  Biography,  was  born 
at  a village  called  Sarzan,in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  153*0, 
and  after  an  early  education  in  the  court  of  Navarre,  was 
fent  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Touloufe.  But  employing  himfelf 
in  writing  panegyrics  in  bad  verfes,  on  all  the  nobleffe  in  and 
about  Touloufe,  by  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  praife  and 
entertainment,  he  removed  to  the  capital : and  by  attention 
and  induftry  attained  to  fome  reputation  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  fo  that  he  gained  the  poft  of 
h i ft  oriographer-roy  al,  which  he  afterwards  loft  for  want  of  pay- 
ing due  regard  to  fad!  in  his  produd!ions.  He  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  more  than  50  works  on  different  fubjedls,  during 
a life  of  53  years,  as  he  died  at  Paris  in  1583.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  there  was  neither  tongue  nor  fcience  which  he 
did  not  profane.  His  moft  fertile  topic  was  hiftory  : and  he 
publiffied  compilations  of  “Tragical  Hiftoriesp’and  “ Won- 
derful Hiftories.”  Theonly  two  works  worth  recording  are, 
“ The  Hiftory  of  the  nine  Kings  of  France,  of  the  Name  of 
Charles,”  folio;  and  “ The  Annals  of  general  Hiftory  of 
S France,” 
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’France,”  Par.  1600,  2 vols.  folio,  in  which  lad  work  are 
feveral  curious  faCts,  intermixed  with  fables,  and  therefore 
having  no  authority.  Gen.  DiCt.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hid. 

BELL  EGA  RDE,  Jo  hn-Baptist  MoRVANDE,ufually 
called  the  “Abbe,”  was  born  of  a family  of  rank  in  the 
diocefe  of  Nantes  in  1648,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
the  Jefuits.  His  take  and  (tyle  were  formed  by  father  Bou- 
hours,  under  whom  he  ranked  as  a ddciple.  Attached  to 
the  principles  of  Defcartes,  which  were  oppofed  by  them, 
he  abandoned  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  after  continuing  in  it 
16  or  17  years,  and  taking  pried’s  orders  ; and  entered  into 
the  world,  preaching  occaiionallv  with  applaufe,  but  devot- 
ing himfelf  chiefly  to  tiie  profeflipn  of  an  author.  Under 
this  character  he  wrote  many  books,  and  fupported  himfelf 
chiefly  by  the  profits  accruing  from  them,  didributing  to 
the  poor  every  thing  that  exceeded  a bare  maintenance. 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  deflded  from  his  literary  la- 
bours, fold  his  books,  and  retired  to  the  community  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  at  Paris,  edabliflied  for  the  lupport  of  poor 
priefls,  and  here  he  died  in  1734.  Elis  voluminous  publi- 
cations confifl  chiefly  of  tranflations  from  the  works  of  St. 
John  Chryfoflom,  St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzus,  St. 
Ambrofe,  Thomas  a Kempis,  &c.  and  alio  from  Ovid,  Vir- 
gil, and  other  profane  writers.  His  flyle  is  pure  and  ele- 
gant ; but  he  often  miflakes  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  efpecially 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  fubjects  of  his  original  works 
are,  in  general,  morals,  and  matters  of  take.  Thofe  that 
have  been  mod  favourably  received  are,  “ Reflections  on  Ri- 
dicule “ Reflections  on  what  may  pleafe  and  difpleafe  in 
the  Commerce  of  the  World;”  and  “Reflections  on  Elegance 
and  Politenefs  of  Style.”  Thefe,  and  fome  other  pieces, 
form  a collection  of  14  fmall  volumes.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hid. 

Bellegarde,  in  Geography , a fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveiron  ; it  was  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1 674,  and  retaken  the  following  year  by  marihal 
Schomberg.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Louis  XIV. 
built  a regular  fortrefs  with  five  badions  to  defend  the  Py- 
renees ; 5 leagues  S.  of  Perpignan. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didriCt  of  Monturgis.  The  place  contains  754,  and 
the  canton  5791  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  172^ 
kiliometres  and  12  communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  didriCt  of  AubufTon  ; 2 leagues  ead  of  Aubufl’on. 
The  place  contains  1024,  and  the  canton  7638  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  165  kiliometres  and  9 communes. 

BELLEL  A Y,almall  town  or  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  andbifnopric  of  Bale,  with  a rich 
abbey  of  BenediCtines.  It  is  didant  about  20  miles  from 
Porentru,  in  a folitary  and  unpleafant  fituation,  furrounded 
by  mountains  and  iheltered  by  foreds.  In  this  place  is  in- 
dituted  a military  academy  for  young  nobility  and  gentry. 
BELLEM.  See  Belem. 

BELLEN,  a town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz;  9 miles  N.  E.  of  Zug. 

BELLENAVE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  didriCt  of 
Gannat,  3 leagues  N.  W.  of  Gannat. 

BELLENCOMB  RE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didriCt  of  Dieppe,  3 leagues  wed  of  Neufchatel,  and  5 
S.  S.E.  of  Dieppe.  The  place  contains  212,  and  the  can- 
ton 8085 inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  162^  kiliometres 
and  27  communes. 

BELL  NDEN,  William,  {^Bellendenus,  Lat.)  in  Bio- 
graphy, a man  of  extenfive  reading  and  refined  tade,  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  die  17th 
century.  He  was  profeffor  of  the  Belles  Lettres  ht  the  uni- 
Vol.  IV. 
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veriity  of  Paris  in  1602,  and  continued  for  a confiderable 
time  in  that  capital,  even  after  he  was  made  mader  of  the 
pleas  or  requeds  to  king  James  I.  of  England.  At  Paris  he 
publifhed,  in  1608,  his  “ Cicero  Princeps,”  containing  a 
body  of  extracts  from  Cicero’s  writings,  relative  to  the 
maxims  of  monarchical  government,  and  the  duties  of  a 
prince.  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  he  prefixed  to  it  a treatife  “ De  Proceflu  et  Scriptori- 
bus  Rei  politico,”  in  which  there  is  a rich  vein  of  mafeuline 
fenfe  and  fervent  piety.  The  origin  of  our  errors  in  religion, 
and  of  our  defects  in  policy  and  morals,  is  traced  out  with, 
confiderable  accuracy  and  learning.  But  while  the  author 
condemns  the  mondrous  tenets  of  ancient  idolatry,  and  the 
grofs  corruptions  of  philofophy,  he  bedows  many  jud  en- 
comiums on  the  wifdom  and  the  patriotifm  of  fome  ancient 
legiflators.  In  1 61 2,  the  author  publifhed  a work  iimilar  to 
the  former,  under  the  title  of  “Cicero  Conful,  Senator  Se- 
natufque  Romanus on  the  nature  of  the  confular  office, 
and  the  conditution  of  the  Roman  fenate.  Encouraged  by 
the  reception  given  by  the  public  to  thefe  works,  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a third  work,  “ De  Statu  prifei  Orbis,” 
which  was  to  contain  a hidory  of  the  projects  of  government 
and  philofophy  from  the  antediluvian  times  to  their  various 
degrees  of  improvement  under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  prince  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  ; but  when  he  bad  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  print  a few  copies  of  this  work,  in  the  year  1615,  it  was 
fuggefted  to  him,  that  his  three  treatife.,,  “ De  Statu  Prin- 
cipis  “ De  Statu  Reipublicse  and  “ De  Statu  Orbis,” 
being  on  fimilar  and  connected  fubjeCts,  might  be  united  in 
one  work  ; accordingly  they  were  republifhed  in  this  form 
under  the  title  of  “ Belendenus  de  Statu,”  in  1616.  Bel- 
lenden  afterwards  projected  a more  extenfive  work,  “De Tri- 
bus Luminibus  Romanorum,”  in  which  Seneca  and  Pliny 
were  to  be  joined  to  Cicero  ; but  death  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  his  whole  plan.  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  a 
man  of  extenfive  knowledge  and  found  judgment.  His  La- 
tin dyle  is  formed  upon  that  of  Cicero  ; and  he  embraces 
every  opportunity  of  interweavingthe  mod  choice  and  proper 
phrafeology  from  the  Roman  orator,  even  whild  he  is  ex- 
prefling his  own  fentiments,  fo  that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to 
diftinguifh  fentences  cited  from  Cicero,  from  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  book  “ De  Statu,”  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1787,  8vo.  by  an  anonymous  editor,  (fuppofed  to  be  the 
learned  Dr.  Parr,)  with  a Latin  preface  by  the  editor,  re- 
lating to  the  politics  and  public  characters  of  that  period, 
and  beautiful  engravings  of  Mr.  Burke,  lord  North,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  to  whom  the  three  treatifes  are  refpeCtively  dedi- 
cated, To  preierv<>  the  memory  of  every  compofition 
which  flowed  from  the  pen  of  Bellendenus,  the  editor  has 
inferted  an  epithaiamium  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  and 
a “ panegyricum  carmen”  on  the  embafly  to  Spain.  Thefe 
verfes  were  found  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

The  editor  owns  his  firm  conviction  that  Dr.  Middleton, 
in  his  celebrated  hidory  of  Cicero,  was  much  indebted  to 
the  writings  of  Bellendenus,  although  he  has  never  men- 
tioned his  name.  Pref.  to  Bellendenus  de  Statu.  Monthly 
Review,  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  491,  & c.  vol.  lxxvii.  p.  504,  See. 

BELLEREAU,  in  eography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  didriCt  cf  Nancy,  2 leagues  S.  E.  of  Pont-a-Mouffon. 

BELLEROPHON,in  Fabulous Hijlory, the  foil  of'Glau- 
cus,  king  of  Ephyrax  or  Corinth,  was  contemporary  with 
Jafon.  Under  a charge  of  homicide,  as  fome  fay,  on  his  own 
brother,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Pnetus,  king 
of  Argos,  where  he  was  accufed  by  Sthenobasa,  or  a6  Homer 
fays,  Anttea,  the  wife  of  Proetus,  of  an  attempt  upon  her 
chaftity.  For  this  inlult  Prsetus  fent  him  to  Jobates,  his 
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father-in-law,  king  of  Lycia,  with  private  inftruftions  to  put 
him  to  death.  Jobates  demurring  againft  the  execution  of 
thefe  orders,  employed  hiin  in  feveral  dangerous  expeditions 
a£ainft  the  Solymi,  and  againft  the  Amazons,  from  which 
he  returned  victorious.  Having  thus  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  Jobates,  he  obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  a 
fettlement  in  a fertile  part  of  Lycia,  where  he  reigned  and 
brought  up  his  family.  From  Homer’s  account,  which  re- 
prefents  him  as  “ hated  by  the  gods,  and  wandering  in  the 
Aleian  plain,  a prey  to  melancholy,  and  avoiding  all  com- 
merce with  men,”  he  feems  to  have  become  infane,  and  to 
have  died  in  that  ftate.  To  his  various  exploits  Homer  and 
other  writers  have  annexed  the  ftory  of  his  killing  the  triform 
monftcr  called  the  Chimsera,  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  flying 
hone  Pegafus,  granted  him  by  Minerva  and  trained  for  his 
ule.  Of  the  numerous  conjeftures  that  have  been  offered 
for  the  explication  of  this  fable,  we  (hall  only  mention  that 
of  Bochart,  (Phaleg.  1.  i.  c.  6.)  who  fuggefts,  that  in  his 
expedition  againft  the  Solymi,  he  overcame  them,  and  alfo 
their  three  gods,  which  they  painted  on  their  enflgns,  in 
the  feveral  forms  of  a lion,  a goat,  and  a dragon  ; and 
which  he  probably  joined  together  on  his  own,' in  memory 
of  his  con-queft  ; and  this  gave  birth  to  the  fable  of  his 
killing  the  monfter  Chimsera.  Homer.  Iliad.  vL  Anc. 
Univ.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  97 , &c. 

BELLES  LETTRES,  confidered  as  fynonymous  with 
polite  literature , however  vaguely  and  indefinitely  thefe  terms 
Itave  been  often  ufed,  properly  comprehend  thofe  fubjefts 
that  relate  to  man  as  a being  endowed  with  fenfes  of  talle 
and  imagination,  which  were  intended  to  embelliTh  his  mind, 
and  to  fupply  him  with  rational  and  ufeful  entertainment. 
In  this  reftrifted  fenfe  they  include  the  origin,  ftrufture,  and 
various  kinds  of  language,  or  gTammar,  univerfal  and  parti- 
cular, criticifm,  rhetoric  in  its  whole  extent  of  compofition, 
ftyle,  and  elocution  ; hiftory,  in  its  feveral  departments,  an- 
cient and  modern,  general  and  fpecial,  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry.  In  the  diftribution  of  the  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
eftabliflied  at  Paris  in  1792,  the  belles-lettres  comprehend 
general  grammar,  languages,  rhetoric,  geography,  hiftory, 
antiquities,  and  numilmatography  ; whereas,  thofe  parts  of 
learning  that  are  of  a more  grave,  fifolime,  or  abftrufe  kind, 
and  that  are  more  immediately  the  objects  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  fuch  as  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics,  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  are 
ufually  referred,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  to  theclafs  of  fciences. 
This  diftinftion,  however,  is  not  rigidly  obferved,  even 
by  Rollin  and  others,  who  profeffedlv  treat  of  the  belles  let- 
tres.  In  their  confined  and  appropriate  meaning,  they  open 
a field  of  inveftigation  peculiar  to  thefnfelves.  Their  pro- 
vince comprehends  every  thing  that  relates  to  beauty,  har- 
mony, grandeur,  and  elegance  ; every  thing  that  can  foothe 
the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affeftions.  They 
prefent  human  nature  under  a different  afpeft  from  that 
which  it  affumes,  when  viewed  by  other  fciences.  They 
bring  to  light  various  fprings  of  aftion,  which,  without 
their  aid,  might  have  paffed  unobferved  ; and  which,  though 
of  a delicate  nature,  frequently  exert  a powerful  influence 
on  feveral  departments  of  human  life.  Such  ftudies  have 
alfo  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercife  our  reafon 
without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  enquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ; profound,  but  not  dry  or  abllrufe.  They  drew 
flowers  in  the  path  of  fcience  ; and  while  they  keep  the 
mind  bent,  in  fume  degree,  and  aftive,  they  relieve  it  at  the 
fame  time  from  that  more  toilfome  labour  to  which  it  muft 
fubmit  in  the  acquisition  of  neceffary  erudition,  or  the  invef- 
tigation of  abftraft  truth,  Befides,  the  ftudy  of  polite  li- 
terature furnifties  an  agreeable  amufement  for  thofe  intervals 
©f  leifure  which  occur  in  every  man’s  life ; and  thus  pre- 


vents his  being  a burden  to  himfelf,  or  recurring  to  the  indul- 
gence of  pernicious  pafiions,  and  the  purfuit  of  licentious 
pleafures.  Tile  fatisfaftions  which  this  ftudy  imparts,  oc- 
cupy a kind  of  middle  ftation  between  thofe  of  mere  fenfe 
and  thofe  of  pure  intellect : they  refrefh  the  mind  after  the 
toils  of  intellect:,  and  the  labours  of  abftraft  (hfdy  ; and  they, 
gradually  raife  it  above  the  attachments  of  fenfe,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue.  Of  thofe,  whofe  minds, 
in  early  life  incline  to  polite  literature,  good  hopes  may  be 
entertained,  as  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn  is  favourable  to 
many  virtues  ; whereas,  to  be  entirely  void  of  relifli  for  elo- 
quence, poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  an  unpromifing 
fymptom  of  youth,  and  furniihes  fufpicions  of  their  being- 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  deilined  to  drudge  in  the 
more  vulgar  and  illiberal  purfuits  of  life.  A cultivated 
taile  increafes  fenfibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  paf- 
fions,  by  giving  them  frequent  exercife,  while  it  tends  to 
weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions  : 

“ Ingenuas  didiciffe  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  ncc  finiteffe  feros.” 

“ Thefe  polifh’d  arts  have  humaniz’d  mankind, 

Soften’d  the  rude,  and  calm’d  the  boift’rous  mind.” 
The  elevated  fentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  hiftory,  are  often  bringing  under  our  view, 
naturally  tend  to  nourifh  in  our  minds  public  fpirit,  the  love 
of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration 
of  what  is  truly  illuftrious  and  great.  Although  it  fnould 
not  be  faid  that  the  improvement  of  taffe  and  virtue  are  the 
fame,  or  that  they  may  be  always  expected  to  co-exift  in 
an  equal  degree  ; yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  exercife 
of  taite  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  moil  admired  productions  of  genius,  in  poetry 
or  in  profe,  almoft  every  one  rifes  with  fome'good  impreflions 
left  on  his  mind  ; and  though  thefe  may  not  always  be  du- 
rable, they  are  at  lead  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of 
difpofing  the  heart  to  virtue.  Indeed,  without  poffefiing  the 
virtuous  affedlions  in  a ftrong  degree,  no  man  can  attain 
eminence  in  the  fublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  muft  feci 
what  a good  man  feels,  if  he  expeCts  greatly  to  move,  or  to 
intereft  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour, virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  fpirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  thofe 
high  ideas,  which  attraft  the  admiration  of  ages  ; and  if 
this  fpirit  be  neceffary  to  produce  the  1110ft  diftinguifhed 
efforts  of  eloquence,  it  mull  be  neceffary  alfo  to  relifliing 
them  with  proper  tafte  and  feeling.  Blair’s  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  left.  1.  Rollin’s  Me- 
thod of  treating  and  ftudying  the  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i. 
p.  3,  & c.  M,  de  Rofenftein’s  Oration,  delivered  before 
the  Swedifti  Academy,  tranflated  by  N.  G.  Agander. 

BELLESME,  in  Geography.  See  Belesme. 

BELLEVILLE,  a town  of  Fiance,  in  the  department 
of  Paris,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  St. 
Denis,  half  a league  eaft  of  Paris. — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Villefranche,  leagues  north  of  Ville- 
franche. — The  place  contains  2039,  and  the  canton  1 1,528 
inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  145  kilometres  and  12 
communes. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  and  the  diftrift  of  Montaigne,  orte  league  north  of 
La  Roche-f ur-Yon. 

BELLEVOIS,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  fea  pieces, 
known  through  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a good  painter,  died 
in  1684.  His  fubjefts  are  views  of  havens,  fea-ports,  fhores, 
calms,  and  dorms  at  fea  ; but  in  his  calms  he  (hews  his  pe- 
culiar excellence.  Histoueh  is  light, and  his  colouring  clear;' 
the  perfpeftive  of  his  fea-ports  and  buildings  is  true,  and 
has  an  agreeable  effeft;  his  dries  are  generally  bright,  and 
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judicioufly  managed;  and  his  colouring  is  tranfparent.  His 
'figures  are  indifferent,  and  without  much  expreffion.  His 
piftures  occur  in  public  fales,  and  fome  of  his  bell  ftyle  fetch 
a tolerable  price.  Pilkington. 

BELLEVUE,  or  L-  s-Bo.hu>  i n Geography,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Charolles.  The  place  con- 
tains 2800  and  tiie  canton  9406  inhabitants  : the  territory 
includes  322  ! kiliometres  and  13  communes. 

BELLEY,  Lat.  Belica,  a town  of  France,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  a diftrift  in  the  department  of  the  Ain, 
before  the  revolution  the  capital  of  Le  Bugey,  and  fee  of 
a bilhop,  feated  among  hills  and  final!  eminences,  about  2 
miles  from  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  miles  call;  of  Lyons.  The 
place  contains  3727  and  the  canton  12,1 18  inhabitants:  the 
territory  comprehends  95  kiliometres  and  22  communes. 
N.  lat.  450  45'.  E.  long.  5 15  • 

BELLGROVE,  a town  of  America,  in  Bergen  county, 
New  Jerfey,  on  the  road  to  Albany,  within  half  a mile  of 
the  line  that  feparates  New  York  from  New  Jerfey,  which 
extends  from  Delaware  river  to  that  ofHudfon  ; diilant  24 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

BELLI,  in  Modern  Hijiory,  the  name  of  a fociety  or  fed! 
among  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  kingdoms  of 
Sierra  Leona,  which  is  properly  a lchool  orfeminary  for  the 
education  of  children,  renewable  every  25th  year  by  order  of 
the  king,  who  is  viiitor  or  fuperior  of  the  college.  Plere  the 
young  men  learn  to  dance,  fight,  fiih,  hunt,  and  above  all,  to 
chant  a certain  hymn,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  college, 
they  call  “ bellidong,”  or  the  praifes  of  belli : thefe  fongs 
confift  only  of  a repetition  of  the  fame  lewd  expreffion s,  en- 
forced by  the  molt  indecent  and  lafcivious  poftures.  When 
a young  negro  is  become  an  adept  in  this  practice,  he  is  ad- 
mitted a fellow  of  the  college,  deemed  to  be  qualified  for  all 
employments,  temporal  and  fpiritual,  and  entitled  to  a num- 
ber of  important  privileges. 

BELLICA  columna,  in  Antiquity,  a column  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  from  which  the  confuls  or  feciales  call  javelins 
towards  the  enemy’s  country,  by  way  of  declaration  of  war. 

BELLICOSUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex, 
(oblong.us,)  that  inhabits  Africa.  It  is  of  a brown  colour  : 
pofterior  thighs  arched,  and  dentated  ; and  four  ipires  on 
the  abdomen.  Fabricius.  Gmelin, 

E £ L L I C U L I , or  B e l l 1 r 1 c 1 Marini,  among  Naturaljls, 
denotea  fpeciesof  fea-fhells  of  an  umbilical  figure,  fometimes 
of  a white  colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; and  fometimes  of  a 
yellow,  ftreaked  with  black  lines,  after  the  fnail  fafhion. 
BELLIDIASTRUM,  in  Botany . See  Doronicum. 
BELLIDIOIDES.  See  Chrysanthemum. 
BELLIEVRE,  Pompone  Da,  in  Biography,  chancel- 
lor of  France,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1529,  ftudied  at  Tou- 
loufe  and  Padua,  and  in  1575  became  fuperintendent  of  the 
finances,  and  in  1579  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Having  been  employed  in  feveral  important  embaffies  by 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  and IV.  he  was  created  chan- 
cellor by  the  latter  in  1599,  as  a recompence  for  his  fervices 
at  the  peace  of  Vervin.  In  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
was  enlightened,  inflexible,  inclined  to  aufterity,  and,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  temper,  to  occaiional  precipitance.  He  was 
diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  his 
talents  for  bufinefs.  In  1604,  he  loff  the  feals,  but  conti- 
nued in  the  polls  of  chancellor  and  prefident  of  the  coun- 
cil ; however,  he  ufed  to  fay,  regretting  his  lofs,  “ that  a 
chancellor  without  the  feals  was  a body  without  foul.”  He 
died  in  1607  ; and  feveral  eulogies  were  bellowed  on  his 
memory,  in  honour  of  the  regard  which  he  always  tellified 
to  learning'and  its  profeffors.  The  grandfon  of  the  former 
was  diftinguifhed,  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  by 


his  legal  and  diplomatic  talents ; and  was  founder  of  the  ge- 
neral hofpital  at  Paris.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hill. 

BELLIMO,  in  Modern  Iii/lory,  a mode  of  trial,  or  a 
kind  of  purgation,  praftifed  by  the  Negroes  in  the  interior 
countries  of  Africa,  when  perlons  are  accufed  of  murder  01- 
theft,  and  confilling  of  a compofition  of  certain  herbs  01- 
barks  of  trees,  which  they  oblige  the  accufed  to  hold  in  his 
hand,  under  a full  perfualion,  that,  if  he  be  guilty,  blillers 
will  immediately  rile  upon  the  Ikip.  Sometimes  the  bellimo 
confills  in  obliging  the  accufed  to  fwallow'a  large  glafs  of  a 
liquor  compofed  from  the  bark  of  the  neno  and  quoni  trees, 
which  the  negroes  believe  to  be  virulently  poifonous.  The 
innocent  immediately  rejeft  it  by  vomit;  but  the  guilty  Ihew 
a froth  about  the  mouth,  and  are  accordingly  judged  worthy 
of  death. 

BELLING  of  Hops,  denotestheir  opening-  and  expanding 
to  their  cullomary  lhape,  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  relation  to 
that  of  a bell.  Hops  blow  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  bell 
the  latter  end  of  Augull  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

BELLINGHAM,  in  Geography,  a linall  town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, England.  It  has  a market  on  Tuefday,  one 
fair  annually,  and  is  300  miles  north  of  .London.  In  1780, 
this  town  was  nearly  confumed  by  fire,  and  its  houfes  now 
only  amount  to  70,  and  inhabitants  to  337.  About  four 
miles  to  the  fouth  is  the  village  of  Wark,  where  are  the  keep 
and  iome  ruins  of  an  ancient  caille. 

Bellingham,  a fmall  farming  townfliip  of  America,  in 
Norfolk  comity,  Maffachufetts,  containing  735  inhabitants, 
20  miles  N.  from  Providence,  and  34  S.  from  Bofton. 

BELLINI,  Laurenc  e,  in  Biography,  a learned  and  in- 
genious phyfician,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  Pie  had 
the  advantage  of  being  educated  under  Manchetti,  Redi,  and 
Borelli,  and  profited  fo  well  by  their  inflruftions,  that  he 
was  made  profefibr  in  mathematics  and  philofophy  at  Pifa, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  alfo  no 
mean  proficient  in  oratory,  poetry,  and  mufic,  but  propofing 
to  praftife  medicine,  he  was  foon  advanced  to  the  chair  of 
profefibr  in  anatomy,  a poll  he  continued  to  fill  with  repu- 
tation for  near  thirty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
fupporters  of  the  medico-mathematic  fcliool,  who  attempted 
to  explain  the  funftions  of  the  body,  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
and  the  operations  of  medicines  on  mechanical  principles* 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  Archibald  Pitcairne,  who  read 
his  works  at  the  fchools  in  Edinburgh  during  the  life-time 
of  Belli. ii,  and  dedicated  one  of  Ins  own  works  to  him. 
When  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  Florence, 
by  Cofino  III.  who  appointed  him  his  phyfician,  and  about 
the  fame  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lancifi,  he  was 
made  honorary,  orconfulting  phyfician  to  pope  Clement  XI. 
but  having-  more  imagination  than  judgment,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  fquare  his  practice  to  his  theory,  he  was  generally 
unfuccefsful  in  his  treatment  of  difeafes,  and  thus  foon  for- 
feited the  favour,  Haller  fays,  both  of  his  prince  and  the 
public.  In  his  anatomical  refearches  he  was  more  fuccefsful, 
as  he  was  the  firft  who  accurately  defcrlbed  the  nervous  pa- 
pills  of  the  tongue,  and  difcovered  them  to  be  the  organ  of 
take,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his  “ Guftus  Organum 
ncviffime  Deprehenfum  Bonon,  1665,  i6to.  ; and  he  had 
before,  viz.  in  1662,  publilhed  “ De  Struftura  Renum,” 
Florent.  4th.  which  had  been  wall  received,  as  containing 
additional  information  on  the  anatomy  of  that  organ.  Thefe 
w-orks  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  though  now,  from 
the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  anatomy, 
but  Tittle  noticed.  In  1683,  he  publifhed  “ De  Urinis  et 
Pulfibus  De  Miflione  Sanguinis;”  “ De  Morbis  Ca- 
pitis et  Pectoris;”  being  in  aft,  diilinft  treatifes  on  thofe 
fubjefts,  4to.  Bonon.  This  is  a work  of  much  refearch 
and  obfervation,  though  often  obfcure  and  too  theoretical. 
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It  was  much  celebrated  in  its  time  ; and  Boerhaave,  who  pub- 
lifhed  an  edition  of  it  in  1717,  accompanied  it  with  a com- 
mendatory preface.  For  the  titles  of  the  remainder  of  Bel- 
lini’s productions,  fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  et  Anatom.  Fie 
died  in  1704.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bellini,  Gentile,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1421,  and  inftr'ufted  by  his  father  Gia- 
como, who  was  himfelfan  artift  in  the  art  of  painting,  both 
in  diitemper  and  in  oil.  Fie  was  employed  by  the  doge  to 
paint  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  and  he  executed  fevcral 
conliderable  works  for  others  of  the  nobility.  Flis  reputa- 
tion reaching  to  the  Ottoman  court,  he  was  invited  by  Ma- 
homet II.  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  honourably  en- 
tertained, and  employed  in  painting  the  portrait  of  the  em- 
peror, and  in  various  other  performances.  It  is  faid,  however, 
that  the  emperor  ordered  the  head  of  a flave  to  be  cut  off  in 
the  prefence  of  Bellini,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  incor- 
redtnefs  of  a picture  which  he  had  painted,  of  the  decollation 
of  St.  Johnthe  Baptih  ; but  the  fight  affedtedhis  mind  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  was  never  eafy  till  he  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  Mahomet,  before  his  departure, 
put  a gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  difmiffed  him  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  the  fenate  of  Venice,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  a penfion  for  life,  and  an  admiffion  into  the 
order  of  St.  Mark.  Vafari  mentions  a fea-fight,  painted  by 
this  mailer,  which  had  extraordinary  merit.  He  died  in 
1501.  Pilkington. 

Bellini,  Giovanni,  the  brother  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Venice  in  1422,  and  furpaffed  both  his  father  and  brother 
in  every  branch  of  painting.  Fie  is  accounted  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  fchool,  by  introducing  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing in  oil,  which  had  been  communicated  to  his  father  by 
Domenico  and  Andrea  del  Caftagno,  as  fome  fay  ; or  which, 
according  to  De  Piles,  he  obtained  from  Antonia  of  Meffi- 
na  : and  by  teaching  his  fcholars  to  paint  after  nature,  the 
fchool  of  Giovanni  produced  two  memorable  difciples,  Titian, 
and  Giorgione,  who  brought  the  art  of  colouring  to  its 
higheft  perfection  ; and  Giovanni  himfelf,  by  obferving 
the  works  of  t.hefe  famous  artills,  improved  his  own  manner 
very  confiderably  ; *o  that  in  his  latter  pictures  the  colouring 
is  much  better,  and  the  airs  of  his  head  are  noble,  although 
his  delign  is  fomewhat  gothic,  and  his  attitudes  not  well 
choren.  He  died  in  1512.  Pilkington. 

BELLINO,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Polefino  di  Rovigno,  10  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Rovigno. 

BELLINZONE,  or  Bellenz,  one  of  the  Italian  bailli- 
ages  of  Swifferland,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Tefino,  north 
of  the  lake  Maggiore,  or  lake  of  Locarno,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Milanefe,  which,  together  with  the  two  bailliages 
of  Riviera  or  Polefi,  and  Val  di  Blenzo,  Bregno  or  Brenna, 
comprehend  110  fquare  geographical  miles,  and  33,000  in- 
habitants, and  before  the  French  revolution  belonged  to  the 
cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden.  In  the  15th 
century,  this  country  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Sax,  who 
fold  it  in  1422  to  the  original  cantons  ; but  Philip  Maria, 
duke  of  Milan,  oppofing  this  fale  or  exchange,  exerted  him- 
felf to  prevent  from  falling  into  their  hands  a town  like 
Bellinzone,  fo  important  from  its  fituation  and  natural 
ftrength,  to  check  their  inroads  and  cover  his  dominions. 
Having  therefore  taken  poffeflion  of  it  by  force  of  arms,  a 
body  of  8000  Swifs  paffed  the  Alps.  The  force  of  both 
nations  met ; the  Italians  were  led  on  by  Carmagnola  ; a 
bloody  battle  enfued,  of  which  both  fides  claimedthe  victory : 
but  the  Swifs  retired  with  a ftandard  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  they  lemained  mailers  of  the  town.  In  1500,  however, 
the  three  cantons  obtained  what  they  long  contended  for  ; the 
inhabitants  of  Bellinzone,  vexed  by  the  frequent  changes  in 
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the  Milanefe,  fubmittedto  them.  The  French,  when  they  had 
conquered  the  duchy, in  vain  reclaimed  it ; the  Swifs  retained 
pofleflion;  and  the  feven  Italian  bailliages.  and  this  amongll  the 
reft,  were  formerly  ceded  to  them  by  Maximilian  Sforza,  in 
gratitude  for  their  having  reinftated  him  in  the  ducal  feat. 
It  was  likewife  made  an  article  of  the  perpetual  peace  con- 
cluded between  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  and  the  cantons. 
The  bailiff  remains  in  office  two  years ; he  is  nominated  al- 
ternately by  the  three  cantons,  and  is  generally  removed 
from  Riviera  the  pooreft,  to  Bellinzone,  the  moft  lucrative  of 
the  three  governments.  An  appeal  lies  from  his  decifion  to 
the  fyndicate,  and  from  that  court  to  the  three  cantons  : in 
ecclefiaftical  affairs,  the  inhabitants  are  cognizable  to  the 
bifhopof  Como,  excepting  three  parifhes.  The  inhabitants 
are  catholics;  and  moft  of  the  natives  underttand  Italian, 
but  the  language  is  a corrupt  German.  After  the  French 
revolution,  Bellinzone,  according  to  the  diviiion  of  1 798, 
became  a diftindt  department  or  canton,  including  the  bail- 
liages of  Bellinzone,  Riviera,  and  VaFLeventina,  of  which 
the  chief  town  was  Bellinzone.  By  the  conftitution  of  1801, 
the  Italian  bailliages  formed  the  17th  department  or  canton 
of  Swifferland,  and  was  empowered  to  fend  five  reprefenta- 
tives  to  the  diet.  The  riches  of  this  diftrict  conlift  in  its 
paftures  and  cattle;  the  deficiency  of  corn  is  fupplied  by  the 
Milanefe  ; and  the  plain  near  Bellinzone  produces  good  wine. 

Bellinzone,  or  Bellinz,  Lat.  Bilitio,  Bilitiona,  Bel- 
tiona , or  Berinzona , the  capital  of  the  above  bailliage  or  de- 
partment, is  a beautiful  town,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cenero,  on  a delightful  plain  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Tefino, 
a little  below  its  junction  with  the  Moefa  or  Mufa,  and  about 
5 1 Britifh  miles  above  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
Maggiore.  The  town  is  encircled  with  ancient  walls  and 
battlements  in  good  repair;  on  the  right  are  feen  the  malef- 
tic  ruins,  of  an  ancient  caltle,  and  on  the  left,  feparately  era- 
bofomed  in  trees,  are  the  calUes  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  three 
regent  cantons,  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden.  Tile 
interior  of  Bellinzone  is  far  from  correfponding  with  its  ex- 
ternal beauty  and  fituation ; the  ftreets  being  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  ill-built.  It  is,  however,  rich  in  fine  churches, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Blaife,  and  St. 
Rock  ; and  it  has  numerous  convents  of  Auguftines,  Urfu- 
lines,  and  Recolledts.  There  is  alfo  a convent,  or  feminary, 
called  the  “ Refidence,”  lately  founded  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  valley  that  lies  between  this  town  and  the  lake 
is  level,  and  laid  wafte  by  numerous  torrents  : the  road  runs 
along  the  fides  of  the  hills  through  continued  vineyards 
bounded  on  the  weft,  and  alfo  on  the  eaft,  by  ridges  which 
are  clothed  to  their  fummits  with  woods  of  cliefnuts  and  wal- 
nut trees,  half  concealing  frequent  fpires  and  numerous  ham- 
lets, N.  lat.  46 J 4'  E.  long.  8 43’. 

BELLIS,  formed  from  bell  as,  pretty  or  handfome,  Eng, 
daify,  Fr.  paquerette,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  n.  962.  Reich. 
1042.  Schreb.  1300.  Tournef.  280.  Juff.  183.  Gtertn. 
t.  168.  Clafs  and  order,  fyngenejia  polygam'ta  fuperflua.  Nat. 
Ord.  Compojita  Difcoidue.  Corynibiftra.  Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  common,  hemifpheric,  upright ; leaflets  ten  to  twenty 
in  a double  row,  lanceolate,  equal.  Cor.  compound  radiate  ; 
corollules  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  numerous  in  the  difle  ; fe- 
male ligulate,  more  in  number  than  the  leaves  of  the  calyx 
in  the  ray  : — proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  five- 
cleft  : of  the  female  ligulate,  lanceolate,  fcarcely  three- 
toothed. Siam,  of  the  hermaphrodite  filaments  five,  capil- 
lary, very  fliort  ; anthers  cylindric,  tubular.  Pi/1,  germ 
ovate ; of  the  hermaphrodite,  ftyle  Ample,  iligma  emarginate ; 
of  the  female,  ftyle  filiform  ; itigmas  two,  patulous.  Per. 
none.  Calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  folitary,  obevate,  cempreffed; 
down  none.  Rcc.  naked,  conical. 
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Eff.  Char.  Cal.  hemifpheric,  with  equal  fcales.  Seals 
ovate,  with  no  down.  Rcc.  naked,  conical. 

Species,  i.  B . perennis,  perennial  or  common  daify.  Lin. 
Spec.  1248.  Hudf.  Angl.  370.  Wither.  Arr.  733.  Hull- 
184.  Relh.  320.  Sibth.  256.  Abbot.  184.  Curt.  Lond. 
fafc.  1.  62.  FI.  Dan.  t.  503.  Mor.  Hid.  f.  6.  t.  8.  f.  29. 
Petiv.  Brit.  t.  19.  f.  2.  Ger.  510.  4.  Park.  Theat.  530. 
ir.  Raii  Hid.  349.  2.  Smith.  372.  B.  fylveftris minor. 
Raii  Syn.  184.  Ger.  cm.  636.  Fuclif.  Hiit.  147.  B.  mi- 
nor. Matth.  Valgr.  v.  2.  263.  Primula  veris.  Trag.  Hid. 

1 61.  /5.  B.  hortenfis,  double  or  garden  daily.  Mill.  Dift. 

n.  3.  Curtis  Magaz.  t.  22S.  Raii  Hid.  350.  n.  4.  7.  B. 
fiftulofa,  quilled  daily,  o.  B.  prolifera,  proliferous  or  hen 
and  chicken  daify.  “ Scape  naked.”  The  common  daify 
is  iufHciently  didinguifhed  by  its  creeping,  ramofe,  and  long 
fibred  root;  by  its  radical,  depreffed,  obovate,  crenate,  and 
pilofe  leaves  ; by  its  ereft,  limple,  tingle-flowered,  round, 
and  naked  fcapes  ; by  its  beautiful  flower,  with  a conic, 
golden  diik,  and  white,  or  more  frequently  reddifh  ray  ; by 
its  linear-obovate,  plane,  emarginate,  very  numerous,  patent 
flofcule  rays  ; by  its  compreiTed,  hairy  feeds  ; and  by  its  co- 
nic, acute,  punftated,  concave  receptacle.  Smith.  Flor. 
Brit.  v.  2.  898.  A native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe  in  mea- 
dows and  pallures  ; flowering  almofl  ail  the  year,  and  (hut- 
ting up  clofe  every  night  and  in  wet  weather.  The  tade  of 
tiie  leaves  is  fo  me  what  acrid,  but  in  fome  countries  ufed  as 
a pot-herb.  The  roots  have  a penetrating  pungency.  It 
is  ungrateful  to  cattle,  and  even  to  geefe.  It  occupies  a 
large  fliare  of  padure  lands,  to  the  exclufion  of  grafs  and 
profitable  herbs.  It  has  been  much  recommended  for  frelh 
wounds  externally,  and  againd  inflammatory  diforders  in- 
ternally ; but  it  is  now  totally  out  of  ufe.  The  varieties 
of  the  garden  daify  are  double-white,  red,  white,  and  red 
driped,  variegated,  fcarlet  and  pied ; double  quilled,  or 
with  tidular  florets  ; double  cock’s-comb  fliaped,  white 
red  and  fpeclded  ; proliferous,  childing  or  hen  chicken 
daify.  2.  B.  annua,  annual  daify.  Lin.  Spec.  1249.  Syd. 
770.  “ Stem  fomewhat  leafy.”  A low  annual  plant,  fel- 

dom  rifing  more  than  three  inches  high,  with  an  upright 
ftalk  having  leaves  on  the  lower  part,  and  its  upper  part 
naked,  fupporting  a fingle  flower  like  that  of  the  common 
daify  but  fmaller.  A native  of  Sicily,  Spain,  about  Mont- 
pellier, Verona,  and  Nice.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  garden  dailies  flower  in 
April  and  May,  and  make  a pretty  variety  when  intermixed 
with  plants  of  the  fame  growth  ; they  fliould  be  planted  in 
a fliady  border  and  a loamy  foil  without  dung,  on  which 
they  may  be  preferred  without  varying,  provided  the  roots 
are  tranfplanted,  and  parted  every  autumn.  They  fliould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  They  were  formerly  planted  for  edg- 
ings to  borders  ; but  for  this  purpofe  they  are  unfit,  becauie 
when  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  they  frequently  die  in  large 
patches.  Mr.  Curtis,  however,  thinks  they  appear  to  moft  ad- 
vantage as  edgings  to  borders,  as  they  ferve  to  enliven  them 
and  to  add  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  garden.  He  recommends 
the  roots  to  be  taken  up  in  the  laft  week  of  September,  or  the 
firft  in  Oftober,  to  be  divided  into  fingle  plants,  and  to  be 
planted  three  inches  apart  in  a trench,  fpreaaing  out  the  fi- 
bres, and  prefiiug  the  earth  clofely  round  them,  as  they  will 
thus  not  be  fubjedt  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  by  worms. 
Such  edgings  Ihould  be  replanted  every  autumn;  otherwife 
they  will  fpread  too  wide.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Dift.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Curtis,  the  plants  that  remain  undifturbed  in 
the  fame  fpot,  will  recur  to  their  natural  Hate,  and  become 
fingle;  but  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  never  cbferved  them  to 
do  fo. 


Bellis.  See  Anthemis,  Aster,  Atmanasia,  Bel, 
liu m , Calendula,  Chrysanthemum,  Cotula,  Do. 
ronicum,  Eclipta,  Osmites,  and  Saponaria. 

Bellis  major.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Bellis  aerulea.  See  Globularia. 

Bellis,  in  Natural  Pltjldry,  a fpecies  of  Hydra,  re~ 
fembling  the  calyx  of  a flower,  warted  ; tentacula tetraftil?, 
and  variegated.  This  is  aBinia  bellis  of  Solander  and  Ellis; 
and  is  found  on  the  coal!  of  Cornwall.  * 

Bellis,  a fpecies  of  Vorticella,  of  a Ample  hemifphe- 
rical  form,  with  a contractile  margin.  Mill.  Hill.  Verm. 
Found  in  flagnant  ditch  water;  fomewhat  refembles  the  flower 
of  a daify,  but  fmall,  yellowifh;  peduncle  long,  pellucid, 
very  thin,  bifid  at  the  end;  moves  with  a rotatory  motion. 

BELLISLE,  in  Geography.  See  Belle  IJle. 

BELLIUM,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1047. 
Schreb.  1301  .Tuff.  182.  Clafsand  order,  Jyngenefia  poly - 
gamia  fnperjlua  Nat.  Ord.  Comp  oft!  a Difcoidea.  Conpnlifenr. 
Jufl.  Gen.  Cr.ar.  Cal.  common  iimpie,  with  very  many, 
equal,  boat-lhaped  leaflets.  Cor.  compound  radiated;  in 
the  ray  female  ten  or  twelve;  in  the  dilk  hermaphrodite  very_ 
many; — proper  of  the  hemaphrcdite  funnel- fhaped,  quadri- 
fid,  erect  ; of  the  females  elliptic,  emarginate,  ligulate. 
S/am.  in  the  hermaphrodite  filaments  four,  fhort ; anther  cv- 
lindric.  Pijl.  in  the  hermaphrodite  germ  turbinate  ; ftyie 
fiiifo  nu  ; ftigma  bifid,  oblong  ; in  the  females  germ  tur- 
binate ; Ryle  very  fhort ; ftigma  bifid,  minute.  Per.  none. 
Calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  turbinate  ; crown  chaffy,  eight- 
leaved, rounded  ; down  with  eight  Ample  awns.  Rec.  naked 
conic.  Ohf.  Different  from  Bellis  and  Peats,  on  account- 
of  the  down  and  five-cleft  corollules. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  with  equal  leaflets.  Seeds  conic,  with  a 
chaffy  eight-leaved  crown,  andawncd  down.  Recept.  naked. 

Species,  1.  B.  lellidioides.  Lin.  Syft.  770.  B.  droferaefo- 
lia.  Gouan.  illuft.  69.  2.  B.  annua  minima.  Triumf.  Obf. 
t.  82.  B.  maritima  min.  &c.  Bocc.  Muf.  149.  t.  167. 

“ Scapes  naked,  filiform.”  This  has  the  habit  of  a daify, 
but  differs  cffentially  from  it  in  having  a down  to  the  feed. 
A native  of  Italy,  about  Rome,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
jorca. 2 B.  minutum.  Linn,  Syft.  77 o.  Peftis  minuta. 
Linn.  Spec.  1250.  Schreb.  Aft.  Upf.  Nov.  1.  84.  t.  5.  f. 

2.  Bellis  cretica  fontana  omnium  minima.  Tournef.  cor.  37. 
Vaill.  Aft.  547.  “ Stem  leafy.”  One  of  the  minuteft  of 

plants;  Item  capillary,  an  inch  long;  the  whole  plant  fmooth 
and  afcending;  examined  with  a gfafs  it  appears  to  have 
hairs  fcattered  over  it.  A .native  of  the  Levant.  Intro- 
duced in  1722  by  M.  Richard. 

BELLO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Baftlicata  ; 2 miles  S.S.E.  of 
Muro. 

BELLOI,  Peter  Laurence  Buyrette  du,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a French  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  St.  Flour,  in 
Auvergne,  in  1727,  and  educated  for  the  bar  at  Paris. 
But  quitting  the  profeftion  for  which  he  was  deftgned,  he 
left  his  country,  and  went  to  Ruftia  in  the  capacity  of  an 
aftor.  After  having  exercifed  his  literary  talents  in  the 
compofition  of  various  fugitive  pieces,  he  returned  to  Paris 
in  1758,  and  brought  on  the  ftage,  firft  his  “Titus,”  and 
next  his  “ Zelmire.”  But  his  tragedy  of  the  “ Siege  of 
Calais,”  exhibited  in  1765,  was  the  moft  popular,  and  con- 
tributed in  the  greateft  degree  to  eftablifti  his  reputation. 
For  this  performance  the  king  prefented  him  with  a gold 
medal  and  a confiderable  pecuniary  reward  ; and  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  town  fent  him  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  a 
gold  box,  and  placed  his  portrait  in  the  hall  among  their 
principal  benefactors.  Voltaire  alfo  wrote  a complimentary 
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letter  to  the  author,  though  after  Belloi’s  death  he  retrained 
his  praifes.  This  piece  was  fucceeded  by  his  “ Bayard,” 
“ Peter  the  Cruel,”  and  “ Gabrielle  de  Vergy.”  But  the 
failure  of  thefecond  of  thefe  haftened  his  death  in  1755,  to 
the  regret  of  numerous  friends,  who  were  attached  to  him 
by  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.  As  a dramatic  writer  his  di- 
ftinguifhing  excellence  conlifted  in  his  knowledge  of  ftage 
effect,  and  of  the  method  of  producing  it  by  new  and  un- 
common durations  ; but  in  purfuing  thefe  he  quitted  the  true 
and  natural  pathetic,  and  aided  in  degrading  the  modern 
theatre.  His  verfification  is  often  negligent,  and  his  ftyle 
hard  and  inflated.  M.  Gaillard  of  the  French  academy, 
publifhed  a colledtion'of  his  works  in  6 vols.  8 vo.  1 779,  with 
a life  of  the  author  prefixed.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hift. 

BELLON,  or  Belland,  in  Medicine,  a diltemper  very 
common  in  Derbyfhire  and  other  counties,  where  they  fmelt 
lead  ore,  to  which  bealls,  and  even  poultry,  as  well  as  men, 
are  fubjedt ; and  for  this  reafon  a Certain  fpace  round  the 
fmelting-houies  is  called  bellon-ground,  where  it  isdangerous 
for  any  animal  to  feed.  This  diforder  is  attended  with  lan- 
guors, weaknefs,  and  intolerable  pains,  fenfation  of  gripings 
in  the  belly,  and  generally  coflivenefs.  It  frequently  proves 
fatal. 

The  method  of  cure  which  has  been  found  moll  fucceff- 
ful  in  this  diltemper,  is,  to  give  cremor,  or  cryltals  of  tar- 
tar, in  fmall  dofes,  and  to  repeat  them  frequently,  as  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

BELLONA,  in  Mythology,  the  goddefs  of  war,  filter  or 
wife  to  Mars. 

Hyginus  (fab.  274.)  fays,  that  Bellona  was  the  inventrefs 
of  the  needle,  called  in  Greek  /3i\ovy,  and  hence  her  name 
has  been  fancifully  derived.  Others  with  greater  probabi- 
lity, deduce  it  a hello,  war;  and  Bryant  (Anal.  Anc.  My- 
thol.  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  fuppofes  it  to  be  formed  from  Bel-on,  a 
compound  of  Bel,  Bal,  or  Baal,  the  original  Babylonifn  ti- 
tle appropriated  to  the  fun.  This  goddefs  was  of  a favage 
difpofition,  and  delighted  in  flaughter  and  blood  ; and  (he 
was  not  only  reprefented  as  the  attendant  of  Mars,  who  pre- 
pared his  chariot  and  horfes  for  war,  but  as  taking  pleafure 
in  (haring  his  dangers.  She  is  commonly  reprefented  in  an 
attitude  expreffive  of  fury  and  diftradtion,  her  hair  being 
compofed  of  fnakes  clotted  with  gore,  and  her  garments 
itained  with  blood.  She  is  generally  exhibited  driving  the 
chariot  of  Mars,  with  a bloody  whip  in  her  hand,  and  lome- 
times  as  holding  a lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  other  times 
a trumpet.  Bellona  had  a temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  in  which  the  fenate  gave  audience  to  ambaffa- 
dors  ; and  before  it  flood  the  pillar  or  column  of  war,  againfl 
which  a lance  wast’nrown  whenever  war  was  declared.  She  was 
alfo  worfhipped  at  two  places  called  Comana,  one  of  which 
was  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus;  and  Camden  obferves,  that  in  the  time  of  Severus,  there 
was  a temple  of  Bellona  in  the  city  of  York.  Poets  and 
artifts  have  often  confounded  Bellona  with  Pallas. 

Bellona,  in  Entomology.  Under  this  name  Cramer  de- 
feribes papilio  braffclis  of  Fabricius.  The  fpecies  bellona  of 
Fabricius  and  Gmelin  is  a native  of'North  America,  hasden- 
tated  fulvous  wings,  fpotted  with  black;  pofterior  ones,  be- 
neath filvery  at  the  tip,  with  fix  ocellar  fulvous  fpots.  A 
variety  of  it  @ is  figured  by  Cramer  under  the  trivial  name 
of  hegifia. 

, BELLONARII,  in  Antiquity,  priefls  of  Bellona,  the 
goddefs  of  war  and  battles. 

The  Bellonarii  cut  and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives 
and  daggers  in  a cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In  this 
they  are  Angular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not 


that  of  other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  and  enthufi- 
afm  with  which  they  were  feized  on  thefe  decagons,  they 
ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  foretelling  blood 
and  flaughter,  devaftations  of  cities,  revolutions. of  ilate,  and 
the  like  : whence  Martial  calls  them  “turba  entheata  Bel- 
lonse.”  Laclant.  Inft.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Lucian,  lib.  i„  Tertul. 
Apol.  cap.  9.  Minut.  Felix,  p.  298.  In  after-times  they 
feem  to  have  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport,  and  to 
have  turned  the  whole  into  a kind  of  farce,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  making  figns  and  appearances  of  cutting  and 
wounds.  Lampridius  tells  us,  the  emperor  Commodus,  out 
of  a fpirit  of  cruelty,  turned  the  farce  again  into  a tragedy, 
obliging  them  actually  to  cut  and  mangle  their  bodies. 
Lamp,  in  Commod.  cap.  9. 

The  Bellonarii  celebrated  fealls  on  the  eve  of  the  nones  of 
June,  and  the  ninth  of  the  calends  of  April,  on  which  occa- 
fion  they  chewed  a plant  called  Bellonaria,  which  produced 
a kind  of  fury,  and  difpofed  them  to  mangle  their  bodies  in 
the  manner  which  charafterifed  thefe  fealls. 

BELLONIA,  fo  called  by  Plumier,  after  the  name  of  M. 
Bellon,  a phyfieian  of  Caen,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  226. 
Reich.  242.  Schreb.  298.  Plum.  31.  Julf.  200.  Clals  aid 
order , pentandria  monogynia . Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacete.  Ju(T. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth,  one-leafed,  fuperior,  femiquin- 
quefid,  permanent ; divifions  lanceolate,  acute.  Cor.  mono- 
petalous,  jvheel-fhaped  ; tube  very  fhort  ; border  flat,  femi- 
quinquefid,  obtufe,  large.  Stain,  filaments  five,  fubulate, 
eredt,  very  fhort ; anthers  eredl,  converging,  fhort.  Pijl . 
germ  inferior;  ftyle  fubulate,  ftraight,  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens;  ftigma  acute.  Per.  capfule  turbinate-ovate,  wrapped 
up  in  the  calyx,  and  beaked  with  its  converging  divifions, 
one-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  fmall. 

Elf.  Char.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Capf.  one  celled,  inferior, 
many-feeded,  beaked  with  the  calyx. 

\ Species,  1.  B . afpera.  Lin.  Spec.  244.  Plum.  gen.  19. 
ic.  47.  Swartz.  Prodrom.  42.  2.  Obf.  69.  “ Leaves  ovate- 
ferrate,  flowered  corymbed  terminating.”  A fhrub  ten  01- 
twelve  feet  high,  from  which  iffue  many  lateral  branches. 
This  fpecies  is  faid  to  reft  wholly  upon  the  authority  of 
Plumier.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  is  very  common  in  feveral 
of  the  warm  iflands  of  America,  whence  he  has  received  the 
feeds.  2.  B . fpinofa.  Swartz.  Prodr.  42.  “ Thorny  ; leaves 
ovate,  angular,  tooth-ferrate,  peduncles  axillary,  one-flower- 
ed.” 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a pot  filled 
with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tan- 
ner’s bark,  and  frequently  watered.  When  the  plants  are 
come  up  half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  hot-bed,  watered  and  fliaded  till  they  have  taken 
root ; then  air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  every  day  in 
warm  weather,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  watered. 
When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  roots 
trimmed,  and  put  into  larger  pots  filled  with  light  frefit  earth, 
and  put  into  the  hot -bed  again.  In  warm  weather  frefh 
air  fhould  be  admitted  to  them  every  day  ; but  in  autumn 
they  mull  be  plunged  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  exotic  plants.  Thefe  plants  will  fometimes 
flower  in  the  fecond  year,  but  they  rarely  produce  good 
feeds  in  this  climate.  Neverthelefs,  they  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  the  fummer  months,  provided  they  are  plant- 
ed in  light  earth  on  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  carefully 
watered  and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root.  They  muit 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  have  a large  (hare  pf  free 
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air  in  warm  weather  ; but  if  they  are  fet  abroad,  they  will 
not  thrive  in  this  climate.  Martyn’s  Miller’s  Di6L 

BELLORI,-  John  Peter,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
antiquary,  was  a native  of  Rome,  and  derived  from  his 
uncle  Francis  Angeloni,  under  wliofe  care  he  was  placed, 
his  taffe  for  antiquities.  He  was  appointed  by  Chriftina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  the  keeper  of  her  library  and  cabinet  of 
curiofities  ; and  by  pope  Clement  X.  antiquary  of  Rome. 
He  died  in  1696,  above  80  years  of  age.  His  valuable  cabi- 
net was  afterwards  annexed  to  that  of  the  king  of  Pruflia 
at  Berlin.  Of  his  various  works,  relating  to  his  favourite 
purfuits,  the  principal  are  the  following:  viz.  “ Notse  in 
Numifmata,  turn  Ephefioe  turn  aliarum  urbium,  apibus  infig- 
nita,”  1658,  qto. ; “ Fragmenta  Viftigii  veteris  Romse,” 
1673,  fob;  “La  Colonna  Trajana,”  tol.  ; “ Le  Pitture 
Antiche  del  Sepolcro  de’  Nafonii,”  1680,  fob;  “ Le  Anti- 
che  lucerni  fepolcrali  figurate,”  1691,  fob  ; Gli  antichi 
fepolcri,  overo  Maufolei  Romani  & Etrufchi,”  1699,  fob  ; 
“ Veteres-  Arcus  Auguffoium,”  1690,  fob;  “Vitede  Pit- 
tori,  Scultori,  et  Architelli  Moderni,”  1692,  qto. ; “Ima- 
gines veterum  Pliilofophorum,”  1685,  fob  Several  treatifes 
of  this  author  are  inferted  in  the  7th  volume  of  Gronovius’s 
Greek  Antiquities.  He  alfo  reprinted,  in  1685,  with  large 
additions,  Angeloni’s  “ Hiftoria  Augufla,”  illuftrated  by 
Medals.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

BELLOSTE,  Augustin,  a furgeon  of  eminence  in  his 
time,  inventor  of  a mercurial  compolition,  called  after  his 
time,  “ Bellolle’s  pill,”  by  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  ac- 
quired a confiderable  fortune.  After  praftiling  feveral  years 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1654,  and  as  an  army  fur- 
geon, he  was  invited  to  Sardinia,  and  made  principal  furgeon 
to  the  queen’s  mother,  and  continued  to  refide  at  Turin 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  July  15th,  1730. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  is  his  “Chi- 
rurgien  de  l’Hofpital,”  publifhed  1695.  It  has  palled 
through  numerous  editions,  and  been  tranllated  into  all  the 
European  languages.  In  1725,  he  publifhed  a continua- 
tion of  it,  under  the  title  of  “ La  fuite  du  Chirurgien  de 
PHofpical.-”  Among  other  ufeful  obfervations,  he  recom- 
mends piercing  carious  bones,  with  the  view  of  accelerating 
exfoliation,  a practice  advifed  by  Celfus,  though  long  difeon- 
tinued.  He  reproves  the  cuftom  of  frequently  removing  the 
duellings  of  wounds,  as  tending  to  retard  the  cure.  The  work 
has  much  merit,  though  now  little  noticed,  being  fuperfeded 
by  later  publications.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Pradt.  et  Chir. 

BELLOTTI,  Pietro,  a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait, 
was  born  at  Venice  in  1 625,  and  learned  the  art  of  colour- 
ing from  Michael  Forabofco,  whofe  difciple  he  was.  As 
a portrait  painter,  he  attained  the  firft  rank,  but  was  lefs 
eminent  in  the  compolition  of  his  hiflorical  -fubjefts.  In 
the  imitation  of  nature  he  was  peculiarly  happy  ; the  colour- 
ing of  his  portraits  appears  to  be  real  llelh,  and  the  variety  in 
the  airs  of  his  heads  is  inconceivable  ; in  all  his  attitudes  there 
is  much  grace,  and  the  difpofxtion  of  his  figures  is  natural 
and  becoming.  He  died  in  1700.  Pilkington. 

BELLOVACI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  of  Gaul, 
comprifed  in  the  nation  of  the  Belgte,  and  feated  fouth  of 
the  Ambiani.  Their  country  was  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Belgium,  and  correfponded  to  the  modern 
Beauvais  ; their  chief  city  was  called  by  the  Latins  Ctefaro- 
magus  ; and  Caefar  fpeaks  with  commendation  of  their  va- 
lour and  their  number. 

BELLOWING,  among  Sportfmen,  is  ufed  for  the  noife 
which  roes  make  in  rutting-time. 

BELLO  WS,  a machine  ufed  to  give  a b rifle  agitation 
to  the  air,  by  enlarging  and  contracting  its  capacity,  and 
finis  expiring  and  inspiring  the  air  by  turns. 


This  machine  is  ufed  in  chambers  and  kitchens,  in  forges, 
furnaces,  and  founderies,  for  blowing  up  the  fire  ; and  it  is 
annexed  to  organs, and  other  pneumatic  inftruments,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  them  with  a due  degree  of  air.  They  are 
conprudted :of  various  forms,  and  furnilhed  with  different 
kinds  of  apparatus  for  giving  them  motion,  and  for  dif- 
charging  their  air,  according  to  the  purpofes  which  they 
are  intended  to  ferve.  However,  they  are  in  general  corrr- 
pofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval  and  fome- 
times  of  a triangular  figure;  between  thefe  boards  are 
placed  two-  or  more  hoops,  bent  fo  as  to  fait  their  figure  ; 
on  the  edges  of  the  boards  is  nailed  a piece  of  leather, 
broad  in  the  middle  and  narrow  at  the  ends,  which  unite 
them  together,  and  it  is  alfo  affixed  to  the  hoops  of  the 
boards,  that  the  leather  may  the  more  eafily  open  and  fold 
again  ; to  the  undermoft  board  is  fattened  a pipe  of  iron, 
brafs,  or  copper ; and  within  is  a valve,  which  covers  the 
holes  in  the  under  board  fo  as  to  keep  in  the  air.  Strabo 
informs  us  (Geog.  1.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  464. ),  from  an  old  hifto- 
rian,  that  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian  phiiofopher,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  about  600  years  before  Chnft,  invented 
the  bellows,  as  well  as  the  anchor  and  potter’s  wheel ; but 
this  account  is  very  doubtful,  as  Pliny,  Seneca,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  Suidas,  who  likewiie  fpeak  of  the  inventions 
aferibed  to  that  phiiofopher,  mention  only  the  two  laft,  and 
not  the  bellows.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  known 
in  ancient  times  to  the  Greeks  ; and  Virgil  mentions  them 
in  the  following paffage  ( Georg,  iv.  170.)  : 

“ Alii  taurinis  follibus  auras 

Accipiunt,  redduntque.  ” 

Upon  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  bull’s  leather  is  unfit 
for  bellows,  and  ox  and  cow’s  leather  only  can  be  ufed  for 
that  purpofe  ; but  accuracy,  in  the  defeription  of  a mecha- 
nical engine,  is  not  to  be  expedted  in  a poet.  In  more  mo- 
dern times,  wooden  bellows  have  been  introduced  in  metal- 
lurgy operations,  inftead  of  tliofe  of  leather.  Tiie  latter 
require  careful  management  ; the  repairs  of  them  are  ex- 
p euiive  ; and  they  feldom  lait  more  than  fix  or  feven  years. 
When  thin  leather  is  employed,  it  fuffers  a great  deal  of  air 
to  efcape  through  it  ; and  this  evil  mutt  be  guarded  agaiinl 
by  continually  befmearing  it  with  train  oil,  or  other  fat  fub- 
llances ; and  this  is  even  neceffary  when  thick  leather  is 
ufed,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking  in  the  folds.  Whenever 
they  are  repaired,  it  is  neceffary  again  to  foften  the  leather 
with  oil,  and  this  occaiions  a confiderable  lofs  of  time.  To 
obviate  thefe,  and  fimilar  inconveniences,  and  with  a view  to 
fome  peculiar  advantages,  wooden  bellows  have  been  invent- 
ed in  modern  times,  of  which  we  fliall  give  fome  account  in 
the  fequel  of  this  article.  In  the  oldeil  fmelting-houfes, 
the  bellows  were  moved  by  a handle,  like  tbofe  of  the  fmith’s 
forge,  or  by  the  preffure  of  the  foot  upon  a treadle,  or  by 
other  means,  requiring  the  ttrength  of  m in.  But  iince  the 
force  of  water  has  been  employed  to  move  them,  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  run  down  has  not  only  been  far  greater,  but  the 
feparation  of  the  metal  more  complete  ; infomucb,  that 
great  part  of  the  iron  now  prepared  at  fome  confiderable 
works,  particulaily  in  the  county  of  Gloticefter,  has  been 
no  other  than  what  had  been  left  in  the  flags  of  cinders,  for 
want  of  fufficient  force  of  air. 

The  adlion  and  effett  of  bellows  of  every  kind,  whether 
leathern  or  wooden,  wrought  by  water  or  men,  depend  on 
this,  that  tlie  air  which  enters  them,  and  which  they  con- 
tain when  raifed,  is  again  compreffed  into  a narrower  fpace 
when  they  are  clofed.  And  as  the  air,  like  all  other  fluids, 
flows  to  that  place  where  it  meets  the  leaft  refxftance,  it  muff 
of  confequence  fly  out  of  the  pipe  or  aperture  with  a velocity 
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proportional  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  compreffed,  and 
mud  therefore  blow  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  the  velocity 
with  which  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bellows  meet  is 
greater  or  lelfer.  The  blaft  alfo  will  laft  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  air  that  was  drawn  into  the  bellows  through 
the  valve  or  wind-clap. 

The  aftion  of  bellows  bears  a near  affinity  to  that  of  the 
lungs  ; and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the  latter,  affords  a per- 
tinent illuilration  of  what  is  called  refpiring  in  the  former. 
Accordingly,  bellows  have  been  employed  in  refforing  fuf- 
pended  animation  ; and  Dr.  Hooke  found,  by  renewing  the 
interrupted  aftion  of  the  lungs  by  blowing  air  into  them,  by 
cutting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  and  pericardium,  & c. 
and  laying  the  thorax  of  a dog  bare,  and  having  cut  off  the 
afpera  arteria  below  the  epiglottis,  and  bound  it  on  the  nofe 
of  a bellows,  that  as  he  blowed  the  dog  recovered,  and  as  he 
ceafed,  became  convulfive  : and  thus  the  animal  remained  al- 
ternately alive  and  dead  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour.  See  the 
methods  of  recovering  fufpended  animation,  under  the  arti- 
cle Drowning. 

The  bellows  of  fmiths  and  founders,  whether  fingle  or 
double,  are  wrought  by  means  of  a rocker,  with  a ffring  or 
chain  faftened  to  it,  and  pulled  by  the  workman.  The  bel- 
lows-pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the  tewel.  One  of  the  boards 
is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play  at  all.  By  drawing  down  the 
handle  of  the  rocker,  the  moveable  board  riles,  and  by  means 
of  a weight  oiutlie  top  of  the  upper  board,  finks  agairr. 

The  bellows  of  the  Chingfe  fmiths  is  of  a very  fimple  kind, 
and  is  compofed  of  a fquare  pipe  of  wood  ABCDti  ( Plate 
XIII.  Pneumatics,  Jig.  107.)  with  a fquare  board  G,  which 
exactly  fits  it,  moved  by  the  handle  FG.  At  the  farther 
end  is  the  blaft  pipe  H K,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  a valve  in 
the  end  of  the  fquare  pipe,  opening  inwards.  The  pilton 
is  fufficiently  tight  for  their  purpofes  without  any  leathering. 

The  bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a water-mill,  or  in  our 
large  furnaces  they  are  worked  by  a fteam-engine.  Others, 
as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought  by  means  of  one 
or  more  fteps  or  treadles  under  the  workman’s  feet. 

The  bellows  of  an  organ  are  fix  feet  long,  and  four  broad  ; 
each  having  an  aperture  of  four  inches,  that  the  valve  may 
play  eafy.  There  fhould  likewife  be  a valve  at  the  nofe  of 
the  bellows,  that  one  may  not  take  the  air  from  the  other. 
To  blow  an  organ  of  fixteen  feet,  there  are  required  four 
pair  of  thefe  bellows. 

The  bellows  of  organs  are  wrought  by  a man  called  the 
blower  ; and,  in  fmall  organs,  by  the  foot  of  the  player.  See 
Op.gan. 

The  method  of  conftru&ing  wooden  bellows  for  the  pur- 
pofes of  metallurgy,  was  an  important  and  ufeful  invention, 
tor  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Germans.  This  is  ex- 
prefsly  affirmed  by  Grignon  in  his  “ Memoires  fur  l’art  de 
fabriquer  le  fer,”  Paris,  1775  ; and  in  the  time  of  Becher, 
they  were  to  be  found  in  Germany,  but  not  in  England. 
Genffanne,  in  his  “Traite  de  la  fonte  des  mines  parle  feu  du 
charbon  de  terre,”  Paris,  1770,  erroneoufly  aferibes  the  in- 
vention to  the  Swifs  ; being  probably  led  into  this  error 
in  confequence  of  a Swifs  having  firft  made  known  thefe 
bellows  in  France.  The  name  of  the  real  inventor,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  afeertained.  From  a catalogue  of  ma- 
chines given  to  the  magilf rates  of  Nuremberg  in  1550,  by 
an  artiit,  called  Hans  Lobfinger,  Doppelmayer  concludes, 
that  he  unde;  flood  the  art  of  making  fmall  and  large  bel- 
lows without  leather,  and  entirely  of  wood,  which  could 
be  ufed  in  fmeking-houfes  and  for  organs,  and  likewife  cop- 
per- bellows,  that  always  emitted  a like  degree  of  wind.  As 


Lobfinger  made  organs,  Beckman  (Hift.  Inventions,  vol.  i„ 
p.  109.)  fuggefts,  that  this  invention  might  occur  to  him  ; 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  in  what  it  actually  con- 
fided, or  whether  it  might  not  die  with  him.  Agricola, 
who  died  in  1555,  makes  no  mention  of  wooden  bellows. 
Samuel  Reyher,  formerly  profeffor  at  Kiel,  in  the  improved 
edition  of  his  differtation  on' air,  printed  there  in  1669,  re- 
printed with  additions  at  Hamburgh  in  1725,  and  entitled 
“ De  Pneumatica,  five  de  Aere  et  Aerometria,”  informs 
us,  that  il  about  80  years  ago  a new  kind  of  bellows,  which 
ought  to  be  called  the  pneumatic  chefts,  was  invented  in  the 
village  of  Schmalebuche,  in  the  principality  of  Cobourg,  in 
Franconia,”  by  two  brothers,  Martin  and  Nicholas  Schel- 
horn,  who  were  millers  in  that  village.  Thefe  brothers 
kept  the  invention  fecret,  but  not  fo  concealed  as  to  elude 
conjecture.  Reyher  relates,  how  he  himfelf  formed  an  idea 
of  it.  Schluter,  who  has  given  a complete  defeription  and 
figure  of  thefe  bellows  in  his  “Unterricht  von  Hiitten-Wer- 
ken,”  Brunfwick,  1738,  fol.  aferibes  the  invention  of  them 
to  a bifhop  of  Bamberg  ; and  according  to  his  account  they 
were  employed  fo  early  as  the  year  1620,  in  the  forell  of 
Hartz,  to  which  they  were  firft  brought  by  feme  perfons 
from  Bamberg.  “ What  Cal vor  fays  (according  to  Beck- 
man, ubi  fupra)  refpe&ing  the  introdudiion  of  thefe  bellows 
into  the  foreft  of  Hartz,  is  much  more  probable  ; tliat  in 
1621  Lewis  Pfanncnfchmid,  from  Thuringia,  fettled  at  Oft- 
feld  near  Gofiar,  and  begun  to  make  wooden  bellows.  The 
bellows-makers  of  that  place  confpired  therefore  againft  him, 
and  fwore  they  would  put  him  to  death  ; but  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  government.  He  would  difcloie  his  art  to  no 
one  but  his  fon,  who,  as  well  as  his  grandfon,  a few  years 
ago  had  the  making  of  all  the  bellows  in  the  foreft.”  From 
Germany,  the  art  of  making  thefe  bellows  was  introduced 
into  fome  parts  of  France,  and  into  Sweden,  and  became 
general  though  various  parts  of  Europe.  This  kind  of 
bellows  cor.fifts  of  two  boxes  placed  upon  one  another  ; 
the  uppermoft  of  which  may  be  moved  up  and  down  upon 
the  lower  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  lid  of  a fnuff-box, 
which  has  a hinge,  moves  up  and  down,  when  it  is  opened  or 
fliut : but  the  tides  of  the  uppermoft  box  are  fo  broad  as  to 
contain  the  lower  one  between  them,  when  it  is  raifed  to  its 
utmoft  extent.  Both  boxes  are  bound  together,  at  the 
fmalleft  end,  where  the  pipe  is,  by  a ftrong  iron  bolt.  It 
may  be  readily  comprehended,  that  when  both  boxes  fit 
each  other  exadlly,  and  the  upper  one  is  raifed  over  the  un- 
der one  which  is  at  reft,  the  fpace  contained  by  both  will 
be  enlarged ; and  confequently  more  air  will  ruffi  in  through, 
the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  one  ; and  when  the 
upper  box  is  again  forced  down,  this  air  will  be  expelled 
through  the  pipe.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  air, 
which  forces  its  way  in,  from  efcaping  any  where  elfe  than 
through  the  pipe  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  expedled,  that  the 
boxes  will  fit  each  other  fo  ciofely  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
air  from  making  its  way  between  them.  This  difficulty, 
however,  is  obviated  by  the  following  fimple  and  ingenious 
method.  On  the  inner  fides  of  the  uppermoff  box  there 
are  placed  moveable  flips  of  wood,  which,  by  means  of  metal 
fprings,  are  preffed  to  the  fides  of  the  other  box,  and  fill  up 
the  fpace  between  them.  As  thefe  long  flips  of  wood  might 
not  be  fufficiently  pliable  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  preffed 
clofe  enough  ; and  as,  though  planed  perfectly  ftraight  at 
firft,  they  would,  in  time,  become  warped  in  various  direc- 
tions, incifions  are  made  in  them  acrofs  their  whole  length, 
at  the  diftance  of  from  15  to  18  inches  from  each  other,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  a fmall  fpace  in  their  thicknefs,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  fufficient  pliability  to  be  every  wh  re 
preffed  clofe  enough  to  the  fides.  This  defeription  may  be 
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jlluftrated  by  a figure,  (fee  Plate  XIII.  Pneumatics  fg.  to8.  ) 
in  which  the  outer  box  ABCPFE  has  its  top  and  two 
fides  fiat  or  ftraight,  and  the  end  BAEe  formed  into  an 
arched  or  cylindrical  furface,  of  which  the  line  FP  at  the 
other  end  is  the  axis.  This  box  is  open  below,  and  receives 
within  it  the  (hallow  box  IvHGNML  (fig.  109. ) which 
exaftly  fills  it.  The  line  FP  of  the  one  coincides  with  FP 
of  the  other,  and  along  this  line  is  a fet  of  hinges  on  which 
the  upper  box  turns,  as  it  rifes  and  finks.  The  lower  box 
is  fattened  to  a frame  fixed  in  the  ground.  A pipe  OQ^pro- 
ceeds  from  the  end  of  it,  and  terminates  at  the  furnace,  in 
a fmall  pipe  called  the  “ fewer,”  or  “tuyere.”  This  lower 
box  is  open  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  two  large  valves 
V,  V,  opening' inwards.  (S'eefg.  no.)  The  conducting  pipe 
is  lometimes  furnifhed  with  a valve  opening  outwards,  to 
prevent  burning  coals  from  being  fucked  into  the  bellows, 
when  the  upper  box  is  drawn  up.  The  joint  alon  t PF  is 
ynade  tight  by  thin  leather  nailed  along  it.  The  fides  and 
ends  of  the  fixed  box  are  made  to  fit  the  fides  and  carved  end 
of  the  upper  box,  fo  that  this  la  ft  can  be  raifed  and  lowered 
round  the  joint  FP  without  fenfible  friiiion,  and  yet  with- 
out fuffering  much  air  to  efeape  ; but  as  this  would  not  be 
fufficie ntly  afr-tight  by  reafon  of  the  {flunking  and  warping 
of  the  wood,  a further  contrivance  is  adopted.  A {lender 
Jath  of  wood,  divided  into  feveral  joints,  and  covered  on  the 
outer  edge  with  very  foft  leather,  is  laid  along  the  upper 
edges  of  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  lower  box.  This  lath  is 
fo  broad,  that  when  its  inner  edge  is  even  with  the  infide  of 
the  box,  its  outer  edge  projects  about  an  inch.  It  is  kept 
in  this  polition  by  a number  of  fteel  wares,  which  are  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  Hand  up,  touching  the  fides, 
as  reprefented  in  fg.  in,  where  a b c are  the  vnres,  and  e 
the  lath,  projefifing  over  the  outfide  of  the  box.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  laths  are  prefled  clofe  to  the  fides  and 
curved  end  of  the  moveable  box,  and  the  fpring  wires  yield  to 
all  their  inequalities,  A bar  of  wood  RS  (fg.  108.)  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  board,  by  which  it  is  either  railed  by  machinery, 
to  fink  again  by  its  own  weight,  having  an  additional  load  on 
it,  or  it  is  forced  downward  by  a crank  or  wiper  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  afterwards  railed.  The  operation,  in  this  cafe, 
is  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  blowing  with  the  chamber  bel- 
lows. When  the  board  is  lifted  up,  the  air  enters  by  the 
valves  V,  V,  (fg.  1 1 0. ) and  is  expelled  at  the  pipe  OQ^,  by  de- 
preffing  the  boards.  Thefc  bellows  are  made  of  a very  great 
fize,  AD  (fg.  10S.) being  16  feet,  A^B  5 feet,  and  the  circular 
end  alfo  5 teet.  The  rife,  however,  is  but  about  3 or  3^  feet. 
Theyr  expel  at  each  ftroke  about  90  cubic  feet  of  air,  and 
make  about  8 ftrokes  per  minute.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
wooden  bellows  are  very  conliderable.  When  they  are 
made  of  clean  fir  wood  without  knots,  they  will  lait  30  or 
40  years,  and  even  longer,  though  continually  kept  in  adtion 
46  or  48  weeks  every  year.  Some  have  laid,  that,  when  pro- 
perly made,  they  wall  lait  a century.  The  effedt  produced 
by  them  is  ftronger,  as  well  as  more  uniform,  and  can  be 
moderated  according  to  circumltauces.  They  are  worked 
alfo  with  greater  facility.  The  flips  of  wood  on  their  fides 
are  apt  to  be  damaged  : but  they  can  foon  and  eafiiy  be 
repaired.  Every  three  or  four  months,  however,  the  outer 
fides  only  of  the  inner  box,  and  the  bolt  which  keeps  the 
boxes  together,  mud  be  fmearea  with  oii.  If  we  calculate 
the  price  of  fuch  bellows,  and  the  yearly  expence,  they  will, 
according  to  Grignon’s  account  (ubi  fupra)  be  only  a fifth 
par-t  of  thofe  of  the  old  leather  bellows.  They  have,  in- 
deed, their  defeats,  though  they  are  lefs  expenfive  and  more 
durable  than  ihofe  of  leather;  for  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to 
make  the  junflures  10  tight  as  to  allow  to  exit  to  the  copa- 
preffed  air,  and  the  fri&ion  mult  neceffarily  be  very  great, 
gome,  therefore,  have  had  recourfe  to  water,  for  performing 
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the  office  of  the  lower  board  of  the  bellows.  A bellows  01s 
this  principle  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Treiwald,  engineer  to  his 
Swedifh  majefty,  in  the  Pniiofophical  Tranfa&ious,  under 
the  name  of  a “ water-bellows.”  Of  bellows  of  wood  we 
have  one  prtferved  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  Dr.  Plot  deferibes  another,  that  was  ufed  at  the  copper- 
worksat  Ellaiton  in  Staffordlhire.Nat.  Hiit.  Staff.ch,  iv.  $ 18. 
Such  are  the  bellows  in  general  ufe  on  the  continent.  In  this 
kingdom,  a different,  and  a preferable  form  is  adopted  ; for 
an  account  of  which  and  other  contrivances  for  animating 
the  large  fires  of  furnaces.  See.  fee  Blowing  Machine. 
See  alfo  Furnace. 

Bellows,  Apodopnic,  fo  called  by  the  inventor  M.  Gorcy, 
phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  at  Neufbiifack,  and  denot- 
ing “ reftorer  of  refpiration,”  an  inllrument  ufed  for  infla- 
ting the  lungs.  It  is  deferibed  in  the  “ Journal  de  Med  - 
cine”  for  June  1789;  and  con  fills  of  a double  pair  of  bel- 
lows BCLM  (Plate  XIII.  Pneumatics,  fg.  112.)  the  two 
different  parts  of  which  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.  In  the  lower  fide  BM  is  an  aperture  A for  a valve, 
conltrudled  on  the  principles  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Nairne’s  air- 
pump.  It  confifts  of  a,  rim  of  copper,  clofed  at  one  end 
by  a plate  of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  plate  are  feven  fmall 
holes  placed  at  equal  diftances.  This  plate  is  covered  with 
a piece  of  filk  coated  with  elaftic  gum,  in  which  are  fix 
tranlverfe  incifions  of  two  or  three  lines  in  length.  Each 
incinon  is  fo  made  as  to  be  lituated  between  two  of  the 
holes,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  each,  as  reprefented  at  D, 
(fg.  1 13).  The  filk  mull  be  made  very  fecure,  by  a thread 
palling  feveral  times  round  the  rim.  It  is  obvious,  that  a 
ilream  of  air  applied  to  that  fide  of  the  plate  which  is  op- 
pofite  the  filk,  will  pafs  through  the  holes,  and,  lifting  up 
the  filk,  efeape  through  the  incifions.  O11  the  contrary,  a 
flrearn  of  air  applied  to  the  other  fide  will  prefs  the  filk 
upon  the  plate,  and  thus  clofe  the  holes,  fo  that  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  it  to  pafs  through  them.  This  valve  opens 
internally,  fo  as  to  admit  the  air  from  without.  At  B is 
another  valve,  upon  the  fame  conltruflion,  but  opening  in 
a contrary  direction,  thus  permitting  the  air  to  efeape  out 
of  the  lower  part  into  the  tube  EF,  but  preventing  its  en- 
trance. At  C is  another  valve,  opening  internally  to  ad- 
mit  the  air  from  the  tube  EF;  and  at  D there  is  a fourth, 
opening  externally  to  difeharge  the  air  from  the  upper  part. 
The  flexible  tube  EF,  ferewed  on  at  the  end  CB,  being  in- 
troduced into  one  of  the  nollriis,  whilft  the  mouth  and  the 
other  noftril  are  clofed  by  an  affiftant,  if  we  feparate  the 
two  handles  L,  M,  which  were  clofe  together  at  the  intro- 
duftion  of  the  tube,  it  is  evident,  that  the  air  in  the  lungs 
will  rufh  into  the  upper  part  through  the  valve  C,  whilft 
the  external  air  wiil  fill  the  lower  part  through  the  valve  A. 
The  two  handles  being  again  brought  into  contadt,  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  will  be  forced  into  the  lungs  through  the  valve 
B,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  air  in  the  upper  part  will  be 
difeharged  at  the  valve  D.  Thus,  by  the  alternate  play  of 
the  double  bellows,  the  lungs  will  be  alternately  filled  and 
emptied  as  in  refpiration.  In  ufing  the  inllrument,  care 
fhould  be  taken  not  to  be  too  violent ; as  the  more  per- 
fectly the  natural  motion  of  refpiration  is  imitated,  the  better. 
To  prevent  any  fubftances  from  without  injuring  the  valves 
A,  D,  (fg.  1 12.)  the  rim  is  made  with  a ferew  B,  (fg.  j 14.) 
in  order  to  receive  a cap  A,  A,  (fg.  114.)  full  of  fmall 
holes.  This  ferew  has  alfo  another  ufe.  If  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  be  preferred,  a bladder  filled  with  it  (fg.  113.) 
may,  by  means  of  the  ferew  A,  be  fattened  to  the  valve  A, 
(fg.  112.)  : and  to  prevent  watte,  as  this  air  may  ferve  fev^. 
ral  times,  a flex’ble  tube  may  be  ferewed  in  the  valve  D, 
(fg.  1 1 2. ) communicating  with  the  bladder  by  means  of 
the  opening  d,  (fg.  115).  Thus  it  may  be  employed  a3 
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often  as  the  operator  thinks  proper.  There  is  a handle  K 
to  the  partition  in  the  middle,  in  order  that,  if  it  be  at  any 
time  neceflary  to  ufe  cither  of  the  divifiona  alone,  the  other 
may  be  confined  from  a&ing.  c,  b,  (fig.  ri6.)  reprefent 
the  two  valves  to  be  applied  at  the  end  of  the  inftrument 
CB,  (fig.  lie);  and  (fig.  1 17.)  is  a fe&ion  of  the  end  CB, 
(hewing  the  valves  in  their  proper  places.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  the  capacity  of  the  inftrument  fhould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  air  received  into  the  lungs  by  in- 
fpiraticn,  which  Dr.  Goodwin  has  afeertained  to  be  twelve 
cubical  inches,  or  fomevvhat  more.  Each  division  of  the 
inftrument,  therefore,  fhould  be  capable  of  containing  that 
quantity.  (See  Analytical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  43  7. ) Roul- 
land  prefented,  and  deferibed  at  a meeting  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Arts  at  Paris,  in  1797,  the  model  of  a pair  of  bellows, 
conftru&ed  on  this  plan,  intended  to  reftore  life  to  perfons 
drowned  and  in  a fwoon,  by  drawing  out  the  vitiated  air 
feated  in  their  lungs,  and  replacing  it  with  ordinary  air,  or 
even  with  oxygen,  or  viral  air,  if  neceffary : at  the  fame 
time  producing  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  independently  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  patient,  to  the  very  inftant  when  his 
ftrength  (hall  return.  The  experiment  was  fubmitted  to 
public  infpe&ion  ; a bladder  being  made  up  to  reprefent 
the  lungs. 

Bellows,  Bone,  Quo-til wpes  » rs»vot,  occur  in  Herodotus  for 
thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals  of  mares,  in 
order  to  diftend  the  uterus,  and  by  this  comprefiion,  make 
them  yield  a greater  quantity  of  milk. 

Bellows,  Hejfian,  a contrivance  for  driving  air  into  a 
mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This  was  improved 
by  M.  Papin,  who  changed  its  cylindrical  into  a fpiral  form  ; 
and  with  this,  by  working  it  only  with  his  foot,  he  could 
produce  a wind  to  raife  a weight  of  two  pounds. 

Bellows,  Hydrojlatic.  See  Hydrostatic. 

Bellows,  or  Trumpet-JiJh,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given 
by  Ray,  Willughby,  &c.  to  the  fpecies  of  Cehtriscus 
Scolopax.  Gmelin. 

Bellows  Rocks,  in  Geography,  rocks  that  lie  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Galway. 
N.  lat.  530  19'.  W.  long.  io°  4'. 

BELLS,  Canterbury , and  Coventry,  in  Botany.  See 
Campanula. 

Bells,  Hair.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Bells  Mill,  in  Geography,  a Settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina, near  the  Moravian  fettlements,  at  the  fource  of  Deep 
river,  the  north -welternmoft  branch  of  the  north-weft  branch 
of  Cape  Fear,  and  about  50  miles  weft  of  Hilllborough. 

Bells,  in  Heraldry,  are  reprefented  as  round,  when  fixed 
to  the  legs  of  a hawk  ■ in  which  cafe  the  hawk  is  faid  to  be 
belled. 

BELLUiE,  in  Zoology , a name  of  the  fixlh  order  of 
animals  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  including  the  genera  of  the 
equus,  or  lx>rfe,  the  hippopotamus , the  tapir,  and  fits . Thefe 
have  obtufe  truncated  lore  teeth,  and  hoofed  feet. 

BELLUCCI,  Antonio,  in  Biography , a painter  of  por- 
trait and  hiftory,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1654,  and  mamfeft- 
ing  an  early  inclination  to  painting,  became  the  dilciple  of 
Dominico  Definico,  from  whofe  inftru&ions  he  acquired  a 
good  manner  of  handling  and  colouring,  an  elegant  talte  of 
hillorical  compofition,  and  an  expertnefs  in  painting  por- 
traits with  grace  and  refemblance.  Plaving  eftablilhed,  by 
a variety  of  performances,  his  reputation  for  invention,  ele- 
gance and  fpirit,  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Jofeph  to 
his  court,  and  appointed  his"  principal  painter.  But  after 
remaining  fome  years  at  Vienna,  he  entered  into  the  fcrvice 
of  the  prince  palatine,  in  which  he  long  lived,  much  ref- 
peCted  for  his  perfonal  accompiifliments  as  well  as  for  his 
excellence  in  his  profefiion.  Pilkington. 


BELLUDGE,  in  Geography , a tribe  of  Arabs,  inhabit-1 
ing  that  part  of  Perfia  which  lies  on  the  coaft  of  the  entrance 
into  the  Perfian  gulf,  between  Minau  and  cape  Jaflce.  They 
are  mailers  of  feveral  veffels,  and  carry  on  a confiderable 
trade  with  Baffora,  and  even  venture  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
India.  Thefe  Arabs  are  Sunnites;  and  unity  of  religious 
fentiments  has  occafioned  their  joining  the  party  of  the  Af- 
ghans in  the  late  revolutions  of  Perfia.  Some  geographers  re- 
prefent thefe  Belludges  as  inhabiting  ail  along  the  Perfian 
coaft  to  the  mouth  ol  the  Indus,  and  have  deferibed  them 
as  a warlike  people  adci&ed  to  piracy.  Niebuhr  is  not  able 
to  afeertain  whether  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  indepen- 
dent, or  as  tributary  to  Perfia.  He  thinks  it  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  acknowledge  no  fovereign  authority  but  that 
of  their  own  fcheiks. 

BELLUGA,  in  Ichthyology . See  Beluga. 

BELLULA  Bos,  a name  given  by  Paulas  Jovius  to 
that  fpecies  of  Raja  called  by  the  oid  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  bos  marinus  ; the  fame  kind  which  Linnaeus,  and  other 
later  natnralifts,  name  foecifically  Oxyrinchus. 

BELLUNESE,  in  Geography , a fmail  mountainous  ter- 
ritory of  Italy,  but  rich  in  iron  mines,  forms  a part  of  the 
marquifate  of  Trevifo,  and  belongs  to  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. It  i3  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cadorin  and  part 
of  Friuli,  on  the  eaft  by  a large  foreft,  which  feparates  it 
from  Friuli,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Trevifan  and  Feltrin,  and 
on  the  weft  by  the  bifticpnc  of  Trent. 

BELLUNO,  the  capital  of  the  Bellunefe,  and  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbilhop  of  Udina,  feated  on  the 
Piava,  between  the  town  Cadore  and  Trevifo  ; 43  miles  N, 
of  Venice,  and  48  E.  of  Trent.  N.  lat.  46°  to'.  E.  long. 
12°  if. 

BELLY,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  whole  abdomen, 
or  that  region  of  the  body  contained  between  the  fepiurn 
tranfverfum,  the  hypochondria,  and  pubes. 

Belly  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a more  confined  fenfe,  for  the  in- 
teftines  alone,  as  containing  the  faces.  In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak 
of  the  loofenefs  or  coftivenefs  of  the  belly,  & c. 

Belly  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a pregnant  woman.  In 
this  fenfe  we  are  to  underhand  the  phrafe  among  Civil  Lava* 
yers,  to  put  the  belly  in  poffcffion  of  an  eftate. 

Belly  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  bodies  of  animals;  is 
fynonymous  with  abdomen,  and  may  be  feparately  confidered. 
It  is  varioufly  charafterifed,  according  to  their  food  and  ha- 
bits. In  thofe  which  feed  on  vegetables,  it  is  in  general  ca- 
pacious, and  hanging  low;  in  the  carnivorous,  light,  and 
drawn  up  at  the  flanks.  In  a horfe,  a ban  el-fhaped  or  cy- 
lindrical belly  is  molt  admired ; if  hanging  low,  he  is  faid 
to  be  cow-bellied  ; if  two  much  contracted,  he  is  faid  to  be 
tucked  up  at  the  flanks.  Grafs,  too  much  water,  broken 
wind,  and  in  mares  the  gravid  uterus,  occafion  the  belly  to 
relax  and  become  pendulous;  dry  food,  as  oats,  beans,  and 
hay,  Sec.  and  alfo  acute  pain,  contraCl  the  volume  of  the 
belly.  The  flow  moving  ruminant  animals,  as  oxen,  &c. 
have  the  belly  the  nio‘1  capacious  and  pendulous  of  all  qua- 
drupeds. This  increafed  volume  of  the  inteltines  and  fto- 
mach  appears  to  be  defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  enlarging 
the  furface  for  digeition  and  chylification,  and  extracting 
more  completely  all  the  nutritious  particles,  fo  that  a lefTer 
quantity  of  food  will  fuffice  : this  circumltance  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  the  fiieep,  which  can  fatten  on  the  fhortelt 
grafs,  and  almoft  barren  glebe. 

In  the  abdomen  of  the  horfe,  and  other  graminivorous  qua- 
drupeds, whilft  its  vaft  furface  expofes  it  more  to  be  atted 
upon  by  changes  of  weather,  as  cold,  rain,  \yiiid,  Sec.  than 
in  the  carnivorous  animals,  lo  it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be 
alfo  provided  with  a thinner  and  lefs  fatty  membrane,  or  me- 
fentery,  to  cover  the  mtellines  from  their  influence.  Hence 
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appears  to  be  a caufe  for  the  frequent  indigeftions  in  tbefe 
animals,  often  fpeedily  terminating  in  death,  to  which  their 
capacity  alfo  greatly  contributes  by  receiving  too  large  a quan- 
tity of  food  at  once.  See  the  article  Gripes  of  Horfes. 

The  abdomen  of  the  horfe  and  ox,  and  other  quadrupeds 
of  this  defeription,  from  its  vaft  hze,  hangs  below  the  pa- 
tella or  knee,  which  occafions  the  thigh  of  the  horfe  to  be 
moltly  overlooked  or  taken  for  fome  other  part ; the  patella 
or  llifle  being  the  real  termination  of  the  thigh  in  thefe 
animals. 

In  the  horfe,  the  volume  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  the 
vaft  magnitude  and  length  of  the  inteftines,  and  a finglefto- 
mac’n  not  very  large ; in  the  cow,  on  the  contrary,  the  fwel- 
ling  bulk  of  the  abdomen  is  occafioned  by  four  large  fto- 
machs,  and  the  inteftinal  canal  is  proportionably  final!  and 
fhort.  Tlie  fheep  with  four  Itomachs  poffeffes  alfo  a valt 
length  of  inteftine. 

Belly  of  a Mufcle,  in  Anatomy,  denotes  the  body  thereof, 
as  contradiltinguilhed  from  the  two  extremities,  or  tendons. 
From  the  conditions  of  this,  mufcles  are  divided  into  mono- 
gaftric,  or  finale-bellied  ; and  digaftnc,  or  doubt. -bellied. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  258. 

Lower  will  have  all  the  mufcles  to  be  digaftric,  or  double- 
bellied  ; in  which  he  is  feconded  by  Hoffman  and  others. 

Belly -ach-voeed,  a name  given  in  America  to  a fpecies  of 
the  Jatropha. 

Belly,  Dragon's , venter  draconis,  is  ufed  by  fome  AJlro- 
nomers  to  denote  the  point  in  a planet’s  orbit,  wherein  it  has 
its  greateft  latitude,  or  is  fartheft  diftant  from  the  ecliptic  ; 
more  frequently  called  its  limit. 

BELMONT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftridt.  of  Roanne,  14  miles  north-eaft  of  Roanne.  The 
place  contains  1716,  and  the  canton  7244  inhabitants ; the 
territory  includes  11J  kiliometres  and  8 communes. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aveyron,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diitridl  of  St.  Afrique,  nine 
leagues  eaft  of  Alby.  The  place  contains  1561,  and  the 
canton  .5502  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  220  kilio- 
metres and  nine  communes. 

BELMONTE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  province  of  Calabria  Citra,  having  a caltle  on  an 
eminence  near  the  fea,  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Cofenza.  N. 
lat.  39*  2 oh  E.  long.  160  50'. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  jurifdiftion  of  Correi- 
§ao  de  Cafteho  Branco,  containing  about  1140  inhabitants, 
two  churches,  and  a diftrift  of  two  pariihes. 

BELO,  or  Be lon,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  BjE- 

LON. 

BELOAR,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a ftone,  otherwife 
called  Widuris. 

BELOMANCY,  Belomantia,  a kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  arrows,  pradtifed  in  the  Eaft,  but  chiefly  among 
the  Arabians,  among  whom  it  continued  till  Mahometanifm 
prevailed,  which  abfolutely  forbids  it.  The  word  is  of 
Greek  origin ; compounded  of  /3;Xof,  arrow,  and  i-oxnax, 
divination.  Belomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  ways  ; 
one  was,  to  mark  a parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  eleven,  or 
more  of  them,  into  a bag  ; thefe  were  afterwards  drawn  out ; 
and  according  as  they  were  marked,  or  not,  they  judged  of 
future>  events.  Thefe  arrows  refembled  thofe  with  which 
they  call  lots,  being  without  heads  or  feathers,  and  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  fome  idol,  in  whofe  prefence  they 
were  confulted.  Seven  fuch  arrows  were  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca.  Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows, 
upon  one  of  which  was  written,  “ My  lord  hath  commanded 
me  on  another,  “ My  lord  hath  forbidden  me  and  upon 
the  third,  nothing  at  all.  Thele  were  put  into  a quiver. 
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out  of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random ; if  it 
happened  to  be  that  with  the  firft  infeription,  the  thing  they 
confulted  about  was  to  be  done  ; if  it  chanced  to  be  that 
with  the  fecond  infeription,  it  was  let  alone  ; and  if  it  proved 
to  be  that  without  infeription,  they  drew  over  again.  Thefe 
divining  arrows  were  generally  confulted  before  anything  of 
moment  v/as  undertaken ; as  when  a man  was  about  to  marry, 
or  to  go  a journey,  or  the  like. 

Belomancy  is  an  ancient  practice,  and  probably  that  which 
Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  21.  At  lead  St.  Jerom 
underftands  it  fo,  and  obferves,  that  the  practice  was  fre- 
quent among  the  Affyrians  and  Babylonians.  Something 
like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv.  only  that  itaves 
are  there  mentioned  inftead  of  arrows,  which  is  rather  rhab- 
domancy  than  belomancy.  Grotius,  as  well  as  Jerom, 
confounds  the  two  together,  and  fhews  that  they  pre- 
vailed much  among  the  Magi,  Chakitear.s,  and  Scythians, 
whence  they  paffed  to  the  Sclavonians,  and  thence  to  the 
Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  obferves,  made  ufe  of  belo- 
mancy. 

BELONj  Peter,  in  Biography,  born  in  the  province  of 
Maine  about  the  year  1518,  was  an  induftrious  and  ingenious 
naturanft,  efteemed  for  his  learning  and  talents  by  Henry 
II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  patronifed  by  the  cardi- 
nal de  Tournon,  at  whofe  expence  he  travelled  over  Italy 
and  Greece,  a great  part  of  Germany,  France,  England, 
Paieftine,  and  Egypt,  collectiag  and  examining  every  where 
the  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  proper  to  the  places  through 
which  he  journeyed.  On  his  return,  he  publifhed,  in  fuccef- 
fion,  the  refults  of  his  obfervations  and  inquiries.  The  prin- 
cipal of  his  works  are,  “ Les  Obfervations  de  plufieurs  fln- 
gularites,  et  chofes  merr.orables  treuvees  en  Grece,  en  Aiie, 
Judee,  Egypte,  Arabic,  See.”  Paris,  T553,  4(0.:  an  ex- 
cellent work,  Haller  fays,  and  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  publiflied  from  adiual  obfervation  ; no  one  before  him 
having  travelled  fo  extenfiveiy  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
natural  hiftory.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  a La- 
tin verfion  of  it  given  by  Clufius,  in  1J89.  “ De  arboribus 

coniferis,  refiniferis,  aliifque  nonnullis  fempiterna.  fronde  vi- 
rentibus,  &c.”  Paris,  1558.  The  deferiptions  are  in  ge- 
neral juft  ; the  engravings  indifferent.  He  had  feen  the  true 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  He  alfo  gave  a treatife  “ On  the  Me- 
thod of  embalming  pradlifed  by  the  ancients “ On  the 
Defeats  in  Agriculture  “ On  the  Management  of  Gar- 
dens,” and  recommends  the  introduction  of  many  foreign  trees 
into  them,  pointing  out  thofe  moft  congenial  to  the  climate 
of  France  ; “ On  Birds and  “ On  Fifhes  with  their 
figures.  More  he  had  done  ; but  he  was  ftabbed  by  a rob- 
ber in  1563,  being  only  about  45  years  of  age.  Haller. 
Bib.  Botan. 

BELONE,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Esox,  having  both 
jaws  long  and  Tubulate.  Linn.  This  is  acus pfeis  of  Salvian  ; 
aens  vulgaris,  Ray  ; and  fea-pike,  or  gar-fjl),  of  the  Engiifh. 
It  is  fometimts  called  alfo  the  fea-necdle. 

The  fea-pike  inhabits  all  great  teas,  and  was  known  both 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  keeps  in  deep  water  part 
of  the  year,  and  vifits  our  coalfs  in  immenfe  fhoals  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  juft  before  the  mackerel  make 
their  appearance.  The  length  of  this  fifh  is  ufually  from  a 
foot  and  a half  to  three  feet ; but  if  the  relation  of  Rcnard 
may  be  depended  upon,  they  are  found  of  the  length  of 
eight  feet  in  the  eafiern  parts  of  the  world.  A fifh  of  this 
fpecies  has  been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coaPc 
of  Lifbon,  weighing  fourteen  pounds.  In  fome  countries 
the  fifhery  for  the  fea-pike  is  very  confiderable  ; in  England 
they  are  not  much  efteemed,  although  the  flefh  is  fcarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  mackerel.  The  bone  of  the  back, 
when  the  fifh  is  boiled,  is  of  a bright  green  colour,  from 
Y 2 which 
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which  many  people  conclude,  though  very  unjuftly,  that  it 
cannot  be  a whoiefome  food. 

All  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  head  of  this  fifh  is  of 
a beautiful  green  colour;  fides  and  belly  filvery.  The  num- 
ber of  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  are  about  fixteen  ; pectoral  thir- 
teen ; ventral  eight  ; anal  twenty-two ; and  in  the  tail  twen^ 
tv-two  ; but  thefe  are  liable  to  vary  in  number,  as  in  other 
fifhes. 

BELOW,  or  Belan,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England, 
which  runs  into  the  Eden,  2 miles  north  of  Kirby-Stephen, 
in  the  county  of  Wcffmoreland. 

BELOZERO.  See  Bielo-Ozero. 

BELPBERG,  a mountain  of  Swifferland,  about  y or  8 
miles  from  Bern,  being  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  ; the 
flrata  of  which  are  full  of  different  fpecies  of  chamites,  oftra- 
cites,  giobofites,  fplenites,  ffrombites,  and  other  fimilar  pe- 
trifafTons. 

BELPECH,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diffrid  of  Caftel- 
naudary,  3%  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caftclnaudary.  The  place 
contains  2081,  and  the  canton  5.318  inhabitants  ; the  terri- 
tory includes  140  kiliornetrcs  and  12  communes.  , N.  lat. 
430  12'.  E.  loxg.  i°  39'. 

BELPRE,  a poll  town  and  fmall  fettlement  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  territory  north-weft  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  north- 
weft  bark  of  Ohio  river,  between  the  Hockhocking  and  Muf- 
kingum  river?,  and  oppofite  the  mouth  of  the  little  Katiba- 
way ; about  14  miles  below  Marietta,  and  480  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  from  Philadelphia. 

BELSHAZZAR,  in  Scripture  Hijlory . See  Babylonia. 

BELS1NUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Hifpania 
Tarragoneufis,  in  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians.  Pto- 
lemy. 

BELSUNCE,  Henry-Francis-Xavier  de,  in  Bio- 
graphy, denominated,  by  way  of  honourable  diftindion,  “ the 
good  bifhop  of  Marfeilles,”  was  the  fon  of  the  marquis  of 
Belfunce,  a nobleman  of  Guienne.  After  quitting  the 
fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  into  which  he  firff  entered,  he  was  in 
1709  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Marfeilles;  where  he  di- 
ltinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  fortitude  and  charity,  during  the 
dreadful  plague  which  afflided  that  city  in  1720  and  1721. 
Such  was  the  effed  produced  by  his  attention. and  liberality 
on  occalion  of  this  calamity,  fuch  the  attachment  cemented 
between  him  and  his  diocefans,  by  their  gratitude  and  his 
own  fympathy,  that  he  declined  accepting  the  bifhopric  of 
Laon,  to  which  are  annexed  a peerage  and  a dukedom, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  king  in  1723*  He  died  in 
1755.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

BELT,  Balvheus,  and  among  the  ancient  and  middle 
age  writers,  zona,  cingulum , reminiculum,  r'tnca,  or  ringa,  and 
haldrellus,  in  Armour,  a kind  of  military  girdle,  in  which  a 
fword  or  fome  other  weapon  is  commonly  hung, 

That  the  belt,  or  girdle,  formed  a material  part  of  the 
Hebrew  armour,  may  be  gathered  from  the  exprtfiions  fo 
frequently  repeated  in  the  facred  feriptures.  The  Almighty 
girding  himfelf,  imported  not  only  his  giving  notable  difplays 
of  power,  but  bis  readintfs  to  ad ; and  his  girding  others 
expreffed  the  ability  he  had  bellowed  upon  them  to  perform 
magnificent  exploits.  * 

The  be  ts  ot  the  Plebrew  foldiers,  with  which  they  girded 
$>n  their  arms,  went  not  about  their  Ihoulders  but  their  loins, 
and  were  fuppofed  to  {Lengthen  them.  (See  Neh.  iv.  j 8. 
Ezek.  xxiii.  15.)  They  were  generally  valuable,  efpecially 
thofe  of  commanders,  and  were  fometimes  given  as  rewards 
to  foldiers.  Jonathan  prefented  his  to  David  ( 1 Sam,  xviii,  4.); 
and  Joab  tells  the  perfon,  who  had  feen  Abfalom  hanging 
from  the  tree,  that  if  he  had  fmitten  him  to  the  ground,  he 
would  have  given  him  ten  (hekels  of  filver  and  a girdle. 


The  Greeks  called  it  or  and  they  thought  it 
fo  effential  to  a warrior,  that  became  a general  term 

for  clothing  themfdves  in  armour.  Whence  Agamemon  is 
deferibed  by  Homer 

“ Arp£4$ti;  Se  |9ovev,  ijs  fy'jwtrQou  awy ev 
and  which  no  doubt  occafioned  Paufanias  to  fupDofe  that 
A1"1  had  a reference  to  the  whole  armour.  So  Herodotus, 
relating  the  flight  of  Xerxes  to  Athens,  dTcrihes  him,  when 
arrived  at  Abdera,  and  believing  himfelf  free  from  danger, 

AtiEtv  tv)v  A**)’-',  to  have  difarmed  himfelf.  (Urania,  cxx. ) 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  belt  was  worn  very  differently 
from  the  maimer  already  deferibed,  and  reached  even  to.  the 
thigh,  whence  Homer’s  hero,  (Odyff.  A.) 

“ Qaorytw ov  ofu  noqa  /Loigy,’* 

and  Virgil’s  iEneas  (1.  x.  1.  86.) 

• “ ocyus  enfern 

Eripit  a femore.” 

Foot  foldiers,  we  are  told,  wore  their  ffwords  on  the  left  ; 
horfemen,  on  the  right  fide.  Jofephus,  deferibi  ig  the  down! 
fal  of  Jerufalem  (1.  iii.),  exprcfsly  mentions  horfemen  with 
their  fwords  on  the  right.  But  whether  this  was  conftantly 
the  cafe,  or  frequently  varied,  as  Lipfius  has  obferved  of  the 
Roman  fword,  cannot  ealily  be  determined. 

Herodotus,  mentioning  the  military  habits  of  the  Perfians, 
fays,  they  had  daggers  fufpended  to  the  right  thio-h  by  a 
belt.  1 

Beger  has  given  a buff  of  Scipio,  copied  by  Montfaucon 
(vol.  iv.  pi.  vi.  f.  4.),  which  has  an  embroidered  belt  hang, 
ing  from  the  right  ; while  a folder  on  the  arch  of  Conftan- 
tine  is  reprefented  in  fcale  armour,  with  a belt  fufpended  ‘ 
from  the  left  fhoulder.  Montfaucon,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xx.  "f.  2. 

In  our  own  country,  like  thofe  of  ancient  times,  it  was 
frequently  ornamented  in  the  richeff  fly le  ; and  it  is  worthy  ' 
of  obfervation,  that  in  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  illumB 
nations  of  our  ancient  manuferipts,  even  in  the  fame  picture, 
the  fword  is  reprefented  as  indifcriminately  belted  on  the 
right  fide  or  tile  left.  In  later  ages,  the  belt  was  given  to 
a perfon  when  he  was  raifed  to  knighthood  ; whence  it  ha3 
alio  been  ufed  as  a badge  of  the  knightly  order. 

Belt  is  alfo  a denomination  applied  to  a fort  of  bandages 
in  ufe  among  furgeons,  &c.  Thus  we  meet  with  quickfilver 
belts,  ufed  for  the  itch.  A later  writer  deferibes  a belt  for 
keeping  the  beliy  tight,  and  difeharging  the  water  in  the' 
operation  of  tapping.  Medic.  Eff.  Edinb.  tom.  i.  p.  218. 

Belt,  or  Beltis,  in  Ecclefiafical  Writers  of  the  Middle- 
Age,  denotes  a fort  of  firing  of  beads. 

Belt  is  alfo  a frequent  difeafe  in  ftieep,  cured  by  cutting 
their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare;  then  catting  mould 
on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe-greafe, 

BEL-TEIN,  in  Mythology , a fuperftitious  ciiftom;  for- 
merly obferved  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; and  according  to 
Dr.  Ledwich,  on  the  authority  of  Wormius,  in  Scandinavia. 

Dr.  O’Brien,  in  his  Irifh  Didionary,  explains  it  ignis  Belt 
Dei  Afiatici ; and  mentions,  that  on  the  firft  of  May  the 
Druids  were  ufed  to  light  large  fires  on  the  fummits  of  hills, 
into  w'hich  they  drove  four-footed  beafts,  uling  at  the  fame 
time  certain  ceremonies,  to  expiate  the  fins  of  the  people. 

This  pagan  ceremony  of  lighting  thefe  fires  in  honour  of 
Belus,  or  the  fun,  gave  its  name  to  the  month  of  May, 
which  is  called  Beal-tine,  and  May-day  la  Bealtine.  On  this 
day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires,  and 
krndled  them  again  out  of  fome  part  of  thefacied  fire.  That 
celebrated  Irifh  antiquarian,  general  Vallancey,  infers  front 
the  name  of  this  cuftom,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Perfian- 
Scythians,  or  Phoenicians,  by  whom  the  fun  was  worfhip- 
ped  under  the  fame  name  of  Belus,  or  Bel,  and  on  the  tops 
of  hills  alfo,  as  appears  from  the  high  places  mentioned  in 

feripture. 
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fcripture.  In  Gau!  alfo  there  are  traces  of  the  fame  fup- 
poftd  deity  being  worfhipped  under  the  name  Belinus."  The 
Irifli  thill  preferve  the  cuftom  ; and  to  this  dry  in  many 
places  fires  are  lighted  on  the  firfl  of  May  in  the  milking 
yards,  which  the  men,  women,  and  children  pafs  through 
or  leap  over,  and  the  cattle  are  driven  through  the  flames  of 
the  burning  draw.  In  the  w*-ftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Martin  found  a like  ceremony  called  by  the  fame  name  ; and 
Mr.  Pennant  thus  particularly  defcrihes  it.  “ It  is  a kind 
of  rural  Sacrifice,  performed  by  the  herdfmen  of  every  village 
on  the  firft  of  May.  They  cut  a fquare  trench  on  the 
ground,  leaving  a turf  in  the  middle;  on  that  they  make  a 
fire  of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk  ; and  bring,  befides  the  mgredi- 
ents  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiflcey  ; for  each  of 
the  company  mull  contribute  fomething.  The  rites  begin 
with  fpilling  fome  of  the  candle  on  the  ground  by  way  of 
libation  : on  that  every  one  takes  a cake  of  oatmeal,  upon 
which  are  railed  nine  fquare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  lome 
particular  being,  the  fuppofed  preferver  of  thtir  flocks  and 
herds,  or  to  fome  particular  animal  the  real  dellroyer  of 
them.  Each  perfon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks 
off  a knob,  and  flinging  it  over  his  fhou'der,  fays,  This  I 
give  to  thee,  preferve  thou  my  horfes ; this  to  thee,  preferve 
thou  my Jheep ; and  fo  on.  After  that,  they  ufe  the  lame 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals  : This  I give  to  thee,  OfoxJ 
fpare  thou  my  lambs  ; this  to  thee,  0 hooded  crow  ! this  to  thee , 
0 eagle ! When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine  on  the  cau- 
dle ; and  after  the  feat!  is  finifhed,  what  is  left  is  hid  by  two 
perfons  deputed  for  the  purpofe  ; but  on  the  next  Sunday 
they  reaffemble,  and  finifh  the  reliques  of  the  firlt  entertain- 
ment.” That  fire  was  adored  in  Ireland,  is  fufficiently 
proved  from  this  celebrated  feltival,  independently  of  other 
circumltances  ; but  whether  it  can  be  urged  in  proof  of  the 
colonization  of  Ireland  by  the  fouthern  Scythians  or  Per- 
fians  is  not  equally  clear.  Dr.  Ledwich  fays,  that  fire  was 
adored  by  the  Celtes  and  Northern  Scythians,  and  mentions 
from  Wormius  the  manner  of  kindling  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  bears  a linking  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
Afiatic  deity  ; and  the  early  naval  expeditions  of  the  Phoenici- 
ans render  its  having  beencommunicated  by  them  lefs  improba- 
ble. The  writer  of  this  article  has  not,  however,  yet  met  with 
any  accou~tof  a fimilar  pradlice  among!!  the  nations  in  the 
fouth  of  Alia,  or  with  any  attempt  to  explain  the  name 
from  thofe  languages  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin. Tne  circumilance,  indeed,  of  all  languages  having  had 
one  common  fource,  leftens  the  force  of  thoie  arguments 
which  are  derived  from  a refemblance  in  words  denoting  the 
fame  thing  ; and  yet  great  flrefs  is  laid  on  fueh  refemblance 
in  the  arguments  for  the  Perfian  colonization -of  Ireland. 
Colledlanea  de  rebus  Hibernieis  paffim.  Pennant’s  Tour  in 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  O’Brien’s  Irilh  Dictionary.  Ledwich’s 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.  See  Bei.jnus. 

Belts,  Fafciee,  in  Nfcronomy , two  zones  or  girdles  fur- 
rounding  Jupiter’s  body,  more  lucid  than  the  reft,  and  ter- 
minated by  parallel  lines  ; being  fometirres  broader,  and 
fometime  narrower,  nor  conllantiy  taking  up  the  fame  places 
in  his  difle.  Dark  foots  have  been  frequently  obferved  on 
Jupiter’s  belts.  Caffnti  has  alfo  difeovered  a permanent  one 
in  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  molt  fouthern  belt : by 
this  he  has  determined  the  length  of  Jupiter’s  day,  that  is, 
the  time  of  his  revolution  on  his  axis,  which  is  finifhed  in 
nine  hours  and  fifty-fix  minutes.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  ten  and 
vol.  lxiii.  part.  i.  N°  n.  p.  73.  Some  aitronomers  take  the 
belts  to  be  feas,  which  alternately  cover  and  leave  bare 
large  countries  of  the  planet  ; and  that  the  fpot*  are  gulfs 
in  thofe  feas,  perhaps  as  big  as  our  ocean,  and  fometimes 


full,  fometimes  dry,  M.  Azout  rather  imag'ned  the  fpots 
to  be  protuberances  of  the  belts.  Hill.  Acad.  Sc.  1708. 
11592.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  34.  1.  13.  But  other  aflrononriers 
take  the  fpots,  which  are  tranfparent  and  moveable,  for 
the  fhadows  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  The  belts  of  Jupiter  were 
firfl  obferved,  and  deferibed  by  Huygens  an  his  Syft.  Satur- 
nin.  p.  7.  See  Jupiter. 

Calf ni  alfo  fpeaks  of  belts  of  Saturn;  being  three  dark, 
ftraight,  parallel  bands,  or  fafc'ue,  on  the  difle  of  that  planet. 
Saturn’s  belts  do  not  appear  to  be  inherent  on  his  globe,  as 
thofe  of  Jupiter’s  are  ; but  rather  to  be  large  dark  rings  at 
a dillance  from  the  planet,  and  furrounding  his  body.  Some 
imagine  them  to  be  clouds  in  his  atmofphere.  The  middle-, 
moft  feems  to  be  the  fhadow  of  Saturn’s  ring.  Hill.  Acad. 
Sc.  1715.  See  Saturn. 

Belts,  in  Geography  ana  Navigation,  denote  certain  ftraits 
near  the  Sound,  through  which  (hips  pafs  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  German  ocean.  They  belong  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  exads  a toll,  varying  in  its  amount,  and  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  colleftion  of  it,  from  all  (hips  that  pais 
through  them  as  well  as  the  Sound.  (See  Sound.)  They  are 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lejfer.  The  greater  belt  forms  a 
communication  between  the  Scaggerackor  Cattegat  fea  and 
the  Baltic,  feparating  the  iflands  of  Zealand  and  Funen.  The 
lejfer  or  little  belt  forms  a communication  between  the  Catte- 
gat and  Baltic,  and  feparates  the  ifle  cf  Funen  from  the 
continent.  The  paffage  from  Affens  to  Arroe  Sound,  in 
the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  acrofs  the  little  belt,  is  9 miles. 

BELTURBET,  a market  and  poi!  town  cf  Ireland, 
in  the  county  cf  Cavan,  fituate  on  the  river  Erne,  81 
Irifh  miles  north-weft  of  Dublin.  It  has  a navigation 
through  Lough  Erne  to  Bellech,  within  three  miles  of 
Ballyfhannon,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  confiderable  fails. 
The  navigation  from  Lough  Erne  is  open  to  the  town, 
with  water  enough  in  winter,  and  by  reducing  a few  flats 
might  be  made  completely  fo  in  all  feafons.  No  place  in- 
deed can  be  better  iituated  for  trade  or  for  improvement  ; 
the  beautiful  expanfion  of  water  and  pi&urefque  view's  are 
highly  engaging,  and  the  land  is  a found  limeftone.  Yet  the 
market  is  indifferently  fuppiied,  which  may  in  great  meafure 
be  attributed  to  the  cuftoms  being  taken  in  kind,  without 
any  lawful  llandard  or  meafure,  fo  that  it  is  more  advantage- 
ous for  the  buyers  and  fellers  to  go  to  other  markets.  Thefe 
cuftoms  are  individual  property,  and  fet  for  tool,  per  annum. 

The  town  was  regularly  divided  into  compartments, 
termed  homefteads;  each  of  which  contains  36  fquare 
yards,  to  which  is  annexed  a proportionate  quantity  of 
bog.  Every  houfholder  has  alfo  a right  to  graze  on  an 
extenfive  common  belonging  to  the  town,  which  was  given 
by  the  Lanefborough  family,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  which  feems  to  have  fpared  no  expence  for  its  improve- 
ment. Another  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  has  become  the 
property  of  the  burgeffes,  who  divided  it,  and  have  tranf- 
mitted  it  down  in  their  refoeclive  families.  There  are  fome 
neat  houfes,  efpecially  thoie  lately  eredled  on  the  part  now  be- 
longing to  lord  Farnham;  but  in  general  they  are  mean  and 
thatched.  There  are  an  excellent  flour-mill,  a brewery,  di- 
ftillery,  and  iralt-houfes  in  the  town  ; and  fome  yarn  is 
brought  to  market,  but  no  webs.  Cultivation  is  improved 
in  the  neighbourhood;  but  is  yet  very  defective.  The  ma. 
mires  ufed  are  alhts,  marl,  and  dung;  though  there  is  good 
limeftone,  and  much  of  the  foil  conftfts  of  deep  clays  which 
could  be  fo  well  reclaimed  with  lime,  yet  this  is  never  ufed, 
but  lent  by  the  lake  to  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  In  the 
church-yard  is  the  veftige  of  a great  fortification,  inclofing 
an  extenfive  plot  of  ground,  the  baftions  and  falient  angles 
of  which  are  yet  perfeft;  they  were  admirably  planned  and 
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of  great  ftrength.  Belturbet  was  a borough  town,  and, 
previous  to  the  union,  fent  two  members  to  parliament. 

BELTZ,  or  Belz,  a palatinate  of  that  part  of  Poland 
which  was  formerly  called  Little  or  Red  Ruffia,  and  which 
included  three  diilri&s,  viz.  Bulk,  Horodla,  and  Hrabowiec. 
Its  capital,  bearing  the  fame  name,  is  a large  town,  feated 
among  marfhes  in  the  confines  ofVolhynia.  N.  lat.  50°  15'. 
E.  long.  230  50'. 

Beltz,  a town  of  Croatia,  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  ofVarafdin. 

BELVEDERE,  or  Belvidere,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  and  capital  of  a province  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
Morea,  which  province  lies  on  the  weftern  coaft,  and  is  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  Morea.  From  this  province  the 
raifins  called  “ Belvederes,”  derive  their  name.  The  town  lies 
20  miles  fouth  of  Chiarenza.  N.  lat.  38°  f . E.lcng.  22°  o'. 

Belvedere,  in  ArchiteBure.  See  Belvidere. 

BELVEZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
diftritt  of  Sarlat,  9^  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Perigueux.  The  place 
contains  2099,  and  the  canton  7987  inhabitants,  the  territory 
includes  147-!  kiliometres,  and  15  communes.  N.  lat. 
440  46'.  E.  long.  o°  54'. 

BELUGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  Delphinus  Leu- 
CAs  in  Pennant’s  Quadrupeds. 

Beluga  Jlone,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a calculus 
or  done  found  in  the  beluga  fifh.  This  done  is  found  in  fidi 
of  both  fexes,  but  mod  frequently  in  the  male;  and  in  thofe 
of  all  ages  and  fizes.  It  occurs,  however,  but  feldorn  ; 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  thefe  ftones  are  no  natural  part 
of  the  fifh,  but  mere  morbid  concretions,  like  the  bezoar 
ftones  in  the  animals  which  produce  them,  or  like  the 
done  in  human  bladders.  It  is  of  various  diapes  and  dzes ; 
but  its  mod  ufual  figure  is  either  globular  or  oval.  It  is  of 
a yellowifli-white  colour,  and  of  a fmooth  and  naturally  po- 
lifhed  furface,  and  in  fize  it  is  between  a pigeon’s  egg  and  that 
of  a goofe.  It  is  ufually  compadf,  ponderous,  and  folid, 
not  friable,  but  requiring  a drong  blow  to  break  it;  how- 
ever, it  yields  eafily  to  the  faw,  which  defaces  its  internal 
ftru&ure,  that  is  naturally  very  elegant  and  regular.  It  con- 
fids  of  feveral  concentric  coats,  adhering  firmly  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  formed  about  a nucleus,  which  generally  appears 
to  be  fome  heterogeneous  fubdance.  It  differs  from  all  other 
ftones  of  the  fame  kind  in  its  radiated  ftrufture,  as  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  a number  of  regular  and  even  ftria:  proceeding  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  repreftnting,  both  in 
colour  and  form,  the  flakes  of  the  “ terra  foliata  tartari,” 
or  the  ftrialed  fpiculas  of  antimony.  If  the  ftone  be  fcraped 
to  powder  and  fprinkled  upon  a hot  iron,  it  gives  a faint 
urinous  fnaell,  and  calcines  into  a light,  inilpid,  greyifh  earth. 
The  people  about  the  Volga  hold  it  in  high  eftimation,  and 
afcribe  to  it  great  virtues.  They  fay,  it  promotes  delivery  ; 
and  they  give  it  in  cafes  of  the  done,  and  diforders  of  the 
urinary  parts,  in  dofes  of  from  10  grains  to  a dram.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xliv.  p.  2.  n.  4. 

BEL  V ID  ERE,  or  Belvedere,  \n  Architecture. This  word 
meaning  beautiful  view  ifc  ufed  in  Italy,  to  denote  thofe  edifices 
built  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying  a fine  profped  ; thefe  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  detached  buildings,  or  little  cupolas  (or,  to 
ufe  the  expreflive  Englifh  term,  look-outs,)  raifed  on  the  tops  of 
boufes  which  terminate  them  ornamentally, and  v/here  one  may 
enjoy  the  frtfhnefs  of  the  evening  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Almoft  all  the  houfes  in  Rome  have  belvederes  of  the  lad 
kind,  the  others  generally  belong  to  the  palaces  and  pleafure 
grounds  of  the  great.  The  moft  celebrated  and  remarkable 
of  all  is  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.  This  large  edifice 
was  originally  built  by  Bramante,  detached  from  the  ponti- 
fical palace,  to  which  it  has  fince  been  united  by  two  long 


galleries.  It  commands  the  view  of  the  rich  champaign, 
which  furrcunds  the  town  on  this  fide;  the  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines forms  the  magnificent  diftanceof  the  pi&ure,  while  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  the  city  itfelf,  which  is  feen  in  its 
whole  extent.  It  is  from  thence  that  one  may  fay  with  Martial: 
“ Hinc  feptem  dominos  videre  montes 
Et  totum  licet  eftimare  Romam.” 

Belvederes  are  common  in  France;  they  are  generally  fingle 
faloons  open  to  the  air,  or  enclofed  with  doors  and  windows. 
They  are,  however,  fometimes  compofed  of  various  apart- 
ments, veftibules,  faloons,  cabinets,  See.  fuch  is  the  Belve- 
dere in  tiie  menagerie  of  Seaux.  When,  however,  thefe 
buildings  are  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the  manfisn, 
and  contain  feveral  apartments  for  the  purpofe  of  entertain- 
ment, they  are  called  Trianons. 

In  England,  though  the  name  of  Belvedere  is  not  ufed,  it 
may  be  properly  applied  to  many  of  our  garden-buildings. 
The  old  manfions  were  very  commonly  gloomy  both  in  fitua- 
tion  and  in  conftrixffion,  but  they  generally  pofieffed  a fum- 
mer-houfe , which  was  built  in  an  elevated  and  agreeable  part 
of  the  garden,  where  in  the  moft  genial  months  of  the  year 
the  family  might  enjoy  the  air,  the  profpedt,  and  the  focial 
pleafures,  without  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing-room.  I11  our 
modern  villas  the  beauties  of  fituation  are  confulted,  and  every 
idea  of  gloom  is  banidied  by  the  long  windows,  the  fafli- 
doors,  and  the  wide  extended  lawn  ; the  fubllantial  dimmer- 
houfe  is,  therefore,  unneceffary  ; but  of  the  temples,  cottages, 
objeCts  which  adorn  the  modern  grounds,  while  fome  are 
merely  the  ornaments  of  the  landfcape,  others  very  exactly 
anfwer  the  defeription  of  the  Belvedere. 

Belvidere,  or  Belvedere,  in  'Botany.  See  Scoparia. 

Belvidere,  in  Geography , a new  townfnip  of  America, 
in  Franklin  county,  and  date  of  Veimont. — Alfo,  a village 
in  New  Jerfey,  in  the  Suflex  county,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  Pequeft  river,  1 1 miles  above  Eafton, 
in  Pennfylvania. 

BELVIS,  a fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftrernadura,  with  a 
caftle,  feated  between  two  mountains. 

BELULCUM,  a furgical  inftrument  of  various  figures, 
contrived  for  extracting  darts, arrows, or  the  like  from  wounds. 
Hence  alfo  the  denomination  belulcum  ; quafi  to  /Se Xo;  tXxuv. 

BELUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,. iu 
Rhastia,  and  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  now  Be/uno. 

BELUR,  in  Geography,  the  general  name  given  to  the 
Alpine  region,  which  divides  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  an- 
cient Scythia,  or  Great  Bucharia,  from  Little  Bucharia, 
lying  in  about  N.  lat.  37°,  and  E.  long.  7 1°,  between  Kot- 
lan  to  the  north,  and  Kilan  to  the  fouth,  and  Badakfhan  in 
Great  Bucharia  on  the  weft,  and  Balfidan,  or  Little  Thi- 
bet on  the  fout’n-ead.  Strahlenberg  has  introduced  a town 
of  the  fame  name  into  his  map,  but  its  exiftence  is  dubious. 
Rennell  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  N.  lat.  370, 
and  E.  long.  710.  He  has  alfo  marked  a lake  near  it,  from 
whence  flows  the  Amu,  which,  after  its  jundion  with  feveral 
others,  proceeds  to  Badakfhan. 

Belur  Tag,  denoting,  in  the  Mungl  language,  “ the 
dark  or  cloudy  mountains,”  part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains 
which,  in  a nearly  meridional  courfe,  terminates  Great  Bucha- 
ria on  the  eaft,  and  divides  it  from  Little  Bucharia.  Thefe 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow.  They  form  a 
chain,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Imaus,  which  proceeds 
nearly  north  and  fouth,  and  is  continued  by  the  mountains 
of  Alakor  Alak  Oola,  on  the  north  of  Little  Bucharia,  which 
join  the  Bogdo,  and  on  the  fouth  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Hiudooh  Koh  than  with  the  northern 
ridges  of  Thibet.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  foot  of  thefe  moun- 
tains gather  a great  quantity  of  gold  and  diver  dud  i-n  the 
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fpring,  which  is  brought  down  by  torrents  when  the  fnow 
melts. 

Belus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio,  that  inha- 
bits Surinam.  The  wings  are  greenish;  inner  margin  of  the 
posterior  pair  rather  pale  ; beneath  brown,  with  red  lunar 
marks.  Fabricius  and  Jablorifky. 

Belus,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Spam,  fituate 
near  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Steph.  Byz.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  fame  with  Belo  or  Belon. 

Belus,  now  Kardanah , a river  of  Phoenicia,  which  flowed 
at  the  diltance  of  two  itadia  fouth  from  Ptolemais.  It  had  its 
fource  in  mount  Carmel,  about  4 miles  to  the  eaPc  of  the 
Kifhon,  in  the  lake  called  by  Pliny  Cendevia.  The  fand 
of  this  river  and  its  vicinity  was  peculiarly  excellent,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  for  the  manufaAure  of  glafs  ; and  here, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  manufacture  of  glafs  was  firft  dif- 
covered. 

Belus,  in  Ancient  H'jlnry  and  Mythology , is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  the  Pul  of  fcsipture;  and  the  founder  of 
the  Affyrian  monarchy;  and  they  add,  that  he  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  fon  Ninus,  or  Tiglath-Piiefer,  who  oaufed  him 
to  be  worfhipped  after  his  death,  and  ereAed  to  his  honour 
the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Others  conceive  Belus  to  have  been  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture, 
and  more  ancient  than  the  Affyrian  kingdom.  (See  Assy- 
ria and  Babylon  ) . The  tower  of  Belus  was  afterwards 
ufed  by  the  Chaldeans  as  an  aftronomica!  obfervatory  ; and 
it  is  faid,  that  Belus  hirnfelf  promoted  the  ftudy  of  aftrono- 
my,  in  order  to  encourage  that  faith  in  aftrological  predic- 
tions, which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  political  purpofes. 
Hence,  as  Belus  was  honoured  with  a place  among  the  di- 
vinities, fome  have  traced  the  origin  of  thofe  fables  that  are 
found  concerning  him  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  to  this  cir- 
cumftance. 

Belus,  confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian  and  Ba- 
bylonian empires,  became  the  principal  objeA  of  veneration 
and  worfhip  among  the  later  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
others,  over  whom  the  defeendants  of  his  family  extended 
the  dominion  he  had  founded.  Accordingly,  a temple  was 
ereAed  to  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  alfo  a tower; 
though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  honour  of  this  temple 
and  tower  was  meant  to  be  divided  between  him  and  the 
true  God.  This  building  (fee  Babylon)  eonliftedof  eight 
towers  raffed  above  one  another ; and  in  the  apartments 
was  placed  a magnificent  bed,  with  a golden  table  near  it, 
but  without  any  image  ; nor  was  any  perfon  buffered  to  lie 
here  in  the  night,  except  a particular  woman,  who,  as  the 
priefts  reported,  was  preferred  by  the  god  to  all  others.  In 
this  place,  according  to  their  account,  h£  ufed  to  come  and 
repofe  himfelf;  fo  that  they  mult  have  regarded  him  as  the 
iupreme  god,  who  either  could  not  be  reprefented,  or  not 
bear  the  preemption  in  them  of  attempting  his  refemblance. 
Beneath  this  there  was  another  temple,  in  which  was  a gi- 
gantic image  of  Jupiter  or  Belus,  made  of  folid  gold,  with  a 
tabic  and  a throne  of  the  fame  metal.  This  Jupiter,  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  great  Pul,  or  Belus,  by  being  placed  below 
the  great  and  fupreme  god  feerrss  to  have  implied,  that  Be- 
lus,  or  Pul,  divided  the  empire  of  the  univerie  with  him,  and 
that  as  the  former  was  the  god  of  heaven,  the  other  was  at 
leaft  delegated  god  on  earth,  aw'd  invelted  with  all  power  by 
the  immediate  appointment  of  the  invifible  ruler  of  all  things. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Babylonians,  by  their  fuperior 
deity,  meant  the  fun,  which  was  undoubtedly  a very  ancient 
and  a very  general  object  of  worfnip ; and  the  appellation 
Belus  itfelf  might  be  fynonymous  with  that  of  Baal,  which 
denoted  god  or  lord.  (See  Baal.)  In  the  Babylonian 
temple  there  were  alfo  two  altars,  one  of  gold,  of  a moderate 
fize,  and  another  much  larger  : on  the  former  were  lacriiiced 


r.one  but  fucking  vi&inVs,  and  on  the  other  none  but  thofe 
that  were  full  grown.  The  former  feemed  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  fupreme  god;  and  the  other  to  his  fubordinate, 
Jupiter.  They  had  alfo  facrifices  that  were  offered  to  both. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  by  Bel,  Baal, 
or  Bel  us,  the  Babylonians  underitood  either  the  fun  or  their 
deified  founder  Pul;  but  whether  they  transformed  him  into 
the  fun,  or  kept  the  worfhip  of  this  luminary,  and  that  of 
their  hero  diftinA,  fo  as  never  to  confound  them  together, 
is  a queftion  not  eafily  decided.  For  a defeription  of  the 
temple  of  Belus,  fee  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  fee  alfo  Babylon, 
BELUTTA,  in  Botany.  See  Celosia  and  Crinum. 

BELY  Bogue,  in  Mythology . See  Bely  Bogue. 

BELZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  deoart- 
rnent  of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
triA  of  L’Orient.  The  place  contains  1321  and  the  canton 
9820  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  147J  kiiiometres 
and  4 communes. 

BELZICA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Lublin. 

BELZ IG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  eleAorate  of  Saxony,  frated  on  the  Welfe;  30 
miles  E.  ©f  Magdeburg.  The  prefeAurate  of  which  this  is 
the  chief  town  bears  the  fame  name. 

BEMA,  in  Antiquity , denotes  a ftep  or  pace. 

The  bema  made  a kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Greeks,  whofe  length  was  equivalent  to  one  cubit,  and  two 
thirds,  or  ten  palms. 

W1  sence  alio  the  term  /Snpan £ecv,  to  meafure  a road. 

Bema,  in  EcclefiajYical  Writers , denotes  th  -.altar-part,  or 
fanAuary,  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fenfe,  bema 
made  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church,  anfwcring 
to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifhop’s  chair,  feat,  or  throne, 
placed  in  the  fanAuary.  It  was  called  bema,  from  the  fteps 
by  which  it  was  to  be  afeended. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  reader’s  defk. 

This  in  the  Greek  church  was  denominated  y»orw>’5 
in  the  Latin  church  ambo. 

Bema  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  Manichees ’ altar, 
which  was  in  a different  place  from  that  of  the  catholics. 

Bema  was  alfo  a denomination  given  by  this  feA  to  the 
anniverfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed,  which  with 
them  was  a folemn  feaft,  and  a day  of  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  confifted  in  fet- 
ting  out  and  adorning  their  bema,  or  altar,  with  great  mag- 
nificence. 

BEMBEA,  or  Bembi,  in  Geography , a province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa,  which'is  divided  into  Higher 
and  Lower,  extending  on  one  fide  along  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Angola  from  the  other  foreign 
ftates  on  the  fouth.  The  country  is  populous,  and  abounds 
with  large  and  fmall  cattle,  with  the  fat  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants anoint  their  heads  and  bodies;  and  they  alfo  clothe 
themfelves  with  the  hides,  coarfely  dreffed.  They  are  ad- 
diAed  to  the  fame  idolatrous  fuperftitions  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  fpeak  a quite  different  language.  The 
great  river  Lutano,  or  San  Francifco,  waters  and  fertilizes 
molt  part  of  this  province  ; but  fwarms  with  crocodiles,  fea- 
horfes  and  monftrous  ferpents,  which  not  only  deliroy  much 
of  its  fifn,  but  do  great  mifebief  to  the  adjacent  grounds. 

BEMBER,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  direA  road  from 
Lahore  to  Calhmere;  at  the  diftance  of  33  Acbaree  coffes 
(each  cofs  being  4757  yards,)  on  a bearing  of  N.  a little 
W.  from  Lahore.  N.  iat.  330.  E.  long.  730  30'. 

BEMBEX,  in  Entomology , one  of  the  Fabrician  genera 
of  Piezata,  and  forming,  in  the  Linnxan  fyftem,  a feAion 
in  the  Vespa  genus;  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  having  the 
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tongue  infle&ed,  and  five  cleft ; lip  advanced,  mouth  invol- 
ved. See  Vespa, 

BEM  BO,  Peter,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  re- 
fiorer  of  literature,  was  the  fon  of  Bernardo  Bembo,  a Vene- 
tian nobleman,  and  born  at  Venice  in  1470.  Having  ft u died 
Latin  and  police  literature,  in  his  early  you  h,  under  Urticio, 
he  went  to  Mtffina  in  1492,  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language,  under  Conftantine  Lafcaris.  At  Padua,  whither  he 
removed  in  1495,  he  received  inftrudlions  in  philofophy  from 
Nicholas  Leonico  Tomeo.  Upon  his  father’s  fettlement 
at  Ferrara  in  1498,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
intimate  friendfbip  with  Leoniceno,  Tebaldeo,  Sadoleto, 
and  Hercules  Sirozzi,  and  he  foon  afterwards  began  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf  as  a writer.  His  “ Azolani,”  which  were 
dtfcourfes  on  love,  written  in  the  Italian  language,  and  fo 
named  from  the  caftle  of  Azoli,  where  they  were  compofed, 
became  very  popular  throughout  Italy.  At  this  time  he 
was  alfo  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  academy, 
founded  by  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  native  city.  In  1512  he 
vifited  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  pope  Julius  II.  and 
by  his  fucceffor  Leo  X.  he  was  appointed  fecretary,  with  an 
amole  falary.  Although,  in  conformity  to  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  papal  court  at  this  time,  he  kept  a miftrefs,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  the  pope’s  fatisfasftion,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  va- 
rious important  embaffies.  In  1520,  he  removed  to  Padua, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  where,  upon  the  death  ot  the 
pope,  he  fixed  his  refidence,  paffing  a tranquil  life  in  the  pro- 
iecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  in  the  convention  of  men  of 
letters.  To  h;s  houfe,  which  was  richly  furnifhed  with  books 
and  MSG.  a feiecl  colle&ion  of  medals  and  antiquities,  and 
a botanical  garden,  men  of  fcience  reforted  as  to  a literary 
academy.  In  1549,  he  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  pope  Paul  III.  which  with  fome  reluctance  he  ac- 
cepted, and  he  then  removed  to  Rome.  He  was  previoully 
ordained  prieft ; and,  it  is  faid,  that  he  altogether  changed  his 
mode  of  life,  and  feduloufiy  devoted  himfelf  to  the  duties  of 
hisecclefiaftical  functions.  Although  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Gubbio  in  1541,  and  in  1 544  tranflated  to  that 
of  Bergamo,  be  refided  at  Rome,  and  was  much  honoured 
by  the  pope,  as  well  as  refpeded  by  perfons  ot  the  firft  cha- 
racter in  the  court.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1547,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Dominican  church,  called  St.  Maria  Alla  Minerva. 
As  a writer  of  Italian  verfe,  cardinal  Bembo  formed  himfelf 
upon  the  model  of  Petrarch,  and  contributed  to  reform  and 
polifh  the  poetry  of  his  own  country.  His  profe  compofi- 
tioris  are  written  with  elegance  and  purity  of  expreffion,  but 
without  any  diftinguifhing  traces  of  genius.  In  his  Latin 
ftyle,  he  was  “ Ciceronian,”  to  the  extreme  of  affediation  ; 
and  on  this  account  he  was  cenfured  and  ridiculed  for  apply- 
ing the  terms  “hero?-”  to  Chrift,  and  “ dea”  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  ; and  for  ufing  “ perfuafio”  for  faith,  and  for  denot- 
ing Leo’s  elc&ion  by  ‘ deorum  immortdium  beneficiis.” 
Like  many  others  of  the  Italian  literati  of  that  age,  he  feems 
to  have  thought  lightly  of  his  religious  creed  ; and  to  have 
been  more  afraid  of  tranfgrtffing  with  regard  to  his  Latinity 
than  with  refpeft;  to  the  decorum  which  religion  required. 
To  this  purpofe.  he  diffiiadtd  a friend  from  reading  St.  Paul’s 
epiltles,  left  he  ihould  inju'e  his  ftyie  ; and  it  is  laid  that  he 
would  never  read  the  briefs  or  breviary  for  fear  of  corrupt- 
ing his  own  Latini  y.  Neverthelefs  his  own  epiftles  have 
been  charged  with  grofs  faults,  and  even  folecifms.  Some 
compoiitions  of  his  early  days  were  licentious  and  obfeene. 
I-Ks  “ Hiftory  of  Venice,”  written  in  claffical  Latin,  in  12 
books,  was  undertaken  in  1530,  by  the  order  of  the  council 
ef  ten,  and  is  more  admired  for  elegance  of  diftion  than  for 
profundity  and  accuracy.  His  principal  works  are,  “Epif- 
jolse,  nomine  Leonis  pont.  Max.  lib.  xvi.”  Venet.  1536; 


“ Epift.  Familiarum,”  lib.  vi.  Venet,  1552;  “ L?  Rime,” 
comprehending  his  poetical  verfes,  in  one  volume,  Rom.  and 
Venet.  1548;  i:  Le  Profe,”  held  in  hi  jh  efhmation  by  the 
Italians,  in  allufion  to  which  Apoftoio  Zeno  fays,  that 
“ Bembo  was  the  firft  who  explained  to  his  countrymen  the 
mechanifm  and  conftrudtion  of  their  native  language.”  “ Hif- 
toria  Rerum  Venetarum,  libt  xii.”  Venet.  1551.  All  his 
works,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  were  collected  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  4 vols.  fob  Venice,  1729.  Gen.  Did.  Gen  Biog, 

BEMBR1DGE  Point,  in  Geography,  lies  at  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  N.  lat.  50®  40'  15",  and 
W.  long.  i°  4'  43",  and  is  well  known  to  ftamen  as  a ledge 
that  runs  more  than  two  miles  into  the  fea,  E.  N.  E. 

BEM-CU RINI,  in  Botany.  See  Justicia. 

BEMELS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  feated  on  tiie  eaft  lide  of  the  Mo- 
felle  ; 2 miles  N.  E.  of  Graven  Macheren. 

BEMICARY  Point  and  Bay,  are  fituate  between  Dry 
and  Milk  river,  about  N.  W.  by  W.  from  the  pitch  of  Port- 
land, the  fouthern  extremity  of  th-  ifland  of  Jamaica.  The 
point  or  eaftern  limit  of  the  bay  is  in  N.  lat.  17°  and  W. 
long.  77°  17’. 

BEMlLUCIUS,  in  Mythology,  a Surname  of  Jupiter,  re- 
prefented  young  and  beardlefs. 

BEMJNSTER,  or  Beaminster,  in  Geography,  a town 
of  confiderable  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  England. 
It  is  feated  on  the  fmall  river  Birt,  which  rifes  near  the  town, 
and  running  fouthward  falls  into  the  Britifii  channel  at  Brid- 
port  harbour.  This  manor,  and  two  others  connected  with 
it,  belong  to  two  of  the  prebends  of  Sahfbury  cathedral. 
Though  of  remote  origin,  Btminfter  does  not  contain  any 
particular  objeft  of  antiquity,  and  its  chapel,  a handfome 
large  pile  of  building,  is  dependant  on  the  parifn  church 
of  Netherbury,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  diftant.  The  town 
is  large  and  refpeCtable,  having  many  manufacturers  fettled 
in  it,  and  moll  of  its  inhabitants  emoloyed  in  making  iail- 
cloth,  locks,  copper  goods,  leather,  &c.  : and  fome  ot  thefe 
trades  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  water  of  the  river  Birt, 
and  the  machinery  operated  on  by  it.  Beminfter  has  fuffered 
repeatedly  and  materially  by  fire,  and  the  deftiuftive  iword 
of  civil  war.  Thefe  two  were  united  on  the  14th  of  April 
1644,  when  prince  Maurice  was  quartered  in  the  town,  but 
forced  to  quit  it  on  that  day,  as  the  enemy  had  fired  it  in 
five  places.  From  the  report  of  a perfon  who-viJited  it  foon 
after,  we  are  informed  it  was  “ the  pityfulleft  fpeftacle  that 
man  can  behold,  hardly  a houfe  left  not  confumed  by  fire. 
There  were  fevenfeore  and  four  dwelling-houfes,  befides 
barns  and  {fables  burnt,”  and  the  lofs  fuftained  wasetlimated 
at  above  twenty-one  thoufand  pounds.  The  inhabitants 
foon  afterwards  received  from  the  parliament  2000!.  with 
which,  and  other  fums.  they  rebuilt  the  town  ; but  in  June 
1664,  it  was  again  confumed,  when  the  lofs  amounted  to 
nearly  io,oool.  In  March  178],  another  fire  occurred  here, 
and  in  a few  hours  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling-houfes,  with 
feveral  barns,  ftables,  outbuildings,  &c.  were  reduced  to 
ruins.  In  fpite  of  thefe  calamitous  events,  Beminfter  is  now 
a populous  and  flourifhing  town,  confiding  of  337  iiouies, 
and  2140  inhabitants.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
chapel,  a free-fehool,  an  aims-houie,  and  a market-boufe. 
The  firft  ftands  on  high  ground  at  the  fouthern  fide  of  the 
town,  and  confifts  of  a body,  two  aifles,  a chancel,  a chantry, 
and  a high  tower.  On  the  wefteru  front  ot  the  latter  arc 
fome  emblematical  ftatues  111  niches.  Within  the  chapel  are 
fome  handfome  monuments  to  the  Strodes,  and  other  families. 
The  free-fehool  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  m 
1684,  for  the  education  of  twdity  of  the  poordt  boys  ot 
the  town.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  father  of  the  lords 
Hood  and  Bridport,  was  mailer  of  this  school  in  1777. 
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The  alms-houfe  was  built  and  amply  endowed  by  fir  John 
Strode  of  Parnham,  knt. 

In  this  town  are  one  annual  fair,  a weekly  market  on 
Thurfday,  and  two  annual  public  fales  for  cattle,  cheefe,  &c. 

About  one  mile  fouth  of  Beminfter  is  Parnham,  an  ancient 
maniion  belonging  to  fir  William  Oylander,  bart.  At 
Eaft-Axnoller,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  a hill  of  the  fame 
name,  whence  ifliie  three  fprings,  which  are  the  fources  of 
the  rivers  Axe,  Bill,  and  Simene.  Hutchins’s  Hiftory  of 
Dorfetihire,  vol.  i. 

BEMMEL,  "William  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
landfcapcs,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1630,  and  after  having 
been  a difciple  of  Herman  Sachtleven,  vifited  Rome  for  the 
improvement  of  his  tafte  and  knowledge.  His  colouring  is 
lively  and  natural,  but  fometimes  inclining  too  much  to 
green  ; his  figures,  fuch  as  boats,  barges,  and  other  veffels, 
introduced  on  the  rivers  or  ftationed  near  the  banks,  are 
well  defigned,  mid  touched  witli  fpirit.  The  lights  and 
fhadows  of  his  landfcapes  are  diftributed  with  fingular  fkill, 
and  his  fkies  are  ufually  clear,  warm,  and  natural.  He  died 
in  1703.  Pilkington. 

BEMNASIR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Kerman  ; 140  miles  S.  E.  of  Sirgian. 

BEMOI.,  Fr.  B-molle,  Ital.  in  Guido’s  Scale  of 
Mujic , implies  B flat,  the  4th  of  the  key  of  F natural,  and 
the  molle  hexa chord. 

In  early  times  of  counterpoint,  before  tranfpofed  keys 
were  ufed,  i.  e.  keys  different  from  the  authentic  and  plagal 
modes,  (fee  EcclesiasticalModes,)  the  4th  of  a major 
key,  defeending,  and  6th  of  a minor  key,  were  underftood 
to  be  flat,  and  the  7th,  afeending,  (harp,  without  being 
marked.  And  though  two  of  the  modes  are  in  the  key  of 
D minor,  and  two  in  F major,  all  which  require  one  flat  at 
the  clef,  and  two'in  E minor,  and  two  in  G major,  each  re- 
quiring a fliarp  at  the  clef,  they  were  left  to  the  divination 
of  the  linger,  without  characters  of  indication.  See  Hexa- 
chord  and  Mode. 

The  Abbe  Feyton,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  myfteries,  mull 
be  allowed  to  have  exercifed  fcience  and  ingenuity,  yet,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  the  young  ftudent  will  be  more  puzzled 
and  perplexed  than  enlightened  by  his  fubtilities  in  this 
article. 

BEM-Posta,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tras-los-Montes,  containing  about  400 
inhabitants. 

BEN,  Been,  or  Behen,  Oil  of,  is  a fine  inodorous  and 
infipid  fixed  oil,  procured  from  the  Ben  nut,  (Gians  Un- 
guentarius,  Balanos  Murepiiki)  the  fruit  of  the  Guilan- 
dina  Mo  ring  a. 

The  oil  of  Ben  is  prepared  in  the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  alfo  in  Italy,  by  exprefiion  of  the  nut.  Geoffroy  gives 
the  quantity  of  oil  procured  to  be  30)  ounces  from  about  8 
pounds  of  the  nut.  The  oil  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
great  purity,  and  freedom  from  fmell  and  taffe  ; hence  it  may 
be  kept  for  a longtime  without  altering,  or  becoming  in  any 
degree  rancid  and  acrimonious.  On  this  account  it  is  not 
difpofed  to  become  drying,  like  fo  many  of  the  other  fixed 
oils.  It  is  ufed  very  largely  ia  perfumery  as  a bafis  or  ve- 
hicle into  which  the  art  of  the  perfumer  is  able  to  infufe  the 
fine  fragrant  feent  of  various  delicate  flowers,  that  do  not 
of  themfelves  retain  a fufneient  b fis  in  which  to  fix  their 
feent.  Thus  a great  proportion  of  the  oily  eflences  of  the 
fhops  are  only  perfumed  oil  of  ben,  and  the  Renting  matter 
(which  is  probably'  a very'  minute  quantity  of  efiential  oil) 
may  be  again  feparated  from  the  oil  of  ben,  by  means  of 
alcohol.  The  method  of  preparing  this  perfumed  oil  we 
have  deferibed  under  the  article  Arom  a. 

The  unalterability  of  this  oil  would  render  it  the  mofi  va- 
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Iuable  fubftance  for  cerates  or  liniments  in  pharmacy,  were 
it  fufficiently  common.  It  is  actually  employed  for  this 
purpofe  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

Ben  Duhb,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Ireland,  fituate 
partly  in  King’s  county,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary ; 16  miles  weft  of  Kilkenny. 

Ben  Cruachan , a folitary  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Ar- 
gylefhire,  the  elevation  of  which  is  3300  feet  above  the  fea. 

Ben  Levagh,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Galway  ; 4 miles  S.  W.  of  Rofs. 

Ben  Lanvres,  Ben  Ledy,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  More,  Ben 
Verlich.  See  Grampian  Hills. 

Ben  Nevis,  or  Bf.nevis,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Highlands,  reckoned  to  be  the  higheft  mountain  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, being  eftimated  at  4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
and  yet  not  much  above  the  quarter  of  the  height  of  Mount 
Blanc.  It  is  fituated  in  the  parilh  of  Kilmalie,  Invernefs- 
fhire.  This  extraordinary  mountain  has  never  been  fuffici- 
ently  inveftigated  by  any-  mineralogift  : but  Mr.  Williams 
fays,  that  it  confifts  moftly  of  porphyry  “ of  a reddilh  call, 
in  which  the  pale  rofe,  the  blueilh,  and  yellowifh  white  co- 
lours are  finely  blended,  and  fliaded  through  the  body  of 
the  ftone.”  Many  fpecimens  of  green  porphyry  are  alfo 
intermixed,  with  angular  fpecks  of  white  quartz.  A red 
granite  alfo  prevails,  which  contains  a vein  of  lead  ore  im- 
pregnated with  filver.  On  the  north-eaft  fide  this  moun- 
tain prefents  a precipice  nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  a 
prodigious  height,  being  by  fome  accounts  1500  feet.  The 
view  from  the  fummit  is  grand,  exhibiting  moft  of  the  weft, 
ern  iflands,  from  the  paps  of  Jura  to  the  hills  of  Cullen  in 
Skey  ; on  the  eaft  it  extends  to  Ben  Lawres  in  Perthfhire, 
and  the  river  Nefs ; and  the  extent  of  view  is  about  80 
miles.  The  fuperior  half  of  the  mountain  is  almoft  deftitute 
of  vegetation.  The  fummit  is  flat,  with  a gentle  acclivity. 
Snow  remains  in  the  crevices  throughout  the  year  ; but  here 
are  no  glaciers,  nor  other  magnificent  Alpine  features. 
Drumalban,  the  “ Dorfum  Britanniie,”  of  the  old  writers, 
feems  to  be  Ben  Nevis,  with  the  high  defert  moor  of  Ra- 
naal,  extending  20  miles  to  the  eaft  of  that  mountain.  To 
the  north-weft  of  Ben-nevis  is  the  long  mountain  of  Corria- 
rok,  near  fort  Auguftus,  over  which  a military  road  has 
been  formed  in  a zigzag  direction.  Near  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  arifes  the  rapid  river  Spey',  and  various  other 
ftreams,  all  running  to  the  weft.  Sinclair’s  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  viii.  Williams’s  Natural  Hiftory-  of  the 
Mineral  Kingdom. 

Ben  Wevis,  a mountain  of  Scotland  in  the  Highlands,  on 
the  weft  of  Rofsfhire,  eftimated  at  3720  feet  in  height. 

Several  other  mountains  of  Scotland  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellation  Ben,  in  conjunction  with  fome  other  word. 

BENABARRI,  or  Benavarri,  a valley,  and  a place 
of  the  fame  name,  feated  among  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aragon,  in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia. 
N.  lat.  410  55'.  E.  long,  o’  40'. 

BENAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Redon  ; 8^  leagues  S.  of  Rennes. 

BEN-ALI,  a populous  town  of  Egypt,  between  Mon- 
falut  and  Afliut,  or  Siout.  Thefe  three  places,  with  Girge, 
conftitute  the  chief  marts  of  the  trade  of  Upper  Egypt. 

BENAMENIL,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Luneville  ; 2I  leagues  eaft  of  Luneville. 

BENAR ES,afoubah  orprovinceof  Hindooftan,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  north-weft  by-  Oude,  on  the  eaft  by-  Bahar, 
and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by-  Allahabad.  This  diftriCt  is 
about  1 2omiles  long, and  ioobroad ; and  contains,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, 1 2,761  fquare  Britifh  miles  ; its  foil  is  fertile,  and 
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the  country  populous.  The  Zemindary  of  Benares,  which 
includes  all  the  circars  cf  Gazypour  and  Chunar,  conftituted 
a part  of  the  dominions  of  Q.ude,  until  the  year  1775,  when 
its  tribute  or  quit-rent  of  24  lacks,  fince  increated  to  40,' 
was  transferred  to  the  Englifh,  on  occafion  of  the  cei- 
fionof  the  province  to  the  India  Company.  This  Zemin- 
dary, lately  in  the  hands  of  Cheet  Sing, occupies  the  principal 
part  of  the  fpace  between  Bahar  and  Oude,  fo  that  only  a 
fmall  part  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  touches  Bahar  on  the 
north-weft.  In  1786  the  clear  revenue  cf  Benares  amounted 
to  380,000!.  Aimed  in  every  village  of  this  province, 
which  is  in  a very  profperous  ftate,  a perfon  is  employed  in 
teaching  the  youth  to  read  and  write  ; and  they  have  a lin- 
gular method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  at  the  fame 
time.  The  boys  are  collected  upon  a frnooth  flat  of  fand, 
and  with  a finger  or  a fmall  reed  form  the  letters  there, 
which  they  pronounce  at  the  fame  time.  As  often  as  the 
fpace  before  each  fcholar  is  filled  up  with  writing,  it  is  ef- 
faced, and  prepared  for  a new  leffon  : thus  the  expence  of 
pens,  ink,  paper,  and  even  a houfe  is  avoided.  The  educa- 
tion at  Benares  is  chiefly  inftituted  for  the  Brahmins. 

Benares,  the  chief  city  of  the  forementioned  diilricl,  is 
very  rich,  and  the  molt  completely  built  of  any.  It  occu- 
pies the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  diftant  from  Cal- 
cutta by  the  road,  about  460  miles,  and  by  Moorfhedabad 
565  miles.  Its  ancient  name  was  Kafi  ; but  there  are  no 
notices  concerning  it  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers. If  it  had  exifted  during  the  time  of  the  Syrian  am- 
baffadors,  Pliny  would  have  noticed  it,  as  he  has  done  Me- 
thora  or  Matura,  and  Clifobara,  which  lay  near  the  Jumnah 
river.  The  city  is  about  fix  miles  long  and  four  wide  ; and 
may  be  viewed  in  its  utmoft  extent  from  the  tops  of  the  Mi- 
narets of  the  mofque,  erefted  by  Aurungzebe  on  the  foun- 
dation of  an  ancient  Hindoo  temple,  and  lately  repaired  by 
Mr.  Haftings.  It  abounds  in  coftly  ftrudlures  ; but  Mr. 
Forfter,  in  his  “ Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,”  fays, 
that  the  irregular  and  comprelfed  manner  which  has  been  in- 
variably adopted  in  forming  the  ftreets,  deftroys  the  effedl 
which  fymmetry  and  arrangement  would  have  bellowed  on  a 
city,  entitled,  from  its  valuable  buildings,  to  a preference  of 
any  capital,  feen  by  him  in  India  ; and  it  is  alfo  very  inju- 
rious to  the  falubrity  of  the  town.  At  Benares  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  is  very  fmall ; a judge,  regifter,  collector, 
with  a few  civil  fervants,  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany’s eftablilhment  there  ; and  a few  private  merchants  and 
planters  make  up  the  whole  fociety.  Of  natives,  however, 
the  number  is  great ; and  many  of  the  bankers  are  the  prin- 
cipal creditors  of  the  India  Company,  and  polfefs  immenfe 
fortunes.  The  poor  in  Benares  are  ftill  more  numerous, 
owing  to  the  crowd  of  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts 
to  vifit  lo  facred  a place.  Mr,  Hodges,  in  his  “ Travels 
in  India,”  informs  us,  that  in  examining  one  of  the  temples 
of  Benares,  he  was.furprized  to  find  moft  of  the  ornamental 
parts  of  Grecian  arGhitedlure  in  a building  eredled  on  the 
plains  of  Hindooftan.  Benares  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial the  Athens  of  India,  the  refidence  of  the  moll 
learned  Brahmins,  and  the  feat  both  of  fcience  and  literature. 
Here,  it  is  probable,  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomical knowledge  and  difeoveries  of  the  Brahmins  is  Hill 
preferved.  M.  Bernier  ( Voy.  ii.  p.  148. ) faw,  in  the  year 
1668,  a large  hall  in  this  city  filled  with  the  works  cf  the 
Indian  philofophers,  phyficians,  and  poets.  Sir  Robert 
Chambers  has  deferibed  the  obfervatory  at  Benares,  which 
he  yifited  in  1772.  (See  Observatory.)  He  has  more 
lately  difeovered  in  this  city  the  “ Surya  Siddhanta,”  on  the 
principles  of  which  the  whole  Indian  aftronomy  is  founded. 
Several  confiderable  extradls  of  this  work  have  been  trauf- 


lated  by  Samuel  Davis,  efq.  to  whom  this  valuable  work 
was  communicated.  It  is  compofed  in  the  Sanlkreet  language, 
and  profeffes  to  be  a divme  revelation,  communicated  to 
mankind  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  Sutty  or  Satya  Jogue,  the  firft  of  the  . our  fabu- 
lous ages,  into  which  the  Hindoo  mvthologifts  divide  the 
period  during  which  they  fuppofe  the  world  to  have  exiiled. 
It  appears  from  what  is  already  known  of  this  book,  that 
independently  of  the  fidlion  and  romance  which  are  blended 
in  the  account  of  its  origin,  it  contains  a very  rational  and 
elaborate  fyllem  of  aftronomical  calculation,  and  feveral  rules; 
and  tables,  for  the  calculation  of  eclipfes,  &c.  which  feern- 
very  much  to  favour  the  hypothelis  adopted  by  M.  Bailly, 
Dr.  Robertfon,  and  others,  that  afevibes  a very  high  anti- 
quity to  the  aftronomy  of  the  Brahmins.  In  the  rules  con- 
tained in  this  work,  is  included  a fyftem  of  trigonometry,, 
founded  on  certain  geometrical  theorems,  witli  which, 
though  unknown  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Greek  geometricians,, 
modern  mathematicians  are  well  a.quainted.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  aftronomical  computations  of  the  Hindoos,  by 
Samuel  Davis,  efq.  fee  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  225, 
See.  8vo.  and  for  remarks  on  the  aftronomy  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  for  an  account  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Hindoo, 
fyftem  of  trigonometry  is  founded,  by  profeffor  Playfair,  fee 
Edinb.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  135.  It  appears,  however,  from 
an  elaborate  differtation  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  Sidd- 
hanta, by  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  publifhed  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  vi.  p.  540,  &c.  that  the  fyftem,  fo  eagerly  applauded  and 
referred  to  by  the  above  mentioned  writers  to  fuch  remote- 
antiquity,  cannot  be  of  a greater  age  than  731  years;  or 
that  it  was  compofed  about  A.D.  1068. 

Notwithftanding  the  fcience  and  literature  that  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  Brahmins  at  Benares,  we  difeover  traces  of 
fuperftition,  and  even  of  inhumanity,  in  fome  of  their  cuf- 
toms,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  interference  of  the  court  of 
juftice,  eftabliflied  there  in  1783,  will  gradually  reftrain  and 
reform.  As  the  perfon  of  a Brahmin  is  inviolate,  no  atone- 
ment can  expiate  the  crime  of  occafioning  his  death.  Hence 
originated  a pradlice,  which  was  formerly  frequent  at  Be- 
nares, and  which  in  its  effedls  approaches  the  neareft  to  our 
caption,  or  arreft.  The  Brahmin,. who  adopts  this  expedi- 
ent, in  order  to  procure  redrefs,  proceeds,  armed  with  a 
dagger  or  poifon,  to  the  door  of  his  adverfary ’s  houfe  ; where 
he  deliberately  fets  himfelf  down,  and  threatens  to  commit 
fuicide,  if  the  offender  Ihould  attempt  to  pafs  or  moleft 
him.  He  falls  with  inflexible  rigour,  to  which  the  other 
party  likewife  fubmits,  and  perfeveres  in  his  refolution  until 
fatisfadlion  is  obtained.  This  pradlice,  called  fitting  in 
“ Dherna,”  is  not  confined  to  the  male  Brahmins  only  ; for 
an  inftance  occurred  at  Benares  in  1789,  of  a widow’s  re- 
curring to  this  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain,  in  a litigation 
with  her  brother-in-law,  that  juftice,  which  neither  the 
award  of  arbitration  nor  the  decifion  of  the  court  had  granted 
her.  Both  failed  pertinacioufly  during  thirteen  days, 
when,  worn  out  with  hunger,  her  antagonift  at  lail  yielded 
the  conteft.  Another  inftance  occurred  in  1794.  An  inha- 
bitant of  a diftridl  in  the  province  of  Benares  fat  in  Dherna 
before  the  houfe  of  fome  Rajepoots,  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining the  payment  of  “ Birt,”  or  a charitable  fubftftencc, 
to  which  he  had  a claim  ; and  in  this  fituation  deftroyed  him- 
felf by  fwallowing  poifon.  Some  of  the  relations  of  the; 
deceaied  retained  his  corpfe  for  two  days  before  the  houfe  of 
the  Rajepoots,  who  were  thus  compelled  to  forego  taking 
fuftenance,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fettle  the  Birt  on  the 
heirs  of  the  deceafed  Brahmin.  This  pradfice  is  not  fpeci* 
fically  pointed  out  by  the  lhafter,  but  depends  merely  on 
the  fan&ion  of  ufage.  Another  pra&ice  of  the  Brahmins, 
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equally  lingular,  and  more  cruel,  is  called  erecting  a “ Koor.” 
Having  contlrudled  a circular  pile  of  wood,  and  placed  upon 
it  a cow,  or  an  old  woman,  they  prepare  to  coni  tune  the 
whole  together.  The  objedl  of  this  practice  is  to  intimidate 
the  officers  of  government,  or  others,  from  urging  importu- 
nate demands,  or  levying  grievous  exactions,  as  the  effect  of 
the  facrifice  is  fuppofed  to  involve  in  great  guilt  the  per  foil 
whofe  conduct  obliges  the  conftru&or  of  .the  Koor  to  adopt 
this  expedient.  The  only  cafe  of  fetting  up  a Koor,  that 
occurred  for  many  years,  happened  near  Benares  in  1788  ; 
but  the  facrilice  was  prevented  by  the  timely  interpolition  of 
authority.  There  are  a few  affiances  of  ffill  more  atrocious 
adts,  by  which  the  Brahmins  feek  to  repel  injuries,  or  to 
wreak  their  feeble  vengeance  ; as  by  murdering,  with  mutual 
confent,  their  neareft  and  molt  beloved  relations,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  horror  of  the  deed  will  redound  on  the  head 
of  their  oppreffor.  Sir  John  Shore  [ubi  infra ) relates  three 
lhoeking  cafes  of  that  nature,  which,  fo  late  as  the  years 
1791  and  1793,  came  under  his  cognizance  in  the  province 
of  Benares.  It  further  appears  by- fir  John  Shore’s  report, 
that  a whole  tribe  of  Hindoos,  denominated  “ Rajekoomars,” 
and  refident  on  the  frontiers  of  Juanpore,  a dilti  ict  of  the 
province  of  Benares,  adjoining  to  the  country  of  Oude,  have 
been  long  accuilomed  to  the  lavage  practice  of  caufing  mo- 
thers to  ilarve  to  death  their  female  offspring  ; and  that  the 
only  reafon  affigned  for  this  inhuman  cuifotn  was  the  great 
-expence  of  procuring  fuitable  matches  for  their  daughters,  if 
they  fuffered  them  to  grow  up.  Meafures  have  been  taken 
and  rigidly  enforced  for  abolilhing  this  barbarous  pradtice, 
to  which,  however,  there  are  fome  few  exceptions  ; as  cer- 
tain families  among  the  Rajekoomars  allow,  at  leaft,  one  fe- 
male child  to  be  reared,  and  one  village  furnifnes  a complete 
exception  to  the  general  ciffiom.  Among  the  fuperffitions 
prevailing  in  the  province  of  Benares,  we  may  mention  the 
following  circumftance  relating  to  the  fugar-cane.  If  any 
of  the  old  cane  remains  unemployed  in  the  new  plantation, 
the  proprietor  repairs  to  the  fpot  previoufly  to  the  25th  of 
Jevte,  or  1 ith  of  June,  and  having  facrificed  to  Nagbele, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  that  plant,  he  carefully  fets  fire  to  the 
whole  ; it  being  firmly  believed  by  the  “ ryots,”  or  hufband- 
men,  that  if  a fingle  cane  fhould  flower  after  that  term,  it 
would  portend  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  to  themfelves  and 
their  families.  We  {hall  here  add,  that  faith  in  charms, 
amulets,  forcery,  fafeination,  and  aftrology,  ffill  prevails  in 
the  eaft.  See  Soontaars.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  iv. 
p.  329,  &c.  8 vo.  The  Hindoo  obfervatory  at  Benares  is 
iituated  in  N.  lat,  25°  18'  36".  E.  long.  83°  10'. 

BENARU,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farid  an  > 
108  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Schiras. 

BENARVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  5 leagues  N.  E.  of  Montivilliers. 

BENASCHI,  John  Baptist,  in  Biography , a painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  in  Piedmont,  A.D.  1636,  and  be- 
came a difciple  of  Pietro  del  Po.  He  imitated  the  works  of 
Lanfranchi  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  his  pidtures  have  been  mif- 
taken  for  the  performances  of  that  mailer.  He  is  rep  re- 
lented as  a man  of  great  genius,  and  the  freedom  and  faci- 
lity, which  appear  in  his  pidtures,  are  highly  commended. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1690.  He  etched  for  his  amufement 
“ A holy  family,”  from  Dominicus  Cerini,  Iris  intimate 
friend.  Strutt. 

BENATKY,  or  Benatek,  i n Geography,  afmalltown 
»f  Bohemia,  with  a citadel,  in  the  circle  of  Boleflaw,  feated 
on  the  Iffer,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  Prague. 

BENAVARRI.  See  Benabarri. 

BENAVENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Leon, 
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feated  on  the  Ella,  and  containing  about  4000  inhabitants  - 
13  leagues. S.  of  Eeon. 

BENAV  ID  10,  Marcus  Mantua  Benav  idius,  in 
Biography,  a celebrated  civilian,  was  horn  at  Padua  in  1490, 
and  taught  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  his  native  city  for  60 
years,  with  high  reputation.  He  there  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  viz.  from  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  from  pope  Pius  IV.  He  died  in  1782,  and 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  his  own  profefiion  ; among 
which  are  “ Collcdtanea  fuper  jus  Csefateum  ;”  “ Obferva- 
tionum  Legalium,”  lib.  x.  and  “ De  Illuftribus  Jurifcon- 
fultis.”  Moreri. 

BENBECULA  , in  Geography,  isthe  name  of  one  cf  thofe 
iflands  of  Scotland  called  the  Hebrides.  It  lies  between  the 
ifles  of  N.  and  S.  Uift,  from  thelail  of  which  it  is  feparatud 
by  a narrow  channel,  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  This  ifland 
is  rather  flat,  and  meafures  only  abu  t nine  miles  in  tranfverfe 
diameter.  Its  foil  is  fandy  and  barren  ; but  the  quantity  of 
fea  weed  coiffiantly  driven  on  Ihore,  is  appropriated  to  melio- 
rate fome  portions  of  the  land.  In  one  part  of  the  ill  and  is 
an  ancient  fort  called  Elvine  Nean  Ruarie,  and  feveral  Hone 
monuments  are  found  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  has  a har- 
bour for  finall  lilhing  veffels,  and  feveral  Belli  water  lakes, 
ftored  with  iilh  and  fowl. 

BENBRICK,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  ; 1 2 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Crieff. 

BENBALBEN,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  countv  of 
Sligo  ; 7 miles  N.  of  Sligo. 

BENCH.  See  Banc,  Bank,  See. 

Bench,  Amicable.  See  Amicable. 

Bench,  King's.  See  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Bench,  Free.  See  Free  -bench. 

Bench  ifland,  in  Geography,  lies  within  the  fouth-eall 
point  of  what  is  called  South-eafl  bay,  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  New  Zealand. 

Bench  --widow.  See  Widow. 

BENCHERS,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  fenior  members 
of  the  houfe,who  have  the  government  and  direftion  thereof; 
and  out  of  whom  is  yearly  chofen  a treafurer,  &c. 

BENCOOLEN,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  and  fort 
on  the  fouth-weft  coal!  of  the  llland  of  Sumatra,  where  the 
Englifh  have  a fettlement  and  a fatlory.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  Englifh  prefidentlhips,  or  governments,  to  which  all  the 
other  factories  are  fubordinate  ; the  other  three  are  Madras, 
Bengal,  and  Bombay.  Bencoolen,  which  is  about  2 miles 
in  compafs,  is  known  at  fea  by  a high  fiender  mountain, 
called  the  “ Sugar  Loaf,”  and  rifing  20  miles  beyond  it  in 
the  country.  Before  the  town  lies  an  illand,  within  which 
the  fliips  ufually  ride,  and  with  this,  the  point  of  Sillebar, 
extending  2 or  3 leagues  fouthward  of  it,  forms  a large  and 
commodious  hay.  A convenient  river  on  its  north-weft  fide 
brings  the  pepper,  of  which  the  trade  of  the  town  chiefly 
confifts,  from  the  inland  country  : but  it  is  fliipped  with  in- 
convenience, on  account  of  a dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  is  principally  inhabited  by  natives,  who  build 
their  houfes  on  pillars  of  bamboo  wood.  The  Englifh,  Por-, 
tuguefe,  and  Chinefe,  have  each  a feparate  quarter.  The 
adjacent  country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  there  are 
many  volcanos  in  the  ifland.  As  the  town  Hands  upon  a 
morafs,  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapours,  and  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  thick  clouds,  that  produce  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain.  The  climate  of  Bencoolen  lias  proved 
more  fickly  and  fatal  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Britifh 
fettlements,  not  only  to  the  Englifh,  but  to  all  who  have 
been  accuilomed  to  live  in  a pure  air.  In  1763,  upon  the 
ceffion  of  Manilla  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  reftoration  of 
Bencoolen  to  the  Englifh,  many  Chinefe  merchants,  with 
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their  families,  quitted  Manilla  in  order  to  fettle  under 
the  Englifh  government  at  this  place;  but  the  air  of  this 
country  proved  fo  fatal,  that  moft  of  thofe  Chinefe  and 
their  families  died  foon  after  their  arrival.  Many  Enghfh 
have  alfo  fallen  a facrihce  to  theiutemperature  of  this  climate; 
and,  indeed,  few  of  them  furvived  until  they  built  a fort  on 
' a dry  elevated  fituatiou,  at  the  diftance  of  about  3 miles 
from  the  town.  This  is  called  “ Fort  Marlborough,”  where, 
during  the  rage  of  ficknefs  at  Bencoolen,  the  garrifon  is 
fometimes  very  healthy.  Tame  buffaloes  may  here  be  had 
in  great  plenty  ; but  fifh  and  poultry  are  fcarce  and  dear. 
The  foil  is  a fertile  clay,  producing  high  grafs  ; but  near  the 
■ fea  it  is  a morafs.  N.  lat.  3'  49'  3".  E.  long.  102  . See 
Sumatra. 

BEND,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan, 
1 00  miles  N.  E of  Schiras. 

Bend  Dexter,  in  Heraldry.  Thebend  was  a fafh  worn  acrofs 
the  Ihoulder  from  the  Italian  la  benda;  it  is  one  of  the  nine  or- 
dinaries in  heraldry,  and  occupies  one-third  part  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon  when  charged,  and  one-fifth  when  plain  ; it  confifts 
of  two  equal  lines  drawn  diagonally  from  the  dexter  chief  to 
the  finifterbafe  of  the  fhield.  This  ordinary  hath  more  fubdi- 
vifions  or  diminutives  than  any  of  the  others,  viz.  the  bend- 
let,  gortier,  cottife,  and  ribbon,  none  of  which  diminutives 
can  properly  be  charged. 

Bend  Sinijler,  denotes  lines  drawn  diagonally  from  the  finif- 
ter  chief,  to  the  dexter  bafe  of  the  fhield  ; it  hath  not  the  fame 
diminutives  as  thofe  of  thebend  dexter  ; but  according  to  fome 
heraldic  writers,  is  fubdivided  into  a ferafe,  or  fcarf,  which  is 
in  breadth  half  that  of  the  bend  finifter  ; and  a batton,  or  fif- 
fure,  as  Upton  and  Holme  call  it,  containing  half  the  breadth 
of  the  fcarf.  Here,  however,  arifes  an  objection  to  the 
admitting  the  batton  to  be  a diminutive  of  the  bend  finifter, 
or  as  any  part  of  one  of  the  ordinaries.  According  to  many 
years  pradlice,  the  batton  doth  not  touch  the  extremities  of 
the  fhield,  nor  the  extremities  of  the  quarter  where  the  pa- 
ternal arms  are  placed,  as  all  the  ordinaries  and  their  diminu- 
tives conftantly  do  ; but  on  the  contrary,  is  couped,  that 
is,  cut  fhort,  and  fo  borne  as  a mark  of  illegitimacy,  and  not 
as  an  ordinary  or  charge,  or  any  part  of  the  coat  : for,  al- 
though fome  inftances  are  to  be  met  with  of  ancient  arms, 
where  a batton  finifter  is  palled  from  the  finifter  chief  to  the 
dexter  bafe,  over  all  ; and  others,  where  it  paffes  from  cor- 
ner to  corner,  over  the  paternal  quarter,  and  not  over  the 
other  quarters  ; yet,  in  every  one  of  thofe  inftances,  the  bat- 
ton is  ufed  as  a mark  of  baftardy,  and  not  either  as  an  ordi- 
nary or  charge  Hence,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  batton  is  not  to  be  deemed  as  any  part  diminutive 
of  the  bend,  but  as  a mark  of  illegitimacy  ; which  mark  or 
batton,  when  granted  by  princes  to  their  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, may  be  of  metal  or  fur,  or  both  ; but,  when  granted 
to  any  under  their  degree,  mull  be  of  colour  only. 

BENDA,  in  ArchiteBure.  See  Fascia. 

Benda,  Francis,  in  Biography,  concert -mafter  to  the  late 
Frederick  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  from  the  year  1738  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  touching  and 
exprefiive  players  on  the  violin  in  Europe,  during  the 
laft  century.  He  was  a native  of  Alt  Benatky  in  Bohemia 
1709,  and  a chorifter  at  Prague  and  Drefden,  till  he  loft  his 
treble  voice.  There  is  a very  natural  and  amufing  life  of 
this  excellent  mufician,  compofed  from  his  own  materials,  by 
M.  Hiller  of  Leipfig  ; but  as  we  have  no  room  for  ftories  of 
mere  amufement,  we  muft  adhere  to  matters  of  fadl. 

It  was  not,  till  he  was  difmifled  as  a finger,  that  he  feri- 
oufly  applied  to  the  fiddle  to  procure  him  a fubfiftence  ; but 
he  knew  not  when  or  under  what  mafter  ; but  remembered 
that,  as  foon  as  he  was  able,  he  joined  a company  of  ftrolling 
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Jews,  in  playing  dances  about  the  country;  in  which,  how. 
ever,  there  was  a blind  Hebrew  of  the  name  of  Lobel,  who, 
in  his  way,  was  an  extraordinary  player.  He  drew  a good 
tone  from  his  inftrument,  and  compofed  his  own  pieces, 
which  were  wild,  but  pretty  ; fome  ot  his  dances  went  up  to 
A in  altijfimo  ; however,  he  played  them  with  the  utmoft 
purity  and  neatnefs. 

The  performance  of  this  man  excited  in  Benda  fo  much 
emulation,  that  he  redoubled  his  diligence  in  trying  to 
equal  him  ; and  not  to  be  inferior  in  any  part  of  his  trade, 
he  compofed  dances  for  his  own  hand,  which  were  far  from 
eafy.  He  often  fpeaks  of  his  obligations  to  the  old  Jew 
for  ftimulating  him  to  excel  on  the  violin. 

It  has  often  excited  our  wonder,  that  in  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  wherever  there  is  a fynagogue,  we  generally 
found  a vocal  performer  or  two,  who  fung  in  the  Italian 
manner,  and  in  exquifite  tafte,  though  the  reft  of  the  finging 
in  the  fervice  of  religion,  was  to  the  laft  degree  incoherent, 
rude,  and  barbarous.  Where  it  was  acquired,  or  by  what 
kind  daemon  this  tafte  was  infpired  exclufively,  is  not  eafy 
to  conjedlure  ; but  fo  it  was  at  Paris,  Amfterdam,  Milan, 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples;  and  we  have  had  inftances  at 
home  of  exquifite  Hebrew  finging  in  our  own  country. 

After  various  adventures,  our  young  violinift  entered  into 
the  band  of  count  Uhlefeld  at  Vienna,  with  whom  he  had 
frequently  the  advantageof  hearing  the  famous  Francifchello, 
who  taught  the  count,  and  of  playing  trios  with  this  great 
mufician  and  his  fcholar. 

I rancifchello  was  the  moft  exquifite  performer  on  the 
bafe -viol  of  his  time-  Geminiani  related  of  him,  that  in  ac- 
companying Nicolini,  at  Rome,  in  a cantata  compofed  by 
Aleflandro  Scarlatti,  for  the  violoncello,  the  author,  who 
was  at  the  harpfichord,  would  not  believe  that  a mortal 
could  play  fo  divinely ; but  faid,  that  it  was  an  angel  who 
had  affumed  the  figure  of  Francifchello  ; fo  far  did  his  per- 
formance furpafs  all  that  Scarlatti  had  conceived  in  com- 
pofing  the  cantata,  or  imagined  poffible  for  man  to  exprefs. 

At  length,  Benda  was  invited  by  Quantz,  the  German 
flute  mafter  to  the  late  Frederick  II.  king  of  Pruflia,  during 
the  time  when  he  was  only  prince  of  Pruflia,  and  refided  at 
Ruppin,  before  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 

It  was  by  Health,  that  this  prince  indulged  his  paflion  for 
muftc,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  the  late  king,  who  had 
forbidden  him  not  only  to  ftudy  and  practice  mulic,  but  to 
hear  it.  M.  Quantz  told  us  afterwards,  that  it  was  the  late 
queen-mother,  who  at  this  time  encouraged  the  prince  in  his 
favourite  amufement,  and  who  engaged  muficians  for  his 
fervice  ; but  fo  neceffary  was  fecrecy  in  all  thefe  negociations, 
that  if  the  king  his  father  had  difeovered  that  he  was  dif- 
obeyed, all  thefe  fons  of  Apollo  would  have  incurred  the 
danger  of  being  hanged.  The  prince  frequently  took  occa- 
fion  to  meet  his  muficians  a hunting,  and  had  his  concerts 
either  in  a foreft  or  cavern. 

Benda  ftill,  in  1772,  led  the  king  of  Pruffla’s  band  at  the 
opera,  and  at  his  concerts  ; and  could  boaft  of  having  had 
the  honour  of  accompanying  his  majefty,  during  the  40 
years  which  he  had  been  in  his  fervice,  in  nearly  50,000  dif- 
ferent concerts.  What  an  excellent  economift  of  time 
muft  his  late  Pruflian  majefty  have  been  ; who,  though  his 
own  minifter,  could  fpare  two  hours  every  day,  when  he  was 
not  in  the  field,  for  mufic  ! 

When  we  heard  the  admirable  Benda  perform,  it  was 
an  excellent  compofition  of  his  own,  which  he  played  con  for- 
dino  ; his  hand,  he  faid,  wanted  force  fufficient  to  play  with- 
out. The  gout  had  long  enfeebled  his  fingers,  and  age, 
perhaps,  ftill  more.  There  were,  however,  fine  remains  of 
a great  hand,  though  he  was  probably  always  more  remark- 
able 
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able  for  feeling  than  force.  His  ftyle  was  fo  tritely  cantahUe , 
that  fcarcely  a paffage  could  be  found  in  his  compofitions, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  tiie 
human  voice  to  fing  ; and  when  he  was  at  his  belt,  he  was 
fo  very  affedting  a player,  fo  truly  pathetic  in  an  adagio , that 
feveral  able  proteiTors  declared  that  he  frequently  drew  tears 
from  them  in  performing  one.  How  he  acquired  this  ityle 
of  writing  and  playing,  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  mufical  ffu- 
dents  to  trace  and  develope.  His  ftyle  was  not  that  of 
Tartini,  Somis,  Veracini,  nor  that  of  the  head  of  any  one 
fchool  or  muiical  fedt,  of  which  we  have  the  leaft  knowledge : 
it  was  his  own,  and  formed  from  that  model  which  ihould 
be  ever  ftudied  by  all  inftrumental  performers , good Jinging. 

BENDALA,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Africa,  lying  be- 
tween the  confines  of  Dar-fur  and  Wara,  the  capital  of  Ber- 
goo.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Haves  of  the  fultan  of  Bergoo. 
The  people  are  idolaters. 

BENDALI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man, 140  miles  S.  of  Sirgian. 

BEND ARMALANKA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Rajamundry,  fituate  between  the  branches  of  the 
river  Bain,  at  their  outlet  into  the  ocean,  50  miles  S.  of 
Rajamundry,  50  N.  E.  of  Mafulipatam,  and  358  miles  N.E. 
of  Madras.  N.  lat.  160  30'.  E.  long.  82°  30'. 

BENDEIRG,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  7 miles  N.  of  Blair  Athol. 

BENDER,  formerly  called  Tizine,  and  denoting  in  the 
Turkilh  language  “ a pafs,”  a fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Beffarabia,  feated  on  the  Dniefter.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  retreat  and  refidence  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden,  when  he  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
the  Turks,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Ruffians  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709  ; but  upon  refufing  to  leave  their 
territory,  he  was  attacked,  taken  priloner,  and  removed  to 
Adrianople,  where,  after  a year’s  confinement,  he  returned 
fecretly  to  his  own  dominions.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Ruffians  in  1770,  and  alter  a refiftance  of  nearly  three 
months,  furrendered  to  Panin,  the  Ruffian  general ; and  the 
capture  of  this  fortrefs  was  fucceeded  by  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  Tartars  of  Budziak  and  Otchakof  to  the  Ruffian  feeptre. 
The  fiege  which  Bender,  in  1770,  fuftained  from  the  Ruf- 
fians was  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  defperate  defence 
made  by  thegarrifon,  the  carnage  which  attended  its  reduc- 
tion, and  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  befiegers,  of  that 
dreadful  inftrument  of  modern  warfare,  the  globe  of  com- 
preffion.  The  Ruffian  army,  commanded  by  count  Panin, 
Opened  their  trenches  on  both  Tides  of  the  river,  the  30th  July, 
after  which,  a furious  cannonade  and  bombardment  were 
begun  from  all  quarters,  and  vigoroufly  returned  from  the 
town.  The  garrifon  and  inhabitants  defended  themfelves 
with  the  utmoft  bravery : in  fixteen  days  they  made  feven 
forties,  with  little  advantage,  but  great  lofs  on  both  Tides, 
and  held  out  for  more  than  two  months  with  unabated  cou- 
rage, even  when  the  defeat  of  the  main  army  by  the  Ruffian 
general  Romanzow  feemed  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope 
of  relief.  The  befiegers  in  the  mean  time  puffied  forward  their 
mines  (See  Mine)  with  induftry,  particularly  one  of  an 
improved  conftrudtion  lately  invented  by  a French  engineer, 
and  which  has  been  fince  denominated  the  globe  of  com- 
preffion.  In  this  labyrinth  of  mines,  interwoven  and  in- 
clofed  one  within  another,  it  was  maintained,  that  a certain 
quantity  of  gunpowder  would  caufe  a greater  explofion, 
and  throw  up  a greater  portion  of  earth  than  in  any  other 
method.  The  globe  of  compreffion  being  brought  to  per- 
fection, was  charged  with  the  amazing  quantity  of  i6,ooolb. 
of  powder,  and  the  garrifon  continuing  obftinately  to  refufe 
every  propofal  of,  furrender,  count  Panin  prepared  for  a 


genaral  affiiult  to  take  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
Sept.  The  firing  of  the  mine  was  to  be  the  fignal  of  attack, 
and  it  was  hoped,  that  befides  ruining  the  outwoks,  it  might 
make  a breacli  in  fome  of  the  principal  walls  of  the  town,  and 
bury  the  defenders  in  the  ruins.  The  Ruffians  themfelves 
were  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  as  it  was  not  eafy  to 
define  how  far  the  effedls  of  fuch  an  enormous  mafs  of  powder 
might  extend,  and  the  troops  deftined  to  make  the  affault  in 
that  quarter  were  ftationed  at  a confiderable  diftance.  In  faft, 
the  globe  of  compreffion,  which  was  blown  up  at  10  o’clock 
at  night,  with  a molt  horrible  concuffion,  (hook  the  whole 
adjacent  country,  and,  amidft  the  aftoniffiment  and  confufion 
excited  b-y  this  dreadful  phenomenon,  the  attack  began  in 
three  places  with  great  fury.  Nothing  could  reftrain  the 
impetuofity  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers,  who  puflred  forward  at 
the  main  point  of  affault.  The  double  ditches  before  the 
glacis  were  paffed  and  filled  up  ; the  double -row  of  palli- 
ladoes  before  the  covered  way  deftroyed  ; the  main  ditch 
furmounted,  and  all  the  outworks  carried  in  fucceffion.  The 
body  of  the  place  could  not  oppofe  an  effectual  refiftance 
to  enemies  who  had  already  overcome  fuch  difficulties  : the 
Ruffians  got  over  the  walls  in  every  quarter,  and  a new  and 
dreadful  conteft  commenced  in  the  dark,  as  well  among 
the  fortifications,  as  in  the  ftreets,  lanes,  and  paffages,  and 
from  the  houfes.  The  defperate  refiftance  of  the  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  obliged  the  Ruffians  to  fet  fire  to  the  town, 
which  they  did  in  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time,  but  the 
conteft  neverthelefs  continued,  amidft  the  ruins  and  the 
blazing  houfes,  for  the  whole  of  the  night,  nor  feemed 
decided,  but  by  the  almoft  total  extermination  of  the  Turks. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  ferafkier,  with  moll  of  thofe 
that  furvived,  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  the  flames  had 
already  reached.  A feledt  body  of  1500  cavalry  and  500 
infantry,  attempting  to  cut  their  way  through  the  befiegers, 
were  furrounded  and  cut  off  to  a man.  As  for  the  ferafkier, 
after  demanding  in  vain  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  fury 
of  the  flames,  which  had  now  reached  every  part  of  the 
citadel,  obliged  him  to  furrender  with  his  followers,  as  pri- 
foners  of  war.  The  fire  raged  for  three  days,  and  could  not 
be  reftrained  till  it  had  con  fumed  the  whole  city.  The  to- 
tal number  of  prifoners,  including  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages, 
amounted  to  11,749,  wh°m  5>554  were  janifaries  and 
fpahis,  with  their  commanders,  befides  the  ferafkier  and  two 
bafhaws.  The  refidue  of  a population  of  30,000  fouls,  of 
whom  one  half  were  foldiers,  perifhed  in  the  ftorm.  The 
Ruffians  found  in  the  place  a vail  quantity  of  arms,  bombs, 
grenades,  gun-powder,  and  other  military  (tores,  befides 
above  200  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  85  mortars.  They 
alfo  took  4 hovfe-tails,  14  batons  of  command,  and  40  pair 
of  colours. 

Bender,  hardly  recovered  from  this  blow,  was  again  taken, 
but  not  till  after  a long  fiege,  by  prince  Potemkin,  in  Novem- 
ber 1789.  It  was,  however,  reftored  to  Turkey  by  the 
fubfequent  treaty  of  peace  in  1792.  Bender  is  reckon- 
ed to  contain  between  10  and  12,000  inhabitants;  and  its 
governor  is  a ba(haw.  It  is  diftant  100  miles  W.  of  Otcha- 
kof or  Oczakow,  and  as  many  miles  S.  E.  of  Jaffy.  N.  lat, 
47°.  E long.  290  20'. 

Bender -AbaJJi.  See  Gombroon. 

Bender -Congo.  See  Congo. 

Bender -De/em,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
liftan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf ; 130  miles  W. 
of  Schiras. 

Bender  du  Ser , a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man, 160  miles  S.  of  Sirgian. 

Bender  Ibrahim , a town  of  Perfia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ibrahim,  in  the  Perfian  gulf. 
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Bender  Mqjjin , or  Benjar-Majfw,  the  capital  of  a king- 
dom of  the  fame  name  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Borneo, poffeffing  agood  harbour,  formedby  theriver  Benjar, 
■flowing  from  the  centre  of  the  country  almoft  due  fouth.  S. 
lat.  2 't  40'.  E.  long.  1 13  ’ 50’. 

Bend  r Richer,  a town  of  Perfla,  on  the  north  coail  of 
the  Perfian  gulf,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  ; 160  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Schiras. 

Bender  Right,  a city  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of  Ker- 
man, on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf.  It  is  en- 
compaffed  with  walls  in  an  indifferent  date,  and  lies  north 
from  Abufchrehr  or  Bufheer.  The  petty  Hate,  of  which 
this  is  the  capital,  comprehends  feveral  other  places  in  Ker- 
mefir,  which  render  its  fovereign  in  fome  meafure  dependent 
■upon  Kerim  Khan.  The  Arabs  of  this  principality  are 
chiefly  addicted  to  a fea-faring  life  ; the  Perfians  inhabiting 
its  back’  parts  are  hufbandmen.  The  reigning  family  of 
Bender  Rigk  is  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Beni  Saab,  and  pro- 
ceeds originally  from  Oman  ; but  the  grandfather  of  one 
of  its  princes,  having  become  a Schiite,  and  married  a Perfian 
lady,  this  family  is  no  longer  reckoned  by  the  Arabs  among 
their  genuine  nobility.  A late  reigning  prince  of  Bender 
Rigk,  Mir  Mahenna,  was  notorious  through  the  country 
for  his  vices  and  cruelties,  as  one  of  the  moil  execrable  ty- 
rants that,  ever  exifted.  He  caufed  his  fervants  to  murder 
his  father  in  his  own  prefence,  becau.fe  the  old  man  had  a 
predilection  for  his  eldeft  fon.  He  killed  his  mother,  be- 
caufe  fire  reproached  him  for  his  crimes.  He  caufed  his 
brother,  and  fixteen  other  relations,  to  be  affaffinated,  that 
he  might  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  undifturbed  poffeifion  of 
the  throne.  Pie  drowned  two  of  his  filters,  becaufe  a 
neighbouring  prince  had  afked  one  of  them  in  marriage.  Pie 
expofes  all  the  children  that  happen  to  be  born  to  him.  In 
1765,  this  deteftable  monfter  was  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  After  having  been  twice  captured  by  Kerim  Khan, 
he  recovered  his  liberty,  and  immediately  upon  his  return 
to  his  own  dominions  began  to  pillage  the  caravans  which 
travelled  between  Schiras  and  Abufchaehr,  and  to  pradtife 
piracy.  Kerim  Khan  laid  unfuccefsful  fiege  to  his  capital ; 
and  when  he  fcnt  in  1765,  to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute 
due  for  his  poffeffions  in  Kermefir,  Mir  Mahenna  mal-treat- 
ed  the  officer  deputed  for  this  purpofe,  and  caufed  his  beard 
to  be  (haven.  Upon  which  Kerim  Khan  fent  againit  him  a 
powerful  army,  which  conquered  Bender  Rigk  and  all  its  ter- 
ritories. Mir  Mahenna,  however,  had  previoufly  retired  with 
all  his  troops,  and  fome  of  his  fubjedts,  into  a defart  ifle  called 
Khoueri,  where  he  waited  till  the  Perfian  army  retired 
from  his  country.  As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  he  left  the 
ifland,  expelled  the  garrifon  from  Bender  Rigk,  and  regained 
poffeffion  of  his  dominions.  The  tyrant  had  abandoned 
himfelf  to  drunkennefs  ; and  had  begun  to  exercife  fuch 
cruelties  upon  his  troops,  that  he  cut  off  the  nofes  and  ears 
of  fome  of  the  principal  officers  ; and  yet  fo  attached  to 
him  were  his  foldiers,  that,  in  the  period  of  his  exile,  be 
took  the  ifle  of  Karek  from  the  Dutch.  Bender  Rigk  is 
diftant  132  miles  W.S.W.  from  Schiras.  N.  lat.  29*  26'. 
E.  long.  510  20'. 

BENDIDIA,/3=v,U  not,  in  Antiquity , folemn  feafts  held  by 
the  Athenians  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  the  month  Thar- 
gelion,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Diana.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  /9=vSic,  a denomination  of  Diana,  according  to  Strabo, 
or  of  the  moon,  according  to  Suidas,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame.  The  bendidia  .were  held  in  the  Pineus,  and  bore 
fome  refemblance  to  the  bacchanalia. 

BENDING,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  reduction  of 
a ftraight  body  int?b  a curve,  or  giving  it  a crooked  form.  M. 
Eernoujlli  has  a difcourfe  on  the  bending  of  fprings,  or 


elaffic  bodies.  (See  Spring.)  M.  Amontons  gives  feveral 
experiments  concerning  the  bending  of  ropes.  (See  Rope.) 
The  friction  of  a rope,  bent  or  wound  round  an  immoveable 
cylinder,  is  fufficient,  with  a very  fmall  power,  to  fuftain  very 
great  weights.  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1703.  1705.1699.  Divers 
methods  have  been  contrived  for  bending  timber,  in  order 
to  fupply  crooked  planks,  and  pieces  for  building  (hips. 
M.  Dalefme  ingenioufly  enough  propofed  to  have  the  young 
trees  bent,  while  growing  in  the  foreft.  The  method  of 
bending  planks  by  a fand-heat,  now  ufed  in  the  king’s  yards 
at  Deptford,  was  invented  by  captain  Cumberland.  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  371.  p.  75. 

The  bending  of  boards,  and  other  pieces  of  timber  for 
curved  works  in  joinery,  is  effected  by  holding  them  to  the 
fire,  then  giving  them  the  figure  required,  and  keeping  them 
in  this  figure  by  tools  for  the  purpofe. 

A method  has  been  lately  invented  and  prattifed  for 
bending  pieces  of  timber,  fo  as  to  make  the  w heels  of  car- 
riages without  joints.  See  Wheels. 

The  ufe  of  (learning  wood  for  the  purpofe  of  bending  it 
is  evidently  to  fupple  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
brought  the  more  eafily  into  the  form  required,  as  well  as  to 
adapt  it  for  retaining  that  form,  after  the  preffure  by  which 
it  was  originally  reduced  to  that  figure  has  been  removed. 
By  means  of  (learning,  heat  and  moiffure  are  applied  to  it. 
If  it  has  already  moiffure  enough,  as  in  the  cafe  of  green 
wood,  heating  in  any  other  way,  without  the  application  of 
fteam,  may  be  fufficient ; or  the  effetff  may  be  produced  by 
heating  and  wetting  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  modes  of 
fuppling  by  heat  and  moiffure,  have  been  praftifed  from 
time  immemorial  in  Ruffia,  and  applied  to  wheels,  and  fome 
other  forts  of  wood-work.  In  England  thefe,  or  fimilar 
modes,  have  been  applied  for  a long  time  in  the  dock -yards, 
and  alfo,  under  a patent  granted  to  Meffrs.  Jacob'  and  Viny, 
but  now  expired,  in  the  conftruftion  of  wheels ; and  by 
Mr.  Bevan,  under  a patent  Hill  in  force,  to  circular  wooden 
fafhes,  foffits,  fan-lights,  door  mouldings,  and  hand-rails  for 
ftairs  ; and,  without  patent,  by  cabinet  and  chair-makers  in 
general.  When  the  thicknefs  required,  compared  with  the 
(harpnefs  of  the  curvature,  is  fuch  as  to  render  it  impracti- 
cable to  bend  the  piece  entire,  it  may  be  divided  for  this 
purpofe  into  different  thickneffes,  in  the  manner  propofed 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Bentham,  under  a patent  obtained  in  1793, 
for  methods  of  working  wood,  metals,  See.  with  very  little, 
if  any,  lofs  of  ftrength  ; and  if  the  llrata  are  connected  by 
proper  faftenings,  with  a degree  of  ftrength  far  fuperior  to 
what  a piece  of  the  fame  dimenfions  would  poffefs,  if  grain- 
cut.  In  this  mode,  curvature  may  be  given  to  the  wood- 
work of  all  forts  of  engines,  and  of  carriages  of  all  forts  ; to 
all  timbers  defigned  for  receiving  a curved  fliape  and  em- 
ployed in  buildings  ; and  to  any  o(  the  timbers,  that  may  be 
ufed  in  the  conftrudlion  of  boats  or  veffels,  not  excepting  (hips 
of  the  larged  clafs.  Thus,  it  is  faid,  a very  confiderable 
faving  with  refpedt  to  quantity  and  value  might  be  obtained, 
whilft  at  the  fame  time  the  ftrength  would  be  augmented. 

In  the  operation  of  bending,  care  fiiould  be  taken  that 
as  faff  as  you  force  any  piece  to  adapt  itfelf  to  the  curvature 
of  the  mould  to  which  you  are  bending  it,  you  apply  a 
preffure,  by  means  of  ferews  or  wedges,  & c.  to  that  part, 
and  along  the  whole  piece,  particularly  at  its  (harped  con- 
vexities ; fo  that  the  piece  may  not  only  be  kept  to  its  pro- 
per curvature,  but  the  exterior  fibres  be  prevented  from 
ftarting  out.  In  forming  (hip-ribs  of  all  drapes  and  fizes, 
fo  as  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  crooked-grown  timber-,  where 
that  which  is  ftraight  would  be  cheaper,  Mr.  Bentham  pro- 
pofes  to  ufe  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  methods, 
which,  he  fays,  would  effectual) y anfwer  the  purpofe.  _ Firft, 
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having  formed  a mould  or  black  to  the  fliape  of  the  rib  in 
queilion,  comprehending  the  whole  of  its  extent  from  top 
to  tou-iide,  that  is,  on  both  tides  of  the  keel,  bend  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  rib,  according  to  the  fnape  of  the  block, 
and  fatten  them  together;  then,  to  coniine  the  whole  rib  in 
its  curvature,  apply  Hays  or  crofs-bar  , in  thole  parts  where 
the  form  would  be  moil  apt  to  change,  and  to  convey  the 
rib,  together  with  its  Hays,  till  it  has  been  fufficiently  con- 
fined to  its  curvature,  by  the  connection  given  to  it  with 
the  planks,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  the  thip.  Or,  fecondly, 
you  may  form  the  thell  of  the  fit  ip  Hitt,  without  timbers, 
beginning  to  build  as  it  were  by  the  planks,  ufing  only  a 
fet  of  temporary  moulds  or  falfe  ribs,  to  determine  the 
petition  of,  and  give  a temporary  fupport  to,  the  planks. 
When  this  is  done,  infert  the  timbers  afterwards,  preffing 
and  binding  the  component  parts  lucceffively  into  their 
places  and  removing  the  falfe  ribs,  in  proportion  as  the  real 
ones  are  put  together  and  fecured.  Or,  thirdly,  initead  of 
the  falfe  ribs,  you  may  infert  a fufficient  number  of  real  ribs, 
put  together  as  in  the  firtt  method  ; and  then  proceed 
with  the  planks  and  the  reil  of  the  ribs,  as  in  the  fecond 
method.  As  to  bending,  it  may,  in  this  cafe,  be  performed 
with  or  without  the  abidance  of  {teaming,  and  with  or 
without  the  life  of  the  expedient  of  dividing  into  thick- 
neffes  according  as  the  degree  of  curvature  may  require.  In 
clinker-work  built  boats,  .lie  ribs  have  been  fometimes  in- 
ferted  by  bending  them  to  the  planks,  but  this  is  only  done 
in  boats  of  the  flighted  clafs.  See  Ship. 

Bending,  in  the  Sea  Language , denotes  faftening  one  rope 
to  another,  or  to  different  objefts,  and  fattening  a fail  to  its 
yard. — They  fay,  bend  the  calls,  when  it  is  to  be  made  faff 
to  the  ring  of  the  anchor.  —To  bend  two  cables,  lignifles  to 
tie  them  together  w th  a knot,  which,  though  lefs  lure  than 
fplicing,  is  fooner  done.  To  unbena  the  cable,  is  to  loofen  it 
from  the  ring  of  the  anchor ; which  is  done  when  a {hip  is 
defigned  to  be  long  at  fea.  To  bend  a main  fail,  is  to  make 
it  fad  to  its  proper  yard  or  day. 

BENDLET,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  firft  diminutive  of  the 
bend,  and  poffeffes  one  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  bend. 

BENDOAN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland,  5 leagues 
S.W.  from  cape  St.  Martin’s,  on  the  coad  of  Spain,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  wed  from  Yvica 
ifland.  It  is  north-ead  from  Altea,  and  forms  the  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Calp,  or  Carpi,  of  which  the  mount  fo  called  is 
the  fouth-weft  limit. 

BENDORAN,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle 

BENDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  ofWeft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Sayn,  and  in  a prefedlurate  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  into  which  the 
river  Sayn  empties  itielf  at  this  place.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Roman  catholics  and  Lutherans,  each  of  whom  enjoy  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion  ; 5 miles  N.  of  Ccblentz. 

Bendorf  Road,  lies  on  the  wed  coad  of  Ireland,  and  is 
the  eadernmod  of  the  roads  between  Bailyfhannon  and  the 
ifland  of  Murry,  or  Enifmurry,  as  Bundat  is  the  more 
wedern.  In  both,  {hips  may  ride  with  fafety. 

BENDS,  in  a blip,  are  the  fame  with  wailes,  or  wales, 
which  are  the  outermod  timbers  of  a (hip,  on  which  men  fet 
their  feet  in  climbing  up. 

They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  the  A ft,  fecond,  and 
third  bend:  they  help  much  to  drengthen  the  ihip,  and  have 
the  beams,  knees,  and  foothooks  bolted  into  them. 

Bends  denote  alfo  the  fmall  ropes  ufed  to  confine  the 
clinch  of  a cable.  For  a common  or  fheet  bend , pafs  the  end 
of  a rope  through  the  bight  of  another  rope,  then  round 
and  underneath  the  Handing  part ; but,  to  prevent  its  jamb- 


ing,  pafs  it  round  again  under  the  {landing  part.  The  {fleet, 
of  a fail  has  the  end  palled  up  through  the  clue,  then  round 
the  clue,  and  underneath  the  Handing  part.  The  rope  of  a 
buoy  is  paffed  as  a fheet,  and  has  the  end  Hopped.  Bends 
of  a cable-clinch  are  paffed  as  a feizing.  For  a carrick  bend,. 
lay  the  end  of  a rope,  or  hawfer,  acrofs  its  {landing  part; 
then  take  the  end  of  another  rope,  or  hawfer,  and  lay  it  under 
the  firff  Handing  part,  at  the  crofs,  and  over  the  end ; then 
through  the  bight,  under  the  Handing  part ; then  over  its 
own  Handing  part,  and  underneath  the  bight  again  : it  is 
often  ufed  in  hade  to  form  a greater  length,  or  to  warp  or 
tow  with.  For  a fjhermari  s bend,  take  a round  turn  with 
the  end  of  a rope,  or  hawfer,  through  the  ring  of  an  anchor, 
&c.  and  a half  hitch  through  both  parts,  and  another  half 
hitch  round  the  Handing  part ; then  Hop  the  end.  Hawfer 
bend  is  a hitch,  with  a throat  and  end  feizing  made  on  one 
end,  and  the  end  of  another  hawfer  reeved  through  the  bight, 
and  hitched  with  a throat  and  end  feizing.  Temporary  bend 
is  commonly  made  to  reeve  through  large  blocks,  thus  : lay 
three  fathoms  of  the  end  of  two  hawfers  together,  and  put 
011  a round  feizing  in  the  middle  ; then  reverfe  the  ends  to 
each  {landing  part,  and  put  on  a throat  leizing  between  each 
end  and  the  middle,  and  a round  feizing  on  each  end.  See 
Plate  of  Ship-Rigging. 

Bend-ways,  or  in  Bend,  in  Heraldry,  is  fuch  charges  as 
are  placed  fo  as  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  efcutcheon  to 
which  the  bend  is  allotted  ; or  fucli  as  are  placed  obliquely, 
refembling  a bend. 

BENDY,  a term  ufed  in  Heraldry,  when  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  bendways  into  an  equal  number  of  partitions  : the 
field  may  be  bendy  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  more. 

i?<irrj-BENDY.  See  Barry. 

Counter- Bendy.  See  Counter. 

/Wtz-Bendy.  See  Paly. 

BENE.  See  De  Bene  Bffe. 

Bene,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality 
of  Piedmont,  and  didridt  of  Mondovi,  defended  by  an  an- 
cient cadle,  and  containing  about  4000  inhabitants ; 28  miles 
fouth  of  T urin. 

BENEAPED,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  faid  of  a fhip,. 
when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to  bring  her  off 
the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the  bar. 

BENECARLO,  Benecalon,  or  Benicardo,  in  Geo- 
graphy, lies  north-wed:  from  Penifcola  point,  on  the  coall  of 
Valentia,  in  Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  feated  on  a bay  to 
the  north-call  of  the  gulf  of  Valentia.  It  has  no  good  road; 
fo  that  (hips  ufually  lie  at  Penifcola. 

BENEDETTO,  in  Biography.  See  Castiglione. 

Benedetto,  St.,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mantua. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  marquffate  of  Gorzegno,  12  miles  eaft  of 
Bene. 

BENEDICITE,  in  Ecclefiajllcal  Hiftory,  is  a name  given 
to  the  hymn,  or  long  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace ; by  reafon  of  its  beginning  with  the  words,  “ benedi- 
cite  omnia  opeia  Dcminum.”  The  ufe  of  the  benedicite  is 
very  ancient ; it  appearing  to  have  Veen  fung  in  all  the  Chrif- 
tian  churches  as  early  as  St.  Chryfoftom’s  time. 

BENEDICT,  St.,  in  Biography,  founder  of  the  monaf- 
tic  order  of  Benedidlins,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Nur- 
fia,  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480.  After  having  been  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Sub» 
laco,  about  40  miles  from  that  city,  where  he  fecluded  him- 
felf  from  the  world  in  a cavern  for  feveral  years,  till  at  length 
he  was  difeovered  by  the  monks  of  a neighbouring  monaf» 
tery,  and  chofen  for  their  abbot.  ■■  Diffatisfied,  however, 
with  their  manners,  he  withdrew  from  their  fociety  to  his 
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folitude,  and  by  means  of  ttie  multitude  of  perfons  that  afto- 
ciated  with  him,  he  was  enabled  to  build  twelve  monafteries, 
and  to  place  in  each  of  them  twelve  monks.  In  528  or  529, 
he  retired  to  Monte  Cafiino,  and  having  cut  down  the  grove 
facred  to  Apollo,  built  a monaftery,  and  founded  his  order. 
Being  fummoned  to  the  council  at  Rome  by  pope  Boni- 
face II.  he  was  carried,  by  his  own  defire,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  into  the  oratory  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  where, 
during  his  attention  to  the  fervice,  he  expired,  in  the  year 
542  or  543,  according  to  Cave, .or,  according  to  others, 
in  547.  His  extraordinary  miracles  are  recorded  in  the 
“ Dialogues”  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ; and  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  is  honoured  as  a faint.  The  only  genuine 
work  of  St.  Benedict,  according  to  Dupin,  is  the  “ Regula 
Monachorum  but  other  works  have  been  afcribed  to  him, 
and  they  are  publifhed  together  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
“ Bibliotheca  Patrum.”  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  t.  i.  p.  5:2. 
Dupin.  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane  in  Languedoc,  was  born  in 
751,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  king  Pepin.  Having 
ferved  this  prince  and  his  fucceffor  Charlemagne,  he  retired 
to  a monaftery  in  Languedoc,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  mortifications.  He  afterwards  built  a hermitage  on 
the  rivulet  called  Anian,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  became 
a confiderable  monaftery.  Lewis  the  Meek  employed  this 
monk  in  reforming  the  monafteries,  firft  in  Aquitaine,  and 
afterwards  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  in 
reftoring,  by  new  and  falutary  laws,  the  monaftic  difcipline 
which  had  been  negleHed  and  fallen  into  decay.  In  817,  he 
prefided  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  fubje&ed, 
by  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  all  the  monks  to  the  rule 
of  Benedidk  of  Monte  Cafiino,  preferibed  to  them  all  one 
tiuiform  mode  of  living,  and  thus  united  the  various  orders 
into  one  general  body  or  fociety.  Hence  he  was  regarded 
as  the  fecond  father  of  the  weftern  monks.  He  died  in  821. 
His  collection  of  rules  for  the  eaftern  and  weftern  monks, 
intitled,  “ Codex  Regularum,”  and  his  concordance  of  mo- 
naftic rules,  and  alfo  a collection  of  homilies  of  the  fathers, 
were  publifhed  by  Holftenius  at  Rome.  This  abbot  has 
been  beatified  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Moreri.  Mofheim’s 
Eccl.,  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.310. 

Benedict,  Biscop,  an  Engliffi  abbot  of  the  feventh 
century,  was  born  of  a noble  family  among  the  Englilh 
Saxons,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age  devoted  himfelf 
wholly  to  religion.  Accordingly,  in  653,  he  took  a jour- 
ney, in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline, and  on  his  return  he  laboured  to  eftablifh  it  in  Bri- 
tain. Upon  his  return  from  a fecond  journey  to  Rome,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  received  tire  tonfure,  he  affirmed  the 
government  of  the  monaftery  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he 
had  been  elefted  during  his  abfence.  After  a third  journey 
to  Rome,  whence  he  brought  back  a large  colledfion  of  va- 
luable books,  he  reforted  to  the  court  of  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  fucceeded  Ofwy.  On  a tract  of 
land,  given  to  him  by  that  prince,  he  eredked  a monaftery, 
which,  from  its  fituation  on  the  river  Were,  was  called 
«*  Weremouth  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  placed  300  Be- 
nedidkin  monks.  The  church  of  this  convent  was  buil^  of 
ftone  by  artificers  fetched  from  France,  in  674  ; and  both 
the  church  and  convent  were  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  From 
a fourth  excurfion  to  Rome,  in  678,  he  returned  laden  with 
books,  relics  of  the  apoftles  and  martyrs,  images,  and  pic- 
tures. In  682,  he  built  another  monaftery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  four  miles  from  Newcaftle,  called  “ Girwy,” 
or  “ Jarron,”  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Soon  after  this 
eftabliftiment,  he  took  a fifth  journey  to  Rome,  and  came 
back  enriched  with  a further  fupply  of  ecclefiaftical  orna- 


ments. Soon  after  his  return  he,  was  feized  with  a palfy  ; 
and  at  length  clofed  his  life  in  a truly  Chriftian  and  exem- 
plary manner,  in  the  year  690,  and  was  buried  in  his  mo- 
naftery  of  Weremouth.  He  wrote  fome  works  on  monaf- 
tic difcipline  and  the  church  ritual.  He  was  a celebrated 
finger  ; and  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Rome,  brought 
with  him  a chantor,  who  introduced  the  Roman  method  of 
finging  mafs.  Biog.  Brit. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a monk  in  the 
monaftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  prior.  By  the 
influence  of  Henry  II.  he  was  eledked  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough in  1177.  Heafiifted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I. 
in  1 189,  and  was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  leal  in 
1191.  But  death  deprived  him  of  this  dignity  in  1193. 
Bilhop  Nicholfon  fays,  that  he  died  in  1200.  Befides  his 
“ Life  and  Miracles  of  Archbilhop  Becket,”  charadlerifed 
by  Leland  as  an  elegant  performance,  but  treated  by  Bale 
as  a mere  heap  of  lies  and  forgeries,  he  compofed  a “ Hif- 
tory  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  from  1170  to  1192,” 
which,  fays  Dr.  Henry,  hath  been  much  and  juftly  efteemed 
by  many  of  our  greateft  antiquaries,  as  containing  one  of 
the  beft  accounts  of  the  tranfadkions  of  thofe  times.  A 
beautiful  edition  of  this  work  was  publilhed  at  Oxford,  in 
2 vols.  by  Mr.  Hearne,  A.  D.  1735.  Henry’s  Hift.  vol. 
vi.  p.  143. 

Benedict,  Alexander,  one  of  the  early  cultivators 
and  rellorers  of  anatomy,  was  born  at  Verona  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  After  travelling  over  various 
parts  of  Greece,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  appointed 
teacher  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  where  his  ledkures  were  nume- 
roufly  attended.  In  1497,  he  publifhed  “ Anatomicen,  live 
hiftoriam  corporis  humani.”  The  firft  edition  was  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  favour.  It  is  principally  copied  from  Galen, 
but  with  fome  obfervations  from  his  own  pradkice.  He  is 
the  firft,  Haller  fays,  that  deferibed  the  concretions  called 
gallftones.  The  language  ufed  by  Benedict,  is  much  purer 
than  is  found  in  any  of  the  early  anatomical  writers.  “De 
omnium  a vertice  ad  plantam  morborum  figtiis,  caufis,  &c.” 
fob  1500,  taken  principally  from  Galen,  Paulus  Aigin.  & 
Oribafius,  whofe  works  he  appears  to  have  read  in  their 
own  language.  He  alfo  wrote,  “ De  Peftilentia,”  De 
Medici  Officio,”  and  other  fmaller  pieces.  The  whole  of 
his  works  were  collected,  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of 
“ Opera  Omnia,”  fob  Veuet.  15^3.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 
Eloy.  Did.  Hift. 

Benedict,  a name  affirmed  by  feveral  of  the  popes.  The 
firft  of  this  name, called  by  the  Greeks  Bonofus,  was  advanced 
to  the  pontifical  chair  in  574,  at  the  period  when  the  Lom- 
bards overran  Italy,  and  fixed  their  feat  in  it  under  Alboin  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  died  after  four  years,  in  confequenee 
of  the  grief  occafioned  by  their  ravages.  Benedid  II.  was 
eledked  in  683,  and  diftinguilhed  by  his  learning  and  virtues. 
He  died  in  685,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  canonization. 
Benedict  III.  was  advanced  to  the  pontificate  in  855,  and  by 
the  firmnefs  of  the  Roman  clergy,  1'upported  on  the  papal 
throne  in  oppofition  to  Anaftafius,  which  he  occupied  with 
mildnefs,  piety,  and  charity.  In  his  time,  Ethelwolf,  king 
of  the  weft  Saxons,  vilited  Rome  with  his  fon  Alfred.  Two 
epiftlesof  this  pope  are  extant.  Benedict  IV.  was  railed  to 
the  papal  chair  about  the  year  900 : and  died  with  a good 
charadker  in  903.  Benedid  V.  was  eledked  pope  in  964, 
and  although  he  was  a man  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
fandkity,  he  was  ftripped  of  the  pontifical  and  prieftly  dig- 
nity by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Otho,  and  fentenced 
to  exile ; upon  which  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  where  he 
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died  in  965  or  966.  Benedict  VI.  was  elevated  to  the  papacy- 
in  972  ; and  being  feized  by  a fadlion  which  attacked  the 
Lateran  palace,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gelo, where  he  was  either  i’crangled  or  famithed  in  974.  Be- 
nedict VII.  was  eletled  in  975,  and  after  a prudent  govern- 
ment of  nine  years,  died  in  9S4.  Bene  did  VIII.  was  made 
pope  in  1012,  but  difplaced  by  Gregory  an  anti-pope,  and 
afterwards  reftored.  Under  his  pontificate  Henry,  king  of 
Germany,  marched  to  Rome;  and  Benedict  crowned  him 
emperor  under  the  title  of  Henry  II.,  and  his  queen  Cune- 
gunda,  emprefs.  In  1016,  this  pope,  collecting  his  depend- 
ents, defeated  the  Saracens,  who  made  a defcent  at  Luna  in 
Tufcany,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  He  alfo  waged 
war  with  the  Qreeks,  who  ravaged  Puglia.  In  1019,  the 
emperor  bellowed  on  him  and  his  fucceffors  the  newly  eredted 
fee  of  Bamberg.  He  died,  after  having  approved  himfelf  a 
great  friend  to  the  monks,  and  zealous  for  the  order  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church,  in  1024.  Benedict  IX.  fucceeded  his 
uncle  John  XIX.  in  1033,  in  his  1 8th  year;  w'as  expelled 
from  his  fee  on  account  of  his  vices,  but  reftored  by  the  em- 
peror Conrad  ; and  after  a life  of  various  expulfions  and  re- 
Iboratior.s,  fold  or  refigned  the  pontificate  in  1045.  He  re- 
fumed it,  however,  occafionally  under  fuccecding  pontifi- 
cates, and  finilhed  his  fcandalous  career  in  1054.  Benedict 
X.  was  elected  to  the  popedom  by  a party  in  1058,  and  after 
holding  the  fee  nine  months  and  twenty  days,  was  depofed 
and  excommunicated.  Benedict  XI.  was  the  fon  of  a Ihep- 
herd,  or  of  a notary,  at  Trevigi,  in  the  Hate  of  Venice,  be- 
came a fchoolmafter,  general  of  the  Dominicans,  and  cardi- 
nal hilltop,  firft  of  Sabina,  and  afterwards  of  Ollia,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303.  He  exerted  himfelf 
by  various  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  church,  but  death  ter- 
minated his  labours  on  the  ninth  month  of  his  pontificate, 
A.D.  1 304.  This  pope  conducted  himfelf  with  moderation, 
and  behaved  with  lingular  refpedt  to  his  mother  and  relations ; 
but  would  not  fuffer  any  interference  on  their  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  books  of  Job,  the 
Pfalms,  St.  Matthew,  and  the  Revelations,  as  well  as  a ri- 
tual, and  fome  fermons.  Benedict  XII.  was  the  fon  of  a miller 
ia  the'eounty  of  Foix,  and  after  feveral  fubordinate  ecclefi- 
aftical  promotions,  was  advanced  to  the  papal  fee  in  1334. 
He  was  fkilful  in  law  and  tb. eology,  and  diftinguilhed  by  his 
probity,  but  little  verfed  in  politics.  Wifhing  to  rellore  the 
apoftolic  fee  to  Italy,  but  obliged  by  the  circumllances  of 
the  times  to  remain  at  Avignon,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
magnificent  and  Itrongly  fortified  palace,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  finilh.  He  obferved  a laudable  caution  in  the 
creation  of  cardinals,  and  the  appointment  of  benefices;  and 
he  exercifed  fingular  felf-denial  with  refpedl  to  his  own  rela- 
tions, obferving,  that  “James  Fournier  (his  family  name} 
has  relations,  but  pope  Benedict  none.”  As  he  was  indul- 
trious  and  active  in  reftoring  difeiplineand  morals  among  feve- 
ral religious  orders  that  were  become  corrupt,  he  incurred  the 
ill-will  and  calumny  of  the  monks.  During  his  efforts  for 
reconciling  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  he  was  feized 
with  an  illnefs,  which  terminated  his  life  in  1 342-  Among  his 
printed  works  are  his  “ Decretum  de  animahus  feparatis,” 
and  his  “ Conftitutions  for  the  reforms  of  various  religious 
orders.”  He  left  alio  fermons  for  the  chief  feftivals  of  the 
year,  commentaries  on  the  Pfalms,  letters,  and  poems. 
Benedict  XIII.  was  of  a noble  family,  being  the  eldell  fon  of 
the  duke  of  Gravina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  born 
at  Rome  in  1649.  Againft  the  views  and  wifhes  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  order  in  1667, 
and  applied  with  diligence  to  the  fludies  and  duties  of  his 
office,  preferring  the  humble  life  of  a monk  to  that  of  a 
fuperior  ftation.  However,  by  the  alliance  of  his  family  with 
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that  of  the  pope  Clement  X.  he  was  promoted,  againft  his 
inclination,  to  the  cardinalate  in  1672  ; and  after  feveral  fuc- 
ceffive  advancements  to  different  fees,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  character  of  an  exemplary  pallor,  he  was  elected  to  the 
papacy  in  1724,  and  conftrained  to  accept  it  againft;  his 
own  remonftrances.  In  the  exercife  of  his  office,  he  laboured 
inceffantly  in  repreffing  the  luxury  of  the  pontifical  court, 
and  in  corredling  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  ; but  he 
was  thwarted  in  his  projects  by  the  Jefuits,  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Dominican  dodtrine  concerning  grace 
and  predeftination,  which  lefs  refembled  theirs  than  that  of 
the  Janfeniits.  His  well-meant  attempt  to  unite  all  Chrii- 
tian  faints  in  one  church  and  faith,  manifeiled  a greater  de- 
gree of  charity,  than  of  difeernment  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Avoiding  all  the  pomp  connected  with  its  high  illa- 
tion, and  reftridling  the  expences  of  his  own  table  to  6d.  per 
day,  in  the  difufe  of  wine  and  animal  food,  he  lived  in  the 
Vatican  like  a monk  in  his  cloifter.  Neverthelefs,  the  doors 
of  his  palace  were  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power  to  relieve  their  diltrefs.  Divefting  himfelf  of  all  the 
marks  of  fovereignty,  and  wifhing  even  to  difmiis  his  guards, 
he  frequently  went  out  in  the  evening  in  the  moil  private 
manner,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  the  lick.  He  clofed  his 
pontificate  of  fix  years,  in  1730,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 
His  fermons,  poems,  .and  other  writings,  together  with  his 
bulls,  were  publifhed  at  Rome  in  3 vols.  fob  in  1728.  Be- 
nedict XIV.  was  defeended  of  the  noble  family  of  Lamber- 
tini,  at  Bologna,  and  born  in  that  city  in  167 5.  After  feve- 
ral previous  promotions,  he  received  a cardinal’s  hat  in  1 728; 
and  from  the  archbifhopric  of  Bologna,  to  which  he  was  no- 
minated by  Clement  XII.  in  1731,  he  was  advanced  in  1 740 
to  the  papal  fee.  Poffeffing  a gaiety  of  temper,  united  with 
profound  learning,  an  elegant  tafte,  liberal  fentimeuts,  and 
great  goodnefs  of  heart,  he  was  fingularly  amiable  ; and  as 
he  diminiffied  the  number  of  feftivals,  abolifhed  idle  cere- 
monies, and  manifeiled  a dillike  of  fuperftitious  practices  and 
pious  frauds,  he  was  calumniated  by  iome  of  his  enemies  as 
a “ proteftant  pope.”  As  a munificent  patron  of  literature, 
he  founded  academies  at  Rome,  bellowed  benefactions  on 
that  of  Bologna,  correfponded  with,  and  rewarded  learned 
men  at  home  and  abroad,  caufed  a meridian  line  to  be  drawn, 
reared  from  the  dull  the  celebrated  Egyptian  obelifk,  called 
that  of  Sefoftris,  and  adorned  Rome  with  various  other  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.  Fond  of  the  pleafures  of  literary 
retirement,  and  of  occafionally  enjoying  the  mirth  of  the 
lower  clafies,  his  averfion  to  bufinels  was  invincible,  and  he 
frequently  lamented  the  drudgery  and  fatigue  of  his  official 
fituation.  Attached  to  life,  he  dreaded  the  fymptoms  of 
diffolution  ; and,  as  it  were,  confiding-  in  the  prayers  of 
the  Jefuits  for  his  life,'  he  would  not  confent  to  fign  the 
bull  for  the  reform  of  their  order  in  Portugal,  till  he  was 
abfolutely  given  over.  On  the  king  of  Portugal  he  conferred 
the  title  of  “his  moft  faithful  majelty.”  He  governed  the 
church  with  great  mildnefe,  and  manifeiled  on  all  occafions 
a ftrong  defire  of  conciliating  thofe  differences  with  regard 
to  dodtrine  by  which  it  was  divided.  After  a pontificate  of 
28  years,  he  died  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  His 
works  have  been  publifhed  at  Rome  in  12  vols.  410.;  and 
they  difplay  a greater  degree  of  profefiional  knowledge  and 
of  application,  than  his  levity  and  facetious  dilpofition  would 
lead  one  to  expedl.  Bower’s  Hill,  of  the  Popes'.  .Molheim’s 
Eccl.  Hill.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hift. 

Benedict,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungarv, 
feated  on  the  Gran,  with  a fortified  caftle  ; 30  miles  north 
of  Gran. 

Benedict,  a town  of  America,  in  Charles  cor.nty,  Ma- 
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ryland,  on  Patuxent  river ; oppofite  Mackall’s  ferry ; 30 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  Federal  city. 

BENEDICTINS,  or  Benedictin  Order,  in  Ecclejiaf- 
tical  Hijlory,  is  an  order  of  monks,  who  profefs  to  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  he  formed  only  for  the  Ce- 
nobites,  or  for  thofe  who  live  in  a monaftery  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  abbot. 

Having  given  inllruCtions  as  to  the  qualifications  and  duty 
of  the  abbot,  he  proceeds  to  recommend  to  the  monks  obe- 
dience, fiience,  and  humility ; to  note  the  hours  for  divine 
fi  rvice  by  day  and  night,  as  well  as  the  order  and  manner  of 
performing  it  ; and  tc  fpecify  the  punifhments  that  were  to 
be  inflicted  on  offenders.  Thefe  punifhments  were  to  be 
excommunication,  or  a feparation  from  the  fellowfhip  of  the 
brethren,  at  table  or  at  prayers ; the  chaftifenient  of  the 
more  diforderly  with  rods  ; and  expulfion  from  the  monaf- 
tery. He  further  ftates  the  mode  of  their  admiffion,  the 
drefs  they  were  to  wear,  and  the  labour  in  which  they  were 
to  be  employed.  From  his  rule,  which  is  ftill  extant,  we 
learn  that  it  was.  not  his  intention  to  impofe  it  upon  all  the 
monaftic  focieties;  for  he  exprefsly  excludes  the  Anachorets, 
who,  having  learned  the  exercifes  of  a monaftic  life  in  a 
convent,  retired  feparately  into  deferts,  the  Sarabaites,  who 
live  two  or  three  together  in  a cell,  and  the  Gyrovagi,  who 
removed  from  one  monaftery  to  another  without  fixing  any- 
where. It  was  his  purpofe  to  form  an  order,  whofe  dif- 
cipline  fhould  be  milder,  their  eftablifliment  more  folid,  and 
their  manners  more  regular,  than  thofe  of  other  monaftic 
bodies  ; and  whofe  members,  during  the  courfe  of  a holy 
and  peaceful  life,  were  to  divide  their  time  between  prayer, 
reading,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned 
labours.  However,  in  proeefs  of  time,  the  followers  of  this 
celebrated  eccleiiaftic  degenerated  very  lamentably  from  the 
piety  of  their  founder,  and  loft  fight  of  the  duties  of  their 
ftation,  and  the  great  end  of  their  eftablifnment.  Having 
acquired  immenfe  riches  from  the  devout  liberality  of  the 
benevolent,  they  funk  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  floth, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  all  forts  of  vices,  extended  their 
zeal  and  attention  to  worldly  affairs,  took  part  in  political 
cabals  and  court  factions,  made  a vaft  augmentation  of  fu- 
perfluous  rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  blind  the 
multitude,  and  fupply  the  place  of  their  expiring  virtue  ; 
and  among  other  meritorious  enterprifes,  laboured  moft  ar- 
dently to  fwell  the  arrogance,  by  enlarging  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

This  new  order  made  a very  rapid  progrefs  in  the  weft, 
and,  in  a fhort  interval  of  time,  arrived  at  the  moft  flourifti- 
ing  ftate.  In  Gaul,  its  interefts  were  promoted  by  Maurus; 
in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus  ; in  England,  by  Au- 
guftin  and  Mellitus  ; in  Italy,  and  other  countries,  by  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  himfelf  is  reported  to  have  been  for 
fome  time  a member  of  this  fociety  ; and  in  Germany  it  was 
afterwards  received  by  the  inftrumentality  of  Boniface. 
This  fudden  and  amazing  progrefs  of  the  new  order  was 
aferibed  by  the  BenediCtins  to  the  wifdom  and  fanCtity  of 
their  difeipline,  and  to  the  miracles  wrought  by  their 
founder  and  his  followers.  But  upon  a more  attentive  view, 
the  impartial  obferver  will  be  convinced,  that  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  the  advancement  of  whofe  gran- 
deur and  authority  the  BenediCtins  were  moft  fervilely  de- 
voted, contributed  much  more  to  the  luftre  and  influence  of 
their  order  than  any  circumftances,  nay,  than  all  other  con- 
federations united  together. 

The  BenediCtins  are  thofe  properly  called  monachi,  monks ; 
the  other  orders  are  better  denominated  friars,  or  religious. 
In  the  canon  law,  the  BenediCtins  are  called  Black  Monks ; 
being  difiinguifhed  from  the  other  orders  by  the  colour  of 


their  habit,  and  not  by  the  name  of  their  patriarch  St.  Bene- 
dict. Among  us  they  were  formerly  alfo  denominated 
Black  Friars.  The  BenediCtins  wear  a loofe  black  gown, 
with  large  wide  fleeves,  and  a capuche  on  their  heads,  end- 
ing in  a point  behind.  The  lift  of  faints  of  the  BenediCtin 
order  is  very  ample  ; hut  they  are  accufed  by  Baronius, 
and  many  other  writers,  of  putting  many  in  the  lift  who 
were  never  of  the  order.  For  fix  hundred  years  after  the 
ereftion  of  the  BenediCtin  order,  moft  of  the  European 
monks  were  followers  of  this  rule  : whatever  other  names 
they  went  by,  Carthufians,  Ciftercians,  Grandimontenfes, 
Premonftratenfes,  Cluniacs,  & c.  they  were  but  different 
branches  of  the  Benedictins,  till  about  the  year  1220,  when 
the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  took  new  rules.  Hofpinian 
reckons  no  lefs  than  twenty-three  religious  orders  that  fprang 
from  this  one.  According  to  the  BenediCtin  Computation, 
there  have  been  of  this  order  24  popes,  200  cardinals,  7000 
archbilhops,  15,000  bifliops,  15,700  abbots,  4000  faints, 
40,000  confeffors,  above  3000  martyrs  and  apoltles,  who 
have  converted  30  provinces  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  befides 
emperors,  kings,  &c.  This  order  has  produced  a great  num- 
ber of  eminent  writers  and  learned  men. 

The  BenediCtins,  though  but  one  order,  are  divided  into 
feveral  congregations,  which  have  their  peculiar  cuftoms  and 
obfervances  different  from  the  reft.  Each  of  thefe  is  fub- 
divided  into  provinces,  which  have  their  general  chapters. 
This  order  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  into  England  about 
the  year  596.  The  Englifh  congregation,  which  had  fub- 
fifted  from  the  time  of  the  million  of  St.  Auftin,  was  de- 
ftroyed  under -Henry  VIII.  and  by  degrees  reduced  to  one 
Angle  man,  father  Buckley;  who,  in  1607,  procured  a re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  congregation  at  Doway,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, where  it  ftill  fubiifts  in  a kind  of  dependency  on 
that  of  St.  Valladolid  in  Spain.  At  the  general  chapters, 
they  chufe  provincials,  with  their  affiftants,  for  each  of  the 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  have  jurifdiCtion 
oyer  the  miffionaries  employed  therein.  They  are  governed 
by  a preftdent-general,  and  three  definitors,  chofen  every 
three  years.  At  their  admiffion  they  make  a fourth  vow, 
viz,,  that  they  will  go  to  the  million  in  England,  and  return 
when  their  fuperiors  think  fit. 

Benedictin  Nuns,  are  religious  women,  who  embrace 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a general  fenfe,  the  aCt  of  bleffing, 
or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks  for  his  favours. 
Hence  alfo  benediction  is  ftill  applied  to  the  aCt  of  faying 
grace  before  or  after  meals.  Neither  the  ancient  Jews,  nor 
Chriftians,  ever  ate  without  a fhort  prayer.  The  Jews 
are  obliged  to  rehcarfe  a hundred  benedictions  per  day  ; of 
which,  eighty  are  to  be  fpoken  in  the  morning.  Vitring, 
de  Synag.  Vet.  lib.  iii.  Rabbi  Nehemiah  Baruch,  in  1688, 
publifhed  a difeourfe  on  the  manner  wherein  the  lacerdotal 
benediction  is  to  be  pronounced.  In  the  fynagogue  of  Fer- 
rara, it  is  rather  fling  than  fpoken.  Among  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  well  as  Chriftians,  benedictions  were  attended  with 
the  impofition  of  hands  ; and  Chriftians,  in  proeefs  of  time, 
added  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  was  made  with  the  fame 
hand,  elevated  or  extended.  Hence,  in  the  Romiffi  church, 
benediction  was  ufed  to  denote  the  fign  of  the  cr&fs, 
made  by  a bifhop  or  prelate,  from  an  idea  that  it  con- 
ferred fome  grace  on  the  people.  The  cuftom  of  receiv- 
ing benediction  by  bowing  the  head  before  the  bifliops,  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  fo  univerfal,  that  emperors  them- 
felves did  not  decline  this  mark  of  fubmiffion.  Under  the 
name  benediction  the  Hebrews  alfo  frequently  underltand 
the  prefents  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro- 
bability becaufe  they  are  generally  attended  with  bleffings 
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and  compliments,  both  from  thofe  who  give  and  thofe  who 
receive  them. 

Benediction,  Nuptial,  the  external  ceremony  performed 
by  the  prieft  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  The  nuptial  bene- 
diction is  not  eflentialto,  but  the  confirmation  of  a marriage 
in  the  civil  law. 

Benediction,  beafic,  benediclio  beatica,  is  the  viaticum 
given  to  dying  perfons.  The  pope  begins  all  his  bulls  with 
this  form  : “ Salutem  et  apollolicam  benedidtiouem.” 

Benediction,  regular,  that  conferred  by  abbots  on  their 
monks,  or  by  a fenior  monk  on  a junior. 

Benedictione  privari,  to  be  deprived  of  benediction, 
was  a kind  of  punifhment  inflicted  on  monks,  whereby,  when 
the  reft  received  the  abbot’s  bleffing,  the  offenders  were  dif- 
miffed  without  it. 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  ceremony, 
whereby  a thing  is  rendered  facred  or  venerable.  In  this 
fenfe  benediction  differs  from  confecration,  as  in  the  latter 
unCtion  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the  former.  Thus  the 
chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the  pix  bleffed,  as  the  former, 
not  the  latter,  is  anointed  ; though  in  the  common  ufage 
thefe  two  words  are  applied  promifeuouffy.  The  fpirit  of 
piety,  or  rather  of  fuperftition,  lias  introduced  into  the 
Romiffi  church  benedictions  for  almoft  every  thing.  We 
read  of  forms  of  benedictions  tor  wax -candles,  for  boughs, 
for  allies,  for  church-veffels,  and  ornaments  ; for  flags  or  en- 
figns,  arms,  firft  -fruits,  houfes,  Ihips,  pafcshal  eggs,  cilicium, 
or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  church-yards,  horfes,  mules, 
See.  which  are  fprinkled  with  holy  water. 

Benediction  of  Arms,  was  a fort  of  public  confecration 
of  the  weapons  and  eniigns,  before  the  entering  on  a war, 
by  a formula  of  words,  and  ceremonies  appointed  for  that 
purpofe. 

BENED1CTIONALIS  Liber,  an  ancient  church  book, 
containing  the  forms  of  the  divers  forts  of  benedictions  given 
by  bilhops,  prieits,  See.  Such  was  the  benediCtionalis  liber 
oi  Gregory  the  Great,  deferibed  by  Lajnbecius. 

BENEDICTUM,  an  epithet,  formerly  given  to  lenient 
or  gentle  operating  medicines,  more  efpecially  rlnjbarb.  In 
this  fenfe  we  find,  in  fome  difpeniatory  writers,  benedidum 
iaxativupi  ufed  for  lenitive  eleCtuary.  Though  in  others,  be- 
nediEta  laxativa,  or  the  bleffed  laxative,  denotes  another  eafy 
purge,  made  up  of  turbith,  diagrydium,  fpurges,  hermo- 
daCtyls,  anife-feeds,  fennel-feeds,  fal  gemmse,  and  honey. 
Schroder  alfo  gives  the  appellation  aqua  bene  did  a to  his  eme- 
tic ; and  Mynficht  does  the  fame  to  his  aqua  fcrpylli,  or  wa- 
ter of  wild  thyme.  Some  have  called  the  phiiofopher’s 
ftone  lapis  benedidus . 

Benedictum  Vinum.  SeeViNUM. 

BENEDICTUS  Carduus.  SeeTmsTLE. 
BENEDITTO  Sacco.  See  San  Benito. 

BENEFACA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  io  leagues  from  Valencia. 

BENEFICE,  Beneficium,  in  the  Feudal  SyJlern,  is  a 
term  applied  to  thofe  portions  of  land  which  the  kings  and 
chieftains  bellowed  on  their  adherents.  As  long  as  they  had 
no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  could  only  bellow  an  horfe,  a 
fuit  of  armour,  or  fuch  like  recompences,  on  thofe  who  in 
peace  or  war  were  attached  to  their  perfons,  and  devoted  to 
their  fervice.  But  upon  their  fettling  in  the  countries  which 
they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  property  came  to  be 
underftood  among  them,  they  conferred  upon  their  follow- 
ers the  more  fubftantial  recompence  of  land.  Accordingly 
the  term  benefice  was  the  primitive  name,  and  moll  fimple 
form  of  the  feudal  poffeffions.  Thefe  grants  were  called 
“ beneficia,”  becaufe  they  were  gratuitous  donations  ; and 
they  were  alfo  called  “ honores,”  becaufe  they  were  regarded 


as  marks  of  diftinftion.  What  were  the  fervices  originally 
exadled  in  return  for  thefe  “ beneficia,”  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  abfolute  precifion;  becaufe  there  are  no  records 
fo  ancient.  M.  de  Montefquieu  ( Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 
& 16.)  confiders  thefe  “ beneficia”  as  fiefs,  which  originally 
lubjedled  thofe  who  held  them  to  military  tenure.  M.  de 
Mably  (Obferv.  fur  l’Hiftoire  de  France,  i.  356.)  contends, 
that  fuch  as  held  them  were  at  firft  iubjedted  to  no  other 
fervice  than  what  was  incumbent  on  every  free  man.  But 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  allodial  property  fubjedted  thofe 
who  poffeffed  it  to  ferve  the  community,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  “ beneficia”  iubjedted  Inch  as  held  them  to 
perfonal  fervice  and  fidelity  to  him  from  whom  they  received 
thefe  lands.  They  were  granted  originally  only  during 
pleafure.  (See  Moi/telq.  ubi  fupra,.  and  Du-Cange  voc. 
Benefcium  and  Feudum. ) But  the  poffeffion  of  benefices  did 
not  continue  long  in  this  ftate.  A precarious  tenure  during 
pleafure  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  held  it,  and 
to  attach  them  to  their  fuperior  lord  ; and,  therefore,  ihey 
foon  obtained  the  confirmation  of  their  benefices  during  life, 
(Du-Cange  Glolf.  voc.  Beneficium .)  After  this  it  waseafy 
to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  *f  beneficia”  heredi- 
tary, firft  in  the  direcft  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at 
lail  in  the  female  line.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  iii.  tit.  viii.  Du- 
Cange. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  precife  period  when  each  of 
thefe  changes  took  place.  M.  de  Mably  (ubi  fupra,  tom.  i. 
p.  103 — 160.  429.)  conjectures,  with  fome  probability,  that 
Charles  Martel  firft  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  “ be- 
neficia” for  life  ; and  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  among 
the  firft  who  rendered  them  hereditary.  Mabillon,  however, 
(De  Re  Diplomatica,  1.  vi.  p.  353.)  has  publiffied  a placi- 
tum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.D.  860,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  it  ill  continued  to  grant  iome  “ beneficia” 
only  during  life.  And  in  889,  Odo,  king  of  France, 
granted  lands  to  Ricabodo  “ fideli  fuo  jure  beneficiario  et 
frudtuario,”  during  his  own  life  ; and  if  he  ffiould  die,  and 
a Ion  were  born  to  him,  that  r'ght  was  to  continue  during 
the  life  of  his  fon.  This  was  an  intermediate  ftep  between 
fiefs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  perpetuity. 

■ While  “beneficia”  continued  under  their  firft  form,  and 
were  held  only  during  pleafure,  he  who  granted  them  not 
only  exercifed  the  “ dominium,”  or  prerogative  of  fuperior 
lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vaffal  only 
the  ufufrucl.  But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became 
hereditary,  although  feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a 
“ beneficium”  agreeably  to  its  original  nature,  the  property 
was  in  effedt  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior  lord, 
and  lodged  in  thofe  of  the  vaffal.  At  length  the  word 
“ feudum”  came  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  “ benefi- 
cium ;”  but  Muratori  obierves  (Antiq.  Med.  JEvi,  v.  1. 
p.  594,)  that  no  inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  any  authen- 
tic charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century : and  Dr. 
Robertfon  (Hift.  Ch.  V.  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  informs  us, 
that  a charter  of  king  Robert  of  France,  A.D.  1008, 
is  the  earlieft  deed  in  which  he  has  met  with  the  word 
“ feudum.” 

Benefice,  Beneficium,  in  an  Ecclcfiiaflical  Senfe,  a church 
endowed  with  a revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine  fer- 
vice ; or  the  revenue  itfelf,  affigned  to  an  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fon  for  life,  in  return  for  Lis  performing  the  fervice  of  the 
church. 

All  church  preferments,  except  bifhoprics,  are  called  be- 
nefices; but  they  muft  be  given  for  life,  not  for  years,  or  at 
will : and  all  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fometimes 
called  dignities.  But  we  now  ordinarily  diitinguifti  between 
benefice  and  dignity,  by  applying  the  word  dignity  to  bifhop- 
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rics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebends ; and  benefice 
to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

There  is  an  obvious  reference  in  the  term  benefice  to  the 
feudal  fyftem,  which  was  incorporated  in  all  the  governments 
of  Europe.  As  the  lands  of  all  private  proprietors  were 
holden  of  the  prince,  and  becaufe  they  were  originally  gra- 
tuitous donations,  denominated  “ benef cia ,”  the  pope  affumed 
the  privilege  of  a feudal  lord,  and  claimed  the  authority  of 
diftributing  the  preferments  of  the  church  at  pleafure,  which 
commenced  firll  in  Italy,  and  gradually  extended  itfelf 
to  England  ; and  hence  the  care  of  the  fouls  ol  a parifh 
came  to  be  called  a benefice.  Blackftone’s  Comm.  vol.  iv. 
p.  106. 

Hence,  doubtlefs,  came  the  term  benefice  to  be  applied 
to  church  livings  ; for,  befide  that  the  ecclefiaftics  held  for 
life  like  the  foldiers,  the  riches  of  the  church  arofe  from  the 
beneficence  of  princes. 

In  all  Chriftian  churches,  the  benefices  of  the  clergy  are 
a fort  of  freeholds,  which  they  enjoy,  not  during  pleafure, 
but  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  If  they  held  them  by 
a more  precarious  tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out 
upon  every  (light  difobligation  either  of  the  fovereign  or  of 
his  miniiters,  it  would  perhaps  be  impoffibie  for  them  to 
maintain  their  authority  with  the  people,  who  would  then 
confider  them  as  mercenary  dependants  upon  the  court,  in 
the  fmcerity  of  whofe  inttruftions  they  could  no  longer 
have  any  confidence. 

As  to  the  origin  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  when  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  firft  divided  : 
it  is  certain  that,  till  the  fourth  century,  all  the  revenues  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  bifhops,  who  diftributed  them  by  their 
economy  ; they  confilled  principally  in  alms,  and  voluntary 
contributions.  As  the  church  came  to  have  lands,  parts 
thereof  were  affigned  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the-  clerks,  and 
called  benefices ; of  which  we  find  fome  traces  in  the  fifth 
and  fixth  century  : but  then  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  certain  partition,  nor’ any  precife  quota  allotted  to 
each  particular ; but  the  allotments  were  abfolutely  difere- 
tional  till  about  the  twelfth  century. 

At  firft,  each  was  contented  with  a fingle  benefice,  but 
pluralities  were  by  degrees  introduced  on  pretence  of  equity  : 
for  a fingle  benefice  being  fometimes  fcarce  thought  a com- 
petency, the  prieft  was  allowed  two  ; as  his  quality  or 
occafions  increafed,  fo  the  number  of  benefices  that  were  to 
fupport  him  were  increafed  too.  Hence  fome,  affefting  to 
equal  princes  in  quality,  pretend  to  revenues  anfwerable 
to  it. 

The  canonifts  diftinguifh  three  ways  of  vacating  a bene- 
fice, viz . de  jure,  de  fact-o,  and  by  the  fentence  of  a judge.  A 
benefice  is  vacated  “ de  jure,”  when  the  perfon  enjoying  it 
is  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  expreffed  in  laws,  as  herefy, 
fimony,  &c.  A benefice  is  vacated  “ de  fafto,”  as  well 
as  “ de  jurp,”  by  the  natural  death,  or  the  refignation  of 
the  incumbent  : which  refignation  may  be  either  exprefs  or 
tacit  ; as  when  he  engages  in  a ftate,  See.  inconfiftent  with 
it  ; as  among  the  Romanifts,  by  marrying,  entering  a reli- 
gious order,  or  the  like.  A benefice  becomes  vacant  “ by 
the  fentence  of  a judge,”  by  way  of  punifhment  for  certain 
crimes,  as  concubinage,  perjury,  forcery,  See.  See  Degra- 
dation. 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  f tuple  and  facer- 
dotal.  In  the  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read  prayers, 
fing,  &c.  : fuch  are  canonries,  chaplainfhips,  chantries,  & c. 
The  fecond  are  charged  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  confciences : fuch  are  the  vicarages, 
reftories,  &c. 

The  Romanifts,  again,  diftinguifh  benefices  into  regular 


and  fecular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are  thofe  held  by  a 
religious,  or  a regular,  who  has  made  profeflion  of  fome  re- 
ligious order : fuch  are  abbeys,  priories  conventual,  &c.  Or 
rather,  regular  benefice  is  that  which  cannot  be  conferred  ou 
any  but  a religious  ; either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  iwllftu- 
tion  of  fome  fuperior,  or  by  prefeription.  For  prefeription, 
forty  years  pofl'effion  by  a religious  makes  the  benefice  regu- 
lar. Secular  benefices  are  thole  which  are  only  to  be  given 
to  fecular  priefts,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and  are 
not  engaged  in  any  monaftic  order.  All  benefices  are  re- 
puted fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  appear.  They  are 
called  “ fecular  benefices,”  becaufe  held  by  feculars  ; of 
which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures.  Some  benefices,  regular  in 
themfelves,  have  been  fecularifed  by  the  pope’s  bull. 

A Benefice  in  commendam,  is  that,  the  cli  reft  ion  and 
management  whereof,  upon  a vacancy,  is  given  or  recom- 
mended to  an  ecclefiaftic  for  a certain  time,  till  it  may  be 
conveniently  provided  for.  See  Commendam. 

Benefice,  Pojfffwnof  a.  See  Possession. 

BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  .Antiquity,  denote  foldiers 
who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being  exempted 
from  other  duty.  Beneficiarii  were  alio  foldiers  clifcharged 
from  the  military  fervice  or  duty,  and  provided  with  “ bene- 
ficia”  to  fubfift  on.  Thefe  were  probably  the  fame  with  the 
former,  and  both  might  be  comprifed  in  the  fame  definition. 
They  were  old  experienced  foldiers,  who,  having  ferved  out 
their  legal  time,  or  received  a difeharge,  as  a particular 
mark  of  honour,  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  they 
were  held  ingreat  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military  drudg- 
ery, and  appointed  to  guard  the  ftandard,  & c.  Thefe, 
when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were  alfo  denominated  evocati  ; 
and  before  their  recall,  emeriti. 

Beneficiarii  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  raifed  to  a higher 
rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes,  or  other  magiftrates. 
The  word  “ beneficiarius”  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
inferiptions  found  in  Britain,  where  corfuiis  is  always  joined 
with  it;  but  befides  benefeiarius  confulis,  we  find  in  Gruter 
benefeiarius  tribuni,  pretorii , legati,  prafecti,  proconfuls.  Sec. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  a general  ienfe,  fometliing  that  re- 
lates to  benefices. 

Beneficiary,  benefeiarius,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
a beneficed  perfon,  or  him  who  receives  and  enjoys  one  or 
more  benefices. 

Beneficiary  is  more  particularly  ufed  among  Roman 
Writers,  for  a perfon  exempt  from  public  offices.  In  which 
fenfe,  beneficiarii  ftand  contradiftinguifhed  from  municipes : 
It  alfo  denotes,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a feudatory  or  vafial : 
and  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a clerk  or  officer,  who  kept  the  ac- 
count of  the  benef  da,  and  made  the  writings  necefl'ary 
for  it.  The  fame  denomination  was  likewife  given  to  the 
officers  who  collefted  the  rents  and  duties  belonging  to  the 
ffeus. 

BENEFICIO.  See  Deprivation  a Benef cio. 

Beneficio,  Sufpenfo  d.  See  Suspension. 

Beneficio primo  ecclefaf  ico  habendo.  See  Primo. 

BENEFIELD,  Sebastian,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
Engliffi  divine,  was  born  at  Preftonbury,  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
in  1559,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  Margaret  profeffor  of  divinity  for 
14  years  with  great  reputation.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  lie  retired  to  his  reftory  of  Meyfey-Hampton,  near 
Fairford,  in  his  native  country,  and  there  died  in  1630. 
Dr.  Benefield  was  fo  eminent  a fcholar,  difputant  and  divine, 
and  particularly  fo  well  verfed  in  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen, 
that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  the  univerfity.  In  his  theological 
opinions  he  was  a rigid  Calvinift  ; and  in  his  general  con- 
duct he  wa6  remarkable  for  ftriftnefs  of  life  and  fmcerity. 

His 
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His  works,  confining  of  commentaries  on  the  jft,  2d,  ar.d 
3d  chapters  of  Amos,  fermons  and  lectures  in  divinity,  are 
now  funk  into  oblivion. 

BENEFIT,  is  ufed  for  a privilege  granted  to  fome  per- 
fon,  as  of  an  immunity,  or  the  like. 

Benefit  of  Clergy.  See  Clergy. 

BENENAIM,  Benenath,  Benenasch,  or  Benenat, 
in  Ajlronomy , the  outermoft  liar,  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  the  tail  of  the  Urfa  major. 

This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  alal'ioth. 

BENENCASA,  Count,  a Venetian  nobleman,  born  in 
1745,  not  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  birth  than  talents,  tafte, 
and  knowledge  in  literature,  is  confeffed,  by  M.  Laborde,  in 
his  “ Eft'ai  fur  la  Mulique,”  in  4 vols.  4to.  publilhed  at  Paris 
in  1780,  to  have  furaifhed  him  with  the  chief  part  of  his  in- 
formation concerning  the  poets,  compofers,  muficians,  and 
authors  of  Ttaly  ; and  for  enriching  his  refearches.  M. 
Laborde  acknowledges  with  gratitude  his  obligations.  See 
vol.  iii.  of  “ Effai  fur  la  Muf.”  where  there  are  many  arti- 
cles concerning  Italian  compofers  and  fingers  with  which 
count  Benencafa  has  furnifhed  the  editor,  that  breathe  the 
true  fpirit  of  tafte,  fenfibihty,  and  knowledge.  This  ac- 
knowledgement had  efcaped  us  in  the  firft  perufal  of  M.  La- 
bor de’s  work  ; but  we  always  thought  the  articles  concern- 
ing the  Italian  compofers  and  fingers  in  this  work,  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  book  : more  liberal, 
more  enthufiaftic  for  genius  and  talents,  and  a tafte  more 
difcriminative  and  refined,  than  either  that  of  M.  Laborde, 
or  his  guide,  the  Abbe  Rouffer. 

When  the  account  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  was 
writing,  the  editor  being  very  defirous  to  know  what  judi- 
cious foreigners  thought  of  thofe  exhibitions,  particularly 
Italians,  accultomed  to  good  mufic  in  their  churches,  as  well 
as  theatres,  he  applied  to  count  Benencafa,  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  had  been  prefent  at  the  performance  of  the 
Meffiah  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  for  information  concerning 
the  comparative  grandeur  and  excellence  of  the  band,  with 
any  other  which  he  had  heard,  or  of  which  hiftory  or  tra- 
dition had  preferved  the  memory  in  his  own  country.  As 
they  had  not  time  for  a full  difcufiion  of  the  fubjeCl,  when 
it  was  firft  propofed,  viva  voce,  fignor  Benencafa  was  fo 
obliging  as  to  honour  him  with  his  opinion  in  a letter, 
which,  before  his  departure  from  England,  he  entreated  his 
permiffion  to  publifh,  and  it  will  not  only  ferve  as  an  honour- 
able record  of  this  ftupendous  exhibition,  but  muft  have 
been  the  more  flattering  to  the  projectors  of  the  plan,  as  the 
count  is  an  excellent  judge  of  muiic  ; having  heard,  read, 
meditated,  and  written  on  the  fubjeft,  with  a degree  of 
feeling  and  intelligence,  that  is  equally  honourable  to  him- 
felf  and  the  art.  For  this  letter,  fee  the  commemoration  of 
Handel,  p.  115. 

BENEPLACITO,  Ital.  a mufic  term,  implying  at 
pleafure  ; equivalent  to  ad  libitum,  al  fuo  piacere  ; which  fee. 

BENERMOID,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

BENESCHAU,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  province  of 
Oppau,  8 miles  eaft  of  Troppau. 

BENESSOW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim,  in  which  fairs  are  held. 

Benessow,  Benfen,  Penfen,  or  Panzen,  a town  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Leutmeritz,  6 miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Kamnitz  ; famous  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bell  paper 
that  is  made  in  Bohemia. 

BENET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vendee, 
and1  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Fontenay  le 
Comte,  3^  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Fontenay. 

Benet  Cape,?L  bay,  lying  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  weftern 
peninfula  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forming  with 


the  line  to  Petit  Goave  on  the  north  fide,  the  narrowcft  part 
orifthmus.  N.  lat.  180  20'.  W.  long.  720  47'.  The  cape 
is  the  weft  point  of  the  bay,  and  cape  Jacquemel  the  eaft 
point,  nearly  eaft  and  weft  from  each  other. 

BENETTO,  a river  in  the  ifland  ol  Ceylon,  2 miles  fouth 
from  Barberain  ifland,  having  on  the  fouth  fide  a fmall  fort 
upon  a hill,  under  which  is  a good  road  in  15  fathoms. 

BENEVEN,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Invernels,  21  miles  eaft  of  Fort  William.  See  Ben  Nevis. 

BENEVENTE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Bourganeuf  ; 10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bourganeuf.  1 he 
place  contains  1141,  and  the  canton  8378  inhabitants  : the 
territory  includes225  kiliometres and  12  communes. — Alio, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  ieatcd  on  the  river 
Ella.  N.  lat.  42°  4'.  W.  long.  50  5'. 

BENEVENTO,  a city  or  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  a duchy  of  the  fame  name,  comprehending,  betides 
the  city,  a diftrict  of  lome  miles.  This  capital  of  the  Prin- 
cipatro  Ultra,  or  principality  of  Benevento,  and  fee  of  a:i 
archbifhop  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  fituated  at  the  point  of 
a hill,  between  two  narrow  vallies,  in  one  of  which  runs  the 
river  Sabato,  and  in  the  other  the  Galore,  near  the  confluence 
of  thefe  two  ftreams.  N.  lat.  41°  6'.  E.  long.  14 ' 57'. 

One  of  the  entrances  into  the  city  is  through  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  now  called  tire  “ Porta  Aurea,”  which  is  in  tole- 
rable prefervation,  and  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome.  The  architecture  and 
fculpture  are  both  fingularly  beautiful.  This  elegant  mo- 
nument was  erected  in  the  year  of  Chrift  114,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Parthian  war,  and  after  the  iubmiffion 
of  Decebalus  had  entitled  Trajan  to  the  name  of  Dacicus-, 
The  order  is  compofite  ; the  materials,  white  marble  ; the 
height,  60  palms  ; length,  37^.  ; and  depth,  24.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a fingle  arch,  the  fpace  of  which  is  20  palms,  and 
the  height  35.  On  each  fide  of  it,  two  fluted  columns, 
upon  a joint  pedeftal,  fupport  an  entablement  and  an  attic. 
The  intercolumniations  and  frize  are  covered  with  baffo-re- 
lievos,  reprefenting  the  battles  and  triumph  of  the  Dacian 
war.  In  the  attic  is  the  infeription.  As  the  fixth  year  of 
Trajan’s  confulate,  marked  on  this  arch,  is  alfo  to  be  ieen  oil 
all  the  military  columns  ereCted  by  him  along  his  new  road  to 
Brundufium,  it  is  probable,  the  arch  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate io  beneficial  an  undertaking.  No  city  in  Italy,  Rome 
excepted,  can  boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture,, 
as  are  to  be  found  in  Benevento.  Scarcely  a wall  is  built  ut 
any  thing  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  oi  en- 
tablatures. The  moil  conflderable  are  in  the  upper  town, 
fuppofed  by  Swinburne  (Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  336.)  to  be  the  fite  of  the  old  one. 

The  cathedral  is  a clumfy  edifice,  in  a ftyle  of  Gothic, 
or  rather  Lombard,  architecture.  This  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  built  in  the  fixth  century,  en- 
larged in  the  eleventh,  and  altered  confiderably  in  the  thir- 
teenth, when  archbifhop  Roger  adorned  it  with  a new  front. 
In  the  court  Hands  a fmall  Egyptian  obelilk,  of  red  granite, 
crowded  with  hieroglyphics.  In  the  adjoining  iquare,  are  a 
fountain,  and  a very  indifferent  ftatue  of  Benedict  XIII., 
long  archbifhop  of  Benevento. 

The  writers  of  the  BenediCtine  hiftory  fix  its  origin  in  the 
years  immediately  fucceeding  the  Trojan  war,  and  claim 
Diomed,  the  Etolian  chief,  as  its  founder.  Others  aflign  it 
to  the  Samnites,  who  made  it  one  of  their  chief  towns,  whi- 
ther they  frequently  reforted  for  refuge,  when  worfted  by 
the  Romans.  In  their  time,  its  name  was  “ Maleventum,” 
of  uncertain  etymology,  but  after  the  conqueft  of  Samnium, 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  “ Beneventum,”  in  order  to 
introduce  their  colony  under  fortunate  aufpices.  Near  this 
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place,  in  the  479th  year  of.  Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by 
Curius  Dentatus.  In  the  war  againft  Hannibal,  Beneven- 
t.um  fignalized  its  attachment  to  Rome,  by  liberal  tenders  of 
fuccour,  and  by  real  fervices.  Its  reception  of  Gracchus 
after  his  defeat  of  Hanno,  is  extolled  by  Livy,  and  from  the 
gratitude  of  the  fenate,  many  folid  advantages  accrued  to 
the  Beneventines.  However,  it  fhared  the  devaftations  of 
the  Roman  empire,  attending  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations.  When  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  they  fixed 
the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Pavia,  and  fent  a detachment  to 
take  poffefiion'of  the  fouthern  provinces.  In  571,  Zotto 
was  appointed  duke  of  Benevento,  as  a feudatory  to  the 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  feems  to  have  confined  his  govern- 
ment to  the  city  alone,  from  which  he  occafionally  tallied 
forth  tofeekfor  booty.  The  fecorid  duke,  called  Arechis, 
conquered  almoil  the  whole  country  that  now  conflitutes 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Upon  the  fall  of  Deiiderius,  laft 
king  of  the  Lombards,  the  ftate  of  Benevento  was  not  ma- 
terially affeded.  Arechis  the  fecond  kept  poffeffion,  and 
availing  himfelf  of  this  favourable  conjecture,  afferted  his 
independence  ; threw  off  all  feudal  fubmiflion  ; affirmed  the 
title  of  prince  ; and  coined  money  with  his  own  image  upon 
it ; a prerogative  exercifed  by  none  of  his  predeceflois, 
as  dukes  of  Benevento.  Afterwards,  when  Radelchis  and 
Siconulph  afpired  to  the  principality,  each  of  them  invited 
the  Saracens  to  his  aid.  For  the  termination  of  thefe  fatal 
diffenflons,  the  dominions  of  thefe  competitors  were  divided 
into  two  diftind  fovereignties.  In  851,  Radelchis  reigned 
as  prince  at  Benevento;  and  his  adverfary  fixed  his  court, 
with  the  fame  title  at  Salerno.  From  this  treaty  of  par- 
tition, the  ruin  of  the  Lombards  became  inevitable  ; and  the 
eredion  of  Capua  into  a third  principality  was  another  de- 
structive operation.  From  this  time  the  inroads  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  attacks  of  the  eaflern  and  weftern  emperors, 
together  with  anarchy  and  animofity  at  home,  reduced  the 
Lombards  to  fuch.wretchecfnefs,  that  they  were  able  to  make 
a very  feeble  refiftance  to  the  Norman  arms.  Benevento, 
however,  was  chiefly  governed  by  its  own  dukes  and  fove- 
reigns,  till  in  the  year  1053,  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
transferred  it  conditionally  to  pope  Leo  IN.  From  the 
year  1054,  to  this  day,  the  Roman  fee,  with  fome  fhort  in- 
terruptions of  pofieflion,  has  exercifed  temporal  dominion  over 
this  city.  In  a plain  tear  the  city  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  in  l'zGG,  when  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated  and  killed 
Mainfroy , his  competitor  for  the  fo  vereignty  of  the  two  Sicilies. 
In  1703,  this  city  buffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake. 

BENEVIS.  See  Ben  Nevis. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  Ethics , denotes  a hearty  defire  of 
the  good  of  mankind,  evidencing  itfelf,  as  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity offer,  in  the  chearlul  and  diligent  pradice  of  whatever 
may  promote  the  well-being  of  all.  Some  have  traced  the 
origin  of  this  affedion  in  felt-love  : others  again  in  fome  “ iu- 
ftind”  or  determination  of  our  nature,  antecedent  to  all  rea- 
fon  from  intereft,  which  influences  us  to  the  love  of  others, 
and  they  have  accordingly  made  it  the  foundation  of  univerfal 
“ virtue;”  others  afenbe  it  to  the  intelligent  conflitution  of 
human  nature,  and  obferve,  that  it  arifes  not  from  inftind, 
but  from  the  natures  and  neceffity  of  things.'  Hutchefon’s 
Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  p.  140,  See. 
.Price’s  Review,  &c.  chap.  iii. 

Benevolence  of  God,  in  Theology , denotes  his  difpofi- 
tion  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  happinefs.  This  per- 
fection of  the  deity  has  been  referred  to  the  clafs  of  moral 
.attributes.  (See  Attributes.)  For  the  illultration  and 
■proof  of  divine  benevolence  ; fee  Goodness. 

Benevolence  is  ufed,  both  in  our  Statutes  and  Chronicles, 
for  a voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  fubjccls  to  their  fove- 


reign,  to  which  each  perfon  contributes  in  proportion  to  his 
eilate.  Stow  (Annals,  p.  701.)  fays,  that  it  grew  from  the 
days  of  Edward  IV.  It  may  be  found  alio  Anno  n, 
Henry  VII.  c.  10.  yielded  to  that  prince  in  regard  of  his 
great  expeuces  in  war,  and  otherwife.  (12  Rep.  19.)  But 
as  benevolences  had  been  extorted  under  many  fucceeding 
princes,  without  a real  and  voluntary  confent,  it  was  made  an 
article  in  the  petition  of  right,  (3  Car.  I.)  that  no  man  ihail 
be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or  benevolence,  &c. 
without  common  content  by  ad  of  parliament. 

Neverthelefs,  by  ad  of  parliament,  ( 13  Car.  2.  c.  4.)  it 
was  given  to  his  majefty  king  Charles  II.  with  a provifo 
that  it  ihould  not  be  drawn  into  future  example.  It  was, 
therefore,  declared  by  the  ftatute  1 W.  5c  M.  it.  2.  c.  2. 
that  levying  money  for  or  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown,  by  pre- 
tence of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament ; or  for 
longer  time,  or  in  other  manner,  than  the  fame  is  or  ihail 
be  granted,  is  illegal.  See  Aid  and  Tax. 

In  this  fenfe,  benevolence  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  in  other  nations  is  called  “ fublidium  charitativum,” 
given  fomelimes  by  tenants  to  their  lords,  by  the  plergy  to 
their  biihops,  Sec. — In  France  it  is  called  free  gift,  except- 
ing that  this  latter  is  reftrained  to  the  ad  of  the  clergy. 

BENEVOLENT  Ajfettions,  in  Ethics.  See  Affec- 
tion. 

BENEVOLENTIA  Regis  Habenda,  in  Law,  the 
form  of  purchafing  the  king’s  pardon  and  favour,  in  ancient 
fines  and  fubmiffions,  to  be  reftored  to  eftate,  title,  or  place. 
Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  72. 

BENEVOLI,  Orazio,  ill  Biography,  maeftro  di  capella 
to  the  pope  in  1650,  and  extremely  applauded  by  bis  con- 
temporaries for  poliphonic  compofitions.  Antonio  Liberati, 
his  difciple,  in  a letter  which  he  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1684, 
in  which  he  charaderifes  all  the  eminent  contrapuntifts  of 
that  fchool,  fpeaking  of  Benevoli,  fays  : that  he  furpafled 
all  the  mailers  of  his  time  in  writing  for  four  and  even  fix 
choirs,  in  which,  by  the  conftrudion  and  order  of  the  parts, 
the  imitations  of  beautiful  paflages,  inverted  fugues,  double 
counterpoint,  new  contrivances,  ligatures,  preparations  and 
refolutions  of  difeords,  the  texture,  connedion,  and  fluidity 
of  the  whole,  which,  like  a river,  crefcit  eundo  ; in  fhort,  with 
the  wonderful  richnefs  and  beauty  of  his  harmony,  he  fo 
completely  vanquifhed  envy  herfelf,  as  to  obtain  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  great  mailers,  while  he  excited  no  other  wifh 
in  the  reft,  than  to  imitate  his  powers  in  the  management 
of  ecclefiaftical  harmony  ; by  uniting  numerous  chorufes, 
without  dulnefs,  confufion,  or  breach  of  rule.  He  was 
many  years  maeftro  di  capella  of  the  Baiilica  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  and  compofed  his  famous  mafs  for  fix  choirs  of 
four  parts  each,  for  that  cathedral,  on  the  cefiation  of  the 
plague.  It  was  performed  by  a band  of  more  than  200 
fingers,  arranged  in  different  circles  of  the  duomo,  the  fixth 
choir  occupying  the  fummit  of  the  cupola.  Befides  this 
mafs  in  24  parts,  there  is  extant  a motet  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, for  twelve  fopranos,  or  treble  voices  of  equal  ex- 
tent. There  can  be  little  melody  in  any  of  thefe  multi- 
plied parts ; but  to  make  them  move  at  all,  without  viola- 
tion of  rule,  requires  great  meditation  and  experience.  No 
author  of  poliphonic  compofitions,  perhaps,  ever  equalled 
Benevoli  in  this  kind  of  fcience,  except  the  Netherlander, 
Okenhem,  the  mafter  of  Jufquin,  and  our  countrymen 
Tallis  and  Bull,  of  whofe  faculties  ana  invincible  patience  in 
fucli  achievements,  there  will  be  further  occafion  to  fpeak 
elfewhere.  The  effed  of  fuch  multiplied  parts  can  fo  fel- 
dom  be  tried,  that  it  feems  an  experiment  which  never  can 
be  fairly  made,  and  is  only  amufing  to  the  imagination.  If 
there  had  been  more  frequent  rehearfals  of  the  miferere  in 
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eight  real  parts  by  Leo,  which  Anfani  had  performed 
in  1781  at  the  Pantheon  by  more  than  forty  voices,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  from  fuch  movements  as  were  correftly  ex- 
ecuted, that  the  efi'edt  of  the  whole  would  have  been 
wonderful ! but  Leo  lived  in  a more  polifhed  age,  and 
was  gifted,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  tafte  and 
genius. 

BENFE’,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the 
river  Sierra  Leona,  where  the  Englifh  had  formerly  a factory 
and  a fmall  fort,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1704, 
and  razed  to  the  ground. 

BENFIELD,  or  Benfelden,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Barr,  and  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  leated  on  the  111 ; \\ 
leagues  fouth  of  Strafburg.  The  place  contains  1220,  and 
the  canton  10,240  inhabitants  ; the  territory  includes  180 
kiiiometres and  15  communes.  N.lat.qSMq'.  E. long.  7 ’ 45'. 

BENFIOL,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  ifland  of 
Coll. 

BENG,  a name  given  among  the  Mahomedans  to  the 
leaves  of  hemp  formed  into  pills  or  conferve  ; the  ufe  of 
which,  as  well  as  opium,  the  more  rigid  Mulfulmen  efteem  to 
be  unlawful,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  becaufe 
they  intoxicate  and  difturb  the  underftanding,  as  wine  does, 
and  in  a more  extraordinary  manner.  Thefe  drugs,  however, 
are  now  commonly  taken  in  the  Eaft  ; but  thofe  who  are 
addidled  to  them  are  generally  regarded  as  debauchees. 

BENGAL,  in  Geography,  the  moft  eaftern  province  of 
the  empire  of  Hindooftan,  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Ganges, 
and  bounded  by  Af'am,  Bootan,  and  Bahar  on  the  north,  by 
Bahar,  Berar,  and  OrifTa  on  the  weft,  by  Oriffaand  the  bay 
of  Bengal  cn  the  fouth,  and  by  the  mountains  that  feparate 
it  from  Caffay,  Aracan,  and  the  Birman  dominions  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth-eaft.  It  extends  from  about  21  30',  to  about  26° 
40'  N.  lat.  ; and  from  about  86',  to  about  920  30'  E.  long, 
but  its  boundaries  are  not  accurately  afcertained.  About 
70  miles  beyond  Tacriagully,  which  is  the  termination  of  a 
ftupendous  range  of  mountains,  that  accompanies  the  courfe 
of  the  Ganges  from  the  weft,  thefe  mountains  begin  to  form 
the  northern  boundary  of  Bengal  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Ganges ; and  from  hence  another  range  of  mountains  ftrikes 
from  the  fouth,  but  in  a curve  fwelling  Weftward, which  termi- 
nates within  fight  of  the  fea,  about  30  miles  from  Ballafore. 
To  the  north  thofe  mountains  divide  Bengal  from  thefouthern 
divifion  of  Bahar ; and  to  the  fouth  they  feem  to  be  the  na- 
tural feparation  of  Bengal  from  Oriffa.  Eaftward  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  extends  as  far  as  Rangamatty,  a town  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Afam,  and  feated  on  the  river  Bur- 
rampooter.  The  fea-coaft  of  Bengal,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hoogly  and  that  of  the  Ganges,  extends  from  eaft 
to  weft  180  miles;  and  the  whole  is  a dreary  inhoipitable 
fhore,  which  fands  and  whirlpools  render  inacceflible  to  (hips 
of  burden.  For  feveral  miles  within  land  the  country  is  in- 
terfered by  numerous  channels,  through  which  both  rivers 
difembogue  themfelves,  by  many  .mouths,  into  the  ocean  ; 
and  the  ifiands  formed  by  thefe  channels  are  covered  with 
thickets,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  beafts  of  prey.  According 
to  Acbar’s  divifion,  Bengal  is  one  of  the  eleven  foubahs,  or 
provinces,  of  Hindooftan  proper ; and  its  government  ex- 
tended to  Cattack  or  Cuttack,  and  along  the  river  Maha- 
nuddy,  as  the  foubah  of  Oriffa  appears  not  to  have  been 
formed  at  that  time.  The  Britifh  nation  poffefs,  in  full 
fovereignty,  the  whole  foubah  of  Bengal,  the  greateft  part  of 
Bahar,  and  certain  diftrifts  of  Oriffa,  comprehending  149,217 
fquare  Britifh  miles,  and,  with  the  addition  of  Benares, 
162,000  fquare  miles,  or  30,000  more  than  are  contained  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  th«  number  of  inhabitants 


has  been  eftimated  at  nearly  eleven  millions.  But  by  fome 
later  computations  the  number  has  been  found  to  be  much 
more  coniiderable.  From  actual  furveys  in  different  diftridts, 
in  which  the  land  occupied  in  tillage  has  been  diftinguifhed, 
from  that  occupied  by  water  or  waite,  and  for  which  latter 
an  allowance  has  been  made  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  fur- 
face,  it  appears,  that  the  uncultivated  land  in  Bengal  amounts 
to  about  31,331,499  acres  ; and  that  thefe  cultivated  acres 
require  5,265,432  tenants  ; adding  to  thefe  the  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 1 to  40,  we  Brail 
have  6,718,514  heads  of  families,  at  five  perions  each; 
whence  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  will  be  33,590,770. 
By  other  eftimates  the  population  has  been  computed  at  more 
than  30  millions.  If  to  thefe  be  added  about  18  or  20 
millions  for  the  population  of  the  Britifb  poffeffions  in  the 
Myfore  and  Carnatic,  the  dominions  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, will  contain  a number  amounting,  probably,  to  not 
lefs  than  50  millions.  With  a due  encouragement  of  induf- 
try,  tiie  prefent  population  is  thought  fufficient  to  bring  into 
tillage  the  whole  of  the  wafte  lauds  of  Bengal  and  Bahar. 
The  country  of  Bengal,  independent  of  Bahar  and  Oriffa, - 
is  iomewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain.  The  revenue  of 
Bengal  is  rated  in  the  Ayin  Acbaree,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6th  century,  at  149I  lacks  of  rupees;  under  Aiming- 
zebe  it  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Frafer,  in  his  “ Life  of  Nadir 
Shah,’5  at  131  lacks;  in  Sujah  Cawn’s  nabobftiip,  A.  D. 
1727,  it  amounted  to  142^  lacks;  in  1778  to  197  lacks, 
net  revenue.  The  total  revenue  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oriffa, 
and  Benares,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  together  with 
the  fubfidy  from  the  nabob  of  Oude,  is  computed  by  Mr- 
Rennell  at  4,210,000/.  fterling  ; the  expence  of  collection, 
military  and  civil  charges,  &c.  amounts  to  2,540,000/.  ; 
whence  he  infers  that  the  clear  revenue  is  1,670,000/.  The 
natural  fituation  of  Bengal  is  fingularly  happy  with  refpeft 
to  fecurity  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  On  the 
north  and  eaft  it  has  no  warlike  neighbours  ; but  it  is 
guarded  by  a formidable  barrier  of  mountains,  rivers,  or  ex- 
teniive  waftes,  towards  thofe  quarters,  if  fuch  an  enemy  fiiould 
ftart  up.  On  the  fouth  is  a fea-coaft  guarded  by  (hallows 
and  impenetrable  woods,  and  with  only  one  port,  and  even 
that  of  difficult  accefs,  in  an  extent  of  300  miles.  It  is  only 
on  the  weft  that  any  enemy  is  to  be  apprehended  ; and  even 
there  the  natural  barrier  is  ftrong  ; and  with  its  population 
and  refources,  aided  by  the  ufual  proportion  of  Britifh 
troops,  in  addition  to  the  Sepoy  eftablifhment,  Bengal  might 
bid  defiance  to  all  that  part  of  Hindooftan,  which  might  be 
difpofed  to  become  its  enemy. 

The  Englifh  eftablifhed  a commercial  intercourfe  with  this 
country  at  an  early  period  ; and  the  Engliih  Eaft  India  com- 
pany (fee  Company)  made  a fettlement  on  the  river  Ganges, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  probably  in  the  former  part  of  the 
17th  century.  Their  firft  factory  in  that  kingdom  was  at 
the  town  of  Hoogly,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  about  26 
miles  above  Calcutta.  About  the  year  1689,  the  company, 
for  their  greater  convenience,  removed  to  Calcutta,  on  the 
fame  river,  where  they  built  the  fort,  named  Fort  William, 
which  they  ftill  poffefs.  Their  fort  and  garrifon  were  de- 
figned  for  the  protection  of  their  veffels  that  came  down  from. 
Patna,  laden  with  piece-goods,  raw  elk,  and  faltpetre,  which 
were  the  principal  ftaple  commodities  of  Bengal ; otherwife 
the  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  lay  on  that  river,  and  who  were 
either  tributaries  to,  or  powerful  governors  under,  the  Mo- 
gul, were  apt  to  make,  and  fometimes  did  actually  make,  ar- 
bitrary demands  of  duties  for  paffing  that  way.  However, 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferokfere,  great-grandfon  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  who  was  depofed  in  17x7,  that  the  Englifh  Eaft  India 
company  obtained  the  famous  “ firman,”  or  grant,  by  which 
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their  goods  of  export  or  import  were  exempted  from  duties  or 
cuftoms  ; and  this  was  regarded 'as  the  company’s  commer- 
cial charter  in  India,  while  they  flood  in  need  of  protection 
from  the  princes  of  the  country.  In  the  years  1 742  and  1 743, 
Bengal  was  invaded  by  both  the  Mahratta  hates,  with  armies 
confilting,  as  it  is  faid,  of  3o,CO o horfemen  each ; nor  did  they 
depart  out  of  the  provinces  until  the  year  1 744,  when  they  had 
colledted  a vaft  mafsof  plunder, and  had  eftablilhed  the  claim  of 
the  “Chout,”  or  a fourth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces, as  this  proportion  was  called  in  the  language  of  Hin- 
dooftan.  In  1753,  the  Berar  Mahrattas  obtained  poffeffion 
of  the  province  of  Orifla,  partly  by  conqueft  and  partly  by 
ceffion  from  Aliverdy,  the  nabob  of  Bengal ; and  their  proxi- 
mity to  Bengal,  from  which  they  were  feparated  only  by  a 
fhallow  river,  afforded  them  frequent  opportunities  of  plun- 
dering its  frontier  provinces  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1761,  when  Coffnn  Ally,  nabob  of  Bengal,  ceded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Burdwan  and  Midnapour  to  the  Englilh,  that  the 
Mahrattas  ceafed  to  plunder  them.  In  1756,  Aliverdy  Cawn, 
nabob  of  Bengal,  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Surajah 
Dowlah,  who,  pretending  to  be  irritated  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Englilh  within  his  dominions,  and  really  jealous  of  the 
riling  power  of  Europeans  in  general,  in  other  parts  of  India, 
determined  to  expel  the  Englilh  from  Bengal,  and  accord- 
ingly took  their  fort  at  Calcutta,  the  chief  Britilh  fettlement 
in  the  province,  upon  which  their  trade  depended,  and  com- 
pelled thofe  among  them,  who  were  not  made  pvifoners, 
to  retire,  and  others  he  caufed  to  perifii  by  confining  them  in 
a fmall  chamber  called  the  “ black-hole”  of  Calcutta.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  an  armament  from  Madras,  un- 
der admiral  Watfon  and  colonel  Clive,  not  only  recovered 
.Calcutta,  but  brought  the  nabob  to  terms.  With  a view  to 
permanent  fecurity  for  the  future,  they  negotiated  with  Jaffier 
Ally  Cawn,  an  omrah  in  high  trull  and  favour  with  the 
nabob  ; and  he  engaged,  on  condition  of  their  affifting  him 
in  his  views  towards  the  throne,  to  be  their  future  ally  and 
confederate.  The  famous  battle  of  Plaffey,  fought  in  June 
1757,  and  in  which  Jaffier  aided  the  accomplifhment  of 
their  willies,  by  remaining  neuter,  laid  the  foundation  ol  the 
future  power  of  the  Britilh  nation,  not  only  in  Bengal,  but  in 
Hindooftan.  From  that  time  they  became  the  arbiters  of 
the  fucceffion  of  the  naboblhip  of  Bengal,  which  fpeedily  led 
to  the  poffeffion  cf  the  powers  of  government ; for  Coffim 
Ally,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  room  of  Jaffier,  dilliking 
his  iituation,  refolved  at  all  events  to  hazard  a change.  This 
brought  on  a war,  which  terminated  in  the  expuifion  of 
Coiiiin,  and  left  the  Bengal  provinces  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Englilh,  who  reftored  Jaffier  to  the  naboblhip.  Lord 
Clive,  afluming  the  government  of  Bengal  in  1 765,  feized  the 
opportunity,  afforded  by  the  recent  death  of  nabob  Jaffier 
Ally,  of  taking  poffeffion  of  the  Bengal  provinces  ; and  ob- 
tained from  the  nominal  Mogul,  Shah  Aulum,  a grant  of  the 
duanny,  or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orifla;  on  condition  of  paying  the  Mogul  26  lacks  of 
rupees  (260,000/.)  per  annum  Thus  a territory  producing 
at  that  time  at  leali  a million  ftcrling  per  annum , after  every 
expence  was  defrayed;  and  containing  at  leali  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  gained  to  the  company,  on  the  fide  of  Ben- 
gal ; together  with  the  northern  circars,  valued  at  near  half  a 
million  more,  and  for  which  a grant  was  alfo  obtained.  The 
Bengal  provinces,  which  have  been  in  our  actual  poffeffion 
from  the  year  1765,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
a greater  Ihare  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of  India  ; 
or  indeed,  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  experienced  lince 
the  days  of  Aurungzebe.  Previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
our  influence,  invafions  were  frequent,  particularly  by  the 
Mahrattas,  and  one  province  or  other  was  ever  in  rebellion  ; 


owing  to  a want  of  energy  in  the  ruling  power,  an  ill-paid 
and  mutinous  army,  and  an  excefs  of  delegated  power. 

The  government  of  Bengal,  and  its  extenlive  dependencies, 
was  firft  veiled  in  a governor-general  and  a fupreme  council, 
confilling of  a prefident  and  eleven  counfellors  ; but  in  1773, 
thefe  were  reftridted  to  four,  with  Warren  Mailings,  the  go- 
vernor-general, who  were  to  diredl  all  affairs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla  ; and  to 
control  the  inferior  governments  of  Madras  on  the  call,  and 
Bombay  on  the  weft,  with  Bencoolen,  in  the  illand  of  Su- 
matra. The  court  of  judicature  confifts  of  a chief  juftice, 
and  three  other  judges,  with  civil,  criminal,  naval,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  jurifdiufion.  The  Hindoos  are  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  nor  would  it  be  eafy,  if  practicable,  to  extinguish" 
the  influence  of  the  Brahmins,  or  totally  to  abolilh  the  calls, 
to  whatever  degree  they  may  countenance  and  maintain  faila- 
ticifrn  and  fuperllition.  The  military  eftablifhment  in  Ben- 
gal is  always  refpedtable,  but  varies  according  to  the  fituation 
of  affairs.  The  Britilh  troops  are  fupported  by  the  Sepoys, 
a native  militia,  who  are  accuftomed  to  have  numerous  idle 
followers,  fo  that  the  effective  men  feidom  conftitute  more 
than  a quarter  of  the  nominal  army.  A force  of  20,000 
Britilh  loldiers  might  probably  encounter  and  vanquifh 
200,000  blacks  or  Plindoos.  The  decilive  battle  of  Plaffey, 
which  fecured  to  us  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  opulent  provinces, 
was  gained  with  an  army  of  about  3000  men,  of  whom  900 
only  were  Europeans  ; and  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  in  1764, 
the  whole  number  of  combatants  on  the  fide  of  the  Britilh 
did  not  exceed  7000,  and  of  thefe  1200  only  might  be 
Europeans. 

The  climate  of  Bengal  is  reckoned  by  Dr.  Lind,  in  his 
“ Effay  on  difeafes  incident  to  Europeans  in  hot  climates, 
&c.”  the  moll  infalubrious  and  fatal  to  Europeans  of  any  of 
the  Britilh  fettiements  in  India,  that  of  Bencoolen  excepted. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  to  that  of  the  land  wind,  which,  palling  over  a tra£l 
of  country  much  heated  by  the  feafon,  and  confifting  in 
various  diftridts  of  extenlive  fandy  deferts,  becomes  fo  hot 
and  fuffocating  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  endured.  Thefe  hot 
winds,  occafionally  loaded  with  fand,  are  fo  pernicious,  par- 
ticularly to  perfons  expofed  to  them  whilft  fleeping,  that 
they  produce  a kind  of  paralytic  dillemper,  called  the  “ bar- 
biers,”  which  is  attended  with  a total  lofs  of  the  life  of  the 
limbs,  .and  for  which  no  relief  can  be  obtained  but  by  re- 
moving to  fome  other  climate.  But  the  unhealthinefs  of 
this  climate  is  principally  owing  to  the  inundations  of  its 
rivers,  and  to  its  level  or  flat  furface,  fo  that  the  waters  ftag- 
nate ; and  of  courfe  when,  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
ilagnated  waters  begin  to  be  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
the  air  is  greatly  polluted  by  the  vapours  that  arife  from  the 
fiime  and  mud  that  are  call  by  the  rivers,  and  by  the  putre- 
faction of  dead  filh,  and  other  animals.  Although  the  falu- 
britv  of  the  climate  of  Bengal  has  been  confiderably  improved 
by  clearing  the  country  of  trees  and  jungle,  by  canals,  and 
by  draining  the  marlhes,  yet  fogs  are  at  this  time  common, 
very  thick  and  very  unhealthy  ; and  excefiive  fogs  alfo  pre- 
vail at  other  feafons,  and  they  often  occur  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  In  Bengal,  the  hot,  or  dry 
feafon,  begins  with  March,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
May.  the  thermometer  fometimes  riling  to  no0  ; and  this 
intenfe  heat  is  occafionally  interrupted  by  violent  thunder- 
ftorms  from  the  north-well.  The  rainy  feafon  continues 
from  June  to  September  or  October  ; but  the  three  laft 
months  of  the  year  are  generally  pleafant.  The  cold  feafon 
commences  in  November,  and  lafts  till  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary; northerly  winds  are  then  prevalent,  and  the  mornings, 
efpecially  before  fun-rife,  are  cold.  It  is  alfo  frequently  very 
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but  about  8 or  9 o'clock,  when  the  fun  begins  to  be 
powerful,  the  thick  milt  is  difiipated.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  day  the  fky  is  perfectly  dear,  fo  that  no  douds  appear  in 
the  air  for  fevera!  days  together.  In  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  difeafes  rage,  and  chiefly  attack  thofe  that 
are  lately  arrived  ; but  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  ficknefs  is 
more  frequent  and  fatal  in  fome  years  than  in  others.  The 
molt  prevalent  diftempers  are  fevcis,  of  the  remitting  or  inter- 
mitting kind  ; for  though  fometimes  they  may  continue  for 
feveral  days  without  any  perceptible  remifiion,  yet  they  have 
in  general  a great  tendency  to  it,  and  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  violent  paroxyfms  of  rigours  or  fhiverings,  and 
with  difcharge3  of  bile  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the 
feafon  be  very  fickly,  fome  are  feized  with  a malignant  fever, 
of  which  they  foon  die.  The  body  is  covered  with  blotches 
of  a livid  colour,  and  the  corpfe  in  a few  horns  becomes  quite 
black  and  corrupted.  At  this  time  fluxes  prevail,  which 
may  be  called  bilious,  or  putrid,  the  better  to  did inguifh  them 
from  others,  which  are  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  In  all  thefe  difeafes  at  Bengal,  the  lancet  is 
ctutioufly  to  be  ufed.  The  mode  of  treating  fevers  and  bi- 
lious complaints  being  now  well  underltood,  they  are  lefs 
alarming  and  fatal.  Dr.  Lpnd  fa)  s it  is  a common  obfer- 
vation,  both  at  Bengal  and  Bencoolen,  that  the  moon  or  tides 
have  a remarkable  influence  on  intermitting  fevers  ; and  he 
informs  us,  on  the  tellimony  of  a gentleman  ot  undoubted 
v.racity,  and  of  great  knowledge  in  medicine,  t hat  at  Bengal 
he  could  foretel  the  precife  time  when  the  patient  would  ex- 
pire ; it  being  generally  about  the  hour  ot  low  water.  From 
thefe  and  other  obfervations,  the  dodtor  deduces  an  nfeful 
hint,  which  is,  to  take  dofes  of  bark  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  as  being  the  feafons  moll  liable  to  an  attack  or 
relapfe  in  thefe  intermitting  fevers. 

Although  the  rainy  feafon  does  not  commence  in  the  flat 
countries  of  Bengal  till  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  June, 
the  Ganges  and  other  rivers  begin  to  fwell  in  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  early  in  April,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  that  month, 
when  the  rain-water  has  reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  rife  here. 
This  circumftancie  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  melting  of 
the  fnow  on  the  mountains,  but  principally,  as  Mr.  Rennell 
obferves,  by  the  vail  colledlion  of  vapours  wafted  from  the 
fea  by  the  foutherly  or  fouth-wefl  monfoon,  and  fuddenly 
flopped  by  the  lofty  r.dge  of  mountains  that  runs  from  eall 
to  well  through  Thibet.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  rainy 
leafon  mud  commence  fooner  in  places  that  lie  near  the 
mountains  than  in  thofe  that  are  more  remote.  In  Bengal 
the  rivers  rife  by  flow  degrees  ; the  increafe  being  only  about 
an  inch  per  day  for  the  firil  fortnight.  It  then  gradually 
augments  to  two  and  three  inches,  before  any  quantity  of 
rain  falls  in  the  flat  countries  ; and  when  the  rain  becomes 
general,  the  mean  increafe  is  about  five  inches  per  day.  By 
the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed, 
and  form  an  inundation  more  than  loo  miles  wide  ; nothing 
appearing  but  villages  and  trees,  excepting,  very  rarely,  the 
top  of  an  elevated  foot,  the  artificial  mound  of  fome  deferted 
village,  appearing  like  an  ifland.  The  inundations  in  Bengal 
are  as  much  occafioned  by  the  rain  that  falls  there,  as  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges ; in  proof  of  which  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  lands  in  general  are  overflowed  to  a confiderable  height 
long  before  the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  ought  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
to  the  extent  of  fome  miles,  is  higher  than  that  which  is  at 
a greater  ditlance ; and  thus  it  ferves  to  feparate  the  waters 
of  the  inundation  from  thofe  of  the  river,  until  it  overflows. 
This  high  ground  is,  in  fome  feafons,  covered  a foot  or  more  ; 
but  the  height  of  the  inundation  within  varies,  of  courfe,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  ; and  is  in 
places  12  feet.  When  the  inundation  becomes  genera  , t 
river  appears,  as  well  by  the  grafs  and  reeds  on  its  banks, ^as 
by  its  rapid  and  muddy  dream  ; forthe  water  of  the  inunoa- 
tion  acquires  a blackilh  hue,  by  remaining  long  ftagnant 
among  grafs  and  other  vegetables  ; nor  does  it  ever  lofc  t ns 
tinge,  which  fliews  the  predominancy  of  the  ram  water  over 
that  of  the  river;  and  the  flow  rate  of  the  motion  or  t ic 
inundation,  which  does  not  exceed  half  a mile  per  hour,  in  i- 
cates  the  remarkable  fiatriefs  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  guard  thofe  tradls  ot  land,  which,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  culture  and  productions,  and  by  the  lownefs  o 
their  fituation,  would  be  injured  by  too  long  an  inundation, 
dikes  or  dams  are  raifed  at  an  enormous  expence,  extendmg 
in  the  whole  of  their  length  to  more  than  a thoutand  Englibv 
mdes.  Some  of  thefe  are  at  the  bafe  equal  to  the  thicknd? 
of  an  ordinary  rampart,  and  yet,  on  account  of  the  want  o 
tenacity  in  the  foil  of  which  they  are  compofed,  they  aie 
often  found  ineffttlual,  and  need  frequent  repairs.  One  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Ganges,  navigable  only  during  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  then  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Chelfea,  is 
eondufted  between  two  ot  thefe  dykes,  through  an  inteival 
of  70  milts  ; and  when  it  is  full,  the  p sffengers  in  the  boats 
look  down,  as  from  an  eminence,  on  the  adjacent  country. 
During  the  fwoln  ftate  of  the  river,  the  tide  becomes  inca- 
pable of  counteradling  the  dream,  and  in  a great  meafure  of 
ebbing  and  flowing,  except  near  the  fea.  At  fuch  a feafon, 
a flrong  wind,  that  blows  up  the  river  for  any  continuance, 
fweils  the  waters  two  feet  above  their  ordinary  level ; and  fuch 
accidents  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  whole  crops  of  rice. 
This  rice  is  of  a particular  kind,  for  the  growth  ot  its  flalic 
keeps  pace  with  the  increafe  of  the  flood  at  ordinary  times, 
but  is  dedroyed  by  too  fudden  a rife  of  the  water.  The 
harvell  is  often  reaped  in  boats.  There  is  alfo  a kind  of 
grafs  which  overtops  the  flood  in  the  fame  manner,  and  at  a 
fmall  ditlance  has  the  appearance  cf  a field  of  the  richell  ver- 
dure. Mr.  Rennell  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  17^8)  a 
tragical  event  happened  at  Luckipour,  about  5°  miies  from 
the  fea,  by  a drong  gale  of  wind,  confpiring  with  a high 
fpring-tide,  at  a feafon  when  the  periodical  flood  was  within 
1 \ foot  of  its  highefl  pitch.  The  waters  then  rofe  6 feet 
above  the  ordinary  level.  On  this  occafion  the  inhabitants 
of  a confiderable  diftridl,  with  their  houfes  and  cattle,  were 
totally  fwept  away  ; and  the  calamity  was  aggravated  by 
its  happening  in  a part  of  the  country  which  Scarcely  pro- 
duces a fingle  tree,  to  which  a drowning  man  might  efcape. 
Thefe  inundations  are  traverfed  by  every  kind  of  embarka- 
tion ; fuch  as  are  bound  upwards  taking  advantage  of  a 
direft  courfe  and  flill  w’ater,  at  a feafon  when  every  dream 
rufhes  like  a torrent.  The  wind  too,  which  at  this  feafon 
blows  regularly  from  the  fonth-eaft,  although  in  the  gulf  or 
bay  of  Bengal  the  monfoon  blows  from  the  S.S.W.  and 
S.W.,  favours  their  progrefs  in  the  eaftern  and  northern 
parts  of  Bengal,  where  it  blows  from  the  S.E.  or  E.S.E.  ; 
fo  that  a voyage  which  would  take  up  nine  or  ten  days  by 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  when  confined  within  its  banks,  may 
be  performed  in  fix  days.  Hufbandry  and  grazing  are  at 
this  time  both  fufpended  ; and  the  peafant  traverles  in  his 
boat  thofe  fields  which,  in  another  feafon,  he  was  ufed  to 
plough  ; happy,  however,  that  the  elevated  fite  of  the  river- 
banks  places  within  his  reach  the  herbage  which  they  afford  ; 
without  which  his  cattle  mud  perifh.  Towards  the  middle 
of  Augud,  the  inundation  begins  to  fubfide  ; for  though 
great  quantities  of  rain  fall  in  the  flat  countries  in  Augud 
and  September,  yet,  by  a partial  ceflation  of  the  rains  in  the 
mountains,  the  fupplies  fail  that  are  neceffary  to  keep  up  the 
inundation.  However,  the  deertafe  of  the  inundation  does 
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*;0t  always  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  river,  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  banks  ; but  after  the  beginning  of  O&ober, 
when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the  remaining  inundation  goes 
off  quickly  by  evaporation  ; and  the  lands  are  left  highly 
manured,  and  in  a ftate  fit  for  receiving  the  feed,  after  the 
Ample  operation  of  ploughing.  For  an  account  of  the 
“ bore,”  to  which  the  rivers  of  Bengal  are  fubjeft  ; fee  the 
article  Bore. 

From  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  monfoon  in  Oftober, 
to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a tranquil  ftate  ; 
and  then  the  “ north-wtfters”  begin  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Bengal , and  later  as  we  advance  well  wards  : and  they  may  be 
expected  once  in  three  or  four  days,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thefe  “ north-wefters,”  fo  called  from 
the  quarter  in  which  they  ufually  originate,  are  the  molt 
formidable  enemies  to  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal.  They 
are  fudden  and  violent  fqualls  of  wind,  and  though  they  are 
of  no  long  duration,  they  are  often  attended  with  fatal  effefts, 
and  have  caufed  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  to  fink  almoft 
inftantaneoufly.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  eaftern  than 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Bengal  ; and  happen  oftener  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  day  than  at  any  other  time.  For  fome  hours 
before  they  arrive,  they  are  indicated  by  the  rifing  and  fingu- 
Jar  appearance  of  the  clouds ; and  thus  the  traveller  is  warned 
to  feek  fhelter.  But  in  the  great  rivers  they  are  truly  for- 
midable ; more  efpecially  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
beginning  of  June,  when  the  rivers  are  much  increafed  in 
width.  After  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which 
period  varies,  in  different  parts,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
June,  tempeftuous  weather  muft  be  occafionally  expe&ed  ; 
but  at  this  feafon  places  of  fhelter  are  more  common  by  the 
filling  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  as  the  river  increafes,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bad  weather  is  of  longer  continuance, 
than  during  the  feafon  of  the  “ north-wefters.”  The  inland 
navigation  of  Bengal  is  performed  with  fafety,  with  rcfpeft 
to  the  weather,  during  the  long  interval  between  the  end  of 
the  rainy  feafon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  “ north-wefters.” 
At  this  latter  feafon  peculiar  attention  and  care  are  neceffary. 
For  an  account  of  the  boats  that  are  ufed  in  this  inland  navi- 
gation, fee  Budge-row. 

Bengal  is  a low  flat  country,  fertilized  by  numerous  rivers 
and  ftreams,  and  interfperfed  with  a few  ranges  of  hills.  The 
triangle  formed  by  the  Cofiimbazar  and  Hocgly  rivers  to  the 
weft,  by  the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  by  the  lea-coaft  to  the 
fouth,  as  well  as  a large  traft.  on  each  hand  to  the  north  of 
this  Delta  (fee  Delta),  is  as  level  as  the  lower  Egypt. 
Such  parts  of  this  extenfive  plain  as  are  not  watered  by  the 
Ganges  or  its  branches,  are  fertilized  by  many  other  ftreams 
from  the  mountains  ; and  for  the  fpace  of  three  months, 
when  the  fun  is  moftly  vertical,  heavy  rains  fall  every  day. 
The  periodical  rains  and  intenfe  heats  produce  a luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  almoft  unknown  to  any  other  country  in  the 
globe  ; and  therefore  Aurungzebe  emphatically  denominated 
Bengal  “ the  pzradife  of  nations  and  it  has  been  pecu- 
liarly ftyled  “ the  paradife  of  India.”  The  foil  is  a ftratum 
of  black  vegetable  mould,  rich  and  loamy,  extending  to  the 
depth  of  fix  feet,  and  in  fome  places  fourteen,  and  even  twenty 
feet,  lying  on  a deep  fand,  and  interfperfed  with  fliells  and 
rotten  wood,  which  indicate  the  land  to  have  been  overflowed, 
and  to  have  been  formed  by  materials  depofited  by  the  rivers. 
It  is  eafily  cultivated  without  manure,  and  bad  barvefts  fel- 
dom  occur.  In  this  country  they  have  two  harvetts  ; one  in 
April,  called  the  “ little  harveft,”  which  confifts  of  the 
fmaller  grain  ; and  the  fecond,  called  the  “ grand  harveft,” 
is  only  of  rice.  The  chief  grain  is  rice,  on  which  the  natives 
chiefly  fubfift,  and  which  is  exported  from  hence  into  other 
countries.  Bengal  produces  alfo  very  good  wheat ; and  it 


furnifhes  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Cafhmere,  am! 
of  the  elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  with  both  rice  and  wheat,  ir> 
return  for  their  fhawls,  gold,  and  mufk.  Upon  the  failure 
of  their  crop  of  rice,  a grievous  famine  enfues.  Of  this  many 
melancholy  inftances  have  occurred,  both  in  Bengal  and  in 
other  parts  of  India.  One  of  the  moft  deplorable  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  the  year  17 70.  On  this  occafion,  the  nabob, 
and  great  men  of  the  country,  diftributed  rice  gratis  to  the 
poor ; but  when  their  own  Hocks  began  to  fail,  they  with- 
drew tbeir  donations,  and  Calcutta  was  crowded  with  mul- 
titudes of  perfons  who  came  thither  to  folicit  relief.  But 
the  whole  flock  being  expended,  the  famine  prevailed,  and 
many  thoufands  fell  down  as  victims  to  hunger  in  the  ftreets 
and  fields  ; fo  that  their  bodies,  mangled  by  dogs  and  vul- 
tures, corrupted  the  air,  and  feemed  to  threaten  a plague. 
Many  perfons  were  employed  daily,  on.  the  company’s  ac- 
count, in  throwing  dead  carcafes  into  the  river,  fo  that  the 
waters  were  contaminated,  and  the  fifli  could  not  be  eaten 
without  danger.  Hogs,  ducks,  and  geefe,  fed  chiefly  on  the 
‘dead  bodies  ; and  the  only  meat  which  could  be  procured 
was  mutton,  which,  on  account  of  thedrynefs  of  the  feafon, 
was  fo  fmall,  that  a quarter  of  it  would  fcarcely  weigh  a pound 
and  a half.  This  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a pre- 
ternatural drought,  which  caufed  both  the  great  harveft  of 
1769,  and  the  little  one  of  1770,  to  fail.  As  a prefervative 
from  the  miferies  attending  a dry  feafon,  and  as  a fource  of 
fupply  of  water  for  domeftic  purpofes,  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  country  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  refervoirs  of  an  ob- 
long fquare  fhape,  and  of  various  fizes,  frequently  more  than 
an  acre  in  extent,  dug  in  the  earth,  and  called  “ tanks.” 
Thefe  are  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  afford  the 
inhabitants,  during  the  dry  months,  a fupply  of  water  of  a 
better  quality  and  appearance  than  that  of  the  Ganges, 
which  is  always  thick  and  muddy.  In  thefe  tanks  is  bred 
a fort  of  fifh,  in  tafte  refembling  our  carp.  Among  the  other 
vegetable  productions  of  Bengal,  the  moft  important  of 
which  are  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  mulberry,  and 
poppy,  we  may  enumerate  the  banian  tree,  the  cocoa-nut 
palm,  which  fnpplies  a manufacture  of  cordage,  called 
“ coir,”  (fee  Coir),  guavas,  plantains,  pomelos,  potatoes, 
lime  trees,  and  oiange  trees.  They  have  alfo  the  pifang, 
or  banana ; the  furi  tree,  which  affords,  by  incifion  of 
the  Item,  a clear  and  fweet  juice,  of  an  intoxicating  quality, 
and  when  turned  four  is  ufed  as  vinegar  ; and  the  mango 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
country,  except  very  fine  pine  apples,  and  which  is  much 
ufed  in  the  hot  months.  Mr.  Ives  (Voyage  from  India  to 
England,  &c.  qto.  1773  ) mentions  a beautiful  tree,  called 
“ chulta,”  which  has  a flower  that  is  at  firft  a hard  green 
ball,  on  footflalks  about  four  inches  long.  When  this 
opens,  the  calyx  appears  to  be  compofed  of  five  round,  thick, 
and  fucculent  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  the  fame  number  of 
fine  beautiful  white  petals.  After  one  day  the  corolla  falls 
off,  and  the  ball  clofes  again  ; of  thefe  there  is  a fuccefiion 
for  feveral  months.  In  the  walks  of  Bengal  they  have  a tall 
tree,  called  the  “ tatoon  and  near  Calcutta  a fpreading 
tree,  called  the  “ ruffa,”  making  a fine  appearance  when  in 
full  bloom.  In  their  gardens  they  cultivate  moft  of  the 
vegetables  that  are  natives  of  other  climates,  and  fit  for 
culinary  purpofes.  Among  the  animals  of  Bengal,  we  might 
mention  the  elephant,  tiger,  wild  buffaloes,  jackals,  dogs, 
fnakes,  foorpions,  &c,  and  a kind  of  birds,  named  “ ar- 
gil!,” or  “ hurgill,”  a fpecie3  of  Ardea,  which  are  very 
large  and  ravenous,  and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Brahmins.  Game,  poultry,  fifh,  and  water-fowl  of  all  kinds, 
are  very  plentiful  in  Bengal.  The  horfes  ufed  by  the  Euro- 
peans in  this  province  are  either  of  Perfian  or  Arabian  ex- 
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tra&ion,  and  confequently  fell  at  a high  price.  The  native 
horfe  of  Bengal  is  chin,  ill-lhaped,  and  contemptible,  and 
even  in  its  belt  lhape  never  equals  the  Welfh  or  Highland 
poney,  either  in  figure  or  ufefulnefs.  The  cattle  principally 
uftd  for  the  team  in  Bengal  are  bullocks ; and  the  moft  com- 
mon vehicle  among  the  peafants  is  a Hackery;  which  fee. 
but  Bengal  is  more  defective  in  its  breed  of  cattle  than  moll 
other  parts  of  India.  The  fize  of  its  Ihtep  is  fmall  ; their 
figure  lank  and  thin;  and  the  colour  of  three-fourths  of  a 
flock  is  black  or  dark  grey.  The  quality  of  a fleece  of 
wool  in  this  country  is  worfe,  if  poffible,  than  its  colour;  as 
it  is  remarkably  harlh,  thin,  and  hairy. 

The  inland  commerce  of  Bengal  is  very  confiderable  ; and 
it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  thole  rivers  and  canals  that  in- 
terfedl  the  country,  and  along  the  banks  of  which  are  many 
towns  and  villages,  with  pleafant  fields  of  arable  and  palture 
land,  which  diverfifies  the  face  of  the  country,  and  renders  it 
very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  canals,  formed  either  by  the 
hands  of  men,  or  by  the  operations  of  nature,  are  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  be  navigated  by  large  (hips.  One  of  the 
moil  confiderable  of  thefe  is  the  “ Haze,”  or  “ Hare” 
channel,  that  runs  ftraight  through  the  country  into  the  arm 
of  the  river  that  flows  by  Dacca.  The  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce which  the  country  yields  are  filk,  mullin,  calicoes, 
cotton,  and  other  piece-goods  ; opium,  faltpetre,  gum-lac, 
and  indigo.  Rice,  wheat,  &c.  can  only  be  reckoned  cafual 
branches  of  trade.  Bengal  has  an  inland  trade  with  Thibet, 
which  it  fupplies  with  cottons,  belides  fome  wine  and  cloths 
of  European  manufa&ure,  receiving  in  exchange  mulk  and 
rhubarb  ; and  a much  more  extepfive  commerce  with  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  their  adjacent  provinces,  in  fait,  fugar,  opium, 
fflk,  filk-ftuffs,  and  aft  immenfe  quantity  of  cottons  and  muf- 
fins. The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  the  natives 
of  the  country,  has  been  divided  into  two  branches,  viz. 
that  of  Cattack  by  means  of  its  port  Balafore  with  the  Ma'- 
dives,  whither  they  tranfmit  rice,  coarfe  cottons,  and  line  filk 
fluffs,  and  where  they  receive  in  exchange  cowries,  ufed  for 
money  at  Bengal,  and  fold  to  the  Europeans.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Cattack  alfo  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with 
the  country  of  Afam,  which  they  fupply  with  fait  in  great 
quantities,  receiving  in  payment  a fmall  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  ivory,  mulk,  eagle-wood,  gum-lac,  and  a large 
quantity  of  filk.  A more  confiderable  branch  of  trade, 
which  the  Europeans  carry  on  with  the  reft  of  India,  is 
that  of  opium,  which  is  cultivated  at  Patna.  The  Dutch 
fend  rice  and  fugar  to  the  coall  of  Coromandel,  for  which 
they  are  ufually  paid  in  fpecie.  They  have  alfo  formerly 
lupplied  Ceylon  with  rice,  Malabar  with  cottons,  and  Surat 
with  filk;  whence  they  brought  back  cotton,  ufually  em- 
ployed in  the  coarfe  manufacture  of  Bengal.  Some  fhips 
laden  with  riee,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  Hulls,  are  fent  to  Baf- 
fora ; and  return  with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water,  and  gold. 
The  rich  merchandife  carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  entirely 
in  gold  and  filver. 

The  articles  that  are  difpofed  of  to  advantage  in  Bengal, 
are  all  kinds  of  fpices,  japan  copper,  fandal  wood,  and  fa- 
pan  wood,  and  alfo  tin,  lead,  pewter,  and  other  European 
commodities,  of  various  kinds.  See  East  India  Company, 
and  Calcutta. 

Bengal  is  peopled  by  various  nations,  but  the  principal 
are  the  Moguls,  or  Moors,  and  the  Gentoos,  Hindoos,  or 
Bengalefe,  and  both  the  Bengalefe  and  Moors  have  each  a 
diilintt  language. 

The  Moguls,  or  Moors,  are  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  reduced  this  kingdom, 
and  the  whole  empire  of  Hindoltan,  under  their  dominion. 
They  were  originally  natives  of  Tartary.  They  nearly  rt- 


femble  the  Europeans  in  traits  and  features;  but  differ  more 
or  lefs  from  them  in  colour.  The  Moguls  are  olive,  though, 
in  the  Indian  language,  Mogul  fignifies  white.  The  women 
are  very  handfome,  and  much  ufe  bathing  ; like  the  men, 
they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  and  different  in  form  from  the 
women  of  Europe.  Their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and 
their  bodies  Ihort.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  Mogul  wo- 
men are  challe,  very  fruitful,  and  bring  forth  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  they  frequently  walk  the  ilreets  the  very  next  day 
after  delivery.  Stavorinus  fays,  that  their  morals  are  infa- 
moufly  bad,  and  that  they  are  addi&ed  to  the  moft  unna- 
tural vices.  The  Moguls  are  more  courageous  than  the 
Bengalefe  ; and  their  “ Sipahis”  form  good  foldiers,  when 
they  are  trained  and  commanded  by  European  officers. 
Their  religion  is  that  of  Mahomet;  and  conftquently  they 
hold  in  abhorrence  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentoos. 

The  Bengalefe,  who  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Moors,  do  not  differ  much  from  the  Europeans  in  ftature  ; 
their  colour  is  dark  brown;  the  complexion  of  fome  of  them 
approaches  to  yellow;  their  hair  black  and  uncurled ; and 
they  are  generally  handfome  and  well  made.  They  are  indo- 
lent, latcivious  and  pufillanimous ; and  nothing  but  hunger 
or  third  roufes  their  adlivity.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
intelligent  and  ingenious;  and  though  moll  of  them  are  poor, 
fome  of  their  banyans,  or  merchants,  are  very  wealthy,  ar.d 
very  expert  in  matters  of  trade.  Their  women  are  laid  to 
be  uncommonly  wanton  and  intriguing;  prollitution  is  not 
thought  by  them  a difgrace;  and  they  have  licenfed  places, 
in  which  the  law  allows  them,  under  a certain  afteffinent,  to 
diftribute  their  favours.  Their  artificers  in  gold  arid  filver 
are  very  ingenious,  and  imitate  any  model  that  is  fet  before 
them  with  great  exaftnefs.  Europeans  are  often  furpriled 
to  obferve  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  ariived  in  thofe 
branches  of  fpinning  cotton,  and  of  repairing  muflins  that 
are  torn,  and  in  almoft  all  the  handicraft  operations  in  which 
they  are  employed.  The  common  people  go  almoft  naked. 
They  wear  nothing  but  a piece  of  linen,  wrapped  round  the 
wailt,  and  puffed  between  the  legs.  Thofe  of  a higher  rank 
have  a drefs  of  white  cotton,  which  doubles  over  before  as 
high  as  the  fhoulders,  and  is  fallened  with  firings  round  the 
middle,  and  which  hangs  down  to  their  feet.  Moft  of  them 
fhave  their  heads,  and  eradicate  the  hair  from  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Rich  people  wear  turbands,  and  many  of  them  wear 
fmall  ear  rings.  The  drefs  of  the  women  conftlls  of  a piece 
of  cotton  cloth  thrown  over  the  fhoulders,  under  which  they 
wear  a kind  of  coat  and  drawers.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it 
adorn  their  hair  with  gold  bodkins,  and  their  arms,  legs,  and 
toes  with  gold  and  filver  rings  and  bands,  and  alfo  their  ears, 
and  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe.  The  inferior  women  wear  fimi-  . 
lar  ornaments,  made  of  a fort  of  cowries,  and  called  “ chan- 
clos.”  Their  heads  are  bare,  and  their  hair  turned  up,  and 
fallened  at  the  b?ck  of  the  head.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of 
their  food,  the  remainder  of  which  confifts  of  vegetables  and 
milk.  They  eat  no  filh,  flelh  of  animals,  nor  any  thing  that 
has  had  life.  Their  beverage  is  pure  water. 

Both  the  Moors  and  Bengalefe  are  fond  of  the  amufement 
of  dancing;  and  for  this  purpole  they  employ  young  women, 
who  are  trained  up  from  their  infancy  tp  this  diverlion,  and 
who  are  richly  decorated  whenever  they  are  engaged  to  per- 
form. Dancing  is  accompanied  with  mufic,  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental.  "For  an  account  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Bengal,  fee  Gentoos  and  Hindoos.  See  alfo  Brah- 
mins and  Faquirs.  Belides  tbele,  feveral  of  the  callern 
nations,  Perfians,  Armenians,  and  others,  refort  to  Bengal, 
allured  by  the  advantageous  trade  which  they  are  enabled  to, 
purfue  there. 

Four  European  nations  have  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Ben- 
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gal  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce,  m.  the  Engliffi,  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Danes,  The  Englilh  are  the 
principal,  and  their  chief  fettlement  is  at  Calcutta,  the  pre- 
fent  capital  of  the  country.  (See  Calcutta.)  Euro- 
peans lead,  in  Bengal,  a very  eafy  life.  The  men,  who  are 
almoft  all  in  the  fervice  of  the  company,  devote  a part  of  the 
morning  to  bufinefs,  and  perfons  of  fortune  keep  in  daily 
employment  a black  writer,  for  which  he  receives  S.0  or 
25  rupees  per  month.  They  fpend  the  remainder  of  their 
time  in  perfonal  improvement  or  recreation.  Befides  the 
black  writers,  molt  Europeans  have  alfo  one  or  two  banyans, 
who  note  down  all  payments  and  receipts,  and  who  adjuft 
all  pecuniary  matters  in  buying  and  felling.  Moorifh  do- 
medics  are  kept  for  the  menial  fervices  of  the  houfe,  and 
“ peons,”  to  run  before  the  palankeens,  and  to  carry  an 
umbrella,  or  parafol,  over  the  head  of  their  mailer,  when  he 
goes  out;  and  every  houfe  has  likewife  a porter,  vvhofe  foie 
occupation  is  to  anfwer  the  door;  and  one  or  two  fets  of 
“ berras,”  or  palankeen  bearers,  together  with  a “ harry- 
maid,”  or  “ matarani,”  who  carries  out  the  dirt ; and  a great 
number  of  flaves,  both  male  and  female. 

The  current  coins  in  Bengal,  and  in  the  whole  extent 
of  Hindoftan,  are  gold  and  filver  Rupees  ; which  fee.  See 
alfo  Mohur.  Copper  coin  is  not  feen  in  Bengal.  For 
change  they  make  ule  of  cowries,  So  of  which  make  a 
**  poni,”  and  60  or  65  ponis,  according  to  the  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  cowries  in  the  country,  make  a rupee.  However, 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  value  of  cowries  in  Bengal. 
Weights  are  calculated  by  the  Sar,  anfwering  nearly  to  two 
pounds  avoirdupoife,  of  which  40  make  a maund  ; which 
fee.  The  meafures  of  length  are  cobidos,  and  gefs  or  gofs, 
which  fee.  Dillances  between  places  are  meafured  by  cofs. 
See  Coss.  The  velfels  ufed  for  inland  navigation  are  burs, 
budgerows,  and  pulwhas,  which  fee.  The  general  convey- 
ance of  paflengers  by  land  is  on  a fort  of  litters,  called  palan- 
keens, which  fee.  For  an  account  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  various  other  parti- 
culars; fee  Calcutta,  Hindostan,  and  India.  See 
alfo  Gentoos,  Hindoos,  and  Brahmins. 

Bengal,  bay  of,  is  a large  gulf  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween the  two  peninfulas  of  India  ; bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  coail  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  on  the  eall  by  the  king- 
doms of  Aracar.,  Pegu,  Siam,  the  peniniula  of  Malacca,  or 
Malaya,  and  part  of  the  ifl.ind  of  Sumatra  ; on  the  fouth 
by  the  great  Indian  ocean;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  coafts  of 
Orifl'a,  Coromandel,  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Ganges 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difeharge  themfelves  into  this  gulf; 
it  contains  many  iflands ; and  it  abounds  with  bays,  harbours, 
and  port  towns.  Its  Wideft  extent  is  about  86  leagues,  and 
its  length  about  72  leagues.  In  a more  confined  view  it 
may  be  faid  to  begin  at  cape  Falmiras. 

Bengal,  Language  of,  or  Bengalese,  is  derived  from 
the  Shanfcrit  (which  fee),  and  dillindt  from  the  Peilian, 
Moors,  and  Htndollannic,  which  are  fpoken  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  province,  and  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  depart- 
ment in  the  feulinefs  of  the  country,  Its  alphabet,  like  that 
of  the  S ranferit,  confitls  of  50  letters,  of  the  form,  found, 
and  arrangement  of  which  Halhed  has  given  a very  particu- 
lar ard  detailed  account  in  his  “ Grammar  of  the  Bengal 
Language,”  printed  at  Hoogly  in  Bengal  in  1778.  The 
only  impediments  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage are  the  great  number  of  letters  in  its  alphabet,  the  in- 
tricate variety  of  their  combinations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
pronunciation;  but  the  grammatical  part  is  ftmple,  though 
thffufe,  and  complete  without  being  complex.  Its  rules  are 
plain,  and  its  anoma'ies  few.  The  vowels  are  distributed 
into  long  and  ffiort,  the  latter  of  which  are  often  omitted  in 


writing,  and  they  are  invariably  fubjoined  to  the  confonant 
with  which  they  are  uttered,  and  never  precede  them.  As 
every  confonant,  therefore,  inherently  poflefles  the  ffiort  vowel 
on  which  its  utterance  depends,  it  is  plain  that  no  two  conlo- 
nants  could  have  been  joined  together,  and  fucceffively  pro- 
nounced in  the  fame  fy liable,  but  that  a vowel  muft  necefiarily 
have  intervened.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a 
fet  of  diftinft  charafters  was  invented,  called  “ P.holaas,”  or 
adjuncts.  Thefe  are  certain  fubordinate  and  fubfidiary 
figures,  eleven  in  number,  that  may  be  attached  to  each  of 
the  confonants  in  the  alphabet  refpedlively,  and  thus  provide 
againft  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  internal  vowel. 
Exclufively  of  thefe  “ P,holaas,”  almoft  any  two  or  three 
confonants  may  be  blended  together,  for  fupplying  the 
omiffion  of  the  internal  vowel.  The  compound  letters 
may  be  formed  by  placing  one  letter  immediately  under 
another ; or  by  blending  two  letters  together,  fo  as  by 
their  union  to  make  one  chara&er;  or  by  making  the 
firft  of  the  two  confonants  much  fmaller  than  the  other 
letters,  which  latter  mode  is  the  mod  common.  The 
genders  of  this  language  are  three,  and  the  terminations 
ufually  diftinguifhing  the  mafculine  are  aa,  and  thofe  of  the 
feminine  are  ee;  but  it  is  not  neceflary  that  every  noun  com- 
prehending fex  ffiould  be  dillinguifhed  by  a particular  termi- 
nation, or  mode  of  formation,  exprefsly  to  denote  its  gender. 
The  Bengalefe  has  four  cafes  befides  the  vocative,  and  in 
this  refpedl  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Shanlcrit,  which  com- 
prehends eight  different  cafes.  The  Bengal  nouns  have 
neither  dual  nor  plural  numbers;  and  the  fame  foim  of  noun 
ferves  for  the  lingular  or  plural.  In  compofitions  of  this  lan- 
guage, though  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons  occur  very  fre- 
quently, the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  is  very  rare;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  words  be  and  they, 
the  names  of  perfons  are  repeated  in  a manner  that  is  very 
tirefome  and  difguffing.  The  fecon'd  perfon  is  always  ranked 
before  the  firft,  and  the  third  before  the  fecond.  The  per- 
fonal pronouns  have  fcven  cafes,  which  are  very  irregularly 
varied.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  all  aptotes  in  Bengalefe, 
as  they  are  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Shanfcrit,  which 
is  the  parent  of  the  Bengalefe,  as  well  as  the  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  verbs,  are  furniffied  with  a fet  of  inflec- 
tions and  terminations,  fo  comprehenfive  and  fo  complete, 
that  by  their  mere  form  they  can  exprefs  all  the  diftinftions 
both  of  perfon  and  time.  By  their  root  they  denote  a par- 
ticular ail,  and  by  their  inflection  they  exprefs  the  time  when 
it  takes  place,  and  the  number  of  the  agents;  and  thus  their 
feparate  qualities  are  perfectly  united.  Every  Shanfcrit 
verb  has  a form  equivalent  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek, 
ufed  through  all  the  tenfes  with  a refletlive  fenfe,  and  the 
former  is  the  moll  extenfive  of  the  two  in  its  ufe  and  office; 
becaufe  in  Greek  the  refleftive  can  only  be  adopted  intranfi- 
tively  when  the  aftion  of  the  verb  dtfeends  to  no  extraneous 
fubjedl;  but  in  Shanfcrit,  the  verb  is  at  the  fame  time  both 
reciprocal  and  tranfitive.  Neither  the  Shanfcrit,  nor  the 
Bengafele,  nor  the  Hindoffannic,  have  any  word  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  fenfe  of  the  verb  I have,  and  therefore  the  idea  is 
always  exprefled  by  ejl  mihi ; and  of  courfe  there  is  no 
auxiliary  form  in  the  Bengalefe  verb  anfwering  to  / have 
•written,  but  the  fenfe  is  conveyed  by  another  mode.  As  the 
verb  fubflantive/o^e  in  all  languages  is  defe&ive  and  irregular, 
it  is  called  in  Shanfcrit  a “ femi-verb;”  and  it  is  obferved,  by 
the  ingenious  writer  above  cited,  that  the  prefent  tenfe  of  this 
verb,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  alfo  in  the  Perfian,  ap- 
pears evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  Shanfcrit.  In  the 
Bengalefe,  this  verb  has  only  two  diftinClions  of  time,  the 
prefentand  the  pall ; and  the  terminations  of  the  feveralperfons 
of  thefe  ferve  as  a model  for  thofe  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  all  other 
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verbs  vefpe&ively.  The  Bengalefe  verbs  may  be  diftributed 
into  three  clafles,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  penultimate 
letter.  The  fimple  and  moft  common  form  has  an  open  con- 
fonant  immediate  y preceding  the  final  letter  of  the  infinitive. 
The  fecond  is  compofed  of  thofe  words  whofe  final  letter  is 
preceded  by  another  vowel  or  open  confonant  going  before 
it.  The  third  confifls  entirely  of  caufals,  derived  from  verbs 
of  the  firlt  and  fecond  conjugation.  The  Greek  verbs  in  pi 
are  formed  exadtly  upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  Shanfcrit 
conjugations,  even  in  the  minutett  particular;  of  which  in- 
ftances  occur  in  many  verbs,  which  form  from  a root  a new 
verb  by  adding  the  fy liable  mi,  and  doubling  the  firlt  conio- 
nant.  In  forming  the  pad  tenfe,  the  Shanlcrit  applies  a 
fyllabic  augment,  like  the  Greek  ; and  the  future  is  charac- 
terifed  by  a letter  analogous  to  that  of  the  fame  tenfe  in  the 
Greek,  omitting  the  reduplication  of  the  firft  confonant. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  reduplication  of  the  firfi  confonant  always 
applied  to  the  prefent  tenfesof  the  Shanfcrit,  any  more  than 
to  thofe  of  the  Greek.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  natural  furt- 
plicity  and  elegance  of  many  of  the  Afiatic  languages  are 
very  much  debafed  and  corrupted  by  the  continual  abufe  of 
auxiliary  verbs  ; and  this  inconvenience  has  evidently  affedted 
the  Perfian,  the  Hindofian,  and  the  Bengal  idioms.  The 
infinitives  of  verbs,  in  the  Shanfcrit  and  Bengafele,  are  al- 
ways ufed  as  fubftantive  nouns  ; and  a fimilar  mode  of  fig- 
nification  often  occurs  in  the  Greek.  In  the  Shanfcrit  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  certain  forms  of  infinitives 
and  of  participles  comprehend  time  ; and  there  are  alfo  other 
branches  of  the  verb  that  feem  to  rcfemble  the  gerunds  and 
fupinesof  the  Latin.  All  the  terms  which  ferve  to  qualify, 
to  diftinguifh  or  to  augment,  either  “fubltance”  or  adlion,” 
are  claffed  by  the  Shanfcrit  grammarians  under  one  head  ; 
and  the  word  ufed  to  exprefs  it  literally  fignifies  increafe  or 
addition.  According  to  their  arrangement,  a fimple  fentence 
conlills  of  three  members,  viz.  the  agent,  the  adlion,  and  the 
fubjed!  : which,  in  a grammatical  fenfe,  are  reduced  to  two, 
viz.  the  noun  and  the  verb.  They  ufe  a particular  word  for 
fpecifying  fuch  term3  as  amplify  the  noun,  which  imports 
quality,  and  correfponds  to  our  adjedlives  or  epithets.  Such 
as  are  applied  to  denote  relation  or  connedlion,  are  expreffed 
by  another  term,  which  may  be  tranflated  “ prepoiition." 
The  fimple  adjedtives  in  Bengalefe  have  no  variation  of  gender, 
cafe,  or  number;  neither  is  the  adjedtive  fubjed!  to  infledtion, 
but  the  fign  of  the  cafe  is  confined  to  the  fubfiantive,  with 
which  it  agrees  ; and  its  form  is  confined  to  the  fingular 
number,  even  when  joined  to  a plural  p.oun.  But  thole  de- 
rivative attributes,  which  are  alternately  adje&ivesand  concrete 
nouns,  generally  preferve  the  difiindtions  of  gender,  which 
they  allpoffefs  in  the  Shanfcrit.  Prepolitions  are  fubfiitutes 
for  cafes,  which  could  not  have  been  extended  to  the  number 
neceffary  for  exprtfiing  all  the  feveral  relations  and  predica- 
ments in  which  a noun  may  be  found,  without  occalioning 
too  much  embarrafiment  in  the  form  of  a decienfion  ; thefe 
in  the  Greek  language  are  too  few,  and  hence  refults  great 
inconvenience.  The  Latin,  which  is  lefs  polifhed  than  the 
Greek,  bears  a nearer  refemblance  to  the  Shanfcrit,  in  words, 
infle&ions,  and  terminations. 

The  Bengalefe  method  of  computation,  among  the  mer- 
chants, for  the  largeft  fums  is  by  “ fours  derived  proba- 
bly from  the  original  mode  of  numbering  by  the  fingers. 

To  this  day  the  Bengalefe  reckon  by  the  joints  of  their 
fingers,  beginning  with  the  lower  joint  of  the  little  finger, 
and  proceeding  to  the  thumb,  the  value  of  which  is  alfo  in- 
cluded as  a joint ; and  thus  the  whole  hand  contains  15. 
prom  this  method  of  performing  numeration  on  the  joints, 
arifes  that  well  known  cultom  among  the  Indian  merchants 
of  fettling  all  matters  of  purchafe  and  fale  by  joining  their 


bands  beneath  a cloth,  and  then  touching  the  different  joints* 
as  they  would  increafe  or  diminilh  their  demand.  See  Ba- 
. NIANS. 

It  is  peculiarly  in  the  Bengalefe  computation,  that  the 
ninth  numeral  of  every  feries  of  ten  is  not  fpecified  by  the 
term  of  nine,  in  the  common  order  of  progrtfiion,  but  takes 
its  appellation  from  the  feries  immediately  above  it,  as 
twenty-nine  is  not  expreffed  in  onr  manner,  or  by  what  we 
fhould  conceive  to  be  its  proper  denomination,  but  by  a term 
denoting  one  lefs  than  thirty. 

The  Shanfcrit  language,  befides  other  advantages,  has  a 
great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arrangement;  and  the  words 
are  fo  compacted  together,  that  every  fentence  appears  like 
one  complete  word.  When  two  or  more  words  come  toge- 
ther “ in  regimine,”  the  lafi  of  them  only  has  the  termination 
of  a cafe  ; the  others  are  known  by  their  pofition  ; and  the 
whole  fentence,  fo  connected,  forms  but  one  compound  word, 
which  is  called  a “ foot.” 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  language  of  Bengal* 
its  grammatical  eonltruclion,  and  the  method  of  acquiring 
it,  we  mull  refer  to  Plalhed,  ubifipra. 

The  verfes  of  the  Bengalefe  are  regulated  by  accent,  and 
by  the  number  of  fyllabies  in  a line  ; no  regard  whatever 
being  paid  to  quantity,  but  as  it  coincides  with  accent. 
Their  poems,  like  thofe  of  the  Arabians  and  Perfians,  are  in 
rhyme  ; and  the  Bengal  poets  have  many  rules  for  contrafl- 
ing fuch  words  as  are  too  long,  and  for  extending  thofe  that 
are  too  fhort,  for  their  metre.  The  Bengal  meafures  are 
altogether  borrowed  from  the  Shanfcrit,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  fpecies  ; viz.  heroic,  lyric,  and  elegiac.. 

In  mufic,  the  Bengalefe  always  ufe  the  minor  key,  and 
their  gamut  proceeds  by  the  very  fmallel!  intervals  of  the 
chromatic  feale.  They  have  no  idea  of  counterpoint,  and 
always  play  or  fing  in  unilon  or  odlaves. 

The  natives  of  Bengal  write  with  a (lender  and  tough 
reed,  very  common  in  all  the  eaft,  which  they  fliape  almolt 
like  an  European  pen.  They  write  with  the  hand  clofed,  in 
which  they  hold  the  pen  as  the  Chinefe  do  their  writing-pen- 
cil, prelfing  it  againll  the  ball  of  the  thumb  with  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger.  The  nib  or  point  of  the  pen  is  turned 
downwards  towards  the  writ!  ; while  the  thumb  pointing  up- 
wards, and  lying  on  the  pen  with  its  whole  length,  keeps  it. 
firm  again!!  the  middle  joint  of  the  fore-finger.  As  they 
have  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  they  fit  upon  their  heels,  or 
fometiines  on  their  hams,  whiift  they  are  writing  ; and  their 
left  hand,  held  open,  ferves  as  a defk  on  which  to  lay  the  paper- 
on  which  they  write,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  thumb. 

BENGALENSIS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Venus,  de- 
feribed  by  Lifier.  The  (hell  is  orbicular,  fomewhat  equila- 
teral, with  thick  perpendicular  (Iriae ; and  the  beaks  turned 
back.  Inhabits  Bengal. 

Bengalensis,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies  of  Vultur, 
found  in  Bengal.  It  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  the  head  and 
fore-part  of  the  neck  bare  of  feathers,  and  pale  chefnut ; bill 
lead  colour,  black  at  the  tip.  Latham.  Gmelin. 

Bengalensis,  a fpecies  of  Otis,  called  by  G.  Edwards 
the  Indian  Bujlard.  The  colour  is  black  ; fpace  round  the 
eyes  brown  ; back,  rump,  and  tail,  (hining  brown.  Gmelirr, 
Inhabits  Bengal,  and  is  about  twenty-three  inches  in  length. 
Brifibn  calls  this  Pluvialis  Benghalenfis  major;, and  Buffon, 
Churge  on  outarde  moyenne  des  Indes.  The  beak  and  legs 
are  whitifh,  tail  (Leaked,  and  fpotted  with  black.  Edwards 
copied  this  bird  from  a drawing,  and  it  does  not  appear  th?^ 
a fpecimen  of  it  is  known  in  any  cabinet. 

Bengalensis,  a fpecies  of  Rallus,  of  a white  colour, 
with  the  head  and  neck  black ; wings  and  back  greenilh, 
primary  quill  feathers  fpotted  with  red.  Gmelin,  This  i3 
Sr  th®- 
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the  Bengal  water-rail  of  Albin  ; Tetanus  Btnghalenfis  of 
Bi  iflon  ; and  Chevalier  vert  of  Buffon.  The  bill,  irides,  and 
legs  are  yellow  ; crown,  area  of  the  eyes,  lower  part  of  the 
back  and  body  beneath  white,  temples  and  throat  black 
brown  ; primary  quill  feathers  purple,  fecondaries  green  ; 
tail  purple,  with  fulvous  fpots. 

BENGALLA,  in  Geography , a city  of  HindoRan, 
which  exilted  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
near  the  eaRern  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  but  of  which  no  traces 
now  remain. 

BENGASI,  or  Berniche,  a fea-port  town  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  merchants  of  this 
place  ufually  join  the  caravan  from  Cairo  at  Augela  in  their 
way  to  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  and  import 
tobacco,  manufactured  for  chewing,  and  fnuff,  and  fundry 
wares  fabricated  in  Turkey.  N.  lat.  32°  io'.  E.  long.  20°. 
This  town  is  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Berenice,  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. 

BENGEVAI,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geltan,  75  miles  fouth  of  Zareng. 

BENGHUR,  .a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Cabul  ; 32  miles  north  of  Cabul. 

BENGLO,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  the  higheft  point  of  which  is  faid  to  be  3724  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 5 miles  N.  E.  of  Blair  Athol. 

BENGO,  or  Benga,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola in  Africa,  (ituate  along  the  river  of  its  name,  but  more 
commonly  known  by  that  of  Zenza.  It  has  the  fea  on  the 
welt,  and  the  province  of  Mofeche  on  theeaft.  The  Portu- 
guefe  have  cultivated  large  traCls  of  land  in  this  province, 
which  now  abounds  with  maize  and  manioc  root,  with  which 
they  make  their  bread.  It  produces  alfo  plenty  of  banana 
and  bacova  trees.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  diRri&s,  of 
which  the  chiefs  are  natives,  though  tributary  to  Portugal. 
The  inhabitants  are  Chriflians,  and  have  eight  churches. 

BENGORE  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north 
coal!  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Coleraine. 
N.  lat.  550  15'.  W.  long.  6°  19'. 

BENGUELA,  a province  of  Angola  in  Africa,  retain- 
ing the  name  of  a kingdom,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  river 
Rimba,  or  Cumani,  on  the  north  by  the  Coanza,  and  Culogi, 
at  about  xo0^'.  S.  lat.  and  reaching  wellward  quite  to  cape 
Negro,  according  to  the  generality  of  geographers.  But 
M.  de  L’fle  extends  it  no  farther  north  than  Old  Benguela, 
in  90  54'.  and  according  to  him,  it  is  bounded  on  the  eall  by 
the  Giaga  Cafangi,  or  Giagan  chief,  and  on  the  fouth  he 
placestheprovinceof  Ohila,  between  the  Hottentots  and  Ben- 
gueias,  which  tra£t  is  mollly  inhabited  by  fuch  favage  nations 
as  the  Caffres  and  Giagas.  Benguela  was  formerly  governed 
by  its  own  kings  ; and  molt  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  fer- 
tile and  populous  ; but  it  fullered  fo  much  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Giagas,  and  its  wars  with  neighbouring  Rates, 
that,  with  the  protection  of  the  Portuguefe,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  recover  their  importance.  Its  valuable  pro- 
ductions are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Angola  and  Congo  : and 
from  the  humidity  of  the  foil  they  have  two  fruit  feafons  in 
the  year.  It  furnilhes  likewife  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fait,  though  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Chiflama.  The 
Zimbis,  whofe  (hells  are  current  as  money  through  feveral 
parts  of  Africa,  are  caught  upon  its  coalt,  and  pafs  in  pay- 
ment either  by  weight  or  mtafure.  The  country,  being 
mollly  mountainous,  fwarms  with  wild  beaRs,  fuch  as  rhino- 
cerofes,  elephants,  and  wild  mules.  The  lions,  tigers,  cro- 
codiles, and  other  carnivorous  animals,  deRroy  great  num- 
bers of  their  cattle.  Their  fertile  plains  towards  the  fea-lide 
formerly  produced  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  both  fmall  and 
great,  but  they  are  now  become  very  fcarce.  The  air  of  the 


country  is  fo  unwholefome  as  to  affeft  its  produce,  and  taint 
even  it6  waters.  Few  Europeans  have,  therefore,  ventured 
to  vifit  it,  fo  that  it  remains  in  a great  degree  unknown. 
The  chief  towns  are  Old  Benguela,  St.  Philip,  or  New  Ben- 
gutla,  Mankikondo,  and  Kafchil.  The  commerce  of  Raves 
is  fo  prevalent  in  this  province,  that  the  natives  will  fell  their 
relations  or  children  from  mere  wantonnefs. 

Benguela,  Old,  a town  of  Africa,  in  a province  fo  called, 
fouth  of  a bay  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  town  is  feated  on  a high  mountain,  where  large  beeves, 
Iheep,  poultry,  and  other  provifions,  have  been  fold  in  great 
plenty,  together  with  elephants’  teeth  ; all  which  the  inha- 
bitants have  bartered  for  mulkets,  and  other  fire-arms.  S. 
lat.  ii°  5'  E.long.  n°  30'. 

Benguela,  New,  or  St.  Philip,  a town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Benguela,  feated  on  the  fouth  of  a large  bay, 
about  2 leagues  long  and  1 broad,  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe “ Bahias-das-Vaccas,”  where  they  have  a fettlement 
and  a fort,  with  a fmall  garrifon.  S.  lat.  I2°8'.  E.  long. 
120  20'. 

BENHADAD,  or  the  Son  of  Adad,  in  Scripture  Hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Syria.  Benhadad  I.  was 
the  fon  of  Tabrimon,  and  began  hi®  reign  about  the  year 
940  B.  C.  He  was  induced  by  coftly  prefents  to  affiR  Afa, 
king  of  Judah,  againR  Baaflia,  king  of  Ifrael,  whom  he 
obliged  to  return  to  the  fuccour  of  his  own  country,  and 
to  abandon  Ramah,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  fortify. 

1 Kings,  xv.  j8,  See.  Benhadad  II.  was  the  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  his  acceflion  to  tire  throne  of  Syria  is  Rated  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  901  B.  C.  In  his  war 
againR  Ahab,  king  of  Ifrael,  he  was  totally  defeated;  and 
in  the  following  year,  renewing  his  attack  upon  the  Ifraelites, 
in  the  plain  of  Aphek,  he  loR  a great  part  of  his  army,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  necdlify  of  fubmitting  to  the  mercy  of 
Ahab,  by  whom  lie  was  treated  kindly,  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn peaceably  into  his  own  country.  In  a new  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Ramoth-  Gilead,  the  poflcfiion  of  which  was  re- 
tained by  Benhadad,  Ahab,  joined  by  JehoRiaphat,  king 
of  Judah,  marched  againR  the  Syrians,  and  a battle  enfued, 
in  which  Naaman  was  the  general  of  the  Syrian  army,  and 
Ahab  loR  his  life.  Benhadad  having  afterwards  laid  fiege 
to  Samaria,  and  failing  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  it,  fell  fick, 
and  fent  Hazael  his  miniRer,  to  the  prophet  Eiiflia,  with 
prefents,  in  order  to  confult  him  concerning  the  iffue  of  h.s 
diforder.  Hazael,  on  his  return  to  Damafcus,  informed 
Benhadad  that  his  health  would  be  reRored  ; but  EliRia 
having  predicted  that  Hazael  would  fucceed  to  the  throne 
of  Ifrael,  the  miniRer  accompliRsed  the  prediction  by  Rifling 
Benhadad  with  a wet  towel.  Benhadad  was  reckoned  a 
great  prince,  who  contributed  to  advance  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  his  memory  received  divine  honours  in  Syria, 
x and  2 Kings.  Jofephus  Ant.  1.  viii.  and  ix.  Benhadad  III. 
fucceeded  his  father  Hazael  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the 
year  836  B.  C.  After  having  been  feveral  times  defeated  by 
Joafli,  king  of  Ifrael,  he  was  expelle  d from  all  his  father’s 
conqueRs.  2 Kings.  Jof.  Ant.  1.  ix- 

BEN-HINNON,  or  Geh-hinnon,  the  valley  of  the 
children  of  Hinnon,  lay  in  the  fouth-eall  fuburbs  of  Jerufa- 
lcm.  See  Gehenna. 

BENI,  Paul,  in  Biography,  a learned  writer,  was  bom 
in  Candia,  about  the  year  1552,  and  educated  at  Eugubio 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  In  early  life  he  entered  among  the 
Jefuits,  but  afterwards  quitted  them.  He  was  for  fome 
time  profeffor  of  theology  at  the  college  of  Sapienza  at 
Rome  ; of  philofophy,  at  Perugia  ; and  of  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua,  from  1599  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1625.  He  was  more  lively  than  judi-, 

cious; 
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clous;  fond  of  maintaining  Angular  opinions,  and  mtich  en- 
gaged in  literary  controverfies.  He  attacked  the  dictionary 
of  La  Crufca,  in  a work  entitled  “ Anti-Crufca,  Sic.”  and 
defended  Taffo,  whom,  with  Ariofto,  he  preferred  to  Horace 
and  Virgil.  He  a!fo  wrote  on  the  paftor-fido  of  Guarini. 
AH  thefe  works  were  written  in  Italian.  The  moll  confider- 
abie  of  his  Latin  productions  are,  “ Commentaries  on  the 
poetry  and  rhetoric  of  Ariftotle,”  Venice,  fol.  1623  ; “ A 
poetic  and  rhetoric,  extracted  from  the  works  of  Plato 
“ Commentaries  on  the  fix  firft  books  of  Virgil,  and  on  Sal- 
luft  “ Difput.  de  annal.  Eccl.  Card.  Baronii and  “ De 
Hiftoria  Scribenda,”  lib.  iv.  Ven.  i6rx,  4to.  All  his  works 
were  printed  at  Venice,  in  3 vols.  fol.  Gen.  Dift.  Nouv. 
Dift.  Hid. 

BENI  Ammer,  in  Geography , a diftrift  of  the  weftern 
province  of  Algiers,  about  N.  lat.  350  45'.  E.  long. 
o°  50' 

Beni  Arazul,  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Turks  divided  Algiers,  fo  called  from  its  capital. 

Beni  AJfer,  a town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Nile  ; 2 miles  north  of  Afna,  or  Efneh. 

Beni  HaJJan,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Nile,  remarkable  for  its  grottoes,  dug  in  the  mountains, 
which  were  formerly  temples ; 6 mites  north  of  Achmou- 
nain. 

Beni  Hajfen,  called  by  Leo  Africanus  Habat , a province 
of  Morocco,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  river  Mamora, 
and  extending  fouth  to  that  of  Sarrat : 4 leagues  from  Ra- 
bat, to  the  eaft,  are  the  provinces  of  Fez  and  Tedla,  and 
to  the  weft  the  ocean.  This  province  is  very  extenfive,  rich, 
and  commercial ; and  produces  wool  of  a very  excellent 
quality. 

Beni  Jehie,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile, 
12  miles  fouth  of  Achmounain. 

Beni  Headjah , and  Beni  Howah,  two  diftrifts  of  the 
weftern  province  of  Algiers,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  N.  lat.  36°  ,30'.  and  E.  long.  2°  12'. 

Beni  Jular,  mountains  of  Algiers,  lying  about  20  miles 
fouth  of  Bujeyah,  or  Bugia,  and  extending  a confiderable 
way  along  the  coaft,  both  in  length  and  width,  being  parts 
of  the  little  Atlas.  They  are  fteep  and  rugged,  and  fur- 
nifti  a great  number  of  ftreams.  They  abound  with  fruit- 
trees,  efpecially  walnuts  and  figs,  and  produce  plenty  of 
barley,  with  which  the  inhabitants  feed  their  numerous  herds. 
The  people  are  warlike,  and  have  a chief  of  their  own  5 and 
among  them  are  excellent  archers  ; and  the  whole  ridge  hath 
feveral  villages,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  or  people  whofe  name 
it  bears. 

Beni  Maran,  a town  of  Egypt,  9 miles  fouth  of  Ach- 
mounain. 

Beni  Menajfer,  a diftrift  of  the  weftern  province  of  Al- 
giers, about  N.  lat.  36°  30'.  and  E.  long.  2°  42'. 

Beni  Me-z%ab,  a diftrift  of  the  eaftern  province  of  Al- 
giers, between  ,32°  and  330  N.  lat.,  and  from  70  to  70  30'  E. 
long.  This  diftrift  is  deftitute  of  water,  except  that  which 
they  draw  from  wells. 

Beni  Mida,  a diftrift  of  the  weftern  province  of  Algiers, 
N.  lat.  350  30'.  E.  long.  2°  12'. 

Beni  Mifur,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile,  3 miles  fouth  of  Abu  Girge. 

Beni  Mohamid  il  Kifur,  a town  of  Egypt,  weft  of  the 
Nile,  and  9 miles  fouth  of  Abu  Girge. 

Beni  Rajhid,  a town  of  the  weftern  province  of  Algiers, 
north  of  the  river  Shelliff  and  near  it.  N.  lat.  36°  16'.  E. 
long.  2°  19'. 

Beni  Sheiir,a.  town  of  Egypt;  6 miles  N.W.  of  Manfelout. 

Beni  Smeal,  and  Beni  Snoufe , two  adjoining  diftrifts  of 
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the  weftern  province  of  Algiers,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tell, 
about  350  N.  lat.  and  between  o°  and  i°  E.  long. 

Beni  Zene[ftl,  anciently  Hcrp  ditani,  a diftrift  of  the  weft- 
ern province  of  Algiers,  to  the  north  of  the  Montes  Chalco- 
rygii,  and  eaft  of  the  river  Malva,  orMuliooiah,  about  340 
54'  N.  lat.  and  o°  30'  W.  long. 

Beni  Zerwall,  a branch  of  mount  Atlas,  in  the  weftern 
province  of  Algiers. 

BENJA,  a river  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  3 leagues  E.N.E, 
from  Ampenie,  and  E.  from  Commenda. 

BENJAMIN,  in  Biography , the  youngeft  fon  of  Jscob  by 
Rachel,  and  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  Ifrael.  He  was 
theobjeft  of  his  father’s  peculiar  afftftion,  and  reluftantly  per- 
mitted to  accompany  his  brethren  to  Egypt,  when  his  return 
with  them  was  made  by  Jofeph  the  condition  of  their  receiv- 
ing a fupply  of  corn.  Jofeph,  who  was  his  only  brother  by 
both  parents,  treated  him  kindly,  and  contrived  a pretext 
for  detaining  him  in  Egypt,  but  he  afterwards,  when  he  dif- 
clofed  himfelf,  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  aged  father. 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  formed  part  of  Judea,  properly 
fo  called,  lay  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Jofeph,  contigu- 
ous to  Samaria  on  the  north,  to  Judah  on  the  fouth,  and  to 
Dan  on  the  weft,  which  laft  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  had  not  many  cities  and  towns,  but  this  defeft  was  fup- 
plied  by  its  poffeffing  the  moft  confiderable,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  all,  the  cekbrated  city  of  Jerufalem.  The  other 
cities  were  Jericho,  Gibeon,  Bethel,  Gibeah,  Hai,  Gilgal, 
Anathoth,  Nebo ; to  which  may  be  added  the  two  noted 
villages  of  Bethany  and  Gethfemane.  This  tribe  was  at 
length  almoft  exterminated  by  the  others,  in  revenge  of  the 
violence  offered  to  the  concubine  of  a Levite,  in  the  city  of 
Gibeah.  Genefis,  Jofhua,  Judges. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a city  of  Navarre,  a Jewilh  rabbi, 
flourifhed  in  the  12th  century.  Poffeffed  of  a fuperftitious 
veneration  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  folicitous  to  vifit  his 
countrymen  in  the  eaft,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  fuch  a 
ftate  of  power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour 
cf  his  feft,be  fet  out  from  Spain  in  theyeari  i6o,and travelling 
by  land  to  Conftantinople,  proceeded  through  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  as  far  as  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  towards  the 
fouth,  and  after  traverfing  various  provinces  of  the  farther 
India,  he  embarked  on  the  Indian  ocean,  vifited  feveral  of 
its  iflands,  and  returned,  at  the  end  of  13  years,  by  the  way 
of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much  information  concerning  a 
large  diftrift  of  the  globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time 
to  the  weftern  world.  He  died  in  1173,  not  long  after  hi3 
return  from  his  travels.  His  “ Itinerary”  contains  a nar- 
ration of  his  travels,  intermixed  with  many  fabulous  accounts, 
that  ferve  to  raife  the  credit  of  his  nation.  Cafpar  Oudin, 
however,  (Comment  de  Script.  Ecclef.  tom.  ii.  col.  1524. 
Lipf.  1722.)  reprefents  him  as  a man  of  fagacity  and  judg- 
ment, and  welk-fkilled  in  the  facred  laws ; and  fays  that  his 
obfervations  and  accounts  have  been  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  generally  exaft,  and  that  the  author  was  remark- 
able for  his  love  of  truth.  The  firft  edition  of  the  Itinerary 
appeared  at  Conftantinople  in  1343,  with  a tranflation  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  Benedict  Arias  Montanus  ; and 
it  was  printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1575,  8vo.  It 
was  afterwards  tranflated  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  and 
his  verfion  was  printed  at  Leyden,  by  Elzevir,  in  1633, 
8vo.  A French  tranflation  of  it  was  publifhed  by  John  Philip 
Baratier,  in  1734,  2 vols.  Svo.  Robertfon’s  America, 
vol.  i.  p.  45.  Gen.  Dift. 

Benjamin  Tree,  in  Botany.  See  Laurus. 

Benjamin,  in  Pharmacy . See  Benzoin. 

BENJAR  River,  in  Geography,  See  Bendermassin. 
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EENXBOURD,  a mountain  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, probably  higher  than  Caringorm,  which  is  4060  feet. 

BENICARLOS,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  cele- 
brated for  the  wine  made  in  its  neighbourhood  ; 3 miles 
north  of  Pennifrola. 

BENIDORME,  Mount  and  Cape.,  lie  about  S.S.W. 
from  cape  St.  Martin,  on  the  fouth  point  of  Altea  bay,  pro- 
jedting-  eatlward  from  the  town,  which  gives  it  name;  to  the 
fouth  of  v/hich  is  the  ifland  Btnidorme,  2 miles  off ; at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  Alicant  bay,  on  the  eaft  coall  of  Spain,  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

BENIFAJO,  a town  of  Spain  in  Valencia  ; 5 leagues 
from  Valencia. 

BENTLET,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak  ; 145 
mihs  N.W.  of  Baffora. 

BENIMERINI,  the  denomination  of  an  African  dynafty, 
which  fucceeded  that  of  the  Almohedes,  which  fee. 

BENIN,  an  extenfive  kingdom  of  well  Africa,  compre- 
hending the  Have  coall,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Guinea  pro- 
per, or,  more  particularly,  the  Gold  coall  ; on  the  north  by 
Gago,  Nigritia,  and  a chain  of  mountains  ; on  the  eaft  by 
Mujaac  and  Makoko,  and  part  of  Congo,  with  the  Ethiopic 
ocean,  on  the  fouth,  where  it  extends  about  one  degree  be- 
yond the  equinoctial  line.  It  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  Whydah  and  Ardrah,  containing  the  Slave  coaft, 
and  Benin  proper,  which  has  the  fame  boundaries  with  the 
former  on  the  north,  eail,  and  fouth,  and  is  terminated  on 
the  weft  by  part  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Siave  coall. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  call  is  about  6 co  miles,  but  from 
north  to  fouth  it  is  not  afeertained.  From  the  river  Lagos, 
where  it  commences,  its  coall  forms  a gulf  or  bight, 
ending  at  cape  Lopez,  in  which  are  the  trading  places,  or 
villages,  feattd  on  feveral  rivers,  of  Benin,  Bonny,  Old  and 
New  Calabar,  Camaron,  and  Gabon.  Benin  is  watered  by 
feveral  ftreams,  of  which  fome  are  cotifiderable  rivers.  To- 
wards the  fea-coaft  the  lard  is  low  and  marfhy,  and  of  courfe 
the  climate  unhealthy  ; but  at  a greater  diftance  from  the 
fea  the  land  riles,  and  the  air  is  more  pure.  In  fome  diftridls 
of  the  country,  water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  travellers  are  often 
iupplied  with  it  for  money  by  officers,  to  whofe  department 
it  belongs.  The  rivers  teem  with  crocodiles,  fea-horfes,  a 
particular  fpecies  of  torpedo,  and  various  kinds  of  excellent 
ijfh.  The  country  abounds  with  -’•ephants,  tigers,  leopards, 
wild  boars,  affes,  civet  and  mountain-cats,  horfes,  hares, 
and  hairy  Iheep  ; and  among-its  birds  the  principal  are  paro- 
quets, pigeons,  partridges,  (forks,  and  oftriches.  The  foil 
is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  a great  variety  of  trees  and 
plants,  fuch  as  orange,  lemon,  and  cotton  trees.  The  pep- 
per of  this  country  is  not  fo  plentiful  nor  fo  good  as  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  native  negroes  are  in  general  mild 
and  good  humoured,  civil  to  ftrangers,  and  yet  referved, 
eafily  wrought  upon  by  gentle  means,  but  inflexible  and  re- 
folute  in  refilling  harfh  treatment.  In  the  condudl  of  bufi- 
nei's  they  are  expert ; but  attached  to  their  ancient  cuftoms 
and  manners,  which  renders  them  flow  and  tedious  in  their 
negotiations.  Honeft  and  faithful  in  their  dealings,  they 
feldom  or  ever  difappoint  the  confidence  that  is  repofed  in 
them.  Their  trade  is  carried  on  by  a kind  of  brokers,  called 
mercadors,  or  fiadors,  who  treat  with  ftrangets  about  all 
merchandize ; but  all  their  contradls  are  made  with  great 
fecrecy,  through  fear  of  exciting  the  jealoufy  or  avarice  of 
their  governors  ; and  the  richeft  perfons  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  poverty,  in  order  to  efcape  the  rapacious  hands  of 
their  fuperiors. 

The  population  of  Benin  is  diftributed  into  three  claffes 
of  perfons.  The  firft  is  compofed  of  three  perfons,  called 
great  lords,  who  attend  the  king,  and  prefent  petitions  to 


him.  Such  is  the  influence  of  thefe,  that  the  fupreme  go” 
vernment  may  be  faid  to  be  lodged  with  them.  The  nex£ 
clafs  confifts  cf  thofe  petty  princes  called  “ ares  de  roe,”  or 
ftreet  kings,  of  whom  fome  prefide  over  the  commerce, 
others  over  the  flaves  ; fome  over  military  affairs,  and  others 
over  every  thing  pertaining  to  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Out  of  this  clafs  are  chofen  the  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  who  are  rcfponfible  to  the  three  great  lords, 
to  whofe  recommendation  they  owe  their  appointment. 
Each  of  them  is  prefented  by  the  king  with  a firing  of  coral 
as  a badge  of  office,  which  he  is  obliged  always  to  wear 
about  his  neck,  under  the  penalty  of  degradation,  and  even 
death.  The  third  order  confift  of  the  fiadors,  the  merca- 
dors,  or  merchants  ; the  fuliader’s,  or  pleaders,  and  the  veil- 
les,  or  elders,  all  of  whom  are  refpedlively  diflinguifhed  by 
fome  peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  coral  chain.  The  loweft 
clafs  is  formed  by  the  plebeians,  who  are  generally  indolent 
and  poor.  The  whole  burden  of  labour,  fuch  as  tilling  the 
ground,  fpincing  cotton,  weaving  cloth,  and  even  cleaning 
the  llreets,  is  devolved  upon  the  women.  The  chief  work- 
men are  fmiths,  carpenters,  and  leather-dreffers ; but  in  every 
occupation  of  this  kind  they  are  extremely  awkward  and  art- 
lefs.  The  common  diet  of  the  natives  is  beef,  mutton,  or 
fowls,  and  their  bread  is  made  of  yams,  beaten  into  a fort 
of  cake.  The  meaner  perfons  fubfift  on  fmoked  or  dried  fifh, 
and  bread  made  of  yams,  bananas,  and  beans,  mixed  toge- 
ther. The  drink  of  the  poor  is  water,  and  that  of  the  richer, 
water  mixed  with  European  brandy.  Tfie  king,  and  per- 
fons of  rank,  fupport  a certain  number  of  poor,  feledted 
from  the  blind,  lam?,  and  infirm  ; the  lazy,  who  will  not 
labour,  are  fuffered  to  ftarve ; and  by  this  excellent  police, 
not  a beggar  or  vagrant  is  to  be  feen.  The  natives  of  Benin 
are  diflinguifhed  by  their  liberality  ; but  in  the  exercife  of 
it  they  are  extravagantly  vain  and  oftentatious.  The  drefs 
of  the  natives  is  neat  and  ornamental ; that  of  the  rich,  in 
which  they  appear  in  public,  confifting  of  white  calico,  or 
cotton  drawers,  covered  with  another  fine  piece  of  calico 
plaited  in  the  middle,  and  bound  under  a fcarf,  the  ends  of 
which  are  adorned  with  a handfome  lace  or  fringe.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  moftly  naked.  The  ladies  of  bet- 
ter fafhion  wear  fine  calico,  beautifully  chequered  with  vari- 
ous colours.  The  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  a thin  veil,  and  the  neck  adorned  with  a firing  and 
chain  of  coral.  Upon  their  arms  and  legs  they  wear  bright 
copper  or  iron  bracelets,  meanly  wrought.  The  perfons  of 
the  women  are  not  difagreeable.  The  children  go  naked  till 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years ; their  whole  drefs,  before  this 
period,  confiding  of  a few  firings  of  coral  tied  round  the 
waifl.  The  men  neither  curl  nor  adorn  their  hair ; but  they 
form  part  of  it  into  locks,  to  which  they  fufpend  a bunch 
of  coral.  The  women  drefs  their  hair  with  great  art  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  occafionally  apply  to  it  a kind  of  nut- 
oil,  which  deftroys  its  black  colour,  and  in  time  changes  it 
into  green  or  yellow. 

The  men  marry  as  many  women  as  their  circumftances 
allow  ; but  they  have  fcarcely  any  nuptial  ceremony.  Jea- 
loufy is  very  prevalent,  and  adultery  is  feverely  punifhed  ; but 
the  violation  of  the  marriage-bed  is  lefs  known  in  Benin  than 
in  any  other  country.  Male  infants,  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
are  prefented  to  the  king,  as  rightfully  belonging  to  him  ; 
but  the  females,  being  deemed  the  property  of  the  father, 
are  left  wholly  to  his  care  and  difpofal.  Both  male  and  fe- 
male children  are  circumcifed,  when  they  are  about  a fort- 
night old  ; and  they  are  marked  over  their  bodies  with  vari- 
ous incifions,  that  exprefs  certain  figures.  In  fome  parts  of 
Benin  twin  births  are  reckoned  a happy  omen  ; but  at  Aerbo, 
they  are  reputed  a bad  omen,  and  both  ihe  twins  and  their 
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mother  are  put  to  death.  The  inhabitants  of  Benin  are  lefs 
afraid  of  death  than  the  other  natives  of  the  fame  coaft. 
Such  is  their  attachment  to  their  own  country,  that  thofe 
who  die  in  other  provinces  are  preferved  for  years,  till  they 
can  be  conveyed  for  burial  to  their  native  foil.  On  occafions 
of  mourning,  which  is  ufually  limited  to  14  or  15  days, 
fome  (have  their  hair,  others  their  beard,  and  others  but 
half  of  either.  The  lad  obfequies  of  their  kings  are  per- 
formed with  fome  very  extraordinary  ceremonies..  When  the 
tomb- (lone  is  laid,  they  crown  it  with  a banquet  of  the  mod 
delicate  wines  and  fweetmeats,  of  which  all  are  allowed  to 
partake  ; and  the  mob,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  are  guilty 
of  the  wilded  exctffes  and  riots.  Thofe  who  obftruct  them, 
as  men,  women,  children,  and  even  brute  animals,  are  put 
to  death  ; and  having  cut  off  their  heads,  they  carry  them  to 
the  royal  fepulchre,  and  throw  them  in  as  offerings  to  the 
deceafed  king,  together  with  all  the  cloaths  and  effedls  of 
thofe  whom  they  have  facriticed  to  his  manes.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  amidd  thefe  barbarous  cudoms,  the  kingdom  of  Benin 
is  governed  by  laws,  which  breathe  nothing  but  humanity, 
and  fympathy  for  misfortune  and  didrefs. 

As  to  the  religion  of  this  country,  it  is  a drange  mixture 
of  good  fenfe  and  abfurdity.  With  fome  jud  notions  of  a 
Supreme  Being  they  blend  many  abfurd  and  idolatrous  cere- 
monies. The  “ Fetiffo”  is  worfhipped  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  countries  on  the  wedern  coad  of  Africa.  To 
every  evil  they  give  the  name  of  devil,  and  worfnip  him  from 
fear,  and  to  prevent  his  doing  them  injury  ; and  they  honour 
both  God  the  Creator,  and  the  evil  fpirit,  by  facrifices  and 
offerings.  They  are  believers  in  apparitions  ; and  they  con- 
ceive that  the  ghods  of  their  deceafed  ancedors  walk  on  the 
earth,  and  occalionally  appear  to  them  in  their  deep  to  warn 
them  of  their  danger,  which  they  endeavour  to  elude  by  fa- 
crifices.  All  their  houfes  are  full  of  idols,  and  they  have 
particular  huts  or  temples  for  the  refidence  of  their  gods. 
Their  prieds  alfo  are  numerous;  and  the  grand,  or  high 
pried  of  Loebo,  a town  leated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Formofa,  is  particularly  famous  for  his  (kill  in  magic,  and  is 
never  approached  without  the  mod  profound  veneration  and 
awe.  Befides  their  fabbath,  a day  of  repofe  which  occurs 
every  fifth  day,  they  have  many  other  days  appropriated  to 
religious  purpofes.  At  fome  of  their  fedivals  they  facriiice 
not  only  a great  variety  of  brutes,  but  likewife  a number  of 
human  viftims,  who  are  ufually  condemned  criminals,  re- 
fervedfor  thispurpofe.  They  have  one  annual  fead  in  com- 
memoration of  their  ancedors ; but  their  greated  fedival  is 
that  called  the  coral  fead,  on  which  day  alone  the  king  ap- 
pears to  his  people  in  great  pomp,  attended  by  600  of  his 
women.  Wine  and  provifions  are  didributed  on  this  occa- 
fion  among  thepeople,  and  the  day  ends  in  gluttony,  drunken- 
nefs,  and  riot. 

The  government  of  Benin  is  defpotic.  The  empire  is 
divided  into  a great  number  of  petty  royalties,  all  of  which 
are  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Benin,  whofe  authority  is  abfolute, 
and  commands  the  mod  blind  and  fervile  obedience.  The 
reigning  monarch,  when  he  apprehends  his  diffoluticn  to 
be  approaching,  commands  one  of  his  Ions  to  fill  the  throne, 
with  an  injunction,  under  pain  of  death,  not  to  reveal  the 
fecret  till  after  his  death.  When  this  happens,  the  dedined 
fovereign  is  removed  to  the  town  of  Ofcebo,  a few  miles 
from  Benin,  the  capital,  where  he  remains  for  fome  time  to 
be  indrufted  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  a 
king.  Upon  his  return,  his  fird  care,  for  fecuring  his  fu- 
ture tranquillity,  is  to  murder  his  brothers,  and  thus  to  re- 
move every  rival  to  the  crown.  The  royal  revenues  are  very 
confiderable  ; to  thefe  every  governor  contributes  a large 
fum  ; and  the  inferior  officers  pay  their  taxes  in  cattle,  fowls, 
cloth,  and  other  commodities.  Certain  duties  are  alfo  laid 
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upon  foreign  trade  ; befides  the  annual  taxes  paid  to  the  go- 
vernor for  the  privilege  of  commerce,  a fixth  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  king.  It  is  faid  that  the  fovereign  of  Benin  is 
fo  powerful  a prince,  that,  in  one  day,  he  can  affemble  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  in  a few  days  more  100,000.  His 
troops,  however,  are  deftitute  of  courage  and  erndutf,  and 
obftrve  neither  order  nor  difeipline  ; and,  indeed,  are  merely 
a cowardly  tumultuous  rabble,  which  leave  him  expofed  to 
the  incurfions  of  pirates  and  robbers,  that  are  fuffered  to 
pillage  and  dedroy,  and  fometimes  to  advance  even  to  the 
capital.  The  arms  ufed  by  them  are  fw'ords,  poniards,  ja- 
velins, bows,  and  poifoned  arrows. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  is  Benin.  The  other  princi- 
pal towns,  or  rather  villages,  are  Bododo,  Arebo,  Agatton, 
Awerri,  and  Meiberg. 

Ail  the  (laves  purchafed  on  this  part  of  the  African  coad, 
except  a tribe  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  “ Mocoes,”  are 
called  in  the  Wed  Indies  “ Eboes,”  probably  from  Arebo, 
on  the  river  Benin.  In  language  they  differ  botli  from  the 
Gold  Coad  negroes,  and  thofe  of  Whydah,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpe&s  from  each  other  ; and  in  complexion  they  are  much 
more  yellow  than  the  others  ; but  their  colour  is  a fickly  hue, 
and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  fuffufed  with  bile,  even  when  they 
are  in  perfedt  health.  Thefe  Eboes  appear,  in  general,  to  be 
the  lowed  and  mod  wretched  of  all  the  nations  of  Africa. 
The  great  objection  to  them  as  (laves  is,  their  conditutional 
timidity,  and  defponder.cy  of  mind  ; which  lead  them  very 
frequently  to  feek,  in  a voluntary  death,  a refuge  from  their 
own  melancholy  refledtions.  They  require,  therefore,  the 
gentled  and  milded  treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their  fitua- 
tion  ; but  if  their  confidence  be  once  gained,  they  manifed 
as  great  fidelity,  affedtion,  and  gratitude,  as  can  reafonably 
be  expected  from  men  in  a date  of  flavery.  The  females  of 
this  nation  are  better  labourers  than  the  men,  probably  from 
having  been  more  hardly  treated  in  Africa.  Thefe  Eboes, 
notwithdanding  the  dtpreffion  and  timidity  which  they  ma- 
nifed, on  their  fird  arrival  in  the  Wed  Indies,  and  which 
give  them  an  air  of  foftnefs  and  fubmifiion,  forming  a ftrik- 
ing  contrad  to  the  frank  and  fearlefs  temper  of  the  Ivoroman- 
tyn  Negroes,  are  in  reality  more  favage  than  the  people  of 
the  Gold  Coad  ; infomuch,  that  many  tribes  among  them, 
and  eipecially  the  Mocos  tribe,  have  been  accudomed  to  the 
(hocking  pradlice  of  feeding  on  human  fle(h.  In  their  religi- 
ous worfhip,  they  adore  certain  reptiles,  of  which  the  guana, 
a fpecies  of  lizard,  is  in  the  highed  edimation,  and  in  the  wor- 
ffiip  of  this  animal,  it  is  faid,  that  they  offer  human  facrifices. 
Mod.  Un.  Hid.  vol.  xiii.  p.  272,  Si c.  Edward’s  Hilt.  Wed. 
Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

Benin,  a city  of  Africa,,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  above 
deferibed.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Benin,  or  For- 
mofa, about  69  miles  from  Agatton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  is  faid  to  be  4 miles  in  circumference,  and  to  contain  30 
long,  broad,  and  draight  dreets  of  low  houfes.  Thedreets  are 
adorned  with  a variety  of  (hops  filled  with  European  wares, 
as  well  as  the  commodities  of  the  country,  fuch  as  cattle, 
cotton,  and  elephant’s  teeth.  In  their  markets  they  expofe 
to  fale,  for  food,  dogs,  of  which  the  Negroes  are  fond  ; and 
alforoaded  monkies,  apes,  and  baboons.  Bats,  rats,  lizards, 
dried  in  the  fun,  palm-wine,  and  fruit,  form  the  mod  luxu- 
rious entertainment,  and  dand  always  expofed  to  falc  in  the 
dreets.  As  the  country  affords  no  done,  the  houfes  are  built 
with  mud  and  clay,  covered  with  reeds  or  draw  ; and  they 
are  feparated  from  one  another  by  chafms  and  ruins,  that 
indicate  its  decay.  The  entrance  into  the  city  is  by  a gate 
of  wood,  which  is  defended  by  a badioo  of  mud  and  earth  : 
and  it  is  furrounded  by  a deep  ditch  40  feet  wide.  A guard 
is  dationed  at  this  gate  to  receive  the  tolls,  duties,  and  im- 
pods  colle&ed  from  the  metchandize.  None  but  natives  are 
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permitted  to  live  in  the  city  ■ and  of  thefe  fome  are  wealthy, 
ana  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade,  which  is  committed  to  their 
wives,  who  go  to  all  the  circumjacent  villages,  and  traffick 
iu  ail  forts  of  merchandize,  and  who  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
greateft  part  of  their  gains  to  their  hufbands.  A principal 
part  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  royal  palace,  which  is 
more  diPcinguifhed  by  the  extent  of  its  ebmenfions  than  by  tiie 
commodioufnefs  or  elegance  of  the  ftrudlure.  All  the  male 
flaves  in  this  town  are  foreigners  ; for  the  inhabitants  cannot 
be  fold  for  Oaves,  and  only  bear  the  name  of  the  king’s 
Oaves.  This  is  one  of  the  European  marts  for  the  purc.hafe 
of  flaves.  N.  lat.  6°  xo'.  E.  long.  50  6'. 

Benin,  River  of  called  by  Juan  Alfonfo  de  Aveiro,  a 
Portuguefe,  who  is  faid  to  have  firft  difcoverea  the  coun- 
try, Formofa,  on  account  of  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  its 
banks  ; a cenfiderable  river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Be- 
nin. It  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  branches  ; and  has  fome 
towns  or  villages  on  its  banks,  in  which  Europeans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Dutch,  carry  on  a commerce.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  its  adjacent  fcenery,  the  air  is  noxious  and 
peftilential, 'on  account  of  the  vapours  exhaled  by  the  fun’s 
heat  from  its  marfliy  banks  ; and  it  is  much  infelied  by  the 
mofquito  flies.  The  entrance  into  this  river  is  in  N.  lat.  6° 
38',  and  E.  long.  40  47'. 

Benin-ZDs-j*,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Nevers. 
The  place  contains  1583,  and  the  canton  10,565  inhabitants  : 
the  territory  includes  350  kiiiometres,  and  21  communes. 

BENISH  Days,  among  the  Egyptians,  a term  for  three 
days  of  the  week,  which  are  days  of  Irfs  ceremony  in  reli- 
gion than  the  other  four,  and  have  their  name  from  the 
len'i/h,  a garment  of  common  ufe,  not  of  ceremony.  In 
Cairo,  011  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and  Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the 
bafliaw’s  divan  ; and  thefe  are  the  general  days'  of  bufnlefs. 
Fridays  they  flay  at  home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ; 
but  though  this  is  their  day  of  devotion,  they  never  abftain 
from  buflnefs.  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  are  the 
benifli  days,  in  which  they  throw  off  all  bufinefs  and  cere- 
mony, and  go  to  their  little  fummer-honfes  in  the  country. 

BENISOUEF,  in  Geography , a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
welt  fide  of  the  Nile.  According  to  Savary,  it  is  half  a 
league  in  circumference  ; and  Sonnini  fays,  that  of  all  the 
places  fituated  along  the  Nile,  from  Cairo,  or  for  the  fpace 
of  more  than  30  leagues,  this  is  the  largelt,  as  well  as  the 
molt  affluent.  The  houfes  are  only  cottages  of  brick  and 
earth,  coarfely  conftrudted  ; but  the  lofty  minarets,  vying  in 
height  with  the  furrounding  date-trees,  and  difcovered  through 
their  higheft  branches,  prefent  an  agreeable  objed  to  the 
view.  A manufadure  of  coarfe  carpets  renders  this  a com- 
mercial town  ; and  the  adjacent  plains  are  fertile  and  pro- 
dudlive,  fo  that  the  people  who  cultivate  them  appear  lefs 
diftreffed  and  wretched  than  thofe  who  live  near  the  capi- 
tal. Benifouef  is  the  refldence  of  a bey,  or,  in  his  abfence, 
of  a kiafchcf,  who  levies  with  an  armed  force  his  arbitrary 
tributes.  Over  againft  Benifouef  ftands  the  village  of 
“ Baird,”  partly  inhabited  by  Copts  ; and  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  diftance  of  3 leagues,  is  “ Bebe,”  a 
large  village,  the  refldence  of  a kiafchcf,  where  are  amofque 
and  a convent  of  Copts.  Benifouef  lies  in  N.  lat.  >29°  14'. 
E.  long.  30°  58'. 

BENITO,  St.  a fmall  ifland  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  furrounded  with  rocks 
and  iflets.  N.  lat.  27°  41'.  E.  long.  244°  38'. 

Benito,  St . or  St*  Rennet,  a river  of  Benin,  in  Africa, 
that  difcharges  itfelf  7 leagues  S.  by  W.  from  the  bight  of 
Biafra,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  riverCampo,  into  the  gulf 
of  Guinea.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  river  ftands  a great  hill, 
called  the  Hayburn.  N.  lat.  1°  45'.  E.  long.  8°  io'. 
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BENIVIENI,  Girolamo,  in  Biography,  was  bom  at 
Florence,  in  1452,'  and  contributed  under  the  aufpices  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to  reclaim  tire  Italian  poetry  from  its 
mean  and  trivial  ftate,  and  to  renew  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  principal  topic  of  Benivieni  was 
divine  love,  which  be  cloathed  with  the  fentrments  of  Plato, 
nifm,  and  thus  obfeured  the  poetical  beauties  of  his  works 
by  myfticiim.  He  was  eiteemed  on  account  of  his  integrity 
and  virtue,  and  employed  by  Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola,  as 
his  almoner.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1542,  and  was  burned 
in  the  iarne  tomb  with  his  friend  Pico.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Florence  in  1500,  and  again  with  additions  in 
1519.  Nouv.  Did.  H;it. 

BEND  A WE  US,  in  Geography , a lofty  mountain,  being 
the  chief  fumimt  of  the  Grampian  chain,  near  Kenmore,  in 
Perthfiiire,  Scotland.  One  of  its  Tides  rifes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  and,  affirming  a conical  fhape,  elevates  its  fum- 
mit  about  4015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

BENLOjA,  in  Ichthyology , the  name  by  which  the 
Swedes  call  the  common  bleak , cyprinus  cilburnus  of  Lin- 
r.ceus. 

BENLOMOND,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Scotland, 
fituated  in  the  parifh  or  Buchannon,  in  Dumbartonfhire- 
Though  not  fo  lofty  as  Bennevis  or  Bcnlawers,  yet  its  infulated 
fituation,  with  refpedl  totheneighbouringhill3,  and  broad  lake 
cf  Loch  Lomond  fpreading  at  its  bafe,  give  it  great  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  It  is  computed  to  be  3260  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  3240  from  the  furface  of  the  lake.  The 
form  it  affumes  nearly  refembles  a truncated  cone,  and  its 
fidcs,  particularly  towards  the  lake,  are  finely  mantled  with 
natural  woods.  Its  north  fide  is  exceedingly  fteep,  but  on 
the  fouth-weft  it  may  be  eafily  afeended.  On  the  north-eaft 
fide  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Forth,  which,  like  moll  moun- 
tain ftreams,  foon  becomes  a rapid  river,  and  is  alternately 
feen  expanding  into  a lake,  or  darting  over  fome  craggy  pre- 
cipices. Benlomorid  is  moftly  compofed  of  granite,  mter- 
fperfed  with  large  maffes  of  quartz,  and  near  the  bafe  are 
large  ftrata  of  micaceous  fchiftus,  fome  of  which  is  alfo 
found  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland. 

BENNA,  in  Britijh  Antiquity,  a kind  of  carriage,  which 
was  ufed  for  travelling  rather  than  for  war.  It  contained 
two  or  more  perfons,  who  were  called  “ CombeRnones,” 
from  their  fitting  together  in  this  machine.  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  “ Ben,”  or  pen, 
which  fignifies  head,  or  chief ; and  thefe  carriages  might, 
perhaps,  have  got  this  appellation  from  the  high  rank  of 
the  perfons  who  nfed  them. 

BENNAVENNA,  or  Bannavanto,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Britain,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  placed 
by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Stukely,  at  Weedou,  a village  fix 
miles  weft  of  Northampton,  but  by  Mr.  Horfley,  for  reafons 
which  he  has  ftated,  and  which  feem  to  be  fatisfadtory,  at 
or  near  Daventry. 

BENNECKSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Klettenberg  ; 22  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Halbei ftadt. 

BENNECUM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Gutlderland,  2 
miles  north  of  Wageningen. 

BENNET,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Raynton,  in  Som.rfelfhire,  about  the  year  1617.  After  the 
ufual  fchool  education,  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1632,  where  he  proceedtd  bachelor,  and 
then  mafter  of  arts,  but  feems  to  have  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  medicine  at  Leyden,  or  fome  other  univerfity,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  dodor.  He  then  came  to  London,  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  appears  to 
have  had  a confiderable  fhare  of  reputation  and  pradice,  In 
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1646,  he  publiflied  “ Theatrum  tabidorum,  feu  phthifeos, 
atrophia;,  et  Iiedtica;,  xenodochium,”  Svo.  London  : a work 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  abftrufe  and  theoretical.  He 
made  a number  of  curious  experiments  to  difcover  the  qua- 
lities of  the  b'eod  in  pluhiaca!  patients.  He  had  feen  dif- 
eafes  oi  die  breaft,  he  fays,  relieved  by  difcharges  from  the 
legs  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  phthifical  complaints  occafi- 
cned  by  fupprcfEng  hremorrhnge  from  the  noftrils.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  confumption  not  imfrequently  occurs  in  Eng- 
land, unattended  with  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  work  has 
been  tranflated  into  mofl  of  the  modern  language;?,  and 
pa  fled  through  numerous  editions,  though  now  aim  off  for- 
gotten. He  alio  rcpublifhcd,  with  obfervations,  Mount’s 
treatife,  called  “ Health’s  Improvement.”  He  died  tabid, 
iu  April  1655,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  emp'oy 
fo  much  of  his  time  and  labour  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
the  difeafe  from  his  own  (offerings.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pradi. 

Bennet,  Henry,  earl  of  Arlington,  an  eminent  ftatef- 
man,  and  favourite  minister  of  king  Charles  II.  was  born  of 
a good  family  in  the  county  of  Middle  ft x,  in  i6;8,  edu- 
cated .at  Chrilt-church  college,  in  the  univerfi  y of  Oxford, 
where  he  d i ft i n g u i filed  hirnjeif  by  his  applxation,  and  by  his 
turn  for  English  poetry  ; and  upon  the  king’s  coming  to 
Oxford,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  entered  him- 
felf  into  his  fervice,  both  as  a volunteer  in  the  r >yal  army,  and 
as  private  fecretary  to  lord  Digby,  fecretary  of  Hate.  Upon 
the  failure  of  the  royal  catife,  he  went  over  to  the  continent, 
and  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  poffeffed  the 
full  confidence  and  efteem  of  the  royal  family.  1111658,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  and  was 
fent  by  him  in  the  quality  of  his  minifter  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid. Soon  after  the  king’s  reiforation,  fir  Henry  Bennet  was 
recalled  from  Madrid,  and  in  1662,  promoted  to  the  office 
of  fecretary  of  if  ate.  In  1664,  he  was  created  baren  of  Ar- 
lington, and  at  that  time  was  confidered  as  the  king’s  chief 
minifter  and  favoured  fervant.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  party  who  procured  the  fall  of  the  chan- 
cellor Clarendon.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  chiefly 
entrufted  to  him,  and  he  had  a great  fhare  in  the  firit 
Hutch  war.  About  this  time  he  introduced  Mr.  (after- 
wards fir)  Win.  Temple,  into  public  employment.  He  form- 
ed one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  miniftry  of  that 
period,  diifinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  cabal.  From 
the  collection  of  letters,  publifiied  by  John  Hairy  mp!e  it  ap- 
pears, that  lord  Arlington  was  one  of  the  commiffioners, 
who,  in  1670,  concluded  and  figned  at  Hover,  with  Moitf. 
Colbert,  the  French  ambaffador,  a fecret  league  between 
Charles  II.  of  England,  and  Lewis  XIV,  of  France;  by 
which  Charles  agreed  to  declare  himfelf  a Roman  catholic, 
and  to  engage  in  a war  for  the  deftruCtion  of  the  United 
Provinces.  By  one  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  ftipuiated, 
that  his  mad  Chriftian  majefty  was  to  furnifh  the  king  of 
England,  before  he  declared  himfelf  a catholic,  with  the 
fum  of  200,000  /.  fterhng.  In  confideration  probably  of 
this  iervice,  however  reproachful  to  thofe  who  conducted  it, 
and  degrading  to  the  king  their  mafttr,  and  as  a recompence 
for  other  minifterial  duties,  lord  Arlington  was  raifed,  in 
1 67  2,  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Arlington,  and  Vifcount  Thet- 
ford,  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  1674, 
Ids  conduCf,  and  that  of  his  colleagues  in  office,  fell  under 
the  fufpicion  of  the  commons  ; and  an  impeachment  was 
moved  againft  him,  whic-h  he  eicaped  by  a fmail  majority.  In 
that  year  he  exchanged  the  office  of  fecretary  of  Hate  for 
the  lefs  refpor.Gble,  and  merely  honorary  one,  of  lord  cham- 
berlain : and  foon  after  he  was  deputed,  with  two  other  com- 
miffioners, on  bufinefs  of  importance  to  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
but  not  fucceeding  in  the  conduct  of  it,  his  intereit  at  court 


declined.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his  effected  zeal  againft 
popery,  though  he  had  been  always  regarded  as  a fecret 
friend  to  the  popifh  party,  and  was  in  reality  a convert  to 
that  religion.  He  retained  however,  in  outward  aopear- 
ance,  the  favour  of  the  king  ; and  after  the  acceffion  of 
James  II.  who  had  no  affection  for  him,  he  retained  the  of- 
fice of  chamberlain.  He  died  in  July,  1685,  having  pre- 
vioii fly,  on  his  death-bed,  as  it  is  faid,  reconciled  himfelf  to 
tiie  church  of  Rome.  By  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of 
Lewis  de  Naffau,  lord  of  Beverwaert  in  Holland,  he  left  one 
daughter,  married  to  the  earl  of  Eufton,  afterwards  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  fon  of  (Marks  II. 

“ The  chara&er  of  lord  Arlington  feems  to  have  been 
that  of  a thorough  courtier  ; accommodating,  eafy,  artful, 
with  the  habits  of  public  bufinefs,  rather  than  extenfive  abi- 
lities, and  the  moderation  of  timidity  rather  than  the  re- 
ffraint  of  principle.  He  had  little  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
iifi  conftitution,  and  lefs  regard  to  it  ; but  tie  wanted  lirm- 
nefs  ar.d  refolution  to  take  the  lead  in  arbitrary  meafures. 
His  public  letters,  when  fecretary,  were  pubh filed  in  1701, 
2 vols.  Svo.”  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Sahibury  in  1673,  ai!<^ 
fent  for  completing  his  education  to  St.John’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1O8S.  Before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  21  years,  he  took  the  degrees  of  bache- 
lor and  mafter  of  arts ; and  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege. In  1695,  he  wrote  a copy  of  Hebrew  verfes  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  collection 
of  verfes  on  that  occafion.  In  1699,  he  entered  into  the 
controveHy  between  the  church  and  the  d’ffi -nters,  and  pub- 
1 : filed  “An  Anfwer  to  the  diffenters’  pleas  for  reparation,  or 
an  abridgement  of  the  London  cafes.”  In  the  year  i/co, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  St.  James’s  at  Colcheller, 
where  he  became  a very  popular  preacher.  Huring  his  re- 
iidence  in  this  place,  he  publifhed  “ A confutation  of  Po- 
pery,” feveral  tracts  of  contrcverfy  with  the  diffenters  on  the 
fubjedt  of  “ Schifm,”  and  alfo  “ A confutation  of  Quaker- 
ilm.”  Pie  alfo  publifhed  “ A Paraphrafe,  with  Annotations 
upon  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,”  with  two  letters  relat- 
ing to  the  fame  fubjedt ; and  “ The  Rights  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Chriftian  Church.”  About  the  year  1711,  he  took  the 
degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity.  As  his  popularity  declined  at 
Coichefter,  and  his  (alary,  which  partly  depended  on  volun- 
tary fubferiptions,  was  reduced  from  30 o /.  to  60/.  a year, 
he  determined  to  remove  to  London,  and  accordingly  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  deputy  chaplain  to  Chelfea  hofpital  ; and 
this  appointment  was  fueceeded  by  the  two  ledlurefhips  of  St, 
Olave’s,  Southwark,  and  St.  Lawrence  Jury.  Before  his  re- 
moval to  London  in  1716,  he  publifhed,  in  1714,  .an  8vo. 
treatife,  intitled  “ Hiredlions  for  ftuaying;”  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  “ Effay  on  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  Reli- 
gion, &c.  and  the  cafe  of  fubfeription  to  the  articles  con- 
bdered  in  point  oflaw,  hiftory,  and  confidence,  with  a pre- 
fatory epiftle  to  Anthony  Collins,  Efq.”  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  “ Priellcraft  in  Perfection,”  publifhed  in  Lon- 
don in  1709.  In  1716,  he  publifiied  a pamphet,  entitled 
“ The  Nonjurors’  feparation  from  the  church  of  England 
examined,  and  found  to  be  fchifmatical  on  their  own  princi- 
ples,” and  a fermon  on  “ The  cafe  of  the  Reformed  Epif- 
copal  churches  in  Great  Poland,-  and  Polifb  Pruifia.”  Soon 
after,  he  was  prefented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  which  afforded  him 
a liberal  income,  amounting,  after  feveral  deduftions,  to  400/. 
a year.  For  tills  preferment  he  was  indebted  to  the  private 
interference  and  recommendation  of  bifhop  Hoadiy.  After 
his  fettlement  in  this  parifh,  in  1717,  his  tranquillity  was 
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interrupted  by  fome  law-fuits  in  which  he  was  engaged  for 
recovering  dues  thst  belonged  to  the  church.  However,  he 
publifhed,  in  the  fame  year  “ A Spital  Sermon  and  in 
J 7 1 S,  “ A Difcourfe  of  the  ever-bleff;d  Trinity  in  Unity, 
with  an  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
th"  Trinity.”  From  this  time  the  haraffed  ftate  of  his  mind, 
and  the  weight  of  parochial  duties,  prevented  his  undertaking 
any  new  work,  except  “ An  Hebrew  Grammar,”  publifhed 
at  London,  in  1716,  8vo.  and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
as  want  to  learn  Hebrew  without  the  afiitlance  of  a mailer. 
He  died  at  London  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  ninth  of  October  1728,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  church.  Dr.  Bennet,  though  a man  of  ftrong  paflions, 
and  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  charge  of  haughtinefs, 
was  diitinguilhed  by  his  piety  and  integrity,  by  the  diligence 
and  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudies  and 
duties  of  his  proftfiion,  and  by  his  extenfive  learning,  more 
efpecially  by  his  Ikill  in  the  oriental  and  other  learned  lan- 
guages. As  an  acute  reafoner  and  accurate  textuary,  he  had 
few  equals.  His  talents  for  controvetfial  writing,  which 
perhaps  he  indulged  to  excefs,  gave  him  a decided  advantage, 
particularly  in  his  difputes  with  diflenters,  over  incompetent 
antagonifls ; but  on  fome  occafions  they  led  him  to  recur  to 
diitindlions  and  refinements,  which  would  not  always  bear 
examination,  and  which  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  his 
adverfaries.  Several  of  his  writings,  as  they  related  to  tem- 
porary controverlies,  have  been  configned  to  oblivion,  Thofe 
which  have  excited  attention  in  modern  times,  are  his  “ Dif- 
courfe of  the  trinity,”  and  his  “Cafe  of  Subfcription  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.”  His  explication 
of  the  Trinity  has  been  charged  with  inclining  to  that  hete- 
rodoxy which  he  wilhed  to  avoid,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  he  fincerely  abhorred : and  his  defence  of  fubferip- 
tion  has  undergone  fome  fevere  flri&ures  by  the  acute  and 
learned  author  of  the  “ Confeflional.”  It  redounds  much 
to  the  honour  both  of  Dr.  Bennet  and  bifhop  Hoadly,  when 
we  conlider  the  difparity  of  their  opinions,  that  the  latter 
contributed  to  the  preferment  of  the  former.  Gen.  Did. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bennet,  Herb,  in  Botany.  See  Geum. 

BENNEVENAGH,  in  Geography,  a large  mountain  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  province 
of  Ullfer,  Ireland,  about  8 miles  weft  of  Coleraine. 
BEN-NEVIS.  See  Ben-A^iw. 

BENNI,  in  Ichthyology,  a name  given  by  Bofc  after  Son- 
nini,  to  the  fpecies  of  Cyprinus  which  inhabits  the  river 
Nile,  and  is  deferibed  by  Forfkal  under  the  fpecific  name  of 
bynni.  See  Bynni. 

BENNINGTON,  in  Geography,  a county  of  America, 
in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Vermont,  bounded  by  Windham 
county  on  the  eaft,  the  ftate  of  New  York  on  the  weft,  Rut- 
land county  on  the  north,  and  the  ftate  of  Mafiachufetts 
on  the  fouth.  It  contains  19  townfliips,  of  which  Bennington 
and  Manchefter  are  the  chief.  It  has  12,2^4  inhabitants, 
including  16  flaves.  The  mountains  abound  with  iron  ore, 
which  employs  already  a furnace  and  two  forges. 

Bennington,  the  fhire  town  of  the  above  county,  and 
the  principal  town  in  Vermont,  including  in  the  compadl 
part  of  the  town  about  160  houfes,  is  fituated  near  the  foot 
of  the  green  mountain,  near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the 
(fate,  24  miles  eafterly  from  the  jundlion  of  Hudfon  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  and  about  52  miles  from  the  fouth  end  of 
lake  Champlain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  eaft  and  fouth  bays  ; 
55  miles  from  Rutland,  202  north-eafterly  from  New  York, 
and  300  in  the  fame  direftion  from  Philadelphia.  N.lat. 
42°42'.  W.  long.  740  10'.  It  has  a number  of  elegant 
houfes,  and  is  a fiourifhing  town,  containing  2400  inhabit- 
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ants.  Its  public  buildings  are  a congregational  church,  a 
court-houfe,  and  gaol.  It  is  the  oldeft  town  in  the  ftate, 
having  been  firft  fettled  in  1764.  Within  the  townfhip  iff 
mount  Anthony,  which  rifes  to  a great  height  in  a conical 
form.  The  defeat  of  the  Britifh  in  two  battles  fought  near 
this  town,  in  1777,  contributed  in  a great  meafure  to  the 
fubfequent  furrender  of  genera!  Burgoyne’s  army. 

BENNiSCH,  a town  of  Silefta,  in  the  principality  of 
Jagerndotf. 

BENOIST,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Gien  ; 6 leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Orleans. 

Benoist,  St.  du  Sau/t,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Argenton  ; leagues  S.S.W.  of  Argenton. 
N.  lat.  46°  27'.  E.  long.  i°  17'. 

Benoist,  St.  de  Seyjfieu , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Belley,  i|  league  fouth  weft  of  Belley. 

BENOIT,  or  Benedictus,  Renatus,  in  Biography,  a 
famous  dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  curate  of  St.  Euilathius 
at  Paris,  was  born  at  Sevenieres  near  Angers  ; and  being  a 
fecret  favourer  of  the  proteftarit  religion,  he  publifhed,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  a French  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  reformed  minifters  of  Geneva  ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  publifhed,  it  was  condemned.  Benoit 
was  appointed  by  Henry  III.  in  1587,  regius  profeflor  of 
divinity  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris  ; and  fome  time 
before  the  death  of  this  prince,  he  publifhed  a book,  entitled 
“ The  Catholic  Apology,”  the  defign  of  which  was  to 
fhew  that  the  proteftant  religion,  profefied  by  Henry,  was  no 
juft  reafon  for  depriving  him  of  his  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  France.  This  was  followed,  in  1590,  by  a defence 
of  the  fame  book.  Benoit  afterwards  aflilted  at  the  affem- 
hly  in  which  Henry  IV.  abjured  the  reformed  religion  ; and 
he  was  promoted  by  the  king,  in  1597,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Troyes  in  Champagne  ; but  he  was  fo  obnoxious  to  the  pope, 
on  account  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  his  favour  to  the 
proteftants,  and  his  ftrenuous  affertion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  that  he  could  never  obtain  his  bull,  to  be 
inftal led  : however,  he  retained  the  temporalities  till  the  year 
1604,  when  he  refigned  the  bifhopric.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1608.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes,  which  are 
now  not  worth  mentioning.  Gen.  Didi. 

Benoit,  Elias,  a learned  French  proteftant  minifter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edidl  of  Nantes,  he  fought  refuge  in  Holland,  and  became 
pallor  in  the  church  at  Delf,  where  he  died  in  1728.  He 
was  patient,  timid,  fubmiffive,  and  laborious,  and  in  his  do- 
meftic  connexion  he  found  ample  occafion  for  the  exercife  of 
the  virtues  that  diftinguifhed  his  charadler.  Of  his  wife  he 
gives  the  following  account : “ I married  a wife  poffeffed 
of  all  the  faults  that  could  torment  a peaceable  hufband  5 
covetous,  pert,  peevifh,  and  capricious  ; by  her  unwearied 
fpirit  of  contradidlion,  fhe  plagued,  in  every  poflible  way,  her 
wretched  mate  for  the  fpace  of  47  years.”  His  only  relief 
was  inceffant  ftudy,  the  fruits  of  which  were  the  following 
publications,  written  in  French,  viz.  “ A Hiftory  of  and 
Apology  for  the  Retreat  of  the  Paftors  on  account  of  the 
Perfecntion  in  France,”  i2mo.  16S8  ; “ A Hiftory  of  the 
edidl  of  Nantes,”  5 vols.  4to.  Delft.  1693  ; and  “ Mifcel- 
laneous  Remarks,  critical  and  hiftorical,  on  Toland’s  two 
Diflertations,”  8vo.  17x2.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

Benoit,  Father,  a learned  Maronite,  whofe  Arabic 
name  was  Ambarach , was  born  at  Gufla,  in  Phoenicia,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1663.  Having  ftudied  from  the  age  of  nine 
years  to  twenty-two,  in  the  Maronite  college  at  Rome,  he 
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returned  to  the  eaft,  and  was  ordained  prieft  by  the  Maro- 
nite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  from  thence  be  was  fent  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  tranfadt  Come  affairs  relating  to  the  church 
at  Antioch.  Previoufly  to  his  propofed  return,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Florence  by  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  where  he 
was  employed  in  arranging  the  types  which  Ferdinand  de 
Medicis  had  caufed  to  be  tounded  for  printing  books  in  the 
oriental  languages.  Under  his  infpedlion  feveral  eaftern  ma- 
nufcripts  were  printed.  Cofmo,  in  order  to  retain  Benoit  in 
his  fervice,  appointed  him  Hebrew  profeffor  at  the  univerfity 
of  Pifa,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  charac- 
ter and  learning  among  the  literati  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of 
44,  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  was  employed 
by  Clement  XI.  as  one  of  the  correctors  of  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  fathers;  and  on  the  folicitation  of  cardinal  Qui- 
rini,  whom  he  had  affifted  in  his  iludies,  he  pubiifhed,  at  an 
advanced  age,  an  edition  of  “ Ephrem  Syrus;”  the  two  frit 
volumes  of  which,  begun  in  1730,  were,  after  twelve  years’ 
labour,  given  to  the  public;  but  in  1742,  whilft  he  was 
profecuting  the  third,  and  after  he  had  advanced  through 
one  half  of  it,  he  was  carried  off  by  a fevere  illnefs  in  his 
80th  year.  This  volume  was  completed  by  AfTemanni,  in 
1743.  Benoit  alfo  tranflated  part  of  the  Greek  Menology, 
and  wrote  fome  differtations  relating  to  the  works  of  Ephrem 
Syrus.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Benoit,  du  Sault,  St.  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  La  Blanc.  The  place  contains  1081,  and 
the  canton  10,516  inhabitants;  the  territory  includes  355 
kiliometres,  and  14  communes. 

BENON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Rochefort;  5^  leagues  N.N.E.  from  Rochefort. 

BENOU,  a town  of  Arabia,  no  miles  fouth-eail  from 
El  Catif. 

BENOWN,  the  capital  of  Ludamar,  an  interior  king- 
dom of  Africa,  placed  by  Rennell  in  N.  lat.  15°  6'.  W. 
long.  6°  58k  See  Ludamar. 

BEN  RAD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg;  7 miles  S.S.E.  of  Duffeldorp. 

BENSEN.  See  Be  NESSOW. 

BENSBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Well- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg;  7 miles  eaft  of  Mulheim. 

BENSERADE,  Isaac  de,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Lions,  near  Roan,  in  Normandy, 
in  1612.  The  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  the  pleafantry  of 
his  converfation,  were  well  calculated  to  fecure  his  reception 
at  court,  and  to  promote  his  advancement  under  the  patron- 
age of  cardinals  de  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  provided 
for  him  in  a liberal  manner  by  gifts  and  penfions.  The  poe- 
try in  which  he  excelled  was  that  of  the  gallant  and  fatirical 
kind,  compofed  for  the  court-ballets,  before  operas  came 
into  vogue;  and  in  thefe  he  ingenioufly  adapted  to  the  per- 
fonages  of  antiquity  the  known  charadlers  and  adventures 
ofthofe  who  reprefented  their  parts  in  fiction.  His  fuccefs 
in  this  way  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  for  turning  all 
Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  into  rondeaus;  but  this  work,  though 
favoured  by  the  king,  and  fet  off  by  all  the  ornaments  of 
engraving,  was  ridiculed  from  its  firft  appearance.  As  he 
aimed  at  point  and  conceit,  the  prevalence  of  a better  tafte 
in  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  funk  him  into  negledl.  In  1674, 
he  was  chofen  a member  of  the  French  academy.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  abandoned  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Gentilly,  where  he  embellifhed  his  houfe  and  gardens  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments  that  indicated  his  poetical  genius.  He 
was  much  affluSted  with  the  ftone,  the  excruciating  pain  of 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  endured  with  fortitude  and  refigna- 
tion.  His  later  years  were  confccrated  to  works  of  piety 


and  devotion;  and  he  tranflated  alnvft  all  the  Pfalms.  He 
died  in  16 91  ; aqd  after  his  death  his  works  were  printed  in 
two  volumes.  Gen.  Didl.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hill. 

BENSHAUSEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  county  of  Henneburg  • 7 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Smalkalden. 

BENSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  archbilhopric  of  Mayence ; 20  miles 
north  of  Heidelberg. 

BENSON,  George,  in  Biography,  a diffenting  divine  of 
confiderable  reputation  for  biblical  learning,  was  born  at  Great 
Salkeld  in  Cumberland,  on  the  1 ft  of  September  1 699.  When 
he  had  finifhed  his  preparatory  ftudies,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation for  the  miniftry  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  At 
Abingdon  in  Berkfhire,  where  he  firft  fettled  aspaltorin  the 
year  1723,  he  continued  for  about  feven  years;  and  befides  a 
fedulous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  employed  his 
time  in  a critical  ftudy  of  the  facred  writings.  His  firft 
work,  pubiifhed  during  his  refidence  in  this  town,  was  “ A 
Defence  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Prayer,”  accompanied 
with  a tranflation  of  a difeourfe  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  on  the 
fame  fubjedl,  together  with  remarks  upon  it.  A new'  edi- 
tion of  this,  and  of  his  piece  on  predeftination,  was  pubiifhed 
in  1737,  under  the  title  of  “Two  Letters  to  a Friend,  &c.” 
In  1729,  he  left  Abingdon,  and  removed  to  the  charge  of 
a congiegation  in  Southwark,  with  which  he  continued  for 
eleven  years.  In  1731,  he  pubiifhed  “A  Paraphrafe  and 
Notes  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  Philemon,”  in  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Locke;  and  to  this  he  added  “ An  Ap- 
pendix, (hewing  that  St.  Paul  could  neither  be  an  enthulialt 
nor  an  impoftor,  and  eonfequently  the  Chriftian  religion  mufl 
be,  as  he  has  reprefented  it,  heavenly  and  divine.”  This 
argument  was  afterwards  illuftrated  and  improved  in  the  moft 
mafterly  manner  by  lord  Lyttelton.  This  work,  being  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  public,  was  fucceeded  by  Para- 
phrafes  and  Notes,  after  the  fame  manner,  on  the  two  epiftles 
to  the  Theffalonians,  the  firft  and  fecond  epiftles  of  Timothy, 
and  the  epiftle  to  Titus;  together  with  differtations  on  feve- 
ral important  fubjedfs,  particularly  on  infpiratipn.  In  1735, 
he  pubiifhed,  in  three  thin  volumes,  4to.  “ The  Hiftory  of 
the  firft  planting  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  taken  from  the  Adis 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  their  Epiftles,  &c.”  A fecond  edition 
of  this  work,  commonly  bound  up  in  one  large  volume, 
w’as  pubiifhed  in  1756.  In  1740,  Mr.  Benfon  was  chofen 
paftor  of  the  congregation  of  proteftant  diffenters,  in  Crouched 
Friars,  London,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Harris;  and  in  this 
connection,  with  the  learned  and  candid  Dr.  Lardner  as  his 
affiftant  for  fome  years,  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  6th  of  April,  1762.  In  1743,  he  pnb- 
lifhed  his  treatife  “ On  the  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures;”  and  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  abilities  and  learning,  the  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divi- 
nity. Dr.  Benfon,  having  finifhed  thofe  epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
on  which  he  intended  to  write  Paraphrafes  and  Notes,  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  feven  catho- 
lic epiftles,  viz.  that  of  St.  James,  the  two  epiftles  of  St. 
Peter,  that  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  three  epiftles  of  St.  John. 
A volume  of  mifcellaneous  fermons,  in  1747,  was  the  laft  of 
his  public  works.  His  pofthumous  writings,  edited  by  Dr. 
Amory,  appeared  two  years  after  his  death,  containing  a 
life  of  Chrift,  and  other  theological  effays.  The  labours  of  Dr. 
Benfon  in  facred  literature  met  with  a very  favourable  recep- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  truly  inquifnive  and  learned,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a friendly  acquaintance  and  correfpondence 
with  many  perfons,  eminent  for  their  literature  ard  rank  in  , 
the  efUblilhed  church,  as  well  as  among  the  diffenters.  Of- 
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ttiffe  we  may  enumerate  fir  Peter  King,  lord  chancellor  of 
England;  lord  Barrington;  archbilhop  Herring;  bifhops 
H oddly . Butler,  and  Convbeare ; Dr.  Leland,  and  Dr.  Duchai 
of  Ireland;  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhewof  New  England;  profcffor 
Michael  is  of  Gottingen;  Dr.  Wifhart  of  Edinburgh;  Dr. 
Watts  of  London:  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich;  and  Mr.  Bourn 
of  Birmingham.  His  commentaries  and  notes  rn  the. epif- 
tles  are  defervedly  held  in  high  eftimarion.  The  learned 
John  David  Michaelis,  one  of  the  proidfors  in  the  univeriity 
of  Gottingen,  propofed  tranflating  them  into  Latin,  and  in 
1746,  publiftied  his  paraphrafe  on  the  epiftlc  of  St.  James, 
with  additional  notes.  Several  of  his  other  tra&s  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  M,  Bamberger,  a proteftant  divine  at 
Berlin.  As  a zealous  friend  to  religious  toleration  and  free 
inquiry,  and  with  a view  of  vindicating,  and  recommending 
them,  he  publifhed  a defence  of  Servetus,  and  an  account 
of  archbilhop  Laud’s  perfecution  of  Dr.  Leighton.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Benson,  in  Geography,  the  north-wefternmoft  townfhip  of 
Rutland  county,  in  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  North  America, 
is  fitnated  on  the  eaft  tide  of  lake  Champlain,  57  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bennington,  and  has  65S  inhabitants. 

BFNTAVEO,  in  Ornithology,  the  French  name  of  that 
fpecies  of  Shrike,  called  Lanins  pitangua,  by  Linnanis. 

BENTENDORF  Jeplitza,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Hungary,  4 miles  north  eaft  of  Rofenberg. 

BENT-GRASS,  in  Botany.  See  Agrostis. 

BENTHAM,  James,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Ely  in 
170S,  and  educated  tor  the  chinch  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. After  having  held  in  fucceffion  feverai  livings  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Norfolk,  he  obtained,  in  1779,  a 
prebendal  ft  all  in  the  church  of  Ely,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  his  natural  tafte  for  church  architecture 
and  antiquities.  The  refult  of  his  obffrvation  and  refeareh  was 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  “ The  Hiftnry  and  Antiquities  of 
the  conventual  and  cathedial  church  of  Ely,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monattery,  A.  D.  67c,  to  the  year  1771, 
iliuftrated  with  copper-plates,”  Cambr.  1771,  4to.  The 
introduction  to  this  work  contains  an  account  of  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture,  and  has  been  frequently 
cited  as  authority  by  later  writers  on  thefe  fubjedts.  The 
grand  repair  of  this  church,  entrufted  to  the  fup-rintendance 
of  Mr.  Bentham,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  invefti- 
gating  the  principles  upon  which  edifices  of  this  kind  were 
conitrudted,  and  fuggefted  to  him  the  idea  of  a general  hif- 
tory  of  ancient  architecture  in  this  kingdom  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  he  occafionallv  employed  hirrneif  in  collecting  ma- 
terials almoft  to  the  clofe  of  his  life.  He  alfo  interefted 
himfelf  in  the  improvement  of  his  -native  country,  by  plan- 
ning turnpike  roads,  and  propofing  the  drainage  and  in- 
clofure  of  parts  of  the  Ely  Fens;  and  fome  of  his  fchemes 
were  beneficially  executed.  In  fuch  ufeful  occupations,  and 
the  faithful  dilcharge  of  his  proftffional  duties,  he  pro- 
tracted his  life,  by  a courfe  of  temperance  which  his  na- 
turally tender  confiitution  required,  to  his  86th  year.  He 
died  Nov.  17,  1794.  Gtn.  Biog. 

BENTHE1M,  in  Geography , a county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  ot  Weltphalia,  about  40  miles  long,  and  from  1 2 to  1 5 
broad.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  province  of  Overyfiel  and  the 
bifhopric  of  Munfter,  and  abounds  with  wood,  quarries  of 
ftone,  game,  and  veuifon.  Tne  chief  part  of  this  territory  is 
ditiributed  into  fertile  corn-fields  and  beautiful  meadows, 
which  feed  a great  number  of  fheep  and  cattle;  furnifhing 
the  inhabitants  with  an  ample  fupply  of  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  enabling  them  to  make  profitable  exports.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Vechte,  which  traverfes  the  whole  country.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  Roman  catholics; 
and  its  traffic  coniifts  in  linen,  thread,  wool,  yarn,  ftone,  wood, 


cattle,  and  honey.  Its  towns  are  Bentheim,  Schist  torff; North* 
horn,  and  Nienhus.  In  1753,  countTrederic  Charles  Philip, 
mortgaged  this  county  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  for  an  ad- 
vance of  money.  The  count  of  Bentheim  or  Benthein,  has 
a feat  and  voice  in  the  college  of  the  Weftphalian  courts  of 
the  empire,  and  at  the  diets  of  the  circle. 

Bentheim,  a town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  feated  partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name.  It  contains  one  Calvinift,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  cafile  ar  paiace  (lands  on  a 
high  rock  north  of  the  town,  and  is  fui  rounded  with  towers. 
Bentheim  is  diftant  26  miles  N.N.W.  from  Munfter,  N.  lat. 
52°  2 ft.  E.  long.  70  ft. 

BENTHOORN,  a town  of  Holland,  6 miles  S.S.E.  of 

Leyden. 

BENTHULUD,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas. 

BENTHUYSEN,  a town  of  Holland;  6 miles  fouth  of 
Leyden. 

BENTINCK,  William,  earl  of  Portland,  in  Biography, 
a favourite  minifter  of  king  William  III.  was  born  in  Holland, 
and  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guelderland  He  accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  England  in  1670,  as  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber;  and 
when  the  prince  became  ftadtholder,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  favourite  regiment  of  Dutcli  guatds. 
In  167J,  he  manifefted  his  attachment  to  this  prince,  by 
fleeping  in  the  fame  bed  with  him  when  he  had  the  imall 
pox  in  conlequence  of  medical  advice;  and  by  thus  expol- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  infedtiori  of  a diftemper  with  which  he 
was  actually  feized,  he  laid  the  prince  under  an  ob'igation,  of 
which  he  was  never  unmindful.  He  took  an  aftive  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  revolution  in  1688,  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  that  event;  and  upon  the  prince  of  Orange’s  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  he  received  many  marks  of  royal  favour.  Suf- 
taining  feverai  high  offices  near  the  king’s  perfon,  he  was 
naturalized,  and  in  1689,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an 
Englifh  nobleman,  with  the  title  of  baron  of  Cirencefter, 
vifeount  Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland.  In  the  following 
year,  he  added  as  envoy  to  king  William  at  the  grand  congrtfs 
held  at  the  Hague.  The  royal  favour,  however,  by  which 
he  was  diftingudhed,  and  particularly  the  grant  of  feverai 
lordfhips  in  Denbighfhire,  which  were  part  of  the  demefnes 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  occafioned,  in  169J,  a warmop- 
pofirion  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  but  though  this  grant 
v: as  revoked,  in  confequence  of  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  the 
earl  was  recompenfed  by  other  liberal  grants  from  the  crown, 
which  conflitute  a great  part  of  the  prefent  ample  poffef- 
iions  of  the  family.  This  nobleman  attended  king  William 
in  his  campaigns  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  diftinguifhcd 
himfelf,  as  a military  officer,  on  various  occafions.  After 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  the  negotiation 
of  which  he  had  a principal  concern,  he  was  nominated  era- 
baffador-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  Ixighe ft  diftinftions.  On  occafion  of  a jeaioufy, 
excited  by  the  royal  favour  to  a young  Dutchman,  named 
Keppel,  afterwards  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  carl  of  Portland 
religned  his  polls  in  the  king’s  houfhold,  and  withdrew 
from  affairs  of  ftate:  but  he  (till  retained  fome  portion  of 
the  king’s  efteem  and  confidence,  and  was  entrufted  with  the 
adminiilration  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  negociation  of  the 
famous  treaty  for  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  cal- 
led the  “ partition-treaty,  ’ which  was  afterwards  the  fub- 
jedl  of  an  impeachment  of  the  earl  hy  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  king’s  death,  in  1701,  terminated  the  earl  of  Portland’s 
public  life,  and  all  hoftilit’es  againft  him.  Of  the  attachment 
of  his  royal  mafter,  however,  he  had  the  mod  fatisfaftory 
evidence ; when,  on  his  death-bed,  with  his  laft  words  he 
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inquired  for  him,  and  on  his  approach,  laid  hold  oF  his  hand 
end  pn-ffed  it  to  his  h^arSt.  The  clofe  of  the  earl’s  life  was 
fpeut  in  retirement  at  Biilftrode,  where  he  employed  himielf 
in  adls  of  charity,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  line  gardens. 
He  died  Nov  23,  1709,  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Wellminiter  Abbey.  He  left  children  of  both 
fexes  by  bis  two  wives,  Arme,  daughter  of  fir  Edward  Vil- 
iiers,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  fir  John  Temple. 

His  temper  was,  like  that  ol  his  royal  mailer,  grave,  fe- 
date,  and  inclined  to  rtferve;  and  Ids  demeanour  fomewhat 
lofty,  without  pride.  Although  lie  was  an  objedl  of  jealoufy 
and  enmity,  thefe  were  more  national  and  political  than  per- 
fonal;  and  his  general  character  was  that  of  an  able  and  up- 
right ilatefrnan,  connedled  with  private  virtue.  Biog.  Brit. 

BENT1VOGLIO,  Guido,  Cardinal,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Ferrara  in  1J79;  and  after  having  llndied 
at  Padua  with  great  reputation,  he  returned,  in  1597,  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  difplaytd  much  dexterity  in  recon- 
ciling his  brother,  the  marquis  Hippolito,  with  cardinal  Al- 
■doUandini,  the  general  of  the  church,  and  in  concluding  peace 
between  the  pope  and  Caefar.  Having  fimlhed  thei'e  tran- 
faclior.s,  he  was  appointed  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  his  pri- 
vate chamberlain,  and  allowed  to  complete  his  ftudies  at 
Padua.  He  then  fettled  at  Rome,  and  by  his  prudence 
and  Integrity  acquired  general  elleem.  After  having  perform- 
ed, from  1607  to  1619,  the  office  of  nuncio  in  Flanders;  and 
alfo  in  France  till  the  year  1621,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  V.  He  was  alfo  appointed  by 
Lewis  XIII.  protetlor  of  the  French  nation  in  Rome; 
which  office  he  declined  on  becoming  bifhop  of  Terracina 
in  1641.  On  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  he  was 
thought  to  be  the  molt  proper  p.rfon  for  the  honour  of  fuc- 
ceeding  him;  but  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  in  the  hot- 
ted and  molt  unhealthy  feafon  of  the  year,  he  was  feized 
with  a fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  7th  of 
September,  at  the  age  of  65.  The  principal  of  his  works, 
which  are  held  in  high  eftimation,  are  his  ‘tHitlory  of  the 
Civil  Wars  in  Flanders,”  written  in  Italian,  and  fii  ft  publifhed 
at  Cologne  in  1634,  and  fince  tranflaced  into  foreign  lan- 
guages; “Memoirs”  of  himfelf,  an  “Account  of  Flan- 
ders,” and  a collection  of  “ Letters,”  reckoned  the  moil 
approved  fptcimens  of  epiltolary  writing  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Moreri.  Gen.  B:og. 

Bentivoglio,  in  Geography , a frnall  town  and  fortified 
pal  ace  of  Italy,  in  the  Hates  of  the  church;  10  miles  north 
of  Bologna. 

BENTLEY,  Richard,  in  Biography , a very  eminent 
critic,  was  born  at  Otilton,  near  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire, 
on  the  27j.l1  of  January  1661-2,  and  after  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  claffical  learning  at  the  free  ichool  of  Wake- 
field, was  entered  in  his  15th  year  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  t 68  r , he  left  the  univerfity,  and  became  a 
ichool-mafter  at  Spalding.  From  this  fituation  he  was  foon 
removed  to  be  preceptor  to  the  fon  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  appointed  him  to  be  hia  domellic 
chaplain.  In  February  1691-2,  he  publifhed  his  firil  work, 
which  was  a Latin  epiltle  to  Dr.  Mill,  containing  “ Critical 
Obfervations  on  Maiala’s  Chronicon;”  and  about  the  fame 
time  he  had  the  honour  of  being  felefted  as  the  firft  perfon 
to  preach  Boyle’s  leClure,  founded  for  the  vindication  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  T he  fubjeft  of  the  eight 
difeourfes,  which  he  delivered  on  this  occafion,  and  which 
were  afterwards  publifhed  and  tranflated  into  moll  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  was  the  folly  of  atheifm,  or 
the  confutation  of  this  abfurd  and  joylefs  fyflem,  from  the 
faculties  of  the  foul,  from  the  ftrufture  and  origin  of  human 
bodies,  and  the  origin  and  frame  of  the  world  itfelf.  Whilft 


he  Carried  on  this  leflure,  he  maintained  a philofophical  cor- 
rtfpondtnce  with  fir  Ilasc  Newton,  whole  friendfhip  he 
ardently  cultivated,  nor  did  he  write  any  thing  on  this  oc- 
caiion  without  this  illuflrious  philofopher’s  approbation. 
In  1692,  he  was  in  flailed  by  bifhop  Stillingfleet  a prtbend 
of  Worcefler ; and  in  the  follrwing  year  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St.  James’s.  In  1696,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divii  icy ; and  he  deli- 
vered a difeourfe  on  the  day  of  the  public  commencement 
from  1 Pet.  iii.  15.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  foon  after  ad- 
mitted, “ad  eundem,”  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  His 
“ Annotations  on  Callimachus,”  were  inferted  in  an  edition 
of  that  poet,  publifhed  in  1697,  by  Grsevius;  and  in  the 
fame  year  Dr.  Bentley  himfelf  publifhed,  at  the  end  ot  Wot- 
•ton’s  Reflections  on  ancient  and  modern  learning,  his 
“ Diffirtations  on  the  Epillles  of  Tbemiftocles,  Socrates, 
Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  fables  of  jEfop.”  This  pub- 
lication was  fucceeded  by  a literary  controverfy,  which  en- 
gaged at  the  time  a great  degree  of  public  attention.  Tne 
immediate  fubjedl  of  this  controveriy  was  the  genuineneis 
of  the  epillles  of  Phalaris.  In  order  to  give  our  readers 
fome  notion  of  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  ifiue,  we  fliali  de- 
tail the  following  particulars.  Soon  after  Dr.  Bentley  was 
made  royal  librarian,  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  who  was 
about  to  publifh  an  edition  of  the  fuppofed  epillles  of  Pha- 
laris, applied,  by  means  of  a bookfeller  in  London,  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  for  th'e  ufc  of  a MS.  in  the  king’s  library,  which, 
after  much  foficitation  and  delay,  was  at  length  obtained  ; 
but  before  the  collation  could  be  completed,  and  indeed, 
about  fix  days  after  the  manufeript  had  been  delivered,  it . 
was  redemanded  by  Dr.  Bentley,  with  many  flighting  and  dil- 
paraging  expreffions,  both  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  the  work. 
This  condudl,  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Phalaris,  publicly  refented ; and  in  return,  Dr.  Bentley,  in 
the  above-mentioned  dilfertation,  endeavoured  to  evince  the 
fpurioufnefs  of  the  epillles  that  had  been  publifhed , adding 
fome  refledlions  on  Mr.  Boyle’s  edition  and  verfion.  In 

1698,  Mr.  Boyle  retorted,  with  effufions  of  wit  and  perfonal 
abufe,  in  a treatife  entitled  “ Dr.  Bentley’s  Difiertation  on 
the  epillles  of  Phalaris,  and  the  fables  of  TEfop  examined,” 
and  commonly  known  by  the  tide  of  “ Boyle  againfl  Bent- 
ley,” a fecond  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1742.  In 

1699,  Bentley  recriminated  in  the  lame  ftyle,  in  a piece 
ufually  denominated  “ Bentley  againll  Boyle,”  reprinted 
in  1777,  by  Mefirs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  with  feverai  notes 
and  obfervations,  collefted  from,  or  communicated  by, 
bilhops  Warburton  and  Lowth,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  W.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  Salter,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Toup. 
Among  the  wits  and  critics,  who  united  as  auxiliaries  of 
Boyle,  were  Swift,  Pope,  Garth,  and  Middleton  ; and  it 
mull  be  allowed,  that  they  proceeded  with  an  unwarrantable 
feverity  in  attacking  the  moral  charafter  and  literary  ac- 
quirements of  their  advtrfary.  Bentley,  however,  though 
unaided,  fuftained  the  contell  with  unyielding  firmnefs,  and 
in  the  event  with  full  fuccefs,  fo  far  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
epillles  aferibed  to  Phalaris  is  concerned.  Since  prejudice  and 
paffion  have  fubfided,  it  has  been  very  generally  acknowledged 
that  Bentley  had  not  only  the  evident  advantage  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  learning  and  argument,  but  that  he  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  his  antagonill  in  point  of  wit  and  fmartrefs.  The 
reputation  of  Dr.  Bentley,  during  the  progrefs  of  this  lite- 
rary fquabble,  was  net  very  materially  affedled ; for  befo~e 
its  complete  termination,  he  was  prefented  by  the  crown, 
in  1 700,  with  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  mailer 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  following  year 
collated  archdeacon  of  Ely.  In  the  former  fiation,  he  in- 
troduced reform,  and  curtailed  falanes,  and  thus  incurred 
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the  ill  will  of  fome  of  the  fenior  members  of  the  college ; 
but  as  he  appeared  to  have  exercifed  an  undue  authority, 
and  to  have  confulted  his  own  advantage  more  than  the 
public,  a charge  was  exhibited  againft  him  in  I 709,  by  the 
vice-mafter;  thirty  of  the  fenior  fellows,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  for  peculation,  breach  of  the  ttatutes, 
and'  other  adts  of  mal-adminiftration.  The  charge  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  as  vititor  of  the  college.  But 
Dr.  Bentley  contended,  that  the  crown  was  the  vifitor;  and 
upon  this  a law-fuit  commenced,  which  was  not  terminated 
till  the  year  1731,  when  the  crown  afferted  its  vifltorial 
power,  but  declined  interfering  in  the  prefent  inftance.  It 
appeared  afterwards,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  charges 
againft  the  mafter  were  well  founded. 

In  1710,  Dr.  Bentley  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  his  criti- 
cal annotations  on  the  two  firft  comedies  of  Ariftophanes ; 
and,  about  the  fame  time,  at  Rheims,  his  emendations  of 
the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  “ Phileleutherus  Lipftenfis.”  This  latter  was  un- 
dertaken with  the  view  of  difparaging  a fimilar  performance 
of  Le  Clerc,  and  thus  by  degrading  his  literary  charadler  in 
the  public  eftimation,  to  fet  afide  a fcheme,  which  was  then 
in  agitation,  for  inviting  him  to  England,  by  the  offer  of 
fome  confiderable  church  preferment.  In  the  year  1711, 
he  publifhed  his  long  expected  and  much  commended  edition 
of  “ Horace.”  This  correct  and  elegant  edition  of  Horace, 
which  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Hare  to  be  the  compleateft 
work  produced  by  criticifm  fince  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
was  printed  in  qto.  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
It  was  fucceeded,  in  1 7 13 , by  fome  excellent  remarks  on  Col- 
lins’s dilcourfe  of  free- thinking,  publifhed  under  the  former 
name  of  “ Phileleutherus  Liplienfis,”  and  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Hare.  In  1716,  Dr.  Bentley  was  appointed  regius  profeffor 
cf  divinity;  and  in  the  fame  year  he  circulated  propofais  for 
a new  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  with  St.  Jerom’s 
latin  verfion.  Thefe  propofais  were  the  fubjeft  of  fevere 
animadvertion  by  Dr.  Middleton,  who  profeffed  a ferious 
convidhion,  that  Dr.  Bentley  had  neither  talents  nor  mate- 
rials proper  for  the  work,  and  that  religion  was  much  mere 
likely  to  receive  detriment  than  fervice  from  it.  Several 
pamphlets  were  publifhed  on  the  occafion  ; and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  a work  of  fuch  importance  to  facred  litera- 
ture and  biblical  criticifm  was  abandoned.  The  completion 
of  this  noble  undertaking  was  the  principal  employment  of 
the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  life.  In  the  profecution  of 
it  he  had  collected  and  collated  all  the  MSS.  of  Europe 
to  which  accefs  could  be  obtained  ; and  for  this  purpofe, 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,  L.L.D.  well  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  had  travelled  through  Europe  at  his 
uncle’s  expence;  the  whole  was  completed  for  publication; 
but  when  he  determined  not  to  let  it  appear  during  his  own 
life,  the  fum  of  2000I.  which  he  had  received  in  part  of  the 
fubferiptions,  was  returned  to  the  fubferibers.  A circutn- 
ftance  occurred  in  1717,  which  materially  affeded  the  doc- 
tor’s reputation,  and  which  was  attended,  at  leaft  for  a time, 
with  detrimental  confequences  to  himfelf.  Upon  the  creation, 
by  royal  mandate,  of  feveral  dodtors  in  divinity,  Dr.  Bentley 
demanded  from  each  of  them,  befides  the  cuftomary  per- 
quilite,  an  extraordinary  fee  of  four  guineas.  In  this  de- 
mand they  acquiefced,  oh  condition  that  the  money  ftiould 
be  re itored,  if  it  fhould  appear  that  Dr.  Bentley  had  no  right 
to  enforce  it.  Dr.  M'ddleton,  however,  fome  time  after, 
obtained  a decree  for  the  repayment  of  the  money;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  decree,  Dr.  Bentley  was  arrefted,  and  ap- 
peared by  his  prodtor  before  the  court  of  the  vice-chancellor. 
On  this  occafion,  the  beadle  teftified  on  oath,  that  Dr.  Bent- 
ley had  declared,  “ I will  not  be  concluded  by  what  the 


vice-chancellor  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends  (hall  determine 
over  a bottle;”  and  for  this  exprefilon  he  was  fufpended  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  without  a citation  or  hearing,  from  all  his 
degrees,  and  afterwards  by  the  caput  deprived  of  all  his  privi- 
leges and  honours,  as  well  as  degrees,  in  the  univerfity.  Dr. 
Bentley  appealed  to  the  king,  and  after  fuccefllve  references 
to  the  council  and  to  a committee  of  council,  and  to  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  and  many  delays,  the  univerfity  re- 
ceived a mandamus  in  February  1718,  which  reverfed  all 
their  proceedings,  arid  required  a reftoration  of  Dr.  Bentley 
to  all  degrees,  honours,  &c.  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
In  1726,  he  publifhed  an  edition  of  “Terence  and  Phaedrus;” 
and  in  1732,  the  laft  of  his  works,  which  was  his  edition  of 
“Milton’s  Paradife  Loft;”  and  which  made  no  addition  to 
his  reputation,  though  it  has  been  faid  that  many  of  his  cor- 
rections of  that  poet  have  been  unreafonably  objected  to  by 
bifhops  Pearce  and  Newton.  This  work  was  undertaken  at 
the  requeft  of  queen  Caroline.  Dr.  Bentley  died  on  the 
14th  of  July  1742,  in  the  81ft  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college.  When  we  conuder 
the  urqueftionable  abilities  and  erudition  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
it  may  excite  fome  degree  of  furprife,  that  his  literary  cha- 
radter  fhould  have  been  held  in  much  higher  eftimation  by 
foreigners,  than  by  his  own  countrymen.  This  may  be 
partly  owiqg  to  that  pride,  petulance,  and  irritability  of 
temper,  with  which  he,  in  common  with  many  others 
who  have  excelled  in  verbal  criticifm,  feems  to  have  been 
chargeable  ; to  the  perfonal  difputes  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged; and  to  the  political  differences  that  difquieted  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  But,  perhaps,  it  arofe  principally 
fronrhis  having,  in  the  clafs  of  his  adverfaries,  the  poets  and 
wits  of  the  age,  and  from  their  having  made  him  the  objedl 
of  their  fatire  and  ridicule.  The  afperity  of  Mr.  Pope,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  character  of  Ariftarchus  (works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  207 — 2 1 1.)  has,  however,  been  aferibed  to  perfonal  re- 
fentment.  Whilft  they  were  both  together  at  dinner  with 
bifliop  Atterbury,  Dr.  Bentley  was  queftioned  as  to  his 
opision  of  the  Englifh  Homer;  and,  after  fome  demur, 
being  urged  to  fpeak  out,  he  faid  “ the  verfes  are  good 
verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer ; it  is  Spondanus.” 
Another  circumflance,  which  contributed  to  degrade  Dr. 
Btntley  in  the  eftimation  of  fome  of  his  contemporaries  was 
that  love  of  money,  which  he  feems  to  have  unduly  indulged, 
and  which  involved  him  in  difputes  that  were  difhonourable 
to  him.  As  to  the  charge  of  fcepticifm,  with  refpect  to 
revelation,  alleged  againft  him  by  Mr.  Whifton,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded.  Dr.  Salter  deferibes 
him  as  having  been  a very  amiable  and  pleafant  man  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  as  poffefiing  much  good  nature,  though  he  has 
been  otherwife  reprefented.  Againft  the  difparaging  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  bifhop  Lowth,  who  allows  him  to  rank 
only  among  grammatical  and  verbal  critics,  may  be  con- 
trafted  the  encomium  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  literature  and  critical  difeernment,  who, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Ccefar’s  Commentaries,  fpeaks 
of  him  as  “vir  in  hujufmodi  rebus  peritia  plane  incredibili 
et  criticos  omnes  longe  longeque  judieio  et  fagacitate  ante- 
cellens.”  The  judgment  of  poiterity,  more  impartial  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  has  allowed  Dr.  Bentley’s  pro- 
found fkill  in  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages; 
and  though,  as  a verbal  critic,  many  of  his  emendations  are 
unfanCrfioned  by  the  authority  of  ancient  MSS.  they  fre- 
quently approve  themfelves  as  juft  and  reafonable,  and  are 
regarded  as  real  improvements.  It  mull  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  thofe  corre&ions  of  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors, which  depend  upon  mere  conje&ure,  and  which  fug- 
geft  what  might,  or  ought  to  have  been  written,  rather  than 
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what  theyaflually  did  write,  extend  the  province  cf  criticifm  , 
beyond  its  juft  limits;  and  vvhiift  they  afford  fcope  for  the 
unwarrantable  exercife  cf  fancy  or  judgment,  they  fhould 
be  very  cautioufly  admitted.  Iti  this  way  dodfcr  Bentley 
is  faid  to  have  incurred  the  charge  of  temerity  and  pre- 
fumption.  The  fan  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  called  after 
his  own  name,  was  a gentleman  of  acknowledged  ingenuity, 
tafte,  and  learning,  and  known  as  the  author  of  feveral  publicar 
tions,  and  particularly  of  a tragedy,  entitled  “ Philockmits,” 
publifhed  by  Dodfley  in  j 767,  and  efteemed  by  the  late 
eminent  poet  Mr.  Gray,  a-:  one  of  the  mo  ft  capital  poems 
in  the  Engliih  language.  His  young  eft  daughter  married 
a grandfon  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cumberland,  biihop  oi  Peter- 
borough, whofe  famous  book.  “ De  Legibus  Nature,”  Dr. 
Bentley  is  faid  to  have  corrnfted  upon  a viiit  to  his  fon-ia- 
law,  who  was  biihop  of  Kiimore  in  Ireland.  The  foil  of 
this  biihop,  Richard  Cumberland,  efq.  is  well  known  by  his 
ingenious  writings,  and  efpecially  by  his  juftly  applauded 
dramatic  pieces.  Riog.  Brit. 

BENTOT,  in  Geography.  See  Caltura. 

BENVORLICH,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  ; 3300  feet  high.  See  Grampian  Moun- 
tain. 

BENY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  the  diftrict  of  Caen,  2J  leagues  N.N.W.  of 
Caen. 

Ben y-Bocage,  Le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Vire,  leagues  S.W.  of  Caen.  The  place  contains 
704,  and  the  canton  13,941  inhabitants ; the  territory  in- 
cludes 175  kiliometres  and  21  communes. 

Beny,  a fmall  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Zemp- 
ling,  feated  on  the  river  Bodrcg,  and  noted  for  its  excellent 
wine,  not  inferior  to  Tokay. 

BENYOWSKY,  Mauritius  Aug.ustus,  Count  de, 
in  Biography , magnate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  a Angular  adventurer,  was  born  at  Verbowa,  in  the 
countiy  of  Nittria,  in  Hungary,  in  the  year  1 7414  and  edu- 
cated for  military  fervice,  to  which  he  devoted  himfelf  from 
his  youth.  Being  wronged  in  his  paternal  inheritance  by 
his  family,  he  feized  by  force  the  caftle  which  was  hia 
father’s  refidence  ; in  confequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  whole  property  by  a decree  of  the  chancery  at 
Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Poland.  Here 
he  engaged,  in  1767,  in  the  confpiracy  againll  king  Stani- 
flaus,  and  in  the  courfe  of  this  irregular  fervice  he  was  taken 
prifoner,  firft  in  1768,  and  afterwards  in  17 69,  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  treated  him  with  feverity,  becaui'e  he  had  violated 
his  parole,  and  becaufe  he  was  forming  plans  for  the  libera- 
tion of  himfelf  and  his  companions.  The  Ruffians  con- 
veyed him  to  Cafan,  where  he  was  allowed  to  live  at  large, 
under  the  notice  of  the  garrifon,  as  a ftate-prifoner  ; but 
here  his.entei  prifing  difpofition  recommended  him  to  a party, 
which  was  then  forming  a confpiracy  againft  the  Ruffian 
government,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
affociate.  But  the  plot  being  difcovered, 'he  was  exiled  to 
Siberia  ; and  after  a tedious  journey  and  voyage  of  twelve 
months,  during  which  the  count  made  fome  unfuccefsful 
efforts  for  efcaping,  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  December  1770/ 
at  Kamtfchatika,  and  was  conduced  to  the  town  calied 
Bolforetzkoy  Oftrog,  or  Bolcheretlk,  where  he  and  his  com- 
panions in  exile  were  informed  that  they  rnuft  provide  for 
themfelves,  and  where  they  were  furnifned  for  this  purpofe 
with  the  neceffary  arms  and  implements.  Difiat'isfied  with 
this  prelcribed  mode  of  favage  life,  the  count  foon  began 
to  concert  meafures  with  his  fellow-prifoners  for  their  efcape  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  he  improved  his  circumftances  by 
opening  a fchool,  in  which  he  educated  the  fon  and  three 
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daughters  of  the  governor,  M.  Nilow,  or  Nilloff,  and  by  hia 
knowledge  of  the  game  of  chefs,  at  which  he  played  with 
fome  merchants,  on  behalf  of  the  Hettman  of  the  CoiTacks, 
who  allowed  him  a certain  proportion  of  the  fums  which  he 
won.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  governor  and 
the  affections  of  Aphanafia,  one  of  Ids  daughters,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  maturing  arid  accomplifrnng  his  plan  of  liberation  j 
but  before  its  execution,  the  ftcret  was  difcovered,  and  the 
force  of  the  fettlement  was  employed  in  reducing  the  mal- 
contents. In  the  conflict  on  this  occafion,  the  governor 
was  killed  j but  the  exiles  at  laft  fucceeded,  fecured  a veffei, 
and,  accompanied  by  Aphanafia,  who  chofe  to  follow  the 
count,  took  their  final  leave  of  Kamtfchatika.  Their  whole 
number,  including  the  exiles,  women,  and  the  lhip’s  crew, 
amounted  to  96  perfons.  After  enduring  many  naval  hard- 
flips  at  fea,  the  veil'd  arrived  at  Japan  ; and  on  the  14th  cf 
Aiiguft  1771,  he  anchored  on  the  ifland  of  Ufma.y  Ligon, 
which  he  places  in  N.  lat.  290,  and  which  muft  confequently 
lie  between  Japan  and  the  ifland  of  Lekeio.  This  ifland, 
accoiding  to  his  account,  is  abfolutdy  independent  both  of 
China  and  Japan  ; its  inhabitants  are  mild,  virtuous,  and  in 
a high  ftate  of  civilization ; and  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity  by  a Portuguefe  miffionary  jefuir, 
Ignatio  Salis,  v/ho  arrived  in  the  ifland  in  1749.  Upon  quit- 
ting tikis  ifland,  whither  he  promifed  to  return,  he  failed  for 
Formofa,  and  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  ; but  meet- 
ing with  an  oppofition  on  his  landing, he  made  a great  {laugh- 
ter among  the  natives.  At  length  he  opened,  by  means  of  a 
Spaniard,  who  refided  on  the  ifland,  a more  friendly  inter- 
courfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  another  canton,  and  affifted 
Huapo,  their  prince,  in  a war  againft  one  of  hi3  neighbours. 
After  a ftay  of  about  fixteen  days  on  this  ifland,  he  departed 
and  fteered  for  Macao,  in  the  harbour  of  Canton,  in  China. 
Here  his  female  companion,  Aphanafia  Nilow,  died.  Dur= 
ing  his  ftay  in  this  place,  he  made  fome  attempts  for  pro- 
curing leave  to  go  to  Canton  ; but  when  thefe  proved  in«> 
effectual,  he  determined  to  fail  for  Europe.  Accordingly, 
in  his  way  thither,  he  arrived  at  the  ifie  of  France,  March 
1 6th  1772,  and  having  touched  at  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar, 
he  landed  in  France  in  July,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
French  miniftry. 

Of  the  propofals  made  to  the  minifters  of  France  by  this 
adventurer,  we  have  no  documents ; but  he  feems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  them  as  a fit  perfon  to  be  employed  in 
eftablifhing  a fettlement  in  the  jfland  of  Madagafcar.  With 
this  view  they  furnifhed  him  with  a body  of  troops,  in  1773  ; 
and  in  his  way  thither  he  touched  at  the  ifle  of  France,  in 
order  to  folicit  the  co-operation  of  the  chiefs  of  that  ifland. 
Jealoufy,  and  the  dread  of  a rival  fettlement,  prevented  his 
obtaining  their  concurrence ; and  therefore,  after  fome  de- 
lay, be  proceeded  to  Madagafcar,  and  landed  there  in 
February,,  1774 ; forming  his  fettlement  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  cf  Antongill,  at  the  mouth  of  jftie  river  Fingballe. 
The  count  made  little  progrefs  in  accompliffiing  the  objedf 
of  his  miffion,  although  he  expended  on  account  of  tije 
French  government  a fum  amounting  to  50,0001.,  and. 
therefore,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1776,  commiffioners 
were  deputed  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  fettlement,  and  to 
convey  the  count  to  Fiance.  In  the  mean  time,  this  enter- 
prifing  adventurer  had  contrived  to  raife  himfelf  to  confe- 
quence in  the  ifland  by  a curious  ftratagem.  The  Samba- 
rives,  conftituting  one  of  the  diftincl  nations  of  Madagafcar, 
had  been  formerly  governed  by  a chief,  whofe  name  was 
Ramini ; and  as  he  had  left  only  one  daughter,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  and  fold  to  foreigners,  his  family  was 
fuppofed  to  be  extindf.  Of  this  circumftance  the  count 
artfully  availed  himfelf ; and  obtaining  the  teftimony  of  an 
old  negroe  woman  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
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iile  of  France,  who  declared  that  ihe  knew  him  to  be  the 
ion  of  Ramim’s  daughter,  her  own  companion  in  flavery, 
he  fucceeded  in  his  views  of  being  publicly  acknowledged  as 
the  heir  of  Ramini.  Under  this  character  he  was  veiled 
with  fovereignty,  formed  alliances  with  other  tribes,  made 
war  and  peace,  and  received  fubmifiiotis  from  the  vanquifhed. 
But  as  "tv's  European  refources  were  with  held,  he  renounced 
the  fervice  of  France,  and  perfuaded  his  fubjefl.3  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  Europe,  for  the  puvpofe  of  forming  an 
alliance  with  France,  or  fome  other  power,  and  for  making 
commercial  arrangements  with  a view  to  the  improvement 
of  a fettlement  on  the  illand.  Accordingly,  he  departed 
for  Europe  in  November  I//6,  on  board  a brig  which  he 
had  freighted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  event 
his  own  narrative  terminates.  Among  his  flats  papers, 
however,  we  find  his  prepofal  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
dated  Dec.  25,  1783;  of  which  the  preliminary  article  is 
his  being  acknowledged  fovereign  of  the  ifland  of  Madagaf- 
car ; under  which  chara&er  he  offers  terms  for  an  offeniive 
and  defenfive  alliance  with  this  country.  But  it  appears, 
from  a declaration  prefixed  to  this  paper,  that  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  applied,  probably  with  fimilar  views,  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  The  application  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  if  it 
was  ever  made,  and  if  it  was  ever  the  fubjett  of  difeufiion, 
as  fome  have  afferted,  was  not  attended  with  fuccefs.  The 
count,  therefore,  determined  to  return  to  Madagafcar  with 
fuch  fupplies  as  he  could  obtain  from  individuals and  having 
procured  goods  and  merchandize  in  London  to  the  amount 
of  40C0I.  and  finding  it  difficult  to  get  the  flag  of  any  Euro- 
pean power  to  fail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  de- 
parted for  Maryland  in  America,  in  April  1784.  A re- 
fpe&able  commercial  houfe  engaged  in  his  undertaking, 
and  fupplied  him  with  a vefiel  and  goods  to  a confiderable 
amount.  In  this  veflel  he  failed  for  Madagafcar;  and  after 
* efcaping  the  hazard  of  fhipwreck  on  the  lee  fhore  of  Ame- 
rica, and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  touched  at 
Sofala,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  1785,  anchored  in  Antangara 
bay,  to  leagues  S.W.  of  cape  St.  Sebaftian,  in  Madagafcar, 
where  the  cargo  was  landed.  Under  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  count  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives,  the  party  on 
board  the  fhip  fet  fail  for  the  ifland  of  Joanna,  and  at  Oibo, 
on  the  oppofite  continent,  fold  the  fhip.  The  count  head- 
ing a body  of  natives,  commenced  hoftilities  againff  the 
French  by  feizing  their  ftore-houfc  at  Angoutzi.  Here  he 
began  to  build  a town  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and 
from  thence  he  detached  100  men  to  feize  their  fadfory  at 
Foul  Point,  who  defifted  on  feeing  a frigate  at  anchor.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  M.  de  Soullac,  governor 
of  the  ifie  of  France,  fent  a fhip  with  fixty  regulars,  who 
landed,  and  attacked  the  count  on  the  23d  of  May  1786, 
in  a redoubt  which  he  had  conftru&ed,  mounting  two  can- 
non, and  in  which  he,  with  two  Europeans,  and  thirty  natives, 
waited  their  approach.  The  blacks  fled,  and  Benyowfky, 
receiving  a ball  in  his  bread,  fell  behind  the  parapet,  whence 
he  was  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  foon  expired. 

Whilft  none  can  queftion  the  ability  and  bravery  of 
count  Benyowfky,  the  principles  of  his  conduct  are  not  eafily 
afeertained.  His  enemies  reprefent  him  as  a tyrant  and  a 
robber ; and  his  friends,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  him  as 
diftinguiffied  by  a noble,  humane,  and  generous  difpofition. 
Mr.  Nicholfon,  the  editor  of  his  “ Memoirs  and  Travels,” 
who  had  all  the  letters  and  documents  before  him,  declares, 
that  he  has  “ not  yet  feen  any  thing  againlt  the  count, 
which  will  not  bear  two  interpretations,  or  which  has  not 
been  written  by  men  who  contradict  each  other,  and  had  an 
, intereft  in  traducing  him.”  “ His  condudt  in  Madagafcar,” 
fays  Wadftrom,  in  his  “ Effay  on  Colonization,”  “ deferves 
no  fmail  portion  of  admiration,  and  even  of  refpedt ; and,  all 
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things  duly  confidered,  I fee  no  reafon,  why  a monument 
might  not  be  eredled  to  his  memory,  inferibed  “ Magnis 
Tames  excidit  Ausis.”  A very  different  chara&er  is 
given  of  him  by  M.  de  Leffeps,  in  his  “ Travels  in  Kamt- 
fdiatfka  who  reprefents  him  as  perfidious  and  cruel,  and 
by  the  Abbe  Rodion,  in  his  “ Voyage  a Madagafcar,  &c.” 
who  fays,  “ that  he  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  Madagafcar 
by  fire  and  fword,  and  treated  the  natives  with  fuch  cruelty, 
that  he  was  called  by  no  other  name  by  them  than  the 
“ Wicked  White.”  Memoirs  and  Travels  of  count  Ben- 
yowfky, written  by  himfelf,  2 vols.  qto.  1750. 

BENZEI.  1US,  Eric,  a learned  Swedifh  divine,  was  born 
in  164.2,  in  Weflro-Gothland,  and  educated  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a rich  uncle  at  Upfal.  He  was  firff  preceptor 
to  the  forts  of  the  count  de  la  Gardie,  chancellor  of  Sweden  ; 
and  havitig-compieted  their  education,  he  travelled  through 
variouc  parts  of  Europe,  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
learned,  and  confulting  the  principal  libraries.  Upon  his 
return  to  Upfal  in  1665,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  hif- 
tory  and  morality  in  the  univerfity,  and  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  theological  chair,  and  to  a feat  in  the  confiffory.  In 
1673)  be  was  mafle  do&or  in  theology  ; in  1677,  bifhop  of 
Strengnes  ; and,  in  1700,  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  occupying 
aifo  the  vice-chanceflorfhip  of  the  univerfity.  He  died  in 
I709;  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  difl’ertations  on  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  other  parts  of  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory.  He  wrote  alfo  various  theological  works,  and  tranf- 
lated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Swedifh  language.  Moreri. 

Benzelius,  Eric,  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Upfal 
in  1673,  where  he  began  and  completed  his  ftudies.  Having 
travelled  into  Germany,  England,  and  France,  he  returned 
to  Upfal  in  1702,  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  uni- 
verfity, an  office  which  he  held  for  22  years.  In  1724,  he 
was  nominated  profeflor  of  divinity  ; and  afterwards  fuccef- 
fively  created  bifhop  of  Gotheborg,  Lindkioping,  and  arch- 
bifhop of  Upfal.  He  died  in  1743.  Benzelius  undertook, 
in  conjunction  with  other  learned  men,  a review,  as  well  of 
all  books  publifhed  in  Sweden,  or  by  Swedes  abroad,  as  of 
thofe  works  printed  in  other  countries,  which  had  any  rela- 
tion to  this  kingdom.  This  publication,  containing,  Sefides 
reviews,  fome  few  original  acts,  was  denominated  “ Afta 
Literaria  Suecite,”  and  conduced  for  10  years  on  this  plan 
by  a fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  formed  the  royal 
fociety  of  Upfal.  See  Society. 

BENZIE  Island,  in  Geography , lies  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  within  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

BENZOE,  in  Botany.  See  Crotona. 

BENZOIN.  See  Laurus. 

Benzoin,  Benjamin  Gum , and  Benzoic  Be  id,  in  Chcmijlry 
and  Pharmacy. 

The  gum  benzoin  or  benzoe,  by  fome  called  alfo  Afa 
Dulcis,  is  a very  fragrant  rtfin,  procured  from  a large  tree 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Sumatra,  Arabia, 
Perfia,  &c.  See  Styrax  Benzoe. 

The  refin  is  brought  in  large  brittle  mafies  of  a light  yel- 
low, interfperfed  with  white  nodules,  which  la!t  are  confi- 
dered as  the  fineft,  and  called  by  fome  Benzoe  Amygdaloides . 
The  fmell  of  Benzoin  is  extremely  fragrant,  efpecially  when 
rubbed  or  heated  : it  has  fcarcely  any  tafte,  except  previoufly 
diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  it  does  with  eafe,  into  a 
yellotvifh  tinCture.  On  adding  water  to  this  tinfture,  the 
refin  again  feparates  into  a white  pulverulent  mafs,  which  has 
received  the  Angular  name  of  Lac  Virgindle,  and  alfo  Ma- 
giftery  of  Benzoin.  When  gently  dried,  it  forms  a white  pow- 
der, formerly  in  great  requeff  as  a cofmetic.  It  is  at  Jealt 
innocent,  and  its  feent  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable.  But 
the  moil  ftriking  ingredient  of  this  refin  is  the 

Benzoic  Acid,  which  is  of  fuflicient  importance  to  require 
.4  being 
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being  defcribed  more  at  large.  If  benzoin  is  gently  heated  a 
little  above  the  degree  of  boiling  water,  it  melts  into  an  adhe- 
five  tnafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  fends  out  a very  copious, 
denfe,  white  fume,  of  an  extremely  fragrant,  diffufive,  pene- 
trating fmeil,  and  fo  acrid  as  irrefiftibiy  to  excite  coughing 
and  tears  in  thole  who  are  in  any  degree  expofed  to  it.  This 
fume  foon  condenfes  on  the  firft  cool  body,  and  then  appears 
in  the  form  of  very  beautiful  fpicular  cryftals,  which  gra- 
dually collect  into  a bulky  feathery  mafs  extremely  light, 
and  of  remarkable  elegance  and  luftre.  This  cry  (lalline  mafs 
is  the  benzoic  acid,  and  its  acid  property  is  proved  by  red- 
dening litmus,  neutralizing  alkalies,  and  forming  with 
them  peculiar  falts ; in  modern  chemical  nomenclature  called 
Benzoats.  After  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  has  rifen  by 
fublimation,  or  before  it,  if  the  heat  be  at  all  increafed,  a 
thin  yellowifh  oil  rifes  (lightly  empyreumatic,  but  ftronglv 
imbued  with  the  fragrance  of  the  refin.  On  further  heating, 
an  acidulous  liquor  comes  over,  together  with  a thick  buty- 
raceous  matter;  ft  ill,  however,  containing  fome  of  the  cryf- 
tallizable  acid,  which  is  not  totally  expelled  till  the  end  of 
the  procefs. 

This  acid  is  readily  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  hot  water, 
but  fo  fpavingly  in  cold  water,  that  a hot  faturated  folution 
will  depofit  in  cryftals  almoft  its  faline  contents  by  cooling. 

Several  methods  have  been  devifed  for  obtaining  the  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  oldeft  and  mod  expeditious  is  by  iimple 
fublimation.  To  procure  any  quantities  of  it,  put  ben- 
zoin in  an  earthen  pipkin  ; apply  to  the  veffel  a large  cone  of 
clean  white  paper,  palled  down  to  the  edges  of  the  pot,  and 
fet  it  over  an  extremely  flow  charcoal,  or  other  fire,  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  melt  the  benzoin.  The  acid  will  rife  and  cryftallize 
upon  the  infide  of  the  paper  cone.  However,  as  in  this  me- 
thod the  vapour  has  hardly  room  to  concrete,  inftead  of  the 
paper  cone,  another  veffel  inverted  over  that  which  contains 
the  refin,  and  with  a fmall  hole  drilled  through  its  bottom, 
may  be  fubftituted  ; and  when  full,  it  may  be  gently  lhaken, 
to  detach  the  acid,  and  again  applied.  From  nine  to  twelve 
drachms  may  be  thus  obtained  from  fixteen  ounces  of  benzoin. 
The  remaining  refin  is  ftill  very  aromatic,  and  Ihould  not  be 
loft. 

Another  method  has  been  recommended  by  Scheele,  who 
in  his  excellent  practical  oblervations  upon  this  fait,  has 
treated  it  with  that  precifion  and  ingenuity  which  fo  emi- 
nently diilinguifh  this  chemift  in  every  fubjeft,  of  greater  or 
lefs  importance  and  difficulty,  which  he  has  illuftrated  by  his 
labours. 

He  obferves,  that  befides  fublimation,  the  acid  may  be  ex- 
tradled  by  lixiviation,  and  with  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
it  free  from  any  admixture  of  oil,  which  is  apt  to  impair  its 
whitenefs  and  luftre.  If  benzoin  is  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  folution  drained  while  hot,  and  fuffered  to  cool,  mod  of 
the  acid  taken  up  by  the  hot  water  depofits  when  cold,  and 
may  then  be  colletted  pure.  This  method,  however,  is  im- 
perfect ; for  as  the  water  does  not  mix  with  and  divide  the 
gum,  this  laft  foon  foftens,  and  finks  down,  clofely  adher- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  does  not  allow  the 
water  eafily  to  penetrate  it.  Hence  the  folution  takes  place 
only  at  the  furface  of  the  benzoin. 

The  fame  chemift  boiled  powdered  chalk  and  benzoin  in 
water,  and  filtrated  the  liquor.  No  cryftals  were  now  depo- 
fited  on  cooling,  for  the  acid  had  diffolved  part  of  the  chalk 
into  a benzoat  of  lime,  which,  being  very  foluble,  remained 
in  the  liquor.  But  on  adding  fome  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  the 
benzoic  acid  was  again  feparated  from  the  lime,  and  fell  to 
the  bottom  in  a powdery  form.  Subftituting  alkali  for  the 
chalk,  the  fame  effect  took  place,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  as 
before,  was  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic.  But  this  method 
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was  ftill  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  benzoin  con- 
creting together,  which  floated  on  the  furface  during  the 
boiling.  But  on  fubftituting  quick-lime  tftiis  inconvenience 
was  avoided  ; and  it  is  therefore  in  the  following  method  that 
the  benzoic  acid  may  be  procured  the  mo  ft  copioufiy  and  the 
pureft.  Upon  four  ounces  of  unflacked  lime  pour  twelve 
ounces  of  water,  and  after  the  ebullition  is  over,  add  fix 
pounds  more  of  water;  then  put  a pound  of  benzoin,  finely 
powdered,  into  a tin  pan  ; pour  on  it  at  firft  about  fix  ounces  of 
the  above  lime  water  ; mix  them  well  together,  and  then  fuc- 
ceffively  the  reft  of  the  lime  water.  By  this  method  the 
refin  will  be  prevented  from  running  together  into  one  mafs. 
Boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  with  condant  ftirring,  then 
let  it  (land,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  On  the  remainder 
in  the  pan,  pour  more  lime  water,  and  proceed  as  before, 
adding  the  clear  liquor  to  that  firft  obtained,  and  alfo  filter 
the  refidue,  to  exhauft  the  liquor,  which  is  now  a weak  folu- 
tion of  benzoic  acid,  with  the  lime  of  the  lime  water.  Boil 
down  this  liquor  (which  is  of  a light  yellow)  to  two  pounds, 
and  ftrain.  When  cold,  add  to  'the  liquor  muriatic  acid  gra- 
dually, which  wiil  produce  a white  cryftalline  depofition,  and 
continue  to  add  the  acid  till  the  liquor  is  fuperfaturated,  and 
taftes  fourifh.  The  ftronger  acid  thus  unites  with  the  lime, 
and  the  benzoic  acid,  now  free,  being  of  itfelf  fcarcely  foluble 
in  cold  water,  falls  down  as  a white  coagulum,  which  fhould 
be  vvafhed  with  more  cold  water,  and  gently  dried.  To  give 
it  a cryftalline  appearance,  diffolve  it  in  boiling  water,  filter  it 
through  a cloth,  and  by  cooling  it  will  feparate  in  the  form 
of  fpicular  cryftals,  but  with  fome  lofs  of  the  acid. 

The  above  procefs  of  Scheele’s  may  however  be  a little 
fhortened,  if  the  lime  in  fubftance  be  mixed  with  the  lime 
water,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  benzoin ; for  by  this 
method  the  folution  may  be  at  once  made  more  concentrated, 
and  lefs  of  the  liquid  will  fuffice,  fo  that  much  of  the  eva- 
poration will  be  faved.  Any  of  the  ftronger  acids  will  dif- 
place  the  benzoic  from  lime,  but  the  muriatic  is  the  molt 
convenient. 

Scheele  obtained  from  12  to  14  drachms  of  the  concrete 
acid  from  a pound  of  benzoin  by  this  procefs. 

The  benzoic  acid,  when  pure,  is  quite  white ; for  if  yellow, 
it  is  mixed  with  a fmall  portion  of  the  oil  of  the  refin. 
Though  cryftalllzed,  it  is  coniiderably  elaftic,  and  difficult  to 
be  reduced  to  powder.  Its  tafte  is  lharp,  pungent,  and 
acidulous.  It  reddens  tin&ure  of  litmus.  When  cold,  it  is 
without  fmeil,  but  on  applying  heat  it  fends  forth  the  pecu- 
liar grateful  odour  by  which  it  is  chara&erized.  Heated  by 
itfelf,  it  chiefly  fublimes,  but  a part  is  decompofed,  giving  ay 
acid  phlegm,  much  oil,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is 
not  alterable  in  the  air,  and  does  not  evaporate  by  keeping 
in  a moderate  temperature.  Cold  water  diffolves  only  about 
3~-g-  of  its  weight,  but  boiling  water  and  hence  the  co- 
pious cryftallization  from  a hot  water  folution.  It  unites 
readily  to  moll  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  forming  benzoats, 
the  properties  of  which  have  been  but  little  examined. 

The  benzoat  of  lime  is  almoft  the  only  fait  of  this  kind 
found  native.  It  is  contained  in  the  urine  of  fome  animals, 
particularly  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and  is  afeertained 
by  adding  to  this  fecretion  fome  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the 
benzoic  acid  is  made  perceptible. 

With  potafh  this  acid  forms  a readily  cryftallizable  fait, 
decompofable,  like  the  reft  of  the  benzoats,  by  a ftrong  acid. 

Molt  of  the  metallic  oxyds  are  diffolved  by  this  acid,  but. 
not  the  pure  metals. 

Mr.  Hermbftadt,  in  a feries  of  experiments  on  the  a&ion  of 
nitrous  acid  on  the  benzoic,  found  that  the  latter  regularly 
affumed  in  the  procefs  a fmeil  like  that  of  water  diftiiledover 
bitter  almonds,  but  on  the  whole,  this  acid  is  but  with  difffi 
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culty  altered  in  its  nature  by  the  nitrous.  Diftilhng  the 
nitro-benzoic  acid  with  pure  alcohol,  he-  obtaine.d  ethereal 
liquor,  part  of  which  was  nitrous  ether,  but  the  remainder  ap- 
peared, by  the  fmell  of  almonds,  to  be  a dulcified,  or  ethereal 
benzoic  acid.  But  thefe  experiments  require  to  be  repeated 
with  accuracy,  as  the  powerful  operation  of  the  nitric  acid 
on  vegetable  matter,  though  highly  iuftru&ive,  is  often  not 
a little  embarrafling. 

Several  other  fubftances,  befides  the  refin  of  benzoin,  con- 
tain more  or  lefs  of  this  acid.  The  balfam  of  Peru,  and  of 
Styrax,  appear  to  owe  to  this  acid  much  of  .their  fragrant 
fmell.  Amb.rgris,  vaniila,  and  fome  of  the  aromatic  barks, 
and  even  urine,  contain  a fmali  quantity  of  it.  When  uncom- 
bined with  an  alkaline  or  earthy  bafe,  it  is  generally  known 
by  a pungent  fragrant  fmell,  and  denfe  white  fmoke,  on  apply- 
ing a heat  lefs  than  is  neceflary  to  burn  or  decompofe  the  fub- 
ftance  with  which  it  is  united.  When  kept  down  by  an  al- 
kali or  an  earth  (as  in  the  cafe  of  urine),  it  is  feparated  by  a 
ltrong  acid.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  with  probability,  that  the 
fragrant  (cent  is  not  proper  to  the  acid,  but  is  owing  to  the 
prefence  of  a portion  of  refin  or  eflential  oil,  combined  with 
it  fo  intimately  as  to  be  infeparable  by  any  means  hitherto 
known,  without  entire  decompofition  of  the  acid  ; and 
hence  too  may  be  explained  the  very  weak  affinity  of  this 
acid  for  all  bafes,  which  is  generally  fuperior  to  no  acid  but 
the  carbonic. 

Gum  benzoin  is  almofl  difufed  in  medicine,  though  ft  ill  re- 
tained in  a few  preparations  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias.  The  compound  tindture  Tin&ura  Bcnzoes 
Compofita,  formerly  Balfamum  Traumaticum,  contains  gum 
benzoin,  balfam  of  Tolu,  and  aloes  ; and  the  benzoic  acid 
enters  into  the  Edinburgh  TinClura  Opii  Ammoniata , and  in 
fome  other  compounds  of  foreign  difpenfaries. 

The  fragrance  of  this  refin  has  caufed  it  to  be  ufed  in 
fumigations  of  various  kinds.  Where  the  objedt  is  merely 
to  produce  a penetrating  agreeable  fcent,  it  may  be  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  ; but  as  a corrective  of  foul  or  contagious  air,  its 
powers  are  very  fmali,  by  no  means  comparable  to  thofe  of 
the  mineral  acid  vapours,  while  the  irritation  which  it  gives  to 
the  lungs  is  more  intolerable.  Scheele’s  Effays.  Fourcroy. 
Hermbftadt  in  J.  Phyf.  tom.  34,  &c. 

BEOLIPA  Gulf,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  call  fide 
of  the  ftrait  of  Dardanelles,  near  the  opening  into  the  fea  of 
Marmora. 

BEORI  Animal  ( Laet . Amer.),  in  Zoology,  the  Tapir 
Americanus  oh  Gmelin,  & c. 

BEOSTER  Island,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Shetland 
iflands,  between  which  and  Green  lfland,  at  the  notth  end 
of  BrafTa,  or  Braffy  found,  is  a good  channel,  that  runs  out 
into  the  fea. 

BEOTIA,  Cape,  lies  within  the  'Hand  of  Negropont,  10 
the  north  of  Corinth,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  peninfula, 
ftretching  fouch-eatl  from  Corinth. 

BEQIJIA,  a imail  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  dependent 
on  the  government  of  St.  Vincent,  and  containing  3,700 
acres.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  from  the  commodioufnefs  of  its 
fine  harbour,  called  “Admiralty  bay.” 

BER,  a diftridt  of  Swifferland,  in  the  government  of  Alien 
and  canton  of  Bern,  comprehending  two  parochial  villages. 

Ber.  See  Berbice. 

BERA.  See  Boele-CombA. 

BERABZAN,  a long  lake  in  New  North  Wales,  lying 
N.  and  S.  and  running  gradually  from  its  north  end,  till  it 
mixes  with  the  waters  of  Schecharas  lake,  at  the  fouth  end, 
and  where  thefe  wa'ers  form  Seal  river,  which  empties  into 
Hudfon’s  bay,  at  Churchill  fort.  The  north  end  of  Berabzan 
Sics  in  about  6 o°  30'  N.  lat.  and  930  30'  W.  long. 


BERyEA,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  BeroeA. 

BERAMS,  in  Commerce,  a coarfe  cloth,  made  altogether 
of  cotton  thread,  which  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  particularly  from  Surat. 

BERAMUN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile;  3 miles  north-eaft  of  Manfora. 

BERAR,  a foubah,  or  kingdom  of  Hindooftan,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Allahabad  and  Malwa  ; on  the  weft  by 
Candeifh  and  Amednagur ; on  the  fouth  by  Tellingana  and 
Golconda  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  OriflTa.  It  contains  13  cir- 
cars,  divided  into  42  pergunnahs.  The  weltern  parts  of 
this  province  were  reduced  by  Acbar;  and  its  revenue  under 
Aurungzebe,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Frafer,  in  his Life  of  Nadir 
Shah,”  amounted  to  j 33^  lacks  of  rupees.  The  principal 
part  of  this  province  is  pofftfied  by  the  Berar  or  Nagpour 
rajah  ; and  the  remainder  is  held  by  the  Nizam,  or  foubah 
of  the  Deccan,  who  pays  to  the  rajah  a “ chout,”  or  fourth 
part  of  its  clear  revenues.  The  interior  parts  of  Berar  are 
lefs  known  than  molt  other  countries  in  Hindooftan  ; but  it 
is  thought  to  be  neither  populous  nor  rich.  Its  prefent 
capital  is  Nagpour,  about  midway  between  Bengal  and 
Bombay.  This  province  produces  wheat,  rice,  poppies, 
and  many  forts  of  legumes.  In  the  fouthern  part  is  found 
the  deer,  which  yields  the  Brzoar  ftone  ; and  the  fheep  of 
this  province  differ  from  the  common  fpecies,  their  neck 
being  lengthened,  their  tail  very  fhort,  their  ears  long,  and 
their  wool  not  curhd. 

BERARDI,  Angf.lo,  in  Biography , an  Italian  writer 
on  muiic,  who  pubiifhed  at  Bologna  a conflderable  number 
of  muflcal  trails,  between  the  years  1681  and  1693,  which, 
with  a large  portion  of  pedantry  and  common-place  informa- 
tion, contain  much  curious  and  ufeful  knowledge.  Their 
titles  are  : “ Ragionamenti  Muficali,  Muflcal  DnTertations ;” 
“ Documenti  Armonici,  Harmor.ical  Documents  “ Mif- 
cellanea  Muficale,  a Mufieal  Mifcellany  ;”  “ Arcani  Muficali, 
Dialogo,  Muflcal  Arcana,  a Dialogue;”  and  the  “ Perche 
Muficale,  Muflcal  Definitions.”  If  the  whole  bad  been 
comprefled,  methodiled,  and  digefted  into  a Angle  treatife, 
and  all  the  muflcal  information  difperfed  through  thefe 
feveral  trails  arranged  in  a regular  and  gradual  order,  a more 
ufeful  and  prailical  dida&ic  work  might  have  been  produced, 
than  Italy  feems  to  have  furnilhed  during  the  17th  century. 

BERASTEGUE,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  3 leagues  from  Tolofa. 

BERAULT,  Nicholas,  in  Latin  Beraldus , in  Bio~ 
graphy,  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was 
either  a native  of  Orleans,  or  for  a long  time  refident  in  this 
place,  where  he  was  profeflor  of  the  civil  law.  He  was 
tutor  to  admiral  de  Coligni ; and  well  acquainted  with  Eraf- 
mus,  who,  in  his  “ Ciceronianus,”  fpeaks  with  commenda- 
tion of  his  eafy  and  flowing  elocution,  and  who,  in  1322,  de- 
dicated to  him  his  treatife,  “ De. Confcribendis  Epiftolis.” 
Among  the  Latin  works  of  Berault,  were  “A  Graco-Latin 
Dictionary,”  Paris,  1321  ; an  “ Oration  on  the  Peace  of 
Cambray,”  Paris,  1528;  another  “On  ancient  and  modern 
jurilprudence,”  Lyons,  1533  ; and  “ A Dialogue  on  the 
faculty  of  fpeaking  extempore,”  Lyons,  1334.  He  alfo 
wrote  paraphrafes  on  the  Politics  and  (Economics  of  Arif, 
totle,  and  notes  on  the  Ivufticu9  of  Pohtian.  His  comments 
on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Pliny,  though  not  mentioned  by 
Hardouin,  are  much  commended  by  Erafmus.  He  was 
efteemed  ror  his  integrity,  and  greatly  regarded  by  Poncher, 
archbifliop  of  Sens,  a prelate  diftinguilhed  in  France  by  hi3 
patronage  of  literature. 

BERAUN,  in  Geography,  a royal  borough  of  Bohemia, 
.in  a circle  of  the  lame  name.  The  chief  produce  of  the 
circle  is  wood  and  corn,  and  in  fome  parts  are  found  mine*  of 

iron. 
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BER 


iron.  The  town  is  feated  on  the  river  Mies  or  Miza  ; 14 
miles  S.W.  of  Prague.  N,  lat.  50°  z'.  E.  long.  14*  25'. 

BERBECZ,  a river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Birlet,  near  Tecuczi,  ir.  the  province  of  Moldavia. 

BERBEGAL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon.  3 leagues, 
from  Baibaftro, 

BERBERES.  See  Brebes. 

BERBER1NA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Tipula, 
with  footy,  incumbent  wings,  having  the  bafe  and  marginal 
fpot  white.  Schrarck.  This  infcdt  lias  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  red  ; it  feeds  on  the  berberry,  and  forms  fmall 
llrumous  cxcrefcences  on  the  branches. 

Berberina,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  VoRTt- 
CElla,  of  a iimple  oval  form,  with  a branched  riy id  Item, 
and  white  granulations.  Gmelin.  This  is  Vorticeila  com- 
pofita,  floribus  ovalibus  muticis,  itirpe  ramofa  of  Linn.  Sy ft. 
Nat.  edit.  12.  It  is  alfo  Brachionus  berberiformis  of  Pal- 
las ; and  Pftudopolypus  beriformis  of  Rosfel.  Found  in 
frclh  water  in  Europe ; ufually  in  clufters. 

BERBERIS,  Barberry,  or  Pippe  ridge  Bujh,  in  Botany, 
Linn.  gen.  n.  442.  Schrtb.  595.  Reich  4^6.  Juff.  286. 
Gaertn.  t.  242.  Tournef.  385,  Smith  i8r.  Clafs  and  Or- 
der, Hexandria  Monogynia.  Gen  Char.  Cal.  perianth  fix- 
leaved,  patulous;  leaflets  ovate,  with  a narrower  bafe,  con- 
cave, alternately  fmalier,  coloured,  deciduous.  Cor.  petals 
fix,  roundifh,  concave,  ereft-expanding,  fcarcely  larger  than 
the  calyx  ; ne&ary  two,  fmall,  roundifh,  coloured  bodies,  faf- 
tened  to  the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Stam.  filaments  fix,  ereft,  com- 
preffed,  obtufe  ; anthers  two,  fattened  on  each  fide  to  the 
top  of  the  filaments.  Fiji,  germ  cylindric,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; ftyle  none  ; ftigma  orbiculate,  broader  than  the 
germ,  furrounded  with  a (harp  edge.  Per.  berry  cylindric, 
obtufe,  umbilicated  with  a point,  one-cdled.  Seeds  two, 
oblong,  cylindric,  obtufe.  B.  cretica  has  three  feeds. 
Reich. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  fix-leaved  ; pet.  fix,  with  two  glands  at 
the  claws  ; Jlyle  none  ; berry  two-feeded. 

Species,  1.  B.  vulgaris,  common  barberry  ; B.  dome* 
torum.  Ray,  Sin.  465.  Spina  acida  or  oxycantha.  Ger- 
Em.  1325.  i3.  B.  violacea , purple-fruited  barberry,  y.  B. 

canadenjis,  Canada  barberry.  “ Peduncles  racemed,  fpir.es 
triple.”  A fhrub  rifing  to  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet ; with 
ftems  upright  and  branched,  fmootb,  and  flightly  grooved, 
brittle,  with  a large  white  pith,  aud  covered  with  a whitifh 
or  afh-coloured  bark,  yellow  on  the  infide ; ftems  and 
branches  are  armed  with  (harp  thorns,  commonly  growing 
by  three3  ; firft  leaves  obovate,  ferrate  ciliate,  not  jointed ; 
ftem-leaves  alternate  ; fecondary  leaves  in  pairs,  oblong,  and 
ferrate,  with  fmalier  leaves  concealed  between  the  lowermoft 
Leaves  and  the  thorns  ; flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  pendulous  racemes,  with  a bradte  to  each  pedicel ; 
corolla  yellow  ; petals  frequently  ferrate  about  the  edge,  and 
at  the  bafe  of  each  are  two  orange-coloured  dots,  which  are 
probably  the  neftaries ; anthers  roundifh,  yellow  ; ftigma 
greenifh  ; berries  at  firft  green,  and,  when  ripe,  changing  to  a 
fine  red  colour ; feeds  two,  rarely  three,  faitened  at  bottom 
to  a minute  tubercle,  oblong,  fmooth,  of  a pale  teftaceous  co- 
lour, and  hard  ; the  feed-lobes  of  an  elliptic  form.  A native 
of  theeaftern  countries,  and  now  of  mod  parts  of  Europe  in 
woods,  coppices,  and  hedges  ; in  England,  chiefly  in  a chalky 
foil,  as  particularly  about  Saffron- Walden  in  Efftx.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Sep 
tember.  Miller  mentions  three  varieties  of  this  fhrub,  viz.  B. 
fine  i ucleo  ; Bauh.  pin.  454,2,  or  without  ftone,  occafioned 
by  ti  e age  of  the  plant ; B.  with  white  fruit,  having  leaves 
of  a fighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  whiter  than  the  com* 
anon  fort : aad  B.  orientalis  procerior  frudu  nigro  fuavifikno, 


Tournef.  cor.  differing  only  in  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  Fie  makes  the  Canada  barberry  a diftind  fpecies,  and 
fays,  that  the  leaves  are  much  broader  and  (horter  than  tbofe 
of  the  common  fort,  and  that  the  fruit  is  black  when  ripe. 
It  has  been  long  ago  obferved  by  Linnaeus,  that  when  bees 
in  fearch  of  honey  touch  the  filaments  of  this  fhrub,  the  an- 
thers approximate  to  the  ftigma,  and  explode  the  pollen. 
This  irritability  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  filaments  are 
touched  near  the  bafe  with  the  point  of  a pin,  a fudden  cen- 
traftion  is  produced,  and  this  may  be  repeated  feveral  times. 
Dr.Smith,  who  has  made  this  property  the  fubjtft  of  particu- 
larexamination,  obferves  ( fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.158.) 
that  neither  the  outfide  of  the  filament,  nor  the  anther  has 
any  irritability  ; and  that  the  fpring  of  the  ftamens  is  owing 
to  an  high  degree  of  irritability  in  the  fide  of  the  filament 
next  the  germ,  by  which,  when  touched,  it  contracts,  that 
fide  becoming  ihorter  than  the  other,  and  confequently  the 
filament  being  bent  towards  the  germ.  After  irritation,  the 
ftamens  will  return  to  their  original  place,  and  on  being 
again  touched,  they  will  contract  as  eafily  as  before.  The  pur- 
pofe  which  this  curious  contrivance  of  nature  is  defignedto 
anfwer  is  evident.  When  the  ftamina  ftand  in  their  original 
pofition,  their  anthers  are  effedtually  flickered  from  rain  by 
the  concavity  of  the  petals.  Thus  they'  probably  remain  till 
fome  infeft,  in  order  to  extradt  honey  from  the  bafe  of  the 
flower,  thrufts  itfelf  between  their  filaments,  and  almofl 
unavoidably  touches  them  in  the  moil  irritable  part  ; in 
this  way  the  impregnation  of  the  germen  is  performed  ; and 
as  it  is  chiefly  in  fine  funny  weather  that  infedls  are  on  the 
wing,  the  pollen  is  alfo  in  fuch  weather  moil  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  impregnation.  Another  peculiarity  aferibed  to  this 
fhrub  is,  that  ears  of  corn  growing  near  it  conftantly  prove 
abortive,  and  that  it  extends  this  fterile  influence  over 
them  to  the  diftance  of  3 or  400  yards  acrofs  a field. 
Duhamel  long  fince  looked  upon  the  mildewing  power  of 
barberry  as  totally  void  of  foundation,  and  M.  Brouffonet 
affured  Dr.  Smith,  from  his  own  obfervations,  that  the  opi- 
nion, though  very  prevalent,  was  altogether  groundlefs. 
Young’s  Annals,  vol.  vii.  p.  188.  Eng.  Bot.p.49.  Wither- 
ing’s Bot.  Arrang.  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

The  leaves  of  barberry  are  gratefully  acid  ; the  flowers  are 
offenfive  to  the  fmell  when  near ; but  at  a proper  dlflance  their 
odour  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  berries  are  10  acid  that 
birds  will  not  eat  them.  The  barberry  however  is  cultivated 
for  thefake  of  thefe,  which  are  pickled  and  ufed  forgarnifhing 
difhes;  and  beingboiled  with  fugar,  theyform  an  agreeable  rob 
or  jelly  ; they  are  ufed  alfo  as  a dry  fweet-rneat,  and  in  fu gar- 
plumbs  or  comfits.  They  are  moderately  reftringent,  and  are 
faid  to  be  of  great  ufe  in  bilious  fluxes,  and  in  all  cafes  where 
heat,  acrimony,  andputridity  of  thehumours  prevail.  On  the 
authority  of  Profper  Alpinus  (Med.  Egypt.  1.  iv.  c.  1.)  we 
are  informed,  that  the  Egyptians  employ  them  in  peftilential 
fevers  and  fluxes  with  great  fuccefs } and  Simon  Pauili  re- 
lates, that  he  was  cured  of  a malignant  fever,  accompanied 
with  a bilious  diarrhoea,  by  ufing  thefe  berries  according  to 
the  Egyptian  practice  ; that  is,  macerating  the  fruit  for  a 
day  and  a night  in  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  fennel  feed  ; and  then  {training  and 
fweetening  the  liquor,  and  ufing  it  as  a common  drink.  Dr. 
Woodville  obferves,  (Med.  Bot.  vol.  iv.  p.  62.)  that  thefe 
berries  are  well  calculated  to  allay  heat  and  thirft,  and  to 
correct  a putrid  tendency  in  the  fluids  ; but  that  in  this 
refpeetthey  feem  to  pcffefs  no  peculiar  advantage  over  moil 
of  rhe  other  acid  fruits  ; hence  the  colle.  es  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  expunged  this  fruit  from  the  Materia  Me- 
dina, and  retained  only  that  of  che  currant.  The  bark  is 
faid  to  be  purgative,  and  Ray  experienced  its  gcod  effefts 
3 taken 


taken  as  a decoCtion  in  the  jaundice.  The  roots  boiled  in  The  plantations  are  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  and 
i ye  dye  wood  yellow.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a raoft  extend  nearly  300  miles  from  its  entrance  at  fort  Naffau, 
beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root : and  the  inner  which  was  formerly  the  feat  of  government,  and  contiguous 
bark  of  the  Item  elves  linen  of  a fine  yellow,  with  the  affift-  to  which  were  the  public  offices  and  houfes  of  the  civil  and 
ance  of  alum.  Withering,  ubi  fupra.  Kine,  ffieep,  and  military  officers,  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
goats,  are  faid  to  eat  this  ffirub,  and  horfes  and  fwine  to  re-  river.  But  the  feat  of  government  is  now  fixed  at  a point 
fufe  it.  of  land  on  the  eaftern  fiiore  of  Berbice,  about  a mile  from 


2.  B.  cretica,  Cretan,  or  box-leaved  barberry  ; Lycium 
Creticum,  Alp.  Exot.  21.  t.  20.  Pon.  Ital.  137.  “ Pedun- 
cles l'ub-umbelled,  fpines  triple.”  A ffirub  that  never  rifes 
more  than  3 or  4 feet  high  in  England,  where  the  flowers 
are  not  fucceeded  by  fruit.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia, 
or  Crete,  and  alfo  of  Japan.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr. 
Miller;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  3.  B.  ilicifoUa,  holm- 
leaved barberry.  Lin.  Syfi.  343.  Suppl.  210.  “Leaves 
obovate,  ferrate-fpinous,  pedicels  elongated  cvmofe,  ipincs 
digitate.”  Found  in  the  Terra  del  Fuego  by  Sparman, 
where  the  inhabitants  ufed  the  wood  for  bows,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  elafticity.  4.  B . fibirica,  Siberian  bar- 
berry. Linn.  Sy lb.  343.  Murr.  in  com.  got.  1784.  37. 
t.  6.  Pall.  It.  2.  737.  t.  P.  f.  2.  “ Peduncles  one-flowered, 

folitary,  nodding  ; i pine's  palmate.”  A fmall  fhrub,  fcarce- 
ly  a fpan  in  height.  A native  of  Siberia,  where  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Pallas. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  fort  is  generally 
propagated  by  fuckers  ; but  as  the  plants  thus  propagated 
fend  out  fuckers  in  greater  abundance  than  thoie  which  are 
propagated  by  layers,  the  latter  method  fiiould  be  preferred. 
The  bell  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  autumn,  and 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year  are  the  beil  ; which  will 
be  well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken 
off  and  planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it  ffiould  be  planted  Angle,  and  not 
in  hedges  ; and  the  fuckers  taken  away  every  autumn,  and 
all  the  grofs  {hoots  pruned  out  ; by  this  method  the  fruit 
will  be  fairer  and  more  abundant.  A few  of  thefe  fhrubs 
will  make  an  agreeable  variety  in  wildernefles  or  plantations 
of  ffirubs  ; and  the  fruit  will  be  food  for  birds  ; but  they 
ffiould  not  be  planted  in  too  great  quantities,  or  near  walks 
that  are  much  frequented,  becaufe  their  flowers  emit  a very 
ftrong  difagreeable  odour.  The  Canada  fort  may  be  propa- 
gated in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  fort,  and  is  equally 
Hardy.  The  boxdeaved  fort,  which  is  now  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  firfc  ; but  the  young  plants  fliould 
be  fet  in  pots,  or  fheltered  under  a frame  in  the  winter  ; and 
when  they  have  acquired  flrength,  they  may  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a warm  iituatjon.  Martyn’s 
Millar’s  Bot. 

BERBI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory 
coaft,  N.  E.  of  cape  Palmas.  N.  lat.  40  30'.  W.  long. 
5°  34'- 

BERBICE,  the  feat  of  a colony  of  Guiana  in  South 
America,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  on  a river  of  the 
fame  name,  about  25  leagues  N.  W.  by  W.  5 N.  diftant 
from  Surinam,  which  runs  from  N.  to  S.  and  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  coail  on  each  fide  of 
the  river  forms  a bay  at  its  entrance,  nearly  a mile  broad, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a fmall  ifland,  called  “ Crab  ifland.” 
Oppofite  to  this  ifland,  on  the  eaftern  ftiore,  is  a fort,  with 
feveral  pieces  of  artillery,  and  forne  foldiers  ; but  the  channel 
on  the  other  fide,  which  is  navigable  for  (hips  of  any  bur- 
den, is  undefended,  and  covered  by  the  ifland  from  the  guns 
on  the  oppofite  (bore.  Without  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  a 
bar,  which,  at  high  tide,  lias  feldom  more  than  16  feet  of  water; 
but  within  the. water  is  of  lufficient  depth,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  for  ffii’js  of  burden  200  miles  from  its  mouth. 


its  entrance,  which  is  formed  between  Berbice  and  the  river 
Conya,  which  there  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  former.  This 
is  a narrow,  but  deep  river,  running  from  foutn  to  north, 
but  diverging  fomewhat  eafterly  from  Berbice.  On  the  fides 
of  this  river  are  feveral  plantations,  which  form  a part  of  the 
colony  of  Berbice.  The  produce  of  thefe  plantations  con- 
lifts  chiefly  of  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  cocoa,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, fuch  as  are  furniffied  by  Surinam.  Bancroft’s  Nat. 
Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  350,  &c.  The  colony  of  Berbice  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Britilh  arms  in  September  1803.  The  river 
Berbice  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Atlantic  in  N.  lat.  6 ’ 30', 
and  W.  long.  570  20'. 

BERBUDA.  See  Barbuda. 

BERBURG,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg  ; 12  miles  N.E.  of  Luxemburg. 

BERG  AD,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Brac- 
law,  near  the  Bog  ; 52  miles  S.S.E.  of  Braclaw. 

BERCARIA,  Berqueria,  or  Berkeria,  in  Middle 
Age  Writers,  denotes  a lheep-fold,  ffieep-cote,  ftieep-pen, 
or  other  inclofure,  for  the  fafe  keeping  of  a flock  of 
ffieep. 

The  word  is  abbreviated  from  lerlicaria  ; of  lerlex , de- 
torted  from  vervex.  Hence  alfo  a fhepherd  was  denominated 
berlicarius,  and  berquarins. 

BERCHEM,  or  Berghem,  Nicholas,  in  Biography , 
an  eminent  painter  of  landfcapes  and  cattle,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1624,  and  formed  for  the  pratlice  of  his  art  un- 
der fome  of  the  bell  mafters  of  his  time.  In  his  manner  of 
painting  he  was  eafy  and  expeditious,  and  though  he  fele&ed 
a very  great  variety  and  beauty  of  lites  for  his  landfcapes,  he 
executed  them  with  a furprifing  degree  of  neatnefs  and  truth. 
He  poffeffed  a clear  and  ftrong  judgment,  and  a facility  in 
expreffing  his  ideas  ; and,  therefore,  in  the  lower  kind  of 
fubjedfs  to  which  he  diredted  his  attention,  his  choice  of 
nature  was  judicious,  and  he  gave  to  every  fubjedt  as  much 
beauty  and  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The  leafing  of  his 
tree  is  exquilxtely  and  freely  touched  ; his  Ikies  are  clear ; and 
his  clouds  float  lightly,  as  if  fupported  by  air.  The  dif- 
tingui  filing  characters  of  the  piftures  of  Berchem  are  the 
breadth  and  juft  diftribution  of  the  lights  ; the  grandeur  of 
his  maffes  of  light  and  fliadow  ; the  natural  eafe  and  fimpli- 
ciiy  in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  ; the  juft  degradation  of 
his  diftances  ; the  brilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  tranf- 
parency,  of  his  colouring  ; the  corredtnefs  and  true  perfpec- 
tive  of  his  defign  ; and  the  elegance  of  his  compofition.  He 
painted  every  part  of  his  fubjedt  fo  well,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  which  he  excelled  moil ; his  trees,  build- 
ings, water,  rocks,  hills,  cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equal- 
ly admirable.  One  of  the  1110ft  capital  pidhires  of  this 
rnafter  was  painted  for  the  principal  magiftrate  of  Dort,  in 
whofe  family  it  is  preferved  ; it  exhibits  the  profpedf  of  a 
mountainous  country,  enriched  with  a great  variety  of  ffieep, 
oxen,  goats,  and  figures,  excellently  pencilled,  and  molt 
beautifully  coloured.  Berchem  was  indefatigable,  partly 
from  his  love  of  labour,  and  partly  to  gratify  the  avaricious 
difpolition  of  his  wife,  who  never  allowed  him  to  relax  ; and 
he  painted,  in  the  fuminer  months,  from  four  in  the  morn- 
ing till  day  light  failed  : in  confequence  of  this  clofe  appli- 
cation, his  pidfures  are  very  numerous  ; and  yet  at  this 
day  they  are  rarely  to  be  purchafed,  and  always  afford  a 
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very  high  price.  Berchem  died  in  1683.  We  have  feveral 
etchings  hy  thi3  rnafter,  that  are  executed  in  a fine,  bold, 
mafterly  ftyle ; and  and  from  thefe  John  Viflcher  feems  to 
have  formed  that  admirable  ityle  in  which  he  engraved  the 
copies  from  Berchem’s.  pictures.  Pilkington  and  Stiutt. 

Berchem,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Brabant:  4 miles 
S.  W.  of  Raveftein. 

Berchem,  or  Bergen,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  juliers  ; 9 miles  eail  of  Juliers. 

BERCHERGIT,  or  Berkcoits,  in  Commerce,  a weight 
ufed  at'Archangel,  and  in  all  the  Ruffian  dominions.  It  is 
equal  to  about  36A  pounds  Enghjh  avoirdupois. 

BERCHET,  Peter,  in  Biography , an  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  in  France,  in  1639,  and  placed,  at  the  age  of  15, 
under  the  care  of  La  Foffe,  fio  that  in  3 years  he  was  quali- 
fied to  be  employed  in  the  royal  palaces.  In  1681,  he  came 
over  to  England,  and  worked  under  Rambour,  a French 
painter  cf  architecture.  Berchet  painted  the  ceiling  in  the 
chapel  ot  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  the  ftaircafe  at  the  duke 
cf  Schomberg’s  houfe  in  London,  and  the  fummer-houfe  at 
Ranelagh.  His  drawings  in  the  Academy  were  much 
approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  life  he  only  painted  fmall 
hiftorical  pieces,  the  fubjefts  of  which  were  taken  from  fa- 
bulous hi  [lory  ; and  his  laft  performance  was  a Bacchana- 
lian piflure,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name  the  day  before  he 
died,  in  the  year  1721.  He  occafionally  amufed  himfelf  with 
the  point.  Pilkington  and  Strutt, 

BERCHING,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  bilhopric  of  Eichftett,  or  Aichftadt,  feated  on  the 
river  Sulz. 

BERCHORIUS,  Bercheur,  Peter,  in  Biography, 
a learned  divine  and  voluminous  writer  of  the  14th  century, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  du  Chemin,  3 leagues 
from  PoiCtiers  in  France,  and  was  conftituted  grammatical 
preceptor  to  the  novices  of  the  BenediCtine  monaltery  at 
Clugni,  in  the  year  1340.  He  died  prior  of  the  Benedict 
convent  of  St.  Eloi  at  Paris,  probably  at  an  advanced  ag^, 
in  the  year  1362,  as  we  learn  from  his  epitaph  in  that  mo- 
nafWy.  Berchorius  was  one  of  thofe  writers  who  affeCted 
to  interpret  allegorically,  not  only  texts  of  Scripture,  but 
alfo  poetical  fables  and  profane  hiflories,  which  they  arbi- 
trarily applied  to  the  explication  or  confirmation  of  the  myf- 
teries  of  Chriftianity.  His  three  grand  printed  works  are, 
“ Redudtorium  Morale  fuper  totarn  Bibliam,”  in  26  books, 
firft  printed  Argentorat.  1473?  fol.  and  containing  all  the 
incidents  and  ftories  in  the  Bible,  reduced  into  allegories, 
c‘  Repertorium,  or  Reduftorium,  Morale/’  in  14  books, 
which  is  a didiionary  of  things,  perfons,  and  places,  all  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  myftical,  and  are  therefore  explained  in 
their  moral  and  pra&ical  fenfe  ; and  “ Didiionarium  Mo- 
rale,” in  two  parts,  and  feeming  to  be  principally  defigned 
as  a moral  repertory  for  ftudents  in  theology.  Thefe  pieces 
were  all  printed  at  a very  early  period  ; and  a folio  tdition 
of  them  was  printed,  in  3 volumes,  at  Venice,  in  1583. 
Berchorius  was  alfo  the  author  of  a comment  on  a profody, 
called  “ Dodtrinale  Metricum,”  which  was  ufed  as  a fchoob 
book  in  France.  Glaffius,  in  his  “ Philologia  Sacra,”  writ- 
ten about  the  year  1623,  and  of  which  a third  edition  was 
printed  at  Francof.  and  Hamb.  in  1653,  afcribes  to  this 
-author  the  famous  work  entitled  “ Geita  Romanorum  ;” 
the  writer  of  which  has  for  a long  time  remained  unknown 
to  the  mod  diligent  inquiries  into  Gothic  literature.  The 
learned  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  concurs  in  this  opinion,  and 
thinks  it  amply  confirmed  by  the  general  coincidence  of  the 
plan,  manner,  method,  and  execution  between  the  “ Gefta 
.Romanorum,”  and  the  three  works  of  Berchorius  above- 
mentioned.  He  fuppofesit  was  written  about  the  year  1340, 


with  a view  of  rendering  the  exercifes  of  his  fcholars,  in  the 
monaftery  at  Clugni,  in  Latinity,  more  agreeable  and  eafy, 
by  means  of  an  entertaining  Latin  ftory -book,  capable  of 
being  readily  applied  to  lefions  of  religion.  This  piece  ope- 
rated powerfully  on  the  general  body  of  our  old  poetry, 
and  afforded  a variety  of  invention0,  not  only  to  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  but  to  their  dill  ant  fucceffors.  It 
was  firft  printed  in  the  Gothic  letter  without  date,  and  as  it 
is  fuppofed,  before  or  about  the  year  1473,  in  folio;  and  con- 
tains 152  chapters.  The  fecond  edition  was  printed  in  the 
fame  or  following  year  at  Louvain,  in  410,  and  contains  18  £ 
chapters.  Another  edition  was  printed  in  folio,  in  14SS. 
At  the  commencement  of  typography  in  England,  a tranf- 
lation  of  it  in  Engliffi  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde, 
and  it  was  afterwards  frequently  reprinted.  This  work  is 
compiled  from  the  obfolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  later 
Roman,  or  rather  German  ftory,  heightened  by  romantic 
inventions,  from  legends  of  the  faints,  oriental  apologues, 
and  many  of  the  Ihorter  fictitious  narratives,  which  came 
into  Europe  with  the  Arabian  literature,  and  were  fa  mi  Es- 
in the  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  The  dallies  are 
fometimes  cited  for  authorities ; but  thefe  are  of  the  lower 
order,  fuch  as  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Boethius.  To  every  tale  is  fubjoined 
a moralifation,  reducing  it  into  a Chriftian  or  moral  leffon. 
Warton’s  Hift.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

BERCHTOLDSDORF,  or  Petersdorf,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  6 miles 
fouth-weft  of  Vienna. 

BERCHTOLSGADEN,  or Bergtolsgaden,  a pro- 
voftfhip  and  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bava- 
ria, environed  by  the  archbifhopnc  of  Saltzburg,  but  exempt 
from  the  jurifdiCtion  of  that  fee.  It  is  wholly  mountainous, 
and  contains  two  towns  and  a few  villages,  and  alfo  feveral 
lakes.  At  Bergtolfgaden,  as  well  as  at  Hallein,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Saltzburg,  fait  is  found  in  its  foffile  ftate.  In 
order  to  obtain  it,  large  cavities,  or  chambers,  are  dug  in  the 
mines,  and  filled  with  freffi  water.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo 
large  that  the  water  muft  ftand  in  them  during  two  years 
before  it  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with  fait;  in  others,  this 
procefs  does  not  require  more  than  a few  weeks.  When  *Jie 
water  is  faturated,  it  is  carried  through  the  mountain 
pipes  into  a refervoir,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  caul- 
drons. Of  thefe  there  are  four  at  Hallein,  and.  two  at  Bero-= 
tolfgaden,  which  are  not  above  four  leagues  dillant  froln 
each  other.  The  fait  annually  made  at  the  former  of  thefe 
places,  amounts  to  400  000  quintals,  and  at  the  latter  to 
160,000.  Count  Razoumowlki  fuppofes  (Hift.  et  Mem.  de 
la  Societe  des  Sciences  Phyfiques  de  Laufanne,  vol,  iii.  for 
1787  and  1788),  that  the  mines  at  Hallein,  and  thofe  at 
Bergtolfgaden,  are  parts  of  the  fame  bank  of  fait,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  a continuation  of  that  of  Gmund  in  Auftria, 
about  8 leagues  from  Hallein;  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
ftrata  feems  to  indicate  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
mines  muft  have  been  broken  by  fome  violent  convulfion. 

BERCKEL,  a town  of  Holland,  5 miles  eaft  of  Delft, 
— Alfo,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  bifhopne  of 
Munfter,  and  runs  into  the  Iffel  at  Zutphen. 

BERCKSENBROECK,  a town  of  Holland,  6 miles 
north  of  Rotterdam. 

BERD,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby, 
near  Ber/koi. 

BERDA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Spar  us,  that  inha- 
bits the  Red  fea.  It  is  of  a whitifh  grey  ; lateral  fcnles  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a fingle  tranfverfe  brown  band;  dorfsi 
fpines  recumbent.  Forlk.  F.  n.  Arab.  The  body  of  this 
lijli  is  oval ; back  gibbous,  with  pale  bands ; beneath  white  3 
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fcales  broad,  rounded,  entire.  The  crown  is  .naked,  con- 
vex, Hoping  ; iris  white ; noftrils  large,  linear,  with  a conic 
cirrus  ; four  long,  conic,  Tubulate,  incifive  teeth  ; grinders 
numerous,  henvlpherical,  thofe  behind  large!!:  ; upper  lip 
long,  protraffde ; gill-covers  entire  ; lateral  line  neareft  the 
back  ; fins  brown,  peftoral  ones  tranfparent  and  lanceolate  ; 
tail  two-lobed.  Gmelin. 

Berda,  Cape , or  Berdinskaya,  in  Geography,  the  eaft 
point  of  a large  bay  of  the  Tea  of  Azoph  ; cape  Wifarionova, 
or  Besfarionova,  being  the  weft  point.  Several  rivers  empty 
themfelves  into  this  bay.  N.  lat.  46°  42'.  E.  long.  56°  24'. 

BERDA  A,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Armenia,  160  miles  eaft 
of  Erivan. 

BERDANIEH,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caramania  ; 32  miles  north  of  Alarneh. 

BERDASCHIR.  See  Barsir. 

BERDASH,  in  Antiquity,  wa3  a name  formerly  ufed  in 
England  for  a certain  kind  of  neck-drefs ; and  hence  a per- 
fon  who  made  or  fold  fuch  neckcloths  was  called  a berdajhcr, 
from  which  is  derived  our  word  haberdajher. 

BERDICZOW,  in  Geography,  a decayed  town  of  Po- 
land, in  the  palatinate  of  Volhynia,  148  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lucko,  and  324  S.W.  of  Warfaw. 

BERDIN,  or  Berlin,  in  Conchoiogy,  the  name  by 
which  the  limpet,  or  pap-fliells,  patella  of  Linn.,  is  known  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy.  It  is  aifo  called  in  fome  places  ber- 
nacle , or  berniclc. 

BERDOA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Africa,  in  the 
eaftern  divifion  of  the  great  defert  or  Sahara,  conftituting 
one  of  the  Oafes  or  fertile  iflands,  which  forms  a part  of 
that  extenfive  defert  that  feparates  Egypt  from  Fezzan,  and 
contains  the  wandering  tribe  of  Lebeta  or  Levata.  It  is 
fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  Agadez,  and  has  Kuar  or  Kawar 
to  the  fonth  and  eaft,  to  the  north  Augela,  and  the  de- 
fert of  Barca,  and  to  the  weft  Fezzan.  It  extends  north- 
ward from  N.  lat.  230,  and  lies  between  20°  and  250  E. 
long. ; but  its  exaft  boundaries  are  not  afeertained.  Berdoa, 
its  capital,  lies  north  of  the  mountains  of  Tibefti ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell’s  map,  is  placed  in  N.  lat.  26°  32'.  E. 
long.  210  35'. 

BERE-ALSTON,  though  only  a fmall  inconfiderabla 
hamlet,  in  the  pariih  of  Bero-Ferris,  Devon fhire,  has  the 
privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment. The  right  of  election  is  veiled  in  thofe  perfons  who 
poflefs  land  in  the  borough,  and  pay  three-pence  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  varies  the  number 
of  ele&ors  at  pleafure,  by  granting  burgage  tenures  to  his 
own  partizans  only.  The  firft  return  of  members  for  this 
borough  was  in  the  27th  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  place  are  feveral  lead  mines;  but  none  of  them  produce 
much  ore,  though  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  they  were  not 
only  very  rich  in  this  metal,  but  yielded  a great  quantity  of 
lilver.  It  is  faid  that  1600  weight  of  the  latter  was  obtained 
in  the  courfe  of  three  years. 

BERECYNTHUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio, 
with  entire  wings,  black  above,  with  a yellow  marginal 
band ; fix  ocellar  fpots  on  the  underfide  of  the  pofterior 
pair.  Fabricius.  This  is  papilio  berecynthia  of  Cramer,  is 
of  a large  fizY,  and  inhabits  Surinam. 

BERPCYNTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  Bj  z. 

Berecyntia  Regia,  a country  of  Afia,  towards  the  river 
Sangar.  Steph.  Byz. 

BERECYNT1US  Tractus,  a canton  of  Afia  Minor, 
in  Caria.  Pliny. 

BERECYNTUS,  a mountain  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Phry- 
gia, confecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods. 


BERECZINA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Lithuania,  which 
rifes  in  the  palatinate  of  Vilna,  and  runs  into  the  Niemen, 
16  miles  n->rth-eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

BEREFIORD,  a trading  place  and  port  of  the  ifland  of 

Iceland. 

BEREGRA,  or  Beretra,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
town  of  Italy,  in  Picenum,  at  a fmall  diflance  north  from 
Interamna. 

BEREGSZAZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hungary,  24 
miles  north  of  Zatmar.  It  gives  name  to  a county,  and 
derives  its  appellation  from  a Saxon  colony  eftabliftltd  there  ; 
but  its  prefent  inhabitants  are  Hungarians. 

BEREIA,  a town  of  Africa,  north  of  Sierra  Leone, 
at  a fmall  diftancc  from  the  coaft.  N.  lat  8°  58'.  W.  long. 
12°  28'. 

BEREILLY,  or  Barelly,  a city  of  Hindooftan  ; is 
the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  which  was  added  to  the  dominions 
of  Oude  in  1774.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  Lucknow 
and  Delhi.  N.  lat.  2S0  27'.  E.  long.  79°  45'.  See  Ba- 
relly. 

BERELOS,  a lake  of  Egypt,  between  Damietta  and 
Rofetta  ; about  32  miles  long  and  ten  broad  in  the  middle, 
but  gradually  contrasting  towards  each  end.  It  has  within 
it  feveral  iflands. — Alfo,  a town  of  Egypt,  30  miles  weft 
of  Damietta. 

BEREN,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  40  leagues  weft  from  Congo 
ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Baffora. 

Beren,  or  Bieron^  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  province  of 
Ratibor  ; 34  miles  eaft  of  Ratibor. 

BERENBORG,  called  alfo  Joan  Main  ifland,  an  ifland 
in  the  north  feas,  near  the  coaft  of  Eaft  or  Old  Greenland. 
N.  lat.  710  10'.  W.  long.  90  19'. 

BERENGARIANS,  in  Ecdefiaflical  Hijlory,  a religious 
feft,  adhering  to  the  opinions  of  Btrenganus,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  a confiderable  time  be- 
fore Luther,  oppofed  the  doftrine  of  tranfubllantiation,  and 
the  real  prefence,  ftrenuoufly  maintained  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anfelm.  See  Berenger. 

He  is  farther  charged  by  the  Romanifts  with  decrying 
marriage,  and  maintaining  the  common  ufe  of  all  forts  of 
women,  and  afferting  baptifm  of  no  effeft. 

His  followers  were  divided  on  the  head  of  the  eucharift  : 
though  they  all  agreed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not 
eflentially  changed,  yet  fome  allowed,  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  were  contained  in  them,  though  concealed 
under  an  impanation  : others  denied  any  change  at  all,  and 
rtfolved  the  whole  into  figure  ; others  again  allowed  a 
chafige  in  part ; and  others  an  entire  change,  with  this  re- 
ftri&ion,  that  to  thofe  who  prefented  themfelves  unworthily 
it  was  changed  back  again. 

Mabiilon  has  an  exprefs  diflertation  on  the  manifold  con- 
demnations of  Berengarius,  his  retraftations,  relapfes,  and 
repentance. 

BERENGER,  James,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Carpi, 
in  Modena,  from  whence  he  took  his  name,  being  much 
more  known  by  the  name  of  Carpus,  than  by  that  of  his 
family,  Berengarius  ; one  of  the  reftorers  and  improvers  of 
anatomy,  was  born  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  furgery  by  his  father, 
who  pra&ifed  that  art,  and  had  for  lus  inltrudtor  in  lan- 
guages and  philofophy,  the  celebrated  Albertus  Minutius. 
At  a proper  age  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  afterwards  to  Pa- 
dua, where  he  filled  for  fome  time  the  office  of  profeffor  of 
anatomy.  Returning  in  1318  to  Bologna,  he  was  there 
raifed  to  the  fame  office,  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
about  the  year  1525.  While  teaching  here,  he  is  faid  to 
have  differed  upwards  of  an  hundred  human  bodies : a 
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prodigious  number  for  the  time,  when  the  prejudice  againit 
handling  or  difturbing  the  dead  was  fo  ftrong.  To  that  cir- 
cumftance,  aided  by  his  known  antipathy  to  the  Spaniards, 
perhaps  may  be  attributed  the  ftory  of  his  having  differed 
two  of  the  natives  of  that  country  alive,  with  the  view  of  fee- 
ing the  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  of  his  being  on  that  ac- 
count obliged  to  fly  his  country.  A fimilar  flory  bad  been 
told  of  Herophilus,and  was  afterwards  told  of  Vefalius.  That 
this,  however,  had  been  done  by  fome  anatomifts,  or  that 
he  was  accufed  of  it,  feerris  probable  by  his  fpeaking  of 
fuch  a practice  in  his  commentary  on  the  works  of  Mun- 
dinus,  with  difguft  and  horror.  He  is  with  more  reafon  faid 
to  have  offended  the  minilters  of  religion  by  the  levity  and 
indecency  of  his  converfation  on  the  fubjecl  of  his  diffedtions, 
and  by  the  profligacy  of  his  life  ; and  on  that  account  to 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  Bononia. 

By  his  numerous  diffedtions,  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  ftrudlure  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  body,  which  prevailed  to  his  time,  and  thence 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  further  improvements  made  by  Vefa- 
lius, his  immediate  iucceffor.  If  he  was  not  the  inventor, 
as  Douglas  calls  him,  he  was  one  of  the  fir!  who  ufed  mer- 
curial fridtions  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  by  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  acquired  a large  fortune,  which  he  left,  at  his 
death,  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whofe  territory  he  retired, 
and  where  he  died,  about  the  year  1527.  His  works  are, 
“ Commentaria,  cum  ampliflimis  additionibus,  fupra  anato- 
miam  Mundini,  cum  textu  ejus  in  priftinum  nitorem  re- 
dadlo,”  Bononia,  1521,  qto.,  containing,  beiides  numerous 
corrections  of  Mundinus,  a prodigious  number  of  anato- 
mical fadls,  which  bear  abundant  teflimony  to  his  diligence 
and  ingenuity.  “ Ea  omnia  enarrare,  qux  redte  videt  (Hal- 
ier fays),  infinitum  foret and  further  on,  “ Invenio  apud 
hunc  virum,  teftimonium  irrefragabile  pro  antique  more,  quo 
cardinales  teftes  pontificis,  nuper  eledti,  Gotitredlarunt.” 
There  are  feveral  rude  engravings  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  of  other  parts,  in  this  volume.  “ Ifagogx  bre- 
ves, perlucidx  et  uberrimx  in  anatomiam  humani  corporis  ad 
fuorum  fcholafticorum  preces  in  lucem  editx,”  Bonon.  1522, 
4to.  alfo  with  plates.  Both  thefe  works  have  palled  though 
numerous  editions.  In  1664,  it  was  publifhed  in  London, 
with  the  title,  “ A Defcription  of  the  Body  of  Man,  being 
a pradtical  Anatomy.”  He  alfo  publifhed,  in  1518,  qto. 
Venet.  “ De  Cranii  Fradlura.”  Douglas.  Bib.  Anat. 
Haller.  Biblioth.  Chirurg. 

Berenger,  Berengarius,  an  eminent  logician  and 
controverfialift,  was  a native  of  Tours  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  having  ftudied  under  Fulbert  at  Chartres, 
he  returned  to  Tours,  where  he  was  made  principal  of 
the  fchoolof  St.  Martin,  and  treafurer  of  the  church.  From 
Tours  he  removed  to  Angers,  and  became  archdeacon  of 
that  city.  Diftinguifhed  by  his  acute  and  fubtil  genius,  by 
his  extenfive  learning,  and  by  his  peculiar  talents  for  contro- 
verfy,  as  well  as  by  the  exemplary  fan'clil y of  his  life  and 
manners,  he  was  held  in  veiy  high  eftimation.  At  length, 
however,  he  found  reafon  to  deviate  from  the  dodlrines  of 
the  church  concerning  the  eucharift  ; and  in  1045,  he  began 
to  maintain  publicly  the  doctrine  of  Scotus,  in  oppofition 
to  the  opinions  of  Radbert  ; and  he  perfifted  in  teaching 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift,  but  preferved  their  natural 
and  effential  qualities,  and  were  merely  figures  and  external 
fymbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  ^ayiour.  Although 
the  church  of  Rome  had  not,  in  this  century,  adopted  any 
fettled  and  decided  opinion  concerning  the  nature  and  manner 
of  Chrift’s  prefence  in  the  eucharift,  the  dodlrine  of  Bcrenger 
was  not  only  oppofed  by  feveral  doctors  in  France  and  Ger- 
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many,  but  attacked  with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  IX.  who,  in  1050,  convened  two 
councils,  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Vercelli,  in  which 
it  was  foiemnly  condemned  ; and  the  book  of  Scotus,  from 
which  it  was  deduced,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
council  of  Paris,  fummoned  in  the  fame  year  by  Henry  I., 
concurred  in  its  condemnation,  and  menaced  Berenger,  and 
bis  numerous  adherents,  with  all  forts  of  evils,  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal.  The  herefiarch  was  deprived  by  Henry  oi  all 
bis  revenues  ; but  he  continued  for  fome  time  afterwards  firm 
and  refolutc  in  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  he  had  embraced, 
and  enjoyed  unmolefted  tranquillity.  The  prevalence  of  his 
doctrine,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  with  which  it  en« 
countered  from  the  writings  of  its  antagonifts,  and  particu- 
larly from  thofe  of  Anfehn  and  Lanfranc,  archbiftiops  of 
Canterbury,  alarmed  the  church';  and  two  councils  were 
fummoned  by  Victor  II.  at  Tours,  in  1054,  to  examine 
anew  this  dangerous  dodlrine.  In  one  of  thefe  councils, 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  pope  Gregory  VII.  appeared  as  the 
pope’s  legate,  and  took  the  lead  in  oppofing  this  new  he- 
reby. Berenger,  who  was  prefent,  was  at  length  overpow- 
ered by  threats,  and  not  only  abandoned  his  opinions,  but 
foiemnly  abjured  them,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  church. 
This  abjuration,  however,  was  only  an  adl  of  timidity  and 
difllmulation  ; for  he  icon  after  taught  the  opinions  he  had 
formerly  profeffed,  though  the  dread  of  danger  rendered  him 
more  circumfpedl  and  cautious.  As  foon  as  Berenger’s  per- 
fidy was  announced  to  Nicholas  II.,  the  exafperated  pontiff 
fummoned  him  to  Rome  in  1058,  and  in  a council  held  there 
the  following  year,  he  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  declared  his 
readinefs  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  dodlrines  which  that 
venerable  affembly  fliould  think  proper  to  enjoin.  Accord- 
ingly, Humbert  was  employed  by  the  pope  and  council  to 
draw  up  a confeffion  of  faith,  which  Berenger  publicly 
figned,  and  to  which,  by  a folemn  oath,  he  avowed  his  adhe- 
rence. As  foon  as  Berenger  returned  to  France,  and  found 
hlmfelf  countenanced  and  protedled  by  his  ancient  patrons, 
he  expreffed  his  deteftation  of  the  dodlrines  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  profefs  at  Rome,  abjured  them  foiemnly  both, 
in  his  difcourfes  and  writings,  and  zealoufiy  inculcated  his 
former  opinion.  Pops  Alexander  II.  attempted  by  Tooth- 
ing and  friendly  expoftulations  to  regain  the  apoftate  ; but 
his  remonftrances  were  ineffedtual  ; the  controverfy  was 
prolonged  for  many  years,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger 
continually  increafed.  As  foon  as  Hildebrand  was  advanced 
to  the  papal  chair,  he  undertook  to  terminate  the  contro- 
verfy ; and  with  this  view  required  Berenger,  in  1078,  to 
repair  to  Rome.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  year,  a 
council  was  held  in  this  city,  and  Berenger  was  permitted 
to  draw  up  a new  confeffion  of  his  faith,  and  to  renounce 
that  which  had  been  compofed  by  Humbert,  and  approved 
by  Nicholas  II.  and  a Roman  council.  G'n  this  oceafion 
the  perfecuted  prelate  made  a declaration,  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  that  he  woidd  for  the  future  adhere  to  the  following 
prepofition  : viz.  “ that  the  bread  laid  on  the  altar  became, 
after  confecration,  the  true  body  of  Chirft,  which  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  buffered  on  the  crofs,  and  now  fits  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  father  ; and  that  the  wine  placed  upon 
the  altar  became,  after  confecration,  the  true  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  fide  of  Chrift.”  This  declaration  fatisfied 
the  pontiff,  but  was  thought  by  the  enemies  of  Berenger 
to  be  too  v3gue  and  equivocal.  Gregory  yielded  to  their 
clamours  ; and  at  a ‘council  held  at  Rome,  in  1079,  a new 
confeffion  of  faith  was  drawn  up,  to  which  Berenger,  after 
reading  and  fubfcribing  it,  declared  his  affent  by  a folemu 
oath.  This  confeffion  expreifed  his  belief,  “that  the  bread 
and  wine  were,  by  the  myfterious  influence  of  the  holy 
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prayer,  and  the  words  of  our  redeemer,  fubftantially  changed 
into  the  true,  proper,  and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jefus 
Chrift  and  this  was  followed  by  a folemn  declaration, 
“ that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  confecration,  we.e  converted 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  not  only  in  quality 
of  external  figns  and  facramental  reprefentations,  but  in  their 
effential  properties,  and  in  fubftantial  reality.”  Gregory 
difmifTed  him  with  the  moil  honourable  teftimoni.es  of  his 
friendship  and  liberality,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try. But  Berenger,  not  conceiving  hirp.felf  bound  by  this 
declaration,  publicly  retradled  the  fentiments  which  he 
had  iolemnly  avowed  at  Rome,  and  even  compofed  an  elabo- 
rate refutation  of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  profefs  his  afTent.  Gregory,  who  feems  not  to 
have  approved  the  laft  confeffion  impofed  upon  Berenger, 
when  appealed  to,  declined  interfering,  and  took  no  meafures 
for  molefting  him.  From  this  time,  Berenger  obferved  a pro- 
found filence  amidft  the  clamours  of  his  incenfed  adverfaries, 
and  made  no  reply  to  their  bitter  and  repeated  inveftives. 
At  length,  decaying  with  age,  overpowered  by  the  oppofi- 
tion  with  which  he  had  inceffantly  ftruggled,  and  probably 
depreffed  with  the  reproaches  of  his  own  mind  for  the  puiil- 
lauimous  and  difhoneft  part  he  had  afted,  he  abandoned  all 
his  worldly  concerns,  and  retired  to  the  ifle  of  St.  Cofme,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where,  in  a courfe  of  peniten- 
tial and  pious  exercifes,  he  palled  the  fhort  remainder  of  his 
life  ; and  in  1088,  he  was  releafed  by  death.  On  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  left  behind  him  a deep  impreffion  of  his 
extraordinary  fandlity  ; and  an  annual  fervice  is  ftill  performed 
for  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  His  unfteady 
conduit  was  unqueftionably  very  difgraceful  to  him  ; and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  embittered  the  refleitions  of 
his  retirement  and  clofing  fcene.  It  is  therefore  a queftion 
of  little  importance,  whether  he  abandoned  his  original  opi- 
nion before  his  death,  as  the  Roman  catholic  writers  main- 
tain, or  whether  he  adhered  to  it  in  the  laft  period  of  his 
life,  as  the  proteftants,  with  greater  probability,  have  af- 
ferted.  All  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  have  been 
loft  ; except  two  letters,  his  three  profefilons  of  faith,  and 
part  of  his  treatife  againft  one  of  them.  Cave’s  Hill.  Lit. 
tom.  ii.  p.  130.  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hift.vol.  ii.  p.  559,  &c. 

BERENICE,  or  Bernice,  a Jewifh  queen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  the  elder,  and  filler  of  Agrippa  the  younger, 
kings  of  Judsea.  She  was  born  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
28,  and  at  the  age  of  16  married  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis.  After  her  hulband’s  death,  A.  D.  48,  lire  was 

fufpedled  of  having  criminal  intercourfe  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  ; and  in  order  to  remove  fufpicions,  and  to  filence 
rumours  of  this  kind,  Ihe  confented  to  marry  Polemon,  king 
of  Pontus  and  part  of  Cilicia,  on  condition  of  his  embrac- 
ing Judaifm.  She  lived  with  him,  however,  but  a little 
while,  and  returned  to  her  brother,  with  whom  fhe  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  which  fubjefted  her  to  reproach.  Juve- 
nal refers  to  this  inceftuous  connexion  (fat.  vi.  v.  155)  : 

“ Deinde  Adamas  notiffimus,  et  Berenices 

In  digito  fattus  pretiofior  ; hunc  dedit  olim 
Barbaras : inceftse  dedit  hunc  Agrippa  forori.” 

When  Agrippa  heard  the  difeourfe  of  St.  Paul  before 
Fellus  at  Caefarea  of  Paleftine,  Berenice  was  prefent  with 
him.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Jewilh  war  in  67, 
when  Agrippa  was  driven  from  Jerufalem  by  the  feditious 
people,  file  remained  for  fome  time  after  him,  and  interceded 
for  the  Jews  with  the  Roman  governor  Floras,  by  whom  Ihe 
was  treated  with  great  difrefpedl.  She  afterwards  accom- 
panied Agrippa  to  the  army  of  Vefpafian  in  Syria  ; and 
contrived,  by  coftly  prefents,  to  engage  the  good  will  of  that 
avaricious  emperor  as  long  as  he  lived.  Her  beauty  and  ad- 
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drefs  had  alfo  captivated  Titus  j and  on  the  death  of  Vefpa- 
fian  Ihe  followed  him  to  Rome.  The  emperor  was  much 
attached  to  her,  and  difpofed  to  make  her  his  queen  ; but  in 
deference  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Roman  people,  who  dif- 
liked  the  idea  of  a foreign  queen,  and  who  well  knew  that 
her-  charadler  was  not  irreproachable,  he  difmiffed  her,  and 
fent  her  away  to  her  own  country.  What  be  carry;  of  her 
afterwards  hiftory  does  not  inform  us.  Jof.  Antiq.  1.  xix. 
xx.  De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  Tacit.  Hill.  1.  ii.  Crevier.  Gen.  Dift. 

Berenice  was  likewife  the  name  of  feveral  Egyptian 
and  eaftern  queens.  One  of  them,  the  wife  of  Ptoiemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  under  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  expofed  in  his  expedition  to 
Syria,  made  a vow  to  confecrate  her  hair,  which  was  her 
chief  ornament,  in  cafe  of  hisfafe  return.  When  the  prince 
returned,  not  only  in  fafety,  but  crowned  with  glory  and 
fuccefs,  Ihe  immediately  cut  off  her  hair,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  gods  in  the  temple  which  Piolemy  Philadelphus  had 
built  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arfinoe,  under  the  name  of  the 
Zep'nyrian  Venus,  on  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  in  Cy- 
prus ; but  this  hair  being  loft  by  the  negligence  of  the  prieils, 
Ptolemy  was  enraged,  and  threatened  to  punifti  them.  Upon 
which  Conon  of  Samos,  a ilattering  courtier,  as  well  as 
fkilful  mathematician,  with  a view  to  appeafe  the  king’s 
anger,  and  to  conciliate  his  favour,  affirmed,  that  the  queen’s 
locks  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  pointed  out  feven 
ftars  near  the  tail  of  the  lion,  which  till  that  time  had  not 
belonged  to  any  conftellation,  declaring  that  they  were  the 
queen’s  hair.  Several  other  aftronomers  confirmed  the  affe- 
veration  of  Conon  ; and  hence  “ Coma  Berenices,”  or  Be- 
renice’s hair,  became  one  of  the  conftellations. 

Callimachus,  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  had  been  a great 
favourite  of  Philadelphus,  wrote  a hymn  on  the  hair  of  Be- 
renice, which  was  afterwards  tranflated  by  Catullus,  whofe 
verfion  is  extant  among  his  other  performances.  Berenice, 
according  to  Plutarch  ( In  Quasft.  Grasc. ) and  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  (verb.  Bijoux),  Was  formed  from  4>i :znnn,  a bearer  of 
vidlory,  by  the  Macedonians,  who  exchanged  Ph  into  B. 

Berenice,  in  Entomology,  the  name  under  which  Cramer 
figures  papilio  erippus  of  Fabricius  and  Gmelin. 

Berenice,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  feveral 
cities,  of  which  Ortelius  reckons  nine.  The  principal  are 
as  follow  : viz.  a town  of  Thrace : — another  of  Afia  Minor 
in  Cilicia another  of  Afia,  called  Pella  in  Coelo-Syria  ; 
all  three  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  : — another 
of  Africa  in  Cyrenaica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  La- 
thon,  or  Lethon,  where  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  bay  of 
Syrtis,  anciently  called  Hefperis,  and  Hefperides,  now  Be- 
renice : near  this  town  was  fituated  the  garden  of  Hefperides, 
and  a wood  ftill  marks  its  pofition,  in  a co_uutry  deftitute  of 
trees  : — another,  a maritime  town  of  Arabia  Petraea,  fituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Red  fea,  the  pro- 
montory of  Heroopolis,  and  that  of  Strobilus,  according  to 
Pomponius  Mela  ; it  is  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  in  his  account 
of  Solomon’s  fleet,  who  fays,  it  was  not  far  from  the  city 
of  -dElana,  and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Affingaber,  or 
Eziongaber,  in  which  pofition  of  it  M.  d’  Anville  acquiefces  i 
— another, a famoustown  of  Egypt, fonamedfromthe  mother 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  founded  it  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Red  fea,  and  nearly  under  the  tropic,  about  450  miles 
below  Suez,  in  order  to  avoid  the  flow  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  fea;  this  city  foon  became 
the  ftaple  of  the  trade  with  India.  From  Berenice  the  goods 
were  tranfported  by  land  to  Coptos,  a city  three  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  Nile,  but  which  had  a communication  with 
that  river  by  a navigable  canal,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains,  and  thence  carried  down  the  ftream  of  the  Nile, 
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and  its  canals,  to  Alexandria.  The  di fiance  between  Be- 
renice and  Coptos,  according  to  Pliny  (Nat.  Hid.  1.  vi. 
c.  29. ) confirmed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  approved 
by  M.  d’Anville,  was  258  Roman  miles;  and  the  road  lay 
through  the  defert  of  Thebais,  almoft  entirely  deflitute  of 
water.  But  the  attention  of  a powerful  monarch  made  pro- 
vilion  for  fuppiying  this  want,  by  fearching  forfpring?,  and 
wherever  thefe  were  found  he  built  inns,  or  more  probably, 
in  the  eaftern  llyle,  caravan feras,  for  the  accommodation  of 
merchants.  See  Strabo.  Geog.  1.  xvii.  p.  1157.  D.  1169. 
In  this  channel  the  entercourfe  between  the  eafl  and  welt 
continued  to  be  carried  on  during  250  years,  as  long  as 
Egypt  remained  an  independent  kingdom.  Berenice  con- 
tinued to  be  the  port  of  out-ht  for  the  Roman  Ealt  India 
trade  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (A.D.  79.)  who  details,  in  his  6th 
book,  the  account  of  the  navigation  to  India,  and  who  in- 
formsus,  thatitcoftyomillions  of  fcfterces,  or  about  440,000k 
every  year.  From  Berenice  it  was  reckoned  30  days’  navi- 
gation down  the  Red  fea  to  Ocelis  (Gella)  juft  within  the 
ftrait  of  Babelmandel.  From  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  the  firft 
port  of  merchandize  in  India,  was  40  days’  fail:  fo  that 
as  they  left  Berenice  about  Midfummer,  they  might  arrive 
in  India  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  violence  of 
the  S.  W.  monfoon  was  abated,  and  the  coafting  navigation 
fafe  and  eafy.  Thefe  voyages  wmre  firft  made  by  coafting 
along  the  Arabian  fhore,  to  the  promontory  Syagrus  (now 
cape  Rafalgate,)  and  thence  along  the  coaft  of  Perfia,  either 
direftly  to  Pattala  (now  Tatta,)  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
Delta  of  the  Indies,  or  to  fome  other  emporium  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  India.  Afterwards,  a fhorter  and  fafer  courfe  was 
difcovered  ; and  from  cape  Rafalgate  vcffels  failed  in  a diretl 
courfe  to  Zizerus,  which,  according  to  major  Rennell,  was 
a port  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Malabar  coaft.  In  a fub- 
fequent  period,  a direft  courfe  was  purfued  from  the  outlet 
of  the  Red  fea  to  Muziris.  It  has  not  been  accurately  afcer- 
tained  what  were  the  other  ports  in  India  which  the  mer- 
chants from  Berenice  frequented,  when  that  trade  was  firft 
opened  ; but  it  is  probable,  that  as  their  veffels  were  of 
fmall  burden,  and  kept  near  the  coaft,  their  voyages  were 
circumfcribed  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  under  the 
Ptolemies,  no  confiderable  progrefs  was  made  in  the  difcovery 
of  India.  Rennell’s  Mem.  Introd.  p.  35 — 37.  Robert- 
fon’s  Hift.  Difq.  concerning  India,  p.  46,  & c. — Another 
Berenice  was  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  Red  fea,  fituate  more 
to  the  fouth  than  the  preceding,  in  the  country  of  the  Tro- 
glodytes, at  the  entrance  of  the  R.ed  fea,  near  the  ftrait  of 
Babel-Mandel,  known  by  the  epithet  of  “ Epidiris  — ano- 
ther, denominated  by  Pliny  (1.  vi.  c.  29.)  “ Panohryfos,” 
from  the  gold  dug  in  its  vicinity ; and  by  Strabo,  v-x\v.  Zxfix-:, 
juxta  Sabas,  on  the  fame  coaft  ; transferred  by  Hardouin  to 
Arabia  Felix,  but  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  in  con- 
neftion  with  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes. 

BERENICE’S  Hair,  in  sljironoiny.  See  Berenice 
above,  and  Coma  Berenices. 

BERENTH A,  in  s4ncienf  Geography, zf-malltownof  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  Arcadia,  mentioned  by  Step.  Bvz.  and  Paufanias. 

BERENTHEATE,  a fmall  river  of  Pelopounefus  in 
Arcadia,  chat  difcharged  itfelf  into  theAlpheus.  Paufanias. 

BERENTZ,  in  Geography,  atown  and  caltle  of  Hungary; 
20  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Prefburg. 

BE  RES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace.  Steph. 
Byz. 

BERESKY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Braclaw  ; 40  miles  S.  E.  of  Braclaw. 

BERESNA,  or  Beresin,  a diftrict  and  town  of  Tcher- 
nigof  in  Ruffia,  fituatedon  theDefna,  24  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Tchernigof. 


BE  RES  OF,  or  Beresow,  a diftridl  of  the  province  of 
Tobollk  in  Ruflia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sumoiedes,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Sofl'va,  which  falls  into  the  Oby  ; and 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  ftraits  of  Waygats  ; on  the 
call  by  the  Ural  mountains;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river 
Konda,  and  a large  bay  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  which  runs  into 
the  land  towards  the  fouth,  and  feparates  near  the  66th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  Oblkaia  Guba,  or  bay  of  Oby,  and  the  other  Tazoud- 
kaia  Guba,  or  the  bay  of  Tazow.  Into  the  former  the 
river  Oby  empties  itfelf,  and  into  the  latter  the  Taz  ; and 
from  thefe  two  rivers  the  bays  derive  their  names.  This 
diftridt  was  added  to  the  Ruffian  empire  by  the  czar  Gabriel, 
in  1530,  long  before  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  were  con- 
quered. The  town  of  Berefofis  iituated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  river  Oby,  37 2 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Tobollk.  N.  lat. 
64°.  E.  long.  65°  14'.  This  diftrift  is  famous  for  its  gold 
mines,  in  the  mineral  mountains  of  Ural,  opened  in  1754, 
and  affording  annually  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  and  in  later  years  7 or 
8 pood  of  gold.  From  the  commencement  of  the  work,  in 
1754,  till  the  year  1788,  during  an  interval  of  34  years,  the 
quantity  of  about  I2opood  has  been  generally  gained,  which, 
eftimated  in  value,  amounts  to  about  1,198,'  00  rubles,  and 
after  deducting  the  cofts,  to  above  480,000  net  profit. 
Taking  the  gold  and  filver  here  obtained,  according  to  its 
ftandard  in  coinage,  and  balancing  it  with  the  expences 
paid  in  copper  money,  according  to  its  true  value,  a profit 
accrues  of  nearly  800,000  rubles.  Tooke’o  View  of  Ruffia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  296. 

Beresof  is  alfo  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz.  N.  lat.  64°  15'.  E.  long.  30°  34'. 

BERETELSKO,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  ; 24  miles  S.S.  W.  of  Lucko. 

BERETHALOM,  o r B 1 r r h e l e m , a fp acion s tow n of 
Tranfylvania,  in  the  diftrift  of  Weinland,  which  is  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Proteftant  bilhop.  The  church  is  fcated  on  a 
high  rock,  and  its  vicinity  produces  good  wine. 

BERETZHAUSEN,  atown  of  Gei  ■many,  feated  on 
the  Laber,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  principality  of  Neu- 
burg;  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Ratiffion. 

BEREWICHA,  or  Berewica,  in  our  Old  Writers,  de- 
notes a village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or  manor, 
fituate  at  a diftance  from  it. 

The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book  : IJLe 
funt  berewichas  cjuJ'dem  manerii. 

BEREZA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland, in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiof;  30  miles  W.  of  Bialacerkiew. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Polefia,  and  territory  of 
Brzelk  ; 56  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Brzeik.  In  this  place  the 
Carthufians  have  a convent. 

BEREZEC,  a town  of  Little  or  Red  Ruffia,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Chelm  ; 22  miles  eaft  of  Chekn. 

BEREZEN,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Black  fea;  20 
miles  weft  of  Oczakow. 

BEREZENE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia.  N.  lat.  510  45'.  E-  long,  250  30'. 

BEREZEUKA,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratof,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Volga;  124  miles  S.  of 
Saratof. 

BEREZINA,  or  Berezyn  a,  a river  of  Lithuania,  which 
rifes  in  the  palatinate  of  Polotfk,  and  runs  into  the  Druec, 
in  N.  lat.  52°  18'.  E.  long.  30°  55'.  This  river  has  been 
erroneoufly  laid  down,  by  fome  modern  geographers,  as 
forming  the  new  boundary  let  ween  Ruffia  and  Poland. 

Berezina,  a town  of  Lithuania,  inthe  palatinateof  Minlk,~ 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name;  44  miles 
N.  E.  of  Minlk.  N.  lat.  540  28'.  E.  long.  a8Q  39'. 
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BEREZINS  KOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Irtifn  ; 40  miles  E.  of  Tobol  ik. 

BEREZNA,a  towr.of  Rufiia,  in  the  dibriclof  Kargapol, 
feated  on  the  river  Onega  N.  lat  62°  18'.  E.  long.  38°  5'. 

BEREZNE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol,- 
hynia,  near  the  river  Slucz.  N.lat.  510  10.  E.  long.  26°  52’. 

BEREZNI  K(,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki  : 40  miles  N.N.  W.  of  Troki. 

BEREZOF.  Sec  Beresof. 

BEREGOVOI,  a fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orenburg,  on  the  Uveika,  240  miles  ead  of 
Ufa,  and  68  S.  E.  of  Tcheliabiufk. 

BE  REZO  VS  KOI,  a fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural,  140  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Orenburg. 

BER-FISCH,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  common  perch. 

BERG,  Matthys  Vanden,  in  Biography , a painter  of 
portrait  and  hillory,  was  born  at  Ypres  in  1615,  and,  as  one 
of  the  difciples  of  Rubens,  he  obtained  lotne  diilinftion. 

In  his  drawing  he  was  correct,  and  being  affiduous  in  de- 
figning  after  the  life,  and  after  the  bed  models,  pictures  of 
his  own  invention  are  uncommon  ; although  excellent  copies 
after  the  finifhed  pictures  of  his  mailer  are  numerous.  He 
died  in  1687.  Pilkington. 

Berg,  in  Geography,  a duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weliphalia,  called  in  Latin  “ Ducatus  Montenfis,”  bdrg 
and  mans  being  fynonymous,  and  denoting  mountain  or  hill, 
is  bounded  on  the  well  and  fouth  by  the  archbifhopric  of 
Cologn,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine  ; on  the 
north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves;  and  on  the  eall  by  Naffau- 
Siegen,  the  duchy  of  Weliphalia,  and  the  county  of  Mark. 

It  is  about  72  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  26  in  breadth. 
The  country,  which  upon  the  whole  is  mountainous,  is, 
neverthelefs,  along  the  Rhine  flat,  very  fertile,  and  produces 
corn  in  abundance  ; on  the  hills  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
vines,  and  the  higher  tradls  are  covered  with  extenfive 
forefls ; and  the  vallies  afford  excellent  pallure.  In  this 
duchy  there  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal  ; its  principal 
manufaflisres  are  fwords,  knives,  and  other  articles  of  iron 
and  fleel ; and  alfo  thofe  of  cloth,  ribbands,  and  handker- 
chiefs. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  flows 
to  the  eall  of  this  country,  the  Wipper,  the  Sieg,  and 
Ruhr.  Its  capital  Is  Duffeldorf;  and  its  other  principal 
towns  are  Elberfeld,  Gemark,  Lennep,  Rattingen,  and  So- 
lingen.  Roeck  computes  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
261,504.  Render  (Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  fays,  that  this 
duchy  contains  9 cities,  8 market  towns,  35,942  hearths, 
202  churches,  44,646  Calvinills,  36,807  Lutherans,  and 
1,300  Jews:  and  he  adds,  that  this  duchy,  and  that  of 
Juliers,  contain  a number  of  manufacturers,  who  are  com- 
puted to  be  about  150,000.  The  duchy  of  Berg  belonged 
to  the  eleftor  palatine  ; but  in  the  year  1795,  it  was  entirely 
over-run  by  the  French.  See  Juliers. 

Berg.  See  Bergues. 

Berg  Reichinjlein , or  Kafchpeijhi  Hory,  a royal  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Prachalitz,  feated  on  a mountain, 
in  which  are  mines  of  fi  ver,  20  miles  W.  of  Prachalitz. 

BERGA,  a town  of  Norway,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Chrif- 
tiana.  N.lat.  59"  50'.  E.  long.  90  38". — Alfo,  a fmalltown 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  feated  on  the  river  Llobregat. — 
Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Neuftadt,  and 
prefeClurate  of  Weyda,  feated  on  the  Elder,  5 miles  W. 
of  Weyda. 

BERGAMASCO,  or  Bergamo,  a country  of  Italy, 
being  part  of  Lombardy,  and  belonging  to  the  dates  of 
Venice,  is  boundedon  the  north  by  the  Valteline,  on  the 


ead  by  the  Brefciano,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cremafco,  and  on 
tire  weft  by  the  Milanefe.  It  extends  about  36  league* 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  from  ead  to  wed.  Towards 
the  north  it  is  mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  the  vici- 
nity of  Bergamo,  its  capital,  is  fertile.  Some  of  its  vallies 
produce  wine  and  oil ; others  are  barren.  In  the  mountains 
are  mines  of  iron,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  of  dones.  The 
inhabitants  are  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  are  fubjeCt  to 
the  goitre;  neverthelefs,  they  are indudrious,  and  intelligent 
in  commerce,  and  carry  on  a confiderabie  traffic  in  iron, 
wool , carpets,  and  tapedry,  which  they  manufacture  ; cattle, 
marble,  and  mill-bones.  Their  language  is  a very  corrupt 
Italian.  Bergamafco  now  belongs  to  the  Cifalpine  republic. 

BERGAMO,  James  Philip  DE,in  Biography,  an  Au- 
guftin  monk,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1434,  and  wrote  a 
“ Chronicle”  in  Latin,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  to 
the  year  1503,  and  “ Treatife  of  Illudrious  Women.”  Pie 
died  at  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  1518.  Gen.  DiCt. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bcrgommn,  in  Geography,  a fortified 
city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  Bergamafco,  is  feated  on  feveral 
hills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  fome  handfome  fuburbs.. 
Between  the  cityxind  the  drong  cable  on  the  mountain,  is  a 
fubterraneous  communication.  Bergamp  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Milan,  and  contains  13  parilh  churches, 

12  convents  for  men,  10  for  women,  and  about  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  old  church,  of  mingled  Gothic  and  Gre- 
cian architeClure,  contains  feveral  valuable  pictures,  and  de- 
fences notice.  It  is  a place  of  confiderabie  trade,  and  has 
a large  fair  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  which  is  reforted  to 
by  a great  number  of  merchants  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Swiffevland.  The  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce are  wool  and  filk  ; and  the  ferges  and  tapedry  of  this 
place  have  been  celebrated.  Their  filks  equal  thofe  of 
Turin.  The  inhabitants  are  diligent  and  aclive,  and  by 
their  indudry  render  fertile  the  fandy  environs  of  the  town. 
Bergamo  is  25  miles  N.E.  of  Milan,  and  26  N.W.  of 
Breicia.  N.  lat.  450  42'.  E.  long.  90  38k 

Bergamo,  a name  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  ancient 
Pergamus. 

BERGAMOT,  in  Botany,  cedrat  or  bergamot  citron-tree , 
the  Citrus  mella-rofa  of  Lamarck,  and  a variety  of  the 
Citrus  medica  of  Linnseus.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
common  citron-tree  by  its  leaf,  which  has  the  odour  of  the 
rofe,  by  its  fruit,  which  is  red,  and  by  the  pidil  of  its  flower, 
which  is  fhort.  The  fruit  has  a fine  tabe  and  fmell ; and  its 
effential  oil  is  in  high  ebeem  as  a perfume. 

Bergamot,  Oil,  or  EJJence  of,  is  a fragrant  effential  oil 
procured  from  the  outer  rind  of  the  bergamot  orange,  and 
prepared  in  a very  large  quantity  for  the  table  and  perfumery 
in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  efpecially  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
There  are  feveral  other  fpecies  of  oranges  lifed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  the  bergamot  is  ebeemed  the  mod  fragrant. 

As  the  oil  exiils  pure  and  ready  formed  in  the  orange 
peel,  being  Amply  depofited  in  fmall  cells,  tthe  extraftion  is 
very  eafy.  There  are  two  methods  of  procuring  it,  either 
by  didillation,  as  with  all  other  effential  oils,  (for  which,  fee 
the  article  Oil  Effential)  or  by  expreffion.  The  latter  is 
in  fome  refpedl  the  bed,  as  the  oil  is  not  liable  to  be  altered 
by  heat.  Sedini  relates,  that  in  Sicily,  a vad  quantity  of 
the  oil  is  procured  Amply  by  fqueezing  the  peel  in  the  hand, 
and  holding  a fmall  piece  of  fponge  to  the  furface,  which 
imbibes  the  oil  as  fad  as  it  flows  out ; when  the  fponge  is 
full,  its  contents  are  preffed  out  into  a veffel  in  which  the 
oil  is  collefted.  It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  a more  indolent 
and  inartificial  method : but  in  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of 
France,  the  orange  peels  are  firb  torn  to  pieces  on  a fmall 
machine  duck  over  with  nails,  with  the  points  proje&ing. 
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like  a- carding  mill,  whereby  they  are  entirely  torn  to  pieces, 
from  which  much  of  their  oil  flows  out  on  the  fmall  mill, 
and  is  condutted  away  by  a channel  cut  for  the  purpofe, 
leading  to  a large  bottle,  where  it  is  collected.  After  this, 
the  peel,  now  in  a pulpy  Hate,  is  ftrongly  comprelfed  be- 
tween two  plates  of  glafs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  oil  is 
forced  out.  This  lad  being  mixed  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  pulp,  is  at  firft  turbid,  but  gets  clear  by  repofe. 

Thefe  expreffed  effential  oils,  or  as  they  have  fometimes 
been  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  ejfenccs,  are  more  fragrant 
than  the  oils  prepared  by  diftillation,  but  being  mixed  with 
a little  mucilage,  they  are  fomewhat  thicker,  and  do  not 
keep  quite  fo  long  as  the  diddled.  The  Sicilian  method  of 
preparing  the  effence  by  hand,  though  attended  with  great 
wade  of  materials,  certainly  aftords  a purer  oil,  than  where 
a mill  and  prefs  are  ufed. 

If  the  pulp,  remaining  after  preffure,  is  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  wine  and  diddled,  an  addition  of  water  to  the  diddled 
fpirit  feparates  an  additional  quantity  of  the  oil,  and  leaves 
the  liquor  highly  flavoured  with  its  exquiiite  fcent. 

Beaume  obtained  two  ounces  of  the  oil  by  didillation, 
from  two  pounds  of  the  peel  of  lemons,  and  probably  the 
bergamot  is  yielded  in  fomewhat  funilar  proportion.  Beaume. 
Murray. — Encycl.  Arts.  & Met.  tom.  vii. 

There  is  likewife  a kind  of  fnuff  of  the  fame  name,  which 
is  only  clean  tobacco,  with  a little  of  the  effence  rubbed  into  it, 

Bergamot,  in  Commerce,  is  alio  the  denomination  of  a 
coarfe  tapedry,  manufactured  with  flocks  of  filks,  wool, 
cotton,  hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goats’  hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
invented  by  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERGANDER,  in  Ornithology,  a name  by  which  fome 
have  called  the  Jhieldrak e or  burrough  duel,  a very  beautiful 
fpecies  of  duck,  common  on  the  Lancafnire,  and  iome  other 
coads  of  England  ; but  not  in  much  edeem  for  eating. 
This  is  anas  tardona  of  Linnaeus,  which  fee. 

BERGARA,  in  Geography.  SeeVERGURA. 

BERGASE,  a town  of  Romania,  in  European  Turkey, 
featedon  the  Lariffa.  N.  lat.  410  22'.  E.  long.  270  24'. 

BERGBIETHEIM,  a large  market  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  didrich  of 
Dachftein. 

BERGEN,  Dirk  Vanden,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Haerlem,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  difciples  of 
Adrian  Vandervelde.  His  colouring  is  more  glowing  than 
that  of  his  mader  ; but  his  cattle,  and  other  objedts,  are  lefs 
corre&ly  drawn.  He  fpent  fome  time  in  England  ; but  not 
fucceeding,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  for  want  of 
economy,  died  poor  in  1689.  Pilkington. 

Bergen,  Charles  Augustu  s de,  fon  of  George  Ber- 
gen, profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  was  born  Aug.  11,  1714.  After  being- 
initiated  by  his  father  into  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
medicine,  he  was  fent  to  Leyden,  where  he  dudied  under 
Boerhaave  and  Albinus,  and  thence,  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, to  Paris  and  to  Strafburg.  In  1734,  being  thought 
qualified  to  affid  his  father,  he  recalled  him  to  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  made  doftor,  and  the  year  following,  profeffor 
in  medicine.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1738,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  chairs  of  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  botany. 
With  what  zeal  and  ability  he  filled  thofe  offices,  his  nume- 
rous, learned,  and  ingenious  difiertations  on  thofe  fubjefts 
evince.  In  1744,  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  Goeliches  as 
reader  in  theraupeutics  and  pathology,  which  poll  he  filled 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  O&ober  7,  1760. 

His  works,  confiding  chiefly  of  academical  differtations, 
were  colle&ed  by  Haller,  and  publifhed  with  his  “ Thefes 
Anatomies.”  The  titles  of  a few  of  them  follow.  For  the 
remainder,  fee  Bib.  Auat.  et.  Botan.  Haller.  “ De  nervo 


intercoftali,”  1731;  “ Icon  nova  ventriculorum  Cerebri,” 

1 734;  “ Methodus  Cranii  Offa  differendi,  et  machine  hunc  in 
finem  condructae  per  figuras,  iigno  i iciias,  deliueatio,”  174  1 ; 
“ Flora  Erancofurtuna,  facili  modo  elaborata,  &c.”  1750. 

Bergen,  or  Bergben , in  Latin  Berga,  in  Geography,  the 
capital  of  Norway,  and  of  the  province  of  Bergenhuys,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1069  or  1070.  It  is  a fea-port  town, 
feated  in  the  middle  of  a valley,  and  forming  a kind  of  femi- 
circle  round  a fmall  gulf  oi  the  fea,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Waag.  On  the  land  fide  it  is  defended  by  high  fnountains, 
constantly  overhung  with  clouds,  which  defeend  upon  the 
town  in  frequent  rams  ; and  towards  the  fea  by  feveral  forti- 
fications. All  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  dwelling-houies,  are  built  of  done.  The  mod 
remarkable  buildings  are  thecadle,  and  the  cathedral  fchool, 
founded  in  1 554.  This  city  carries  on  a large  trade  in  all 
kinds  of  fifli,  fifh-oil,  tallow,  tar,  hides,  and  timber,  which  are 
brought  from  the  northern  parts  oi  the  kingdom,  ar.d  ex- 
ported from  hence.  The  returns  confid  chiefly  in  corn  and 
foreign  commodities.  Bergen  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Hans-towns,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  till 
the  year  1575.  The  origin  of  its  commerce  was  owing  to 
the  merchants  of  the  Hanfeatic  league  ; fifty-eight  dore- 
lioufes  are  dill  to  be  feen  on  the  quays,  which  were  efta- 
blifhed  by  thofe  merchants  for  the  convenience  of  their  ex- 
portation of  fifh.  They  had  alio  a particular  court  here,  the 
decifions  of  which  tended  to  exclude  the  native  inhabitants 
from  all  fhare  in  the  trade  ; but  they  were  at  length  entirely 
expelled,  chiefly  by  the  vigour  of  a bailiff,  Walkendorf. 
This  city,  being  chiefly  condrudled  of  wood,  has  been  fub- 
jeft  to  frequent  conflagrations,  as  in  1428,  when  eleven 
parifh  churches  were  entirely  confumed,  and  alfo  in  1472, 
1623,  1640,  1702,  1756,  and  1771,  on  which  lad  occaiion, 
the  flames,  if  is  faid,  were  vifible  in  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  or 
at  lead,  the  red  reflection  in  the  fky.  It  has  now  only 
four  parifh  churches,  three  Danifh,  and  one  German,  to- 
gether with  fome  private  chapels.  The  population  is  com- 
puted at  19  or  20,000.  The  harbour  is  reckoned  onei  of 
the  bell  in  Europe.  Bergen  poffeffes  a very  laudable  infti- 
tution  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ufeful  arts.  N.  lat. 
6o°  23'.  E.  long.  50  33'. 

Bergen,  Berghen,  or  Bergenhuys,  the  mod  wedeiiy 
province  of  Norway,  fituate  between  Aggerhuus  and  the 
northern  ocean.  It  is  about  fixty  leagues  long,  and  7 wide. 
Its  capital  is  Bergen.  This  province,  or  diocefe,  is  very 
populous,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  7 marble  quarries. 
It  includes  7 vogteys  or  diftricts,  and  the  fame  number  of 
provodfhips.  The  vogteys  are  Haardanger,  Sundhard- 
Lehn,  Nord-hord  Lehn,  Sogn,  or  Sygna-Filke,  Sundfiord, 
Nordfiord,  and  Sundmor. 

Bergen,  a county  of  America,  in  New  Jerfey,  on  Hud- 
fon  river,  lies  oppofite  to  New  York  on  the  eaft,  and  was 
firll  planted  by  the  Dutch  from  New  York.  It  is  a moun- 
tainous country,  and  its  extent  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
25  broad  ; forming  part  of.  the  eadern  and  northern  extre- 
mities of  the  date,  and  at  its  nerth-weftern  extremity  meet- 
ing the  north-eadern  part  of  Suffex  county.  Bergen  con- 
tains 6 townihips,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bergen  and  Hac- 
kinfack,  and  12,601  inhabitants,  including  2501  flaves. 
Here  are  7 Dutch  Calvinid  churches,  and  2 of  Dutch  Lu- 
therans. 

Bergen  is  the  fhire  town  of  the  above  county,  and  lies 
furrounded  by  water,  except  on  the  north.  It  is  feparated 
by  the  Hudfon  river,  from  New  York,  at  the  didance  of 
3 miles ; on  the  fouth,  a narrow  channel  lies  between  it 
and  Staten  ifiand  ; and  on  the  wed,  it  has  Hackinfack  river. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  defeendants  of  the  Dutch  feU 
tiers. 
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Bergen  Neck , is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  above 
townihip. 

Bergen,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hanau  Munzenberg.  The  en- 
virons produce  excellent  wine. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  file  ot 
Rugen  ; its  ancient  name  was  Gora.  It  is  fituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  illand,  where  are  held  the  tribunals  of  Swedish 
Pomerania.  N.  lat.  540  28'.  E.  long.  i3°4o'. 

BERGENon  the  Dumme,  atownof  Germany,  in  Lower  Sax- 
ony, and  principality  of  Zell,  12  miles  S.  W.  ofDanneberg. 

BERGENHUYS.  See  Bergen,  fupra. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  afea-port  town  of  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a morals,  near 
the  eaftern  Shore  of  Zoom,  at  its  junftion  with  the  Scheldt. 
It  was  firft  furrounded  by  a wall  in  1287,  by  the  firft  lord  of 
the  town,  and  eredled  into  a marquifate  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1533.  The  church,  which  is  a beautiful  ftruc- 
ture,  was  made  collegiate  in  1442.  The  houfes  are  well 
built,  and  the  market  places  and  fquares  handfome  and  fpa- 
cious.  It  has  a good  traft  of  land  under  its  jurifdidlion, 
with  feveral  villages,  and  fome  illands  in  the  Scheldt.  This 
place,  naturally  ftrong  on  account  of  the  moraffes  that  fecure 
it,  was  regularly  fortified  in  1629,  and  efteemed  nearly  im- 
pregnable. The  fortifications  are  reckoned  the  maftcr-piece 
of  that  great  engineer  Coehorn.  It  was  unfuccefsfully  be- 
fieged  by  the  prince  of  Parma  in  1588,  and  alfo  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Spinola  in  1622.  In  1746,  the  marechal  Saxe  de- 
puted count  Lowendahl  to  lay  fiege  to  it  with  36,000  men ; 
and  after  perfevering  attacks,  and  a vigorous,  obftiaate  de- 
fence, in  which  many  lives  were  loft,  it  was  furrendered  to 
the  French,  who  became  mafters  of  the  whole  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  was  re- 
ftored  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  diftant  18  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Antwerp.  N.  lat.  510  30'.  E.  lontr.  4°  15'. 

BERGENTE  , in  Ornithology , one  of  the  names  of  anas 
marila.  (Scaup.  Duck.)  Bloch , befch  derberl  natvrf.  b'c. 

BERGERA,  fo  called  from  Chriit.  Joh.  Berger,  profef- 
forat  Kiel,  in  Botany , Auth.  I).  Konig.  Lin.  gen.Schreb. 
n.  718-  Clafs  a.ndorder,decandria  monogynia.  Gen. Char.  Cal. 
perianth,  five-parted,  very  fmall,  acute,  fpreading,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  petals  five,  oblong,  bluntilh,  fpreading.  Stain. 
filaments  ten,  five  alternately  fhorter  ; anthers  round.  Bill. 
germ  roundifh,  fuperior  ; ftyle  filiform,  club-fhaped  ; ftigma 
turbinate,  fhining,  with  tranfverfe  grooves.  Per.  berry 
fubglobular,  one-celled.  Seeds  two. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five  ; berry  fubglobular, 
one-celled,  with  two  feeds. 

Species,  1.  B.  Koenigii.  Lin.  Mantiff.  563.  A leafy 
tree,  with  the  bark  of  alder.  A native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Martyn. 

BERGERAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne ; beautifully  fituate  in  an  extenfive  plain  on  the  Dor- 
dogne, which  divides  it  into  two  towns,  called  “ St.  Martin,” 
and  “St.  Magdelaine.”  It  is  a rich,  commercial,  and  po- 
pulous town,  containing  about  8540  inhabitants.  In  the 
canton  are  14,140.  The  territorial  extent  comprehends 
175  kiliometres,  and  the  number  of  the  communes  is  12. 
Before  the  revocation  of  the  cditt  of  Nantes,  it  is  laid  there 
were  40,000  Proteftants  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
N.  lat.  440  51'.  E.  long,  cP  37'. 

BERGFINK,  in  Ornithology , the  name  of  fringilla  mon- 
tifringilla,  in  the  Hift.  Birds.  Frifch,  fander  naiurf.  hfc. 

BERGGANS,  (Kolbe)  the  mountain  goofe,  anas  mon- 
tana.  Gmelin. 

BERGGIEFZHUBEL,orBERG  GiESHUBEL,in  Geo- 
graphy1,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 


and  margrjviate  of  Meifien,  near  which  are  warm  medicinal 
fprings,  6 miles  fouth  of  Pirna. 

BERGH,  or  Bergland,  an  illand  in  the  Indian  fea, 
north  of  Nafl’au  illand,  and  fouth-weft  of  the  illand  of  Su- 
matra. S.lat  2J5o'.  E.  long.  ioo°. 

BERGHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  ofWaldeck,  and  by  the  new  French 
diftribution,  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of 
Roer,  and  diftrict  of  Cologne,  containing  469  inhabitants, 
and  the  population  of  the  canton  is  eftimated  at  10,365,  dif- 
tributed  in  44  communes  ; 4 miles  S.  E.  of  Waldeck. 

BER.GHEM,  in  Biography.  SeeBERCHEM. 

BERGHTRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kurdiftan,  70  miles  S.E.  of  Betlis. 

BERGHMOT,  or  Bergmote,  vulgarly  barmote,  form- 
ed from  the  Saxon  berg,  mans  ; and  mote , conventus , ajfembly, 
or  meeting.  See  Barg  h mote. 

BERGLAX,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  corpyh/ena  rupejlris.  Strom.  Sondm. 

BERGIA,  fo  called  from  P.  J.  Bergius,  M.  D.  profef- 
fdr  of  natural  hiftory  at  Stockholm,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen. 
Reich,  p.  631.  Schreb.  791.  Julf.  301.  Clafs  and  order, 
decandria pentagynia.  Nat.  O rd.  Succulents.  Cary ophy lies,  JulT. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth,  five-parted,  fpreading  ; leaflets 
lanceolate,  permanent.  Cor.  petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading, 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stam.  filaments  ten,  briltle-lhaped, 
of  middling  length  ; anthers  roundifh.  Pijl.  germ  roundifh, 
fuperior  ; ftyles  five,  very  Ihort,  approximating  ; ftigmas 
fimple,  permanent.  Per.  capfule  fimple,  fubglobular,  mu- 
cronate,  with  five  little  fwellings,  five-celled,  five-valved  ; 
valves  ovate,  flat,  opening  along  the  furrows,  permanent, 
fpreading  very  widely.  Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

Eft.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted  ; Pet.  five  ; Cap/,  one,  glo- 
bular, with  fwellings,  five-celled,  five-valved ; valves  re- 
fembling  petals  ; Seeds  very  many. 

Species,  x.  B.  capenfis.  Lin.  Syft.  431.  Reich.  2.  386. 
Suppl.  243.  Mant.  241.  Pola-tsjira,  Rheed.  Mai.  9.  153. 
t.  78.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  or  elliptic,  flowers  in  whorls.” 

This  has  the  ftature  of  Ammonia.  A native  of  Tranauebar, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  therefore  mifnamed  Capenfis.  The 
valves  of  the  capfule,  continuing  after  it  is  ripe,  form  a kind  of 
five-petalled  wheel-lhaped  flower.  2.  B.  glomerata. Lin.  Syft. 
431.  Suppl. 243.  “Leaves  obovate,  crenulate,  flowers  glome- 
rate.” Found  at  theCape  of  GoodFIope  by  Bergius.  Martyn. 

BERGIER,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Rheims  in  1557,  and  became  profeflor  of  the  univerfity  in 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  be- 
came lyndic.  Under  this  c’naradler  he  vifited  Paris,  and 
there  formed  an  intimate  friendlhip  with  Peirefc,  and  du  Puv, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  execute  a work  which  he  had 
projected  on  the  high  roads  of  the  empire.  M.  de  Bellievre 
took  him  to  his  houfe,  and  procured  for  him  a penfion,  with 
the  brevet  of  hiftoriographer.  He  died  in  1623.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  his  “ Hiftoiie  des  grand  chemins 
del’Empire  Romain,”  firft  printed  in  1 62  2, 4to.  and  reprinted, 
with  notes,  at  Bruflels,  in  2 vols.  4to.  in  1729.  This  valu- 
able work  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Henninius,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  10th  volume  of  Graevius’s  Roman  Antiquities. 
Bergier  alfo  wrote  in  French  “ A Iketch  of  the  Hiftory  and 
Antiquities  of  Rheims,  with  curious  remarks  concerning  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  people,  and  the  foundation  of  the  towns 
of  France,”  4to.  1635. 

BERGIMUS,  in  Ancient  Mythology, . a deity  peculiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  a temple, 
and  an  order  of  priefts.  Gruter,  Muratori,  and  Spon, 
have  recorded  many  infcriptions  relating  to  this  deity.  It 
is  thought  that  he  was  the  god  of  the  mountains,  becaufe 
berg,  in  Celtic,  fignifies  a mountain. 
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BERGMANN, ToRBERN,in,#m£/V3y>/;y, profeffor  of  che- 
miftry at  Upfal,  was  born  at  Catheriueberg,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land, March  20th  1735  ; and  after  having  finifhed  the  firft 
couvfe  of  his  education,  entered  at  the  univeriity  of  Upfal. 
His  application,  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and 
natural  phiiofophy,  was  fo  intenfe,  that  his  health  was  endan- 
gered; and  as  thefe  fciencesaffordno  peculiar  profpect  of  emo- 
lument, a relation,  who  had  the  charge  of  him,difcouraged  his 
profecution  of  them,  and  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
conceal  the  books  which  aflifted  him  in  his  favourite  ftudies. 
At  the  clofe  of  a year  his  health  was  fo  much  impaired,  that 
the  reftoration  of  it  required  an  intermiffion  of  his  application, 
and  a courfe  of  exeicife,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
family.  His  hours  of  relaxation  were,  however,  occupied  in 
the  ftudy  of  botany  and  entomology,  and  his  difcoveries  in 
the  laft  of  thefe  fciences  were  communicated  to  Linnaeus. 
As  foon  as  his  health  was  re-eftabliflied,  he  returned  to  the 
uni verfity, with  ample permiffion  topurfue  thofe  itudieswhich 
were  moft  agreeable  to  his  inclination.  Beiides  mathematics 
and  natural  phiiofophy,  he  directed  his  attention  to  natural 
hiftory,  under  the  patronage  of  Linnaeus  ; and  began  with  a 
memoir,  on  the  nature  of  the  fubftance  found  in  certain 
waters,  and  called  coccus  aquaticus,  which  he  found  to  be 
the  egg  of  a leech,  including  10  or  12  young.  This  was 
followed  by  other  memoirs  on  the  hiftory  of  infedfs  which 
attack  fruit-trees,  and  the  means  of  preventing  their  ravages  ; 
and  he  propofed  a method  of  claffing  thefe  infects  from  the 
form  of  the  larva,  in  which  ftate  the  deftrudtion  of  noxious 
infedts  is  moft  efiential.  About  this  time,  the  famous  Swedilh 
naturalift  teftified  his  efteem  of  Bergmann’s  charadter  and 
talents,  by  giving  his  name  to  a new  fpecies  of  infedts.  In 
1761,  Bergmann  was  appointed  profeffor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  phiiofophy  in  the  univeriity  of  Upfal  ; and  both 
before  and  after  this  time  he  enriched  the  volumes  of  the 
Swediih  adts  with  feveral  papers  on  philofophical  fubjedts. 
His  paper,  containing  “ A Review  of  the  feveral  expla- 
nations which  Natural  Philofophers  have  given  of  the  Rain- 
bow,” was  publifhed  in  1759;  and  in  1760,  he  publifhed 
fome  thoughts  “ On  the  origin  of  thofe  meteors,  which  are 
not  accompanied  by  any  fenfible  found  or  explofion,”  and 
alfo  “ On  the  opinions  held  by  Philofophers  relating  to  the 
Twilight,”  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  Mairan’s 
“ Anticrepufculum,”  or  that  of  the  horizon  oppofite  to  the 
fun.  In  1761,  and  in  1762,  profeffor  Bergmann  wrote  on 
the  fubjedl  of  eledtricity,  in  confequence  of  a correfpondence 
with  Mr.  Wilfon  ; and  particularly  on  the  eledtrical  quality 
of  Iceland  cryftal,  and  double  refradting  fpar.  His  remarks 
on  the  tenthredo,  or  faw-fly,  {hewing  how  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween the  caterpillars  of  this  infedt  and  thofe  of  the  butterfly 
and  moth, and  difcovering the feetinthelattertobenevermore 
than  16,  andthofeof  thetenthredoalways  exceedingthatnum- 
ber,  were  publifhed  in  1763;  and  the  fame  year  produced  the 
unfatisfadfory  refult  of  fome  eledtrical  experiments,  made  with 
filk  of  various  colours.  In  1764,  the  profeffor  wrote  a paper 
to  afcertain,  from  a number  of  obfervations,  the  height  in  the 
atmofphere  at  which  the  aurora  borealis  exifts  (fee  Aurora 
Borealis ) ; and  in  1765  and  1766,  he  -wrote  again  on  elec- 
trical fubjedts ; and  principally  on  the  property  and  laws  of 
eledtricity  in  the  tourmalin,  which  had  been  referred  to  his 
examination  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm. At  this  time  it  does  not  appear  that  the  fubjedt  of 
chemiftry  had  employed  much  of  Mr.  Bergmann’s  attention  ; 
however,  in  1767,  on  the  refignation  ofWallerius,  he  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  him  as  profeffor  of  chemiftry  and  metal- 
lurgy. This  appointment  was  much  oppofed  by  the  party 
of  the  former  profeffor,  united  with  others  who  envied 
Bergmann’s  rifing  merit ; and  their  oppofition  was  fupported 
by  fome  fevere  criticifms  on  two  papers,  which  the  profeffor 


publifhed  at  this  time,  relating  to  the  depuration  cf  alum, 
in  which  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  argillaceous  earth,  and 
propofes  tobacco-pipe  clay,  inftead  of  alkali,  to  free  it  from 
the  vitriol.  But  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  who  afterwards 
fuceeeded  to  the  throne,  and  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Upfal,  determined  the  dilpute,  and  fixed  him  in 
the  profeffor’s  chair.  With  enlarged  views  of  the  pradlical 
importance  and  utility  of  chemiftry,  of  what  had  already  been 
performed  in  this  department  of  fcience  by  preceding  authors, 
and  of  what  yet  remained  to  be  done,  Bergmann  profecuted 
his  chemical  refearches,and  by  a combination  of  experimental 
analyfis  with  mathematical  reafoning,  he  extended  and  im- 
proved this  Icience  by  a variety  of  valuable  difcoveries  and 
obfervations.  In  order  to  purfue  his  experiments  and  in- 
quiries with  the  greater  facility,  and  to  communicate  the  re- 
lult  with  advantage  to  his  pupils,  he  formed,  near  his  labo- 
ratory, a cabinet,  in  which  all  the  mineral  fubftances  were 
ranged  in  order,  together  with  the  products  of  thofe  experi- 
ments which  bad  afcertained  their  compofition.  Another 
collection  exhibited  all  the  minerals  of  Sweden,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  they  are  found.  In  a third,  were 
exhibited  models  of  the  various  machines  and  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  thefe  fubftances  were  converted  into  ufeful 
articles,  which  articles  were  placed  near  the  materials  from 
which  they  were  formed.  From  this  fyftematical  arrange- 
ment Bergmann  derived  peculiar  advantage  in  his  profefiion 
as  a teacher.  While  he  excelled  as  a profeffor  of  chemiftry 
and  mineralogy,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  this  occu- 
pation, he  was  aftively  and  inceffantly  employed  in  making 
difcoveries  which  have  placed  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  philo- 
fophical chemifts.  He  examined  the  carbonic  acid,  difeo- 
vered  by  Black,  and  denominated  fixed  air,  in  its  feverai  pro- 
perties and  habitudes.  Nickel,  manganeie,  the  magnefian 
earth,  and  barytes,  which  were  newly-difcovered  fubftances, 
were  particularly  inveftigated  by  Bergmann,  and  afforded 
materials  for  regular  and  perfpicuous  treatifes.  The  acid 
obtained  from  fugar,  and  many  other  vegetables,  by  the  ab- 
ftradtion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  thofe  acids  which  are  ob- 
tained from  arfenic,  molybdena,  fluor  fpar,  and  tungften, 
were  difeovered  either  by  himfelf  or  fome  of  his  difciples  ; 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  leading  the  way  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  their  properties,  and  for  afeertaining  many  intereft- 
ing  phenomena  attending  their  combinations.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  iron  contains  a number  of  foreign  admixtures, 
chiefly  of  a metallic  nature,  and  that  the  three  ftates  of  crude 
iron,  and  malleable  iron,  and  fteel,  principally  depend  upon 
the  greater  or  lefs  abundance  of  carbon.  In  his  analyfis  of 
waters,  he  added,  to  the  re-agents  before  ufed,  other  iub- 
ftances  more  effeftual,  and  whilft  he  evinced  the  imperfec- 
tion of  this  method,  he  rendered  it  much  more  accurate. 
He  alfo  afcertained  the  quantities  of  produdls,  without  fepa- 
rating  them  from  all  their  combinations  ; and  in  this  way  he 
infers  the  quantity  of  metal  from  the  weight  of  precipitate  it 
affords,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  or  fome  other  known 
fubftance,  from  tables  founded  on  former  experiments.  He 
likewife  analyfed  the  precious  ftones,  known  by  the  name  of 
gems,  and  devifed  peculiar  methods  for  feparating  them  into 
the  known  earths  in  determinable  proportions.  Profeffor 
Bergmann  evinced  the  neceffity  and  utility  of  performing 
docimaftic  operations  in  the  humid  way,  or  by  an  analyfis,  in 
which  liquid  folvents  are  ufed  ; and  he  alfo  exhibited  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  procefs  by  fire,  applied  to  materials  in  minute 
portions,  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  either  upon  a piece  of 
charcoal,  or  in  a fpoon  of  pure  filver.  This  mode  of  exa- 
mining mineral  fubftances,  united  with  that  of  the  habitudes 
which  they  exhibit,  with  a few  fimple  re-agents,  facilitated 
the  claffification  of  them,  according,  to  their  chemical  pro- 
perties ; a method  adopted  by  this  ingenious  cliemift,  with- 
out 
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out  the  exclufion  or  difparagement  of  that  method  of  invefti- 
gation  which  regards  the  external  character.  This  appears 
from  his  fliort  effay  on  the  forms  of  cry  dais.  The  fubjedt 
of  elective  attractions  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  pro- 
felfor  Bergmann ; and  he  engaged  in  the  laborious  undertak- 
ing of  improving  and  extending  the  tables  of  Geoffroy,  for 
which  he  perceived  that,  according  to  his  views,  no  lefsthan 
30,000  experiments  would  be  neceffary.  He  therefore, 
under  an  apprehenfion  that  liis  life  would  not  allow  the  com- 
pletion of  his  plan,  contented  liimfelf  with  publdhing, 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  imperfect  work,  though  it 
was  otherwife  regarded  by  the  fcientific  world.  His  table 
of  fimple  affinities  is  the  fir  ft  that  exhibits  the  laws  of  affini- 
ties as  they  are  obferved  in  the  dry  way  ; and  iir  his  fcheme 
it  is  feen  at  once  whether  the  operation  takes  place  in  the 
humid  or  dry  way  ; what  are  the  fubftances  prefented  to  each 
other;  their  component  parts  and  proportions;  the  nume- 
rical expreffions  of  their  attradtions;  what  new  compounds 
take  place ; and  whether  they  fall  down,  or  fublime,  or  re- 
main in  folution,  and  which  of  them  are  thus  refpedtlvely 
affedted.  (See  Affinity.)  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  his 
work  on  metallic  'precipitates,  Bergmann,  not  appriled  ot 
thofe  effedts  of  oxygen,  which  have  been  developed  in  later 
times,  confiders  the  exiftence  of  phlogifton,  or  a common 
principle  of  inflammability,  as  an  acknowledged  truth.  He 
alfo  admits  of  the  matter  of  heat  as  a felf-exiftcnt  inde- 
pendent principle,  and  feerns  not  to  have  apprehended  that.it 
may  be  a dillinC  modification.  Accordingly,  thefe  two 
principles  enter  into  rpany  of  his  explanations  of  fadls  ; but 
in  all  thofe  explanations,  the  matter  is  arranged  with  fuch 
order  and  perfpicuity,  that  it  is  extremely  eaiy  to  fubftitute 
the  abforption  of  oxygen  inftead  of  the  extrication  of  phlo- 
gifton, and  the  contrary  effedf  wherever  the  latter  imaginary 
principle,  as  it  is  now  thought  to  be,  is  a’bforbed.  The  life 
of  profeffor  Bergmann,  like  that  of  other  ftudious  and  fcien- 
tific men,  admits  of  little  variety.  Attentive  to  the  duties  of 
his  profeffion,  he  refided  conftantly  at  Upfal,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  eledted  redfor  of  the  university,  which  in  his 
time  was  divided  into  two  parties,  of  theologians  and  civilians 
on  one  fide,  and  of  natural  philofophers  on  the  other,  be- 
tween whom  Bergmann  maintained  peace  and  equality.  The 
king  of  Pruffia  wilhed  to  engage  the  profeffor  of  Upfal  to 
become  a member  of  his  academy,,  and  to  remove  to  Berlin  ; 
but  attached  to  his  office,  though  exhaufted  by  it,  and  in  a 
declining  ftate  of  health,  which  might  have  been  relieved  by 
a warmer  dlimate,  and  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  his  benefactor, 
and  who  had  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  Vafa,he  declined 
the  propofal,  and  remained  at  Upfal.  The  difciples  of  his 
fchool,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Scheele  fuftained  a very 
diftinguifhed  rank  and  character,  reflected  honour  on  their 
maker,  who  never  failed  to  encourage  their  refearches,  and 
to  mention  their  difeoveries  in  terms  of  approbation  and 
refpeCt.  How  much  fir  Torbern  Bergmann  was  elteemed 
whilft  he  lived,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  needlefs  to 
fay  ; and  of  his  works  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  rapid  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
iince  his  time  in  chemical  fcience,  they  will  long  remain  re- 
pofitories  of  fa&s  and  reafoning,  to  which  every  philofopher 
muff  recur.  When  it  is  confidered  that  he  began  this  pur- 
fuit  rather  at  a late  period  of  life,  and  that  he  made  his  various 
ailcoveries  in  the  courfe  of  17  years,  and  that  he  died  before 
he  attained  his  50th  year,  his  death  will  be  regretted  as  a 
premature  event,  by  which  fociety  fuftained  a very  confider- 
able  lofs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1784,  at  the  baths  of 
Medwi  in  Sweden.  His  works  were  very  numerous  ; the 
principal  of  them  are  as  follows  : viz.  “ Opufcula  phyfica 
■ et  chemica,  pleraque  feoriim  antea  edita  jam  ab  auctore  col- 


legia, revila  et  auCa;”  publifhed  iu  Latin  in  3 vols.  3vo.  in 
1 7 79»  1783,  and  tranllated  by  Dr.  Cullen  of  Dublin, 

in  2 vols.  8vo.  with  illuftrations  and  notes  by  the  tranflator. 

“ Meditationes  de  fyftemate  foffilium  naturali ;”  printedmthe 
4th  volume  of  the  Trnufa&ions  at  Upfal  for  1784,  and 
tranllated  into  Englifh  in  1788,  in  8vo.  ; “ Phyfick 

Befkrifming  oefoer  Jordklotet,”  or  phyfical  defeription  of 
the  earth,  in  2 vols.  in  which  lie  has  given  lucubrations  on 
the  ftruCure  and  form  of  the  earth  ; “ Eflay  on  the  ufeful- 
nefs  of  Chemiftry,”  publifhed  in  Swedilh  in  1779,  and  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifhin  1783,  8vo. ; twoacademical  differtations 
on  the  origin  and  prog-refs  of  chemiftry,  intitled  “ De 
Primordiis  Chemise,”  in  1777,  and  “ Chemise  Progreffus  a 
medio  Ssec.  vii.  ad  medium  Ssec.  xvii.”  in  1 782 ; and  “ Scia- 
graphia  Mineralis,”  or  outlines  of  Mineialogy,  firft  printed 
in  1782,  at  Leipfic  and  Deflau,  and  tranllated  into  French 
byM.  Mengez,  and  into  Englilh  by  Dr.  Withering  in  1783, 
8vo.  Eloge  of  Bergmann,  inferred  in  the  A fts  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1784.  Coxe’s  Travels  in 
Sweden,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  228,  See.  Gen.  Biog. 

BERGMANNI  A,  in  Entomology,  a fpeciesof  P hal  /en  a 
(Tortrix),  with  pale  yellow  wings,  fpotted  with  bright  yel- 
low; fafeiae  whitilh,  and  the  third  bifid  ; found  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Germany  and  northerly  parts  of  Europe. 

BERGOO,  in  Geography,  a diftrift  of  Abyffinia,  iituate 
north  of  Darfur,  and  fouth  of  Bornou,  between  150  and  19° 
of  N.  lat.  and  between  about  24^  and  27°  3 1'  E.  long.  Its- 
capital  is  Wara,  in  N.  lat.  150  30'.  E.  long.  250  30 . Bergoo 
is  laid  to  be  15  days  or  (allowing  1 2^  geographical  miles  per 
day)  187^  geographical  miles  in  extent,  from  E? to  W.  and 
from  N.  to  S.  20  days,  or  250  miles.  Within  about  a 
day’s  journey  of  Wara,  are  faid  to  be  eight  large  mountains, 
the  inhabitants  of  each  of  which  ufe  a diftinC  language. 
They  are  Mahometans,  zealoully  attached  to  the  faith  ; and 
readthe  Koran  daily.  They  are  faid  to  bebrave,  andfurnilhthe 
armies  of  the  fultan  of  Bergoo  with  recruits  as  often  as  they 
are  required.  They  make  war  by  fudden  incurfion's,  traverf- 
ing  and  laying  walle  a large  fpace  in  a fliort  time.  On  thefe 
occafions  they  leave  their  women  behind,  and  are  therefore 
better  adapted  to  military  operations  than  the  people  of 
Darfur,  who  never  march  without  a hoft  of  female  attendants. 
The  people  of  Bergoo  feldom  make  “ felatca,”  i.  e.  an  ex- 
pedition to  procure  flav’es  by  force.  Some  of  the  idolatrous 
nations,  dependent  upon  Bergoo,  are  reprefenred  as  conduc- 
ing their  wars  in  a very  formidable  manner.  The  combatants 
never  retreat;  and  the  women  behind  light  a fire,  in  which 
they  heat  the  heads  of  the  fpears,  and  exchange  them  for 
fuch  as  are  cooled  in  the  combat.  They  alfo  ufe  poifoned 
weapons.  Mr.  Browne  informs  us,  that  in  a remote  part  of 
the  pagan  country,  from  which  Haves  are  brought,  the  in- 
habitants eat  the  flefh  of  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  are 
alto  habituated  to  ftrip  off  the  tkin  of  the  hands  and  faces  of 
their  flaughtered  foes,  which,  after  undergoingfome  prepara- 
tion, is  worn  as  an  emblem  of  triumph.  Their  arms,  which 
are  a fpear  and  a javelin,  are  formed  of  iron,  wrought  by 
themfelves.  Thefe  they  make  red-hot,  and  ftick  the  point 
in  a tree,  where  they  leave  them  till  the  juice  is  dried;  and  in 
this  manner,  according  to  report,  they  acquire  a mod  deadly 
poifon.  Browne’s  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  310.  468. 

BERGSNYLTRA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under 
which  Linnaeus  mentions  Lahrus  ftdllus  of  Fn.  Suec.  in  Jt. 
Wgoth.  179. 

BERGSPERLING,in  Ornithology,  the  n ame  0 f Fringllla 
montana  in  Frifch.  birds. 

BERGSTADT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Moravia,  inthq 
circle  of  Olmutz,  18  miles  north  of  Olmutz. 

BERGST RASS,  a long  trail  ortongue  of  land,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  between  Heidelberg  and  Darmftadt.  It 
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contains  a .few  fmall  places  as  Benlheim,  Oppenheira,  and 
Weinheim.  It  has  in  it  a highway,  commanding  profpe&s 
of  wide  extent.  The  belt  part  of  this  continued  chain  of 
hills  is  from  Heidelberg  to  Benfheim,  where  it  is  about  8 
leagues  long  and  four  broad.  On  the  right  hand  it  is  covered 
with  woods  near  the  top,  and  nearer  the  plain  with  vineyards. 
The  level  road  is  planted  with  rows  of  walnut  trees,  and  on 
each  fide  are  fields  and  meadows  that  are  very  fertile.  The 
walnut  trees  of  Bergftrafs  and  the  Odemwald,  yield  a con- 
fiderabte  profit  to  the  country  by  the  wood  and  the  fruit ; and 
the  wine  produced  there  is  an  inexhaullible  fource  of  fupply  to 
the  inhabitants.  In  one  yearthey  have  exported  40,000  rough 
made  walnut  tree  mufket  flock0,  from  thefe  parts  to  Saxony. 
From  the  nuts  they  make  an  excellent  oil,  which  ferves  the 
common  people  inltead  of  butter,  and  the  inferior  fort  is  uled 
for  lamps.  The  almond  trade,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  along  the  Bergftrafs,  is  very  confiderable.  The  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  the  Bergftrafs,  are 
fuch,  that  after  rye-harvelt  the  land  may  be  fown  a fecond 
time  with  fpelt,  buck-wheat,  or  oats,  which  are  always 
reaped  the  fame  year. 

BERGUES,  or  Berg,  or  Bergues  St.  Vinox,  a town  of 
France,  and  principal  place  of  a diftrift,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  ; fo  called  from  St.  Vinox,  a Flemifh  lord,  who 
lived  here.  It  is  feattd  on  the  river  Colme,  at  the  union  of 
feveral  canals,  which  pafs  to  Dunkirk,  Gravelines,  St.  Otner, 
Furnes,  &c.,  and  contains  two  parifhes.  Berg  was  the  lafl 
town  of  Well  Flanders  which  held  out  for  the  Dutch  in  the 
16th  century.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1658,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  fortified  by  new 
works,  and  the  country  round  it  may  be  laid  under  water  by 
means  of  fluices ; i|  league  fouth  of  Dunkirk.  It  contains 
15085  inhabitants,  and  -in  the  canton  are  14,026.  The  terri- 
torial extent  comprehends  130  kiliometres,  and  13  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  50°  57 E.  long.  2°  35'. 

BERGUN,  a fmall  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  near  a river  which  flows  from  a lake  of  the 
fame  name,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Albula.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Albula  and  the  Inn,  about  6 miles  from  the  latter, 
and  12  miles  from  the  former.  N.  lat.  46°  3 1\  E.  long.  30  55'. 

BERGWERBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  two  miles  north  of  Weiffenfels. 

BFRGWERK,  a town  of  Hungary,  13  miles  well  of 
Stein  am. 

BERG-ZABERN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  feated  on  the 
Erlbach,  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Deux-ponts.  By  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  French,  it  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  diftridt  of  Wif- 
fembourg,  containing  1947  inhabitants.  The  canton  has 
9,005  » its  extent  is  1 50  kiliometres,  and  the  communes  are 
1 5.  N.  lat  490  7'.  E.  long.  7°54'. 

BERIA,  Berie,  Berry,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , denotes 
a large  open  field  ; and  the  cities  and  towns  of  England, 
which  end  with  that  word,  are  built  in  plain  and  open  places, 
and  do  not  derive  their  names  from  boroughs,  as  fir  Henry 
Spelman  imagines.  That  the  word  “ berie,”  which  has  been 
'xor.founded  with  “ bury,”  and  “ borough,”  is  a flat  wide 
campaign,  is  proved  from  fufficient  authorities,  by  the  learned 
Du  Frefne,  who  obferves,  that  “ Beria  Sti.  Edmundi,”  men- 
tioned by  Matt.  Paris,  fub.  ann.  1174,  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain.  Befides,  many  flat 
wide  meads,  and  other  open  grounds,  are  called  by  the 
names  of  “ beries,”  and  “ berry -fields ;”  thus  the  fpacious 
meadow  between  Oxford  and  Ifley  was  in  the  reign  of  king 
Athelftan  called  “ Bery  and  the  largeft  pafture  ground  in 
Quarendon  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  is  known  by  the 
You.  IV. 


name  of  u Bery  field.”  And  though  thefe  meads  have  been 
interpreted  demefne,  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they  were  in 
reality  any  flat  or  open  meadows,  that  lay  adjoining  to  any 
v:ll  or  farm.  (Cowel.)  Hence  alfo  “ berras  afifartare”  fig- 
nifies  to  dry  or  plough  up  heaths  and  downs  5 and  hence  our 
warrens  are  called  “ coney-berries.” 

BERIBERIA,  or  Beriberi,  in  Medicine,  a barbarous 
name,  employed  to  denote  a fpecies  of  palfy,  frequent  in  the 
Eall  Indies.  It  is  called  by  fome  Britifh  authors,  who  have 
written  on  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates,  the  harhicrs . Accord- 
ing to  Bontius,  it  comes  on  with  great  wearinefs,  trembling, 
numbnefs,  and  peculiar  tingling  fenfation  of  the  limbs,  fo  that 
the  patient  is  rendered  incapable  of  walking, or  otherwife  ufing 
them.  The  upper  as  well  as  lower  limbs  are  often  affedted. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  a faultering  fpeech.  Its 
attack  is  generally  fuddtn.  Thofe  whom  it  aflhdls  are  chiefly 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who  imprudently  get  chilled  after 
being  heated,  by  drinking  cold  water;  but  more  especially 
by  deeping  in  the  night  air,  after  great  fatigue  or  intoxication . 
The  remedies  againlt  this  obftinate  complaint  are  ilrong 
frictions,  aromatic  fomentation-;,  warm-bathing,  and  fudorific 
decodtions.  According  to  Bontius,  the  molt  efficacious 
topical  application  is  a fpecies  of  naphtha;,  or  petroleum, 
from  Sumatra,  ufed  as  a liniment.  The  natives  of  India 
(fays  Dr.  Lind)  have  a method  of  putting  the  patient  into 
a hole  dug  into  the  ground,  and  covering  him  with  fand  up 
to  his  neck;  this  is  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  re- 
mains there  as  long  as  he  can  bear  the  heat  of  the  fand,  which 
is  confiderable.  Camphire,  and  a decodtion  of  guaic  wood, 
have  fometimes  produced  a good  effect ; alfo  the  expreffed 
bitter  oil  of  the  mergoofe,  an  Indian  plant.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ufe  of  the  mod  powerful  nervous  medicines,  the 
patient  generally  continues  paralytic  for  fome  months,  unlefij 
he  is  removed  into  another  air.  . 

On  the  Malabar  coalt  (continues  the  lafl;  mentioned  author) 
this  difeale  is  molt  violent  and  frequent,  and  attacks  both 
natives  and  llrangers,  efpecially  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February,  and  March.  During  thefe  months,  the 
land  winds  blow  every  morning  about  fun-rife,  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  with  remarkable  coolnefs  ; and  fuch 
as,  being  tempted  by  the  ferenity  of  thefeafon,  fleep  expofed 
to  thefe  winds,  are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  a very  painful 
fenfation  in  the  periolteum  of  the  arms  and  legs.  In  perfons 
of  a good  conftitution,  this  pain  abates  as  the  day  advances, 
and  as  the  air  becomes  warmer  ; but  in  others  it  continues  for 
a confiderable  time,  attended  with  a weaknefs  of  the  knees, 
and  uneafy  fenfations  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  foies  of  the 
feet,  efpecially  on  any  attempt  to  walk.  This  is  fcarcely  ever 
cured  by  medicine,  till  after  the  fhifting  of  the  monfoon,  un- 
lefs  the  patients  can  be  removed  to  the  coalt  of  Coromandel,  or 
to  any  place  to  the  ealtward  of  the  Balagat  mountains,  where, 
by  the  change  of  air,  they  quickly  recover.  See  Bontius  de 
Med.  Indorum  ; and  Lind  on  Difeafes  incidental  to  Europeans 
in  Hot  Climates. 

BERICARIA.  SeeBERCARiA. 

BERIEZEN,  in  Geography.  See  BeresinA. 

BERIGAN,  a townof  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
and  capital  of  the  country  of  Beni-Mezzab.  N.  lat.  220  1 5’. 
E.  long.  2°  59'. 

BERINBAL,  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  welt  branch  of 
the  Nile,  7 miles  S.  E.  of  Roletta. 

BERING,  in  Biography  and  Geography.  See  Beering. 

BERINGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weltphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Liege,  18  miles  N.W. 
of  Maellricht. 

BERINGOU.  See  Beerinc’*  IJland. 

BERINSCHUL,  a rocky  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean 
near  the  coalt  of  Algiers. 
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B ERISA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  Kafllna,  weft  of  the  town 
of  Kaffina,  Rated  on  the  river  Neel  Abeed,  or  Guin.  N.  lat. 
i6°  45'.  E.  long  90  jo'. 

BERITH,  a fimple  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed  for 
cleanfing,  or  taking  out  fpota.  Jerem.  chap.  ii.  ver,  22. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  the  kali,  or  fait  wort,  from  the  afhes 
of  which  foap  is  made  ; and  in  our  verfion  it  is  rendered  foap  ; 
others,  afterRudbeck,  make  it  to  be  the  dye  of  the  purple  fiih. 

BERKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Weimar,  on  the  Urn  ; 
6 miles  S.S.W.  of  Weimar. — Alfo,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  fame  circle,  and  principality  of  Eifertbach,  on  the  Werra, 
9 miles  W.  of  Eifenbach. 

BERKA,  or  Berku.  See  Barracoo. 

BERKASZEST1,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Berbecz,  56  miles  N.W.  of 
Galatz. 

BERKELEY,  Dr.  George,  in  Biography,  the  learned 
and  ingenious  bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  was  born  March 
12,  1684*  at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomaftown,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  ; and  having  received  his  preparatory  education 
at  Kilkenny  fchool,  under  Dr.  Hinton,  was  admitted  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  a penfioner  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of 
which  he  became  a fellow,  June  9,  1707.  In  this  year  he 
publilhed  his  firft:  literary  effay,  written  before  he  was  20 
years  of  age,  entitled  “ Arithmetica  abfque  Algebra  aut 
Euclide  demonftrata,”  and  evincing  his  talents  for  thofe  fub- 
tile  metaphyfical  ftudies,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  fo 
eminently  diilinguifhed.  In  1 709  was  publilhed  his  “ Theory 
of  Vifion,”  being  the  firft  attempt  that  was  ever  made  to 
diftinguifh  the  immediate  and  natural  objedts  of  our  fenfes 
from  the  conclufions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  from 
infancy  to  draw  from  them,  and  to  trace  the  boundary  that 
divides  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  (hews,  that  although 
habit  hath  connected  the  ideas  of  fight  and  touch,  fo  that 
they  are  called  by  the  fame  names,  they  have  originally  no  fuch 
connexion,  infomnch  that  a perfon  born  blind,  and  fuddenly 
made  to  fee,  would,  at  firft,  be  unable  to  tell  how  any  objedt 
that  afftdied  his  fight  would  affedf  his  touch,  and  from  fight 
could  not  derive  any  ideas  of  diftance  or  external  fpace,  but 
would  imagine  that  all  the  objedts  he  fnw  were  in  his  eye, 
or  rather  in  his  mind.  In  proof  of  this  affertion,  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  born  blind,  and  couched  at  the  age  of  14,  by 
Mr.  Chefelden,  mentioned  at  the  clofe  of  his  anatomy,  has 
been  adduced.  This  work  was  fucceeded  in  the  following 
year  by  the  “ Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,”  in  which 
Berkeley  controverted  Mr.  Locke’s  account  of  abftradl  ideas 
and  general  names,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  falfe,  and 
inconfiftent  with  itfelf;  that  thofe  things  which  are  called 
fenfible  material  objedls  are  not  external,  but  exilt  in  the 
mind,  and  are  merely  impreftions  made  upon  our  minds  by 
the  immediate  adt  of  God,  according  to  certain  rules,  termed 
laws  of  nature,  from  which,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
government,  he  never  deviates ; and  that  the  fteady  adherence 
of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  thefe  rules  is  what  conftitutes  the 
reality  of  things  to  his  creatures,  and  fo  effedtually  diftin- 
guilhes  the  ideas  perceived  by  fenfe  from  fuch  as  are  the 
work  of  the  mind  itfelf,  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  together  on  this  hypothefis 
than  on  the  common  fuppofition  of  matter.  See  Abstrac- 
tion, Body,  Existence,  and  Matter. 

In  the  year  1712,  Berkeley’s  attention  was  diredled,  by 
the  perufal  of  Locke’s  “ TwoTreatifesof  Government,”  to 
the  dodfrine  of  paftive  obedience  ; in  fupport  of  which  he 
printed  the  fubftance  of  three  common-places  or  fermons, 
delivered  in  the  college  chapel.  In  confequenee  of  this  pub- 


lication, he  was  reprefented  as  a Jacobite,  and  prevented  from 
obtaining  fome  preferment  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  to  which 
he  had  been  recommended  ; but  the  unfavourable  imprefiiori 
that  had  been  thus  made  on  the  mind  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Molyneux, 
who  took  occafion  of  introducing  Berkeley  to  queen  Caro- 
line. In  1712,  he  publilhed,  in  London,  a farther  defence 
of  his  fyftem  of  immaterialifm,  in  “ Three  Dialogues  be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.”  Such  was  the  reputation 
which  he  had  now  acquired  by  his  writings,  for  acutenefs 
of  parts,  and  a beautiful  imagination,  that  his  company  was 
courted  even  by  thofe  who  did  not  embrace  his  opinions ; 
and  he  was’  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  perfons  of 
rank  and  learning,  by  two  gentlemen  of  oppofite  principles, 
fir  Richard  Steele,  and  Dr.  Swift.  For  the  form.r,  he 
wrote  feveral  papers  in  the  “ Guardian,”  and  at  his  houfe 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pope,  which  lafted  during  his 
whole  life.  Dean  Swift  alfo  introduced  him  to  lord  Berke- 
ley of  Stratton,  and  to  other  valuable  acquaintance  ; and 
procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  chaplain  and  fecretary  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  being  appointed  ambaffador  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  other  Italian  ftates,  took  Btrke- 
ley  with  him,  in  November  1713.  On  his  return  to  England; 
in;  I/I4,  he  found  that  his  hopes  of  preferment  had  expired 
with  the  fall  of  queen  Anne’s  miniftry  ; and  he  therefore 
accepted  the  offer  of  accompanying  the  fon  of  Dr.  Alhe> 
bilhop  of  Clogher,  in  a tour  through  Europe.  At  Paris  he 
vifited  the  illultrious  father  Malebranche,  whom  he  found 
in  his  cell,  cooking,  in  a fmall  pipkin,  a medicine  for  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  with  which  he  was  afflidled  ; and  as 
they  engaged  in  a converfation  on  Berkeley’s  fyftem,  Male- 
branche, in  the  heat  of  difputation,  raifed  his  voice  fo  high, 
and  indulged  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  he  brought  on  an  increafe  of  his  diforder, 
which  carried  him  off  a few  days  after,  viz.  Odlober  13, 
1715.  During  four  years’  abfence  from  England,  Mr. 
Berkeley  not  only  profecuted,  what  is  ufually  called  by  tra- 
vellers the  grand  tour,  but  he  viiited  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily.  The  materials  he  colledltd,  with  a view  to  the  na- 
tural hiffory  of  the  latter  country,  were  unfortunately  loft  in 
his  paffage  to  Naples ; and  this  circumftance  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  he  has  given  to  the  world  fatisfadfory  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  talent  for  lively  defeription,  in  his  letters  to  Mr.. 
Pope  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  At  Lyons,  in  his  way  home,  he 
drew  up  a curious  tradt,  “ Dc  Motu,”  which  he  fent  to  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  and  which  he  committed 
to  the  prefs  foon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  in  1721.  The 
difaftrous  South  Sea  fc’neme  of  1720,  engaged  his  attention 
at  this  time,  and  he  wrote  “ an  Effay  towards  preventing 
the  ruin  of  Great  Britain,”  which  was  printed  at  London, 
in  1721.  By  his  travels,  his  natural  politenefs,  and  his  talents 
for  converfation  were  fo  much  improved,  that  he  found  eafy 
accefs  to  the  beft  company  ; and  he  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pope  to  lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  for  him  a very  high 
efteem  on  account  of  his  diftinguilhed  tafte  and  ficill  in  archi- 
tedfure,  which  had  been  the  objedt  of  his  particular  ftudy 
in  Italy.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  accom- 
panied him  thither  in  1721.  Having  been  eledted  fenior  fel- 
low of  his  college  in  1717,  he  now  took  the  degrees  of  ba- 
chelor and  dodlor  in  divinity.  By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Van- 
homrigh,  the  celebrated  “ Vaneffa,”  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Dean  Swift,  in  1713,  and  who  altered  her  pur- 
pofe of  making  the  dean  her  heir,  in  confequence  of  dif-, 
covering  his  connexion  with  “ Stella,”  Dr.  Berkeley  became 
poffeffed  of  half  her  property,  amounting  to  about  4000I. 
and  in  the  difeharge  of  his  office*  as  one  of  her  executors, 
<5  committed 
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committed  to  the  flames  feveral  letters  that  had  paffed  in 
correfpondence  between  her  and  the  dean,  not,  as  he  declares, 
becaufe  there  was  any  thing  criminal  in  them,  but  becaufe 
he  obferved  a warmth  in  the  lady’s  ftyle,  which  delicacy  re- 
quired him  to  conceal  from  the  public. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1724.  Dr.  Berkeley  ref/gned  his  fel- 
lowfhip,  and  was  promoted  bv  his  natron  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  worth  x 100I.  per  annum.  Having  for  fome  time  con- 
ceived the  benevolent  project  of  converting  the  favage  Ame- 
ricans to  Chriitianity,  by  means  of  a college  to  be  erefted  in 
the  Summer  iflands,  otherwife  called  the  ifles  of  Bermuda, 
he  publifhed  a propofal  for  this  purpofe  at  London,  in  1725, 
and  ofiered  to  refign  his  own  opulent  preferment,  and  to  de- 
dicate the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  inftruClion  of  youth  in 
America,  on  the  moderate  fubfiltence  of  icol.  a year.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  his  diftinguifhed  example,  that  three 
junior  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  concurred  with 
him  in  his  dtfign,  and  propofed  to  exchange,  for  a fettlement 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  40I.  per  annum,  all  their  flattering 
profpeCL  in  their  own  country.  The  propofal  was  enforced 
on  the  attention  of  the  miniilry,  not  merely  by  confidera- 
tions  of  national  honour  and  a regard  to  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  but  by  the  immedate  advantage  likely  to  accrue 
from  it  to  the  government.  Having,  by  diligent  i.fearch, 
eftimated  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  at  the  treaty"  of 
Utrecht,  he  propofed  to  difpofe  of  them  for  the  public  ufe, 
and  thus  to  raife  a fum  of  money,  part  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  eftablifhment  of  his  college.  The  fcheme  was 
communicated  by  the  intervention  of  the  abbe  Gualtieri,  or 
Altieri,  to  king  George  I.  and  by  the  royal  command  in- 
troduced into  the  houfe  of  commons  by  fir  Robert  Walpole. 
A charter  was  granted  by  his  majeity  for  ere&ing  a college, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  college  in  Bermuda,  which  was  to 
confift  of  a prefident  and  nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to 
maintain  and  educate  Indian  children  at  the  rate  of  xol . per 
annum  for  each.  The  full  prefident,  Dr.  George  Berkeley, 
arid  the  lirlt  three  teliows  named  in  the  charter,  tbofe  junior 
fellows  of  Dublin  college  abovemeritioned,  were  licenfed  to 
hold  their  preferments  in  thefe  kingdoms  till  the  expiration 
of  one  year  and  a half  after  their  arrival  at  Bermuda.  The 
commons,  in  1726,  voted  an  addrefs  to  his  majefly,  praying  a 
grant  of  fuch  a fum  to  effeCt  the  above  purpofe  out  of  the 
lands  of  St.  Chrillopher’s  already  mentioned,  as  his  majefty 
might  think  proper.  The  fum  of  xo,oool.  was  furnilhed  by 
the  minifter,  and  feveral  private  fubferiptions  were  immedi- 
ately raifed  for  promoting  fo  pious  an  undertaking.  The 
dean  having,  in  1728,  married  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
right  honourable  Jihn  Forller,  efq.  fpeaker  of  the  Irifh 
houfe  of  commons,  prepared  to  fet  tail  for  Rhode  ifland,  in 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  and  took  with  him  a pretty 
large  fum  of  money  of  his  own  property,  and  a collection  of 
books  for  the  ufe  of  his  intended  library".  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Newport  in  Rhode  ifland,  he  eontra&ea  for  the  purchafe 
of  lands  on  the  adjoining  continent,  and  fully  expended  that 
the  purchafe  money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immedi- 
ately paid.  His  expectations,  however,  were  difappointed  ; 
and  after  various  excufeshe  was  at  length  informed  by  bilhop 
Gibfon,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  London,  in  whofe  diocefe  the 
whole  Welt  Indies  is  included,  that  on  application  to  fir 
Robert  Walpole,  he  received  the  following  honed  anfwer : 

“ Ir  you  put  this  quedion  to  me,”  fays  fir  Robert,  “ as  a 
minifter,  I mud,  and  can  allure  you,  that  the  money  (hall, 
mod  undoubtedly,  be  paid  as  foon  as  fuits  with  public  con- 
venience ; but  if  you  afle  me  as  a friend,  whether  dean  Berke- 
ley Ihould  continue  in  America,  expefting  the  payment  of 
xo,00ol.  I advife  him,  by  all  means,  to  return  home  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  give  up  his  prefent  expectations.”  Accord- 


ingly, the  dean,  after  having  expended  a great  part  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  more  than  feven  years  of  his  life  in  the 
profecution  of  a laudable  fcheme,  returned  to  Europe.  Be- 
fore he  left  Rhode  ifland,  he  didrihuted  the  books  he  had 
brought  with  him  among  the  clergy  of  that  province,  and 
upon  his  arrival  in  London,  immediately  returned  all  the 
private  fubferiptions  that  had  been  advanced  for  the  fupport 
of  his  und-rtaking.  In  1732,  he  publifhed  the  “ Minute 
Philofophcr,”  a work  confiding  of  a feries  of  dialogues,  on 
the  model  of  Plato,  in  which  he  purfues  the  free-thinker 
through  the  various  characters  of  atheid,  libertine,  enthu- 
fiad,  lcorner,  critic,  metaphy fician,  fatalid,  and  fceptic,  and 
employs  feveral  new  arguments  from  his  own  fvftem.  Of 
the  company,  which  at  this  time  attended  the  philofophical 
converfations  that  were  carried  on  in  the  prefence  of  queen 
Caroline,  according  to  a praCtice  which  had  commenced  when 
flie  was  princefs  of  Wales,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  were 
doctors  Clarke,  Hoadly,  Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  The  debates 
thatoccurredwere  chiefly  conducted  by  Clarke  and  Berkeley  j 
and  Hoadly  adhered  to  the  former,  as  Sherlock  did  to  the 
latter.  Hoadly  affeCted  to  coniider  the  philofophy  of  Berke- 
ley, and  his  Bermuda  projeCt,  as  the  reveries  of  a vifionary. 
Sherlock,  on  the  other  hand,  efpoufed  his  caufe ; and  on 
the  publication  of  the  “ Minute  Philofopher,”  prefented  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  left  it  to  her  majefty  to  deter- 
mine, whether  fuch  a work  could  have  been  the  production 
of  a difordered  underftanding.  The  queen  honoured  Berke- 
ley with  admitting  him  to  frequent  vifits,  and  took  plea- 
fure  in  his  converfation  on  fubjeCts  relating  to  America  ; and 
upon  a vacancy  in  the  rich  deanery  of  Down  in  Ireland,  pro- 
cured it  for  him.  But  as  lord  Burlington  had  negleCted  to 
give  proper  notice  of  the  royal  intention  to  the  duke  of 
Dorfet,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  obtain  his 
concurrence,  the  duke  was  offended,  and  the  appointment 
was  not  urged  any  farther.  Upon  this,  her  majefty  declared, 
that  fince  they  would  not  fuffer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a 
‘‘  dean,”  in  Ireland,  he  fhould  be  a “ bifhop  j”  and  accord- 
ingly,  upon  a vacancy  in  the  fee  of  Cloyne,  in  1733,  he  was 
promoted  by  letters  patent  to  that  bifhopric.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  appointment,  he  refided  continually  at  Cloyne, 
and  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  faithful  aifeharge 
of  all  epifcopal  duties.  He  revived  in  his  diocefe  the  ufeful 
office  of  rural  dean,  vifited  often  parochially,  and  confirmed 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  fee.  In  the  profecution  of  his  itudies, 
however,  his  diligence  was  unabated  ; and  about  this  time 
he  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  the  mathematicians  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Fluxions.  He  was 
led  to  it  by  the  following  occurences:  Mr.  Addifon  having 
vilited  Dr.  Garth  in  his  laft  illoefs,  addreffed  him  ferioufiy 
on  the  neceffity  of  preparing  for  his  approaching  diflolution; 
but  the  doCtor  replied,  “ Surely,  Addifon,  I have-  good 
reafon  not  to  believe  thofe  trifles,  (ince  my  friend  Dr. Halley, 
who  has  dealt  fo  much  in  demonilration,  has  afiured  me, 
that  the  doCtrines  of  Chriitianity  are  incomprehenfible,  and 
the  religion  itfelf  an  impoffure.”  This  converfation  being 
reported  by  Addifon  to  the  bifhop,  he  took  up  aims  againit 
this  redoubtable  dealer  in  demonllration,  and  addreffed  to 
him  “ the  Analyft,”  with  a view  of  fhewing  that  mylteries 
in  faith  were  unjuftly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  who 
admitted  much  greater  myfteries,  and  even  falfehoods  in 
faience,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doCtrine 
of  fluxions  furniflied  an  eminent  example.  See  Fluxion. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  controverfy  on  this  fubjeCt,  the  bilhop,  in 
1 735,  publifhed  a reply  to  Philalethes,  fuppoied  to  be  by  Dr. 
Jurm,  entitled  “ A Defence  of  Free-thinking  in  Mathema- 
tics.” From  this  controverfy,  he  diverted  his  thoughts  to 
fubjefts  of  more  apparent  utility  ; and  printed,  in  1735,  hi* 

“ Queries,”  for  the  good  of  Ireland  ; in  1736,  his  “ Dif- 
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courfe  addrefled  fo  Magiftrates  ;’’  and  in  1 750,  his  “ Maxims 
concerning  Patribtifm  ail  of  which  evince  his  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  true  religion,  and 
of  his  country . I11  1745,  during  the  Scots’  rebellion,  he 

addreffcd  a “ Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics”  of  his  diocefe  ; 
and  in  1749,  another  to  the  clergy  of  that  perfuafion  in 
Ireland,  under  the  title  of  “ a Word  to  the  Wife,”  which 
was  fo  well  received  by  them,  that  they  returned  him  their 
publid  thanks,  with  exprefiiuns  of  marked  efteem  and  re- 
Ipedf,  which  deferibe  him  as  “ the  good  man,  the  polite 
gentleman,  and  the  true  patriot.”  That  he  difeovered  this 
character  in  a very  eminent  degree,  was  very  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  particularly  by  lord  Chefterfield,  who  as 
foon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  in 
1745,  offered  him  the  fee  of  Clogher,  then  vacant,  and  the 
value  of  which  was  double  that  of  Cloyne.  This  offer  the 
bifhop,  moderate  in  his  views,  dilinterefted  in  bis  fupport  of 
government,  and  particularly  attached  to  his  cultomary 
place  of  reffdeuce  at  Cloyne,  and  to  the  connections  and 
duties  attending  it,  refpeClfully  declined.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life,  he  laboured  under  a nervous  colic,  the  effedl  of 
his  iedentary  courfe  of  living,  in  which  he  found  confider- 
able relief  from  the  ufe  of  tar-water ; and  he  therefore 
communicated  his  thoughts  on  this  celebrated  medicine  to 
the  public,  in  a treatile  entitled  “ Siris,  a Chain  of  Philo- 
fophical  Reflections  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of 
Tar-water,”  printed  a fecond  time  in  1747,  and  followed  in 
1752,  by  “ Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water,”  which  was 
his  laft  performance. 

In  1 752,  he  removed,  with  his  lady  and  family,  to  Oxford, 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuperintending  the  education  of  one  of  his 
fons,  who  was  admitted  a ftudent  at  Chriftchurch  college,  in 
that  univerfity : but  fenfible  in  a high  degree  of  the  impropriety 
of  non-refidence,  he  endeavoured  firft  to  procure  an  exchange 
of  his  high  preferment  for  fome  canonry  or  headfhip  at  Ox- 
ford ; and  failing  of  fuccefs,  he  afterwards,  by  a letter  to  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  requefted  permiffion  to  refign  his  bifhopric, 
worth  at  that  time  not  lefs  than  1400I.  per  annum.  When 
the  petition  for  this  purpofe  was  prefented  to  his  majefty, 
he  declared  he  fhould  die  a bifhop  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  and 
gave  him  full  liberty  to  refide  wherever  he  pleafed.  Before 
he  left  Cloyne,  he  figned  a leafe  of  the  demefne  lands  in  that 
neighbourhood,  renewable  yearly  at  the  rate  of  200I.  and 
directed  this  fum  to  be  annually  dillributed,  until  his  return, 
among  poor  houfe  keepers  of  Cloyne,  Youghall,  and  Ag- 
hadda.  At  Oxford  he  was  highly  refpe&ed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity  ; but  his  refidence  among  them  was  of 
no  long  duration.  On  Sunday  evening,  January  14,  175.3, 
whilft  he  was  furrounded  by  his  family,  and  his  lady  was 
reading  to  him  one  of  Dr.  Sherlock’s  fermons,  and  alfo  the 
lefibn  in  the  burial  fervice,  taken  from  1 Cor.  xv.  whilft 
he  was  commenting  upon  it,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with 
a diforder,  called  the  palfy  of  the  heart,  and  inftantly  ex- 
pired. His  remains  were  interred  at  Chriftchurch  Ox- 
ford, and  a marble  monument  was  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory by  his  widow,  with  a Latin  infeription,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Markham,  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool,  and 
now  archbifhop  of  York.  In  this  infeription  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  born  in  1679,  and  his  age  to  be  73  ; whereas  his  bro- 
ther, who  furnifhed  the  particulars  of  his  life,  ftates  the 
year  of  his  birth  to  have  been  1684,  and  of  courfe  he 
died  at  the  age  of  69. 

The  perfon  of  biftiop  Berkeley  was  handfome,  his  coun- 
tenance exprefijve  and  benign,  and  his  conllitution  robuft, 
till  it  was  impaired  by  his  fedentary  life.  At  Cloyne  he  con- 
ftantly  rofe  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning;  and 
eft^n  fpent  the  greater  part  cf  the  day  in  ftudy  ; his  favourite 
author,  from  whom  many  of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was 


Plato.  The  enthufiafm  of  his  private  character,  which  was 
firigularly  excellent  and  amiable,  entered  into  his  literary 
one  : and  it  was  manifefted  in  his  public  works,  as  well  as 
in  his  life  and  converfation.  Few  perfons  were  ever  held, 
by  thofe  who  knew  his  worth,  in  higher  ellimation  than  bi- 
fhop Berkeley.  When  bifhop  Atterbury  was  introduced  to 
him,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  aftonifhment,  and  exclaimed, 
“ So  much  underftandiwg,  fo  much  knowledge,  fo  much 
innocence,  and  fuch  humility,  I did  not  think  had  been 
the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I faw  this  gentleman.” 
This  teftimony  ferves  to  remove  the  air  of  hyperbole  from 
the  well-known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope  : — 

“To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

In  matters  of  fpeculation,  his  natural  ardour  might,  pof- 
fibly,  have  led  him  to  imbibe  fome  notions  that  are  more 
fanciful  than  juft.  It  has  been  faid,  that  towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life,  he  began  to  doubt  the  folidity  of  metaphyiicai 
fpeculations,  and  that  he  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  more  beneficial  ft udies  of  politics  and  medicine.  He  has 
been  charged  by  fome  confiderable  perfons,  and  particular! y 
by  bifhop  Hoadly,  with  corrupting  the  native  fimplicity  of 
religion,  by  blending  with  it  the  fubtilty  and  obfeurity  of 
metaphyficB  ; and  Mr.  Hume  afferts,  that  his  writings  form 
the  bed  leffons  of  fcepticifm  which  are  to  be  found  either 
among  the  ancient  or  modern  philofophers,  Bayle  not  ex- 
cepted; that  “ all  his  arguments,”  againft  Sceptics,  as  well 
as  againft  Atheills  and  Free-thinkers,  fays  Hume,  “though 
otherwife  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  fceptical,  appear 
from  this, that  they  admit  of  no  anfuver.and  produce  no  conviction” 
That  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  minuteft  objedts,  and 
included  the  arts  and  bulinefs  of  common  life,  is  teftified  by 
Dr.  Blackwell,  in  his  “ Court  of  Auguftus.”  Theinduftry 
of  his  refearch,  and  the  acutenefs  of  his  obfervations,  compre- 
hend not  only  the  mechanic  arts,  but  the  various  departments 
of  trade,  agriculture,  and  navigation  ; and  that  he  poffeffed 
poetical  talents  in  a confiderable  degree,  is  evident  from  the 
animated  letters  that  are  found  in  the  colledlion  of  Pope’s 
Works,  and  alfo  from  feveral  compofitions  in  verfe,  particu- 
larly the  beautiful  ftanzas  written  on  the  profpeft  of  realiz- 
ing his  noble  fcheme  relating  to  Bermuda.  The  claflical 
romance,  entitled  “ The  Adventures  of  Signior  Gaudentio 
di  Lucca,”  has  generally  but  not  truly  been  attributed  to 
him. 

Befides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  bifhop  Berkeley 
pubhfhed  at  Dublin,  in  1735,  a fmall  pamphlet  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,  entitled  “ Reafons  for  not  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Walton’s  full  Anfwer,”  &c.  His  fmaller  pieces 
were  collected  and  printed  under  his  infpeftion  at  Dublin  in 
1752,  under  the  title  of  “ Mifcellanies.”  “ The  works  of 
George  Berkeley,  D.  D.  late  Bifhop  of  Cloyne  ; to  which  is 
added  an  account  of  his  life,  and  feveral  letters,  &c.”  were 
publifhed  in  2 vols.  4to.  in  1784.  Biog.  Brit. 

BERKENHOUT,  John,  fon  of  a refpe&able  merchant 
of  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  but  originally  from  Holland,  was  born 
about  the  year  1730.  Being  intended  by  his  father  for  mer- 
chandize, after  receiving  a fchool  education  at  Leeds,  he  was 
fent  to  Germany,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  that  language. 
Paying  a vifit  to  the  baron  de  Bielfeldt,  a relation  ’’of  his 
father,  refiding  at  Berlin,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of 
that  nobleman,  firft  made  a cadet,  and,  in  progrefiion,  an 
enfign,  and  afterwards  a captain  in  the  Pruflian  army  ; but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a war  between  England  and  France, 
he  obtained  his  difmiflion  from  the  Pruflian  fervice,  and  was 
preferred  to  the  command  of  a company  here.  On  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  in  1762,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
commenced  ftudent  in  medicine,  and  after  a fhort  refidence 
there,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  1765,100k  his 
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degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  The  thefis  he  wrote  on 
this  occafion  is  intitled,  “ Differtatio  medica  inauguralis  de 
podagra,”  and  is  dedicated  to  his  relation  the  baron  de  Biel- 
feldt.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  fettled  at  Ifieworth, 
near  the  Thames  ; and  foon  after  publifhed  his  “ Pharma- 
copoeia medica/’  which  has  been  fo  much  approved,  as  to  pafs 
through  feveral  editions.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  of  too 
adive  adifpofition  to  remain  long  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
jn  which  he  never  made  much  progrefs.  In  1778,  he  was 
appointed  by  government  one  of  the  commiffioners  who  were 
fent  to  America  with  a view  of  fettling  the  differences  be- 
tween that  country  and  England,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
them  that  was  permitted  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
congrefs  was  fitting.  Here  he  remained  fome  time,  but 
fufpeded  at  length  by  the  congrefs,  and  perhaps  not  without 
real’on,  of  carrying  on  a fecret  correfpondence  with  fome  of 
the  Americans,  who  difapproved  of  their  proceedings,  he 
was  fir  it  fent  to  prifon,  but  was  foon  releafed,  and  then  fent 
to  his  brother  commiffioners  at  New  York.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  received  a peniion  from  government  for  the 
l'ervices  he  had  endeavoured  to  render  his  country ; on  which, 
and  his  own  fortune,  he  lived  as  a private  gentleman  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  3d  of  April 

\79I- 

Dr.  Berkenhout  was  author  of  various  works,  befides  tbofe 
mentioned  above.  In  1770,  hepublilhed  “ Outlines  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a ufeful 
manual  for  Undents  in  that  line.  In  1788,  “ Firft  lines  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  philofophical  chemiflry  which 
he  dedicated  to  Mr.  Eden  (lord  Auckland),  who  had  been  one 
of  the  commiffioners  with  him  to  America.  He  alfo  wrote 
11  An  Effay  on  the  bite  of  a mad  dog;  “ An  Anfwer  to 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  Etfay  on  the  Gout “ A Preface  to  the 
tranflation  of  Pomme’s  treatife  on  hyfteric  difeafes.”  He  was 
alfo  the  author  of  “ Lucubrations  on  ways  and  means,”  from 
which  the  idea  of  feveral  of  our  prefent  taxes  is  faid  to  be 
taken  ; and  of  “ A Tranflation  of  count  Teffin’s  letters  to 
the  late  king  of  Sweden.”  New  Biog.  Did. 

BERKER’s  Creek,  Arlan,  in  Geography,  a fand  which 
fhoots  off  from  the  land  towards  the  fea,  to  the  Couth  of 
Blenk,  or  the  fouth  fand  hill,  on  the  coaft  of  Holland.  It 
is  fltuated  on  the  fouth  of  the  Land  Deep  channel  into  the 
Texel,  the  coaft  trending  nearly  N.  and  S.  from  the 
Maes  to  the  Texel. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD,  a market  town  of  Hertford- 
fhire,  England,  is  fltuated  in  a fertile  country,  on  the 
fouthern  bank  of  the  fmall  river  Bulberne,  at  the  diftance 
of  26  miles  N.  W.  of  London.  This  town  and  its  vici- 
nity have  been  the  feat  of  war,  and  noted  by  hiftorians 
as  the  property  and  refidence  of  fome  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  other  diftinguilhed  characters  of  that  nation.  After  the 
Norman  conqueft  it  was  poffeffed  by  fome  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
town  are  the  embankments,  and  other  remains,  of  a confider- 
able  caftle,  which  Camden  fuppofed  was  built  by  Robert 
Moreton  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was  brother  to  the  con- 
queror, and  enjoyed  the  manor,  &c.  from  him.  At  this 
place  the  conqueror  had  an  interview  with  the  Englifh  no- 
bility, after  his  fuccefsful  battle  againft  Harold.  The  caftle 
raifed  by  earl  Moreton,  was  demolilhed  in  his  fon’s  time, 
who  was  accufed  of  rebellion,  and  the  town  and  manor 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Henry  II.  granted  the  inhabi- 
tants many  privileges,  among  which  was  the  liberty  of  fell- 
ing their  goods  free  of  tolls  and  duties,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  Normandy,  Aquitain,  or  Anjou.  In  Domefday- 
book  we  find  fifty-two  burgeffes  named  in  this  town,  whofe 
merchandize  was  chiefly  wool,  which  was  manufactured  into 


cloth  on  the  continent.  Henry  II.  kept  his  court  here, 
as  appears  from  a grant  dated  at  this  place,  conferring 
the  church  of  Havering  in  Effex  on  the  monks  of  St.  Ber- 
nard de  Monte  Iovis,  to  provide  firing  for  the  poor.  King 
John,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  this  caftle  and 
honour  to  Geoffrey  Fitzpeers  earl  of  Effex  ; but  two  years 
after  his  death,  thefe  places  were  again  in  the  king’s  hands. 
The  dauphin  of  France,  in  concert  with  the  barons,  befieged 
this  fortrefs,  which  was  bravely  defended.  The  befieged 
made  two  fuccefsful  fallies,  and  held  out  until  the  king  fent 
them  orders  to  furrender.  Previoufly  to  the  fecond  year  of 
Henry  III.  the  markets  were  held  here  on  a Sunday,  but 
in  that  year  they  were  changed  for  Monday,  which  is  ttill 
.the  market  day.  This  caftle  and  lordlhip  continued  for  a 
long  period  in  the  pofftffion  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Corn- 
wall, and  were  repeatedly  the  feene  of  rendezvous  and  baronial 
contention.  The  caftle  was  furroundtd  by  a fofs  and  vallum, 
inclofing  about  four  acres  of  ground, and  the  keep,  or  citadel, 
was  placed  on  the  north  fide  of  it : upon  the  dilapidation  of 
its  walls,  a large  houfe  was  conftruded  with  the  materials, 
which  was  poffeffed  in  the  rebellion  by  colonel  Axtel. 

The  town  is  much  reduced  from  its  former  confequence, 
and  confiftsof  one  long  ftreet,  having  St.  Leonard’s  ho fpital 
at  one  end,  and  St.  James’s  at  the  other.  The  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter,  is  a large  handfome  pile  of  building, 
and  has  feveral  Imall  chapels,  or  oratories,  included  within 
its  walls ; alfo  fome  curious  old  monuments.  Here  is  an 
alms-houle  for  fix  poor  widows,  who  are  jointly  allowed  50!. 
a year  towards  their  maintenance.  The  town  has  alfo  a chari- 
ty-fchool  and  a free  grammar  fchool ; the  latter  of  which  was 
endowed  by  king  Edward  VI.  for  144  boys,  and  provided 
with  a mailer  and  ufher.  Befides  thefe  charitable  founda- 
tions, here  is  another  alms-houfe,  which  was  endowed  by 
John  Layer  and  his  wife,  with  a legacy  of  1300I.  Berkhamp- 
itead  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  the  turning  of  bowls, 
of  (hovels,  fpoons,  and  other  articles,  made  of  beech  wood. 
Here  are  three  annual  fairs,  and  a ftatute  fair  for  the  hiring 
of  fervants,  &c.  The  houfes  in  the  pariffi  are  3 38,  and  the 
inhabitants  amount  to  1690.  This  town  is  called  Berk- 
hampftead  St.  Peter’s,  in  contradiftindion  to  another  parifli 
a little  to  the  north  of  it,  which  was  formerly  feparated 
from  this,  and  called  Northchurch,  or  Berkhamftead  St. 
Mary’s.  Salmon’s  Hiftory  of  Hertfordffiire,  &c. 

BERKI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  near  the  river  Caifter;  36  miles  E.  of  Smyrna.  N. 
lat.  38°  23'.  E.  long.  25°39'. 

BERKLEY,  a county  of  Virginia  in  North  America,  lies 
weft  of  the  Blue  ridge,  north  of  Frederick  county,  and  fe- 
parated from  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  on  the  north  and  eaft 
by  Potowmack  river.  This  fertile  county,  about  40  miles 
long  and  20  broad,  has  16,781  free  inhabitants,  and  2932 
flaves.  Its  chief  town  is  Martinfburg. 

Berkley,  the  name  of  a county  and  town  in  Charlefton 
did  rid,  fouth  Carolina,  lying  near  Afhley  and  Cooper 
rivers.  In  the  cenfus  of  1791,  it  was  called  St.  John’s 
parifh,  in  Berkley  county,  and  contained  752  free  perfons, 
and  5170  flaves. 

Berkley,  a townfhip  of  Briftol  county  in  Maffachufetts, 
containing  850  inhabitants  ; 50  miles  S.  of  Bofton. 

Berkley,  or  Berkeley,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  England,  is  diftinguilhed  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
for  its  maffy  baronial  caltle,  and  the  popular  events  that  have 
occurred  within  its  walla.  The  town  is  fcarcely  ever  noticed  in 
the  page  of  hiftory,  whilft  the  caftle  is  repeatedly  mentioned, 
and  referred  to  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  difaftrou3 
warfare  in  the  feventeenth  century.  In  fome  old  records 
1 this 
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tins  place  Is  called  Berchc-lai,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  borough,  though  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
fent  members  to  parliament.  Formerly  the  great  public 
road  from  Briftol  to  Glouccfter,  and  from  the  wcitern  to  the 
northern  counties,  parted  through  the  town,  and  confe- 
quently  gave  it  fome  advantages  ; but  this  road  is  now  con- 
ducted through  Newport,  and  fome  other  places,  to  the  eaft 
of  the  town.  This  circumftance,  with  the  powerful  attrac- 
tions of  Gloucelter  and  Briftol,  have  conipired  to  reduce  the 
fize  and  confequence  of  this  place,  which  at  prefent  confifts 
of  one  ftreet  only.  The  river  Avon  flcirts  the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  town,  and  is  navigable  to  the  Severn  for  veflels  of  40  or 
50  tons.  Thefe  muft  wait  for  high  tide,  which  P.ows  round 
the  caftle  gardens,  and  extends  a fhort  diftance  above  them. 
This  part  of  the  county  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  fine  pafture 
land,  the  rich  checfe  made  in  its  dairies,  and  the  golden  and 
London-pippin  cyder,  obtained  from  its  orchards.  The  cheefe 
moftly  made  here  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  double  name  of  Glou- 
cefter,  the  beft  of  which  is  bought  up  by  the  London  faftors, 
at  high  prices.  (See  Cheese.)  The  town  is  one  of  the 
five  ancient  boroughs  of  this  county,  which  fubfifted  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  and  though  deprived  of  moft  of  its  an- 
cient privileges,  yet  a mayor  is  annually  elected. 

The  manor  of  Berkley  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  England, 
and'was  taxed  in  the  Domefday  book  at  160  hides,  and  294 
plough-tillages  and  a half.  It  was  pofiefied,  immediately 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,  by  Roger  de  Berkeley,  who 
came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  was  rewarded 
by  him  with  this  manor.  It  has  continued  in  this  noble  fami- 
ly without  interruption  to  the  prefent  time,  and  is  now  en- 
joyed by  Frederick  Auguftus,  the  fifth  earl  of  Berkeley,  who 
is  the  twenty-firll  in  defcent  from  Harding  the  Dane. 

The  caftle  of  .Berkeley  is  one  of  the  moft  perfeft  of  the 
Englifti  baronial  edifices,  and  has  fuffered  lefs  by  the  fcourge 
of  war  and  injudicious  alteration,  than  any  other  Englifh 
caftle  belonging  to  a fubjeft.  Some  parts  of  the  original 
ftrufture  are  ftill  perfeft,  and  are  interelling  examples  of  the 
firft  Norman  architecture,  which  was  employed  in  conftruft- 
ing  the  baronial  caftles.  The  fite  of  this  building  occupies 
an  area  of  ground  whofe  outline  is  nearly  circular.  It  rifts 
from  a valley  on  the  fouth  and  eall,  and  its  other  fides  are 
guarded  by  embattled  walls,  towers,  and  fortified  gates. 
The  great  entrance  gate  opens  into  a bafe  court,  having  the 
keep  on  the  left,  and  the  domeftic  apartments  on  the  right, 
iuid  in  front.  The  keep,  whofe  walls  are  lofty  and  maffive, 
refembies  the  form  of  a Roman  D,  and  is  flanked  by  three 
femicircular  towers,  befides  that  in  which  the  great  ftone 
ilairs  are  contained.  This  is  fquare,  and  has  a fmall  dark 
room  near  the  tup,  where  Edward  II.  was  fecretly  murdered 
by  the  machinations  of  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  who  invented 
and  direfted  the  execrable  deed. 

The  elegant  and  energetic  poet,  Gray,  notices  this  event 
in  the  following  expreflive  terms  : 

“ Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 

When  Severn  {hall  re-echo  with  affright, 

The  thrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roof  to  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king.” 

The  hall,  chapel,  and  moft  of  the  apartments,  are  fitted  up 
and  preferved  neaVly  in  their  ancient  ftyle,  and  in  fome  of 
them  are  feveral  curious  relics  of  antiquity.  Among  them 
are  many  fine  old  hiftorical  portraits,  and  the  fopha,  chairs, 
and  bedftead,  which  belonged  to  the  cabin  of  the  circumnavi- 
gator fir  Francis  Drake.  The  hall,  which  is 43  feet  by  33,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  has  a fine  old  rafttred 
roof,  with  a gallery  at  one  end  for  the  accommodation  of 
mfaftrels,  in  “ days  of  yore.”  Leland  mentions  feveral  parks 
and  chaces,  as  connefted  with  this  caftle  at  the  time  he 


vifited  it;  but  all,  except  two,  have  been  converted  to  the 
more  ufeful  purpofe  of  farming.  One  of  thefe,  called  Whit- 
ley park,  which  is  inclofed  with  a wall  feven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, Hill  remains,  and  contains  much  fiie  fortft- 
timber. 

At  Purton  near  this  caftle,  the  prefent  earl  of  Berkeley  ha3 
made  a decoy  pool,  which  is  the  only  one  in  this  county, 
and  where  a great  number  of  wild  ducks  are  annually  netted. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Jenner,  the  great  promoter  of  the  vac- 
cine inoculation,  was  born  in  this  parifti. 

To  the  north  of  the  caftle  is  the  parifh  church,  which  is 
a large  handfome  ftrufture,  and  contains  feveral  handfome 
and  ancient  monuments  of  the  Berkeley  family.  The  tower 
is  a modern  building,  and  conftruftcd  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  church. 

In  this  townfnip  are  99  houfes,  and  65S  inhabitants.  In 
the  hundred  of  Berkeley  there  appear  to  be,  by  the  late  po- 
pulation aft,  3450  inhabited  houfes,  9,148  males,  10,074 
females,  .3968  perfons  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  61  ] 1 
employed  in  trade,  manufaftures,  and  handicraft,  and  the 
whole  number  of  perfons  amounts  to  19,222.  Rudge’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Gloucefterfliire.  Rudder’s  Hutory  of  ditto. 

Berkley’s  Point,  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  lord  Egmont’^ 
ifland,  or  New  Guernfcy,  the  principal  of  the  groupe  called 
Queen  Charlotte’s  iflands,  in  S.  lat.  xo°4o'.  E.  long,  about 
1O40  10'. 

Berkley  Sound,  fo  called  From  captain  Berkley,  who 
vifited  it  in  1787  ; an  inlet,  or  bay,  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of 
North  America,  being  the  entrance  into  the  fuppofed  ftrait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  terminated  on  the  fouth  by  cape  Flattery, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  fouthern  part  of  Quadra,  or  Van- 
couver’s ifland  ; about  i°  51'  fouth-eaft  of  Nootka  found. 
N.  lat.  415°  30'.  E.  long.  2.350  35'. 

BERKS,  a county  of  Pennfylvania  in  North  America, 
has  Northampton  county  on  the  N.  E.  Northumberland  on 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Luzern  on  the  N.  Dauphin  and  Lan- 
cafter  on  the  S.  W.  and  Chefter  and  Montgomery  on  the 
S.  E.  It  is  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  and  is  53  miles 
long,  and  near  29  broad,  and  contains  1,030,400  acres. 
Iron  and  coal,  which  are  plentiful,  fupply  feverai  iron  works. 
The  northern  parts  are  rough  and  hilly.  Berks  contains 
30,179  inhabitants,  of  whom  65  are  flaves.  It  has  29 
townfhips,  of  which  Reading  is  the  chief. 

BERKSHIRE,  a county  of  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  on  the  S.  by 
that  of  Connecticut  ; on  the  E.  by  Hampftiire  county,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  ftate  of  New  York.  It  runs  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ftate  from  N.  to  S.  and  contains  26 
townfhips  ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  30,291.  White 
and  coloured  marble  is  found  in  feveral  towns,  in  the  rough 
and  hilly  parts  of  this  county. 

Berkshire,  a newly  fettled  townfhip  of  Franklin  county 
in  the  ftate  of  Vermont. 

Berkshire,  an  inland  county  of  England.  Previous  to, 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invafion  of  Britain,  this  part 
of  the  ifland  was  inhabited  by  three  Britifh  tribes,  refpec- 
tively  termed  Attebrates,  Bibroces,  or  Rhemi,  and  Segon- 
tiaci.  The  firft  occupied  the  weftern  part  of  the  county, 
from  the  river  Lodden  on  the  fouth-eaft,  to  the  Thames  on 
the  north-weft ; whilft  the  fecond  poffeffed  the  fouth  eaftern 
part  of  the  county;  and  the  Segontiaci  inhabited  the  remain- 
ing part  on  the  fouthern  fide.  When  Conftantine  divided 
this  country  into  Roman  provinces  (in  310,)  Berkfhire  was 
included  in  the  firft  divifion,  called  Britannia  Prima.  During 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  it  conftituted  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  weft  Saxons,  which  commenced  about  A.  D.  319,  and 
continued  till  A.  D.  828,  when  Weffex  became  the  only 
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fovereientr,  and  its  monarch,  Egbert,  gave  the  whole  coun- 
try the  name  of  England  Alfred,  grandfon  to  Egbert,  and 
a native  of  Wantage  in  this  county,  proceeding  on  the  plan 
of  his  grandfather,  more  firmly  cemented  the  kingdoms 
which  Egbert  had  united,  divided  the  whole  into  hundreos, 
tithings,  parifhes,  8cc.  and  gave  this  divifion  the  name  of 
Berrocfhire,  which  was  afterwards  contra&ed  and  loitened 

into  Berkfhire.  _ . , , „ , 

This  county  is  bounded  by  the  {hires  of  Oxford  and  buck- 
ingham  on  the  north,  having  the  river  Thames  running  the 
whole  courfe ; on  the  ead  by  Surry;  on  the  fouth  by 
Hamofhire,  and  on  the  well  by  Wiltshire.  In  the  eftuna- 
tmn  of  its  fize  authors  are  at  variance,  but  the  moll  accurate 
ftatement  gives  its  length  from  E.  to  N.W.  at  48  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  in  the  vvideil  part,  at  25  miles  ; though  a 
narrow  part  near  the  centre  is  little  more  than  6 miles  acrols. 

It  contains  about  530  000  acres  of  land,  and  is  locally  divid- 
ed into  twenty  hundreds,  containing  12  market  towns,  140 
parifhes,  62  vicarages,  about  670  villages  and  hamlets, 
21,195  houfes,  and  109,515  inhabitants.  A range  of  chalk 
hills  entering  this  county  from  Oxfordlhire,  erodes  it  in  a 
wellerly  diredion,  and  forms  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
vale  of  White  Horfe.  Independent  of  this  range  of  hills, 
the  county  is  chara&erized  by  gentle  eminences  and  valleys; 
having  much  rich  fertile  land,  and  abounding  with  pidu- 
refque  and  beautiful  feenery.  Though  almod  every  kind  of 
grain  is  cultivated  in  the  county,  yet  that  ol  barley  is  raffed 
in  greater  quantities  than  either  of  the  other  fpecies,  and 
when  made  into  malt,  is  chiefly  fent  to  London.  Many 
large  dairy  farms  are  found  in  the  White  Horfe  vale. 
Berkfhire  is  well  flocked  with  timber,  particularly  oak  and 
beech  in  the  weflern  part,  and  alfo  with  numerous  deciduous 
and  exotic  trees  in  Windfor  forc'd  and  park,  and  in  the 
various  ornamental  plantations  fcattered  through  the  county. 
The  open  commons  and  uncultivated  fields  of  Berkfhire  arc 
fuppofed  to  conditute  nearly  half  the  county.  Of  thefe, 
Windfor-foreft,  Maidenhead-thicket,  Tylehurfl-heath, Wick- 
ham-heath,  and  the  numerous  commons  and  marfhes,  that  are 
found  in  almod  every  parifh,  contain  above  40,000  acres. 
The  county  derives  but  little  advantage  from  manufa&ures, 
there  being  only  a few  clothiers  edablifhed  in  the  weflern 
part  of  it,  and  fome  pin-makers,  &c.  at  Reading.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Rennet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury,  are 
fome  large  beds  of  peat,  which  furnifhes  the  poor  with  fuel, 
and  the  farmer  with  afhes  to  meliorate  his  land.^ 

The  principal  rivers  of  Berkfhire  are  the  Thames,  the 
Rennet,  the  ’Lamborn,  the  Ock,  and  the  Lodden.  The 
fii  d,  though  it  ferves  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  a great  part  of 
this  county,  does  not  driftly  belong  to  it,  being  the  natural 
boundary  line  between  this  and  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Buckingham.  It  enters  Berkfhire  almod  one  mile  fouth  of 
Lechlade,  and  in  its  progrefs  eadward  waters  the  feveral 
towns  of  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Henley,  Maidenhead, 
Windfor,  &c.  and  having  received  the  tributary  waters  of 
various  dreams,  leaves  the  county  near  Runnymead. 

Tne  Rennet  enters  the  county  on  its  weilern  fide  at 
Hungerford,  and  paffes  through  a narrow  boggy  valley  to 
Newbury.  Flowing  eailward,  in  nearly  a direA  line,  it  runs 
through  the  county  town  of  Reading,  and  foon  afterwards 
unites  with  the  Thames. 

The  Lamborn,  a tributary  dream  to  the  former  river, 
rifes  near  a town  of  its  own  name,  and  after  a courfe  of  about 
1 1 mile?,  falls  into  the  Rennet  at  Newbury.  This  river  has 
been  deferibed  as  a phenomenon,  by  many  topographical 
writers,  fome  of  whom  have  afferted  that  its  current  is  more 
powerful  and  copious  in  hummer  than  in  winter.  To  ac- 
count for  this  fingular  occurrence,  they  have  had  recourie 
to  various  hypothefes,  but  had  they  vifited  the  place,  and 
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there  made  inquiries,  they  would  have  found,  that  the  river 
has  no  remarkable  chara&eriftic  different  from  others,  vvhofe 
courfe  is  through  a fhort  tradl  of  flat  country. 

The  Ock  rifes  in  the  vale  of  White  Horfe,  near  Ringfion- 
Lifle,  and  flowing  eadward,  receives  feveral  other  dreams 
before  it  reaches  the  town  of  Abingdon,  near  which  it  unites 
with  the  Thames. 

The  Lodden  enters  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  county  near 
Swallowfield,  and  running  dircdlly  north,  forms  the  wedern 
boundary  to  Windfor  fored,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  near 
Wargrave. 

Berkfhire  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  and  included  in 
the  Oxford  circuit.  It  fends  nine  members  to  parliament ; 
two  of  whom  are  returned  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each 
of  the  towns  of  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  New  Windfor. 
The  other  member  is  eletted  for  the  borough  of  Abingdon. 
The  Lent  adizes,  and  the  Epiphany  county  fefiions,  are  con- 
llantly  held  at  Reading  ; the  Eader  feffions  at  Newbury  ; 
the  Summer  afiizes  at  Abingdon  ; and  the  Michaelmas  i'ef- 
fions  alternately  at  the  latter  town,  and  at  Reading. 

Among  the  objedls  of  antiquity  in  this  county,  is  the  cele- 
brated White  Horfe  ; which  the  mod  learned  antiquaries 
refer  to  Saxon  origin  ; and  Mr.  Wife,  who  has  publifhed 
two  quarto  pamphlets  on  the  fubject,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  was  defigned  by  Alfred,  to  commemorate  a vidlory 
obtained  by  the  Saxons  over  the  Danes.  It  was  formed  on 
the  fide  of  a chalk-hill,  by  the  Ample  procefs  of  cutting  off 
all  the  green  turf  within  a certain  line,  which  refembled  the 
fhape  of  a horfe.  This  trophy  is  now  nearly  obliterated  by 
the  grafs  growing  on  its  furface.  Near  the  White  Horfe  is 
a very  large  encampment,  called  Uffingdon-callle,  and  about 
one  mile  wedward  of  the  latter  is  a Druidical  monument, 
named  Wayland-Smith.  It  is  a large  cromlech  on  a barrow, 
with  feveral  finaller  dones,  which  were  formerly  placed  in  a 
circle  round  it.  Another  Druidical  relic  is  to  he  found  at 
Park -place  in  this  county.  This  was  brought  from  the  ifie 
of  Jerfey,  and  all  its  Hones  were  placed  here  in  the  exadl 
pofition,  and  relative  fituation  in  which  they  were  originally 
found.  See  Henley, 

Befides  feveral  ancient  encampments  of  different  fizes  and 
fhapes,  this  county  had  two  Roman  flations,  which  are 
named  in  Antoninus’s  Itinerary  “ Spinis,”  and  “ Calleva,”  and 
are  found  in  the  thirteenth  Iter  of  that  work.  In  the  feventh 
Iter  is  another  dation,  named  Pontibus,  or  Pontis,  which  anti- 
quaries agree  in  fixing  near  the  tadern  border  of  the  county. 
The  Roman  Watling-dreet  paffed  acrofs  the  northern  corner 
of  Berkfhire,  entering  it  near  Wallingford,  and  leaving  it  on 
the  north-wellern  fide.  Reading  is  the  county  town  of  Berk° 
ihire,  and  the  cndle  of  Windfor  its  greated  ornament.  Cam- 
den’s Britannia.  Coates’s  Hidory  of  Reading.  Horfley’s 
Britannia  Romana.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wale6. 

BERRUSSA,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Rulpa, 
II  miles  wed  of  Petrenta. 

BERLAI,  a town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Rorana,  8 
miles  fouth  of  Siuin. 

BERLAMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diflribl  of 
Avefnes,  i\  leagues  E.S.E.  of  le  Quefnoy.  It  contains 
1579  inhabitants,  and  tbofe  of  the  canton  amount  105,794. 
The  territory  includes  150  kiliometres,  and  14  communes. 

BERLASRF.LTT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  12  miles  N.  of  Paffau. 

BERLEBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  56  miles  E.  of  Cologn. 

BERLEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriiff  of 
Peronne,  3 miles  S.W.  of  Peronne. 

BERLIN,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 

Saxony* 
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Saxony,  a capital  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and 
of  the  whole  Prufiian  dominions,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Spree,  and  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  and 
moft  populous  in  Germany.  Its  extent  is  about  4!  miles 
in  length,  from  the  Muhlenthor  on  the  fouth-eaft,  to  the 
Oranien-burgerthor  on  the  north-weft  ; and  about  3 miles 
broad  from  the  Bernaverthor,  on  the  north-eaft,  to  the  Potf- 
damerthor  on  the  fouth-weft : but  within  this  exter.five  in- 
clofure  there  are  many  gardens  and  corn  fields.  The  ftreets 
are  difpofed  with  great  regularity,  and  are  of  a conve- 
nient breadth.  In  the  new  town  they  are  perfedlly  ftraight. 
Frederick  ftreet  is  reckoned  2^  Englilh  miles  in  length  ; 
and  others,  which  interfedl  this  at  right  angles,  are  a mile, 
or  a mile  and  a half  long.  Some  have  afferted  that  !t  covers 
as  much  ground  as  Paris  ; but  though  this  be  not  true,  and 
it  be  allowed  to  occupy  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the 
capital  of  France,  its  number  of  inhabitants  is  much  fmaller 
in  proportion.  The  number  of  houfes  has  been  varioufly 
eftimated,  Reifbeck  computes  them  at  6000  ; count  Hertz- 
berg  ftates  the  number  of  buildings,  public  and  private,  Fas 
amounting,  in  1790,  to  67255  and  according  to  Hoeck,  the 
number  of  houfes  is  6950.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  loweft  ftatement,  is  140,000  ; Hoeck 
computes  them  at  142,099  : and  Hertzberg  at  1 50,803, 
being,  at  an  average,  more  than  22  inhabitants  to  each  houfe. 
There  are  a few  very  magnificent  buildings  in  this  town  ; 
and  the  reft  are  neat  houfes,  built  according  to  a plan  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  late  and  prefent  king,  who  have  directed 
their  particular  attention  to  the  external  decorations  of  the 
city,  either  of  a fine  white  free-ftone,  or  of  bricks  covered 
with  a thin  coating  of  plafter,  painted  with  a light  colour, 
and  generally  one,  or  at  moft  two  ftories  high.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  city,  in  a barren  fandy  plain,  expofes  it  very 
much  to  duft,  which,  in  dry  windy  weather,  is  not  only  in- 
convenient to  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in- 
jurious to  their  health,  but  detrimental  to  the  beauty  of 
the  buildings,  which  exhibit  a foiled  and  fhabby  appearance. 
The  fini filing  of  the  houfes  within  by  no  means  correfponds 
with  their  external  elegance;  the  rooms  are  in  a ruinous 
condition,  the  furniture  covered  with  duft  and  dirt,  and  the 
variety  of  perfons  of  the  meaneft  condition  who  inhabit 
them,  altogether  incongruous  to  their  outward  magnifi- 
cence and  decoration.  In  thefe  handfome  houfes,  foldiers 
are  quartered  even  on  the  ground  floor,  in  rooms  looking  out 
to  the  ftreet ; and  the  loweft  mechanics  occupy  the  different 
itories.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  king’s  royal  palace, 
and  that  of  the  prince-royal.  The  former  is  a magnificent 
Itrudture  of  free-ftone,  begun  by  Frederick  I.  in  1699;  but 
as  it  has  been  conftrufted  at  different  periods,  and  by  feveral 
architefts,  its  fronts  are  not  exadtly  regular.  It  confifis  of 
four  ftories,  with  large  apartments,  fine  cielings,  and  fuperb 
furniture.  The  ftate  chambers  are  decorated  with  capital 
paintings  and  rich  tapeftry,  and  furnifhed  with  tables, 
ftands,  luftres,  chandeliers,  looking-glafs  frames,  fcreens, 
couches,  &c.  of  folid  filver.  The  library,  though  a mean 
apartment,  is  well  furnifhed  with  books ; among  which  is 
2 collection  of  500  Bibles  in  different  languages  and  editions, 
particularly  the  Bible  ufed  by  our  Charles  I.  when  he  was 
beheaded,  prefented  as  a kind  of  relic  by  Dr.  Juxon  to  the 
eleCtor  of  Brandenburg,  and  alfo  the  firft  Bible  printed  in 
America,  and  one  of  1450,  the  firft  printed  in  the  German 
language  ; and  alfo  a koran,  in  a character  fo  fmall,  and  on 
a paper  fo  thin,  as  to  form  only  i-|  inch  in  bulk.  The  arfe- 
nal  is  a noble  ftruCture,  forming  a fpacious  quadrangle,  and 
containing  arms,  ranged  in  excellent  order,  for  200,000  men. 
Over  the  principal  gate  is  a portrait  of  the  eleCtor,  William 
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the  Great,  in  a large  model  of  gilt  brafs ; and  the  four  car* 
dinal  virtues,  of  a gigantic  fize,  are  placed  on  pedeftals  on 
each  fide  of  the  portico,  and  feem  to  look  towards  the  pic- 
ture. The  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  amount  to  about  30,000. 
The  royal  llables  are  very  magnificent,  adjoining  to  which 
are  grand  apartments  for  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  his  in- 
ferior officers;  and  in  the  rooms  over  the  {tables,  may  be 
feen  the  rich  accoutrements  of  the  horfe  on  which  Frederick 
I.  rode,  when  he  made  his  public  entry  ; all  the  ornaments  of 
the  bridles,  the  breaft-leather  and  crupper,  as  well  as  the 
bits  and  ftirrups,  being  of  gold,  adorned  with  brilliants.  The 
optra-houfe  is  a beautiful  ftruCture,  and  on  the  front  bears 
this  infcription,  “Fredericus  rex,  Apoliini  et  Mufis.”  The 
king  allows  the  free  exercife  of  religion:  and,  accordingly,  in 
Berlin  are  25  churches,  14  of  which  are  Lutheran,  10  Cal- 
vinilt,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  moft  elegant 
in  the  city.  The  churches  are  decorated  with  Mercuries, 
Apollos,  Minervas,  and  Cupids,  “ which  might  lead  a ltran- 
ger  to  fufpect,”  fays  Dr, Moore,  “ that  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  exploded  from  the  Prufiian  dominions,  and  old  Jupiter 
and  his  family  reftored  to  their  ancient  honours.”  Inftead 
of  taints  and  crucifixes,  fays  the  fame  writer,  Frederick  III. 
propofed  to  adorn  the  church  of  Berlin  with  the  portraits 
of  men  who  have  been  ufeful  to  the  ftate ; thofe  of  the 
marfhals  Schwerin,  Keith,  Winterfield,  and  fome  others, 
were  aCfually  placed  in  the  great  Lutheran  church  before 
his  death.  We  may  alfo  reckon  among  the  public  build- 
ings and  eftablifhments  of  Berlin,  the  academy  of  fciences, 
(See  Academy),  another  of  arts  and  painting,  an  anatomi- 
cal college,  5 gymnafia,  2 public  libraries,  and  many  excel- 
lent and  important  fabrics  and  manufactures  of  filk,  woollen 
fluffs,  and  ftockings,  cotton,  linen,  lace,  porcelain,  See.  which 
fupply  it  with  a very  confiderable  and  advantageous  trade, 
to  the  profperity  of  which,  the  unlimited  toleration  granted 
to  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  Jews,  has 
very  much  contributed.  In  Berlin,  there  are  feveral  large 
fquares,  in  one  of  which  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  marfhal 
Schwerin,  holding  the  enfign  with  which  he  advanced  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Prague,  and  which  he  feized  from  one 
of  his  officers  when  his  troops  were  giving  way,  exclaiming, 
“ Let  all,  but  cowards,  follow  me.”  On  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Spree,  ftands  alfo  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  William  the 
Great,  which  is  highly  efteemed  as  a piece  of  fine  workman- 
fhip  ; the  man  and  horfe  in  one  piece,  caft  at  the  fame  time, 
and  the  ftatue  weighs  3,000  quintals.  The  fuburbs  are 
adorned  with  the  magnificent  garden  of  count  Reuffen, 
the  beautiful  houfe  and  garden  called  Mombijon,  the  houfe 
and  garden  of  Belvidere,  and  the  ftately  hofpital  of  invalids, 
for  the  maintenance  of  about  a thoufand  officers  and  foldiers. 
In  the  new  Calvinift  church  of  Old  Coin,  is  the  burying 
place  of  the  royal  family.  At  Berlin  there  are  many  pub- 
lic walks  and  gardens.  The  principal  walk  is  that  in  the 
park,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Spree,  which  is  upwards  of 
three  miles  in  circuit,  and  retorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  in  great  crowds  on  a Sunday ; and  here  they  are 
provided  with  every  kind  of  refrelhment,  and  indulged  with 
any  tort  of  amufement.  The  moft  fafhionable  walk  in  the 
city,  is  that  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  ftreets. 
Before  the  houfes  at  Berlin,  on  each  fide,  is  a oaufe-way,  and 
between  thefe  two  caufe-ways,  are  fine  gravel  walks  planted 
with  lime-trees.  Under  thefe  are  pitched  tents,  in  which  are 
fold  ice,  lemonade,  and  other  refrefhments.  In  the  fummer, 
the  bands  of  mufic  belonging  to  the  regiments  pradlife  in 
this  walk.  In  all  the  private  houfes  a very  rigid  economy 
is  obferved  ; the  chief  article  of  expence  is  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  drefs  of  the  ladies,  who  deny  themfelves  common 
indulgences,  tor  the  fake  of  powder  and  millinery.  The 
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adics  of  the  court  have  much  of  the  air  of  Fienc.h  women, 
Tnere  are  fome  kinds  of  irregularities  that  prevail  to  a 
great  degree  in  this  city.  Public  courtezans  are  more  mi 
merous  here  than  in  any  town  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  They  appear  openly  at  the 
windows,  beckon  to  pa  (Tenge  rs  as  they  walk  in  the  ftreets, 
and  ply  for  employment  in  any  wav  they  pieafe,  without 
diduvbance  from  the  magiftrate.  Citizens  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  better  kind  live  altogether  among  thofe  of  their 
own  tank  ; and  without  afftfting  the  manners  of  the  cour- 
tiers, or  (looping  to  the  mean  debauchery  of  the  common- 
alty, maintain  the  decency,  plainnefs,  and  honefty  of  the 
German  character.  Jealoufy  is  held  in  equal  contempt  and 
deteftation  by  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  and  Randal  is  very 
little  known.  The  environs  of  this  city  are  remarkably  plea- 
fant,  being  interfperfed  with  villages,  vineyards,  canals,  plea- 
fare  houfes,  and  gardens.  Among  the  palaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood belonging  to  the  royal  family,  Schonbaufen  and 
Charlottenburg  are  the  moll  worthy  of  notice.  The  for- 
mer is  lituated  about  two  miles  from  Berlin,  on  the  Panko, 
which  fupplies  the  pond  in  the  fumptuous  garden  of  this 
palace  with  water.  Charlottenburg  a!fo,  one  of  the  royal 
or  electoral  palaces,  hated  on  the  river  Spree,  was  only  a 
fmall  village,  till  the  eleftrefs,  con  fort  to  Frederick  I.  being 
pleafed  with  its  fituation,  began  to  build  in  it,  and  after  her 
death  the  works  were  carried  on  by  the  eleftor,  who  gave 
it  its  name  in  commemoration  of  his  wife  Sophia  Charlotte. 
This  palace  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  flruftures  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  adorned  with  a mod  beautiful  garden. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  five  wards,  called  Berlin  proper,  Coin 
on  the  Spree,  Frederick’s Werder,  Dorotheenftadt,and  Frede- 
rickdadt.  The  proper  Berlin  was  founded  in  the  1 2th  century, 
by  fome  colonills  invited  thither  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  margrave  Albert,  the 
Bear.  The  fuburbs  of  this  town  are  frequently  called 
Konigdadt,  and  by  others  divided  into  three  viertels,  or  quar- 
ters. Berlin  proper  is  feparated  by  a principal  atm  of  the 
Spree  from  Coin,  over  which  are  four  bridges,  three  of 
timber,  and  one  of  done,  called  the  Pontneuf.  Coin 
was  probably  built  about  the  fame  tijne  as  Berlin  ; and  it  is 
formed  into  a kind  of  ifland  by  two  branches  of  the  Spree, 
which  environ  it.  New  Coin  is  now  a confiderable  part  of 
the  old  town  of  Coin,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
Spree.  The  fuburbs  of  Coin  were  inclofed  in  1736,  within 
the  outer  wall.  The  Frederickfwerder  was  built  by  the 
el  eft  or  Frederick  William,  cn  a fwampy  werder,  or  tlland. 
This  ward  is  feparated  by  a rampart  and  ditch  from, the 
Dorotheenftadt,  or  Neudadt,  founded  by  the  eleftor  Frede- 
rick William,  and  named  after  his  confort,  Dorothy.  This 
new  town  is  the  mod  beautiful  part  of  Berlin,  and  it  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  French.  In  a Areet  of  this  town 
is  the  walk  above  mentioned.  Frederickdadt,  founded  by 
the  eleftor  Frederick  III.  immediately  on  hi3  accefiion  to 
the  government,  communicates  with  the  new  town  and  the 
Werder,  and  is  the  pleafanted  ward  in  the  whole  city ; the 
ftreets  being  fpacious,  ftraight,  and  planted  with  lime-trees. 
Behind  this  is  erefted  a new  ward,  which  ranges  to  the  end 
of  the  new  town,  where  many  of  the  nobility  have  built  pa- 
laces. In  the  Suburbs,  the  houfes  are  generally,  of  timber, 
but  fo  well  plaftered,  that  they  feem  to  be  of  done,  and 
the  dreets  are  broad  and  draight.  From  this  town  there 
is  a free  communication,  by  means  of  canals,  between  the 
Spree  and  the  Oder,  and  the  Spree  and  the  Elbe.  Berlin 
lies  in  N.  lat.  52"  32'  30".  E.  long.  13°  26'  15".  The 
annual  average  of  temperature  of  Berlin  for  fifteen  years, 
from  1769,  to  17S2,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Beguelin’s  ob- 
ftrvations,  49°  ■ nor  could  he  find  that  the  temperature  de- 
. Vol.  IV. 


creafes.  _ The  Baltic,  within  120  miles  N.ofit,  tempers  the 
north  winds,  lays  K.irwan  (fee  Ins  Edimate  of  the  tern- 
peratui  e of  different  latitudes,  p.  7 1 ■ ) and  to  tins  is  owing  the 
moderate  temperature  which  it  enjoys.  The  influence  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  mud  be  allowed,  when  it  is  con- 
iidered  that  the  temperature  of  Berlin  is  higher  than  that 
of  Drefden,  Altenburgb,  or  Gotha,  whole  latitude  is  one 
degree  lower,  but  more  didant  from  the  Baltic.  Reifbeck’s 
Travels,  vol.  iii.  Moore’s  Travels  through  France,  &c. 
vol.  ii. 

Berlin,  a neat  and  flounflung  town  of  America,  iti 
York  county,  and  date  of  Pennfylvania,  containing  about 
100  houfes.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  on  the  S W.  fide  of 
Conewago  Creek,  13  miles  wederly  of  \ ork  town,  and  10 1 
wed  of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  39°  56'.-— Alfo,  a town  (hip  in 
Orange  county,  Vermont,  on  Dog  river,  a branch  of  Onion 
river  from  the  fouth,  which  lad  feparates  Berlin  from  Mont- 
pelier on  the  N.  N.  W.  Berlin  contains  134  inhabitants,  and 
is  about  94  miles  north-eaderiy  from  Bennington. — Alfo,  a 
town  fir  ip  in  Hartford  county,  Connefticut,  12  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Hartford,  42  N.W.  from  New  London,  and  26  N.N.E. 
from  New  Haven — Alfo,  a town  drip  in  Worcefler  county, 
Maffachufetts,  containing  5 1 2 inhabitants,  34  miles  W.  from 
BoAon,  and  15  N.  E.  from  V.' orceftcr.  Plops  have  been  cul- 
tivated here,  and  promife  to  be  a valuable  article  of  hufbandry. 
— Alfo,  a townfhip  of  Somerfet  county,  formerly  in  that  of 
Bedford, Pennfylvania,  which  lies  on  a branch  of  Stoney  creek, 
a fouth  water  of  Conemaugh  river  on  the  wed  fide  of  the 
Alleghany  mountain;  25  miles  W.  from  Bedford;  23  N.W. 
from  Fort  Cumberland,  in  Virginia,  and  200  W.  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Stone  creek,  the  chief  fource  of  Ivilkeminitas 
river,  rifes  N.N.E.  of  Berlin.  N.  lat.  390  54'. 

Berlin,  a fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind  ; taking 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  Germany  : though  fome 
attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians,  and  derive  the 
word  from  Mina,  the  name  given  by  them  to  a fort  of  ftage, 
whereon  perfons  are  expofed  to  public  ftiame.  In  proofiof 
its  having  derived  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  name,  from  Berlin, 
it  is  alleged,  that  Philip  de  Chiefe,  a native  of  Piedmont, 
and  defeended  from  the  Italian  family  of  Chiefa,  was  a colo- 
nel and  quarter-mader  in  the  fervice  of  Frederick  William, 
eleftor  of  Brandenburg  and  that  he  was  much  edeemed 
by  the  eleftor  on  account  of  his  (kill  in  arfhitefture.  Being 
once  fent  to  France  on  his  mailer’s  bufinrfs,  he  caufed  to 
be  conftrufted,  for  the  convenience  of  this  journey,  a car- 
riage capable  of  containing  two  perfons ; which  in  France, 
and  every  where  elfe,  was  much  approved  and  called  a ber- 
line.  This  Philip  de  Chiefe  died  at  Berlin  in  1673. — Beck- 
man’s Hid.  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

The  berlin  is  a very  convenient  machine  to  travel  in,  be- 
ing lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned,  than  a chariot. 
The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  cn  (hafts,  by  leathern  braces ; 
there  being  a kind  of  dirrup  or  footftool,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  getting  into  it  ; indead  of  fide  windows,  fome 
have  fereens  to  let  down  in  bad  weather,  and  draw  up  in 
good  weather. 

Berlin,  in  Natural  Hifiory.  See  Berdin. 

BERLlNCHEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, 80  miles  E.N.E.  from  Berlin,  and  36  N.  N.  E.  from 
Kudrin. 

BERLINECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  52  miles  W.  from  Braclaw. 

BERLOCH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaz- 
lau,  q miles  N.  E.  from  Czazlau. 

BERME,  in  Fortification,  a fmall  fpace  of  ground,  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  left  without  the  rampart,  between  its  foot 
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and  the.  fide  of  the  moat,  to  receive  the  earth  that  rolls 
down  from  the  rampart,  and  prevent  its  falling  into,  and 
nliing  up,  the  moat. 

This  is  alfo  called  Mere,  relate,  retrahe.  pas  de  foures,  fore- 
land, bA. 

Sometimes  for  greater  fecurity,  the  berme  is  paiifadoed. 

BERMEJO,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  an  ifland  and 
port  on  the  S.W.  coaft  of  South  America,  in  about  2 
degrees  N.  lat.  a little  W.  from  Lima.  It  is  four  league^dif- 
tant  from  Mengon  on  the  north,  and  6 from  Guarmey  port 
on  the  fouth.  The  ifland  is  a fmali  white  ifland,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a bay  : the  land  from  hence  to  Mengon 
is  high,  and  abounds  with  hillocks,  having  large  fpots  of 
white  fand.  It  has  a good  harbour  and  fine  frcfli  water  at 
a imall  diftance  from  the  (bore  ; and  the  harbour  is  known 
at  fea  by  a large  high  hill  with  a cleft  in  it,  which  runs 
down  fouthward  to  the  fea-lide ; on  the  north  it  is  very 
Iteep. 

BERMEO  or  Vermeo,  a fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Bifcay,  near  cape  Machicaca,  5 leagues  N.W. 
of  Bilbao. 

BERMUDA  HUNDRED,  or  City  Point,  is  a port 
of  entry  and  pod  town  of  America,  in  Chefterfield  county, 
Virginia,  feated  on  the  point  of  the  peninfula  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Appamattox  withjames  river,  36  miles  weft- 
erly  from  Williamfburg,  64  from  Point  Comfort,  in  Chefa- 
peak  bay,  and  315  S.  W.by  S.  from  Philadelphia.  City  Point, 
from  which  it  is  named,  lies  on  the  fouthern  bank  of  James 
river,  4 miles  S. S.W.  from  this  town.  The  town  has  about 
40  houfes,  including  fome  warehoufcs.  It  trades  chiefly 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  different  ftates.  City  Point, 
in  James  river,  lies  in  N lat.  370  16'.  W.  long.  3V  30". 

BERMUDAS,  or  Somers’  Islands,  vulgarly  called 
Summer  IJlands,  a duller  of  fmali  and  rocky  ifland?,  forming 
the  figure  of  a fhepherd’s  crook,  and  amounting  in  number 
to  about  400;  fituated  in  the  Atlantic,  and  diftant  from 
the  coaft  of  Carolina  about  200  leagues.  N.  lat.  320  35'. 
W.  long.  63°  28'. 

They  derived  their  firft  name  from  John  Bermudas,  a 
Spaniard,  who  difcovered  them  in  1527  ; and  their  fecond 
appellation  they  owe  to  fir  George  Somers,  who  was  fhip- 
wrecked  on  thefe  rocks  in  his  paffage  to  Virginia  in  1609, 
and  lived  there  nine  months.  But  he  and  his  companions, 
having  built  a {hip  of  cedar  wood,  failed  from  thence  to 
Virginia.  Sir  George  Somers,  it  is  faid,  was  driven  a fe- 
cond time  on  thefe  iflands,  and  died  there.  But  his  compa- 
nions returning  to  England,  made  fo  favourable  a report 
of  their  beauty  and  fertility,  that  the  Virginia  company, 
who,  as  the  firft  difcoverers,  claimed  the  property,  fold  them 
to  about  120  perfons,  to  whom  king  James  1.  granted  a 
charter.  Accordingly,  in  1612,  they  planted  the  largeft  of 
them,  viz.  St.  George’s  ifle,  with  160  perfons,  and  in  1619, 
fent  thither  500  perfons  more  ; upon  which  they  inftituted 
an  affembly,  with  a governor  and  council.  It  is-  faid,  that 
they  are  much  incommoded  by  want  of  frelh  water,  and  by 
the  llorms,  thunder,  &c.  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  Shake- 
fpeare  has  therefore  juftly  deferibed  them  as  ever  “ vexed” 
with  ftorms ; but  the  poet  Waller,  who  refided  there  for 
fome  time,  on  being  condemned  for  a plot  againft  the  par- 
liament in  1643,  reprefents  them  as  enjoying  a perpetual 
fpring.  In  1725,  the  benevolent  bifhop  Berkeley  propofed 
to  ereifft  a college  in  thefe  iflands  for  the  converfion  of  the 
lavage  Americans.  See  Berkeley. 

This  group  of  iflands  is  faid  to  confift  of  about  400:  but  the 
greater  number  feem  tobemereifletsand  rocks,  not  of  lufficient 
importance  to  have  received  a name.  From  the  chart  by  Lem- 
prierein  i/97,it  (hould  feem  thatthelargeftifland,called“Ber. 


muda,”  refembles  a hook,  the  great  found  fronting  the  north. 
The  length  is  about  35  geographical  miles,  and  the  breadth 
between  one  and  two.  The  other  iflands  which  have  re- 
ceived names  are  St.  George’s,  St. David’s,  and  Sommerfet. 
The  ifland  of  St.  George’s  lies  eaftward  of  the  main  land, 
and  has  a capital  town  of  the  fame  name,  containing  about 
500  houfes.  Contiguous  to  this  is  St.  David’s,  which  fupplies 
the  town  with  provifions.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  a conti- 
nual fpring  prevails;  fo  that  moft  of  the  produdlions  of  the 
Weft  Indies  might  probably  be  cultivated  in  thefe  iflands. 
The  houfes  are  built  cf  a loft  ftone,  which  is  fawn  like- 
timber,  and  feemingly  refembling  that  of  Bath  ; and  the 
ftone  is  much  ufed  in  the  Weft  Indies  for  filtrating  water. 

With  regard  to  ihe  fuppoftd  fertility  and  produftivenefs 
of  thefe  iflands,  it  appears,  from  the  anfwers  of  governor 
Brown  to  the  inquiries  of  the  privy  council  of  England, 
that  they  contain  from  12  to  13  thoufand  acres  of  very  poor 
land,  of  which  9 parts  in  10  are  either  uncultivated,  or  referved 
in  woods  for  a fupply  of  timber  towards  building  fmali  flnps, 
floops,  and  fhallops  for  fait,  this'  being  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants ; and  the  veffels  which  they  furnifh, 
being  built  of  cedar,  are  light,  buoyant,  and  unexpenfive. 
Of  the  land  in  cultivation,  no  part  was  appropriated  to  any 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  raifing  Indian  corn,  and  efculent 
roots  and  vegetables,  of  which  a confiderable  fupply  is  fent 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  until  the  year  1783,  when  the  growth 
of  cotton  was  attempted,  but  without  much  fuccefs  ; there 
not  being  at  prefent  more  than  200  acres  applied  to  this 
fpecies  of  culture.  The  number  of  white  people  of  all  ages 
in  Bermudas  is  5462,  and  of  black,  4919.  The  Bermu- 
dians are  generally  feafaring  men,  and  the  negroes  are  ex- 
pert mariners.  In  the  war  between  Great  Britan  and 
America,  there  were  at  one  time  between  15  and  20  priva- 
teers fitted  out  from  hence,  which  were  manned  by  negroe 
flaves,  who  behaved  irreproachably  ; and  fuch  is  the  ftate  of 
flavery  in  thefe  iflands,  and  fo  much  are  the  negroes  attached 
to  their  mailers,  that  fuch  as  were  captured  always  returned 
when  it  was  in  their  power.  Some  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Bermudians  confifts  in  carrying  the  fait  which  they  fetch 
from  Turks  ifland  to  America,  where  they  fell  it  for  pro- 
vifions or  for  cafh.  Thefe  iflands  are  frequented  by  whale- 
fifhers.  The  government  is  condudled  by  a governor  named 
by  the  Britifh  crown,  a council,  and  a general  affembly  : 
the  religion  is  that  of  the  church  of  England.  There  are 
9 churches  under  the  care  of  3 clergymen  ; and  one  Pref- 
byterian  church.  The  women  of  thefe  iflands  are  faid  to 
be  handfome,  and  both  fexes  are  fond  of  drefs.  Edwards’s 
Hift.  of  Weft.  Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Bermudas  Cedar,  in  Botany.  See  Juniperus. 
BERMUD1ANA.  See  Sisyrinchium. 

BERN,  in  Geography,  was,  before  the  French  revolution, 
one  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Swiflerland,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Underwalden,  Lucern,  and  the 
county  of  Baden  ; on  the  north  by  the  Auftrian  foreft-towns 
and  the  cantons  of  Bafle  and  Soleure  ; on  the  weft  by  the 
canton  of  Soleure,  the  county  of  Bienne,  and  a part  of 
France ; and  on  the  fouth  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valais, 
and  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  In  the  year  1352,  Berne  acceded 
to  the  Helvetic  confederacy;  and  poflefled  fuch  power,  even 
at  that  early  period,  as  to  obtain  the  fecond  rank  among  the 
Swifs  cantons.  Since  the  acquifition  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  domains  of  this  canton  formed  nearly  the  third  part  of 
Swiflerland,  and  about  the  fourth  of  the  a&ual  population. 

It  contained  3840  fquare  miles  ; its  population  was  eftimated 
at  374,000  perfons,  and  its  contingents  amounted  to  2000. 

At  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  in  1528,  govern- 
ment acquired  a large  increafeof  revenue  by  fecularizing  the 
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ecclefiaftical  pofltfiions.  At  the  fame  period  the  whole  can- 
ton followed  the  example  of  the  capital ; and  the  reformed 
religion  was  permanently  eftabliffied.  This  canton  was  di- 
vided into  two  great  portions ; the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the 
German  diltrifrt.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  having  been  conquered 
from  t'ne  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  the  German  diftridt  from  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  juftice  was  adminiftered,  and  taxes 
regulated  in  each  by  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms.  Each  of 
thefe  d’vilions  had  its  treafurer  and  chamber  of  appeal  refi- 
dent  in  the  capital ; the  chamber  of  appeal  belonging  to  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.judged  in  the  la  It  refort ; but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  German  aiftndl  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  love- 
reign  council. 

The  fovereign  power  of  this  canton  refided  in  the  great 
council  of  two  hundred,  which,  when  complete,  eonfilted  of 
299  members  chofen  from  the  citizens,  from  whom  they  were 
confidered  as  deriving  their  power,  and  as  adting  by  depu- 
tation. The  authority  with  which  they  were  inverted,  was 
in  fome  refpedts  the  moft  uncontrolled  of  any  among  the 
ariftocratical  ftates  of  Swifl'erhnd.  The  great  council  of 
Bern,  fince  the  yea-  [682,  when  it  was  declared  the  fove- 
reign, was  reltrained  by  no  confiitutional  check,  like  fome 
-or  the  others.  As  a general  affembly  of  the  citizens  was 
never  convened  on  any  occalion,  the  executive  powers  of 
government  were  delegated  by  this  fovereign  council  to  the 
fenate,  chofen  by  themfelves  from  their  own  body ; the  former 
ordinarily  affembled  three  times  a week,  and  extraordinarily 
upon  particular  occafions ; the  fenate,  everyday,  Sundays 
and  feltivals  excepted.  The  fenate,  comprifing  the  two 
avoyers,  or  chiefs  of  the  republic,  was  compoied  of  27  mem- 
bers j and  from  this  fcledt  body  were  taken  the  principal 
maoirtrates.  On  a vacancy  in  the  fenate,  26  balls,  3 of 
which  were  golden,  were  put  into  a box,  and  drawn  by  fe  - 
veral  members ; and  thofe  who  drew  the  three  golden  balls, 
nominated  three  eledtors  out  of  their  body.  In  the  fame 
manner,  feven  members  were  chofen  from  the  great  council, 
who  alfo  nominated  feven  electors  out  of  their  own  body. 
Thefe  ten  eledtors  fixed  on  a certain  number  of  candidates, 
not  exceeding  ten,  nor  lefs  than  fix  ; and  fuch  among  thefe 
candidates  as  had  the  feweft  votes  in  the  fovereign  council, 
retired  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  four ; then  four 
balls,  two  golden  and  two  filver,  were  drawn  by  the  four 
remaining  candidates;  the  two  who  drew  the  former  were 
put  in  nomination,  and  he  who  had  the  greateft  number  of 
iufFrages  in  the  fovereign  council  was  chofen.  But  the  can- 
didate, in  order  to  be  eligible,  muft  have  been  a member  of 
the  great  council  ten  years,  and  muft  be  either  a manied 
man  or  a widower.  The  greateft  excellence  of  this  mode  of 
eledtion  confided,  as  Mr.  Planta  obferves,  in  making  the 
chance  of  lots  apply  chiefly  to  the  eledtors,  and  not  to 
thofe  who  might  pretend  to  the  fucceffion,  by  which  the 
dangerous  effedts  of  cabal  were  in  a great  meafure  obvia"ed, 
and  yet  a fair  profpedt  of  fuccefs  was  given  to  the  meri- 
torious, while  thofe  wholly  unqualified  could  entettain  little 
hopes  of  being  preferred.  The  feledted  candidates  drew  lots 
only  in  one  ftage.of  the  proceeding;  and  this  when  their 
number  being  reduced  to  only  four,  an  even  chance  was 
given  to  thofe  few  to  whom  eminent  qnalificarions  had  fe- 
cured  the  marked  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizen-;  and 
when  fortune  proved  unfavourable  in  one  inftance,  repeated 
opportunities  would  occur,  in  which,  unlefs  {he  proved  fin- 
gularly  unpropitious,  the  dtiired  objedt  would  be  ultimately 
obtained. 

The  great  council  was  generally  filled  up  every  ten  years ; 
as  within  that  period  there  was  ulually  a deficiency  of  80 
members  to  complete  the  whole  number  of  299.  When 
this  deficiency  occurred,  and  not  before,  anew  eledtion  was 


proposed  ; nor  could  it  be  deferred  when  there  was  a defici- 
ency of  100.  The  time  of  eledtion  being  determined  by 
vote,  each  avoyer  nominated  two  of  the  new  members ; each 
feizenier,  and  each  member  of  the  fenate,  ore;  and  two  or 
three  other  officers  of  ftate  enjoyed  the  fame  privilege. 
Some  few  perfons  claimed,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a right 
of  being  eledted,  which  was  generally  allowed.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  nominations  and  pretenfions  gene'-ally  amounted,  on  the 
whole,  to  about  50  ; the  remaining  vacancies  were  fupplied 
by  the  fuffrages  of  the  fenate,  and  the  feizeniers.  Thefe 
feizeniers  were  fixteen  members  of  the  great  council,  drawn 
yearly  from  the  abbnyes  or  tribes ; and  the  candidates  were 
generally  taken  from  chofe  who  had  exercifed  the  office  of  bai- 
liffs, and  were  defied  by  lot.  They  were  inverted  with  an  au- 
thority fimilar  to  that  of  the  Roman  cenfors;  and  in  cafe  of 
mal-adminiftration,  might  remove  any  member  from  the  great 
council  or  fenate,  though  they  have  feldom  exercifed  this 
power.  The  principal  magiftrates  were  two  avoyers,  two 
treafurers,  and  four  bannerets;  each  chofen  by  a majority  of 
voices  in  the  fovereign  council,  and  yearly  confirmed  in  their 
refpedlive  offices.  The  avoyers  held  their  polls  for  life; 
the  treafurers,  fix  years  ; and  the  bannerets,  four.  The  two 
treafurers,  one  for  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  other  for  the 
German  diftndt,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  four  ban- 
nerets, an  economical  chamber  or  council  of  finance,  which 
paff.-d  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs,  and  received  the  revenues 
from  thofe  who  were  accountable  to  the  government.  The 
four  bannerets,  the  ex-avover,  who  was  the  firft  fenator  in 
rank,  and  prefident  of  the  fecret  council,  the  fenior  treafu- 
rer,  and  two  members  of  the  fenate,  comport  d a committee 
or  fecret  council,  in  which  all  ftate  affairs,  requiring  fecrecy, 
were  difeuffed. 

Although  the  form  of  this  conftitution  was  ariftocratical, 
and  the  fenate  poffcffed  a very  confiderable  influence,  yet  it 
did  not  enjoy  (fays  Mr.  Coxe)  that  almoll  exclufive  autho- 
rity which  txifts  in  many  ariftocratical  governments.  For, 
by  feveral  wife  and  well  obierved  regulations,  the  ft.vereign 
council,  although  it  delegated  the  moft  important  concerns 
of  government  to  the  fenate,  yet  affembled  at  ftated  times, 
and  fuperintended  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  Mr. 
Burke  afferts,  that  the  republic  of  Berne  was  one  of  the 
happieft,  moft  profperous,  and  bell  governed  countries  on 
earth. 

The  canton  of  Bern,  by  its  old  conftitution,  was  divided 
into  a certain  number  of  diftridts,  called  bailliages  (fee  Bail- 
liage),  over  which  bailiffs  were  chofen  from  the  fovereign 
council.  Thefe  were  the  moft  profitable  ports  in  the 
difpofal  of  government,  and  very  eagerly  purfued.  They 
were  formerly  nominated  by  the  bannerets,  but  the  mode  of 
eledtion  was  altered  in  1712,  and  they  were  chofen  by  lot. 
The  bailiffs  were  reprefentatives  of  the  lovereign  power  in 
their  refpedlive  diftridts  ; whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  enforce  the 
edidts  of  government,  to  colledt  the  public  revenues,  to  adt 
as  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  to  be  judges  in  civil  ar.d  crimi- 
nal caufes,  except  where  there  war,  any  local  jurifdidtion. 
In  civil  cafes,  beyond  a certain  value,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
courts  of  Bern  : in  criminal  affairs,  the  procefs  underwent  a 
revilion  in  the  fenate,  and  was  referred  to  the  criminal  cham- 
ber, which  inflidted  pnniffiments  for  fmail  milbVmeanours ; 
but  in  capital  cafes,  the  fcntence  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fenate,  and  by  the  fovereign  council,  if  the  delinquent 
was  a citizen  of  Bern.  The  bailiff  delivered  his  accounts  to 
the  economical  chamber,  to  which  court  an  appeal  lay  in 
cafe  of  exadtion  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  cf  his  officers. 
The  profits  of  the  bailiff’s  office  arofe  from  the  produce  of 
the  demefnes,  of  the  tithes,  certain  duties  paid  to  govern- 
ment in  tjie  refpective  bailliages,  and  from  the  fines  impofed 
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far  criminal  offences.  In  fome  parts  of  the  German  divifion, 
the  bailiff  became  entitled,  upon  the  death  of  every  peafant, 
to  a determinate  part  of  the  inheritance,  which  proved  in  fome 
fituations  an  oppreffive  tax  upon  the  family.  The  bailiff, 
being  governor  and  judge  in  his  own  diftriCl,  and  having  a 
magnificent  chateau  for  his  accommodation,  not  only  pof- 
fefled  great  power,  but  in  the  courfe  of  his  administration, 
which  lafled  fix  years,  w'as  able  to  live  with  proper  magnifi- 
cence. and,  to  by  up  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  without 
extortion  or  unbecoming  parfimony. 

In  Bern,  the  militia  was  fo  well  regulated,  that  govern- 
ment was  able  to  aflemble  a very  confiderable  body  of  men 
at  a moment’s  warning.  To  this  purpofe  every  male  at 
the  age  of  1 6 was  enrolled,  and  about  a third  of  the  whole 
number  was  formed  into  particular  regiments,  compofed  of 
fuiileers  and  ele&ionaries;  the  former  being  bachelors,  and 
the  larter  married  men.  Every  perfon  thus  enrolled  was 
obliged  to  provide,  at  bis  own  expence,  an  uniform,  a muf- 
quet,  and  a certain  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ; and  no 
peafant  was  allowed  to  marry,  uniefs  he  produced  his  uni- 
form and  arms.  Every  year  a certain  number  of  officers, 
called  land-majors,  were  deputed  by  the  council  cf  war,  to 
ir.fpefl  the  arms,  to  complete  the  regiments,  and  to  exercife 
the  militia.  The  regiments  weie,  bcfides  this  annual  review, 
occafionally  exercifed  by  veteran  foldiers  appointed  for  that 
purpofe.  Befide  the  arms  in  the  arfenal  of  Bern,  a certain 
quantity  is  alfo  provided  in  the  arfenal  of  each  badliage,  fuf- 
ticient  for  the  militia  of  that  diftricl,  and  likewife  a fum  of 
money  amounting  to  three  months’  pay,  which  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  eledtionaries  in  cafe  of  aClv.al  fervice.  The  dra- 
goons were  chofen  from  the  fubftantial  farmers,  each  of 
whom  provided  his  horfe  and  accoutrements.  In  time  of 
peace  the  avoyer  out  of  office  was  prelident  of  the  council 
of  war  ; but  during  war,  a general  in  chief  was  nominated 
for  the  forces  of  the  republic.  A certain  number  of  regi- 
ments being  thus  always  ready,  fignals  are  fixed  on  the 
higheft  part  of  each  badliage,  for  aflembling  the  militia  at  a 
particular  place  in  each  diftridt,  where  they  receive  orders 
for  marching.  As  the  page  of  hillory  does  not  exhibit  a 
greater  curiofity  than  what  v.’as  called  the  “ exterior  ftate” 
at  Bern,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  a brief  account  of  it.  It  was 
a model  of  the  fovereign  council,  and  compofed  of  thole 
burghers  who  had  not  attained  the  age  requifite  for  entering 
into  that  council.N  It  had  a great  council,  a fenate,  two  avoy- 
ers,  treafurers,  bannerets,  and  feizeniers  ; all  of  whom  were 
chofen  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  with  the  accuftorned  cere- 
monies. The  poll  of  avoyer  in  this  mimic  legiflative  com- 
munity was  folimted  with  great  affiduity,  and  iometimes  ob- 
tained at  a confkierable  expence,  as  th«\  fuccefful  candi- 
date was  always  admitted  into  the  great  council  without  any 
farther  recommendation.  This  body  poUeficd  66  bailliages, 
confiding  of  feverai  ruined  caftles  difpcrfed  throughout  the 
country,  among  which  Hapfburg  was  the  principal.  It  had 
alfo  its  common  treafure,  and  its  debts  ; differing  in  this 
latter  reipe;T  from  the  actual  government  of  Bern,  which 
was  not  only  free  from  debts,  but  pofieffed  of  a very  confi- 
derabie  fund  in  referve.  Great  honours  were  paid  to  this 
lingular  inlUtuticn,  as  it  was  in  fafi:  a kind  of  political  fe- 
minary  for  the  youth  of  the  canton,  who  were  likely  to  ar- 
rive in  fome  future  period  at  the  highelt  offices  in  the  ftate. 
Its  badge,  or  coat  cf  arms,  which  was  an  ape  fitting  on  a 
lobfter,  and  viewing  itfelf  in  a mirror,  was  no  bad  emblem 
of  its  mock  confequence. 

The  revenues  of  Bern,  out  of  which  were  paid  the  fala- 
ries  of  the  principal  magiftrales,  which  were  extremely  mo- 
derate, the  reigning  avoyer  being  allowed  400k,  each  of  the 
fenators  jjo!.,  and  the  banneret  230I.,  and  which  were  ap- 


plied to  the  expences  of  the  government,  were  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  public  demefnes  appropriated  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation;  the  tithes,  fequeftered  at  the  fame  period, 
and  affigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  public  femi- 
naries,  and  charitable  inftitutions ; quit-rents,  and  monopoly 
of  fak  and  gun-powder;  produceot  the  poll- office : cuftoms 
and  tolls;  duty  on  wine  imported  into  the  capital ; and  fines 
impofed  for  mffdemeanors ; alfo  a tax  on  the  alienation  of 
lauded  property  in  the  French  dillrifl;  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney accumulated  from  a regular  progteffion  of  favings,  of 
which  nearly  500,000!.  were  lodged  in  the  Englifh  funds. 
The  whole  revenue  has  been  ftated  by  the  bell  authorities  as 
not  exceeding  ^ocroco  crowns,  which  were  always  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  expenditure,  and  to  conftrudl 
and  fupport  the  magnificent  public  works.  A large  treafure 
was  always  referved  in  a vault  of  the  capital  ior  fudden 
emergencies,  and  the  care  of  this  vault  entrufted  to  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates,  each  of  whom  had  a feparate  key,  and 
without  their  concurrence,  and  a fpecial  order  from  the  fo- 
vereign council,  the  door  could  not  be  opened.  The  amount 
of  this  treafure  could  not  be  accurately  afeertained,  but  it 
muft  have  been  very  confiderable,  as  not  lefs  than  160,000!. 
ftcrling  w'as  depofited  in  the  mountains  of  Hafii  and  Ober- 
land.  The  piliage  of  this  treafure  was  one  of  the  principal 
objeCls  of  the  French  dirtftorv,  to  defray  the  txpenctsof  their 
armament  again!!  Egypt.  In  the  plunder  of  Bern,  it  is  faid 
that  the  French  did  not  acquire  lefs  than  400,000k  in  fpecie. 

When  the  dire&ory  of  France  determined  to  revolutionize 
Swifferland,  it  direfted  its  whole  force  again!!  the  canton  of 
Bern,  on  the  conqueit  or  fubrmffnn  of  which  the  redu&ion 
of  the  country  at  large  depended.  Its  hoftilities  were  pre- 
ceded, in  1797,  by  requiring  Bern,  and  the  other  Helvetic 
cantons,  to  difmifs  the  Britifti  minifter,  who  withdrew,  and 
voluntarily  announced  the  termination  of  his  embaffy  in  a 
dignified  note  addrdTed  to  the  rulers  of  Bern.  France, 
having  accomplifhed  the  firft  part  of  its  plan,  which  was  that 
of  dividing  the  confederate  ftates,  proceeded  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  fecond  object,  which  was  the  fubjeflion  of 
Bern.  With  this  view  they  fecured  the  pafies  which  fa- 
cilitated the  invafion  of  the  Bernefe  territory,  by  feizing 
the  Erguel  and  the  town  of  Bienne.  The  fubfequent  at- 
tempt to  detach  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from  Berne,  and  to  erefft 
it  into  a republic,  under  the  aufpices  of  France,  was  equally 
fuccefsful,  from  the  pufillanimity  and  infatuation  of  the 
Bernefe  government.  Bern,  after  fome  feeble  and  ineffectual 
remonltrances,  relinquifhed  its  claims  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
and  made  overtures  of  conciliation  to  the  French  directory, 
and  to  Mengaud,  their  agent,  in  Swifferland.  But  thefe 
degrading  meafures  ferved  only  to  hailen  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public. At  length,  after  fome  fruitlefs  negociations,  they 
had  recourfe  to  arms  ; and  the  forces  of  Sol.ure  and  Frbnrgh 
ranged  themfelves  under  the  ltaudard  of  Bern;  and  the  chief 
command  was  entrufted  to  general  d'Erlach,  a member  of 
the  fovereign  council,  who  was  a veteran  diftinguifhed  for 
military  (kill  and  uncounted  courage.  Tfic  combined  forces 
of  Bern,  S leure,  and  Friburgh,  amounted  at  this  tune  to 
25,000  men,  and  extended  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
canton  of  Soleure  beyond  Friburgh  ; occupied  the  (flung  poli- 
t:on  of  Vailly,  between  the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neufchatel, 
and  pufhed  their  advanced  corps  as  far  as  the  vallies  of  Or- 
mond, towards  the  fouth-eaftern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  By  this  pofition  they  covered  the  towns  of  So- 
leure, Bern,  and  Friburgh,  and  prevented  all  communication 
between  the  two  French  armies,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Bafle.  Erlach,  having  arranged  his  plan 
of  offenfive  operations  in  a mafterly  manner,  was  confident 
of  fuccefs,  and  his  troops  were  eager  for  the  combat.  In 
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tin’s  ftate  of  preparation,  and  w'nilfl  he  was  employed  in  dif- 
tributing  his  inftru&ions  previoufly  to  an  engagement,  he 
received  orders  from  Bern,  which  revoked  the  powers  with 
which  he  had  been  intruded,  and  commanded  him  to  fufpend 
hoftilities,  as  a negotiation  was  opened  with  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  French  forces,  general  Brune.  He  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Bern,  and  there  found  the  fatal  afcendaney 
of  the  French  party.  Diffatisfied  with  Brune’s  ultimatum, 
the  magiftrat.es  iftued  their  orders  to  general  Erlach  to  renew 
his  plan  of  attack.  But  ftill  timid  and  wavering,  they  re- 
newed their  negotiations,  which  feemed  merely  to  fuhject 
them  to  frelh  infult.  In  the  mean  while  a fpirit  of  difaffec- 
tion  was  Spread  among  the  troops,  which  Erlach,  by  his  fea- 
fonable  interpofition,  iuppreffed  ; and  they  again  prepared 
for  attacking  the  enemy.  But  no  fooner  was  the  order 
iffued  to  this  purpofe,  than  it  was  again  revoked,  and  a new 
conference  was  opened  with  the  French  general.  Thefe  con- 
tradictory orders  roufed  the  indignation  of  the  troops,  ardent 
for  an  engagement ; and  they  withdrew  all  confidence  from 
their  officers,  whom  they  regarded  as  accomplices  in  the 
deltrii'fhon  of  their  country;  and  many  of  them  indignantly 
quitted  them  ftandards.  The  armv  of  Bern,  thus  difpirited 
by  counter-orders,  pretended  negotiations,  and  the  gradual 
advances  or  the  enemy  from  one  advantageous  poll  to  ano- 
ther, and  reduced  to  the  number  of  1^,000  men,  determined, 
however,  under  the  command  or  their  valiant  leader  Erlach, 
to. make  a final  effort  for  expiring  liberty,  and  to  encounter 
40,000  veterans,  fluffed  with  conqueft,  and  in  a high  Hate 
of  diiciplme.  After  four  deiperate  engagements,  Erlach 
refilled  a fifth  affault  under  the  walls  of  Bern,  nor  did  he 
finally  abandon  the  conteft,  till  his  little  army,  dimiiiifhed 
to  7000  men,  had  loft  2000  of  their  number,  and  the  troops 
of  the  two  French  generals,  Brune  and  Schawembourg,  were 
on  the  point  of  uniting,  while  the  capital  was  unprepared 
for  a fiege.  Bern  furrendered  to  the  firll  fummons  of  gene- 
ral Brune,  and  a tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  his  prefence. 
Erlach,  having  wonderfully  efcaped  from  the  repeated  af- 
faultsof  the  enemy,  was  haftening  towards  the  mountains  of 
Oberland,  with  hopes  of  collecting  his  fcattered  forces  for 
another  effort  ; but  being  recognized  upon  the  high  road 
between  Bern  and  Thun  by  fome  draggling  ffiidiers,  he  was 
feized,  bound,  and  placed  in  a cart,  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  capital  ; but  another  defperate  band  affimlted  him, 
and,  smidft  reproaches  and  execrations,  maflacred  him  with 
their  bayonets  and  hatchets.  The  fubjugation  of  B-rn 
fpeedily  decided  the  fate  of  Swifferland.  Upon  the  difffilu- 
tion  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  in  1798,  Geneva,  Mul- 
haufen,  Bienne,  and  the  biffopric  of  Bade,  were  annexed 
to  France  ; the  remainder  of  the  country,  except  the  Gri- 
ffins, was  modelled  into  a republic,  ore  and  indivifible,  di- 
vided into  18  departments,  and  governed  by  a fenate,  a great 
council,  and  five  directors,  who  firft  affembled  at  Arau,  and 
were  afterwards  transferred  to  Lucern.  By  the  conftitution 
now  eitablifhed,  Bern,  including  the  central  and  weltern 
part  of  the  ancient  canton,  with  the  diftrict  of  Schwartzen- 
burgh,  was  male  one  of  the  18  departments,  and  Bern  was 
its  capital.  According  to  this  diitribution,  the  canton  of 
Bern  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Soleure,  on  the 
eaft  by  that  of  Lucern,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Oberland, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Sarine  and  Broie.  During  the 
campaign  of  1799,  part  of  Swifferland  experienced  a mo- 
mentary deliverance ; but  from  the  unfortunate  mifunder- 
ffanding  between  the  courts  of  Peterfburg  and  Vienna,  the 
dirtftorial  government  was  re-eftablilhed . This  was  fuc- 
ceedea  by  a provifffinal  government,  which  was  firft  feated 
at  Lucern,  and  on  the  progrefs  of  the  Auftrians  in  1799, 
removed  to  Bern.  When  peace  was  eftabhfhcd  with  the 
emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  French  ambaffador 
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tranfmitted  the  plan  of  a new  conftitution  ; according  to 
which,  Swifferland,  including  the  Griffin-,  was  divided  into 
17  cantons.  Accordingly,  by  this  conftitution  of  1801,  Bern, 
in  its  former  extent,  except  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Argovie, 
was  the  firft  of  the  1 7 departments,  or  cantons,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  reprefentatives  deputed  to  the  diet  was  nine.  The 
whole  body  confifted  of  7 7 members,  chofen  by  the  repre- 
fentatives of  each  diitrifl,  and  affembled  at  Bern,  to  organife 
the  new  conftitution.  The  legiflative  authority  was  veiled 
in  the  fenate,  compofed  of  two  landammans  and  twenty- 
three  counfellors.  The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  a 
little  council  of  four  fenators,  in  which  each  of  the  landam- 
mans prelided  in  turn.  The  landamman  in  office  was  to  re- 
ceive a falary  of  ^0,000  French  livres,  and  the  other  lan- 
damman  and  four  counfellors  10,000  each.  The  falaries  of 
the  fenators  were  not  to  exceed  6coo  livres.  Each  canton 
was  governed  by  a prefedl,  nominated  by  the  landamman, 
and  was  provided  with  its  interior  adminiftratiem,  which  ap- 
proved or  rejedled  the  projects  of  laws  prefented  by  the 
lenate.  By  the  conditions  of  eligibility,  univerfal  furfrage 
was  abolifhed  ; and  no  peifon  admitted  to  any  public  office, 
uniefs  he  was  proprietor  of  land,  or  exercifed  an  independ- 
ent profeffion,  and  paid  a contribution  to  the  public  bur- 
dens, the  amount  of  which  was  regulated  by  each  canton. 
A counter-revolution  afterwards  took  place,  by  which  the 
diet  was  diffolve’d,  and  the  provifionai  government  eftabifhed 
as  it  exifted  before  the  29th  of  May  1801.  But  the  fate 
of  Swifferland  is  not  yet  decided.  For  a further  account 
of  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  from  this  period 
in  the  conftitution  and  government  of  the  Swifs  cantons, 
fee  Helvetia.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  & ii.  Flanta’s 
Hill,  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol.  ii. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ; the 
plains  produce  corn  and  fruit ; and  the  Alpine  eminences 
afford  excellent  paliure,  which  fupports  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  Iheep,  from  whofe  milk  they  make  butter  and 
cheeffi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dill  rift  of  Sanenland  in 
this  canton,  are  principally  herdfmen  and  fhepherds,  who 
hold  a middle  rank  between  that  of  cultivators  and  wander- 
ing Tartars  or  Arabians.  Each  family  changes  its  habita- 
tion five  or  fix  times  in  a year  ; and  every  week  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  meet  the  father  of  his  houlhold,  with  his  wile  and 
children,  and  preceding  them,  herds,  a eheefe,  kettle,  and 
fome  wooden  utenfils,  travelling,  like  an  ancient  patriarch, 
in  tearch  of  a new  reiidence.  The  country  abounds  with 
cots  and  houfes,  moft  of  which  are  conftruclcd  of  wood, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  eafily  taken  to  pieces  and  re- 
moved for  the  convenience  of  their  migration.  In  fome  of 
the  vallies,  the  meadows  are  fometimes  twice  mowed,  and 
thus  fed.  The  mountain  herbage  for  the  cattle  continues 
ten  or  twenty  weeks,  according  to  its  height  and  flotation. 
When  their  winter  forage  is  finifhed,  they  remove  to  the 
loweft  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  having  con  fumed  their 
whole  ilock,  proceed  with  their  flocks  towards  the  iuinmits. 
Their  progrefs  is  regular  and  majeftic.  The  moft  beautiful 
cow  of  the  herd,  adorned  with  a magnificent  collar  and  bell, 
takes  the  lead,  accompanied  by  the  mailer  of  the  family . 
Then  follow  his  attendants,  with  the  reft  of  the  flocks. 
Shepherds  and  cattle  are  all  bedecked  with  garlands  of 
flowers;  and  every  part  reffiunds  with  the  jingling  of  beiis, 
lowing  of  cows,  and  cheerful  notes  of  the  herdfmen.  The 
fmalier  flocks  bring  up  the  rear,  and  the  proceffion  is  clofed 
with  the  wife  and  children.  To-vards  the  end  of  Auguft 
they  again  defeend  toward  the  lov  er  parts,  pafture  the  laft 
grafs  in  the  vallies,  and  at  laft  retire  to  their  warm  retreats 
in  the  vale,  to  wait  the  return  of  fpring  and  the  fame  pk-af- 
ing  migration.  In  this  part  of  the  country  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  culture  of  the  meadow  land  ; for  though  they 
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contrive  to  water  their  meadows  without  any  fixed  rules, 
and  dung  them  in  winter,  they  never  drain  thofe  that  are 
marlhy,  and  water  is  left  to  ftagnate  on  the  iides  of  Hopes 
and  declivities.  In  the  cold  vallies,  where  in  April  the  fnow 
remains  at  the  depth  of  fome  feet,  they  frequently  drew 
mould  on  its  furface,  which  foon  melts  it,  and  thus  various 
gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  midd  of  large  tradls  of  fnow. 
Potatoes  have  been  lately  planted,  and  are  become  a favour- 
ite food  of  the  people,  and  in  many  cafes  have  been  fubfti- 
tuted  for  bread  inftead  of  corn.  The  Alpine  bean,  ground 
into  flour,  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  ; whillt  its  leaves  fupply 
fodder  for  the  fheep,  and  its  dalk  litter  for  the  pens.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  commerce  of  cheefe,  the  cultivation 
of  corn  has  been  annually  decreafing.  Some  few  fpots  of 
ground  are,  however,  fown  with  wheat  and  barley,  and 
others  with  hemp  and  flax,  which  are  very  thriving,  The 
operations  of  the  dairy  render  them  negligent  in  the  culture 
of  fruit-trees  ; neverthelefs,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  and  apple- 
trees,  are  fcattered  here  and  there,  but  are  nowhere  collected 
into  an  orchard.  In  the  German  parts  of  Sanenland,  they 
boil  cherries  with  cloves  and  cinnamons  into  a kind  of  pafte, 
which  is  preferved  good  for  thirty  years.  Mixed  with  a few 
grains  of  muftard-feed,  and  other  fpices,  they  ufe  it  as  a 
fweet  muftard  ; and  beaten  together  with  fpices  and  juniper 
berries,  they  allow  it  to  ferment,  and  drink  it  as  a red  beer. 
For  want  of  fome  regulation  about  their  woods,  whole  forelts 
are  cut  for  palings  to  inclofe  their  meadows,  which  foon  be- 
come rotten,  and  ufelefs  evert  for  fuel.  Madder  grows  in  this 
diftricb  wild  and  high.  The  mod  beautiful  and  mod  fertile 
fpots  of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  on  the  Hides  of  the  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  where  grow  the  mod  excellent 
fruits,  and  where  are  made  the  mod  valuable  wines.  In  this 
canton  are  found  a variety  of  coloured  earths  and  clays, 
fome  of  which  are  ufed  for  pottery,  and  dones  of  different 
forts,  plader  of  Par  s,  cryftal,  fait  fprings,  coal,  fulphur, 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  diver,  and  medicinal  baths. 
They  count  in  this  canton  39  towns,  great  and  fmall,  and 
1300  villages.  The  rivers  that  water  it,  are  the  Aar,  the 
Emmat,  the  Wigger,  the  Reufz,  the  Limmat,  the  Sanen, 
and  the  Kandel.  The  principal  lake  is  that  of  Geneva;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  thofe  of  Neufchatel,  Biel,  Murat,  or 
Murten,  Thun,  Brientz,  and  Halwyl,  all  which  abound  in 
fifh.  The  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  feen  from  Bern,  is 
didinguilhed  by  the  different  names  of  Wetterhorn,  Schreck- 
horn,  Finder  Aar-horn,  Viefcherhorn,  Exterior  and  Inte- 
rior Eger,  Euhgfrace  horn,  Gletcher  horn,  Ebenefluh, 
Mrttaghorn,  Briethom,  Lautcrbrunen,  Blumlis  Alp,  and 
Neils  ; and  it  forms  an  amphitheatre,  gradually  riling  from 
the  environs  of  the  city  to  elevated  peaks,  covered  with  eter- 
nal fnowr,  and  hitherto  inacceffible.  The  Jungfrau,  or  Vir- 
gin, is  one  of  the  highed  and  mod  beautiful  mountains  in 
the  canton  of  Bern. 


The  following  tabic  exihibits  the 

height  of  the  principal 

-Ips  in  this  catiton. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Finderarhorn, 

14,116 

Jangfi  auhorn, 

i3>73° 

Mouch,  - - 

13/51° 

Schreckhorn, 

13>J97 

Eiger, 

13,086 

Wetterhorn, 

12,217 

All  Els, 

12,194 

Frau,  - 

12,1$  3 

Dqldcnhorn, 

12,039 

Nit  fen, 

7 S29 

Morgenberghorn, 

7=456 

Hohgant, 

7,29° 

Stockhorn, 

7,218 

The  prevailing  language  is  the  German ; but  the  people 
of  faflriou  fpeak  either  French  or  Italian  ; and  the  common 
people  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  in  thofe  parts  that  border 
on  France  and  Italy,  ufe  a corrupt  French  or  Italian,  or  a 
jargon,  founded  on  both.  The  edablifhed  religion  is  Calvi- 
nifm;  and  the  miniders  are  divided  into  deaneries  and  claffes, 
and  hold  yearly  chapters  or  fynods.  They  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power  than  in  the  other  cantons,  and 
are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  matters  of  date.  The  nobility 
of  Bern  are  accufed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pride  and 
datelinefs,  and  affeCf  to  keep  the  citizens  and  perfons  of 
lower  rank  at  a great  didance.  As  the  whole  power  of  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  honourable  offices  of  date,  are  in  their 
hands,  they  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  ; and  with- 
out the  places  and  penfions  which  they  enjoy,  they  mud  be 
poor  and  wretched.  The  lucrative  offices  being  thus  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  it  might  be  imagined  that  people  of 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  are  indigent  and  oppreffed.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  cafe ; for  the  citizens,  i.  e.  the 
merchants  and  trades  people,  feem  in  general  to  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life;  and  the  peafantry  is  un- 
commonly wealthy  throughout  the  whole  canton  of  Bern. 
They  poffefs  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  and  form  a very 
refpeftable  body  of  military,  that  have  been  ulually  attached 
to  the  exiding  government,  and  particu'arly  favoured  by  it. 
The  manulafturer,  in  this  refpeCt,  lefs  docile  than  the  pea- 
fant,  is  lefs  regarded ; and  the  government  of  Bern  has 
been  charged  with  difeouraging,  or  at  lead  not  zealoufly 
promoting,  manufa&ures  and  commerce.  Mr.  Coxe  informs 
us,  that,  in  his  fird  vifit  fo  Swifferland,  he  found  the  people 
of  Bern  much  lefs  informed,  and  more  indifferent  about  the 
encouragement  of  literature,  than  thofe  of  the  other  can- 
tons ; their  academical  dudies  being  principally  directed  to 
thofe  branches  of  knowledge  that  fitted  them  for  the  church  ; 
and  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  which 
was  almoll  the  only  edabiilhment  tending  to  promote  the  arts 
and  fciences,  obtained  little  countenance  from  government. 
However,  in  his  fecond  journey,  after  an  interval  of  about  ten 
years,  viz.  in  1 786,  he  fays,  that  the  government,  roufed  from 
its  former  lethargy,  had  begun  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  in- 
tered  of  every  wife  date  to  edeem  and  protedf  the  fciences  ; 
and  that  the  magidrates  had  lately  purchafed  and  appro- 
priated at  Bern  a large  nianlion  for  the  public  library,  in- 
creafed  the  colleftion  of  books,  and  procured  from  England 
an  extenfive  apparatus  for  experimental  philofophy.  A lite- 
rary fociety  had  alfo  been  indituted  for  the  promotion  of 
phyfics,  and  natural  hidory  in  general,  and  that  of  Swiffer- 
land in  particular.  In  January  178S,  this  fociety  confided 
of  ten  members  refident  at  Bern,  of  whom  feveral  poffefled, 
and  others  were  forming,  collections  agreeable  to  the  plan 
of  the  inditution.  A regular  correfpondence  was  alfo  ella- 
blifhed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; and  the  members  have 
been  difpofed  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  foreign  naturalids 
relating  to  the  natural  hidory  of  this  country.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  exportation  from  this  canton  are  horfes, 
cheefe,  linen  cloth,  coarfe  cloth  and  canvas-made  of  hemp, 
cloth  of  cotton,  and  woollen  duffs.  It  is  Paid  that  10,000 
pieces  of  linen  have  been  fent  annually  from  this  canton  ; 
the  principal  part  of  which  has  been  conveyed  to  Lyons.  At 
Bern  they  have  manufa&uies  of  fitk,  chiefly  duffs,  and  co- 
loured dockings.  In  the  wedern  part  of  the  mountains, 
the  principal  employment  is  clock-making,  and  the  polilhing 
of  falfe  dones. 

Bern,  a city  of  Swifferland,  and  capital  of  the  canton  of 
that  name  above  de-feribed,  derives  its  name,  as  it  has  been 
laid,  from  a “bear,”  which  was  found  there  when  its  foun- 
dations were  laid ; “ berne”  in  German  fignifying  bears ; 
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and  accordingly,  it  bear6  this  animal  in  its  arms,  and  always 
maintains  one.  It  was  built  by  Berchtoid  the  5th,  duke  of 
Zaeringen,  and  was,  from  its  foundation,  an  imperial  city. 
Upon  his  death  in  1218,  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants  confiderable  privileges,  and  compiled  a 
code  which  forms  the  balls  of  their  prefent  civil  law.  The 
liberty  which  this  city  enjoyed  attracted  many  perfons  from 
the  adjacent  country,  who  found  a fare  afylum  from  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  nobles.  Although  Bern,  from  its  foundation, 
was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  its  neighbours,  and  for 
fome  time  with  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  yet  it  continued  to 
aggrandife  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  confiderably  enlarged  its 
territory. 

This  is  a regular  well-built  town,  with  fome  air  of 
magnificence.  The  principal  ftreets  are  broad  and  long, 
not  ftraight,  but  gently  curved  ; the  houfes  are  built  of  a 
greyifh  hone  upon  arcades,  and  are  moftly  uniform,  and  of 
the  fame  height.  On  each  fide  are  piazzas,  with  a wall 
raifed  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ftreet,  which  are  very 
commodious  in  wet  weather.  A ftream  of  the  Aar  runs  in 
a clear  current,  and  along  a done  channel,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ftreets,  which  furnifhes  feveral  fountains  not  lefs 
ornamental  to  the  place  than  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  river  Aar  almoft  furrounds  the  town  ; winding  its  courfe 
over  a rocky  bed  much  below  the  level  of  the  ftreets,  and 
forming  by  its  fteep  and  craggy  banks  a kind  of  natural 
rampart.  The  ftream  that  paffes  through  the  town  ferves 
to  keep  the  ftreets  always  clean  ; for  which  purpofe  crimi- 
nals are  alfo  employed  in  removing  rubbifh,  both  from  the 
ftreets  and  public  walks.  The  more  atrocious  delinquents 
are  chained  to  waggons,  while  thofe  who  are  condemned 
for  fmaller  crimes  are  employed  in  fweeping  the  light  rub- 
bifh into  the  rivulet,  and  throwing  the  heavier  into  the  carts 
or  waggons,  which  their  more  culpable  companions  are 
obliged  to  pufii  or  draw  along.  Thefe  wretches  have  col- 
lars of  iron  round  their  necks,  with  a projecting  handle  in 
the  fo^m  of  a hook  to  each,  by  which,  on  the  flighted  of- 
fence or  mutiny,  they  may  be  ieized,  and  are  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  guard,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  them  perform 
their  work.  People  of  both  fexes  are  condemned  to  this 
labour  for  months,  years,  or  life,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  crimes.  The  public  buildings  at  Bern,  as  the  hof- 
pital,  the  granary,  the  guard-houfe,  the  arfenal,  and  the 
•churches,  are  magnificent,  and  announce  the  riches  and 
grandeur  of  the  republic.  The  cathedral  is  a noble  pile  of 
Gothic  architedure,  {landing  upon  a platform  raifed  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  commanding  a mod  extenfive 
view.  The  arfenal  contains  arms  for  60,000  men,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  cannon,  which  is  caft  in  the  town. 
The  Bernefe  value  themfelves  on  the  trophies  contained  in  it, 
as  well  as  upon  the  quantity,  good  condition,  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  arms.  Here  is  exhibited  the  ftatue  of 
William  Tell,  who,  with  an  arrow,  is  faid  to  have  ftruck  off 
the  apple  placed  upon  his  fon’s  head  by  the  governor  Grif- 
ler,  and  by  that  means  faved  his  life,  which  occafioned  the 
beginning  of  the  Swifs  republic.  The  granary  always  con- 
tains a large  provifion  of  corn,  fupplied  in  confequence  of 
particular  treaties  by  France  and  Holland.  The  charitable 
inftitutions  in  this  town  are  numerous,  and  well  regulated. 
The  hofpitals  are  in  general  large,  clean,  and  airy  ; and  in 
the  alms-houfe  for  the  reception  of  50  poor  citizens,  is  a 
curious  eftablifnment  fimilar  to  one  at  Bafle,  which  provides 
for  the  reception  of  diftreffed  travellers,  who  are  accommo- 
dated with  a meal  and  lodging  at  night,  and  each  receives 
fixpence  on  their  departure  ; if  fick  or  wounded,  they  are 
maintained  till  their  recovery.  The  houfe  of  correction  is 
; 


conduced  partly  on  the  plan  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  How- 
ard, and  in  confequence  of  his  iuggdlion.  The  delinquents 
are  feparated  and  diftributed  in  two  houfes ; one  called  the 
houfe  of  correction  for  greater  crimes,  and  the  other  the 
houfe  of  labour  for  inildemeanors.  The  pril'oners  are  alfo 
diferimirated  by  the  appellations  cf  “ brown”  and  “ blue/’ 
from  the  colour  of  their  clothes  ; the  former  being  appro- 
priated to  the  houfe  of  correction,  and  the  latter  to  the 
houfe  of  labour.  The  men  and  women  occupy  feparate 
apartments  ; and  both  are  conftantly  employed  in  cleaning 
the  ftreets  and  other  fervile  occupations,  and  at  other  times 
in  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
ol  various  trades,  which  may  enable  them  to  gain  a mainte- 
nance when  their  time  of  confinement  expires.  By  theic 
means  the  expence  of  the  eftablifhment  is  nearly  fupported, 
and  an  honeft  livelihood  affured  to  thofe  who  would  other- 
wile  prove  ufelefs  or  pernicious  members  of  fociety.  There 
are  four  tables,  at  which  the  refpeCBve  feats  are  made  of 
diftinftion  appropriated  to  good  behaviour,  and  a larger  or 
lefll-r  fhare  is  diftributed  to  each  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
duftry.  After  earning  their  food,  the  prifoners  in  the  houfe 
of  labour  receive  10  per  cent.,  thofe  tn  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection 8 per  cent.,  for  their  extra. work.  The  torture  at 
Be  rne  is  now  formally  abolifhed,  by  a public  aCt  of  govern- 
ment ; and  juftice  is  wifely  and  impartially  adminiftered. 
The  folemnity  ufed  in  pafling  capital  ientence  on  a criminal 
deferves  to  be  mentioned.  When  the  trial  is  finifhed,  the 
prifoner  is  informed  of  his  condemnation  by  the  “ grand 
fautier,”  or  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  attended  by  two 
clergymen  to  prepare  him  for  death.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  execution,  a large  fcaffold,  covered  with  a black  canopy, 
is  conftrufted  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftreet.  The 
avoyer,  with  a feeptre  in  his  hand,  is  feated  on  an  elevated 
kind  of  throne  between  two  fenators,  and  attended  by  the 
chancellor  and  lieutenant  of  the  police,  holding  an  iron 
ftick,  called  “ the  rod  of  blood,”  all  habited  in  their  offi- 
cial robes.  The  criminal,  berng  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  fcaffold,  without  chains,  receives  the  fentence  of  con- 
demnation, which  is  read  aloud  by  the  chancellor,  at  the 
clofe  of  which  the  avoyer  commands  the  executioner  to  ap- 
proach, who  inftantly  binds  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  and 
leads  him  away  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  public  library  is  a fmall,  but  well-chofen  collection, 
containing  20,000  volumes,  to  whieli  additions  have  been 
made  by  purchafe,  and  by  the  liberality  of  private  contribu- 
tors ; to  this  belong  alfo  a few  antiques,  a cabinet  of  Swifs 
coins  and  medals,  fome  curious  manuferipts,  particularly  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  confifting  of  feveral  fongs  and  ro- 
mances of  the  Troubadours,  written  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding ages,  and  fome  other  curioftties.  The  fmall  figure 
of  the  priefl  pouring  wine  between  the  horns  of  a bull,  is 
merely  valuable,  becaufe  it  illuftratesa  paffiige  of  Virgil,  and 
has  been  mentioned  by  Addifon. 

To  the  account  of  the  public  buildings  of  Bern,  we  may  add 
that  of  an  elegant  edifice,  built  by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptlon 
of  the  nobility,  furnifhed  with  accommodations  for  many  pub- 
lic amufements,  fuch  as  balls,  concerts,  and  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, which  latter  are  feldom  permitted  in  this  city. 
The  walk  by  the  great  church  was  formerly  the  only  public 
walk,  and  much  admired  on  account  of  the  view  from  it, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fituation  ; being  on  one  fide  on  a 
level  with  the  ftreets,  and  on  the  other  l’ome  hundred  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  above  them.  Befides  this,  there  is 
now  another  walk  on  a high  bank  on  the  fide  of  the  Aar, 
and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  This  walk  is  fingularly 
magnificent,  commands  a view  of  the  river,  the  town  of 
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Bern,  the  country  about  it,  and  the  glaciers  of  SwifTerland. 
The  adjacent  country  is  richly  cu  tivated,  and  agreeably  di- 
verfified  with  hilis,  lawns,  wood,  and  water;  the  river  flows 
rapidly  below,  and  an  abrupt  chain  of  rugged  and  fnow-. 
capt  Alps  bounds  the  dillant  horizon. 

The  population  of  Bern  is  eflimated  at  about  13,000;  the 
fociety  is  extremely  agreeable  ; and  foreigners  are  received 
with  great  eale  and  politenefs.  The  men  do  not  meet  in  fe- 
parate  locieties ; and  the  women  are  the  life  and  ornament 
of  their  daily  affemblies,  which  begin  about  four  or  live  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continue  till  eight,  when  the  parties 
ufually  retire  to  their  refpeFtiv'e  houfes.  The  inhabitants 
are  particularly  fond  of  dancing,  which  of  courfe  is  a fre- 
quent amufement ; and  this  diverfion  commences  at  the  early 
hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon,  on  account  of  a Handing  order 
of  government,  which  prohibits  their  continuance  after  ele- 
ven. There  is  but  little  trade  in  the  capital.  Some  few  ma- 
nufactures, chiefly  of  linen  and  fiik,  have  been  eltablifhed  ; 
but  they  are  carried  on  only  by  thofe  who  have  r.o  profpeFt 
of  being  admitted  into  the  fovereign  council,  and  who  would 
think,  themfelves  degraded  by  commerce.  But  as  offices  of 
the  Hate,  thole  of  the  bailliages  excepted,  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  very  profitable,  ni3ny  enter,  as  their  foie  refource, 
into  foreign  armies.  As  for  the  peafants,  who  have  acquired 
opulence  either  by  manufactures  or  commerce,  they  feidom 
quit  their  Hation,  but  retain  the  habits  acquired  in  early 
life,  and,  however  wealthy,  never  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  any  but  perfons  of  their  own  defeription.  Of 
the  burghers  of  Bern,  thofe  only  are  qualified  for  the  ma- 
giHracy  and  government  of  the  city,  who  are  the  defeend- 
ants  of  fuch  as  were  made  burghers  before  the  year 
r 635  > and,  befides,  they  muH.  not  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  mult  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  twelve  companies.  The 
Britifh  envoy  to  the  Svvifs  cantons  ufualiy  refides  at  Bern. 
N.  lat.  46°  55'.  E.  long.  70  2cr.  Coxe’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
Moore’s  View  of  Society,  &c.  in  France,  Switzerland,  &c. 

Machine,  in  Agriculture,  the  name  of  an  engine  for 
rooting  up  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a native  of  Bern 
in  Swifltrland.  This  machine,  of  which  there  is  a model  in 
the  machine-room  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  is  reprefented  in  Plate  III.  Agriculture;  and  con- 
fifls  of  three  parts,  the  beam,  the  ram,  and  the  lever.  The 
beam  ABC  (N°  1.)  of  which  only  one  fide  is  feen  in  the 
figure,  is  compofed  of  two  fiout  planks  of  oak,  three  inches 
thick  at  lead,  and  feparated  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces  of  the 
fame  wood,  at  A and  C,  about  three  inches  thick.  Thcfe 
planks  are  bored  through  with  correfponding  holes,  as  repre- 
iented  in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron  pins,  upon  which  the  lever 
aCts  between  the  two  fides  of  the  beam,  and  which  is  fhifted 
higher  and  higher  as  the  tree  is  raifed,  or  rather  pufhed  out  of 
its  place.  The  Tides  are  well  fecured  at  the  top  and  bottom 
by  Hrong  iron  hoops.  The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  refls 
fhould  be  an  inch  and  a quarter*  and  the  holes  through  which 
they  pafs,  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  The  pofition  of 
thefe  holes  is  fufficiently  indicated  by  the  figure.  The  foot 
of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is  in  aFtion,  is  fecured  by  Hakes 
reprefented  at  G,  driven  into  the  earth.  The  ram  D,  which 
is  made  of  oak,  elm,  or  fome  other  Hrong  wood,  is  capped 
with  three  Hrong  iron  fpikes,  reprefented  at /,  which  take  fait 
hold  of  the  tree.  This  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches  fquare ; 
and  a flit  is  cut  lengthvvife  through  the  middle  of  it,  from  its 
lower  end  at  K tp  the  firH  ferule  a,  in  order  to  allow  room 
for  the  chain  gh  to  play  round  the  pulley  K,  which  fhould  be 
four  inches  thick,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is 
raifed  by  means  of  the  chain  gh,  which  fhould  be  about  ten 
feet  long,  with  links  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
and  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  this  chain  is  fattened  to  the 
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top  of  the  beam  at  C,  while  the  other,  after  puffing  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  ram,  and  over  the  pulley  K,  terminates 
in  a ring  or  link,  reprefented  N°  3,  the  two  ears  run  of  which 
Hrve  to  keep  it  in  a true  pofition  between  the  tv.'-  planks  of 
the  beam.  In  this  ring  the  hook  P is  inferted.  The  hook 
is  reprefeted  in  profile  N°  2,  where  F is  the  part  that  takes 
hold  of  the  ring.  But  it  mufi  be  obferved,  that  the  parts  of 
this  machine,  reprefented  in  N°  2.  3,  are  drawn  on  a fcale 
twice  as  large  as  the  whole  engine.  The  hook  F,  N°  2, 

■ fhould  be  made  of  very  tough  iron,  as  well  as  the  handle  D, 
and  the  arch  E c.  This  handle  fhould  be  two  inches  thick 
at  z,  where  it  joins  to  the  hook,  and  the  thicknefs  gradually 
leflens  by  degrees  up  to  the  arch,  which  need  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick.  On  each  fide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a 
fcirrieircular  notch,  x,  y,  which  refis  alternately  on  the  pins 
when  the  machine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch  Ec, 
ferve  to  fix  a long  lever  of  wood  EF,  N°  1,  by  means  of  two 
iron  pins;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  lever  is  either  raifed 
or  deprefied  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  render  the  working  of 
the  machine  eafy  in  whatever  part  of  the  beam  the  lever 
may  be  placed  ; for  without  this  contrivance  the  extremity 
of  the  lever  EF,  would,  when  the  handle  is  near  the  top  of 
the  beam,  be  much  higher  than  men  Handing  upon  the  ground 
could  reach.  It  muH  however  be  remembered,  that  the  lever 
is  often  fhortened  by  this  contrivance,  and  confequently  its 
power  leffened. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  manner:  It  is 
placed  a gain  ft  a tree,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  figure, 
fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at  f may  have  hold  of  the  tree,  and  the 
end  of  the  beam  A be  fupportea  by  Hakes  reprefented  at  G. 
The  iron  handle  N°  2,  is  placed  in  the  opening  between  the 
two  planks  of  the  beam,  and  the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it,  by 
means  of  the  iron  pins  already  mentioned.  The  hook  F takes 
hold  of  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thruH  into  the 
outer  row  of  holes,  by  which  means  the  outer  notch  x will 
rtfl  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  centre  of  motion;  and 
the  end  of  the  lever  E,  N®  f,  being  prdffed  downwards,  the 
other  notch  y,  N°  2,  will  be  raifed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
chain,  and  confequently  the  ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now 
to  be  thruft  into  the  hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that 
which  was  before  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the 
lever  E elevated  or  pufhed  upwards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y refls  now  becoming  the  centre  of  motion.  By 
this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  fhifting  the  pins,  the 
chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K,  and  confequently 
the  whole  force  of  the  engine  exerted  againfl  the  tree.  There 
is  a fmall  wheel  at  L,  in  order  to  leffen  the  friFlion  of  that 
part  of  the  machine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  eafily  perceive  that 
the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a Tingle  pulley  compounded 
with  a lever  of  the  firH  and  fecond  order.  It  mult,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  as  the  pufh  of  the  engine  is  given  in  an 
oblique  direction,  it  will  exert  a greater  or  lefftr  force  againfl 
the  horizontal  roots  of  the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  machine  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  and 
that  the  angle  of  43°  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  ma- 
chine will  exert  its  greatefl  force  agamlt  the  horizontal  roots 
of  the  tree. 

BERNABEI,  Ercole,  in  Mujical  Biography , the  fcholr.r 
and  fucceflbr  of  Benevoli  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  initruftor  of  the 
abate  StefTani,  may  be  ranked  among  the  greatefl  matters  of 
harmony,  in  the  ancient  ecclefiaflical  livle,  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  compoler  being  invited  by  the  eleFtor  of  Bavaria 
to  Munich,  about  the  year  1650,  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
that  court,  where  he  continued  the  rtfl  of  his  life.  His 
Ton,  Guifeppe  Ant.  Barnabei,  after  following  his  father’s 
Heps  in  the  ttudy  of  ecclefiaflical  harmony,  furpafled  him 
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confiderably  in  melody  and  modulation,  as  lie  lived  long1 
enough  to  fee  a great  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  ancient 
rules.  There  is  a canon  by  this  compofer  in  the  firft  volurn 
of  Paolucci,  page  158,  and  an  excellent  Agnus  Dei,  in 
P.  Martini  Sagg.  di  Contrap.  II.  127,  extracted  from  his 
mafs,  for  four  voices,  intitied,  “ Laudate  cum  Ixtitia,  qui 
fuiftis  in  triftitia,”  After  fucceeding  his  father  as  maeftro 
di  capella  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  confeiller  aulique,  and  publilbing  feveral 
compolitions  for  the  church,  replete  with  mufical  icience  of 
the  fir  It  clafs,  he  lived  till  the  year  1 732,  extending  his  exig- 
ence Jto  the  great  age  ot  eighty-nine. 

Thefe  matters,  with  many  other  good  harmonifts,  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  17th  century,  fupplied  the  churches  of  Italy 
with  innumerable  compolitions,  in  which  the  chief  merit  con- 
lilted  in  pure  harmony,  and  the  contrivance  of  canon,  fugue, 
and  imitation  on  iimple  and  often  infipid  fubjecls  ; but  to 
thefe  excellencies  the  belt  moderns  have  addedmelody,  a more 
varied  modulation,  and  not  only  an  attention  to  long  and 
fhort  fyllables,  but  to  the  expreffion  of  words.  In  the  1 5th 
century  almoft  every  mafs  was  compofed  upon  the  fubject  of 
fome  well-known  fong  or  ballad ; but  thefe  airs  being 
pfalmodic,  and  a little  more  lively  or  varied  than  canto  fermo, 
admitted  of  no.  greater  variety  of  modulation  than  the  ancient 
chants  of  the  church,  upon  fragments  of  which,  during  the 
16th  and  part  of  the  1 7th  centuries,  it  was  thought  neceffary 
to  conftrurit  the  chief  part  of  choral  mulic.  Though  the 
prefent  ffudents  in  counterpoint  at  Naples,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  ftill  exercife  themfelves  in  harmonizing  canto  fermo, 
the  writing  maffes  or  motets  on  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  chants 
is  feldom  done  but  in  pure  pedantry,  and  to  give  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity to  dry  and  fancilefs  compolitions- 

The  church  ftyle  of  competition  was,  however,  much 
altered  during  the  17th  century,  not  only  by  the  imitation 
of  dramatic  mufic,  and  the  introduction  of  inftruments,  but 
by  writing  in  tranfpofed  keys,  and  fupplying  the  deficiencies 
in  the  feales,  which  too  ftridl  an  adherence  to  the  fpecies  of 
oftave,  and  modes  of  the  church,  had  occafioned.  Indeed, 
before  this  time,  there  was  nodecifion  of  keys,  eitherin  facred 
or  fecular  mufic,  according  to  our  prefent  rules  of  beginning 
and  ending  upon  the  chord  major  or  minor,  of  the  key  note,  or 
of  fome  determinate  note  in  the  feale.  The  prohibitions  were 
fo  numerous  in  the  writings  of  the  old  theorifts,  that  if  the 
moll  regular  modern  compofitions  were  tried  by  fuch  rules  as 
fubfifted  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  they  would 
appear  extremely  licentious.  No  part  was  to  be  extended 
above  or  below  the  ftaff,  or  five  regular  lines,  on  which  it  was 
written  ; the  combination  of  chords  was  never  to  be  broken 
by  moving  to  an  unrelative  harmony  ; and  the  intervals  of 
the  fharp  feventh,  the  tritonus,  or  fliarp  fourth,  falfe  fifth-, 
‘ fharp  fecond,  and  even  the  major  fixth,  were  prohibited.  In- 
deed, an  excellent  compofition  might  now  be  produced, 
merely  from  ancient  difallowances. 

BERNACCHI,  Anton  10,  an  eminent  opera  finger,  who 
firfl  arrived  in  England  in  1716,  as  fecond  man,  while  Nico- 
lini  was  the  firft.  Bernacchi’s  voice  feems  to  have  been 
feeble  and  defe-Ctive,  but  he  fupplied  the  defeats  of  nature  by 
fo  much  art,  that  his  performance  was  always  much  more  ad- 
mired by  profeffors  than  by  the  public  in  general.  He  ftaid 
here  at  this  time  but  one  year,  after  which  he  went  back  to 
Italy  ; but  returned  in  1729.  After  quitting  the  ftage, 
Bernacchi  eftablifhed  a fchool  for  finging  at  Bologna,  where 
be  had  himfelf  been  educated,  under  the  celebrated  Piftoc- 
chi,  and  where  he  formed  feveral  admirable  fcholars,  who  ren- 
dered his  name  and  fchool  famous.  He  came  to  England  a 
fecond  time  in  1729,  when  he  was  paft  his  meridian;  his 
voice  was  never  good,  but  now  little  was  left,  except  a re- 
fined tafte,  and  an  artificial  manner  of  finging,  which  only 
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profeUbrs,  and  a few  of  the  mod  intelligent  part  of  an 
audience,  could  feel  or  comprehend.  After  he  quitted  the 
ftage,  he  retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  formed  fo  many  great 
vocal  performers  by  his  inftructions,  that  to  have  been  of 
Bernacchi’s  fchool  was  almoft  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  repu- 
tation of  a young  linger. 

BERNADA,  or  Bern  alPa,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  poviuce  of  Calabria 
Ultra,  5 miles  weft  of  St.  Severina. 

BERNAGQRE,a  town  of  Hindooftan,in  the  country  of 
Bengal,  on  the  ealtern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  10  or  12 
leagues  below  Chinfurah,  and5  miles  N.W.  of  Moorfhedabad. 
The  coarieft  forts  of  blue  handkerchiefs  are  made  here.  It 
is  famous  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ladies  ot  plea- 
fure,  who  refide  there,  and  who  pay  a monthly  recognition 
to  the  fifeal  of  Chinfurah,  for  the  free  exerciie  of  their  pro- 
feftion.  It  belonged  to  the  Dutch  ; but  was  taken  by  ti  c 
Britifh  forces  in  Ottober,  1803. 

BERNAL,  a hill  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Mexico,  near 
the  coaft,  and  4 leagues  W.S.W.  of  the  burning  mountain 
of  San  Salvador.  N.  lat.  about  130,  W.  long,  about  93  s. 

BERNARD,  in  Biography , abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  a 
faint  of  the  Romifh  church,  was  born  of  a noble  family  at 
Fontaine  in  Burgundy,  in  1091,  and  educated  at  the  church 
of  Chatillon,  where  he  manifefted  at  an  early  period  an  ardent 
fpirit  of  devotion.  At  the  age  of  23,  he,  and  30  of  his  com- 
panions, entered  into  the  abbey  of  Citeaux,  lately  founded  by 
St.  Robert.  Here  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that,  within 
two  years,  viz.  A.D.  1 1 1 5,  he  was  deputed,  with  a colony  of 
monks,  to  found  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  the  diocefe  of 
Langres,  of  which  he  was  created  the  firft  abbot,  and  where 
he  continued,  without  feeking  or  accepting  any  higher  pre- 
ferment. In  a fhort  time  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  700 
novices  ; and,  by  bis. eloquence  and  zeal,  Clairvaux  became 
a feminary  of  the  moll  diftinguiflied  reputation,  fo  that,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  founder,  it  produced  one  pope,  fix  car- 
dinals, and  thirty  prelates.  In  this  retreat  the  influence  of 
Bernard  was  greater  than  if  he  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter  ; he  was  confulted  as  an  oracle  ; his  cenfuves  were 
regarded  with  awe  in  the  remote!!  parts  of  Europe  ; and  the 
Ciftercians,  by  his  example,  became  fo  powerful,  that  he  lived 
to  fee  the  eftablifhment  of  160  convents,  which  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  head.  Having  exerted  himfelf  in  re- 
ftoring  peace  to  the  church,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
thefchifmthathadhappened  betweenthe  years  1 13 1 and  1 138, 
heengaged  in  combating, the  fuppofedherefyof  Abelard,  who 
had  propagated  fome  opinions  that  were  thought  to  militate 
again!!  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  in  procur- 
ing his  condemnation  by  the  council  of  Sens,  in  1140.  He 
alfo  refuted  the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  (fee  Petrobrus- 
sians)  ; combated  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Apostolics  ; re- 
filled the  monk  Raoul,  who  recommended  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews  ; contended  again!!  the  followers  of  Arnold  of 
Brefcia  ; and  caufed  Gilbert  de  la  Porrie,  and  Eon  de  l’Etrile, 
to  be  condemned  by  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  1 148.  But 
his  influence  was  much  more  fignally  exerted  in  promoting 
the  fecond  crufade  again!!  the  Saracens.  In  this  romantic 
expedition,  he  engaged,  by  his  eloquence,  Lewis  VII.  of 
France,  with  his  principal  nobles,  and  the  emperor  Conrad  ; 
and  he  boafts,  that  from  Conftance  to  Cologne,  he  emptied 
cities  and  calfles  of  their  inhabitants,  and  verified  the  predic- 
tion of  only  one  man  being  left  to  feven  women.  Miracles  of 
various  kinds  were  reported  to  have  attended  his  mifiion,  and 
he  obtained  the  appellation  of  “ Thauinaturgift,”  or  wonder- 
worker of  the  weft.  The  enterprife  which  he  had  entrufted 
with  Conrad  and  Lewis  proved  unfortunate  ; and  the  abbot, 
who  had  predidled  their  fuccefs,  incurred  a variety  of  cen- 
fures  and  reproaches  on  account  of  the  calamities  which  he  had 
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been  inftrumental  in  bringing  upon  Europe.  'He  attributed 
its  failure  to  the  fins  of  the  croifes,  which  had  hindered  the 
accomplilhment  of  his  prophecies.  How  far  he  was  affected 
by  the  difcomfiture  and  general  did  refs  in  which  this  expe- 
dition terminated,  or  by  the  accufations  he  fuffered,  it  is  im- 
pofflble  to  fay.  However,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  long 
furvive  that  difaltrous  event ; for  he  died  at  Clairvaux,  in 
1153,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  poffeffed  a more  extenfive  and  uncontroulable 
command  over  the  minds  of  men  than  St.  Bernard  ; and  his 
influence  was  wholly  owing  to  his  perfonal  qualifications. 
But  though  he  had  an  abfoiute  command  by  his  eloquence 
and  writings,  hefeems  to  have  been  more  an  enthuiiatt  than 
a politician,  and  to  have  wanted  worldly  wifdom  to  direft  and 
manage  the  various  engines  which  he  put  into  motion. 
With  good  intentions  he  blended  paflion  and  prejudice,  and 
the  love  of  power.  He  was,  without  doubt,  a man  of  diftin- 
guifhed  piety,  as  well  as  integrity  ; and,  confidering  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  an  elegant  and  learned  fcholar.  Erafmus 
gives  the  following  character  of  him  : “ Chriftiane  doftus,  et 
fanfte  facundus,  et  pie  feftivus.”  As  a writer,  he  was  copious; 
fiis  ftyle  was  characterized  by  force,  vivacity,  elevation,  and 
fweetnefs ; and  his  imagination  furnifned  him  with  figures  of 
comparifon  and  ftrong  antithefes  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance ; fo  that  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  laft  of  the  fathers 
formed  upon  the  models  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  St.  Auguftin. 
The  beil  edition  of  Bernard’s  works  is  that  of  the  learned 
Benediftine  Mabillon,  in  2 vols.  fol.  firft  printed  at  Paris  in 
1666,  1667,  and  reprinted  in  1690  and  1719.  A Latin  im- 
preffion  of  this  edition  was  made  at  Venice,  in  6 vols.  fol. 
Cave’s  Hill.  Lit.  ii.  p.  186.  Gen.  Diet.  Nouv.  Lift.  Hilt. 
Mofheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

Bernard  of  Mcnthon,  the  founder  of  a religious  com- 
munity, was  born  in  the  Genevoisin  903,  and  defeended  from 
one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  houfes  of  Savoy.  Having  dedi- 
cated himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  profefiion,  he  retired  to 
Aolta,  a fmalltown  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  became  arch- 
deacon of  its  church.  Here  he  employed  himielf  in  miflions 
among  the  unconverted  Pagans,  who  inhabited  the  mountains, 
and  profelyted  them  to  Chriftianity.  Having  witneffed  the 
hardlhips  and  dangers  encountered  by  the  French  and  German 
pilgrims,  in  their  palfage  to  Rome  over  the  Alps,  which 
Hannibal  had  anciently  traverfed  with  fingular  fortitude  and 
perfeverance,  this  benevolent  monk  founded  two  monafteries, 
or  hofpitia,  for  their  relief,  on  Mont-joux,  called  from  him 
“ Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.”  Thefe  were  peopled  with 
canon s-regular  of  St.  Auguftin,  and  Bernard  himfelf  became 
their  firft  provoft.  He  obtained  feveral  important  privileges 
for  his  eftablifhment  from  fucceffive  popes,  and  it  acquired 
great  popularity  and  large  poffeffions.  Bernard  died  at 
Novara,  at  the  age  of  85,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Romifh 
church.  His  inftitution  has  undergone  a variety  of  vicifli- 
tudes,  and  loft  great  part  of  its  riches ; but  it  ftill  fublifts,  and 
is  eminently  ufefal.  There  are  ordinarily  between  twenty 
and  thirty  monks  belonging  to  the  convent  ; eight  of  whom 
are  ufually  aifperfed  among  the  Alpine  parifli  churches, 
under  their  patronage  ; and  ten  or  twelve  conftantly  refide, 
being  fuch  as,  from  their  age  and  health,  are  able  to  bear  the 
keen  atmofphere  of  the  mountain.  The  few  others,  who  can 
no  longer  bear  it,  are  permitted  to  refide  with  the  aged 
provoft  of  the  whole,  in  a houfe  belonging  to  the  convent, 
and  fituated  at  Martigny  below.  The  monks  of  the  moun- 
tain are  induftrioufly  employed  in  the  profecution  of  their 
private  ftudies,  in  the  inftrudtion  of  their  novices,  in  the 
education  of  fome  fcholars  who  are  fent  to  board  and  lodge 
with  them,  and  in  managing  the  temporal  economy  of  the 
whole.  They  have  a prior,  the  deputy  of  the  provoft,  afftl 
governor  of  tliaconvent  in  his  abfence  j a facriftan,  who  takes 


care  of  their  chapels ; a cellarer,  ferving  as  purveyor,  comp- 
troller of  the  kitchen,  and  managing  all  the  exterior  concerns 
of  the  monaftery ; a clavandeer,  who  keeps  the  keys,  and 
difpenfes  the  requifite  articles  to  the  monks  and  to  the  tra- 
vellers ; and  an  infirmier,  who  takes  care  of  the  fick  in  the 
apartment  appropriated  to  them.  The  cellarer  keeps  twenty 
horfes  conftantly  employed  during  the  fummer  in  fetching 
the  magazines  of  flour,  bread,  cheefe,  liquors,  and  dried 
fruits,  lor  themfelves  and  their  guefts  ; and  forage  for  the 
milch  cows  and  fatting  cattle,  during  winter.  Their  fire- 
wood, of  which  they  expend  a great  quantity,  is  brought  to 
them  on  the  backs  of  mules,  from  the  diftance  of  four  leagues, 
and  by  a fteep  path,  that  is  paffable  only  ior  fix  months  in 
the  whole  year.  Before  the  winter  fets  in,  they  fend  down 
their  horfes  for  the  feafon  to  a farm  which  they  have  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  Rhone.  To  a lympathifing  and  com- 
pafiionate  mind  it  is  peculiarly  plenfing  to  obferve  the  folt- 
.citude  of  thefe  amiable  monks  on  fuch  days  as  the  pafs  is  moil 
frequented,  in  perfonally  receiving,  warming,  and  recovering 
travellers,  that  are  exhaufted  by  their  excefs  of  fatigue,  or  in- 
difpofed  from  the  feverity  of  the  air.  With  equal  attention 
they  relieve  boththeirowncountrymen  and  foreigners.  They 
make  no  diftinftion  of  ftate,  fex,  or  religion  ; and  alk  no 
queftions  concerning  the  countryor  the  creedof  the  wretched. 
In  winter  and  in  fpring,  their  folicitude  has  a larger  range  of 
attention  and  activity.  From  that  very  time  nearly,  in  which 
Hannibal  conducted  an  army  over  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  at 
which  the  Romans  reckoned  the  general  winter  of  Italy  to 
commence,  from  the  ift  of  November,  through  the  winter,  to 
the  ift  of  May,  a trufty  Alpine  fervant,  who,  as  an  Alpine,  is 
denominated  a Maronnier,  and  one  or  two  dogs  of  an  extra- 
ordinary fize  accompanying  him,  are  conftantly  engaged  in 
going  to  meet  travellers  a confideiable  way  down  the  defeent 
towards  the  Vallais.  Thefe  dogs  poffefsan  inftinft,  and  re- 
ceive a training,  which  fit  them  to  be  peculiarly  ufeful  in  their 
employment.  They  point  out  the  road  to  the  guide  and  the 
travellers,  through  fogs,  tempefts,  and  fnows ; they  have  alfo 
the  fagacity  to  difeover  travellers  that  have  loft  their  way, 
that  have  fallen  amidft  the  drifts  of  fnow,  and  that  are  lying 
upon  them,  wearied  and  exhaufted.  The  monks  themfelves 
often  accompany  the  guide,  and  aid  him  in  adminiftering  ne- 
ceffary  relief.  Apprized  of  the  benumbing  and  ftupefyin  j 
effedt  of  extreme  cold,  they  roufe  the  fieeping  travellers,  and 
exert  themfelves  in  a variety  of  ways  in  preferving  and  reco- 
vering them  from  approaching  or  apparent  death ; and  in 
doing  this,  they  expofe  themfelves  to  great  danger.  In  order, 
to  avoid  the  numbnefs  occafioned  by  the  cold,  they  carry  with 
them  fliort  thick  ftaffs,  armed  at  the  ends  with  iron,  and  with 
thefe  they  continually  ftrike  their  hands  and  feet.  About 
three  miles  below  the  convent,  on  the  road  of  Hannibal’s 
afeent,  they  have  built  a fmall  vaulted  room,  called  the  hof- 
pital,  which  is  intended  for  the  cafual  refrelhment  of  travel- 
lers benumbed,  and  unable  to  reach  the  convent.  The  trufty 
Maronnier  vifits  it  frequently,  in  order  to  meet  the  traveller  ; 
but  principally  at  the  approach  of  night,  and  on  his  return 
leaves  bread,  cheefe,  and  wine.  On  extraordinary  cccafions, 
when  a ftorm  fubfides,  he  fallies  forth  to  this  building,  with 
his  flock  of  wine  and  meat,  and  afiifts  all  whom  he  finds 
diftreffed.  The  monks  themfelves  are  often  feen  on  the  tops 
of  their  rocks,  watching  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of 
their  humanity.  When  the  fnow  juft  fallen  is, deep  on  the 
ground,  they  employ  themfelves  in  making  roads  through  it, 
and  thus  by  timely  vigilance  prevent  many  fatal  accidents. 
But  notwithftanding  all  their  charitable  efforts,  fcarcely  a 
winter  paffes  in  which  fome  traveller  is  riot  brought  to  the 
convent  with  his  limbs  benumbed  and  frozen.  The  traveller 
is  fometimes  overwhelmed  at  once,  and  plunged  into  the  body 
of  defending  fnow.  When  he  is  not  very  deep,  the  dogs 
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difcover  him  by  the  fceflt,  and  when  they  fail,  the  monk 
engage  in  the  laborious  office.  They  range  upon  the  fncnv, 
and  found  it  with  long  poles  : and  they  have  thus  refcued 
many  from  imminent  danger  of  being  loit.  Nouv.Didt.Hift. 
Sau flii re  Voy.  des  Alp-es,  vol.  ii.  Whitaker  on  the  Courfe  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  See.  1794.  See  Bernard,  in 
Gi  agraphy. 

Bernard,  Andrew,  a Latin  fcholar,  and  fucceffively 
poet-laureat  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  was  a native 
of  T'houloufe,  and  an  Auguftin  monk.  He  was  not  only 
the  king’s  poet-laureat,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  but  his  hiftorio- 
grapher,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Arthur.  He 
obtained  many  eccleliaitical  preferments  in  England.  The 
pieces  which  he  wrote  under  the  character  of  poet-laureat, 
are  in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  “ An  Addreis  to  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  mod  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign,”  with  an  “ Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Francis, 
the  dauphin  of  France,  with  the  king’s  daughter  “A  new 
year’s  gift,”  for  the  year  1515;  and  “ Verfes,”  wifhing 
profperity  to  his  nfajefty’s  13th  year.  He  has  left  fome 
Latin  hymns ; and  many  of  his  profe  pieces  in  Latin, 
written  as  hiftoriographer  to  both  monarchs,  are  extant. 
Warton’s  Hill.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

Bernard,  Edward, alearned  Englilh  aftronomer  and  lin- 
guift,  was  born  at  Perry  St.  Paul,  near  Towcefter,  in  North- 
amptonfhire,  in  1638,  and  educated  at  Merchant-Taylors’ 
fchool  in  London,  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1655,  to 
St.  John’s  college  in  Oxford.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  with 
the  utmoft  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  hillory,  philology,  and 
philofophy  : and  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  of  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic',  and  Coptic  : he  alfo  direfted  his  attention  to  the 
mathematics,  which  he  ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wallis.  Having  taken  feveral  academical  degrees  at  Oxford, 
and  engaged  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  diftin- 
guilhed  talents  and  learning,  and  no  lefs  amiable  temper,  he 
removed  in  1668  to  Leyden,  with  a view  of  examiningfeveral 
oriental  MSS.,  and  particularly  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the 
three  loft  Greek  books  of  Apollonius  Pergseus’s  conic  fec- 
tions,  brought  from  the  eaft  by  James  Golius,  Thefe  books 
he  tranferibed,  with  an  intention  of  publifhing  them  at  Ox- 
ford, but  his  defign  was  never  executed.  Upon  his  return 
to  Oxford,  he  refumed  his  ftudies  with  freflr  vigour,  and  by 
his  collation  of  the  moll  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  the  refult  of  which  he  was  always  ready  to  commu- 
nicate, he  was  engaged  in  a very  exterrfive  correfpondence 
with  learned  men  of  rnoft  countries.  About  the  year  1 669,  he 
was  recommended  by  the  famous  Dr.  ( afterwards  fir  Chrilto- 
pher)  Wren,  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  to 
he  his  deputy,  and  he  fucceeded  this  eminent  profeffor,  on 
his  refignation  in  1673.  He  had  been  previoufiy  indufted 
to  the  rectory  of  Cheame  in  Surry,  and  appointed  chaplain 
to  Dr.  Mews,  bifirop  of  Bath  and  W ells.  A fcherne  having 
been  propofed  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  was  chief- 
ly promoted  and  encouraged  by  bifirop  Fell,  for  collecting 
and  publifhing  all  the  ancient  mathematicians,  Bernard,  who 
firlt  formed  the  project,  aftiduoufly  engaged  in  accomplifhing 
it,  by  collecting  all  the  old  hooks  and  MSS.  in  the.  public 
libraries,  and  drawing  up  a fynopfis  of  their  contents.  He 
alfo  printed,  at  his  own  expence,  as  a fpecimen  of  this  noble 
defign,  a few  fiieets  of  Euclid  in  folio,  containing  the  Greek 
text  and  a Latin  verfion,  with  Proclus’s  commentary  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  learned  fcholfa  and  corollaries.  With 
a view  of  promoting  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  he  alfo  under- 
took an  edition  of  the  “ Parva  Syntaxis  Alexandrina,”  or 
“ Miygog  A';g&vcpo?,”of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  “Ve- 
terum  Mathematicorum  Synopfis,”  and  in  which,  befides 
Euclid,  are  contained  the  ftnall  treatifes  of  Theodofius,  Au- 


tolycus,  Menelaus,  Ariftarchus,  and  Hypficles  ; hut  this  was 
never  pubMfhed.  In  1676,  he  was  fent  to  France  by  king 
Charles  II,  as  tutor  to  his  two  natural  fons,  by  the  duchefi 
of  Cleveland ; but  his  difpofition  and  habits  not  being  adapted 
to  this  fituation,  he  returned,  after  a year’s  abfence,  to  his 
ftudious  retirement  at. Oxford.  During'his  ft  ay  at  Paris,  how- 
ever, he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  feverallearned  perfons, 
collated  various  ancient  and  valuable,  MSS.,  and  bought  many 
fcarce  and  curious  books  for  his  own  library.  At  Oxford  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  with  renewed  alacrity  : and  befides  ma- 
thematics,  to  which  he  applied  according  to  the  duty  of  his 
profefforfiiip,  he  devoted  himfelf  from  inclination  to  the  pro- 
fecution  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  antiquities.  At  this 
time  he  undertook  a new  edition  of  Jofephus,  which  he  never 
completed.  111-1683,  he  vifited  Holland,  for  the  purpofe  of 
attending  the  fale  of  Nicholas  .Heinfius’s  library,  where  he 
purchafed  many  valuable  books  ; and  on  thisoccafion  he  re- 
newed, or  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  perfons  of 
eminent  learning.  As  he  experienced  many  civilities  from 
the  Dutch,  and  found  that  in  Holland  he  fhould  enjoy  favour- 
able opportunities  for  making  great  improvement  in  oriental 
learning,  he  feemed  much  inclined  to  fettle  at  Leyden  ; but 
difappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  chofen  profeffor  of 
the  oriental  tongues  in  that  univerfity,  he  returned  to  Oxford. 
In  1684,  he  took  his  degree  of  docilor  in  divinity  ; and  in 
1691,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Brightwell  in 
Berkfhire,  which,  being  at  the  diftajice  of  about  9 miles  from 
Oxford,  allowed  of  his  occafional  refidence  in  this  city. 
Soon  after  he  refigned  his  profefforfhip  of  aftronomy,  which 
had  been  for  fome  time  irkfome  and  unpleafant  to  him,  in 
favour  of  Dr.  David  Gregory,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1692,  he  fuperintended  the  preparation  of 
a catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  fome  foreign  libraries  ; and  in  the  following 
year  he  married  an  agreeable  lady  in  the  bloomof  youth,  with 
whom  he  lived  very  happily.  In  1696,  he  attended  the  fale 
cf  Golius’s  MSS.  in  Holland  ; and  not  long  after  his  return 
fell  into  a couftitutional  decline,  of  which  he  died  in  January 
1697  ; and  he  was  interred  in  St.  John’s  college  chapel. 
His  widow  eredted  a monument  of  white  marble,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  there  is  carved  the  figure  of  a “heart,”  circum- 
feribed,  according  to  his  own  direction,  by  thefe  words  ; 
“ Habemus  Cor  Bernardi.”  The  publications  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nard, were  fome  affronomical  papers  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfattions,  NJ  158.  p.  56 7.  N°  163.  p.  721.  and  NM64. 
p.  747  ; “A  Treatife  on  the  ancient  weights  and  meafures,’* 
firll  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Pococke’s  Commentary  on 
Hofea,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  Latin,  with  great  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  Oxon.  1688,  8vo.  ; “Private  Devo- 
tions, See.”  Oxford,  1689,  1 2iro.  “ Orbis  eruditi  literatura, 
a charaftere  Samaritico  deduefta,”  in  a large  flieet  of  engrav- 
ing, exhibiting  at  one  view  the  alphabets  of  many  nations, 
together  with  the  abbreviations  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  phy- 
ficians,  mathematicians,  and  chemifts ; “ Etymological^ 
Britannicum,”  Oxon.  1689,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr, 
Hickes’s  Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica,  &c. ; “ Chronologic 
Samaritans  Synopfis,”  puhlifhed  in  the  “Adta  Eruditorum 
Lipfienfia,”  April,  1691.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome 
notes  and  commentaries,  printed  in  editions  of  learned  works. 
He  likewife  affifted  feveral  learned  perfons  in  their  editions 
of  books,  and  collated  MSS.  for  them.  Among  his  papers 
were  found  many  MSS.  of  his  own  compofition,  with  very 
large  collections  ; which,  together  with  feveral  of  his  books, 
were  purchafed  by  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  library.  The 
reft  of  his  books  were  fold  by  auction.  Of  his  great  and 
exteniive  learning,  his  works  are  a fufficient  evidence.  Dr. 
Smith,  his  biographer,  reprefents  him  as  a man  of  a meek, 
mild,  and  conciliating  difpofition,  averfe  from  eontefts  of 
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every  kind,  modefl  in  delivering  his  own  opinions  on  difputed 
fubjedts,  candid  in  hjs  judgment  of  other  men’s  performances, 
fleadily  attached  to  the  eflablifhed  church,  and  at  the  fame 
time  liberal  in  his  fentim'ents  with  regard  to  dilfenters  of  all 
denominations,  and  deli  reus  of  peace  and  union.  His  piety 
was  fmcere  and  unaffected  ; and  his  devotions,  both  public 
and  private,  were  regular  and  exemplary.  The  learned 
Huetius,  in  his  “ Comm,  de  rebus  fuis,”  bears  this  conciie 
but  very  honourable  teftimony  to  his  memory.  “ Edwardus 
Bernard  us  Anglus,  quern  pauci  hac  estate  equiparabant  eru- 
ditionislaude,  modeftia  vero  pene  nulii i.  e.  Edward  Ber- 
nard, an  Englilhman,  whom  few  in  this  age  equalled  in 
erudition,  in  modefty  fcarcely  any.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Diet. 

Bernard,  James,  was  born  in  1658  at  Nions,  in  Dau- 
phine,  lludied  at  Geneva,  and  became,  pallor  of  the  church 
in  his  native  province.  But  being  driven  from  France  by 
perfecuticn,  he  fought  refuge  firil  at  Geneva,  then  at  Eau- 
ianne,  and  afterwards  in  Holland,  where  he  was  employed  as 
a petitionary  miniiler  at  Gouda  In  1705,  he  was  ciiofen 
pallor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden,  and  foon  after  was 
appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  in  that 
univerfity,  and  received  a doctor’s  degree.  He  clofed  his  life 
of  literary  labour  in  17x8.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
political  and  hiftorical  works ; in  1 C99,  he  undertook  the  con- 
tinuation of  Bayle’s  “Nouvellesde  la  republique  des  lettres,” 
which  he  continued  till  1710,  and  refuming  it  in  1716,  con- 
tinued it  till  his  death.  He  alio  wrote  a great  part  of  the  20th 
to  the  25th  vols.  of  Le  Clerc’s  “ Bibliotheque  Univerfelle 
and  a “ Supplement  to  Moreri’s  Dictionary,”  in  1 vol.  fol. 
Amft.  1714.  He  alfo  publilhed  feveral  theological  and 
hiftorical  treatifes,  in  the  compofition  of  which  he  has  dif- 
played  more  learning  and1  mduftry  than  genius  and  fkill. 
Nouv.  Di£t.  Hift. 

Bernard,  Peter-Josep  h,  a French  poet,  was  the  fon  of 
a fculptor  at  Grenoble,  and  bora  in  1708.  Having  been 
educated  in  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Lyons,  where  he  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  literature,  he  rambled  to  Paris  in  purfuit  of 
pleafure  and  liberty,  and  for  two  years  employed  himfelf  as 
clerk  to  a notary  ; but  here  he  publifhed  lome  light  poems 
which  attracted  notice,  and  in  1734  he  was  taken  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy  by  the  marquis  de  Pezay,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf with  honour  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaftalla.  The 
commander  in  chief,  the  marfhal  de  Coigne,  pleafed  with  his 
talents,  appointed  him  his  fecretary,  and  procured  him  the 
poll  of  fecretary-general  to  the  dragoons.  Pie  continued 
with  the  marfhal  till  his  death  in  1756.  He  afterwards  lived 
in  the  circle  of  fafhion  and  pleafure  at  Paris, till  the  year  1771, 
when  the  lofs  of  his  memory  reduced  him  to  a mere  flate  of 
vegetation,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1776. 
His  works  are  all  in  the  eafy,  elegant,  and  voluptuous  kind. 
His  firft  performances  conlill  of  anacreontics  and  fongs,  in 
fhort  and  playful  meafures,  from  which  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  “ le  gen  til  Bernard.”  Pie  afterwarde  wrote 
the  opera  of  “ Caftor  and  Pollux,”  and  a ballet  called  “ Ees 
Surprifes  de  l’amour.”  His  principal  poem  is  “ L’art 
d’aimer,”  in  three  cantos, inwhich  are  feveral  tender  paffages, 
but  in  point  of  ftyle  negligently  written.  His  poetical  tale, 
intitled  “ Phrofine  et  Melidore,”  is  of  flmilar  character. 
A collection  of  his  works  has  been  publifhed,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  Voltaire  are  prefixed  : 

“ Les  trois  Bernards.” 

“ Dans  ce  pays  trois  Bernards  font  connus  : — 

L’un  eft  ce  fhint,  ambitieux  reclns  ; 

Preeheur  adroit,  fabricateur  d’oracles  : 

E’autre  Bernard  eft  l’enfant  de  Plutus, 

Bien  plus  grand  faint,  faifantplus  grands  miracles  : 
Ft  le  troifieme  eft  1’enfant  de  Phebus, 

Geniil  Bernard,  dont  la  mufe  fecande 
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Doit  faire  encor  les  delices  du  monde, 

Quand  de  premiers  on  ne  parlera  plus.” 

The  fecond,  “Bernard”  above  mentioned  is  “ Samuel,”  the 
famous  financier  under  Lewis  XIV.,  called  the  Lucuilus 
of  the  age.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hift. 

Bernard  of  Bn/fels,  a painter  of  animals  and  hunting- 
pieces,  in  which  he  excelled,  by  giving  to  bis  wild  animals  a 
Itrong  and  fpirited  exprellion.  Pie  was  patroniled  by  Mar- 
garet, counlefs  of  the  Netherlands,  for  whom  he  defigned 
fubjcCts  for  tapeftry,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  he  painted  hunting  pieces,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  of  all  his  attendants.  In  a 
picture  of  the  laft  judgment,  he  covered  the  panael  with  leaf- 
gold,  before  he  laid  on  his  colours,  and  thus  preferved  them 
from  changing,  and  gave  to  his  tints  a heightened  iuftre* 
This  method  is  faid  to  have  produced  a happy  effeCl,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fky.  He  died  in  1540  ; the  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  known.  Pilkington. 

Bern  a.rd,  Solomon,  an  ingenious  engraver,  was  a native- 
of  France,  and  refided  chiefly  at  Lyons.  He  worked  chiefly 
for  the  bookfeilers,.  and  his  engravings  were  defigned  with 
fpirit,  and  executed  in  a clear,  neat  ftyle.  He  appears  by 
his  works  to  be  a man  of  great  genius,  and  fertile  invention* 
His  molt  efteemed  performance  is  a fet  of  prints  for  the 
Bible.  He  flourifhed  from  1550  to  1580.  Strutt. 

Bernard,  Francis,  doctor  in  medicine,  was.  principal 
pliyfician  to  king  James  II.,  and  in  confiderable  practice. 
He  left  a large  collection  of  fcarce  and  valuable  books,  which 
was  fold  in  1698,  the  year  after  his  death,  for  1600/.  His 
brother  Charles,  who  was  furgeon  to  the  princefs  Anne,  and 
who  bad  the  fame  paflion  for  collecting  books,  left  alfo  a 
curious  library,  which  was  fold  by  auCtion  in  1711.  The 
“ Speccio  della  Beftia  triomfante,”  by  .Tordano  Bruno,  an 
Italian  atheift,  which  was  in  this  collection,  was  fold,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Spectator,  N°  389,  for  30  /.  This  botik  was. 
printed,  Ames  fays,  in  England  in  1584,  by  Thomas  Van- 
trollier.  An  Engliflx  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1713*. 
New  Gen.  Biog.  DiCt. 

Bernard,  Christopher.  This  furgeon,  who  lived  in. 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  only  known  as  the 
author  of  two  books,  very  popular  in  their  time,  though, 
now  in  little  requeft.  “ The  prefent  flate  of  furgery,  with 
fome  remarks  on  the  abufes  committed  in  it,”  London,  qto. 
1 703.  “ The  crafts  and  frauds-of  phyfic  exploded,  difeover- 

ing  the  low  prices  of  the  bell  medicines,”  8vo.  1703.  Haller. 
Bib.  Med. 

Bernard,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auflria,  2 miles  N.W.  of  Horn. — Alfo,  an 
ifland  of  North  America,  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 

Bernard,  fouth  end  of  a fmall  fand  between  Southwold 
and  i^eoftoff,  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk,  the  north  end  of  which 
is  called  “ Newcomb,”  about  a mile  from  the  fhore,  within 
which  fmall  veflels  may  pafsin  good  weather  and  a full  fea, 

Bernard  River,  a river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  France, 
which  falls  into  the  bay  within  the  ifland  of  Belleifle. 

Bernard’s-  Bay,  lies  on  the  N.W.  fide  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  paflage  into  it,  between  feveral  iflands,  is 
called  Pafco  de  Cavallo.  N.  lat.  28  30  . W.  long.  96°  x6'. 

Bernard,  Great  St.,  a mountain  which  is  abranch  of  the 
Alps  (the  Alpes  Penninasof  ancient  writers),  that  feparates 
the  Lower  Vallais  from  .Savoy,  and  particularly  from  the 
duchy  of  Aofta,  in  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  from 
which  flows  into  the  former  country  the  river  Drance,  and 
into  the  latter,  the  Doire.  On  the  fummit  of  this  mountain 
is  the  monafleryof  St.  Bernard  (fee  Bernard),  fuppofedto 
be  8006  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  N lat. 
450  48'.  E.  long.  70  2'.  It  was  by  this  track  that  Hanni- 
bal is  fuppofed  to  have  conducted  the  Carthaginian  army  into 
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Italy;  and  ft  was  in  the  fame  direction  that  Bonaparte,  the 
conful  of  France,  led  his  army  of  referve  over  the  Alps, 
prcvioufly  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  the  year  1800. 

Bernard,  Little  St.,  a part  of  the  Alps  (anciently  Alpes 
Graire),  feparating  the  duchy  of  Aofta  from  Savoy,  and  lying 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  former.  Over  this  lies  a road  into 
Savoy,  and  upon  it  is  a monaftery  or  hofpitium  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers. 

Bernard-  the  Hermit,  in  Entomology,  the  name  by  which 
Cancer  bernhardus  is  very  commonly  known.  This  creature 
is  alfo  called  the  hermit  crab ; a name  indifcriminately  applied 
to  all  the  parafitical  fpecies  of  the  cancer  genus ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  all  thofe  which,  having  no  Ihelly  covering  to  pra- 
ted! the  body,  inhabit  the  fhells  of  whelks,  or  other  tefta- 
ceous  animals.  See  Pagarus  Fair. 

BERNARDI,  Steffano,  in  Biography,  was  a learned 
theorift  in  Mufic,  as  well  as  compofer  ofmalfes  and  madrigals 
of  a molt  elaborate  and  corredt  kind.  He  flourifned  from 
1611  to  about  1634,  and  in  1623  was  maeftro  dicappellaof 
the  Duomo  at  Verona.  He  publifhed  a didadtic  work, 
called  “ Porta  Muficale,”  the  lirft  part  of  which  appeared 
at  Verona,  1615,  in  quarto;  and,  as  an  elementary  tradl,  it 
has  the  merit  of  clearnefs  and  brevity. 

BERNARDIA,  in  Botany.  See  Adelja. 

BERNARDIN,  in  Biography,  a Romilh  faint,  denomi- 
nated of  Sienna,  was  born  at  Mafia,  in  Tufcany,  in  1380, 
according  to  Mr.  Warton,  but  in  1383,  according  to  M.Du 
Pin.  After  ftudying  at  Sienna,  he  entered  into  the  confra- 
ternity of  the  hofpitallers  of  la  Scala,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  attendance  on  thofe  who  were  afflidled  with  the 
plague.  In  1404  or  1405,  he  became  a member  of  the  Fran- 
cifcan  order,  and  afterwards  an  eminent  preacher.  Befides 
the  natural  and  acquired  talents  which  he  poffeffed,  the  power 
of  working-  miracles  was  afcribed  to  him  both  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  vifited  Jerufalem  under  the  cha- 
radter  of  commifiary  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  after  his  return 
vifited  feveral  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  preached  with  great 
applaufe.  Being  accufed  to  pope  Martin:  V.  for  maintaining 
fome  erroneous  opinions,  he  explained  himfelf  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  pontiff,  and  was  abfolved.  Such  were  his  humi- 
lity and  felf-denial  that  he  refufed  feveral  bifhoprics,  and  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  obferv- 
ance  of  St.  Francis  in  Italy,  and  as  fuch,  reformed,  or  newly 
founded  300  monafteries.  He  died  at  Aquila  in  Abruzzo  in 
1444,  and. was  canonized  in  1450  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  He 
left  feveral  works,  which  were  printed  at.  Venice  in  159  r, 
4 vols.  4to.;  and  at  Paris  in  1636,  2 vols.  fol.  Theyconfift 
of  religions  treatifes,  fermons,  commentaries  on  the  Apo- 
calypfe,  & c.  Du  Piu.  Gen.  Didt. 

Bernardin,  or  Bernhardin,  in  Geography,  a mountain  of 
Swifferland,  being  part  of  the  Alps,  feparating  the  diftridt  of 
Rheinwalden  from  the  vallies  of  Calanca  and  Mafox.  In  this 
mountain  fprings  the  river  Mufa,  which  flows  down  the  Val 
Mafox,  andforms  a junction  with  t he  Tefino,  above  Bellinzone. 

BERNARDINS,  or  Bernardjtes,  in  Ecclefiajlical 
H’Jlory,  thename  of  a religious  order,  differingvery  little  from 
the  Ciftercians.  They  derived  their  name  and  order  from 
St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  confidered  as  the 
fecond  parent  and  founder  of  the  Ciftercians.  (See  Ber- 
nard.) Their  ufual  habit  is  a white  gown,  with  a black 
fcapuiary ; but  when  they  officiate,  they  put  on  a large  white 
coul  with  great  fieeves,  and  a hood  of  the  fame  colour. 

BERNARDO,  St.,  in  Geography,  an  ifiand,  or  rather 
group  of  iflands  in  the  South  fea,  called  St. Bernardo  of  Men- 
dana, and  fuppofed  by  M.  Fleurieu,  in  his  “ Difcoveries  of 
the  French  in  1768  and  1769,  & c.”  to  be  Mr.  Byron’s  “ Ifies 
of  Danger.”  Mendana- fays,  that  St.  Bernardo  is  in  S.  lat. 
10°  30',  and  1400  (Spanifh)  leagues  front  Lima,  i.e.  allowing 


Lima  to  be  in  IV.  long.  77°'5o',  and  1400  leagues  in  the  lati- 
tude of  io°  30'  to  make  8i°  30'  of  longitude,  the  longitude 
of  St.  Bernardo  will  be  about  1590  20'.  But  the  fituation  of 
St.  Bernardo  may  be  more  accurately  determined  from  that 
of  the  Marquefas,  placed  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  fecond 
voyage,  in  W.  long.  1 39°  9':  for  Figueroa  fays,  that  Men- 
dana failed  weft  400  ( Spanifh)  leagues  from  the  Marquefas,. 
before  he  made  St.  Bernardo ; and  400  Spanifh  leagues  in  the 
lat.  of  io°,  making  23°  13'  difference  of  longitude;  if  this  be 
added  to  139' 9',  we  fhall  have  162'  22' W.  for  the  longitude 
of  St.  Bernardo.  Com.  Byron  places  the  Iflands  of  Danger 
in  S.  lat.  10"  58',  and  W.  long.  169°  53';  but  Mr.  Wales, 
who  collated  and  publifhed  the  aftror.omical  obfervations 
which  were  made  in  Hawkefworth’s  voyages  for  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  reduces  this  longitude  to  1 65°  59'  W.,  exceed- 
ing that  of  Mendana  only  by  3'  37'.  Mr.  Fleurieu  joins  M. 
Pingre  (fee  “ Memoire  fur  le  Trai.fi t de  Venus,”  Paris  1 767, 
p.  51.)  in  thinking  that  this  ifiand  is  not  the  fame  with  that 
which  Quiros  faw,  and  called  St.  Bernardo.,  in  1 605  ; but  Mr. 
Dalrymple  thinks  that  they  are  the  fame ; and  it  is  probable 
that  Quiros  thought  fo;  for  in  enumerating  his  own  difcove- 
riesto  Philip  If.  of  Spain,  in  the  memorial  which  he  prefented 
to  that  monarch  (fee  “Dalrymple’scolledtion,”  vol.i.  p.  145.) 
he  omitted  this  ifiand,  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he 
thought  it  to  be  a difcovery  whichbelonged  to  anotherperfon. 

Bernardo,  St.  deTarijah,  a town  of  South  America, 
and  principal  of  the  diftridt  of  Chicas,  orTarijah. 

BERNARDSTOWN,  a townfhip  in  Somerfet  county. 
New  Jerfey,  America,  containing  2377  inhabitants,  including 
93  Haves. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Hampfnire  county,  Mafia - 
chufetts,  containing  691  inhabitants;  diftant  no  miles  W. 
from  Bolton. 

BERNASCONI,  Andrea,  in  Biography,  born  at  Ve- 
rona, but  who  refided  chiefly  at  Venice,  was  a pieafirvgand 
graceful  compofer.  He  fiourifhed  at  the  fame  time  as  Haffe, 
and  though  inferior  to  him  in  force  and  refources,  it  is  laid 
that  Fauitina,  the  wife  of  Haffe,  ufed  to  prefer  the  melodies 
of  Bernafconi.  He  refided  long  at  Munich,  in  the  fervice 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  where  he  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  17'th  century. 

Bernasconi,  La  Signora,  daughter  of  the  compofer  of 
that  name,  arrived  in  England,  1778,  as  firft  woman  at  our 
lyric  theatre,  when  Pacchioretti  appeared  there  for  the  firft 
time.  She  had  gained  confiderable  reputation  as  an  adtrels 
at  Vienna,  i:i  the  part  of  Eurydice,  when  fhe  fung  with  Mil- 
hco  in  Gluck’s  O-rfeo,  which  had  fuch  great  fuccefs  from  its 
novelty  of  ftyle  ; that  aferibing  part  of  this  fuccefs  to  the 
Bernafconi’s  vocal  powers,  we  expedled  more  than  we  found. 
And  little  is  to  be  faid  of  her  as  a performer,  except  that  fire 
had  a neat  and  elegant  manner  of  Tinging,  though  with  a voice 
that  was  feeble,  and  in  decay. 

BERNAU  ,in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria,  5 miles  fouth  of  Weis. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  middle  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  furrounded  with  walls,  ramparts,  and 
ditches,  containing  three  churches;  the  principal  commerce 
of  which  is  beer,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brewed  in 
this  town  ; 14  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Berlin. 

BERNAVILEE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Dourlens,  2-§  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Dourlens. 
The  population  of  this  town  conlifts  of  984,  and  that  of  the 
canton  of  9944  perfons.  The  territorial  extent  contains 
185  kiliometres,  and  27  communes. 

BERNAY,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure;  leagues  weft  of 
Evreux.  Its  population  amounts  to  6x42,  and  that  of  the 
canton  to  14,957  perfons.  Its  extent  in  kiliometres  is  187 1, 
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an3  it  contains  21  communes,  N.  lat.  49°  6’.  E.  long. 
o°  50'. 

BERNBURG,  inLatin  Bernhurgum,  ArBopolis,  and  d/k- 
fopolis,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 
the  capital  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
prince,  feated  on  the  Sala.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Town,  which  had  each  its  own  magi ll racy,  till  they 
were  united  in  1560  ; befxdes  which,  there  is  a third  part, 
called  “ Vordenburg,”  feated  on  a hill  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Sala,  under  a diftindl  magiftracy.  The  church  in  this 
part  ferves  for  the  caftle  and  the  court.  The  caftle  is  one 
of  the  molt  ancient  and  molt  celebrated  fortreffes  in  the 
principality  of  Anhalt ; 20  miles  welt  of  Delian.  N.  lat. 
Sl°  55'  E.  long.  12°  36', 

BERNCASTEL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Treves,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diitrict  of  Treves,  and  department  of  the 
.Sarre,  feated  on  the  Mofelle,  and  owing  its  privileges  to  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  I. ; 8 miles  E.N.E.  of  Treves.  Its 
population  includes  1263,  and  that  cf  the  canton  11,718 
perfons.  It  contains  34  communes.  N.  lat.  50°  i’.  E.  long. 
6°  36'. 

BERNE,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Albany  county, 
New  York.  Acco~ding  to  the  Hate  cenfus  of  1796,  there 
appear  to  be  477  electors. 

BERNECK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, and  principality  of  Bayreuth. 

BERNECOURT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  di  ft  rift  of 
Pont-a-Mouffon,  3 leagues  S.  W.  of  Pont-a-Mouffon. 

BERNER.A,  or  Berneray,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands 
of  Scotland,  is  only  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  and 
a half  in  breadth.  The  foil  of  it  is  fandy,  but  when  well 
manured  proves  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  fome  line 
corn  and  clover  pafturcs.  It  has  a frelhwater  lake,  called 
Lochbruis,  which  has  fome  fmall  iflands,  and  abounds  with 
eels,  Thefe  are  frequently  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  refort  in  the  night,  with  lights,  to  a fmall 
rivulet,  where  the  eels  are  found  going  towards  the  fea. 
They  are  often  caught  twilled  together  in  heaps.  The  tides 
of  the  fea  often  produce  very  Angular  effefts  round  this  ifland. 
In  their  ordinary  courfe  the  flood  runs  call  in  the  Frith, 
where  Bernera  lies,  and  the  ebb  runs  weft;  the  fea  ebbing 
and  flowing  regularly  for  four  days  before,  and  as  long  after 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The  fpring  tides  com- 
monly rife  to  the  height  of  14  feet  perpendicular,  and  the 
others  proportionably ; but  for  four  days  before  and  after 
the  quarter  moons,  there  is  a Angular  variation  ; at  thofe 
times  the  tide  runs  eaftward  for  twelve  hours  fucceffively, 
from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  when  the 
current  turns,  and  runs  weft  ward  for  the  twelve  following 
hours.  Thus  the  reciprocations  continue;  one  flood  and 
ebb  running  eaftward,  and  another  weftward,  till  within  four 
days  of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  when  they  refume 
their  ordinary  courfe,  running  eall  during  the  fix  hours  of 
flood,  and  weft  during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb.  There  is  ano- 
ther phenomenon  in  thefe  tides  equally  remarkable.  Between 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  the  tides  about  the  quar- 
ter moons  run  all  day  to  the  eaft,  and  all  night  to  the  weft  ; 
and  during  the  other  fix  months,  their  courfe  is  reverfed, 
being  weftward  in  the  day,  and  eaftward  .in  the  night.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Bernera  and  the  ifle  of  Pabbay, 
which  lies  between  the  former  and  Harris,  was  494  in  the 
year  1792.  W.  long.  7°  30'.  N.  lat.  67°  45'-  The  Rev. 
Mr.  M‘Leod’s  Account  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Hif- 
tory  of  Scotland. — Alfo,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Invernefs,  in  which  are  barracks ; 32  miles  N.W.  of 
Fort  William, 


BERNESSO,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  diffridt  of 
Coni,  4 1 miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Coni. 

BERNEVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diflridt  of  Arras,  4 miles  S.  W.  of  Arras. 

BERNEUT  Bay,  lies  at  the  point  of  Ouiberon,  on  the 
coaft  of  France. 

BERNEX,atownof  Savoy,  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Julien. 
BERNHARDUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cancer, 
with  heart- fliaped,  muriated  hand  claws;  that  on  the  right 
fide  largeft.  Inhabits  whelks,  & c.  common  on  moll  fea- 
flnores.  See  Bernard  the  Hermit. 

BERNHARTS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  7 miles  E.S.E.  of  Feldfburg. 

BERN1,  or  Bernia,  Francis,  in  Biography,  an  Ita- 
lian poet,  was  a defeendant  of  a noble  but  indigent  family  of 
Bibiena,  in  Tufcany,  and  born  at  Campovecchio  about  the 
clofe  of  the  15th  century.  He  puffed  the  firft.  19  years 
cf  his  life  in  poverty  at  Florence;  and  though  he  was  after- 
wards patronized  by  cardinal  Bernardo  of  Bibiena,  Angelo, 
andGibertijbifhops  ofVerona,liis love  ofunre (trained liberty, 
and  inclination  to  pleafure  and  raillery,  preventedhisderiving 
any  permanent  advantage  from  their  patronage.  At  Rome, 
however,  he  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  literati,  and  was 
one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  members  of  the  famous  academy 
“ De  Vignajuoli.”  At  length,  he  retired  to  Florence,  and 
fubfifted  on  a canonry  in  the  cathedral,  under  the  protection 
of  cardinal  Hippolito  de’  Medici,  and  duke  Alexander  It 
has  been  faid,  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poifon,  becaufe  in 
a quarrel  between  thefe  two  princes,  he  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  defire  of  one  of  them,  who  requefted  him  to  ad- 
minifter  poifon  to  the  other.  The  tera  of  his  death,  as  well 
as  the  truth  of  this  itory,  are  uncertain : it  has  been  fixed  by 
fome  to  the  year  1536;  but  others  have  fuppofed  that  he 
lived  to  a later  period.  Mr.  Rofcoe,  in  his  “ Life  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,”  fays,  that  he  cultivated  a branch  of  poetry  (a 
kind  of  burlcfque)  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  it  has  from 
him  obtained  the  name  of  “ Bernefche.”  The  charadteriftic 
of  this  fpecies  of  poetry  is  an  extreme  fimplicity,  which 
the  Italians  denominate  “ ideotifmo.”  The  meft  extrava- 
gant fentiments,  the  moft  fevere  ftrokes  of  fatire,  are  ex- 
preffed  in  a manner  fo  natural  and  eafy,  that  the  author 
himfelf  feems  fcarcely  to  be  confcious  of  the  effedt  of  his 
own  work.  Perhaps  the  only  indication,  fays  Mr.  Rofcoe, 
of  a fimilar  tafte  in  this  country,  appears  in  the  writings  of 
the  facetious  Peter  Pindar.  Berni,  though  he  feems  to  have 
blotted  and  corredted  much,  has  neverthelefs  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  careful  in  expunging  licentious  images,  and  free 
equivoque  ; and  his  wit  is  often  mere  buffoonery.  One  of 
his  principal  performances,  wastherecompofition  of  Boiardo’s 
“ Orlando  Inamorato,”  which  he  has  rendered  much  more 
pure  and  poetical.  The  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Venice, 
in  1545.  His  other  poems  were  colledled  and  publifhed, 
with  thofe  of  other  burlefque  writers,  in  1548,  in  2 vols. 
8vo.  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1721  and  1724,  after 
the  edition  of  Venice.  Berni  was  a catiftic  fatirift,  and  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Peter  Aretin,  whofe  life  he  wrote  in  a 
(train  of  bitter  invedtive.  He  excelled  in  Latin  poetry,  and 
imitated  the  ftyle  of  Catullus  with  fuccefs.  Gen.  Biog. 

BERNICIA,  in  Britijh  Geography , one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Although  the  Saxons,  footi  after 
the  landing  of  Hengift,  had  been  planted  in  Northumber- 
land, their  progrefs  was  flow  in  overcoming  the  obftinate  re  • 
fiftance  with  which  they  were  oppofed,  and  none  of  their 
princes  for  a long  time  affumed  the  appellation  of  kir.Ef.  At 
luff,  in  347,  Ida,  a Saxon  prince  of  great  valour,  who  claimed 
a defeent,  as  did  all  the  other  princes  of  that  nation,  from 
Woden,  brought  over  a reinforcement  from  Germany-  in 
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to  fliips,  which  arrived  at  Flamborough,  and  enabled  the 
Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  conqueils  over  the  Britons. 
He  entirely  fubdued  the  country,  now  called  Northumber- 
land, the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  as  well  as  the  counties  of 
the  Merfe  and  the  three  Lothians,  or  the  whole  eaitern  coaft 
of  the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Valentia  ; and  aiTumed 
the  crown  under  the  title  of  king  of  Bernicia.  About  the 
fame  time,  FElla,  another  Saxon  prince,  having  conquered 
Lancafhire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  or  all  the 
country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne,  founded  ano- 
ther little  ftate  in  theie  parts,  which  was  called  the  king- 
dom of  “ Deira,”  or  “ Deiri.”  Theie  two  kingdoms  were 
united,  not  long  after,  in  the  perfon  of  Ethelfrid,  grandfon 
of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  FElla  ; and  ex- 
pelling her  brother  Edwin,  ellablifhed  one  of  the  mod  power- 
ful of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  by  the  title  of  Northumberland , 
which  fee.  See  alio  Heptarchy. 

BERNICLE,  in  Conchology . See  Barnacle. 

Bernicle,  in  Ornithology.  See  Barnacle  goofe. 

BERNIER,  Francis,  in  Biography,  called  the  Mogul, 
from  his  long  relidence  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  was  born 
at  Angers  in  France,  about  the  year  1630.  Afer  receiving 
a liberal  education,  and  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  at  Montpelier,  he  went,  in  1654,  to  Paleftine, 
and  thence  to  Egypt.  At  Cairo  he  redded  about  twelve 
months,  and  having  examined  the  pyramids,  and  every  thing 
there  deferving  attention,  he  embarked  at  Suez  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  Mogul,  and  was  engaged  by  Aurengzebe  as  his 
phyfician,  in  which  office  he  continued,  attending  that 
prince  in  his  expeditions  for  the  fpace  of  12  years.  De- 
firous  at  length  of  revifiting  his  native  country,  and  obtain- 
ing leave  of  the  Mogul,  he  returned  to  France  in  1670.  Fie 
now  employed  himfelf  in  digefting  and  arranging  the  obferva- 
tionshehad  made  in  his  travels,  and  publiflied  in  fucceffion, 
in  French,  the  hillory  of  the  laft  revolution  of  the  Hates  of 
the  great  Mogul,  a letter  on  the  ftate  of  Hindooftan,  and 
memoirs  and  particular  obfervations.  Thefe  were  collected 
and  publifhed  together,  in  1699,  at  Amfterdam,  under  the 
title  of  “ Voyages  de  Franfois  Bernier,  contenant  la  Defcrip- 
tion  des  etats  du  grand  Mogul,  de  l’Hindouftan,  du  royaume 
deKachemire,&c.”  2 vols.  i2mo.  Theyareefteemedthe  rnoft 
perfedt  account  of  thole  countries  extant.  Captive  princes 
here,  fays  he,  deftined  to  die,  were  compelled  to  take  daily  a 
preparation  of  poppy,  which  kept  them  in  a conftant  ftate  of 
drovvfinefs,  until  life  was  gradually  and  quietly  extinguifhed. 

To  the  ab  ftemiouslife  of  the  Indian  s,  he  attributes  their  free- 
dom from  gout,  ftone,  catarrh,  and  quartan  fever.  Even  the 
lues  venereal  is  here,  he  fays,  lefs  malignant  than  in  Europe. 

He  alfo  publifhed  an  abridgment  of  the  philofophy  of 
Gafiendi,  and  other  trafts,  contained  in  various  periodical 
publications.  In  1685,  he  came  to  England,  and  after  a 
fhort  relidence  here,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
22,  1688.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  New  Gen.  Biog.  Dift. 

Bernier,  John,  born  at  Blois,  received  the  degree  of 
dodtor  in  medicine  at  Montpelier,  in  1647.  Not  fucceeding 
in  his  praftice,  and  finding  perfons  whom  lie  efteemed  lefs 
qualified,  in  full  employment,  his  writings  are  filled  with 
fatyrical  reflections  on  his  more  fortunate  brethren.  His 
principal  work  is,  “ Effais  de  Medicine,  ou  il  eft  traite  de 
PHiftoire  de  Medicine,  et  des  Medicines,  &c.”  Paris,  1689, 
4to  , to  which  he  added  a fupplement  in  1695.  He  alfo 
publifhed  “ Hiftoire  de  Blois ;”  which  is  not  much  efteemed. 
Alfo,  “ Antimenagiana,  des  Refledtions,  Penfees,  Bons 
Mots,  et  Anecdotes,”  which  he  figns  by  the  name  of  Pop- 
in-court,  and  a critique  on  the  works  of  Rabelais,  whom 
e fevqrely  cenfures.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hift. 

Bernier,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  French  mufician,  was 


born  at  Mantes-fur-Seine,  and  became  rmific-mafter  of  the 
holy  chapel  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  of  the  chapel  royal. 
Fie  was  much  efteemed  and  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  fubmitted  his  own  compofitions  to  his  judgment- 
By  his  five  books  of  cantatas,  for  one  and  two  voices,  with 
the  words  in  part  by  Rondeau  and  Fufelier,  he  acquired 
great  reputation.  Fie  alio  publifhed  “ Les  Nuits  des 
Sceaux,”  and  a number  of  motets,  which  are  {till  admired. 
He  died  in  1734.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hift. 

BERNIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridf  of  Grenoble,  8 miles  north  of  Grenoble. 

BERNINI,  John  Lawrence,  in  Biography , a cele- 
brated fculptor  and  architect,  was  the  fon  of  a fculptor,  and 
born  at  Naples  in  1598.  At  a very  early  age,  he  manifefted 
the  inclination  of  his  genius;  for  upon  the  removal  of 
his  family  to  Rome,  when  he  had  attained  only  the  age  of 
10  years,  lie  fhut  himfelf  up  from  morning  till  night  in  the 
Vatican,  for  the  purpofe  of  copying  the  mafter-pieces  which 
it  contained.  Having  about  this  period  wrought  a head  in 
marble,  that  excited  great  admiration,  he  was  feilt  for  by  pope 
Paul  V.  who  defired  him  to  flcetch  with  a pen  the  head  of 
St.  Paul,  in  his  prefence;  upon  which  the  young  artifl 
defigned  it  fo  well,  that  the  pontiff  recommended  him  to  the 
care  of  cardinal  Maffei  Barberini,  as  one  who  might  become 
the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  age.  Stimulated  by  the  en- 
couragement he  had  received,  his  application  was  indefati- 
gable, and  his  perfeverance  invincible.  To  this  purpofe,  it 
is  related  concerning  him,  that  after  having  finiihed  with 
much  attention  and  affiduity  a bull  of  Scipio  Borghefe,  the 
pope’s  nephew,  he  difeovered  a defeft  of  the  marble,  in  the 
forehead.  Upon  this  he  immediately  procured  another 
block,  and  in  the  interval  of  15  nights  he  executed  another 
to  his  fatisfatlion.  When  the  firft  was  exhibited  to  Borghefe, 
he  could  not  avoid  manifefting  his  chagrin ; but  lie  was 
agreeably  furprifed  when  the  lecond  was  expofed  to  his 
view.  Both  thefe  are  preferved  in  the  villa  Borghefe.  Among 
the  productions  of  his  youth,  we  may  mention  his  ftatues  of 
St.  Laurence,  and  of  FEneas  carrying  off  his  father  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy  ; and  more  particularly  his  David  and  Goliah, 
which  feme  have  reckoned  among  his  belt  works.  His  group 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  cut  from  a Angle  block  of  marble, 
and  the  fecond  not  more  than  half  a foot  from  the  firft,  exe- 
cuted for  cardinal  Borghefe,  at  the  age  of  1 8 years,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  fculpture.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  Bernini  faw  thefe  performances  of  his  youth  40  years 
afterwards,  he  lamented  the  little  improvement  he  had  made 
in  fculpture  during  this  long  courfe  of  years.  In  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XV.  Bernini  was  created  a knight  of 
the  order  of  Chrift  ; whence  he  has  been  commonly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  “ Chevalier  Bernini.” 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  his  patron  Barberini  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  under  the  title  of  Urban  VIII.  Bernini  was  engaged 
in  executing  the  projects  which  he  had  formed  for  the  em- 
bellifhment  of  Rome.  The  decoration  of  the  place  called 
the  “ Confeffion,”  in  St.  Peter’s,  employed  him  for  9 years, 
and  for  this  exercife  of  his  art  he  was  liberally  rewarded* 
He  alio  conftrurited  a fountain,  difplaying  the  richnefs  of  his 
invention,  in  the  piazza  d’Efpagna;  decorated  the  great 
niches  of  the  pillars,  which  fupport  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s ; 
and  conftrudted  a grand  maufoleum  for  the  pope,  which  is 
one  of  the  fineft  ornaments  of  that  cathedral.  So  much  did 
this  pope  intereft  himfelf  in  the  welfare  of  Bernini,  that  he 
urged  him  to  marry;  accordingly,  in  1639,  he  commenced  a 
matrimonial  union,  which  lafted  35  years,  and  produced  a 
numerous  family.  Bernini’s  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
Rpme;  but  Charles  I.  of  England,  hearing  of  his  fame,  fent 
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fiver  afine  pi&ure  ofVandyke, from  which  he  made  three  bu  lls 
of  the  king  in  different  afpedls,  which  gave  great  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  were  munificently  rewarded.  A bull  of  the  queen 
was  intended,  but  on  account  of  the  troubles  which  occurred 
in  England,  was  never  executed.  Bernini  was  invited  to 
Paris  by  Lewis  XIII.  juft  before  the  death  of  Urban  VIII., 
and  allured  by  very  lucrative  propofals^  but  the  pope  upon 
being  confulted,  faid,  “ that  lie  was  made  for  Rome,  and 
Rome  for  him;”  and  this  determined  his  flay.  The  grand 
fountain  of  the  piazza  Navona,  conftrudted  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Innocent  X.  is  reckoned  among  his  mafter-pieces. 
The  fine  portico  of  St.  Peter’s  was  eredled  by  this  artift, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  and  about  this  time 
queen  Chnllina  viiited  Rome,  and  treated  him  with  Afigu- 
lar  refpcdl.  In  1.664,  he  was  confulted  by  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  in  confequenee  of  the  recommendation  of  Colbert, 
.concerning  the  improvement  of  the  Louvre  ; and  at  the  age 
of  68  years  yielded  to  an  urgent  invitation  to  viiit  Paris  for 
this  purpofe.  In  his  journey  thither,  he  was  honoured  in 
various  places  through  which  he  pafied,  by  the  moft  refpedl- 
iul  attention. ; and  after  his  arrival,  he  began  with  making  a 
buft  ot  the  king,  and  while  he  was  firetching  his  portrait, 
turned  back  his  curls  for  a better  difeovery  of  his  forehead, 
obferving  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  politenefs  of  a courtier, 
“ that  he  was  a king  who  might  freely  fhew  his  face  10  the 
whole  world.”  This,  it  is  faid,  gave  rife  to  a French  fa- 
fliion,  denominated  “ frifure  a la  Bernin.”  His  defign  for 
the  completion  of  the  Louvre  was  not  executed.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  before  winter,  and  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  obligations,  for  the  civility  and  munificence  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Lewis,  formed  a coloflal  equeftrian  ftatue, 
reprefenting  the  king-  as  Supported  by  a rock.  Upon  its 
removal  to  Paris,  Girarden  changed  it,  on  account  of  its 
want  of  fufficient  refemblance  to  the  monarch,  into  a Curtius 
leaping  into  the  fiery  gulf.  Among  the  remaining  works 
in  which  he  employed  himfelf,  the  moft  confiderable  was  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  in  St.  Peter’s*  Whillt  he  was  re- 
pairing the  old  chancery  palace,  by  order  of  Innocent  XL 
he  was  feized  with  a fever,  which  terminated  in  an  apoplexy, 
that  clofed  his  life  in  1680,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  Plis 
funeral  proceflion  to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  was 
.attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  Rome. 

The  genius  of  Bernini  was  Angularly  fertile  and  com- 
prehend ve  ; and  on  a medal  ftruck  in  honour  of  him  by 
Lewis  XIV.  he  is  .characterized  as  “ ftngularis  in  Angulis,  in 
omnibus  umeus,”  i.  e.  Angular  in  each,  foie  in  all.  Several 
of  his  pictures,  painted  for  his  amufement,  amidft  his  other 
occupations,  and  fufflciently  indicating  his  talents  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  arts,  are  preferred  in  the  Florentine  gallery, 
and  the  Barberini  and  Chigi  palaces.  In  architecture  he  difl- 
played  a Ane  tafte  and  rich  imagination,  though  he  is  faid  to 
have  departed  from  the  rules  and  proportions  obferved  by 
the  ancients.  But  he  owed  his  higheft  and  moil  diftinguifh- 
ing  reputation  to  fculpture.  D’Argenville,  however,  ob- 
ferves,  in  his  “ Vies  des  ArehiteCles  et  des  Sculpteurs,” 
that,  whilft  lie  wrought  marble  with  a furpriAng  fupplenefs, 
admirable  tafte,  and  Angular  graces,  he  often  deviated  from 
truth,  and  was  much  of  a mannerift  ; that  he  abandoned  the 
Ample  drapery  of  the  Grecian  ftatuaries ; and  that  he  enve- 
loped his  Agures  with  fuch  an  aA'emblage  of  folds  and  doub- 
lings as  to  difguife  and  partly  conceal  them  by  the  flutter  and 
feerning  agitation  of  their  drefls.  Some  of  his  Angle  bufts,  or 
portraits  after  nature,  are  much  admired,  and  are  faid  to  re- 
tain the  whole  fpirit  and  character  of  the  original.  His  St. 
Therefa  in  eeftafy  is  thought  to  furpafs  all  his  other  works 
for  expreffion.  His  own  talents  he  eftimated  with  modefty  ; 
but  by  an  euthuAaftic  attachment  to  his  art,  and  unwearied 


afiiduity  in  the  exercife  of  it,  he  arrived  at  that  eminence  for 
which  he  was  cliftinguiihed,  and  multiplied  his  works  to  fuch 
a degree  as  to  occaAon  its  being  faid,  that  pofterity  would 
be  apt  to  fuppofe  as  many  Bernini’s  as  Herculefes.  En- 
cyclop.  Beaux  Arts,  t.  ii.  p.  1.  p.  282.  Gen.  Biog. 

BERNINO,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  Swifferland, 
being  a branch  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  about  26  miles  N.  E. 
of  Chiavenna. 

BERNO,  in  Biography,  abbot  of  Richenon,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Conitance,  fleuriflied  about  the  year  1008,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  a poet,  rhetorician,  muAcian,  philofopher,  and 
divine.  Of  his  works,  the  principal  are  his  tieatifes  “He 
Inftrumentis  MuAcalibus;”  “ De  Menfura  Monochordi 
and  “ De  MuAca  feu.  Tonis;”  containing  a fummary  of  the 
doClrines  of  Boethius,  an  explanation  of  the  eccleAaftical 
tones,  intermixed  with  pious  exhortations,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  muAc  to  religious  purpofes.  His  learning  and 
piety  recommended  him  to  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.  and  his  endeavours  to  promote  literature  were  ft> 
much  encouraged,  that,  his  abbey  of  Richenon  was  as  famous 
in  his  time  as  thofe  of  St.  Gal,  or  Cluni,  then  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated in  France.  Fie  died  in  1048,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  monaftery. 

BERNON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a canton.,  in  the 
diftriCl  of  Ervy;  4 miles  S.E.  of  Ervy. 

BERNOUILLI,  James,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Bafil,  December  27,  1654.  His 
father,  who  was  a man  of  rank  and  learning,  intended  him  for 
the  profleftion  of  a minifter,  and  paid  great  attention  to  his 
education.  Flaving  paffed  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  pre- 
paratory ftudies,  and  taken  his  degrees  in  the  univerAty  of 
BaAl,  he  applied,  in  deference  to  his  father’s  wilhes,  to  divi- 
nity; but  his  inclination  leading  him  to  mathematics,  he 
made  great  proAciency  in  geometry,  without  any  collateral 
affiftance  either  of  teachers  or  of  books,  from  the  ufe  of 
which  his  father  rigoroufly  reftrained  him.  In  reference  to 
this  reftraint,  he  took  for  his  device  Phaeton  driving  the 
chariot  of  the  fun,  with  this  motto,  “ Invito  patre  Adera 
verfo,”  i.e.  I traverfe  the  {tars  againft  my  father’s  inclina- 
tion. Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  mathematical  ftudies,  that 
he  was  able,  before  the  age  of  18  years,  to  folve  a difllcult 
problem  in  chronology,  or  to  And  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  when  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  the  fun,  the  goldeu 
number,  and  the  indiction,  are  given.  In  1676,  he  began  his 
travels,  and  at  Geneva  taught  a blind  girl  to  write  ; and  at 
Bourdeaux  compofed  univerfal  gnomonic  tables.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  in  1680,  he  derived  great  plea- 
fure  from  the  perufal  of  Malbrar.che’s  “ Search  after  Truth,” 
and  Delcartes’s  philofophy  : and  predicted  the  return  of  a 
comet,  of  which  he  gave  an  account,  in  a fliort  treatife  writ- 
ten in  his  own  language.  He  foon  afterwards  travelled  into 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  England  ; and  having  completed 
his  peregrinations,  he  fettled  at  BaAl  in  1682,  and  com- 
menced a courfe  of  public  experiments  in  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics.  In  this  year  he  publiAied,  at  Amiler- 
dam,  in  Latin,  his  “ EAay  of  a New  Syftem  of  Comets,  in 
order  to  calculate  their  Motions  and  to  foretel  their  Appear- 
ances,” 8vo.  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  fame  place, 
his  “ Differtations  upon  the  W eight  of  the  Air ;”  I.at.  8vo. 
In  1684,  he  accepted  the  profefiorfliip  of  mathematics  at 
Heidelberg,  and  devoting  himfelf  to  the  aAiduous  ftudy  of 
tliefe  feiences,  he  took  occaAon  about  this  time  to  inveftigate 
the  analytical  fyftem  of  Leibnitz,  contained  in  fome  effays 
on  the  “ Calculus  differentialis,”  or  “ InAnimens  petits  ;” 
publifhed  in  the  “ Afta  Eruditorum the  extent  and 
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beauty  of  which  he  admired*  the  principles  of  which  he  de- 
veloped, and  the  utility  of  which  he  difeovered,  and  promot- 
ed to  fuch  a degree,  that  this  great  philofopher,  whilft  he 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  original  invention,  acknowledged 
that  J.  Bernouilli  and  liis  brother  had  a great  fliare  in  the 
advantage  which  the  public  derived  from  it,  and  that  no 
perfon  had  made  a greater  ufe  of  this  invention  than  they, 
and  the  marquis  de  l’Hofpital.  In  1 63 7,  he  was  unanimously 
cholen  to  fucceed  Peter  Megerlin,  as  profeffor  of  mathema- 
tics at  Balil,  and  he  difeharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
inch  reputation,  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  credit  of 
the  univerfity,  and  to  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  Undents. 
In  1609,  he  was  elected  a foreign  member  of  the  academy 
or  fciences  at  Paris,  and  in  1701,  of  the  academy  of  Berlin. 
The  memoirs  of  both  thefe  focieties  were  enriched  by  many 
of  his  communications.  Several  of  his  pieces  were  alfo  pub- 
lished in  the  Adta  Eruditorum,  and  the  Journal  des  Scavans. 
The  gout,  brought  on  by  unremitting  application,  produced 
a fever,  which  "terminated  his  life,  Auguft  16,  1705,  in  the 
51ft  year  of  his  age.  He  ordered  a logarithmic  fpiral  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb,  with  this  motto,  “ Eadem  mutata 
refurgro,”  I rife  the  fame,  though  chang-ed.  He  was  mar- 
ried  at  the  age  of  3c  ; and  left  one  fon  and  a daughter.  By 
the  exercile  of  extraordinary  powers  of  invention,  and  per- 
feveriig  application,  he  made  many  valuable  difeoveries, 
which  improved  the  method  of  analyfis,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
finite feries,  and  the  higher  department  of  mathematical  in- 
veftigation;  fuch  as  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  and  the 
geometry  of  curve  lines,  of  fpirals,  cycloids  and  epicycloids. 
His  works,  with  their  refpective  titles,  are  enumerated  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  to  which  we  refer  ; and  they  were  col- 
letted  and  publifhed  in  2 vols.  4to.  at  Geneva,  in  1744. 
The  “ Ars  conjettandi,”  or  the  art  of  forming  probable 
conjectures  concerning  events  that  depend  011  chance,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which 
is  not  included  in  the  above  collection,  was  printed  at  Bafil 
in  1713*  4to.  To  this  is  added  a treatife  concerning  infinite 
feries.  An  extra Ct  from  this  valuable  treatife,  containing  the 
belt  demon  it  ration  that  has  yet  been  given  of  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton’s famous  binomial  theorem,  in  the  firit  and  fimpleft  cafe 
of  it,  or  that  of  the  integral  and  affirmative  powers  of  the 
binomial  quantity  a + h,  left  by  its  great  inventor  without  a 
demon!! ration,  is  included  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  “ Scrip- 
tores  Logarithmici, ” for  which  we  are  indebted  to  baron 
Maferes. 

Bernouilli,  John,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
no  lefs  celebrated  as  a mathematician,  was  born  at  Bafil, 
July  27,  1667.  At  the  age  of  1 y,  he  commenced  theftudy 
of  philofophy,  and  foon  after  he  was  fent  to  Neufchatel  to 
learn  the  French  language,  and  the  principles  of  commerce  ; 
but  preferring  intellectual  purfuits  to  a mercantile  profeffion, 
he  returned  home  at  the  dole  of  the  year,  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  Itudies,  and  received  the  degree  of  doCtor  in  phi- 
lofophy in  1CS5.  Initruded  by  his  elder  brother  in  the  firft 
rudiments  of  mathematics,  he  afterwards,  viz.  in  1684,  when 
he  was  only  17  years  of  age,  concurred  with  him  in  invef- 
tigating  and  explaining  the  principles  of  Leibnitz’s  differen- 
tial calculus.  He  alfo  was  one  of  the  three  mathematicians, 
the  two  others  being  Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  who  folved  the 
problem  of  the  catenary  curve,  propofed  by  his  brother 
James.  In  1690,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  ; and  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  them  communicated  the  difeoveries  of  the  new  ana- 
lyfis to  Daniel  le  Clerc,  and  Fatio  de  Duillier,  at  Geneva, 
and  to  the  marquis  de  l’Hofpital  at  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  in  1692,  he  commenced  a correfpondence 
with  Leibnitz,  which  lafted  during  the  life  of  the  latter. 
Having  declined  the  profellbrlhip  of  mathematics  at 
Vol.  IV. 


WolfenbuLtle,  which  was  offered  him  in  1692,  he  under- 
took, in  1695,  a courfe  of  philofophical  experiments  at 
Groningtn,  and  was  furnifhed  by  the  curators  of  the  nniver- 
fity  with  the  nec-effary  apparatus.  About  this  time  he  un- 
covered, what  has  been  called  the  mercurial  phofphorus,  c c- 
cafioned,  as  it  is  now  known,  by  the  friction  of  mercury 
again!!  glafs,  in  a partial  vacuum  ; for  which  Frederic  I. 
king  of  Pruffia,  honoured  him  with  a gold  medal,  and  with 
the  rank  of  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin. 
Pie  was  alio  a member,  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  and 
of  other  learned  bodies,  tie  fucceeded  his  brother  James  at 
Bafil,  in  1705’  on  which  occafion  he  delivered  a difeourfe, 
“ De  Fatis  N o '/ 21  i.al^' feo s , et  G-eometiiae  Subnmis,  ami 
continued  till  his  death  in  tins  filiation,  though  he  was  foil- 
cited  to  remove  to  Leyden,  Padua,  and  Groningen.  He 
collected  his  works  in  1743,  and  printed  them  at  Laufanne,, 
in  4 vols.  4to.  His  correfpondence  was  extenfive,  and  he 
was  much  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  the  Englifh  ma- 
thematicians concerning  the  invention  of  fluxions  ; in  another 
with  Renan,  concerning  the  manoeuvring  offliips;  and  in 
another  on  mathematical  fubjefts,  with  Jurin,  Brook  Taylor, 
Keil,  Pemberton,  Herman,  and  Riccati.  In  1730,  h - 
gained  a prize  of  the  academy  of  fciences  for  a memoir  on  the 
elliptic  figure  of  the  planets,  and  the  motion  of  their  aphelia  ■; 
and  in  1734,  received  the  half  prize,  jointly  with  his 
fon  Daniel,  from  the  fame  academy,  for  a memoir  on  the 
phyfical  caufe  of  the  inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits. 
Bernouilli  died  January  1,  1748,  in  the  81ft  year  of  his 
age,  and  left  four  daughters  and  five  fons,  three  of  whom 
were  mathematicians.  Fontenelle’s  Eloges.  Moreri. 

Bernouilli,  John,  ion  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bafil,  January  17,  1695,  aiK^  c‘*ed  at  Peterfburgh,  July  26, 

1 726.  He  was  licentiate  of  law,  profeffor  of  law  at  Berne  ; 
afterwards  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Peterfburgh,  and 
member  of  the  inllitute  of  Bologna. 

Bernouilli,  Nicholas,  nephew  of  the  two  preceding, 
profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  afterwards  of  logic,  and 
then  of  law  at  Bafil,  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  and 
belles  lettres  at  Berlin,  and  alfo  of  the  royal  fociety  of 
London,  and  of  the  inllitute  at  Bologna,  was  born  at  Bafil, 
Oftober  10,  1687,  and  died  there,  November  29,  1759. 

Bernouilli,  Daniel,  M.D.  fon  of  John  Bernouilli, was 
born  at  Groningen,  Feb.  9.  1700.  Preferring  mathemati- 
cal to  commercial  purfuits,  he  paffed  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  in  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  declined  the  prefidency  of 
an  academy  about  to  be  eftabliffied  at  Genoa,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  accepted  an  invitation  to  Peterfburgh,  where 
he  fpent  feveral  years.  On  his  return  to  Bafil,  in  1733,  he 
was  fucceffively  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  of  na- 
tural and  experimental  philofophy;  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  a member  of  the  academjes  of  Peterfburgh,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London.  In  1724,  he 
publifhed  his  “ Exercitationes  Mathematics: and,  in  1738, 
his  “ Hvdronamica.”  Many  other  pieces  have  been  pub- 
lifhed in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
and  in  thofe  of  other  focieties.  Pie  gained  and  .divided  ten 
prizes  from  the  Parifian  academy  ; and  on  the  divifion  of  the 
prize  refpedling  the  inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits,  his 
father  expreffed  diffatisfaction  ; more  efpecially  as  Daniel 
had  embraced  the  Newtonian  philofophy  in  preference  to 
that  of  Defcartes,  to  which  he  himfelf  maintained  his  at- 
tachment as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1740,  he  divided  the  prize 
on  the  tides  with  Euler  and  Maclaurin.  At  Bafil  he  was 
much  refpedted,  not  only  as  a man  of  diftinguifned  talents, 
but  for  his  fimple  and  modeft  manners.  Although  he  paid 
external  refpedl  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  was 
charged  by  his  pallors  with  an  exceffive  freedom  of  opinion, 
I i which 
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which  he  incautioufly  divulged.  At  the  age  of  80,  he  re- 
tained his  mental  powers  in  their  full  vigour  ; but  from  this 
time  they  began  to  decay.  He  died  March  17,  1782. 
Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

Berhouilii,  John,  L.  L.  D.  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Bafil,  May  18,  1710,  and  died  there,  July  17, 
1790.  He  was  profeffor  of  eloquence,  and  afterwards  of 
mathematics  at  Bafil,  and  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris 
and  Berlin. 

Bernouilli,  James,  licentiate  of  law,  member  of  the 
phyfical  fociety  at  Bafil,  and  correfpondent  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Turin,  was  the  fon  of  John  Ber- 
nouilii  laft  mentioned,  and  born  at  Bafil,  Oftober  17,  1759* 
His  natural  talents,  for  which  he  was  diftinguifhed  at 
an  early  period,  were  improved  by  long  affiduous  appli- 
cation. On  his  return  from  Neufchatel,  whither  he  was 
fent  to  ftudv  the  French  language,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  the  law.  In  1780,  he  made  the  tour  of  feveral 
cantons  of  Swifferland,  of  which  an  account  was  publilhed 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  collection  of  travels,  publifhed  at 
Berlin  by  John  Bernouilli.  The  ftudv  of  the  law,  however, 
did  not  divert  his  hereditary  inclination  for  the  mathematics  ; 
and  in  thefe  fciences  he  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that  in 
1780,  he  was  thought  qualified  to  fupply  the  place  of  his 
uncle,  whofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of 
continuing  his  leftures  on  experimental  philofophv,  though 
he  did  not  fucceed  him  in  the  vacant  chair  of  profeffor  after 
his  death.  He  had  alfo  experienced  a fimilar  difappointment 
in  his  views  with  regard  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  1780  ; 
on  which  occafion  he  publifhed  his  “ Thefes  on  the  Su- 
blime.” After  thefe  difappointments,  he  determined  to  in- 
dulge his  tafte  for  travelling,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fe- 
cretary  to  count  de  Brenner,  minifter  of  the  imperial  court 
of  Vienna  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  He  ftill  retained  his 
attachment  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  of  which  he  exhi- 
bited proofs  to  the  public  in  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  at  Berlin,  and  in  thofe 
of  the  royal  fociety  of  Turin  ; and  as  he  wiihed  to  occupy 
a ftation  in  which  he  might  make  life  of  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired,  he  was  recommended  by  his  countryman  Mr. 
Fufs  to  the  princefs  of  Dafhkof ; and  by  her  influence  he 
was  elefted  adjunft  in  the  academy  at  Peterfburgh,  with  a 
falary  of  600  rubles,  and  the  promife  of  being  promoted  in 
the  courfe  of  a year.  Accordingly,  he  quitted  Venice  in 
1786,  and  removed  to  Peterfburgh.  Here  he  applied  with 
unintermitting  activity -to  phyficial  mathematics,  and  was 
foon  honoured  with  the  title  of  ordinary  academician.  In 
the  interval  of  about  2 years,  he  prefented  eight  memoirs, 
which  were  inferted  in  the  fix  firft  volumes  of  the  “ Nova 
Afta  Academite  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Petropolitame 
which  difplay  lingular  acutenefs  in  analytical  calculations. 
In  1788,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  profeffors,  who  in- 
iiruft  the  imperial  corps  of  noble  land  cadets,  and  to  the 
office  of  teaching  algebra  to  the  two  firft  claffes  he  devoted 
himfelf  with  great  Zealand  affiduity.  In  1789,  he  married 
the  youngeft  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Albert  Euler  ; but  be- 
ing' always  of  a weak  and  delicate  conftitution,  he  was  feized 
with  a fit  of  the  apoplexy  whilft  he  was  bathing,  on  the  3d 
of  July  in  the  fame  year,  which  fpeedily  terminated  his  life,  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age,  very  much  to  the  regret  of  thofe 
who  knew  and  valued  him  on  account  of  his  fcientific  talents, 
and  raodeft,  amiable  difpofition.  Befides  a variety  of  ma- 
thematical and  philofophical  pieces,  which  were  publifhed  in 
the  “ Nova  Ada,  &c.”  “ Rozier’s  Journal ;”  “ Mem.  de 
I’ Acad.  Royale,  de  Berlin,  Ann.  1781;”  “Mem.  des 
Correfp.  de  l’Acad.  Royale  de  Turin,  Ann.  1780,  1785 


“ Nova  Ada  Helvetica,  tom.  i.”  and  “Leipfick  Magaz,  &c. 
Part  1,  1786;”  aid  fome  diftir.d  treatifes  ; he  alfo  tranf- 
lated  “ Merian’s  Philofophical  Memoirs,”  from  the  French 
into  German,  2 vols.  Nova  Ada  Acad.  Scient.  Imper. 
Petropol.  vol.  x. 

BERNOVITZKOE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia, 
in  thegovernment  of  Smolenfko  ; 40  miles  northof  Smoler.fk. 

BERNSTADT,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels,  on  the  river  Weyda. 

BERNSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  new  mark  of  Brandenburg;  4 miles 
N.E.  of  Berlinchen. — Alfo,  a town  and  caftle  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Bavaria;  2 miles  W. S.W.  of  Gravenau. 

BERNSTORF,  John  Hartwig  Ernest,  Count 
Von,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  ftatefman,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  May  13,  1712,  and  poffeffed  diftinguifhed  talents, 
which  were  cultivated  by  ftudy  at  the  high  fchool  of  Tubin- 
gen, which  he  entered pn  1727,  and  by  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  learned  Keyfler.  Upon 
paying  a vifit  to  Denmark,  Bernftorf  was  taken  into  the 
feivice  of  Chriftian  VI.  and  employed  in  affairs  of  ftate  from 
the  year  1732  till  the  year  1737.  In  1742,  he  was  envoy 
to  the  diet  of  that  year,  and  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VII.  and  from  the  year  1744  to  1750,  he  was  am- 
baffador  to  France.  In  November  1736,  he  received  the 
chamberlain’s  key  ; in  June  1746,  he  was  made  a knight  of 
the  order  of  Dannebrog  ; and  in  Odober  1749,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a privy-counfellor.  After  his  recal  from  France, 
in  1750,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  prince  of  Wales 
at  Hanover,  who  wiihed  him  to  employ  his  talents  in  his 
fervice  ; but  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  in  1751,  he  was 
releafed  from  his  engagements  ; and  upon  this  event  he  was 
immediately  introduced  into  the  privy-council,  and  entered 
on  the  office  of  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  and  firft  fecretary 
of  the  German  chancery,  and  in  1752,  was  admitted  into 
the  order  of  the  elephant.  To  Bernftorf  were  owing  the 
condud  and  execution  of  thofe  beneficial  meafures  which 
diftinguifhed  the  reign  of  Frederick  V.  Upon  a plan  fug- 
gefted  by  him,  was  eftablifhed,  in  1753,  the  hofpital  in  Co- 
penhagen, for  the  education  of  poor  boys  ; and  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefident  and  governor  of  this  patriotic  and  ufeful 
inllitution,  to  which  he  gave  a donation  of  4000  rix-dollars. 

I11  1754,  he  advifed  the  crown  to  purchafe  from  the  Eaft- 
India  company  all  their  poffeffions,  privileges,  and  merchan- 
dize ; and  by  this  aft  he  promoted  the  profperity  of  the 
Danifh  Weft  India  ifiands,  which  had  fuffered  from  the  ex- 
clufive  right  of  the  company.  He  alfo  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  aftivity  and  zeal  in  promoting  the  manufaftures  of  the 
kingdom,  which  the  king  entrufted  to  his  management  in 
1752,  and  he  thus  contributed  to  increafe  the  population, 
and  to  excite  a fpirit  of  induftry  and  emulation.  He  con- 
curred in  the  defigns  that  were  formed  for  the  abolition  of 
fiavery  in  Denmark,  by  the  extinftion  of  commons,  and  by 
freeing  the  farmers  from  the  burthen  of  perfonal  fervice. 
Fie  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  perfons  in  Denmark  who  coun- 
terafted  the  general  prejudice  againft  inoculation  for  the 
fmall-pox,  and  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  praftice.  Bernftorf  was  likewife  indefatigable  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  promoting  the  inftruftion  of  the  poor ; and  he 
projefted  a fund  for  the  encouragement  and  recompence  of 
meritorious,  but  poor,  fchoolmafters  ; nor  was  he  lefs  Foli- 
citous  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a- 
fupply  of  competent  teachers,  for  which  purpoie  he  propefed 
to  eftablifti  a feminary  at  Altona,  ip  conneftion  with  the 
orphan-houfe  of  that  city  ; but  adverfe  circumftances  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  his  defign.  He  alfo  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  the  protection  which  he  afforded  to  fcier.ce,  and 
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to  men  of  letters.  With  this  view,  having  been  one  of  the 
fir  ft  who  difcovered  the  beauties  of  the  “ Meffiah,”  he  in- 
vited the  young  author,  Klopftock,  who  then  refided  in 
SwifTerland,  to  Denmark,  and  for  feveral  years  entertained 
him  in  his  own  houfe.  By  his  influence,  Oeder  was  ap- 
pointed profeflbr  of  botany  ; a botanical  garden  was  efta- 
bliflied,  and  the  profeflbr  was  font  on  a tour  through  the 
Danifh  provinces,  the  refult  of  which  was  the  “ Flora  Da- 
nica,”  publifhed  at  the  king’s  expence.  Cramer,  Mallet, 
Schleger,  and  Bafedow,  were  alfo  much  indebted  to  his  pa- 
tronage. To  Bernftorf  Denmark  owes  the  eftablilhment  of 
two  ufeful  focieties ; one,  the  fociety  of  the  Danifh  language 
and  fine  arts,  founded  in  1760;  and  the  other,  the  royal 
agricultural  and  economical  fociety,  eftablifhed  in  1769,  of 
which  the  count  himfelf  was  prefident.  To  him  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing,  that  a fociety  of  learned  men  were  feat,  in 
1761,  to  travel  in  Arabia  and  the  eaft,  at  the  king’s  ex- 
pence, for  the  purpofe  of  making  ufeful  difcoveries.  I11 
confequence  of  the  important  fervices  which  he  rendered,  in 
various  ways,  to  his  fovereign  and  the  ftate,  he  was  created, 
in  1767,  a Danifh  count ; and  he  was  the  only  minifter  who 
had  the  honour  of  attending  the  king,  in  1768,  on  his  tour 
to  England.  After  their  return,  however,  the  count  was 
obliged  to  refign  all  his  employments,  in  January  1770,  and 
the  king,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  paft  fervices,  fettled  on 
him  an  annual  penfion  of  6000  rix-dollars.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  found  it  neceffary  to  leave  a country  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  fervice  of  38  years  of  his  life  ; and,  accom- 
panied by  his  countefs  and  Mr.  Klopftock,  he  repaired,  in 
October  1771,  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  fpent  the  winter. 
Here  he  fpent  his  time  in  focial  intercourfe  with  his  friends, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772,  fome  rheumatic  af- 
fections, under  which  he  had  laboured  for  feveral  years,  re- 
turned with  an  alarming  violence,  and  terminated  in  a 
threatening  fever.  This  fever  was  fucceeded  by  a fit  of 
apoplexy,  which  carried  him  off  in  a few  minutes,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February.  His  remains  were  interred,  without 
pomp,  agreeably  to  the  inflructions  of  his  will,  at  the  church 
of  Siebeneichen,  on  one  of  his  paternal  eftates.  Two  me- 
dals were  afterwards  ftruck  in  honour  of  him,  by  two  focie- 
ties of  patriots.  Bernftorf  poffeffed  a retentive  memory, 
great  penetration,  and  a found  judgment.  Learned  and  ac- 
complifhed  himfelf,  he  was  the  liberal  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian,  French, 
and  Englifh  languages  ; intimately  converfant  with  the  laws 
of  nations  in  general,  and  attached  to  the  rights  of  man- 
kind ; well  informed  in  the  ancient  and  modern  hiftory  of 
different  ftates;  and  not  uninterefted  in  the  concerns  of  re- 
ligion and  the  church.  He  correfponded  with  many  learned 
men  of  different  countries,  and  collected  a valuable  library 
of  feledt  books.  His  political  meafures  were  founded  on 
truth  and  juftice  ; in  his  tranfadlions  with  foreign  ftates  he 
was  upright  and  fincere ; and  he  combined,  with  a vigilant 
attention  to  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  a conftant  regard  to 
the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  fubjedl.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bernstorf,  Andrew  Peter,  Count  Von,  the  nephew 
of  the  former,  was  born  at  Gartow  in  Lunenburg,  Auguft 
28,  1735,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  as  well  as  of  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  hiftory,  and  the  ancient  languages.  His 
ftudies  were  completed  at  Gottingen.  Several  of  his  juve- 
nile years  were  fpent  in  travelling  through  England,  Swiffer- 
land,  France,  and  Italy.  Having  occupied,  after  his  re- 
turn, lome  fubordjnate  ftations,  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  privy-council  in  1769;  but  foon  difmiffed  along  with 
his  uncle.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1772,  after  the 
fall  of  Struenfee,  he  was  recalled  ; and  about  the  clofe  of 


the  following  year  he  obtained  the  foreign  department,  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  appointed  minifter  of  ftate,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  German  chancery;  and  he  was  employed  in  nego- 
tiating with  Ruffia  the  exchange  of  the  Gottorf  part  of 
Holftein  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorft.  In  1776,  he  was 
made  a knight  of  the  order  of  the  elephant  ; and  in  1780, 
during  the  American  war,  when  an  order  was  iffued  by  th.e 
Britilh  government  for  intercepting  all  veflels  belonging  to 
neutral  powers,  laden  with  naval  i tores,  and  bound  to  any 
of  the  enemy’s  ports,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercifmg 
his  diplomatic  talents ; and  in  a note  fubmitted  by  him  to 
the  courts  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  Baltic  was  declared 
a mare  clauium  ; and  it  was  further  ftated,  that  the  king 
of  Denmark  had  determined  not  to  grant  a p ullage  through 
the  Sound  to  armed  fbips  belonging  to  the  powers  at  war. 
It  was  alfo  added,  that  the  ether  northern  powers  had 
adopted  and  profeffed  the  fame  iyilem.  In  a fubfequeut 
note,  tranfmitted  to  the  three  belligerent  powers,  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  Bernftorf  exprefied  himfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  “ An  independent  and  neutral  power  never 
lofcs,  by  others  being  at  war,  the  rights  which  it  had  before 
that  war,  fince  peace  exills  lor  it  with  ail  the  belligerent 
powers  without  its  having  to  receive  or  follow  the  laws  of 
any  of  them.  It  is  authorifedto  carry  on  trade,  contraband 
excepted,  in  all  places,  where  it  would  have  a right  to  do 
fo,  if  peace  exifted  throughout  all  Europe,  as  it  adlually 
exifts  in  regard  to  it.”  Soon  after,  Denmark  and  Ruffia 
entered  into  a treaty  for'  the  protection  of  their  trade,  to 
which  Sweden,  Prufiia,  and  other  ftates  acceded  ; and  the 
refult  was  that  league  formed  again!!  Great  Britain,  known 
under  the  title  of  the  “ armed  neutrality.”  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1780,  Bernftorf  refigned  all  his  employ- 
ments, and  retired  to  his  eftates  in  Mecklenburg,  where 
he  refided  till  1784,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  relumed  his 
diplomatic  functions  : and  to  his  exercife  of  thefe,  Denmark 
owed  the  prelervation  of  peace,  when  hoftilities  broke  out 
between  Sweden  and  Ruffia,  in  1788.  In  179’,  Bern- 
ftorf interpofed  his  mediation  when  the  Britifh  miniftry  were 
preparing  to  affift  the  Turks  againft  the  Ruffians,  to  reftore 
and  promote  tranquillity.  In  confequence  of  the  French  re- 
volution, his  Danifh  majefty  was  invited  by  the  courts  of 
Pruffia  and  Vienna  to  join  in  the  treaty  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  them.  To  this  propofal  Bernftorf  replied, 
in  1792,  with  confiderable  addrefs  ; and  in  1793,  when  his 
Britannic  majefty’s  envoy  extraordinary  at  Copenhagen  pre- 
fented  a note  to  that  court,  in  confequence  of  the  plan  con- 
certed by  the  allied  powers  for  blockading  the  ports  of 
France,  Bernftorf  returned  an  anfwer,  which  was  alluded  to 
by  the  marquis  of  Lanfdown  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1794,  in  the  following  terms:  “ The  reply  of 
count  Bernftorf  to  our  remonftrances,  was  one  of  the  boldeft, 
wifeft,  and  rnoft  honourable  replies  i have  ever  read.  It  is  a 
flate  paper,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  a model  by  every  cabinet 
of  Europe.”  The  conduct  of  Bernftorf  was  highly  fatisfac- 
tory  to  his  fellow-citizens;  various  i’nftitutions  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  name  ; and  medals  "were  ftruck  to  perpe- 
tuate the  remembrance  of  his  fervices.  At  length,  he  fell  a 
viftim  to  the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjecl  for  many 
years,  and  which  baffled  all  remedies,  on  the  21ft  of  July, 
1797  ; and  his  remains  were  interred  with  great  pomp,  and 
amidft  numerous  attendants,  who  lamented  the  lofs  of  him, 
in  Frederic’s  church  at  Chriftiau {haven. 

His  figure  was  agreeable,  and  his  manners  were  engaging, 
his  difpofition  lively,  and  his  eloquence  natural.  In  bufinefs 
he  was  aftive  and  indefatigable  ; in  converfation  communi- 
cative and  concife  ; averfe  from  flattery,  and  yet  refpedtfnl 
in  his  behaviour ; fparing  of  profeffions  and  promifes,  ami 
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punCtual ' in  performing  them  ; prudent  in  his  plans,  and 
firm  and  zealous  in  executing  them.  His  memory  was  tena- 
cious, his  benevolence  exteniive,  his  reverence  ol  the  Deity 
unfeigned,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Chriftian  religion  un- 
wavering, Gen.  Biog. 

BERNUS,  in  Geography , a mountain  of  European  Tur- 
key in  Macedonia  ; io  miles. SaE.  of  Saloniki. 

BERNY,  a town  of  France,  two  leagues  fouth  of  Paris. 

BEROALDO,  Philip,  the  Elder,  in  Biography , was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1453,  and  at  the  age  of  1 9,  became  pi’O- 
feffor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  his  native  city.  He  alfo  read 
Iedlures  at  Parma,  Milan,  and  Paris,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
or,  as  fome  fuppofe,  Perugia,  he  held  a public  fchool  of 
eloquence.  But,  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  he  renewed 
his  icholaftic  labours  at  Bologna  with  fuch  reputation,  that 
I e had  600  hearers  at  a time.  To  the  ftudy  of  polite  litera- 
ture, he  added  thofe  of  philofophy,  medicine,  and  jurifpru- 
dence  ; and  he  alfo  engaged  in  public  employments  affigned 
to  him  by  his  country.  His  difpofition  was  convivial,  and 
his  conduct  not  exempt  from  the  charge  of  licentioufnefs, 
before  his  marriage  in  1498.  By  his  good  humour  he  ef- 
.caped  or  conciliated  literary  contefts,  and  maintained  an  un- 
interrupted intercourfe  with  the  greateft  number  of  learned 
perfons  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  died  in  1505. 
His  commentaries  and  notes  extended  to  all  the  Latin  writers 
of  eminence  ; and  are  more  diftinguifheed  by  their  erudition, 
than  their  elegant  talle  and  found  criticifm.  With  the  more 
obfeure  authors  of  antiquity  he  was  particularly  converfant, 
and  he  took  pleafure  in  reviving  the  ufe  of  words  that  were 
barbarous  or  obfolete.  Befides  his  commentary  on  the 
“ Golden  Afs  of  Apuleius,”  printed  in  1501,  and  affording 
a fpecimen  of  his  manner,  he  publifhed  a great  number  of 
his  own  orations,  letters,  poems,  and  other  works,  of  which 
a collection  was  printed  at  Rafil  in  1513.  Moil  of  his  ob- 
fervations  on  authors  are  contained  in  Gruter’s  Thefaurus 
Criticus.  Moreri.  Gen.  Biog. 

Beroaldo,  Philip,  the  Younger,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  a native  of  Bologna,  and  profeffor  of  belles  lettres  in 
the  univerfity  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  the  Sapienza 
in  Rome.  In  1516,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can by  Leo  X.,  but  about  two  years  after,  before  he  took  re- 
gular poffeflion  of  the  office,  with  its  emoluments,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  about  40  years.  His  Latin  poems,  by  which  he 
acquired  great  reputation,  are  publifhed  with  thofe  of  his 
uncle,  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
“ Delicise  Poetarum  Italorum.”  A collediion  of  his  ele- 
gies and  epigrams,  in  3 books,  was  publifhed  at  Rome  in 
1530.  His  Latin  verfion  of  an  oration  of  Ifocrates,  and 
notes  on  the  firft  five  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  were 
publifhed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift. 

BEROE,  in  Entomology,  the  name  affigned  by  Cramer, 
to  the  fpecies  of  P apilio  Europa  of  Fabricius  and  Gmelin. 

Beroe,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the  name  of  a fpecies,  Medusa 
(P  ileus)  in  Ad.  Helv.  Beroe  with  an  odagonal  body,  and 
very  long  tentacula,  Gronovius. — Beroe  is  alfo  the  name 
under  which  medufa  inf undibulum  (Mull. and Fabr. ) is  figured 
and  deferibed  in  Brown’s  Hift.  Jam. — Linnaeus,  in  the 
tenth  edition  of  his  “ Syftema  Naturae,”  calls  it  medufa 
leroe,  and  in  the  twelfth,  volvox  (Beroe)  ovatus,  an  gulls  ci- 
liatis  novem. 

Beroe,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  nymphs,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  was  companion  to  Cyrene,  the  mother  of 
Ariftaeus.  Beroe  was  alio  the  name  of  the  nurfe  of  Semele. 

BERCEA,  Berrhoe  a,  or  Ber/ea,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
Qera-veria,  a large  and  populous  city  of  Macedonia,  fouth- 
weft  of  iEgae  or  EdefTa,  north-weft  of  Pella,  and  eaft  of  Cyr- 
rhus,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Bermius,  Under  the  Upeek  Chrif- 


tian empires,  it  became  the  fee  of  a bifhop.  This  was  the 
city  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  fled  from  Theffalonica,  where 
they  found  a fynagogue  of  Jews  and  profelytes,  who  are 
commended  for  their  unprejudiced  and  impartial  inveftiga- 
tion  of  divine  truth,  and  where,  in  confequence  of  this  dif- 
pofition, they  gained  many  converts  to  Chriftianity.  Acts, 
xvii.  The  medals  of  this  city  are  bronze,  gold,  and  ftlver. 
— Alfo,  a town  of  Syria,  between  Antioch  and  Hierapolis, 
which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Aleppo,  an- 
ciently called  Chalep.  (See  Aleppo.)  In  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Hunter,  there  was  a bronze  medal  of  this  city,  with 
a legend  and  a dolphin  twilled  about  a trident.  At  this 
city  there  were  ftruck  Imperial  Greek  medals  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  Antoninus,  and  Adrian. 

BEROLHEIM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Anfpach,  feated 
on  the  Altmuhl,  with  2 churches,  5 miles  weft  of  Weiflenburg. 

BEROLINENSIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cantha- 
ris,  of  a black  colour:  bafe  of  the  antennas,  and  wing- 
cafes  yellowifli ; tip  of  the  laft  black  ; legs  ferruginous. 
Herbft. 

Berolinensis,  a fpecies  of  Curculio  tliat  inhabits 
Europe.  It  is  whitiffi,  varied  beneath ; thorax  rugofe, 
black,  fides  variegated ; on  the  wing-cafes,  two  undulated 
black  bands.  Herbft. 

Berolinensis,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocepbalus,  ( Cria - 
ceris ) found  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin.  The  head  and  thorax 
are  fcarlet  and  glofiy;  wing-cafes  granulated,  black;  eyes 
of  the  fame  colour  ; legs  fulvous.  Herbft. 

BEROSUS,  in  Biography , a famous  ancient  hiftorian, 
was  a native  of  Babylon,  and  prieft  of  the  temple  of  Belus, 
and  flourilhed  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Tatian  iru 
forms  us,  that  he  dedicated  his  work  to  Antiochus  Theos, 
the  third  king  after  Alexander.  While  the  Macedonians 
were  mafters  of  Babylon,  he  learned  of  them  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  palling  from  Babylon  to  Greece,  fettled  in  the 
ifland  of  Cos,  and  there  opened  a fchool,  in  which  he  taught 
aftronomy,  and  aftrology.  From  Cos  he  removed  to  Athens, 
where  he  acquired  fuch  reputation  by  his  aftrological  pre- 
dictions, that  the  Athenians  eredted  to  him  a ftatue  in  their 
gymnafium,  with  a golden  tongue.  (Vitruvius,  lib.  ix.  c.  7.) 
The  ancients  cite  three  books  of  his  hiftory  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  of  Babylon,  of  which  Jofephus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor, 
and  Eufebius,  have  preferved  fome  fragments,  that  are  ufe- 
ful  in  forming  the  feries  of  Babylonian  kings.  Jofephus 
fays,  that  he  agreed  with  Mofes  in  his  accounts  of  the  deluge, 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  ark,  in  which  the  reftorer  of  man- 
kind was  faved  : and  adds,  that  he  mentions  the  defeendants 
of  Noah  and  their  refpedlive  ages,  to  Nabulafier,  king  of 
Babylon  ; and  that,  relating  the  adtions  of  that  prince,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Jerufalem  by  his  fon 
Nebuchadonofor,  on  which  occafion,  fays  he,  the  Jews  were 
carried  captives  to  Babylon,  whence  enfued  the  defola- 
tion  of  that  city  for  70  years,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Fie 
is  quoted  by  Pliny,  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Vitruvius,  and  Eufebius ; whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  efteemed  a writer  of  authority.  In  the  feries  he 
gives  us  of  the  ten  kings,  whom  he  fuppofes  to  have  reigned 
at  Babylon  before  the  flood,  there  are  fome  fmall  variations 
in  the  authors  who  have  tranferibed  that  hiftorian.  Thefe 
ten  fucceffions  exadtly  anfwer  to  the  ten  generations  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood : the  firft  king,  by  name  Oiorus  or 
Alones,  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fame  with 
Adam,  by  others  Nimrod,  as  Xifuthrus,  the  laft  in  the  feries, 
plainly  appears  to  be  Noah.  Pliny  (H.  N.  1.  vi.  c.  55. 1.  vii. 
c.  31  and  37.)  informs  us,  that  his  book  contained  the  aftro- 
nomical  observations  of  480  years,  commencing  from  the 
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sera  of  Nabonaflai*.  Annius,  a monk  of  Viterbo,  publifhed 
a work  under  the  name  of  this  hiftorian,  full  of  fables,  which 
obtained  fome  credit  among  the  learned,  but  was  foon  re- 
cognized to  be  a forgery.  Berofus  is  faid  to  have  had  a 
daughter  who  uttered  predidtions  like  himfelf,  and  became 
the  Cumaean  fibyl.  Brucker’s  Hift.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  3 p Bryant’s  Analyfis,  vol.  iii.  p.  25,  &c.  Fabricius, 
Bib.  Graec.  vol.  xiv.  p.  175. 

Berosus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefus,  fouth  of  mount  Trapezus.  This  chain  of 
mountains  comprehends,  according  to  M.  Peyffonnel,  the 
mountains  now  called  “ Tehadir-dagi,”  the  higheft  of  the 
whole  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  “ Balyklava,”  and  “ Cabarta.” 
BEROTH.  SeeBEF.ROTH. 

BEROTHA,  or  Beroth, a city  fituated  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Paleltine  ; luppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  “ Bero- 
thai,”  one  of  the  cities  of  Hadadezer,  which  David  took,  and 
in  which  he  found  much  brafs.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Accord- 
ing to  fome,  this  was  Beroe  of  Syria,  according  to  others, 
Berytus  of  Phenicia,  or  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  by  Eze- 
kiel (eh.  xlvii.  16.)  between  Hethalon  and  Emefa. 

BEROUET,  in  Commerce,  a weight  of  173  pounds, 
bv  which  hemp  and  other  goods  are  fold  in  Rufiia. 

BERQUIN,  Louis  de,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  Ar- 
tois about  1490,  and  was  much  efteemed  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  obtained  the  title  of  king’s  counfellor. 
Although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  the  Catholic 
church,  or  joined  the  Lutherans,  he  followed  the  example 
of  Erafmus,  in  declaiming  againft  the  ignorance  and  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  clergy.  Having  incurred  the  charge  of  herefy 
by  his  publications,  which  were  chiefly  books  of  Erafmus, 
and  extrafls  from  his  works  and  thofe  of  others,  with  his 
own  notes,  he  was  twice  profecuted ; but  in  the  firft  ir.ftance 
acquitted,  and  in  the  fecond  condemned,  unleis  he  retraced 
his  errors,  and  gave  fatisfadlion,  to  be  burnt.  His  fpirit  was 
refolute,  and  he  demurred  againft  fubmiffion  ; his  judges, 
however,  defirous  of  faving  him,  deferred  the  execution  of 
the  fentence  ; and  upon  the  return  of  Francis  I.  from  Spain, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty.  But  Berquin,  though  diffuaded  from 
it  by  Erafmus,  publicly  accufed  his  enemies,  Noel,  Beda, 
and  others,  of  irreligion  ; and  upon  a third  profecution,  he 
was  fentenced  to  make  a public  recantation,  and  to  fuffer 
perpetual  imprifonment.  Refufing  to  acquiefce  in  this  fen- 
tence, becaufe  it  implied  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part, 
that  his  fentiments  were  erroneous,  he  was  condemned  as  an 
obftinate  heretic,  and  accordingly  ftrangled  on  the  Greve, 
a public  place  near  the  Seine,  appropriated  to  bonfires 
and  the  execution  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  burnt.  He 
fuffered  death  with  great  conftancy  in  April  1529  ; and 
though  the  monk  who  attended  him  intimated  that  he  dif- 
covered  fome  figns  of  abjuration  at  the  ftake,  Erafmus  af- 
cribes  the  fuggeftion  to  the  fraud  and  falfehood  ufually  prac- 
tifed  on  fuch  occafions.  Berquin  was  aperfon  of  great  abi- 
lities, invincible  fortitude,  and  irreproachable  character.  Gen. 
Dift.  Jortin’s  Life  of  Erafmus,  vol.  ii.  p.  476—478. 
BERRA.  SeeBERiA. 

BERR.E,  in  Geography,  atown  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftricl  of  Aix,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
running  into  the  lake  of  Martigues,  called  “ the  lake  of 
Berre,”  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  It  was  formerly  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  towns  of  Provence.  It  was  taken  after  a long 
fiege,  in  1591,  by  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  during 
the  wars  of  the  league  ; and  when  the  reft  of  the  province 
fubmitted  to  Henry  IV.,  he  could  not  drive  the  Savoyards 
from  Berre,  till  it  was  given  up  in  1598,  in  confequence  of 
the  peace  of  Vervais  5 4!  leagues  S.  W.  of  Aix,  The  po- 


pulation of  the  town  is  eftimated  at  1800,  and  of  the  canton1 
at  6769  perfons.  The  territory  comprehends  257^  kilio- 
metres,  and  fix  communes. 

BERRE  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Bra,  atown  of  Bul- 
garia, 10  or  12  leagues  from  Philippopolis,  upon  the  river 
Brae  fa. 

BERRETINI,  Peter,  commonly  called  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona, in  Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of  hiftory  and  land- 
fcape,  was  born  at  Cortona,  inTufcany,  in  1596  ; and  ac- 
quired the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  under  Andrea  Commoai, 
and  Baccio  Ciarpi.  At  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  his 
youth,  lie  ftudied  the  antiques,  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  Buo- 
naroti,  and  Polidoro,  with  fuch  diligence,  that  he  attained 
to  great  excellence  as  an  artift.  At  this  early  period,  he 
was  patronized  and  employed  by  the  marquis  Sacchetti ; and 
in  his  palace,  he  painted  the  “ rape  of  the  Sabines,”  and  the 
“ battle  of  Alexander,”  which  were  much  admired  for  in- 
vention, difpolition,  elevation  of  thought,  and  an  excellent 
tone  of  colour,  and  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  performances 
of  the  belt  mailers.  Plis  fame  was  completely  eftabliihed 
at  Rome,  by  the  faloon  of  the  Barberini  palace,  and  by 
feveral  works  in.  the  Vatican,  and  in  fome  of  the  principal 
churches  of  the  city.  For  farther  improvement,  he  travelled 
through  Lombardy  and  Venice  ; and  returning  by  way  of 
Florence,  he  was  employed  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II. 
in  decorating  fome  rooms  in  the  Piiti  palace,  with  pictures 
of  virtuous  and  heroic  aftions  from  ancient  hiftory.  At 
Rome,  where  he  afterwards  refided,  he  adorned  the  gallery 
of  the  palace  of  Innocent  X.  on  the  piazza  Navona,  with 
various  fubjefts  from  the  iEneid  : and  as  an  architeft,  ia 
which  profeffiun  he  excelled,  he  gave  deiigns  for  a number 
of  churches,  palaces,  chapels,  and  monuments.  To  the 
church  of  St.  Martina,  which  was  of  his  own  conftrudlion,  he 
I ft  a large  fum  for  the  erection  of  a grand  altar-piece  of 
bronz and  of  his  own  maufoleum.  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
was  io  well  fatisfied  with  the  portico  he  built  for  the  church 
of  Peace,  that  he  made  him  a knight  of  the  golden  fpur, 
and  gave  him  a rich  crofs,  appendant  to  a gold  chain.  In 
his  more  affluent  and  more  humble  condition,  Berretini  dif- 
played  the  fame  equanimity,  and  uniformly  maintained  a 
refpeftable  charafter.  The  gout,  to  which  he  was  lubjedt, 
difabled  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  life,  from  undertaking 
any  great  works,  and  at  length  confined  him  to  his  bed. 
He  died  at  R.ome  in  1669.  “ As  an  artift,  his  character 

was  richnefs  of  invention,  with  grace,  beauty,  and  facility 
of  execution.  PL's  difpofitions  are  fine,  his  management  of 
lights  good,  and  his  ornaments  and  back-grounds  charming  ; 
but  his  drawing  is  ir.corredl,  his  figures  defective  in  expref- 
fion,  and  too  much  alike.  His  frefco  paintings  were  un- 
commonly brilliant  and  clear.  He  fucceeded  better  in  great 
compofitions  than  in  fmall.  An  Italian  writer  has  faid  of  him, 
that  “ he  had  fire  in  his  colours,  vehemence  in  his  hands, 
and  fury  in  his  pencil.”  Belides  his  capital  works  in  the  pa- 
lazzo  Sacchietti,  the  Barberini  palace,  and  the  palazzo  Pitti 
at  Florence,  there  is,  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
at  Turin,  a fmall  Iketch  reprefenting  the  “ Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin,”  which  is  touched  with  exquifite  flcill  and  fpirit, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  della  Torre,  at  Naples, 
there  is  an  incomparable  picture  of  the  “ Flight  into  Egypt.” 
The  defign  is  correft  ; the  heads  are  wonderfully  graceful  ; 
the  compofition  L extremely  fine,  and  the  colouring  is  ex- 
cellent. Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by  the  beft 
artifts.  D’Argenville  Vies  des  Peintres.  Pilkington. 

BERRETONI,  Nicolq,  an  hiftorical  painter,  was  bora, 
at  Macerata  in  1617,  and  under  Carlo  Maratti,  whofe  dif- 
ciple  he  was,  he  ftudied  defign  and  colouring  for  fome  years,, 
and  became  fo  diftinguifhed  as  a painter,  that  he  excited  the 
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’.eftloufy  and  envy  even  of  his  rrsnftcr.  His  early  works,  after 
he  quitted  the  fchool  of  Maratti,  were  in  the  fly  ie  and  tafte 
cf  Guido  ; a circumftance  which,  of  itfelf,  highly  recom- 
mends them.  He  died  in  1682.  Pilkington. 

BERRHCEA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Beroea. 

Berrhoea,  a town  of  Thrace,  between  Nicopolis  of 
Media,  and  Philippopolis  of  Thrace.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  fpeaks  of  it  as  a large  city. 

BERRIMAN,  William,  in  Biography,  a learned  Eng-, 
life  divine,  was  born  in  London  in  1688,  and  from  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  fchool  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  18,  to 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  profecuted  his  Hudies  with 
great  afiiduity  and  fuccefs.  With  a view  to  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures,  he  combined  with  llcill,  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew,  together  with  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ; and  in  explaining  the  facred 
writings,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  rules  ot  grammar,  criticifm, 
logic,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  articles  of  dodlrine 
and  difeiphne,  which  he  deduced  from  the  feriptures,  he 
traced  through  the  primitive  church,  and  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  fathers,  and  the  decifions  of  the  more  gene- 
rally received  councils.  After  he  left  the  univerfity,  where 
he  was  graduated  M.A.  in  1711,  he  ferved  two  churches  in 
London.  His  firil  appearance  in  print,  was  on  occafion  of 
the' Trinitarian  controverfy,  in  1719,  when  he  publifhed 
“ A feafonabie  Review  of  Mr.  Whifton’s  Account  of  Pri-. 
mitive  Doxologies,”  which  was  followed  in  the  fame  year 
by  “A  fecond  Review.”  Thefe  performances  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Robinfon,  bifhop  of  London, 
who,  befides  conferring  upon  him  a living. in  the  city,  and 
appointing  him  his  chaplain,  left  him  at  his  death  the  fifth 
part  of  his  large  and  valuable  library.  In  1722,  he  accu- 
mulated, at  Oxford,  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodtor  in 
divinity.  In  the  years  1723  and  1724,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  lady  Moyer’s  ledluce  in  defence  of  the  commonly 
received  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  eight  fermons, 
delivered  on  this  occafion,  were  publi (lied,  in  1725,  under 
the  title  of  “ An  Hillorical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian 
Controverfy.”  In  confequence  of  this  fervice,  he  was  eledled, 
in  1727,  a fellow  of  Eton  college.  His  “ Hillorical  Ac- 
count” contained  fome  obfervations  relating  to  miracles,  and 
drew  upon  him  the  animadvenions  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  j in  anfwer  to  which,  he  publifhed,  in  1731,  “ A De- 
fence of  fome  paffages  in  the  Hillorical  Account.”  By  his 
“ Brief  Remarks  on  Mr  Chandler’s  Introduction  to  the  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Inquifition,”  printed  in  1733,  and  followed  by 
a “ Review  of  the  Remarks,”  he  incurred  the  charge  of 
favouring  the  principles  of  intolerance,  and  in  this  contro- 
verfy he  incurred  the  fevere  ilridlures  of  that  acute  and 
learned  nonconformift.  His  next  publication  was  his  courfe 
of  fermons  at  Boyle’s  ledlure,  preached  in  the  years  1730, 
3731,  and  1732,  and  given  to  the  world  in  2 vols.  8vo.  in 
1733.  In  this  work  he  dates  the  evidence  of  our  religion 
from  the  O.  T.  ; vindicates  the  Chrillian  interpretation  of 
■ the  ancient  prophecies  ; and  points  out  the  hillorical  chain 
and  connexion  of  thefe  prophecies.  In  the  preface,  he  af- 
ferts  the  authority  of  Mofes,  as  an  infpired  hiftorian  and  law- 
giver. Befides  the  writings  already  enumerated,  Dr.  Berri- 
man  printed  a number  of  occafional  iermons.  He  departed 
this  life  at  his  houfe  in  London,  on  the  5th  of.  February 
1749 — 50,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  in  his  funeral 
fermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Ridley,  a great  charadler  is  given 
of  him,  both  as  a minifter  of  his  parifh,  and  as  a private 
Chrillian.  His  piety  was  unaffected  and  fincere  ; and  his 
benevolence  extenfive.  In  tire  year  of  his  deceafe,  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  fermons  were  publifhed  in  8vo.,  under  the  title 
of  “ Chrillian  DoCtrjnes  and  Duties  explained  and  recom- 
mended and  in  1763,  19  fermons  appeared  in  one  volume, 
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under  the  fame  title.  “'With  refpcct  to  Dr.  Bemman's 
practical  difeourfes,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  grave, 
weighty,  and  ufeful,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  pious  and 
virtuous  difpofitions  ; but  when  he  treats  on  the  power, 
rights,  and  dignity  of  the  priefthood,  or  on  dodtrines  which 
have  been  greatly  difputed,  different  opinions  will  be  formed, 
according  to  the  different  l’entiments  of  his  readers.”  Bio-'-. 
Brit. 

BERRINGEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  dillridl  of  Haffelt.  The  place  contains  646,  and  the 
canton  10,360  inhabitants  : the  territory  includes  232 1 ki- 
liometres  and  9 communes. 

BERRY,  Bacca,  a grain,  fruit,  or  feed,  produced  by  fe~ 
veral  herbs,  trees,  and  ferubs,  thence  called  “ bacciferous,” 
for  the  confervation  and  reproduction  of  their  kind.  Some 
define  berries  as  a fruit  fmailer  than  apples,  growing  in 
bunches,  but  not  fo  thick  or  clofe  as  grapes.  Others,  a foft, 
fielhy,  fucculent  fruit,  having  Hones  or  kernels  within  them. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  laurels,  olives,  currants,  and  the  like. 
The  berry,  or  bacca,  in  a ftriCt  fenfe,  denotes  a pulpy  peri- 
cardium without  valves,  in  which  the  feeds  are  naked.  See 
Bacca. 

Berries  are  of  various  fizes,  forms,  properties,  and  uf.s, 
according  to  the  plants  whereon  they  grow. — Some  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  as  juniper-berries,  buckthorn-berries,  &c. 
Others  in  dyeing,  as  French  or  yellow  berries,  &c.  The  yel- 
low berry-wafe  may  be  thus  prepared  : take  a pound  of  the 
French  berries,  and  put  them  to  a gallon  of  water,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  alum;  boil  them  an  hour  in  a pewter  veffel, 
and  filter  off  the  fluid;  put  them  again  into  the  boiler, and  eva- 
porate the  fluid  till  the  colour  appear  of  the  required  flrei  gth. 

Burry -Bearing  Alder.  See  Rhamnus  Frangula. 

Berry,  Avignon.  See  Avignon. 

Berry,  Ale.  See  Ale. 

Berry,  in  Geography , a province  of  France,  before  the 
revolution,  now  comprehended  Under  the  departments  of 
Indre  and  Cher,  of  which  Bourgcs  was  the  capital  ; bounded 
on  the  north  by  Orleannois,  on  the  fouth  by  Bourbom  ois 
and  Marche,  on  the  call  by  Nivernois,  and  on  the  well  by 
Poitou.  Berry  was  divided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower, 
and  extended  about  90  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  73 
from  eall  to  weft  ; it  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  as  the 
Loire,  Creufe,  Cher,  Indre,  &c.  enjoys  a temperate  air;  is 
fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  hemp,  flax,,  and  pafturage  ; 
and  contains  feveral  Hone  quarries,  and  fome  mines  of  filver, 
iron,  and  ochre.  Befides  the  trade  in  wine,  carried  on  at 
Bourges,  the  principal  commerce  of  this  province  confifls  in 
fat  cattle  fent  to  Paris,  and  the  great  number  of  fheep,  which 
produce  fine  wool,  manufadtured  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Berry  there  are  two  kinds  of  manufactures;  one 
for  clothsand  ferges,  and  theother  forknitand  wove  dockings. 

Berry  Haven , lies  about  a mile  fouth  of  the  entrance 
into  Donnegal  haven,  on  the  weH  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  5 
miles  N.N.E.  from  the  haven  of  Ballylhannon. 

Berry  Head , a noted  promontory  on  the  fouth  coaH  of 
Devon, being  the  fouth-weft  limit  of  Torbay,  and  running  far 
out  fouth  into  the  lea.  Off  this  head,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
entrance  into  the  bay,  is  a rock,  called  Berry-rock. 

Berry’s  IJlands , a fmall  duller  of  illands  on  the  north- 
weft  point  of  the  great  Bahama  bank,  in  the  channel  of  Pro- 
vidence. N.  lat.  250  30'.  W.  long.  750  40'. 

BERSABA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Beer-Sheba. 

BERSABORA,  a large,  ftrong,  and  populous  town  of 
Perfia. 

BERSARII,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  a kind  of 
hunters,  or  fportfmen,  who  purfued  wild  beads  in  forefts  and 
chafes.  The  word  feems  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin 
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berfare , “ to  fhoot  with  a bow.”  On  which  principle  it 
fhould  properly  denote  archers  only,  or  bowmen.  Or  it 
might  be  derived  from  berfa,  the  “ fence  or  pales  of  a park.” 
In  which  view  it  fhould  primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or 
poach  in  parks  or  forefts. 

Hincmar  fpeaks  of  a kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  under  the  denomination  of  berf cirri,  veltrarii, 
and  beverarii.  Spelman  takes  the  firft  to  denote  thofe  who 
hunted  the  wolf;  thefecond,  thofe  who  had  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  the  hounds  for  that  ufe  ; and  the  third,  thofe  who 
hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSCHETZ,or  Berscheszh,  in  Geography,  a little 
town  of  Carniola,  feated  on  a high  rock  near  the  Adriatic 
fea,  and  containing  a fmall  harbour.  In  this  place  is  pro- 
duced a thick  and  fweet  wine,  of  a black  red  colour. 

BERSELLO,  or  Brisello,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  feated  on  the  Po.  It  was  taken  by 
the  imperial  troops  under  prince  Eugene  in  1702,  and 
by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Vendome  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  emperor  Otho  died  here,  after  his  defeat 
by  the  army  of  Vitellius.  The  town  is  fmall,  but  fortified  ; 
27  miles  north-weft  of  Modena.  N.  lat.  44°  55'.  E.  long. 
io°  30k 

BERSHEK,  a mountain  of  Perfia,  on  the  north-weft 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Zurra,  noted  for  a fire-temple,  the  refort 
of  the  Guebres. 

BERSIMA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  in 
Mefopotamia,  feated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
iouth-weft  of  Nicephorium. 

BERSKOI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Siberia,  20  miles 
north -eaft  of  Kolivan. 

BERSTADT,  a fmall  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Olmutz. 

BERT.  See  Brit. 

BERTAUT,  John,  in  Biography,  an  early  French  poet 
of  reputation,  was  born  either  at  Caen,  or  at  Conde,  in 
Perche,  in  1552  ; and  being  known  at  court  by  his  wit,  was 
appointed  firft  almoner  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  private  fe- 
cretary  and  reader  to  Plenry  III.  and  was  much  efteemed 
by  Henry  IV.  in  whofe  converfion  he  was  eminently  inftru- 
mental.  In  1594,  he  was  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  and,  in 
1606,'  bifiiop  of  Seez.  After  his  advancement  to  this  fee, 
his  conduct  was  irreproachable,  though  fome  blame  attached 
to  him,  becaufe,  inftead  of  fuppreiTing  the  free  poems  of  his 
youth,  he  publilhed  them  with  the  pious  pieces  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.  He  died  in  161 1.  As  a poet,  he  is  flated  to 
have  been  more  natural  and  clear  than  Ronfard,  more  forci- 
ble than  Delportes,  and  more  ingenious  and  polilhed  than 
either  of  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  his  ftanzas  are  faid 
to  poffefs  the  eafe  and  elegance  of  a more  refined  period. 
His  fondnefs  for  point,  with  which  his  pieces  abound,  he 
feems  to  have  derived  from  his  attachment  to  Seneca.  His 

Poetic  Works”  were  printed  in  1620,  Paris,  8vo.  He 
left  alfo  a tranflation  of  fome  books  of  St.  Ambrofe,  con- 
troverfial  trails,  fermons,  and  afuneral  oration  for  Henry  IV. 
Nouv.  Diil.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

BERTH,  in  Sea  Language.  See  Birth. 

BERTHEAU,  Charles,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
French  proteftant  divine,  was  born  at  Montpelier,  in  1660, 
and  after  having  ftudied  philofophy  and  divinity,  partly  in 
France,  and  partly  in  Holland,  was  admitted  a minifter  in 
the  fynod  of  Vigan  in  1681.  His  firft  fettlement  was  as 
pallor  to  the  church  at  Montpelier,  whence  he  removed  to 
be  minifter  of  the  church  at  Paris,  which  met  at  Charenton. 
Upon  the  revocation  of  the  ediil  of  Nantes,  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  in  1686,  was  chofen  one  of  the  minifters 
of  the  Walloon  church  in  Threadneedle-ftreet,  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated,  with  very  general  applaufe,  for 


44  years.  He  died,  much  regretted,  in  December  1732. 
He  was  diftinguifhed  by  found  judgment,  by  a retentive  me- 
mory, fo  that  he  is  laid  never  to  have  forgotten  any  thing 
which  he  had  feen,  read,  or  heard,  by  his  accurate  and  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  ecclefiallical  hiftory,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence as  a preacher.  Two  volumes  of  his  fermons  Have  been 
printed  in  French  ; the  firft  in  1712,  and  the  fecond  at  Am- 
lterdam,  where  the  former  was  reprinted,  1730.  Gen.Didd. 

BERTHEAUME  Point,  in  Geography,  the  weft  limit 
of  the  bay  fo  called  about  U league  eaft  from  St.  Mat- 
thew’s point,  without  the  entrance  into  the  road  of  Breft. 
Within  the  point,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay,  are  the  caftie 
and  rock  of  Bertheaume. 

BERTPIEVIN,  S r.,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Laval,  of  a league  weft  of  Laval. 

BERTHING,  in  the  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  railing 
or  bringing  up  of  fhip-fides.  Thus  they  fay,  a clinker  hath 
her  lides  berthed  up  before  any  beam  is  put  into  her. 

BERTHOLZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  5 miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Zwelt. 

BERTLIONCELLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dff- 
tridl  of  Bellefme,  1 3 miles  north-eaft  of  Bellefme. 

BERTI,  John-Laurencb,  in  Biography,  an  Augnftin 
monk,  was  born  in  1696  at  Seravezza,  a village  in  Tufcany, 
and  upon  being  called  to  Rome  by  his  fuperiors,  was  ap- 
pointed affiftant  general  of  his  order  in  Italy,  and  prefect 
of  the  angelic  library.  In  a great  work,  entitled  “ De 
Difciplinis  Theologicis,”  printed  at  Rome,  in  8 vols.  410. 
he  appears  to  have  adopted  tha  fentiments  of  St.  Augiftin, 
which  involved  him  in  a controverfy  with  the  Jefuits,  qnd 
caufed  him  to  be  denounced  to  pope  Benedict  XIV.  as  a dii- 
ciple  of  Baius  and  Janfenius.  Againft  this  charge  he  de- 
fended himfelf  in  a learned  apology,  comprehending  2 vols. 
4to.  He  afterwards  compofed  in  Latin  an  “ Ecclefiallical 
Hiftory,”  in  7 vols.  4to.,  which  was  afterwards  abridged  in 
one  volume,  8vo.  In  this  work  he  reprelents  the  pope  as 
fupreme  monarch  and  arbiter  of  all  kingdoms  and  empires. 
He  alio  wrote  many  other  works,  fome  of  which  are  Italian 
poems,  all  of  which  were  publilhed  together  at  V enice  in 
folio.  He  wasinvited  by  Francis  I.  grand-duke  of  Tufcany, 
to  Pifa,  and  received  a confiderabie  penfion,  with  a pro- 
fefforfnip  in  the  univerfity,  under  the  title  of  “ Imperial 
theologift,”  and  here  he  died,  in  1766,  much  lamented  by 
his  colleagues.  Nouv.  Died.  Hift. 

BERTIE,  in  Geography,  a maritime  county  or  Ame- 
rica, in  North  Carolina,  and  Edenton  diftrict,  having  for 
its  fouth  boundary  the  Roanoke,  and  on  the  eaft  Albe- 
marle found.  In  this  county  is  fituated  the  ancient  Indian 
tower  of  Tufcarora.  It  contains  12,606  perfons,  of  whom 
5141  are  Haves. 

BERTIERA,  in  Botany , derives  its  name  from  M.  Ber- 
tier  of  France,  and  was  fo  called  in  honour  of  him,  by  M. 
Aublet.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  304.  Aubl.  69.  Juff.  200. 
Clafs  and  order, pentandria  monogynia.  Nat.  Grd.  Contortce , 
Lin.  Rubiacea,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx,  perianth  turbinate, 
five-toothed.  Cor.  onepetalled;  tube  fiiort ; mouth  villofe  ; 
border  five -cleft;  clefts  ovate,  acute,  fpreading.  St  am.  fila- 
ments five,  very  Ihort,  inferted  into  the  tube  beneath  tha 
orifice  ; anthers  linear,  eredd.  FIJI.  germ  roundilh,  inferior, 
crowned  by  a gland ; ftyle  filiform  ; ftigmr.  two-plaited. 
Per.  berry  globofe,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx 
two-celled.  Seeds  very  many',  roundilh,  affixed  to  the  dilfe- 
piment. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  turbinate,  five-toothed.  Cor.  tube  Ihort, 
with  a villofe  mouth  5 berry  globofe,  inferior,  two-celled, 
many-feeded. 

Specie*, 
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•Species,  I.  B.  guianenfs.  Aublet.  Guian.  180.  t.  6g. 
This  is  a fimib  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  human  arm  ; branches  oppofite,  knotty,  tomentole  ; 
leaves  oppofite,  ovate, acuminate,  and  tomentoie  underneath  ; 
petioles  {Sort,  convex  beneath,  channelled  above  ; ltipulcs 
item-clafping,  two-lobed  ; flowers  in  terminating  racemes  ; 
corolla  white.  Found  by  Aublet  in  the  wood  of  Aroura, 
in  Guiana,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  the  month  of  June. 
Marty  n. 

BERTIN, Nicholas, in  Biography,  an  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1667  ; and  after  iludying  under  forne 
of  the  principal  artifts,  ar.d  gaining,  at  the  age  of  18  years, 
the  prize  of  merit  in  tiie  academy,  was  fent  to  Rome  for 
further  improvement,  where  he  acquired  a good  tafte  for 
compofition,  and  it!  .Lombardy  he  completed  iiis  knowledge 
of  colouring.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
made  academician  in  1703,  and  profeffor  in  1705.  His 
drawing  was  correct  ; his  invention  ready  in  all  forts  of  Sub- 
jects ; and  he  painted  in  a ftrong,  pleafing,  and  finifhed  ftyle. 
Pie  was  much  employed  by  Loirs  XIV.  ; and  his  perform- 
ances were  valued  and  fought  after  by  foreigners.  He  ex- 
celled more  in  fmall  works  than  great  ones  ; and  from  this 
circumftance,  and  fome  others,  he  was  referred  only  to  the 
fecond  rank  of  arti Its.  Among  his  moll  confiderable  per- 
formances we  may  reckoWthe  ceiling  at  the  chateau  of  Plef- 
fis  St.  Pierre,  the  fubjedt  of  which  was  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  an  hiftorical  compofition,  reprefenting  the  bap- 
tilin  of  the  eunuch  of  the  queen  of  Candace,  by  St.  Philip. 
He  temper  was  referved,  and  he  was  much  addidted  to 
religion.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1736.  Pilkington.  Gen. 

Biog. 

BERTIN,  Joseph,  Exu p ere,  was  born  at  Tremblay, 
j^n  the  department  of  Rennes,  June  28th,  1712.  Hav- 
ing  gone  through  the  ulual  courfe  of  ftudy,  in  anatomy, 
phyiiology,  and  theraupeutics,  he  was  created  dodtor  in 
medicine  at  Pans,  in  1740.  The  following  year  he  pub- 
liihed  “ Non  datur  imagination^  maternae  in  foetum  ac- 
tio,” combating  an  opinion,  which  had  long  prevailed,  that 
the  imagination  of  the  mother  had  the  power  of  mark- 
ing and  disfiguring  the  feetus  in  utero.  His  next  produdtion, 
which  is  much  commended  by  Haller,  is  a treatife  on 
“Olteology,”  in  4 vols.  121110.  The  bones  of  the  head  are 
deferibed  more  exadlly  and  minutely,  Haller  fays,  than  in 
any  other  work  extant.  Abo\)t  the  fame  time,  he  had  a long, 
but  not  very  interefting  difpute,  with  Monf.  Ferrein,  on  the 
formation  of  the  voice.  In  the  year  1764,  he  ioined  Me  firs. 
Le  Bas,  Petit,  and  others,  in  defending  the  caufe  of  Ma- 
dame Renne,  who  had  been  delivered  of  a male  child  ten 
months  and  twenty  days  after  the  deceafe  of  her  huiband, 
and  who  wifhed  to  get  the  child  acknowledged  as  his.  Ber- 
tin,  with  his  coadjutors,  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  as  a prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  no  fixed  term  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  that,  according  as  the  conftitution  of  the  parents  was 
more  or  lefs  vigorous,  a greater  or  lefs  portion  of  time  might 
be  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  foetus.  A child  might 
be  ripe,  and  fit  for  the  birth,  they  maintained,  at  the  end 
of  the  feventh  month,  if  the  parties  enjoyed  great  ftrength 
of  conftitution  ; or  in  an  oppofite  ftate  of  them,  it  might 
require  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  or  more  months,  to  fit  it  for  ex- 
clufion.  This  dodtrine  was  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed  by 
recurring  to  a great  number  of  cafes  and  obfervations, 
and  to  the  decifions  of  the  courts,  of  which  they  produced 
feveral,  legitimate  children,  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month  after  conception.  Recourfe 
was  alfo  had  to  the  hillories  of  monftrous  births,  to  fhew 
the  aberrations  of  nature.  Thel'e  arguments  and  cafes  were 
ably  and  judicioufly  oppofed  by  M.  Louis.  The  cafes  ad- 
duced by  his  antagoniits  were  Ihewn  to  be  defective  in  evi- 


dence, .and  though  he  admitted  that  the  time  of  geftation  in 
women,  as  well  as  in  animals,  might  be  protradted  for  a few 
days,  yet  he  much  doubted  whether,  in  any  inftance,  it  had 
been  extended  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  month,  or  at  the  molt 
to  more  than  two  or  three  days  beyond  that  term.  In  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  he  cited  the  authority  of  fome  of  the 
ablcft  philofophers,  phyficians,  and  lawyers  ; and  the  court, 
according  to  this  determination,  declared  the  child  to  be  il- 
legitimate. Though  the  court  in  this  decifion  were  proba- 
bly influenced  by  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  the 
huiband  being  76  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  the  laft  month  in  Inch  a ftate  as  to  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  conjugal  rites,  yet  the  arguments  and  authori- 
ties adduced  by  M.  Louis,  mull. have  had  great  weight  with 
them,  and  well  deferve  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  deciding  on 
general  principles,  what  is  the  utmoft  term  to  which  a wo- 
man may  carry  a living  child.  M.  Bertin  was  author  of  fe- 
veral diflertations,  principally  on  anatomical  fubjedts,  which 
were  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  other  philofophical  and  medical  journals  and 
tranfadtions ; the  titles  and  accounts  of  which  are  given  by 
Haller,  in  his  Bib.  Anatom. 

BERTINCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Arras.  The  place  contains  1275, 
and  the  canton  13,035  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes 
1 1 2^  kiliometres  and  1 7 communes. 

BERTINORO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
church,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Ravenna ; feated 
on  a hill,  and  defended  by  a citadel,  15  miles  fouth  of 
Ravenna. 

BERTIUS,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher, was  born  at  Berveren,  a village  in  Flanders,  in  1565, 
and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  in  Eng- 
land. Having  travelled  through  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, he  fettled  at  Leyden,  where  he  became  profeflbr  of 
philofopby  ; but  after  occupying  this  poll  for  26  years,  he 
was  expelled  for  joining  the  Arminian  party.  Upon  his  ex- 
pulfion  he  migrated  to  Paris,  where  he  abjured  the  proteft- 
ant  religion  in  1620,  and  was  made  cofmographer  to  the 
king,  and  profefior-royal  extraordinary  of  mathematics. 
He  died  in  1629.  His  principal  works  are  “ Theatrum  Geo- 
graphite Veteris,”  Amft.  2 vols.  fol.  1618,  1619;  which 
is  a collection  of  the  works  of  almoft  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, illuftrated  by  notes,  and  efteemed  a valuable  pub- 
lication ; “ Introductio  in  univerfam  G-eographiam;”  “Com- 
ment. Rerum  Germanic,  lib.  iii.”  Amft.  i2mo.  1635,  con- 
taining a good  defeription  of  Germany,  and  a map  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  ; “ Notitia  Epilcopatuum  Gallitc,” 
Par.  fol.  1625  ; “ De  Aggeribus  et  Pontibus,”  Par.  8vo. 
1629.  The  works  above  enumerated  are  held  in  high  eili- 
mation  by  geographers.  We  may  add  “ Uluftr.  Virorum. 
Epift.  feiedt.  fuperiori  fteculo  feript.  vel  a Belgis  vel  ad  Bel- 
gas,”  8vo.  1617.  Bertius  alfo  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  the 
controverfy  between  the  Gomarilts  and  Arminians,  and 
publifhed  difeourfes  on  various  occafiorss.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hift. 

BERTON  Road,  in  Geography,  lieswithin  Dalkeyifland, 
at  the  fouth  point  of  the  entrance  into  Dublin  bay,  Ireland. 

BERTONA,  Eertonia,  Berthona,  Barton,  or 
Berton,  properly  denotes  that  part  of  a country  farm 
where  the  Saras  and  other  inferior  offices  Hand,  and  wherein 
the  cattle  are  foddered,  and  other  bufinefs  is  managed. 
Berton  is  alfo  ufed  to  ftgnify  a farm,  as  diftindt  from  a ma- 
nor. Du-Cange.  In  fome  parts  of  the  weft  of  England, 
they  call  a great  farm  a berton,  and  a fmall  one  a living . 
Hence  alio  bertonarii  was  anciently  ufed  lor  thofe  we  now- 
call  farmers,  or  tenants  of  bertons. 
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BERTONCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltrict  of  Bouray,  10  miles  north-eaft  of  Metz. 

BERTRAM,  Cornelius  Bon aventure,  in  Biogra- 
phy, a learned  orientalill,  was  born  at  Thonars,  in  Poitou, 
in  153 t,  and  became  profelTor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  and 
afterwards  at  Laufanne,  where  he  died  in  1594.  His 
works  are  “ A DilTertation  on  the  Republic  of  the  lie- 
brews,”  8vo.  Geneva,  1580,  and  Leyd.  1641  ; “ A Re- 
vifion  of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,”  Gen.  1588,  which 
is  more  correct  and  liberal  than  the  other,  and  is  uied  by  the 
Calviniits  at  the  prefent  time  ; “ A new  edition  of  Page, in’s 
Treafure  of  the  Sacred  Tongue  “ Parallel  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  Languages  ;”  and  “ Lucubrationes  Frankenda- 
lenfes,”  Frank.  1586.  He  contributed  alio  to  the  edition 
of  Mercerus’s  comment  on  the  book  of  Job.  Gen.  Diet. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hilt. 

BERTRAND,  Gabriel,  a furgeon  of  eminence  at 
Paris,  publifhed,  in  1610,  in  8vo.  “ A Refutation  of  tire 
Errors  contained  in  Guillemeau’s  Defcription  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Human  Body,”  which  is  much  commended  by 
Portal;  alfo  “ Les  Verites  Anatomiques  et  Chirurgicales 
des  Organes  de  la  Refpiration,  et  des  artificieux  moyens  dont 
la  nature  fe  fert  pour  la  preparation  de  Pair,”  Paris,  1629, 
i2mo.  He  had  obferved  pus  formed  in  the  cheft  to  be  ab- 
forbed  and  conveyed  out  of  the  body  with  the  urine.  Hal- 
ier. Bib.  Anatom. 

Bertrand,  John  Baptist,  born  at  Antigues, July  12th 
1670,  was  member  of  the  academy  at  Marfeilles,  where  he 
alio  pradtifed  medicine  with  reputation  and  fuccefs.  He 
publifhed  “ An  Hiltorical  Account  of  the  Plague,”  which 
defolated  that  city  in  the  year  1719,  of  which  he  was  wit- 
nefs  ; alfo  “ Letters  addreffed  to  M.  Deidier  on  the  Caufes 
of  Mufcular  Motion ;”  and  “ Dilfertations  on  the  Eflfedts 
of  Sea  Air.”  He  died  September  10,  1752,  aged  82  years. 
Eloy.  Di£t.  Hilior. 

Bertrand  de  Comminges,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  dillridt  of  St.  Gaudens.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  the  bifhop  of  Comminges  ; 
diftant  3 miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Gaudens.  Its  population 
is  eftimated  at  639,  and  that  of  the  canton  at  8165  perfons. 
Its  territory  comprehends  137-5  kiliometres,  and  18  com- 
munes. 

BERTRANDI,  Ambrose,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
anatomift  and  furgeon  of  Turin,  where  he  was  born,  Oc'tober 
8,  1733.  Shewing  early  marks  of  an  uncommon  genius  and 
talents  for  his  profeffion,  he  was  fent  by  his  fovereign  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  London,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
improvements  making  in  thefe  places.  At  London,  he  was 
for  fix  months  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr.  Bromfield,  then  at 
the  head  of  his  profeffion.  Having  employed  three  years  in  his 
travels,  in  1754  he  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  was  preferred 
to  the  offices  of  profelTor  extraordinary,  and  principal  fur- 
geon to  the  king.  In  1748,  he  publifhed,  in  8vo.  “ Dif- 
fertationes  duce  anatomies,  de  hepate,  et  de  oculo,”  which 
have  conliderable  merit.  But  his  principal  work  was  pub- 
hfhed  at  Nice  in  1763,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  “ Trattato 
della  operazioni  di  chirurgia,”  in  which  he  has  deferibed  the 
manner  of  performing  the  principal  operations  in  furgery. 
The  work  was  tranllated  into  French  by  M.  Sober,  and 
publifned  at  Paris,  in  1769,  with  engravings.  He  died  in 
1765,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  Hail.  Bib.  Chir.  Eloy. 
Dift.  Hill. 

BER.TROMONTIER,  in  Geography,  atown  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltridt  of  St.  Die,  4 miles  ealt  of  St,  Die. 

- BERVA,  a diltridt  of  Africa,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
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country  called  “ Kiaferak”  by  the  Arabians,  and  by  us 
“ Cafraria.”  See  Brava.  ' 

BERVAN,  a town  of  Alia,  in  Tartary,  in  the  Kingdom- 
of  Thibet,  near  the  lake  Bervan,  which  lake  is  laid  to  be 
40  leagues  long  and  between  30  and  34  broad. 

BERVIE,  or  I n v e r b e r.v i e , a royal  burgh  in  the  county^ 
of  Kincardine,  Scotland.  N.  lat.  56°  44'.  W.  long.  20  4'.- 
It  is  feated  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  at  the  mtuith  of  the 
river  Bervie, . called  Bervie  bay,  which  forms  a fmaU 
harbour  for  fifhing-boats.  This  town  was  conllituted  a 
royal  burgh  in  1342,  by  charter  from  king  David,  who,- 
being  at  lea,  was  forced  in  here  by  llrefs  of  weather,  and 
kindly  received  and  entertained  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
place  where  he  landed  is  Hill  called  cralg  David.  In  15954 
James  VI.- renewed  the  charter,  with  all  its  former  privileges 
and  immunities.  This  town  has  loll  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
trade  and  commerce,  and  many  of  its  houfes  are  fallen  to 
decay.  Moll  of  the  fiihermen  who  frequented  this  port  are 
removed  to  Gourdon,  a village  about  two  miles  fouth,  where 
they  enjoy  a more  eligible  fituation.  Frefh  water  has  lately 
been  brought  into  the  town  by  means  of  pipes,  and  a new 
bridge  has  been  recently  thrown  acrofs  the  river  Bervie. 
The  population  of  the  borough  is  about  607  perfons. 

BERVINE,  a river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  paffes  bv 
Dalem,  and  runs  into  the  Meufe,  near  Yifet. 

BERVISCH,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  the 
Hollanders  call  the  lump-lilh ; cyclopterus  lumpus  of  1 finnseus. 

BERULLE,  Peter  de,  in  Biography,  cardinal  and 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  in 
France,  was  born  at  Serilly  near  Troyes,  in  1575,  and  edu- 
cated with  a view  to  the  ecclefialtical  profeffion,  Hr  11  among 
the  Jefuits,  and  afterwards  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where 
he  was  diitinguilhed  by  his  proficiency  in  literature,  and  by 
the  amiablenels  of  his  difpoiition.  Such  were  his  attainments 
in  dodtrinal  and  controverfial  divinity,  that  he  bore  a princi- 
pal part  in  tlieconference  at  Fontainbleau,  in  1600,  between 
cardinal  du  Perron  on  behalf  of  the  catholics,  and  du  Fiel- 
ds Mornay  on  the  fide  of  the  protellants.  At  this  time  he 
was  almoner  to  king  Henry  IV. ; and  in  1 604,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  bringing  over  a colony  of  Carmelites  from  Spain, 
and  fettling  them  at  Paris  ; of  this  order  he  was  conllituted 
fuperior-general.  The  fir  ft  foundations  of  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory  of  .Telus  were  laid  by  him  in  161 1,  and  from 
this  inllitution  he  derived  the  greatefl  honour.  See  Ora- 
tory. After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  Bernlle  was  chief 
of  the  council  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and 
he  took  an  adtive  part  in  promoting  conciliatory  meafures 
between  the  contending  parties  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIII.  In  1624,  he  was  deputed  on  a commilfion  to 
Rome,  to  folicit  a difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Henrietta  Maria,  to  Charles  I.  of  England;  he  was  ap- 
pointed her  confelTor,  and  accompanied  her  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the  throne.  But  as  he  ftrenoully  and  inflexibly  main- 
tained her  llipulated  rights,  he  contributed  in  fome  meafure 
to  the  mifehief  that  refulted  from  this  impolitic  union,  and 
at  length  incurred  the  reproach  of  a difmilLI.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham,  as  he  fays,  complained  of  him  to  the  king: 
of  having  confpired  again!!  his  life  and  fortune.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  adtive  in  urging  the  proceedings 
againlt  the  Calvinifts  at  Rochelle.  Having  refufed  feveral 
rich  benefices  and  bifhoprics,  he  was  nominated  cardinal  by 
Urban  VIII.,  without  his  knowledge,  in  1627  ; but  he  con- 
tinued his  abltemious  and  mortified  mode  of  living;  and  at 
length,  exhaulled  by  his  labours  and  aufterities,  he  died 
during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  Oct.  2,  1629.  His  nume- 
rous pieces  in  controverfial  theology  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  folio,  in  1644,  and  have-lince  appeared- 
in  two  other  editions.  Gen.  Didt. 
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BERUS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrlct  of  Sar-Louis,  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  Sar-Louis. 

Berus,  in  Zoology.  Coluber  berus  is  the  common  Euro- 
pean v/per.  Linnjeus,  who,  in  describing  the  amphibia  fer- 
pentes,  conceived  it  quite  fufiieient  to  di  fling  uifh  all  the  lpe- 
cies  of  the  feveral  genera  included  in  that  order,  by  the  num- 
ber of  abdominal  leuta,  or  plates  on  the  belly,  and  the  feales 
"-on  the  tail,  dates  them  at  146 — 39.  Fn.  Suec.  Amoen. 
Acad.  &c.  The  opinion  entertained  in  this  refpedl  by  that 
eminent  natnrallft,  we  perceive  from  later  obfervations  on 
the  fpecies  he  deferibes,  was  not  perfectly  correft  This  is 
exemplified  for  pittance  in  the  common  viper,  in  which  both 
the  abdominal  plates  and  caudal  feales  are  liable  to  vary  in 
point  of  number  ; one  writer  {peaks  of  the  viper  having  14S 
• — 42,  Weigel,  &c.  ; another  (Scopoli)  mentions  177 — 68, 
See.  Notwithftanding  therefore  the  example  of  Linnaeus  to 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  but  approve  of  characters  taken  ra- 
ther from  the  various  marks,  fpots,  and  other  linking  par- 
ticulars in  the  general  appearance  of  the  fpecies  in  this  order, 
as  Linnaeus  has  done  himfelf  in  the  reptile  tribe.  Dr.  Shaw 
feems  alio  to  prefer  the  latter,  conlidering  the  number  of 
plates  on  the  belly,  and  feales  on  the  tail,  in  a fecondary 
point  of  view.  He  thus  deferibes  the  common  viper:  Co- 
luber cinereus,  maculis  capitis  biloba,  vitta  dorfali  atra  den- 
tato  repanda.  Cinereous  viper,  with  a bilobate  fpot,  and  a 
black  ttexuous  zigzag  bend  down  the  back. 

Gmelin,  in  the  Syftema  Naturae,  has  four  varieties  of  co- 
luber berus;  namely,  (p. ) a native  oi  India,  in  which  the 
fpots  along  the  back  are  roundilh  and  confluent,  fo  as  to 
form  almott  one  continued  ttripe  ; tliofe  fpots  near  the  tail 
are  difpofed  tranfverfely.  In  the  illand  of  St.  Euitace,  an- 
other variety  (7.)  is  alfo  found,  of  a fubrufous  colour,  with 
the  head  variegated,  and  the  neck  (lender.  ($.)  This  inha- 
bits India,  and  is  diltinguilhed  by  having  the  arch  of  the 
occiput,  or  hind  head,  intercepting  a white  fpot.  The 
fourth  fort  (e.)  has  ai  aggregated  fpot  of  many  parts  on 
the  head  ; and  is  a native  of  the  Celebes.  Figures  of  all 
thefe  varieties  of  coluber  berus  are  to  be  found  in  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Seba. 

The  common  viper  of  Europe  and  northern  Afia  is  the 
fame  as  that  found  in  this  country.  With  us,  the  viper  fel- 
dom  exceeds  the  length  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet. 
Pennant  tells  us,  he  once  faw  a female  viper  almott  three 
feet  in  length,  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  females 
are  ufually  one  third  larger  than  the  males.  The  colour, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  of  a ttlverv  greyifh,  or  tawny  brown, 
paler  or  more  vivid  in  different  individuals,  and  fometimes 
blackifti  all  over ; blit  in  all  thefe  varieties  the  fpots  are 
pretty  nearly  the  fame,  the  back  being  marked  with  a 
chain  or  feries  of  rhomboidal  fpots  connected  with  each 
other,  and  forming  one  continued  indented  ttripe  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  A {tries  of  dark  or  dufky 
fpots  extends  likewile  along  each  fide  of  the  body  ; other 
fpots  appear  again  on  the  belly,  which  in  moil  fpecimens  is 
aimoft  entirely  black,  and  finely  gloffed  with  purple.  The 
fituation  of  the  fangs  proves  the  viper  to  be  one  of  the  poi- 
iuuous  kinds  of  ferpents ; they  are  fituated  on  each  fide  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  commonly  two  in 
number,  with  a few  fmaller  ones  near  them.  Petiver  de- 
icribes  a black  viper,  vipera  -Anglic a nigrans,  which  is 
thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  a dark  variety  of  the 
common  kind,  berus.  This,  however,  is  not  certain,  and  we 
ihould  hefitate  in  admitting  it  as  a variety  only,  fince  Lin- 
dens conlidered  it,  from  the  defeription  which  Petiver  has 
K>  ven,  as  the  coluber  prejler  of  his  Fauna  Suecica.  For  a 
further  account  of  coluber  berus,  fee  Viper. 


BERWICK,  North,  in  Geography,  a royal  borough  of 
Eaft  Lothian,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  in  Scotland. 
This  town  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  has  been  a feene  ot 
confiderable  manufacture  and  commerce,  but  is  now  reduced 
to  poverty,  its  harbour  being  in  ruins,  and  a few  cargoes  of 
grain  are  the  only  exports  from  its  quay.  Its  original  char- 
ter was  lott  or  deftroyed,  and  James  VI.  granted  it  a new 
one,  under  which  it  has  fince  been  governed.  The  parifii 
extends  about  three  miles  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  confitts 
wholly  of  arable  land,  except  a fine  conical  hill  called  North, 
Berwick  Law.  This  rifes  immediately  above  the  town, 
and  forms  a confpicuous  landmark  to  the  failors  who  navi- 
gate the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  ancient  cattle  cf  T'amtallan 
ttands  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  and  is  elevated  on  a 
high  rock,  three  of  whofe  fides  are  laved  by  the  furge  of  the 
fea,  and  the  fourth  guarded  by  a deep  fofle  and  drawbridge. 
See  Bass.  N.  lat.  56  40'.  W.  long.  2L 

Berwick,  commonly  called  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  is  a 
large  refpedlable  town,  lituated  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. From  its  having  been  a frontier  gavrifon  town,  long 
before  the  glorious  xra  of  the  union,  and  from  its  fituation 
on  the  fliore  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  bank  of  an  unforda- 
ble  river,  it  was  confidered,  when  in  poffefiion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  as  a key  to  England,  and  when  in  poffefiion  of  the 
Scots,  as  a key  to  their  own  country.  This  peculiarity  of 
fituation  rendered  it  a feene  of  repeated  fiege  and  devaluation. 
Berwick  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Tweed,  within  half  a mile  of  the  German  ocean  ; 336 
miles  north-weft  from  London  ; and  54  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Edinburgh.  N.  lat.  550  48'.  W.  long,  x" 45'.  The  ground, 
on  which  the  town  ttands,  rifes  gently  from  the  river,  and 
from  its  fouthern  afpeCt,  is  rendered  cheerful  by  the  fun. 
Its  circumference,  within  the  prefent  walls,  is  about  one  mile 
and  three  quarters,  but  the  circumference  of  the  old  walls 
extended  two  miles  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  yards.  The 
town  of  Berwick  is  mentioned  as  a place  of  ftrength  in  the 
reign  of  Ofbert,  one  of  the  laft  kings  of  Northumberland, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  It  was  fuc- 
cefiively  conquered  and  pcffeffed  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
until  the  Scottifh  king  Gregory,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Alfred  the  Great,  took  it  by  affault.  It  continued  part  of 
the  Scotch  dominions  till  about  the  year  IC98,  when  it  was 
given  by  Edgar  to  the  fee  of  Durham,  but  was  again  reftored 
to  the  Scots.  During  the  repeated  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland,  this  town  and  its  cattle  were  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  armies  of  each  kingdom,  and  in  each 
direful  conflict  fuffered  materially.  In  one  of  thefe,  between 
Alexander  of  Scotland  and  John  of  England,  the  greater 
part  was  deftroyed  by  the  latter,  who  made  it  a practice 
to  con  fume  the  houfe  every  morning  in  which  he  had  lodged 
the  preceding  night.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft  1291,  the  dates 
of  England  and  Scotland,  with  Edward  I.,  affemblcd  at 1 
Berwick,  to  fettle  the  claims  of  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Ba- 
liol  to  the  Scottifh  crown,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  on 
the  17th  of  the  following  November.  During  thefe  reigns 
Berwick  was  befieged  and  conquered  by  Edward  I. ; and 
the  confiidl  was  fo  great,  that  Matthew  of  Weftminfter  ilates 
the  loTs  of  the  Scots  to  amount  to  60,000  perfons.  An 
Englifh  parliament  was  fumrnoned  here  in  1396,  when  the 
Scotch  nobility  paid  homage  to  king  Edward.  In  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Robert  Bruce  collected  an  army  of  30,000 
combatants,  with  which  he  entirely  routed  and  difeomfited 
Edward  II.  and  his  army  near  Stirling  cattle.  This  hattle, 
commencing  on  Midfummer  day,  1314,  continued  feveral 
days,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  moil  authors,  that  the 
Englifh  fuffered  more  in  this  conteft  than  in  any  other  fince 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  in  this  battle 
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that  the  privy  feal  was  loll  ; and  Edward  i'ffued  a proclama- 
tion from  Berwick,  informing  his  fubjec^  of  the  circum- 
ftance.  Berwick  was  afterwards  a fcene  of  great  revelry 
and  rejoicings.  The  marriage  of  Joan,  frfter  to  Edward  III., 
with  David  of  Scotland,  was  performed  at  this  place  with 
great  pomp  and  orientations  fo'emnity.  In  fpite  of  t his  fa- 
mily alliance,  the  two  kingdoms  foon  returned  to  their  for- 
mer hollilities,  and  Berwick  became  the  feat  of  many  bat- 
tles and  deftrudlive  fieges.  It  was  feveral  times  afterwards 
in  the  poffefkon  of  each  country,  and  never  relinquifhed  by 
either  without  a vigorous  and  obftinate  refinance.  In  the 
reign  oi  Richard  III.  of  England,  and  James  III.  of  Scot- 
land, commiffioners  were  appointed  by  each  crown  to  afeer- 
tain  the  limits  of  Berwick  ; and  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
ground  in  difpute  ftiould  remain  uncultivated,  unbuilt,  and 
uninhabited.  But  in  1502,  this  agreement  was  annulled  by 
another,  which  ftipulated  that  the  town  and  caftle  fnould  be 
“ preferred  in  perpetual  peace,  friendfhip,  league,  and  con- 
federacy.” In  the  fame  year  was  folemnized  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  with  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland  ; but  this  circumllance  did  not  terminate 
the  jealoufies  and  animoiities  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as 
Edward  VI.  marched  to  Berwick  with  a large  force,  which 
was  augmented  by  a fleet  of  34  (hips,  30  tranfports,  and  a 
galley.  Thefe  lay  encamped  here  for  fome  time,  and  were 
deftined  to  invade  Scotland.  This  monarch,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland,  by  treaty,  made  Berwick  a county  town, 
and  declared  it  independent  of  both  Rates.  Queen  Elizabeth 
fortified  and  invefted  it  with  a ftrong  and  expenfive  military 
eftabliftiment,  confiding  of  980  men,  whofe  annual  falaries 
amounted  to  12,734k  19s.  2d.  All  this  was  abrogated, 
and  the  place  rendered  peaceable  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
who  was  proclaimed  at  Berwick,  in  the  year  1603,  king  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland.  The  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, in  1707,  terminated  the  long  feries  of  hoftilities, 
which  had  proved  fo  deftrutftive  to  the  commerce,  popula- 
tion, and  agriculture  of  the  borders,  and  to  this  place  in 
particular. 

Berwick,  though  originally  a Scots  town,  was  eredled 
into  an  Englifli  borough,  at  a very  early  period,  and  its  laft 
charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  ; under  which  the  burgeffes 
claim  their  various  privileges,  immunities,  &c.  as  well  as 
fome  large  territorial  poffeffions  and  domains.  It  has  an  ex- 
empt jurifdiftion,  and  is  independent  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  yet  it  is  not  a county 
in  itfelf.  Since  the  union,  it  has  been  partly  fubjedl  to  the 
Englifli  laws,  but  is  locally  regulated  by  its  own  code. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  four  bailiffs, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  aldermen.  Thefirft  is  annually 
eledled,  and  receives  look  during  his  mayoralty.  Two 
members  of  parliament  are  returned  from  this  town,  and  the 
number  of  electors  amounts  to  nearly  one  thoufand,  though 
not  more  than  feven  hundred  have  been  known  to  vote  at 
one  eledftion.  Several  man ufa&ures  are  eftabliflied  here  ; the 
principal  of  which  are  for  making  damafic  and  diaper, 
facking,  fail-cloth,  cotton  and  muflins,  ftockings,  carpets, 
felts,  hats,  boots,  {hoes  ; befides  feveral  others  connected 
with  the  (hipping  The  coaffing  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  Berwick  are  very  confiderable,  though  about  fixty 
years  fince,  only  two  final]  veffels  of  fifty  tons  each  were 
employed  between  this  place  and  London.  Now  about  40 
veffels  belong  to  this  port,  whofe  principal  lading  confifts  of 
falmon  and  eggs.  The  firft  are  moftly  caught  in  the  river 
Tweed,  whofe  fiflieries  afford  a great  revenue  to  the  propri- 
etors, and  give  employ  to  about  300  men.  The  falmon 
filhing  continues  from  the  10th  of  January  till  the  10th  of 
October,  during  which  time  above  40,000  kits  of  thefe  fifh, 


befides  a vaff  quantity  of  falmon  trout,  have  been  fent  to 
London.  The  latter  are  often  conveyed  alive  in  the  holds 
of  the  veffels.  About  80  boats  are  employed  on  the  Tweed  ; 
and  the  yearly  rentalsof  all  the  filhing  waters  amounttonearly 
10,000!.  The  article  of  eggs  is  alfo  a curious  and  lucrative 
branch  of  trade  ; they  are  brought  to  this  town  in  carts  and 
panniers  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  moftly 
parted  for  grocery  goods.  From  the  loth  of  October 
1797  to  the  joth  of  October  1798,  5254  chetts  of  eggs 
were  fent  hence  to  London.  The  vail  iacreafe  of  trade  at 
this  port  may  be  effimated  from  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue, 
which  has  rifen  in  the  laft  20  years  from  2000k  to  6000k  a 
year. 

It  was.  the  univerfal  practice,  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
to  boil  all  the  falmon  before  it  was  packed  up  in  the  kits  ; 
but  in  1788,  anew  mode  was  adopted,  and  has  continued, 
ever  fince.  This  confifts  in  packing  it  with  ice,  which 
being  wanted  in  great  quantities,  induced  the  merchants  to 
conftrudl  feveral  ice-houfes  near  the  town.  In  the  year 
1 798,  the  two  companies  of  Berwick  laid  in  7600  cart  loads, 
which  coft  them  about  450k  There  are  32  falmon  coopers 
in  this  town.  Four  modes  of  catching  labnon  are  pradtifed 
here  ; the  fweep,  the  {till,  the  bobb,  and  the  hanging  nets. 
(See  Salmon.)  Befides  the  falmon-fiftiery,  the  herring  and 
lobfter  fiftiery  employs  feveral  hands.  The  latter  are  caught 
in  cruives,  which  are  three  feet  in  length  and  one  and  a half 
in  height.  Thefe  have  a hole  at  each  end,  where  the  iob- 
fters  are  tempted  to  enter  for  the  inclofed  baits. 

The  Public  Buildings  are  the  governor’s  lioufe,  the  bar- 
racks, the  ordnance-houfe,  the  main-guard,  the  town-hall, 
refervoir,  church  vicar’s  houfe,  and  the  bridge  ; all  thefe 
are  conftrudled  with  ftone,  and  the  two  firft  were  built  in 
1719.  The  town  hall  is  a handfome  building  of  three  (lo- 
ries, with  an  ornamental  tower  and  fpire  at  one  end.  It  was 
built  from  the  defigns  of  Jofeph  Dodds,  and  fini filed  in 
1754.  The  church  was  built,  in  1652,  under  the  direction 
of  colonel  George  Fenwicke ; but  it  has  neither  tower  nor 
bells  : thefe  are  annexed  to  the  town  hall.  The  bridge  over 
the  Tweed  is  conllrudled  with  fine  hewn  ftone,  and  has  fif- 
teen fpacious  arches.  It  extends  1164  feet  in  length,  and 
17  in  width,  and  was  finiftied  building  Odlober  12,  1634, 
alter  a period  of  24  years  4 months  and  4 days,  from  the 
commencement. 

Here  are  a charity-fchool,  and  fix  free-fchools,  alfo  a cuf- 
tom-houfe and  excife-office.  Berwick  is  ftill  furrounded  with 
fortified  walls,  which  are  mounted  with  54  guns.  It  has 
four  principal  gates,  and  has  a complete  garrifon  eftablifh- 
ment,  to  which  Holy  ifland  is  an  appendage.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient  caftle, 
and  a pentagonal  bell  tower  near  it,  a fquare  fort  of  Magda- 
lane  fields,  entrenchments  on  the  top  of  Hallydowu  hill,  and 
an  old  pier  called  queen  Elizabeth’s  pier. 

Here  is  one  weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  and  one  annual 
fair  ; but  the  corporation  has  eftablifhed  three  annual  mark- 
ets, called  High  markets,  for  the  hiring  of  fervants,  and 
felling  of  horfes,  cattle,  &c.  Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  8vo.  1799. 

Berwick,  or  Ablotjlown,  a neat  town  of  America,  in 
York  county,  Pennfylvania,  at  the  head  of  Conewago 
creek,  103  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia,  23  miles  W. 
of  York,  and  26  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Harrilburg.  This  town 
is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  100  houfes,  and  a 
German  Lutheran,  and  Calvinift  church.  N.  lat.  39  34’. 

Berwick,  or  New  Berwick,  a finall  town  of  Northum- 
berland county,  in  Pennfylvania,  on  the  north-weftern  fide  of 
the  eaft  branch  of  Sufquehannah  river,  oppoiite  Nefcopeck 
falls  and  Nefcopeck  creek,  32^  miles  north-eaft  from  Nor- 
ik k 2 thumberland, 
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tbumberland  and  Sunbury,  at  the  junction  of  the  eaft  Avith 
i ae  welt  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  i6o  north -we it 
of  Philadelphia.  N.  lat.  410  3'. 

Berwick,  a townftiip  of  York  county,  and  diftriCt  of 
Maine,  containing  3894  inhabitants.  It  has  an  incorporated 
academy,  and  lies  on  the  eall  fide  of  Salmon  Fall  river,  7 
miles  N.  W.  of  York,  and  86  E.  by  N.  fi  ■om  Bofton. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a county  of  Scotland,  famous  in 
the  hiftorical  annals  of  Britain  for  the  many  defperate  bat- 
tles fought  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots  within  its  boun- 
daries. This  county  formerly  conftituted  about  half  of  the 
earldom  of  Dunbar  or  March,  and  is  generally  called  by  the 
country  people  Merfe.  It  is  nominally  divided  into  three 
diftriCts,  refpeCtively  called  Lauderdale,  Lammermuir,  and 
Merfe,  or  Marfh.  The  latter  comprehends  the  moll  beau- 
tiful fubdivifion,  and  follows  the  courfe  of  the  Tweed,  from 
the  foot  of  the  Elden  hills  to  within  a few  miles  of  Berwick. 
Lauderdale  is  the  valley  which  accompanies’  the  river 
Leader,  or  Lauder,  whofe  waters  are  celebrated  in  Scottifh 
long.  Lammermuir  comprehends  the  ridge  of  hills,  which 
feparates  this  county  from  eaft  Lothian,  and  is  chiefly  ap- 
propriated to  the  feeding  of  fheep  and  black  cattle.  This 
county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Haddingtonlhire,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Tweed, 
which  divides  it  from  Northumberland  in  England,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Roxbury,  Peebles,  and  Mid- 
lothian. Its  length  is  eftimated  at  32  miles,  and  breadth  at 
17  miles.  It  is  divided  into  32  parochial  diftriCts  ; and  be- 
tides the  royal  borough  of  Lauder,  has  the  towns  of  Green- 
law, Dunfe,  Coldftream,  Coldingham,  Ayton,  and  Eye- 
mouth, within  its  limits.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  county  are 
the  Tweed,  the  Leader,  the  Eye,  the  Whiteadder,  and 
the  Blackadder.  The  ftate  of  agriculture  in  this  county  is 
highly  improved  within  the  laft  twenty  years  ; and  many 
parts  that  were  then  uncultivated,  are  now  inclofed  and  ren- 
dered profitable  to  the  landlord  and  the  hufbandman.  By 
way  of  agricultural  pre-eminence,  this  county  is  often  called 
the  Norfolk  of  Scotland.  Many  farms  now  let  at  300I. 
and  400I.  per  annum,  which  at  no  very  diftant  period  were 
fcarcely  deferving  of  notice.  This  increafe  of  profperity 
enables  the  county  to  export  from  the  ports  of  Berwick  and 
Eyemouth  “ above  80, coo  bolls  of  victual  annually and 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  is  conveyed  to  the  markets  of 
Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  Haddington,  and  Dunbar.  The  mi- 
nerals of  this  diftriCt  hitherto  difcovered  are  few,  ar.d  thefe 
not  very  valuable.  Coal  is  found  in  fmall  quantities  near 
Eyemouth  ; freeftone  is  abundant ; and  rock  and  (hell  marl 
are  found  in  different  places.  Copper  has  been  obtained  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lauder;  and  fome  few  years  paft  a mine  of 
the  fame  ore  was  difcovered  in  the  parifh  of  Bonkle.  A 
imall  quantity  of  iron  (tone  is  found  in  the  parifti  of  Mor- 
dington.  The  rocks,  which  compofe  the  Lammermuir  hills, 
are  moftly  fchiftus,  with  alternate  ftrata  of  fandftone.  At 
Eyemouth  is  a rock  of  Puddingftone,  which  is  found  to  con- 
tain fragments  of  porphyry,  granite,  and  limeftone.  In  the 
parifh  of  Chirniide,  is  a fpecies  of  gypfum,  which  is  advan- 
tageoufly  ufed  to  manure  certain  lands.  Near  Dunfe  is  a 
celebrated  mineral  fpring,  which  is  much  reforted  to.  Its 
water,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  con- 
tains iron  diffolved  in  fixed  air,  with  a little  fea  fait  and  bit- 
tern ; and  its  effeCts  prove  rather  diuretic  and  corroborant. 
Among  the  gentlemen’s  manfions  of  thecounty,  thofe  of  Hir- 
fel,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Home,  and  of  Marchmont,  the  feat 
of  the  earl  of  Marchmont,  are  the  moft  confiderable;  though 
there  are  fome  other  handfome  manfions.  Befides  the  caftle 
a.nd  fortifications  of  Berwick,  there  are  feveral  others  in  dif- 


ferent parts  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Lauder,  Cock- 
bum  path.  Home,  and  Chapel  on  Beach.  There  were  alio 
fever,  nunneries,  two  hofpitals,  and  one  Dominican  convent. 
Among  the  eminent  natives  of  this  county,  the  following 
names  occur;  James  Thomfon,  the  poet;  John  Scott,  or 
Duns  Scotus,  who  was  born  at  Dunfe.  Of  the  fame  place, 
was  John  Brown,  author  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem  of  phylic  ; 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  fir  Thomas  Lermont,  is  diftin- 
guiftied  in  the  hiftory  of  metrical  romance.  The  real  land- 
rent  of  this  county  is  eftimated  at  1 1 8,8ool.  fterling.  Home’s 
Agricultural  Report  of  Berwickfhire.  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Statiftical  Accountof  Scotland.  Fuller’s  Hiftory  ofBerwick. 

BERWIN,  or  Berouin,  a confiderable  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  paffes  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  in  North  Wales.  The 
profpeCt  from  different  fpots  on  the  fummlt  of  this  ridge 
ftrikes  the  mind  with  awful  aftonifhment.  “ Nature,”  lays 
lord  Lyttelton  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  337-),  “is  in  all  her 
majefty  there ; but  it  is  the  majefly  of  a tyrant  frowning 
over  the  ruins  and  defolation  of  a country.  The  enormous 
mountains,  or  rather  rocks,  of  Merionethshire,  inclofed  us  all 
around.  There  is  not  upon  thefe  mountains  a tree,  or  Ihrub, 
or  blade  of  grafs  ; nor  did  we  fee  any  marks  of  habitations 
or  culture  in  the  whole  place.  Between  them  is  a folitude 
fit  for  defpair  to  inhabit,;  whereas  all  we  had  feen  before  in 
Wales  feemed  to  infpire  the  meditations  of  love.” 

BERY,  Beria,  or  Berie,  was  anciently  the  name  of 
the  vill  or  fi te  of  the  habitation  of  a nobleman,  or  of  a 
dwelling  or  manfion-houfe,  being  the  chief  of  a manor ; 
formed  of  the  Sajon  “ beorg,”  which  denotes  a hill  or  caf- 
tle ; for  noblemen’s  feats  were  formerly  caftles,  fituate  on 
hills,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  i-emains.  It  was  anciently 
taken  fora  fanCtuary.  See  Beria. 

BERYL,  or  Beryll,  /SquAAo,-,  Aquamarine  of  Siberia , 
Berill,  Germ. ; Emeraude , vert  lleuatre,  Hauy  ; Jile-x  fma~ 
ragdus  b.rylltis,  Werner. 

The  colour  of  the  beryll  is  a blueifh  green,  palling  into 
mountain  apple,  or  afparagus  green,  and  honey  yellow  on 
one  fide,  and  light  Iky  blue  on  the  other.  It  is  almoft  al- 
ways found  cryftallized  in  rectangular  fix-fided  prifms,  fome- 
times  truncated  on  the  edges  and  angles  ; the  fides  of  the 
prifm  are  occafionally  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and 
fometimes  convex,  which  gives  the  whole  cryftal  a cylindric 
form.  It  is  not  unlrequent  for  the  prifms  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  broken  acrofs  and  imperfectly  ce- 
mented together.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  having  plane  fur- 
faces  at  their  extremities,  they  are  convex  or  concave,  like 
articulated  bafaites.  The  fr/e  of  the  cryftals  varies  confider- 
ablv,  thefmalleft  being  always  the  longeft  in  proportion  to 
their  diameter ; fome  are  of  no  greater  magnitude  than  a 
hair,  while  others  have  been  found  a foot  long  and  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  beryll  has  many  points  of 
refemblatice  with  the  emerald  ; and  in  particular  the  cryftals 
of  both  are  diviiible  parallel  to  the  fides  and  extremities  of  a 
regular  hexahedral  prifm  ; on  which  account  M.  Hauy  has 
comprehended  them  both  under  one  fpecies. 

The  beryll  is  externally  (hining,  or  little-ftiining,  with  a 
vitreous  luftre.  Its  parallel  fraCture  is  minute-conchoidal  ; 
the  crofs  fwCture  is  completely  conchoidal.  It  is  generally 
tranfparent,  but  fometimes  is  only  femi-tranfparent  or  tranf- 
lucid.  It  is  fufficiently  hard  to  fcratch  quartz,  though  with 
fome  difficulty.  Specific  gravity  of  the  light  blue  variety 
2.67  ; of  the  blueifh  green  2.75  ; of  the  mountain  green  2.65. 

This  mineral  appears  to  have  been  firft  analyfed  by  Vau- 
quelin,  and  afterwards  by  Rofe  and  Scliaub,  with  the  fol- 
lowing refults : 

Silex, 
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la  a common  fire  the  beryll  undergoes  icarcely  any 
change  of  colour,  but  it  lofes  its  tranfparency,  and  flies  to 
pieces.  At  a more  intenfe  heat  it  becomes  opaque  and  milk, 
white,  but  fhows  no  figns  of  fulion  ; by  the  affiftance,  how- 
ever, of  oxygen  gas,  it  melts  without  much  difficulty. 
Borax  is  a perfect  flux  for  it. 

The  beryll  is  found  in  Daouria,  upon  the  borders  of 
China,  near  Nertfchinfk,  alfo  in  the  granitic  ridge  between 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Ononborfa.  It  is  found  in  rivers,  ac- 
companying rock-cryflal,  indurated  clay,  mica,  fluor,  wol- 
fram, and  arfenical  pyrites. 

The  beryll,  when  cut  and  polifhed,  has  a confiderable 
luflre  ; but  its  colour  is  for  the  mod  part  but  indifferent. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  gems,  but  its  value  is  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  &c.  Hauy. 
Emmerling.  Widenmann. 

Beryll,  Oriental.  See  Corundum. 

Beryll,  Brafilian.  See  Tourmalin. 

Beryll,  Beryllus,  is  alfo  a name  given  to  a kind  of 
cryflal  looking-glafs,  fuperllitioufly  confecrated  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  conjuring  and  divination.  Hence  alfo  the  term 
beryllijlica,  uied  for  the  myfterious  art  of  feeing  future  or 
diftaDt  events  in  fuch  glafles. 

BERYLL. INA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Chrysis, 
found  in  Europe.  The  head  is  greenifh  blue  ; thorax  blue, 
greenifh  in  front, behind  bidentated  ; abdomengreen,  change- 
able to  rufous  and  blue  ; legs  blue,  with  tellaceous  dots. 
Linnseus,  &c. 

BERYLLINUS,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Spino/us ) ; tho- 
rax obtufely  fpined,  and  dentated  on  the  fides  ; tips  of  the 
fpines  and  bifid  Afield  of  the  head  greenifh  blue.  Linn. 

BERYLLUS,  in  Biography , a learned  and  pious  bifhop 
of  Boltra,  or  Bozrah,  in  Arabia,  flourifhed  about  the  year 
230,  and  taught  that  Chrift  had  no  proper  fubfiftence  or 
divinity  ddtindt  from  that  of  the  father,  before  his  birth  of 
Mary  ; or  that  Chrift  did  not  exifl  before  Mary,  but  that  a 
fpirit  iffuing  from  God  himfelf,  and  therefore  fuperior  to  all 
human  fouls,  as  being  a portion  of  the  divine  nature,  was 
united  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Many  conferences 
■were  held  with  Beryllus  on  this  opinion  ; and  at  Lift  it  was 
fo  completely  refuted  by  Origen,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatis- 
fadiion  of  Beryllus  himlelf,  that  he  gave  up  the  caufe,  and 
returned  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  ads  of  thel'e 
conferences  were  long  preferved,  and  the  dialogue  between 
Origen  and  Beryllus  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jerom. 
Eufebius  alfo  refers  to  them.  Eccl.  Hilt.  1.  vi.  c.  33. 
Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  122.  Modi.  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  i. 
p.  306. 

Beryllus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cjmex  ( Rotun- 
tlatus  ),  that  inhabits  India.  It  is  of  the  middle  fize  ; pale  ; 
border  of  the  thorax  orange  ; wing-cafes  with  a ferruginous 
fpot,  and  marginal  black  lines.  Fabricius. 

BERYTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, in  theTroade.  Steph.  Byz. 

BERYTUS,  Bairout,  Berout,  or  Beirut,  a town 
of  Phoenicia,  fituated  about  24  miles  fouth  of  Byblus. 
Stephanus  Byz.  fays,  that  it  was  fo  called  on  account  of  its 
waters.  Others  deduce  its  name  from  Beroe,  as  it  was 
fometimes  called  by  the  poets,  who  was  a nymph  of  the 


ocean,  and  the  nurfe-of  Semele.  Bryant  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  Baris,  Barit,  or  Barith,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  ark,  but  properly  fignifving  a covenant  ; and  that  it 
was  the  city  of  the  ark,  where  the  Canaanite  or  Phoenician 
deity  Baal-Berith  had  a temple,  and  where  the  rites  of  his 
worfhip  were  performed.  Thiscity  is  not  much  inferior  to 
Byblus  in  antiquity,  fince  it  is  faid  to  have  exilted  in  the 
time  of  Cronus.  The  kings  of  Egypt  had  pofleflion  of  it  ; 
but  when  Antiochus  the  Great  fubdued  this  province,  it 
became  fubjedt  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  under 
the  fucceffors  of  this  prince  till  the  time  of  Diodotus,  deno- 
minated “ Tryphon,”  who  entirely  dellroyed  it  about  140 
years  before  the  Chriftian  ara.  The  Romans,  after  the  con- 
quell  of  Syria,  rebuilt  it  near  the  fpot  where  the  ancient 
city  had  flood.  Agrippa,  thegrandfon  of  Herod  the  Great, 
decorated  it  at*an  immenfe  expence  with  a theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre, baths,  and  porticoes,  and  eitablifhed  in  it  mag- 
nificent games,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  in  his  “Antiquities.”' 
It  was  in  this  city  that  Herod  the  Great,  by  permiflion  of 
Auguiius,  held  an  aflembly  which  condemned  to  death  his 
fons  Alexander  and  Arifiobulus,  under  the  falfe  aceufation 
of  Antipater,  their  eideft  brother,  for  having  eonipired 
againft  the  life  of  their  father.  Titus,  the  foil  of  Velpafian, 
came  to  Berytus,  after  the  capture  of  Jerufalem,  to  cele- 
brate the  fealt  of  the  birth  of  his  father;  according  to  Jc=- 
fephus  “ De  Bello.”  Berytus  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
“ jus  Italicum,”  according  to  a law  of  the  Digefl.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  1.  v.  c.  20.)  and  Jofephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.)  informs 
us,  that  it  was  a Roman  colony.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, Berytus  was  no  lefs  famous  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 
in  the  eaft,  than  Rome  was  in  the  weft  ; and  hence  it  was. 
fly  led  by  the  emperor  Juftinian  “ the  mother  and  nurfe  of  the 
laws.”  The  civil  law  was  taught  here  in  Greek,  as  it  w'as 
at  Rome  in  Latin.  It  is  not  certainly  known  by  whom  the- 
academy  was  founded  ; but  that  it  flourifhed  long  before  the. 
reign  of  the  emperor  Dioclefian,  is  manifeft  from  a decree  of 
that  prince.  According  to  Heiueccius  (Jur.  Rom.  Hift. 
p.  351 — 356. ),  the  fplendour  of  this  fchool  maybecomputed. 
to  have  lafled  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury ; and  its  inflitution  has  been  aferibed  to  Alexander 
Severus.  From  this  academy  the  two  famous  civilians  Do- 
rotheas and  Anatolius  were  called  by  Juftinian,  that  thev, 
in  concurrence  with  others,  might  be  employed  in  comparing- 
the  Digefts  ; and  that  prince  would  allow  of  no  other  aca- 
demies, butthofe  of  Rome,. Berytus,  and  Conftantinopie,  to. 
explain  the  laws.  This  city  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  25  th  year  of  Juftinian,  A.  D..  551,  July  9 ; and 
as  the  fchools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the  riling  fpints  of 
the  age,  many  youths  were  probably  loft  on  thus  dilaftrous 
occafion,  who  might  have  lived  to  be  the  fcourges  or  guar- 
dians of  their  country.  The  metals  of  thiscity  are  bronze, 
gold,  and  filver.  After  it  became  a Roman  colony,  its  me- 
dals had  a legend,  Col.  Fel-Ber.  i.  e.  “ Colonia  felix  Be.- 
rytus,”  and  were  ltruck  in  honour  of  Csefar,  Auguiius,  Ti- 
berius, Claudius,  and  other  Roman  emperors.  For  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Berytus,  fee  Bairout.  The  fuburbs  are 
almoft  as  large  as  the  city  itfelf,  confuting  of  gardens,  with 
a houfe  for  the  owner  in  each  ; and  thefe,  interfperfed 
among  the  numerous  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  figs, 
which  this  fertile  foil  fupports,  give  the  whole  a pidturefque 
and  beautiful  appearance.  European  veffels,  in  the  fum- 
mer,  anchor  near  a fmall  point  of  land,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  before  the  city,  and  is  called  “ Beirut  point but  in 
the  winter,  they  caft  anchor  to  the  north,  in  a kind  of  gulf, 
which  is  flickered  from  the  north  and  eaft  windsby  the  moun- 
tain, and  is  faid  to  be  very  ferene.  The  ftaple  commodity  of 
the  country  is  raw  filk,  which  is  carried  to  Cairo,  Damafcus, 
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and  Aleppo,  and  part  of  it  to  Europe.  They  alfo  fabri- 
cate a kind  of  jars  and  jugs  of  earthen  ware,  which,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  clay  in  the  adjacent  country,  are 
highly  eftcemed,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  coait. 
Brown’s  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  377. 

Berytus,  a town  of  Arabia,  formerly  called  Diofpolis. 
Steph.  Byz. 

BER. ZETIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  diilricl  of  Gomor,  not  far  from  the  river  Sajo,  and  for- 
merly noted  as  the  refidence  of  many  noble  families. 

BERZETTO,  a town  and  abbey  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma. 

BERZOWITZ,  a town  of  Hungary,  12  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Leutfch. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  an  ancient  Roman  weight,  containing 
.two-thirds  of  the  as,  that  is,  eight  uncia.  flee  As. 

The  bes  originally  weighed  two  affes  ; whence  the  origin 
of  the  word  quafi  b'inus  as.  Though  Scaliger  conjectures  it 
to  have  b<*en  formed  from  dues  ; as  helium  from  duellum,  or 
bonum  from  duonum.  Bes  was  alfo  a linear  meafure  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Bes  was  alfo  a meafure  of  capacity. 

Bes  was  alfo  ufed  in  the  menfuration  of  lands,  to  denote 
two-thirds  of  a jugerum,  or  acre..  See  Measure. 

Bes  was  alfo  a money  of  account,  and  a current  coin 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  See  Coin,  and  Money. 

BESA,in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ancient  city  of  the  The- 
baide  upon  the  Nile,  coniecrated  to  a god  of  that  name,  but 
formed  into  a new  city  by  Adrian,  who  built  a temple  in  it 
in  honour  of  Antinous,  and  called  it  Anihioe  or  Antinopolis  ; 
which  fee. 

Besa,  in  Mythology,  a deity  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Abydus  in  the  Thebaide,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  in  his  Hidory,  lib.  xix.  The  mode  of  confulting  the 
oracle  of  this  deity  was  by  waiting  the  fubjedts  of  inquiry 
on  fealed  billets,  which  the  prieds  carried  into  the  fan&uary 
of  the  god,  and  to  which  they  brought  back  the  anfwers. 
Ifaac  Cafaubon  has  fuggeded,  in  confequence  of  a paffage 
occurring  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius  (Cod.  279.),  that 
this  deity  was  adored  at  Antinoe,  or  Antinopolis  ; which  fee. 

BESAILE,  or  Besayle,  Fr.  denoting  the  father  of 
the  grandfather,  in  the  Common  Latu,  a writ  that  lies  where 
the  great-grandfather  or  great-grandmother  wras  feifed  the 
day  that  he  or  (he  died,  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee- 
fimple  ; and  after  his  or  her  death,  a dranger  entered  the 
fame  day  upon  him  or  her,  and  keeps  out  the  heir. 

BESALU,  in  Geography,  a towm  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  eredted  by  pope  Benedidt  VIII. 
into  an  archbifhopric,  but  foon  after  fuppreffed  ; 7 leagues 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  5 north  from  Gerona. 

BESANCON,  a city  of  France,  and  before  the  revo- 
lution the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  capital  of  Franche 
Compte,  now  of  the  department  of  the  Doubs.  This  city 
is  furrounded  by  mountains,  and  feated  on  the  river  Doubs, 
which  divides  it  into  the  upper  and  lowrer  town,  joined  by  a 
handfome  bridge.  Of  the  former,  nothing  remains  except 
the  cadle,  or  citadel,  which  is  a long  fquare  built  on  a 
(harp  rock,  and  commanding  the  city,  which  is  defended  by 
a wail  flanked  with  eight  towers  like  badious.  The  latter 
has  three  long  and  handfome  ftreets,  which  are  adorned  with 
houfes  built  of  free  (lone,  and  covered  with  Hate  ; chiefly 
about  the  fquare  called  “ Battan,”  which  is  ornamented 
with  a fountain,  whofe  water  proceeds  from  the  datue  of 
Bacchus.  The  metropolitan  church  is  built  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  Stephen’s  hill,  and  is  a handfome  drudfure,  with  a 
high  tower  fteeple.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  great 
altar,  on  which  they  expofe  at  certain  times,  relics  in  iilver 
(brines  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  Near  the  church  of 


Notre  Dame  is  a triumphal  arch,  ere&ed  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  on  which  are  feen  feveral  mutilated  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  This  ferves  as  a gate  to  the  cloifler  of 
St.  John  the  Great.  The  great  hofpital  of  the  order  of  St. 
Efprit,  for  foundlings,  is  a drufture  worthy  of  notice. 
The  prifon  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  economy,  and  the 
humane  attention  paid  to  its  unhappy  occupiers.  The  town- 
houfe  is  a large  edifice  with  four  wings,  having  in  its  front 
the  datue  of  Charles  V.  in  bronze,  with  a globe  in  one  hand, 
and  a fword  in  the  other.  The  imperial  eagle  is  railed  over 
a large  bafon,  and  fpoutsout  water  by  both  its  beaks.  The 
governor’s  palace  is  magnificent  ; and  beyor.d  it  is  a foun- 
tain, adorned  wdth  the  figure  of  a naked  woman  difeharging 
water  at  her  nipples.  Under  the  Romans,  this  was  one  of 
the  mod  magnificent  places  which  they  had  in  Gaul,  and 
many  remains  of  their  fuperb  buildings  are  yet  vifible.  After 
the  death  of  Julian,  it  was  aimed  dedroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  a fecond  time  by  Attila.  It  afterwards  became 
an  imperial  city,  till  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV  , who,  in  1674, 
made  himfelf  mader  of  it,  repaired  its  fortifications,  and 
united  it  to  France.  The  univeriity  of  this  city  is  an  an- 
cient and  celebrated  foundation  ; and  in  the  year  1752  a li- 
terary and  military  fociety  was  indituted  in  this  place.  It 
contains  8 parifhes  ; and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
wras  formerly  edimated  at  40,000,  is  now  fuppofed  to  be 
reduced  to  30,00c.  The  canton  of  north  Beiancon  is  faid 
to  contain  15,618,  and  that  of  fouth  Befancon  16,662  per- 
fons.  The  territorial  extent  of  BeLi^on  comprehends  97^ 
kiliometres  ; the  former  canton  includes  3,  and  the  latter  4 
communes.  N.  lat.  47^  13  45".  E.  long.  6 2 40". 

About  20  miles  from  Befangon,  near  the  abbey  ol  “ Grace 
Dieu,”  there  is  a natural  ice-ccllar,  in  a very  romantic  fitua- 
tion.  On  the  highed  part  of  a mountain,  covered  with  a 
thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  is  the  opening  cf  the  cavern,  which 
refembles  by  its  depth,  faid  to  be  above  220  feet,  and  by 
the  folemn  gloom  of  the  furrounding  wood,  what  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  defeent  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  cavern 
itfelfis  60  feet  in  length  and  height,  and  40  in  breadth  ; the 
bottom  is  covered  with  ice,  of  which  vad  pyramids  rife  from 
it,  while  others  appears  fufpended  from  the  arched  roof, 
with  their  points  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  former.  Within 
the  cave  is  a hole  or  well,  always  full  of  water,  and  never 
frozen  ; and,  at  the  entrance,  fome  mould,  which  feems  to 
have  been  accidentally  thrown  there,  and  adorned  with 
primrofes  and  other  wild  flowers.  The  ice,  which  in  the 
cavern  appears  of  a beautiful  azure,  is,  when  feen  by  day- 
light, remarkably  white.  From  this  natural  repofitory, 
the  ice-houfes  in  Befancon  are  fupplied,  when  the  winters  are 
too  mild  to  freeze  water  in  the  open  air.  This  cavern  hasbeea 
the  fubjedl  of  repeated  invelligation,  therefult  of  which  may- 
be feeninthe  “Memoirs  of  the  Academy,”  for  1712  andi726. 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  Bizant,  or  Byzant,  a fort  of 
coin,  druck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  the  Chridian  empe- 
rors, and  well  known  in  England,  and  indeed  all  over  Eu- 
rope, for  fome  ages  before  the  Norman  conqued.  Few 
coins  ever  had  a longer  or  more  univerfal  currency  than  thele 
befants  or  byzantines  ; having  been  current  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ealtern  empire,  not  only  in  all  its 
provinces,  but  alfo  in  all  thofe  countries  which  had  been  pro- 
vinces of  the  wedern  empire,  and  amongd  others  in  Britain. 
With  us  gold  and  filver  befants  were  received  in  payments. 
But  though  they  zre  frequently  mentioned  by  all  the  hif- 
torians  of  the  crufades,  they  are  rarely  fpoken  of  by  ours. 
Neither  are  they  named  in  Domefday  book,  nor  in  the  pub- 
lic afts  of  Henry  I or  Stephen,  nor  in  the  lad  will  of  king 
Henry  II.  However,  fome  mention  is  made  of  them  in  pri- 
vate deeds  and  leafes,  and  alfo  in  the  Exchequer  rolls  under 
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Henry  II.  The  gold  befant  was  pure,  or  twenty -four  carats 
fine  ; but  writers  are  not  generally  agreed  with  refpect  to  its 
value.  Out  of  the  Greek  pound  of  gold,  which  was  the  fame 
with  our  Tower  pound,  72  byzantines  were  coined,  each 
weighing  73  troy  grains,  and  worth  40  Saxon  pennies,  8' 
Saxon  (hillings,  and  9 {hillings  and  four-pence  halfpenny  of 
our  prefent  money.  (Henry’s  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  27 5.)  The 
filver  befant,  in  the  1 2th  century,  was  rated  at  two  {hillings 
Englifh.  (Lyttelton’s  Hift.  of  Henry  II.  vol.  i.  p.  41 1.) 
Hence  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar,  or  feftivals, 
is  {till  called  befant,  or  bifant.  Thirteen  befants,  or  bi- 
fantines,  were  prefented  at  the  mafs  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Henry  II.  had  that  number  coined 
on  purpofe. 

Besants,  in  Heraldry.  See  Bezants. 

BESARABA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  4S  miles  north  of 
Ternova. 

BESBICUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  of  the 
Propontis,  now  the  fea  of  Marmora,  fituate  between  Cyzicum 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus,  This,  according  to  Pliny 
(N.  H.  1.  ii.  c.  8.),  is  one  of  thofe  iflands  which,  being  firft 
joined  to  the  continent,  were  feparated  from  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  fea,  or  by  earthquakes. 

BESBOROUGH,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  Norton 
found,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America.  N.  lat.  64°  10'. 
W.  long.  1 61 0 15'. 

BESBRE,  a river  of  France,  in  Nivernois. 

BESERG  Henlu,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania  ; 24  miles  north  of  Akferai. 

BESHARRAI,  a village  of  Syria,  fituate  among  the 
mountains  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the  road  to  the 
Cedars,  and  diftant  from  them  3 leagues,  which  is  frequented 
by  the  Europeans,  and  where  the  miffionaries  have  a houfe. 
During  the  winter,  many  cf  the  inhabitants  leave  their  houfes 
under  the  fnow,  with  forne  perfon  to  guard  them,  and  re- 
move to  the  fea-coaft. 

BESHETZK,  or  Bezetzk,  a diftricf  in  the  government 
of  Tver  in  the  Ruffian  empire,  fituate  on  the  Mologa.  N.  lat. 
58°  30'.  E.  long.  340  44'. 

BESIEGERS,  and  Besieged,  in  the  Military  Art,  de- 
note thofe  who  lay  fiege  to  a fortified  place,  and  thofe  who 
defend  it.  See  Siege. 

BESISHETM,  in  Geography.  See  Bessigbeim. 

BESILLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a river  of  Spain,  in 
Baetica. 

BESISTAN.  or  Berstein,  a name  given  to  thofe  places 
at  Conftantinople,  Adrianople,  and  fome  other  towns  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  where  the  merchants  have 
their  {hops,  and  expofe  their  goods  to  fale.  A particular  be- 
fiftan  belongs  to  each  clafs  of  merchants  and  workmen. 
Thefe  befiftans  are  commonly  large  galleries  vaulted  over, 
whofe  gates  are  {hut  every  night.  The  wardens,  or  keepefs, 
will  fometimes  be  anfwerable  for  the  merchandife,  on  being 
paid  a moderate  perquifite  for  each  {hop.  See  Bazar. 

BESLER,  .Terom,  in  Biography,  born  at  Nuremberg, 
Sept.  29th,  1566,  and  created  do&orin  medicine  at  Bafle  in 
1592,  was  in  fuch  reputation  for  his  learning,  and  ability  in 
his  profeffion,  that  he  was  feven  times  appointed  dean  of 
the  college  at  Nuremberg,  and  infpe&or  of  the  medicines 
ufed  by  the  apothecaries  there.  Fie  died  November,  1632. 

Besler,  Basil,  brother  to  Jerom,  was  born  at  Nuremberg 
'in  1561,  where  lie  fettled  as  an  apothecary.  Applying  to 
the  ftudy  of  botany,  he  foon  became  confpicuous  in  that 
branch  of  natural  hiftory.  In  1613,  he  publilhed  “ Horttis 
eyftettenfis,  five  diligens  et  accurata  omnium  plantarum  ex 
variis  orbis  terras  partibus,  fingulari  ftudio  colledarunqquae  in 


celeberrimis  viridnriis  arcem  epifcopalem  ibidem  cingentibus, 
hoc  tempore  confpiciuntur,  delineatio,  et  ad  vivum  repre- 
fentatio,”  Nuremb.  1613,  in  4 vols,  Atlas  folio.  The  moft 
fplendid  botanical  work,  Flaller  fays,  that  had  then  appeared. 
The  plates,  356  in  number,  and  delineating  1533  plants  were 
engraved  at  the  expence  of  Conrad,  bifnop  of  the  diocefe. 
The  work  is  unequal  in  its  execution,  as  beildes  the  errors 
committed  in  the  defeription  of  many  of  the  plants,  iome  of 
the  delineations  are  fictitious,  taken  from  fancy,  or  from  the 
rude  accounts  of  ignorant  travellers.  But  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  are  correCtly  drawn,  and  beautifully  executed. 
As  Bal’d  was  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  his  brother 
.Terom  furniffied  the  preface.  Lie  alfo  publilhed  “ Fafciculus 
rariorum,  et  adipecta  dignorum  varii  generis,  qiue  ceri  incidi 
curavit,”  Norib.  1616.  410.  Max.  containing  iome  marine 
plants  and  fruits  ; alfo,  “ leones  florum  et  herbarum,  &c.” 
fol.  1622.  It  is  a continuation  of  the  hortus  eyftettenfis, 
which  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  Haller  Bib.  Bot. 

Besler, Michael  RuPERT,fonofBafil,wasbornin  1607. 
Having  puffed  fome  years  at  Altdorf,  where  he  was  admitted 
doCtor  in  medicine,  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  fame  offices  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  uncle. 
In  1631,  he  publilhed,  in  410.  “ De  fanguine  fecundum  et 
prater  naturam  and  in  1640,  folio,  “ Admirandas  fabricse 
humanae  muliebris  partium  generationi  potiffimum  infervien- 
tium,  et  feetus  fideJis  quinque  tabulis  haCtenus  nunquam  vifa 
delineatio.”  The  work  is  ingenious,  but  the  plates,  which 
are  copied  from  Fabricius,  are  ill  executed.  This  work  was 
followed,  in  1642,  by  “ Gazophylacium  rerum  naturalium 
ex  regno  vegetabili,  animali  et  minerali  de  promptarum  fideiis 
reprefentatio,”  fol.  and  the  fame  year,  by  “ Obfervatio  me- 
dica  fingularis,  mulieris  tres  filios  enixte,”  4to. 

BESLERIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Plunder  after  Bafil 
Befler,  an  apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  editor,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  Jungermann,  of  a fumptuous  work,  entitled  “ Hortus 
eyftettenfis,”  1613.  Lin.  Gen.  n.  753.  Reich.  813.  Schreb. 
1012.  Plum.  5.  Jacq.  Amer.  187.  Juff.  121.  Gaertn.t.  52. 
Clafs  and  order ,didynamia  angiofperm  'ia . Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatce. 
Scropbularia,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five- 
parted,  acuminate,  ereft,  loofe,  with  refiedled  tops.  Cor. 
monopetalous,ringent;  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx, roundilh, 
gibbous  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe,  and  at  the  top  ; border  five- 
cleft,  divifions  roundifh,  the  lowermoft  largeft,  and  the  two 
upper  lefs  divided.  Stan 1.  Filaments  four,  within  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  of  which  two  are  a little  fhorter  ; anthers  oblong, 
twin,  hanging  down  on  each  fide.  Fiji.  Germ  globular, 
fitting  on  a glandulous  body,  which  embraces  it,  and  is  per- 
manent, cordate  where  the  corolla  is  gibbous  ; ffyle  fubulate, 
ere 6f  ; ftigma  bifid,  obtufe.  Per.  Berry  fubglobular,  one- 
celied  ; partition,  two  oppofite  lemi-ovate  laminas,  not  co- 
hering. G.  Seeds  numerous,  round,  very  fmall,  neftling, 
fixed  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  berry. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted  ; berry  fubglobular,  rnany- 
feeded. 

, Species,  1.  B . melitt  folia.  “ Peduncles  branching  ; leaves 
ovate.”  It  has  a fmooth,  woody,  jointed  ftalk  ; with  two 
ovate  nerved  leaves  oppofite  at  each  joint,  which  are  crenate 
at  their  edges  ; the  flowers  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  upon  fhort  branching  footftalks,  each  fuftaining  fix  or 
eight  flowers.  A native  of  South  America.  2.  B.  lutea, 
Eriphia,  Brown,  Jam.  270.  /3.  B.  &c.  fl.  lutec,  major,  Plum. 
Gen.  29.  “ Peduncles  fimple,  crowded  ; leaves  lanceolate.” 
Rifing  with  a ligneous  ftem,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  divided 
towards  the  top  into  many  irregular  branches,  with  fpear- 
fhaped  ferrate  leaves,  having  many  tranfverfe  veins  ; the 
flowers  iffuing  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  large  duffers,  each 
Z on 
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on  a fejvirate  foet-ftalk,  a ml  froall,  tubulous,.of  a pale  yellow 
colour.”  A native  of  Martinico,  Jamaica,  & c.  3.  B.  crijlata. 

“ Peduncles  Ample,  iolitaiy  calyxes  ferrate-crefted.”  A 
fhrubby  plant,  differing  in  its  habit  from  the  foregoing, climb- 
ing up  trees,  and  adhering  to  them  by  roots  iffuing  from  the 
joints  ; the  twigs  round,  hirfute,  and  long  ; the  leaves  ovate, 
acute,  lerrate,  hirfute,  wrinkled,  veined,  pctioled,  oppofite, 
two  inches  long;  peduncles  one -flowered,  axillary,  bent 
down,  alnioft  as  long  as  the  leaves  ; calyx  bright  fcarlet  ; co- 
rolla yellow  ; ftamens  proceeding  from  a common  membrane, 
fattened  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  cleft  longitudinally  at 
its  gibbous  part.  Before  the  difperfion  of  the  pollen,  the  fila- 
ments are  upright ; afterwards  interwoven  as  in  Martynia.  A 
vfcllow  conipicuous  gland  embraces  the  germ.  A native 
cf  Martinico,  in  moiit  mountainous  woods.  4.  B.  bivalvis, 
“ Calyxes  bivalve,  torn.”  Stem  herbaceous,  long",  creeping, 
hairy,  round  ; leaves  oppofite.  petioled,, veined,  hairy,  nerved, 
a hand’s  breadth  long  ; peduncles  lateral,  oppofite,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  two  from  each  axil,  one-flowered;  berry  oval, 
with  a hard  two-celled  nucleus  ; refembling  the  third  fpecies 
in  the  leaves  and  calyx,  but  very  different  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
wanting  the  five-leaved  perianth.  Obferved  at  Surinam  by 
Dahlberg.  5.  B.  liflora.  Cyrtandra  biflora,  Forif.  gen.  3. 
n.  1.  “ Peduncles  two-flowered  ; involucre  caducous,  in- 

flated ; leaves  ovate,  quite  entire.”  A native  of  the  ifland 
of  Otaheite.  6.  B.  cyniofo.  “ Peduncles  cymed  ; pedicels 
with  little  bradles  ; leaves  ovate,  crenate.”  A native  of  the 
'■(land  of  Tanna. 

Propagation  and  Culture.—  Thefe  plants  grow  naturally  in 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  early  in  the  Ipring,  and  the  plants,  when  half  an  inch 
t high,  tranfplanted  each  into  a fmall  pot  filled  with  light  f re  fir 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  watered 
and  fhaded  till  they  have  taken  root ; afterwards  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  fe'afon,  and  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
placed.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots  with 
their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out, and  their  roots  trimmed 
and  put  into  large  pots  filled  with  light  freflr  earth,  and 
plunged -again  into  the  hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  have  much 
air  in  warm  weather,  and  be  frequently  watered.  Thus 
managed,  the  plants  will  thrive  in  fumnrer,  but  in  winter  they 
mutt  be  removed  into  the  ftove,  and  often,  but  fparingly, 
watered.  In  the  lecorid  year  thefe  plants  will  flower  ; they 
fometimes  perfect  their  feeds  in  this  country  ; but  as  they 
will  not  live  in  the  open  air,  they  mutt  be  conftantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  ftove.  Martyn. 

BESONS  Rocks,  in  Geography , are  two  fmall  rocks  off 
the  weftern, point  of  Cornwall,  bearing  W.S.W.  from  cape 
Cornwall,  and  N.N.  E.  from  the  Long  fhips.  Ships  may 
fail  within  them  v ithout  danger. 

BESORCH,  in  Commerce,  a coin  of  tin,  or  of  fome  al- 
loyed metal,  current  at  Ormus,  at  the  rate  of  about  ^ parts 
of  a farthing  fterling. 

BESOS,  or  Bejulus,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Spain  in 
Catalonia,  which  runs  into  the  fea  not  far  from  Barcelona. 

BESSAPARA.iti  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace, 
fituate  12  miles  from  Philippopolis. 

BESSARA,  a town  of  Alia  in  Affyria,  feated  near  the 
Tigris.  Ptolemy. 

BESSARABIA,  Bitdziac,  or  Boodj  ak,  in  Geography, 
is  a fmall  country  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  fituate  between  the 
north  branch  of  the  Danube  and  the  river  Dneifter,  and 
bounded  on  the  welt  by  Moldavia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Da- 
nube, on  the  eaft  by  the  Black  iea,  ancj  on  the  north  by  Ruf- 
fia.  It  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Gets  and  Peucini ; 
but  it  is  now  inhabited  by  the  independent  Tartars,  of  whom 
fotne  have  fixed  habitations  in  their  villages,  and  others  lead  a 


kind  of  wandering  life,  fubfifting  on  the  flefh  of  their  oxe-fi 
and  horfes,  and  on  the  milk  of  mares,  and  the  cheefe  which 
is  made  of  it.  In  their  religion,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  they 
refemble  the  Crim  Tartars.  When  an  army  is  fent  to  attack 
them,  they  retire  into  inaccefiible  mountains,  on  the  coail  of 
the  Black  fea,  whence  it  is  itnpofiible  to  expel  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moraffes  and  defiles.  The  chief  towns  are  Ben- 
der, Akerman,  Kilia,  and  Ifmail.  This  country,  and  alfu 
Walachia,  on  which  it  borders  towards  the  fouth-weft,  con- 
tain fome  lakes  of  confiderable  extent,  as  thole  round  Ifmail, 
and  that  to  the  eaft  of  Surza,  which  communicates  with  the 
Danube,  and  forms  a part  of  that  river. 

EESSARION,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Trebifond  in  1 395,  andeducatedatConftantinople,  under  fome 
of  the  mo  ft  learned  Greeks  of  that  period.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  education,  be  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  pliilo- 
fophy,  and  was  more  confirmed  in  them  by  the  leftures  of 
George  Gemiftus  Pletho,  on  whom  he  attended  in  the  Morea. 
Thefe  principles  he  combined  with  his  fyftem  of  Chriftian 
theology.  Having  taken  the  religious  habit  of  St.  Bafil,  he 
was  foon  advanced  to  the  bilhopric  of  Nicsea,  and  employed 
by  the  Greek  church  to  attend  on  their  behalf  at  the  council 
held  under  pope  Eugenius  IV.  firft  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards 
at  Florence,  in  1439  ; with  a view  of  effe&ing  an  union  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  But  he  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Greeks  by  inclining  to  the  party  of  the  La- 
tins, and  propofing  an  union  of  the  two  nations,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  former,  who  were  required  unequivocally  to  declare 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  fupreme  head  of  the  univerfal 
church.  Beffarion  became  unpopular  in  his  own  country, 
non  could  he  venture  to  revifit  Conftantinople  ; but  remain- 
ing at  Rome,  and  fubferibing  the  articles  of  the  Latin  church, 
he  was  recompenfed,  in  1439,  by  a cardinal’s  hat,  and  he  was 
alfo  created  titular  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Having 
perfected  himfelf  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language, 
he  was  from  this  time  employed  by  the  popes  in  feveral  con- 
cerns of  moment.  Nicholas  V.  after  naming  him  to  the 
bilhopric,  firft  of  Sabina,  and  afterwards  of  Frafcati,  fent 
him  as  legate  to  Bologna,  where  he  relided  from  the  year 
1450  to  1455,  and  contributed  to  revive  and  increafe  the 
reputation  of  the  univerfity.  Upon  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
the  cardinals  had  an  intention  of  advancing  him  to  the  papal 
fee  ; but  when  they  waited  upon  him  with  this  view,  they 
were  prevented  from  feeing  him  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  difturbed  in  his  ftudies  ; upon 
which  Beffarion,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  faft,  faid  to 
him,  “ Perot,  thy  incivility  has  coft  thee  a hat,  and  me  the 
tiara.”  Beffarion  was  employed  by  the  popes  Calixtus  III. 
and  Pius  II.  in  negociating  the  wiftied-for  league  againftthe 
Turks,  and  deputed  for  this  purpofe  to  Alpbonfo,  king  of 
Naples,  and  the  emperor  Frederic.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  II.  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
promotion  of  literature,  by  opening  an  academy  in  his  palace 
for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  for  gaining  a critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  : nor  was  he  lefs 
liberal  and  aftive  in  encouraging  every  other  branch  of  fcience, 
by  countenancing  with  his  prefence  and  patronage  thofe  af- 
femblies  that  were  frequented  by  the  Greeks  and  Italians  for 
the  purpofe  of  mental  improvement.  His  library,  which  con- 
tained many  Greek  MSS  , is  faid  to  have  coft  him  30,000 
crowns  ; and  this  he  prel’ented,  in  1468,  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  where  it  became  the  chief  foundation  of  the  library 
of  St.  Mark.  Having  received  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.  the,* 
appointment  of  legate  to  France  for  the  purpofe  of  reconcil- 
ing king  Lewis  XI.  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  paid  his 
firft  vifit  to  the  duke,  and  thus  offended  Lewis  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  he  treated  him  with  rudenefs,  and  difmiffed  hint 
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•without  entering  on  the  bufinefs  for  which  he  was  deputed. 
This  kind  of  reception  affefted  him  fo  much,  that,  on  his  re- 
turn he  fell  lick  at  Turin,  and  died  at  Ravenna  in  1472.  He 
was  regarded  as  a perfon  of  unparalleled  genius  and  erudi- 
tion ; and  lie  was  the  author  of  many  works,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  feme  of  which  were  printed,  and  others  left  in  MS. 
The  chief  of  thefe  was  his  defence  of  Plato,  againft  George 
of  Trebifond,  in  a treatife  entitled  “ In  calumniatorem  Pla- 
tonis,  lib.  iv. ,”  firft  printed  without  a date  at  Rome  in  1470, 
and  re-edited  at  Venice  in  1503  and  1516,  folio.  In  this 
publication  he  examines  Plato’s  opinions,  particularly  with 
regard  to  morals,  and  Ihews  that  they  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  do&rines  of  Chrillianity  than  thofe  of  Arillotle. 
Others  of  his  printed  works  are  letters,  orations,  and  tranfla- 
tionsof  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  the  metaphyfic  of  Arillo- 
tle, and  that,  fali'ely  aferibed  to  Theophraftus.  According 
to  Brucker,  thefe  tranflations  are  very  obfeure  ; but  Huet 
commends  Beffarion  as  the  model  of  all  good  tranflators, 
Brucker’s  Hilt.  Pliilof.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii„  p.  407.  Fabr. 
Bib.  Grasc.  1.  v.  c.  43.  § 9.  tom.  10.  p.  401. 

BESSARIONOVA  Cape,  in  Geography , is  the  weft 
point  of  a bay  in  the  lea  of  Azof,  of  which  the  eaft  point 
is  cape  Berdinikaya.  N.  lat.  46°  3 5'  E.  long.  36°  46'. 

BESSA-STADER,  or  Basse-sted,  a place  of  Iceland, 
(N.  lat.  64°  6 .)  the  refidence  of  the  king’s  prefedl.  In 
this  place  is  a woollen  manufactory,  with  a fulling  mill  be- 
longing to  it. 

BESSAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriCt  of  Moulins, 
8 miles  fouth  of  Moulins. 

BESSE,  John,  in  Biography,  of  Peyruffe,in  the  Rouer- 
gue,  was  educated  under  M.  Chirac,  at  Montpellier,  whofe 
theory  of  fermentation  he  adopted.  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  publilhed,  in  1702,  “ Recherches  analy- 
tiques  fur  la  ftruCture  du  corps  humain,”  8vo.  He  derives 
all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  even  the  formation  of  the 
foetus,  from  a due  mixture  of  acid  and  alkali.  He  does  not 
allow  the  imagination  of  the  mother  to  have  the  power  of 
marking  or  disfiguring  the  foetus  in  utero.  The  following 
year  he  was  created  doCtor  of  phylic  by  the  faculty  at  Paris, 
and  foon  after  was  made  phyfician  to  the  queen  dowager  of 
Spain.  In  1723,  he  publilhed  “ Lettre  critique,  contre 
Pidee  generale  de  Pceconomie  animale,  et  les  obfervations  fur 
la  petite  verole,”  in  i2mo.  In  this  work,  the  firft  part  of 
which  was  written  to  oppofe  the  principles  laid  down  by  Hel- 
vetiuSjhe  gives  an  account  of  a malignant  fpecies  of  fmall-pox, 
which  raged  in  the  year  1716,  and  fpeaks  of  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing in  thefe  cafes  from  bleeding,  and  adminiftering  purges?, 
on  the  attack  of  the  fecondary  fever,  a doCtrine  approved  by 
Drs.  Mead  and  Friend.  He  commends  the  diffeCtion  of 
dead  bodies,  with  the  view  of  difeovering  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  which  he  frequently  praCtifed,  and  mentions  his 
having  found  13  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a perfon  who 
died  of  jaundice.  For  other  fmaller  pieces  by  this  writer, 
fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  PraCt.  He  died,  we  are  told,  at 
Paris,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Besse,  in  Commerce , a Perfian  copper  coin,  in  value  ijd 
fterling. 

Besse,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,61eagues 
fouth  of  Clermont.  The  town  contains  1913,  and  the  canton 
11,016  perfons.  Its  extent  comprehends  445  kiliometres 
and  12  communes.  N.  lat.  450  3 1'.  E.  long.  2'  52'. — Alfo, 
a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Brignols,  6 miles  S.  E.  of 
Brignols.  The  town  includes  1578, and  the  canton  8165  per- 
fons. The  territory  contains  3175  kiliometres  and  7 com- 
munes.— Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  deoartment  of  the 
Vot.  IV. 


Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrift  of  St.  Ca- 
lais, on  the  rivei  Braye,  $ miles  fouth  of  St.  Calais. 

BESSENAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  diftrift  of  Lyon,  4 leagues  weft  of 
Lyons. 

BESSENBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  archbilhopric  of  Mentz  ; 6 miles  call 
of  Aichaffer.burg. 

BESSE RNE,  a frnall  ifland  of  Denmark,  2 miles  S.  E. 
of  Veyeroe. 

BESSI,  in  Ancient  Geography , a people  who  inhabited  a 
diftridl  of  Thrace,  near  mount  Hasmus,  called  Bejfua.  They 
lived  in  huts,  and  maintained  themfelves  by  plundering  their 
neighbours.  They  were  the  moft  favage  and  inhuman  of  all 
the  Thracians,  according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  St. 
Jerom,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Eutropius,  and  Ovid.  Their  chief 
city,  Ufcudama,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Adrianople. 
They  lived  under  their  own  kings,  undifturbed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  till  the  confulate  of  M.  Licinius  Lucuilus 
and  C.  Caflius  Varus.  Lucuilus  invaded  their  country  ; after 
a lignal  viftory  took  pofteffion  of  it,  and  fubjedted  the 
whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  - The  Romans  after- 
wards allowed  them  to  live  under  their  own  kings  : but  Pifo, 
whilehe  governed  Macedonasproconful,  having  treacheroufly 
feized  Rabocentus,  whom  Strabo  calls  prince  of  the  Belli, 
caufed  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded  ; and  this  affront  fo  ex- 
afperated  the  whole  nation,  that  they  (hook  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke;  however,  they  were  vanquiihed  in  a confiderable 
battle  by  Odtavius,  the  father  of  Auguftus.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  they  again  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty, 
but  were  fubduedby  the  famous  M.  Brutus,  junior.  In  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  one  Vologefes,  a native  of  the  country 
and  prieft  of  Bacchus,  having,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
affembled  a numerous  body  of  people,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  whole  country,  and  entering  the  Cherfonefus,  committed 
moft  dreadful  ravages  ; but  was  at  laft  overcome  by  L.  Pifo, 
who  obliged  the  favage  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe. 
From  this  time  the  Belli  continued  fubjett  to  the  Romans, 
without  making  any  further  attempts  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty.  Eutrop.  1.  ii.  Orof.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  Flor.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 
Sueton.  in  Odtav.  Dio  Caff.  1.  xlvii. 

BESSIERES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partmentof  the  Upper  Garonne,  5;  leagues  N.  E.of  Touloule. 

BESSIGBEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Ens  and  Necker,  8 miles  fouth  of  the  Heilbron,  and  13  north, 
of  Stuttgart.  The  diftridt  of  the  fame  name  is  a good  wine 
country. 

BESSIN,  the  name,  before  the  revolution,  of  a ftnall 
country  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy,  near  the  fea-coaft. 

BESSINES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  aiftridl  of 
Bellac,  fituate  in  a deep,  narrow,  rocky  valley,  6 leagues  north 
of  Limoges.  The  town  contains  25x1,  and  the  canton  93  52 
perfons.  Itsteritory includes  1 8okiliometres,and  7 communes. 
BESSIS.  See  Bes. 

Bess  is  Centefima , denotes  two-thirds  of  centcfima!  in- 
tereft,  or  ufury  at  eight  per  cent. 

BESSONIE,  La,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diitridt  of  Caftres,  3 leagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Caftres. 

BESSY  BELL,  a mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  10  miles  fouth  of  Strabane. 

BESTAAD,  a town  of  Norway,  36  miles  N.  N.E.  of 
Drontheim. 

BESTAGNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  on  the  Bormida,  18  miles  Eaft  of  Alba. 
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BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  Ancient  Statutes,  is  ufed 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  4 Edw.  III.  c.  3.  It  has  been 
appropriated  more,  in  former  times,  particularly  to  thofe 
that  were  purveyed  for  the  king’s  provifion. 

BESTARCHA,  a dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  fuppofed  to  anfwer  to  that  of  the  majlsr 
of  the  wardrobe  among  us. 

The  word  beftarcha  feems  to  have  been  formed  from 
v eflarcha,  by  a change  of  the  v into  b. 

BESTERTZE.  See  Bistritz. 

BESTIARII,  among  the  Ancient  Romans,  thofe  who 
were  hired  to  combat  with  beads,  or  thofe  who  were  ex- 
pofed  to  them,  by  fentence  of  law. 

We  ufually  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  beftiarii : the  firft 
were  thofe  condemned  to  the  beads  ; either  as  being  enemies 
taken  prifoners,  or  as  being  flaves,  and  guilty  of  fome  enor- 
mous crime. — Thefe  were  all  expofed  naked,  and  without 
defence,  to  the  beads  ; nor  did  it  aught  avail  to  conquer  and 
kill  the  bead,  frefh  ones  being  continually  let  loofe  on 
them,  till  they  were  dead.  But  it  feldom  happened  that 
two  were  required  for  the  fame  man  ; on  the  contrary,  one 
bead  frequently  difpatched  feveral  men.  Cicero  mentions  a 
lion,  which  alone  difpatched  two  hundred  beiliarii. — Thofe 
who  fucceeded  the  fird  were  called  epeSpoi,  and  the  lad  ; 

among  the  Romans,  meridiani. 

The  Chiidians  were  bediarii  of  this  kind,  even  fome  of 
them  who  were  Roman  citizens  ; though  it  was  the  legal 
right  of  fuch  to  be  exempt  from  it. 

The  fecond  kind  of  bediarii,  Seneca  obferves,  confided  of 
young  men,  who,  to  become  expert  in  managing  their  arms, 
fought  fometimes  againd  beads,  and  fometimes  againd  one 
another;  and  of  bravoes,  who,  to  fhew  their  courage  and 
dexterity,  expofed  themfelves  to  this  dangerous  combat. 
Augudus  encouraged  this  practice  in  young  men  of  the  fird 
rank  ; Nero  expofed  himfelf  to  it ; and  it  was  for  the  killing 
beads  in  the  amphitheatre,  that  Commodus  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Roman  Hercules. 

Vigenere  to  thefe  adds  two  kinds  of  bediarii  more  : the 
fird  were  thofe  who  made  a trade  of  it,  and  fought  for  mo- 
ney ; the  fecond  was  where  feveral  bediarii,  armed,  were  let 
ioofe  at  once,  againd  a number  of  beads. 

BESTOROZIN,  or  Be.szer.meny,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  8 miles  N.  N.W.  of  Debreczin. 

BESTRITZA,  orBisTRiCRA,  a large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  on  the  Wag,  with  a cadle  facing  it,  feated  on  a 
high  rock  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river. 

BETA,  deriving  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  letter 
Est a,  which  it  has  when  fwelled  with  feed,  in  Botany.  Lin. 
gen.  310.  Reich.  338.  Schreb.  436.  Tourn.  286.  GaErtn. 
t.  75.  .Tuff.  85.  Clafs  and  order,  pentandria  digynia.  Nat. 
Ord.  Holoracea.Atriplices,  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth 
five-leaved,  concave,  permanent;  divifions  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe.  Cor.  none.  Slam,  filaments  five,  fubulate,  oppo- 
fite to  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 
them;  anthers  rounclifh.  Pijl.  germ,  in  a manner  below 
the  receptacle  ; dyles  two,  very  Ihort,  eredl ; digmas  acute. 
Per.  capfule  within  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  one-celled, 
deciduous.  Seed  fingle,  kidney-form,  compreffed,  involved 
in  the  calyx. 

Eff.-  Char.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Seed  kidney- 
form,  within  the  fubdance  of  the  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Species,  1.  B.  vulgaris,  red  garden  beet.  Varieties  a.  B. 
rubra  vulgaris,  Bauli.  pin.  118.  Raii  hid.  204.  n.  2.  Ger. 
emac.  318.  n.  2.  Park,  theatr.  751.  f.  3.  Common  red 
beet.  /S.  B.  rubra  major.  Bauh.  pin.  1 iS.  Blackw.  t.  235. 
Ger.  251.  n.  3.  emac.  392.  B.  italica.  Park.  par.  490. 
Raii  hilt.  205.  Great  red  beet.  y.  B.  rubra,  radice  lapse, 
Bauh.  pin.  118.  Raii  hid.  204.  n.  4.— romana  rubra,  ra- 


pofa  di<?xa.  Park. par.  489.  Turnep -rooted red  beet.  J.B.lutea 
major.  Bauh.  pin.  118.  Raii  hid.  204.  n.  5. — fyriaca. 
Park,  theatr.  752.  n.  3.  Yellow-rooted  beet.  s.  B.  pallide 
virens  major.  Bauh.  pin.  118.  Green-leaved  red  beet. 
“ Flowers  heaped  ; leafiets  of  the  calyx  toothed  at  the  bafe.”' 
This  fpecies  has  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  generally  of 
a dark  red  or  purple  colour.  The  roots  are  large  and  deep 
red,  on  which  their  goodnefs  depends  ; for  the  larger  they 
grow,  the  more  tender  they  will  be,  and  the  deeper  their 
colour,  the  more  are  they  edeemed.  A native  of  the  fea- 
coad  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  variety  a,,  has 
the  leaves  fhorter  than  in  the  white  beet,  more  or  lefs  red, 
and  fometimes  fo  dark,  as  to  be  called  black  beet  ; its  root 
white.  |3.  has  leaves  large  and  red,  as  is  the  whole  of  the 
plant,  as  well  root  as  dalk,  and  flowers  full  of  a purple  juice, 
tending  to  rednefs;  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  very  broad 
and  thick,  like  the  cabbage  leaf,  and  equal  in  goodnefs  when 
boiled.  Gerard  fays,  that  it  grew  with  him  in  1596,  to 
the  height  of  eight  cubits,  and  brought  forth  its  rough 
feeds  very  plentifully.  Thefe,  though  taken  from  a plant 
of  one  colour,  produce  plants  of  many  and  valuable  colours. 
y.  Stem  higher  than  the  common  red  beet  ; root  thick, 
within  and  without  of  a high  blood  colour,  Leaves  paler 
than  thofe  of  the  white  beet,  of  a greeniih  yellow  colour ; 
the  root  of  a fine  high  yellow,  fweet  and  well  tafled.  All 
thefe  are  mere  feminal  varieties.  The  beet  is  fubjeft  to 
change,  and  to  degenerate,  at  leaft  in  our  climate.  It  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  B.  cicla  is  not  fpecifically  different 
from  the  vulgaris,  .and  that  both  are  derived  from  the  marl - 
tuna,  cultivated  on  a rich  foil,  in  fouthern  climes.  The  beet 
is  laid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftomach,  and  to  yield  little 
nourifhment.  Taken  in  quantity,  it  tends  to  loofen  the  belly. 
The  juice  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  faid  to  be  a powerful 
errhine,  and  to  occafion  a copious  difeharge  of  mucus,  with- 
out provoking  freezing.  A good  fugar  may  be  obtained  from, 
the  juice  of  the  frelh  roots.  This  fpecies  was  cultivated  in- 
1656  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  jun.  2.  B.  cicla,  white  gar- 
den beet.  B.  hortenfis.  Mill.  Did!,  n.  2.  B.  vulgaris, 

Lin.  Spec.  322.  B.  alba.  Ger.  251.  n.  1.  emac.  318. 
n.  1.  Raii  hill.  204.  B.  communis  alba.  Park. par  489.  I.- 
B.  alba  vel  pallefcens,  qu$  cicla  offic.  Bauh.  pin.  1 18.  and 
B.  communis  viridis  ejufd.  “ Flowers  three-fold  ; leaflets 
of  the  calyx  unarmed  at  the  bafe.”  The  root  of  this  fort 
feldom  grows  larger  than  a man’s  thumb  ; the  ftalks  grow 
ereft,  and  have  oblong,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  growing  dole  to 
the  flalk  ; the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  axillary,  long,  and  have 
narrow  leaves  placed  between  the  flowers;  the  lower  leaves 
are  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their  footftalks  broad  ; and  for 
the  fake  of  thefe  it  is  cultivated.  A large  variety  of  this 
lias  been  lately  introduced  from  abroad,  under  the  titles  of 
“ Racine  de  difette,”  “ Root  of  Scarcity,”  and  “ Mangel 
Wurzel.”  The  ancients  called  the  white  beet  Cicla,  or  ra- 
ther Sicla,  by  contraction  from  Sicula,  Sicilian  beet ; as  we 
call  the  Savoy-cabbage,  Savoys.  Mr.  Miller  mentions  three 
varieties  of  this,  viz.  the  white,  the  green,  and  the  Swifs  or 
chard  beet ; by  the  halt  of  which  he  probably  intended  the 
fame  as  the  .modern  “Mangel  Wurzel.”  He  fays  that 
they  vary  from  one  to  another  in  culture,  but  that  they 
never  alter  to  the  firft  or  the  third.  3.  B.  maritima,  fea- 
beet.  Lin.  fpec.  322.  fyft.  262.  Reich.  623.  Hudf.  108. 
Wither.  277.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  285.  Smith.  Flor.  Brit.  1 1 5. 
B.  fylveftris  maritima.  Bauh.  pin.  118.  Park,  theatr.  750.2. 
Raii  fyn.  157.  hi  ft.  204.  Ger.  emac.  318.  2.  Sea-Beet. 
Pet.  H.  Brie.  t.  8.  f.  9.  “ Flowers  double  or  twin  ; ftalks 

decumbent ; leaflets  of  the  calyx  even,  not  toothed.”  It 
differs  from  the  others,  according  to  Linnaeus,  in  flowering 
the  firft  year  ; in  having  oblique  or  vertical  leaves ; and  in 
the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  being  equal,  not  toothed  ; accord- 
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ing  to  Ray,  in  having  a perennial  root.  This  is  probably 
the  original  parent  of  all  the  garden  beets.  A native  of 
Holland  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  fca-coaft,  and  in  fait 
rnarfhes  : it  is  alfo  found  plentifully  about  Nottingham.  It 
is  perennial,  and  dowers  in  Auguft.  4.  B.  p alula,  fpread- 
ing  beet.  Ait.  hort.  kew.  i.  315.  “ Flowers  heaped; 

all  the  leaves  linear-lanceolate ; branches  divaricated.  ‘s  Stem 
fhort,  hardly  a foot  high,  very  branching  ; branches  long, 
divaricate;  calycine  leaflets  at  the  bafe,  but  not  toothed,” 
Flowers  in  Auguft.  A native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 
Introduced  in  1788.  Martyn. 

Beta,  in  Gardening,  comprehends  feveral  different  tifeful 
efculent  roots  and  culinary  herbs  ol  the  hardy  kind,  as  the 
B.  cicla,  or  common  culinary  beet,  which  has  a final!,  ob- 
long, white  root,  producing  from  its  crown  many  large, 
oblong,  fucculent  leaves,  on  broad  footltalks,  and  eredt 
brandling  feed  ; ftems  two  or  three  feet  high,  garniftied  with 
clole-fetting  leaves,  and  long  fpikes  of  greenifh  Sowers, 
which  are  fuceeeded  by  plenty  of  ripe  feed  in  autumn.  The 
varieties  of  which  are  the  common  green-leaved  beet ; large 
’while  bed ; chard,  or  great  S-zuifs  beet,  having  very  broad 
leaves,  with  thick  foot-ftallcs  and  ribs.  Thel'e  often  vary 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  feed  of  one  frequently  producing 
fome  of  each  fort,  though  by  proper  care  in  faving  it,  the 
difference  may  be  preferved. 

The  B.  major, ox  greets.  German  beet,  commonly  called  mangel 
‘ivitrzel,  has  a large,  long,  reddilh,  or  fometimes  whitilh  red 
root ; and  very  large,  oblong,  thick,  fucculent  leaves. 
The  varieties  of  which  are — the  dark-green  leaved — light 
green-leaved — red-veined  leaved.  This  fpecies  has  been 
very  much  recommended,  on  account  of  its  vaft  growth 
and  great  utility  both  in  its  root  and  leaves  ; expe- 
rience has,  however,  (hewn  the  former  to  have  little 
claim  to  efteem  for  domeftic  ufes,  as  it  is  of  an  infipid 
and  unpalatable  tafte  ; but  the  leaves  being  large  and  fuc- 
culent, are  good  to  ufe  occafionally,  in  the  maimer  of  com- 
mon beet,  and  particularly  to  boil  as  fpinach,  or  put  into 
foups  ; and  the  ftalks  and  midrib  of  the  leaf  to  be  ftewed 
and  eaten  as  afparagus.  Dr.  Lettfom,  who  took  much 
pains  to  introduce  the  mangel  wurzel,  informs  us,  that  on 
his  own  land,  which  was  not  favourable  to  its  growth,  the 
roots,  upon  an  average,  weighed  full  ten  pounds  ; and  if 
the  leaves  were  calculated  at  half  that  weight,  the  whole 
produdl  would  be  fifteen  pounds  of  nutritious  aliment,  upon 
every  fquare  of  18  inches. 

. The  B.  rubra,  or  red  beet,  has  a large,  red,  eatable 
root,  crowned  by  many  large,  oblong,  reddifli-dark -pur- 
ple leaves ; and  when  it  {hoots,  fends  up  eredt  ftalks  and 
branches,  terminated  by  long  fpikes,  of  flowers  and  feed. 
The  varieties  of  which  are  common  red  beet,  with  a large, 
longifh,  dark-red  root ; turnep-rooted  red  beet,  with  a 
fhort,  large,  dark -red  root ; with  a red  root  and  green 
leaves  ; with  a yellow  root  ; but  the  firft  of  thefe  varieties  is 
moftly  preferred  for  general  culture,  though  the  fecond  is 
equally  good,  but  the  root  is  not  of  fo  good  a fhape  as 
that  of  the  former ; the  other  two  are  not  proper  to  culti- 
vate for  a crop. 

Met  hods  of  Culture  of  the  common  Beet.  All  the  varieties 
slc  propagated  by  feed  fown  annually  in  the  fpring,  in  Fe- 
bruary, March,  or  April,  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  in  order  to  attain  proper  growth  for  life  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn.  They  will  continue  till  fpring,  when  they 
fhoot  for  feed.  If  the  fowing  be  negledled  in  the  fpring, 
fome  feed  may  occafionally  be  fown  in  fummer,  any  time  till 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  in  a moift  fituation,  but  the 
fpring  is  the  moft  eligible  feafon  for  obtaining  a good  crop. 
They  may  be  fown  in  any  common  foil,  allowing  each  fort  a 


feparate  plat  or  bed.  The  ground  fhould  be  dug  one  fpade 
deep  in  the  ufual  way  ; the  feed  then  either  fown  broad- 
caft  on  the  furface,  and  raked  i;i ; or,  as  it  is  a large  feed, 
fballow  drills  maybe  drawn,  atthe  diftance  of  fix  inebesfor  the 
common  green  and  white  varieties,  but  almoft  double  that  for 
the  large  white  and  chard  beet,  fowing  trie  feeds  thinly,  and 
raking  the  earth  over  them,  about  an  inch  deep  ; then  trim- 
ming the  furface  fmooth.  The  plants  come  up  in  about  a 
month,  and  when  they  have  leaves  an  inch  or  two  broad, 
they  fhould  be  hoed,  to  thin  and  deftroy  weeds,  cutting  out 
the  common  green  and  white  forts  to  about  fix  inches  o.if- 
tance;  but  the  chard  beet  fhould  be  allowed  ten  or  twelve 
inches  room  every  way,  that  their  large  fucculent  leaves  may 
have  full  fc'ope  to  fpread.  They  are  commonly  in  perfection 
in  June  and  July,  and  it  is  ncceffaty  to  obierve,  in  gathering 
them,  to  take  the  large  outward  leaves,  the  others  coming 
in  for  ufe  in  their  turn,  an  abundant  fucceffive  fupply  rifing 
from  the  root.  A fuccemon  crop  mull  be  raifed  every  year 
from  feed  in  the  fpring,  See.  for  although  the  fame  crop 
might  be  occafionally  continued  two  years,  by  cutting  down 
the  feed-items  of  the  year-old  plants,  according  as  they  ad- 
vance in  fpring  and  fummer  ; the  roots  abiding,  produce  a 
fupply  of  leaves,  but  which  are  much  inferior  in  lubftance  to 
thole  of  the  annually -raifed  feealing  plants;  it  isbetter,  there- 
fore, to  fow  every  year,  in  order  to  have  a good  production. 
The  largfe  white  and  great  chard  beet  are  in  much  efteem, 
for  the  ftalks  and  ribs  of  the  large  leaves,  being  divefted  of 
the  leafy  part  and  peeled,  are  great  improvers  of  foup,  and 
ufeful  alfo  for  Hewing,  and  to  be  dreffed  and  eaten  like  af- 
paragus, and  the  leaves  themfelves  are  fine  pot-herbs  ; for  all 
which  ufes,  the  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may,  as  has 
been  feen,  be  obtained  almoft  the  year  round. 

The  Mangel  Wurzel  Beet.  This  fort  has  generally  been 
reckoned  a variety  of  the  B.  cicla  ; but  fome  botanifts  have 
made  it  a diftinct  fpecies,  under  the  title  of  B.  altijfima.  It 
is  raifed  from  feed  fown  annually  in  the  fpring,  the  fame  as 
the  other  forts,  in  any  open  fituation,  but  fhould  generally  be 
fown  thinner,  either  in  drills  one  or  two  feet  afunder,  or 
broad-call  on  the  general  furface,  and  raked  in ; and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  growth, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  to  a proportionable  diftance,  to  give 
room  for  the  full  expanfion  of  their  large  leaves.  Some, 
however,  advife  tranfplanting,  when  the  young  plants  are 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  fetting  them  in  rows  one  or 
two  feet  afunder  ; this  feems,  however,  unnecefiary  ; efpe- 
cially,  as  they  have  long,  downright,  tap  roots,  which  gene- 
rally are  the  moft  fuccefsful  when  they  remain  where  fown  ; 
the  method  may,  neverthelefs,  be  praclifed  occafionally  by 
way  of  experiment.  The  plants  generally  continue  to  produce 
leaves  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  and  the  roots  attain  per- 
fedlion  for  ufe  iu  autumn  and  winter,  till  fpring;  but  when  it 
is  required  to  have  a principal  crop  of  full-fized  roots,  fome 
fhould  be  allotted  for  that  purpofe,  without  cutting  or  ga- 
thering the  leaves.  This  fort  is  valued  moft  generally  for 
its  leaves,  for  which  it  principally  merits  culture  in  the 
gardens;  as  we  cannot  much  recommend  the  root,  which, 
although  it  grows  very  large,  fometimes  of  feveral  pounds 
weight,  is  greatly  inferior  in  ufe,  both  to  the  red  beet,  and 
that  of  moft  others  of  our  efculent  roots,  for  any  domeftic 
purpofes.  It  is  fometimes  dreffed  in  the  manner  of  carrots 
and  parfneps,  &c.  diced,  and  ferved  up  with  butter,  but  is 
generally  of  a mawkifh,  unpalatable  relifh. 

The  leaves,  however,  which,  if  the  plants  have  large  fcope 
of  room,  grow  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad  or  more,  and 
of  proportionable  length,  are  exceedingly  good,  when  young, 
to  ufe  as  the  common  white  and  green  beet  ; and  the  young 
thick,  flefhy  ftalks,  divefted  of  the  leafy  part,  peeled  or 
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1 craped,  then  boded  and  ferved  np  with  butter,  are  tender 
and  agreeably  tafted  ; alfo  the  leaves  to  boil  occafionally  as 
Ipinach  arid  other  fmall  greens  ; and  of  which  the  root  is 
remarkably  productive  in  quick  growth,  to  afford  frequent 
fuccefiional  gatherings  all  fummer  and  autumn,  either  cut- 
ting them  off  clofe,  or  gathering  only  the  larger  outward 
ones,  as  in  either  method  they  foon  flroot  up  again  in  plen- 
tiful lucceffion. 

The  Red  Beet.  This  is  railed  from  feed  fown  annually  in 
March  or  April,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  re- 
main, being  careful  to  procure  that  of  the  belt  dark  red  fort. 
It  fhould  be  allowed  a light,  rich,  deep  foil,  in  an  open  ex- 
pofure.  The  market  gardeners  often  fow  this  fort  thinly 
among  their  crops  ol  onions,  carrots,  See.  that  are  to  be 
drawn  off  while  young  ; lb  that  when  thefe  are  gone,  the 
beet  commences  a full  crop. 

It  is,  however,  a better  praCtice  to  fow  the  principal 
crop  feparate.  The  ground  fhould  be  dug  one  fpade  deep 
at  leaft,  and  well  broken,  the  feed  fown  diredtly,  which  may 
either  be  broad-caff  on  the  furface,  or  raked  well  into  the 
ground  ; or,  as  obferved  of  the  firff  fort,  in  drills  drawn  an 
inch  deep,  and  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  ; or  you 
may  dot  or  prick  it,  as  is  often  pra&ifed,  with  a blunt  dibber, 
in  lines  at  the  above  diftance,  making  the  holes  an  inch  deep, 
and  eight  or  ten  afunder  in  the  rows,  dropping  two  or  three 
feeds  in  each  hole,  thotigh  only  one  good  plant  fhould  be 
left  in  each  place.  In  May  or  June,  when  the  plants  have 
leaves  an  inch  or  two  broad,  they  require  thinning  and 
cleaning  from  weeds,  which  may  be  performed  either  by 
hand-weeding  or  fmall  hoeing  ;„the  latter  is  the  moff  expe- 
ditious for  large  crops,  and  it  loofens  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  young  plants  ; care- 
fully eradicate  all  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  diftance.  Some  of  the  roots  will  be  fit  to  take 
up  for  life  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  though  they  will  not 
attain  full  perfe&ion  until  Odlober.  In  November,  a quan- 
tity of  the  roots  fhould  be  taken  up,  their  tops  trimmed  off, 
not  too  clofe,  and  then  laid  in  fand  or  dry  earth,  under 
fhelter,  to  be  ready  for  winter  ufe. 

This  fort  of  beet  is  highly  valued  for  its  large  red  root, 
which  in  the  common  variety,  often  grows  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick  or  more  ; but 
that  of  the  turnep-rooted  fort  is  much  fhorter,  and  generally 
thicker,  and  of  equal  goodnefs  in  every  refpeft  for  ufe  ; and 
in  both  of  which,  thole  that  are  of  the  largeft  growth  and 
darkeft  red  colour,  aie  the  moil  valuable  : thefe  roots  being 
tender,  fweet,  and  palatable,  are  boiled,  fliced,  and  eaten 
cold,  &c.  are  alfo  fliced  and  feraped  in  fallads,  both  as  an 
eatable  ingredient,  and  by  way  of  garnifh;  flices  of  the  root 
are  alfo  in  requeft  not  only  as  garnifh  to  difhes,  but  as  a 
pickle : the  other  varieties  are  never  cultivated  for  any  prin- 
cipal crop. 

Saving  of  Seed.  In  order  to  fave  feed  from  any  of  the 
varieties,  either  mark  fome  of  the  beft  plants  in  fpring,  to 
be  left  to  run  up,  or  tranfplant  fome  of  them  in  February  or 
March  into  a convenient  place,  to  have  fhelter  from  winds  ; 
they  (hoot  up  flalks  in  May  ; in  June  they  muff  be  fupported 
with  flakes ; and  the  feed  will  ripen  in  September. 

That  a great  quantity  of  fugar  might  be  obtained  from 
white  beet,  has  been  long  known.  The  famous  chemift 
Margraaf  made  fome  experiments,  half  a century  ago  (pub- 
lished in  the  year  1747)  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
fugar  contained  in  various  European  plants.  He  found  that 
the  v/hite  beet  produced  a much  greater  quantity  than  any 
of  the  other  plants-  The  beet  has  of  late  been  much  culti- 
vated, particularly  in  Germany,  with  a view  to  the  fugar  that 
is  obtained  from  the  root.  M.  Achard  of  Berlin,  firft  in- 
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troduced  this  fubjeCt  into  general  notice,  and  recommended 
that  the  fugar  fhould  be  procured  by  boiling  the  beet-rcots,, 
when  taken  out  of  the  earth  ; that  they  be  fliced  when  cold  ; 
that  afterwards  the  faccharine  juice  be  preffed  out ; and 
that  it  be  filtered,  evaporated,  and,  after  evaporation,  the 
fugar  be  procured  by  cryftallization  and  preffure.  He  has 
published  his  method  at  full  length,  in  “ Ausfuhrlic'ne  Befch. 
reiburg,”  Berlin  1799.  8vo.  He  lays  much  ftrefs  on  the 
mode  of  culture,  and  obferves,  that  crude  fugar  can  be  pro- 
duced at  about  three-pence  a pound.  His  peculiar  mode 
of  culture  confifts  chiefly  in  planting  the  feeds  at  a certain 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  not  tranfplanting  the  roots. 
M.  Achard  reckons  three  varieties  of  the  beet-root  ; but  he' 
prefers  that  which  has  rhe  fkin  of  a reddifh  colour,  and 
the  flefin  white.  The  kinds  of  beets  which  have  been  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  are  varieties  of  the  B.  vulgaris.  Mr.  John 
Taylor  of  Leipfig  has  given  a particular  account  of  the 
method  of  cultivating  the  common  beet,  and  of  preparing 
fugar  from  its  root,  in  a letter  addreffed  to  his  father,  the 
fecretary  of  thefociety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
and  publifhed  in  the  18th  volume  of  their  Tran  factions. 
He  obferves,  that  the  foil  fhould  be  a good  black  earth, 
not  too  moilt  ; and  that  it  fhould  be  prepared,  like  that 
defigned  for  cabbages,  by  dunging  it  in  autumn  with  fb.ort 
rotten  dung,  and  ploughing  it,  and  by  turning  it  again  in 
fpring,  and  ploughing  it  a third  time  to  a greater  depth  than 
before.  After  the  third  ploughing,  fays  M.  Achard,  it 
fhould  be  carefully  harrowed,  to  render  it  fmooth  and  even, 
and  to  brake  all  the  lumps  of  earth  which  may  happen  to 
be  in  it.  The  feeds  are  ufually  placed  at  the  diftance  of 
from  1 2 to  18  inches  from  one  another,  from  9 to  12  inches 
according  to  M.  Achard,  and  at  the  depth  of  one  inch  in 
the  earth.  One  feed  is  laid  in  each  hole,  and  immediately 
covered  with  earth.  In  four  or  five  weeks  time  the  ground 
muft  beweeded,  and  afterwardshoed.  Some  prefer  tranfplant- 
ing the  roots,  to  fowing  the  feed  in  the  ground  where,  the 
plants  are  intended  to  remain.  M.  Achard  forbids  all  tranf- 
planting ; and  one  of  his  reafons  for  this  prohibition  is,  that 
the  lower  part  or  points  of  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  thus 
hroken  off,  which  part,  he  fays,  gives  more  fugar  than  the 
upper  part.  After  they  have  been  fome  time  in  the  ground, 
the  earth  fhould  be  loofened  with  a hoe,  and  the  weeds  de- 
ftroyed.  The  method  invented  by  profeffor  Gottling  for 
feparating  the  fugar  from  the  beet-roots,  is  eafily  practicable, 
and  adapted  to  this  country.  It  is  as  follows : — He  recom- 
mends the  taking  of  the  beet-roots  out  of  the  ground  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  OCtober,  that  the 
weather  may  be  favourable  for  drying  them,  which  fnould 
he  done  carefully,  left,  as  M.  Achard  obferves,  they  fhould 
be  damaged,  and  any  of  the  juice  which  oozes  out  be  loft  ; 
and  wafhing  them  as  fpeedily  as  poffible  from  the  earth  that 
adheres  to  them,  and  cutting  off  their  fmall  fibres  as  well  as 
fuch  part  of  the  root  as  had  arifen,  whilft  they  were  growing, 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  roots  are  afterwards 
wiped  with  a cloth,  and  laid  upon  a dry  floor  ; the  heads  are 
cut  off  and  given  to  the  cattle  ; and  the  roots  are  fliced 
lengthways,  along  the  middle,  each  half  being  cut  again 
into  flices,  and  loofely  hung,  not  too  near  each  other,  left 
they  fhould  fpoil,  on  ftrong  thread,  fufpended  on  nails,  in 
an  airy  chamber  or  place  fecure  from  the  rain.  In  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  with  proper  attention,  they  will  be 
fufficiently  dry  for  the  extraction  of  their  fugar.  If  the 
drying  feafon  is  far  advanced,  or  a froft  expeCted,  the  beet- 
roots fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  outward  air  ; they  fhould 
be  dried  in  the  kitchen  or  warm  rooms,  either  on  firings  or 
netted  frames,  refembling  the  flakes  ufed  in  Yorkfhire  for* 
drying  oat-cakes  ; or  they  may  be  dried  in  ftove-rooms  by 
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artificial  heat,  taking  care  to  prevent  their  being  fmoaked 
or  burnt.  If  an  opportunity  does  not  occur  for  dicing  the 
roots  immediately  after  being  taken  out  of  the  earth,  they 
thould  be  placed  in  cellars,  and  covered  with  draw,  or  put 
ipto  holes  in  dry  fandy  earth,  and  preferved  till  they  are 
M'anted. 

M.  Achard  fays,  that  after  the  roots  are  wafhed  and 
cleaned,  they  fhould  be  diced  by  means  of  a machine,  or 
ground  in  a fort  of  mill,  confiding  of  a cylinder  furnidied 
with  points,  like  a rafp,  which  turns  round  in  a box.  The 
roots  are  put  in  this  box,  and  preffed,  by  means  of  a weight 
againft  the  cylinder,  which,  upon  being  turned  round,  foon 
reduces  them  to  a kind  of  pulp.  When  the  beet-roots  are 
dry,  they  are  ready  for  the  extraction  of  their  fugar.  For 
this  purpofe,  three  wooden  tubs,  wide,  but  not  deep,  made 
of  oak,  afh,  or  willow,  fhould  be  provided,  or,  for  family  life, 
earthen  mugs.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  tubs,  cocks  or  fpig- 
gots  fhould  be  fixed,  and  the  tubs  fhould  be  placed  in  a cool 
fituation  of  about  520  of  Fahrenheit,  upon  a ftillage  near 
each  other,  and  at  inch  a height  from  the  ground  that 
fmaller  veffels  may  ftand  below  them  for  receiving  the  li- 
quor when  drawn  off,  and  clear  water  fhould  be  at  hand  fo 
as  to  be  pumped  into  the  higher  veffels.  When  the  beet- 
roots, thoroughly  dried,  have  been  lifted,  fo  as  to  be  free 
from  the  daft  and  loofe  fibres,  one  of  the  higher  tubs 
fhould  be  half  filled  with  them,  and  clear  cold  water  poured 
upon  them,  about  one-third  in  height  above  the  roots.  In 
this  ftate  they  fhould  remain  for  about  three  hours,  ftirring 
them  at  different  times  with  a wooden  paddle.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  fame  number  of  clean  dried  roots  fhould  be 
put  into  the  fecond  tub  ; and  the  fweet  liquor  drawn  from 
the  firft  tub  into  the  veffel  under  it,  fhould  be  poured  upon 
the  roots  in  the  fecond  ; and  the  firft  tub  fhould  be  fupplied 
with  frefh  water  in  fuch  quantity  as  juft  to  cover  the  roots, 
and  the  tubs  fhould  remain  three  hours  more,  and  the  roots 
be  repeatedly  ttirred,  as  before.  The  liquor  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  firft  tub  to  the  fecond,  will  be  now  much 
abforbed  by  the  roots  in  the  latter  tub.  After  ftanding 
again  for  three  hours,  the  fweet  liquor  from  the  fecond  tub 
mull  be  drawn  off,  which,  if  the  roots  were  of  the  red  and 
white  fort,  will  be  of  an  agreeable  red  colour.  It  mull  then 
be  paffed  through  a fieve,  or  filtered  through  a flannel,  and 
thus  be  rendered  fit  for  boiling  down  for  fugar.  After  this, 
draw  the  liquor  from  the  firft  tub,  pour  it  on  the  fecond, 
and  put  into  the  firft  tub  more  frefh  water,  and  let  it  ftand 
three  hours  longer.  Then  put  into  the  third  tub  the  ufual 
quantity  of  dry  roots,  and  pour  on  them  the  liquor  drawn 
from  the  fecond  tub  ; remove  the  liquor  from  the  firft  to 
the  fecond ; and  the  roots  in  the  firft  tub  being  now  de- 
prived of  their  faccharine  matter,  may  be  ufed  for  feeding 
nogs  or  cattle.  After  three  hours  more,  the  liquor  fhould 
be  drawn  from  the  third  tub  and  filtered  as  before,  and  then 
boiled  down  for  fugar.  Then  draw  off  the  liquor  of  the 
fecond  veffel,  and  pour  it  into  the  third  ; add  frefh  water 
to  the  fecond  veffel,  and  let  it  remain  three  hours  more,  the 
roots  being  occafionally  ftirred.  During  this  time  cleanfe 
cut  the  firft  tub,  and  add  frefh  roots,  as  before.  After 
three  hours,  draw  the  liquor  from  the  third  tub,  and  pour 
it  upon  the  frefh  roots  in  the  firft;  then  draw  the  liquor 
from  the  fecond  tub,  and  pour  it  on  the  third.  The  roots 
of  the  fecond  tub  will  be  now  exhaufted,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  cattle.  After  three  hours  draw  off  the  liquor  from 
the  firft  tub,  filter  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  boiling  down. 
Qn  the  contents  of  the  firll,  pour  the  liquor  of  the  third, 
and  put  frefh  water  in  the  third  tub  ; let  it  remain  three 
hours,  and  ftirred  as  ufual ; during  which  time  clean  out  the 
fecond  tub,  and  let  the  roots  be  given  to  the  cattle.  In 
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the  fecond  tub  place  again  frefh  roots ; and  proceed  by  ex- 
trailing  the  faccharine  matter,  as  before  ; and  continue  the 
operation,  till  all  the  d\'ied  roots  have  been  thus  freed  from 
their  fugar.  By  this  management,  the  liquor  becomes  more 
charged  with  faccharine  matter,  than  when  the  juice  is  pref- 
fed out  of  the  roots,  and  a coniiderable  quantity  of  fuel  is 
fpared.  The  roots  from  which  the  liquor  lias  been  extrac- 
ted will  have  fwelled  much  in  the  operation,  and  have  loft 
their  fweetnefs  ; their  farinaceous  refiduum  will,  however, 
afford  good  Food  for  cattle.  Whenever  there  is  a fufficient 
quantity  of  dried  roots  ready,  the  procefs  of  extracting  the 
faccharine  liquor  fhould  be  continued  day  and  night,  as  it  is 
not  proper  to  let  the  liquor  remain  longer  than  three,  or  at 
mofl  four  hours,  before  you  boil  it,  left  a diffolution  of  the 
mucilaginous  particles  of  the  roots  fhould  take  place.  If  it 
be  not  convenient  to  boil  down  all  the  faccharine  liquor  at 
once  to  a ftate  of  cryflallization,  yet  it  fhould  be  daily 
boiled  down  to  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  fermentation.  In  boiling  the  liquor,  the  feum  that 
arifes  fhould  be  carefully  taken  oft. 

The  procefs  of  boiling,  cryltallizing,  &c.  the  beet  fugars 
is  as  follows.  Firft  boil  the  extracted  faccharine  liquors 
down  to  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup  ; then  put  it  into  a cop- 
per, of  which  one-third  at  leaft  is  empty,  and  let  it  boil 
away  by  a moderate  fire,  until  a phial,  which  holds  one 
ounce  of  water,  will  contain  eleven  drams  of  tl  e fyrup,  or 
until  the  fyrup  pours  fomewhat  broad  from  the  ladle.  Bbe 
feum  or  froth  fhould  be  taken  off  as  it  arifes.  When  the 
fyrup  is  arrived  at  the  ftate  above  mentioned,  by  gentle 
boiling,  the  fire  muft  be  removed  from  underneath  the  cop- 
per, and  the  fyrup  gradually  run  through  a clean  woollen 
cloth,  placed  over  a wooden  or  ftone  veffel.  The  fyrup 
muft  not  cool  too  much  before  this  filtration,  or  elfe  it  be- 
comes ropy.  When  the  filtered  fyrup  is  fomewhat  coo',  it 
fhould  be  laded  into  fhallovv  wooden  or  ftone  veffels,  to  cryf- 
tallize for  this  purpofe,  {hallow  earthen  veffels,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  to  produce  cream,  or  veffels  made  of  tin,  are  proper. 
T’nefe  veffels,  filled  with  fyrup,  muft  be  placed  in  a room 
heated  to  about  68  ' of  Fahrenheit,  and  care  muft  be  taken 
to  keep  them  free  from  flies  and  dull.  If  the  fyrup  has 
been  of  a proper  confiftence,  cryftals  will  foon  begin  to  form 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veffels ; and  in  an  interval  of  18  or  21 
days  the  cryflallization  will  be  completed.  The  mafs  mull 
then  be  put  into  a ilrong  linen  fack,  well  fecured,  and 
placed  under  a prefs,  to  fqueeze  out  the  liquid  from  the 
fugar  which  remains  in  the  bag.  The  liquid  matter  may  be 
fet  to  cryftallize  a fecond  or  third  tune,  and  will  yield  fugar 
of  a coarfer  quality.  A cheefe-prefs,  or  long  lever,  willferve 
for  tiie  purpofe  of  preffure.  The  fugar  firft  obtained,  may 
be  rendered  purer  by  mixing  with  it  a imall  quantity  of  clear 
fpring  water,  and  placing  it  again  under  the  prefs  ; the 
coloured  fyrup  will  then  run  out,  and  leave  the  fugar  in  the 
bag  in  a much  purer  ftate  than  before.  By  repeating  the 
operation,  it  is  fo  far  improved,  that,  when  dried  and  rub- 
bed, it  becomes  a fine  white  powder  fugar.  The  feparated 
fyrups  fhould  be  again  carefully  boiled,  and  more  fugar  will 
be  obtained  from  them  by  cryflallization.  If  the  fugar  pro- 
cured by  the  firft  preffure  be  diffolved  in  as  much  clear  water 
as  will  form  a fyrup,  and  placed  again  in  a warm  room  tu 
cryftallize,  it  will  yield  a much  purer  and  harder  fugar  : the 
fyrup  may  then  be  feparated  without  preffure  from  the  fugar, 
merely  by  inclining  the  veffel,  and  allowing  the  fyrup  to  run 
off  from  the  cryftals.  All  the  fyrups  thus  prepared,  are  fit 
for  family'  life,  and  are  much  fuperior  in  tafte  to  thofe  pre- 
pared from  the  preffure  of  the  raw  or  boiled  roots.  The 
remaining  thick  fyrups  may  be  ufed  as  treacle  or  molaffes, 
and  will  ierve  to  diftil  forrurn  or  fpirits.  From  the  experiments 
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or  profeffor  Lampadius  of  Freyberg,  near  Drefden,  it  ap- 
pears, that  beet-roots  contain  water,  fibrous  matter,  fugar, 
mucilage,  glair,  ftarch,  colouring  matter,  fcented  matter, 
and' a bitter  fubftance.  The  water  is  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  roots  ; the 
nbrous  matter  of  the  roots  differs,  and  it  is  confiderably  more 
in  poor  than  in  rich  land  ; the  faccharine  particles  vary  from 
two  to  five  per  cent.  ; the  mucilage  is  from  three  to  five 
per  cent.  ; and  the  glair,  or  matter  refembling  white  of  egg, 
is  about  one  per  cent.  ; the  ftarch  is  in  very  fmall  quantity, 
being  only  about  two  or  three  ounces  in  a hundred  weight ; 
the  colouring  matter  undergoes  feveral  changes  by  expo- 
fure  to  the  air,  as  yellowifh,  brown,  and  red,  and  may  be 
precipitated  by  acetite  of  lead  5 the  icented  matter  is  vola- 
tile, rifing  in  diftillation  of  the  root  with  water,  combining 
clofely  with  fpints  of  wine,  and  o’ccafioning  a peculiar  con- 
traction in  the  organs  of  tafte.  By  boiling  the  beet-roots-, 
the  fmell  and  tafte  are  very  much  leffened.  The  bitter  fub- 
ilance  is  folubie  in  water,  and  remains  behind  in  the  firft 
fyrup  after  the  cryftallization  of  the  fugar.  From  other 
experiments  of  the  fame  pro feffbr,  it  appears,  that  iiclbs. 
of  beet-roots,  the  beta  cicla-  of  LinnsEus,  or  white  Englifh 
beet,  wafhed,  peeled,  cleaned,  and  then  grated,  gave  a mafs 
which  weighed  87  pounds ; out  of  which  were  preffed  41^ 
pounds  of  juice,  which  was  boiled  with  20-|  ounces  of  char- 
coal powder.  This,  when  filtered  and  evaporated  down 
■until  cryftallized,  produced  full  five  pounds  of  a brownifh 
yellow- grained  lugar,  and  alfo  five  ounces  of  brown  fyrup. 
The  above  brown  fugar,  after  being  diffblved  in  fix  pounds 
of  lime-water,  mixed  with  one  pound  of  blood,  then  boiled, 
filtered,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  yielded  four  pounds  5- 
ounces  of  purified  brown  fugar,  and  6\  ounces  of  fyrup.  The 
four  pounds  5-5  ounces  of  lugar,  thus  prepared,  were  again 
diffolved  in  fix  pounds  of  lime-water,  mixed  with  one  pound 
of  milk,  and  then  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; during 
the  boiling,  a fmall  quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  a 
little  more  milk,  were  added  ; the  faccharine  matter  was  fil- 
tered, and  treated  as  before  ; the  product  was  four  pounds  of 
well-grained  white  powder  fugar.  The  refiduum  after 
preffure,  the  brown  fyrups  of  the  two  firft  precedes,  and 
the  remains  of  the  filtrations,  weighed,  when  collected,  40 
pounds  ; they  were  mixed  with  one  quart  of  yeaft,  and  80 
quarts  of  water,  heated  to  1120  of  Fahrenheit’s,  and  after 
fermenting  48  hours,  were  diftilled.  They  furnifhed,  at  the 
firft  diftfilation,  15  quarts  of  weak  fpirit,  which,  on  a fecond 
diftillation,  gave  eight  quarts  of  abetter  ; from  which,  when 
redfified,  were  produced  3 £ quarts  of  fpirits  refembling  rum. 
From  the  refult  of  this  fcries  of  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  after  paying  the  farmer  for  the  roots,  and  difcharging 
all  incidental  expences  whatever, a profit  was  yieldedof  nearly 
cent,  per  cent,  on  valuing  the  four  pounds  of  white  powder 
fugar  at  one  Ihilling  per  pound,  and  the  three  quarts  and  a 
half  of  rum  at  one  (hilling  per  quart.  The  produce  of  beet- 
roots and  their  quality  for  yielding  fugar,  have,  however, 
been  variable  ; and  of  courfe  the  profit  accruing  from  them. 
From  M.  Achard’s  account  we  learn,  that  24  meafures  of 
-foots,  each  of  which  weighs  about  90  pounds,  (in  all  2160 
pounds)  and  cofts  about  6d.  Englifh,  produce  100  pounds 
■of  raw  fugar ; that  is,  20  pounds  of  roots  produce  nearly 
one  pound  of  fugar.  One  hundred  pounds  of  raw  fugar  give 
55  pounds  of  refined  fugar,  and  25  pounds  of  molaffes. 
Another  ftatement  informs  us,  that  14  pounds  of  raw  fugar 
gave  if  pound  of  lump-fugar,  i-jj.  pound  of  white  powder 
fugar,  and  i-|  of  darker-coloured  powder  fugar,  and  eight 
pounds  of  brown  fyrup  ; from  which  more  fugai  might 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  computed,  in  M.  Achard’s  ac- 
count, that  a German  fquare  mile  of  land,  (that  is,  16 
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fquare  miles,  Englifh),  properly  cultivated,  would  produce 
white  beet  fufficient  to  furnifh  the  whole  Prulfian  dominions 
with  fugar. 

BETANCOS,  Betanzos,  or  Bitanze,  in  Geography, 
a town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  3 leagues  from  Corunna,  9 
from  Compoftella,  and  7 from  Ferro!.  It  has  a good  har- 
bour in  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Mandeo.  N.  lat.  4 3 0 15'. 
W.  long.  70  56'. 

BETEL,  in  Botany , an  Indian  plant,  in  great  ufe  and 
efteem  throughout  the  Eaft,  where  it  makes  a confiderable 
article  of  commerce.  See  Piper. 

The  betel  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  pepper-tree.  It 
grows  like  ivy,  and  twills  round  other  trees.  Its  leaves  are 
long  and  fharp'-pointed,  but  broad  towards  the  (talk,  and  oi 
a pale  green  colour.  They  are  like  thofe  of  ivy,  only  fofter, 
and  full  of  red  juice,  which,  among  the  Orientals,  is  repu- 
ted of  wonderful  virtue  for  fortifying  the  teeth,  and  render- 
ing the  breath  fweet.  The  Indians  are  continually  chew- 
ing thefe  leaves,  which  renders  their  lips  fo  red,  and  teeth 
black,  a colour  by  them  vaftly  preferred  to  the  whitenefs 
affe&ed  by  the  Europeans. 

The  confumption  of  betel  leaves  is  incredible  ; no  body, 
rich  or  poor,  being  without  their  box  of  betel,  which  they 
prefent  to  each  other  by  way  of  civility,  as  we  do  fnuff.  In 
many  places  they  chew  the  areca  nut,  either  alone  or  mixt 
with  the  betel  leaf  and  lime,  and  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
fometimes  chewed  alone  ; but  they  are  too  fharp,  and  uiually 
injure  the  teeth,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  of  25 
wholly  toothlefs  in  this  part  of  the  world,  merely  from  their 
having  chewed  this  plant  to  an  exceffive  degree.  The  pre- 
pared betel  is  a very  common  prefent  among  the  poorer  fort ; 
and  on  taking  leave  of  a friend,  it  is  always  the  cuftom  to 
make  him  a prefent  of  a purfe  of  the  leaves  prepared  for 
ufe.  When  the  poorer  fort  are  to  appear  before  the  rich, 
they  always  chew  a large  quantity  of  betel  to  give  them  a 
fweet  breath  ; and  the  women,  on  certain  occalions,  never 
fail  to  take  largely  of  it  as  a provocative.  On  all  vifits, 
the  company  is  regaled  with  prepared  betel.  The  principal 
time  of  ufing  it  is  after  dinner,  at  which  time,  they  fay, 
it  prevents  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach ; and  they  never  abftain 
from  it,  except  on  the  folemn  occafions  of  the  funerals  of 
their  relations,  and  their  days  of  fading.  Moderately 
ufed,  it  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  gums,  corroborate  the 
heart  and  ftomach,  difeufs  flatulencies,  purge  both  the 
ftomach  and  brain,  and  prevent  the  feurvy.  If  chewed  after 
breakfaft  it  makes  the  breath  fweet  for  the  whole  dry.  The 
Portuguefe  women  are  as  fond  of  the  betel  as  the  Indians 
themfelves,  and  cannot  live  a day  without  it.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  few  Europeans  can  accuftom  themfelves  to 
the  ufe  of  it.  On  many  occafions  it  produces  ficknefs,  and 
fometimes  intoxication,  of  no  long  continuance.  The 
Chinefe  alfo  ufe  the  leaves  of  betel,  covered  with  quick- 
lime, and  wrapped  round  the  nut  areca,  which  in  (hape 
much  refembles  a nutmeg.  They  chew  thefe  leaves 
continually,  and  pretend  that  they  ftrengthen  the  gums, 
comfort  the  brain,  expel  bile,  nourifti  the  glands  of  the 
throat,  and  ferve  as  a prefervative  againft  the  afthma  ; a 
difeafe  which,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  very  common 
in  the  fouthern  provinces.  They  carry  betel  and  areca 
(fee  Areca)  in  boxes,  and  prefent  it  when  they  meet  one 
another. 

BETELGEULE,  or  Bedelgaeze,  in  /IJlronomy , 
a fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  Orion’s  hind 
(houlder. 

BETESKOE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Irtifli,  230  miles  S.E.  of  ToboUk. 
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BETH,  in  Literary  Hijlory , makes  the  title  of  a multi- 
tude of  books  in  the  Hebrew  language  ; e.  gr.  “ beth 
avoth,”  or,  the  houfe  of  the  fatliers  ; “ beth  Elohim,”  or, 
the  houfe  of  God ; “ beth  Ifrael,”  or,  the  houfe  of  Ifrael, 
&c. 

BETHABARA,  i.  e.  the  Houfe  of  Paffage , in  Ancient 
Geography,  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  place  at  which 
men  paffed  over  Jordan,  over  againft  Jericho,  at  the  com- 
mon ford  of  this  river  where  the  Ifraelites  paffed  it  under 
Jofhua.  Ch.  iii.  16.  Lightfoot  refers  it  to  the  paffage  at 
Seythopolis,  out  of  the  preempts  of  Judasa,  wiiere  the  Jews 
dwelt  among  the  Syro-Gnecians,  over  againft  Galilee. 
Cellari.us  places  it  between  thefe  two,  obferving  that  there 
were  many  paffages  over  Jordan.  At  this  place,  beyond 
Jordan,  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized.  Chap.  i.  28.  Origen 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  in  almoft  all  his  MSS.,  or,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  follows,  in  every  one  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, this  verfe  thus  written,  “ Thefe  things  were  done 
in  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing.” 
But  he  rejects  this  reading  for  the  following  reafon  : “ As  I 
have  been  in  that  country,  in  order  to  trace  the  footfteps  of 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  I am  perfuaded  that  we  ought  not 
to  read  Bethany  in  this  paffage,  but  Bethabara.  For 
Bethany,  as  the  evangelift  himfelf  relates,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Mary,  and  only  15  ftadia 
from  Jerufalem  ; but  the  Jordan  was  at  lead,  to  fpeak  in 
round  numbers,  190  ftadia  from  that  city.  Nor  is  there  any 
city  whatfoever  of  the  name  of  Bethany  near  to  that  river. 
But  there  is  a city  of  the  name  of  Bethabara  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  where,  it  is  faid,  John  baptized.”  To  this 
alteration  it  has  been  objected,  that  Origen  grounds  the 
reading,  which  he  has  fubftituted  for  Bethany,  on  no  other 
authority  than  the  relation. of  fuch  perfons  as  condudt  travel- 
lers to  the  places  in  Paleftine,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
facred  writings.  Thefe  perfons  either  had  no  inclination  to 
conduct  Origen  to  the  Bethany,  which  lay  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Jordan,  as  the  journey  might  have  been  attended  with 
danger,  on  account  of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
infeft  that  country  ; or  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
place.  Not  to  lofe,  therefore,  their  profits  arifing  from  con- 
ducing ftrangers,  they  fiiewed  Bethabara  to  Origen,  as  the 
place  where  John  baptized,  and  the  learned  father  was  cre- 
dulous enough  to  believe  them.  Befides,  if  the  text  itfelf 
be  examined,  Origen’s  objeCions  to  the  common  reading 
will  vanifh.  He  fays,  that  Bethany  lay  near  to  Jerufalem, 
and  therefore  at  a diltance  from  the  Jordan.  But  it  may  be 
allied,  whether  there  was  not  more  than  one  city  of  that 
name,  and  whether  we  muft  neceffarily  fuppofe,  that  the 
city  in  queftion  was  the,place  where  Lazarus  refided.  It 
appears,  even  from  the  expreffion  ufed  by  St.  John,  that, 
whether  we  read -Bethany,  or  Bethabara,  there  was  more 
than  one  city  of  the  name,  which  he  mentioned.  St.  John 
mentions  a circumftance  by  way  of  diftinguifning  it,  and  when 
he  fpeaks  of  Bethanv  beyond  Jordan,  wc  are  led  to  fuppofe, 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  that  name,  and  that  the  city 
which  he  meant  was  different  from  that  which  was  fituate 
on  the  mount  of  Olives.  But  Origen  fays,  that  there  was 
no  town  of  the  name  of  Bethany  on  any  part  of  the  Jordan. 
To  this  it  might  be  replied,  that  Origen  hardly  vifited  all  the 
towns  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  he  probably  took  the 
route  pointed  out  by  his  guides,  or  that  the  wars  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans  had  fo  defolated,  or  altered  the 
face  of  the  country,  that  many  towns  might  have  exifted  in 
the  time  of  John  the  Baptift,  of  which  no  traces  remained  in 
the  days-  of  Origen.  But  this  mode  of  reply  is  needlefs,  be- 
caufe  the  evangelift  ufes  a very  indeterminate  expreffion, 
when  he  fays,  that  the  place,,  where  John  baptized,  was  on 


the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan  ; an  expreffion  which  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  town  lay  on  the  banks  of  that  river  ; 
for  it  might  have  been  fituated  either  on  the  Jabbok,  or  on 
forne  other  ftream  confiderably  to  the  eaftward,  where  John 
had  a fufficient  fupply  of  water  for  the  purpofe  of  baptizing. 
The  alteration,  therefore,  made  by  Origen,  and  which  upon 
his  authority,  and  that  of  Chryfoftom  and  Epiphanius,  is 
introduced  into  our  copies,  was  wholly  without  foundation. 
See  Michaelis’s  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  by  Marlh,  vol.  if. 
p.  400. 

Bethabara,  in  Geography , the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Moravians  in  America,  in  the  lands  of  Wachovia,  in  North 
Carolina,  begun  in  1753,  6 miles  N.  of  Salem,  fituate  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Graffy  creek,  which  unites  with  the  Gar- 
gales,  and  feveral  others,  and  falls  into  the  Yadkin,  and 
containing  a church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  about  50 
dwelling  houfes. 

BETH-ACHARA,  or  Beth-hacceium,  (Jer.  vi.  1.) 
i.  e.  houfe  of  the  vineyard,  a city  feated  on  an  eminence,  be- 
tween Jerufalem  and  Tekoa.  See  Nehem.  iii.  14. 

BETHAGLA,  or  Beth-hagla,  a town  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  (Jcfh.  xviii.  21.)  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Eufebius 
there  was  a village  in  this  fituation  of  the  name  of  Agia, 
diftant  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Gaza. 

BETHA-GABRIS,  now  Bait-Djibrim,  a village  of 
Syria,  about  f of  a league  to  the  fouth  of  El-Tell ; fituated 
between  Jerufalem  and  Afcalon. 

BETH-ANATH,  Houfe  of  a Song,  of  an  Anfwer,  or 
of  AffliBion,  a city  of  Naphtali.  Jolh.  xix.  38. 

BETHANO,  Cape,'  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Chinan,  or  Quinan,  off  which  is  Pulo,  or  Illand  Canton, 
which  is  about  9 or  10  miles  from  the  coaft.  N.  lat.  160. 
E.  long.  108°  30'. 

BETHANY,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  way  to  Je- 
richo. It  took  its  name  from  a part  of  ground  fo  called 
from  “ Athene,”  which  fignifies  the  dates  of  palm-trees, 
which  grew  there  plentifully.  The  town  of  Bethany,  where 
Lazarus  and  his  filters  dwelt  (John  xi.  1.)  and  where  he  was 
raifed  from  the  dead,  was  15  furlongs,  or  about  2 miles  dif- 
tant from  Jerufalem  (John  xi.  18.)  ; but  the  diftrift,  or  trait 
of  ground,  that  bore  that  name,  reached  within  8 furlongs 
from  Jerufalem,  it  being  only  a fabbath-day’s  journey  from 
it  (John  xxiv.  50.  Acts  i.  12.);  and  then  commenced  the 
tradl  called  “ Bethphage,”  from  the  “ phagi,”  i.  e.  the 
green  figs  which  grow  upon  it,  extending  fo  near  to  Jerufa- 
lem, that  the  outermoft  ftreet  within  the  walls  was  called  by 
that  name.  A charge  of  felf-contradidtion  has  been  alleged 
againft  the  evangelift  Luke,  from  the  paffage  above  cited. 
In  the  Golpel  he  tells  us,  that  Jefus  afcended  into  heaven 
from  Bethany,  and  in  the  A fits  of  the  Apoftles,  of  which  he 
is  the  reputed  author,  he  informs  us,  that  he  afcended  from 
Mount  Olivet.  This  charge  is  founded  on  an  ignorance  of 
ancient  geography,  or  muft  proceed  from  an  unwarrantable 
prejudice  againft  Chriftianity  ; becaufe  Bethany,  as  we  have 
above  oblerved,  was  not  only  the  name  of  a town,  but  of  a 
diftridt  of  Mount  Olivet  adjoining  to  the  town.  See  Beth- 
abara. 

Bethany,  or  Bethania,  in  Geography,  a Moravian  fettle- 
ment  and  poll  town  of  America,  in  the  lands  of  Wachovia, 
in  North  Carolina,  begun  in  1760,  9 miles  N.W.  of  Salem  ; 
containing  about  60  houfes  and  a church. 

BETH-ARABAH,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of 
Judah  (Jolh.  xv.  6.),  afterwards  given  to  Benjamin  (Jolh. 
xviii.  22.) 

BETH  ARAMPHTHA,  a town  of  Galilee, on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  lake  Genne- 
fareth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan  into  that  lake.  Light- 
foot  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  in  Perasa.  It 
was  fortified  a*nd  ornamented  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 
called  “Julias,”  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
guftus,  and  wife  of  Tiberius.  See  Bethsaida. 

BETHARAN,  or  Bethara,  a town  of  the  Persea  be- 
yond Jordan,  called  alfo  by  the  Syrians  “ Betharamphiha,” 
and  by  Herod  “ Libias,”  or  “ Livias,”  in  honour  of  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Auguftus.  Jofephus  calls  it  Julias,  and  con- 
founds it  with  the  Betharamphtha  of  the  preceding  article  : 
but  it  lay  more  to  the  fouth,  nearly,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  Jerufalem,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Head  fea,  and  of  the  mountains  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pifgah, 
and  of  the  city  Helhbon. 

BETH AV EN,  the  Houfe  of  Iniquity , a name  given  to 
“ Bethel,”  by  way  of  derifion,  after  the  introduction  of 
idolatry  into  it  by  Jeroboam.  (Hofeaiv.  15.  x.  5.)  Beth- 
aven  was  alfo  the  name  of  a diilintt  town  near  Bethel,  and 
fouth-eaft  of  it,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamm.  Jofh. 
vii.  2.  xviii.  12-.  1 Sam.  xiii.  5. 

BETH-BASI,  a city  of  Judah,  fortified  by  the  two 
Maccabees,  Simon  and  Jonathan.  1 Maccab.  ix.  62.  64. 

BETH-DAGON,  a city  of  A (her  (Jolh.  xix.  27.)  — 
Alfo,  a city  of  Judah  (Jolh.  xv.  51.)  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
had  probably  a temple  of  Dagon,  before  the  Ifraelites  took 
poiTefiion  of  it. 

BETHEL,  the  Houfe  of  God,  a name  given  to  that  town, 
which  was  before  called  Luz,  on  account  of  Jacob’s  vifion. 
(Gen.  xxviii.  19.)  They  feem,  however,  to  be  diftinguilhed 
in  Jofliua  xvi.  2.  though  they  were  contiguous  places  ; 
and  the  name  Luz  might  probably  he  loll  in  that  of  Bethel. 
It  was  a city  of  Samaria,  on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  Eufebius  fays,  that  it  was  12 
miles  from  Jerufalem  in  the  way  to  Sichem.  It  obtained 
among  the  prophets  the  name  of  Bethaven,  on  account  of 
its  idolatry. 

The  Mahometans  believe  their  temple  of  Mecca  to  be 
founded  on  the  Hone,  on  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  llept 
at  Bethel,  and  hold  it  in  great  veneration.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  fuperltitious  refpetc  manifefted  by  the  an- 
cients to  their  Bietyli,  or  Hones  anointed  and  confecrated  to 
great  men,  after  their  death,  derived  its  origin  from  Jacob’s 
pouring  oil  on  the  Hone  of  Bethel.  See  Bjetylos. 

Bethel,  in  Geography,  a fmall  Moravian  fettlement 
in  America,  on  the  Swetara  river,  in  Pennfylvania,  14  miles 
from  Mount  Joy. — A townlhip  in  Dauphin  county. — Alfo, 
a townlhip  in  Windfor  county,  Vermont,  containing  473 
inhabitants,  N.N.W.  of,  and  bounded  by  ’ Stockbridge, 
and  about  67  miles  N.N.  eafterly  of  Bennington.  Hence 
rifes  a fmall  branch  of  White-river. — Allb,  a townlhip  in 
Delaware  county,  Pennfylvania. 

BETHENCOURT,  John  de,  in  Biography,  a Norman 
baron,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  obtained  a 
grant  from  Henry  III.  of  Caftile,  of  the  Canary  iflands, 
eretfcd  into  a kingdom  in  1344,  by  pope  Clement  VI. 
Having  vifited  tbeie  illands  in  1402,  Bethencourt  returned 
to  them,  and  by  afilllance  from  Henry,  conquered  them,  held 
them  under  the  title  of  king,  as  a fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
and  tranfmitted  the  poffeffion  of  them  to  his  family  for  fome 
generations,  plis  pollerity  fettled  in  Spain.  Although  his 
conqueft  of  thefe  iflands  was  not  complete,  Bethencourt  is 
reckoned  the  fell  Chriltian  who  fubdued  the  Canary  illes, 
which  before  his  time  had  been  occafionally  vifited  by  free- 
booters. R obertion’s  Hill.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Bethencourt,  James  de,  phyfician  at  Rouen,  where  he 
pra&ifed  with  much  -reputation,  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 


and  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  centuries,  is  now  only  known  by 
.his  treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  pu'bliihed  in  the  year  1527, 
under  the  Angular  title  of  “ Nova  Pcnitentialis  Quadrige- 
lima,  nec  non  Purgatorium,  in  Morbum  Gallicum,  feu  Ve- 
nereum, una  cum  Dialogo  aquas  argenti,  et  ligni  guiaci 
luclantium  fuper  di£li  morbi  prelatura.  Opus  frudbife- 
rum.”  Paris,  8vo.  By  his  penitence,  he  means  the  iiridt 
regimen  enjoined  thofe'who  underwent  the  guiacum,  or 
fweating  pvocefs,  for  the  cure  of  the  lues,  and  by  the  pur- 
gatory, the  pains  and  torments  endured  while  under  the 
falivation  by  mercury,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  he 
treats  of  the  method  of  curing  by  the  guiacums,  as  well  as 
that  of  mercury,  yet  he  manifellly  gives  t lie  preference  to 
the  latter  mode,  which  is  laid  down  by  him,  Altruc  fays, 
in  a more  judicious  manner,  than  it  had  been  by  any  pre- 
ceding writer.  He  fays  the  difeafe  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  it  made  its  firll  appearance,  or  was  Firft 
noticed  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1^95.  He  does  not  con- 
fider  it  as  imported  trorn  America,  or  the  Well  Indies,  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  as  procured  from  caufes  iimiiar  to  thofe 
that  occalion  the  plague,  and  other  infectious  difeafes.  Af- 
truc  commends  the  work,  but  it  has  not  obtained  a place  in 
Luifinus’s  colieClion  of  treatifes  on  the  complaint.  Aftruc 
de  Mor’b.  Gall.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

BETHENNABRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Perasa,  into  which  the  Jews,  who  fled  from  Gadara  after 
it  was  taken  by  Vefpafian,  retired,  and  which  was  forced  by 
the  tribune  Placidus,  before  his  complete  reduction  of  Persia. 

BETHER,  Mountains  of,  are  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  ch.  viii.  14.  Some  fuppofe  Bether  to  be  Be- 
tlioron,  called  Bether  by  Eufebius,  and  Bethara  by  Jofephus. 
Bether  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  rebellion  of 
Barchochebas.  (See  !Barchochebas.)  Others  will  have  it 
to  be  Betharis,  between  CaTarea  and  Diofpolis ; and  others 
again  Bether,  mentioned  in  the  LXX.(Jof.xv,  60. 1 among  the 
cities  of  Judah.  Calmet  fuppofes  it  to  be  -Upper  Bethoron, 
or  Bethora,  between  Diofpolis  and  Caefarea.  Eufebius 
fpeaks  of  Betharim  near  Diofpolis,  and  when  he  mentions 
Bether,  which  was  taken  by  Adrian,  he  fays,  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem.  Ec.  Hid.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

BETHESDA,  the  name  of  a pool  at  Jerufalem,  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Gofpel  by  -St.  John, 
ch,  v.  1 — 7.  It  was  called  in  the  Greek  ir^x- 

liKti,  and  in  the  vulgate  “Pifcina  probatica,”  becaufe,  as  fome 
have  l'uppofed,  the  (beep  of  the  facrifices,  called  in  Greek 
irpoBalx,  were  walhed  in  it ; or,  according  to  others,  becaufe 
the  blood  of  the  facrifices  ran  into  it.  But  neither  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  is  fatisfaClorily  proved.  The  Iheep  were  pro- 
bably wafhed  as  foon  as  they  were  bought  in  the  adjoining 
market,  from  which  they  Were  driven  into  this  pool,  which 
always  contained  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  this  pur- 
pofe. The  latter  fuppofition  could  not  pofiibly  have  been 
realized  ; fince,  in  that  cafe,  the  blood  mull  firft  have  de- 
feended,  and  afterwards  afeended  to  this  pool,  as  there  was  a 
drain  or  ditch  between  the  pool  and  the  temple,  and  a bridge 
over  it  for  palling  into  the  temple.  Hence  Dr.  Pococke, 
who  adopted  the  idea  of  the  blood’s  running  into  the  pool, 
was  obliged  to  feek  for  lower  ground  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
temple,  and  to  place  it  in  a fituation  where  it  did  not  exift, 
as  any  one  may  fatisfy  hiinfelf  by  adverting  to  the  plan  of  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem.  The  fituation  of  the  Iheep-gate,  near 
which  this  pool,  or  bath,  Hood,  was  on  the  fouth-eaft  wall  of 
Jerufalem,  and  therefore  a great  part  of  the  city  lay  between 
that  and  the  temple,  as  the  accurate  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  fhewn 
in  his  “ Harmony  of  the  Evangelifts,”  p.  666.  The  appel- 
lation “ Bethefda”  has  therefore  been  erroneoufly  derived 
from  misw  domus  effiifionis,  the  iink-houfe,  or  drain. 
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The  etymology,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  derive  £f  Bethefua” 
from  piDn  ri’H’  lhe  hxnfe  of  mercy,  is  much  more  juft 
and  appropriate;  becaufe  it  expreffed  the  kind  delign  with 
which  this  bath  was  conicrufted,  and  the  falutary  purpofes 
to  which  it  was  applied.  The  hiftory  informs  us,  that  this 
pool  had  five  porches,  porticoes,  or  cloyfters,  which  might 
very  reafonably  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  its 
oblong  figure  ; one  being  on  each  hand  of  the  entrance  in 
the  middle  of  one  fide,  and  three  on  the  other  Tides.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  fuggeils,  that  the  bafon  itfelf  might  be  in  the 
form  of  a pentagon,  and  that  thefe  cloyfters  might  corre- 
fpond  to  its  five  fides.  Mr.  Maundrell  (Journey,  p.  107.) 
who  took  a view  of  this  pool,  in  1696,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
120  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  8 deep;  but  without  water; 
and  that  at  the  weft  end  he  found  fome  old  arches,  then 
dammed  up,  which,  though  only  three  in  number,  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  five  porches,  in  which  fat  the  lame,  halt,  and 
blind.  This  pool,  he  adds,  is  contiguous,  on  one  fide,  to 
St.  Stephen’s  gate,  and  on  the  other  to  the  area  of  the  tem- 
ple. In  thefe  porticoes  difeafed  and  debilitated  perfons  lay, 
“ waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water for  at  the  time  of  a 
certain  feaft,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  paffover, 
and  others  the  pentecoft,  or  rather,  according  to  the  feafon, 
i.e.  occafionally,  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  “ an  angel  de- 
feended  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water ; whofoever 
then  firft,  after  the'troubling  of  the  water,  ftepped  in,  was 
made  whole  of  whatever  difeafe  he  had.”  Some  have  fup- 
pofed that  the  miraculous  cure,  recorded  in  this  hiftory,  was 
re  it  ri  died  to  the  feafon  of  the  particular  feaft  mentioned  in 
the  firft  verfe  of  the  chapter;  and  thus  they  account  for  the 
filence  of  Philo  and  Jofephus  with  regard  to  this  miracle. 
But  thofe,  who  imagine  that  thefe  waters  had  a lanative 
quality  on  other  occafions,  think  the  filence  of  thefe  Jewifh 
writers  to  be  of  little  importance  ; as  they  have  omitted  the 
mention  of  other  more  important  occurrences  in  our  Lord’s 
hiftory,  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ; fuch 
as  the  variety  and  multitude  of  fignal  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed in  the  ccurfe  oi  his  miniltry.  The  majority  of  wri- 
ters have  regarded  the  cures  wrought  at  this  place  as  a ftand 
ing  miracle  among  the  Jews,  and  yet  they  have  been  fur- 
prifed  that  Jofephus,  in  particular,  fhould  omit  to  mention 
a fa£t  fo  honourable  to  his  nation.  Others  have,  therefore, 
conceived,  that  the  miraculous  healing  quality  of  thefe  waters 
was  a peculiar  honour  conferred  on  the  perional  appearance 
of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  To  this  purpofe  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge (in  loc.)  after  Calvin,  obferves,  that  God,  to  add  the 
greater  luftre  to  his  Son’s  miracles,  as  well  as  to  (hew  that  his 
ancient  people  were  not  entirely  forgotten  by  him,  had  been 
pleafed  of  late  to  perform  fome  fupernatural  cures  at  this 
place.  With  refpedl  to  the  defeent  of  the  angel  into  the 
pool,  and  the  effeft  produced  by  his  ftirring  the  water,  dif- 
ferent hypothefes  have  been  propofed.  Grotius  thinks,  that 
the  angel  is  faid  to  have  defeended,  not  becaufe  he  was  ever 
feen  to  do  fo,  but  becaufe  the  Jews  were  perfuaded  that  God 
brought  fuch  things  to  pafs  by  the  miniftration  of  angels  ; 
fo  that  from  the  violent  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  eft'edt 
produced  by  it,  the  prefence  of  an  angel  was  reafouably 
fuppofed.  Dr.  Hammond  (in  loc.  1 fuppofes,  that  the  blood 
of  the  great  number  of  facrifices,  wafhed  in  this  pool,  com- 
municated a falutary  efficacy  to  the  water,  upon  its  being 
ftirred  up  by  an  angel,  or  meffenger,  deputed  for  this  pur- 
pofe by  the  high-prieft  ; which  hypothefis  Dr.  Doddridge 
reprefents  to  be  as  unphilofophical,  as  it  is  unfupported  by 
hiftory  and  antiquity.  Mr.  Fleming  (Chriftology,  vol.  i. 
p.  13—15.)  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the 
literal  interpretation,  rejects  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  verfe,  as  a fpurious  addition  of  fome 
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ignorant  monk  in  the  Sih  or  9th  century;  becaufe  that  part 
is  wanting  in  the  Cambridge,  or  Beza’s  MS.  and  is  written 
by  a later  hand  in  the  margin  of  that  in  the  French  king’s 
library,  highly  extolled  by  Lamy  in  his  <!  Harmony.”  But 
this  paffage  is  found  in  all  the  other  moll  celebrated  MSS., 
in  the  Syriac  verfion,  and  in  the  other  verfions  of  the  Poly- 
glott.  Kufter’s  obfervations,  relating  to  the  genuinenefs  of 
this  text,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Mill’s  New  Tefla- 
ment,  deferve  to  be  confidered.  But  with  regard  to  the 
fubjedl  in  difpute,  it  fiiould  be  recollected,  that  the  feventh 
verfe,  which  none  queftion,  implies,  that  the  water,  after  being 
troubled,  had  a miraculous  virtue,  which  extended  only  to 
the  firft  that  went  in,  and  owed  his  difeafe,  whatever  might 
be  itsl nature.  Dr.  Doddridge  fuggeils  the  following  folu- 
tion  of  this  difficulty ; the  greateft,as  he  acknowledges,  that 
occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  evangelifls,  and  with  rclpect  to 
which  none  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  replied  to  Mr. 
Woolfton  had  given  him  fatisfaftion.  He  fuppofes  this 
pool  might  be  remarkable  for  fome  mineral  virtue  attending 
the  water ; and  this  circumftance,  together  with  its  being  fo 
near  the  temple,  where  a bath  was  lo  much  needed  for  re- 
ligious purpofes,  may  account  for  the  {lately  cloyfters  erefted 
around  it.  Some  time  before  this  paffover,  an  extraordinary 
commotion  had  been  probably  obferved  in  the  water ; and 
Providence  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  next  perfon  who  acciden- 
tally bathed  here,  being  under  fome  great  diforder,  experi- 
enced an  immediate  and  unexpected  cure.  The  like  pheno- 
menon, in  fome  other  defperate  cafe,  was  probably  obferved 
in  a fecond  commotion.  Thefe  commotions  and  cures  might 
happen  periodically,  perhaps  every  fabbath,  for  lome  weeks 
or  months.  This  the  Jews  would  naturally  aferibe  to  fome 
angelic  power,  as  they  did  afterwards  the  voice  from  heaven, 
(John  xii.  29.)  though  no  angel  appeared.  On  account  of 
their  ingratitude  to  Chrift  for  this  miracle,  and  thofe  wrought 
at  the  former  paffover,  and  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  this 
celeftial  vifitant  probably  returned  no  more  ; and  therefore,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  though  the  evangeiift  fpeaks  of  the 
pool  as  Hill  at  Jerufalem,  when  he  wrote,  yet  he  mentions 
the  defeent  of  the  angel,  as  a thing  which  had  been,  but  not 
as  Hill  continuing.  This  may  account  for  the  filence  of  Jo- 
fephus, who  was  not  born  when  it  happened  ; and  who,  if 
he  heard  the  report  of  it,  would  oppofe  fpeculation  and  hy- 
pothefis to  fad,  and  recur  to  fome  indigefted  and  unmean- 
ing harangues  on  the  unknown  force  of  imagination  ; or  if 
he  fecretly  fufpefiled  it  to  be  true,  ins  dread  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and  his  fear  of  difgufting  his  Pagan  readers  with  it, 
might  as  well  lead  him  to  fupprefs  this,  as  to  difguife  the 
paffage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Divine  Voice  from 
mount  Sinai,  in  fo  mean  and  looiilh  a manner,  as  it  is  known 
he  does.  Befides,  the  relation  which  this  faCl  here  to  the 
hiftory  of  Jefus,  would  make  him  peculiarly  cautious  in 
treating  upon  it,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  handle  it 
at  once  with  decency  and  fafety.  The  ingenious  and  learned 
bilhop  Pearce,  in  his  excellent  “ Vindication  oi  Chrift’s 
Miracles,”  p.  68,  & c.  agrees  with  Dr.  Doddridge  in  the 
mod  material  circumftances  of  his  hypothefis. 

BETH-GAMGL,  the  houfe  of  the  weaned , or  of  the 
camel , a city  of  the  Moabites,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  Jer. 
xlviii.  22. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  the  houfe  of  deflation,  or,  of 
portion,  or,  of  di nomination,  a city  of  Reuben  (Jo fin.  xiii.  20.) 
afterwards  poffeffed  by  the  Moabites.  Ezek.  xxv.  9. 

BETH-LEBAOTH,  the  houfe  of  Uonejfes,  a city  of 
Simeon,  (Jolh.  xix.  6.)  fometimes  called  Lebaoth.  Jofli. 
xv.  32. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  houfe  of  bread,  a city  of  Judah, 
(Jofh.  xvii.  7.)  generally  called  “ Bethlehem  of  Judah,” 
M m to 
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to  diffinguifh  it  from  another  of  the  fame  name  in  Zebulun. 
It  is  feated  on  tlie  declivity  of  a hill,  6 miles  fouth  from  Je- 
rufalem,  according  to  Eufebius  and  Jerom.  It  is  like- 
wife  called  “ Ephratah,”  (Gen.  xlviii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 
This  city  was  not  very  confiderable  either  for  its  extent  or 
riches  ; but  it  has  acquired  peculiar  difiindlion  on  account  of 
its  having  been  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity.  It  was 
alfo  the  city  of  David’s  nativity.  In  and  near  this  city  tra- 
vellers are  Ihewn  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  born,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  a cave  fouth  of  the  city,  and  belonging 
to  the  inn,  or  caravanferai,  whither  Jofeph  and  Mary  retired. 
Jeio.u  informs  us,  that  Adrian,  in  order  to  erafe  the  remem- 
brance of  the  place  where  Chrift  was  born,  planted  over  the 
cave  a grove  of  tall  trees  in  honour  of  Adonis,  fo  that  when 
the  feftivals  of  this  infamous  deity  were  celebrated,  the  holy 
grotto  echoed  with  the  lamentations  made  in  commemora- 
tion of  Venus’s  lover.  Here  is  alfo  feen  a large  church 
built  by  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  and  fo  lofty  as 
to  command  an  extenfive  profpect  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  roof  is  elevated,  flat,  and  compofed  of  cedar  within, 
and  leaded  without.  The  nave  is  fupported  on  both  Tides 
by  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made  of  one  piece,  and 
ix  in  a row,  forming  as  it  were  five  naves,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  thofe  rows  of  pillars,  on  each  of  which  is  the 
picture  of  fome  faint.  Over  the  pillars  the  wall  is  covered 
with  mofaic  work,  on  a gold  ground.  The  marble  which 
formerly  overlaid  the  walls  has  been  removed  by  the  Turks 
for  adorning  their  mofques.  The  three  upper  ends  of  the 
crofs  terminate  in  three  femicircles,  having  in  each  an  altar. 
Over  the  chancel  is  a ftately  cupola,  covered  on  the  outfide 
with  lead,  and  within  adorned  with  mofaic  work.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  church  is  the  monaftery  of  the  Francifcans.  The 
gardens  are  defended  with  ftreng  walls;  and  through  the 
chapel  is  a pafiage  to  a fquare  cave,  in  which  they  fay  the 
Innocents  were  buried.  Beyond  this  are  pafiages  to  the 
tombs  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Paula,  and  Euftochium,  and  of 
Eufebius  of  Cremona ; and  beyond  thefe  is  a grotto  or  cell, 
called  the  fchool  of  St.  Jerom,  where  he  is  faid  to  have 
lodged  when  lie  tranflated  the  Bible.  At  the  end  of  another 
vault  or  chapel,  12  feet  wide  and  40  long,  whofe  floor  is 
paved  and  fides  lined  with  white  marble,  and  roof  adorned 
with  mofaic  work,  now  much  decayed,  is  an  arched  con- 
cavity, with  an  altar,  having  over  it  the  pifture  of  the  na- 
tivity, and  under  it  a vault,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a ftar 
formed  of  many  coloured  ftones,  marking  the  place  where 
they  fay  our  Saviour  was  born  ; and  near  this  is  the  manger 
where  they  pretend  he  was  laid,  which  is  hewn  out  of  a 
rock,  and  new  flagged  with  white  marble.  See  Mount 
Calvary,  and  Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem  is  now  called  Bait -el -l ah  am;  which  fee.  The 
country  in  which  it  is  fituated  is  happy  with  refpedl  to  foil, 
air,  and  water.  With  the  latter  it  is  fupplied  by  a low  aque- 
dudt,  or  ftone  channel,  which  formerly  palled  to  Jerufalem. 
The  “ fons  fignatus”  is  an  exuberant  fpring:  it  is  received 
fucceffively  by  three  large  citterns,  one  of  which  is  well  pre- 
ferved.  In  coming  from  the  citterns,  and  at  a fmall  diftance, 
is  feen  what  is  termed  the  “ delicice  Solomonis,”  a beautiful 
rivulet,  which  flows  murmuring  down  the  valley,  and  waters 
in  its  courfe  fome  gardens  of  excellent  foil.  The  brinks  of 
this  brook  are  adorned  with  a variety  of  hex-bage.  The 
convent  at  this  place  contains,  under  the  fame  roof,  the  dif- 
ferent tenets  of  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Brown’s 
Travels  in  Africa,  & c.  p.  3 63. 

"We  (hall  here  obferve,  that  no  inconfiderable  pains  and  in- 
genuity have  been  exercifed  to  reconcile  the  quotation  of  the 
evangelift  Matthew,  ch.  ii.  6.  relating  to  Bethlehem,  with 
the  original  text  of  the  prophet  Micah,  ch.  v,  2.  The  dif- 
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ficulty  may  be  obviated,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  or  at  Ieaft 
the  appearance  of  inconfiftency  removed,  by  a proper  tranf- 
lation  of  the  latter  text.  “ And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah, 
art  little  in  being  among  the  thoufands  of  Judah  ; for  out  of  thee 
will  come  forth  unto  me  a ruler  over  Ifrael.  That  is,  thou  halt 
but  little  honour  in  being  among  the  thoufands  of  Judah,. 
compared  with  that  which  will  accrue  to  thee  from  giving- 
birth  to  the  MeJJiah .”  Thus  the  LXX  feem  to  have  un« 
derftood  it.  Forms  of  fpeech  fimilar  to  this,  aJapag 
by  no  means  the  leajl  for  the  greatejl , are  not  uncommon.  (See 
Homer.  II.  A.  277.  Callim.  Hym.  Di.  33.  Hym.Ap.  31. 
Eurip.  Androm.  81,  &c.)  This  mode  of  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  Lightfoot  from  the  Chaldee  paraphraft  ; and 
feerns  to  be  pi-eferable  to  that  of  St.  Jerom,  or  jof  Dr.  Po- 
cocke.  The  former,  who  has  been  followed  by  fome  others, 
is  of  opinion,  that  Matthew  produced  the  palfage  in  Micah- 
hiftorically,  not  as  it  was  written  by  the  prophet,  but  as  it 
had  been  propofed  by  the  priefts  to  Herod,  fo  that  they 
Ihould  be  accufed  of  falfe  reading,  if  that  were  the  cafe.  The 
latter,  in  his  notes  on  the  Porta  Mods  of  Maimcnides,  thinks, 
that“^J/.t£,  in  Micah,  rendered  little  in  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
has  the  contrary  fignification  to  its  ufual  one  of  mean  or  little, 
viz.  that  of  noble  or  illujlrious , and  for  countenancing  this 
conjecture  he  cites  Jer.  xlviii.  4.  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe 
upon  that  pafiage.  Grotius,  Olearius,  and  others,  have  pro- 
pofed  that  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Greek  LXX  verfion 
Ihould  be  read  and  tranflated  by  way  of  interi-ogation.  Heb. 
“ Art  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  the  leajl  among  the  thoufands 
of  Judah  P No:  out  of  thee  Jleall  he  come  forth  to  me.  See.  i.e. 
I will  raife  up  him,  & c.  Greek  LXX.  Art  thou,  Bethlehem, 
the  houfe  of  Ephratah,  the  leajl  to  be  among  the  thoufands  of 
Judah  ? No  : out  of  ihee.  See.”  The  learned  bifhop  Pearce 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  tranflation  ; and  in  favour  of  it  he 
urges,  that  the  Hebrew  word  in  Micah,  rendered 

little,  may  be  rendered  the  leajl,  as  it  actually  is  in  Judges, 
vi.  15.  1 Sam.  ix.  21.  Jerem.  xlix.  26.  and  1.  45.  He 

alfo  obferves,  that  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  of 
the  O.  and  N.  Tell,  it  is  not  unufual  for  a fentence  to  be 
underftood  by  way  of  interrogation,  though  there  is^  no 
mark  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence,  ufed  in  either 
of  the  languages  for  a mark  of  interrogation.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  he  refers  for  the  Hebrew  to  2 Sam.  xviii.  29.  1 Kings, 
,xxi.  7.  Job  ii.  10.  xli.  1.  Zech.  viii.  6.  and  for  the 
Gi'eek  to  2 Sam.  xviii.  29.  Matt.  xi.  3.  Mark  xiv.  61* 
He  adds  further,  that  when  words  are  thus  ufed  interroga- 
tively, there  is  often  at  the  end  of  them  an  anfwer  of  Yes,  or 
No,  to  be  fupplied  in  the  fenfe,  though  it  is  not  expreffed  in 
the  words.  This  is  very  common  with  thofe  who  write  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  or  with  thofe,  who,  being  Hebrews, 
write  in  Greek.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word,  No,  is  to  be  fup- 
plied in  1 Cor.  x.  19,  20.  The  fame  mode  of  fpeaking  is 
found  in  1 Cor.  xii.  31.  Adis  viii.  31.  and  an  inftance, 
where  Yes  is  to  be  fupplied,  is  to  be  found  in  1 Cor.  ix.  20. 
From  thefe  remarks  the  learned  prelate  concludes,  that,  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  an  interrogation  with  a No  to  be  fupplied  as 
an  anfwer  to  it,  is  the  fame  as  a negative  not  put  in  interro- 
gation ; or,  in  other  words,  to  alk  whether  any  thing  is  the 
leajl,  and  to  anfwer  No,  as  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX  ver- 
fion do,  is  the  fame  as  to  affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  leajl,  as 
Matthew  does.  Either  of  the  above  interpretations  will 
effedlually  fuperfede  the  perplexity  of  St.  Jerom,  and  the 
objections  of  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  “ Works,”  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
See  Wakefield’s  “ New  Tranflation  of  the  Gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,”  p.  26.  “ Pearce’s  Commentary,”  vol.  i. 

p.  10. 

Bethlehem,  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Zelulun,  (Jolh. 
xix.  15.)  of  obfeure  and  unknown  fituation. 

Bethlehem, 


BET 

Bethlehem,  in  Geography , a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  N.  lat.  51°  2'.  E.  long.  40  40'. 

Bethlehem.  See  Belem. 

Bethlehem,  a town  of  America,  in  Albany  county. 
New  York,  fruitful  in  paftures,  and  affording  large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  butter.  By  the  ftate  cenfus  of  1796,  3 S 8 
of  the  inhabitants  areeleCtors. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Berkfhire 
county,  Maffachufetts,  containing  261  inhabitants.  It  lies 
about  10  miles  S.  of  E.  from  Stockbridge,  and  130  from 
Bofton,  and  borders  on  the  Tyringham  and  Loudon. — 
Alfo,  a townfnip  in  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituate 
at  the  head  of  the  fouth  branch  of  Rariton  river,  and  con- 
taining 1335  inhabitants,  including  31  flaves. — Alfo,  a town- 
fhip in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  joining  Litchfield 
county  on  the  north,  and  Woodbury  on  the  fouth.— Alto, 
a poft  town  in  Northampton  county,  Pennfylvania,  which  is 
a celebrated  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  epifcopal  church,  as  they  term  themfelves.  It  is 
fituate  on  Lehigh  river,  a weftern  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
53  miles  northerly  from  Philadelphia,  and  1 8 foutherly  from 
the  Wind  Gap.  The  town  hands  partly  on  the  lower  banks 
■of  the  Manakes,  a fine  creek,  which  affords  trout,  and  other 
fifli,  in  a healthful  and  pleafant  iituation,  and  in  fummer  is 
■much  frequented  by  gentry  from  different  parts.  In  1787, 
the/e  were  60  dwelling-houfes  of  flone,  well  built,  and  600 
inhabitants.  Befides  the  meeting-houfe,  this  place  has  three 
other  public  buildings,  which  are  fpacious  ; one  for  the 
fingle  brethren,  one  for  the  fingle  lifters,  and  the  other  for 
the  widows.  In  a houfe  adjoining  the  church  is  a fchool 
for  females,  and  fince  1787,  a boarding4ifchool  for  young 
ladies,  under  the  direction  of  the  minifter  of  the  place,  who 
alfo  fuperintends  the  boys’  fchool,  kept  in  a feparate  houfe. 
Both  thefe  fchools  are  in  high  repute,  and  much  frequented. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  town  there  is  an  hydraulic  machine 
of  fimple  con  ft  ruction,  that  raifes  the  water  from  a fpring  to 
a refervoir,  at  the  height  of  100  feet,  whence  it  is  con- 
ducted by  pipes  into  the  feveral  ftreets  of  the  town.  In  this 
town  are -alfo  a ftore,  with  a general  affortment  of  goods,  a 
large  tan -yard,  a grift-mill,  a fulling-mill,  an  oil-mill,  and  a 
faw-mill,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  a brewery.  N. 
lat.  40°  37'.  W.  long.  75°  14'. 

Bethlehem,  Star  of,  in  Botany.  See  Ornithogalum. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Betklemites,  in  Church 
Hiflory,  a fort  of  monks  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1257,  habited  like  the  Dominicans,  except  that,  on  their 
breaft,  they  wore  a ftar  with  five  rays,  in  memory  of  the  ftar 
or  comet  which  appeared  over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.  They  were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only 
-one  houle  in  England. 

There  is  alfo  an  order  of  Bethlehemites  ftill  fubfifting  in 
Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima  ; one  called  of  the  incura- 
bles, the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel.  Thefe  Beth- 
lehemites came  originally  from  the  city  of  Guatimala  in 
Mexico,  where  they  were  inftituted  by  the  venerable  Peter 
•Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  a native  of  the  town  of  Chafna,  or  Villa 
Fuerte,  on  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  in  1626,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  poor.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  1667,  his 
■congregation  was  approved  of  by  a bull  of  Clement  X.  in 
1672,  and  in  1674.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  created  it  into 
a community  of  regulars.  Before  this  time  it  had  paffed 
from  Guatimala  to  Mexico,  and  from  thence,  in  1671,  to 
Lima.  In  the  city  of  St.  Miguel  de  Piura,  they  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Ann,  in  1678,  and  of  that  of 
St.  Sebaltian,  in  Truxillo,  in  1680.  Their  probity  and  dili- 
gence in  difcharging  thefe  trulls  induced  other  places  to 
feledl  them  as  dire&ors  of  their  hofpitals,  and  among  the  reft, 
the  city  of  Quito.  The  fathers  of  their  order  go  bare -footed, 
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and  wear  a habit  of  dark  brown  colour,  nearly  refembling  that 
of  the  capuchins,  whofe  order  they  alfo  imitate,  in  not  Ihavifrg 
their  beards.  On  one  fide  of  their  cloak  is  an  image  of  our  Lady 
of  Bethlehem.  Every  fixtn  year  they  meet  to  choofe  agenerai, 
which  ceremony  is  performed  alternately  at  Mexico  and  Lima, 
The  Bethlehemites,  though  outwardly  of  great  fimplicity, 
pafs  for  the  inoft  refined  politicians;  infomuch  as  to  be  called 
the  quintelfence  of  the  Carmelites  and  Jefuits.  They  are  all 
friars.  For  their  almoner  they  choofe  a fecular  prieft,  whom 
they  hire,  and  who  has  no  vote  in  the  chapter. 

BETHLEM,  Gabor,  in  Biography , prince  of  Tranfyl- 
vania,  was  a defcendant  of  a family  of  rank,  but  very  fmali 
property,  and  attached  to  the  reformed  religion.  By  his 
valour  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Gabriel  Battori ; but  hav- 
ing ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  Porte,  in  a vilit  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  he  obtained  a force  which  enabled  him  to  expel 
Battori,  and  to  eftablifh  himfelf  as  prince  or  waiwoae,  in 
16x3.  He  was  afterwards  led  by  ambition  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  under  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with 
Frederic,  the  elector  palatine,  and  newly  declared  king 
of  Bohemia,  he  made  an  irruption  into  Upper  Hungary, 
in  1619.  Having  reduced  this  country,  he  received  the 
fubmiftion  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  in  his  march  towards  Vi- 
enna he  took  Prefburg,  and  was  acknowledged  prince  of 
Hungary.  The  affiftance  which  was  afforded  him  by  the 
oppreffed  proteftants,  induced  him  to  eftablifii  liberty  of 
confcience  throughout  Hungary.  At  an  aflembly  of  the 
ftates,  he  was  declared  king;  but  in  confequence  of  a treaty- 
concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor,  he  renounced  the 
title  and  dignity  of  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  made  in  re^ 
turn  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  poffeffion  of  two  duchies 
in  Silelia,  and  feveral  caftles  and  diftribts  in  Hungary.  His 
reftlefs  difpofition  however  led  him  to  violate  the  treaty,  and, 
in  1624,  he  overran  Hungary,  till  he  was  defeated  by  the 
imperial  general,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Cafibvia. 
Upon  this  a treaty  of  peace  was  negociated,  by  which  he 
renounced  all  pretenfions  to  Hungary,  and  all  connections 
with  the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  was  invefted 
with  feveral  lordlhips  in  Silefia,  and  with  authority  over 
Tranfylvania  during  life.  After  this  period  he  remained 
quiet;  and  falling  into  a dropfy,  died  in  1629.  He  left 
legacies  both  to  the  emperor  and  grand  feignor.  Gaber 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Sigifmond,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  2,  &c. 

BET'H-MAON,  the  houfe  of  habitation,  or,  of  iniquity , in 
Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  the  Moabites,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  Jer.  xlviii.  23. 

BETH-MARCHABOTH,  the  houfe  of  chariots,  or,  of 
bitternefs  extin  a,  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

BETH-MAUS,  a village  of  .Galilee,  between  Sephoris 
and  Tiberias,  diftant,  according  to  Jofephus,  4 ftadia  from 
the  latter.  Lightfcot  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  Beth-meon  of 
the  Talmud. 

BETH-NIMRAH,  the  houfe  of  the  leopard,  or,  of  rebel- 
lion, or,  of  bitternefs , a city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Numb, 
xxxii.  36. 

BETHOANNABA,  or  Beth-hannabah,  a town,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius,  4 miles  eaft  from  Diofpoiis.  The  name 
preferves  fome  remains  of  the  word  Nob,  where  the  taber- 
nacle  continued  for  fome  time,  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  1 Sam. 
xxi.  I.  According  to  Jerom,  Nob  was  not  far  from  Diofpoiis. 

BETHOGLA,  the  houfe  of  the  feajl  or  dance , the  name  of 
two  places : one  fixed  by  Eufebius,  8 miles  from  Gaza ; the 
other  by  Jerom,  2 miles  from  Jordan.  The  Bethogla  of 
Eufebius  is  probably  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jofh.  xv.  6. 
The  Bethogla  of  Jerom  belong  to  that  of  Benjamin.  Jofli. 
xviii.  21. 

M m 7,  BETHOME, 
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BETHOME,  orBETKORA,  was  otherwife  called  Julias, 
aud  was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Joel.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Bethome  rebelled  againft  Alexander  Jannseus. 
The  town  was  taken,  and  they  were  fent  captives  to  Jeru- 
falem. 

BETHONEA,  or  Beth-oamea,  was  fituated  15  miles 
eaft  from  Cselarea,  and  was  famous,  according  to  Eufebius 
and  Jerom,  for  its  beneficial  hot  baths. 

BETHQRON,  a town  of  Samaria.  The  Scriptures 
mention  two  cities  of  this  name,  the  Upper  and  Lower,  both 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  (Jofh.  xvi.  3,  5.)  and 
given  by  this  tribe  to  the  Levites  (Jofh.  xxi.  22.).  They 
were  both  built  by  Sherah,  grand-daughter  of  Ephraim 
(i  Chron.  vii.  24.  ) and  reftored  by  Solomon  after  they  had 
fallen  to  decay  (1  Kings  ix.  17.  2 Chron.  viii.  5).  Their 

diftance  from  one  another  was  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; the  Upper  being  in  the  north,  and 
the  Lower  in  the  fouth  of  that  tribe.  The  former  was  fitu- 
ated in  the  road  from  Conftantinople  to  Antioch,  and  the 
fame  with  Betaron  of  Antonine’s  itinerary  ; or  Betaro,  placed 
between  Csefarea  and  Diofpolis.  The  latter  was  feated  on  a 
mountain,  on  the  public  road  to  Lydda  and  Ciefarea,  diftant 
100  ftadia,  or  about  12  miles  from  Jerufalem  ; and  hence  it 
has  been  allotted  by  fome  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Jerom 
fays,  that  Paula  palled  through  both  the  Bethorons  in  her 
way  from  Naploufe  to  Jerufalem.  See  Bit  her. 

BETH-PALATH,  or  Beth-peleth,  the  houfe  of  de- 
liverance, or  of  cxpu’Jidn,  a city  in  the  moil  fouthern  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jofh.  xv.  27.  Nehem.  xi.  26.  This 
city  was  furrendered  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

BETH-PAZZEZ,  the  houfe  of  divifion,  a city  in  the  tribe 
of  Iffachar.  Jofh.  xix.  21. 

BETH-PEGR,  or  Beth-phagor,  the  temple  of  Peor, 
a city  of  Moab  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  (Dent.  iv.  46.) 
where  the  idol  Baal-Peor  was  worfhipped.  Numb.  xxv.  3. 
It  was  fituated  on  the  other  lide  of  Jordan,  oppofite  to 
mount  Peor,  or  Phagor. 

BETPIPHAGE,  a village  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet, 
between  Bethany  and  Jerufalem,  and  about  15  furlongs  from 
the  latter.  See  Bethany. 

BETHSAIDA,  a city  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh, 
near  the  defert  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  fituated,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  on  the  eafl,  or  on  the  Arabian  fhore  of  the  lake 
of  Gennefareth,  in  Batanea,  and  the  lower  Gauionites,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  mountainous 
country.  It  was  a place  of  fifhing,  according  to  Bochart, 
and  a place  of  hunting,  fays  Dr.  Lightfoot,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  flood  near  Napiitali,  where  were  many  deer.  Gen. 
xlix.  21.  It  was  railed  by  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  the 
tetrarch,  from  the  rank  of  a village  to  the  honour  of  a city, 
and  called  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  emperor’s  daughter.  It 
feems  to  have  been  different  from  Betharamphtha,  called 
alfo  Bethfaida  Julias.  See  Betharamphtha.  This  latter 
Bethfaida,  which  was  on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennefareth  (Mark  vi.  45.  viii.  22.)  was  one  of  the  cities 
againft  which  Chrifl  denounced  a woe  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  on 
account  of  its  impenitence  and  infidelity,  after  the  mighty 
works  which  he  had  performed  in  it.  It  was  alfo  the  city 
where  three  apoftles  dwelt,  viz.  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter. 
John  i.  45. 

BETH-SHAL1SHA,  or  Baal-salisa,  a town  of  Pa- 
lefline,  in  the  canton  of  Thatnna,  15  miles  north  of  Diofpo- 
lis, according  to  Eufebius,  and  fouth-eall  of  Antipatris. 

BETH3AN,  or  Bethsean,  a town  of  Samaria  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  upon  the  borders  of  Galilee,  on  this 
fide  Jordan,  and  about  half  a league  from  it.  It  wasthe  capital 
oi  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name,  extending  to  Penea.  In 


2 Maccabees  xii,  29.  it  is  placed  60c  ftadia,  or  75  miles 
from  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays,  that  it  was  the  largeil  town 
of  the  Decapolis,  and  that  it  was  1 20  ftadia,  or  1 5 miles 
from  Tiberias.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of  this  city  that  the 
Philiftines,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  hung  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  were  removed  in  the  night  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabefh-Gilead,  and  honourably  interred,  un- 
der a grove  of  oaks  near  the  city.  ( 1 Sam.  xxxi.  10,  &c.)  I11 
proceis  of  time  it  was  called  Scythopolis,  which  name  it  de- 
rived from  the  Scythians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  king 
of  Judah,  about  635  years  before  Chrift,  made  an  irruption 
into  Paleftine,  and  left  a colony  at  Bcthfan.  Steph.  Byz. 
and  Pliny  call  it  Nyfa.  Bryant  (Anal.  Myth.  vol.  iii. 
p.  415.)  deduces  its  name  Bethian,frombcth, houfe,  ortemple, 
and  fan,  or  Ilian,  an  ancient  denomination  of  the  fun,  under 
which  he  was  worfhipped  ; and  he  iuppofes,  that  he  had  a 
temple  in  this  city,  to  the  walls  of  fvhich  the  body  of  Saul 
was  fattened.  Images  of  the  fun,  under  the  appellation  of 
Zanes,  were  peculiar  to  Sparta.  This  city,  according  to 
him,  was  built  by  the  Cuthite  Ophitm,  or  Hivites,  fome  of 
whom  fettled  in  that  part  of  Canaan,  called  Galilee.  As 
Ophitte,  they  worfhipped  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a fer- 
pent,  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  Heliadas,  or  offspring 
of  the  fun.  The  ferpent  they  ftyled  fan  or  flian  ; but  as 
the  Hebrew Jlean  fignified  alfo  a tooth,  the  Grecians  inftead 
of  faying  that  the  Sparti  had  their  origin  from  the  ferpent 
deity,  the  fun,  made  them  take  their  rife  from  the  teeth  of 
a ferpent. 

BETH-SHEMESH,  the  houfe  of  the  fun,  or  of  fervlce , 
a Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  or  of  Judah,  for  it  is 
affigned  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  ; diftant,  according  to 
Eulebius,  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  way  to  Ni- 
copolis,  or  Emmaus.  1 Sam.  vi.  12.  Jofh.  xiv.  41 . 1 Kings 
iv.  5. — Alfo,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar.  Jofh.  xix.  38. 
— Alfo,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Jofh.  xix.  38. 
Judg.i.  33. 

BETH-SUR,  or  Beth-zur,  the  houfe  of  the  roch,  or, 
of  the  land , a city  with  a ftrong  fortrefs,  feated  on  a high 
rock,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jofh.  xv.  38.)  diftant,  accord- 
ing to  Eufebius,  20  miles  from  Jerufalem,  on  the  road  to 
Hebron.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  to  keep  the 
Danites  in  awe.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7. ) When  it  was  befieged  by 
Lyiias,  under  Anti,  chus,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  with  an  army  of  60,000  foot,  and  5000  horfe,  Ju- 
das Maccabseus  came  with  10,000  men  to  its  fuccour,  and 
obliged  Lyfias  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  defeated  his  army. 
B.  C.  165.  1 Maccab.  iv.  28.  vi.  7.  Bryant  derives  the 

name  of  this  city  from  beth,  temple,  and  fur,  a name  given 
to  the  fun,  under  which  appellation  he  had  temples  and 
worfhip. 

BETH-TAPPUA,  the  apj)le  or  orchard  houfe,  a city  of 
Judah  (Jofh.  xv.  53.)  laid,  by  Eufebius,  to  be  the  laft  city 
of  Paleftine  in  the  way  to  Egypt  ; 14  miles  from  Raphia. 

BETHUL,  or  Bethuel,  a city  of  Galilee,  belonging 
to  thetribeof  Simeon, (.Jofh.  xix.  4. ) probably  the  fame  with 
Bethelia , reprefented  by  Sozomen  in  his  hiftory,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  well-peopled,  and  adorned 
with  feveral  temples  remarkable  for  their  ftnifture  and  an- 
tiquity ; particularly  a pantheon,  or  temple,  dedicated  to 
all  the  gods,  feated  on  an  eminence  made  of  earth,  which 
commanded  the  whole  city.  Jerom,  fpeaking  of  Bethelia, 
fays,  that  from  thence  to  Pelufium  was  a fliort  journey  of 
five  days.  Among  the  bifhops  of  Paleftine,  we  find  one  of 
Bethelia.  Reland,  1.  i c.  35.  p.  208.  This  was  probably 
the  fame  with  Bcthidia , celebrated  on  account  of  its  fiege  by 
Holofernes,  at  which  he  was  killed  by  Judith,  Judith, 
vi.  7. 
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BETHUNE,  in  Biography.  See  Sully. 

Bethune,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diflrict,  in  the  department  of  the  flraits  of  Calais, 
feated  on  a rock  in  the  little  river  Bietre.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  town  is  eflimated  at  5000,  and  in  the  can- 
ton at  15)956.  Its  territory  contains  125  kiliometres,  and 
17  communes.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders, but  being  taken  by  Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1645, 
it  was  united  to  France  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
fortifications 'were  repaired  under  the  direction  of  M.  Vau- 
ban.  In  1710,  it  was  captured  by  the  allied  army,  under 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  reltored  to 
France  in  1713,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  This  city  and 
the  callle  are  together  of  a triangular  figure  ; but  the  callle 
itfelf  is  an  irregular  building.  The  houfes  are  mean,  and 
the  flreets  are  ill  paved,  but  it  contains  feveral  churches  and 
convents,  and  a large  handfome- fquare.  In  the  marlhy 
lands,  near  the  city,  feveral  canals  are  cut  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  whitening  linen.  N.  lat.  501''  32'.  E.  long.  2°  48'. 

Bethune,  a river  of  France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  in  the 
county  of  Caux. 

BHTHURA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in 
Affyria.  Ptolemy. 

BE  PIGOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Sa- 
mogitia,  10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Rofienne. 

BETIQUA,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo. 

BETITLO,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Mcrea, 
22  miles  fouth  of  Mififtra. 

BETLIS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Curdiflan,  fituated  between 
two  high  mountains,  at  a cannon  fhot’s  dillance  from  each 
other;  the  refidence  of  a bey,  who  is  fubjebl  neither  to 
the  king  of  Perlia  nor  the  Turkifh  emperor,  and  who  com- 
mands an  army  of  20,000  or  25,000  horiemen,  befides  in- 
fantry. It  lies  011  the  road  from  Tauris  to  Aleppo,  and  the 
pafiage  is  fo  narrow,  that  the  prince  can  flop  caravans  when- 
ever he  pleafes.  The  callle  is  on  an  eminence  between  the 
mountains,  refembling  a fugar-loaf,  and  fo  lleep  that  it  can 
only  be  afeenaed  by  winding  round  it.  The  people  in  and 
near  the  town  are  fhepherds,  and  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
at  the  command  of  their  prince.  It  is  diftant  about  1 10  miles 
E.  of  Diarbekir,  and  100  N.  of  Moful.  N.  lat.  37°  20'. 
E.  long.  420  40'. 

BE  POL  A,  a town  of  Italy,  16  miles  S.  of  Piacenza. 

BETON,  in  Architecture.  See  Cements,  Calcareous. 

BETONICA,  Betony,  corrupted  from  Vettonica,  which 
is  derived  from  the  Vettones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  in 
Botany.  Lin.  gen.  718.  Reich.  77 6.  Schreb.  97 3.  Tour- 
nef.  96.  Juff.  1 14,  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  267.  Gals  and  Or- 
der, didynamia  gymnofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Verlic'tllata 1,  or 
Labiate  Gen,  Char.  Calyx,  perianth  one-leafed,  tubular, 
cylindric,  five-toothed,  awned,  permanent.  Cor.  monopeta- 
lous,  ringent  ; tube  bent  in,  cylindric  ; upper  lip  roundifh, 
entire,  fiat,  eredl  ; lower  trifid  ; middle  divifion  broader, 
roundifh,  emarginate.  Stam.  filaments  four,  Tubulate,  the 
length  of  the  throat ; two  fhortcr,  inclined  to  the  upper  lip  ; 
anthers  roundifh.  Pi/?,  germ  four-parted  ; fly le,  form,  litu- 
ation,  ana  fize  of  the  llamens  ; ftigma  bifid.  Per.  none  ; 
calyx  fullering  the  feeds  in  its  boiom.  Seeds  four,  ovate. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  awned.  Cor.  upper  lip  afeending,  flat- 
tifli  ; tube  cylindric. 

Species,  x B.  officinalis,  wood  betony.  Lin.  Spec.  810. 
Hudf.  258.  With.  530.  Relh.  229.  Sibth.  185. 
Curt.  Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  3 . FI.  Dan,  t.  726.  Woodw. 
Suppl.  t.  241.  Varieties,  /3.  B.  alba,  Bauh.  pin.  235. 
Ha  l.  (3-  Ger.  577.  2.  y.B.  minima  alpina  helvetica.Tourn. 
Hall.  y.  Lightf.  (3.  Mor.  f.  4.  Park.  614.  f.  3.  Raii  Hill. 
550.  “ Spike  interrupted;  helmet  ofthe  corolla  entire;  middle 


divifion  of  the  lower  lip  emarginate  ; calyxes  fmootnifh.” 
The  common  wood  betony  has  an  upright  ilem,  a foot  high 
or  more,  not  branched,  or  very  little  in  its  wild  Hate,  hairy, 
channelled,  the  corners  rounded  . root-leaves  on  long  pe- 
tioles, oblong-heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  wrinkled,  crenate,  with 
few  hairs,  but  dotted  with  fmall  hollow  points,  the  edge 
ciliate  ; ilem-leaves  fubfeffile,  la-  ceolate,  ferrate  ; braCtes 
numerous,  lanceolate,  ciliate,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ; flowers 
in  fpikes,  compofed  of  feveral  whorls  ; calyx  coloured,  feffile, 
almoll  upright,  villofe  within,  having  long  hairs  between 
the  five  long-pointed  fegments ; the  two  upper  teeth  re- 
curved ; corollas  purple,  varying  to  flefli  and  rarely  white  ; 
tube  downy,  longer  than  the  calyx,  upper  lip  commonly  en- 
tire, fometimes  cloven  at  the  end,  lower  fcalloped  or  cre- 
nuiate  ; filaments  villofe  ; anthers  blackiih.  A native  of 
woods,  heaths,  and  pallures,  among  huflies ; perennial, 
flowering  in  July  and  Augull.  The  dried  leaves,  by  their 
rough  hairs,  excite  fneezing  ; and  it  has  accordingly  been 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  llernutatory  powders.  But  Dr. 
Cullen  obferves,  that  this,  as  well  as  marjoram,  feems  to  be 
only  ufcful,  by  diffufing  and  giving  an  agreeable  odour  to 
the  other  errhines.  Sheep  eat  it,  but  goats  refufe  it.  This 
plant  dyes  wool  of  a very  fine  dark  yellow  colour.  The 
leaves  and  tops  of  the  betony  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
fmell  ; to  the  talle  they  difeover  a flight  warmth,  accom- 
panied with  fome  degree  of  allringency  andbitternefs.  They, 
yield  very  little  effential  oil.  This,  like  many  other  plants 
formerly  in  great  medical  ellimation,  is  at  this  time  almoll 
entirely  difregarded.  Antonius  Mnfa,  phyfician  to  the  em- 
peror Auguflus,  filled  a whole  volume  with  an  enumeration 
of  its  virtues,  Hating  it  as  a remedy  for  no  lefs  than  47  dif- 
orders;  and  hence  in  Italy  arofe  the  proverbial  compliments, 
“ tu  hai  pin  di  vertu  che  non  ha  betonica,”  i.  e.  you  have 
more  virtues  than  betony  ; and  “ vende  la  tunica  et  compra 
la  betonica,”  i.  e.  fell  your  coat  and  buy  betony.  Simon 
Paulli  alfo  aferibes  to  it  powers,  which  may  be  confidercd 
as  rather  miraculous  than  natural,  and  which  did  not  feem 
to  require  contradiction,  from  the  experiments  of  Alfton. 
Modern  writers,  however,  do  not  allow  the  betony  to  poffefs 
any  confiderable  efficacy,  and  it  is  omitted  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Britilh  difpenfatories.  Scopoli  indeed  fays, 
that  he  experienced  its  cephalic  and  corroborant  effects  ; but 
its  fenfible  qualities  fhew  it  to  be  more  inert  than  moff  of 
the  other  verticillatae.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  laid  to  be 
very  different  in  quality  from  the  otlxer  parts  of  the  plant ; 
and  to  be  naufeous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic.  Both 
this  plant  and  eyebright  enter  into  the  compofition  of  Row- 
ley’s Britilh  herb  tobacco  and  fnuff.  The  variety,?,  is  not 
uncommon  with  a white  flower,  in  fubalpine  paffures.  Ge- 
rard remarked  it  near  Hampffead  ; and  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that 
he  often  found  it  in  Kent.  The  fmall  mountainous  variety 
y is  not  unfrequent  with  a Ipike,  nearly  globular  ; the  leaves 
and  flowers  are  fnialler  ; but  all  thefe  differences  are  owing 
to  fituation. 

2.  B.  orientalis , oriental  betony.  “ Spike  entire,  middle 
divifion  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  quite  entire.”  The  flowers 
are  larger,  and  of  a lighter  purple  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort.  It  was  firll  difeovered  by  Toumefort  in  the  Levant, 
and  was  cultivated  in  Kew  garden  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 
3.  B.  alopecuros,  fox-tail  betony.  Sideritis  alopecuros.  Scop. 
Cam.  n.  71  x.  t.  28.  Hormiuum  alpinum  luteurn,  betonicas 
fpica.  Raii.  hifl.  547. — minus  album,  See.  Bauh.  pin.  239. 
prodr.  1 14.  “Spike  leafy  at  the  bafe,  helmet  of  the 
corolla  bifid.”  The  leaves  are  altogether  heart-fliaped,  hir- 
fute,  and  ferrate  ; the  flowers  fmell  like  elder ; the  corollas 
are  pale  yellow  ; the  filaments  lanuginous  ; and  the  germs 
fmooth  and  Alining.  A native  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  Auflria,  Carniola,  Silefia,  and  Provence ; culti- 
2 \ated 
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vatediin  1759,  in  Kew  garden,  by  Mr.  Miller.  4.  B.  hir- 
juta,  hairy  betony.  B.  Alpina.  Miller.  Dift.  n.  3.  B. 
Monierii.  Obf.  146.  B.  Alpina  incana  purpurea.  Barr, 
ic.  340.  B.  fob  hirfut.  flor.  purpur.  ampliffimis.  Mentz. 
pug.  zanon.  t.  30.  p.  46.  “ Spikes  leafy  at  the  bale,  hel- 

met of  the  corolla  entire.”  Refembling  the  foregoing,  but 
more  flout  and  hairy,  with  a {hotter,  thicker  fpike  ; a native 
of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyrenees,  and  cultivated  in 
Kew  garden  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1739.  5.  B.  heraclea. 

“ Spike  with  woolly  calyxes,  teeth  filiform  ; leaves  lanceo- 
late naked.”  A native  of  the  Eevant.  6.  B.  Jlricta, 
Danifh  betony.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  291.  B.  Danica. 
Miller.  Dift.  n.  2.  “ Spike  oblong  ; helmet  of  the  corolla 

entire,  middle  divifion  of  the  lower  lip  notch-waved  ; calyxes 
hairy.”  A native  of  Denmark,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
Kew  garden,  in  1759.  7.  B.  incana,  hoary  betony.  Mill. 

Dift.  n.  5.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  229.  “ Spike  interrupted  ; 
helmet  of  the  corolla  bifid,  middle  divifion  of  the  lower  lip 
notched;  tube  tomentofe  bent  in.”  A native  of  Italy  ; 
cultivated  in  Kew  garden  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1 759.  All  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  fibrous-rooted,  hardy, 
perennial  plants.  The  Hems  are  fimple,  or  but  little  branched. 
The  flowers  are  in  whorls,  forming  a terminating  fpike. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  may  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots  : they  require  a {hady  fi- 
tuation  and  a moift  ftiff  foil.  The  bell  time  for  tranfplant- 
ing  and  feparating  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  but  the  feeds  fliould 
be  fown  in  the  ipring  upon  a fliady  border  ; and  they  will 
need  no  other  care  befides  keeping  them  from  weeds,  and 
thinning  them  when  they  are  too  clofe.  Marty n’s  Miller. 
Woodville  Med.  Bot.  vol- ii.  p.  79. 

Betonica  Aquatica.  See  Scrophularia. 

Betonica  Pauli . See  Veronica. 

BETONIM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Gad,  to- 
wards the  north  of  this  tribe,  bordering  on  Manaffeh.  Jolh. 
xiii.  2 6. 

BETO-POULO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  N.  lat.  370  2'.  E.  long.  230  33’. 

BETOWKY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  Samogitia,  16  miles 
well  of  Rofienne. 

BETSCHKOW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau,  9 miles  N.  W.  of  Czaflau. 

BETSE,  or  Betsetek,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Beth,  feated  on  the  Theis,  near  its  influx  into  the 
Danube. 

BETROTHMENT,  in  Law,  a mutual  promife  orcom- 
paft  between  two  parties  for  a future  marriage.  The  word 
imports  as  much  as  giving  one’s  troth  ; that  is,  true  faith, 
or  promife.  Betrothment  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  by  civilians  and  canonifts  fponfalia,  or  efpoufals  ; fome- 
times  defponfation  ; and  by  the  French  Jiang  allies.  Betroth- 
ment  is  either  folemn,  made  in  the  face  of  the  church,  or  pri- 
vate, made  before  witnefles  out  of  the  church.  To  betroth  ly 
giving  arrha,  or  earned:,  is  called,  by  Middle  Age  Writers, 
Jullarrare.  In  Rufiia,  the  betrothing  is  performed  with 
ecclefiaftical  rites,  generally  eight  days  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  is  indifloluble.  During  this  interval,  the  bride  is 
only  vifited  by  the  bridegroom,  and  the  girls  of  her  acquain- 
tance, who  amufe  her  with  finging.  On  the  laft  evening,  the 
young  women  bring  the  bride  into  the  hot  bath,  where  they 
plait  and  tie  up  her  hair,  finging  at  the  fame  time  ballads  de- 
fcriptive  of  her  future  happinefs.  Among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  betrothing  was  performed,  either  by  a writing,  or  by  a 
piece  of  filver  given  to  the  bride,  or  by  cohabitation  and  con- 
fummation.  This  latter  engagement,  according  to  the  Rab- 
bins, was  allowed  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  but  it  has 
been  wifely  forbidden  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  the 
abufes  that  might  happen,  and  for  preventing  clandeftine 
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marriages.  After  the  marriage  was  contrafted,  the  young 
people  had  the  liberty  of  feeing  each  other,  which  was  not 
allowed  them  before.  If  during  this  time  the  bride  Ihould 
trefpafs  againft  that  fidelity  fire  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  {he 
was  treated  as  an  adultrefs.  (Seld.  Uxor.  Heb.  1.  ii.  c.  1.) 
The  nuns  of  the  Annunciada  hold  an  annual  feaft,  in  honour 
of  the  defponfation,  or  betrothment  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Jofeph. 

BETTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  70 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Erzerum. 

BETTEMBOURG,  the  chief  place  of  the  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Luxemburg,  and  department  of  Forets  ; con- 
taining 812  perfons : the  number  in  the  canton  amounts  to 
10,139.  The  territory  comprehends  290  kiliometres,  and 
1 2 communes. 

BETTERTON,  Thom  AS,  in  Biography,  a famous  aft  or, 
the  Englifh  Rofcius  of  his  time,  was  the  fon  of  an  under  cook 
in  the  houfhold  of  king  Charles  I.,  born  in  1635,  and  after 
a tolerably  liberal  education,  apprenticed  to  a bookfeller. 
This  bookfeller,  being  the  publifher  of  fir  William  d’ Avenant, 
int  reduced  Betterton  into  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  by 
this  means  he  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  under  his  patron- 
age, about  the  year  1656  or  1657.  After  the  reftora- 
tion,  he  engaged  in  the  company  called  the  Duke's  company, 
formed  in  virtue  of  a patent  granted  to  fir  William  d’Ave- 
nant,  which  afted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn  fields.  Bet- 
terton, whofe  talents  had  attrafted  notice,  was  fent  to  Paris, 
by  command  of  Charles  1.,  that  he  might  acquaint  himfelf 
with  the  French  ftage,  and  contribute  on  his  return  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Englifh  theatre.  A new  theatre  was 
accordingly  built  for  d’Avenant’s  company,  in  Dorfet  gar- 
dens, and  the  exhibitions  conducted  in  it  were  attended  with 
great  fuccefs.  In  1 670,  Betterton  married  a Mrs.  Sanderfon, 
who  excelled  as  an  a ft  refs  on  the  fame  ftage,  and  who  con- 
tributed, in  concurrence  with  his  own  exertions,  to  procure 
for  them  not  only  a comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  fuch  a fur- 
plus  as  might  have  ferved  to  maintain  them  in  their  advanced 
age.  After  the  coalition  of  the  two  companies  above  men- 
tioned, which  took  place  about  the  year  1685  or  1686,  the 
merit  of  Betterton  (hone  with  unrivalled  luftre  ; and  he  ac- 
quired the  honour  of  being  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion. 
From  the  account  which  Cibber  has  given  of  his  dramatic 
talents,  it  appears  that  no  aftor  entered  with  a more  diferi- 
minating  judgment  into  his  part,  or  poffeffed  a greater  com- 
mand over  his  audience.  The  leading  ftyle  of  his  afting  was 
the  grave,  dignified,  and  forcible.  His  voice,  perfon,  and 
afpeft  concurred  in  giving  more  fpirit  to  terror  than  to  the 
fofter  palfions ; and  Cibber  adds,  in  bearing  ample  teftimony 
to  his  merit  ; “ I never  heard  a line  in  tragedy  come  from 
Betterton,  wherein  my  judgment,  my  ears,  and  my  imagi- 
nation were  not  fully  fatisfied.”  His  powers,  however,  feem 
to  have  been  reftrifted  to  a particular  walk  in  tragedy  ; and 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Hotfpur,  are  enumerated 
among  his  ftriking  parts,  “ and  in  thefe  the  range  is  from 
calm  dignity  to  fiery  impetuofity.” 

With  refpeft  to  his  private  cnarafter,  we  are  told  that  it 
was,  like  his  theatrical,  manly,  decent,  and  elevated.  Having 
acquired  a moderate  property,  he  embarked  it,  by  the  advice 
of  a friend,  in  a commercial  projeft,  in  whieh  it  was  loft  ; 
and  yet  that  friend’s  daughter,  when  {he  became  an  orphan, 
was  maintained  by  him  as  if  fhe  had  been  his  own.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fome  difputes  which  occurred,  he  was  compelled 
by  ftage-tyranny,  to  quit  the  company,  with  which  he  had 
been  long  engaged  ; and  a new  play-houfe  was  opened  by 
his  efforts  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  in  1695.  The  growing  infir- 
mities of  advanced  age  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  ftage,  and  to  acquiefce,  which  he  did  with  felf- 
poffeffion  and  ferenity  of  mind,  in  the  narrow  circumftances  of 
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his  declining  life.  It)  1 709,  a benefit  was  allowed  him  ; and 
on  this  occafion  two  eminent  a&reffes,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and 
Mrs.  Barry,  who  had  quitted  the  ftage,  aflifted  him  by  their 
appearance  before  the  public,  and  Mr.  Rowe  contributed  an 
excellent  epilogue.  In  April  1710,  he  performed  again  at 
his  own  benefit;  but  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourfe  for 
repelling  the  gout  from  his  feet  for  this  purpofe,  proved  fatal 
to  him  on  the  28th  of  that  month.  He  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey;  and  fir  Richard  Steele  devoted  a paper  of 
the  Tatler  (N°  167.)  to  record  the  event,  and  to  honour  his 
memory.  His  veneration  for  Shakefpeare  refembled  that  of 
his  great  fucceffor,  Mr.  Garrick ; and,  like  him,  he  derived  his 
principal  renown  from  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  of  that 
famous  dramatic  writer.  The  few  pieces  which  Betterton 
wrote  for  the  ftage,  owe  their  chief  excellence  to  his  accurate 
and  expreffive  knowledge  of  theatrical  effeCt.  His  widow, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  did  not 
furvive  him  more  than  fix  months;  nor,  indeed,  did  fhe  live 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  perifion  which  was 
fettled  upon  her  by  queen  Anne  juft  before  her  death.  We 
fhall  clofe  this  article  with  the  relation  of  an  anecdote  re- 
corded by  Motraye  in  his  Travels.  When  Betterton  was  one 
day  at  dinner  with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  his  grace 
expreffed  to  him  his  aftonifhment,  that  the  reprefentation  of 
fables  on  the  ftage  fhould  make  a greater  impreffion  upon  the 
mind  than  that  of  truth  in  the  fermons  of  the  clergy;  to 
which  the  aftor,  having  obtained  leave  to  reply,  faid  “ May 
it  pleafe  your  grace,  It  is  becaufe  the  clergy,  in  reading  their 
fermons,  pronounce  them  as  if  they  were  reading  fables : and 
we,  in  afting  our  parts,  and  ufing  in  them  a proper  gefture, 
reprefent  them  like  matters  of  fa£t.”  Biog.  Brit. 

BETTINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Blankenheim,  three 
miles  north  of  Geroldftein. 

BETTINI,  Domenico,  in  Biography , a painter,  was 
Born  at  Florence  in  1 644,  and  ftudied  at  Rome  the  works  of 
Mario  da  Fiori,  whofe  paintings  he  induftrioufty  copied, 
and  whofe  ftyle  and  manner  he  acquired.  He  painted  fruit, 
flowers,  infe£ts,  animals,  and  (till  life  ; his  objects  were  well 
difpofed,  and  fkilfully  grouped,  and  had  a ftrong  character 
of  truth  and  nature.  This  artift  died  in  1 705.  Pilking- 
ton. 

BETTON,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton  in  the  diftrift  of  Rennes ; 1 \ league  north  of 
Rennes. 

BETTS,  John,  in  Biography , born  at  Winchefter,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  was  elefted  one 
of  the  fcholars  of  Chrift-Church  Oxford,  in  1642.  Being  of 
the  king’s  party,  he  was  ejeCted  the  houfe,  in  that  feafon  of 
confufion  and  trouble,  but  permitted,  after  a time,  to  return, 
and  was  made  doctor  in  medicine,  in  1654.  Coming  to 
London,  he  was  in  much  requeft,  particularly  by  thofe  of 
the  Romilh  church,  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  was 
alfo  ele&ed  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  of  phyficians; 
and  on  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  was  made  one  of 
his  phyficians.  Betts  publilhed,  in  1669,  “ De  ortu  et 
natura  fanguinis,”  which  was  cenfured  by  Dr.  Thompfon  in 
his  True  Way  of  preferving  the  blood  in  its  integrity.  He 
alfo  publilhed  an  account  of  the  difledtion  of  Thomas  Parr, 
who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  152  years  and  9 months. 
This  account  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Harvey,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  it  up.  Wood’s 
Athen.  Ox. 

BETTYAR,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindooftan,  and 
the  capital  of  a province,  in  the  country  of  Bahar,  80  miles 
N.N,W.  of  Patna,  and  124  N.E.  of  Benares. 


BETULA,  Alder,  and  Birch,  in  Botany.  Lin.  Gen, 
n.  1052.  Reich.  1147.  Schreb.  1419.  Tournef.  350.  Julf. 
409.  Gsertn.  t.  90.  Clafs  and  Order,  mor.oecia  tetrandria. 
Nat.  Ord.  amentacen.  Gen.  Ch,  * Male  flowers  in  acylindric 
ament.  Cal.  ament  imbricate  on  every  fide,  loofe,  cylindric, 
confifting  of  three-flowered  feales,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
very  minute  feales,  placed  at  the  fides ; three  equal  flofcules 
fixed  to  the  dilk  of  each  fcale  of  the  calyx.  Perianth  in  each 
one-leafed,  fmall,  entire,  three  or  four-parted;  divifions  ovate, 
obtufe.  Cor.  none.  Stain,  filaments  to  each  four  (or  three, 
or  two),  very  fmall ; anthers  twin.  * Female  flowers  in  an 
ament  of  the  fame  plant.  Cal.  ament  cylindric  or  roundilh* 
imbricate ; wdth  two-flowered  feales.  Cor.  none.  Pfl.  germ 
proper,  ovate,  comprefled,very  fmall,  two-feeded;  ftyles  two, 
fetaceous ; ftigmas  Ample.  Per.  none  ; ament  under  each 
fide  cheriflring  the  feeds  of  two  florets.  Seeds  foiitary,  ovate. 
Obf.  Betula  T.  has  the  fruits  in  cylindric  aments  ; feales 
three-forked ; feeds  with  a double  lateral  wing.  Alnus  T. 
has  them  in  a roundilh  ftrobile ; feales  roundilh ; feeds  an- 
gular, without  wings. 

Elf.  Char.  Male.  Cal.  one-leafed,  three-cleft,  three- 
flowered.  Cor.  four-parted.  Fem.  Cal.  one-leafed,  fub- 
trifid,  two-flowered.  Seed , with  a winged  membrane  on 
each  fide. 

Species,  x.  B.  alba,  common  birch-tree.  Lin.  Spec.  1393. 
Hudf.  Angl.  416.  Wither.  1065.  Ger.  1295.  Emac.  1478. 
Park.  1408.  Raii  nift.  1410.  Hunt.  Evelyn. 2 18.  Varieties/?. 
B.  pendula,  weeping-birch,  y.  B.alba  dalecarlica.  Lin.  SuppI, 
416.  “ Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate.”  The  common 

birch-tree  is  known  at  firft  fight  by  the  filvery  colour  of  its 
bark,  epidermis,  or  thin  outer  covering  of  the  bark ; the 
fmallnefs  of  the  leaves  in  comparifon  with  other  timber-trees ; 
and  the  lightnefs  and  airinefs  of  its  whole  appearance.  The 
branches  are  alternate,  very  flexible,  covered  with  a reddilh 
brown  or  ruflet,  and  fmooth  bark,  generally  dotted  with 
white ; the  leaves  alternate,  bright  green,  fmooth,  fhining 
beneath,  with  veins  crofting  like  the  melhes  of  a net ; the 
petioles  about  half  an  inch  long,  grooved  above,  and  having 
at  the  bafe  ovate  green  glands ; the  male  aments  or  catkins, 
which  have  their  feales  tipped  with  brown,  appear  in  autumn 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  abide  in  winter,  and  unfold  their 
flowers,  when  the  female  catkins  appear  in  fpring  at  the  ends 
of  the  fhorter  branches,  on  pedicels  near  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long ; the  bloffom  is  egg-fhaped,  concave,  and  green  ; the 
germs,  two  or  more,  are  comprefied  ; and  the  ftyles  and 
ftigmas  are  reddilh.  A native  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to 
the  fubalpine  parts  of  Italy  ; and  of  Afia,  chiefly  in  moun- 
tainous fituations;  found  with  us  in  woods  and  moift  hedges, 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Evelyn  obferves,  that  although  the  timber  of  birch  is 
the  worft  of  any,  it  has  its  various  ufes ; as  for  the  farmer’s 
ox-yokes,  for  hoops,  fmall  ferews,  paniers,  brooms,  wand?, 
bavin-bands  and  wythes  for  faggots,  and  formerly  for  ar- 
rows, bolts,  and  ftiafts.  It  ferved  alfo  for  difhes,  bowls, 
ladles,  and  other  domeftic  utenfils.  In  New  England,  he 
fays,  our  Northern  Americans  made  canoes,  boxes,  buckets, 
balkets,  kettles, difhes,  &c.of  this  wood,  which  they  curioufly 
joined  with  threads  made  of  cedar-roots ; and  out  of  an  ex- 
crefcence  from  the  bole,  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven, 
they  made  excellent  4 unk  or  touchwood,  and  balls  for  play- 
ing. They  alfo  conftrufted  of  it  pinnaces,  which  they  ribbed 
with  white  cedar,  and  covered  with  large  flakes  of  birch- 
bark,  fewed  with  threads  of  fpruce  roots,  and  pitched  ; to 
which  ufe  it  was  anciently  applied  even  in  Britain.  It  ferved 
alio  for  fuel;  birch  trees  having  been  dug  in  many  of  the 
moffes  of  the  weft  riding  of  Yorklhire,  which  burn  and  flame 
like  fir  and  candle-wood  $ and  Pliny  fays  (N.  H.  1.  xvi. 
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c.  iS.)  that  the  Gauls  extra&ed  a kind  of  bitumen  out  of 
birch.  The  inner  white  cuticle  and  filken  bark,  which  (trips 
off  of  iti'clf  almoft  yearly,  was  anciently  ufed  for  writing 
tables,  before  the  invention  of  paper;  and  with  the  outward, 
thicker,  andcoarfer  part  are  covered  a'vers  houfes  in  Ruffia, 
Poland,  and  other  northern  Iradts,  inftead  of  fiates  and  tile  ; 
and  in  Sweden,  the  poor  have  even  ground  the  bark  to  min- 
gle with  their  bread  corn.  From  the  accounts  of  more  mo- 
dern writers  we  learn,  that  the  wood  of  birch,  which  is  very 
white,  is  ufed  for  women’s  (hoe-heels  and  pattens,  and  for 
packing-cafes.  It  is  planted  along  with  hazle  to  make  char- 
coal for  forges  ; and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  befoms  are  made  with  its  twigs, 
for  home  confumption,  and  alfo  for  exportation.  The  twigs 
fmeared  with  birdlime  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  fowlers ; and  in 
Norway  they  are  given  to  horfes,  when  fodder  is  fcarce. 
The  bark  is  ferviceable  in  dyeing  wool  yellow,  and  in  fixing 
fugacious  colours;  for  which  purpofe  it  fhould  be  ufed  dry, 
and  trees  of  18  or  20  years  growth  fhould  be  difbarked  at  the 
time  wheipthe  fap  is  flowing-.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
ufe  the  bark  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  making  ropes  ; and 
they  fometimes  burn  the  outer  rind  inftead  of  candles.  In 
Norway  it  is  dried,  ground,  and  mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled 
tip  with  other  food  for  fwine,  who  thrive  much  upon  it.  The 
outer  bark,  as  it  efcapes  putrefaction  in  the  dampeft  places, 
is  employed  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houfes,  ufed  on  a layer 
of  turf  three  or  four  inches  thick.  The  inner  bark  is  applied 
by  the  Norwegians  for  tanning  hides,  for  fifhing-nets,  and 
for  fails.  With  the  fragments  dexteroufly  braided  the  Lap- 
landers make  fhoes  and  bafkets,  and  they  ufe  large  pieces  of 
it  for  outer  garments  to  keep  off  the  rain.  In  Kamtfchatka, 
they  convert  it  into  hats  and  drinking  cups.  The  wood  was 
formerly  ufed  by  the  Scots  Highlanders  for  their  arrows,  but 
it  is  now  employed  by  the  hoop-benders  and  wheelwrights, 
and  for  a variety  of  ruftic  implements.  The  turner  ufes  it  for 
trenchers,  bowls,  ladles,  &c. ; and  that  which  is  of  a proper 
fize  ferves  for  gates,  rails,  &c.  In  France  it  is  generally  ufed 
for  wooden  fhoes.  It  alfo  affords  good  fuel,  and  fome  of  the 
beft  charcoal;  and  the  foot  is  a good  lamp-black  for  printer’s 
ink.  The  fmall  branches  ferve  the  Highlanders  for  hurdles, 
and  for  fide-fence6  to  their  houfes.  Moxa  is  made  of  the 
yellow  fungous  excrefcences  of  the  wood,  which  fometimes 
(well  out  from  the  fiffures.  The  leaves  afford  good  fodder 
to  horfes,  kine,  fheep,  and  goats.  The  feeds  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  the  filkin  ; and  the  tree  fupplies  a variety  of 
infects  with  food. 

The  vernal  fap  of  the  birch-tree  poffeffes  a faecharine 
quality,  and  has  been  ufed  both  in  a fermented  and  unfer- 
rnented  ftate,  as  a wholefome  diuretic  wine.  It  was  for- 
merly in  great  repute  againft  all  nephritic  diforders  ; but  has 
been  difearded  from  the  modern  practice.  Van  Helmont 
extols  a drink  prepared  with  this  juice,  daucus-feeds,  and 
brook-lime.  Mr.  Boyle  fays  (Work,  Abr.  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
vol.  iii.  p.  338.),  that  he  has  feen  extraordinary  medicinal 
effects  of  the  juice  itfelf,  even  when  other  remedies  failed; 
and  accordingly  he  provided  himfelf  with  a quantity  of  it 
every  fpring.  He  fays,  it  may  be  eafily  preferved  by  pour- 
ing a little  oil  on  the  top  of  it,  or  by  diftillation  ; but  the 
beft  way  is  to  impregnate  it  with  the  fumes  of  fulphur.  The 
juice  has  been  ufed  for  wine,  and  alfo  for  brewing,  being  in 
the  latter  cafe  employed  in  lieu  of  water  ; and  it  is  faid  (Phil. 
Tranf.  N 46.  p.  963.),  that  a barrel  of  malt  will  afford  as 
much,  and  as  good  ale,  as  four  with  common  water.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  juice,  let  holes  be  bored  in  the  bodies  of 
the  larger  trees,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the 
fap  is  riling,  and  before  the  leaves  fhoot  out,  and  in  thefe 
holes  fix  foffets  of  elder  fticks,  cleared  of  their  pith,  placing 


veffels  under  them  to  receive  the  liquor.  A large  tre^may 
be  tapped  in  four  or  five  places  at  a time  ; and  from  feveral 
trees  may  be  drawn  in  this  way  feveral  gallons  of  juice  in  a 
day.  If  a fufficient  quantity  be  not  obtained  in  the  day, 
what  has  been  gained  may  be  referved  by  bottling  it  up 
clofely  till  more  be  procured  ; but  the  fooner  it  is  boiled  the 
better.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  fpace  of  12  or  14 
days  as  much  juice  may  be  obtained  from  one  tree,  as  will 
outweigh  the  whole  tree,  body,  and  roots.  And  Evelyn, 
in  his  “ Sylva,”  (Hunter’s  edition,  p.  234.')  informs  us,  that 
a great  difference  is  found  between  the  efficacy  of  that  liquor 
which  diftils  from  the  bole,  or  parts  of  the  tree  nearer  the 
roots,  and  that  part  which  flows  from  the  higher  branches; 
the  former  being  more  crude  and  watery,  and  the  latter  more 
pure  and  refined.  When  the  fap  is  obtained,  boil  it  as  long 
as  any  feuru  arifes,  and  well  (kim  it  during  the  operation. 
To  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  four  pounds  of  fugar,  and 
boil  it  afterwards  half  an  hour,  well  (kimming  it;  then  put 
it  into  an  open  tub  to  cool,  and  when  cold  turn  it  into  a 
calk.  When  it  has  done  working,  bung  it  up  clofe,  and 
keep  it  three  months ; then  either  bottle  it  off,  or  draw  it 
out  of  the  calk,  when  it  is  a year  old. 

The  birch,  independently  of  the  ufes  to  which  its  va- 
rious parts  have  been  applied,  merits  culture  in  parks  and 
ornamental  woods  for  the  fake  of  variety  ; its  Untight  Item, 
fmooth  and  white  bark,  and  neat  foliage,  exhibit  a piftu- 
refque  appearance,  when  properly  placed  here  and  there  in 
the  openings,  fo  as  to  ffiew  the  foliage  and  hanging  down  of 
the  twigs,  or  within  to  difplay  its  filvery  bark  through  the 
gloom  : and,  befides,  its  fragrant  fmell  after  rain,  juftly  enti- 
tles it  to  a place  in  the  wildernefs.  Moreover,  the  birch-tree 
deferves  cultivation,  becaufe  it  will  grow  to  advantage  upon 
barren  land,  where  better  trees  will  not  thrive.  It  will  flou- 
rifh  in  moift  fpungy  land,  in  dry  gravel  and  fand,  where  the 
furface  is  (hallow  ; and  upon  ground,  producing  only  mofs, 
thefe  trees  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  be  fit  for  cutting  in 
ten  years  after  planting,  and  to  yield  a confiderable  profit  at 
a fmall  expence.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties. 
In  the  variety (2,  the  twigs  of  young  trees  are  ereft,  but 
being  (lender  and  pliant,  they  are  apt  to  become  pendent 
with  age  ; and  hence  proceeds  a variety  no  lefs  beautiful 
than  the  weeping  willow,  y,  is  a remarkable  variety  found 
in  Dalecarlia,  and  deferibed  as  having  leaves  almoft  palmate, 
with  the  fegments  toothed.  Other  varieties  of  a trifling 
nature,  with  flight  differences  in  the  drape  of  the  leaves,  are 
mentioned  by  Linnseus  in  his  Flora  fuecica. 

2.  B.  nigra,  black  Virginia  birch-tree.  Lin.  Spec.  1394. 
Reich.  4.  126.  Gasrtn.  frucl.  2.  54.  t.  90.  Gron.  Virg.  188. 
146.  Raii  Dendr.  3 2.  n.  2.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  336. 
“ Leaves  rhomb-ovate,  acute,  doubly  ferrate,  pubefeent  un- 
derneath, entire  at  the  bafe  ; feales  of  the  ftrobiles  villofe, 
fegments  linear,  equal.”  This  fpecies  being  of  foreign 
growth,  is  propagated  for  wildernefs  and  ornamental  planta- 
tions ; but  as  it  now  begins  to  be  more  common,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  foon  make  a figure  among  our  foreft  trees. 
It  is  equally  hardy  with  our  common  birch,  and  attains  to  a 
much  greater  magnitude,  as  it  grows  to  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height.  The  branches  are  fpotted,  and  more  fparingly 
fet  on  the  trees  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  leaves 
have  their  larger  ferratures  more  deep  and  remote,  befides 
feveral  very  fmall,  fine,  crowded  ones;  they  are  broader,  grow 
on  long  foot-ftalks,  and  add  a dignity  to  the  appearance  of 
the  tree.  The  twigs  are  pubefeent,  and  the  petioles  villofe. 
A native  of  Virginia  and  Canada;  and  introduced  into  Kew 
gardens  in  1736,  by  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq. 

It  is  very  defirable  in  pleafure-grounds,  as  it  is  the  firft  tree 
in  the  fpring  which  prefents  us  with  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
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fight  and  lively  green.  Its  white  bark  makes  a beautiful 
variety,  when  intermixed  with  other  trees.  It  is  faid  to  he 
the  mod  ufeful  tree  in  North  America  for  building  both  of 
houfes  and  boats  ; and  will  grow  fall  in  any  toil  or  iituation, 
whether  wet  or  dry  ; and  it  may  therefore  be  planted  in 
places  where  few  other  trees  will  thrive,  and  much  deferves 
cultivation  There  are  ieveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differ- 
ing in  the  colour,  fize  of  the  leaves,  and  (hoots;  fuch  as  the 
broad-leaved  Virginian  birch,  the  poplar-leaved -Virginian 
birch,  the  paper  bi-ch,  brown  birch,  &c. 

3.  B.  lento. , Canada  birch.  Lin.  Spec.  1394.  Reich.  4. 

126.  Gron.  Virg.  115.  146.  “ Leaves  cordate,  oblong, 

acuminate,  ferrate. ” The  leaves  are  fmooth,  very  finely 
and  fliarply  ferrate.  The  female  catkins  are  ovate,  Teflile, 
with  acuminate  ehtire  feales.  This  fpecies  grows  to  more 
than  60  feet  in  height.  The  liquor  flowing  from  its  wounds 
is  ul'ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka  without  previous 
fermentation  ; with  the  wood,  and  alfo  with  the  bark,  which 
is  very  light,  tough,  and  durable,  they  conftrudl  fledges  and 
canoes  ; and  they  convert  the  latter  into  food  by  dripping  it 
off  when  green,  and  cutting  it  into  long  narrow  pieces,  like 
vermicelli,  drying  it,  and  Hewing  it  wdtli  their  caviar.  It 
was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  Row  garden  in  1759-  The 
varieties  differ  in  colour,  and  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  dufky  Canada  birch,  white  paper  birch,  poplar-leaved 
Canada  birch,  low  growing  Canada  birch,  &c. 

4.  B.  nana,  fmooth  dwarf  birch.  Lin.  Spec.  1394.  Reich. 

4.  127.  Hudf.  Angl.  416.  Wither.  2.  207.  Hall.  Helv. 
n.  1629.  FI.  Dan.  t.  91.  Pallas  Rofs.  63.  t.  40.  D. — G. 
FI.  Lapp.  t.  4.  Lightf.  Scot.  575.  t.  25.  “ Leaves  orbi- 

culate,  crenate,  or  circular,  icolloped.”  An  upright  fhrub, 
leldom  rinng  above  two  or  three  feet  high  ; with  a hard, 
did  trunk,  and  brown,  roughifh  bark,  refembling  that  of  the 
ulmus  campeflris;  branches  expanding,  flraight,  fcattered, 
tapering,  woolly,  fomewhat  gummy  atthe  ends;  leaves  rather 
broader  than  they  are  long,  commonly  three  from  each  bud, 
but  frequently  ixngle  and  alternate,  generally  entire  at  the 
bale,  fcollops  often  pointed;  catkins  about  half  an  inch  long; 
ilyles  purple.  A native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  Alp®;  grows  on  mountains  and  wet  heiiths  in 
Scotland  ; and  flowers  in  May.  Here  it  is  planted  for  the 
fake  of  vaiiety,  but  is  of  no  ufe  ; however,  Linnaeus  fays, 
that  it  is  very  ferviceable  in  the  economy  of  the  Laplanders, 
affording  them  in  iummer,  when  they  live  on  the  mountains, 
fuel  for  the  fires,  which  they  are  obliged  to  keep  conflantly 
in  their  huts  to  defend  them  from  the  gnats  ; and,  covered 
with  the  fkin  of  the  rein-deer,  forming  their  beds.  The  feeds 
are  the  food  of  the  ptarmigan,  which  fupplies  a confiderable 
part  of  their  fuftenance.  The  moxa  is  alfo  prepared  from  it, 
which  they  confider  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  all  painful 
difeafes.  The  leaves,  according  to  Linnaeus,  dye  a finer  yel- 
low than  that  afforded  by  the  B.  alba. 

5.  B.  pumila,  American,  or  hairy  dwarf  birch.  Lin.  Sy  ft. 
849.  Reich.  4.  127.  Mant.  124.  Jacq.  Flort  2.  122.  B. 
nana.  Kalm.  it.  2.  263.  “ Leaves  obovate,  crenate.”  Re- 
fembling the  foregoing.  A native  of  North  America, 
and  introduced  into  Kew  garden,  in  1762,  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon. 

6.  B.  alnus,  alder.  Lin.  Spec.  1394.  Reich.  4.  127.  Hudf. 
Ang.  416.  Wither.  2.  206.  Lightf.  Scot.  576.  Pallas  roff. 
64.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  338.  Alnus.  Lin.  Lap.  340.  Hort. 
Cuff.  441.  Gaertn.  fruft.  2.  54.  t.  90.  Hall.  Helv.  11.1630. 
Hunt.  Evelyn.  240.  Ger.  1294.  emac.  1477.  Park.  1409. 
Rail  hift.  1409.  Cam.  epit.  68.  Varieties,  «. glutinofa,  com- 
mon alder,  “ leaves  undivided.”  /3.  A.  lacimata , cut-leaved 
alder.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3 3 ,8.  io/^.Duham.  Arb.42.n.4. 
“Leavespinnatifid.”  “Pedunclesbranched;  leaves roundifh, 
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wedge-form,  very  obtufe,  glutinou-;  axils  of  the  veins  villofe 
underneath.”  The  common  alder,  which  appears  generally  as 
a fhrub,  fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  35  or  40  feet.  The 
bark  isblackifh,  and  in  old  trees  full  of  clefts  ; the  wood  is 
red  and  brittle;  the  leaves  are  of  a dark  green  colour,  and 
roundifh  figure,  crenate,  fmooth,  vifeid  to  the  touch  ; the 
petioles  grooved  above  and  near  an  inch  long,  with  lanceolate 
blunt  dipules  at  their  bafe  ; the  male  catkins  are  cylindrical, 
appear  in  autumn,  and  continue  to  the  fpring;  the  females 
are  of  a fhort  conical  form,  like  a final!  fir  cone.  Many 
botanifls  have  feparated  the  alder  from  the  birch;  but  Lin- 
naeus, in  his  latter  works,  has  joined  them  in  the  fame  genus, 
Gnertner  preferves  them  didindl,  allegingthat  they  differ  not 
only  in  the  fruit,  but  in  the  flower.  A native  of  Europe, 
from  Lapland  to  Gibraltar;  and  of  Afia  from  the  White  fea 
to  mount  Caucafus,  in  wet  and  boggy  grounds,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers;  flowering  with  us  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  the  long-leaved 
American  alder,  the  white  alder,  the  black  alder,  and  the 
dwarf  alder.  The  laft  with  a round  ferrate  leaf,  grows 
naturally  on -the  Alps  and  Apennines;  it  is  a very  humble 
fhrub,  feldorn  riling  more  than  a foot  high,  with  its  branches 
always  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  firft,  or  long-leaved 
alder  from  America,  grows  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  deferves 
a place  in  all  plantations.  The  branches  are  (lender,  fmooth, 
numerous,  and  dark  brown  or  purple  ; the  leaves  are  long, 
and  free  from  the  clamminefs  of  the  common  fort ; and  foine- 
times  continue  on  the  tree  even  in  December,  fo  as  to  give  it. 
the  appearance  of  an  ever-green. 

The  wood  of  the  alder  is  valuable  for  piles,  pumps,  fluices, 
and  in  general  for  all  works  intended  to  be  conflantly  under 
water.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  under  the  Rialto  at 
Venice  ; and  we  are  told  that  the  morades  about  Ravenna 
were  piled  with  this  timber,  in  order  to  ferve  as  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings.  For  thispurpofe  it  has  been  much  culti- 
vated in  Flanders  and  Holland.  It  ferve s alfo  for  many  do. 
medic  and  rural  ufes,  as  for  cart-wheels,  fpinning-wheels, 
milk-veflels,  bowls,  fpoons,  fmall  trays,  trenchers,  and  other 
turnery  ware,  troughs,  handles  of  tools,  clogs,  pattens,  and 
wooden  heels.  The  roots  and  knots  furnidi  a beautiful 
veined  wood  for  cabinets  ; and  the  Scots  Highlanders  often 
make  chairs  of  it,  which  are  very  handfome,  and  of  the  co- 
lour of  mahogany.  The  wood  that  has  lain  in  bogs  is  black 
like  ebony.  It  is  generally  planted  for  coppice  wood,  to  be 
cut  down  every  ninth  or  tenth  year  for  poles.  The  branches 
make  good  charcoal. 

The  bark  is  uled  by  tanners  and  leather-dreflers,  and  alfo 
by  fifhermen  for  Raining  their  nets.  This  and  alfo  the 
young  (hoots  dye  yellow,  and  with  a little  copperas  a yel- 
lowidi  grey,  ufefnl  in  the  demi-tints  and  fhadows  of  flefh  in 
tapeflry.  The  (hoots  cut  in  March  dye  a cinnamon  colour, 
and  a fine  tawny,  when  dried  and  powdered.  The  frefh 
wood  yields  a dye  of  the  colour  of  rappee-fnuff.  The  cat- 
kins dye  green.  The  bark  is  ufed  as  a bafis  for  blacks  ; an 
ounce  of  it  dried  and  powdered,  and  boiled  in  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  log-wood, 
with  iolution  of  copper,  tin,  and  bilmutb,  fix  grains  of  each, 
and  tiro  drops  of  Iolution  of  iron  vitriol,  will  dye  a ilrong 
deep  “bone  de  Paris.”  The  leaves  have  been  fometimes 
employed  in  tanning  leather.  The  Lapla  iders  chew  the 
bark,  and  dye  their  leathern  garments  red  with  their  faliva. 
The  whole  tree  is  very  adringent. 

The  alder  ferves  for  hedges  by  the  dues  of  dreams  and 
ditches,  and  in  all  wet  and  morally  foils,  and  keeps  up  the 
banks;  but  if  it  be  planted  in  a low  meadow,  it  is  faid  that 
the  ground  about  it  will  become  boggy  ; whereas,  if  adi  be 
planted,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate  a great  way,  and  run 
N 11  near 
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near  ffie  furface,  the  ground  will  become  firm  and  dry.  The 
growth  of  grafs  is  not  materially  obftru&ed  by  the  fhade  of 
alder.  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  near  Dundonald,  Mr. 
Pennant  fays,  the  boughs  cut  in  the  fummer  fpread  over 
the  fields,  and  left  during  the  winter  to  rot,  are  found  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a manure.  In  March  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  the  undecayed  parts,  and  then  ploughed.  The 
frefh  gathered  leaves  are  covered  with  a glutinous  liquor, 
which  forne  people  ftrew  upon  their  floors  to  deftroy  fleas  ; 
the  fleas  entangling  themfelves  in  the  tenacious  liquor,  as 
birds  do  in  bird-lime.  This  tree  affords  food  to  many  kinds 
of  moths,  and  other  infedls.  Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
fheep,  eat  it ; but  fwine  refufe  it.  The  tongues  of  horfes 
who  feed  upon  it  are  turned  black ; and  feme  perfons  fup- 
pofe  that  it  is  not  wholefome  for  them. 

7.  B.  incana , hoary  alder.  Linn.  Syft.  849.  Suppl.  417. 
Hall.  Helv.  n.  1631.  Villars  Dauph.  2.790.  Pallas  Rofs. 
64.  Du  Roy  Harbecc.  1.  109.  Gmelin.  Sib.  1.  371. 
n.  24.  2.  B.  alnus  incana.  Lin.  Spec.  1394.  Reich.  4. 
127.  B.  viridis.  Villars  Dauph.  2.  789.  Alnus  folio  in- 
cano.  Bauh.  pin.  428.  Raii  hift.  1410.  A.  incana  et  hir- 
futa.  Bauh.  Ilifl.  j.  P.  2.p.  354.  Varieties,  a.  Jh.g/auca, 
glaucous-leaved  alder.  “Leaves  glaucous  beneath;  petioles 
red.”  13.  B.  angulata,  elm-leaved  alder.  “Leaves  green  be- 
neath ; petioles  green.”  “Peduncles  branched;  leaves 
roundifh,  elliptic,  acute,  pubefeent  underneath;  axils  of  the 
veins  naked ; ftipules  lanceolate.”  This  fpecies  is  totally  di- 
ftinft  from  the  common  alder,  both  in  the  ftructure  of  its 
parts,  and  its  economical  ufes.  It  never  attains  the  fize  of 
that,  and  is  commonly  fhrubby  ; the  trunk  is  fcarcely 
thicker  than  a man’s  arm  ; the  wood  is  white,  and  of  a 
clofer  texture.  A na'ive  of  the  Alpine  and  Subalpine  parts 
of  Svviflerland,  Dauphine,  in  eaftern  Siberia,  in  the  iflands 
beyond  Kamtfchatka,  & c.  Introduced  into  the  Kew  gar- 
den, in  1780,  by  Mr.  John  Bufh.  The  varieties  of  the 
hoary  alder  are  the  cut-leaved,  the  dwarf  Alpine,  the  long- 
leaved, and  the  rofe -flowered,  with  petal-like  bradtes  pro- 
duced from  the  male  catkin. 

8.  B . populifolia,  poplar- leaved  birch.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 

336.  “ Leaves  deltoid,  drawn  out  to  a long  point,  une- 

qually ferrate,  very  fmooth  ; the  feales  of  the  ftrobiles  hav- 
ing roundifh  fide  lobes;  petioles  fmooth.” 

9.  B.  papyracca,  paper  birch.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  337. 
“ Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  ferrate;  veins  hirfute  un- 
derneath. Both  thefe  lafl  fpecies  are  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Cultivated  in  1750  by  Archibald,  duke  of  Argyle. 

10.  B.  excelfa,  tall  birch.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  337. 
“ Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrate;  feales  of  the  ftrobiles  having 
tire  fide  lobes  rounded  ; petioles  pubefeent,  fhorterthan  the 
peduncle.”  A native  of  North  America.  Introduced  into 
Kew  garden,  about  the  year  1767,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon. 

11.  B.  oblongata,  Turley  alder.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3.  338. 
Miller.  Did!,  ed.  7.  n.  2.  A.  fob  oblongo  viridi.  Bauh.  pin. 
428.  Varieties,  a.  foliis  oblongis,  oblong-leaved  Turky 
alder,  ft.  foliis  elliptic!?,  oval-leavedThirky  alder.  “ Pedun- 
cles branched ; leaves  oval,  obtufifh,  glutinous;  the  axils  of 
the  veins  naked  underneath.”  Common  in  Auftria  and  Hun- 
gary, whence  Mr.  Miller  received  the  feeds.  Cultivated  by 
him  in  Kew  gardenia  1759. 

12.  B.  ferrulata,  notch  leaved  alder.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 

338.  “ Peduncles  branched  ; leaves  obovate,  acute  ; veins 
and  their  axils  villofe  underneath  ; ftipules  oval,  obtufe.” 
A native  of  Pennfylvania.  Cultivated  in  Kew  garden  in 
1 759  by  Peter  Collinfon,  efq. 

13.  B.  crijpa,  curled-leaved  alder.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3. 

339.  “ Peduncles  branched;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  femewhat 
waved;  veins  hairy  underneath;  axils  naked;  ftipules  round- 


ifh-ovate.”  A native  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudfon’s  bay. 
Introduced  into  Kew  garden,  in  1782,  by  the  Hudfon’s 
bay  company. 

14.  B.  daurica . Pallas  it.  3.  224.  t.  kk.  f.  4.  ab.  fl.  rofs* 
60.  t.  39.  Gmel.  SibLl . 167.  & 2.  “ Leaves  ovate,  acu- 

minate,. ferrate,  hairy  oil  the  nerve.”  Scarcely  diftinguifh- 
able,  when  young,  from  the  common  birch,  except  by  the 
leaves,  not  growing  fo  tall,  and  the  trunk  not  exceeding  a 
foot  in  diameter;  bark  gray,  cleft  longitudinally,  and  divid- 
ing into  brown  feales,  as  if  burnt;  branches  more  fubdivided 
and  upright;  leaves  harder,  commonly  fmaller,  on  fnorter 
petioles  ; ftipules  lanceolate,  gray,  fubpubefeent,  decidu- 
ous ; male  catkins  at  the  end  of  the  twigs  of  the  preceding 
year,  two  or  three  together,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
birch;  females  from  the  fame  twigs  lateral,  thicker, -with 
larger,  and  more  rounded  feales ; the  feed  larger,  furrounded 
by  a narrower  membrane  ; differing  from  the  black  Ameri- 
can birch  by  having  fmaller  ftipules,  and  leaveslefs  frequently 
and  never  doubly  ferrate.  The  wood  is  hard,  yellower  than 
that  of  the  common  fort,  and  in  old  trees  marbled  with  brown 
and  gray  towards  the  middle;  tougher,  and  therefore  more 
fit  for  cart-timber  and  the  life  of  the  wheelwright  ; alfo  em- 
ployed  in  making  charcoal.  A native  of  Dauria. 

15.  B .fruticofa.  Pallas,  it.  3.  App.  758.0.  133.  t.  kk. 
f.  1,  2,  3.  fl.  rofs.  6.  2.  t.  40.  A.  B.  C.  Gmel.  Sib.  1.  167. 
var.  3.  t.  36.  f.  2.  “ Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  equally  fer- 

rate, fmooth.”  Always  ftirubby,  rifing  with  feveral  ftems 
from  the  fame  root,  in  boggy  places  not  an  inch  thick,  r.or 
higher  than  a man’s  ftature,  but  on  mountains  attaining  the 
thicknels  of  the  human  arm,  and  growing  to  a much  loftier 
height ; much  branched  from  top  to  bottom,  and  of  a very 
different  habit  from  the  common  birch  ; the  cuticle  afh-co- 
loured  with  tranfverfe  ftripes  ; the  wood  not  fo  white,  and 
waved  tranfverfely  ; the  twigs  almoft  covered  with  little  re- 
finous  dots  found  more  or  lefs  in  the  other  fpecies  ; buds 
more  copious  and  always  alternate  ; two  leaves  commonly 
from  the  fame  bud,  fofter  than  thoie  of  the  common  fort, 
and  decaying  fooner;  having  three  feeds  to  each  fcale,  of  the 
fame  fize  and  form  with  thofe  of  the  B.  nana.  Abundant 
in  marfhes  and  on  rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  cold  fubal- 
pine  regions  of  eaftern  Siberia,  efpecially  towards  the  lake 
Baikal. 

P ropagation  and  Culture.  The  birch- tree  may  be  cultivated 
either  by  young  plants  procured  from  the  woods  where  they 
naturally  grow,  or  by  feeds  carefully  gathered  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  feales  begin  to  open,  otherwife  they  will  drop- 
and  be  loft.  As  thefe  feeds  are  final],  they  fhould  not  be 
buried  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Miller  recommends  autumn  as  the  beft  feafon  for  fowing 
them ; but  Mr.  Boutcher  dire  if  s to  fpread  the  feeds  thin  on  a 
floor  till  dry,  to  mix  them  with  loofe  fand,  and  to  keep  them 
in'an  airy  place  till  the  beginning  or  March,  when  they  fhould 
be  fown  on  frefh  light  land,  trenched  or  dug  the  preceding 
autumn,  made  very  loofe,  raked  fine,  and  divided  mtobeds 
three  feet  and  a half  wide.  It  is  needlefs  to  throw  any  earth 
over  them;  but  in  dry  and  frofty  weather,  a final!  quantity 
of  peafe  haulm  may  be  thrown  over  them  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  till  the  feeds  begin  to  vegetate.  The  ground  fhould 
then  be  kept  clean,  and  three  or  four  gentle  waterings  may 
be  given  at  noon  in  April,  and  repeated  to  the  middle  of 
June  in  mild  evenings.  In  the  following  March  they  may 
be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  and  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a half  diftant,  and  ten,  or  twelve,  or  eighteen  inches 
afunder.  Here  they  may  remain  two  years,  or,  in  cafes 
where  they  make  little  progrefs,  three  years  ; cutting  after 
the  fecond  year’s  growth  fuch  as  are  leaft  thriving  or  crook- 
ed, clofe  to  the  ground  in  March.  Mr.  Miller  recommends 
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to  few  the  feeds  in  the  (hade,  alleging  that  they  will  thus 
thrive  better  than  when  expofed  to  the  full  fun.  In  all 
places  where  are  large  trees,  their  feeds  fall,  and  the  plants 
ipring  up  without  any  previous  care.  If  thefe  wild  plants 
are  taken  up  without  any  injury  to  the  roots,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  any  ground,  with  little  or  no  preparation; 
where  the  land  will  admit  of  the  plough,  it  will  be  bell  pre- 
pared by  a crop  of  corn.  In  the  fpots  where  they  are  to  Hand, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  loofen  the  foil  with  a Ipade  or  mat- 
tock ; and  they  may  then  be  let  into  holes  capable  of  receiv- 
ing their  roots,  which  fnould  be  covered  with  earth  attached 
clofely  to  them.  After  they  have  taken  root.,  they  require 
no  other  care  befides  being  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  may 
be  cut  down  two  or  three  times  in  a fummer  for  the  firft  two 
years ; and  afterwards  the  plants  will  be  ftrong  enough  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  fo  that  they  can  receive  no  injury 
from  them.  Thefe  plants  may  be  fet  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  October  til i the  middle  of  March,  when  the  ground 
is  free  from  froft  ; but  in  dry  land  autumn  is  the  beft  feafon, 
and  for  a moift  foil  the  fpring  is  preferable.  The  diftance  at 
which  they  fhould  be  placed  is  fix  feet  fquare,  that  they  may 
foon  cover  the  ground,  and  that  by  Handing  clofe,  they  may 
draw  each  other  up  ; for  in  fituations  that  are  much  expofed, 
if  they  are  not  pretty  clofe,  they  will  not  thrive  well.  If 
the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground,  they  will  be  fit  for 
cutting  in  about  ten  years  ; and  afterwards  they  may  be  cut 
every  ieventh  or  eighth  year,  if  they  are  merely  defigned  for 
the  broom-makers;  but  if  they  are  intended  for  hoops,  they 
fhould  not  be  cut  oftener  than  every  twelfth  year. 

As  the  birch  is  a native  of  Britain,  it  fuits  itfelf  to  all 
forts  of  foils.  It  will  thrive  extremely  well  on  barren  land, 
■whether  it  be  wet  or  dry,  fandy  or  (tony,  marfhy  or  boggy. 
It  fows  itfelf,  and  will  come  up  in  places  where  hardly  any 
other  tree  will  grow.  It  may  be  cultivated  at  a moderate 
expence  ; and  being  eafily  difpofed  of  to  the  broom-makers, 
hoop-benders,  turners,  and  for  purpofcs  of  hufbandry,  it 
will  yield  a confiderable  profit. 

The  fecond  and  third  fpecies,  or  the  American  forts  of 
birch,  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firfi,  and  are  equally  hardy.  Seeds  fown  in  beds  of 
fine  mould,  and  covered  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
will  generally  grow.  They  fhould  be  confiantly  weeded  and 
watered  in  dry  weather;  and  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years, 
according  to  their  flrength,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows 
in  the  nurfery,  in  the  ufual  manner.  In  fummer,  weeding 
fhould  be  obferved,  and  in  winter,  digging  between  the 
rows  ; and  when  they  are  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  they 
will  be  of  a good  fize  for  being  tranfplanted  into  the  wilder- 
snefs  quarters.  As  thefe  American  forts  grow  with  greater 
vigour  than  the  common  fort,  and  thrive  on  the  moil  barren 
ground,  they  maybe  cultivated  in  England  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  varieties  of  the  different  fpecies  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  layers.  For  this  purpofe  a fufficient  number  of 
plants  fhould  he  procured,  and  fet  on  a fpot  of  double  dug 
ground,  at  the  diitance  of  three  yards  from  each  other.  In 
the  following  year,  if  they  have  made  no  young  (hoots,  they 
fhould  be  headed  to  within  naif  a foot  of  the  ground,  to  form 
the  ftools,  which  will  then  flioot  vigoroufly  the  following 
fummer  ; and  in  autumn,  the  young  fhoots  fhould  be  fplafhed 
near  the  Hools,  and  the  tender  twigs  layered  near  their  ends. 
They  will  then  ffrike  root,  and  become  good  plants  in  the 
following  autumn ; and  frefh  twigs  will  have  fprung  up  from 
the  Hools  to  be  ready  for  the  fame  operation.  The'  layers 
fhould  then  be  taken  up,  and  the  operation  performed  afrefh. 
If  the  plants  defigned  for  Hools,  have  made  good  fhoots  the 
firft  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  fplafhed  near 
the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered.  An  immediate 


crop  may  thus  be  railed  ; whilft  young  fhoots  will  fpring  out 
in  great  plenty  below  the  fplafhed  part,  for  the  purpofe  of 
layering  in  the  fucceeding  year.  This  work  may  be  repeated, 
every  autumn  or  winter  ; when  fame  of  the  ftrongeft  layers 
may  be  planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted  ; whilft 
the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  in  order  to  be- 
come ftronger  plants,  before  they  are  removed  to  their  def- 
tined  habitations.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fet  in  a moift  fhady 
border  in  the  beginning  of  October,  will  frequently  grow  ; 
but  as  this  is  not  a fure  method,  and  as  thefe  trees-are  fo 
eafily  propagated  by  layers,  it  hardly  deferves  to  be  prac- 
tifed. 

In  Sweden,  the  budding  and  leafing  of  the  birch-tree 
is  confidered  as  a directory  for  fowing  barley.  See  Fo- 
liation. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  fpecies,  being  of  no  ufe  with  us, 
are  not  cultivated,  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

The  fixth  fpecies,  or  alder-tree,  delights  in  a very  moift 
foil,  where  few  other  trees  will  thrive,  and  greatly  improves 
fuch  lands.  It  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or 
truncheons  about  three  feet  long.  The  beft  time  for  planting 
truncheons,  which  is  the  lefs  eligible,  though  perhaps  the  leait 
expenfive  method,  is  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Thefe  fhould  be  fliarpened  at  one  end,  and  the  ground  loof- 
ened  with  an  iron  crow,  that  when  they  are  thruft  in,  the 
bark  may  not  be  torn  off.  They  muff;  be  planted  at  leaft 
two  feet  deep,  that  they  may  not  be  diflurbed  by  ftrong 
winds,  and  fet  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet.  The  plantations 
fhould  at  firft  be  cleared  of  all  weeds';  and  after  every  fall, 
in  the  following  winter,  the  ftools  ought  to  be  looked  over, 
and  ail  the  weak  fide -branches  taken  off.  This  will  ftrengthen 
t'nofe  which  are  already  the  ftrongeft,  and  will  enable  them  to 
fiioct  up  more  vigoroufly  for  poles.  Many  of  the  truncheons 
will  not  grow  ; and  Hunter,  in  his  edition  of  Ev.  lyn’s  Sylva, 
fays,  that  he  has  never  feen  a coppice,  raifed  in  this  way,  fo 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  as  when  raifed  from  regular  plants. 
If  the  alder  be  raifed  by  layers,  this  operation  rnuft  be  per- 
formed in  October,  and  in  the  following  October  they  will 
have  taken  fufficient  root  for  tranfplantation.  They 
fhould  then  be  fet  at  leaft  one  foot  and  a half  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  their  tops  fhould  be  cut  off  to  about  nine  inches 
above  the  furface,  which  will  occafion  their  (hooting  out 
many  branches.  The  method  of  railing  thefe  trees  by  feeds, 
is  pradifed  abroad,  and,  fays  Hunter,  (ubi  fupra)  is  greatly 
to  be  commended.  If  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  coppices, 
they  fhould  be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  fquare,  or 
they  may  be  planted  at  firft  a yard  fquare,  and  at  the  end  of 
feven  years,  when  they  are  felled  for  poles,  every  other  ftool 
may  be  taken  away  ; and  if  the  fmall  lateral  fhoots  be  taken 
off  in  the  fpring,  it  will  very  much  ftrengthen  the  upright 
poles,  provided  a few  fmall  (hoots  be  left  at  certain  diftances 
upon  the  body  to  detain  the  fap  for  the  increafe  of  its  bulk. 
In  planting  alders  for  coppices,  Hunter  (ubi  fupra)  Jays,  it 
is  much  better  to  raife  them  from  young  trees  than  from 
truncheons.  To  obtain  thefe  in  fufficient  quantity,  plant 
fuckers,  taken  out  of  the  meadows  where  the  alder-trees 
grow,  on  a prepared  piece  of  ground,  and  afterwards  head 
them  down  for  ftools ; lay  the  fhoots  in  the  fucceeding  au- 
tumn, and  in  twelve  months  they  will  have  taken  root,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  and  planted  in  rows,  and  in  one  or  two 
years  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  If 
the  coppice  is  fituated  upon  boggy  or  watery  ground,  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  nurfery,  and  planted  three  feet 
afunder,  in  holes  previoufly  prepared  for  receiving  them. 
Here  they  may  ftand  for  fix  or  feven  years,  when  every  other 
tree  fliould  be  taken  away,  and  the  reft  cut  down  for  ftools. 
Every  ninth  or  tenth  year  will  afford  a fall  of  thefe  trees  for 
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poles ; which  fhouid  be  taken  off  fmooth  and  fine,  fo  that 
the  ffool  may  not  be  damaged,  or  hindered  from  producing 
a frefh  crop. 

Tliefe  trees  will  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  hides  of  brooks, 
and  may  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year.  They  may 
be  alfo  planted  for  hedges  in  moift  ground,  and  trained  into 
fuch  as  are  very  clofe  and  thick,  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  and  upwards.  The  banks  of  rivers  may  be  fecured  by 
planting  truncheons  very  clofe,  and  crofs-wife.  As  the 
leaves  are  large  and  of  a deep  green  colour ; thefe  trees,  if 
the  beauty  of  aquatic  plantations  be  regarded,  fiiould  be 
preferred  to  others  ufually  planted  in  fwampy  grounds. 

The  feventh  fpecies,  or  hoary  alder,  growing  naturally 
in  dry  fandy  foils,  may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  the 
birch,  where  land  is  of  little  value,  as  an  underwood,  and 
may  be  propagated  either  by  layers -or  cuttings,  as  well  as 
by  feeds,  where  they  can  be  obtained.  Martyn’s  Miller. 
Hunter’s  Evelyn’s  Silva,  p.  225.  240.  Withering’s  Bot. 
Arr.  vol.  ii.  p.  206, 

Betula  A meric  ana.  See  Burs  era. 

BETULiE,  in  Entomology , a fpeciesof  Curculio,  en- 
tirely of  a golden  green  colour  in  one  fex,  and  blue  in  the 
other,  with  a fpine  on  each  fide  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  of  the  latter.  A native  of  Europe.  Linnaeus. 
Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  & c. 

Betula:,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocep  h alus,  that  inhabits 
Berlin.  The  colour  is  black  ; thorax  fomewhat  orbicular  and 
hairy;  wing-cafes  brownifh  with  obfeure  Breaks.  Herbft. 

Betula,  a fpecies  of  Attelabus,  of  a black  colour, 
with  legs  formed  for  leaping.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This  is 
curculio  excoriato-niger  of  Degeer. 

Betula:,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Acanthi  a membranaceus ), 
that  lives  on  the  white  alder  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
thorax  is  denticulated;  head  muricated;  anterior  part  of 
the  wing-cafes  dilated.  Linn.  Degeer,  &c. 

Betula,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  ( Pleb.  Rur.),  found  in 
Europe.  The  wings  are  fomewhat  tailed,  brown,  yellowifh 
bere.ith  ; pofterior  ones  with  twro  white  ftreaks.  Fabricius. 
Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  & c.  The  larva  is  green,  with  pale  ob- 
lique lines,  and  white  on  the  fides  ; pupa  gloffy,  and  ferru- 
ginous. Feeds  on  the  alder.  The  male  dillinguifhed  by  a 
fulvous  fpot  on  the  upper  wings. 

Betula,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  with  the  body  red; 
thorax,  vent,  and  eyes  black  ; wings  behind  brown.  Linn. 
Fn.  Suec.  This  is  tenthredo  ferruginea  of  Degeer.  Inha- 
bits Europe. 

Betula,  a fpecies  of  Coccus,  found  on  the  white  al- 
der. It  is  round,  and  of  a bay  colour.  Gmel.  &c. 

BETULEIUS,  Sixtus,  in  Biography,  whofe  true  name 
was  Birch,  was  born  at  Memmingen,  in  the  year  1500,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  an  able  grammarian,  as  well  as  a 
good  Latin  poet  and  philofopher.  He  taught  the  belles 
lettres  and  philofophy  ; and  became  principal  of  the  college 
of  Augfburgh,  where  he  died  June  16th  155-p  He  pub- 
li filed  feveral  works  in  profe  ; and  his  dramatic  pieces  of 
Jofeph,  Sufannah,  and  Judith,  have  been  eileemed. 

BETIJLINUS,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Tetrao, 
deferibed  by  Scopoli.  The  tail  is  black,  varied  with  tranf- 
verfe  rufous  fpots ; rump  whitifh,  fafeiated  with  black. 
Scop.  Ann.  Latham.  This  is  the  urogallus  minor  of  Aldro- 
vandus  ; and  birch  grous  of  Latham.  The  body  is  varied 
with  black  and  rufous  ; bill  and  legs  black  ; breaft  greyifh . 
quill-feathers  white  at  the  tip  ; eyebrows  not  red. 

BETULUS,  \n  Botany.  See  Carpinus. 

BETUWE,  Betaw,  or  Batavia,  in  Geography,  a 
traft  of  land,  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldetland,  in  the  United 
Netherlands,  fituated  betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  and 
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forming  part  of  the  “ Infula  Batavorum,”  where  the  Bata- 
vians fettled  on  their  migration  out  of  Germany.  It  has 
been  divided  into  two  bailliages,  viz.  the  eaftern  or  upper, 
and  the  weftern  or  lower  Betuwe.  The  former,  by  a change 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  has  been  feparatqd  from  Betuwe, 
and  removed  into  the  duchy  of  Cleve,  where  the  fortifications 
of  the  Schenken-Sclianze,  eredted  in  1586,  by  general  Mar- 
tin Schenlc,  have  been  gradually  walked  away  by  the  water. 
The  bailliage  of  lower  Betuwe  comprehends  a number  of 
villages  that  lie  on  the  Rhine.  See  Batavi. 

BETWEEN  Decks,  in  Sea  l.anguage,  denotes  the 
fpace  contained  between  any  two  decks  of  a fifip. 

BETWHA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooflan, 
which  runs  into  the  Jumnah,  25  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Calpy. 
This  river,  from  its  fource  fouth  of  Bopal,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Jumnah,  deferibes  a courfe  of  340  miles  in  a north- 
eallerly  direction, 

BETZ,  the  principal  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Senlis  and  department  of  the  Oife,  containing  352  perfons  ; 
the  number  of  the  canton  being  9364.  Its  territory  com- 
prehends 2 22§  kiliometres,  and  29  communes. 

BETZALEEL,  Jehudah,  or  Leo  Pragenfis,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a Jewifh  doftor  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  flourifhed 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  w'as  chief  of  the 
Moravian  academies,  and  judge  of  the  nation  in  that  country. 
He  left  feveral  learned  works,  among  which  is  that  entitled 
“ The  Redemption  and  Eternity  of  Ifrael,”  in  which  he 
affures  the  Jews  of  the  certainty  of  the  Mefiiah’s  advent,  and 
of  his  fettling  them  in  a flate  of  permanent  profperity. 

BETZANDORFF,  in  Geography,  a Imall  town  or  bo- 
rough of  Germany,  in  the  old  mark  of  Brandenburg. 

BETZDORF,  the  principal  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Luxembourg,  and  department  of  Forets,  contain- 
ing 1082  inhabitants  ; thofe  of  the  canton  being  8101.  Its 
territory  comprehends  212\  kiliometres  and  7 communes. 

BETZKO,  a town  of  Hungary,  18  miles  weft  of  To- 
poltzan. 

BETZIRVAN,  or  Barsan,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Aiderbeitzan  ; 100  miles  north-eaft  of  Tauris. 

BEVAGNA,the  ancient  Mevania, a fmall  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  feated  on  the  river  Tinia,  or  Timia. 

BEVECUM,  a town  of  Brabant,  8 miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Louvain.  N.  lat.  50°  45'.  E.  long.  4"  50'. 

BEVEL,  in  Mafonry,  and  among  Joiners,  a kind  of 
fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  ftraight,  and  the  other 
crooked,  according  to  the  fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault ; being 
alfo  moveable  on  a point,  or  centre,  fo  that  it  may  be  fet  to 
any  angle.  The  make  and  ufe  of  the  bevel  are  pretty  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  common  fquare  or  mitre,  except  that 
thefe  latter  are  fixed  ; the  firlt  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
and  the  fecond  at  forty-five  ; whereas  the  bevel,  being  move- 
able,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  office  of  both,  and 
yet,  which  it  is  chiefly  intended  for,  fupply  the  deficiencies 
of  both,  ferving  to  fet  off  or  transfer  angles,  pither  greater 
of  lefs  than  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees. 

Bricklayers  have  alfo  a bevel,  by  which  they  cut  the  under 
fides  of  the  bricks  of  arches  ftraight  or  circular,  to  fuch  ob- 
lique angles  as  the  arches  require,  and  alfo  for  other  ufes. 

Bevel,  Graduated,  is  that  which  has  about  the  centre  of 
one  of  its  arms  a femicircle  graven,  and  divided  into  180 
degrees,  whofe  diameter  Hands  fquare  with  the  fides  of  the 
fame  arm  ; fo  that  the  end  of  the  other  arm,  being  divided 
at  right  angles,  almoft  to  the  centre,  (hews  by  its  motion  the 
number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  angle  to  be  meafured. 
This  is  alfo  called  recipiangle,  and  pantameter. 

Bevel  angle  'll  ufed  among  the  workmen,  to  denote  any 
other  angle  befide  thofe  of  ninety  or  forty-five  degrees. 

The 
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Khofimple  Bevel  (fee  Plate  II.  Geometry, fig.  35.)  confifts 
of  two  rulers  moveable  on  a common  centre,  like  a carpen- 
ter’s rule,  with  a contrivance  to  keep  them  fixed,  at  any  re- 
quired angle.  The  centre  C mult  move  on  a very  fine  axis, 
fo  as  to  lie  in  a line  with  the  fiducial  edges  CB,  C D of  the 
rulers,  and  project  as  little  as  pofiible  before  them.  The  fidu- 
cial edges  of  the  legs  reprefent  the  fiaes  of  any  given  angle, 
and  their  interfedlion  or  centre  C,  its  angular  point.  A pin, 
fixed  in  the  lower  ruler,  and  palling  through  a femicircular 
groove  in  the  upper,  ferves,  by  a nut  A,  which  ferevvs  upon 
it,  to  fix  the  rulers,  or  legs,  when  they  are  placed  at  the 
defired  angle. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  may  be  illuftrated  iri  the  fol- 
lowing examples  : 

1.  Let  three  points,  A,  B,  C,  be  in  the  circumference  of 
a circle,  which  is  too  large  to  be  deferibed  by  a pair  of  com- 
paffes;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  any  other  number  of 
points  in  the  fame  circumference.  Bring  the  centre  of  the 
bevel  to  B (fig  36.),  the  middle  point  of  the  three  given  ones 
A,  B,  and  C,  and  holding  it  there,  open  or  (hut  the  inftru- 
ment till  the  fiducial  edges  of  the  legs  lie  upon  the  other 
two  points,  and  fix  them  there  by  means  of  the  ferew  A 
(fig.  35.)  : this  operation  is  called  Jetting  the  bevel  to  the 
given  points.  Then  removing  the  centre  of  the  bevel  to 
any  part  between  B and  A or  C,  the  legs  being  at  the  fame 
time  kept  upon  A and  C,  that  centre  will  deferibe,  or  be  al- 
ways found  in,  the  arc  which  paffes  through  the  given  points, 
and  will  thus  afeertain  as  many  others  as  may  be  required 
between  the  limits  of  A and  C.  In  order  to  find  points 
without  thofe  limits,  proceed  in  the  following  manner : the 
bevel  being  Jet,  bring  the  centre  to  C,  and  mark  thediftance 
C B upon  the  left  leg  ; remove  the  centre  to  B,  and  mark 
the  diftance  B A upon  the  fame  leg  ; then  placing  the  cen- 
tre on  A,  bring  the  right  leg  upon  B,  and  the  firft  mark 
will  fall  upon  a , a point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
paffing  through  A,  B,  and  C,  whole  diftance  from  A is 
equal  to  the  diftance  B C.  Removing  the  centre  of  the  bevel 
to  the  point  a laft  found,  and  bringing  the  right  leg  to  A, 
the  fccond  mark  will  find  another  point  a"  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumference, whofe  diftance  aa"  is  equal  to  A B.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  any  number  of  points  may  be  found, 
whofe  diftances  on  the  circumference  are  alternately  B C and 
B A.  In  the  fame  manner,  by  making  fimilar  marks  on  the 
right  leg,  points  on  the  other  fide,  as  at  o' and  r"are  found, 
whofe  diftances  C c',  e'e",  are  equal  to  B A,  BC  refpeftively. 
Intermediate  points  between  any  of  the  above  are  given  by 
the  bevel  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  between  the  original 
points. 

2.  Three  points,  A,  B,  and  C,  being  given,  to  draw  a 
line  from  any  one  of  them,  tending  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  which  paffes  through  them  all.  Set  the  bevel  to  the 
three  given  points  A,  B,  and  C (fig.  37.) : lay  the  centre  on 
A,  and  the  right  leg  to  the  point  C,  and  the  other  leg  will 
give  the  tangent  A G'.  Draw  A D perpendicular  to  A G' 
for  the  line  required.  For  B AE  being  = BC  A,  the  angle 
E A C is  the  fupplement  to  the  angle  A B C,  or  that  to  which 
the  bevel  is  fet ; hence,  when  one  leg  is  applied  to  C,  and 
the  centre  brought  to  A,  the  diredtion  of  the  other  leg  mull 
be  in  that  of  the  tangent  G'E. 

3 . Three  points  being  given  as  before,  let  it  be  required  to 
draw  from  a fourth  given  point  D,  a line  tending  to  the  cen- 
tre of  a circle  palling  through  the  firft  three  points.  On 
D (fig.  38. ),  with  the  radius  DA  deferibe  an  are  A K ; 
fet  the  bevel  to  the  three  given  points  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
bring  its  centre,  always  keeping  the  legs  on  A and  C,  to 
fall  on  the  arc  A K,  as  at  H ; on  A and  H feverally,  with 
any  convenient  radius,  ftrike  two  arcs,  crofting  each  other 
at  I j and  the  required  line  D d will  pafs  through  the  points 


I and  D.  For  a line  drawn  from  A to  H will  be  a common 
chord  to  the  circles  A II  K and  ABC;  and  the  line'  I D 
bifecling  it  at  right  angles,  mull  pafs  through  both  their 
centres. 

4.  Three  points  being  given  as  before,  together  with  a 
■ fourth  point,  to  find  two  other  points,  Inch,  that  a circle 

paffing  through  them  and  the  fourth  point,  lhall  be  concen- 
tric to  that  palling  through  three  given  points.  Draw  A c 
and  C c tending  to  the  centre,  by  a former  problem  ; let 
the  bevel  to  the  three  given  points  A,  B,  and  C ; bring  the 
centre  of  the  bevel  to  D,  and  move  it  upon  that  point  till 
its  legs  cut  off  equal  parts  A N,  C Q,  of  the  lines  A a 
and  C c ; and  N and  Q will  be  the  points  required.  For, 
fuppoling  lines  drawn  from  A to  C,  and  from  N to  Q,  the 
fegments  ABC  and  N DQ  will  be  fimilar  ones;  and  confe- 
quently,  the  angles  contained  in  them  will  be  equal. 

5.  Two  lines  tending  to  a diftant  point  being  given,  and 
alfo  a point  in  one  of  them  ; to  find  two  other  points  (one 
of  which  mull  be  in  the  other  given  line),  fuch,  that  a cir- 
cle palling  through  thefe  three  points  may  have  its  centre 
at  the  point  of  interfedlion  of  the  given  lines.  Draw  E H 
(fig.  39.)  at  right  angles  to  A B,  and  make  F H = F E ; 
fet  the  bevel  to  the  angle  G D O,  and  keeping  its  legs  on 
the  points  H and  E,  bring  its  centre  to  the  line  A B,  which 
will  give  the  point  I. 

An  improved  bevel  is  exhibited  in  fig.  40.  by  which  the 
arcs  of  circles  of  any  radius,  without  the  limits  attainable 
by  a common  pair  of  compalfes,  may  be  deferibed.  It 
confifts  of  a ruler  A B,  compofed  of  two  pieces  rivetted 
together  near  C,  the  centre  or  axis,  and  of  a triangular  part 
C FED.  The  axis  is  a hollow  focket  fixed  to  the  triangu- 
lar part,  about  which  another  focket,  fixed  to  the  arm  C B 
of  the  ruler  A B,  turns.  Thefe  fockets  are  open  in  the 
front  for  part  of  their  length  upwards,  as  reprefented  in  the 
fedtion  at  I,  which  Ihews  the  point  of  a tracer,  or  pin,  fitted 
for  Hiding  in  the  focket.  The  triangular  part  is  furnilhed 
with  a graduated  arc  DE,  by  which  and  the  vernier  at  B, 
the  angle  DcB  maybe  determined  to  a minute.  In  this  arc 
is  a groove,  by  means  of  which,  as  well  as  by  the  nut  and 
ferew  at  B,  or  fome  fimilar  contrivance,  the  ruler  A B may 
be  fixed  in  any  required  polition.  A fcale  of  radii  is  put  on 
the  arm  C B,  by  which  the  inftrument  may  be  fet  to  deferibe 
arcs  of  given  circles,  not  lefs  than  20  inches  in  diameter. 

In  order  to  fet  the  inftrument  to  any  given  radius,  ti  e 
number  exprefiing  it  in  inches  on  CB,  is  brought  to  cut  at 
fine  line  drawn  on  CD,  parallel  and  near  to  the  fiducial  edge 
cf  it,  and  the  arms  are  fattened  in  that  pofition  by  the  ferew 
at  B.  Two  heavy  pieces  of  lead  or  brafs  G.  G,  made  in 
form  cf  the  fedtor  of  a circle,  the  angular  parts  being  oF 
lleel,  and  wrought  to  a true  upright  edge,  as  fhewn  at  H9 
are  ufed  "with  this  inftrument,  whofe  arms  are  made  to 
bear  agah  ft  thofe  edges  when  the  arcs  are  drawn.  The 
under  ikies  of  thefe  fedtors  are  furnilhed  with  fine  fliort 
points  to  prevent  them  from  Hiding.  The  fiduc.al  edges  of 
the  arms  C A and  CD,  are  each  divided  from  the  centre  C 
into  20c  equal  parts.  This  inftrument  might  be  furnilhed 
with  finall  caftors,  like  the  per.tagraph  ; but  little  buttons, 
fixed  on  its  under  fide,  near  A,  E,  and  D,  will  enable  it  to 
Hide  with  fufficient  eafe. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing problems : 

1.  To  deferibe  an  arc,  which  lhall  pafs  through  three 
given  points. — Place  the  fedtors  G,  G',  with  their  angular 
edges  over  the  two  extreme  points  ; apply  the  arms  cf  the 
bevel  to  them,  and  bring  at  the  fame  time  its  centre  C,  that 
is,  the  point  of  the  tracer,  or  pen,  put  into  the  focket,  to  the 
third  point,  and  there  fix  the  arm  CB  ; then,  bringing  the 
tracer  to  the  left-hand  fedtor,  Hide  the  bevel,  keeping  the 

arms, 
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arms  conftantly  bearing  againft  the  two  fedftovs,  till  it  comes 
to  the  right-hand  feftor,  by  which  the  required  arc  will  be 
defcribccT  by  the  motion  of  its  centre  C,  If  the  arc  be 
wanted  in  feme  part  of  the  drawing  without  the  given  points, 
find  by  cafe  I.  under Jimple  bevel,  other  points  in  thofe  parts 
where  the  arc  is  required ; and  thus  a given  arc  may  be 
lengthened  as  far  as  is  necelfary. 

2.  To  deferibe  an  arc  of  a given  radius,  not  lefs  than 
IO  inches. — Fix  the  arm  C B fo  that  the  part  of  its  edge, 
corresponding  to  the  given  radius,  always  reckoned  in  inches, 
mav  lie  over  the  fine  line  drawn  on  C D for  that  purpofe  ; 
being  the  centre  to  the  point  through  which  the  arc  is  re- 
quired to  pafs,  and  dilpofe  the  bevel  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  drawn  ; place  the  feftors  G,  G, 
exactly  to  the  divifions  joo  in  each  arm,  and  flrike  the  arc 
as  above  deferibed. 

3.  The  bevel  being  fet  to  flrike  arcs  of  a given  radius, 
as  in  the  laft  inftance,  let  it  be  required  to  draw  other  arcs, 
wliofe  radii  (hall  have  a given  proportion  to  that  of  the 
firlt  arc.  Suppole  the  bevel  to  be  fet  for  deferibing  arcs 
of  50  inches  radius,  and  it  be  required  to  draw  arcs  of 
60  inches  radius,  with  the  bevel  fo  fet.  Say,  as  50  is  to 
60,  fo  is  the  conftant  number  100  to  120,  the  number  on 
the  arms  C A and  CD,  to  which  the  fettors  muft  be  placed, 
in  order  to  deferibe  arcs  of  60  inches  radius.  When  it  is  faid 
that  the  bevel  is  fet  to  draw  arcs  of  a particular  radius,  it 
is  always  underflood  that  the  fedcors  G,  G,  are  to  be  placed 
at  N°  100  on  C A and  C D,  when  thofe  arcs  are  drawn. 

4.  An  arc  ACB  (Jig.  qr.)  being  given,  let  it  be  required 
to  draw  other  arcs  concentric  to  it,  which  fhall  pafs  through 
given  points,  e.  g.  P.  Through  the  extremities  A and  B 
of  the  given  arc,  draw  lines  Ap,  B p,  tending  to  its  centre, 
by  cafe  3.  under  fimp l 'e  bevel.  Take  the  neareft  diftance  of  the 
given  point  P from  the  arc,  and  fet  it  from  A to  P,  and  from 
B to  P.  Hold  the  centre  of  the  bevel  on  C,  any  point  near 
the  middle  of  the  given  arc,  and  bring  its  arms  to  pafs  through 
A and  B at  the  lame  time,  and  fix  them  there.  Place  the 
fedtors  to  the  points  P and  P,  and  with  the  bevel,  fet  as 
■before  dire&ed,  draw  an  arc,  which  will  pafs  through  P'  the 
given  point,  and  be  concentric  to  the  given  arc  ACB. 

5.  Through  a given  point  A (fg.  42.)  in  the  given  line, 
to  llrike  an  arc  of  a given  radius,  and  whofe  centre  fhall  lie 
in  that  line,  produced  if  r.eceffary.  Set  the  bevel  to  the 
given  radius,  by  cafe  2.  Through  A,  at  right  angles  to 
A B,  draw  C D ; lay  the  centre  of  the  bevel,  fet  as  above, 
on  A,  and  the  arm  C A on  the  line  AC,  and  draw  a line 
A E along  the  edge  CD  of  the  other  arm.  Divide  the  an- 
gle DAE  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  AF,  and  place 
■the  bevel  fo  that,  its  centre  being  at  A,  the  arm  CD  {ball 
lie  on  AF;  while  in  this  fituation,  place  the  fedtors  at  N° 
loo  in  each  arm,  and  then  flrike  the  arc. 

6.  An  arc  being  given,  to  find  the  length  of  its  radius. 

- — Place  the  centre  of  the  bevel  on  the  middle  of  the  arc, 
and  open  or  fhut  the  arms  till  N°  100  on  CA  and  CD,  fall 
upon  the  arc  on  each  fide  of  the  centre ; the  radius  will  be 
found  on  CB  (in  inches)  at  that  point  of  it,  where  it  is  cut 
by  the  line  drawn  on  CD.  If  the  extent  of  the  arc  be  not 
equal  to  that  between  the  two  Nos.  100,  make  ufe  of  the 
N°  50,  in  which  cafe  the  radius  found  on  C B,  will  be  double 
of  that  fought ; or  the  arc  may  be  lengthened  by  prob.  1. 
till  it  be  of  a fufficient  extent  to  admit  the  two  Nos.  100. 
Adams’s  Geometrical  and  Graphical  Eflays,  by  Jones,  1797. 

BEVELAND,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  two  iflands, 
formed  by  the  feparate  branches  of  the  Scheldt,  belonging 
to  the  ftate  of  Zealand ; the  one,  called  North  Beveland,  is 
about  2 leagues  long,  and  ).  broad;  it  is  fouth  of  Schonen 
ifland,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  channel  of  tire  eaft 
Scheldt,  that  here  runs  into  the  iea;  the  other,  cabled  South 


Beveland,  or  ZuU,  is  near  8 leagues  long,  and  2*  wide,  and 
comprehends  the  town  of  Goes  and  feveral  villages ; it  di- 
vides the  eaft  from  the  weft  Scheldt,  and  the  two  points  of 
its  weft  end  approach  to  the  channels  oppofite  to  the  ports 
of  Armuyd  and  Flu  filing.  Both  thefe  iflands  have  fuffered 
much  from  inundations. 

BEVELLING,  in  Ship  Building,  the  art  of  hewing  tim- 
ber with  a proper  and  regular  curve,  according  to  a mould 
which  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  its  furface. 

In  order  to  hew  any  piece  of  timber  to  its  proper  bevel,  it 
will  be  very  expedient  to  make  one  fide  fair,  and  out  of  wind- 
ing ; a term  ufed  to  fignify  that  the  fide  of  the  timber  fliould 
be  a plane.  Now  if  this  fide  be  uppermoft,  and  placed  ho- 
rizontally, or  upon  a level ; it  is  plain,  if  the  timber  is  to  be 
hewed  fquare,  it  may  be  done  by  a plummet  and  line  ; but 
if  the  timber  is  not  hewn  fquare,  the  line  will  not  touch 
both  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  piece,  or  if  a fquare 
be  applied  to  it,  there  will  be  wood  wanting  either  at  the 
upper  or  lower  fide.  This  is  called  within  or  without  a 
fquare.  When  the  wood  is  deficient  at  the  under  fide,  it 
is  called  under-bevelling ; and  when  it  is  deficient  in  the  up- 
per fide,  it  is  called  {landing  bevelling  ; and  this  deficiency 
will  be  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  depth  of  the  piece  : fo 
that  before  the  proper  bevellings  of  the  timbers  are  found, 
it  will  be  fometimes  very  convenient  to  afiign  the  breadth  of 
the  timber ; nay,  in  moil  cafes,  it  will  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  efpecially  afore  and  abaft : though  the  breadth  of  two 
timbers,  or  the  timber  and  room,  which  includes  the  two 
timbers,  and  the  fpace  betwixt  them,  may  be  taken  without 
any  ferfible  error,  as  far  as  the  fquare  body  goes.  For  as 
one  line  reprefents'  the  moulding  fide  of  two  timbers,  the 
forefide  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  unite  with  the  aft  fide 
of  the  other,  the  two  may  be  confidered  as  one  entire  piece 
of  timber.  For  further  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
particular  inftrudtions  with  refpedt  to  the  mode  of  bevelling 
by  ribband  lines,  and  by  water-lines,  fee  Murray’s  Treatife 
on  Ship-building,  p.  166,  &c.  See  Ship. 

BEVENSEN,  commonly  called  Bahmfen,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Luneburgh-Zell,  feated  on 
the  Elmenau,  not  far  from  Medingen. 

BEVER,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Wefer 
near  Beverungen,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

Bever  Head,  a cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Nova 
Scotia.  N.  lat.  44°42'.  W.  long.  62°  20  . 

BE  VERA,  a river  of  Italy,  which  paffes  by  Sofpello,  in 
the  county  of  Nice,  and  runs  into  the  Roia,  two  miles  north 
of  Vintimiglia. 

BEVERAGE,  in  a general  fenfe,  figniiies  drink.  Hence 
neCiar  is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In  Writers  of 
the  Middle  Age,  beverage,  beveragium,  or  biberagium,  denotes 
money  given  to  an  artificer  or  other  perfon,  to  drink,  over 
and  above  his  hire  or  wages.  Du  Cange.  . 

BEVEREN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Efcaut,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in 
the  diftridl  of  Termonde.  The  place  contains  4927  and 
the  canton  15,749  inhabitants ; the  territory  includes  167^; 
kiliometres  and  eight  communes. 

BEVERGERN,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  iituate  in  the  midft 
of  a morafs,  and  having  near  it  a fait  fpring  ; 21  miles  north 
of  Munfter. 

BEVERIDGE,  William,  in  Biography,  a learned  and 
pious  prelate  of  the  Englifh  church,  was  born  at  Barrow  in 
Leicefterfhire,  in  1638,  and  admitted  in  1653  into  St.  John’s 
college  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1656,  of  matter  of  arts  in  1 660,  and  of  dodtor  of  divi- 
nity in  1679.  At  the  univerfity  he  diilingui fired  himfelf  by 
his  application  to  the  learnedl  anguages,  and  particularly  to 
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oriental  literature,  In  which  he  fo  much  excelled,  that  at  the 
age  of  1 8 he  wrote  a treatife  on  the  excellency  and  ufe  of 
the  oriental  tongues,  with  a Syriac  grammar.  He  was  no 
lels  diftinguifbed  at  college  by  his  early  piety  and  exemplary 
fobriety  and  integrity.  Having  taken  orders  in  1661,  he  was 
collated  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  bifnop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Ealing  in  Middlefex,  which  he  refigned  in  1672,  upon 
being  chofen  re  ft  or  of  St.  Peter’s  Cornhili,  by  the  lord  mayor 
find  aldermen  of  London.  I11.  this  fituation,  fuch  were  his 
zeal  and  afiiduity  in  the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  out  of  it,  and  fuch  was  the  fuc- 
cefs  that  attended  his  labours,  that  he  was  denominated  “ the 
great  reviver  and  reftorer  of  primitive  piety.”  LI  is  lingular 
merit  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  diocefan,  biihop 
Henchman,  who,  in  1 674,  collated  him  to  one  of  the  prebends 
of  St.  Paul’s  ; and  in  1681,  bifhop  Compton  promoted  him 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchefter,  every  pariflr  of  which  he 
vifited  in  perfon.  In  1684,  he  was  inltalled  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  alio  became  chaplain  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  Declining  to  accept  the  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  which  was  offered  to  him  in  1(  91,  he  was  confecrated, 
in  1704,  biihop  of  St.  Afaph.  In  this  elevated  ftation  he 
profecuted,  with  his  accultomed  zeal  and  diligence,  every 
prafticable  meafure  for  advancing  the  honour  and  intereft  of 
religion,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity  ; recommending 
to  the  former  the  “ duty  of  catechifing  and  inftrufting  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  in  the  principles  of  the 
Chriilian  religion,  to  the  end  that  they  might  know  what 
they  were  to  do,  in  order  to  falvation,”  and  furnilhing  them 
with  a plain  and  eafy  “ Expofition  upon  the  Church  Cate- 
chifm.”  After  having  poffeffed  this  new  dignity  for  be- 
tween three  and  four  years,  he  died  March  5th,  1708,  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
He  left  the  greateft  part  of  hiseftate  to  the  focieties  for  pro- 
pagating the  gofpel,  and  for  promoting  Chriftian  know- 
ledge. Of  his  numerous  works,  thole  publifhed  by  himfelf 
were,  1.  “ DeLinguarum  Orientalium,  prsefertim  Hebraicae, 
Chaldaicse,  Syriacse,  Arabicre,  et  Samaritans,  prseftantia  et 
ufu,  cum  Grammatica  Syriaca  tribus  libris  tradita,”  Loud. 
1658,  8vo.  ; 2.  “ Inftitutionum  Chronologiicarum  libri  duoj 
una  cum  totidem  Arithmetices  Chronologies  libellis,”Lond. 
1669,  4to.,  1705,  4to.,  and  1721,  8vo.  ; 3.  “ Suvo&kov,  five 
Pandefts  Canonum  S.S.  Apollolonim,  et  Conciliorum  ab 
Eccleiia  Grasca  receotorum  ; necnon  Canonicarum  S.  S.  Pa- 
trum  Epiftolarum  ; una  cum  Sc'noliis  Antiquorum  fingulis 
corum  annexis,  et  feriptis  aliis  hue  fpeftantibus  ; quorum 
plurima  et  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  aliarumque  MSS.  codici- 
bus  nunc  primum  edita  ; reliqua  cum  iifdem  MSS.  fumma 
fide  et  diligentia  collata,  See.,”  Qxon.  2 vols.  fol.  1672  ; 
4.  “ Codex  Canonum  Ecclefis  primitive  vmdicatus  et  illuf- 
tratus,”  Lond.  1679,  4to.  (See  Canons.)  5.  “ The 
.Church  Catechifm  explained,  for  the  ufe  of  the  diocefe  of  St. 
Afaph,”  Lond.  1704,  4to.;  feveral  times  reprinted  in  a 
fmaller  volume.  After  his  death,  feveral  cf  the  bifliop’s 
works,  r.ct  intended  by  himfelf  for  publication,  and  in  vari- 
ous refpefts  injurious  to  his  memory,  were  publifiied  by  his 
executor.  Thefe  confilt  of  devotional  trafts,  among  which 
are  his  “ Private  Thoughts  upon  Religion,”  a great  number 
of  fermons,  a fyftem  of  divinity,  or  “ Thefaurus  Theologi- 
cus,”  an  “ Expofition  of  the  39  articles,  See.”  In  his  “ Pri- 
vate Thoughts”  the  bifhop  has  incurred  animadverfion  ; par- 
ticularly with  refpeftt  to  his  meditation  upon  the  Trinity,  in 
which  he  unrefervedly  adopts'  the  famous  maxim  cf  Tertul- 
lian,  “ credo,  quia  impoffibile  eft.”  The  theology  of  bifhop 
Beveridge  was  Calviniftical ; his  extenfive  learning  has  been 
univerfally  allowed  ; his  devotion  inclined  to  myfticifm  ; and 
as  a reafcner  and  writer,  lie  has  been  extravagantly  extolled 
by  his  admirers  and panegy rifts?  aod  no  lefs  feverely  cenfur- 
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ed  by  others,  for  the  quaintnefs  and  puerility  of  his  ftyle, 
the  fallacioufnefs  and  inconclufivenefs  of  his  reafoning,  and 
his  avowed  oppofition  to  rational  fentiments  of  religion. 
Thefe  reflections,  however,  refult  from  a perufal  of  his  poft- 
humous  writings,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  aferibed 
to  avarice  or  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  executor. 
All  have  concurred  in  allowing  him  the  praife  of  the  ftrifteft 
integrity,  of  fincer-e  piety,  of  exemplary  charity,  and  of  great 
zeal  for  religion.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Dift. 

BEVERLACKE,  in  Geography , a river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Aland,  3 miles  iouth  of  Seehaufen,  in 
the  old  mark  of  Brandenburgh. 

BEVER.L AND,  Adrian,  m Biography,  a man  of  ge- 
nius and  learning,  who  proftituted  his  talents  in  the  compe- 
tition of  feveral  obnoxious  books,  was  a native  of  Middle- 
burgh  in  Zealand,  about  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  and 
ftudied  polite  literature  under  Veffius  ; and  for  thispurpoie 
he  vifited  Oxford  in  1672.  Devoting  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  he  became  a doftor  and  a counfellor;  and  as  a 
philologer,  he  made  himfelf  known  to  the  learned  world. 
But  the  fubjefts  of  his  feleftion,  both  for  ftudy  and  dif- 
daiion,  were  principally  of  the  impure  and  Ioofe  kind  ; and 
of  his  licentious  talle,  he  gave  fome  fpeciniens  in  his  work, 
entitled  “ De  jure  ftolatce  virginitatis,  lucubvatio  academica,” 
Leyd.  i68o,  4to. ; and  ina  treatife  “De  proftibulis  veterum,” 
(on  the  brothels  of  the  ancients),  part  of  which  wasinferted 
by  Ifaac  Voffius  in  his  commentary  upon  Catullus  ; but 
which  he  was  diffuaded  by  his  friends  from  publilhing.  Be- 
fore this  time,  viz.  in  1678,  he  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxi- 
ous by  his  book  on  original  fin,  entitled  “ Peccatum  origi- 
nal naT  oxm  lie  nuncupatum  philologice  problematicos 
elucubratum  a 6 Themidis  alumno,  See.  in  which  work 
he  revived  the  notion  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  that  Adam’s 
fin  conlifted  entirely  in  the  commerce  with  his  wife,  and  that 
original  fin  is  nothing  but  the  inclination  of  the  fexes  to  each 
other.  This  book  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  ma- 
giflrates  at  the  Hague,  and  the  author  was  committed  to 
priion,  whence  he  was  not  liberated  without  paying  a pecu- 
niary fine,  and  taking  an  oath  that  he  would  never  write 
again  upon  fuch  fubjefts.  Pie  then  removed  to  Utrecht, 
where  his  debauched  manners  expoied  him  to  frefii  odium, 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Leyden.  PXere  he  wrote  a 
bitter  fatire  again  ft  the  magiftrates  and  profeffors  under  the 
title  of  “ Vox  clamantis  in  deferto  ;”  and  at  length  finding 
himfelf  infecure  in  Holland,  he  fought  an  afvlum  in  Eng- 
land, where  Ifaac  Voffius  is  faid  to  have  procured  for  him  a 
penfion  upon  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  which  he  expended 
in  the  purchafe  of  fcarce  books  and  medals,  and  of  obfeene 
pictures  and  prints,  till  he  was  reclaimed  from  his  culpable 
mode  of  life  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  and  worthy 
Dr.  Edward  Bernard.  In  token  of  his  regret  on  account  of 
his  paft  conduct,  and  of  the  fincerity  of  his  reformation,  he 
wrote  a treatife  “ De  Fornicatione  cavenda  admonitio,  See.” 
publifiied,  probably,  firft  at  London  in  1690,  with  a dedica- 
tory epiftle  to  Dr.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  in  1698,  Svo. ; 
in  which,  not  with  {landing  his  pretended,  or. real  reformation, 
fome  offenfive  paffages  occur.  After  the  death  of  Voffius, 
he  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  into  a ftate  of  mental  de- 
rangement ; and  probably  fo  on  after  the  year  1712,  when 
he  wandered  through  England,  under  an  apprehenfion  that 
2CO  perfons  had  confederated  together  to  affaffinate  him,  l\e 
died.  Gen.  Dift. 

BEVERLEY,  or  Beverly,  in  Geography , is  a large  cor- 
porate borough,  and  principal  town  in  that  portion  of  \ ork- 
fhire  called  the  eaft  riding.  It  Js  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
woulds,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hull,  which  ts  rendered  na- 
vigable, by  means  of  a fiiort  canal,  up  to  the  town,  'ibis 
place  appears  to  h^ve  been  of  Home  note  previous  to  the  time 
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of  Bede,  whofe  preceptor,  John  of  Beverley,  archbifliop  of 
York,  founded  and  erefted  a monaftery  here,  to  which  he 
retired,  and  wherein  he  died  in  721.  King  At’nelftan  having 
made  a vow,  before  he  proceeded  againft  the  Scots,  inllituted 
a college  of  fecut’ar  canons,  011  his  return  to  this  town  in  930, 
and  alfo  granted  the  freemen  many  immunities  and  privileges, 
which  were  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Henry  I.  and  molt  of 
the  fucceeding  monarchs  to  queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  lall 
charter,  which  contains  the  beads  of  thofe  previonfly  granted, 
the  government  of  the  town  is  veiled  in  a mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  other  fubordinate  officers.  Though  within 
eight  miles  of  Hull,  this  town  preierves  great  refpedlability 
and  commercial  confequence,  from  its  fairs,  markets,  and 
trade.  The  feffions  for  the  eail  riding  of  Yorkihire  are  held 
here  in  a Landiome  hall,  called  the  Hallgarth,  which  con- 
tains a regifter  office  for  deeds  and  wills,  that  relate  to  any 
lands  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Beverley  has  fent  two 
members  to  parliament  irem  the  26th  of  Edward  I.,  except 
a few  intenniffions  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  II.  and  III. 

Here  were  formerly  four  churches,  but  only  two  remain  ; 
one  of  which  is  a larp-e  handfome  edifice,  and  is  called  the 
Minder.  King  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth  granted 
certain  revenues  for  the  fupport  and  repairs  of  this  edifice  ; 
but  thofe  revenues  being  improperly  applied,  a Mr.  Moyfer, 
M.  P.  for  the  town,  procured  a brief  for  the  repair  of  it  in 
1708.  His  own  contributions,  with  thofe  from  his  friends, 
amounted  to  iyool.  ; which,  with  800I.  raifed  by  the  brief, 
were  placed  in  the  funds,  and  by  the  rife  of  the  South  fea 
flock,  in  the  year  1720,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  re- 
paration and  adornment  of  the  church  in  his  life-time. 
King  George  I.  not  only  encouraged  this  work  by  a liberal 
donation  of  money,  but  gave  the  done  of  the  diffolved  mo- 
naftery of  St.  Mary’s  in  Yrork  towards  the  building ; fir  Mi- 
chael Warton  alfo  gave  500I.  and  bequeathed  400CI.  more 
as  a perpetual  fund  towards  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  eaft 
window  contains  fome  fine  painted  glafs;  and  the  fereen  be- 
tween the  nave  ana  choir  is  much  admired  for  its  ornamental 
workmanfhip.  The  north  wall  of  the  great  crofs-aifle  was 
at  one  period  inclined  from  its  perpendicular,  but  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton of  York  invented  a machine,  which,  by  means  of  ferews, 
See.  reftored  it  to  its  original  pofition.  The  ancient  fabric 
was  confumed  by  fire  in  September  1 188.  Here  are  feverai 
monuments  for  the  Piercys,  earls  of  Northumberland,  who 
built  a private  chapel  in  the  choir. 

The  principal  trade  of  Beverley  confifls  in  making  of  malt, 
oatmeal, ^nd  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  The  cloathing  trade 
was,  at  a former  period,  an  objeCt  of  much  confequence  here, 
but  at  the  time  of  Leland  it  was  falling  faft  to  decay.  Con- 
nected with  the  borough,  are  four  large  common  fields,  con- 
taining nearly  1000  acres,  in  which  every  burgels  or  freeman 
is  allowed  to  palture  a certain  number  of  cattle.  In  one  of 
thefe  fields  is  a mineral  ipa,  which  has  proved  ierviceable  in 
fome  cutaneous  diforders.  There  are  feven  alms-houfes  in 
the  town,  and  legacies  left  for  erecting  two  more.  Here  is 
aifo  a free-fehool,  whofe  fchclars  are  allowed  two  fellowfhips 
in  St.  John’s  college  Cambridge,  aifo  three  fcliolarlhips 
and  three  exhibitions.  Beverley  is  183  miles  north  from 
London.  It  has  weekly  markets  on  Wednefdays  and  Sa- 
turdays ; five  fairs  in  the  year  ; and  five  annual  great  mar- 
kets for  hogs,  &c.  This  town  coniifts  of  three  pariihes, 
called  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Nicholas’s,  and  St.  Mary’s  ; and 
according  to  the  official  population  report  in  1800,  included 
122*  houfes,  and  5401  inhabitants. 

BEVERLY, John  of,  in  Biography , archbifliop  of  York 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  born  at  Harpham  in  Northum- 
berland, and  having  embraced  the  monaftic  life,  he  became 
afterwards  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Hilda.  He  was 
inftrudled  in  the  learned  languages  by  Theodore,  archbiffiop 


of  Canterbury,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  heft  fcholars 
of  his  time.  Some  fay  that  he  fludied  at  Oxford,  and  took 
there  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  ; but  as  no  degrees  were 
then  conferred  in  this  univerfity,  this  faft  has  been  difputed. 
By  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  his  merit  re- 
commended him,  he  was  advanced,  in  685,  to  the  fee  of  Ha- 
guftald,  or  Hexham,  and  in  687,  tranflated  to  that  of  York. 
Beverley  was  tutor  to  the  venerable  Bede,  and  intimate  with 
Acca  and  other  famous  Saxon  doCtors,  feverai  of  whom  he 
engaged  in  writing  comments  upon  the  Scriptures.  In  704, 
he  founded  a college  for  fecular  priefts  at  Beverly,  which,  in 
honour  of  his  memory,  was  endowed  by  our  kings,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Athelltane,  with  conliderable  immunities,  fo 
that  it  became  an  afylum,  or  far.dtuary,  for  debtors  and  per- 
fons  fufpedled  of  capital  crimes.  After  he  had  governed  the 
fee  of  York  34  years,  being  tired  with  the  tumults  and  con- 
fu lions  ot  the  church,  he  di veiled  himfelf  of  the  epifcopal 
charadler,  and  retired  to  Beverly,  and  four  years  after  died"  in 
the  odour  of  fan  8 it y,  on  the  7 th  of  May  721  ; and  the  day 
of  his  death  was  appointed  a feftival  by  a fynod  held  at  Lon- 
don in  1416.  Bede,  and  other  monkifli  writers,  aferibe  to 
him  feverai  miracles.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  his  body  was  taken  up  by  Alfric,  archbiihop 
of  York,  and  richly  enlhrined.  He  was  the  author  of  feve- 
rai homilies,  and  other  religious  pieces.  Biog.  Brit. 

Beverly,  in  Geography,  a townlhip,  and  poll-town  of 
America,  in  Efiex  county,  Maffachuletts,  feparated  from 
Salem  by  a handfome  bridge,  and  dillant  about  20  miles  eaft 
of  north  from  Boilon,  and  22  fouth-weft  from  Newbury 
port.  It  has  two  pariihes,  containing  3290  inhabitants. 
Thofe  of  theparilh  next  the  harbour  are  devoted  to  the  fifli- 
ery,  and  the  other  branches  of  navigation.  In  the  other  part 
•of  the  town,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  is  a cotton  manu- 
factory. N.  lat.  420  31'.  W.  long.  70  50'. 

Beverly’s  Manor,  or  Irifh  traft,  is  a trail  of  land, 
in  Virginia,  in  N.  lat.  38°  10',  at  the  head  of  Maflanuten's 
river,  a weftern  branch  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  rifes  here 
by  three  branches,  viz.  Middle  river,  Lewis,  and  Chriftian 
creeks,  and  lying  between  the  Blue  and  the  North  ridge. 

BEVERN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  feated  on  the  Wefer,  20 
miles  weft  of  Limbeck. 

BEVERON,  a river  of  Savoy,  which  runs  into  the 
Drance,  4 miles  fouth-weft  of  Evian. 

BEVERS,  Little,  lies  to  the  weft  of  point  de  la  Hune, 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Newfoundland  Hand,  in  North 
America,  between  cape  de  la  Hune  on  the  eaft,  and  cape 
Raye  on  the  weft,  being  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  ifland. 

BEVERSTADT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen,  24  miles  north  of 
Bremen. 

BEVERSTONE,  a village  of  Gloucefterlhire,  England, 
is  fituated  about  two  miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Tetbury, 
and  is  noted  for  the  ftately  remains  of  its  ancient  caifle. 
This  fortrefs  is  of  uncertain  foundation,  but  was  undoubtedly 
a ftrong  place  prior  to  the  conqueft.  Earls  Godwin,  Swane, 
and  Haraldhere  met  under  the  pretence  of  affifting  Edward 
the  confeffor  againft  the  Welffi  in  1048.  Maurice,  lord  Berke- 
ley, or  de  Gaunt,  fortified  and  repaired  it,  and  in  1227 
was  profecuted  by  the  king  for  doing  fo,  without  royal  per- 
miffion.  It  was  purchafed  by  Thomas  lord  Berkelv  loon 
after  the  return  of  Edward  III.  from  the  battle  of  Poiiliers. 
Many  of  the  fpoils  and  ranfoms  from  that  battle  were 
appropriated  to  enlarge  and  beautify  this  caftle,  which  was 
ufed  as  a manfion  till  the  great  rebellion,  when  it  was 
ftrengthened,  and  held  for  the  king,  but  befieged  by,  and 
furrendered  to  Col.  Maffie.  Great  part  of  the  caftle,  with  a 
dvvelling-houfe  within  its  walls,  was  foon  afterwards  de- 
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ftroycd  by  fire.  It  was  originally  a fquare  building,  with  a 
tower  at  each  corner,  one  of  which  ft  ill  remains,  with  frag- 
ments of  walls,  and  the  greater  part  of  a chapel.  This  has  a 
beautiful  arched  roof,  and  on  the  right  fide  of  the  altar  is  a 
{brine  of  tabernacle  work,  with  a lavaratory,  a clofet  in  which 
is  a confefiional,  and  over  it  a prifon.  The  moat  furround- 
ing the  whole,  was  about  200  yards  in  circumference.  At 
a (hort  diftance  north  of  the  cakle  is  the  parifh  church,  which 
is  a fmall  plain  building.  Rudge’s  Hikory  of  the  County 
of  Gloceker. 

BEVERUNGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wekphalia,  and  bikiopric  of  Paderborn,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Bever  and  the  Wefel,  near  which  are  fprings  of  fait  wa- 
ter, 26  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paderborn. 

BEVERWYCK,  John  VAN,orBEVERovicius,  in  Bio~ 
graphy,  not  more  known  and  ekeemed  as  a phyiician  than  as 
a magiftrate,  and  member  of  the  adminikration  in  his 
country,  having  attained  to  high  honours  in  both  thofe  ca- 
pacities, was  born  at  Dordrecht  in  Holland,  in  1594.  Being 
of  a aikinguikied  family,  he  had  the  advantage  of  receiving 
inkrudtions  in  clafiical  literature  from  Gerard  John  Vofiius, 
and  afterwards  of  ftudying  the  different  branches  of  medicine 
under  the  ablek  makers  in  France  and  Italy.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  medicine 
at  Padua,  about  the  year  1624.  His  works  are  numerous. 
Tnofe  mok  deferving  notice  are,  “ Epikolica  quekio,  de  ter- 
mino  vitas  fatali  an  mobili,  cum  dodtorum  refponfis :”  8vo. 
1634,  Dord.  Whetherthere  is  a fixedterm,  beyond  which  life 
cannotbeextended,hedeterminesir,the negative.  “Montanus, 
Refutatio  argumentorum,  quibus  medicinae  necefiitatem  im- 
pugnat 8vo.  1634,  Dord, : in  which  he  anfwers  the  cavils 
of  the  fieur  Montagne  againk  phyficians,  andlhews  the  necef- 
fityof  the  art.  “ IdeaMedicinaeveterum,”  8vo.  1637,  Leiden. 
A compendium  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  taken  from  the 
mok  valuable  writers  on  the  fubjedt.  “ Epikolicas  quekiones 
cum  dodlorum  refponfis.”  8vo.  1644,  Rotter.  A colledtion 
of  letters  on  fubjedts  pertaining  to  medicine,  to  which  are 
added . the  Elogia  of  Medicine  by  Erafmus,  Cardan,  and  Me- 
lanfthon.  His  works,  of  which  Haller  has  given  a complete 
lik,  were  publikied  together  in  410.  at  Amkerdam,  1651. 
They  have  mok  of  them  pafled  through  feveral  editions.  He 
died  Jan.  19th  1647,  and  was  honoured  with  an  epitaph  by 
his  friend  Heinfius.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Gen.  Biog. 

Beverwyck,  in  Geography , a town  of  North  Holland, 
with  a fmall  harbour  in  the  Wyckeimee'r,  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Ye,  3 leagues  north  of  Haerlcm. 

BEUF,  John  Le,  in  Biography,  a learned  and  laborious 
French  writer,  was  born  at  Auxerre  in  1687,  and  educated 
at  Paris.  After  his  return  to  his  native  town,  he  was  made 
-canon  of  its  cathedral  in  1711,  and  during  his  refidence  there 
frequently  attended  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  at  Sens,  to 
affift  them  in  reforming  the  liturgies  of  that  diocefe.  In  1734, 
he  was  engaged  by  the  archbikiop  of  Paris  in  the  compofition 
of  the  chant  in  the  new  breviary  and  miffal  of  that  city  ; and 
from  this  time  he  chiefly  refided  at  Paris.  He  was  admitted 
an  affociate  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  and  inferiptions  in 
X740,  and  twice  obtained  the  prize  of  that  academy,  and  five 
times  that  of  the  French  academy  at  Soikons.  He  was  one 
of  the  moil  indefatigable,  intelligent,  and  fatisfadtory  eccle- 
liakical  antiquaries  of  France.  The  catalogue  of  his  works 
from  1716  to  1741,  fills  12  pages  in  folio  in  the  Burgundy 
library  ; and  his  fubfequeut  productions  for  the  lak  14  years 
of  his  life,  are  near!)  as  numerous.  His  “Traite  fur  le 
chant  ecclefiakic”  is  full  of  curious  refearches,  and,  perhaps, 
the  fafek  guide  on  the  fubjedt  which  a mufical  hikorian  of 
the  firk  ages  of  the  church  can  confult.  This  prodigy  of 
learning  died  in  1760. 

The  bek  known  of  his  numerous  works,  befides  that  al- 
Vol.  IV. 
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ready  mentioned,  are  44  A Collection  of  various  writings, 
tending  to  illukrate  the  hikory  of  France,”  2 vols.  j 2ino. 
1738  ; 44  Differtations  on  the  ecclefiakical  and  civil  hikory 
of  Paris,”  3 vols.  i2mo  ; 44  Memoir  on  the  hikoiy  of 
Auxerre,”  2 vols.  4to.  1743  ; “ Hikory  of  the  city  and  of 
all  the  diocefe  of  Paris,”  15  vols.  i2mo.;  more  than  20a 
<{  Memoirs,”  or  “ Hikorical  DiiTertations,”  inferted  in  the 
journals  of  the  times  ; and  a variety  of  differtations  printed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inferiptions.  He  alio 
liberally  communicated  a number  of  original  pieces,  which  he 
found  in  his  affiduous  refearch,  to  learned  men  engaged  in 
different  works.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hik. 

Beuf,  Riviere  au,  in  Geography,  & river  of  America,  that 
difeharges  itfelf  eakward  into  Miffiffippi  river,  in  N.  lat.  39 
4',  about  48  miles  by  the  courfe  of  the  river,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  7 milesfouth  from  Riviere  Qahaha. 

Beuf,  Small  Le.  See  Le  Boeuf. 

BEVIEUX,  a village  of  Swifferland,  in  the  government 
of  Aigle,  in  that  part  of  the  Valais  which  belongs  to  the  re- 
public of  Berne.  Bevieux  is  dikant  about  5 miles  from  the 
fmall  town  of  Bex,  and  is  famous  for  its  fait  fprings.  Mr. 
Coxe  informs  us,  that  he  went  into  the  mountain  about  3000 
feet,  almok  horizontally.  The  gallery  is  6 feet  high,  and  4 
broad,  and  nicely  hewn  and  hollowed  in  a black  rock,  veined 
in  fome  places  with  white  gypfum.  The  fait  is  procured  from 
fprings,  which  are  found  within  a folid  rock,  perforated  at  a, 
great  expence;  the  richek  fource  yields  28  pounds  of  fait 
per  cent,  and  the  poorek  but  half  a pound.  Near  thefe 
fprings  are  feveral  warm  fources,  which  contain  a mixture  of 
fait,  but  are  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  lulphur,  as  to  flame 
when  a lighted  candle  isput  into  the  pipe  through  which  they 
flow.  No  folid  fa'lt,  except  a few  cubes,  has  been  yet  jfheo- 
vered  : but  the  mountain  is  replete  with  its  particles.  Rocks 
of  white  gypfum,  or  alabaker,  mixed  with  blueifh  clay,  are 
common  near  the  fprings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  may  be  on- 
ferved  in  the  pits  of  Northwich  in  Chefhire.  After  travel- 
ling in  this  fubterraneous  paffage  near  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  Mr.  Coxeobferved  a great  w'heel,  35  feet  in  diameter, 
which  raifes  the  brine  from  the  depth  of  aDCUt  7°  ^ee^* 
From  this  place  is  a {haft  300  feet  high,  which  is  cut  througn 
the  mountain  to  the  furface,  forthepurpofe  of  introducing  frefh 
air.  He  noticed  two  refervoirs  hollowed  in  the  lolid  rock 
' for  holding  the  brine  ; one  was  160  feet  fquare,  and  9 deep. 
In  procefs  of  time,  the  workmen  pierced  the  rock  25  feet 
deeper,  and  cut  a gallery  100  feet  long,  and  they  formed  a 
third  reiervoir,  containing  5500  cubic  feet.  The  brine  de- 
pofited  in  thefe  refervoirs  is  conveyed  by  means  of  2000 
pipes,  about  a league  to  Bevieux,  where  the  fait  is  extracted. 
The  brine  pits  near  Aigle  contain  only  from  two  to  one  half 
per  cent,  and  yield  annually  about  a third  as  much  as  thofe 
of  Bevieux,  or  about  5000  quintals.  The  fait  is  much, 
whiter  and  heavier  than  that  of  Bevieux,  and  confequently 
bears  a higher  price.  Thefe,  which  are  the  only  falt-works 
in  Swifferland,  fcarcely  yield  a net  yearly  profit  of  more  than 
3000I.  and  furnifh  only  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  confutnp- 
tion  of  the  canton.  The  remainder  is  procured  chiefly  from 
France,  at  a moderate  price,  kipulated  by  treaty.  Coxe  s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p 105. 

BELTIL,  in  Geography,  the  chief  place  of  a cantor),  in 
the  dikrict  of  Puget-Theniers,  and  department  of  the  mari- 
time Alps,  containing  468  inhabitants  ; thofe  of  the  'canton 
amount  to  2133.  Its  teritory  comprehends  225  kiliometre* 
and  6 communes. 

BEVILE',  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a thing  broken,  or  open- 
ing like  a carpenter’s  rule.— Thus  he  beareth  argent  a chief 
bevile  vert,  by  the  name  of  Beverlis. 

BEVIN,  Elway,  in  Biography,  among  our  ecclefiakcal 
compofers  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  jukly  deierves  to  be 
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ranked,  with  the  mufical  luminaries  of  that  reigr.y  He  was  a 
fcholar  of  Tallis,  which  is  difcoverable  by  his  works;  but  it 
is  not  quite  fo  eafy  to  difcover  how  it  could  have  been  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  maker,  who  died  1585,  that  he  was 
fvvorn  in  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  1589, 
as  has  been  faid.  His  fervice  ia  D minor,  printed  in  Boyce’s 
colic  Aion,  has  the  true  ancient  call  of  modulation,  the  fer- 
rugo  pretiofa  upon  it,  which  gives  a dignity  to  its  effects, 
for  which  we  can  now  hardly  account.  The  accents,  as 
ufual  with  old  makers,  are  often  erroneoufly  placed  ; but  if 
that  imperfection  be  removed,  or  regarded  with  indulgence, 
the  compolition  mud  be  allowed,  in  point  of  harmony  and 
modulation,  to  be  admirable.  And  there  are  fome  grand 
effedls  produced  by  paufes  and  long  notes  without  changing 
cr  infringing  the  original  meafure,  that  afforded  us  very  pleai- 
ing  fenfations.  Elway  Bevin  was,  indeed,  a man  of  genius  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  of  his  compolitions  have 
not  been  preferved.  Befides  his  appointment  in  the  chapel 
royal,  he  was  organift  of  Briftol  cathedral,  and  the  mailer  of 
Hr.  Child.  But  notwithftanding  his  abilities  and  great  age, 
lie  \\  ■as  difmiffed  from  all  his  employments,  in  1636,  on  being 
-difeovered  to  adhere  to  the  Romilh  communion. 

In  163 1 , he  publilhed  a work  replete  with  harmonica!  eru- 
dition, entitled  “ A Briefe  and  Ihort  inllruCtion  of  the  art  of 
muficke,  to  teach  how  to  make  difeant  of  ail  proportions  that 
are  in  life : very  neceflary  for  all  fuch  as  are  deiirous  to  at- 
taine  to  knowledge  in  the  art ; and  may  by  praAiee,  if  they 
can  fing,  foone  be  able  to  compofe  three,  foure  ana  live  parts  : 
and  alio  to  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  are  ufuall,  by 
thefe  direClions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one,  upon  a plain- 
fong,”  by  Elway  Bevin.  thin  qto.  of  52  pages. 

■ This  work,  however  ufclcfs  it  may  be  deemed  now,  mull 
have  been  of  lingular  iervice  to  young  Undents  in  times  when 
canons  were  regarded  as  the  greatell  efforts  of  human  intel- 
lect, and  the  folution  of  thefe  enigmas  was  equally  difficult 
with  that  of  the  moll  abllrufe  and  complicated  problems  in 
Euclid.  Micheli  Romano  publilhed  a fimilar  work  at 
Venice,  1615,  and  Valentini  another  at  Rome,  1655.  See 
Micheli  and  Valentini. 

BEVIO,  in  Geography,  a fmall  village  of  Swifferland, 
feated  near  the  Julian  Alps,  upon  the  Little  Rhine,  in  the 
high  road  leading  to  Coire.  Bevio  and  Valmorara  form  one 
community,  governed  by  1 1 magillrates  ; though  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  who  appoint  thefe  magillrates,  fcarcely  exceeds 
40.  The  chief  is  called  “ Miniilrale,”  and  is  confirmed 
every  year,  for  which  each  voter  receives  a florin.  About 
one-third  of  the  merchandize  from  Como  to  Coire  palfes  by 
Bevio  ; the  greater  part  is  fent  by  Splugen. 

BEUNTE  RSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bifhopric  af  Worms,  6 miles  fouth 
of  Worms. 

BEURATH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz. 

BEURERIA,  and  Beurreria,  in  Botany.  See  Ca- 
qycANTHus  and  Ehretia. 

BEURRE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriA  of  Befancpon,  2 miles  fouth  of  Befanqon. 

BEURRY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufc,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of  Bar-le- 
Duc,  if  league  well  of  Bar-le-Duc. 

BEU RS,  W i lli  am,  in  Biography,  a painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1656,  and  difeovering  a natural  genius  for  drawing 
and  defigning,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  1 8,  under  the 
inftruAion  of  William  Drilleaburg.  He  painted  in  the  flyle 
and  manner  of  his  mailer,  almoll  equalling  him  in  the  freedom 
of  his  hand,  and  the  clearnefs  of  his  colouring,  and  furpaffing 
him  in  the  correAnefs  of  his  defign,  AddiAing  himfelf  to 
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a diffblutc  life,  he  obtained  neither  the  reputation  nor  the1 
wealth  which  his  talents,  diligently  exereifed,  might  have 
enabled  him,  to  acquire.  He  painted  portraits,  landfcapes, 
and  flowers.  Pilkington. 

BE  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Macedonia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  and  Steph.  Byz.,  near  which  was  a town 
called  Pour,  Beue,  according  to  the  latter, 

BEUTHEN,  or  Nieder  Beuthen,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  pun- 
cipality  of  Carolath,  on  the  Oder,  containing  two  churches  4 
3 miles  S.  W.  of  Ziegenbruck. 

Beuthen,  Nieder,  a town  of  Siiefia  on  the  Oder,  in  the 
duchy  of  Glogau.  It  has  fuffered  much  by  war  and  fire  ; 
dillant  13  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Ober  G’ogau.  N.  lat, 
510  42'.  E.  long.  150  51'. 

Beuthen,  Ober,  a town  of  Siiefia,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  principality  of  Jagerndorf,  but  fince  to  the  principality 
of  Oppeln.  It  had  anciently  a produAive  mine  of  lilver  ; 
dillant  40  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Oppeln.  N.  lat.  50  16'. 
E.  long.  18 J 53'. 

BEUTSCHEN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Pofen,  44  miles  well  of  Pofen. 

BEUVRON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of  Pont 
l’Eveque,  12  miles  fouth  of  Caen. — Alfo,  a river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  Loire,  2 leagues  below  Blois. 

BEUVRY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftriA  of 
Bet’nune,  half  a league  call  of  Bethune. 

BEVY,  among  Sport/men,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a brood  of 
quails.  Thus  alio  we  fay,  a covey  of  partridges,  a tilde  of 
pheafants,  and  a pack  of  groufe.  Bevy  is  fometimes  ufed 
among  forefters  to  exprefs  a herd  of  deer,  tiiough  it  is  much 
lels  frequently  ufed  in  this  fenfe  than  in  the  former. 

BEUZEVILLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriA  of  Pont-Audemer  ; 2\  leagues  weft  of  Pont-Aude- 
mer.  It  contains  2457  perfons,  and  the  population  of  the 
canton  amounts  to  12,254.  Its  territory  includes  192^  kili- 
ometres  and  20  communes. 

BEWCASTLE,  a pariih  and  village  of  Cumberland, 
England,  is  rendered  interefting  to  the  topographer  and  an- 
tiquary from  the  Roman  relics  that  have  been  difeovered 
within  its  limits,  and  from  the  fingular  obelilk  in  the  church- 
yard. This  pariih  is  fuppofed  to  have  included  the  Roman 
llation  where  part  of  the  Legio-Secunda  Augufta  was  gar- 
rifoned  to  guard  the  workmen  employed  in  ereAhig  the 
famous  Roman  wall  that  feparated  England  from  Scotland. 
Many  veftiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  yet  remaining  ; and 
numerous  Roman  coins,  and  fome  inferibed  Hones,  have  been 
found  here.  The  obelilk,  which  lias  furnilhed  a theme  for 
much  differtation,  contains  various  fculptured  ornaments, 
with  a Roman  infeription,  and  fome  figures  in  balfo-relievo. 
The  church,  with  the  caftle,  are  included  within  an  entrench- 
ment. The  latter,  now  in  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
fquarilh  form,  and  was  battered  down  by  the  parliament’s 
forces  in  1641.  In  this  pariih  are  two  fchools  fupported  by 
fubfeription,  whofe  mailers  have  about  ten  pounds  each  per 
annum,  with  the  privilege  of  a whittle  gate.  This  was  a pe- 
culiar cuftom,  formerly  very  common  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  now  prevails  in  fome  villages. 
It  is  a privilege  given  to  the  mailer  of  applying  to  his  pu- 
pils’ parents  in  rotation,  for  provifions.  Several  thoufand 
flieep  and  black  cattle  are  fed  on  the  hills  and  wafte  parifti. 
Hutchinfon’s  Hillory  of  Cumberland. 

BEWDEEY,  a market  and  borough  town  of  Worcefter- 
fliire  in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituatedon  the  basks  of  the  river 
Severn,whofenavigableftreamhasgivenprofpentytotLeplaee. 

It 
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7t  was  formerly  included  within  the  marflies  of  Wales,  but  by 
R ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter.  Leland  defcribes  this  place  as  remarkable  for 
the  “ wonderful  height  of  the  trees  in  the  adjacent  foreft  of 
V yre,”  for  its  “beautiful  fituation,”  and  for  the  palace  of 
Tichen-hall,  which  Henry  VII.  b uilt  to  be  a place  of  retire- 
ment for  prince  Arthur.  The  ceremony  of  this  prince’s 
marriage  in  perfon,  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  by  proxy, 
was  performed  here  on  the  19th  of  May,  1499.  King 
Henry  V'l.  gave  all  the  done  for  building  the  bridge  acrofs 
the  Severn,  which  was  erefted  by  Edvvai'd  IV.  On  the 
middle  pier  of  this,  Hands  a gate-houfe,  part  of  which  is  for 
the  corporation’s  prifon. 

1 he  town  is  in  the  parilh  of  Ribbetford,  where  there  is  an 
ancient  moated  houfe,  in  which  was  found  the  manufcript 
copy  oi  theliflof  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Here  isa  chapel, 
which  was.  built  on  the  Hte  of  an  ancient  wood  ftrutture  in 
1 748.  A new  fet  of  (hamhles  was  alfo  erefted  in  1783;  and 
the  town  partakes  of  the  benefits  of  a free  grammar  fchool, 
which  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  ; alfo  fome  alms-houles,  and  a charity  fchool.  The  ma- 
nuraftures  and  trades  of  this  town  were  formerly  very  con- 
fiderable,  but  they  are  now  principally  confined  to  tanning, 
hornwork,  matting,  and  a few  others.  Bewdley  feems  to 
have  been  firft  incorporated  by  king  Edward  IV.  whofe  char- 
ter grants  the  freemen  great  privileges  and  immunities  by  fea 
and  land.  I’hefe  were  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  again 
by  James  I.  This  charter  wasYurrendered  in  the  time  of 
CharlesII. ; but  in  the  next  reign  another  was  granted,  which 
on  a trial  in  1707,  was  determined  to  be  void.  A new  one 
was  therefore  obtained  from  queen  Anne,  but  this  produced 
Jome  litigation,  which  at  length  was  determined  in  its  favour. 
This  empowers  the  bailiff  and  1 2 capital  burgefies  to  return 
one  member  to  parliment.  Here  were  formerly  two  weekly 
markets,  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  ; but  the  latter  is 
only  continued  ; which,  with  three  fairs,  annually  attract 
much  company  and  trade  to  the  town. 

Bewdley  is  129  miles  N.W.  from  London.  It  contains 
-840  houfes,  and  367 1 inhabitants.  Nafh’s  Hiftory  of  Wor- 
celferfhire. 

BE  WITS,  in  Falconry,  denotesa  piece  of  leatherto  which 
a hawk’s  bells  are  faflened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEX,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  about  4 miles  S.S.E.  of  Aigle,  and  3 miles 
from  the falt-works  at  Bevieux.  (See  Bevieux.)  Between 
Aigle  and  Bex  is  a picturefque  view  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
Tryphon,  on  the  fummit  of  an  infulated  rock  in  the  middle 
-oi  the  plain  ; it  is  quite  furrounded.  with  wood,  and  realifes 
Milton’s  defeription  of  an  ancient  caftle, 

“ Bofom’d  high  in  tufted  trees.” 

It  is  faia  to  be  built  of  marble,  and  probably  of  a beauti- 
ful black  fpecies  in  the  vicinity.  St.  Tryphon  was  a 
Phrygian,  and  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Nice 
m the  year  251,  under  the  persecution  of  the  emperor 
Decius. 

BEXUQUILLO,  in  the  Materia  Medica , a name  given 
to  the  white  ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring  from 
Peru,  as  the  Portuguefe  do  the  brown  from  Brafi-1. 

BEY,  or  Beg,  denotesa  governor  of  a country,  or  town, 
in  the  Turkilh  empire. 

The  T urks  write  the  word  legh  or  hek,  but  they  pronounce 
it  bey  ; properly  it  fignifies  lord,  but  it  is  particularly  applied 
to  a lord  of  a banner,  whom  in  the  fame  language  they  call 
fangiak-beg,  or  bey  ; fangial,  which  among  them  fignifies 
banner  or  Jlandard,  being  the  badge  of  him  who  commands 
in  an  important  place  of  fome  province,  having  under  him 
•a  confiderable  number  of  fpahis,  or  horfe. 

Each  province  in  Turkey  is  divided  into  feven  of  thefe 
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fangiah,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a bey  ; and  thefe 
are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  whom 
they  alfo  call-  begh'ihr-beghl,  or  beykr-bey,  i.  e.  lord,  of  the 
lords,  or  beys  of  the  province. 

Thefe  beys  are,  in  a great  meafure,  the  fame  that  ban- 
nerets formerly  were  in  England. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  under  the  article  Bashaw, 
that  when  the  military  ariftocracy  of  the  Mamlouks  in 
Egypt  was  abolifhcd  by  Selim,  fultan  of  the  Ottomans  in 
1507,  he  eftablifhed  a form  of  government,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  preferve  all  the  different  members  of  the  ftate  in  a 
condition  of  dependence  upon  himfelf.  With  this  view,  lie 
appointed,  befides  a pacha,  a divan,  or  council  of  regency, 
compofed  of  the  pacha  and  the  chiefs  of  the  {even  military 
corps.  At  the  time  of  this  appointment  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  24  governors,  or  beys  of  the  provinces,  fhould  be  chofen 
from  the  Mamlouks  ; and  to  them  were  entrufted  the  care 
of  reftraining  the  Arabs  ; fuperintending  the  coiledtion  of 
the  tributes,  and  the  whole  civil  government  of  the  country  ; 
but  their  authority  was  purely  palfive,  and  they  were  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  inftruments  of  the  determinations 
of  the  council.  By  this  inftitution,  which  is  ftill  obferved 
in  fome  inft.ances,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  pacha  finould  be 
contented  to  fhare  the  power  of  the  beys,  and  that  the  du- 
ration of  his  authority  fhould  depend  on  their  colledlive 
will.  The  power  of  the  pacha  was  very  exteniive  ; byt  it 
has  been  gradually  diminifhed,  and  almoft  annihilated  by 
the  intrigues  and  ambition  of  the  beys.  His  jurifdidlion 
was  rather  civil  than  military.  Irie  was  always  prefident  of 
the  divan,  which  was  held  in  the  caftle  where  he  refided. 
But  that  council  has,  in  later  times,  commonly  affembled  in 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief  beys,  except  when  a firman 
or  mandate  is  received  from  Conftantinople,  when  the  beys 
are  fummoned  to  the  caftle  to  hear  the  commands  of  the 
Porte.  The  few  who  attend,  as  foon  as  the  reading  is  fi- 
niflied,  anfwer,  as  is  ufual,  “ Efmana  wa  taana,”  “ we  have> 
heard,  and  we  obey  but  on  leaving  the  caftle,  their  gene- 
ral voiceis  “ Efmana  waawfena,”  “we  have  heard,  and  fhall 
difobey.”  All  thefe  beys  had  been  Mamlouks,  or  military 
flaves,  who  were  not  natives  of  Egypt,  but  imported  when 
very  young  from  Georgia,  Cireaffia,  and  Mingrelia,  and 
purchafed  for  50,  or  not  more  than  igo  fequins.  Many  of 
thefe  are  defeended  from  Chriftian  parents,  and  have  been 
flaves  from  their  youth.  Some  few  have  been  prifoners, 
taken  from  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  who  have  exchanged 
their  religion  for  an  eftablilhment.  When  the  fupply  ob- 
tained in  this  way  proves  infufficient,  or  many  have  been 
expended,  black  flaves  from  Nubia,  and  other  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  are  fubllituted  in  the  room  of  the  others,  and  if 
found  docile,  are  armed  and  accoutred  like  the  reft.  Th® 
Mahometans  in  general,  and  the  Egyptians  in  particular, 
treat  their  flaves  with  great  kindnefs.  At  Cairo,  when  a 
Have  is  legally  purchafed  in  the  market,  if  he  feel  difeon- 
tented  with  his  mafter,  he  has  only  to  fay,  “ carry  me  to 
the  market,”  and  the  mafter  is  legally  compellable  to  offer 
him  for  fale.  The  child  of  a female  flave,  begotten  by  her 
mafter,  is  “ ipfo  fadto”  free,  and  a flave  may  authorize  a free 
perfon  to  purchafe  his  emancipation.  The  Chriftian  chil- 
dren, bought  by  the  beys,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Cairo,  are  educated  with  the  fame  care  as  their  own  chil- 
dren, in  every  thing  neceffary  to  accomplifh  the  charadler  of  a 
Mahometan  lord.  They  are  inftrufted  in  every  neceffary 
exercife  of  agility  and  {Length,  and  they  are  in  general  dil- • 
tinguifhed  by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  perfons. 
Some  of  them  are  excellent  feribes  ; but  many  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  When  their  education  is  finifhed,  they  pro- 
cure employments  in  the  army  ; and  after  emancipa  ion, 
thefe  favoured  flaves  retain  the  moft  lively  gratitude  and 
O o ?.  aftettion 
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affection  to  the  generous  matters,  to  whom  they  owe  their 
fortunes,  and  both  their  political  and  moral  exiftence  ; nor 
do  they  ever  quit  them  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Thus  it 
often  happens,  that  a matter,  when  he  finds  any  of  his 
flaves  polfeffed  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  tried  fidelity, 
fpares  no  pains  or  expence  to  raile  him  to  a more  con- 
fiderable  employment  than  that  which  he  himfelf  occu- 
pies ; and  thus  he  at  length  acquires  fovereign  power.  In 
order  to  attain  this  power,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  a Mamlouk, 
that  is,  the  native  of  a foreign  country,  as  even  the  children 
of  thofe,  who  rife  to  offices  of  ftate,  do  not  enjoy  the  right 
of  fucceffion.  Hence  it  happens,  that  as  the  fon  of  a bey 
is  not  honoured  with  any  particular  confideration,  the 
women,  perhaps,  procure  abortions.  Of  18  beys,  whole 
hiftory  was  known  to  Mr.  Browne,  only  two  had  any  chil- 
dren living.  Volney  obferves,  that  during  550  years  Mam- 
louks  have  been  in  Egypt,  and  that  not  one  of  them  has 
left  fubfifting  ifiue  ; but  all  their  children  perifh  in  the  firft 
or  fecond  defeent.  Hence  he  infers,  that  thofe  who  are 
transferred  from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Caucafus,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  are  incapable,  by  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  of  perpetuating  their  progeny.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  it  is  owing,  that  the  Mamlouks  are  replaced  by  flaves 
brought  from  their  original  country.  From  the  time  of 
the  Moguls,  this  commerce  has  been  continued  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Cuban  and  the  Phafis,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  Africa,  by  the  wars  among  the  numerous 
tribes,  and  by  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fell  their 
own  children  for  a fubfiftence. 

Dittinguifhed  by  favouritifm  or  merit,  the  Mamlouk  be- 
comes a cafhef,  or  kiafehef,  and  in  time  a bey.  The  chief 
caufe  of  preference  arifes  from  political  adherence  to  fome 
powerful  leader.  The  number  of  thefe  beys  has  feldom  or 
ever  been  complete  ; and  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  places 
were  probably  fhared  among  the  reft,  who  were  actual  oc- 
cupants of  their  office.  Each  of  thefe  beys  is  nominally 
chofen  by  thofe  that  remain  ; but  in  fadl  appointed  by  one 
of  the  moft  powerful. 

The  “ Yenk-tchery  Aga,”  and  feveral  other  officers,  are 
enumerated  among  the  24  beys.  Befides  being  governors 
of  certain  dillridls  of  Egypt,  feveral  of  the  beys  receive 
other  dignities  from  the  Porte.  Such  are  the  “ Scheik-el- 
belled,”  or  governor  of  the  city,  which  is  an  office  merely 
civil,  unaccompanied  with  any  military  power ; the  “ Def- 
terdar,”  o,r  accountant-general  ; the  “ Emir  el  Hadj,”  or 
leader  of  the  facred  caravan  ; and  the  “ Emir  el  Said,”  or 
governor  of  the  Upper  Egypt  ; which  laft  two  offices  are 
annual.  Thefe  officers  have  alfo  revenues  allotted  them 
by  the  Porte,  ill-defined,  and  liable  to  much  abufe.  Of 
the  other  beys,  each  appoints  all  officers  and  governors 
within  his  dittrict,  putting  into  it  fome  Have  of  his  own,  who 
is  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  the  receipts  ; of 
which  a part  is  appropriated  to  fupport  the  grandeur  of 
his  matter.  An  opulent  bey  may  have  from  600  to  1000 
purfes  annually ; the  revenue  of  Murad  Bey  more  than 
double  that  fum.  The  inferior  beys  may  have  300  purfes, 
or  15,000 /.  The  revenues  of  the  beys  are  railed  by  a land- 
tax  and  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  amounting  together  to 
near  two  millions  fterling,  of  which  but  a fmall  proportion 
reaches  the  coffers  of  the  Porte.  Every  bey  fits  in  judg- 
ment on  cafes  of  equity.  Thefe  perfonages  are  very  obfer- 
vant  of  their  refpedtive  jurifdidfions  ; and  no  bey  will  im- 
prifon  a man  liberated  by  another.  Although  fometimes 
too  impetuous,  they  neverthelefs  difplay  great  acutenefs 
and  knowledge  of  charadters.  This  government  poffeffes  at 
leaft  every  advantage  of  publicity,  as  every  bey  is  a magif- 
trate.  But  the  juftice  of  the  rulers  is  ever  liable  to  the 
omnipotent  influence  of  gold.  Each  bey  appoints  his  caf- 
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hefs,  or  lieutenants.  Thefe  officers  prefide  each  over  a town 
or  village,  colledting  the  revenues,  and  judging  fmall  caufes  ; 
but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  bey.  The  beys  and  the  cafhefs 
are,  from  their  ignorance,  conftrained  to  employ  Copts  as 
accomptants  in  adjutting  and  receiving  the  revenues,  that 
duty  being  of  an  intricate  nature,  and  requiring  great  local 
knowledge.  The  authority  of  a calhef  is  as  arbitrary  as- 
that  of  a bey. 

The  beys  in  Egypt  have  been  gradually  acquiring  an  in- 
creafe  of  authority  and  influence,  and  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  a feeble  and  degraded  ftate.  To 
this  feveral  circumftances  have  contributed  ; fuch.as  the  un- 
rettrained  traffic  of  flaves  ; the  negledt  of  the  affairs  of  this 
province  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ; the  extenfion 
of  the  power  of  the  divan,  and  the  reftraint  of  that  of  the 
pachas,  and  the  confequent  uncontroulable  influence  of  the 
janizaries  and  Arabs.  To  which  may  be  added  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  foldiers,  by  their 
becoming  citizens,  and  by  the  marriages  they  contradled, 
and  the  change  alfo  introduced  into  their  difeiphne  ; and, 
more  efpecially,  the  permiffion  granted  to  the  chiefs  of  pof- 
feffing  diftindtt  property,  lands,  and  villages,  dependent  orr 
the  Mamlouk  governors,  whom  it  became  neceffary  to  con- 
ciliate, in  order  to  prevent  their  oppreffion  ; and  the  afeend- 
ancy  acquired  from  that  moment  by  the  beys  over  the  fol- 
diers, and  increafed  by  the  great  riches  accruing  from  their 
governments.  Thefe  riches  they  employed  in  multiplying 
their  flaves ; and,  after  emancipating  them,  advancing  them 
in  the  army,  and  promoting  them  to  various  employments. 
By  fuch  means  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  kiayas  or  veteran  colo- 
nels of  the  janizaries,  rendered  himfelf,  in  1746,  mailer  of 
Egypt ; for  he  had  fo  multiplied  and  advanced  his  freedmen, 
that,  of  the  24  beys,  which  fhould  be  their  number,  no  lefs 
than  eight  were  of  his  houfhold.  His  influence  was  alfo 
the  more  certain,  as  the  pacha  always  left  vacancies  in  the 
number,  in  order  to  receive  the  emoluments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  largeffes  he  bellowed  on  the  officers  and  foldiers 
of  his  corps,  attached  them  to  his  intereft,  and  Rodvan,  the 
moll  powerful  of  the  Arab  colonels,  uniting  with  him,  com- 
pleted his  power.  The  pacha  became  a phantom,  and  the 
orders  of  the  fultan  vaniffied  before  thofe  of  Ibrahim.  At 
length,  about  the  year  1766,  Ali  Bey  gained  a decided 
afcendancy  over  his  rivals,  and  under  the  titles  of  “ Emir 
Hadj,”  and  “ Scheik  el  Belled,”  rendered  himfelf  abfolute 
mailer  of  the  country.  (See  Ali  Bey.)  Mohammed  Bey, 
furnamed  “ Aboudahab,”  or  father  of  gold,  from  the  luxury 
of  his  tent  and  caparifons,  who  fucceeded  him  in  1773, 
during  a reign  of  two  years,  difplayed  nothing  but  the  fero- 
city of  a robber,  and  the  bafenefs  of  a traitor.  Upon  his 
death  in  1776,  Murad,  a favourite  of  Mohammed,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  bey  ; but  he  had  a formidable 
competitor  in  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  a Have  of  Ali  Bey 
the  Great.  The  two  rivals,  however,  adopted  conciliatory 
meafures,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  divide  the  autho- 
rity, on  condition  that  Ibrahim  Ihould  retain  the  title  of 
“ Scheik  el  Belled.  This  union  was  a prudential  meafute, 
and  neceffary  to  their  fafety ; for  fince  the  death  of  Ali 
Bey,  the  beys  and  calhefs,  who  owed  their  promotion  to  his 
houfe,  repined  at  feeing  all  the  authority  transferred  to  a 
new  fadlion  ; and  after  feveral  intrigues  and  cabals,  formed 
a confederacy,  under  the  denomination  of  the  houfe  of  Ali 
Bey.  The  chiefs  of  this  confederacy  were  Haffan  Bey, 
formerly  governor  of  Djedda,  and  Ifmael,  the  only  remain- 
ing bey  of  thofe  created  by  Ibrahim  Kiaya  ; and  they  con- 
ducted their  plot  fo  well,  as  to  oblige  Murad  and  Ibrahim 
to  abandon  Cairo,  and  retire  as  exiles  into  the  Said.  Thefe 
exiles,  being  reinforced  by  the  refugees,  returned,  and  com- 
pelled the  confederates,  Ifmael  and  Haffan,  to  make  their 
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efcape  into  the  Said.  Ibrahim  and  Murad  have  finee 
ruled  Egypt,  the  former  as  “ Scheik  el  Belled,”  and  the 
latter  as  “ Defter-dar,”  though  not  without  mutual  jea- 
loufies  and  attempts  to  deftroy  each  other.  They,  however, 
confpire  together  to  recruit  the  number  of  the  Marnlouks, 
and  to  collect  treafure  from  all  quarters.  In  the  year  1791, 
Salah  Aga,  a Have  of  Murad  Bey,  was  deputed,  from  the 
government  of  Egypt,  to  negociate  their  peace  with  the 
Porte.  He  carried  with  him  prefents  of  horfes,  rich  Huffs, 
Sec.  He  was  well  received,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
“ Waquilel  Sultan,”  i.  e.  agent  or  attorney  to  the  fultan  in 
Cairo.  This  office  was  probably  given  him  to  engage  him  in 
fecondingthe  efforts  of  the  court  for  difuniting  the  beys  ; but 
it  was  ineffectual.  Thefe  had  formerly  experienced  the  evils 
ofdivilion,  and  were  now  united  by  common  intereff,  grown 
rich,  and  well  provided  with  ffaves.  It  is  faid,  that  no  tribute 
has  finee  that  time  found  its  way  to  Conffantinople.  Ibrahim 
and  Murad  are  confidered  as  ufurpers  by  the  beys  of  Upper 
Egypt,  who  are  favoured  by  the  Porte.  The  molt;  power- 
ful houfe  is  that  of  Ibrahim,  who  has  about  600  (according 
to  Volney,  but  about  1000,  fays  Mr.  Browne,)  Marnlouks. 
Next  to  him  is  Murad,  who  has  not  above  400  Marnlouks, 
fays  Volney  ; but  according  to  Browne,  they  amounted,  in 
1796,  to  about  1700.  He  was  originally  a Have  of  Mohammed 
Bey,  and  fucceeded  in  defeating  and  taking  prifoner  AliBey 
the  Great.  He  is  detefted  by  the  Porte.  He  is  defcribed  by 
Sonnini,  as  handfome  and  martial  in  his  appearance  ; his  chin 
is  covered  with  a bulky  black  beard  ; his  thick  eye-brows  de- 
feribe  arches  of  ebony  over  his  large  eyes,  which  fparkle  with 
vivacity  and  fire.  A long  fear  in  one  of  his  cheeks  adds  to 
the  fierce  caff  of  his  countenance.  To  great  bravery,  he  joins 
lingular  addrefs  ana  extraordinary  ftrength.  He  has  been 
known,  when  riding  by  an  ox,  to  cut  off  its  head  with  one 
ftroke  of  his  feimitar.  An  intrepid  warrior,  capable  of  en- 
during the  fevereft  hardships,  an  excellent  horfeman,  dexte- 
rous and  powerful  in  the  ufe  of  the  fabre,  courageous  in  ad- 
verfity,  bold  in  enterprife,  cool  in  action,  but  terrible  in  on- 
fet.  Murad,  with  inftruCfion,  might  have  become  a great 
general.  His  proud  deportment,  and  magnificent  difpofi- 
tion,  give  him  the  dignified  appearance  of  a fovereign  ; but 
injuftice,  ignorance,  and  cruelty,  have  rendered  him  a feroci- 
ous tyrant.  Murad,  fays  Mr.  Browne,  is  one  of  thofe  beys 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  the  profufion  of  this 
bey,  Sonnini  has  given  the  following  account.  In  his  camp 
were  erefted  immenfe  tents,  divided  into  feveral  apartments, 
for  the  accommodation  of  himfelf  and  his  principal  officers. 
The  floors  were  covered  with  the  moll  beautiful  carpets, 
and  the  interior  decorations  confifted  of  the  richeft  gold  and 
filver  fluffs  that  the  manufactories  of  Lyons  could  afford. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  his  cavalry.  Gold 
and  filver  ornaments,  with  the  choiceft  embroidery  on  Mo- 
rocco leather,  glittered  with  a dazzling  luftre  in  the  rays  of 
a burning  fun  ; and  the  houfings  of  the  faddles,  trimmed 
with  a broad  gold  lace,  were  made  of  thofe  har.dlome  vel- 
vets, the  fmall  and  delicate  patterns  of  which  difplay  the 
elegant  tafte  that  prevails  in  the  productions  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lyons.  His  profufion  is  fupplied  by  his 
'rapacity.  He  is  accuftomed  to  have  from  the  mint  daily, 
for  his  pocket  expences,  500  half  mahbubs,  and  his  wife 
the  fame.  This  amounts  to  1500  piaftres,  and  is  only  a 
fmall  part  of  his  dilburfements.  He  is  married  to  the 
widow  of  his  matter,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Ali 
Bey.  Next  in  power  to  Murad,  is  Mohammed  Bey  Elfi, 
whofename  imports  that  he  was  bought  for  1000  patackes. 
His  matter  was  Murad  Bey,  juft  mentioned.  He  is  repre- 
fented  as  quick  in  apprehenfion,  and  impetuous  in  aCtion. 
His  power  is  great  and  increafing  ; he  has  800  Marnlouks. 
Ibrahim  Bey,  « el  Uali,”  a najne  derived  from  the  fecond 


military  magiftracy  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  is  a young  man 
about  the  fame  age  with  the  laft  mentioned,  oi  a iedate, 
but  firm  charaCter,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Ibrahim,  and  attached  to  his  interefts.  He  has  6 or  700 
Marnlouks.  Aiub  Bey,  “ al  Zogkeir,”  or  junior,  is  ano- 
ther powerful  leader,  diitinguifhed  by  his  fuperior  capacity, 
and  on  all  occafions  confulted  by  the  reft.  He  has  not 
many  Marnlouks ; he  is  prudent  and  economical,  and  rarely 
accufed  of  extortion.  Fatme,  now  the  aged  daughter  of 
the  famous  Ali,  is  held  in  much  refpeCt  by  all  the  beys. 
Even  Murad,  her  hufband,  treats  her  with  reverence. 
When  a bey  is  appointed  to  a government,  he  never  fails  to 
pay  a vifit  to  this  old  lady,  who  leCtures  him  on  his  duties, 
and  will  fay  to  him,  “ I)o  not  pillage  the  people  ; they 
were  always  fpared  by  my  father.” 

Of  the  fyftematic  rapacity  of  the  beys,  the  following 
inftance  is  mentioned.  Ibrahim  Bey,  at  a feftival  occalioned 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  another  powerful  bey  in 
1792,  invited  to  his  houfe  a famous  finger,  who  had  been 
employed,  during  the  preceding  day  and  night,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  her  profeffion,  and  who  had  received  coniiderable 
donations.  She  readily  complied,  expeCting  employment, 
and  liberal  recompence.  The  bey  allied  her  “ How  many 
half  fequins  did  you  colleCt  yefterday  ?”  She  replied,  “ about 
ten  thoufand.”  “ Pay  me  eight  thoufand  then,”  faid  the 
bey,  “ and  I will  give  you  a note  of  credit  on  Ibrahim 
Jeuhari,  my  fecretary.”  The  money  was  paid,  but  the 
woman  was  turned  out  of  the  houfe  without  receiving  any 
fecurity  whatever ; and  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  difappoint- 
ment.  Volney’s  Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt,  vol.  i. 
Sonnini’s  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  p.  424,  &c. 
Browne’s  Travel’s  in  Africa,  See.  p.  47,  Sec.  See  Bashaw* 
and  Mamlou k. 

Bey  of  Tunis,  denotes  z.  prince,  or  ling  thereof ; anfwering 
to  what  .at  Algiers  is  called  the  dey.  He  is  chofen  out  of 
the  army  ; each  order,  even  the  moll  inferior,  having  an 
equal  right  and  title  to  that  dignity  with  the  higheft. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed 
by  a bey  or  vice-roy  ; who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleafure  by  the  bey  ; but  has  a defpotic  power  within  his 
jurifdiCtion  ; and  at  the  feafon  for  collecting  the  tribute 
from  the  Arabs,  is  affifted  by  a body  of  troops  from  Al- 
giers. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  not  divided  into  provinces,  like 
that  of  Algiers,  and  governed  by  provincial  beys,  or  vice- 
roys ; but  the  whole  is  under  the  immediate  infpeCtion  of 
the  bey  himfelf,  who  colleCts  the  tribute  in  perfon.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  vifits,  with  a flying  camp,  once  every  year* 
the  principal  parts  of  it  ; traverfing,  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
the  fertile  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keff  and  Baijah  ; 
and  in  the  winter,  the  feveral  diftriCts  betwixt  Kairwan  and 
the  Jereed. 

BEYAH,  in  Geography,  anciently  called  Beypajha,  and 
the  Hyphajis,  or  Huphajis  of  Alexander,  a river  of  Hindoof- 
tan,  that  rifes  in  the  great  chain  of  fnowy  mountains,  ex- 
tending from  Sirinagur,  to  the  north  of  Cafhmere,  or  the 
ancient  Imaus  ; and  after  traverfing  the  Panjab,  it  joins 
the  Setlege  at  Ferofepour ; about  24  miles  below  the  con- 
flux, a feparation  again  takes  place,  and  four  different 
ft  reams  are  formed  ; the  northmoft  and  molt  coniiderable  of 
which  recovers  the  name  of  Beyah,  and  is  a deep  and 
rapid  river.  The  others  are  named  Herari,  Bond,  and 
Noorney  ; and  near  Moultan  they  unite  again,  and  bear  the 
name  of  Setlege,  until  both  the  fubftance  and  the  name  are 
loft  in  the  Indus,  about  80  miles,  or  three  days’  failing,  by- 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chunaub. 
Rennell’s  Mem.p.  102. 

BEYENBERG, or  Bienberg,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
7 the 
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the  circle  of  Weilphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  on  the  Wipper, 

3 miles  north  of  Lennep. 

BEYERLAND,  an  ifland  belonging  to  Holland, 
fituated  on  the  Meufe,  with  a town  of  the  fame  name  j 

4 leagues  wed;  ox  Dort. 

BEYERN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  county  of  Fuftenberg,  fituated  on  the  Danube, 

4 leagues  from  Dutlingen.  \ 

BEYHARTING,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Bavaria,  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Munich. 

BEYKE.  See  Beki. 

BE  YEA,  a town  and  dillritt  of  Abyffinia,  in  Senn-ar, 
about  11  miles  wot  of  Teawa,  and  31^  miles  due  fouth,  in 
N.  lat.  310  42'  4".  Between  Teawa  and  Beyla  there  is  no 
water.  Imgededema,  and  a number  of  villages,  were  fup- 
plied  with  water  from  wells,  andhad  large  cropsof  Indian  corn 
fown  about  their  pofieffions.  But  the  Arabs  Daveina  have 
deftroyed  thefe  places,  filled  up  their  wells,  burnt  the  r 
crops,  andexpofed  all  tlie  inhabitants  to  die  by  famine. 

BEYMONT,  or  Beywort,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  8 miles  fouth  of  Liege. 

BEYNAT,  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difiriEt 
of  Brives,  and  department  of  Corrcze,  containing  1462 
inhabitants  ; thole  of  the  canton  being  5488.  The  territory 
comprehends  135  kiliometres  and  6 communes. 

BEYS,  Gilles,  in  Biography,  a printer  at  Paris,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  who  firft  introduced  into  his  editions  the  dif- 
tiuclion  fuggelled  by  Ramus  in  his  grammar  between^  and 
.eonfonants,  and  the  vowels  1 and  u.  He  died  in  1595. 

BEYSZKER,  ( Gefn.Thierb.)  in  Ichthyology , a name  of 
the  colitis  fojJUis.  Gmeiin. 

BEZA,  Theodore,  or  Theodore  de  Beze,  in  Bio- 
graphy, an  eminent  divine  among  the  firft  reformers  in  Ge- 
neva, was  born  of  parents  nobly  defcended,  in  1519,  at 
Vezelai  in  Burgundy,  and  fent  by  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
eounfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  Orleans,  in  1528, 
to  be  educated  by  Melchior  Wolmar,  a proteftant  and  an 
excellent  teacher.  Having  continued  feven  years  under  his 
tuition,  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  Orleans  ; but 
his  tafle  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature,  and 
he  compofed  feveral  Latin  poems,  which  were  confideredby 
the  learned  as  a promifmg  fpecimen  of  his  talents.  After 
taking  a law-degree,  he  returned,  in  1539,  to  Paris,  where 
his  parents,  who  had  intended  him  for  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
Lffion,  had  procured  for  him  a valuable  abbacy.  Addicted 
to  the  delights  of  an  eafy  and  voluptuous  life,  he  remained 
for  fome  years  at  Paris  ; but  under  the  influence  of  lenti- 
ments  imbibed  in  his  youth  from  his  proteftant  preceptor, 
he  determined  fooner  or  later  to  break  "his  fetters.  A mar- 
riage contradled  from  confcientious  motives  rendered  it  ne- 
>ceflary  for  him  to  refign  his  benefices,  and  haftened  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpofe  by  the  refteftions  attending  a fevere 
illnefs,  he  and  his  female  companion  fled,  in  1548,  to  Ge- 
neva. In  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
Greek  profefforfiiip  at  Laufanne,  in  the  exercife  of  which 
he  continued  with  reputation  for  nine  or  ten  years.  Here 
he  read  ledtures  in  French  on  the  New  Teftament,  and  pub- 
liftied  feveral  books  ; one  of  which  was  a tragi  comedy,  in 
French,  entitled  “ Abraham’s  Sacrifice,”  which  paffed 
through  feveral  imprefiions.  Having  frequent  opportunities 
of  viftting  Calvin  at  Geneva,  he  was  induced  by  his  perfua- 
fton  to  fhiifti  the  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  Marot.  During  his  refidence  at  Laufanne,  he  pub- 
li Hied  a treatile,  “ De  Hereticis  a Magiftratu  puniendis,”  in 
reply  to  a book  written  by  Caftalio,  after  the  execution  of 
Servctus  ; and  in  this  treatife  he  maintained  a dotlrine  no 
lefs  dangerous  in  its  tendency  than  fnconfiftent  with  his 
principles  as  a reformer  and  proteftant,  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  civil  magiftrate  to  punilhherefy.  He  alfo  wrote 
on  predeftination,  and  the  eucharift,  in  oppofition  to  the  Lu- 
therans, and  others,  and  in  a ftyle  of  raillery  which  a ma- 
turer  judgment  and  after-refledfion  led  him  to  correct  In 
1558,  he  was  feledled  as  one  of  the  deputies  commiffioned  by 
the  proteftants,  to  engage  the  German  princes  in  favour  of 
their  brethren  imprifoned  at  Paris,  and  of  the  perfecuted  in- 
habitants of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.  In  the  following  year  he 
removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of  Calvin, 
both  in  the  church  and  univerfi'ty,  and  where  by  his  abilities, 
learning,  and  zeal,  he  co-operated  with  him  in  advancing  the 
reformation.  In  1561  ,hediftinguifhedhimfe!fby  hiseloquence 
on  behalf  of  the  proteftant  party,  at  the  conference  of  Poiffy  ; 
although  he  gave  offence  by  his  declared  oppoiition  to  the 
doefrine  of  the  real  prefence.  Continuing  in  France,  he 
attended  the  prince  ol  Condc  as  a minifter,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
Upon  his  return  to  Geneva,  in  1563,  he  wrote  feveral  books 
in  theological  controverfy,  with  an  acrimony  that  cannot  be 
jollified  by  perfons  of  moderation  and  candour.  In  1571, 
he  officiated  as  moderator  in  the  national  fynod  of  Rochelle, 
and  in  the  following  year  affifted  in  that  of  Nifmes.  In 
1586,  he  held  a deputation  with  Andreas,  a Lutheran  divine 
of  Tubingen  ; and  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  availed  itfelf,  on  many  ocea- 
fions,  of  his  talents  and  reputation.  Having  loft  his  firft 
wife  in  1588,  he  foon  married  another.  Although  the  in- 
firmities of  his  advanced  age  required  his  withdrawing  from 
the  duties  of  public  inllruclion,  the  ardour  of  his  genius 
remained  to  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and  he  wrote  Latin  verfes 
a few  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  Odlober 
1605,  after  he  had  paffed  his  86th  year.  Of  his  lingular 
natural  talents  and  literary  acquirements  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  ; nor  need  we  wonder  that  bigotted  Catholics 
Ihould  have  calumniated  him  wliilft  he  lived,  and  reviled  his 
memory  after  his  death.  He  has  indeed,  by  his  enemies, 
been  unjuftly  traduced  as  a hypocrite,  and  a perfon  of  lax 
morals  ; but  charges  of  this  kind  are  refuted  by  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  life.  His  partial  advocates,  however,  mull 
regret  that,  as  a difputant,  he  was  violent,  impetuous,  and 
dogmatical,  and  deficient  in  candour  and  charity.  His  ju- 
venile pieces,  in  Latin  poetry,  in  which  critics  have  detected 
many  numerous  deviations  from  claffical  purity,  were  firft 
printed  in  1 748 . Some  of  thefe,  with  corredlions,  together 
with  others  of  a more  ferious  call,  were  printed  by  the 
Stephenfes  at  Paris,  in  1597,  4to.  under  the  title  of 
“ Theod.  Bezas  Poemata  varia.”  Flis  French  works  are 
of  an  inferior  kind.  His  theological  works  are  numerous. 
Of  thefe,  the  moft  generally  read,  and  the  mod  highly  ef- 
teemed,  is  his  “ Latin  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,” 
with  critical  and  theological  remarks.  For  an  account  of  the 
MS.  in  his  poffeffion,  lee  Cambridge  MS.  Gen.  Died. 

BEZABA,  in  Geography,  a river  ot  Spain,  which  runs 
into  Orio,  in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa. 

BEZABDA,  or  Goz  erta,  Gcziret  chn-Omar,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Alia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
fouth-weft  of  Tigranocerta,  in  the  country  called  Zabdi- 
cana. 

BEZANT,  reprefents,  in  Heraldry,  round  flat  pieces  of 
gold.  They  were  firft  borne  by  the  ioldiers  of  the  holy 
wars,  being  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium  (the  modern 
Conftantinople),  with  which  the  ftipends  of  the  army  were 
difeharged,  and  from  whence  they  took  their  name.  They 
are  always  emblazoned  gold,  but  the  foreign  heralds  make 
them  both  gold  and  filver. 

BEZANTIE,  is  when  the  field  is  powdered  with 
bezants,  or  when  fupporters,  or  crefts,  are  ftrewed  with 
them.  The  proper  heraldic  term  is  bezantie.  When  a 
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bordure  is  charged  with  eight  bezants,  that  being  the  limited 
number,  you  need  not  exprefs  the  number,  but  fay,  a bor- 
dure  fable  bezantle. 

BEZANTLIER..  fignifie.s  the  fecond  branch  of  the 
born  of  an  hart  or  buck,  that  fhoots  from  the  main  beam, 
and  is  the  next  above  the  brow -an  tier. 

BEZARA,  in  Ancient.  Geography , a town  of  Galilee 
near  the  fea,  fouth  of  Ptolemais. 

BEZDELKINO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Siberia,  80 
miles  north  of  Balaganlkoi. 

BEZDZIEZ,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Brzefc,  24  miles  weft  of  Pinfk. 

BEZE',  a town  of  France,  fituate  near  the  fource  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote 
d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Is-fur 
Tille,  z\  leagues  E.S.E.  of  of  it. 

BEZEK,  or  Bezaka,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  place 
where  Saul  reviewed  his  army,  before  he  marched  againft 
Jabelh-Gilead.  1 Sam.  xi.  8.  Eufebius  mentions  two 
cities  of  this  name,  near  one  another,  7 miles  from  Sichem, 
in  the  way  to  Scythopolis. 

BEZENSTEIN,  or  Petzenstein,  ill  Geography,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  territory 
of  Nuremberg,  19  miles  N.  E.  of  Nuremberg. 

BEZER,  in  ylncient  Geography,  a city  beyond  Jordan, 
over-againft  Jericho,  in  the  wildernefs,  affigned  by  Mofes  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  intended  by  Jojfhua  to  be  a city  of  re- 
fuge, and  given  to  the  Levites  of  Gerfliom’s  family.  Dent, 
iv.  43.  John.  xx.  8.  The  vulgate  in  both  places  denomi- 
nates it  Bofor.  Eufebius  confounds  it  with  Boftra  of  Ara- 
bia, which  lay  much  farther  to  the  eaft.  See  Bostra. 

BEZETH,  a city  of  Paleftine,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jerulaiem,  which  Bacchides  iurprifed,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  threw  into  a pit ; probably  the 
fame  with  Bezecath.  1 Maccab.  vii.  19. 

REZETHA,  or  Betzf.ta,  a diviiion  or  part  of  Jeru- 
falem,  fituated  on  a mountain,  and  encompafled  with  walls, 
being,  as  Jofephus  fays,  a new  city  attached  to  the  old  one, 
and  called  in  Greek  K a.vwroXi.-,  Cainopolis.  It  lay  north  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  temple. 

BEZETZ,  in  Geography . See  Beshetsx. 

BEZHLEN,  a town  of  Tranfylvania,  12  miles  N.N.  E. 
of  Biftriz. 

BEZIERS,  a city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftritft,  in  the  department  of  the  Herault,  featedon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Orbe,  not  far  from  the  grand  canal.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  refidence  of  a governor,  and  a fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Narbonne  ; its  cathedal  was  final!,  but 
beautiful ; it  had  befides  a collegiate  church,  feveral  religi- 
ous houfes,  two  hofpitais,  a college  founded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  1599,  and  an  academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres. 
It  is  furrounded  by  a wall,  flanked  with  old  towers,  and  de- 
cayed baftions.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  its  lec- 
tions is  eftimated  at  14,211,  and  the  population  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  The  canton  of  the  ftrft  fettion  has 
1 1,308,  and  that  of  the  fecond  1 3,147  perfons.  The  former 
canton  has  9,  and  the  latter  7 communes.  The  territorial 
extent  of  both  comprehends  360  kiliometres.  The  fituation 
is  beautiful,  and  it  commands  a view  of  feveral  Unices  of  the 
grand  canal  of  Languedoc.  In  the  Not.  Imp.  it  is  called 
“ Civitas  Biterenfium,  Bliterra  Septimanorum.”  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals  ; by  the  Saracens,  in 
720;  by  Charles  Martel,  in  737  ; and  by  Simon,  count  Mont- 
£ort,in  1209;  who, in  the  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes,  took 
it  by  afiault,  and  put  more  than  50,000  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword.  Since  this  time  it  has  not  recovered  its  ancient 
Juftre,  It  was  re -united  to  the  crown  by  S.  Louis,  in  x 247, 


Its  territory  is  fertile  in  corn,  6il,  and  wine.  It  has  alfo  mi- 
neral waters.  N.lat,  43  20' 41".  E.  long.  30  12'  3',". 
BEZIRA.  See  Bazira. 

BEZOAR,  Bezoard,  primarily  denotes  an  antidote,  or 
counter-poifon.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Perfian  pa - 
zahar,  which  denotes  the  fame,  pa  fignifying  againjl  >•  and 
zahar,  poijon. 

Rezoar,  Lapis Bezoardlcus,  is  a term  applied  in  a general 
way  to  various  fubftarices  found  in  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
and  other  internal  cavities  of  the  bodies  of  quadruped-s. 

The  true  bezoar,  however,  is  a calculous  concretion, . 
ufually  formed  in  the  ftomach  of  fome  of  thofe  animals  which 
ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud..  There  are  two  forts  of  the  be- 
zoar ftone  ; one  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  Perfia, 
and  thence  known  under  the  name  of  Oriental  bezoar.  The 
other  kind  comes  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  or  South 
America,  and  is  called  Occidental  bezoar.  The  Oriental  is 
confidered  by  far  the  more  valuable  kind,  and  is  exceedingiy 
fcarce,  even  in  India.  The  larger  the  fcone  the  more  highly 
it  is  efteemed  ; its  price  increafing,  like  that  of  the  diamond, . 
in  proportion  to  its  fize.  A ftone  of  one  ounce  has  been 
fold  in  India  for  100  livres,  and  one  of  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter  for  2000  livres.  The  price  of  the  fmaller  itones,  in 
Germany,  in  the  year  1600,  was  from  16  to  32  ducats  the 
ounce;  but  it  had  then  much  declined.  The  larger  bezoaig 
had  no  regular  price,  being  often  enormoufly  dear.  As 
long  as  it  retained  its  fancied  reputation,  as  an  antidote  ta 
everyr  kind  of  poifon,  and  as  a cordial  for  the  fupport  of  life 
under  the  molt  trying  circumftances  of  difeafe,  its  price  was 
advanced  beyond  its  weight  in  gold,  and  it  found  a high 
place  for  many  centuries  among  the  molt  coftly  collections 
of  precious  ftones.  The  fize  varied  from  that  of  a pea  to  a. 
hen’s  egg,  or  even  larger.  Boetus  relates,  that  in  his  time, 
the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  poffefied  one  of  the  fize  of  a 
goofe’s  egg,  which  he  ordered  to  be  hollowed  out  into  a 
cup,  when  the  nucleus  was  found  to  be  a fmall  mafs  of  herbs 
ftili  ftrongly  aromatic.  The  raoft  anciently  known  bezoar 
ftones  were  procured  from  the  ftomachs  of  goats  feeding  in 
the  mountains  of  Perfia,  and  thole  from  the  mountain  goat 
were  in  fuch  high  requeft;  that  the  emperor  Shah-Abbas 
(who  died  in  1628,)  claimed  all  above  a certain  ftandard  as 
a royalty,  and  appointed  collectors  for  the  purpofe.  The 
Oriental  bezoars  palled  through  the  hands  of  the  Armenian 
and  Perfian  merchants,  and  were  formerly  brought  to  Eu- 
rope in  confiderable  quantities.  In  the  eaft,  thofe  were  the 
molt  efteemed  that  were  obtained  from  goats  feeding  in  the 
mountains,  as  the  aromatic  herbs  found  there  were  funpofed 
to  add  much  to  the  virtues  of  the  calculus. 

Authors  diiagree  with  refpeCf  to  the  animal  in  which  the 
genuine  Oriental  bezoar  is  found  ; fome  attribute  it  to  a 
Ipecies  of  goat,  others  to  the  antilope  genus.  Mott  natu- 
ralifts  allow  this  fubftance  to  belong  to  the  gazelle,  [Antilope 
Gaztlla,  GmeL)  Aldrovandus  calls  this  fpecies  of  antilope, 
hircui  bezoardlcus  ; Linnaeus,  capra  bezoardica  ; and  Pennant, 
the  bezoar  antilope.  Pallas,  however,  in  his  Spicilegia  Zoo- 
logia,  gives  the  fame  name  to  the  Egyptian  antilope,  ( Anti- 
lope Oryx,  Gmel. ) Cuvier  deferibes  the  Oriental  bezoar  as 
being  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  capra  asgagrus  of  the 
Linnaean  fyftem,  and  Gmelin  aferibes  it  to  the  caprlcorne 
goat.  By  the  account  of  Clufius,  the  animal  furnilhing  this 
concretion  would  feem  to  be  larger  than  the  goat,  and  more 
refembling  the  Nylghau..  There  can  be  little  queftion  but 
fimilar  fubftances  have  been  occafionally  met  with  in  each  of 
thefe  animals,  and  in  feveral  other  fpecies. 

The  bezoar  ftone,  when  genuine,  varies  much  in  its  form  ; 
this  depending  upon  the  figure  of  the  nucleus,  upon  which 
the  calculous  matter  is  depofited,  there  being  generally  fome 
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foreign  body  in  the  centre  of  the  bezoar.  The  fubftances 
which  ufually  ferve  for  nuclei  to  thefe  concretions  are  draw, 
hair,  fmall  pebbles,  nuts,  hard  feeds,  ftones  of  fruit,  & c. 
but  the  moil  frequent  nucleus  of  the  real  oriental  bezoar,  is 
the  pod  of  a fruit,  much  like  that  of  the  Acacia  vera 
Bgypiiaca  : though  it  at  firft  fight  refembles  a cajfia,  or 
tamarind  ftone.  In  fome  of  the  bezoar  ftones  formed  on  this 
fruit,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  bean  having  periflied,  and 
the  bean  furunk  in  drying,  there  remains  a vacuity  between  it 
and  the  inner  furface  of  the  bezoar,  fo  that  it  rattles  within 
it,  when  fhaken,  in  the  manner  of  an  tithes,  or  eagle  Jlone. 
It  is  of  little  moment  what  the  figure  or  nature  of  the  body 
may  be,  which  is  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a nucleus,  as  it 
cannot,  in  the  flighted:  degree,  affeft  the  quality  of  the  cal- 
culous fubftance  which  is  to  be  collefted  on  its  furface  ; any 
extraneous  matter  will  fuffice  for  this  purpofe,  which  may 
happen  by  any  accident  to  be  long  enough  detained  in 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  The  formation  of  bezoars  ap- 
pears to  be  effected  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  obferved  in 
the  production  of  the  calculi  of  the  urinary  bladder  of  the 
human  f ubjecl.  We  may  prefume  that  the  bezoar  is  only 
formed  when  there  is  a tendency  in  the  animal  to  generate  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  calculous  matter  ; for  if  it  were 
otherwife,  as  that  thefe  fubftances  were  produced  by  any 
combination  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  what  animal,  that  is  liable  to  fuch  collections, 
could  ever  be  without  them?  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  fo  fcarce  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  that  thofe  which  are 
brought  into  this  country  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  general  arti- 
ficial compofitions ; nay,  fome  have  doubted  if  we  ever  meet 
with  a genuine  oriental  bezoar  in  this  country. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  alfo  appears  to  influence  their 
production.  Camerarius  remarks,  that  thefe  bodies  begin  to 
form  towards  the  month  of  November  : and  when  the  Pari- 
sian anatomifts  difeovered  a bezoar  in  the  ftomach  of  the  Cha- 
mois  ( Antilope  Rupicapra,)  it  was  the  month  of  December. 

The  number  of  bezoar  ftones  varies,  in  different  animals, 
from  one  to  fix  ; hence,  it  is  faid  to  be  cuftomary,  previous 
to  purchafing  a bezoar  animal,  to  reckon  the  number  of 
ftones  it  contains,  which  can  be  afeertained  by  feeling  exter- 
nally, and  by  this  the  price  of  the  animal  is  regulated. 

Velchius  afierts,  that  the  bezoar  is  only  found  in  the  firft 
or  fecord  ftomachs  of  ruminant  animals,  but  the  anatomifts 
of  the  French  academy  ftate,  that  they  met  with  it  in  the 
third  ftomach  ; and  others  have  mentioned  its  being  fome- 
times  fituated  in  the  inteftines. 

All  bezoars  a?  e made  of  concentric  layers,  or  by  ftratum 
fuper  ftratum,  after  the  manner  of  the  common  urinary 
calculus.  This  proves  their  formation  to  be  gradual  ; and 
as  this  mode  of  increafe  cannot  be  eafily  imitated,  it  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  bell  marks  for  diftinguifhiug  the  genuine 
bezoar  from  that  which  is  counterfeited. 

The  Oriental  bezoar  is  fmooth  and  gloffy  on  the  furface, 
the  colour  a dark  green  or  olive  ; on  removing  the  outer 
coat,  that  which  lies  next  it  appears  likewife  fmooth  and 
ihining  ; it  is  generally  lefs  than  a walnut ; it  is  moft  ef- 
teemed  for  its  medicinal  properties,  and  is  the  only  fort  re- 
tained by  the  London  college.  The  Edinburgh  college,  in 
fome  of  the  former  editions  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  directed 
both  this  and  the  occidental  bezoar,  but  they  new  feern  to 
allow  them  to  be  ufed  promifeuoufly,  retaining  in  their  ca- 
talogue only  the  name  of  lapis  bezoar. 

The  imitations  of  this  ftone  have  been  carried  to  fuch  per- 
fection, that  as  far  as  relpefts  form,  colour,  or  other  external 
characters,  £he  deception  cannot  well  be  detected.  Mr. 
Neumann  fuppofed  that  thofe  which  come  neared  the  genuine 
bezoar,  are  a compofition  of  plaller  of  Paris,  chalk,  or 


other  earths  ftained  of  the  proper  colour  by  fome  vegetable 
tinCture.  Thofe  which  are  palpably  counterfeited,  are  com- 
pofed  chiefty  of  fome  refinous  fubftance,  and  may  be  eafily 
difeovered  by  their  liquefying  in  the  fire,  and  being  foluble 
in  fpirits  of  wine  ; he  never  could  difeover  any  mark  of  an 
animal  nature  in  any  of  thefe.  Chemical  works,  by  Dr. 
Lewis,  p.  533,  &c. 

The  modes  of  trying  if  bezoar  be  genuine  are,  ill.  To  im- 
merfe  a portion  of  it,  for  fome  hours,  in  moderately  warm 
water,  when  the  water  ought  to  remain  untinged,  and  the 
ftone  undiminiftied  in  its  weight  : 2d.  to  apply  to  it  a (harp 
red  hot  iron,  which  it  fhould  refill  without  frying  or  fhri vei- 
ling : the  3d.  which  is  confidered  the  moft  certain  experi- 
ment, is  to  rub  the  bezoar  over  a paper  which  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  fmeared  with  chalk  or  quicklime  : if  it  leave  a yellow 
tint  on  the  former,  or  a green  one  on  the  latter,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  genuine. 

The  occidental  bezoar  is  uneven  on  the  furface  ; of  a dirty 
green  colour  ; it  is  heavier  and  more  brittle  than  the  oriental, 
to  which  it  is  confidered  much  inferior  in  value  ; it  is  of  a 
loofer  texture,  and  when  fradlured,  the  layers  appear  thicker, 
and  exhibit  a number  of  ftriae  curioufly  interwoven.  It  is 
alfo  found  of  a much  greater  fize  ; fometimes  being  as  large 
as  a goofe’s  egg. 

The  occidental  bezoar  has  been  found  in  fome  of  the  camel 
tribe, efpecially  the guanaco(Camelus  Huanacus^nd the  Vicuna 
(Camelus  Vicugna,)  which  are  inhabitants  of  South  America, 

This  kind  of  bezoar,  Mr.  Neumann  apprehends,  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  animal  production  than  the  other,  becaufe  it 
yielded,  on  diftillation,  a fmall  portion  of  volatile  urinous 
matter.  Chem.  Works,  p.  537. 

The  analyfis  of  bezoar  ftones,  as  related  by  different 
chemifts,  is  very  contradictory,  which  has  given  rife  to  the 
opinion  of  the  fpecimens  which  they  fubmitted  to  experi- 
ment, being  fpurious.  Thofe  ftones  examined  by  Slare,  as 
oriental  bezoar,  did  not  diffolve  in  acids.  Thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of,  did.  Thofe  employed  by 
Geoffroy  (in  fome  experiments  related  in  the  French  Me 
moirs,  1710,)  did  not  feern  to  be  aCted  on  by  fpirits  of  wine, 
whilft  thofe  fpecimensexamined  by  Neumann,  at  Berlin, almoft 
entirely  diffolved  in  fpirits.  For  an  account  of  the  analyfis 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  bezoar  and  fimilar  fubftances  ; 
fee  Calculus. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  a knowledge  of  difeafes  was  con- 
fidered an  occult  and  myfterious  fcience,  rare  and  unknown 
plants,  or  unnfual,  and  what  were  confidered  wonderful 
animal  productions,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  way  of 
medicines  ; at  this  period  we  accordingly  find  the  bezoar- 
tic  ftone  poffeffed  great  reputation  as  a remedy  for  many  dif- 
eafes ; it  owed,  no  doubt,  much  of  its  fame  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  which  were  related  with  refpeCt  to  its  origin. 

It  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  firft  perlon  who 
has  mentioned  ft  was  Avenzoar,  an  Arabian  phyfician.  He 
deferibes  it  to  be  generated  of  the  tears,  or  gum,  of  the 
eyes  of  ilags,  who,  after  eating  ferpents,  were  accuftomed  to 
run  into  the  water  up  to  the  nofe,  where  they  ftood  till  their 
eyes  began  to  ooze  a humour,  which  collecting  under  their 
eye-lids,  gradually  thickened  and  coagulated,  and  when  it  be- 
came quite  hard  was  thrown  off  by  the  animal  rubbing  itfelf 
againft  the  trees.  Other  {lories  concerning  the  hiftory  cf 
the  hezoar,  equally  wonderful  and  ludicrous,  were  credited, 
until  the  time  of  Garcias  al  Horto,  phyfician  to  the  Portu- 
guefe  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  gave  the  firft  true  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  fubftance.  Kempfcr  afterwards  gate 
a defeription  of  it  with  feme  new  particulars. 

The  bezoar  was  firft  employed  to  prevent  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  poifon.  This  is  expreffed  by  the  very  name 
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which  is  derived  from  the  Perfian  word  ladzcher,  or  lazeher, 
antidote,  or  from pazahar,  of  which  pa  fignifies  agahijl,  and 
zahar,  a pdf  on.  Others  derive  the  term  bezoar  from  the 
Perfian  pazar,  a goat. 

It  was  afterwards  given  in  vertigoes,  epilepfies,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  jaundice,  colic,  and  a great  many  other 
difeafes  ; fo  that  if  its  real  virtues  were  anfwerable  to  its  re- 
puted ones,  it  was  doubtlefs  z panacea.  Even  later  writers 
have  bellowed  extraordinary  commendations  on  it,  as  a fu- 
dorific  and  alexipharmic  ; but  there  is  every  reafon  to  doubt 
its  poffe'ling  anyfuch  virtues.  It  is  an  earthy  fubfcance,  de- 
void of  tafte  or  fmell.  The  hiftory  of  its  formation  proves 
that  it  is  not  digeftihle,  or  otherwife  affedted  by  the  juices 
of  the  intellinal  canal.  If  it  can  ever  be  employed  as  a me- 
dicine, it  fhould  be  on  account  of  its  abforbent  quality, which, 
however,  it  appears  to  poffefs  but  in  a very  flight  degree. 
It  has  been  adminiftercd  to  patients  in  the  quantity  of  half 
a drachm,  and  in  fome  inilances  a drachm  has  been  taken, 
without  producing  any  fenfible  effedl  : the  dofe  has  been 
generally  Hated  at  a few  grains,  which  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  fcarcity  and  great  price.  While  it  retained  its 
medical  reputation,  it  wasfaid  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  every 
poifon,  vegetable  or  mineral,  andto  the  bite  or  fling  of  all  poi- 
fouous  animals,  in  the  dofe  of  about  8 grains  ; but  it  would 
equally  prove  a counter-poifon  when  taken  regularly  in  the 
quantityr  of  two  grains  daily,  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  elpecial- 
ly  of  diflilled  water  of  carduus  benedi&us.  To  prefer ve  an 
youthful  conflitution  and  vigour,  an  oriental’s  recipe  is  to 
take  twice  a year  (purging  being  premifed)  ten  grains  of 
bezoar  daily,  for  five  fucceffive  days,  with  a cup  of  rofe- 
water.  Bezoartic  productions  are  at  prefent  fo  little  re- 
garded for  their  medicinal  properties,  that  few  drug-gifts 
now  think  it  necefiary  to  have  them  in  their  poffeflion. 

Bezoar,  Equinum,  is  the  name  given  to  the  calculous  con- 
cretions occaiionally  met  with  in  horfes.  They  appear  to  be 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bezoar  of  the  antilope  or 
camel  genus.  They  grow  to  a confiderable  fize;  have  ufually 
an  irregular  form,  fomething  between  a compreffed  Inhere 
and  a rhomboidal  figure  ; when  divided,  they  exhibit  the 
ufual  fucceffion  of  ftrata,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  but 
which  are  not  fo  diftinCt  as  in  the  other  bezoars  ; each  layer 
is  formed  of  excentric  ft  rise,  which  are  in  many  places  more 
evident  than  the  divifion  into  ftrata  ; confequently  the  feCtion 
of  the  bezoar  gives  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  made 
of  radiated,  rather  than  concentric  layers.  The  furface  of 
the  calculus  bears  great  refemblance  to  a piece  of  polifhed 
lime-ftone. 

Bezoar,  German,  is  called  by  fome  co^u’s  egg,  from  the 
circumftance  of  its  being  occaiionally  found  in  the  ftomachs 
of  cows,  but  the  animal  from  which  it  is  moft  commonly 
obtained  is  the  chamois  (Antilope  Rupicapra). 

The  nucleus  of  the  German  bezoar  is  either  the  hair 
which  the  animal  may  have  fwallowed,  when  licking  itfelf, 
or  the  fibres  of  undigefted  vegetables,  which  are  rolled  into 
a round  fmootb  ball.  The  quantity  of  calculous  fubftance 
which  is  colledled  upon  this  ball  is  in  general  very  trifling, 
often  being  merely  a thin  pellicle. 

The  bezoar  which  was  found  in  the  chamois  by  the 
Parifian  academicians,  was  made  up  of  the  woody  fibres  of 
the  plants  the  animal  had  eaten  ; it  was  fmooth  and  be- 
fmeared  with  mucus  on  the  furface  ; and  was  broken  at  one 
end,  expofing  a cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  which  had 
formerly,  no  doubt,  been  occupied  by  fome  iolid  fubftance, 
fuclr  as  a pebble,  or  llone  of  fome  fruit. 

German  bezoars  have  been  found,  according  to  Bartholin, 
and  othei-s,in  hoides  and  fheep,  in  which  laft  they  are  chiefly 
compofed  of  wool,  which  tliefe  animals  accidentally  fwallow. 
Vol.  IV. 
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From  thefe  fpecies  of  bezoar  having  little,  if  any,  calcnl? 
ous  matter  in  their  compclition,  they  have  been  called  by 
fome  writers,  with  propriety,  JEgagropiU  ; which- fee,  and 
Balls. 

Belides  what  have  been  already  deferibed,  there  are  con- 
cretions found  in  the  gall  bladder  of  animals,  to  which  the 
term  bezoar  has  been  applied  ; thefe  appear  to  be  no  other 
than  biliary  calculi. 

The  Hog  or  Boar  Bezoar,  called  by  the  Dutch  Pedro 
de porco,  and  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  nrft  brought  it  into 
Europe,  Pedro  de  vaparis,  is  found  in  the  gall  bag  of  an 
Eall  India  boar  ; in  form  and  magnitude  it  refembles  a fil- 
bert, though  more  irregular;  it  is  moft  commonly  white, 
with  a tinge  of  green  ; the  furface  is  fmooth  and  fhining, 
and  is  valued  at  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  Indians  attribute  extraordinary  medicinal  powers  to 
this  bezoar.  They  call  it  Majllca  de  foho,  and  prefer  it  to 
that  obtained  from  the  Gazelle  ; they  confider  it  a fovereign 
remedy  for  the  mordoxe,  a difeafe  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  which  is  not  lefs  dangerous  than  the  plague  in  Europe. 
They  allow  it  to  have  great  efficacy  alio  in  malignant  fevers, 
fmall-pox,  and  moft  difeafes  of  women  not  with  child,  it 
being-  fuppofed  to  produce  abortion  in  thofe  who  are  preg- 
nant, if  they  ufe  it  inaifcreetly.  When  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  infufed  in  water  or  wine,  until  it  has  commu- 
nicated a little  bitternefs  to  it.  To  facilitate  the  infufion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preferve  fo  precious  a ftoue,  they  uiu- 
ally  inclofe  it  in  a gold  cafe,  which  is  pierced  with  holes. 

The  Porcupine  and  Monkey  Bezoars,  are  alfo  the  biliary 
calculi  of  thefe  animals.  Tavernier  afferts,  tiiat  they  are  not 
taken  from  the  gall  bladder,  but  the  heads  of  the  ape  and 
the  porcupine,  which  is  highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to 
general  anylyfis  ; he  calls  them  Malacca Jlones,  and  fays  that 
they  are  held  in  fueh  eftimation  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca, that  they  never  part  with  them,  except  as  prefents  to 
ambaffadors,  or  the  greateft  princes  of  the  Eaft. 

According  to  Neumann,  fingle  ftones,  taken  from  the  por» 
cupine  or  monkey,  have  been  fold  for  fixty  and  eighty  pounds 
fieri  i ng. 

It  is  not  impoflible  but  that  thofe  bezoarswhich  are  formed 
in  the  gall  bladder  may  poffefs  fome  power  as  medicines  ; - 
perhaps  alfo  filiations  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
furgery,  but  their  great  reputation  amongft  the  Indians 
feems  to  arife  altogether  from  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 

Bezoar,  bovinum,  is  a yellowifli  Hone,  found  in  the  gall 
bags  of  the  ox.  It  lias  been  ufed  by  miniature-painters  in 
feveral  cafts  of  yellow. 

Bezoar,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Buccinum,  that 
inhabits  China.  This  fliell  is  fubrotund  and  rugofe  : ante- 
rior part  of  the  whorls  lamellated  : pillar  perforated.  Gmelin. 
The  colour  is  dirty  ochraceous,  varied  with  brown  : within 
yellow  ; coarfe,  decuffated  with  wrinkles,  orllrise  ; tail  folia, 
bent,  rugofe  with  imbricated  feales : fpire  angular  with 
ftraight  iides  : anterior  part  flattifn,  plaited,  or  dentated 
above. 

BEZOARA,  or  Buzwara,  in  Geography,  a town  with 
a fort  in  the  peninfula  of  India,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Kiftna  river,  diftant  403  geographical  miles  from  Mafuli- 
patam.  N.  lat.  160  33  . E.  long.  80  39'.  In  the  town  is 
a magnificent  pagoda,  and  another  Hands  on  an  eminence 
without  it  ; which  attract  a great  number  of  pilgrims,  whofe 
contributions  are  diftributed  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

BEZOARDICS.  The  peculiar  virtue  of  the  bezoar  be- 
ing that  of  refilling  and  expelling  poifons  ; the  term  bezoar- 
dic  (now,  however,  nearly  obfolete, ) has  come  to  be  almoft. 
fynonymous  with  antidote.  Thus,  when  a bezoardic  medicine 
is  mentioned,  it  implies,  with  the  older  writers,  either  a 
P p • medicine 
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medicine  into  which  bezoar  enters,  or  one  that  refembles  the 
bezoar  in  its  fuppofed  power  of  counteradting  poifons,  or 
afterwards,  limply,  a cordial.  A few  .metallic  preparations 
have  had  this  appellation. 

BEZOARJDICA  Capra,  Syft.  Nat.  Hirciis  lezoardi- 
tus,  Aldr.  Animal  bezoarticum,  Raj.  Bezoar  Antelope, 
Pennant,  &c.  names  of  the  Antilope  Gazella.  Gmelin. 

Bezoardxca  terra , a,  name  uled  by  fome  authors  fora 
medical  earth  dug  in  the  pope’s  territories,  and  more  fre- 
quently called  te  r.r  A noceriana . 

BEZOARDICUM  Minerale,  or  Mineral  Bezoar, 
is  a perfect  oxyd  of  antimony,  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid 
to  the  butter  of  antimony,  and  defcribed  under  the  article 
Antimony. 

Bezoardicum  Joviale,  is  a mixed  oxyd  of  antimony  and 
tin,  formed  by  filling  together  thefe  metals,  dittilling  with 
corrofive  fublimate  to  convert  both  metals  of  the  alloy  into 
a butter , or  muriated  oxyd,  and  adding  nitrous  acid  to  reduce 
them  both  to  a perfedt  fitnple  oxyd.  It  is  entirely  difufed. 

BEZOLA,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  of  a kind  of  Salmo, 
called  by  Gefner  Albula  caerulea,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in  no 
refpedt  different  from  Salmo  Lavaretus. 

BEZOUT,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  ma- 
thematician of  France,  was  born  at  Nemours,  March  19, 
1736,  O.  S.  and  notwithftanding  oppofition  on  the  part  of 
his  father,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  affiduous  profecution  of  the 
mathematical  fciences,  to  which  his  tafte  ftrongly  inclined 
him.  In  1758,  he  was  appointed  adjundf  mechanic  to  the 
Paris  academy  of  fciences,  after  having  communicated  two 
memoirs  on  the  integral  calculus,  and  affording  other  proofs 
of  his  proficiency  in  the  mathematics  ; in  17 63,  he  was  no- 
minated examiner  to  the  marine  ; affociate  to  the  academy 
in  1768  ; and,  in  the  fame  year,  member  of  the  academy  of 
marine  affairs,  and  examiner  of  the  pupils  of  the  royal  corps 
of  artillery  ; and,  in  177 6,  royal  cenfor.  His  particular  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  folution  of  algebraic  equations, 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  firft  difcovering  a method  of  refolv- 
ing  a particular  clafs  of  equations  of  all  degrees.  In  this 
work  of  inveftigating  the  roots  of  fuch  equations,  he  was  oc- 
cafionally  engdged  from  1762  till  1779,  when  he  publilhed 
his  treatiie  on  the  fubjeft.  To  diftinguilhed  talents,  and  ela- 
borate refearches  in  the  abftrufer  parts  of  mathematics,  Be- 
zout  added  an  afiiduous  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  the  public 
llations  which  he  occupied,  and  a private  character  which 
was  dcfervedly  efteemed.  The  following  anecdote  furnifnes 
a p leafing  fpecimen  of  his  regard  to  jullice  in  the  cxercife 
of  his  office,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  benignity  and  con- 
defcenfion  of  his  temper.  When  two  of  his  pupils  were  con- 
fined by  the  fmall-pox,  and  incapable  of  attending  for  the 
purpofe  of  an  examination,  the  want  of  which  would  have  de- 
layed their  advancement  for  a whole  year,  he  ventured, 
though  he  had  never  had  that  diforder,  to  vifit  them  in 
perfon,  and  to.afcertain  their  proficiency,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a report  in  their  favour.  His  conffitution 
was  at  length  impaired  by  his  unremitting  application,  the 
fatigues  of  his  various  offices,  and  fome  perfonal  chagrins  ; 
and  he  fell  a facrifice  to  a malignant  fever,  September  27, 
1783,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  His  publications  were 
“ A Courfe  of  Mathematics  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Marine,  with 
a Treatife  on  Navigation,”  6 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1764;  a 
“ Courfe  of  Mathematics  for  the  Corps  of  Artillery,” 
4 vols.  8vo.  1770;  “ General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equa- 
tions,” qto.  1779  ; with  a-confiderable  number  of  Memoirs, 
chiefly  mathematical,  in  the  volumes  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Montucla,  Hill,  des  Mathem.  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  298. 
Huttdn’s  Math.  Didl.  Art.  Bezout. 

BEZOZZIj  Alexander,  andJEROM,  brothers  in  the 
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fervice  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin,  the  molt  cele- 
brated performers  of  their  time;  the -one  on  the  hautboi, 
and  the  other  on  the  balloon.  Thefe  kindred  inftruments 
were  rendered  famous  all  over  Italy  during  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  not  only  by  theexquifite  performance,  but  by 
the  amiably  lingular  character  of  thefe  two  brothers.  Their 
long  and  uninterrupted  affection  and  refidence  together,  were 
as  remarkable  as  their  performance. 

The  elded,  when  we  heard  them  in  1770,  was  70,  and  the 
youngeft  60.  The  idem  vel/e  et  idem  nolle  were  as  perfeftly 
in  tune  as  their  inftruments  : fo  that  they  had  always  lived 
together  in  the  utmoll  harmony,  carrying  their  fimilarkty  of 
talle  to  their  very  drefs,  which  was  the  fame  in  every  parti- 
cular, even  to  buckles  and  buttons.  They  had  lived  fo  long, 
and  in  fuch  a cordial  manner  together,  that  it  was  thought, 
whenever  one  of  them  died,  the  other  wozild  not  long  furvive 
him  ; which  was  exaftly  the  cafe,  both  dying  in  1780,  within 
a few  months  of  each  other. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  exquifite  performers  generally 
confided  of  feledt  and  detached  paffages,  yet  fo  highly  po- 
lilhed,  that  like  apophthegms  or  maxims  in  literature,  each 
was  not  a fragment  but  a whole  ; their  pieces  being  in  a 
peculiar  manner  contrived  to  difplay  the  genius  of  their  fe- 
veral  inftruments  and  powers  of  performance.  The  eldefl 
played  the  hautbois,  and  the  youngeft  the  balloon  ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  defcribe  their  peculiarities  of  exprefiion.  Their 
compofition,  when  printed,  gave  but  an  imperfedt  ideaof  their 
fweetnefs  and  delicacy  : there  were  fuch  a perfedt  acquiei- 
cence  and  agreement  together,  that  many  of  the  paffages 
feemed  heart -felt  fighs  breathed  through  the  fame  reed.  No 
brilliancy  of  execution  was  aimed  at ; all  were  notes  of  mean- 
ing. The  imitations  were  exadt  ; the  melody  equally  divided 
between  the  two  inftruments  ; each  forte,  piano,  crefcendo, 
diminuendo,  and  appogiatura  (fee  all  thefe  terms  in  their 
places),  were  obferved  with  a minute  exadtnefs  that  could 
be  attained  only  by  a long  refidence  and  ftudy  together.  The 
eldeft  brother  had  loft  his  under  front-teeth,  and  complained 
of  age  ; and  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  performance 
of  each  had  been  better  ; however,  to  me  Aays  Dr.  Burney), 
who  heard  them  now,  for  the  firft  time,  it  was  delightful ! If 
there  was  any  thing  to  lament  in  fo  exquifite  a periormance, 
it  arofe  from  the  equal  perfection  of  the  two  parts  ; which 
diftradted  the  attention,  except  when  in  dialogue,  fo  much 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  liften  to  both,  when  both  had 
diffimilar  melodies  equally  pleaiing. 

They  were  born  at  Parma,  andhad  been  upwards  ofqo  years 
in  the  fervice  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  without  ever  quitting 
Italy,  (except  one  fliort  excurfion  to  Paris,  in  1755,)  or  even 
Turin,  but  for  that  journey,  and  another  to  vifit  the  place 
of  their  nativity.  They  were  men  of  a iober,  regular,  aad 
moral  charadter ; in  eafy  circumftances  ; had  a town  and 
country  houfe,  and  in  the  former  many  good  pidtures  by  the 
firft  mailers. 

The  Bezozzi  family  has  furnifhed  many  admirable  mufi- 
cians  to  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Gaetano  Be- 
zozzi, a celebrated  performer  on  the  hautbois  in  the  king  of 
France’s  fervice,  was  born  at  Parma  in  1727,  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  1736,  and  into  that  of  the 
king  of  France  in  1765.  We  heard  him  perform  a concerto 
at  the  concert fpiritual  at  Paris  in  177 0,  with  great  pleafure  ; 
and  thought  him  fuperior  to  all  whom  we  had  then  heard  on 
the  hautbois,  except  Fifcher.  His  fathar,  Jofeph  Bezozzi, 
had  taught  the  celebrated  brothers  at  Turin,  AJexander 
and  Jerom,  his  brothers,  to  pl&y  on  the  hautbois  and  baf- 
foon.  “ M.  Bezozzi  of  Paris,”  fays  Laberde,  “in  1780, 
had  during  25  years  merited  and  enjoyed  the  higheft  repu-. 
tation,  as  well  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  fon 
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was  then  lately  received  into  tlie  king’s  band,  and  his  brother, 
Anthony  Bezozzi,  attached  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  had  alfo  a fon  in  the  fervice  of  that  of  Drefden, 
where  we  heard  him  perform  in  1772,  and  found  him  a 
truly  great  performer.  His  mejfa  di  voce,  or  fwell,  was  pro- 
digious; indeed  he  continued  to  augment  the  force  of  a tone 
io  much,  and  fo  long,  that  it  was  hardly  poffible  not  to  rear 
for  his  lungs.  His  tafte  and  ear  were  exceedingly  delicate 
and  refined  ; and  he  feemed  to  poffefs  a happy  and  peculiar 
faculty  of  tempering  a continued  tone  to  different  bafes, 
according  to  their  feveral  relations : upon  the  whole,  his 
performance  was  fo  capital,  that  a hearer  muff  be  extremely 
faftidious  not  to  receive  from  it  a great  degree  of  pleafure. 

BEZZAMA,  Marcella, in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Otranto,  10  miles 
N.E.  of  Tarento. 

BPIAGNAGUR,  a name  formerly  given  to  Hydrabad, 
which  fee. 

BHAKOR.  See  Behker. 

BHARATA,  a name  given  in  the  Sanfkreet  language  to 
Hindooftan. 

BHATGAN,  a city  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepal; 
the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  It  contains  about 
12,000  families,  extends  towards  the  eaft  to  the  di  fiance  of 
five  or  fix  days’  journey,  and  borders  upon  another  nation, 
alfo  independent,  called  “ Ciratas,”  who  profefs  no  religion. 
See  Nepal. 

BHAVANI,  the  name  of  an  ancient  feflival,  annually 
celebrated  on  the  firft  of  May  by  the  Gopas,  and  all  other 
Hindoos  who  keep  horned  cattle  for  life  or  profit.  On  this 
feafl,  they  vilit  gardens,  eretl  a pole  in  the  fields,  and  adorn 
it  with  pendants  and  garlands.  Similar  rites  are  performed 
bylthe  fame  clafs  of  people  in  England,  where  it  is  known 
to  be  a relic  of  ancient  l’uperflition  in  that  country.  ITence 
it  fhould  feem,  fa)’s  colonel  Pearfe,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Eaft,  and  the  old  religion  of  Britain,  had  a ftrong  affinity. 
Afiatic  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

BHEERAH,  a place  in  Hindooftan,  on  tire  eaft  fide  of 
the  Behut  river,  where  is  a pafs  over  it,  a little  to  the  N.  of 
W.  from  Lahore,  about  1 1 minutes  north  of  its  parallel,  and 
diftant  from  it  85^  geographical  miles.  N.  lat.  320  5’.  E. 
long.  720  12'. 

BI,  or  Biia,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
Katunia,  forms  the  river  Oby. 

BIA,  in  Conchslogy,  a name  given  by  the  Siamefe  to  a 
fort  of  little  white  fhell,  brought  in  vaft  numbers  from  the 
Maidive  iflands,  and  ufed  throughout  moll  part  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  for  finall  money.  Nine  of  tliefe  are  equal  to  the 
French  denier ; they  are  called  coris  or  cowries,  and  belong 
to  the  Cypraea  genus  of  Linnaeus. 

BIABANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  interior  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

BIACULEATUS,  ill  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Ba- 
listes,  having  two  ventral  fpines.  Bloch.  G-mel.  &c.  This 
is  pifeis  cornutus  of  Willughby.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is 
of  ah  elongated  form,  white,  cinereous  above;  and  rough  to 
the  touch,  being  covered  with  very  fhort,  hirfute,  or  briftly 
hairs.  It  is  a native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and,  from  the  ftruclure 
qf  the  mouth,  is  a voracious  kind,  feeding  probably  on 
marine  worms  and  crabs.  The  Dutch  call  it  Hoorn-vifch  ; 
qnd  the  French,  Bal'fle  a deux  piquans,  in  allufton  to  the 
two  ventral  fpines,  which  conilitute  the  fpecific  character 
of  the  fifh. 

. BI iEUM,  from  oppojition,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  a kind 
of  counter-argument,  whereby  fomething  alleged  for  the 
adverlary  is  retorted  againft  him,  and  made  to  conclude  a 
different  way ; for  inftance,  “ Occidilli,  quia  adftitifti  inter- 
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fedto.™ Imtno  quia  adlliti  interfecto  non  occidi ; nam  ft  id 
effet,  in  fugam  me  conjeciffem.”  “ You  killed  the  perfon, 
becaufe  you  were  found  Handing  by  his  body.”  ( Biceum .) 
“ Rather  I did  not  kill  him,  becaufe  I was  found  Handing 
by  his  body ; fince,  in  the  other  cafe,  I fhould  have  fled 
away.” 

Biceum,  in  the  Grecian  Laws,  was  an  a ft  ion  brought 
againft  thofe  who  ravifhed  women,  or  ufed  violence  to  any 
man’s  perfon.  Potter,  Archaeol.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 

Biceum  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  faline  or  fea-wine,  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  various  diforders.  It  was  made  of 
grapes  gathered  a little  before  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  fun; 
then  prefled,  the  juice  put  up  in  calks,  and  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  fea-water  ; though  Diofcorides  feems  to 
deferibe  it  as  made  of  grapes  lleeped  in  fea-water,  and  then 
■ preffed.  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  p.  75. 

BIAFAR,  or  Biafra,  in  Geography,  a populous  and 
powerful  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituate  weft  of  Medra  and  eaft 
and  fouth-ealt  of  Benin,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  ; and  extending  beyond  the!  fourth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Guiena.  It 
has  a capital  of  the  fame  name ; and  the  bay  on  its  coaft  is 
called  the  bight  of  Biafra.  The  natives  of  this  country,  the 
interior  of  which  is  little  known,  are  idolaters,  and  much 
addifted  to  magic.  They  are  faid  to  be  zealous  in  their 
worffiip,  and  to  facrifice  their  children  to  the  devil.  Biafra. 
is  alfo  a finall  diftritt  of  Africa,  extending  along  the  fea- 
coafl,  S.S.E.  of  the  river  Gambia,  over-againft  the  Hands 
of  Biffagos. 

BIAFORA,  in  the  Cujloms  of  the  Middle  Age , a form  of 
cry,  or  alarm  to  arms  ; on  the  hearing  whereof,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  or  villages  were  to  Hue  forth,  andxittend  their 
prince.  The  word  feems  originally  from  Gafcony  ; and  the 
Italians  even  now,  on  a fudden  infurreftion  of  the  people, 
commonly  cry,  Via  fora,  by  an  ufual  change  of  the  letter 
B into  V. 

BIAGIO,  St.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  3J 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Nicaftro. — Alfo,  a town  in  the  fame  king- 
dom, in  the  county  of  Moliie,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Molile. 

BIA.TOS,  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hand  of  Borneo  are  difciuguiffied.  They  are  laid  to  offe* 
facrifices  of  fweet-feented  wood  to  one  fupreme  beneficent 
deity,  and  tliefe  fentiments  of  piety  are  accompanied  by 
laudable  morals.  See  Banjermassing  and  Borneo. 

BIALA,  a part  of  Pruffian  Silefia,  in  the  circle  of  Zulz. 
— Alfo,  a final!  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lithuania,  belonging 
to  Pruffia,  feated  on  the  government  of  Johannefburg,  which 
obtained  its  privileges  in  1722. — Alfo,  a town  and  river  of 
Poland,  which  runs  into  the  Viftula,  S.W.  of  Graco-w.  N. 
lat.  49°  52'.  E.  long.  1 90  20'. 

BIALACERKIEW,  a fmall  town  of  Poland-,  the 
Ukrain,  feated  on  the  Rofs,  a river  of  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Dnieper;  diftant  6p 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Kiov.  Here  the  Tartars  were  entirely 
defeated  in  1626. 

BIALAGRQDKO,  a fmall  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiov,  feated  on  the  Irpian,  14  miles  S.W.  :of 
Kiov. 

BIALLA,  or  •Blala,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Brzefk  or  Birfetfk,  16  miles  S.W.  of  Brz&fkor  Bir- 
fetfk.  N.  lat.  520  10'.  E.  long.  .-30  25'. 

BIALLISTOCK,  or  Bialystok,  a neat  and  well- 
built  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Podalachia,  north 
of  Bielfk,  in  N.  lat.  53  ’’5'.  E.  long.  230  32'.  The  ft  rests 
are  broad,  and  the  houfes,  which  arc  in  general  plaflered, 
ftand  detached  at  uniform  diftances.  The  fuperior  neatnefs 
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t> f this  town  is  owing  to  the  illuftrious  family  of  Branifki, 
v/'nofe  palace  adjoins  the  town,  and  who  have  contributed 
to  ornament  their  place  of  refiderce.  This  palace  is  a large 
building,  in  the  Italian  tafte,  and,  on  account  of  its  magni- 
ficence, generally  called  the  Verfaiiles  of  Poland.  It  was 
formerly  only  a royal  hunting  feat,  but  given  by  John 
Cafinir,  together  with  Balhltcck,  and  other  eitates,  to  Czar- 
nielki,  a general  highly  diftinguifhed  by  his  victories  over 
the  Swedes,  wl>.en  Poland  was  nearly  crulhed  by  her  enemies. 
Czaruieiki  left  one  daughter,  who  married  Branifki,  the 
father  of  the  late  great  general,  and  conveyed  the  eliate  into 
that  famdy. 

BIALOBOXY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lemberg,  48  miles  S.W.  of  Lemberg. 

BIANA,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  20  leagues  from  Agra, 
which  was  formerly  a large  city,  and  included  Agra  among 
its  dependencies.  The  town  is  Hill  confiderable,  and  con- 
tains many  large  Hone  houfes.  It  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  a powerful  rajah  ; but  his  principal  city  and  fort 
were  feated  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  and  the  prefent 
town  was  only  a fuburb.  The  whole  ridge  of  the  hill  is 
covered  with  the  remains  of  large  buildings,  among 
which,  the  moll  remarkable  is  a fort,  called  “ Bijey-Mun- 
der,”  containing  a lofty  pillar  of  Hone,  called  “ Bheemlat,” 
or  the  Tealeror  oilman’s  lat  or  HafF.  This  pillar  is  confpi- 
cuous  at  a great  diftance.  The  town  and  diftrid!  now  be- 
long to  “ Ramjaht  Sing,”  the  rajah  of  Bhirtpoor.  This 
place  is  famous  for  its  excellent  indigo.  N.  lat.  261  20'. 
E.  long.  770. 

BIANCA,  La,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  12  miles  N.E.  of 
Bova. 

' Bianca,  Ital.  for  the  note  in  mufic,  which  we  denomi- 
nate a minim  : and  the  Fr.  une  Handle.  This,  though  now 
almoH  the  longelf  note  in  ufe,  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago,  was  the  (horteft.  See  Time-Table,  and  Musical 
Characters. 

BIANCHI,  Francisco,  called  II  Frari , in  Biography, 
an  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  at  Modena,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  the  celebrated  Antonio  Correggio.  His  colouring 
was  delicately  fine,  his  attitudes  graceful,  and  his  invention 
wry  grand.  Plis  works  poffefied  an  afionilhing  beauty,  and 
are  prized  as  highly  as  even  thofe  of  Correggio.  Pie  died 
in  15  o.  Pilkington. 

Bianchi,  Peter,  a painter  of  the  Roman  fchool,  was 
born  in  Rome  in  1694,  and  united  with  his  talents  as  a 
painter  the  aecomplifhments  of  literature.  He  painted  hif- 
torical fubjects,  portraits,  rural  and  naval  feenes,  animals, 
plants,  and  flowers,  in  frefco,  oil,  and  diftemper.  His  re- 
putation caufed  him  to  be  employed  in  painting  a picture 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  is  Paid  to  have  been  a fevere 
judge  of  his  own  performances,  and  to  have  deltrcyed  many 
of  his  works  after  They  were  finilhed,  becanfe  they  did  not 
pleafe  him.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1739.  Encyclopedic. 

Bianchi,  John  Baptist,  born  at  Turin,  Sept.  12th, 
1681,  of  an  ancient  and  refpedtable  family.  After  being 
educated  with  the  greateft  care,  and  under  the  abler!  mailers 
at  home,  he  was  feut  early  to  the  univerfity,  and  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  his  fludies,  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  admitted 
dottor  in  medicine,  and  was  foon  after  made  phyfician  to 
the  -hofpital,  a iituation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified ; 
for  being  fond  of  anatomical  purfuits,  he  had  here  ojiportu- 
ivity,  from  the  number  of  fubjefts  a large  eftablifhment  of 
that  kind  neceflarily  furnifhed,  of  diflefting  and  examining 
the  human  body  at  every  age,  and  labouring  under  every 
fpecies  of  (life  ale  or  deformity.  Pie  had  the  happinefs  alfo 
of  finding  his  talents  properly  eftimated  by  his  brethren, 


and  his  labours  rewarded,  as  he  was  advanced  to  be  public 
teacher  of  anatomy  at  Turin,  where  his  fovereign  built  for 
him,  in  the  year  1715,  a fpacious  and  convenient  amphi- 
theatte.  He  alfo  read  ledtures  in  philofophy,  in  pharmacy, 
chemiftry,  and  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  Thele  honours 
were  not  however  entirely  without  alloy,  as  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  his  do<?crines  cenfured  by  Morgagni,  and 
by  Plaller,  and  even  the  exiftence  of  fome  parts  he  fuppofed 
he  had  difeovered,  difputed.  The  principal  of  his  works  are 
“ PI i iloria  hepatica,  leu  de  hepatis  ftrudfura,  ufibus,  et  mor- 
bis,”  1710,  8vo.  Morgagni  has  publifhed  fome  fevere 
ftridtures  on  this  work,  in  his  “ Aaverfaria  Anatomica.”  It 
has  palled,  however,  through  feveral  editions,  and  in  1725, 
was  repubhfhed  in  two  vols.  4to.  with  figures.  “ Lucius 
lacrymales  novi,  eorum  ufus,  morbi,  curationes,”  4to.  1715. 
alfo  cenfured  by  Morgagni.  “ Storia  de  monllro,  di  due 
corpi,”  8vo.  1749,  the  moil  laboured  and  perfedt,  Haller 
fays,  of  all  his  works.  He  wrote  alfo  an  hillory  of  the 
generation  of  man,  with  figures,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
delineate  the  foetus  in  its  different  ftages,  but  the  figures, 
Haller  fays,  are  principally  factitious.  Many  of  his  differ- 
tations  are  inferted  by  Mangeti  in  his  “ Theatrum  Anato- 
micum.”  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et  Chirurg.  Eloy.  Did.  Hilt. 

Bianchi,  John,  born  at  Rimini,  Jan.  3,  1693.  After  re- 
ceiving a liberal  education,  he  went  to  Bologna,  where,  in 
1719,  he  was  admitted  dodtor  in  medicine.  Returning  the 
following  year  to  Rimini,  he  pradtifed  medicine  there  with 
fuccefs  for  many  years.  He  revived  the  academy  of  Lynxes, 
a philofophical  fociety,  collecting  the  members  together  at 
firft  at  his  own  houfe.  In  gratitude  for  this,  a medal  was 
{truck,  with  his  figure  on  the  face,  and  on  the  reverie,  a 
lynx,  with  the  motto  “ Linceis  reflitutis.”  Plis  works  are 
various,  of  which  the  principal  are  “ A Treatife  on  the 
Cataradt,”  4to.  1720,  in  Italian.  “ Epiitola  anatomica,  ad 
Jofephum  Putaeum,”  410.  1726.  “ De  monftris,  et  rebus 

monftrofis,”  4to.  1749,  and  in  1751,  an  account  of  an  im- 
poitume  of  the  right  hemifi  here  of  the  brain,  occafioning 
paralyfis  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  body.  Eloy.  Lift. 
Hill. 

BIANCHINI,  Francis,  a mathematician  and  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Verona,  Dec.  13,  1662,  and  devoting  him- 
felf  to  the  church,  became  a dodtor  in  theology,  anddiltin- 
guilhed  by  his  unfeigned  piety.  But  his  principal  celebrity 
was  acquired  by  his  literary  and  fcientific  performances. 
In  early  life  he  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  aca- 
demy of  the  “ A'letofoli,”  or  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  his  Hudies  rendered  it  confiderable  fervice.  His 
literary  reputation  attracted  that  notice  to  which  the  rank 
of  his  family  alfo  in  fome  meaftire  entitled  him.  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  afterwards  pope  Alexander  VIII.,  appointed  him 
his  librarian  ; and  he  was  promoted  firft  to  the  dignity  of 
canon  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rotunda,  and  alfo 
to  that  of  St.  Laurence,  in  Damafo.  He  was  alfo  fecretnry 
to  the  congregation  for  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  to  which 
office  he  was  nominated  by  pope  Clement  XI.  The  fenate 
created  him  one  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  after  his  death 
the  citizen^  of  Verona  placed  his  bull  in  their  cathedral.  He 
died  of  the  dropfy,  March  2,  1729,  with  a character  diftin- 
guiffied  for  the  benevolence  and  candour  cf  his  manners,  as 
well  as  for  his  piety  and  univerfal  learning.  Fontenelle 
honoured  his  memory  with  an  eloge,  as  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  Plis  firft  work 
was  “ An  Univerfal  Hillory,”  on  a new  plan,  ferving  to 
give  perfpicuity  to  the  chronological  diftribution.  The 
firft  part  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1697,  under  the  title 
of  “ La  Utoria  Univerfale  provata  con  monumenti  et  figu- 
rata  con  Simboli  de  gli  Autichi.”  It  extends,  from  the 
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creation  of  the  world,  to  the  deftrudlion  of  the  great  A (Ty- 
rian empire,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  mauftry  of 
refearch,  and  ingenuity  of  difquifition  with  regard  to  the 
genuine  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  fucceeding  parts 
were  never  written.  On  occafion  of  the  reform  of  the  ca- 
lendar, Bianchini  wrote  two  learped  and  fcientific  treatifes 
published  in  1703,  and  entitled  44  De  Calendario  et  Cyclo 
Caefaris  ac  de  canone  Pafchali  Sancli  Hippolyti  Martyris, 
Diflertationes  duse.”  Of  his  aftro'nomical  Skill  and  labour 
in  tracing  the  meridian  line,  in  the  church  of  the  Chartreux 
at  Rome,  he  publiihed  an  account  in  a differtation  “ De 
nummo  et  gnomone  Clementino.”  In  1727,  he  publiihed 
“ Camera  ed  Infcrizioni  Sepolcrati  di  Liberti,  Servi  ed  Of- 
ficial: della  Cafa  di  Augufto,  &c.”  on  occafion  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  a fubterra-nepus  fepulchral  building,  in  17 26,  on 
the  Appian  way.  His  obfervations  on  V enus  were  publiihed 
in  1728,  under  the  title  of  “ Hefperi  et  Phoipbori  Nova 
Phenomena,  five  Obfervationes  circa  Planetam  Veneris.” 
The  refults  of  his  obfervations  on  the  rotation  of  Venus, 
and  the  poiition  of  its  axes,  though  very  interefting  to  aftro- 
nomers  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  have  not,  however, 
been  confirmed  by  thofe  of  a later  date,  made  by  Herfchel 
and  Schroeter,  with  inflruments  of  much  greater  power 
than  any  which  were  known  in  his  time,  and  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfactions.  The  caufe  of  this  difference 
has  not  yet  been  afeertaiued,  and  deferves  inveftigation. 
(See  Venus.)  Bianchini  was  employed  for  eight  years  in 
preparatory  meafures  for  tracing  a meridian  line  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy,  but  his  death  prevented  the  commence- 
ment of  this  enterprile.  His  edition  of  44  Anaftafrus’s  Lives 
of  the  Popes,”  in  4 vols.  folio,  with  notes,  differtations,  pre- 
faces, &c.  difplays  much  genius  and  erudition  ; but  it  is 
faid  to  abound  with  typographical  errors.  He  left  an  un- 
edited differtation  in  Latin,  on  the  three  kinds  of  mufical 
inftruments  of  the  ancients,  trhich  was  publiihed  at  Rome 
1742,  in  4to.,  under  the  following  title  : “ Francifci  Bian- 
chini Veroneniis  utriufque  ligaaturae'  referer.darii,  & prelati 
domeftici,  de  tribus  generibus  inftrumentorum  mulicse  ve- 
terum  organicse  differtatio.”  In  dividing  ancient  mufical 
inftruments  into  three  claffes,  namely,  wind  inftruments, 
ftringed  inftruments,  and  inftruments  of  percufiton,  the  firft 
clafs  includes  flutes,  trumpets,  horns,  the  fyrinx,  and  hy- 
draulicou  ; the  fecond,  the  monochord,  the  iyra  trichordis, 
tetrachordum,  the  feven-ftringed  lyre,  thechelya,  the  cithara, 
pfaltery,  harp.  See.  ; the  third  clafc  comprifes  the  tym- 
panum, cymbalum,  crotalum,  lift-rum,  and  the  tintinnabuium. 
Of  all  thefe,  the  author  has  given  deferiptions  and  repre- 
fentations  well  engraven  on  plates.  Fontenelle  Eloge  des 
Academiciens.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hift. 

BLANDRATE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  Novarefe,  6 miles  N.W  of  Novara. 

BIANDRONA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
15  miles  W.S.W,  of  Como. 

BIANOR,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Papilio,  nearly 
allied  to  P . Paris,  and  a native  alfo  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  wings  are  above  and  beneath  of  the  fame  black  colour, 
with  five  rufous  lunules  on  the  pofterior  pair.  Fabricius,  &c. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  a diftintl  fpecies  from 
Paris  ; perhaps  only  a fexual  difference. 

BIAR,  a fmail  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  feated  on  a 
river  which  runs  into  the  Eld  a,  on  the  confines  of  New 
Caftile.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  honey,  which  is  di- 
flinguifhed  by  its  whitenefs  and  folidity,  unaffefted  by  any 
change  of  weather  3 affiant  two  leagues  eaft  of  Viilena. 

BIARCHUS,  formed  from  /3» c;,  anhon.a,  viPuals,  and 
chief,  aa  officer  in  the  court  cf  the  emperors  o£-Con- 


ftantinople,  intrufted  with  the  care  and  infpediion  of  thepro- 
vifions  of  the  fpldiery.  The  biarchus  was  the  fame  with 
what  the  Latins  call  pmfethis  annotate . His  fun&ion  was 
called  biatyhia  ; by  the  Latins  prefetlura  rei  cibaria.  Pie 
belonged  to  the  fcholia  ageatium  in  rebus.  See  Agentes. 

BIARMIA,  in  Geography,  a name  given  by  the  Scandi- 
navian navigators,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  whole  country 
between  the  White  fea  and  the  Ural.  See  Permia. 

BIARUM,  in  Botany,  a name  by  which  the  people  of 
Egypt  at  this  time  call  the  root  of  the  nilufar,  or  faba 
JEgyptia,  growing  on  the  Nile. 

BIAS,  or  Biass,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  ten- 
dency or  propenfity  of  a thing  towards  one  fide  more  than 
the  other  ; particularly  the  deviation  of  a body,  or  a plane, 
from  its  rectilinear  courfe,  or  its  level.  See  Inclination. 
It  fignifies  alfo  the  inclination  of  a per  foil’s  mind  to  one 
thing  more  than  to  another.  The  word  is  French,  biais. 


which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Bias  of  a bowl,  is  a piece  of  lead  put  into  one  fide,  to 
load  and  make  it  incline  towards  that  fide. 

Bias,  in  Biography,  one  of  the  feveu  wife  men  of  Greece, 
was  a native  of  Priene,  in  Ionia,  and  flourifned  in  the  reign  of 
Alyattes  II.  king  of  Lydia,  about  608,  according  to  fonie, 
but  according  to  Blair’s  tables,  about  565  years  before  Chriit. 
He  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  his  wifdom,  but 
by  his  generofity  and  public  fpirit,  and  for  thefe  qualities 
held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  his  countrymen.  Alyattes 
was  obliged  by  a ftratagem  of  his  contrivance  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  his  native  town,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
diilrefs  by  famine.  He  firft  fent  two  fattened  mules  into 
the  enemy’s  camp  ; and  the  king,  obferving  with  aftonilh- 
ment  their  good  condition,  fent  deputies  into  the  city  under 
a pretence  of  offering  terms  of  peace,  but  with  a real  inten- 
tion of  obferving  the  ftate  of  the  town  and  of  the  people. 
Bias,  fufpeiting  their  defign,  ordered  the  granaries  to  be 
filled  with  large  heaps  of  fand,  and  thefe  heaps  to  be  covered 
with  corn  ; upon  which,  when  the  deputies  returned,  and 
reported  the  plenty  of  provifion  with  which  the  city  was 
furnilhed,  the  king  no  longer  demurred,  but  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  raifed  the  fie  ge  As  an  inftance  of  his  genero- 
fity, it  is  related  of  him,  that  when  feveral  young  female 
captives  were  brought  from  Meffene  to  Priene,  he  redeemed 
them,  educated  them  as  his  own  daughters,  and  then  re- 
ftored  them  with  a dowry  to  their  parents.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  low  eftimation  in  which  he  held  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
compared  with  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  it  is  faid,  that 
when  Priene  was  once  threatened  with  a fiege,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  leaving  it,  loaded  with  their  moil  valuable  ef- 
fects, Bias  took  no  pains  to  preferve  any  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, alleging  as  a reafon  of  his  conduct  to  one  who  ex- 
preffed  his  furprife  at  it,  “ I carry  all  my  treafures  with 
me.”  The  following  maxims  of  wifdom  are  aferibed  to 
him.  44  It  is  a proof  of  a weak  and  difordered  mind  to  de- 
fire impoffibilities.”  “ The  greateft  infelicity  is  not  to  be 
able  to  endure  misfortunes  patiently.”  “ Great  minds 
alone  can  fupport  a fudden  reverfe  of  fortune.”  44  The  moil 
pleafant  ftate  is  to  be  always  gaining.”  44  Be  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  miferies  of  others.”  44  If  you  are  handfome,  do 
handfome  things  ; if  deformed,  fupply  the  defeats  of  nature 
by  your  virtues.”  44  Be  flow  in  undertaking,  but  refolute 
in  executing.”  44  Praife  not  a worthlefs  man  for  the  fake  of 
bis  wealth.”  44  Whatever  good  you  do,  or  do  all  the  good 
you  can,  and  aferibe  the  glory  of  it  to  the  gods.”  44  X.ay 
in  wifdom  as  the  ilore  for  your  journey  from  youth  to  old 
age,  for  it  is  the  molt  certain  poffeffion.**  44  Many  men 
are  difhoneft  3 therefore  love  your  friend  with  caution,  f >r 
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he  may  hereafter  become  your  enemy.”  Bias  is  affected  to 
have  written  more  than  coco  verfes  concerning  Ionia.  His 
death  was  no  lefs  honourable  than  affefting  ; for  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  a grandfon,  while  he  was  pleading  a caufe 
for  a friend.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  i.  82.  Val.  Max.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
vii.  2.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  v.  c.  11.  Cicer.  de  Amicit.  e.  60. 
Plut.  Conv.  vii.  Ariftot.  Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  1 3.  Stobams  Serm. 
28.  Brucker’s  Phil,  by  Enf.  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

Bias,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio  (Pleb.  Rur.), 
that  inhabits  Cayenne.  The  wings  are  entire  black,  gloffed 
with  blue ; beneath  brown,  with  a white  polterior  margin. 
Fabricius. 

BIASI,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Principato  Citra,  15  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Policaftro. 

BIATHANATI,  (3ia5avo1oi,  from  /5i«,  violence , and 
Savabx,  death ; the  fame  with  filicides,  or  thofe  who  kill 
•themfelves. 

BIB,  in  Ichthyology , the  Engliih  name  of  a fiih  of  the 
Gadus  tribe,  called  luficus  by  Linnaeus. 

BIBAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  Bahira, 
the  refidence  of  a kiafchef.  Once  a week,  on  Monday,  a 
fair  for  camels  and  other  cattle  is  held  in  the  fields  adjoining 
to  this  place. 

BIBBONA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
50  miles  north  of  Arezzo. 

BIBBS,  Bibs,  or  Brackets,  in  Naval  Architecture,  are 
made  of  elm  plank,  and  bolted  to  the  hounds  of  mails,  as  flip- 
porters  to  the  treitle  trees.  They  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  thick,  and  nine  elevenths  of  the  hounds  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  fix  fifteenths  their  length.  The  after  edge 
is  firft  lined  flraight,  and  the  upper  part  fquare  from  that, 
and  the  fore  part  tapered  by  a moulding  to  lour  or  fix  inches 
•of  breadth  at  the  lower  ends.  The  after  edge  is  fayed  on  the 
cheeks,  and  the  upper  part  again!!  the  under  fide  of  the  treble 
trees  on  the  fore  fide  ot  the  mail:  viz.  In  the  middle  of  the 
after  edge,  fet  lip  one  inch  and  a half,  and  line  ftraight  from 
that  to  nothing  at  the  lower  end,  which  makes  a butt  in 
the  middle ; then  place  the  bibbs  on  He  mail,  their  thick- 
nefs  within  the  fides  of  the  cheeks,  and  their  upper  parts  to 
the  outiide  of  the  treble  trees;  then  let  one  inch  and  a 
-half  be  raced  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  bibbs  upon  the  cheeks, 
and  the  wood  taken  out  to  that  depth,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
•the-  bibbs,  that  they  may  bed  firm  therein  ; they  are  then 
bolted  edgeways  through  the  cheeks  with  four  bolts 
driven  from  the  fore  fide  and  clenched  on  a ring  on  the 
aft-fide.  The  bolts  are  to  be  in  diameter  from  one  inch  to 
•feven  eighths,  or  three  quarters  in  fmall  blips’  malls,  and 
only  three  in  number.  The  lower  end  of  the  bibb  is  rounded 
■off  to  the  im  face  of  the  cheek,  and  the  edges  chamfered. 

BIBEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Periia,  in  the  Irak 
Agenii,  140  milws  eab  of  Ifpahan. 

Biben,  otherwife  called  Pitfchan,  and  in  Latin  Pcderta, 
or  Petlna,  a town  of  Carnicla,  ieated  in  a very  fertile  fpot, 
on  a high  mountain;  and  the  fee  of  a biff.op,  to  whofe 
jurifdiction  belong  two  towns  and  eleven  villages,  in  which 
are  fourteen  pariihes,  fuffragan  to  the  prelate  of  Gorz. 

BIBER,  a town  or  village  of  Germany,  iri  the  circle  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  die  electorate  of  Mentz,  and  prefedturate 
of  Steinheim,  5 miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Francfort  on  the  Main. 
This  is  one  of  eleven  villages  which  are  poifeffed  in  common 
of  a wood  named  the  “ Biber  Mark.”  At  Biber,  all  things 
relating  to  it  are  managed  by  the  bieriffs  of  the  Mark:  and 
before  the  village,  under  a great  lime-tree,  lies  the  bieriff’s 
bench,  where  the  Mark  court  is  fenced  in,  and  tranfgreffors 
are  openly  cited  and  punibied. 


Biber,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Ridinger,  &c.  to 
the  heaver,  cajlor fiber.  J^innams. 

Biber,  Henry  John  Francis,  in  Biography,  vice-c’na- 
pel-maber  to  the  archbiihop  of  Salzburg,  feems  to  have  been 
the  greatei!  performer  on  the  violin  ot  the  17th  century. 
Baltzar  from  Lubec,  about  tfie  middle  of  that  century,  had 
fo  attoniihed  the  Oxonians  by  his  execution -on  the  violin, 
that  according  to  Ant.  Wood,  Dr.  Wilton,  the  nuific  pro- 
feffor,  after  hearing  him,  tlooped  down  to  examine  his  teet, 
whether  they  were  not  cloven;  that  is,  “ wdietherhe  was  a 
devil,  or  not,  becaufe  his  performance  was  beyond  the  facul- 
ties of  man.”  But  if  we  may  now-  judge  of  his  performance 
by  his  compofiiions  that  are  ilill  extant,  it  was  very  inferior 
to  that  ot  Biber,  who  publiihed  in  1681,  folos  for  a violin 
and  bafe,  the  mot!  difficult  and  Lhe  moil  fanciful  of  any 
mufic  of  the  fame  period.  One  of  the  folos  is  written  on 
three  feparate  ftaves,  as  if  a fcore  for  two  violins  and  a bafe  ; 
but  t he  trebles  are  to  be  played  in  double  flops.  Others 
are  played  in  different  tunings  of  fourths  and  fifths,  as  fora 
treble  viol.  A fecond  work  by  this  mufician,  intitled fidici- 
num  facro  profanum,  confifts  of  twelve  fonatas  in  four  and  five 
parts,  to  be  played  on  three  inftruments  ; and  a third,  har- 
monia  artificiofo  ariofa,  publiihed  at  N uremberg,  coniiiting  of 
pieces  in  feven  parts,  to  be  played  on  three  inftruments.  In 
this  lail  work  he  is  ftyled  Dapfier.  In  knowledge  of  the 
finger-board,  double  itops,  and  ufe  of  the  bow,  as  well  as 
competition,  he  ieems  to  have  iurpaffed  all  preceding 
violiiiifts. 

BiBERACH,  in  Geography,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  fituate  in  a valley,  watered 
by  the  Riels,  near  the  Danube.  The  magiftrates  and  peo- 
ple are  partly  proteftants  and  partly  catholics;  and  the 
church,  ns  well  as  the  hofpital,  are  common  to  both.  The 
treaty  of  Weitphalia  requires  that  it  fhouid  have  as  many 
catholics  as  Lutherans  in  the  fenate.  It  is  governed,  as  to 
its  offices,  like  the  city  of  Augfburg.  It  has  a large  manu- 
facture of  fuftians.  ,The  number  ot  houfes  is  eftimated  at 
900,  of  inhabitants  at  6,6oo,  and  of  burghers  at  900.  This 
city  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known  in  the  year  751,  under 
Pepin.  By  the  plan  of  indemnities  agreed  upon  by  France 
and  Ruffia,-this  imperial  town  was  conceded  to  the  margrave 
of  Baden.  N.lat.  48”  4'.  E.  long.  io°  2'. 

BIBERSTEIN,  a fmall  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Aar. 
N.  lat.  47’  17'.  E.  long.  7 76', — Alfo,  a bailliwick,  with 
a cattle,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  biihopric  of 
Fulda,  8 miles  eait  of  Fulda. 

BIBIENA,  Bernardo  Da,  Cardinal,  whofe  proper 
name  was  Do  vizi,  or  Divizio,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  fa- 
mily at  Bibiena,  in  the  Cefentine,  in  1470,  and  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  family  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  cardinal  John,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  exile  and  lerved  with  affedlion  and 
fidelity.  At  Rome  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  pope  Julius 
II.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  fome  concerns  of  import- 
ance, and  by  whom  his  ferviccs  were  approved.  On  the 
death  of  Julius,  he  artfully  perluaded  the  cardinals,  that  his 
mailer,  though  only  36  years  of  age,  was  not  likely  to  live 
long,  and  by  this  artifice  obtained  his  election.  Leo  was 
not  infeniible  of  his  obligations,  and  made  him  his  firft;  trea- 
surer, arid  in  1513,  cardinal.  In  the  direction  of  the  works 
of  the  holy  houfe  of  Loretto,  in  which  he  was  employed, 
he  encoiiraged  men  of  literature,  and  engaged  the  belt  art- 
iils,  particularly  Raphael.  ^ Leo  alio  deputed  him  as  legate 
to  the  pontifical  army  againft  the  duke  of  Urbino,  then  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  afterwards,  in  1518,  to  Fran- 
cis I. 
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el?  I.  king  of  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  a crufade 
againft  the  Turks.  On  this  occaiion  he  was  received  with 
very  marked  diftindlion  at  Paris,  though  the  event  of  the 
journey  proved  fatal  to  him.  It  h^sbeen  generally  fuppofed, 
that  having  a view  to  fucceed  Leo  in  the  papal  iee,  he  had 
obtained  the  promife  of  Francis’s  fupport  ; and  that  Leo, 
being  apprized  of  his  ambition,  took  him  off  by  poifon  ; or 
perhaps,  the  difpleafure  of  the  pope  might  fo  much  affeCt 
him  as  to  occafion  a fit  of  illnefs,  which  proved  mortal  in 
November  1520. 

Bibiena  is  diftinguifhed  in  the  hiftory  of  literature  as  a 
polite  writer,  and  particularly  as  the  author  op  a celebrated 
comedy  called  “ Calandra.”  This  was  the  lirft  comedy 
written  in  profe  in  the  Italian  language,  or  at  lead;  the  firft 
that  obtained  any  considerable  degree  of  popularity  ; and  it 
is  ftill  efteemed  as  one  of  the  bell  productions  of  the  age, 
though  the  wit  is  not  free  from  indelicacy,  and  many  paf- 
fages  of  it  are  copied  from  Plautus.  It  was  reprefented  in 
a very  magnificent  manner  at  Urbino,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  The  ablors  were  young  men  of  rank,  and  the  au- 
thor is  faid  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  training  the  courtiers 
to  dramatic  exercifes,  which  were  performed  under  the  occa- 
fional  iulpedtion  of  Leo,  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
Gen.  Biog. 

Bibiena,  Ferdin ando-Galli,  a celebrated  painter  and 
architect,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1657  ; and  loiing  his  fa- 
ther when  very  young,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Carlo  Cignani,  who,  obferving  his  tafle  for  architecture,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  inftrubtion  of  Paradoffo,  Aldrovandini, 
and  Manini,  the  bed  mailers  of  that  period  for  perfpeblive 
and  arclutebture.  In  confequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
Cignani,  he  was  patronifed  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  who 
employed  him  in  executing  a variety  of  decorations,  and 
fettled  upon  him  an  annual  penfion.  For  the  dukes  of  Par- 
ma, he  painted  the  fcenes  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  in 
1685;  for  Thalejlris  in  love  with  Alexander,  1693;  for 
Demctrio  tiranfio,  1694  ; for  Eraclea , 1 700  ; and  for  I riva/i 
generofi , in  1701.  From  Parma  he  went  to  Milan,  where, 
in  1 704,  he  painted  the  fcenes  for  Ly j4na%zone  Corfara,  and 
thence  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  painter  and  ar- 
chitect to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
honoured  and  rewarded.  He  was  the  inventor  of  thofe  won- 
derful and  magnificent  fcenes  which  ftill  decorate  many 
theatres  in  Italy  ; and  publifhed  a hook  of  inftruCtions  for 
embelliftiing  theatres  in  general.  He  alfo  built  fevei'al  palaces, 
was  likewife  an  excellent  machinift,  and  the  foie  inventor  and 
direCtor  of  the  folemn  feitival  machinery  exhibited  for  the 
birth  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  celebrated  at  La  Favor  it  a, 
near  Vienna. 

He  had  a brother,  Francis,  of  equal  genius  and  fame,  and 
two  fons  worthy  cf  fuch  a father.  It  was  Ferdinando  Bibi- 
ena Galli,  who,  quitting  mythology  and  fantaftic  forms, 
gave  true  reprefentations  of  nature  ; rapidity  of  change  ; 
intelligent  difpofition  of  lights,  and  above  all,  that  great  help 
to  illulion,  the  leaving  fomething  to  the  fpeftator’s  imagi- 
nation. At  length  he  loft  his  fight  by  catarabfs  in  his  eyes, 
and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  compofed 
two  volumes  upon  architecture  for  the  inftruCtion  of  young 
perfons.  He  had  feveral  children,  whom  he  educated  to  his 
own  art,  and  a confiderable  number  of  fcholars.  Bibiena 
died  at  Bologna,  as  fome  fay,  in  1741,  and  according  to 
others,  in  1743.  His  eafel  pictures,  exhibit  a noble  and 
elegant  ordonnance,  and  an  uncommonly  beautiful  tone  of 
colour.  His  perfpeftives  have  an  aftonifhing  effeCt  byjudi- 
cious  maffes  of  light  and  fnadow  ; and  the  veftiges  of  mag- 
nificent buildings,  which  he  happily  introduces  irr  his  com- 
pofitions,  add  a richnefs  and  grandeur  to  all  his  performances, 
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Bibiena,  in  Geography,  a market-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  diftrict  of  Cafentii'io. 

BIBIG,  a town  of  Egypt,  two  miles  fouth  of  Feium.. 

BIBIO,  in  Entomology , one  of  the  Fabrician  genera  of 
Antliata,  and  which  in  the  Lianae'an  fyftem  forms  a fec- 
tion  of  the  Musca  genus.  Fabricius  defines  the  genericai 
character  of  Bibio  from  the  fucker,  feelers,  and  antennae. 
The  fucker  confifts  of  three  briftles  and  a flieath  of  a fingle 
valve  ; feelers  very  fhort ; antennse  connected  at  the  bafe, 
and  pointed  at  tlie  tip.  Eut.  Syft.  See  Musca. 

BIBITORY  Muscle.  See  Adductor  Oculi. 

BIBLE,  a book  by  way  of  eminence  fo  called,  contain- 
ing the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament  ; or  the  whole  collection  of  thofe  which  are  re- 
ceived among  Chriftians  as  of  divine  authority. 

The  word  B ble  comes  from  the  Greek  BiCaix,  orBiSTr.v, 
ufed  to  denote  any  book  ; but,  by  way  of  eminence,  applied 
to  the  book  of  Scripture,  which  is  “ the  book,”  or  “ book 
of  books,”  as  being  fuperior  in  excellence  to  all  other  books. 
B tjS/.iov  again  comes  from  <3iS\o  , the  Egyptian  reed,  from 
which  the  ancient  paper  was  procured.  See  Biblus. 

The  word  Bible  leems  to  Be  ufed  in  the  fenfenow  fpecified 
by  Chryfoftom  (In  Col.  H.  9.  tom.  xi.  p.  39  .)  : “I 
therefore  exhort  all  of  you  to  procure  to  yourielves  Bibles.” 
(^ioaib).  If  you  have  nothing  elfe,  take  care  to  have  the 
New  Teftament,  particularly  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
the  Gofpels  for  your  conftant  inftruCtors.  And  Jerom  fays- 
(In  If.  c.  29.  tom.  iii.p.  246. ),  “ that  theScriptures  being  all 
written  by  one  fpirit,  are  one  book.”  Auguftine  alfo  informs. 
11s  (Enarr.  in  Pf.  il.  n.  2.  tom.  iv.fi  “that  fome  called  all 
the  canonical  Scriptures  one  book,  on  account  of  t.  cir  won- 
derful harmony  and  unity  of  defign  throughout.”  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  mode  ot  fpeaking  gradually  introduced 
the  general  ufe  of  the  word  “ Bible”  for  the  whole  col- 
lection of  tlie  Scriptures,  or  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament. 

The  Bible  is  known  by  various  other  appellations,  as  the 
“ Sacred  Books,”  the  “ Infpired  Writings,”  “ Holy  Writ,” 
“ Sacred  Text,”  See.  By  the  Jews  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  Old' 
Teftament,  is  called  “ Mikra,”  that  is,  lefture,  or  reading  j 
by  the  Chriftians  the  Bible,  comprehending  the  Old  and. 
New  Teftament,  is  ufually  denominated  “ Scripture,”  q.  d. 
writing;  fometimes  alfo  the  “ Book  of  God,”  the  “ Ca- 
non,” “ Rule  of  Faith,”  Sec.  Thefe,  and  fimilar  appella- 
tions, are  derived  from  the  opinion  that  has  been  entertained, 
infucceftive  ages,  of  the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  its  importance  and  utility  as  a rule  of  faith  and 
directory  of  condudL  As  it  contains  an  authentic  and  con- 
nected hiftory  of  the  divine  difpenfations  with  regard  to 
mankind;  as  its  lays  claim  to  divine  infpiration  ; as  its  chief 
fubjeft  is  religion  ; and  as  the  doCtrines  it  teaches,  and  the 
duties  it  inculcates,  pertain  to  the  condudt  of  men,  as  ra- 
tional, moral, and  accountable  beings, and  conduceby  theirna- 
tural  influence,  as  well  as  by  a divine  conftffution  and  promife, 
to  their  prefent  and  future  happinefs  ; the  Bible  deferves  to 
be  held  in  high  eftimation,  and  amply  juftifies  the  fenti- 
ments  of  veneration  with  which  it  h\s  been  regarded,  and  the 
pechliar  and  honourable  appellations  by  which  it  has  been 
denominated.  See  the  fequel  of  this  article. 

Tlie  lift  of  the  books  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  called  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  See  Canon.  Thofe  books  that  are 
contained  in  the  catalogue  to  which  the  name  of  canon  has 
been  appropriated,  are  called  canonical,  by  way  of  contradis- 
tinction from  others  called  deutero-canomcal,  apocryphal, 
pfeudo-apocryphal,  Sec.,  which  either  are  not  acknowledged 
as  divine  books,  or  are  rejected  as  heretical  and  fpurious.  See 
Apocryphal*. 
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The  nrfl  canon  or  catalogue  of  the  f&cred  books  was 
made  by  the  Jews ; but  the  original  author  of  it  is  not 
Ltiifadlorily  afcertained.  It  is  certain,  however  that  the 
five  books  or  Mofes,  called  the  Pentateuch,  were  collected 
into  one  body  within  a fhort  time  after  his  death  ; fmce 
Deuteronomy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  abridgment  and  re- 
capitulation oi  the  other  four,  was  laid  in  the  tabernacle 
near  the  ark,  according  to  the  order  which  he  gave  to  the 
Levites  (ch.  xxxi.  v.  24..)  Hence  it  appears  that  the  fir  ft 
canon  of  the  facred  writings  confided  only  of  the  five  books 
oi  Mofes;  for  a further  account  of  which,  fee  Penta- 
teuch. It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  books  were 
added  to  thefe,  till  the  divilion  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  the  Sa- 
maritans acknowledged  no  others.  However,  after  the  time 
of  Moles,  feveral  prophets,  and  other  writers  divinely  in- 
fpived,  compofed  either  the  hi  dory  of  their  own  times,  or 
prophetical  books  and  divine  writings,  or  pfalms  appr  pri- 
nted to  the  praife  of  God.  But  thefe  books  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  collected  into  one  body,  or  cornprifed  under  one 
and  the  fame  canon,  before  the  Babylonifh  captivity.  This 
was  not  done  till  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  about 
which  time  the  Jews  had  a. certain  number  of  books  digelled 
into  a canon,  which  comprehended  none  of  thofe  books  that 
were  written  {’nice  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  The  book  of 
Ecclefiafticus  affords  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  canon  of  the 
facred  books  was  completed  when  that  ttadlwas  compofed; 
for  that  author,  in  chap.  xlix.  having  mentioned  among  the 
famous  men  and  facred  writers,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
adds  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who  follow  thofe  three  in 
the  Jewifh  canon  ; and  from  this  circumftance  we  may  in- 
'fer,  that  the  prophecies  of  thefe  twelve  were  already  collect- 
ed and  digelled  into  one  body.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
was  drawn  up,  fince'he  cites  the  Law  of  Mofes,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Pfalms,  which  are  the  three  kinds  of  bocks 
of  which  thatcanon  is  compofed,  and  which  he  often  ftyies 
“ the  Scripture,”  or  “ the  Holy  Scripture.”  Matt.  xxi. 
42.  xxii.  29.  xxvi.  54.  John,  v.  39.  Thisfhews  that  they 
were  diftinguifhed  from  others,  and  formed  a feparate  body. 
The  perfon  who  compiled  this  canon  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  Ezra.  According  to  the  invariable  tradition  of  Jews  and 
Chrillians,  the  honour  is  afcribed  to  him  of  having  collected 
together  and  perfected  a complete  edition  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  original  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  carefully 
preferved  in  the  fide  of  the  ark,  and  had  been  probably  in- 
troduced with  the  ark  into  the  temple  at  Jerufalem.  After 
having  been  concealed  in  the  dangerous  days  of  the  idolatrous 
kings  of  Judah,  and  particular fy In  the  impious  reigns  of 
Manaffeh  and  Amon,  it  was  found  in  the  days  of  Jofiah, the 
fucceeding  prince,  by  Hilkiah  the  prieft,  in  the  temple. 
Prideaux  fays,  that  during  the  preceding  reigns,  the  book 
of  the  Law  was  fo  d'ellroyed  and  loll,  that,  betides  this  copy 
of  it,  there  was  then  no  other  to  be  obtained.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  he  adds,  that  the  furprife  manifefted  by  Hilkiah,  on  the 
difeovery  of  it,  and  the  grief  exp  relied  by  Joliah  when  he 
heard  it  read,  plainly  fhew  that  neither  of  them  had  feen  it 
before.  Upon  this,  the  pious  king  ordered  copies  to  be 
written  out  from  this  original,  and  to  be  difperfed  among  the 
people.  2 Kings,  xxii.  8 — 13.  2 Chron.  xxxiv.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Kennicott  fuppofes,  that  long  before  this 
time,  there  were  feveral  copies  of  the  Law  in  Ifrael,  during 
the  reparation  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  that  there  were  fome 
copies  of  it  likewife  among  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
particularly  in  the  hands  of  the  prophets,  priefts,  and  Le- 
vites;  and  that  by  the  iaftrudtion  and  authority  of  thefe 
MSS.,  the  various  ferviees  in  the  temple  were  regulated, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  good  kings  of  Judah.  He  adds, 
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that  the  furprife  expreffed  by  Jofiah  and  the  people,  at  his 
reading  the  copy  found  by  Hilkiah,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  adverting  to  the  hiftory  of  the  -preceding  reigns,  and  by 
recollecting  what  a very  idolatrous  king  Manaffeh  had  been 
for  55  years,  and  that  lie  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclina- 
tion to  dellroy  the  copies  of  the  Law,  if  they  had  not  been 
fecreted  by  the  fervants  of  God.  The  Law,  after  being  fo 
long  concealed,  would  be  unknown  almoil  to  all  the  Jews  ; 
and  thus  the  folemn  reading  of  it  by  Joliah  would  awaken 
his  own  and  the  people’s  earned  attention  ; more  elpecially, 
as  the  copy  produced  was  probably  the  original  written  by 
Mofes.  From  this  time  copies  of  the  Law  were  exten- 
fively  multiplied  among  the  people  ; and  though  within  a 
few  years,  the  autograph,  or  original  copy  of  the  Law,  was 
burnt  with  the  city  and  temple  by  the  Babylonians,  yet 
many  copies  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  of  all  the 
other  facred  writings,  were  circulated  in  the  hands  of  private 
perfons,  who  carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity. 
It  is  certain  that  Daniel  had  a copy  of  the  Ploly  Scriptures 
with  him  at  Babylon  ; for  he  quotes  the  Law,  and  mentions 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Dan.  ix.  u.  13.  ix.  2.  It 
appears  alfo,  from  the  fixth  chapter  of  Ezra,  and  from  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  that  copies  of  the  Law  were  dif- 
perfed among  the  people.  It  is  unneceffary,  therefore,  to 
fuppofe,  with  fome  of  the  ancient  fathers,  fueh  as  Tertuliian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Bafil,  & c.  that  Ezra  rellored  the 
Scriptures  by  a divine  revelation,  after  they  had  been  loll 
and  deitroyed  in  the  Babylonifn  captivity.  For  this  opi- 
nion they  had  no  other  authority  than  the  fabulous  relation 
which  occurs  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Second  apocry- 
phal book  of  Efdras  ; a book  too  abfnrd  for  the  Roman* 
ills  themfelves  to  admit  into  their  canon.  The  whole  which 
Ezra  did  may  be  comprized  in  the  following  particulars. 
He  colledled  as  many  copies  of  the  facred  writings  as  he 
could  find,  and  compared  them  together,  and  out  of  them 
all,  formed  one  complete  copy,  adjuiled  the  various  readings, 
corrected  the  errors  of  tranicribers,  and  as  fome  fay,  annexed 
the  “ Keri  chetibs,”  which  are  found  in  the  margins  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  He  likewife  made  additions  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  different  books  which  appeared  to  be  neceffary  for 
the  illuftration,  correction,  and  completion  of  them.  To 
this  clafs  of  additions,  we  may  refer  the  lad  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which,  as  it  gives  an  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Mofes,  and  of  the  fuccefiiou  of  Jolhua  after  him, 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes  himfelf.  Under  the 
fame  head  have  alio  been  included  many  other  interpola- 
tions in  the  Bible,  which  create  difficulties  that  can  never  be 
folved  without  allowing  them  ;^asin  Gen.  xii.  6.  xxii.  14. 
xxxvi.  3.  Exod.  xvi.  35.  Deut.  ii.  12.  in.  II.  14.  Prov. 
xxv.  1.  The  interpolations  in  thefe  paffages  are  afcrib.ed  by 
Prideaux  to  Ezra  ; and  others  which  were  afterwards  added 
he  attributes  to  Simon  the  Juft.  Ezra  alfo  changed  the  old 
names  of  feveral  places  that  were  become  ohfolete,  putting 
inftead  of  them  the  new  names  by  which  they  weie  at  that 
time  called  ; inilances  of  which  occur  in  Gen.  xiv.  4,  where 
Dan  is  fubftituted  for  Lailh,  and  in  feveral  places  in  Genefis, 
and  alfo  in  Numbers,  where  Hebron  is  put  for  Kirjath  Avon, 
& c.  He  likewife  wrote  out  the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, changing  for  it  the  old  Hebrew  character,  which  hath 
iince  that  time  been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans,  and 
among  whom  it  is  preferved  even  to  this  day.  In  the  church 
of  Dominic,  in  Bononia,  there  is  faid  to  be  a copy  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  preferved  with  great  care,  which  they  pre- 
tend'to  be  the  original  copy  written  by  Ezra  himfelf,  and 
for  which  great  funis  have  been  occafionally  borrowed  by  the 
Bononians  upon  the  pledge  of  it,  and  which  have  again 
been  paid  for  its  redemption.  This  copy  is  written  in  a 
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very  fair  chara&er  upon  a fort  of  leather,  and  made  up  in  a 
roll,  according  to  the  ancient  manner;  but  as  it  has  the 
vowel  points  annexed,  and  the  writing  is  frefh  and  fair,  with- 
out any  vifible  decay,  its  antiquity  is  very  juftly  denied,  and 
its  novelty  is  unqueltionable.  Bifhop  Pocock,  in  his  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  28.  mentions  a MS.  Bible,  preferved  at  Cairo, 
in  Egypt,  which  is  faid  to  be  written  by  Ezra. 

Dupin  fays,  that  Nehemiah  had  a great  hand  in  compiling 
this  canon  ; for  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  the  letter  of  the 
Jews  of  Jerufalem  written  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees,  in  which, 
it  is  faid,  that  Nehemiah  had  colledled  the  booksof  the  Kings, 
of  the  Prophets,  and  of  David.  It  is  faid  that  this  canon  was 
then  approved  by  the  grand  fanhedrim,  the  great  fynagogue 
or  council  of  feventy,  and  publifhed  by  its  authority.  It  is, 
however,  fays  Dupin,  more  apparent  that  about  that  time 
the  number  of  the  facred  books  was  fixed  among  the  Jews 
by  a canon,  which  the  whole  Jewifh  nation  received  and 
followed  ; fo  that  they  looked  no  longer  upon  fuch  books 
as  facred  and  divinely  infpired,  which  were  not  contained  in 
this  canon.  The  canon  of  the  whole  Hebrew  bible  feems, 
fays  Kennicott,  to  have  been  clofed  by  Malachi,  the  late  11 
of  the  Jewifh  prophets ; about  50  years  after  Ezra  had  col- 
lected together  all  the  facred  books  which  had  been  com- 
pofed  before  and  during  his  time.  Prideaux  fuppofes  the 
canon  was  clofed  by  Simon  the  Juft,  about  150  years  after 
Malachi.  But,  as  his.  opinion  is  founded  merely  on  a few 
proper  names  at  the  end  of  two  genealogies  (1  Chron.  iii. 
1 9.  and  Neh.  xii.  22. ),  which  few  names  might  very  eafily  be 
added  by  a tranfcriber  afterwards  ; it  is  more  probable,  as 
Kennicott  thinks,  that  the  canon  was  finiflied  by  the  laft  of 
the  prophets,  about  400  years  before  Chrift  The  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  having  been  fettled  by  Ezra,  Nehe- 
-miah,  Haggai,  Zephaniah,  and  Malachi,  were  probably  left 
perfeCt ; completely  repaired  after  the  injuries  of  time  during 
the  captivity  ; and  corrected  from  fuch  errors  as  might  have 
crept  in  from  want  of  care  in  the  tranfcribers.  But  the 
Hebrew  text,  thus  left  to  polterity,  does  not  feem  to  have 
continued  long  in  the  fame  condition.  For  the  celebrated 
text,  relative  to  mount  Gerizim,  was  without  doubt  altered 
foon  after  the  temple  upon  Gerizim  was  built.  And  as 
that  corruption  has  been  proved  upon  the  Jews,  the  Jews 
therefore  corrupted  their  Pentateuch,  in  this  inftance,  pro- 
bably between  the  years  40D  and  300  before  Chrift.  See 
Pentateuch. 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  eonfiderable  importance,  in  its  relation 
to  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article,  what  books  were  contained  in 
the  canon  of  the  Jews.  In  the  arrangement  of  Ezra  thefe 
books  were  divided  into  three  parts  ; ift.  The  Law;  2dly. 
The  Prophets;  and  3dly.  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa, 
i.  e.  the  holy  writings;  which  divifion  our  Saviour  himfelf 
has  taken  notice  of  (Luke  xxiv.  44. ) ; meaning  by, the  Pfalms 
the  whole  third  part,  called. the  Hagiographa.  In  confor- 
mity to  this  divifion,  Jofephus  ( Contra  Apion.  i.  8.  tom.  ii. 
p.  441.)  diftributes  the  canonical  books  of  the  Jews  into 
three  dalles.  The  firft  contains  the  five  books  of  Mofes  ; 
the  fecond,  thirteen  hiftorical  and  prophetical  books,  written 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mofes  to  Artaxerxes ; and  the 
third,  four  books  of  hymns  and  of  morality  ; the  whole 
number  amounting  to  twenty -two.  The  firft  clafs  compre- 
hends Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutero- 
nomy ; the  fecond  includes  Jofhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra  with  Nehemiah,  Either,  lfaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  Lamentations,.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  12 
minor  prophets ; and  the  third  clafs  contains  Job,  the  Pfalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Ecclefiaftes.  It  appears  that  the  Song  of  So- 
lomon had  no  place  in  the  lift  of  the  facred  writings  drawn 
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up  by  Jofephus.  Others,  however,  have  joined  Ruth  with 
Judges,  referred  Job  to  the  fecond  clafs,  and  introduced  the 
Song  of  Solomon  into  the  third  clafs.  Origen,  Athanafius, 
Hilary,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerom,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  books  that  are  allowed  by  the  Jews  as  facred  and 
canonical,  agree  in  faying,  that  they  are  the  fame  in  num- 
ber with  the  letters  in  t he  Hebrew  alphabet,  i.  e.  twenty- 
two,  and  reckon  particularly  thofe  books  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned;  with  refpedf  to  which  they  all  concur, 
except  in  relation  to  the  book  of  Efther.  All  of  them  place 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  Lamentations  among  the  books 
contained  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews  4 but  Athanafius  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  do  not  reckon  the  book  of  Efther 
among  them,  and  diftinguilh  Ruth  from  the  book  of  Judges  ; 
whereas  Origen,  Hilary,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerom,  make  only 
one  volume  of  Ruth  and  Judges,  and  introduce  the  book  of 
Efther  into  the  number  of  the  twenty -two  books  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  canonical.  They  who  diftinguiihed  Ruth 
from  the  book  of  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  from  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  reckoned  up  twenty-four  of  them. 
Thefe  books  are  difpofed  of  in  the  following  order  : viz.  ift. 
The  Law,  containing  Genefis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy  ; 2dly.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  divided 
into  the  former  prophets  and  the  latter  prophets  ; thofe  of 
the  former  being  Jofhua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the 
latter  lfaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets ; 3dly.  The  Hagiographa,  which  are  the  Pfalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  Song  of  Songs,  or 
Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaftes,  Efther 
Daniel,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles.  Under  the  name  of  Ezra 
is  comprehended  Nehemiah.  However,  this  order  hath  not 
always  been  obferved  among  the  Jews,  neither  is  it  fo  now 
in  all  places ; for  in  this  refpeft  there  has  been  a great  variety, 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  alfo  among  the  Chriftians, 
Greeks  as  well  as  Latins.  All  thefe  books  were  not,  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  time 
of  itzra,  for  Malachi  lived  after  him,  and  mention  is  made  in 
Nehemiah  of  Jaddua  as  high  prieft,  and  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  as  king  of  Perfia,  who  lived  at  leaf!  100  years  after 
his  time  ; and  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of 
Chronicles,  the  genealogy  of  the  foils  of  Zerubbabel  is  extend- 
ed to  as  many  generations  as  will  bring  it  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  fo  that  this  book  could  not  have  been 
inferted  in  the  canon  till  after  his  time.  Accordingly,  Pri- 
deaux fuppofes,  that  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Efther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  added  in 
the  time  of  Simon  the  Juft,  when  he  conceives  the  m ion  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  was  completed.  (See  above). 

The  .five  books  of  the  Law  are  divided  into  54  feclions, 
which  divifion.  is  attributed  to  Ezra,  and  was  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  their  fynagogues,  and  for  the  better  inftruftion 
of  the  people  in  the  law  of  God.  For  every  fabbath  one  of 
thefe  fe&ions  was  read  in  their  fynagogues.  They  ended  the 
laft  feftion  with  the  laft  words  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  fab- 
bath  of  the  feaft  of  the  tabernacles,  and  then  begun  anew 
with  the  firft  feftion  from  the  beginning  of  Genefis  the  next 
fabbath  after,  and  fo  went  round  in  this  circle  every  year. 
The  number  of  thefe  fe&ions  was  54,  becaufe  in  their  inter- 
calated years  (a  month  being  then  added),  there  were  54 
■ fabbaths.  On  other  years  they  reduced  them  to  the  number 
of  the  fabbaths  which  were  in  thole  years,  by  joining 
two  ftiort  ones  feveral  times  into  one.  For  they  held'  them- 
selves obliged  to  have  the  whole  law  thus  read  over  in  their 
Synagogues  every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the  perfecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  Law  ; but  being- 
then  prohibited  from  reading  it  any  more,  they  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  the  54  fedions  of  the  Law,  54  fe&ions  out  of 
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the  Prophets,  the  reading  of  which  they  ever  after  continued. 
Thus,  when  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  reftored  by  the, 
Maccabees,  the  fedlion  which  was  read  every  fabbath  out  of 
the  Lav/  ierved  for  their  firft  leffon,  and  the  fedlion  out  of 
the  Prophets  for  their  fecond  leffon;  and  tuis  pradlice  was 
continued  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  Adis,  xiii.  15.  xiii.  27. 
Thefe  feclions  were  divided  into  verfes,  called  by  the  Jews 
“ Pefukim,”  and  they  are  marked  out  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of  them,  called  from  hence 
“ Soph-Pafuk,”  i.  e.  the  end  of  the  verfe.  This  divifion, 
if  not  made  by  Ezra,  is  very  ancient;  for  when  the  Chaldee 
came  into  ufe  in  the  room  of  the  Hebrew  language,  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  the 
Law  was  read  to  the  people  firft  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
then  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the  Chaldee  language  ; 
and  this  was  done  period  by  period.  To  diftinguifli  thefe 
periods  was  an  object  of  importance;  and  hence  arofe  the 
divifion  into  verfes,  which  was  firft  applied  to  the  Law,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Frophets  and  Hagiographa.  The  man- 
ner by  which  thefe  divifions,  or  verfes,  are  now  diftinguilhed 
is  by  the  “ Soph-Pafuk  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
was  the  ancient  method.  Prideaux  apprehends,  that  the 
Pefukim,  or  verfes  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  were  anciently  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  “ Stichi”  afterwards 
were  in  the  Greek  Bibles.  The  manner  of  their  writing 
thefe  ftichi  at  firft  was  to  allow  a line  to  every  ftichus,  and 
there  to  end  the  writing,  where  they  ended  the  ftichus, 
leaving  the  reft  of  the  line  avoid  break.  But  this  mode  oc- 
cafioning  a wafte  of  parchment,  on  which  their  books  were 
written,  and  making  their  bulk  too  heavy ; in  order  to 
avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  they  afterwards  put  a point  at 
the  end  of  every  ftichus,  and  continued  the  writing  without 
leaving  any  blank.  In  the  Hebrew  Bibles  they  adopted  the 
fame  mode,  and  put  the  two  points,  called  “ Soph-Pafuk,” 
at  the  place  where  one  verfe  ended,  and  continued  the  writ- 
ing of  the  next  verfe  in  the  fame  line,  without  leaving  any 
void  fpace.  The  divifion  of  the  holy  Scriptures  into  chap- 
ters is  of  a much  later  date.  The  Pfalms,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  always  divided  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Adis,  xiii. 
33.  But  as  to  the  reft  of  the  Bible,  the  prefent  divifion 
into  chapters  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  See  Chapter 
and  Concordance. 

Befides  thole  books  which  were  received  into  the  canons 

of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  thofe  that  have 

been  deemed  apocryphal,  there  are  feveral  others  which 

are  cited  in  the  Old,  and  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament,  which 

feerh  either  to  have  been  loft,  or  excluded  by  Ezra  from  his 

canon.  Of  fuch  books  are  the  books  “ of  the  wars  of  the 

Lord,”  cited  Numb.  xxi.  4.  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 

this  place  any  book  is  mentioned,  “ of  the  Covenant,”  of 

which  it  is  faid  mention  is  made  Exod.  xxiv.  7.  but  evidently 

referring  to  the  laws  received  by  Mofes  from  the  hand  of 

God,  related  in  the  preceding  chapters  ; tiie  “ book  of  the 

Lord,”  mentioned  If.  xxxiv.  16.  which  does  not  feem  to  be 

any  particular  book  ; “ the  book  of  Jafher,  or  the  upright,” 

cited  in  Jofliua,  x.  13.  and  2 Sam.  i.  18.  fuppofed  by  fome 

to  be  an  hiftorical  book,  but  more  probably  confiding  of 

hymns  and  fongs  ; and  “the  books  of  Nathan  (1  Chron. 

xxix.  25.  2 Chron.  ix.  39.)  of  Gad,  ( 1 Chron.  xxix.  29.) 

of  Shemaiah,  (3  Chron.  xii.  15.)  of  Iddo,  (2  Chron  ix. 

29.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.1  of  Abijali,  (2  Chron.  ix.  29.)  and  of 

Jehu,”  (2  Chron.  xx.  34. ), which  were  memoirs  compofed  by 

thofe  prophets,  or  rattier  prophecies,  which  contained  a 

part  of  the  hiftory.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  book  of 

the  “Journals  or  Chronicles”  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or 

of  Ifrael  ; which  are  different  from  the  Paralipomena,  or 

Chronicles ; the  book  of  “ Samuel  the  Seer,”  cited  in  the 
♦ 
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la  ft  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles  ; the  difcoui  feS 
of  Hofeah,  cited  2 Chron,  xxxiti.  18,  19.  the  “ Adis  of 
Uzziah,”  mentioned  2 Chron.  xxvi.  2 2.  the  “three  thouf- 
and  Proverbs,  written  by  Solomon,”  (fee  1 Kings,  iv.  32.); 
“ a thoufand  and  five  Songs,”  &c.  compofed  by  the  fame 
author,  and  mentioned  in  the  fame  place.  Jeremiah  l'peaks 
of  a volume  of  prophecies  which  he  had  dictated  to  Baruch, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Lamentations.  (See  Baruch), 
Befides  thefe  books  that  are  loft,  there  are  others,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  are  ftill  ex- 
tant ; fuch  as  the  “ Prayer  of  king  Manaffeh,  when  captive 
at  Babylon,”  cited  2 Chron.  ch.  xxxiii.  “the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Efdras “ the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees ;”  “the  genealogy  of  Job,”  and  “a  fpeech  of  Job’s 
wife,”  annexed  to  the  Greek  edition  of  the  book  of  Job  ; 
“ a Pfalm,”  affixed  to  the  Greek  edition  of  the  Pfalms  ; 
“ the  book  of  Enoch,”  not  entire,  cited  by  feveral  of  the 
fathers,  and  regarded  by  them  as  apocrypha],  and  referred 
to  by  Jude,  v.  14.  the  book  of  the  “ Affumption  of  Mofes,” 
and  his  “Teftament,”  placed  by  St.  Athanafius  among 
the  apocryphal  books;  “ the  Affumption,  Apocalvpfe,  or 
Secrets  of  Elijah,”  cited  by  Origen  ; and  a number  of 
others  forged  by  the  .Tews,  and  fathered  on  the  Patriarchs. 
See  New  Testament. 

It  may  not.  be  improper  to  refer,  in  one  view,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  to  their  proper  authors^ 
We  may  fuppofe  then,  without  afcer.ding  to  the  region  of 
conjedlure,  and  tracing  the  origin  of  any  books,  or  parts  of 
books  of  the  Bible  to  patriarchal  times,  that  the  Pentateuch 
confifts  of  the  writings  of  Mofes,  put  together,  perhaps,  by 
Samuel,  with  a very  few  additions  ; that  the  books  of  Jo- 
fhua  and  Judges  were,  in  like  manner,  colledled  by  him  ; 
and  the  book  of  Ruth',  with  the  firft  part  of  the  firft  book 
of  Samuel,  written  by  him  ; that  the  latter  part  v,f  the  firft 
book  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  book,  were  wr  tten  by  the 
prophets  who  facceeded  Samuel,  viz.  Nathan  and  Gadj  that 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the 
records  of  the  fucceeding  prophets,  concerning  their  own 
times,  and  from  the  public  genealogical  tables,  made  by 
Ezra;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  colledlions 
of  like  records,  fome  written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
fome  by  their  predeceffors  ; that  the  book  of  Either  was 
written  by  fome  eminent  Jew,  in  or  near  the  times  of  the 
tranfaclions  there  recorded,  perhaps  Mordecai  ; the  book  of 
Job  by  Mofes,  or  a Jew  of  an  uncertain  period  ; the  Pfalms 
by  David,  and  other  pious  perfons  ; the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Canticles  by  Solomon  ; the  book  of  F.ccleftaftes  by  So- 
lomon, or  perhaps  by  a Jew  of  later  times,  fpeaking  in  his 
perfon,  but  not  with  an  intention  to  make  him  pafs  for  the 
author  ; the  Prophecies  by  the  prophets,  whole  names  they 
bear  ; and  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  by  the  prrfons 
to  whom  they  are  ufually  aferib'ed.  See  New  Testament. 
There  are  many  internal  evidences,  and  in  the  cafe  of  the 
New  Teftament,  many  external  evidences  alfo,  by  which 
thefe  books  may  be  known  to  belong  to  the  authors  here 
named.  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubts,  they  are  merely  of  a 
critical  nature,  and  do  not  at  all  affedf  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  books,  or  not  alter,  at  Ieaft  materially,  the  arguments 
that  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  authenticity  and  au- 
thority. It  is  readily  allowed,  that  objedlions  have  been 
made  to  the  alleged  authors  of  feveral  of  thefe  books. 
Abenezra,  followed  by  Hobbes,  Pereira,  Spinoza,  and  fome 
others,  deny  the  firft  five  books  to  have  been  written  by 
Mofes.  F.  Simon,  in  particular,  afferts,  that  the  books,  as 
we  now  have  them,  are  not  the  originalj|  written  by  the  in- 
fpired  penmen,  but  abridgments  of  them,  made  in  after- 
times  by  a kind  of  college,  or  order  of  public  actuaries,  or 
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Jcribes,  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  See  Pentateuch, 
and  each  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  under  its  proper  title. 
See  alfo  New  Testament. 

The  original  language  of  the  Old  Teftament  was,  without 
doubt,  the  old  Hebrew,  at  lead  the  greateft  part  of  it  ; for 
all  the  books  do  not  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  lame 
language.  Some  chapters  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  (fee  Ezra 
andDAMEL,)  are  judged  to  have  been  compofed  in  Chaldee; 
and  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  other  chapters  of  this  latter 
writer,  andalfothe  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees,  Wifdom, 
&c.  were  written  in  Greek;  Tobit  and Ecclefiailicus,  either 
in  Greek  or  Syriac.  As  for  the  New  Teftament,  it  was 
written  in  Greek,  except  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
is  thought  by  forae  to  have  been  compofed  in  Hebrew.  Some 
few  have  thought  that  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mark  was  written 
in  Latin,  and  alfo  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  the  Title 
of  each  Book,  and  Testament. 

With  regard  to  the  ltyle  of  the  feveral  writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  there  is  a very  confiderable  diverfity. 
The  ftyle  of  Paul  may  be  eafily  diitinguiftied  by  its  pecu- 
liarity trom  that  of  any  other  writer.  A difeerning  reader 
will  not  eafily  confound  the  ftyle  of  Luke  with  that  of  either 
of  the  evangelifts,  who  preceded  him,  Matthew  or  Mark ; nor 
would  he  be  in  any  danger  of  miftaking  the  apoftle  John’s 
didlion  for  that  of  any  other  penman  of  the  New  Teftament. 
The  fame  difference  of  ftyle  will  be  difeovered  by  one  who 
is  but  moderately  converfant  with  the  Hebrew',  in  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  In  this  we  have  a greater  variety 
than  in  the  New.  Some  of  the  books  are  written  in  profe, 
and  fome  in  verfe;  and  in  each  the  differences  between  one 
book  and  another  are  confiderable.  In  the  book  of  Job,  for 
inftance,  the  character  of  the  ftyle  is  remarkably  peculiar. 
What  can  be  more  diffimilar  in  this  refpett,  though  both  are 
excellent  intheirkind,  than  the  towering  flightsof  the  fublime 
Ifaiah,  and  the  plaintive  ftrains  of  the  pathetic  Jeremiah  ? 
In  the  Lveral  books  of  Scripture  we  can  fpeciiy  the  co^icife 
ftyle  and  the  copious,  the  elevated  and  the  iimple,  the  apho- 
riftic  and  the  diffufe.  This  diverfity  in  the  didlion  of  the 
facred  penmen  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the  idea  of  their 
infpiration;  and  in  fpeaking  on  this  fubjedl,  we  fnould  duly 
advert  to  the  difference  between  the  expreffion  and  the  fenti- 
ment,  and  avoid  confounding  thele  two,  as  if  they  were  the 
fame,  whereas  they  are  widely  different.  The  truths  implied 
in  the  fentiments  are  effential,  immutable,  and  have  an  intrinfic 
■value;  the  words  which  compofe  the  expreffion  are  in  their 
nature  circumftantial,  changeable,  and  have  no  other  value 
than  what  they  derive  from  the  arbitrary  conventions  of  men. 
That  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  the  minds  of  the  facred 
penmen  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  their  adopting  terms 
unfuitable  to  his  defign,  or  which  might  obftruft  his  purpofe; 
and  that  in  other  refpefts  he  would  accommodate  himfelf  to 
their  manner  and  diftion,  is  both  reafonable  in  itfelf,  and 
rendered  unqueftionablc  by  the  works  themfelves,  which 
have  the  like  charatteriftic  differences  of  ftyle  which  we  find 
in  other  compofitions.  Can  it  be  accounted  more  ftrange 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  fhould,  by  the  prophet  Amos,  addrefs 
us  in  the  ftyle  of  a ftiepherd,  and  by  Daniel,  in  that  of  a 
courtier,  than  that  by  the  one  he  ftiould  fpeak  to  us  in  He- 
brew, and  by  the  other  in  Chaldee?  It  is  as  reafonable  to 
think  that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  accommodate  himfelf  to 
the  phrafeology  and  diftion,  as  to  the  tone  of  voice  and  pro- 
nunciation of  thofe  whom  he  was  pleafed  to  enlighten;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  pronunciation  of  one  perfon  in 
uttering  a prophecy,  might  be  more  articulate,  more  audible, 
and  more  affedling  than  that  of  another;  and  in  like  manner, 
as  one  ftyle  has  more  harmony,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity 
than  another.  Caftalio  fays  juftly,  (Def.  cont.  Bezam.) 


“ Res  ditlat  Spiritus,  verba  quidem  et  lirsguam  loquenti  aut 
feribenti  liberam  permittit;  i.  e.  the  Spirit  didlates  the 
things,  leaving  the  words  or  language  fl  ee  to  the  fpeaker  or 
writer.  Jerom  alfo  obferved  a thoufand years  before,  (Com- 
ment. in  Epift.  ad  Gal.  cap.  i.)  “ Nec  putemus  in  verbis 
Scripturarum  evangelium  effe,  fed  in  fenfu;”  i.e.  let  us  not 
imagine  that  the  Gofpel  coniifts  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
but  in  the  fenfe.  To  the  fame  purpofe  is  the  obfervation  of 
the  ingenious  and  learned  bifhop  Lovvth,  (De  Sacra  Poefi, 
Heb.  Pisel.  xvi.)  “ Hoc  ita  facris  vatibus  tribuimus,  ut  nihil 
derogemus  Divini  Spintus  afflatui;  etfi  iuam  interea  vim  pro- 
pria; cujufque  Scriptoris  naturae  atque  ingenio  coneedamus: 
neque  enim  inftiudftu  divino  ita  concitatur  vatis  animus,  ut 
protinus  obruatur  hominis  indoles:  attolluntur  et  eriguntur, 
iTon  extinguur.tur  aut  occultantur  naturalis  ingenii  facultates ; 
et  quanquam  Mofis,  Davidis,  et  Ifaiae,  feripta  temper  fpirant 
quiddam  tarn  excelfum  tamque  caelefte,  ut  plane  videantur 
divinitus  edita,  nihilo  tamen  minus  in  iis  Mofem,  Davidem, 
Ifaiam,  Temper  agnofeimus;”  i.e,  we  (bait  detraft  nothing 
from  the  dignity  of  that  infpiration,  which  proceeds  front 
higher  caufes,  while  we  allow  to  the  genius  of  each  writer 
his  own  peculiar  excellence  and  accomplifnments.  The  Di- 
vine Spirit  by  no  means  takes  fuch  an  entire  poffefiion  of  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  as  to  fubdue  or  extinguifh  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  man;  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  are 
in  general  elevated  and  refined;  they  are  neither  eradicated, 
nor  totally  obicured;  and  though  the  writings  of  Mofes,  of 
David,  and  of  Ifaiah,  always  bear  the  marks  of  a divine 
and  celeftial  impulfe,  we  may  nevertheleis  plainly  difeover 
in  them  the  particular  characters  of  their  refpedtive  authors. 
See  Inspiration.  » 

It  mull  be  allowed,  that  many  circumftances  concur  to  ren- 
der the  ftyle  both  of  the  New  Teftament  and  of  the  Old; 
of  the  hiftorical  books,  as  well  as  of  the  prophetical  and  ar- 
gumentative, generally  obfeure,  and  often  ambiguous;  al- 
though we  ought  not  to  admit  the  exaggerated  reprefenta- 
tion  of  father  Simon,  (Hill.  Crit.  des  V.  T.  liv.  iii.  c.  2.) 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which, 
he  fays,  are  equivocal,  and  of  courfe  their  fignrfication  al- 
together uncertain.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  ftatement 
mull  be  fought  in  the  author’s  attachment  to  tradition,  ra- 
ther than  to  that  kind  of  fcepticifm  with  which  he  is  .charged 
by  Boffuet,  bifhop  of  Meaux,  and  which  tended  to  under- 
mine Chriftianity  itfelf.  To  any  perfon  who  duly  reflects, 
this  father’s  reprefentation  mull  appear  to  be  unfounded,  or 
beyond  all  bounds  hyperbolical.  It  is  not  juft  in  its  refer- 
ence to  the  prophetical  writings;  and  as  to  the  hiftorical 
books,  they  are,  in  general,  remarkable  for  perfpicuity. 
The  firft  quality  by  which  the  facred  hiftory  is  diftinguifhed 
is  fimplicity,  which  arifes  from  this  property  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  verbs  of  which  have  not,  like  Greek  and  Latin, 
a varietyof  moods  and  tenfes,nordo  theyabound,  likethe  mo- 
dern languages,  in  auxiliaries  and  conjunctions.  This  quality 
very  much  conduces  to  the  perfpicuity  of  its  ftyle.  Of  this 
fimplicity  we  have  anexample  inthe  firft  paragraph  ofGenefis^ 
confifting  of  five,  not  long,  verfes,  and  containing  not  fewer 
than  eleven  fentences,  which  are  Angularly  fnnple;  the  fub- 
ftantives  not  being  attended  by  adjectives,  nor  theverbs  by  ad- 
verbs, without  fynonyms,  or  fuperlatives,  or  any  effort  to- 
wards exprefling  things  in  a bold,  emphatical,  or  uncom- 
mon manner.  In  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  alfo  a fimplicity 
of  fentiment,  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of  the  early  and 
uncultivated  ftate  of  foeiety,  about  which  its  books  are  con- 
verfant, and  this  renders  the  narrative,  in  general,  extremely 
clear  and  engaging.  Befides  the  fimplicity  of  ftructure,  and 
the  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  there  is  another  fpecies  of  fimplu 
city,  for  which  Scripture  hiftory  is  more  remarkable  than  any 
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other  compofitions  of  any  language.  This  may  be  denomi- 
nated fimplicity  of  defign.  The  iuBjed  of  the  narrative  fo 
engroffcs  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  he  difappears,  as 
it  were,  from  the  view  ol  the  reader.  He  introduces  nothing 
as  from  "himfelf ; no  opinions  of  his  own,  no  remarks,  con- 
iedures,  doubts,  or  inferences  ; no  reafoning  about  the  caufe 
or  the  effeds  of  what  is  related.  He  never  interrupts  his 
reader  with  thedifplay,  either  of  his  talents  or  his  paffions  : 
he  makes  no  digreffions  ; he  draws  no  characters  ; he  fup- 
plies  us  merely  with  naked  facts,  from  which  we  are  left  to 
collect  the  character.  We  obferve  no  attempt  to  fhine  by 
means  of  the  expreffion,  compofition,  or  fentiments.  Plain- 
nefs  of  language  is  always  preferred,  becaufe  it  is  the  molt 
natural,  the  molt  obvious,  and  the  belt  adapted  to  all  capa- 
cities. In  this  laft  fort  of  Angularity,  for  which  Xenophon 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Casfar  among  the  Latins,  have  been 
recommended,  our  Lord’s  biographers  particularly  excel. 
With  refpect  to  the  firft  fpecies  of  fimplicity,  or  that  of 
ftrudure,  the  difference  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  muff,  without  doubt,  occafion  fome 
difference  in  the  manner  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  from  that  of  Moles  ; but  the  identity  of  idiom  fhill 
occafions  a flrong  refemfclance  between  them.  If  Genefis, 
therefore,  may  be  juftly  faid  to  poilefs  the  jirjl  rank  for  fim- 
plicity of  compofition  in  the  fentences,  the  Gofpels  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  fcconcl : and  John  and  Matthew  have  it 
in  a higher  degree  than  Mark  and  Luke.  As  to  the  fecond 
fpecies,  or  fimplicity  of  fentiment,.  the  change  of  times, 
which  is  very  great,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  fubjeds, 
would  neceiTarily  confer  the  firft  degree  of  it  upon  the  former. 
But  in  fimplicity  of  objed  or  defign,  the  evangelifts,  of  all 
writers,  facred  and  prop’nane,  appear  the  foremoft.  Their 
manner  is  indeed,  in  fome  refpeds,  peculiar  and  unrivalled. 
If  we  divert  our  attention  from  the  hiftorical,  or  narrative 
parts  of  the  Bib'e,  to  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  prophets, 
we  fnall  difcover  the  animated,  elegant,  and  fublime  inter- 
mixed, as  the  fubjeds  fuggeft,  and  the  occafions  require, 
with  the  Ample  and  perfpicuous.  But  for  other  particulars, 
in  reference  to  this  fubjed,  fee  Style  and  Testament. 
See  alfo  the  titles  of  the  feveral  books  of  the  Bible,  for  the 
diftincruifhing  character  of  their  writers. 

Having  confidered  the  appellations  by  which  the  Bible  is 
diftinguifhed,  the  books  of  which  it  confifts,  the  time,  and 
manner  in  which  they  were  collected,  their  refpedive  authors, 
and  the  language  and  ftyle  in  which  they  were  written,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  the 
genuinenefs  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  on  their  high 
original  and  divine  authority,  and  on  their  great  importance 
and  utility. 

It  fhould  here  be  confidered,  that  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
Scriptures  proves  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  them  ; to  which  purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  any  genuine  writings  of  the  hiftorical  kind, 
in  which  the  principal  fads  are  not  true,  unlefs  it  be  in  in- 
ftances  where  both  the  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to 
faliify,  and  the  circumftances  which  gave  fome  plauftbility 
to  the  fidion,  are  apparent  ; neither  of  which  can  be  alleged 
in  the  prefent  cafe  with  any  colour  of  reafon.  As  this  is  rare 
in  general,  it  is  more  rare,  when  the  writer  treats  of  things 
that  happened  in  his  own  time,  and  under  his  own  cogni- 
zance and  direction,  and  communicates  his  hiftory  to  perfons 
under  the  fame  circumftances  ; all  which  may  be  faid  of  the 
writers  of  the  Scripture  hiftory.  Befides,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  fads  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  makes  it  more 
improbable,  that  the  feverjri  authors  fhould  either  have  at- 
tempted to  falfify,  or  have  fucceeded  in  fuch  an  attempt. 
This  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  fads,  which  proves 
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the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  at  tbe  fame  time.  However, 
the  truth  of  the  fads  is  inferred  more  diredly  from  their  irrw 
portance,  if  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  be  previoufly 
allowed.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  great 
number  of  particular  circumftances  of  time,  place,  perfons, 
&c.  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  harmony  of 
the  books  with  thcmfelves,  and  with  each  other.  Thefe  are 
arguments  both  for  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books,  and  truth 
of  the  fads  diftiudly  confidered,  and  alfo  arguments  for  de- 
ducing the  truth  from  the  genuinenefs.  Moreover,  if  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  were  written  by  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  have  been  afcribed,  i.  e.  if  they  be  ge- 
nuine, the  moral  charaders  of  thefe  writers  afford  the  ftrongeft 
affurance,  that  the  fads  afferted  by  them  are  true.  The 
fufferings  which  ieveral  of  the  writers  underwent  both  in  life 
and  in  death,  in  atteftation  of  the  fads  delivered  by  them, 
furnifii  a particular  argument  in  favour' of  thefe  fads. 
Again,  the  arguments  here  alleged  for  proving  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture  hiftory  from  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books,  are 
as  concluiive  in  refped  of  the  miraculous  fads,  as  of  the  com- 
mon ones.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  if  we  allow  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  books  to  be  a fufficient  evidence  of  the 
common  fads  which  they  record,  the  miraculous  fads  mull 
alfo  be  allowed,  from  their  clofe  connedion  with  the  others. 
It  is  neceffary  to  admit  both  or  neither.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  Mofes  fhould  have  delivered  the  Ifraelites  from 
their  ftavery  in  Egypt,  or  conduded  them  through  the 
wildernefs  for  forty  years,  at  all,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
common  hiftory  reprefents,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  miraculous 
fads  intermixed  with  it  to  be  true  alfo.  In  like  manner,  the 
fame  of  Chrift’s  miracles,  the  multitudes  which  followed  him, 
the  adherence  of  his  difciples,  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the 
chief  priefts,  fcribes  and  pharifees,  with  many  other  fads 
of  a common  nature,  aie  impofiible  to  be  accounted  for, 
unlefs  we  allow,  that  he  did  really  work  miracles.  And  the 
fame  obfervations  hold,  in  general,  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture  hiftory.  We  might  urge  a particular  argument 
in  favour  of  the  miraculous  part  of  the  Scripture  hiftory, 
that  may  be  deduced  from  the  reludance  of  mankind  to  re- 
ceive miraculous  fads  ; which  would  put  the  writers  and 
readers  very  much  upon  their  guard,  and  would  operate  as  a 
ftrong  check  upon  the  publication  of  a miraculous  hiftory  at 
or  near  the  time  when  the  miracles  were  faid  to  be  performed; 
and  thus  it  would  ferve  as  a ftrong  confirmation  of  fuch  an 
hiftory,  if  its  genuinenefs  be  previoufly  granted.  The  con- 
verfe  of  the  propofition,  now  ftated  and  explained,  is  alfo 
true:  i.  e.  if  the  principal  fads  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
be  true,  they  mult  be  genuine  writings. 

In  connedion  with  the  preceding  propofttion  we  may  ob- 
ferve, that  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their 
divine  authority.  Porphyry  in  effed  acknowledges  the  truth 
of  this  propofition,  in  its  reference  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
by  being  unable  to  devife  a method  of  invalidating  its  divine 
authority  implied  in  the  accomplifhment  of  the  prophecies 
which  it  contains,  without  afferting,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  event,  or  that  they  were  forgeries.  Many  of  the 
other  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  Teftaments  have  unqueftion- 
able  evidences  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  if  they  be  al- 
lowed genuine  : fuch  are  thofe  fupplied  by  Mofes’s  prophecy 
concerning  the  captivity  of  the  Ifraelites,  or  of  a ftate 
not  yet  ereded  ; Ifaiah’s  concerning  Cyrus  ; Jeremiah’s  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  the  Babylonifh  captivity ; Chrift’s 
concerning  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  captivity 
that  was  to  follow  ; St.  John’s  cencerning  the  great  corrupt 
tion  of  the  Chriftian  church  ; and  Daniel’s  concerning  the 
fourth  empire  in  its  declenfion  ; which  laft  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Porphyry,  at  leaft,  that  is,  before  the  events  which 
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it  reprefents.  The  truth  of  the  propofition  might  alfo  be 
argued  from  the  fublimity  and  excellence  of  the  dodfrines 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  ; in  no  refpedt  fuiting  the  fup- 
pofed  authors,  or  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  their  educa- 
tion or  occupation;  fo  that,  if  they  were  the  real  authors, 
we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  admitting  the  divine  afiiftance. 
The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  viz.  that  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  infers  their  genuinenefs,  will  be  readily 
and  univerfally  acknowledged.  And  there  are  feveral  evi- 
dences for  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
direft  and  immediate,  and  prior  to  the  confideration  both  of 
their  genuinenefs,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  fa6ts  contained  in 
them.  Moreover,  the  truth  of  the  principal  fadts  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  authority.  Such  is  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  Scripture  hiftory,  allowed 
to  be  true,  mutt  convince  us  that  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apollles,  were  endued  with  a power  greater  than  human, 
and  adled  by  the  authority  of  a Being  of  the  higheft  wifdom 
and  goodnefs.  But  if  natural  religion  be  previoufiyeftablilhed, 
the  truth  of  the  principal  fabts  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their 
divine  authority  in  a more  eafy  and  more  convincing  man- 
ner : for  the  knowledge  and  power  manifefted  by  Chrift,  the 
prophets,  and  apoftles,  and  alio  their  good  moral  charac- 
ters, fhew  them  to  be  in  an  eminent  manner  the  children,  fer- 
vants,  and  meffengers  of  him,  who  is  previouily  acknowledged 
to  be  infinite  in  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  ; and  they 
actually  lay  claim  to  a divine  million,  which  claim  cannot  be 
thought  a falfe  one,  if  we  admit  their  credentials : or,  in  other 
words,  the  truth  of  the  principal  faffs  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures proves  the  divine  million  of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and 
apoftles,  that  is,  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  fuch  mode  of  reafoning  it  is  (hewn,  that  the  genuine- 
nefs of  the  Scriptures,  the  truth  of  the  principal  faffs  con- 
tained in  them,  and  their  divine  authority,  appear  to  be  fo 
connefied  with  each  other,  that  any  one  being  eftablilhed 
upon  independent  principles,  the  other  two  rnay  be  inferred 
from  it.  On  the  fubjeff  of  the  infpiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, fee  Inspiration. 

Another  argument  in  proof  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  principal  faffs  contained  in  them,  maybe  deduced  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  tranfmitted  down  from 
one  age  to  another;  refembling  that,  in  which  all  other  ge- 
nuine books  and  true  hiftories  have  been  conveyed  down  to 
pofterity.  As  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  elteemed  by  thefe  nations  to  be  tranfmitted  to  them  by 
their  anceftors  in  a continued  fucceffion,  from  the  times  when 
the  refpeffive  authors  lived,  fo  have  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament  by  the  Jewilh  nation,  and  tnofe  of  the  New  by 
the  Chriftians ; and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  in  the  laft 
cafe,  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  were  not  a diltinff  nation, 
but  a great  multitude  of  people  difpeifed  through  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  extending  itfelf  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  empire.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
always  believed  the  principal  faffs  of  their  hiftoricai  books, 
fo  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  did  more,  and  never  feem  to  have 
doubted  of  the  truth  of  any  part  of  theirs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever can  be  faid  of  the  traditional  authority  due  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  fomething  analogous  to  this,  and  for  the 
moft  part  of  greater  weight,  may  be  urged  for  the  Jewilh 
and  Chriftian.  Now,  as  all  fober-minded  perfons  admit  the 
books  ufually  afcribed  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians, 
philofophers,  &c,  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal  faffs  re- 
lated or  alluded  to  in  them  to  be  true,  and  that  one  chief 
evidence  for  this  is  the  general  traditionary  one  here  recited ; 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  fince  there  are  the  fame, 


or  greater  reafons  for  it.  Befides,  thefe  traditionary  evi- 
dences are  fufficient,  and  we  thus  obtain  a real  argument,  as 
well  as  one  “ ad  hominem,”  for  receiving  books  thus  handed 
down  to  us.  For  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  whole  nations 
fhould  either  be  impofed  upon  themfelves,  or  concur  to  de- 
ceive others,  by  forgeries  of  books  or  of  faffs.  Thefe  bocks 
and  faffs  muft,  therefore,  in  general,  be  genuine  and  true  ; 
and  it  is  a ftrong  additional  evidence  of  this,  that  all  nations 
muft  be  jealoui  ol  forgeries  for  the  fame  realons  that  we  are. 
On  the  conclufivenefs  of  this  argument,  as  it  relates  to  mi- 
racles ; fee  Miracle. 

We  may  proceed  to  obferve  further,  that  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  hiftories,  precepts,  promifes,  threatenings, 
and  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  are  evidences 
both  of  their  genuinenefs,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  principal 
faffs  mentioned  in  them.  The  hiftory  of  the  creation,  fall, 
deluge,  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  difperfion  of  mankind, 
calling  of  Abraham,  defcent  of  Jacob  with  his  family  into 
Egypt,  and  the  precepts  of  abftaining  from  blood,  and  of 
circumcifion,  were  of  fuch  concern,  either  to  mankind  in 
general,  or  to  the  Ifraelites  in  particular,  and  fome  of  them 
of  fo  extraordinary  a nature,  as  that  it  could  not  be  a matter 
of  indifference  to  the  people  amongft  whom  the  account 
given  of  them  in  Genefis  was  firft  publifhed,  whether  they 
received  them  or  not.  On  the  fuppofition  that  this  account 
was  firft  publifhed  amongft  the  Ifraelites  by  Mofes,  and 
then  confirmed  by  clear,  univerfal,  uninterrupted  tradition,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  how  it  fhould  be  handed  down  from 
age  to  age  amongft  the  Jews,  and  received  by  them  as  in- 
dubitable. But  fuppofing  the  account  to  be  falfe,  or  that 
there  were  no  fuch  veftiges  and  evidences  of  thefe  hiftories 
and  precepts,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could 
have  happened,  let  the  time  of  publication  be  what  it  may. 
If  early,  the  people  would  rejedt  at  once  the  account  for  want 
of  a clear  tradition ; if  late,  it  would  be  natural  to  enquire  how 
the  author  was  informed  of  things  never  known  before  to 
others.  If  the  account  was  delivered,  as  having  been  com- 
municated to  Mofes  by  divine  revelation,  which  is  not  very 
confiftent  with  the  numerous  references  that  occur  in  Genefis 
to  the  exifting  veftiges  of  the  things  related,  his  fictitious 
credentials  would  thus  be  embarrafted,  and  his  contempora- 
ries would  be  induced  very  particularly  to  examine  them. 
As  to  other  cofmogonies  and  theogonies  current  among 
Pagans,  which  are  evident  fibtions ; they  furnifh  no  juft  ob- 
jebfion  againil  the  Mofaic  hifto’-y  ; beeaufe  they  were  gene- 
rally regarded  merely  as  amufing  fictions ; and  yet  they 
concealed  in  figures,  or  expreffed  in  plain  words  fome  truths, 
which  agree  with  the  book  of  Genefis,  and  afford  a ftrong 
pvefumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  book.  With  refpebt 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  this  was  extremely  burdenfome,  ex- 
penfive,  and  fevere,  particularly  in  its  reference  to  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  to  which  mankind  were  then  extravagantly  prone; 
and  it  was  abfurd,  according  to  human  judgment,  in  the  in- 
ftances  of  prohibiting  their  furnifhing  themfelves  with  horfes 
for  war,  and  of  commanding  all  the  males  of  the  whole  na- 
tion to  appear  at  Jerufalem  three  times  a year.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  it  claims  a divine  authority,  and  appeals  to  faCts  of  the 
moft  notorious  kind,  and  to  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
moft  peculiar  nature,  as  the  memorials  of  thefe  fabts.  Can 
we  then  conceive,  that  any  nation,  with  fuch  motives  to  re- 
jedt,  and  fuch  opportunities  of  detedting,  the  forgery  of  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
fhould  yet  receive  them,  and  fubmit  to  this  heavy  yoke  ? 
That  the  Jews  did  fubmit  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  is  evident  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  if  we  allow  them  the  leaft  truth  and  genuine- 
nefs, or  even  from  profane  writers ; and  from  the  p* efent  ob« 
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fcrvanee  of  it  by  tbe  Jews  mattered  through  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  o' her  nations 
have  afcribed  divine  authority  to  their  lawgivers,  and  fub- 
initted  to  very  fevere  laws,  it  may  be  alleged  in  reply,  that 
the  pretences  of  lawgivers  amonglt  the  Pagans  to  infpiration, 
and  the  fubmifficn  of  the  people,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  peculiar  circumftances  at  the  time,  without  recurring 
to  real  infpiration;  and  more  efpecialiy,  if  we  admit  the  pa- 
triarchal revelations  related  ,by  Mofes,  and  his  own  divine 
legation,  as  heathen  lawgivers  copied  after  thefe,  and  hence 
we  derive  a ftrong  argument  in  their  favour.  Beiides,  no 
inltanee  occurs  among  the  Pagans,  of  a body  of  laws  framed 
at  once  and  remaining  invariable  ; whereas  the  body  politic 
of  the  Ifraelites  affumed  a complete  form  at  once,  and  has 
preferved  it  with  little  variation,  to  the  prefent  time,  and 
under  many  external  difadvantdges ; thus  fupplying  us  with 
an  inftance  altogether  without  parallel,  and  fhewing  the  high 
opinion  which  they  entertained  of  thg  great  importance  of 
their  law.  In  Ihort,  of  all  the  fidtions  or  forgeries,  that  can 
happen  among  any  people,  the  moft  improbable  is  that  of 
the  Jewilh  body  of  civil  laws,  and  it  feems  to  be  utterly  im- 
poffible  in  the  cafe  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 

If  we  further  examine  the  hillory  contained  in  the  books 
of  Jofhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  extending  from  the  death  of  Mofes 
to  the  re-eftablilfement  of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonilh  cap- 
tivity by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  fhall  find  a variety  of  im- 
portant fadls,  rnoft  of  which  mull  be  fuppofed  to  leave  fuch 
vjftiges  pf  themfelves,  either  external  and  vifible,  or  internal 
in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  people,  as  would  verify 
them  if  true,  or  caufe  them  to  be  rejected,  if  falfe.  The 
conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  diviiion  of  it,  and  the 
appointment  of  cities  for  the  priefts  and  Levites by  Jofhua'; 
tlie  frequent  flaveriestm  the  Ifraelites  to  the  neighbouring 
kings,  and  their  deliverance  by  the  judges;  the  creation  of 
a kingdom  by  Samuel ; the  tranflation  of  this  kingdom  from 
Saul’s  family  to  David,  with  his  conquells;  the  glory  of 
Solomon’s  kingdom;  the  building  of  the  temple;  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  kingdom  ; the  idolatrous  worfhip  fet  up  at  Dan 
and  Bethel ; the  captivity  of  the  Ifraelites  by  the  kings  of 
Aflyria  ; the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadr  ezzar;  the 
deftruflion  of  their  temple ; their  return  under  Cyrus,  re- 
building the  temple  under  Darius  Hyllafpis,  and  re-eftablilh- 
jnent  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah ; — thefe  events  are  fome  of  them  the  moll  glorious,  and 
fome  of  them  the  moft  reproachful,  that  can  happen  to  any 
people.  How  can  we  reconcile  forgeries  of  fuch  oppofite 
kinds,  and  efpecia'Iy  as  they  are  interwoven  tog-ether  by  va- 
rious complicated  and  neceffary  connections,  whichdo  not  ad- 
mit of  feparation  ? The  fails,  indeed,  are  of  fuch  importance, 
notoriety,  and  permanency  in  their  effedls,  that  no  particular 
perfons  among  the  Ifraelites  could  find  project  the  defign  of 
feigning  them,  that  their  own  people  would  not  concur  with 
fuch  a defign,  and  that  neighbouring  nations  would  not  per- 
mit the  fiction  to  pafs.  Nothing  but  the  invincible  evidence 
of  the  fails,  here  alleged,  could  induce  a jealous  multitude 
amonglt  the  Ifraelites  cr  'neighbouring  nations  to  acquiefce. 
This  mull  be  acknowledged  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
feveral  books  were  publifhed  in  or  near  the  times  when  the 
fails  that  are  recorded  in  them  happened.  But  fuppofeall 
thefe  hiftorical  books  forged  by  Ezra  ; — the  hypothefis  is 
evidently  impoffible.  Tilings  fo  important  and  notorious, 
fo  honourable  and  fo  reproachful  to  the  people,  for  whofe 
fake  they  were  forged,  would  have  been  rejeiled  with  the 
utmofl  indignation,  u:  lefs  there  were  the  (trongefl  and  moft 
genuine  traces  of  thefe  things  already  amongft  the  people. 
1'hey  muft  therefore,  in  part  at  leait,  be  true.  If  it  be  faid 


that  additions  were  made  by  Ezra ; thefe  additions  mull 
have  been  either  of  important  or  trivial  matters.  On  the 
firft  fuppofition,  the  difficulty  already  ftated  recurs  ; and  ilj 
the  important  fa£ts  are  true,  what  poffible  motive  could  have 
induced  Ezra  to  make  additions  of  no  importance?  Befideq 
if  any  ancient  writings  were  extant,  Ezra  muft  either  copy 
after  them,  which  deilroys  the  prefent  fuppofition  ; or  ditier 
from  and  oppofe  them,  which  would  betray  him.  If  there 
were  no  fuch  ancient  writings,  the  people  would  be  led  to 
enquire  with  regard  to  matters  of  importance,  for  what 
reafon  Ezra  was  io  particular  in  things  of  which  there  was 
neither  any  memory,  nor  account  in  writing.  Should  it  be 
faid,  that  the  people  did  not  regard  what  Ezra  had  thus 
forged,  this  reduces  the  fub]e£l  in  queftion  to  matters  of 
fmall,  or  of  no  importance.  Befides,  why  ffiould  Ezra  write, 
if  no  one  would  read,  or  regard?  Farther,  Ezra  muft  have 
had,  like  other  men,  friends,  enemies,  and  rivals;  and  fome, 
or  all  of  thefe,  would  have  been  a check  upon  him,  and  -a 
fecurity  againft  him  in  matters  of  importance.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  theie  books,  inftead  of  having  been  forged  at  once,  to 
have  been  forged  fucceffively,  at  the  interval  of  one,  two,  or 
three  centuries  after  the  fails  related  we  fhall  involve'our- 
felves  in  the  fame  or  fimilar  difficulties.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  forgery  of  the  annals  of  the 
Ifraelites  appears  to  be  impoffible,  as  well  as  that  of  the  body 
of  their  civil  laws.  It  is  needlels  to  examine  the  books  of 
Either,  Job,  the  Pfalrns,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Can- 
ticles; and  ,WQ  might  proceed  to  the  Prophecies.  But  this 
fubjeil  will  be  refumed  under  the  article  Prophecy.  For 
the  importance  of  the  lubjeils,  comprehended  in  the  books 
pf  the  New  Teftament  ; fee  Testament,  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  general  evidences  in  atteftatiou 
to  the  importance  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  That  Jews 
and  Chriftians  have  thought  their  facred  books  very  highly 
important,  moft  genuine,  and  true,  appears  from  the  perfe- 
cutions  and  fufferings  which  they  have  undergone  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  them,  and  becaufe  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  furrender  them.  The  prefervation  of  the 
law  of  Mofes,  probably  the  firft  book  written  in  any  Ian-’ 
guage,  whilft  many,,  others  of  a later  date  have  been  loft, 
ffiews  the  great  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  it  ; and  from 
this  circumftance  we  may  infer,  that  this  and  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  have  been  preferved  on  account  of 
their  importance,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  equally  evincing 
their  genuinenefs  and  truth.  The  great  importance  of  thefe 
books  appears  alfo  from  the  many  early  tranflations  and  pa- 
raphrafes  of  them  ; and  thefe  tranflations  and  paraphrafes 
feern  to  corredl  errors  that  are  unavoidable  in  the  lapfe  of 
time,  and  to  fecure  their  integrity  and  purity.  The  hefita- 
tion  and  difficulty  with  which  fome  few  books  of  the  New 
Teftamqnt  were  received  into  the  canon,  (hew  the  great  care 
and  concern  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  about  the  canon,  and 
the  high  importance  of  the  books  admitted  into  it ; and 
afford  a ftrong  evidence  oftlieir  genuir.enefs  and  truth.  The 
fame  oblervation  is  in  a degreeapplicableto  the  Jewilh  canon. 
Moreover,  the  religous  hatred  and  animofity  which  fublifted 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  between  feveral  of  the 
ancient  fedls  among  the  Chriftians,  convince  us  of  what  im- 
portance they  all  thought  their.facred  books,  and  difpofed 
them  to  watch  ever  one  another  with  a jealous  eye. 

Farther,  the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments  may  be  evinced  from  the  language,  ftyle,  and 
manner  of  writing  ufed  in  them.  The  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  Old  Teftament  was  written,  being  the  language 
of  an  ancient  people,  who  had  little  intercourfe  with  their 
neighbours,  would  not  change  fo  fall-  as  modern  languages 
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kava  done,  fince  different  nations  have  been  varioufly  blended 
with  one  another  by  the  extension  of  trade,  art  s,  and  feiences; 
and  yet  foine  changes  mull  have  occurred  in  the  interval  that 
elapfed  between  the  time  of  Mofes  and  that  of  Malachi. 
The  Biblical  Hebrew  correfponds  lo  exactly  to  this  criterion, 
as  to  afford  a considerable  argument  in  favour  cf  the.  ge- 
ouinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Beiides, 
thefe  bocks  have  too  great  a diverftty  of  ftyle  to  be  the  work 
Or  either  one  Jew,  or  of  any  fet  of  contemporary  Jews.  If 
they  be  forgeries,  there  nnift  have  been  a fuccefiion  of  im- 
porters in  different  ages,  who  concurred  in  the  fame  iniquitous 
defign,  Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be  fpoken, 
as  a living  language,  foon  after  the  time  of  the  Babylon] ih 
captivity  ; and  it  would  be  difficult  or  impoffible  to  forge  any 
thing  in  it,  after  it  became  a dead  language.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Teltament  mult  be  nearly 
as  ancient  as  the  Babylonifh  captivity  ; and  as  they  could  not 
a’l  be  written  in  the  fame  age,  fome  mult  he  much  more  an- 
cient, and  this  would  reduce  us  to  the  neceffity  of  fuppofing 
a fuccefiion  of  confpirhig  importors.  Moreover,  there  is,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  a limplicity  of  rtyle,  and  an  un- 
aff.cted  manner  of  writing,  in  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  which  is  a ftrong  evidence  of  their  genuinenefs.  The 
rtyle  of  the  New  Teltament,  in  particular,  is  not  only  fimple 
and  unaffe&ed,  but  perfe&ly  adapted  to  the  time,  places,  and 
perfons.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  narrations  and 
precepts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teltament  are  delivered 
without  hefitatiou  ; the  writers  teaching  a(s  having  authority  ; 
and  t ' circumftance  is  peculiar  to  thofe,  who  unite  with  a 
clear  knowledge  of  what  they  deliver,  a perfect  integrity  of 
heart. 

Another  argument  for  the  genuinenefs  and  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  iupplied  by  the  very  great  number  of  particular 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  perfons,  &c.  mentioned  in  them. 
It  is  needlefs  to  recount  thefe  ; but  they  are  incompatible 
with,  forged  and  falfe  accounts,  which  do  not  abound  in  fuch 
particularities,  and  the  want  of  which  furnilhes  a fufpicion  to 
their  diferedit.  Compare,  in  this  refpeci,  Manetho’s  ac- 
count of  the  dynafties  of  Egypt,  Cteiias’s  of  the  Affyrian 
kings,  and  thofe  which  the  technical  chronologers  have  given 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece,  which  are  defective  in 
fuch  particulars,  with  Thucydides’s  hiftory  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  and  Csefar’s  of  the  war  in  Gauf,  in  which  they  oc- 
cur, and  the  difference  will  be  fufficiently  apparent.  Hr.  Pa- 
ley’s  admirable  treatii'e,  entitled  “ Horae  Paulina;,”  affords 
very  valuable  illuftrations  of  this  argument  as  it  refpedls  the 
genuine. .efs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftamer.t. 

The  agreement  of  the  Scriptures  with  hiftory,  natural  and 
civil,  is  a farther  proof  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fall  agrees  in  a;i  eminent  manner  both  with  the 
obvious  fafts  of  labour,  forrow,  pain,  and  death,  with  what 
we  fee  and  feel  every  day,  and  with  all  our  philofophical  en- 
quiries into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  focial 
life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  Natural  hiftory  bears  a ftrong 
teftimony  to  Mofes’s  account  fif  the  deluge.  Civil  hiftory 
affords  many  evidences,  which  corroborate  the  fame  account. 
(See  Deluge.)  The  Mofaic  account  of  the  confufion  of 
languages,  of  the  difperlion  of  Noah’s  for,  9,  and  of  the  ft  ate 
cf  religion  in  the  ancient  poftdilu vian  world,  is  not  only  ren- 
dered probable,  but  in  a very  high  degree  eftabhfhed,  by 
many  collateral  arguments.  See  Com  fusion  of  Lan- 
guages-, Dispersion  of  Mankind , Idolatry,  Sacrifice, 
See. 

The  agreement  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  with  themfelves  and  with  each  other,  affords  an  argu- 
ment both  of  their  genuinenefs  and  truth.  The  laws  of  the 
Ifrselites  are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  referred  to,. in 


a great  variety  of  ways,  dlredft  and  indirect,  in  the  hiftorical 
books,  in  the  Pfalms,  and  ia  the  prophecies.  The  hiftorical 
fadls  alfo  in  the  preceding  books  are  often  referred  to  in  thole 
that  fucceed,  and  in  the  Pfalms  and  Prophecies.  In  like 
manner,  the  gofpels  have  the  greateft  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul  with  the  A6ls  of  the 
Apollles:  and,  indeed,  there  is  fcarcely  any  book  of  either 
the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  which  may  not  be  fhewn  to  refer 
to  many  of  the  reft,  in  one  way  or  other.  For  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  argument,  let  us  fuppofe  that  no  more  remained 
of  the  Roman  winters  than  Livy,  Tully,  and  Horace,  would 
they  not  by  their  references  to  the  fame  fadhs  and  cuftoms, 
by  the  famenefs  of  ftyle  in  the  fame  writer,  and  difference  in 
the  different  ones,  and  numberlefs  other  fuch  like  circum- 
ftances  of  critical  confideration,  prove  themlelves,  and  one 
another  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal  fatfts  related,  or 
alluded  to,  to  be  true?  Whoever  will  apply  this  rea foiling 
to  the  prefent  cafe  will  perceive,  that  the  numberlefs  minute, 
direft,  and  indirect  agreements  and  coincidences,  that  prefent 
themlelves  to  all  diligent  renders  of  the  Scriptures,  prove  their 
truth  and  genuinenefs  beyond  all  contradidlion.  See  Act's, 
EpisTLf.s,  and  Testament. 

The  harmony  and  agreement  of  the  feveral  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  appear  the  more  remarkable, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  their  \arious  parts  were  penned 
by  feveral  hands  in  very  different  conditions  of  life,  from 
the  throne  and  feeptre  down  to  the  loweft  degree,  and  ia 
very  diftant  ages,  through  a long  interval  of  tune ; which 
would  naturally  have  led  a fpirit  of  impofture  to  have 
varied  its  fchemes,  and  to  have  adapted  them  to  different 
ftations  in  the  world,  and  to  the  different  viciffitudes  of  every 
age.  David  wrote  about  400  years  after  Mofes,  and  Ifaiak 
about  250  after  David,  and  Matthew  more  than  700  years 
after  Ifaiah.  And  yet  thefe  authors,  with  all  the  other 
prophets  and  apoftles,  write  in  perfect  harmony,  confirming 
the  authority  of  their  predeceffors,  labouring  to  reduce  the 
people  to  the  obfervance  of  their  inrtrudlions,  and  loudly  ex- 
claiming againft  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  them,  and  de- 
nouncing the  fevereft  judgments  againft  fuch  as  continued 
difobedient.  Confequeiitly,  as  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, though  they  all  claim  a divine  authority,  yet  write  in 
perfect  connection  and  harmony,  mutually  confirming  the 
doftrine  and  teftimony  of  each  other,  and  concurring  to  efta- 
blilh  the  very  fame  religious  truths  and  principles,  it  is  a 
ftrong  proof  that  they  all  derived  their  inftruCtions  from  the 
fame  fountain,  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  were  indeed  under  the 
dirett’on  ar.d  illumination  of  the  fame  fpirit.  This  leads  us 
to  add,  that  the  unity  of  defign,  which  appears  in  the  dif- 
penfations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  argument  not  only 
of  their  truth  and  genuinenefs,  but  alfo  of  their  divine  autho- 
rity.  In  order  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  inquire  what  this  defign  is,  and  how  it  is- 
purfued  by  the  feries  of -events  and  divine  interpolations,  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures.  (See  Dispensation.)  We  may 
further  add,  that  divine  communications,  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecies, recorded  in  Scripture,  are  agreeable  to  natural  reli- 
gion, and  even  feem  to  be  neceffary  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world.  (See  Miracle,  Prophecy,  and  Revelation.) 

It  ftrould  alfo  be  conlidered,  that  the  hiftorical  evidences  in 
favour  of  the  genuinenefs,  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  do  not  become  lefs  from  age  to  age  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  rather  be  prefumed,  that  they  increale. 
Since  the  three  great  concurring  events  of  printing,  the  re- 
formation of  religion  in  thefe  weftem  parts,  and  the  reftora- 
tion  of  letters,  fo  many  more  evidences  and  coincidences  have 
been  dilcovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewiih  and  Clmftian  hifto- 
ries,  as  may  ferve*  in  fome  meafure,  to  fupply  the  want  of 
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t-hofe  that  have  been  loft  in  the  preceding  times  ; and  as  this 
improvement  of  the  hiftoric'al  evidences  is  likely  to  continue, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  hope,  that  they  will  grow  every  day 
more  and  more  irreiiftible  to  all  candid,  ferious  inquirers. 

The  moral  characters  of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and  the 
apottles,  prove  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  characters  of  the  perfons  who  are  faid  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  had  divine  communications,  and  a divine 
million,  are  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  characters  that  occur  in 
common  life,  that  we  can  fcarcely  account  for  the  more  emi- 
nent iingle  ones,  and  much  lefs  fo  for  fo  large  a fucceffion  of 
them,  continued  through  fo  many  ages,  without  allowing  the 
divine  communications  and  affiftance,  which  they  allege. 
Notwithftanding  confiamable  imperfeCtions  that  pertained  to 
many  of  thefe  eminent  perfons,  and  the  heinous  occafional 
offences  chargeable  upon  fome  of  them,  yet  the  impartial 
reader  ihould  confider,  whether  the  prophets,  apoftles,  See. 
were  not  fo  much  fuperior,  not  only  tomankind  at  an  average, 
but  even  to  the  beft  men  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
is  not  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  powers  of  hu- 
man nature.  If  this  ftatement  fhould  be  difputed,  their  cha- 
racters, however,  are  too  good  to  allow  the  fuppofition  of  an 
impious  fraud  and  impofture,  which  mull  have  been  the  cafe 
if  they  had  not  divine  authority.  Befides,  it  Ihould  be  re- 
collected, that  the  undifguifed  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
the  imperfeCtions  and  faults  of  the  eminent  perfons  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  related,  furnilhes  a remarkable  additional  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  fuck  parts  of  the  Scripture  hiltory  in 
which  luch  relations  occur,  befides  fuch  evidences  as  extend 
to  the  whole. 

The  excellence  of  the  doCtrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
is  an  additional  evidence  of  their  authority.  This  argument 
has  great  force  independently  of  all  other  confiderations. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  author  of  the  gofpel,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  was  not  known,  and 
that  it  was  unfupported  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive  times ; 
yet  fuch  are  the  unaffeCted  fimplicity  of  the  narrations,  the 
purity  of  the  doCtrine,  and  the  fincere  piety  and  goodnefs  of 
the  fentiments,  that  it  carries  its  own  authority  with  it. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  general  to  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  : fo  that  if  there  was  no 
other  book  in  the  world  befides  the  Bible,  a man  could  not 
reafonably  doubt  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  If  all 
other  arguments  were  fet  afide,  we  may  conclude  from  this 
iingle  confideration,  that  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments,  whoever  they  were,  cannot  have 
made  a falfe  claim  to  divine  authority.  The  Scriptures  con- 
tain doCfrines  concerning  God,  Providence,  a future  ftate,the 
duty  of  man,  &c.  far  more  pure  and  fublime  than  can  in  any 
way  be  accounted  for  from  the  natural  powers  of  men,  fo 
circumftanced  as  the  facred  writers  were.  Let  the  reader 
confider  whether  it  can  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  Jewifh 
(hepherds,  fifhermen,  &c.  fhould,  both  before  and  after  the 
rife  of  the  heathen  philofophy,  fo  far  exceed  men  of  the 
greateft  abilities  and  accomplifhments  in  other  nations,  by 
any  other  means  than  divine  communications.  Indeed,  no 
writers,  from  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  prefent  times, 
are  equal  to  the  penmen  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments  in  true  excellence,  utility,  and  dignity  ; and  this 
is  furely  fuch  an  internal  criterion  of  their  divine  authority, 
as  ought  not  to  be  refilled. 

The  many  and  great  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
the  world  from  the  Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chriftian  re- 
velations, prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Thefe 
advantages  relate  partly  to  the  knowledge,  and  partly  to  the 
practice  of  religion.  The  internal  worth  and  excellence  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  containing  the  beft  principles  of  know- 


ledge, holinefs,  confolation  and  hope,  and  their  confequent 
utility  and  importance  in  a moral  and  practical  view,  fully 
and  direCtly  demonftrate  their  divine  original.  The  wonder- 
ful nature,  and  fuperior  excellence,  of  the  attempt  made  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  for  reforming  mankind,  and  making 
them  happy  in  a future  ftate,  are  evidences  of  their  divine 
authority  ; which  is  farther  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour  is 
taught  and  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures.  This  may  alfo  be 
inferred  from  the  doCtrine  of  the  neceffary  fubferviency  of 
pain  to  pleafure,  and  from  the  mutual  inftrumentality  of  be- 
ings to  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  each  other,  unfolded  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be  farther  deduced  from  the  fuperior  wil'dom  of  the  Jewifh 
laws,  confidered  in  a political  light,  and  from  the  exquifite 
workmanfliip  manifefted  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple. 
The  time  and  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written 
and  delivered  to  the  world,  furnifh  arguments  for  their 
divine  authority  ; nor  is  the  want  of  univerfality  in  the  pub- 
lication of  revealed  religion  any  juft  objection  to  it.  The 
exclufion  of  all  great  degrees  of  enthufiafm  and  impofture 
from  the  charaClers  of  Chrift,  the  prophets,  and  apoftles, 
prove  their  divine  authority  ; and  it  may  be  alfo  inferred, 
from  the  reception  which  Chrift,  his  forerunners  and  fol- 
lowers, with  their  doClrines,  have  met  with  in  all  ages. 
See  thefe  arguments  ftated,  illuftrated,  and  applied  at  large 
in  Hartley’s  Obfervations  on  Man,  p.  350 — 421.  See  alfo 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  this  article,  Prideaux’s  Conn.  vol.  ii.  475 — 
497,  8vo.  Dupin’s  Hift.  of  the  Canon,  ch.  i.  and  ii.  Ken- 
nicott’s  ftate  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  diff.  ii.  p.  295,  & c.  and  Diftertatio  Generalis,  annexed 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible.  Taylor’s  Scheme 
of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  39.  ch.  40. 

The  Jews,  at  firft,  were  very  referved  in  communicating 
their  Scriptures  to  ftrangers  : defpifingand  fhunning  the  Gen- 
tiles, they  would  not  difclofe  to  them'  any  of  the  treafures 
concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may  add,  that  the  people  bor- 
dering on  the  Jews,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs, 
See.  were  not  very  curious  to  know  the  law's  or  hiftory  of 
a people,  whom  in  their  turn  they  hated  and  defpifed. 
Their  firft  acquaintance  with  thefe  books  was  not  till  after 
the  feveral  captivities  of  the  Jew9,  w'hen  the  Angularity  of 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced  feveral  to  defire  a 
more  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Jofephus  (Contr. 
Apion.  p.  1033.)  feems  furprifed  to  find  fuch  flight  footfteps 
of  the  Scripture  hiftory  interfperfed  in  the  Egyptian,  Chal- 
daean,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  hiftories  ; and  accounts  for  it 
from  this  circum fiance,  that  the  facred  books  were  not  as  yet 
tranflated  into  Greek,  or  other  languages,  and  confequentiy 
not  known  to  the  w'riters  of  thofe  nations.  The  firft  verfion 
of  the  Bible  was  that  of  the  LXX.  into  Greek,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  280  years  before  Chrift  ; 
though  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was  not  then  tranf- 
lated, but  only  the  Pentateuch;  between  w'hicli  and  the 
other  books  in  the  verfion  of  the  LXX.  critics  find  a great 
diverfity  in  point  of  ftyle  and  expreffion,  as  well  as  of  accu- 
racy. See  Septuagint. 

Various  kinds  of  books  have  been  compofed  on  the  Bible, 
either  to  explain  the  fenfe,  or  make  its  doCtrine  more  obvious, 
to  facilitate  the  remembrance  of  it,  or  to  eftabiifh  particular 
opinions  from  it ; fuch  as  Introductions,  Apparatuies,  Sum- 
maries, Manuals,  Hiftories,  Expofitions,  Commentaries, 
Harmonies,  &c. 

Bibles  are  diftinguilhed,  according  to  their  language,  into 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic, 
See  : fome  account  of  each,  and  their  feveral  editions,  Sec.  we 
lhall  here  fubjoin. 
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. Bibles,  Hebrew,  are  either  manufcript  or  printed.  The 
belt  manufcript  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of 
Spain.  Thole  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Germany  are  lefs 
exact,  bat  more  common.  The  two  kinds  are  eafily  diftln- 
guifhed  from  each  other ; the  former  being  in  beautiful 
characters,  like  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens, 
and  Plantin  ; the  latter  in  characters,  like  thofe  of  Munfter, 
and  Gryphius.  F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldelt  manu- 
fcript Hebrew  Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred 
years  old nor  does  rabbi  Menaham,  who  quotes  a vail 
number  of  them,  pretend  that  any  of  them  exceed  fix  hundred 


years. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  Differtatio  Generalis,  annexed  to  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  p.  21.  obferves,  that  the  molt  ancient  MSS. 
were  written  between  the  years  900  and  1100;  but  though 
thofe  that  are  the  moll  ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900 
years  old,  they  were  tranfcribed  from  others  of  a much  more 
ancient  date.  The  MS.  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library  is 
no  lefs  than  800  years  old.  Another  MS.  not  lefs  ancient,  is 
preferved  in  the  Ccefarean  library  at  Vienna.  The  fame 
learned  writer  informs  us,  that  alrnolt  all  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  are  known  at  prelent, 
were  written  between  the  years  1000  and  1457  ; and  henee 
he  infers,  that  all  the  MSS.  written  before  the  years  700  or 
800,  were  deltroyed  by  fome  decree  of  the  Jewiffi  fenate,  on 
account  of  their  many  differences  from  the  copies  then  de- 
clared genuine.  This  circumftance  is  alfo  alleged  by  Walton 
(Prolegomena,  4,  8.).  as  the  reafon  why  we  have  fo  few 
copies  of  the  age  of  600  years,  and  why  even  the  copies  of 
700  or  800  years  are  very  rare. 

The  Hebrew  diftinCtions  and  denominations  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  they  occur  in  the  titles  of  the 
ancient  MSS.  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  the  following 
table  of  diftrihutioj*. 

Pentateuch, 


f Jofhua 


Prior 


Judges 

Samuel 


Prophets, 


(Kings. 

f 


C Ifaiah 
Major  -c  Jeremiah 


Pojlerior 


l 


Minor  < 


PEzekiel. 

( Hofea,  &c. 
to 

^Malachi. 


Cethubim, 

or  \ 

Hagiographa,  j 


£0 


r Ruth 
j Eflher 
<J  Eccleliaftes 
I Lamentations 


(^Solomon’s  Song. 


f Job 
| Pfalms 
Proverbs 
Daniel 
Ezr.  Neh; 

(_  Chronicles. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  by  the  induftry  of  his  refearch,  has  formed 
a catalogue  of  the  titles  and  places  of  above  440  different 
MSS.  of  the  whole,  or  of  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  : a 
number  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  New  Teftament,  which  have  been  collected  at  a vaft 
expence,  and  collated  with  a truly  laudable  zeal.  (See 
Testament.)  Of  thefe  MSS.  54  are  preferved  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  13  in  different  colleges  of 
the  univerlity;  4 are  repoftted  in  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  3 in  different  colleges;  27  are  found  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum ; one  in  the  Lambeth  library  ; and  one 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  preceding 
MSS.,  witli  7 copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  amount 
to  11  o copies,  making  125  volumes.  Other  MS.  copies 
are  preferved  at  Alcala,  or  Gomplutum  in  Spain,  Altorf 
in  Swabia,  Amfterdam,  Anhalt-Deffau,  Augfhurg,  Baden, 
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Berlin,  Berne,  Befancon,  Bologna,  Brieg  inSilefia,  Cnia- 
fong-feu  in  China,  Cairo  in  Egypt,  Cefena  in  Italy,  Copen- 
hagen, Drefden,  Erfurth,  Florence,  Furth  in  Franconia, 
Hague,  Hall,  Hamburgh,  Hanover, Heidelberg, Helmftadt, 
Hefle-Caffel,  Ploba  near  Damafcus,  lena,  Koninglberg, 
Leipfic,  Leyden,  Lyons,  Mechlin  in  Flanders,  Milan,  Mo- 
dena, Nuremberg,  Padua,  Paris,  Pekin,  Rome,  Schaff  haufen 
in  Swifferland,  Stralburgh,  Toledo,  Trevigio  near  Venice, 
Turin,  Venice,  Vienna,  Ulm  in  Swabia,  Upfal,  Utrecht, 
Wratiflaw,  Zerbft.in  Saxony,  and  Zurich.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  others  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Theffalonica  in  Greece, 
and  Conftantinople,  Ethiopia,  Malabar,  and  Conchin,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  fouth  of  Cranganore,  where  are  about  4000 
Jews,  who  have  a fynagogue,  in  which  are  carefully  kept 
their  records,  engraven  on  copper  plates,  and  where,  it 
is  laid,  they  can  (hew  their  hiftory  from  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  the  prefent  time.  See  the  fequel  of  this  a:  icte. 

Tire  molt  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  pub- 
iiftied  by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  efpecially  of  Pefaro  and  Breffe. 
Thofe  of  Portugal,  alfo,  printed  fome  parts  of  the  Bible  at 
Lilbon  before  their  expulfion. — This  may  be  obferved  in. 
the  general,  that  the  belt  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe  printed 
under  the  infpedtion  of  the  Jews;  there  being  fo  many  minu- 
tiae to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  any  other 
to  fucceed  in  it. 

The  firft  printed  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  at  leaft; 
of  that  part  of  it,  comprehending  the  prior  prophets,  was 
printed  at  Soncinum  in  i486,  according  to  Le  Long  (Bib- 
lioth.  Sacra.);  it  contained  alfo  the  polterior  prophets,  ac- 
cording to  Wolfius  (Bib,  Heb.  ii.  397.);  and  it  feems  to 
have  made  a firft  or  a fecond  part  to  the  next  we  ftiall  men- 
tion, or  Dr.  Pellet’s,  which  isregularlythethird.  The  edition 
prefented  by  Dr.  Pellet,  in  1735,  to  the  library  of  Eton 
college,  being  that  of  a third  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
comprehending  the  Cethubim  or  Hagiographa,  was  printed 
at  Naples  in  1487.  This  whole  edition  was  burnt  by  the 
Jews,  excepting  this  copy,  which  had  the  Angular  good 
fortune  of  efcapingthe  flames.  It  is  printed  on  vellum,  in 
two  folio  volumes,  and  has  many  readings  different  from  all 
the  other  printed  copies,  and  contrary  to  the  Mafora,  which 
probably  was  one  of  the  reafons  for  which  the  whole  edition 
was  deftroyed.  This  edition  is  mentioned  by  Vv7olfius  in  his 
“ B ibliotheca  Hebraea,”  as  formerly  belonging  to  Schrader 
of  Gluckftadt.  The  antiquity  of  this  edition  is  argued  from 
its  being  printed  on  vellum,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  firft 
printed  books,  and  from  its  having  variations  in  the  text, 
which  are  not  found  in  any  later  edition.  The  firft  edition 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Soncinum  in 
1488,  and  is  mentioned  by  Le  Long,  who  fays  that  it  was 
printed  by  Abraham,  the  fon  of  Rabbi  Iihaim,  or  Chaim. 
Le  Long  and  Wolfius  affirm,  that  they  faw  an  Hebrew 
Bible  in  8vo.  printed  at  Brefcia  in  1494. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Dan.  Bomberg 
printed  feveral  Hebrew  Bibles  in  folio  and  quarto,  at  Venice, 
molt  of  which  are  efteemedboth  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftiansr 
the  firft  in  1518,  (the  dedication  being  dated  in  15 17)  which 
is  the  leaftexadt,  and  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
Pratenfis,  the  perfon  who  revifed  it,  and  who,  as  Hody  fays, 
(p.  461.)  was  “ex  Judseo  Monachus.”  This  edition  contains 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  tar-gum,  and  the  commentaries  of 
feveral  rabbins.  It  is  not  known  from  what  particular 
MSS.  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  edition  was  taken;  but  it 
agrees  molt  with  very  late  MSS.  and  fuch  as  were  corredted 
according  to  the  Mafora.  The  editor,  in  Lis  dedication  to 
pope  Leo,  complains  of  the  very  corrupt  ftate  of  the  He- 
brew MSS.,  and  fpeaks  of  his  having  collated  and  c cure  died 
(probably  by  means  of  the  Mafora)  many  MSS.  which  were 
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«fed  for  this  edition.  At  the  fame  time  that  this  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  was  preparing  at  Venice,  another  edition 
of  equal  fame  was  preparing  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Com- 
plutnm  in  Spain  *,  and  as  thefe  two  capital  editions  were 
thus 'in  the  prefs  at  once,  neither  of  them  could  be  printed 
from  the  other.  But  as  they  were  both  printed  by  men 
who  either  were,  or  had  been  Jews,  (fee  Wolfius,  tom.  ii. 
p.  3^9.)  from  fuch  MSS.  as  were  uniformly  corrected  by 
the  fame  Mafora,  they  would  exhibit  almoft  univerfally  the 
fame  text.  And  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  here  ufed,  had 
fuffered  this  Maforeticai  caftigation,  is  plain  from  the  words 
of  Ximenes  in  his  dedication  to  pope  Leo.  This  famous 
Bible  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finifhed  in  1517  ; but  not 
publiihed  till  1522,  and  not  fold  publicly,  fays  Michaelis, 
(Left.  New  Teft.  $ 33.)  till  1524.  In  1526  or  1528,  the 
fame  Bomberg  printed  the  folio  Bible  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chaim,  with  his  preface,  the  Maforeticai 
divifions,  a preface  of  Aben  E '.ra,  a double  Mafora,  and 
feveral  various  readings.  No  one  who  duly  confiders  the 
preface  of  this  editor  (printed  by  Kennicott,  Dill.  vol.  ii. 
p.  229.)  can  poffibly  doubt  his  having  publiihed  it,  according 
to  the  copies  moft  exaftly  corrected  by  that  Mafora.  which 
he  profoundly  reverenced.  I11  1549,  was  publiihed  the 
fecond  edition  of  B.  Chaim’s  Bible,  with  the  famous  pre- 
face at  the  beginning  ; and  of  this  edition  Le  Long  fays, 
“ prteftantiffima  eft  et  omnium  optima,  juxta  quam  prsefer- 
tim  fequentes  prodierunt.”  Wollius  gives  it  precifely  the 
fame  charafter ; but  adds,  that  Conrade  Zeltner  blarr.es 
B.  Chaim  for  being  fo  exceffively  devoted  to  the  Mafora. 
In  1572,  was  publiihed  the  Royal,  or  Spanilh  Polyglott,  in 
8 volumes,  printed  at  Antwerp;  principally  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Arias  Montanus,  It  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
leaft  correftion  was  made  in  this  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
nor  could  it  be  expefted  from  an  editor  who  believed  the  per- 
fection of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  third  edition  of  B.  Chaim’s 
Bible  was  printed  in  1 61 8 ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  fecond,  but 
much  more  correft.  From  the  former  editions  it  was,  that 
Buxtorf,  the  father,  printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at 
Bafil,  in  1619  ; which,  though  there  are  many  faults  in  it, 
is  more  correft  than  any  of  the  former.  This  was  the  fifth 
edition  of  B.  Chaim’s  Bible,  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  was 
copied  exaftly  from  B.  Chaim’s  fecond  edition.  In  1534, 
Sebaftian  Munfter  publiihed  a Hebrew  and  Latin  Bible,  in 
2 vols.  fol.  at  Bafil,  with  the  commentaries  of  the  Rabbins, 
and  fome  notes;  and  Elias  Hatter  printed  a Hebrew  Bible 
in  large  letters,  at  Hamburgh,  in  x 587,  foi.  Robert  Ste- 
phens’s Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  Greek  verfion  from  the 
Complutenfian  edition,  the  Latin  vulgate,  and  another  new 
Latin  verfion,  commonly  called  Vatablus’s  Bible,  was  printed 
in  1545.  In  1623,  appeared  at  Venice  a new  edition  of  the 
rabbinical  Bible,  by  Leo  of  Modena,  a rabbin  of  that  city, 
who  pretended  to  have  correfted  a great  number  of  faults 
in  the  former  edition;  but,  befides  that  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  other  Blebrew  Bibles  of  Venicq  with  regard  to  paper 
and  print,  it  has  palled  through  the  hands  of  the  inquifitors, 
who  have  altered  many  paffages  in  the  commentaries  of  the 
rahbins.  The  rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf  has 
been  fuperfeded  by  that  of  rabbi  Mofes,  publiihed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  4 volumes  folio,  in  1724 — 1727.  In  1641,  was  pnb- 
lifhed,  in  iofolio  volumes,  the  Paris  Polyglott,  which,  though 
it  claims  no  merit  from  correfting  the  Hebrew  text,  will 
ever  be  honoured  by  men  of  true  learning,  for  containing 
(befides  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  verfions)  the  firft  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  pentateuch  and  its  verfion,  printed  from 
MSS.  brought  into  Europe  between  the  years  1620  and 
*630,  and  publiihed  by  the  learned  MorinilS,  to  whom  the 
world  is  alfo  indebted  for  many  excellent  remarks  on  the 


Hebrew  text,  as  well  as  on  the  Samaritan  pentateuch.  In 
1657,  was  publiihed  the  London  Polyglott,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eminently  learned  Brian  Walton,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrew  text  is  printed  Maforetically ; almoft  a 
an  abfolute  agreement  with  the  many  former  editions,  and 
with  the  lateft  and  world  MSS.  Although  the  editor  has 
llrewn  clearly,  that  the  Jewilh  tranfcribers  have  made  many 
miftakcs,  and  that  the  MSS.  have  many  true  readings,  where 
the  printed  text  is  erroneous  ; and  though  he  fpeaks  (Pro- 
leg. 4.  12.)  of  having  fupplied  fome  things  which  were  not 
in  the  Venice  or  Bafil  editions,  yet  theonlyfupplement  which 
he  has  made  is  relieving  the  two  verfes  in  Jollnia,  which  had 
been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  Maforetic  authority.  See  Pcly- 
glott. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  4to.  that  of  R.  Stephens,  in  4 
vols.  Paris,  1539  — 1544)  is  efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the 
characters;  but  it  is  very  incorreft.  Plantin  alio  printed 
leveral  beautiful  Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp  : one  in  eight 
columns,  with  a preface  by  Arias  Montanus,  in  1571,  which 
far  exceeds  the  Complutenfian  in  paper  and  print,  and  con- 
tents ; this  is  called  the  Royal  Bible,  Biblia  Regia,  becaufe 
it  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ; ano- 
ther at  Geneva,  in  1619  ; befides  many  more  of  different 
fizes,  with  and  without  points.'  Manaffeh  Ben  lfrael, 
a learned  Portuguefe  Jew,  publiihed  two  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  at  Amfterdam;  the  one  in  4to.  in  1635,  who- 
tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  he  had  altered  a few  letters  and 
where  the  moft  correfted  copies  differed,  he  took  refuge  in 
grammar  rules  and  the  Mafora  ; the  other  in  8vo.  in  1639:! 
the  firft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  reafon  is  commodi- 
ous for  the  reader.  It  is  printed  with  points,  in  an  elegant 
type,  and  has  the  Keri  and  Chetib  in  the  margin.  The 
8vo.  edition  has  vowel  points  and  accents,  and  the  marginal 
notes.  In  x 639,  R.  Jac.  Lombrofo  publiihed  a new  edition 
in  4to.  at  Venice,  with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanifli 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at  Con- 
ftantinople  : in  the  text  they  have  diftingui Hied  between 
words  where  the  point  hamets  is  to  be  read  with  a iamets- 
katuph,  that  is,  by  0 , and  not  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vo.  the  molt 
beautiful  and  correft  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias,  a Jew  of 
Amfterdam.  The  firft,  of  1661,  is  the  bell  paper,  which, 
notwithftanding  its  being  correfted  according  to  ancient 
MSS.  is  certainly  (fo  far  as  letters  and  words  are  concerned) 
agreeable  only  to  the  lateft,  as  the  other  printed  copies  were 
before  it  : but  that  of  1667  is  the  moft  exaft.  This  was 
publiihed  by  Leufden,  who  tells  the  reader,  “ Tibi  damus 
Biblia,  imprelfa  per  Athiam,  quibus  correftiora  nunquam 
fol  afpexit.”  And  yet,  though  the  fun  never  faw  fo  much 
implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  Mafora  before,  the  Rabbins 
affure  us,  in  their  prefatory  recommendation,  that  fome 
whole  words  were  here  correfted  “ ex  Mafora  & a Mafore- 
ticis,  qui  fepem  legis  fecerunt.”  This  fupremely  Maforeti- 
cai edition  appeared  to  their  high  mightineffes  the  States- 
general,  fo  particularly  meritorious,  that  Athias,  the  typogra- 
pher, was  prefented  with  a chain  of  gold,  and  a gold  medal 
pendant.  But  it  is  fomevvhat  extraordinary,  that  a Jew 
firould  thus  be  rewarded  for  an  edition,  in  which  Leufden 
(though  a-  Chrillian)  confelfes,  that  he  permitted  the  Latin 
contents,  here  added  in  the  margin,  to  explain  away  fome 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Melfiah.  Le  Long,  in  loc. 

Leufden’s  laft  edition  of  Athias  was  followed,  in  1705, 
by  Vander  Hooght’s  very  elegant  edition.  No  correftions 
can  be  expefted  from  this  editor,  who  confidered  every 
letter  in  his  book,  hovvfoever  it  Was  introduced,  as  abfolutely 
genuine,  and  maintained  the  Mafora  to  be  infallible. 
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After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  proteftants  engaged  in 
reviling  and  publiftiing  the  Hebrew  Bible  ; viz.  Clodius, 
Jablonllci,  and  Opitius. — Clodius’s  edition  was  publilhed 
at  Frankfort  in  1677,  in  4to.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  former  editions  ; but  the 
author  does  not  appear  Efficiently  verfed  in  the  accenting, 
efpecially  in  the  poetical  books ; beiides,  as  it  was  not  pub- 
lilhed under  his  eye,  many  faults  have  crept  in.  That  of 
Daniel  Erneft  Jablonllci  in  1699,  in  4to.  at  Berlin,  is  very 
beautiful  as  to  letter  and  print : but,  though  the  editor 
pretends  he  made  ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clodius, 
fume  critics  find  it  fcarcely  in  any  thing  different  from  the 
4to.  edition  of  Bomberg.  For  this  man  of  eminent  learning 
it  was  referred  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a reformation  of 
the  printed  Hebrew  text.  This  he  has  done  in  the  preface, 
by  paking  feveral  excellent  obfervations  on  the  nature  of 
the  prefect  Hebrew  MSS. ; with  the  proper  marks  of  their 
antiquity,  and  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them. 
He  has  fatisfafloriLy  (hewn,  that  the  Jewifh  tranferibers  have 
committed  many  miftakes  ; that  the  Keris  are  various  read- 
ings arifing  from  the  miftakes  of  tranferibers  ; that  the 
older  MSS.  have  them  in  the  text,  but  the  later  in  the  mar- 
gin ; and  confequently,  that  the  Mafora,  which  confiders 
the  Keri  as  in  the  margin,  muff  be  founded  on  the  later 
copies  ; that  one  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  at  Berlin  contains 
fome  thoufands  of  various  readings,  and  that  the  other  old 
Hebrew  MSS.  have  numerous  differences  from  the  printed 
text ; and  that  thefe  old  MSS.  have  fnffered  many  altera- 
tions from  the  late  correcting  Maforets.  He  alfo  dates  the 
poffibilitv  of  procuring,  by  due  zeal  and  exertion,  very  an- 
cient MSS.  from  fuch  of  the  Jews  as  have  been  fettled  for 
many  ages  in  China,  Ethiopia,  Conftantinople,  ThefTalonica, 
and  other  diftant  parts  of  the  world.  Jablonllci  is  the  firfl 
author,  who,  after  announcing  the  adlual  exiftence  of  many 
various  readings  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  has  recommended 
both  an  accurate  examination  of  thofe  MSS.  now  known, 
and  a diligent  fearch  after  others,  at  prefent  unknown, 
through  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  world.  To  him,  there- 
fore, belongs  the  honour  of  having  planned  the  noble  fcheme 
for  correcting  the  many  corruptions  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Teftament ; and  yet  not  daring  to  pradife 
what  he  recommends,  -he  republilhed  the  Hebrew  text  al- 
moft  the  fame  as  it  was  adjufted  Mafor.  tically  in  Leufden’s 
edition  of  1667.  His  corrections  have  been  confined  almoft 
entirely  to  the  vowel-points  and  accents.  The  edition  of 
Opitius  was  publilhed  in  410.  at  Keil,  in  1709  ; the  charac- 
ter is  large  and  good,  but  the  paper  bad  : it  is  done  with 
a great  deal  of  care ; but  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manu- 
feripts  but  thofe  of  the  German  libraries ; negleCting  the 
French  ones,  which  is  an  omiffion  common  to  all  three. 
Opitius  copied  from  Leufden’s  Athias,  though,  he  fays,  he 
collated  feveral  MSS-  in  Berlin,  and  other  places  ; but  he 
idolized  the  Mafora,  and  held  all  readings  inconfiftent  with 
it,  however  recommended  by  any  MSS.,  in  fovereign  con- 
tempt. Hence  it  follows,  that  if  this  edition  was  conform- 
able to  the  late  MSS.  as  regulated  by  the  Mafora,  the  fame 
Maforetic  influence  muff  have  regulated  the  very  early  copy, 
printed  at  Brefcia,  in  1494;  becaufe  that  edition  is  recom- 
mended by  Opitius.  Wolf.  (Bib.  Heb.  ii.  p.  365.  The 
three  laft  mentioned  editions  have  this  advantage,  however, 
that  befides  the  divifions  ufed  by  the  Jews,  both  general 
and  particular,  into  para/kes  and  pefukim,  they  have  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Chriftians,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters 
and  verfes  ; the  keri  ketib,  or  various  readings,  Latin  furnma- 
ries,  &c.  which  made  them  of  confiderable  ufe  with  refpect 
to  the  Latin  editions,  and  the  concordances.  See  Chap- 
ters. 


The  little  Bible  of  R.  Stephens  in  i6to,  is  very  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  charafler.  It  was  printed  in 
7 vols.  at  Paris,  in  1544 — 1546-  Care,  however,  mult  he 
taken  ; there  being  another  edition  of  Geneva,  exceedingly 
like  it,  excepting  that  the  print  is  worfe,  and  the  text  Lis 
correfi.  To  thefe  may  be  added  fome  other  Hebrew  Bibles 
without  points,  in  8vo.  and  2410.  which  are  much  coveted 
by  the  Jews  ; not  that  they  are  more  exadl,  but  more  port- 
able than  the  reft  ; and  are  ufed  in  their  fynagogues  and 
fchools : of  thefe  there  are  two  beautiful  editions,  the  one 
of  Plantin,  in  8vo.  with  two  columns,  and  the  other  in  2410. 
reprinted  by  Rapbalengius  at  Leyden,  in  1610.  There  is 
alfo  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfterdam,  in  1631, 
in  a larger  character ; and  another  in  12m  at  Frankfort,  in 
1694,  full  of  faults,  with  a preface  of  M.  Leufden  at  the 
head  of  it. 

In  1720,  an  Hebrew  Bible  was  publifned  at  LL all,  by  toe 
learned  profeffor  John  Henry  Michaelis  ; being  the  firfl  edi- 
tion, which  contained  any  various  readings,  colledled  from 
Hebrew  MSS,  by  a Chriftian  editor.  The  text  is  taken 
from  Jablonfki’s  edition,  with  fomefew  emendations.  There 
were  collated  for  this  Bible  moft  of  the  beft  printed  edi- 
tions, and  alfo  live  Hebrew  MSS.  belonging  to  the  library 
at  Erfurth.  The  propriety  of  felefting  various  readings 
from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  verfions,  is  fet  forth  in  the 
preface  ; and  the  editor  has  inferted  here  and  there  fome 
variations  of  words  and  letters  ; but  the  variations,  chiefly 
noted,  relate  to  the  minutiae  of  criticifm,  confifting  only  in 
points  and  accents. 

Charles  Francis  Houbigant,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris,  publifhed  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibleat  Paris,  in  1753,  contained  in  four  volumes,  folio. 
The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without  points,  to 
which  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  correftingthat  textby  the 
Samaritan  pentateuch,  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  verfions  ; 
and  alfo  a new  Latin  verfion  made  by  himfelf,  expreflive 
of  fuch  a text  as  his  critical  emendations  appeared  to  juftify 
and  recommend.  This  celebrated  edition,  (lays  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a more  competent  judge) 
feems  to  proceed  upon  fo  juft  a plan,  as  to  its  main  princi- 
ples, and  to  be  executed  (in  the  general)  with  fo  much  fkill 
and  judgment,  as  to  claim  for  its  worthy  author  the  applaufe 
of  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  learning.  He  expreffes,  how- 
ever, a wifh,  that  the  author  had  fpared  fome  of  his  bolder  criti- 
cifms,  when  they  are  unfupported  by  MSS.,  parallel  places, 
or  ancient  verfions  ; efpecially,  where  the  propofed  emenda- 
tions are  not  clearly  andftrongly  recommended  by  thecontext. 
Some  learned  men  have  wifhed,  that,  inftead  of  inferting 
only  a few  felefl  various  readings  from  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
all  the  various  readings  had  been  noted  by  the  author  after 
each  chapter.  But  the  labour  of  fuch  a work  would  have 
been  immenfe  ; and  we  have  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
what  the  learned  and  induftrious  editor  lias  a finally  done, 
It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  by  Dr.  Pledges,  in  his  preface 
to  the  work  entitled  “ The  Chriftian  Plan,’*'  that  Houbi- 
gant intended  to  alter  the  Hebrew  text,  to  make  it  conform- 
able to  the  Vulgate  ; whereas,  it  was  the  editor’s  profefled 
intention  to  fet  afide  the  Vulgate,  as  being  faulty  and  not 
anfwering  his  purpofe,  and  to  pubMfn  a new  Latin  verfion 
of  his  own.  F.  Houbigant  obtained  from  the  pope  two 
gold  medals,  in  teftimony  of  his  approbation  of  this  edition. 
Dr.  Kennieott,  after  almoft  twenty  years’  laborious  collation 
of  694  copies,  manufeript  and  printed,  of  which  about 
630  are  MSS.  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  particular  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  nine  years  more  fpent  in  examining  the  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  recommending  a collation  of  them,  publifhed, 
in  1776,  the  firil,  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible,  iu  folio, 
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entitled  “ Vetas  Teftamentum  Hebraicum,  cum  variis  Lec- 
tior.ibus.”  The  fecond  volume,  with  the  general  differta- 
tion,  was  published  in  1780.  The  text  is  that  of  Everard 
Van  der  Hooght,  in  17 05,  already  mentioned,  which  is  very 
corre&ly  printed,  with  the  fimilar  Plebrew  letters,  remark- 
ably lharp  and  well  denned  ; differing  from  it  only  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  poetical  parts,  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
printed  in  hemihichs,  into  which  thev  naturally  divide  them- 
felves  ; however,  the  words  follow  one  another  in  the  fame 
ord.r  as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght ; fo  that 
any  perfon  may  read  thefe  palfages  as  profe,  if  he  is  fo  in- 
clined ; or  may  divide  the  hemiftichs  differently,  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excel- 
lent type  ; the  Samaritan  text,  according  to  the  copy  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  is  exhibited  in  a column  parallel 
with  the  Hebrew  text ; thofe  parts  of  it  only  being  in;ro- 
duced,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  : and  the  reft 
of  the  Samaritan  column  being  left  blank,  fo  that  the  eye 
perceives  at  once,  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  the  variations  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts.  The  numerous  variations,  both 
of  the  Samaritan  mauuferipts  from  the  printed  copy  of  the 
Samaritan  text,  and  of  the  Hebrew  manuferipts  from  the 
printed  text  of  Vander  Hooght,  are  placed  feparately  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  marked  with  numbers  referring 
to  the  copies  from  which  they  are  taken. 

Wc  {hall  fubjointothis  article  a brief  account  of  the  rife  and 
progrefsofthat  highly  interefting  and  meritorious  undertaking, 
for  the  completion  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble induftry  and  perfeverance  of  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott.  A 
very  general  opinion  feemed  to  have  prevailed  among  learned 
men,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  in  favour  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text:  and  Dr.  Kennicott  ingenu- 
oufly  confeffes,  that  he  was  milled  by  the  common  error. 
The  Rabbins  boldly  afferted,  and  the  Chriftians  implicitly 
believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  free  from  error,  and  that 
in  all  the  MSS.  of  it,  no  inftance  of  any  various  reading  of 
importance  could  be  produced.  The  firft  perfon,  who  feems 
to  have  combated  this  notion  in  the  way  of  a regular  attack, 
was  Ludovicus  Capellus.  From  the  differences  he  obferved 
between  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  verfion  of  the  LXX.  and 
between  the  Hebrew  pentateuch  and  the  Samaritan  penta- 
teuch,  from  the  palpable  and  manifeit  corruptions,  which  he 
thought  he  faw  in  the  text  itfclf,  and  from  the  many  reafons 
which  induced  him  to  fuppofe  that  the  vowel  points  and 
the  Mafora  were  both  a modern  and  an  ufelefs  invention,  he 
was  led  to  queftion  the  general  integrity  of  the  text ; and 
his  enemies  allowed,  that  in  his  attack  upon  it,  he  difeovered 
much  learning  and  ingenuity.  Still,  however,  he  acquiefced 
and  admitted  the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  But  the  matter 
was  not  brought  to  the  tell  of  an  aiftual  collation  of  any 
number  of  MSS.  and  verfions,  and  little  was  done,  till  Dr. 
Kennicott’s  attention  was  directed  in  1748,  by  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Lowth,  bilhop  of  JLondon,  to  an  examination  of 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  8.  This  circumftance  convinced  him  of  his 
former  error,  and  he  was  foon  fatisfied  that  the  Hebrew 
text  was  far  from  being  perfect,  and  that  it  was  impoffible 
to  underhand  this  fxngle  verfe,  without  allowing  that  there 
were  in  it  four  corruptions.  Kennicott’s  explanation  of  this 
verfe  having  been  approved  by  Dr.  Lowth,  he  was  requefted 
to  examine  the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  fame  chapter  ; which 
was  likewife  performed, and  the  whole  was  publilhed  in  1 753. 
He  proceeded  to  examine  two  parallel  chapters  in  the  firft 
book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  fecond  book  of  Samuel,  and 
found  an  omiftion  in  the  former  of  no  lefs  than  34  Hebrew 
words.  Although  fuch  great  corruptions  were  proved  from 
the  printed  text  itl'elf,  and  from  the  ancient  verfions,  yet  it 
fead  not  at  that  time  been  fufpe&ed,  that  there  were  now 


extant  any  Hebrew  MSS.  which  would  at  all  afiift  in  cor- 
recting the  faulty  palfages  of  the  Old  Teftament.  In  the 
fequel,  however,  this  was  found  to  be  actually  the  cafe,  for 
Dr.  Kennicott,  on  examining  fome  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  found  that  they  contained,  in  the 
chapters  above  cited,  feveral  of  the  readings  which  he  had 
recommended  as  genuine,  before  he  had  infpeCted  thefe 
MSS.  A difeovery  fo  important  to  facred  literature  being 
thus  begun  in  1753, and  extended  to  70  Hebrew  and  Sama- 
ritan MSS.  in  Oxford,  it  was  foon  much  impi'oved  by  con- 
fulting  a number  of  others  at  Cambridge,  and  in  London. 
The  inquiry  was  promoted  by  means  of  a catalogue  of  all 
the  other  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  which  were  then 
known  to  exift  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  publilhed 
by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  1760,  in  a fecond  differtation  on  the 
Hebrew  text.  In  this  work  he  endeavoured  to  prodqce  a 
general  conviction,  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  Hebrew  pi'inted 
copies  being  much  corrupted,  and  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  MSS.,  by  furnifhing  many  various  readings 
of  confequence,  which  are  the  true  ones  ; and  by  confirming 
the  ancient  verfion  in  a multitude  of  in  fiances  of  little  mo- 
ment in  themfelves,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  origi- 
nated from  defign.  It  was  alfo  proved,  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  of  great  importance  ; that  its  MSS.  would 
ferve  to  correct  a variety  of  typographical  errors,  which 
difgraced  the  two  printed  editions  ; and  that  the  Samaritan 
copies  were  frequently  confirmed  even  by  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

In  confequence.  of  thefe  interefting  difeoveries,  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott was  folicited  by  the  latearchbifhop  Seeker,  and  many 
other  learned  perfons,  and  by  feveral  focieties  of  literary  men, 
particularly  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  whofe  counte- 
nance and  encouragement  the  undertaking  was  recommended 
by  the  late  Dr.  Hunt,  profeffor  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in 
that  univerfity,  to  undertake  a collation  of  all  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  MSS.  in  our  own  country.  Difcouraged  at 
firft  by  the  profpeCt  of  fo  arduous  an  undertaking,  he  at  laft, 
in  1760,  confented  to  engage  in  it.  Of  his  progrefs,  and 
the  circumftaacesthat  attended  it, we  have  a detailed  account 
in  the  “ Differtatio  Generalis,”  publilhed  with  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Bible.  Having  propofed  ten  years  as  the 
time  which,  he  thought,  would  be  neceffary  for  collating  the 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.,  he  was  enabled  by  his  Angu- 
lar afiiduity  to  fulfil  his  own  expectations  and  thofe  of  the 
public.  Patronized  by  his  majefty,  and  by  a great,  number 
of  liberal  friends  and  well-wifhers  to  the  undertaking,  both 
at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  lift  of  whom  are  no> 
fewer  than  feven  crowned  heads,  feveral  princes,  cardinals, 
archbilhops,  arid  bifhops,  beftdes  univerfities,  public  libraries, 
and  many  of  the  moil  eminent  literati  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  ; Dr.  Kennicott  inftituted  various  and  extenfive  in- 
quiries after  MSS.  at  Conftantinople,  Warfaw,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Mantua,  Pavia,  Genoa,  Lifbon,  Geneva,  Utrecht, 
Erfurt,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  and  Hamburgh.  The  numerous 
Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  latter  place  were  collated  by  the  cele- 
brated Reimarus,  who  not  only  concurred  in,  but  applauded, 
the  undertaking.  In  the  profecution  of  this  work,  it  was 
difeovered,  that  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  had  been  fuppofed  to  agree,  and  on  the  agreement  of 
which  the  notion  of  the  integrity  of  that  text  had  been 
founded,  very  much  differed  from  one  another  ; and  particu- 
larly, that  the  oldejl  editions  agreed  moft  with  the  oldeft  and 
belt  MSS.,  and  the  modern  editions  with  the  lateft  and  worft 
MSS.  As  one  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  variations 
in  the  firft  edition  (in  1488)  from  Van  der  Hooght  (in  1705) 
amount  to  twelve  thoufand.  In  the  year  1767,  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott derived  great  advantage  from  his  own  examination  of 
the  Paris  MSS.,  both  Hebrew  and  Samaritan,  and  from 
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Dr.  Gill’s  collation  of  all  the  paffages  quoted  in  the  Talmud. 
An  Hebrew  MS.,  which  once  belonged  to  a fynagogue  at 
Jerufalem,  was  at  this  time  purchafed  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  ; and  our  author  himfelf,  hoping  to  obtain  other  trea- 
fures  from  the  Eatt,  fent  to  Canton,  and  had  nearly  fuc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  a MS.  from  the  Jews  at  Cai-fong-fu,  in 
the  province  of  Hpnan.  But  though  he  failed  in  China, 
he  fucceeded  in  America,  and  procured  a complete  Hebrew 
MS.  from  a Jew  at  New  York.  During  the  tenth  andlaft 
year  of  this  collation,  eight  DanifhMSS.  were  fent  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  author’s  own  examination,  as  were  alfo  lix  others 
from  Toledo,  by  Dr.  Bayer.  Collations  of  other  MSS. 
were  furnifhed,  at  the  fame  time,  from  Silefia,  Cologne, 
Strafburg,  Konigfburgh,  Upfal,  Leyden,  and  Ireland;  The 
Indefatigable  author,  having  thus  collected  materials  for  his 
noble  undertaking,  an  undertaking  no  lefs  honourable  to 
his  country  than  to  himfelf,  proceeded  to  digeft  the  varia- 
tions, with  which  he  was  furnifhed,  under  their  feveral 
books,  chapters,  and  verfes.  During  this  operation,  he 
formed  a plan  for  a more  complete  fcrutiny  of  the  bell  MSS. 
through  Europe,  by  fending  fotne  well-qualified  perfon  to 
re-examine  the  MSS.  already  collated,  and  to  examine  the 
red  in  paffages  of  greater  moment,  and  where  fuccefs  feemed 
at  all  probable.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Bruns,  a learned 
German,  was  felefted  for  this  embaffy  ; and  he  was  honoured 
with  letters  from  thefecretariesof  Hate  here,  to  all  our  foreign 
ambaffadors,  as  well  as  from  the  rulers  of  the  two  iynagogues 
in  London.  The  places  in  which  he  thus  examined  MSS., 
during  a tour  of  three  years,  were  Paris,  Louvain,  Cologne, 
Mentz,  Worms,  Manheim,  Nuremburgh,  Augfburgh,  Stut- 
gard,  Carlfruhe,  Strafburgh,  Bafle,  Zuric,  Berne,  Geneva, 
Turin,  Cafale,  Veruljj,  Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Sienna, 
Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Cefena,  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  Mantua,  Padua,  Venice,  Udine,  Goritia,  Gradilca, 
Trielte,  Vienna,  Drefden,  Leipfic,  Erfurt,  Jena,  Deffau, 
Berlin,  Hamburgh,  Helmftadt,  Caffel,  Amllerdam,  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  the  Hague. 

The  variations  contained  in  nearly  700  bundles  of  papers, 
being  at  lafl  digefled,  including  the  collections  made  by 
Dr.  Bruns ; and  the  whole,,  when  put  together,  being  cor- 
rected by  the  original  collations,  and  then  fairly  tranfcribed 
into  30  folio  volumes,  the  work  was  put  to  the  prefs  in  1773  ; 
and  both  volumes  (as  we  have  already  faid),  with  the 
general  differtation,  were  finifhed  in  July  1780. 

In  order  to  evince  the  neceffity  as  well  as  the  utility  of  this 
work,  Dr.  Kennicott  has  prefented  us  with,  a furprifing  de- 
tail of  teflimonies,  which  exhibit  the  opinions  both  of  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians,  as  to  the  Hebrew  text,  from  theearliefl 
times  down  to  the  prefeat.  The  Jevvifh  teflimonies  are  ar- 
ranged under  five  diitiuCt  periods,  viz.  from  the  time  of 
Malachi,  about  420  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Chrillian  sera  ; from  Chrill  to  the  year 
500  after  Chrift  ; from  the  year  500  after  Chrift  to  the  year 
1000  ; from  this  year  to  the  invention  of  printing,  about 
1450.;  and  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  year  1780. 
The  firft  Jewifn  teftimonies  are  thofe  of  Jofephus  and  Philo, 
who  fpeak  of  the  Greek  veriion  as  perfectly  agreeing  with 
the  Hebrew  text  in  their  time  ; whereas  Dr.  Kennicott  af- 
ferts  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text  before  the  time  of 
thefe  Jews,  and  alfo  the  very  great  importance  of  the  Greek 
verfion.  For  the  pentateuch  of  this  verfion  being  made 
about  280  years  before  Chrift,  and  the  other  books  being 
alfo  tranflatedinto  Greek  about  100  years  before  Chrift  (as 
is  inferred  from  the  prologue  to  Ecclefiafticus),  this  verfion 
mull  have  had  many  true  readings,  where  th'a  Hebrew  was 
afterwards  corrupted.  Although  in  Pf.  xvii  10.  the  word 
for  “ thy  holy  one,”  which  is  now  plural  in  the  text  of 


every  copy  expreffed  Maforetica!Iy,yet  in  the  Greek  verfion 
it  is  lingular,  which  is  the  cafe  in  no  lefs  than  180  copies, 
agreeably  to  the  quotations  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And 
becaufe  the  argument  of  thefe  apoftles  urged  upon  the  Jews, 
juft  after  the  refurreCtion  of  Chrift,  depends  on  this  word’s 
being  truly  Angular,  Dr.  Kennicott  confiders  this  various 
reading  as  of  greater  moment  than  any  other  which  was  ever 
drawn  forth  from  MSS.  He  obferves,  that  as  the  Greek 
verfion  thus  helps  to  prove  the  Hebrew  text  corrupted  when 
it  differs  from  it,  fo  where  the  Hebrew  text  is  corrupted, 
and  that  verfion  agrees,  it  proves  the  corruption  to  be  older 
than  the  verfion,  unlefs  the  verfion  has  fince  been  affimilated 
to  the  Hebrew.  Such  very  early  corruptions  occur,  as  he 
conceives,  in  Deut.  x.  6.  Gen.  xi  32.  and  Gen.  xxxvi. 
31 — 43.  The  third  inftance  contains  1 3 verfes,  which,  not 
being  written  by  Mofes,  were  probably  iaferted  from  1 Chro- 
nicles, i.43 — 54.  in  fomeMS.  of  Genefis,into  the  margin, and 
thence  taken  into  the  text.  This  interpolation  is  fo  old  as  to 
be  found  inall  theverfions,andlikewife  in  the  Samaritan  text. 
In  the  firft  inftance,  many  words  are  omitted  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  in  all  the  veriions,  which  are  preferved  only  in  the 
Samaritan  text.  In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  number  145 
is  corrupted  into  205  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  all  the 
verfions,  and  it  is  right  only  in  the  Samaritan  text.  Dr. 
Kennicott  afterwards  fpecifies  two  great  corruptions  : one, 
where  the  Greek  verfion  has  been  affimilated  to  the  Hebrew, 
by  addition;  and  another,  in  which  the  Syriac  verfion  has 
been  thus  accommodated,  by  change.  The  firft  relates  to 
20  verfes,  probably  interpolated  in  i-  Sam.  xvii. ; and  the 
fecond,  to  the  word  for  body  altered  to  the  word  for  ears , 
in  Plalm  xl.  7.  ; on  which  word,  body,  the  argument  is 
grounded,  in  the  iotli  chapter  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
and  a very  old  Syriac  MS.  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris, 
tranflated  from  the  Hebrew,  has  preferved  the  true  word 
for  body  ; and  another  has  proved,  that  the  Jews  have  al- 
tered their  ancient  copies,  wilfully,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  Greek  verfion  of  Ifaiah,  xix.  18.  refpeCting  the  temple 
at  Heliopolis  ; and  alfo  from  their  turning  Mofes  into  Ma- 
naffes,  in  Judges  xviii.  30.  Many  other  inftances  occur  in 
the  period  now  under  confideration. 

In  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
year  500,  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  that  though  the  prefent 
Mafora  feparates  our  tenth  commandment  into  two,  agree- 
able to  the.divifion  now  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  ; yet 
the  unity  of  this  commandment,  as  made  by  Protettants,  is- 
exprefsly  confirmed  by  Philo  and  Jofephus ; and  the  Ma- 
foretic  mark  of  feparation  (at  Exodus,  xx.  17. ) isabfent  fiom 
at  leaft  234  Hebrew  copies.  Jofephus  is  farther  cited,  as 
confirming  the  ancient  chronology  in  the  Greek  verfion 
againft  that  now  in  the  Hebrew  text ; and  likewife,  as  hav- 
ing a number  much  more  credible  as  to  the  gold  and  filver 
left  by  David.  The  fame  hiftorian  alfo  confirms  the  read- 
ing in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap,  vii  4.  from  Geneiis 
xiv.  20.  He  confirms,  too,  the  Syriac  verfion,  and  the 
edition  of  Sixtus,  reading  four  in  2 Sam.-  xv.  7,  and  the 
Vatican  MS.  reading  four  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  4.  And  though 
the  later  Jews  have  taken  Daniel  out  of  their  prophetical 
books,  yet  Jofephus  calls  him  a prophet,  in  the  flrongeft 
terms.  It  appears  further  under  this  period,  that  the  He- 
brew MSS.  differed  at  the  time  of  the  compofition  of  the 
Talmud:  and  that  fome  of  the  true  readings  may  ftill  be 
found  in  this  work.  This  faCt  is  confirmed  by  fevoral  in- 
ftances, and  particularly  by  Pfalm  xvi. 

Under  the  third  period  Dr.  Kennicott  confiders  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  Kerl,  which  fee.  ' This  period  alfo  includes  a collection 
of  216  variations  between  the  oriental  and  occidental  MSS. 
Proofs  of  differences  are  likewife  deduced  from  the  old  Jewifii 

books. 
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books,  Rabboth,  Pirke  Eliezer,  and  Cozri.  Saadias,  who 
fiourifhed  abouttheyear  i ooo, is  alio referred  to  as  having  read 
differently  from  the  printed  text  ; and  Hai,  about  the  fame 
•period,  is  (hewn  to  have  followed  thofe  MSS.,  which  were 
defective  in  Jofnua,  chap,  xxi.,  where  two  whole  verfes,  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  though  expelled  by  the  Mafora,  have 
been  found  in  149  Hebrew  copies.  At  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, Dr.  Kennieott  introduces  the  Arabic  verfion,  generally 
aferibed  to  R.  Saadias,  which  has  hitherto  been  reputed 
only  fecondary,  as  if  it  had  been  always  taken  from  the 
Greek  or  tire  Syriac  ; whereas  it  is  honoured  with  the  title 
of  a primary  verfion  in  feveral  places  ; becaufe  it  is  found  to 
agree  with  the  Hebrew  MSS.  where  both  Greek  and  Syriac 
differ  from  it.  This  Arabic  verfion  has  fome  very  impor- 
tant readings,  particularly  in  preferving  tiiat  word  which 
expreffes  the  caufe  of  God’s  anger  againft  Balaam,  Numb, 
xxii.  22.  It  is  alfo  important  where  it  is  only  lecondary  ; 
becaufe  it  helps  to  determine  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek 
verfion,  where  the  Greek  MSS.  are  now  at  variance;  as  in 
Pfalm  xviii.  74.  Ixviii.  9.  Micah  v.  1.  and  Zechariatrtriii.  7. 
To  the  clofe  of  this  period,  Dr.  Kennieott  refers  the  two 
aided  and  bed  Hebrew  MSS.  now  extant,  one  at  Oxford, 
and  the  other  at  Vienna.  Of  the  Bodleian  MS.,  fuppofed 
to  be  800  years  old,  he  oblerves,  that  it  contains  about 
14,000  variations.  In  the  pentateuch  of  this  MS.  the  Greek 
verfion  is  confirmed  by  109  various  readings  ; the  Syriac, 
by  98  ; the  Arabic,  by  82  ; the  Vulgate,  by  88  ; and  the 
Chaldee  paraphrafe,  by  42.  It  alfo  agrees  with  the  Sama- 
ritan text,  againd  the  Hebrew,  in  700  indances.  This,  it 
is  added,  is  the  only  one  which  has  preferved  a word  of  great 
importance  for  underftanding,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  3 — 7 ; which 
word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  verfion,  and  recovers  to  us 
a prophecy  of  the  Median. 

The  fourth  -period,  from  1000  to  1450,  is  introduced 
with  an  obfervation,  that  the  olded  Hebrew  MS.  which  has 
a certain  date  ( 1 106),  though  containing  only  9120  verfes, 
has  above  6000  variations.  The  tedimonies  of  Aben- 
Ezra,  Jarchi,  MairTionides,  and  Kimchi,  who  all  flouriflied 
between  1150  and  1250,  belong  to  this  period.  After 
taking  notice  of  feveral  true  readings  preferved  by  theie 
four  Rabbies,  Dr. -Kennieott  introduces  Meir  Hallevi,  who 
died  in  1244,  with  his  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  many 
variations  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

Under  the  fifth  and  lad  period,  from  1450  to  1780,  in- 
cluding the  printed  Hebrew  text,  Dr.  Kennieott  takes  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  five  fil'd  editions  of  different  parts,  and 
of  the  fird  edition  of  the  whole  together.  He  adds,  that 
the  Pfalms,  as  fird  printed  in  1477,  contain  about  600  va- 
riations ; and  that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  fird  printed  in 
1488,  contains  above  12,000.  Thefe,  and  fome  other  very 
early  editions,  agree  with  the  older  MSS.  much  more  than 
the  editions  after  the  year  1500,  but  dill  more  than  that  by 
Jacob  Ben  Chaim,  in  1526,  which  has  been  in  general  the 
ftandard  down  to  the  prelent  time.  About  the  year  1500, 
began  the  fuperditious  regard  for  the  Mafora  ; and  Inch 
MSS.  as  had.  been  maforetically  corrected,  were  preferred 
for  the  editions  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Felix  Pratenfis. 
But  the  Mafora  being  highly  venerated  by  Ben  Chaim,  he 
chofe  for  his  text  fuch  MSS.  as  had  the  Mafora  mod  perfect  ; 
which  MSS.  were  the  lated  and  the  word  : and  yet,  un- 
fortunately, this  text  became  the  general  ftandard  for  the 
Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts,  as  well  as  for  other 
editions  of  lefs  note  afterwards.  The  Jews  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  fatisfied  with  the  correftnefs  of  Chaim’s  edition. 
For  Rabbi  Lonzano  was  afterwards  encouraged  to  viiit 
many  countries,  and  to  collate  ten  MSS.  in  order  to  render 
the  text  more^perfeft  ; and  yet  this  complaint  of  errors  was 


again  renewed  in  1635,  by  Manaffeh  Ben  Ifrael.  Thefe 
tedimonies  are  concluded  with  the  Mantuan  edition,  called 
Msnchath  Shai,  in  which  are  about  2000  various  readings, 
colle&ed  from  MSS.  and  early  editions,  by  Solomon  Me- 
norzi,  in  the  lad  century  ; but  it  was  not  printed  till  1 744. 
So  that,  at  the  time  when  Chriftians  were  generally  infilling 
on  the  perfedlion  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Jews  were  labour- 
ing to  correct  it,  and  lamenting  its  great  imperfection  in  the 
following  terms  : “ Ouis  reftituet  decus  ? Quis  ejiciet  ra- 
phanos  et  fpinas  ? Horror  confredit  me  : quum  viderem  mul- 
titudinem  variantium,  quaececiderunt  in  libros!  Editores-eunt 
obfeurati,  neque  lux  ell  eis  ; neque  eft  qui  quaerit  ceffationem 
hujus  diverfitatis  ! Ecce  nos  palpantes  tanquam  cseci,  in  ob- 
feuritate  diverfitatum  ! Deus  auferat  tenebras  nodras !” 

On  examining  the  tedimonies  of  Chriftian  writers  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Dr.  Kennieott  be- 
gins with  the  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles  ; and  here  he  adverts 
to  the  quotations  made  in  the  New  Teftament  from  the  Old  : 
on  which  fiibjerit,  fee  Quotation.  It  appears, by  unquef- 
tionable  evidence,  that  the  Old  Teftament  has  been  cor- 
rupted, in  many  inftances  ; and  that  a juft  corredlion  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  grounded  on  the  authorities  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  . 
the  Samaritan  pentateuch,  and  the  ancient  verfions,  will,  in 
many  places,  reftore  to  the  Old  Teftament  that  harmony 
with  the  New  which  it  has  long  wanted,  Inftances  occur 
in  Gen.  ii.  24.  : Pfalm  xvi.  xxxiv.  22.  compared  with  John 
xix.  36,  37.  and  xl.  compared  with  Hebrews  x.  ; Jeremiah 
xxxi.  compared  with  Hebrews  viii., ; Amos  ix.  compared 
with  A6ts  xv.  : Ifaiah  vii.  14.  liii.4.  Pfalmlxviii.  {9.  Hof. 
xiii.  14.  Amos  v.  26.  Deut.  xxxii.  5.  and  Habakkuk  ii.  4, 
Many  arguments  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Kennieott  to  (hew, 
that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  the -chronology,  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Abraham,  either  by  fubtra&ing  or  by  adding  1300 
years  ; and  this  great  corruption  is  not  in  the  Greek  ver- 
iion,  but  in  the  Hebrew  text  ; and  that  it  was  introduced  in 
the  fecond  century.  As  it  was  a very  ancient  tradition,  that 
the  Meffiahwas  to  come  in  the  fixth  chiliad,  becaufe  he  was 
to  come  in  “ the  lad  days,”  (founded  011  a mydical  appli- 
cation of  the  fix  days’  creation),  it  was  contrived  to  fhorten 
the  age  of  the  world  from  about  5500  to  3760,  and  thence 
to  prove  that  Jefus  could  not  be  the  Meffiah,  becaufe  at  the 
sera  of  his  birth  the  time  for  the  advent  of  the  Meffiah  was 
not  yet  come.  The  time  of  this  grand  corruption  is  (hewn 
to  have  been  between  the  years  1 75  and  200.  The  old  Italic 
verfion,  made  from  the  Greek  about  the  year  100,  is  ad- 
duced to  confirm  fome  ancient  readings  of  the  Greek  ver- 
fion, particularly  as  to  the  more  extended  chronology. 
Dr.  Kennieott,  after  various  pertinent  quotations  from  Ig- 
natius, Judin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus,  refers  more  particularly 
to  Tertullian,  with  a view  of  proving  that,  in  his  time,  the- 
paffage  in  Ifaiah  liii.  4.  expreffed  the  fenfe  aferibed  to  it  in 
the  8th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  the  Evangelift  quotes 
it  as  foretelling,  that  “ the  Meffiah  fiiould  heal  bodily  di- 
feafes.”  The  Hebrew  words,  it  is  (hewn,  admit  this  fenfe  : 
Tertullian  fo  expreffes  them  ; and  fo  did  the  old  Greek 
verfion,  which  has  been  ftrangely  altered  in  this  place, 
out  of  oppofition  to  the  gofpel.  Origen  is  cited,  as  afford- 
ing many  intereding  particulars,  with  regard  to  the  diffe- 
rences in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  the  true  readings  of  the 
Greek  verfions  ; and  Eufebius,  Theophilus  Antiochenus, 
Ephraim  Byrus,  Jerom,  Epiphanius,  Augudin,  and  Sul- 
picius  Severus,  are  quoted  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The 
fird  period  of  the  Chriftian  writers  terminates  with  the 
olded  MSS.  of  the  Greek  verfion,  particularly  the  Vati- 
can and  Alexandrian  MSS.  written  about  the  year  400, 
which  fee.  Dr.  Kennieott  proceeds  to  the  period  that 
elapfed  between  the  years  500  and  1000,  and  avails  himfelf 
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of  the  Syriac  verfions  (fee  Syriac)  for  introducing  fome 
ufeful  observations  on  Several  palTages,  particularly  Pxaim  xl. 
6,  7.  9.  and  2 Kings  viii.  16. ; in  which  laft  pafiage  three 
words  are  now  interpolated  in  the  Hebrew  text,  which, 
though  they  are  alfo  found  in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian 
MSS.  are  not  in  the  Complutenfian  and  Aldine  editions ; nor 
are  they  in  an  ancient  manufeript  of  Kings,  nor  in  Some  of  the 
beft  MSS.  and  earlieft  editions  of  the  Vulgate.  See  Vul- 
gate. From  the  year  jooo  to  1450,  the  teftimonies  of 
Chriftians  are  very  few.  Yet  foon  after  the  Jews  fled  from 
the  Eaft  into  Europe  in  1040,  the  Hebrew  language  was 
iludied  by  feveral  Chriftians,  particularly  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anfelm,  Grofthead  and  Roger  Bacon  ; and  this  laft  learned 
man,  with  his  Francifcan  brethren  at  Oxford,  bought  many 
Hebrew  MSS.  when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  England 
in  1289.  In  the  13th  century,  Raymund  Martini  accufed 
the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  Hebrew  text ; and  be  fpeaks  of 
MSS.  differing  in  Zech.  xii.  10,  with  refpett  to  which 
Dr.  Kennicott  obferves,  that  forty  copies  have  here  the 
reading  exprefled  in  John  xix.  37.  Dr.  Kennicott  alfo  cites 
Nic.  Lyranus,  Radulphus  Armachanus,  Toilatus,  Perez  de 
Valentia,  and  Marfilius  Ficinus. 

Under  the  laft  period,  from  1450  to  1780,  Zuinglius 
takes  the  lead ; and  he  extols  the  Greek  verfion,,  and  re- 
marks the  corrupt  addition  of  Jer.  chap.  lii.  Luther  is  alfo 
mentioned  ; and  Bibliander  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
excellent  cnticifm  on  Ezekiel  xiii.  21.  As  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  fliould 
be  nearly  eighteen  months  in  reaching  Babylon,  it  will  be 
Satisfactory  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  verfion 
and  eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  that  this  period  was  not  more 
than  fix  months.  Having  deferibed  the  editions  of  Sixtus  and 
Clement,  Dr.  Kennicott  obferves,  that  the  prefent  Englifh 
verfion  frequently  expreffes,  not  what  the  tranflators  found  in 
their  Hebrew  text,  but  what  they  thought  fliould  have  been 
there;  and  that  the  j 4th  pfalm,  inferted  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  contains  three  verfes  not  found  at 
prefent  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  that  pfalm,  but  which  are 
probably  genuine.  V/e  have  already  mentioned  Capellus’s 
opinion  on  this  fubjeCI  ; and  yet  though  he  proved  the 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text,  by  every  argument  except 
that  of  MSS.,  Buxtorf,  the  fon,  following  his  father,  who 
afferted  the  abfolute  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  af- 
firmed that  no  Hebrew  MS.  in  the  world  contained  any 
various  reading  which  agreed  with  either  of  the  ancient  ver- 
fions. It  is  needlefs  to  recite  the  opinions  of  Mede,  Mori- 
nus,  Beveridge,  Walton,  Hammond,  Bochart,  Huetius, 
Pocock,  Le  Clerc,  & c.  on  this  fubjeCI.  We  fhall  here 
only  obferve,  with  Dr.  Kennicott,  that  Jablonlki  was  the 
firft  editor  of  an  Hebrew  bible,  who  fpoke  of  any  Hebrew 
MSS.  ; and  he  names  four,  by  the  help  of  which  he  made 
a few  corrections.  Neverthelefs,  he  omitted  the  two  necef- 
fary  verfes  in  Jofhua,  chap.  21.  though  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
eftablifhed  them,  in  confequence  of  the  examination  of  149 
copies.  Opitius  declares  that  he,  in  his  edition,  obeyed  the 
Mafora,  in  defiance  of  all  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
world  united.  Vitringa  has  fliewn,  according  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott, how  a miftake  in  one  MS.  may  afterwards  have  been 
introduced  into  many,  from  the  praCtice  of  correcting  many 
MSS.  by  one  as  their  ftandard.  The  conjectural  emenda- 
tion made  by  this  eminent  biblical  critic,  in  2 Chron.  xxvi. 
5.  is  confirmed  by  fifty  copies ; and  his  reading  of  Ifaiah 
xix.  18.  is  eftablifhed  by  the  Talmud  and  fixteen  Hebrew 
copies.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  although  he  publifhed  fome  va- 
rious readings,  omitted  many  variations  of  great  moment, 
probably  from  an  undue  deference  to  the  advocates  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Among  thefe  advocates  we 


may  reckon  Wolfius,  who  maintained  that  mlftakes  might 
exift  in  fome  MS.  copies,  but  not  in  all;  becaufe  fome  one 
MS.,  or  fome  one  edition,  always  had  the  true  reading. 
Carpzovius  contended,  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  defeended 
to  us  in  the  fame  ftate  of  purity  in  which  it  was  firft  found  ; 
not  indeed  in  all  the  copies,  but  in  thofe  of  the  better  fort; 
nor  in  thefe  feparately,  but  in  fuch  altogether : and  he 
thought  it  needlefs  to  colled  thefe  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  becaufe,  in  bis  opinion,  thofe  which  are  near  at 
hand  will  be  fufficient  ; a concefiion  which  abolifhes  his 
former  doCtrine.  The  learned  Hallet,  in  his  notes  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  publifhed  in  1729,  alleges  as  a reafon 
why  the  quotations  in  the  New  Teftament  differ  from  thofe 
of  the  Old,  that  the  Hebrew  copies  have  been  altered  lince 
the  days  of  the  apoftles.  Bifhop  Hare,  with  whofe  tefti- 
monies Dr.  Kennicott  concludes  his  catalogue  of  Chriftian 
writers,  contends  earneftly  for  admitting  the  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  He  rejeds  the  titles  of  many  of  the 
pfalms,  as  not  given  by  the  authors  of  thefe  pfalms.  He  con- 
demns the  praCtice  of  varniftring  over,  inftead  of  corredinp-, 
the  corrupted  readings  ; and  he  laments  that  Hebrew 
MSS.,  the  chief  fupport  of  criticifm,  were  wanting. 

Dr.  Kennicott  clofes  his  account  of  his  laudable  under- 
taking, with  evincing  the  great  ufe  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  verfions,  for  amending  the 
printed  Hebrew  text  ; and  with  exhorting  perfons  in  power 
to  render  fuch  corredions  fubfervient  to  the  public  good, 
by  procuring  a more  corred  and  amove  intelligible  Englifh, 
tranffation,  or  rather  a revifal  of  the  prefent  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Thefe  MSS.f  he  fays, 
ftrongly  confirm  the  ancient  verfions,  and  enable  113  to 
afeend  to  the  times  of  Jerom,  of  the  Apoftles,  and  even  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphu?  ; and,  he  adds,  it  now  remains  to  be 
feen  in  what  kingdom  or  country  through  Europe,  will  be 
manifefted  the  greater  zeal,  for  correcting  the  modern  tranf- 
lations  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

The  work  of  which,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers, 
and  with  a view  of  recording  and  tranfmitting  the  honour 
of  our  country,  where  it  was  undertaken,  and  of  the  acre  in. 
winch  we  live,  we  have  given  a copious  account,  will  ap- 
pear in  its  pre-eminent  importance  and  utility,  whenever  it 
fhall  be  applied  to  the  defirable  purpofe  of  aiding  a public 
and  authoritative  new  tranffation  of  the  Bible,  or  at  leaft,, 
an  effedual  revifion  of  the  common  verfion.  In  the  tranf- 
lation  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  by  bifhops  Lowth. 
and  Newcome,  and  by  others  of  inferior  rank  in  the  church, 
&c.  we  obferve  the  advantage  refulting  from  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott-’s labours  ; but  their  full  benefit  can  only  be  enjoyed, 
when  the  tranffation  is  complete,  and  authoritatively  intro-, 
duced  into  common  ufe.  It  has  contributed  eminently  to 
the  honour  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  has  been  the 
firft  prince  in  Europe,  who  has  iflued  his  royal  commands 
for  executing  a purpofe  of  this  kind  : and  Dr.  Kennicott 
thinks,  it  would  be  criminal  to  fuppoie  that  Great  Britain, 
which  has  enjoyed  fuch  diftinguiflied  blefiings  ox  Providence, 
will  be  backward  in  fo  pious  a defign.  No  perfons,  what- 
ever be  their  rank  either  in  the  church  or  ftate,  can  more 
laudably  teftify  their  veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  their  concern  for  the  information  and  benefit  of  th» 
world,  than  by  adopting  and  accomplifhing  a meafure  of 
this  kind.  It  would  ferve  alfo  to  obviate  many  objections 
againft  the  truth  and  authority  of  divine  revelation.  It  has 
been  urged  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  by  other  writers  oil 
the  fide  of  fcepticifm  or  infidelity,  “ that  if  the  Scriptures 
had  been  from  God,  they  would  always  have  been  pveierved 
in  their  primitive  purity.”  In  oppoiition  to  fuggeftions  of 
this  kind.  Dr.  Kennicott  {hews,  that  neither  the  wifdoin  nop 
4 the 
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the  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  juftly  impeached,  thofe  which  have  been  made  by  public  authority.  The 
from  the  fuppofition  that  many  errors  have  crept  into  the  facred  writers  of  ancient  times  left,  as  he  fays,  their  records 
prefent  text ; becaufe  the  raoft  important  matters  are  Hill  to  other  writers,  who  were  often  their  difciples,  as  alfo  to 
fecure  and  certain,  and  men  have  always  been  able  to  de-  public  fcribes,  and  to  magiftrates,  wrho  revifed  them.  In 
rive  from  the  Bible  a rule  both  of  faith  and  praCtice.  For  this  revifion,  which  was  executed  either  by  facred  authors, 


the  illuilration  of  this  poiition,  he  appeals  to  the  ancient 
churches,  both  Greek  and  Italian,  and  the  modern  churches 
of  both  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  ; fmee,  among!! 
all  thefe,  their  facred  books  taught  them  “ what  they  mult 
do  to  be  faved  though  they  contained  many  errors,  the 
correction  of  which'  was  very  defirable.  Indeed,  the  inte- 
grity of  the  facred  books  could  not  have  been  preferved 
without  a “ miracle,”  perpetual  as  to  time  and  univerfal  as 
to  place,  which  would  confequently  be  a greater  miracle 
than  any  in  the  Bible  : neverthelefs  as  many  corruptions, 
in  tranferipts  made  from  tranferipts,  ever  fmee  the  year  400 
before  Chritt,  were  unavoidable,  it  is  happy  that  feveral 
verfions,  made  1500  or  2000  years  ago,  will  correct  feme 
of  thefe  corruptions;  and  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  Hill  ex- 
tant, will  correCt  others.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  of  great 
importance,  that  the  effeCt  of  thefe  corrections  fhould  appear 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  not  only  to 
Chriftians  in  particular,  but  to  the  world  in  general. 

The  learned  Dr.  John  Bernard  Roffi,  profeifor  of  divinity 
-and  the  oriental  languages  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma, 
undertook  to  make  a collection  of  the  various  readings  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Oxford  ; and  for 
this  purpofe  he  examined  by  himfelf,  or  his  friends,  1470 
MSS.  or  printed  copies.  Gi  foreign  MSS.  210,  which  had 
been  omitted  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  were  collated  in  the  moil 
important  paffages  ; and  of  ancient  editions,  either  in  his 
own  poffeffion,  or  to  which  he  had  accefs,  the  number 
amounted  to  2S8,  of  which  230  are  fuch  as  had  not  been 
collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott.  M.  de  Roffi  announced  his  de- 
fign  in  a traCt,  entitled,  “ Apparatus  Hebrso-Biblicus,” 
and  publifned  at  Parma  in  1782,  8vo.  ; and  he  propofed  to 
comprize  the  refult  of  his  labours  in  4 vols.  4to.  The  firft 
volume  was  publifned  at  Parma  in  1784,  under  the  title  of 
“ Variae  LeCtiones  Veteris  Teftamenti,  &c.”  or  the  various 
readings  of  the  Old  Teftament,  drawn  from  an  immenfe 
number  of  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  compared  with  the 
Samaritan  text  and  the  ancient  verfions,  and  examined  and 
appreciated  by  the  moll  accurate  rules  and  principles  of 
facred  criticifm.  This  volume  contains  the  “Prolegomena,” 
and  a clavis  of  the  books  of  Genefis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus. 
In  the  introduction  we  have  feveral  curious  critical  difcuffions, 
from  which  we  learn  that  thiscolleCtion  afeertains,  as  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott’s  valuable  and  judiciouslabourshad  beforedone,  inftead 
of  invalidating  the  integrity  of  the  facred  text  in  matters  of 
the  greateft  importance;  as  all  the  MSS.  notwithftandingthe 
diverfity  of  their  dates,  and  .of  the  places  where  they  were 
tranferibed,  agree  with  refpedt  to  that  which  conftitutes  the 
proper  effence  and  fubftanceof  divine  revelation,  namely,  its 
doCtrines,  moral  precepts,  and  hiftorical  relations.  M. 
Roffi  charges  the  variations  not  merely  on  the  copyifts,  but 
on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  critics,  who  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  authors, 
and  who,  inftead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others, 
.frequently  fubftitute  in  their  place  real  errors  cf  their  own. 
This  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  common  reading  of  an 
ancient  text  ought  never  to  be  changed  but  by  the  authority 
of  MSS. ; and  if  there  be  any  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  they  are  very  rare  : and  the  conjectural  alterations  of 
critics  ffiould  be  thrown  into  the  notes.  M.  Roffi,  how- 
ever, obferves,  that  we  mull  not  confound  the  alterations 
introduced  into  the  facred  text  by  the  injuries  of  time,  the 
negligence  of  tranferibers,  or  the  boldnefs  of  critics,  with 


or  by  the  public  authority  of  the  fynagogue,  corrections 
and  retrenchments  were  made,  where  they  were  judged  ne- 
ceffary.  This,  M.  de  Roffi  thinks,  appears  evident  from 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  facred  writings;  and  in  confirmation 
of  his  opinion,  he  quotes  the  Syriac  Interpreter,  who,  in  a 
note  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch,  fays,  that  this 
work  was  compofed  by  Mofes,  but  was  afterwards  digefted 
and  finifhed  by  Joffiua.  He  alfo  conjcCtures  that  Mofes 
himfelf  made  ufe  of  ancient  records,  both  in  his  hiftory  of 
the  creation,  and  in  that  of  the  deluge.  He  thinks  that  the 
frequent  repetitions  and  anachronifms,  which  are  difcernible 
in  the  book  of  Genefis,  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a 
writer  anterior  to  Mofes,  than  to  fcribes  in  after-times ; 
or  to  the  confufion  of  the  ancient  records  themfelves,  as 
fome  have  imagined.  This  opinion  was  propofed  and  main- 
tained with  lingular  ingenuity  and  erudition,  before  the 
time  of  Roffi,  in  a French  work  publifhed  at  Bruffels  in 
1753,  and  entitled  “ ConjeClures  concerning  the  original 
memoirs,  which  Mofes  appears  to  have  made  ufe  of  in 
compofing  the  book  of  Genefis,  together  with  remarks  de- 
figned  to  confirm  or  illuftrate  the  feveral  conjectures.” 
The  revifion,  lays  Roffi,  which  Ezra  made  of  the  facred 
writings,  with  the  affiftance  of  MSS.  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  criticifm,  both  on  his  own  authority  as  a facred 
writer,  and  that  of  the  council  of  which  he  was  a member, 
did  not  annul  the  MSS.  that  were  anterior  to  his  time, 
either  in  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
Jews,  from  which  thofe  of  the  Cuthites  or  Samaritans  had 
been  taken,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  or  in  thofe 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  who  did  not  return  to  the  holy 
land.  The  edition  of  Ezra  remained  entire  till  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  ; but  it  underwent  feveral  alterations  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Maforites,  whofe  critical  labours  or  at- 
tempts with  a view  of  fecuring  the  facred  code  againfl 
future  injuries  are  well  known.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe 
attempts  and  labours,  fome  faults,  which  were  anterior  to 
their  time,  ftill  remained  ; and  others,  though  of  little  eon- 
fequence,  afterwards  crept  into  the  facred  text.  The  only 
fources  from  which  we  can  derive  warrantable  corrections 
of  thefe  faults  are,  according  to  this  author,  the  MSS.,  the 
ancient  editions,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  ancient  verfions, 
the  parallel  places,  the  analogy  of  the  text  or  of  the  hiftory, 
the  teftimenies  of  ancient  writers,  critical  cenjeCtures,  and 
the  Mafora,  which  De  Roffi  treats  with  more  refpeCt  than 
Dr.  Kennicott,  of  whom  he  complains  on  that  account. 
He  fubjoins  many  learned  and  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
various  fources,  from  which  materials  are  to  be  derived  for 
the  neceffary  corrections.  As  to  the  MSS.  he  lays  down  rules 
for  afeertaining  their  age,  of  which  the  molt  obvious  is  the 
date  ; and  in  order  to  underftand  their  dates,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  various  methods  of  computing  time  employed  by  the 
Jews,  and  the  different  eras  from  which  they  reckon. 
When  the  dates  are  wanting,  it  becomes  difficult  to  afeer- 
tain  the  time  of  a MS.,  if  it  be  anterior  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  Thofe  which  are  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century 
are  very  rare  ; and  the  author  minutely  indicates  the  marks 
that  diitinguiffi  them.  The  rarity  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
MSS.  has  been  occafioned  by  the  Jewifh  cuflom  of  depolit- 
ing  their  books  and  phylaCteries  in  public  places,  from 
whence,  to  make  place  for  others,  they  have  been  taken  and 
buried  in  wells,  or  under  ground,  where  they  foon  rot. 
Thofe  of  a very  remote  antiquity,  which  are  no  longer  ex- 
tant, 
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tant,  are  often  reftored,  in  part,  by  copies  which  Rill  fub- 
fill.  With  regard  to  ancient  editions,  De  Roffi  diftin- 
guifhes  the  Maforetic  from  thofe  editions  without  the  Ma- 
fora,  which  are  anterior  to  the  year  152?,  when  the  rab- 
binical Bible  of  Jacob  Ben  Chaim  was  publifhed.  Of  242 
which  he  has  colledled,  he  reckons  30  which  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  above  60  which  are  anterior  to  the 
fir  ft  Maforetic  Bible.  The  ancient  veriions  enumerated  by 
the  author  are  the  Greek,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
fian  ; and  among  thefe,  the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, yet  unpublifned,  which  is  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice,  and  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  made  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  by  an  Hellenift,  from  the 
Hebrew  of  Ezra  or  of  Paleftine  ; and  not  as  the  Septuagint, 
Irom  the  Egyptian  or  Iiraelitilh  text.  The  differences  that 
are  found  in  thefe  veriions  mail  not  be  confidered  as  various 
readings  ; iince  many  of  thefe  diverfities  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, fays  De  Roffi,  to  the  tranOators  tliemfelves,  who 
have  fometimes  taken  great  liberties  with  tiie  original  text, 
by  altering  it  in  their  veriions.  For  other  particulars,  we 
refer  the  learned  reader  to  the  work  itfelf.  The  fccond 
volume  was  publifhed  at  Parma,  in  1785,  and  contains  the 
books  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Jofbua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.  The  third  comprehends  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel, the  twelve  leffer  prophets,  with  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccleiialles,  and  Either.  And  in  the 
fourth,  or  laft,  are  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  Farms,  1786.  The  high  price 
of  Ivennicott’s  and  De  Roffi’s  very  valuable  works,  induced 
M.  Breitkopf  to  employ  Dr.  Doederlein  and  Profeffor 
Meiffner,  to  collect  the  molt  interefting  various  readings 
from  the  above  works,  and  to  print  them  under  the  text  of 
his  new  edition  of  Reineccius’s  bible,  printed  at  Leipiic  in 
*725,  and  again  in  1739,  under  the  title  of  “ Biblia  He- 
braica,  olim  a Chriftiano  Reineccio  edita,  nunc  denuo,  cum 
•variis  leftionihus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia,  a B.  Kenni- 
cotto  & J.  B.  de  Roffi  collatorum,”  Lipfiae,  Svo.  1793. 

Bibles,  Greek.  The  molt  ancient  Greek  verfion  is  the 
Septuagint : for  an  account  of  which,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  found,  the  collation  of  its  MSS.,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  it,  fee  Septuagint  ; fee  alfo  Alex- 
andrian, and  Vatican.  The  number  of  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  Greek  is  very  confiderable ; but  they  may  be  all 
reduced  to  three  or  four  principal  ones,  namely,  that  of 
Complutum  or  Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice,  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  firft  or  Complutenfian 
edition  was  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Complutum,  under 
the  direction  and  at  the  expence  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  and 
finifhed  in  15 14,  but  not  allowed  by  Leo  to  be  publifhed 
till  1520  ; nor  were  the  copies  of  it  diftributed  to  the  world 
at  large  before  the  year  1 522.  It  was  inferted  in  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible,  ufually  called  the  “ Complutenfian  Bible.”  In 
this  edition  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  is  faid  to  be  altered  in 
many  places,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  to  the  Vulgate.  For  a more  particular  account 
of  it,  fee  Complutcnsian,  and  Polyglott.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  Antwerp,  called 
“ Biblia  Regia,”  by  Arias  Montanus,  in  1572  ; in  that  of 
the  Commelines,  commonly  called  “ Vatablus’s  Bible,”  in 
1599;  and  in  De  Jay’s  Polyglott  of  Paris,  in  1645.  See 
Polyglott. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  formed  from 
many  ancient  copies  by  Andrea  Afulanus,  and  printed  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  1518,  and  hence  called  the  “ Aldine 
edition.”  This  edition  approaches  nearly  to  the  Roman, 
and  is  faid  to  be  purer  than  the  Complutenfian.  Mafius 
fays  of  it,  that  it  is  a copy  of  the  fimple  interpretation  of 
Vol.  IV. 


the  ancient  LXX.;  but  not  pure,  nor  free  from  all  inter- 
mixture of  the  words  of  Theodotion.  Ufher  obfervea,  that 
it  fometimes  deviates  from  the  LXX.  and  adopts  the  read- 
ings ot  Aquila  ; and  that  various  gloffes  have  crept  into.  it. 
From  this  Aldine  edition  all  the  German  copies  have  been 
derived,  which  generally  adopt  the  words  of  it,  but  differ 
from  it  in  the  order  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  fome  veries. 
The  apocryphal  books  are  printed  feparately  after  the  reft. 
This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  the  Complutenfian  Latin 
verfion,  in  1520,  by  And.  Cratandrus  : and  again,  in  1550, 
by  Rich.  Brylingerus  ; at  Strafourg,  in  1526;  at  Ham- 
burgh, in  1596  ; at  Frankfort,  by  the  Wecheliani,  in  1597  ; 
and  in  other  places,  with  fome  alterations,  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  moil  commodious  is  that  of  Frank- 
fort, in  which  are  publifhed,  from  the  Complutenfian  edi- 
tion, the  four  laft  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  a great  part  of 
the  24th  chapter  of  the  Proverbs.  There  are  alfo  added 
little  Scholia,  which  fhew  the  different  interpretations  of 
the  old  Greek  tranflation.  The  author  of  this  coiledlion 
has  not  annexed  his  name,  but  it  is  commonly  aferibed  tq 
Francis  Junius.  ' 

The  third  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  the  Vatican 
(fee  V ati can  ),  formed  from  the  Vatican  copy  by  cardinal 
Caraffa,  and  other  learned  perfons,  who  were  employed  in 
this  work  for  nine  years,  by  the  order  and  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  It  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1587, 
with  the  Greek  Scholia,  collected  from  the  MSS.  in  the 
Roman  libraries.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  Latin,  with 
learned  and  ufeful  notes,  by  Flaminias  Nobilius,  at  Rome, 
in  1588.  The  Greek  edition,  with  the  Latin  annexed,  the 
diftindlion  of  verfes,.  according  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Greek 
Scholia,  and  the  Notes  of  Nobilius,  was  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1628,  by  J.  Morin,  prieft  of  tire  Oratory.  In  forming 
this  edition,  Caraffa  made  ufe  of  feverel  ancient  MSS.  be- 
fides  the  Vatican,  and  particularly  one  procured  from  the 
library  of  Cardinal  BeiTarion,  written  in  large  letters,  and 
another  from  Magna  Grsecia,  agreeing  with  the  Vatican  ; 
and  Caraffa  profefles  that  it  was  his  defign,  not  to  accommo- 
date this  edition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  or  the  Hebrew, 
but  to  the  ancient  LXX.  Notwithftanding  fome  few  tri- 
vial objections,  this  edition  has  been  extolled  for  its  purity, 
its  freedom  from  any  material  corruptions,  and  its  luperi- 
ority  to  all  other  editions.  From  this  all  the  Englifh  edi- 
tions have  been  derived.  The  Greek  edition  of  Rome,  or 
as  Grabe  fays  in  his  Prolegomena,  that  of  Paris,  has  been 
printed  in  the  Polyglott  Bible  of  London,  in  1657  ; to 
which  Walton  has  added,  at  bottom,  the  various  readings 
of  the  Aldine  and  Complutenfian  editions,  and  of  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  as  well  as  of  Marchialanus’s  and  Card.  Bar- 
berini’s.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1653,  in  8vo.  with 
fome  deviations  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  the 
number  of  the  pfalms,  & c.  ; at  Cambridge,  in  2 vols. 
i2mo.,  with  a preface  by  the  learned  Pearfon,  in  1665  ; 
at  Amfterdam,  with  the  fame  preface,  in  1683,  by  Lenf- 
den,  8vo.  ; and  at  Leipfic,  in  1697,  Svo.  with  the  Greek 
Scholia  of  the  Roman  edition,  the  parallel  places  and  va- 
rious readings,  and  a preface  by  J.  Frickius  of  Uim.  An- 
other Greek  Bible  was  publifhed  at  Franequer,  in  1709,  by 
Lambert  Bos,  who  profefles  to  adhere  to  the  Roman  edi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  copy,  and  to  fubjoin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  befides  the  Scholia  of  the  Roman  edition,  all  the 
various  readings  he  could  find,  together  with  fragments  of 
the  veriions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 
Breitinger,  however,  obferves,  that  Bos,  inftead  of  adher- 
ing to  the  Roman  edition,  has  followed  that  of  Paris  by 
Morinus,  or  the  text  in  Walton’s  polyglott.  This  edition 
of  Bos'  has  been  long  the  common  text-book  of  biblical 
S f fcholars. 
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fdiolars,  who  cannot  eafily  pureHafe  the'  Roman  edition; 
although  it  is  far  from  being  a correct  copy  of  its  proto- 
type* 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  begun  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Grabe,  in  1707. 
An  edition  of  a finular  kind  had  been  undertaken  by  Patri- 
cias Junius,  or  Patrick  Young,  who  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  17th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  and  alfo 
propofed  by  Voffius,  but  not  undertaken.  In  Grabe'' s 
edition,,  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  is  not  printed  fuch  as 
it  is,  but  fuch  as  it  was  thought  it  fiiould  be  ; i.  e.  it  is  al- 
tered wherever  there  appeared  any  fault  of  the  copyifts,  or 
any  word  inferted  from  anfy  particular  dialed!.  This  fome 
think  an  excellence,  but  others  a fault ; urging,  that  the 
manufcript  fhould  have  been  given  abfolutely  and  entirely 
of  itfelf,  and  all  conjectures,  as  to  the  reading,  fhould  have 
been  thrown  into  the  notes.  For  the  plan  of  this  work,  and 
the  mode  of  its  execution,  we  refer  to  the  author’s  Prolego- 
mena. A valuable  edition  of  this  work,  enriched  with  va- 
rious readings  from  the  Vatican  copy,  and  other  manuferipts, 
and  illuftrated  by  critical  differtations,  was  publifhed  by 
Jof.  Jac.  Breitinger,  in  4 vols.  4to.  in  1730.  - Tigur. 
Helvet.  A collection  of  the  MSS.  of  the  moll  ancient 
Greek  verfion  of  the  Septuagint  has,  within  thefe  few  years 
paft,  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Holmes,  canon  of  Clirift- 
church,  Oxford  ; and  the  firft  volume  was  publifhed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1798,  folio  ; for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Septua- 
gint. Walton’s  Prolegomena.  IX.  Grabe’s  Prolegom. 
Hodii  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  originalibus,  &c.  p.  638,  &c. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Grxc.  1.  iii.  c.  xi.  § 6.  Tom.  II.  p.  324,  &c. 
See  Septuagint, andTESTAMENT. 

Bibles,  Latin,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  re- 
duced to  three  claffes  ; the  ancient  Vulgate,  called  alfo  “ the 
old  Italic,”  or  “ Vulgar  Latin,”  (fee  Italic  Verfion), 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  Septuagint,  for  the  life  of  the 
Latins,  foon  after  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  : which 
sserlion  was  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  being,  as 
St.  Auftin  calls  it,  “ tenacior  veiborum  cum  perfpicuitate 
fententiae  which  verfion  being  corrupted,  Jerom,  between 
the  years  370  and  380,  made  a new  Latin  verfion  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  ; the  modern  Vulgate,  the  greatefl  part  of 
which  is  done  from  the  Hebrew  text  ; and  the  new  Latin 
tranfations,  done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  W e have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  Vul- 
gate, ufed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  Weftern  churches, 
but  the  Pfalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiaftes.  Nobilius  has 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Latin  fathers  ; but  it  was  impolfible  to  do  it  exaCtly,  be- 
caufe  moft  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe  to  it  in  their 
citations. 

As  to  the  modern  Vulgate , there  are  numerous  editions 
very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  in- 
Jerted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum,  corrected  and  altered 
in  many  places.  R.  Stephens,  and  the  doctors  of  Louvain, 
have  taken  great  pains  in  correcting  the  modern  Vulgate. 
See  Vulgate. 

The  beft  edition  of  Stephens’s  Latin  Bible  is  that  of  1540, 
reprinted  in  1545,  in  which  are  added,  on  the  margin,  the 
various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manuferipts,  which  he  had 
ronfulted.  The  doCtors  of  Louvain  revifed  the  modern 
V tilgate  after  R.  Stephens  ; and  added  the  various  readings 
of  feveral  Latin  manuferipts.  The  beft  of  the  Louvain  edi- 
tions are  thofe,  at  the  end  of  which  are  added  the  critical 
notes  of  Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made  be- 
fore the  time  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII.  ftnee 
which  people  have  not  dared  to  snake  any  alterations,  ex- 
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cepting  in  comments,  and'  feparate  notes.'  Sixtus  V;  who 
was  advanced  to  the  papel  fee  in  1585,  although  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Gregory  XIII.  was  declared  to  have  been  reftored 
to  its  primitive  integrity,  formed,  by  the  abidance  of  learned 
perfons,  another  edition  ; and  iffued  a bull  in  1589,  re. 
folving  and  declaring  that  this  was  to  be  deemed,  without 
doubt  or  controverfy,  that  which  was  acknowledged  as 
authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  be  maintained  as 
true.  legitimate,  authentic,  and  unqueftionable  ; forbidding 
the  alteration,  addition,  or  fubtraCtion  of  the  leaft  tittle  of 
it,  and  declaring  fuch  a mutilated  edition  deftitute  of  credit 
or  authority.  Neverthelefs,  after  the  death  of  Sixtus  V. 
this  edition  was  fuppreffed  by  fucceeding  popes,  as  inac- 
curate and  imperfeCt.  A new  edition  was  undertaken  by 
pope  Gregory  XIV".  and  completed  and  announced  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  in  1592,  which,  though  different  from  that  of 
Sixtus,  and  even  repugnant  to  it,  is  received  as  authentic, 
under  the  name  of  Sixtus  V.  ; and  it  is  now  the  ftandard 
throughout  all  the  Romifh  churches.  That  pontiff  made 
two  reformations  ; but  it  is  the  ftrft  of  them  that  is  followed. 
See  Vulgate.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plantin  were 
done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  reft  ; fo  that  the 
common  Bibles  have  none  of  the  after-correCtions  of  the 
fame  Clement  VIII.  It  is  a heavy  charge  that  lies  on  the 
editions  of  pope  Clement,  viz.  that  they  have  fome  new 
texts  added,  and  many  old  ones  altered,  to  countenance 
and  confirm  what  they  call  the  Catholic  doCtrine  ; witnefs 
that  celebrated  paffage  of  St.  John,  tres  funt.  See.  Mr. 
James,  an  Englifh  proteftant,  lias  colledted  above  2000  ar- 
ticles, fome  of  which  are  indeed  of  no  great  confequence, 
in  which  Clement’s  edition  differs  from  that  of  Sixtus. 
Clement  has  adhered  more  clofely  to  the  Hebrew  text ; and 
his  edition,  fays  Dupin,  is  much  more  correCt  than  that  of 
Sixtus.  He  adds,  though  the  vulgar  verfion  be  not  alto- 
gether free  from  errors  and  defeCts,  it  muft  neverthelefs  be 
confeffed  that  the  council  of  Trent  had  fufficient  reafon  to 
prefer  this  before  all  the  other  Latin  verfions,  as  Theodore 
Beza,  P.  Fagius,  L.  de  Dieu,  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Walton, 
and  fome  other  proteftants,  have  allowed.  This  verfion 
was  the  moft  ancient  of  all  that  were  extant  at  the  time  of 
this  council ; the  greater  part  of  it  was  done  by  Jerom,  a 
very  exaCt  and  faithful  interpreter.  It  had  been  ufed  for 
many  ages  in  the  Latin  church  : it  was  written  in  a fimple 
and  natural  ftyle,  and  yet  occafionally  heightened  by  noble 
expreflions  ; and  upon  the  whole,  fays  Dupin,  it  was  the 
beft  and  moft  pet  fed!  verfion. 

There  is  a great  number  of  Latin  Bibles  of  the  third 
clafs,  comprehending  the  verfions  from  the  originals  of  the 
facred  books  made  within  three  hundred  years.  The  firft  is 
that  of  Sandhis  Pagninus,  a Dominican,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons,  in  4to.  in  1528, 
aut’norifed  by  two  letters  of  pope  Adrian  VI.  and  pope 
Clement  VII.  prefixed  to  it,  the  former  dated  in  1523,  and 
the  latter  in  1526,  and  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews.  He 
employed  25  years  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  fi- 
nilhed  it  before  the  year  1518.  This  the  author  improved 
in  a fecond  edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a beautiful  edition 
of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  with  fho/ia,  publilhed  un- 
der the  name  of  Michael  Villanovanus,  i.  e.  Michael  Ser- 
vetus,  author  of  the  fcholia.  Thofe  of  Zurich  have  like- 
wife  publilhed  an  edition  of  Pagninus’s  Bible  in  4to.  And 
R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in  folio,  with  the  Vulgate,  in 
1 557,  pretending  to  give  it  more  correCt  than  the  former 
editions.  There  is  alfo  another  edition  in  1586,  in  four 
columns,  under  the  name  of  Vatablus ; and  we  find  it  a- 
gain  in  the  Hamburgh  edition  of  the  Bible  in  four  lan- 
guages. 
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In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked  the 
verfion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  correCted,  or  rather  rendered 
literal,  by  Arias  Montanus;  which  correction  being  approved 
of  by  the  doCtors  of  Louvain,  &c.  was  inferted  in  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  fince  in  that  of  London.  The 
chief  aim  of  Montanus  has  been  to  tranllate  the  Hebrew 
words  by  the  fame  number  of  Latin  ones  ; lo  that  he  has  ac- 
commodated his  whole  tranflation  to  the  moil  fcrupulous 
rules  of  grammar,  without  duly  adverting  to  his  latinity  ; 
and  therefore  this  verfion  may  be  conlidered  rather  as  a 
grammatical  commentary  than  a true  verfion,  and  adapted  to 
jnilrucl  young  beginners  in  the  Hebrew,  rather  than  to  be 
read  feparately.  There  have  been  various  editions  of  this  in 
folio,  quarto,  and  oCtavo  ; to  which  have  been  added  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New.  The  belt  of  them  all  is  the  firlt,  which  is  in  folio, 
1571.  The  tranflation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a Spanifh 
Dominican,  is  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that 
of  Montanus,  and  not  much  elleemed. 

Since  the  Reformation,  there  have  been  feveral  Latin  v.  r- 
fions  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  Protellants. 
The  moll  elleemed  are  thofe  of  Munlter,  Leo  Juda,  Caitalio, 
and  Tremellius  : the  three  lalt  of  which  have  been  reprinted 
various  times.  Munlter  publilhed  his  verfion  at  Balil  in  1534, 
which  he  afterwards  revifed ; he  publilhed  a correCt  edition 
in  1546.  Without  rigidly  adhering  to  the  grammatical  fig- 
nification  of  the  words,  like  Pagninus  and  Montanus,  he  has 
given  a more  free  and  intelligible  verfion  ; but  by  not  devi- 
ating from  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has  retained 
foine  of  its  idiotilm . He  has  alfo  availed  himfelf  of  the  com- 
mentariesof thebeft Rabbins.  Huetiusgiveshim  the  character 
of  a tranflator  well  verfed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  whofe 
flyle  is  very  exaCt  and  conformable  to  the  original.  Callalio’s 
fine  Latin  pleafes  molt  people  ; but  there  are  fome  who  think 
it  too  much  affeCted,  and  dellitute  of  that  noble  fimplicity 
and  natural  grandeur,  and  of  that  inexpreffible  energy  of 
flyle,  belonging  to  the  originals,  and  fome  other  verfions : 
the  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda’s  verfion, 
altered  a little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to 
the  ancient  Latin  edition,  as  publilhed  by  R.  Stephens,  with 
notes  under  the  name  of  “ Vatablus’s  Bible,”  1111345.  It 
was  printed  at  Zurich  in  1543,  and  is  more  elegantly  written 
than  Munfter’s,  but  fometimes  recedes  too  far  from  the  lite- 
ral fenfe.  It  was  condemned  by  the  Parilian  divines,  but 
printed,  with  fome  alterations,  by  the  Spanilh  divines  of  Sala- 
manca. That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  preferred,  elpeci- 
ally  by  the  Calvinilts,  and  has  undergone  a geat  number  of 
.editions.  It  poffeffes  much  more  of  the  true  natural  fimpli- 
city". The  chief  Hebraifms  are  preferved,  and  the  whole  is 
exaftly'  conformable  to  the-  Hebrew  text,  without  the  lealt 
obfcurity  or  barbarity.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  without  de- 
fects ; relative  pronouns  are  introduced,  without  attention 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  they  are  charged  with  adding 
fome  words  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe. 

We  may  add  a fourth  clal's  of  Latin  Bibles,  comprehend- 
ing the  Vulgate  edition,  correCted  from  the  originals.  The 
Bible  of  Ifidorus  Clarius  is  of  this  number  ; that  author,  not 
being  contented  with  refioring  the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has 
correCted  the  tranflator  in  a great  number  of  places,  which 
he  thought  ill  rendered,  fo  as  to  make  then  conformable  to 
the  Hebrew  text.  Although  he  correCted  above  8000  paf- 
(£ages,  he  has  omitted  fome  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
catho  ics,  by  making  too  many  alterations  in  the  vulgar  ver- 
fion. Some  proteftants  have  followed  the  fame  method,  and, 
among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Ofiander,  who  have  each 
publilhed  a new  edition  of  the  “ Vulgate,”  correCted  from 
.the  originals,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  They  have 
inferted  their  emendations  in  a character  different  from  the 


text  of  the  vulgar  verfion,  inftead  of  throwing  them  into 
the  margin,  mnd  thus  they  have  occalioned  fome  confufion. 

Bibles,  Oriental.  At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  vei  fior.s 
of  the  Bible,  mult  be  placed  the  Samaritan,  as  being  the 
molt  ancient  ot  all,  though  neither  its  age  nor  author  have 
been  yet  afcertained,  and  admitting  no  more  for  Scripture 
but  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Mofes.  This  tranfla- 
tion is  made  from  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a 
little  different  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  ver- 
fion has  never  been  printed  alone  } nor  any  where  but  in  the 
Polyglotts  of  London  and  Paris.  See  Pentateuch,  and 
Samaritans. 

Bibles,  Chaldee,  are  only  the  gloffes  or  expofitions  made 
by  the  Jews  in  the  time  when  they  fpake  the  Chaldee 
tongue.  Thefe  they  call  by  the  name  of  Targumim , or 
paraphrctfes,  as  not  being  any  ltriCt  verfions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, They  have  been  inferted  entire' in  the  large  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil;  but  are  read  more  commodioufly 
in  the  Polyglott,  beingthere  attended withaLatintranflaticn, 
See  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Bibles,  Syriac.  There  are  extant  two  verfions  of  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  Syriac  language  ; one  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably  about  the 
time  of  Conflantine  ; the  other,  called  aniiqua  £5°  Jir.ipLx, 
made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  fome  luppofe,  about  the  time  of 
the  apoftles.  This  verfion  is  printed  in  the  Polyglotts  of 
London  and  Paris, 

In  the  year  1555,  Widmanftadius  printed  the  whole  New 
Teftament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a beautiful  character 
After  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions  ; and  it  was  in- 
ferted in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a I-atin  tranflation. 
The  belt  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Teftament  is  unqueftion- 
ably  that  of  Leyden,  publifhed  by  Schaaf  in  1708,  and  re- 
printed, much  improved,  at  Leyden,  in  1717.  A new  Sy- 
riac and  Arabic  Teftament  was  printed  at  Rome,  in  1703, 
by  the  Propaganda,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Maronite  Chriflians 
in  Syria.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publifhed  a beautiful  Syriac 
edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paris,  in  1525,  with  a Latin  inter- 
pretation. See  Syriac  Verfion. 

Bibles,  Arabic.  Although  the  Chriftian  religion  was 
preached  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  the  Eaft, 
at  an  early  period,  it  never  was  the  eitablifned  religion  of 
the  country,  as  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt ; for  even  thedemple 
of  Mecca  was  a heathen  temple  till  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
A tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic  was  therefore  wholly 
unneceffary  before  the  conquells  of  the  Saracens,  when  the 
Arabic  became  the  vernacular  language  of  Chriftian  coun- 
tries. Hiltorical  evidence  on  this  fubjeCt  extends  no  further 
than  the  tenth  century,  when  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon  publifhed 
an  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Pentateuch  ; and  if  conjeCture  may- 
be allowed  (fays  Marlh,  in  his  edition  of  Michaelis’s  Intro- 
duction, vol.  iii.  p.  599.),  we  may  fuppofe  that  moil  of  the 
Arabic  verfions  were  made  during  the  period  that  elapfed 
between  the  conquells  of  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century, 
and  the  crufades  in  the  1 ith,  efpecially  about  the  middle  of 
this  period,  when  the  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,  though  they 
had  ceafed  to  be  living  languages,  were  itill  underitood  by 
men  oT  education  ; and  Arabic  literature,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Almamon  and  his  fucceffors,  arrived  at  its  higheft 
pitch.  The  age  in  which  the  Arabic  printed  verfion,  or  ver- 
fions of  the  New  Teftament,  were  written,  is  wholly  unde- 
cided, for  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  MSS,  from  which 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  four  Gofpels  (mentioned  below) 
was  printed  ; and  all  that  we  know  of  the  MSS.  ufcd‘  by 
Gabriel  Sionita  in  his  edition  of  the  Paris  Polyglott,  arid  by 
Erpenius  in  his  edition  of  the  .Arabic- -New  Teftament,  is, 
that  the  former  ufcd  a MS.  brought  from  Aleppo,  and  writ- 
ten in  Egypt  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  latter  a manu- 
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fcript  brought  from  Egypt,  in  which  the  gofpels  were  writ- 
ten in  the  13th,  and  the  Adis,  Epiilles,  and  Revelation  in 
the  14th  century.  But  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  with 
refpedl  to  the  century  in  which  the  verfions  themfelves  were 
made.  The  Arabic  verfions  may  be  divided  into  four  claffes ; 
viz.  thofe  taken  immediately  from  the  Syriac,  from  the  Cop- 
tic,'from  the  Greek,  and  from  the  Latin.  That  various 
Arabic  verfions  have  been  made  Irom  the  Latin  in  modern 
times  by  oriental  monks  redding  at  Rome,  who  being  in- 
ftrudled  by  the  Romifh  clergy  to  regard  the  Vulgate  as  the 
ftandard  by  which  ajl  other  verfions  fhould  be  regulated,  pro- 
pofed  effentially  to  ferve  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  by  tranf- 
lating  it  into  their  native  language,  is  evident  from  what  is 
related  by  profeffor  Adler  in  his  Biblical  and  Critical  Journey 
to  Rome,  p.  1 7-8  ; and  an  Arabic  verfion  of  this  kind  was  ac- 
tually publilhed  at  Rome,  in  1752,  by  Raphael  Tuki,bifhop 
of  Arfan.  As  for  thofe  verfions  which  are  written  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Syriac  and  Coptic,  of  which  copies  exift  in 
tW:  royal  library  at  Paris,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  ‘that 
they  were  not  made  from  the  Greek,  but  immediately  from 
the  ancient  verfions  with  which  they  are  connected,  as  the 
means  of  underftanding  them,  after  the  languages. in  which 
they  were  written  had  ccaled  to  be  fpoken.  For  the  fame 
reaion,  thofe  annexed  to  the  Greek  text  were  probably  taken 
immediately  from  the  Greek  ; but  of  thefe  Greek  Arabic 
MSS.  only  one  has  been  difeovered,  namely,  that  in  the 
univerfity  library  at  Leyden.  Walton  ( Prolegomena,  p.  96.) 
fays,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Arabic  verfions  in  life 
among  the  eaftern  Chriftians  ; one  called  the  Syriac,  and 
the  other  the  Egyptian,  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  ufed.  Both  thefe  verfions,  according  to  Aug.  Juftinian, 
bilhop  of  Nebo,  were  tranflated  from  the  Greek.  In  the 
year  1516,  Aug.  Juftinian  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  ver- 
fion of  the  Pfaltgr,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee  para- 
phrale,  adding  Latin  interpretations,  which,  he  fays,  were 
taken  from  the  Syrian  or  Antiochian  verfion.  There  are  alio 
Arabic  verfions  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  the  Polyglotts  of 
London  and  Paris,  faid  by  Juftinian  to  be  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  or  Alexandrian  verfions  ; and  we  have  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Teftament  entire,  printed  at  Rome  in  1671,  by  order 
of  the  congregation  dc  propaganda  fde  ; but  it  is  of  little 
efteem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably  to  the  Vulgate  edi- 
tion. The  Arabic  Bibles  among  usare  not  the  fame  with  thofe 
ufed  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft.  Some  learned  men  take 
the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  printed  in  the  Po- 
lyglotts, to  be,  at  leaft  in  the  main,  that  of  Saadias,  who 
died  in  the  year  942,  and  who  tranflated  the  whole  Old  Tef- 
tament from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Arabic,  expreffmg  the 
Arabic  in  Hebrew  charadters.  Their  reafon  is,  that  Aben 
Ezra,  a great  antagonift  of  Saadias,  quotes  fome  paflages 
of  his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Arabic 
"verfion  of  the  Polyglotts  ; yet  others  are  of  opinion  that  Saa- 
dias’s  verfion  is  net  extant.  For  though  the  whole  Hebrew 
Bible  was  thus  tranflated  by  him,  the  Pentateuch  only  has 
been,  as  yet,  publilhed  from  his  verfion.  The  other  books, 
now  in  Arabic,  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  were 
tranflated  at  different  times  by  different  authors  ; partly  from 
the  Greek,  and  partly  from  the  Syriac  verfions  ; and  few 
parts,  if  any,  excepting  the  Pentateuch,  were  tranflated 
from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Arabic  verfion  is  the  lateft  of 
ail  the  ancient  verfions  of  the  Old  Teftament ; however,  that 
part  of  it  which  has  been  tranflated  from  the  Llebrew,  will 
aifift  in  detecting  fome  corruptions  that  have  crept  into 
v#fi^.BIebr‘  w text  fince,  and  thofe  parts  that  are  made 
■ from  the  ancient  verfions  will  aflift  in  eftablifliing  the  true 
readings  of  thofe  verfions.  In  1622,  Erpenius  printed 
an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pentateuch  of 
Mauritania,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of  Barbary,  and 


for  their  ufe.  This  verfion  is  very  literal,  and  efteemed 
very  exadl.  The  four  evangelifts  have  alfo  been  publifhed 
in  Arabic,  without  and  with  a Latin  verfion,  at  Rome, 
in  1591,  folio.  The  Latin  tranflatlon  is  printed  under 
each  line  of  the  Arabic  text,  and  is  taken  from  the  Vul- 
gate, though  the  Latin  text  is  in  fome  meafure  altered,  fo 
as  to  make  it  correlpond  to  the  Arabic.  In  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  baptifxn  of  Chrift,  annexed  to  it,  the  rite  appears 
to  be  performed,  not  according  to  the  oriental  cuftom  of 
immerfion,  but  according  to  the  northern  practice  of  alper- 
fion  ; for  our  Saviour  is  placed,  not  in  Jordan,  but  at  tfie 
brink  of  the  river,  with  his  feet  only  immerled,  while  John 
the  Baptiil,  kneeling  on  a rock,  pours  water  on  his  head. 
The  MS.  from  which  this  editio  princeps  of  the  Arabic  goi- 
pels  is  taken,  is  wholly  unknown.  Michaelis  obferves,  that 
upon  comparing  it  with  the  catechifm  of  the  Drules, 
the  paffages  there  quoted  from  the  golpels  coincide  with  this 
edition  ; whence  he  infers  that  this  verfion  muft  have  been 
long  and  generally  known  in  Afia.  But  from  this  coinci- 
dence no  other  inference  can  be  jnftly  drawn,  except  that 
the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  gofpels,  printed  at  Rome  in  1591, 
was  made  before  the  1 ith  century  ; for  to  that  age  the  origin 
of  the  Drufes  is  referred.  Erpenius  obferves,  in  the  prelace 
to  his  Arabic  New  Teftament,  that  this  edition  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  the  MS.  from  which  he  printed  the  four  gol- 
pels, except  the  firft  thirteen  chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 
The  verfion,  fays  Michaelis,  was  certainly  taken  from  the 
Greek  : but  father  Simon  (Hift.  Crit.  des  Verfions  du  N.T. 
ch.  18.)  fays,  that  upon  comparing  the  Arabic  verfion  of 
the  four  gofpels  printed  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in  the  Polyglotts,  with  an  Arabic  trauflation  of  the  Coptic 
verfion,  he  found  them  diffimilar ; but  that  on  comparing  it 
with  an  Arabic  trauflation  of  the  Syriac  verfion,  he  perceived 
a great  refemblance.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  it  was  taken, 
not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Syriac  text.  This  verfion 
has  been  iince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglotts  of  London  and 
Paris,  with  fome  little  alteration  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  This 
Gabriel  Sionita,  a Maronite  by  birth,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Libanus,  and  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the 
Paris  Polyglott,  relates,  that  he  made  ufe  of  a manufcripl 
written  in  Egypt  in  the  14th  century  ; but  he  feems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  both  with  the  name  of  the  author,  and 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Le  Long  relates,  that  it 
was  brought  immediately  from  Aleppo  to  Paris.  From  this 
MS.  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Adis  and  of  the  Epiilles 
was  taken,  which  was  firft  in  the  Paris,  and  reprinted  with 
additions  in  the  London  Polyglott.  But  this  verfion  of 
the  Adis  and  Epiilles  can  lay  no  claim  to  high  antiquity  ; 
and  though  it  was  probably  not  taken  from  the  Syriac,  yet 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  taken  from  the  Greek  or 
the  Coptic.  Erpenius  publifhed  an  Arabic  New  Teftament 
entire,  as  he  found  it  in  his  manufeript  copy,  at  Leyden,  iu 
1616,  from  a manufeript  written  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  in 
1342.  From  two  dates,  which  Erpenius  feems  to  have  con- 
founded, it  is  probable,  that  the  manufeript  ufed  by  him 
was  a compound  of  two  different  manuferipts,  one  written  in 
the  13th,  and  the  other  in  the  14th  century  ; and  this  is  very 
confident  with  the  opinion,  that  the  gofpels  in  this  manii- 
feript  were  tranflated  either  from  the  Coptic  or  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  Adis  and  Epiltles  from  the  Syriac. 

There  are  fome  other  Arabic  verlionsof  late  date  mentioned 
by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena  ; particularly  a verfion  of  the 
Pfalms  preferved  in  Sion  College,  London,  and  another  of 
the  prophets  at  Oxford;  neither  of  which  has  been  publilhed. 

The  Englilh  fociety  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge 
publifhed,  in  1 727,  an  Arabic  New  Teftament,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  Chriftians  in  Afia.  Ten  thoufand  copies  were  printed, 
but  none  fold  in  Europe,  fo  that  this  edition  is  very  fcarce. 

Two 
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Two  copies  arc  preferred  at  Cambridge,  one  in  the  univer- 
fity library,  and  another  in  the  library  of  St.  John’s  college. 
The  text  1:5  taken  from  the  Polyglotts;  but  the  editor  Solo- 
man  Negri,  by  order  of  the  fociety,  altered  it  in  thofe  paf- 
fages  winch  vary  from  the  reading  of  our  prefent  Greek  text. 
The  editor,  fays  Michaelis,  has  taken  the  liberty  of  iuferting 
T John  v,  7.  without  cautioning  the  reader  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  any  MS. 

An  Arabic  Bible  is  faid  to  have  been  printed  atBukareft, 
in  1700,  and  the  gofpels  at  Aleppo,  in  1706.  Of  thefe,  as 
well  as  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  Arabic  verfion,  a de- 
icnption  is  given  in  Le  Long’s  Bibl.  Sacr.  ed  Mafch.  P.  ii. 
vol.  i.  p.  1 10— 137.  For  an  account  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Arabic  verfion  of  the  N.  T.  preferved  in  the  different  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  fee  Boerner’s  edition  o'f  Le  Long’s  Bibl. 
Sacr.  P.  i.  p.  234 — 240.  or  vol.  i.  p.  120 — 122.  Paris  ed. 
1723  ; Uri’s  Catalogue,  N'22 — 34  of  the  Arabic  MSS. ; 
and  Note  1 1 to  $ 3.  ch.  vii.  in  Marih’s  edition  of  Michaelis’s 
Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  In  the  univerfity  library  are  two 
Arabic  maruferipts  of  the  gofpels,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Cyrillus  Lucans. 

Bibles,  Coptic.  There  are  feveral  manufeript  copies  of 
the  Coptic  Bible  in  feme  of  the  great  libraries,  efpecially  in 
the  library  of  Paris.  The  Coptic  verfion  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament  muff  be  regarded  as  a principal  verfion  of  confide- 
rable  antiquity,  becaufe  it  has  given  birth  to  feveral  others 
in  the  Arabic  language  ; for  ffnee  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
the  Saracens,  who  extirpated  the  old  language,  the  Egyp- 
tians have  generally  annexed  to  the  Coptic  N.  T.  an  Arabic 
tranflation,  which  has  almoft  fuperfeded  the  original.  Nie- 
buhr, in  his  Defcription  of  Arabia  (p.  86),  relates,  that 
though  the  gofpels  are  ffill  read  in  the  Coptic  verfion  in  the 
public  fevvice,  it  is  not  tinderftood  even  by  the  priefts;  and 
that  immediately  after  the  leffons  have  been  read  in  Coptic, 
the  fame  are  read  in  Arabic,  which  is  the  prefent  language 
both,  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Egypt.  Thomas  Mar- 
ffiall  had  once  intended  to  print  the  Coptic  verfion,  and  had 
even  prepared  the  four  gofpels  for  the  prefs,  but  he  died  be- 
fore they  were  printed.  Upon  which  the  publication  was 
referved  for  Dr.  D.  Wilkins,  a native  of  Memel  in  Pruffia, 
who,  after  having  ftudied  the  Coptic,  made  a journey  to 
Amfferdam  with  this  view;  but  induced  by  feveral  advanta- 
geous circumftances,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  his  Cop- 
tic New  Teftament  was  printed  in  1716,  at  the  expence  of 
the  univerfity.  Befides  a long  preface,  he  added  a Latin 
tranflation  of  the  Coptic  text,  which  Jafilonfki  and  La 
Croze  have  criticifed  with  fome  feverity.  It  is  faid,  how- 
ever, that  Wilkins  took  great  pains  to  prefent  the  world 
with  a faithful  copy,  and  that  his  endeavours  were  not  un- 
fuccefsful.  He  alfo  printed  the  Pentateuch,  v/ith  a Latin 
tranflation,  in  1731.  Since  his  time  a great  variety  of  MSS. 
have  been  collated ; and  if  Woide  had  undertaken  the  tafk, 
a more  complete  edition  of  the  Coptic  verfion  might  have 
been  expefted.  The  title  of  Wilkins’s  edition  is  “ Novum 
Teftamentum  ffEgyptium  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bod- 
leianis  deferipfit,  cum  Vaticanibus  et  Parifienfibus  contulit, 
et  in  Latinum  fermonem  convertit,  David  Wilkins,  Eccle- 
fine  Anglicanse  Prefbyter,”  Oxon.  1716,  4to.  Maj.  Mont- 
faucon,  in  his  Palseographia  Grseca  (1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  31.),  fays 
that  the  Coptic  MSS.  which  remain,  are  not  very  ancient, 
and  that  he  has  not  feen  any  older  than  500  years.  Wilkins, 
in  his  preface,  fupports  the  antiquity  of  the  Coptic  verfion  by 
feveral  arguments,  the  chief  of  which  is  drawn  from  Anto- 
nins, who  began  to  lead  an  afcetic  life  about  the  year  271,  and 
who,  though  an  Egyptian,  and  ignorant  of  Greek,  read  the 
New  Teftament.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Woide  (p.  97.  of  his 
Effay,  mentioned  below)  maintains,  that  the  Egyptian  verfion 
tried  by  Antonius  in  the  third  century,  was  written  in  Coptic, 


becaufe  he  aftually  read  an  Egyptian  verfion  cf  the  Bible,  and 
as  he  underftcod  only  the  dialed:  of  his  own  country,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  Coptic  verfion  exifted  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Ludovicus  Pickius,  or  Louis  Picques,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Coptic  language,  refers  this  verfion 
to  the  fifth  cent  ury.  See  Mill’s  Prolegomena,  J 150 9. 

The  readings  of  the  Coptic  have  a linking  affinity  with 
thofe  of  the  Latin  verfion,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of  the 
Codex  Cantabrigienfis.  The  ftory  of  the  adultrefs  is  found 
in  fome  copies,  and  omitted  in  others  ; but  I John  v„  7.  is 
omitted  in  all.  Wetftein  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Coptic 
New  Teftament  has  a very  great  fimilarity  to  the  quotations 
of  Qrigen,  Eufebius,  Cyril,  and  to  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
nuferipts.  The  beft  accounts  of  the  Coptic  verfion  are  given 
in  Simon’s  Hifloire  Critique  des  Verfions  du  Nouveau  Tefta- 
ment, ed.  16.;  in  the  Preface  to  Wilkins’s  edition  of  the 
Coptic  New  Teftament ; in  Le  Long’s  Bibl.  Sacr.  ed. 
Mafch.  P.  ii.  vol.  i.  $ 10;  and  particularly  by  the  learned 
Woide,  in  a German  effay  printed  in  1778,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Kielifche  Beytrage,  p.  1 — 10:.  See  Coptic. 

Bibles,  Sahidic.  The  Sahidic  verfion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  or  that  of  Upper  Egypt,  exifted  only  till 
of  late  in  MS.;  but  in  1778,  the  learned  Woide  publifned 
propofals  for  an  edition  of  feveral  fragments  of  this  verfion, 
comprehending  about  a third  part  of  the  New  Teftament, 
under  the  following  title,  “ Fragmenta  Novi  Teftamenti 
juxta  interpretationem  dialefti  fuperioris  jEgypti,  quae  The- 
baidica  feu  Sahidica  appeilatur, MSS.  Oxonienfibus  deferipta 
quae  Latine  reddet,  et  fimul  eciam  de  antiquitate  et  variis 
leftionibus  hujus  interpretationis  differet,  C.  G.  Woide.” 
The  learned  editor  lived  to  continue  the  work  fo  far  as  to 
print  the  fragments  of  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  prefs  the  manufeript  of  the  fragments  of  St.  John’s  gof- 
pel, but  he  died  in  May  .1780.  After  his  deceafe,  the  de- 
legates of  the  Clarendon  prefs  entruifed  the  completion  of 
the  work  to  Dr.  Ford;  and  under  his  care  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance, entitled  “ Fragmenta  Novi  Teftamenti,  e verfione 
Egyptiaca  Diale  ft  i Thebaidicse,  Sahidicae,  leu  fuperioris 
Egvpti,”  Oxon.  large  folio.  In  an  elaborate  differtation 
prefixed  to  this  work,  Dr.  Woide  treats- of  the  Coptic  ver- 
fion of  the  Old  Teftament;  of  the  Sahidic  verfion  of  the  Old 
Teftament;  and  cf  the  original  texts  from  which  thofe  ver- 
fions were  made.  In  his  opinion  both  the  verfions  were 
made  from  the  Greek;  they  exprefs  the  phrafes  of  the 
verfion  of  the  LXX.;  and  moil  of  the  additions,  orniffions, 
and  tranfpofitions,  which  diftinguifh  the  LXX.  from  the 
Hebrew,  are  difcoverable  in  both  the  Cop  ic  and  tfie  Sa- 
hidic verfion.  In  a fecond  fection  the  author  treats  of  the 
Coptic  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  Wilkins’s  edition 
of  it  ; of  the  Sahidic  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament;  and  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  verfions  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  in 
both  dialefts.  And  in  a third  feftion.  Dr.  Woide  gives  an 
account  of  the  verfions,  in  both  dialefts,  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  From  his  oblevva- 
tions  and  account,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  are  diflinft  and  independent  verfions ; that  the  Cop- 
tic inclines  mere  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Weftern  edition,  than 
the  Sahidic;  that  no  remarkable  coincidence  is  to  be  found 
between  the  Coptic  or  Sahidic  verfion  and  the  Vulgate  ; and 
that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  former  to  have  been  al- 
tered or  made  to  conform  to  the  latter;  and  that  the  age  of1 
the  Sahidic  verfion  is  not  yet  afeertained.  Dr.  Woide  fup- 
pofes,  that  it  was  made  in  the  fecond  century  ; and  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  he  alleges  three  arguments.  The  firft  argu- 
ment, deduced  from  the  ufe  made  of  an  Egyptian  verfion  by 
St.  Anthony,  who  is  faid  by  St.  Athanafius  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and  yet  to  have  conflantly 
read  the  Scripture,  has  been  mentioned  under  the  preceding 
a article. 
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.article.  His  fecond  argument  is  deduced  from  a Sahidic 
MS.  which  is  probably  of  the  fecond  century,  and  which 
contains  various  paffages  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  coinciding  with  fome  of  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic 
verfions.  His  third  argument  is  founded  on  an  apparent 
coincidence  of  fome  paffages  in  the  fragments,  with  a mann- 
fcript  containing  two  books  of  the  fabrication  of  the  Gncf- 
tics,  and  evidently  written  in  the  fecond  century.  It  ap- 
pears then,  if  no  objections  can  be  made  to  thefe  arguments, 
that  proofs  may  be  alleged  of  a higher  antiquity  in  favour  of 
the  Sahidic  verlion  than  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  any 
other  verlion  of  the  New  Teftament;  and  it  mull  of  courle 
be  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  criticifm  of  the  Greek 
Teftament.  At  the  fame  time  it  mult  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  oldeft  hiiloncal  evidence  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
an  Egyptian  vet  iion  is  that  of  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  ; 
the  former  quoted  by  Semler  in  his  “ Apparatus  ad  Novi 
Teftamenti  interpretationem,”  p.  64.;  the  latter  by  Wil- 
kins, in  the  “ Prolegomena”  to  his  Coptic  New  Teftament, 
p.  6.  From  an  examination  of  the  various  readings  furniihed 
by  the  above-mentioned  fragments,  it  appears,  that  theftory 
of  the  adulterefs,  John  viii.  I — 12.  is  not  among  them;  in 
the  ACts  of  the  Apoftles,  ch.  xx.  28.  the  Sahidic  verfton 
coincides  with  thofe  Greek  MSS.  which  have  xup.ou,  not  Stay 
in  1 Tim.  iii.  16.  they  coincide  with  thofe  which  read  O in- 
ftead  of  Otoe  : and  1 John  ch.  v.  has  the  fixth  and  eighth 
verfes;  but  the  ieventh,  which  contains  the  teftimony  of  the 
three  heavenly  witneffes,  is  abfent.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  Sahidic  verlion  of  the  NewTeftament  in  “ Friderici  Miin- 
teri  Commentatio  de  indole  verfionis  N.  T.  Sahidica;,  &c.” 
Hafnise,  1789,  4to.  to  which  are  annexed  fome  fragments 
of  the  New  Teftament  from  manufcripts  in  the  poffellion  of 
cardinal  Borgia.  Some  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  verlion  of 
the  gofpels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  have  been  like- 
wife  publifhed  by  Mingarelli  in  his  “ ^Egyptiorum  codi- 
cum  reliquiae,  Venetiis  in  bibliotheca  Namana  affervata:,” 
Bonon.  1785,  4to.  MSS.  or  rather  fragments  of  MSS.  of 
the  Sahidic  verlion  of  the  New  Teftament  are  preferved  in 
the  libraries  of  Rome,  Paris,  Oxford,  Berlin,  and  Venice. 

Bibles,  Ethiopic.  The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranllated 
the  Bible  into  their  language.  Chryfoftom,  cited  by  Mi- 
chaelis,  fays,  that  the  Ethiopians  had  in  his  time  a verlion  of 
the  Bible  ; but  his  evidence  is  unfatisfa&ory.  Ludolf,  in 
his  hiftory  of  Ethiopia,  relates,  that  the  Scripture  was 
tranllated  into  that  idiom  of  the  Ethiopic  language,  which 
was  at  that  time  more  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tigre, 
from  the  Greek  verlion  of  the  LXX,  according  to  a certain 
copy  ufed  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which  the  innumera- 
ble various  readings  that  are  inferted  in  the  Englilh  Poly- 
glott  Bible  from  one  of  the  fame  copies,  plainly  prove.  As 
for  the  author,  and  time  of  the  tranllation,  he  is  unable  to 
afeertain  either;  but  thinks  it  moft  probable  that  it  was  be- 
gun at  the  time  when  the  Habeffines,  or  Abyffinians,  were 
converted,  or  foon  after,  and  that  it  was  gradually  per- 
fected. Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  “ Travels,”  vol.  i.  p 490,  fays, 
that  the  Abyffinian  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was,  in 
Mr.  Ludolf’s  opinion,  tranllated  by  Frumentius,  a biihop 
in  the  4th  cemtury,  who  firft  preached  Chriftianity  in  Ethio- 
pia ; but  Ludolf  has  left  the  matter  undecided.  See  Hift. 
of  Ethiopia,  p.  262  ed.  1682.  Mr.  Bruce  himfelf  inclines 
to  this  opinion.  They  divide  the  Old  Teftament,  fays  Lu- 
dolf, containing  46  books,  into  four  principal  parts,  and  mix 
the  apocrypha!  with  the  canonical.  "Walton,  f Proleg.  xv. 
p.  100.)  fays,  that  Gaulmin  had  an  ancient  MS.  of  the 
whole  Ethiopic  Old  Teftament,  which  was  depolited  in  the 
royal  library  of  Sweden.  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  (vol.  1. 
p.  489.)  that  he  brought  with  him  a copy  of  the  Ethiopic 


verfiou  of  the  0.  T.  which  he  has  depofited  in  the  Britilh 
Mufeum : but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  brought  a copy  of 
any  part  of  the  New.  Indeed,  he  fays,  (vol.  i.  p.  493.)  that 
copies  of  the  whole  N.  T.  are  in  that  country  very  fcarce; 
that,  except  in  the  churches,  he  had  never feen  a fingle  MS» 
which  comprehended  all  the  parts  of  it ; and  that  even  the 
tranferipts  of  the  Gofpels  were  in  the  hands  only  of  men  of 
the  firft  diftinCtion.  The  Ethiopic  verfion  of  the  N.  T. 
contains  the  whole  of  it,  divided,  according  to  Ludolf,  into 
four  feparate  parts,  viz.  the  Gofpels,  the  ACts,  the  four- 
teen Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  feven  Catholic  Epiftles. 
The  Apocalypfe  is  added  as  an  appendix,  and  entitled 
“ Abukalamfis.”  Scaliger  refers  the  Ethiopic  verfion  to 
the  time  of  Juitinian,  at  which  period  he  dates  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  Abyffinians : but  W alton  refers  it  to  a much 
earlier  period,  and  not  far  diftant  from  the  times  of  the 
Apoftles.  Whoever  was  the  tranflator  of  it,  it  appears  to 
have  been  taken  immediately  from  the  Greek  : from  the 
frequent  confufion  of  words  which  found  alike  in  the  Greek, 
but  which  have  not  been  confounded  by  any  other  tranflator, 
and  from  its  agreement  in  many  of  its  readings  with  the  Alex- 
andrine MS.  and  with  the  quotations  of  Origen.  Neither  of 
thefe  circumftances  can  appear  extraordinary,  as  it  was  na- 
tural for  the  inhabitants  of  Abyffinia  to  procure  their  copies 
of  the  Greek  Teftament  from  Egypt.  The  tranllation  of 
the  Gofpels  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Epiftles.  This 
verlion  was  firft  publifhed  at  Rome,  in  1548  and  1549,  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  but  the  editors,  who  were 
natives  of  Ethiopia,  had  a very  imperfeCt  MS.  of  the  ACts, 
the  chafms  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  fupply  from  the 
Vulgate.  To  this  purpofe,  Ludolf  obferves,  that  the  ACts 
of  the  Apoftles,  for  the  moft  part,  were  tranflated  at  Rome, 
out  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  for  want  of  the  Ethiopic  ori- 
ginal. This  original  fee  ms  to  have  been  the  fource  from  which 
our.  editions  of  the  Ethiopic  verlion  of  the  N.  T.  have 
flowed  ; and  it  is  probably  preferved  in  the  Vatican,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  deferibed.  Walton  reprinted  this  Ro- 
man edition  in  the  London  Polyglott  ; but  his  copy,  being 
in  fome  places  illegible,  the  editors  filled  up  the  deficiencies 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  fo  that  the  Roman  edition 
retains  the  fame  value,  as  if  no  other  were  extant.  The  La- 
tin tranllation  was  made  by  Dudley  Eoftus,  and  corrected 
by  Caftell ; but  it  is  of  little  worth,  and  has  led  Mill,  and 
other  collectors  of  various  readings,  into  error.  A more  accu- 
rate Latin  tranllation  of  the  Ethiopic  verfion  has  been  pub- 
blifhed  by  profefforBode,  under  the  following  title,  “ Novum 
Teftamentum  ex  verfione  Ethiopici  interpretis  in  Bibliispoly* 
glottis  Anglicanis  editum  ex  Ethiopica  lingua  in  Latinum 
tranflatum,”  Brunfvigise.  1752,  1755.  2 toms.  4to.  The 
belt  extracts  from  the  Ethiopic  verfion,  fays  Michaelis,  are 
and  muft  be  uncertain,  becaufe  we  have  no  accurate  impref- 
fion  of  the  verfion  itfelf;  however,  his  editor  (Dr.  Marlh) 
obferves,  that  if  the  Ethiopic  verfion  was  made  immediately 
from  the  Greek,  and  in  an  early  age;  if  its  readings  coincide 
with  the  quotations  of  Origen,  and  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Alexandrine  edition,  it  feems  to  be  entitled  to  the  fame  pri- 
vileges, as  other  verfions  of  equal  antiquity.  The  principal 
objedion  applies  not  fo  much  to  the  verfion  itfelf,  as  to  our 
printed  text,  which  is  probably  incorreCt,  as  not  being  the 
refult  of  a collation  of  different  MSS.  But  the  fame  objection 
may  be  made  to  the  old  Syriac  verfion,  in  which,  though 
various  MSS.  have  been  ufed  fince  the  original  edition  of 
Widmanftad,  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  deferve 
rather  the  name  of  corruptions  than  of  improvements.  Of  all 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  there  never  was  any  printed,  but  the 
Pfalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  Ethiopic  language 
at  Rome,  in  1513  ; at  Cologn,  in  1318,  and  fince  that  time, 
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with  corrections  and  emendations,  by  Walton,  in  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott. 

Bibles,  Armenian.  There  is  a very  ancient  Armenian 
verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  from  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.  by  fome  of  their  dodtors,  about  the  time  of  St. 
Chryfoftom.  See  Armenian  verfion.  The  firft  printed 
edition  of  the  Armenian  verfion  was  publifhed  in  the  17th 
century  by  Ufcan,  bifliop  of  Erivan  ; becaufe  the  Bible  was 
at  that  time  become  fo  fcarce  in  Armenia,  that  a {ingle  copy 
coft  1200  livres.  Hence  a council  of  Armenian  bifhops  af- 
fembled  in  1662,  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  printed  in  Europe. 
Accordingly,  three  difti  i&  ■ ditions  were  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam  ; the  firft  in  1666,  containing  both  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
in  4to.  a fecond,  in  1668,  including  only  the  N.  T.  in  8vo., 
and  a third,  in  1698,  in  i2mo.  The  two  firft  were  printed 
under  the  diredfion  of  Ufcan  ; but  the  laft  is  the  moft  beau- 
tiful edition.  A complete  defcription,  particularly  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  editions,  is  given  in  I.e  Long.  Bib.  facra,  ed. 
Mafch.  P.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  x 7 3 — 176.  180.  A lift  of  Arme- 
nian MSS.  of  theN.  T.  is  given  in  Dr.  Boerner’s  edition  of 
this  work,  P.  i.  p.  280,  or  vol.  i.  p.  138,  of  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  1723  ; fee  alfo  vol.  i.  p.  76,  of  the  Catalogus  MSS. 
Bib.  Regise,  and  note  1 1 to  § 3.  chap.  vii.  of  Marfh’s  Mi- 
chaehs.  La  Croze  and  G.  Whifton  have  accufed  the  edi- 
tor of  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  having  corrupted,  in 
fome  places,  the  Armenian  text.  It  is  certain,  however, 
fays  Michaelis,  that  1 John  v.  7.  was  not  in  his  MS. ; for  San- 
dhis declares,  that  he  had  feen  the  MS.  from  which  the 
Amfterdam  edition  was  printed,  and  that  it  wanted  that 
verfe.  Sandius,  in  the  place  referred  to  by  Michaelis,  fpeaks 
of  one  ancient  MS.  which  he  had  feen,  in  poffefTion  of  the 
biftiop  of  the  Armenian  church,  and  which  had  been  collated 
at  Amfterdam,  in  which  this  paffage  did  not  occur.  It  is 
po{fible,  however,  and  even  probable,  that  Ufcan  had  more 
than  one  MS.  and  the  words  of  Sandius  do  not  imply  the 
contrary.  Neverthelefs,  we  have  pofitive  evidence,  that  Ar- 
menian MSS.  written  before  the  time  of  the  council  at  Cis, 
in  1307,  have  not  this  verfe.  In  like  manner,  John  v.  4.  is 
Wanting  in  the  Armenian  MS.  but  inferted  in  Ufcan’s  edi- 
tion ; and  La  Croze  obferves,  that  Ufcan  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges, in  his  preface,  that  he  had  altered  fome  pafiages  from 
the  Vulgate  ; not,  as  he  candidly  allows,  with  an  intention 
to  deceive,  but  from  ignorance  and  fuperftition. 

Bible,  Georgian.  The  Georgian  verfion  was  firft  print- 
ed at  Mofcow,  in  1 743,  fol.  and  a defcription  of  it  is  given 
by  the  learned  Eichorn,  in  his  “ Allgemeine  Bibliothek,” 
or  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  153 — 
169.  From  the  defcription  it  appears,  that  the  Georgian 
text  was  altered  from  the  Slavonian,  in  the  edition  of  Mof- 
cow, and  it  would  therefore  be  of  little  value  in  the  criticifm 
of  the  N.  T.  Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  verfion  of  the 
Gofpels  are  preferved  in  the  Vatican.  See  Le  Long.  Bib. 
Sacr.  tom.  i.  p.  140.  ed.  Paris,  1723. 

Bibles,  P erf  an.  Some  of  the  Fathers  feetn  to  fay,  that 
all  the  Scripture  was  formerly  tranllated  into  the  language  of 
the  Perfians  ; but  we  have  nothing  now  remaining  of  the 
ancient  verfion,  which  was,  certainly,  done  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  Perfian  Pentateuch,  printed  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott is,  without  doubt,  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a Perfian 
Jew,  furnamed  Tavofus,  Tavufius,  or  Tufius,  from  the  city 
Tus,  where  the  Jews  had  a famous  academy.  It  was  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Hebrew  text,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews,  who 
lived  in  Perfia,  and  printed  in  the  Hebrew  charafter,  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  with  the  verfion  of  Onkelos  and  Saa- 
dias,  at  Conftantinople,  in  1J51.  From  the  collation  of  this, 
with  other  verfions,  we  may  deduce  a fatisfaftory  explana- 
tion of  the  famous  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  the  advent 
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or  the  Meffiah,  unperverted  by  the  gloffes  of  the  Rabbins, 
We  have  likewife  two  Perfic  verfions  of  the  four  Gofpels,  of 
which  the  moft  ancient,  and  that  which  is  of  courfe  the  moft 
valued  by  the  learned,  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott, 
accompanied  with  a Latin  tranflation  by  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke, 
and  notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Greaves,  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix. This  Perfic  verfion  of  the  four  Gofpels,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  N.T.  hitherto  printed,  was  taken  from  a MS.  in 
thepoffeflion  of  Dr.  Pococke,  and  written  in  the  year  1341,  as 
appears  by  a declaration  annexed  to  it.  A new  Latin  tranf- 
lation  has  been  publifhed  by  profeffor  Bode,  at  Helmftadt,  in 
1750,  1751,  with  a preface  containing  hiftorical  and  criti- 
cal remarks  on  the  Perfic  verfion.  Dr.  Greaves  has  very 
juftly  obierved,  that  the  Perfic  is  a tranflation  of  the  Syriac, 
for  it  fometimes  retains  even  Syriac  words,  and  fubjoins  a 
Perfic  interpretation  ; and  in  other  places  confounds  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  have  a fimilar  iound  only  in  the  Sy- 
riac. This  is  likewife  probable  in  itfelf ; for  the  Chriftians, 
who  lived  fcattered  in  the  Perfian  empire,  made  ufe  of  Sy- 
riac as  the  language  of  the  church,  and  as  the  language  of 
literature  ; and  it  was  common  for  the  Perfians  to  ltudy  in 
the  fchools  of  Syria,  efpecially  at  Edeffa.  Tne  principal 
ufe  then  of  the  Perfic  verfion  is  in  diicoveringthe  falfe  read- 
ings that  have  crept,  fince  that  period,  into  the  Syriac.  It 
might  be  added,  that  the  Perfic  omits  pafiages,  that  are 
wanting  in  no  MS.  or  verfion  except  the  Syriac  ; as 
Matth.  xxvii.  46.  Mark.  vii.  34.  There  is  another  Perfic 
verfion  of  the  Gofpels,  which  Abraham  Wheeloc  began  to 
print  in  1652,  and  which  was  finilhed  after  his  death  by 
Pierfon,  in  1657.  It  was  publifhed  in  London,  and  three 
MSS.  were  ufed  by  the  editors.  Walton,  in  his  “ Prolego- 
mena,” xvi.  9.  p.  102,  informs  us,  that  he  knew  of  only 
three  MSS.  of  the  Perfic  Gofpels,  one  in  the  poffefiion  of 
Dr.  Pococke,  which  he  ufed,  and  the  other  two  in  the 
libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  different  from  the  other, 
ana  lefs  ancient.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  Wheeloc  muff  have 
ufed  MSS.  containing  diftindt  verfions,  and  his  text  muff  be 
of  a mixed  nature,  and  of  lefs  value  in  that  rcfpefl,  as  well  as 
in  point  of  antiquity,  than  that  of  the  Polyglott.  Wheeloc, 
or  rather  Pierfon,  whofe  name  is  prefixed  to  the  fecond  title 
page,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  Perfic  verfion  was  made 
from  the  Greek  ; but  Renaudot  believed  it  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Syriac.  Walton  mentions  two  Perfian  ver- 
fions of  the  Pfalms,  that  were  made  in  the  17th  century 
from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

Bibles,  Gothic.  It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilas,  a 
Gothic  biftiop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made  a ver- 
fion of  the  whole  Bible,  for  the  life  of  his  countrymen. 
Philoflorgius  (Hift.  Eccles.  1.  ii.  c.  5. ) afferts,  that  Ulphi- 
las omitted  the  book  of  Kings,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that 
the  martial  fpirit  of  his  nation  might  be  roufed  by  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Jewifli  wars  ; yet  this  opinion  has  been  confuted 
by  Knittel,  in  his  learned  commentary,  § 255.  Michaelis, 
who  was  once  a ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  opinion,  that  this 
was  a Frankifh  verfion,  has  fince  changed  his  mind,  and  in 
the  laft  edition  of  his  Int.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  ed. 
Marfh,  expreffes  his  conviction  that  it  was  Gothic.  For  an 
account  of  the  author,  fee  Ulphilas  ; and  to  the  account 
already  given  of  this  verfion  under  the  article  Argenteus 
Codex , we  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  following  particulars.  From 
the  martyrology  of  Nicetas,  preferved  by  Simeon  Metaph- 
raftes,  it  appears,  that  this  verfion  was  made  immediately  from 
the  Greek.  Befides,  independently  of  this  evidence,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude,  that  a native  Cappadocian,  who  was 
bifhop  of  a nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople, 
and  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  Greek  emperor,  would  tranf- 
late  from  the  original  Greek,  with  which  he  was  much  bet- 
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ter  acquainted  than  with  the  Latin  verfion,  from  which  forne 
writers  have  erroneously  fuppofed  his  verfion  was  taken. 
Moreover,  from  a paffage  quoted  by  Blanchini  iu  the  “ Pro- 
legomena,” to  the  firft  volume  of  his  “ Evangeliarium  quad- 
ruples,” p.  8.  irom  a MS.  preferved  at  Brefcia,  containing 
the  old  Latin  verfion  of  the  Gofpels,  %ve  may  infer,  that 
the  Gothic  verfion  was  known  in  Italy,  and  that  a diftinc- 
tipn  was  made  between  it  and  the  Italian.  Of  this  impor- 
tant verfion  we  have  few  remains.  The  principal  of  thefe 
are  contained  in  the  Cor/ex  Argenteus;  which  has  the 
four  Goipels,  though  not  without  confiderable  chafms.  It 
was  lirlt  printed  in  Gothic  letters,  at  Dort,  in  1665,  4to.  ; 
and  reprinted  at  Amfterdam,  in  1684,  (Michaelis)  ; and 
another  edition  was  printed  in  Latin  letters,  at  Stockholm, 
accompanied  with  the  Iflandifh,  Swedilh,  and  Latin  vulgate. 
In  1750,  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Lye,  after  the  cor- 
redlions  and  emendations  of  archbiihop  Benze!  ; and  in  (752 
and  1755,  t'ie  learned  Ihre  publilhed  two  fmall  effays,  under 
the  title  of  “ Ulphilas  illuftratus,”  in  which  the  erroneous 
paffages  of  the  former  editions  are  correctly  printed  in  Latin 
letters,  accompanied  with  a Latin  tranfiation,  and  notes. 

Bibles,  Mufcovile,  Ruffian,  or  Slavonian.  The  Ruffian 
or  Slavonian  verfion  was  taken  from  the  Greek  by  two  bro- 
thers, Methodius  and  Cyril,  natives  of  Theffalonica,  and 
apoltles  of  the  Slavonians,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Poletika,  a learned  per- 
ion  of  Ruffia,  and  formerly  Greek  tranfiator  to  the  holy 
lynod,  in  anfwer  to  inquiries  propofed  by  Michaelis,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  holy  lynod  ordered  a complete  copy  of  the 
Bible  to  be  taken,  in  1499,  which  is  preferved  in  the  library 
of  that  Synod  ; but  from  the  fame  teftimony  it  appears,  that 
MSS.  of  the  New  Teftament  are  extant  from  the  nth  to 
the  14th  century,  fome  on  vellum,  others  on  paper,  which 
are  alio  preferved  at  Mofcow,  in  the  library  of  the  holy 
fvnod.  The  oldeft  known  edition  is  that  of  Prague,  pub- 
lilhed by  Francis  Scorina,  in  1519  ; but  Poletika  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  contains  the  Bible  complete.  It  was  revifed 
in  1570,  altered  in  feveral  paffages  from  an  ancient  MS. 
written  in  the  time  of  the  grand  duke  Wladimir,  given  to 
Garabunda,  fecretary  to  the  duchy  of  Lithuania,  and  ufed 
in  the  edition  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Oftrog,  in  1581,  at 
the  expence  of  Con.  Bal'd,  duke  of  Oftrog,  for  the  common 
fervice  of  all  Chriftians  who  fpoke  the  Slavonic  language. 
Other  editions  were  printed  at  Mofcow,  in  1663,  1751, 
1756,  1757,  and  1766,  in  folio,  in  1759  in  large  8vo.  and 
in  1783,  in  4to.  It  was  alfo  printed  at  Kiovv,  in  1758, 
folio  ; and  at  Suprall  in  Poland,  in  fmall  folio.  A copy  of  the 
edition  of  1581,  and  another  of  that  of  1663,  both  which  are 
fcarce,  are  preferved  in  the  univerfity  library  of  Gottingen. 
A particular  edition  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the 
Epiftles,  was  printed  in  1653.  The  paffage  1 John  v.  7.  is 
found  neither  in  the  Oftrog  edition,  the  ancient  MSS.  nor 
in  thofe  editions  of  the  Adis  and  Epiftles,  which  are  prior 
to  j 653-  That  of  1653  contains  it ; that  of  1663  has  it  in 
the  margin,  and  that  of  1751,  and  other  modern  editions, 
in  the  text.  Poletika  thinks  this  interpolation  was  made  in 
the  time  of  the  patriarch  Nicon,  in  1653,  when  an  edition 
was  publilhed  of  the  Adis  and  Epiftles.  A very  excellent 
(defeription  of  the  Slavonian  verfiOn  has  been  communicated 
to  the  publi*  by  Dobrowlky,  a very  learned  critic  in  the 
w Neue  Orientalifche  Bibliothek,”  vol.  vii.  p.  153 — 167. 
From  this  work  the  following  particulars,  relating  to  this 
verfion,  are  extra&ed,  by  Marlh,  in  his  edition  of  Michaelis’ 
notes  to  ch,  vii.  § 37.  The  Slavonian  verfion  is  very  lite- 
rally tranllated  from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  conllrudlion  be- 
ing frequently  retained  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  Slavonian  ; and  refembles,  iu  general,  the  molt  ancient 
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MSS.  In  the  Gofpels  it  agrees  with  the  Codex  Stephani 
» more  frequently  than  with  any  other  Greek  MS.  In  the 
catholic  epiftles  it  agrees,  in  general,  with  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  frequently  in  the  Revelation.  In  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  it  agrees,  in  general,  with  the 
moll  ancient  MSS.  but  fometimes  with  one,  fometimes  with 
another,  yet  moil  frequently  with  Wetftein’s  Codex  E.  Of 
the  readings  adopted  by  Griefbach  in  the  text  of  his  Greek 
Teftament,  the  Slavonian  verfion  has  at  leaft  three-fourths. 
Where  the  united  evidence  of  ancient  MSS.  is  againlt  the 
common  printed  reading,  the  Slavonian  verlion  agrees  with 
the  ancient  MSS.  It  lias  not  been  altered  from  the  Vulgate, 
as  forne  have  itippofed,  though  the  fadl  is  in  itfelf  almoil  in- 
credible. It  varies  from  the  text  of  Theophyladt,  in  as  many 
infcances  as  they  agree;  and  their  coincidence  is  to  be  aferib- 
ed,  not  to  an  alteration  from  Theophyladt,  but  to' the  circum- 
ftance,  that  both  Theophyladt  and  the  authors  of  the  Sla- 
vonian verfion  ufed  the  Greek  edition.  The  Slavonian  ver- 
fion has  few  or  no  readings  peculiar  to  itfelf,  or  what  the 
critics  call  “ ledtiones  fingulares.” 

Bibles,  Spanijh.  There  are  two  tranflations  of  the 
Bible  into  this  language  ; one  done  by  the  Jews,  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  firft  printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1553,  and  at  Arn- 
fterdam,  in  1661  ; the  other  by  Caffiodore  Reyna,  printed 
at  Bafil,  in  1 569.  A corredted  edition  of  it  was  printed  at 
Amfterdam,  in  1602,  and  at  Frankfort,  in  1622.  This 
tranflation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  from  the 
verfion  of  Pagninus,  and  the  New  Teftament  from  the 
Greek.  There  is  a tranfiation  of  the  N.T.  in  Spanifh  done 
by  Francis  Enzinas,  and  dedicated  to  Charles  V.  of  which 
there  are  feveral  editions  ; and  another  different  Spanilh  tranf- 
lation of  the  N.T.  printed  in  1596. 

Bibles,  Italian.  There  are  four  Italian  verflons  : the 
firft  towards  theclofe  of  the  13  th  century,  by  James  de  Vora- 
gine,  archbiihop  of  Genoa,  who  tranllated  the  whole  Bible 
into  Italian,  from  the  Vulgate  ; which  ancient  verlion  is  quite 
loft  ; the  fecond  by  Brucciolus,  in  1530,  who  tranllated  the 
Bible  from  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  from  the  verfion  of  Pag- 
ninus,  and  dedicated  it  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France  ; the 
third  by  Malhermi,  a Venetian  and  Benedidline  monk,  ab- 
bot of  St.  Michael  de  Lemo,  tranllated  from  the  vulgar  La- 
tin towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  ; the  firft  edition  of 
which  was  publilhed  in  1471  ; one  of  them,  in  1477,  revifed 
by  friar  Martin,  a Dominican  ; and  afterwards  printed  at 
Venice  in  1541  ; and  the  4th  by  Diodati,  aProteftant,  which 
is  much  efteemed,  and  has  been  often  printed.  This  edition, 
which  was  conformable  to  the  French  edition  of  Geneva, 
was  firft  publilhed  in  1607,  and  again  a fecond  time  in  1641. 
The  New  Teftament  was  tranllated  by  father  Zachary,  a 
Dominican  friar  of  Florence,  and  printed  apart  at  Venice,  in 
1542.  An  Italian  edition  of  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  was 
printed  in  1583. 

Bibles,  French.  The  moft  ancient  tranfiation  of  the 
Bible  into  French  is  that  of  Guiars  de  Moulins,  a canon 
of  St.  Peter  d’Aire,  in  the  diocele  of  Touraine,  who  was 
employed  in  tran Hating  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  O.  and 
N.  T.  from  the  year  1291  till  1-294.  Of  this  tranfiation 
there  are  feveral  editions  in  the  Paris  library.  Some  hillo- 
rians  affirm,  that  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  caufed  the 
Bible  to  be  tranllated  into  French  by  Nicholas  Orefme, 
fuperior  of  the  lioufe  of  Navarre,  and  dodlor  of  Paris.  Thefe, 
and  fome  other  tranflations  of  parts  of  the  Bible,  are  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Paris  library.  The  firft  French  Bible  was 
printed  by  order  of  Charles  VIII.  and  dedicated  to  him, 
and  confequently  before  the  year  1498  ; being  the  tranfla- 
tion of  Guiars  de  Moulins.  The  New  Teftament  was 
printed  in  French  by  Colins,  printer  of  Paris,  in  1523.  But 
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the  firft  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  tranflated  from  th.e  vul- 
gar text  into  French,  was  printed,  in  5530,  at  Antwerp,  by 
Martin  Lfempereur,  with  privilege  from  Charles  V.  The 
firft  edition  of  this  Bible,  in  1530,  is  in  the  Paris  library  ; 
and  the  fecond,  in  1534,  which 'is  larger,  is  extant  in  the 
libraries  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  and  of  St.  Genevieve. 
Thefe  two  editions  precede  that  of  Robert  Olivetan,  the 
find  publi filed  by  the’Proteftants,  in  1535.  The  tranflation 
above-mentioned  was  printed  the  third  time  at  Antwerp, 
in  1540,  and  is  preferved  in  the  Jeiuits’  library  of  the  col- 
lege of  Lewis  le  Grand.  This  tranflation  was  revifed 
by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  French  Bibles,  fin’ce  publiflied  either  by  the  Catholics 
or  Proteftants.  The  firit  is  that  of  Robert  Olivetan,  a 
kinfman  of  Calvin,  who  has  copied  the  Antwerp  tranflation, 
and  merely  corrected  fuch  paffages  as  differed  from  the  He- 
brew text.  A new  edition  was  given  by  Calvin,  which  c mes 
nearer  to  the  vulgar  Latin  ; and  of  this  Bible  many  editions 
were  publiflied  between  the  years  1550  and  1561.  In  1560 
was  publifhed  a new  edition  of  the  Bible,  revifed  by  Theo- 
dore Beza.  In  the  following  year  another  French  tranfla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  from  the  Italian  verfion  of  Diodati,  was 
publifhed,  and  held  for  fome  time  in  eftimation  by  the  Cal- 
vinifts.  In  1588,  the  Geneva  tranflation  was  again  corrected, 
and  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  Hebrew'  and  Greek 
text.  This  was  revifed  by  Meffrs.  Defmarets,  minifters  of 
Groningen,  and  printed  with  notes  at  Andlerdam,  in  1669. 
I11  the  year  1555,  Sebaftian  Caftalio  publiflied  another 
French  tranflation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Latin,  the  ftyle 
of  which  is  affected  and  obfeure. 

A reformation  of  the  French  Geneva  Bible,  by  Renatus 
Benedict,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  was 
publiflied  in  1566.  This  was  condemned  by  a brief  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  in  1575*  A new  edition  was  undertaken  fome 
time  after,  altogether  conformable  to  the  Latin,  and  free 
from  the  errors  of  the  Calvinifts,  by  the  doctors  of  Louvain, 
who  followed  the  old  Antwerp  tranflation,  and  that  of  Oli- 
vetan, which  they  corrected : which  was  printed  by  privilege 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  and  under  the  fandtion  of  the  licenfe 
of  the  prefs  at  Antwerp,  in  1578  ; at  Lyons,  in  1585  ; and 
in  feveral  other  places.  The  iubfequent  Bibles  were  for 
fome  time  copies  of  the  Louvain  edition,  with  fome  correc- 
tions; fuch  were  that  of  Peter  Beffe,  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1608,  and  that  of  Peter  Frilon,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1620. 
Corbin’s  Bible,  printed  in  1641,  and  approved  by  the  doc- 
tors of  Poidliers,  recedes  more  than  the  reft  from  the  Bible 
of  Louvain,  and  adheres  more  clofely  to  the  literal  fenfe  of 
the  text  of  the  vulgar  Latin.  A new  edition  of  the  verfion 
of  the  doftors  of  Louvain,  revifed  and  correfted  agreeably 
to  the  text  of  the  ancient  Vulgate,  was  publiflied  by  father 
Veron,  in  1647,  and  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France. 
The  tranflation  of  Abbot  de  Marolles,  is  done  from  the 
Greek  text,  or  rather  from  the  verfion  of  Erafmus,  and  was 
firft  publiflied  in  1649,  again  in  1653,  and  a third  time  in 
1 655.  The  edition  of  the  N.  T.  called  the  edition  of  Mons, 
.was  publiflied  in  1667,  under  the  name  of  Jaiper  Migeot, 
printer  at  Mons.  Father  Amelot’s  tranflation  of  the  N.T. 
was  firft  printed  at  Paris,  in  1 6 66.  Godean’s  tranflation  was 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1668.  The  whole  Bible  was  alfo  tranf- 
lated by  Ifaac  de  Maitre,  of  Sacy,  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
partly  publiflied  in  his  life,  and  afterwards  continued  by 
Peter  Thomas,  lord  of  Foffe.  Du  Quefnel’s  tranflation  of 
the  N.  T.  differs  little  from  that  of  Mons,  otherwife  than  by 
being  more  conformable  to  the  vulgar  Latin.  Father  Bon- 
hours  has  alfo  publiflied  a tranflation  of  the  N.T.  and  many 
others  have  in.  later  times  tranflated  either  the  whole  or  various 
parts  of  the  Bible. 
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Bibles,  German.  Luther’s  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into 
German,  was  done  with  the  affiftance  of  Melancthon,  and 
others  of  his  difciples,  the  Old  Teftament  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  New  from  the  Greek,  in  1 524,  and  the  publication 
of  it,  in  feveral  fucceeding  editions,  very  much  contributed  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  This  was  foon  followed 
by  a German  tranflation  by  Jerom  Emfer,  a Catholic,  who 
in  his  notes  criticifes  that  of  Luther;  and  by  another  tranf- 
lation, done  by  John  of  Dietenbergh,  from  the  vulgar  Latin, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  Luther.  Luther’s  edition,  reformed 
by  the  Zuirglians  and  Calvinifts,  in  various  editions,  was 
publiflied  at  Newftad  in  1558,  and  at  Herborn  in  1595,  f° 
the  diffatisfadlion  of  the  Lutherans.  The  German  tranfla- 
tion of  Paul  Eber,  a Lutheran,  was  printed  at  Wittenberg 
in  1564;  and  German  tranflations  were  alfo  printed  by  Leon 
Juda,  and  John  Pifcator,  both  Calvinifts.  A new  tranfla- 
tion in  German,  by  Jafper  Ulenberg,  a Catholic,  not  to  men- 
tion many  others,  was  prh  ted  at  Cologn  in  1630,  and  was 
much  ufed  in  Germany. 

Bibles,  Flemijl:.  The  Catholics  in  the  Netherlands  had 
feveral  Flemifli  tranflations  of 'the  Bible  in  the  16th  century. 
One  was  printed  in  1548,  which  was  tranflated  by  Nicholas 
Van  Winghe,  who  fays  that  he  followed  a Flemifli  tranflation 
printed  in  Holland  70  years  before,  i.  e.  long  before  the  re- 
formation. This  Bible  was  revifed  by  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
vain, and  printed  afterwards  at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and  often 
flnee.  The  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  had  for  a long 
time  only  a tranflation  made  after  the  German  Bible  of 
Luther,  till  in  purfuance  of  an  order  iffued  by  the  fynod  of 
Dort,  in  1618,  they  had  a new  tranflation  printed  in  1637, 
exafftly  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old,  and  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Arminians,  diffatisfied 
with  this,  made  another  Dutch  tranflation  from  the  Greek, 
which  was  printed  at  Amilerdam  in  1680. 

The  northern  nations,  who  embraced  the  doftrines  of 
Luther,  have  no  other  tranflations  of  the  Bible  befides  thole 
done  in  the  vulgar  tongue  after  the  German  of  Luther. 
The  Swedifh  tranflation  was  made  by  Laurence  Petri,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Upfal,  a difciple  of  Luther,  and  printed  at  Stock- 
holm  in  1646.  The  Danes  have  alfo  one  in  their  language, 
publiflied  firft  in  1524,  andfince  reviiedand  reprinted  in  1633. 
There  is  alfo  a tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Iceland  tongue, 
which  fome  pretend  to  be  the  ancient  language  of  the  Nor- 
wegians or  Goths:  and  another  Finland  tranflation  in  1648. 
The  Laplanders  have  alfo  the  Pfalms,  and  fome  other  books 
of  the  Bible,  tranflated  into  their  own  language.  In  the 
Polifh  language,  the  Socinians  have  a Bible  printed  in  1563, 
and  they  have  likewife  a Polifii  Bible  in  Lithuania,  printed 
in  1652,  done  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  Simon  Budni. 
Sands  alfo  mentions  a tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  by 
Martin  Czechovius,  a Socinian,  printed  with  notes  in  1577. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  employed  the  Jefuit  Vieki  to  make  a 
new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Polifh  language,  which 
was  printed  at  Cracow  in  1599,  with  the  approbation  of 
Clement  VIII.  The  Bohemians  have  a Bible  in  their  lan- 
guage, with  notes,  printed  in  Germany  from  1779  till  1601. 
The  Hungarians  have  a tranflation  done  by  George  Caldi,  a 
Jefuit,  and  printed  at  Vienna  in  1626.  They  have  alfo  an- 
other more  ancient,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1608,  and  at 
Oppenheim  in  1612. 

Bibles,  Indian.  A tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
North  American  Indian  language,  by  Elliott,  was  publifhed 
in  4to.  at  Cambridge,  in  16S5. 

Bibles,  Saxon.  After  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  foon  had  the  whole  Bible  in  the  charac- 
ters of  their  own  country,  and  that  the  four  Gofpels  in  the 
T t fame 
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tame  language  were  read  in  their  religious  affemblies.  The 
whole  fcripture  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  tranflated  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Bede,  about  the  year  701  ; though 
others  contend  thathe  only  tranflated  the  Gofpels;  and  others 
afcribe  to- him  only  the  gofpel  of  St.  John. 

We  have  certain  books,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  by  feveral 
other  tranllators  ; as,  1.  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm,  bifhop  of 
Miireborn,  contemporary  with  Bede,  about  the  year  706  ; 
though  by  others  this  verfion  is  attributed  to  king  Alfred, 
who  lived  near  two  hundred  years  after,  and  who  is  faid  by 
Mr.  Fox  to  have  tranflated  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
inent  into  his  native  language  ; and  by  others  to  have  tranf- 
lated the  greatefi  part  of  the  New  Teftament  : but  the  au- 
thority on  which  thefe  affertionsis  founded  is  too  precarious 
to  claim  any  great  degree  of  confidence.  On  equally  uncer- 
tain authority  it  has  been  laid,  that  the  whole  Bible  was 
tranflated  into  the  Saxon  language  in  the  reign  of  Athelftan. 
Bale,  however,  “Script.  Brit.”  cent.  2.  c.  27,  cites  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Malmefbury  to  this  purpofe;  and  archbifhop  Ufher 
refers  this  to  the  year  930.  Some  books  of  the  Bible  were 
tranflated  by  Eadfried,  or  Egbert,  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne, 
about  the  year  680,  according  to  the  conjefture  of  Mr.  Sel- 
den.  A celebrated  verfion  of  the  four  Gofpels  in  the  Saxon 
language,  faid  to  be  made  by  one  Aldred,  a pried,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  the  celebrated  code  of  bifhop 
Eadfried.  Adelm  is  faid  to  have  written  a letter  to  Ead- 
fried, extant  in  “ Wharton’s  Auftarium  Hid.  Dogm. 
Ufferii,”  p.  351  ; in  which  he  exhorts  him,  for  the  common 
benefit  and  ufe  of  all  people,  to  put  the  fcriptures  into  the 
vulgar  language,  which  Butler,  in  his  book  againd  the  vulgar 
tranflation,  fays  he  did.  And  archbidtop  Ufher,  in  his 
“Hid.  Dogm.”  c.  5.  informs  us,  that  the  Saxon  tranflation 
of  the  Evangelids,  done  by  Eadfried,  without  didribution 
of  chapters,  was  in  the  pofiefiion  of  Mr.  Rob.  Bowyer.  In 
the  Cotton  library  is  a book  of  the  four  Gofpels,  faid  by 
Wharton,  in  his  “ Anglia  Sacra,”  part.  i.  p.  695,  to  be 
written  by  bifhop  Eadfried  himfelf,  and  which  had  been 
adorned  with  piftures,  gold,  and  jewels,  by  Ethelwoldf,  bi- 
fhop of  Wincheder.  Eadfried,  or  Egbert,  died  in  72  j.  But 
fome  have  doubtedtheexidence  of  fuch  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS. 
A verfion  of  the  Pfalms  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  publifhed  by 
Spelman  in  1640.  2.  The  Evangelids,  dill  extant,  done 

from  the  ancient  Vulgate,  before  it  was  revifed  by  St.  Jerom, 
by  an  author  unknown,  and  publifhed  by  Matth.  Parker  in 
1571.  This  was  printed  from  a MS.  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  under  the  direftion  of  archbidiop  Parker,  by  John 
Fox  the  martyrologid,  with  the  following  title,  “ the  Gof- 
pels of  the  fowre  Evangelids,  tranflated  in  the  olde  Saxons’ 
tymeout  of  the  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the  Saxons, 
and  now  publifhed  for  tedimonie  of  the  fame  at  London, 
by  John  Daye,  1571.  This  edition  has  a preface  by  John 
Fox,  and  is  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Another  edition 
of  this  verfion  was  publifhedat  Dort  in  1665,  byDr.  Thomas 
Marfhall,  who  tells  us  thathe  could  afeertain  neither  its  au- 
thor nor  age.  An  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the 
Bible,  was  made  by  Elfric,  abbot  of  Malmefbury,  and  after- 
wards, viz.  in  995,  arc1:'  bifhop  of  Canterbury  ; feveral  fragments 
of  it  were  publifhed  by  Will.  Lilly,  or  W.  L’Ide,  in  1638, 
the  genuine  copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites,  in  1699,  at  Oxford. 

\V m.  L’lfle  obferves,  on  occafion  of  this  publication,  that 
if  that  good  ordinance  fird  enafted  by  God,  Deut.  x.  5.  for 
the  prelervation  of  the  book  of  the  law,  by  keeping  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  ark,  had  been  continued,  and  dandard 
Bibles  had  been  preferved  in  our  cathedral  churches,  as  it  has 
been  fiuce  appointed  by  king  Alfred,  v/e  might  now  have 
fheweJ  the  whole  book  of  God,  or  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Tedament  in  Saxon,  which  was  the  Englifh  of  thole  times, 


tranflated  both  by  that  king,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, Elfric.  Elfric  tranflated  the  Pentateuch,  Jofliua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Samuel,  entitled  in  Latin,  liber 
regum,  a fifth  book  called  Verba  Dierum,  or  Chronicles,  the 
Pfalter,  three  hooks  of  Solomon,  viz.  Proverbs,  Ecclefiades, 
the  chief  of  all  fongs,  the  books  of  Wiidom  and  Ecclefiadi- 
cus,  the  prophets  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  -Daniel,  the 
twelve  Prophets,  Ezra,  Job,  Tobias,  Edher,  Judith,  and 
Maccabees.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  with  little  doubt, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Tedameut  were  before  tranflated 
into  Saxon,  and  commonly  read  in  that  language.  The  Pen- 
tateuch, Jofhua,  and  Judges,  of  Elfric’s  tranflation,  are  pre- 
ferved, fays  Ufher,  in  Cotton’s  library;  where  is  alfo  a 
Plalter,  with  feveral  hymns  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
with  the  Apoftles’  and  Athanafian  creed,  with  an  Englifh 
interlineary  tranflation.  The  book  appears,  by  a note  at  the 
end  of  it,  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1049.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  verfion,  above-mentioned,  is  divided  into  feftions,  over 
each  of  which  is  placed  a rubric,  diredling  when  it  fhouldbe 
read;  and  this  circumdance  diews,  that  at  this  time  the  Holy- 
Scriptures  were  read  in  the  public  fervice  of  the  church  in  a 
language  which  the  people  underdood.  Various  readings 
from  this  verfion  of  the  four  Gofpels  were  fird  quoted  byr 
Mill  (Proleg.  $ 1462.),  who  took  them  from  the  papers  of 
Marfhall.  With  refpeft  to  its  antiquity,  the  learned  are-not 
agreed : fome  have  referred  it  to  the  iixth  or  feventh  century, 
fince  Bede  died  A.  D.  735,  but  others,  mpre  generally,  to 
fome  part  of  the  eighth  century.  For  an  account  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfion,  fee  Le  Long.  Bibl. 
Sacr.  tom.  i.  p.  422,  423.  ed.  1723  ; andfor  a complete  cata- 
logue of  Anglo-SaxonMSS.in  general,  Wanley’s  Appendix 
to  Hickes’s  Thefaurus,  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1705,  folio. 
Lewis’s  Hid.  Eng.  Tranfl.  of  the  Bible,  p.  5.  & c. 

Bibles,  Englifh.  The  fird  Englifh  Bible  we  read  of  was 
that  tranflated  by  J.  Wickliffe,  about  the  year  1370,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  and' 1 3 80,  according  to  others  : but  never 
printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies  of  it  in  feveral  public 
and  private  libraries.  The  MS.  of  the  Old  Tedament 
ending  with  the  fecond  book  of  the  Maccabees,  in  St.  John’s 
college  Oxford,  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Wickliffe 
himfelf.  This  circjimftance,  though  exprefled  on  the  top  of 
the  leaf  before  Genefis,  is  very  doubtful.  This  tranflation 
was  made  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  common  ufe,  not  be- 
caufe  Wickliffe  thought  the  Latin  to  be  the  original,  or  of 
the  fame  authority  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  but 
becaufe  he  did  not  underdand  thofe  languages  well  enough, 
to  tranflate  from  them.  Fie  likewife  chofe  to  tranflate  word 
for  word,  as  had  been  before  done  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tranf- 
lation, without  obferving  the  idioms  of  the  feveral  languages, 
fo  th^t  this  tranflation  is  in  fome  places  not  very  intelligible 
to  thole  who  do  not  underdand  Latin.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  tranferipts  were  obtained  with  difficulty, 
and  copies  were  forare,  that  the  price  of  one  of  Wickliffe’s 
Englilh  New  Tedaments  appears,  from  the  regidry  of  Wil- 
liam Alnewick,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  to  have  been 
four  marks  and  forty  pence,  or  2I.  16s.  8d.  This  tranda- 
tion  gave  fuch  offence,  that  a bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  lords,  13  Ric.  II. "A.  D.  1 390,  for  fuppreffing  it.  But  by 
the  oppodtion  of  the  duke  of  Lancader,  the  king’s  uncle, 
the  bill  was  thrown  out  of  the  houfe.  Wickliffe’s  followers 
were  encouraged,  by  this  favourable  circumdance,  to  revife 
the  tranflation  of  their  mafter,  or  rather  to  make  another  not 
fo  drift  and  verbal,  but  more  free  and  accommodated  to  the 
fenle.  The  MS.  copies  of  this  tranflation  are  more  rare  than 
thofe  of  the  other ; but  they  aie  found  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  in  other  libraries  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
J.  de  Trevifo,  vicar  of  Berkley  in  Gloucederfhire,  who  died 
4 about 
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about  the  year  1398,  is  all'o  faitl  to  have  tranflated  the  whole 
Bible  ; but  if  this  be  true,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  copies 
of  his  tranflation  are  now  remaining.  It  is  probable,  that 
Trevifa  merely  tranflated  certain  fentences  of  the  Bible,  that 
occur  in  his  writings,  and  fotne  of  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel  in  Berkley  caftle. 
Another  Englifh  tranflation  has  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to 
Reginald  Peacock,  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  A.D.  1450,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  tranflated  feme  paffages  of  Scripture, 
cited  in  Iris  works.  Rolle,  an  hermit  of  Hampole  in  Y orklhire, 
who  tranflated  the  Pfalms  about  the  year  1340,'  is  iuppofed 
by  Weever,  in  his  “ Funeral  Monuments,”  p.  151,  to  have 
been  the  tranflator  of  th.e  New  Teftarnent,  which  tranflation 
was  in  reality  Wickliffe’s.  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  archbifhop 
of  Armagh,  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the  Bible  into  Irifli. 
He  died  in  1360.  Dr.  James,  relying  on  a vague  declaration 
of  fir  Thomas  More,  in  his  account  of  the  conilitutions  of 
Arundel,  aflerts,  that  the  Bible  hath  been  twice  tranflated 
into  Englifh  ; and  that  one  of  thefe  tranflation?  is  much  more 
ancient  (Tome  hundred  years)  than  Wickliffe’s.  But  Lewis 
has  fhewn  this  to  be  a miflake.  (Hifi.  Eng.  Tranf.  p.  43.) 
The  zealots  of  thofe  times  were  alarmed  by  thefe  Englifh 
tranflations ; and  in  order  to  prevent  their  increafe,  they 
urged  the  ncceffity  of  refloring  the  ufe  of  Latin  Bibles  ; and 
to  this  purpofe  Chaucer  reprelents  the  religious  as  collecting 
and  depofiting  them  in  their  libraries,  and  thus  with- 
drawing them  from  fecular  priefts  and  curates,  and  thus  hin- 
dering them  from  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  people.  In 
1 357,  when  fome  lecular  prielts  were  feat  from  the  diocefe  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland,  to  ftudy  divinity  at  Oxford,  they  were 
pbliged  foon  to  return,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to  pur- 
chafe  a Bible.  ^Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II. 
obferved  in  1458,  concerning  the  Italian  priefts,  that  they 
did  not  feem  to  have  ever  fo  much  as  read  the  New  Tefta- 
ment ; and  Robert  Stephens,  fpeaking  of  the  Sorbonirts, 
fays,  that  when  they  are  afked  in  what  place  of  the  New 
Teftarnent  any  thing  was  written,  they  replied,  that  they  had 
read  it  in  Jerom,  or  in  the  Decrees,  but  what  the  New 
Teftarnent  was  they  did  not  know.  (See  Hody  de  Bibl. 
Textibus,  p.  464.)  Indeed,  at  that  time,  if  copies  of  the 
Bible  had  been  more  frequent,  the  clergy  were  generally  fo 
ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  underftand  Latin.  The 
Latin  Bibles  were  not  only  fcarce,  but  much  corrupted  by 
the  careleffnefs  of  tranferibers,  and  the  interference  of  pre- 
fumptuous  critics.  In  145^,  Wickliffe’s  followers  were  be- 
come fo  numerous,  and  copies  of  his  Englifh  tranflation  of 
the  New  Teftarnent  fo  common,  that  an  Englifh  Bible  was 
iold  for  20s.,  whereas  the  price  of  a portuife,  or  breviary,  was 
6 marks.  After  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
England,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Bibles,  and  particu- 
larly copies  of  the  New  Teftarnent,  became  much  more  com- 
mon ; and  accordingly  a vicar  of  Croydon  in  Surry,  is  faid 
to  have  expreffed  himfelf  to  this  purpofe,  in  a fermon 
preached  at  Paul’s  crofs  about  this  time  : “ We  muft  root 
out  printing,  or  printing  will  root  out  us.” 

Bible,  Tindal' s.  For  tbefirft  printed  Englifh  tranflationof 
theScriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal,  who,  hav- 
ing formed  adefign  of  tranflating  the  New  Teftarnent  from  the 
original  Greek  into  Englifh,  removed  to  Antwcrpin  Flanders, 
for  this  purpofe.  Here,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  learned 
John  Try,  or  Fryth,  burnt  for  herefy  in  Smitbfield,  in  1552, 
and  a friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  fuffered  deatli  on  the 
fame  account  in  Portugal,  he  finifhed  it,  and  in  the  year  1526, 
it  was  printed  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburgh,  without  a 
name,  in  a middle  fized  8vo.  volume,  and  without  either 
calendar,  concordances  in  the  margin,  or  table  at  the  end. 
Tindal  annexed  a piftil  at  the  dole  of  it,  in  which  lie 


“ defyred  them  that  were  learned  to  amende  if  ought  were 
found  amyffe.”  Ee  Long  calls  this  “ the  New  Teftarnent 
tranflated  into  E nglifli  , from  the  German  verfion  of  Luther;” 
but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  feems  to  have  no  other 
authority  belldes  a ftory  related  by  one  Cochlseus  (in  Adt;s 
Martini  Lutheri  ad  an.  1526,  p.  132.),  with  a view  of  depre- 
ciating Tindal’s  tranflation.  Many  copies  of  this  tranflation 
found  their  way  into  England  ; and  to  prevent  their  difper- 
fion  among  the  people,  and  the  more  effedlually  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  publifhed  in  all  the  diocefes  againft  reading 
them,  Tonftall,  bifliop  of  London,  purchafed  all  the  remain- 
ing copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he  could  collect  from 
private  hands, and  committed  them  to  the  flames  at  St.  Paul’s 
crois.  The  firft  impreffion  of  Tindal’s  tranflation  being  thus 
difpofed  of,  feveral  other  numerous  editions  were  publifhed 
in  Holland,  before  the  year  1 530,  in  which  Tindal  feems  to 
have  had  no  intereft,  but  which  found  a ready  fale,  and  thofe 
which  were  imported  into  England,  were  ordered  to  be 
burned.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions,  fir  Thomas  More,  who 
was  then  chancellor,  and  who  concurred  with  the  bifliop  in 
the  execution  of  this  meafure,  inquired  of  a perfon,  who 
flood  accufedof  herefy,  and  to  whom  hepromifed  indemnity 
on  confideration  of  an  explicit  and  fatisfatlory  anfwer,  how 
Tindal  fubiifted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  perfons  in  London 
that  abetted  and  fupported  him  ; to  which'  inquiry  the  here- 
tical convert  replied,  “ It  was  the  bifliop  of  London  who 
maintained  him,  by  fending  a fum  of  money  to  buy  up  the 
impreffion  of  his  Teftarnent.”  The  chancellor  failed,  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  declaration,  and  fuffered  the  ac- 
cufed  perfon  to"  efcape.  The  people  formed  a very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  thofe  who  ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be 
burned,  and  concluded,  that  there  muft  be  an  obvious  repug- 
nance between  the  New  Teftarnent,  and  the  doctrines  of  thofe 
who  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Thole  who  were 
fufpedted  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  thefe  books, 
were  adjudged  by  fir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  the 
tails  of  their  horfes,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the 
New  Teftaments,  and  other  books  which  they  had  difperfed, 
hung  about  their  cloaks,  and  at  the  ftandard  in  Cheapfide  to 
throw  them  into  a fire  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  and  to 
be  fined  at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

When  Tonftal’s  purchafe  ferved  only  to  benefit  Tindal, 
and  thofe  who  were  employed  in  printing  and  felling  fuccef- 
five  editions  of  hisTeftament,  and  other  meafures  for  reftrain- 
ing  their  difperfion  feemed  to  have  little  or  no  effedl,  the  pen 
of  the  witty,  eloquent,  and  learned  fir  Thomas  More,  was  em- 
ployed againft  the  tranflator ; and  the  bifliop  granted  him  a 
licence,  or  faculty,  dated  March  7,  1527,  to  have  and  to  read 
the  feveral  books  which  Tindal  and  others  publifhed  ; and  at 
his  defire  fir  Thomas  compofed  a dialogue,  written  with  much 
humour,  and  defigned  to  e^pofe  Tindal’s  tranflation,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1529.  In  this  dialogue  he  alleges,  among 
other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  miftranflated  three  words  of 
great  importance,  viz.  the  words  priefts,  church,  and  charity  ; 
calling  the  firft  feniors,  the  lecond  congregation,  and  the 
third  love.  He  alfo  charges  him  with  changing  commonly 
the  term  grace  into  favour,  confeflion  into  knowledging, 
penance  into  repentance,  and  a contrite  heart  into  a troubled 
heart.  The  bifhop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a fermon,  de- 
clared, thathe  had  found  in  it  nolefs  than  2000  errors,  or  mil- 
tranflations  ; and  fir  Thomas  More  difeoyered  above  1000 
texts  by  tale,  falfely  tranflated.  In  1530,  a royal  proclama- 
tion was  iffued,  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and 
of  the  univerlities,  for  totally  fuppreffing  the  tranflation  of 
the  feripture,  corrupted  by  William  Tindal.  The  proclama- 
tion fet  forth,  that  it  was  not  necefLry  to  have  the  feriptures 
in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
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people  ; that  the  diftribution  of  them,  as  to  allowing  or  de- 
nying it,  depended  on  the  diferetion  of  their  fuperiors  ; and 
that,  coniidering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occaiion  the  continuance,  or 
increnfe  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  their  fouls.  However, 
the  proclamation  announced  the  king’s  intention,  if  the  pre- 
fect tranflation  were  abandoned,  at  a proper  feafon,  to  provide 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  fhould  be  by  great,  learned,  and 
catholic  perior.s,  tranflated  into  the  Englifh  tongue,  if  it 
fhould  then  feem  convenient.  ' In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was 
bufily  employed  in  tranfiating  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Englifh  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  in  which  he  was  afiifted  by 
Miles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  being  loft  by  fhipwreck  in 
his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  defigned  to  print  it,  a 
delay  occurred,  and  ;t  was  not  put  to  prefs  till  the  year  1530.- 
It  is  a fmali  8vo.  printed  at  different  preffes,  and  with  differ- 
ent types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there  was  not 
fo  much  as  one  i in  his  New  Teftament,  if  it  lacked  a tittle 
over  its  head,  but  it  had  been  noted,  and' numbered  to  the 
ignorant  people  for  an  lierefy,  who  were  made  to  believe,  that 
there  were  many  thoufaud  hereftes  in  it,  and  that  it  was  fo 
faulty  as  to  be  incapable-  of  amendment  or  correction.  In 
this  year  he  published  an  anfwer  to  fir  Thomas  More’s  dia- 
logue, containing  his  reafon  for  the  changes  which  he  had 
introduced  into  his  tranflation.  The  three  former  editions 
of  Tindal’s  Englifh  New  Teftament  being  all  fold  off,  the 
Dutch  bookfellers  printed  a fourth  in  this  year,  in  a fmaller 
volume  and  letter.  In  1531,  Tindal  publifhed  an  Englifh 
vrrfion  of  the  prophet  Jonah, -with  a prologue,  full  of  invec- 
tive againft  the  church  of  Rome.  Strype  fuppofes  that  be- 
fore his  death  he  finifhed  all  the  Bible  but  the  Apocrypha, 
which  was  tranflated  by  Rogers  but  it  feems  more  probable 
that  he  tranflated  only  the  hiftorical  parts.  In  1534,  was 
publifhed  a fourth  Dutch  edition,  or  the  fifth  in  all,  of  Tin- 
dal’s New  Teftament,  in  i2mo.  In  this  fame  year,  Tindal 
printed  his  own  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh, 
which  he  had  diligently  revifea  and  corrected  ; to  which  is 
prefixed  a prologue  ; and  at  the  end  are  the  piftils  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  clofing  with  the  following  advertifement,  “ Im- 
printed at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  anno  M.  D. 
XXXIV.”  Another  edition  was  publifhed  this  year,  in 
1 6to.  and  printed  in  a German  letter.  Hall  fays,  in  his 
Chronicle,  printed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
Richard  Grafton,  the  benefactor  and  friend  of  Tindal  ; 
■“  William  Tir.dal  tranflated  the  New  Teftament,  and  firft 
put  it  into  print ; and  he  likewife  tranflated  the  five  bookff 
of  Mofes,  Jofhua,  Judicum,  Ruth,  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
books  of  Paralipomenon,  Nehemiah,  and  the  firft  of  Efdras, 
and  the  prophet  Jonas  ; and  no  more  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.’'' Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1531,  king  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  council,  contrived  means  to  have  him  feized 
and  imprifoned.  After  long  confinement  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  emperor’s  decree  in  an  affembly  at  Augf- 
burg ; and  in  1536,  he  was  ftrangled  at  Villefort,  near 
Bruffels,  the  place  of  his  imprifonment,  after  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  afhes.  Pie  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and 
earneffly,  “ Lord,  open  the  king  of  England’s  eyes.” 
Several  editions  of  his  Teftament  were  printed  in  the  year  of 
his  death.  Tindal  had  little  or  no  flcill  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
therefore  he  probably  tranflated  the  Old  Teftament  from  the 
Latin.  The  knowledge  of  languages  was  in  its  infancy ; nor 
was  our  Englifh  tongue  arrived  at  that  degree  of  improve- 
ment, which  it  has  fmee  attained;  it  is  not,  therefore,  furprif- 
ing,  that  there  fhould  be  many  faults  in  this  tranflation  which 
need  amendment.  This,  indeed,  was  a talk,  not  for  a fxngle 
perfon,  but  requiring  the  concurrence  of  many,  in  circum- 
ftances  much  more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  it  than 


thofe  of  an  exile.  Neverthelefs,  although  this  tranflation 
is  far  from  being  perfedt,  few  firft  tranflations,  fays  Dr. 
Geddes  (Profpettus,  p.  88.),  will  be  found  preferable  to  it. 
It  is  aftonifhing,  fays  this  writer,  how  little  obfolete  the 
language  of  it  is,  even  at  this  day  ; and  in  point  of  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  noble  fimplieity,  propriety  of  idiom,  and  purity 
of  ftyle,  no  Englifh  veriion  has  yet  furpaffed  it, 

Bible,  Coverdale’ s.  In  1535  the  whole  Bible,  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  was  printed  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the 
king  by  Miles  Coverdale,  a man  greatly  efteemed  for  piety, 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaching  ; on  ac- 
count of  which  qualities  king  Edward  VI.  advanced  him  to 
the  fee  of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  and  preface,  he  obferves 
to  this  purpofe,  that,  as  to  the  prefent  tranflation,  it  was 
neither  his  labour  nor  his  defire  to  have  this  work  put  into 
his  hand  ; but  “ when  others  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft  to  undertake  the  coft  of  it,”  he  was  the  more  bold  to 
engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  de- 
fire, he  fet  forth  this  “ fpecial”  tranflation,  not  in  contempt 
of  other  men’s  tranflations,  or  by  way  of  reproving  tliem,  but 
humbly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  un- 
der correction.  Of  thefe,  he  faid,  he  ufed  five  different  ones, 
who  had  tranflated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but 
alfo  into  Dutch.  He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neither 
wrofted  nor  altered  fo  much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  manner  of  fed,  but  had  with  a clear  eonfcience  purely 
and  faithfully  tranflated  out  of  the  foregoing  interpreters, 
having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifeft  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. But  becaufe  fuch  different  tranflations,  he  faw,  were 
apt  to  offend  weak  minds,  he  added,  that  there  came  more 
underftanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  thefe 
fundry  tranflations,  than  by  all  the  gloffes  of  fophiflical 
doftors  ; and  he  therefore  defires,  that  offence  might  not  ..be 
taken,  becaufe  one  tranflated  “ feribe,”  and  another  “ law- 
yer,” one  “ repentance,”  and  another  “ penance,”  or 
“ amendment.”  This  is  the  firft  Englifh  Bible  allowed  by 
royal  authority ; and  alfo  the  firft  tranflation  of  the  whole 
Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a “ fpecial” 
tranflation,  becaufe  it  was  different  from  the  former  Englifh 
tranflations  ; as  Lewis  has  fhewn  (Hift.Eng.  Tranfl.  p.  98.) 
by  comparing  it  with  Tindal’s.  It  is  divided  into  fix  tomes, 
adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and  furniflied  with  Scripture  re- 
ferences in  the  margin.  Tile  laff  page  has  thefe  words  : 
“ Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  M.D.XXXV.  and 
fynifhed  the  fourth  day  of  October.”  Of  this  Bible  there 
was  another  edition  in  a large  qto.  1550,  which  wasre-pub- 
lifned,  with  a new  title,  3553  ; and  thefe,  according  to  Lewis, 
were  all  the  editions  of  it.  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the 
Englifh  Bible,  piefixed  to  every  book  the  contents  of  the 
feveral  chapters,  and  not  to  the  particular  chapters,  which 
was  afterwards  the  cafe  ; and  he  likewife  omitted  all  Tin- 
dal’s  prologues  and  notes.  Soon  after  this  Bible  was 
finifhed,  in  1536,  lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy-feal, 
and  the  king’s  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  publifhed  injunctions  to  the  clergy  by  the  king’s 
authority,  the  feventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parfon, 
or  proprietary  of  any  parifh  church  within  this  realm,  fhould, 
before  the  firft  of  Auguft,  provide  a book  of  the  whole 
Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Englifh,  and  lay  it  in  the 
choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read  therein  ; 
and  fhould  difeourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  Englifh,  but  rather  comfort,, 
exhort,  and  admonifh  every  man,  to  read  it,  as  the  very 
word  of  God,  and  the  fpiritual  food  of  a man’s  foul, 
& c. 

Bible,  Matthewe’s , or  Matthews's,  In  1537,  another 
edition  of  the  Englifh  Bible  was  printed  by  Grafton  and 
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Whitchurch,  at  Hamburgh,  as  fome  think,  or,  as  others 
fuppofe,  at  Malb  irow,  or  Marpurg  in  Hefle,  or  Mar  beck 
in  the  duchy  of  Wittembcrg,  where  Rogers  was  fuperin- 
tendant.  It  bore  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe,  and  it 
was  fet  forth  with  the  king’s  melt  gracious  licence.  Mr. 
Wanley  is  of  opinion,  that,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles,  this,  edition  is  Tindal’s  tranflation  ; and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  apocrypha,  Coverdale’s  : but  Lewis 
(p.  107.)  thinks  it  probable  that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah 
fhotild  be  excepted,  which  Tindal  finirtied  in  his  life-time, 
and  which  is  the  fame  in  this  edition,  and  in  Coverdale’s 
Bible  of  1535.  Mr.  Wanley  al’fo  obferved,  that  the  whole 
New  Teftament  was  Tindal’s.  Bale  fays,  Rogers  tranf- 
lated  the  Bible  into  Englifh,  from  Geneiis  to  the  end  of 
Revelation,  making  ufe  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  and  Englifh  (i.  e.  Tindal’s)  copies.  This  book 
contained  Tindal’s  prologue  and  nctes ; and,  as  Heylin 
fays  (Hi ft.  Ref.  fob  20.),  it  was  r.o  other  than  the  tranf- 
lation of  Tindal  and  Coverdale  fomewhat  altered.  The 
name  of  Matthewe  is  allowed  to  have  been  fiftitious,  for 
reafons  of  prudence;,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  memory 
of  Tindal  had  become  odious  to  many.  It  may  well  be  ad- 
mitted that  John  Rogers,  a learned  academic,  and  the  firft 
who  was  condemned  to  the  flames  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  was  employed  by  Cranmer  to  fuperintend  this  edi- 
tion, and  to  furnifn  the  few  emendations  and  additions  that 
were  thought  neceffary.  This  mull  have' been  the  general 
perfuafion  in  1 555,  as  the  condemning  fenter.ee  preferved 
by  Fox  (Afts,  See.  vol.  iii.  125.),  is*  “ againft  Rogers, 
prieft,  alias  called  Matthew.”  Cranmer  prefented  a copy 
of  this  book  to  lord  Cromwell,  defiring  his  intercefiion  with 
the  king  for  the  royal  licenfe,  that  it  might  be  purchafed 
and  ufed  by  all.  There  2re  extant  two  letters  ( Strype’s  life 
of  Cranmer,  p.  5.)  from  the  archbifliop,  on  the  fubject 
of  lord  Cromwell’s  intercefiion,  exprefling  warm  approba- 
tion and  acknowledgement.  “ I doubt  net,”  fays  he,  “but 
that  hereby  fuch  fruit  of  good  knowledge  fliall  enfue,  that 
it  fliall  well  appear  hereafter  what  high  and  excellent  fervice 
you  have  done  unto  God  and  the  king ; which  fliall  fo 
much  redound  to  your  honour,  that,  beiides  God’s  reward, 
you  fliall  obtain  perpetual  memory  for  the  fame  within  this 
realm.” — “ This  deed  you  fliall  hear  of  at  the  great  day, 
when  all  things  fliall  be  opened  and  made  manifeft,”  In 
the  year  1538,  an  injunction  was  publifhed  by  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  provide, 
before  a certain  feftival,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  of  the 
large  ft  volume  in  Englifh,  and  to  fet  it  up  in  fome  conveni- 
ent place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parifliioners 
might  nioft  commodioufly  refort  to  read  it.  A royal  de- 
claration was  alfo  publifhed,  which  the  curates  were  to  read 
in  their  feveral  churches,  informing  the  people,  that  it  had 
pleafed  the  king’s  majefty  to  permit  and  command  the 
Bible,  being  tranflated  into  their  mother-tongue,  to  be  fin- 
cerely  taught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid  forth  in  every 
parifn  church.  But  the  curates  were  very  cold  in  this  af- 
fair (fays  Lewis,  p.  108.),  and  read  the  king’s  injunctions 
and  declarations  in  fuch  a manner,  that  fcarcely  any  body 
could  know  or  understand  what  they  read.  Johnion  (Hill. 
Account,  &c.  in  bifiiop  Watfon’s  Collection,  p.  94.)  adds, 
that  they  alfo  read  the  word  of  God  confufedly  ; and  that 
they  bade  their  parifliioners,  notwithftanding  what  they  read, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  read,  “ to  do  as  they  did  in 
times  paft,  and  to  live  as  their  fathers,  the  old  fafhion  being 
the  heft.”  Fox  obferves  (ACts,  See.  vol.  ii.  516.),  that 
the  fetting  forth  of  this  book  much  offended  Gardiner  and 
his  fellow  bifnops,  both  for  the  prologues,  and  efpecially 
becaufe  there  was  a table  in  the  book  chiefly  about  the 


Lord’s  fupper,  the  marriage  cf  pfiefts,  and  die  trials,  which 
there  was  faid  not  to  be  found  in  feripture.  Strype,  how- 
ever, fays,  (Life of  Cranmer,  p.  64.),  it  was  wonderful  to 
fee  with  what  joy  this  book  was  received,  not  only  among 
the  more  learned,  and  thofe  who  were  noted  lovers  of  the 
reformation,  but  generally  all  over  England,  among  all  the 
common  people  ; and  with  what  greedineis  God’s  word  was 
read,  and  what  refort  there  was  to  the  places  appointed  for 
reading  it.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and 
bulily  read  it,  or  heard  it  read  : and  many  elderly  perfons 
learned  to  read  on  purpo’fe.  During  a vacancy  in  the  fee  of 
Hereford  it  was  vifited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the 
clergy  to  procure,  by  the  1 ft  of  Auguft,  a whole  Bible  in 
Latin  and  Englifh,  or,  at  leaf!:,  a New  Teftament  in  thefe 
languages  ; to  ftudy  every  day  one  chapter  of  thefe  books, 
conferring  the  Latin  and  Englifh  together,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  ; and  not  to  difeourage  any  layman  from 
reading  them,  but  encourage  them  to  it,  and  to  read  them 
for  the  reformation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their 
duty.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1538,  a quarto  edition  of 
the  New  Teftament,  in  the  vulgate  Latin,  and  Coverdaie’s 
Englifh,  bearing  the  name  of  Hollybufhe,  was  printed, 
with  the  king’s  licence,  by  James  Nicolfon.  Of  this  an- 
other more  correCl  edition  was  publifhed  in  1539,  in  8vo., 
and  dedicated  to  lord  Cromwell.  In  1538,  an  edition  in 
4to.  cf  tl\e  New  Teftament,  in  Englifh,  with  Erafmus’s 
Latin  tranflation,  was  printed,  with  the  king’s  licence,  by 
Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  refolved  to  revife  Matthewe’s 
Bible,  and  to  print  a correCl  edition  of  it.  With  this  view 
Grafton  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  more 
ikilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  in 
England,  and  obtained  permiffion  from  Francis  I.  at  the 
requeft  of  king  Henry  VIII.  to  print  his  Bible  at  Paris. 
But,  notwithftanding  the  royal  licence,  the  Inquisition  in- 
terpofed,  and  iffued  an  order,  dated  December  17,  1538, 
fummoning  the  French  printers,  their  Englifh  employers,, 
and  Coverdale  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and  prohibiting 
them  to  proceed;  and  the  impreffion,  confuting  of  2500 
copies,  was  feized,  confifcatcd,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Some  chefts,  however,  of  thefe  books,  efcaped  the 
fire,  by  the  avarice  of  the  perfon  who  was  appointed  to 
fuperintend  the  burning  of  them;  and  the  Englifh  pro- 
prietors, who  had  fled  on  the  firft  alarm,  returned  to  Paris, 
as  foon  as  it  fubfided,  and  not  only  recovered  fome  of  thefe 
copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  prefies,  types, 
and  printers,  and,  refuming  the  work,  finifhed  it  in  the 
following  year. 

Bible,  Cranmer' s,  or  the  Great.  As  foon  as  the  papal 
power  was  aboliflted  in  England,  and  the  king’s  fupremacy 
fettled  by  parliament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very  affiduousin 
promoting  tranflations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgai 
tongue  ; well  knowing  how  much  the  progrefs  of  the  refor- 
mation depended  upon  this  meafure.  Accordingly,  he  moved 
in  convocation,  that  a petition  ffcould  be  prefented  to  the 
king  for  leave  to  procure  a new  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 
This  motion  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  Gardiner,  bifhop  of 
Winchefher,  and  his  party : but  Cranmer  prevailed.  The 
arguments  for  a new  tranflation,  urged  by  Cranmer,  and 
enforced  by  queen  Anne  Bullen,  who  had  then  great  in- 
tereft  in  the  king’s  affections,  were  fo  much  conficiered  by 
him,  that,  notwithftanding  the  opposition,  public  and  pri- 
vate, on  the  part  of  Gardiner  and  his  adherents,  Henry 
gave  orders  for  fetting  about  it  immediately.  To  prevent 
any  revocation  of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whofe  mind  was  in- 
tent on  introducing  a free  ufe  of  the  Englifh  Scriptures  by 
faithful  and  able  tranflators,  proceeded  without  delay  to 
divide  an  old  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
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nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caufed  to  bd  tranfcribed  into 
paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  moll  learned 
bifhops,  and  others  ; requiring  that  they  would  perfectly 
correct  tlieir  refpeftive  portions,  and  return  them  to  him  at 
a limited  time.  When  the  affigned  day  came,  every  man 
Sent  his  appropriate  portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokefly, 
bifhop  of  London.  This  laudable  defign  of  the  archbifhop 
failed  ; but  the  bufinefs  was  executed  by  other  perfons, 
whom  he  countenanced  and  encouraged,  as  we  have  already 
ftated  in  the  preceding  articles.  In  April  1539,  Grafton 
and  Whitchurch  printed  the  Bible  (called  the  “ Great 
Bible,”)  in  large  folio,  “cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
lolum.”  A beautiful  frontifpiece,  defigned  by  Holben, 
and  particularly  defcribed  and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by 
Lewis,  p.  122,  See.  was  prefixed  to  it:  and  in  the  text, 
thofe  parts  of  the  Latin  verfion,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Hi  fbreW  or  Greek,  are  inferted  in  a fmaller  letter ; fuch,  for 
in  fiance,  as  the  three  vevles  of  the  14th  pfalm,  which  are 
the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Englifh 
liturgy,  and  the  controverted  words,  1 John  v.  7,  8.  ; and 
a mark  is  ufed  to  denote  a difference  of  reading  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  explained  in  a feparate 
treatife.  In  this  edition  Matthewe’s  Bible  was  reviled,  and 
feveral  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the  tranfla- 
tion, efpecially  in  the  book  of  Pl'alms.  Tindal’s  prologues 
and  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of 
1537,  were  wholly  omitted.  Pointing  hands,  placed  in  the 
margin  and  in  the  text,  fhew  the  paffages  onwhich  thefe  notes 
were  to  have  been  written.  Johnfon  (ubi  fupra,  p.  76.) 
calls  this  third  edition  of  the  Scriptures  the  Bible  in  the 
large  or  great  volume,  aferibes  it  to  the  year  1539,  and 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  fame  which  Grafton  obtained 
leave  to  print  at  Paris.  He  fays,  that  Miles  Coverdale 
compared  the  tranflation  with  the  Hebrew,  mended  it  in 
many  places,  and  was  the  chief  direftor  of  the  work. 
Agreeably  to  this,  Coverdale,  in  a fermon  at  Paul’s  crofs, 
defended  his  tranflation  from  fome  flanderous  reports  which 
were  then  raifed  againfi  it,  cohfeffing  “ that  he  himfelf  now 
law  fome  faults,  which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once 
again,  as  he  had  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  fhould 
amend;  but  for  any  herefy,  he  was  fure  that  there  was 
none  maintained  in  his  tranflation.”  This  is  related  by  Dr. 
Fulk,  who  was  one  of  Covevdale’s  auditors.  A fecond 
edition  of  this  Bible  feems  to  have  been  printed  either  this 
or  the  next  year,  by  Edward  Whitchurch  ; but  the  copy 
is  imperfect  and  has  no  date. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1539,  another  Bible  was  printed 
by  John  Byddell,  called  “ Taverner’s  Bible,”  from  the  name 
of  its  conductor,  Richard  Taverner,  who  was  educated  at 
Chriftchurch,  Oxford,  patronifed  by  lord  Cromwell,  and 
probably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Ikill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a 
bare  revifal  of  the  Englifh  Bible  juft  defcribed,  nor  a new 
verfion;  but  a kind  of  intermediate  work,  being  a correc- 
tion of  what  is  called  “ Matthews’s  Bible,”  many  of  whofe 
marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and  many  omitted,  and  others 
inferted  by  the  editors.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  After 
his  patron’s  death,  Taverner  was  imprifoned  in  the  Tower 
lor  this  work  ; but  he  had  the  addrefs  to  reinftate  himfelf  in 
the  king’s  favour.  Wood  (Hift.  et  Ant.  Univ.  Oxon.  fol. 
1674, 1*  '*•  P-  264.)  gives  a particular  account  of  Taverner; 
attributes  his  imprifonment  to  the  influence  of  thofe  bifhops 
who  were  addicted  to  the  Romifh  religion;  and  informs  us, 
that  his  verfion  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority.  In 
November  1539,  the  king,  at  the  interceffion  of  Cranmer, 
appointed  lord  Cromwell  to  take  fpecial  care  that  no  perfon, 
within  the  realm,  fhould  attempt  to  print  any  Englifh  Bible 


for  five  years,  but  fuch  as  fhould  be  admitted  by  lord  Crom- 
well ; and  afligns  this  reafon  for  the  prohibition,  that  the 
Bible  fhould  be  confidered  and  perufed  in  one  tranflation 
in  order  to  avoid  the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which 
human  frailty  might  be  fubjeft  from  a diverfity  of  tranfla- 
tions,  and  the  ill  life  that  might  be  made  of  it.  In  the 
year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the  Bible,  which  had 
been  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  ifliied  from  the  prefs  of 
Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other  irnpref- 
fions  of  the  “ Great  Bible,”  which  appeared  in  the  courfe 
of  this  year ; two  printed  by  Whitchurch,  and  one  by 
Petyt  and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a preface  for  the  edi- 
tions of  the  year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  thofe  times.  I11  May  of  this  year,  tiie  cu- 
rates and  parifhioners  ox  every  parifh  were  required,  by 
royal  proclamation,  to  provide  themfelves  with  the  Bible  of 
the  large!!  volume  before  the  feaft  of  All-Saints,  under  the 
penalty  of  40.)-.  for  every  month  during  which  they  fhould 
he  without  it.  The  king  charged  all  ordinaries  to  enforce 
the  obfervance  of  this  proclamation  ; and  he  apprized  the 
people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scripturesjin  their  mother- 
tongue  was  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  iiis  goodnefs  and 
liberality  to  them,  of  which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make 
any  ill  ufe.  In  May  1541,  one  edition  of  Cranmer’s  Bible 
was  finifhed  by  Richard  Grafton  ; who,  in  the  November 
following,  completed  aifo  another  Bible  of  the  largeft  vo- 
lume, which  was  fuperintended,  at  the  king’s  command, 
by  Tonllal,  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bifhop  of 
Rochefter. 

In  coniequence  of  the  king’s  fettled  judgment,  “ that 
his  fubjefts  fhould  be  nurfed  in  Chrift  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,”  he  again,  on  the  7th  of  May,  publifhed  a 
brief,  or  decree,  for  fetting  up  the  Bible  oi  the  great  vo- 
lume in  every,  parifh  church  throughout  England.  How- 
ever, this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very  partially  and 
reluftantly  obferved  ; and  the  bifhops  were  charged,  by  a 
writer  in  1546,  with  attempting  to  lupprefs  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a verfion  of  it  for  publication 
within  feven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540, 
the  bifhops  inclined  to  popery  gained  ftrength  ; and  the 
Englifh  tranflation  was  reprefented  to  the  king  as  very  erro- 
neous and  heretical,  and  deftruftive  of  the  harmony  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  I11  the  convocation,  aflembled  in 
Feb.  1542,  the  arclibilhop,  in  the  king’s  name,  required  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  to  revife  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
rnent,  which,  for  that  purpofe,  was  divided  into  fourteen 
parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bifhops;  the  Apocalypfe, 
on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  afligned  to  two.  Gardiner 
clogged  this  bufinefs  with  embarralfing  inftruftions  ; and 
Cranmer  clearly  perceiving  the  refolution  of  the  bifhops  to 
defeat  the  propofed  tranflation,  procured  the  king’s  confent 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  univerfities,  againft  which  the 
bifhops  protefted  ; but  the  arclibilhop  declared  his  purpofe 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  mafter.  With  this 
conteft  the  bufinefs  terminated  ; and  the  convocation  vvas 
foon  after  diffolved.  The  Romifh  party  prevailed  alfo  in 
parliament,  which  enafted  a law  that  condemned  and  abo- 
lifhed  Tindal’s  tranflation,  and  allowed  other  tranflations  to 
remain  in  force,  under  certain  reftriftions.  After  the  pafling 
of  this  aft,  Grafton,  the  king’s  printer,  was  imprifoned  ; nor 
was  he  releafed  without  giving  a bond  of  300I.  neither  to 
print  nor  fell  any  more  Englifh  Bibles,  till  the  king  and  the 
clergy  fhould  agree  on  a tranflation.  In  1544,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William  8eres  ; and  in 
1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  havingand  read- 
ing Wickliffe’s,  Tindal’s,  and  Coverdale’s  tranflations,  and 
forbad  the  ufe  of  any  other  than  what  was  allowed  by  par- 
liament. 
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filament.  From  the  liiftory  of  Engiifh  tranflations,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  learn,  that  the  friends  to  the 
reformation  condufted  themfelves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  Engiifh  tranf- 
lations  of  tire  Bible  ; that  they  encountered  many  difficulties 
from  the  dangerous  inconftancy  of  a defpotic  prince,  and 
from  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a ftrong  Romiffi  party  ; 
and  that  the  Engiifh  fcriptures  were  fought  after  and  read 
with  avidity  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  the  fevere  Hat.  34  & 
35  Henry  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a royal  ir.junttion 
was  pubiifhed,  that  not  only  the  whole  Engiifh  Bible  fhould 
be  placed  in  churches,  but  alfo  the  paraphrale  of  Erafmus  in 
Engiifh  to  the  end  of  the  four  Evangelifls.  It  was  like- 
wife  ordered  by  this  injunction,  that  every  -parfon,  vicar, 
curate,  &c.  under  the  degree  of  a bachelor  of  divinity,  fhould 
poffefs  the  New  Teftament,  both  in  Latin  and  Engiifh,  with 
the  paraphrafe  of  Erafmus  upon  it  ; and  that  the  bifhops, 
&c.  in  their  vifitations  and  fynods  fhould  examine  them,  how 
they  had  profited  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Eioly  Scriptures.  It 
was  alfo  appointed  that  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  of  the  mafs 
fhould  be  read  in  Engiifh;  and  that  on  every  Sundays  and 
holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Engiifh  fhould 
be  plainly  and  diftindlly  read  at  matins,  and  one  chapter  of  the 
Old  Teftament  at  even-fong.  But,  in  the  year  1 549,  when  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  &c.  was  finifhed,  what  nearly  re- 
fembles  our  prefent  cuftom  was  enjoined,  that  after  reading 
the  Pfalmsjn  order  at  morning  and  evening  prayer,  two  kir 
fons,  the  firft  from  the  Old  Teftame  nt,  and  the  fecond  from 
the  New  Teftament,  fhould  be  read  diftindtly  with  a lend 
voice.  During  the  courfe  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  lels  than 
7 years  and  6 months,  eleven  impreffions  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lifh  Bible  were  pubiifhed,  and  fix  of  the  Engiifh  New  Tef- 
tamer.t  ;.beftdes  an  Engiifh  translation  of  the  whole  New  Tef- 
tament, parap’nrafed  by  Erafmus.  The  Bibles  were  reprint- 
ed, according  to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal’s, 
Coverdale’s,  Matthewe’s,  Cranmer’s,  or  Taverner’s  ; that  is, 
with  a different  text,  and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted 
by  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  king  James’s  tranftation, 
whether  there  were  any  tranftation,  or  correction  of  a tranf- 
lation,  in  the  courfe  of  this  reign. 

Ip  1562,  the  “ Great  Bible,”  viz.  that  of  Coverdale’s 
tranftation,  that  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  alfo  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  reviewed  by  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  ufe  of  the  church ; and 
this  was  to  ferve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  Was  ready 
for  publication.  See  BiJJjop’s  Bible. 

Bible,  Geneva.  Many  of  the  principal  reformers  having 
been  driven  to  Geneva,  during  the  perfecutions  of  queen 
Mary’s  reign,  they  pubiifhed,  in  1557,  an  Engiifh  New  Tefta- 
ment,  printed  by  Conrad  Badius  ; the  firft  in  our  language 
which  contained  the  diftinftions  of  verfes  by  numerical 
figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  which 
had  been  pubiifhed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Ste- 
phens indeed,  pubiifhed  his  figures  in  the  margin  ; whereas 
the  Geneva  editors  prefix  theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute 
fubdivifions  with  breaks,  after  our  prefent  manner.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  palled  through  London  from  the  Tower  to 
her  coronation,  a pageant  was  erefted  in  Cheapfide,  repre- 
fenting  Time  coming  out  of  a cave,  and  leading  a perfon 
clothed  in  white  filk,  who  reprelented  Truth,  his  daughter. 
Truth  had  the  Engiifh  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  “ Verbum  veritatis.”  Truth  addreffed  the  queen, 
and  prefented  her  with  the  book.  She  kiffed  it,  held  it  in 
her  hands,  laid  it  on  her  breaft,  greatly  thanked  the  city  for 
their  prefent,  and  added,  that  fhe  would  often  and  diligently 
read  it.  Upon  a royal  vifitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and 


Erafmus’s  paraphrafe,  were  reftored  to  churches ; arid  articles 
of  enquiry  were  exhibited  whether  the  clergy  difcouraged 
any  from  reading  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  “Minifteis 
were  alfo  enjoined  to  read  every  day  one  chapter  of  the  Bible 
at  leaft  ; and  all  who  were  admitted  readers  in  the  church 
were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  leaft  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment, and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advifemer.t,  to 
the  encreafe  oi  their  knowledge.” 

During  this  year,  the  exiles  at  Geneva  pubiifhed  the  bcok 
of  Pi'alms  in  Engiifh,  with  marginal  notes,  and  with  a dedi- 
cation to  the  queen,  dated  February  10.  In  1560,  the  whole 
Bible  in  410.  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  Rowland  Hare  ; 
fome  of  the  refugees  from  England  continuing  in  that  city 
for  this  purpofe.  The  tranflators  were  biffiop  Coverdale, 
Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittingham,  Chriftopher  Wood- 
man, Thomas  Sampfon,  and  Thomas  Cole  ; to  whom  fome 
add  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh,  and  John  Pullain  ; all  zea- 
lous Calvinifts,  both  in  dodhine  and  difeipline:  but  the  chief 
and  the  raoft  learned  of  them  were  the  three  firft.  Profef- 
ftng  to  obferve  the  fenfe,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  poffible  to 
the  words  of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  to  preferve  the 
Hebrew  phraieology,  after  the  labour  and  ftudy  of  two  years 
and  more,  day  and  night,  they  finifhed  their  tranftation,  and 
pubiifhed  it  ; with  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and 
another,  by  way  of  preface,  to  their  brethren  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Beiides  the  tranftation,  the  editors 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the  diverfities  of 
fpeeeh  and  reading,  efpecially  according  to  the  Hebrew ; 
they  inferted  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 
word  that  feemed  to  be  neceffa'ry  for  explaining  any  particu- 
lar fentence  ; in  the  divifion  of  the  veries,  they  followed  the 
Hebrew  examples,  and  added  the  number  to  each  verfe ; 
they  alfo  noted  the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments, 
both  for  each  book  and  each  chapter  ; they  fet  over  the  head 
of  every  page  fome  remarkable  word  or  fentence,  for  helping 
the  memory  ; they  introduced  brief  annotations  for  afeer- 
taining  the  text,  and  explaining  obfeure  words  ; they  fet 
forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  of 
the  Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  any  other  defeription  ; they  added  maps  of  divers 
places  and  countries,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment ; and  they  annexed  two  tables,  one  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Hebrew  names,  and  the  other  containing  all  the  chief 
matters  of  the  whole  Bible.  Of  this  tranftation,  there  were 
above  30  editions  in  folio,  410.,  or  8vo.,  moftly  printed  by 
the  queen’s  and  king’s  printer,  from  the  year  1560  to  1616. 
Editions  of  it  were  likewife  printed  at  Geneva,  Edinburgh, 
and  Amfterdam.  To  fome  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible, 
e.  g.  to  thofe  of  1599  and  of  1611,  is  fubjoined  Beza’s 
tranftation  of  the  New  Teftament,  englifhed  by  L.  Tomp- 
fon.  (See  Rhemifb  Bible.)  Dr.  Geddes  (Gen.  Anfwer, 
&c>  p.  4.)  gives  an  honourable  teftimony  to  the  Geneva 
tranftation  ; and  hefitates  not  in  declaring,  that  he  thinks 
it  in  general  better  than  that  of  king  James’s  tranflators. 

Bible,  Bi/hop’s.  In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  propofecl 
by  archbiffiop  Parker  three  years  before,  was  completed. 
This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long,  was  undertaken  by- 
royal  command  ; and  it  is  mentioned  by  Strype,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  archbifliop,  that  he  had  refolution  to  perform 
what  Cranmer,  as  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  of  his  days,  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  accomplifh.  In  this  performance, 
diftindt  portions  of  the  Bible,  at  leaft  15  in  number,  were 
allotted  to  feledt  men  of  learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as 
Fuller' fays,  by  tire  queen’s  commiffion  ; and,  accordingly, 
at  the  conclulion  of  each  part,  the  edition  of  1368  has  the 
initial  letters  of  each  man’s  name  to  the  end  of  the  firft 
epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ; e.  g.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch. 

W.E, 
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W.E.  for  William,  biihop  of  Exeter,  whofe  allotment  ended 
there ; at  the  end  of  Ruth,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Mencv- 
enfis,  or  biihop  of  St.  David’s,  to  whom  pertained  the 
fecond  allotment  ; and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  it  ftill  remains 
uncertain,  who,  and  whether  one  or  more,  revifed  the  reft  of 
the  N.  T.  Eight  of  the  perfons  employed  were  bifhops  ; 
whence  the  book  was  called  the  “ Bifhop’s  Bible,”  and  the 
“ Great  Englifh  Bible.”  The  archbifhop  employed  other 
critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  languages, 
and  with  the  former  tranflations ; one  of  whom  was  Laurence, 
a man  famous  in  thofe  times  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
whofe  caftigations^he  bifhop’s  Bible  followed  exactly.  His 
grace  alfo  fent  inftrudtions  concerning  the  method  which 
his  tranflators  were  to  obferve  ; and  recommended  the  ad- 
dition  of  fome  fhort  marginal  notes,  for  the  illuftration  or 
correction  of  the  text.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  inftruc- 
tions  are  not  known.  The  archbifhop,  however,  directed, 
reviewed,  and  finifhed  the  whole  ; which  was  printed  and 
publifhed  in  1568,  in  a large  folio  iize,  and  with  a beautiful 
Englifh  letter,  on  royal  paper  ; and  embellifhed  with  feveral 
cuts  of  the  moll  remarkable  things  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  and 
Apocrypha,  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  draughts  engraven 
on  copper.  It  has  many  marginal  references  and  notes,  and 
manv  ufeful  tables.  It  has  numerous  infertions  between 
brackets,  and  in  a fmaller  character;  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  italics  afterwards  uied  by  James’s  tranflators.  Dr. 
Geddes  is  of  opinion,  (Letter  to  the  bifhop  of  London, 
p.  33.)  that  italic  iuppiements  were  firft  ufed  by  Arias 
Montanus,  who  died  in  1 5 9 S . The  feveral  additions  from 
the  vulgar  Latin,  inierted  in  the  “ Great  Bible,”  are  omitted; 
and  verfe  7 of  1 John  v.  which  was  before  diftinguifhed  by 
its  being  printed  in  a different  letter,  is  here  printed  without 
any  diftinClion  ; and  the  chapters  are  divided  into  verfes. 
In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  again  publifhed  in  large 
8 vo.  for  the  uie  of  private  families.  This  Bible  was  re- 
printed in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  feveral  corrections  and 
amendments,  and  feveral  prolegomeiuf  ; this  is  called  “ Mat- 
thew Packer’s  Bible.”  With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewis 
(p.  61. ) 'obferves,  that  the  editions  of  it  are  moftly  in  folio 
and  qto.,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of  one  in  8vo.  ; for 
■which  he  fuppofes  this  to  be  the  reafon,  that  it  was  princi- 
pally defigned  for  the  ufeof  churches.  In  the  convocation 
.of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571, 
a canon  was  made,  enjoining  the  church-wardens  to  fee,  that 
the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  church  in  the  larged  volumes, 
if  convenient;  and  it  was  like-wife  ordered,  that  every  arch- 
bifhop and  biihop,  every  dean  and  chief  refidentiary,  and 
every  archdeacon,  fhould  have  one  of  thefe  Bibles  in  their 
cathedrals  and  families.  This  tranflation  was  ufed  in  the 
churches  for  forty  years  ; though  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
more  read  in  private  houfes.  For  king  James’s  opinion  of 
it,  fee  Kirns  James's  Bible. 

Bible,  Tjiemijh.  After  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  by 
the  bifhops,  two  other  private  verfions  had  been  made  of 
the  New  Teftament ; the  firft  by  Laur.  Tomfon,  under- 
Jecretary  to  fir  Francis  Walfingham,  made  from  Beza’s 
Latin  edition,  together  with  the  notes  of  Beza,  publifhed 
in  1576,  in  8vo.  and  afterwards  in  1599,  varying  very  little 
from  the  Geneva  Bible ; the  fecond,  by  the  papifts  at 
Rheims,  in  1582,  in  .|to.  called  the  “ Rhemifti  Bible,”  or 
“ Rherftifh  Teftament.”  Thefe  finding  it  impoffible  to 
keep  the  people  from  having  the  feriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  relolvcd  to  give  a verfion  of  their  own,  as  favourable 
to  their  caufe  as  might  be.  It  was  printed  on  a large  paper, 
with  a fair  letter  and  margin.  One  complaint  againft  it 
vvas,  its  b ‘ing  tranfiated  from  the  vulga'te  Latin,  and  retain- 
ing a mvldtude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflated, 


for  want,  as  the  editors  exprefs  it,  of  proper  and  adequate 
terms  in  the  Englifh  to  render  them  by  ; as  the  words  azyines , 
tunike , rational,  holocavjl,  prepuce,  pajchc,  &c.  whence  Fuller 
called  it,  in  his  quaint  manner,  “ a tranflation  which  needed 
to  be  tranfiated,”  and  Fuller  fays  that  “by  all  means  they 
laboured  to  fupprefs  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence 
or  other.”  They  added  large  annotations,  to  drew,  as  they 
fay,  the  lrudious  reader,  in  moil  places  pertaining  to  the  con- 
troverfies  of  thofe  times,  both  the  heretical  corruptions,  and 
falie  deductions,  and  alfo  the  apoftolic  traditions,  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  holy  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  Catholic  church, . 
and  moft  ancient  councils  Some  have  faid,  that  it  was 
printed  in  a moft  coftly  manner,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  common  people  to  purchafe  it  ; but  if  any  of  the 
laity  fecretly  procured  one  of  thefe  Rhemifh  Teftamer.ts, 
he  durllnotown  that  he  had  read  it,  without  previoufly  ob- 
taining from  his  fuperior  a licence  for  this  purpofe.  Many 
of  the  copies  were  feized  by  the  queen’s  fearcbers,  and  con- 
fifeated ; and  Th.  Cartwright  was  folicited  by  fecretary 
Walfingham  to  refute  it ; but  after  a good  progrefs  made 
.therein,  archbifhop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  farther  proceed- 
ings therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  doCtrine  of  the 
church  of  England  fhould  be  committed  to  the  defence  of 
a puritan,  and  appointed  Dr.  Fulk  in  his  place,  who  refuted 
the  Rheimifts  with  great  fpirit  and  learning.  Cartwright’s 
refutation  was  alio  afterwards  publifhed  in  1618,  under  arch- 
bifhop Abbot,  together  with  the  Rhemifh  tranflation.  This 
procedure  was  much  more  agreeable  to  the  true  fpirit  of 
proteftantifm,  than  the  a£t  of  feizing  and  burning  tire 
copies ; “ argument  being  the  only  weapon  ( fays  the  truly  ex- 
cellent primate  Newcome),  which  fhould  be  wielded  to  defend 
Chriftianity,  or  any  mode  of  profeffing  it.”  Other  editions 
were  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1600,  and  in  i2mo.  at  the  fame 
place,  in  1630,  and  at  Paris,  in  4to.  in  1633.  Within  30 
years  after  their  New  Teftament,  the  Roman  Catholics  pub- 
lifhed a tranflation  of  the  Old,  at  Doway,  hence  called  the 
“ Doway  Bible,”  in  two  qto.  volumes,  the  former  in  1609, 
the  other  in  1610,  from  the  Vulgate,  with  annotations. 
It  is  faid  that  the  tranflators  were  William  Allyn,  after- 
terwards  cardinal,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Briftow  ; 
and  that  the  annotator  was  Thomas  Worthington.  But 
fome  (LeliOng.  418.)  afcribetlie  verfion  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment chiefly  to  William  Raynold. 

Bible,  King  James's.  The  laft  Englifh  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hampton-court  conference,  in 
1603,  where  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bifhop’s 
Bible,  king  James  gave  order  for  a new  one ; not  as  the 
preface  expreffes  it,  for  a tranflation  altogether  new,  nor  yet 
to  make  of  a bad  one  a good  one,  but  to  make  a good  one 
better,  or  of  many  good  one  beft.  O11  the  fecond  day  of 
this  conference,  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Puritans, 
moved  his  majefty,  that  a new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  might 
be  undertaken  ; becaufe  thofe  which  were  allowed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were  corrupt,  and 
fuch  verfions  as  were  extant  were  not  anfwerable  to  the 
truth  of  the  original.  It  has  been  obferved  by  learned  men 
with  regard  to  the  tranflators  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  they  followed  Erafmus  and  Sebaftian  Munfter  too 
clofely  ; of  the  Geneva  verfion,  that  it  was  formed  too  faith- 
fully on  the  model  of  Beza  ; and  of  the  Biihop’s  Bible,  that 
it  was  not  fufficiently  exaCt,  but  full  of  errors,  becaufe  its 
conductors  departed  from  the  Hebrew,  and  trod  too  exadtly 
in  the  footfteps  of  the  Greek.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Reynolds, 
the  king  faid,  that  he  had  never  yet  feen  a Bible  well  tranf- 
iated into  Englifh  ; though  he  confidered  the  Geneva  tranf- 
lations  as  the  worft.  On  the  fuggeition  of  Bancroft,  bifhop 
of  London,  he  ferbad  marginal  notes ; fome  of  the  Geneva 
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notes  having  been,  in  his  opinion,  “ very  partial,  untrue, 
feditious,  and  favouring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traite- 
rous  conceits.”  In  1604,  the  king  commiflioned  fifty-four 
learned  men  of  the  two  univerfities,  and  of  other  places,  to 
confer  together,  fo  that  nothing  fhould  pafs  without  a general 
content,  in  order  to  make  a new  and  more  correct  tranila- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Such  of  thefe  as  furvived  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  were  divided  into  fix  claffes.  Ten 
were  to  meet  at  Weftminfter,  and  to  tranfiate  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  the  end  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings.  Eight, 
affembled  at  Cambridge,  were  to  finith  the  reft  of  the  hifto- 
rical  books,  and  the  Plagiographa.  At  Oxford,  feven  were 
to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets,  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The 
epillles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  remaining  canonical  epiftles, 
were  allotted  to  another  company  of  feven,  at  Weftminfter. 
Another  company  of  eight,  at  Oxford,  were  to  tranfiate  the 
four  gofpels,  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  Apocalypfe. 
Laftly,  another  company  of  feven,  at  Cambridge,  had  align- 
ed to  them  the  Apocrypha,  including  the  prayer  of  Manaffeh. 
The  king  preferibed  certain  rules,  which  the  tranflators 
were  required  carefully  to  obferve.  The  Bifhop’s  Bible 
was  to  be  the  ftandard,  from  which  as  few  deviations  aspof- 
fible  were  to  be  allowed;  the  names  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the  text,  were  to 
be  retained  as  near  as  pofiible  to  their  vulgar  ufe;  the  old  ec- 
•clefiaftical  words  were  to  be  retained,  as  the  word  “ church,” 
which  was  not  to  be  tranflated  “ congregation,”  &c.  ; of 
words  admitting  divers fignifications,  thofe  were  to  be  retained 
which  had  been  moft  commonly  ufed  by  the  moft  eminent,  or 
moft  ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  ; the  divifion  of  the  chapters 
was  to  remain  with  as  little  alteration  as  pofiible  ; no  marginal 
notes  were  to  be  introduced,  except  for  the  explanation  of  Pie- 
brew  or  Greek  words,  whichcouldnot  withoutcircumlocution 
be  duly  expreffed  ; quotations  were  to  be  annexed  in  the  mar- 
gin, for  the  purpofe  of  referring  from  one  feripture  to  another ; 
every  particular  perfon  of  each  company  was  to  take  the  fame 
chapter  or  chapters,  and  having  feparately  tranflated  his 
appropriate  part,  all  were  to  meet,  to  compare  what  they 
had  done,  and  to  agree  as  to  that  which  fhould  remain  ; when 
any  part  was  finifhed  by  the  company,  it  was  to  be  referred 
to  the  reft  for  their  ferious  and  judicious  confideration ; if 
any  doubt  or  difference  occurred,  it  was  to  be  fettled  at  a 
general  meeting  ; with  refpedl  to  places  of  fpecial  obfeurity, 
the  opinion  of  learned  perfons  was  to  be  obtained  by  letters 
addrefl'ed  to  them  for  this  purpofe  ; and  fkilful  perfons  were 
requeffed  to  tranfmit  any  obfervations  that  might  be  of  ufe 
to  the  company,  either  at  Weftminfter,  Cambridge,  or  Ox- 
ford ; the  directors  in  each  company  were  to  be  the  deans  of 
Weftminfter  and  Chefter,  for  that  place,  and  the  king’s  pro- 
feffors  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  ia  each  univerfity  : and 
the  following  tranflations,  if  they  agreed  better  with  the 
text  than  the  Bifhop’s  Bible,  were  to  be  ufed,  viz.  Tin- 
dal’s,  Matthewe’s,  Coverdale’s,  Whitchurch’s,  or  the  Great 
Bible,  printed  in  1539  and  1540,  by  Whitchurch  and  Graf- 
ton, and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The  king  alfo  intimated  his 
pleafure,  that  three  or  four  of  the  moft  eminent  and  grave 
divines  of  the  univerfity,  affigned  by  the  vice-chancellor;  upon 
conference  with  the  reft  of  the  heads,  fhould  be  overfeers  of 
the  tranflations,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek.  The  tranfla- 
tion  was  begun  in  the  fpring  of  160  j,  and  the  completion 
of  it  occupied  almoft  three  years.  When  the  whole  was 
finifhed,  and  three  copies  of  it  were  fent  to  Loudon,  one 
from  Cambridge,  a fecond  from  Oxford,  and  a third  from 
Weftminfter,  two  were  chofen  from  the  joint  companies 
which  had  affembled  at  thofe  places,  to  review  and  polifh  it,. 
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The  two  from  the  Cambridge  companies 'were  Mr.  John 
Bois,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Downes, 
profeffor  of  Greek.  Thefe  daily  met  their  fellow-labourers 
' in  Stationers’  hall,  London  ; where,  in  nine  months,  they 
completed  their  talk,  and  received,  each  of  them,  by  the 
week  30k  from  the  Company  of  Stationers,  whereas,  “ be- 
fore they  had  nothing.”  The  whole  was,  at  Lift,  reviewed 
by  Bilfon,  bifhop  ofWincbefter,  and  Dr.  Myles  Smyth,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  prefixed  arguments  to  the 
feveral  books;  and  the  latter  was  ordered  to  write  the  pre- 
face. This  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  the  preface  and  a dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  was  firft  publifhed  in  London,  in  the 
year  1611;  and  is  commonly  called  “ King  James’s  Bible.” 
Several  editions  of  it  were  publifhed  in  4to.  and  in  8vo.  ; 
and  particularly  one  by  R.  Barker,  in  1613.  In  fome 
editions  of  this  Bible,  betwixt  1638  and  1685,  an  alteration 
is  introduced  jn  AAs  vi.  3.  where,  inftead  of  “ IV e may  ap- 
point,” is  inferted  “ Ye  may  appoint,”  which  has  been 
charged  on  the  Independents.  But  as  the  firft  Bible  in 
which  it  was  obferved  is  that  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Buck 
and  Daniel,  in  1638,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  profs, 
without  any  defign  to  favour  any  particular  party.  In  1660, 
a beautiful  edition  of  this  Bible  in  folio,  with  chorographical 
cuts,  engraven  by  Ogilhy,  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  by- 
John  Field  ; and  another  edition  was  printed  in  8vo.  at 
Amfterdam,  in  1664,  by  John  Canne,  a leader  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Brownifts,  with  marginal  notes,  ftiewing  Scripture  to 
be  the  bell  interpreter  of  Scripture.  The  editor  has  pre- 
fixed a preface  ; and  the  Apocrypha  is  omitted.  A very  fine 
edition  of  this  Bible  was  publifhed  in  a large  folio,  in  1701, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.Tenifon,  archbifhopof  Canterbury, 
with  chronological  dates,  and  an  index,  by  bifhop  Lloyd,  and 
tables  of  feripture  meafures  by  bifhop  Cumberland;  but  this 
edition  abounds  with  typographical  errors.  After  this  trans- 
lation, all  the  other  verfions  dropped,  and  fell  into  difufe,  ex- 
cept the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  Hill  continued,  according  to  the  Bifhcp’s  tranf- 
lation,till  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  1661,  and  the  Pfalms 
and  Hymns,  which  are  to  this  day  as  in  the  old  verfion . 

About  the  time  when  king  James  refolved  on  a new  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  another  tranflation  was  finifhed  by  Mr. 
Ambrofe  Ufher,  elder  brother  of  the  learned  primate  of 
Armagh  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  never  printed  ; but  is 
preferved  in  MS.  in  3 vols.  ^.to.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
college  at  Dublin.  In  1764,  Mr.  Anthony  Purver  publifhed 
a new  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  at  London,  in  2 vols.  folio. 
We  have  alfo  had  feveral  tranflations  of  the  New  Teftament, 
(fee  Testament)  and  of  particular  books  and  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  the  principal  of  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Learned  perfons  have  entertained  very  different  opinions 
concerning  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  tranflation,  made  by 
older  of  king  James,  and  now  in  common  ufe.  Bifhop  New- 
come,  the  late  much  refpected  primate  of  Ireland, has  given  an 
abftradl  of  thefe  opinions.  Seldcn  recommends  it  as  the  “ belt 
tranflation  in  the  world.”  The  committee  for  religion  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  A.D  1656,  whitft  they  pretended  to  dif- 
cover  fome  miftakes  in  it,a!lowed  it  to  be  the  “ beft  extant ;” 
W alton,  in  his  “ Prolegomena,”  highly  commends  it ; and 
Poole,  in  his  “ Synopfis,  &c.”  fays,  that  “in  this  royal 
verfion  occur  very  numerous  fpecimens  of  great  learning  and 
fkill  in  the  original  languages,  and  of  an  uncommon  acu- 
men and  judgment.”  In  the  “ Bibliotheca  Literaria,” 
A.D  1723,  it  is  obferved,  that  “ it  made  its  way  by  general 
confent  and  approbation,  without  the  interpofitiou  of  autho- 
rity to  enforce  it.  A fare  argument  that  it  is  generally 
efteemed  the  beft  we  have;  though  it  has  ftiil  many  con- 
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uderable  faults,  and  very  much  needs  another  review.”  Dr. 
Wells,  in  his  general  preface  to  the  O.  T.  profeffes  to  cor- 
reCt  it,  “ either  where  it  does  not  give  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
original,  or  where  the  true  fenfe  is  not  well  exprelfed,”  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  idiom.  The  author  of  an  “ Elfay  for 
a New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  See.”  1727,  after  fpeaking 
in  praife  of  this  veriior,  recommends  the  attempt  to  give  a 
more  exaCt  tranflation  than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  ; 
and  he  adds,  “ it  were  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe  who 
are  in  power  did  employ  men  of  true  learning,  and  folid 
piety,  free  from  bigotry  and  blind  zeal,  in  fo  noble  and  necel- 
fary  a work.”  “ Innumerable  inftances,”  fays  Blackwall  in 
his  “ Sacred  ClafScs,”  might  be  made  (in  the  Englilh  Bible) 
ol  faulty  tranflations  of  the  divine  original;  which  either 
weaken  its  fenfe,  or  debafe  and  tarnilh  the  beauty  of  its 
language.”  He  alfo  obferves,  that  “ a new  tranflation  can 
give  no  offence  to  people  of  found  judgment  and  confidera- 
tion  ; becaufe  every  body,  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  and 
unprejudiced,  muft  acknowledge,  that  there  was  lefs  occafion 
to  change  the  old  verfion  into  the  prefent,  than  to  change 
the  prefent  into  a new  one.” — “ Such  an  accurate  and  ad- 
mirable tranflation,  proved  and  fupported  by  found  criticifm, 
would  qnafh  and  lilence  moll  of  the  objections  of  pert  and 
profane  cavillers,  which  chiefly  proceed  from  their  want  of 
penetration  and  difeernment  of  the  connexion  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  and  phrafe,  of  the 
divine  writings.  It  would  likewife  remove  the  fcruples  of 
many  pious  and  conicientious  Chriftians.” — “A  new  divi- 
fion  of  the  facred  books  into  chapters,  fections,  and  periods, 
might  be  fo  contrived  and  managed  as  to  make  a new  edition 
very  commodious  and  beautiful ; which  would  overbalance 
all  inconveniences  which  fuperftition  and  weaknefs  could  pre- 
tend might  arife  from  alterations,  and  make  a victorious  and 
fpeedy  way  to  the  favour  and  full  approbation  of  the  world.” 
There  is  hardly  one  chapter  in  the  N.  T.,  fays  this  author, 
that  is  not  faultily  divided,  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
connection  and  meaning  of  particular  paflages  are  rendered 
confufed  and  obfeure;  whilil  the  ftyle  is  materially  injured. 
“ It  is,  with  pleafure  and  juft  veneration,”  he  continues, 
“ to  the  memory  of  our  learned  and  judicious  tranflators, 
that  I acknowledge  their  veriion  in  the  main,  to  be  faithful, 
clear,  and  folid.  But  no  man  can  be  fo  fuperftitioufly  devo- 
ted to  them,  but  muft  own  that  a confiderable  number  of 
paffages  are  weakly  and  imperfeCtly,  and  not  a few  fallely, 
rendered.  And  no  wonder  ; for  fmee  their  time  there  have 
been  great  improvements  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
advancements  in  critical  learning,  See.”  “ If  ever”  (fays  Dr. 
Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated),  “ a proper  time  flrould 
come  for  reviling  and  correcting  ourlaft  Englifh  tranflation, 
which,  though  a very  good  one,  and  upon  the  whole  fcarce 
inferior  to  any,  yet  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  very  great 
improvements,  &c.”  Doddridge,  Wefley,  Wynne,  Pilking- 
ton,  Purver,  Worfley,  Prieftley,  Sec.  Sec.  exprefs  themfelves 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  “ To  confirm  and  illuftrate  the  holy 
feriptures,”  fays  the  eminently  ingenious  and  learned  bifhop 
Lowth  (Vifitation  Sermon  at  Durham,  1758),  “ to  evince 
their  truth,  to  fhew  their  confiftence,  to  explain  their  mean- 
ing, to  make  them  more  generally  known  and  ftudied,  more 
eaiily  and  perfeftly  underftood  by  all ; to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties, that  difeourage  the  honeft  endeavours  of  the  un- 
learned, and  provoke  the  malicious  cavils  of  the  half-learned  : 
this  is  the  moft  worthy  objeCt  that  can  engage  our  attention  ; 
the  moft  important  end  to  which  our  labours  in  the  fearch 
of  truth  can  be  direCfed.  And  here  I cannot  but  mention 
that  nothing  would  more  effectually  conduce  to  this  end, 
than  the  exhibiting  of  the  holy  feriptures  themfelves  to  the 
people  in  a more  advantageous  and  juft  light,  by  an  accu. 
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rate  revifal  of  our  vulgar  tranflation  by  public  authority. 
This  hath  often  been  reprefented  ; and,  I hope,  will  not 
always  be  reprefented  in  vain.”  The  late  archbilhop 
Seeker  delivers  fimilar  fentimeuts  in  his  “ Latin  fpeech  in- 
tended to  have  been  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Convoca- 
tion in  1761,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  charges ;”  London, 
1769,  p.  363.  To  the  fame  purpofe  are  the  declarations 
of  Dr.  Durell,  in  his  “ Critical  Remarks  on  Job,  Sec.” 
Oxf.  1772.  pref.  p.  6.  ; of  bifhop  Lowth,  in  his  “ Prelim. 
Diff.  to  Ifaiah,”  qto.  Lond.  1778,  p.  69. ; of  Dr.  White, 
in  his  “ Revifal  of  the  Englifh  Tranflation  of  the  O.  T.  re- 
commended,” Oxf.  1779,  p.  8,  9,  &c.  Sec.  Dr.  Kennicott, 
Green,  and  Blayney,  excellent  judges  on  this  fubjeCt,  have 
concurred  in  the  lame  opinion,  of  the  neceffity  and  utility 
of  either  a new  tranflation  or  a revifal  of  the  old  one.  The 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  “ ProfpeCtus  of  a new  Tranflation 
of  the  Holy  Bible,”  qto.  Glafg.  1786,  p.  2.  exprefies  him- 
felf  in  the  following  language.  “ The  higheft  eulogiums 
have  been  made  on  the  tranflation  of  James  I.,  both  by  our 
own  writers,  and  by  foreigners ; and  indeed,  if  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  the  ftridleft  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  text, 
be  fuppofed  to  conftitute  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  verfion, 
this,  of  all  verfions,  muft,  in  general,  be  accounted  the  moft 
excellent.  Every  fentence,  every  word,  every  fy liable,  every 
letter  and  point,  feemto  have  been  weighed  with  the  niceir  ex- 
actitude, and  exprelfed,  either  in  the  text  or  the  margin,  with 
the  greateft  precifion.  Pagninus  himfeifis  hardly  more  literal; 
and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertfon,  above  100  years 
ago,  that  it  may  ferve  for  a lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
as  well  as  for  a tranflation.  It  is,  however,  confeffedly,  not 
without  its  faults.  Befides  thofe  that  are  common  to  it  with 
every  veriion  of  that  age,  arifing  from  faulty  originals,  and 
Maforetic  prepofitions  :”  it  has  its  own  intrinfic  and  pecu- 
liar blemifhes,  which  Dr.  Geddes  enumerates.  From  a fu- 
perftitious  attention  to  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  into 
literal  Englifh,  its  authors  adopted  modes  of  exprelfion  which 
are  abhorrent  from  the  Englilh  idiom  ; and  perhaps  from 
that  of  all  other  modern  tongues.  There  is  alio  a mamfelt 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  tranflating,  which  is 
owing  to  the  variety  of  perfons  employed.  The  books  called 
apocrypha  are,  in  Dr.  Geddes’s  opinion,  generally  tranf- 
lated  better  than  the  reft  of  the  Bible  ; for  which  one  rea- 
fon  may  be,  that  the  tranflators  of  them  were  not  cramped 
by  the  fetters  of  the  Mafora.  The  tranflators  of  this  ver- 
fion miftook  the  true  meaning  of  a great  many  words  and 
fentences  by  depending  too  much  on  modern  lexicons,  and 
by  paying  too  little  attention  to  the  ancient  verfions-.  For 
various  reafons  they  incumbered  their  verfion  with  a load  of 
ufelefs  Italics ; often  without  the  leaft  necelfity,  and  almofl 
always  to  the  detriment  of  the  text.  Like  other  tranflators 
of  their  day,  they  were  too  much  guided  by  theological 
fyftems,  and  feem,  on  fome  occafions,  to  have  allowed  their 
religious  prejudices  to  have  gotten  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment. Befides,  through  the  conftant  fluctuation  and  pro- 
grefs  of  living  languages,  there  are  many  words  and  phrafes, 
in  the  vulgar  verfion,  now  become  obfolete,  of  which  mo- 
dern writers  have  feleCted  a great  variety.  The  conftruClion 
alfo  is  lefs  grammatical  than  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  language 
feems  to  allow  ; and  the  arrangement  of  the  words  and  fen- 
tences is  often  fuch  as  produces  obfeurity  and  ambiguity. 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  preface  to  “ The  Four  Gofpcls  trans- 
lated j”  Dr.  Symonds,  in  his  “ Obfervations  on  the  Ex- 
pediency of  revifing  the  prefent  Englifh  verfion  of  the  Four 
Gofpels,  and  of  the  ACts  of  the  Apoftles;”  Mr.  Wakefield, 
in  his  “ Tranflation  of  the  N.  T.j”  and  Mr.  Ormerod,  in 
his  “ Short  Specimen  for  an  Improvement  in  fome  parts  of 
the  prefent  Tranflation  of  the  O.  T.j”  unite  in  recommend- 
ing 
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frig  a revifal  of  our  prefent  tranflation.  Dr.  Symonds,  in 
particular,  examines  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  advanced  by 
Lowth,  in  his  “ Englifh  Grammar,”  p.  93,  and  alfo  by 
many  others,  which  is,  that  the  vulgar  tranilation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  beft  ilandard  of  the  Englifh  language.  Dif- 
tinguifhing  between  the  terms  one  of  the  fbtndards,  and  the 
lejl  Ilandard,  which  are  very  different,  he  allows  that  the 
plain  and  fimple  turn  of  expreffion,  refulting  from  the  choice 
of  old  Englifh  words,  may  entitle  our  verfion  to  the  former 
appellation,  and  yet  many  other  circumftances  mull  be  unit- 
ed to  confirm  its  claim  to  the  latter.  Accordingly,  he  fug- 
gefls  the  following  inquiries  : “ Are  the  words  and  phraies, 
employed  by  our  tranflator,  generally  placed  in  their  pro- 
per order  i Are  they  fo  arranged  as  to  preclude  all  obfeurity 
and  ambiguity  ? D'o  we  always  find  the  antecedent  to  which 
the  relatives  refer  ? Hath  a right  attention  been  paid  to  the 
modes  and  times  of  verbs?  And  is  thei-e  a due  propriety 
obferved  in  the  ufe  of  particles,  upon  which  the  clearnefs  of 
a fentence  chiefly  depends  ?”  The  want  of  conformity  to 
thefe  rules,  or  to  the  greater  part  of  'them,  will  not  allow 
our  verfion  of  the  Bible  to  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of  the 
bejl  ftandard  of  our  language.  Many  other  opinions  of  very 
refpedtable  writers,  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  improved  ver- 
fion of  the  Bible,  might  be  added  to  thofe  that  are  above 
cited.  Objections,  however,  have  been  urged  againft  it,  by 
Dr.  Vicefimus  Knox,  in  his  “ Effays  Moral  and  Literary,” 
and  alfo  by  others ; and  they  have  been  examined  and  ob- 
viated by  the  late  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Newcome,  who 
avows  his  opinion,  that  nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  or  more  honourable  to  the  reign  and 
age  in  which  it  was  patronifed  and  executed,  than  an  im- 
proved Englifh  verfion  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  a new  verfion  of  the  Bible  is  quite  un- 
neceffary.  But  although  our  Englifh  tranflation,  or  any  tranf- 
lation  extant,  contains  all  things  neceffary  to  falvation,  yet  in 
common  language  a meaiure  is  faid  to  be  neceffary,  when  it  is 
highly  expedient.  Let  any  competent  fcholar  ftudy  the  Bible 
in  the  original  languages, and  then  pronounce  whether  our  au- 
thorized verfion  is  not  capable  of  amendment  and  improve- 
ment, in  numberlefs  places,  many  of  which  muft  be  confider- 
ed  as  very  important.  If  every  part  of  Scripture  be  intend- 
ed to  anfwer  forne  important  purpofe,  as  it  certainly  is,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  given  to  11s,  every  part  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Chriflians  as  free  as  poffible  from  ob- 
icurity  and  error.  Some  miflakes,  among  many  that  may 
be  deemed  fmall,  are  foconfiderable  as  to  deprive  Chriftianity 
of  much  folid  evidence,  and  furnifh  the  Sceptic  with  his 
moft  formidable  weapons.  Whilft  it  is  acknowledged  that 
our  prefent  verfion  contains  every  thing  neceffary  to  falvation, 
it  may  be  alleged  that  if  this  be  a fufficient  reafon  for  not 
corredfing  thoie  faulty  paffages  which  admit  of  correction, 
it  would  be  a fufficient  reafon  for  throwing  them  out  of  it 
altogether.  But  as  our  heavenly  Father  has  been  pleafed  to 
favour  his  creatures  with  additional  light,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  permit  any  of  this  light  to  be  obfeured,  or  to  pretend 
that  it  is  not  wanted.  If,  according  to  the  concefiions  of 
fome  of  the  objeCtors  to  a new  verfion,  the  faith  and  practice 
of  illiterate  perlons  are  fometimes  affeCted  by  the  prefent  ver- 
fion, and  if,  in  fome  inflanccs,  its  obfeurity  would  be  re- 
moved ; religion  is  a matter  of  fuch  great  concern  as  to  de- 
mand from  thofe  who  watch  over  its  interefts,  that  even 
thefe  defeCts  fhould  be  rectified.  It  is  dangerous  to  retain 
any  known  errors  in  our  national  verfion  ; they  operate  dif- 
ferently on  different  minds;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  eftimate  their 
degree  or  effeCts.  The  opinions  and  conduCt  not  only 
of  the  unlearned,  but  of  the  learned  themfelves,  who  do 
not  carefully  examine  the  Scriptures,  have  in  fa£t  been 


ftrongly  influenced  in  matters  of  acknowledged  import, 
ance,  by  corrupt  readings  or  miftranfiationsora  very  fewtexts. 

It  has  again  been  objected,  that  a new  tranflation  is  an 
extremely  dangerous  attempt ; that  nothing  would  more  im- 
mediately tend  to  fhake  the  balls  of  the  eilabiifhment ; and 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  fhock  the  minds  of  fome  very 
devout  and  well-meaning  people,  by  an  innovation  which 
they  could  not  help  conlidering  as  an  infult  on  heaven.  A 
meafure  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  fliake  the  faith  of  thou- 
fands,  to  whom  it  were  impoflible  to  demonllrate  the  necef- 
iity  of  a change,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conduct- 
ed. Perfons  of  this  clafs  would  lofe  their  veneration  for  the 
old  verfion,  without  acquiring  fufficient  confidence  in  the 
new  : and  the  benefits  muff  be  great  indeed,  that  can  com- 
penfate  even  for  the  remote!!  poffibility  of  fuch  an  evil.  To 
this  mode  of  objecting  it  has  been  replied,  that  it  does  not 
immediately  affeCt  the  merits  of  the  queftion,  but  it  arraigns 
the  prudence  of  introducing  a correct  verfion,  as  a meaiure 
from  which  dangerous  effeCts,  and  not  folid  advantages,  will 
be  apt  to  ariie  on  the  whole.  Whatever  tends,  it  has  been 
faid,  to  the  perfection  of  an  eftab'ifhment,  would  not  fliake 
it,  but  give  it  fplendour,  ftrength,  and  fecurity.  An  ac- 
curate verfion  would  refleCt  the  higheit  honour  on  our  na- 
tional church,  and  may  be  ranked  in  an  eminent  degree 
among  thoie  meafures,  which  would  fix  it  on  a bails  as  firm 
as  truth,  virtue,  and  Chriftianity.  Such  a work  would  be 
a 3 natural  a fubject  for  the  praife  of  all  Proteftant  countries, 
as  king  James’s  Bible  was  for  the  honourable  teftimony  born 
to  it  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  recoliedled, 
that  after  Coverdale’s  tranflation  had  received  the  fan&ion 
of  authority,  the  Bibles  of  Matthewe,  Cranmer,  Taverner, 
archbifhop  Parker,  and  James  I.  were  all  innovations  in  their 
day  ; and  yet  that,  confidercd  as  different  veriions,  they  pro- 
duced no  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  commotion,  no  violent  agita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men,  refemblino-  thofe  which  are  now 
apprehended  and  predicted.  Beiides,  a tranflation  by  au- 
thority ought  to  fuperfede  all  others  from  its  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence ; and  it  would  of  courfe  fuperfede  them  by  the  fre- 
quency, correCtnefs,  and  cheapnefs  of  its  editions,  as  king 
James’s  did  that  of  Geneva,  iiotwitnllanding  the  preference 
given  to  it  by  the  Calvinifts.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  faith  of  thoufands  can  be  fiinken  by  remov- 
ing ftumbling-blocks,  inftead  of  retaining  them.  Abfurd 
belief  and  corrupt  praClice  arife  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  ; not  from  the  beft  human  inducements  and  affift- 
ances  to  fearch  and  underftand  them.  It  is  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  efpecially  of  divine  truth,  to  captivate  thofe  who 
contemplate  it,  in  proportion  as  the  veil  is  withdrawn,  and 
its  genuine  features  appear.  If  ill-founded  prejudices  (hould 
exift  among  the  people,  their  teachers  fhould  ferioufly  la- 
bour to  remove  them.  Thefe  prejudices  are  fuch,  as  far  as 
they  exift,  which  might  be  eafily  removed,  or  which  would 
not  deferve  to  be  regarded.  Befides,  the  public  mind  might 
be  prepared  for  it,  and  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  it  by  previ- 
ous and  frequent  recommendations  of  it  on  the  part  ofecclefi- 
altics,  who  derive  weight  from  their  rank,  and,  which  is  the 
higheft  of  all  ranks,  fays  a primate  of  Ireland,  from  their  re- 
putation. A repeated  difeuffion  of  the  topics,  that  involved 
the  neceffitv,  expediency,  and  utility  of  a new  verfion,  in  dif- 
courfe,  in  the  pulpit,  and  from  the  prefs,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  the  moft  learned,  and  the  greateft,  in 
the  recommendation,  patronage,  and  conduct  of  an  amended 
verfion,  would  give  the  bulk  of  the  community  as  great  a 
confidence  in  it  as  they  ever  repofed  in  any  preceding  one. 

Some,  indeed,  may  fay,  “ Let  us  introduce  no  change  ; 
for  we  cannot  tell  what  further  change  may  be  required  of 
us.”  Had  this  kind  of  lukewarm  and  timid  reaioning  been 
U u 2 regarded,, 
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regarded,  neither  the  reformation,  nor  the  revolution,  could 
have  taken  place;  and  we  fhould  have  been  ftill  fubjeCl  to 
Romifh  fuperftition,  and  to  defpotic  power.  It  is  certainly 
not  lefs  the  part  of  wifdom  and  magnanimity  to  give  up  what 
is  wrong,  than  refclutely  to  maintain  what  is  right. 

It  has  been  further  argued,  that  the  prefent  tranflation 
derives  an  advantage  from  its  antiquity,  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  which  could -arife  from  a correction  of  its  inaccuracies. 
Hence  it  wrould  follow,  that  the  verfions  of  Tindal,  Wick- 
hffe,  and  Jerom,  rife  in  excellence.  But  no  age  or  prefcrip- 
tion  can  authorife  error  ; and  it  is  obftinacy  to  defend  in  any 
verfion,  however  ancient  or  venerable,  what  cannot  be  ration- 
ally defended.  Although  it  be  defirable  that  the  grave  an- 
c;ent  call  fhould  prevail  in  an  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
a tranflation  may  neverthelefs  become  too  antiquated  ; and 
in  fa&  our  own  Bible  retains  words  and  forms  of  fuch  re- 
mote ufe,  that  fome  of  them  are  not  underftood,  even  by  in- 
telligent readers,  and  many  of  them  are  rather  harfli  and 
uncouth,  than  venerable  and  majeftic. 

But  it  lias  been  faid,  that  the  prefent  tranflation  ought  to 
be  retained  in  our  churches,  on  account  of  its  intrinfic  beauty 
and  excellence.  The  language,  though  fimple  and  natural, 
is  rich  and  expreffive.  Even  in  the  literal  tranflation  of  the 
Pfalms,  there  are  paffages  exquifitely  beautiful  and  irrefiftibly 
tranfporting  ; and  where  the  fenfe  is  not  clear,  nor  the  con- 
nection of  ideas  obvious  at  firil  fight,  the  mind  is  foothed,  and 
the  ear  ravifhed-with  the  powerful  yet  unaffected  charms  of 
the  flyle.  Thefe  beauties,  it  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  found,  in  an  equal,  or  partly  in  a fuperior  degree,  in  our 
firft  verfion  ; and  muff  be  more  or  lefs  found  in  every  verfion 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  is  not  a mere  paraphrafe. 
King  James’s  tranllators  found  it  in  their  prototype  ; the 
diCtion  and  phrafeology  they  borrowed  from  their  predecef- 
fors  in  tranflation.  What  is  beautiful,  what  is  excellent, 
what  is  melodious  and  ravifhing  in  the  prefc-nt  verfion,  fhould 
unqueftionably  be  retained  by  all  future  tranflators ; but 
is  there  any  reafon  for  retaining  its  corruptions,  its  miftranf- 
lations,  its  obfcurities,  and  its  other  acknowledged  imper- 
fections ? 

The  correcting  tranflators,  it  will  be  again  urged,  differ 
among  themfelves.  Differences  muff  neceffarily  arife  among 
interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  King  James’s  tranllators 
often  difagreed  as  individuals;  and  adopted  in  a body-what 
feemed  to  be  molt  agreeable  to  the  found  rules  of  inter- 
pretation. Let  alike  number  of  able  judges  decide,  on  the 
fame  principles,  between  biblical  critics  of  the  prefent  age. 
But  the  new  tranllators  recede  too  far  from  the  common  ver- 
fion.  This,  however,  in  a new  verfion,  is  not  neceffary,  nor 
would  it  be  proper;  whilft  they  recede  from  its  errors  and 
imperfeclions;  they  Ihould  retain  its  general  diCtion  and  man- 
ner, nor  ever  allow  themfelves  to  deviate  from  it  without  a 
fatkfa&ory  reafon. 

It  has  been  further  intimated,  by  thofe  who  are  averfe  from 
a new  verfion,  that  fuch  as  wilh  for  additional  information 
m;  y have  recourfe  to  thofe  authors,  who  have  explained  ob- 
1cm  e and  erroneous  paffages.  But  have  all  Chriltians,  who 
meet  with  difficulties,  time  and  ability  to  confult  thefe 
writers?  Or  if  they  bad,  is  it  in  any  refpeCt  decent  or  fit 
that  the  public  Scriptures,  confeffed  to  want  affiftance, 
ihould  be  fullered  to  depend  for  fupport  on  thefe  extraneous 
props  ? The  national  Bible  is  the  great  record  of  our  reli- 
gion : it  is  this  which  the  Deift  attacks,  and  this  mull  fup- 
ply  us  with  our  defence. 

The  objeCtors  proceed  with  obferving,  that  no  tranflation, 
even  of  a fingle  book,  has  yet  appeared,  preferable  on  the 
whole,  to  the  received  one.  Let  it  be  confidered,  however, 
that  the  attempts  of  individuals  neceffarily  labour  under  great 


comparative  imperfeftions  ; and  yet  thefe  fhould  be  prornot* 
ed  by  the  natural  patrons  of  facred  learning,  and  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  Ihould  be  affigned  to  fuch  as  are  bell  qualified  for 
the  honourable  talk  of  tranflating  and  explaining  them  ; be- 
caufe  thefe  private  verfions  and  expofitions  will  form  a moll 
ufeful  ground-work  for  a revifed  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible 
by  public  authority. 

After  all,  it  will  be  faid  by  fome,  who  are  convinced  that 
our  prefent  Bible  Ihould  be  revifed,  that  this  is  not  a proper 
time  for  the  undertaking  ; and  that  we  Ihould  wait  till,  by 
the  further  increafe  of  light,  and  progrefs  of  improvement, 
we  lhall  be  able  to  carry  the  work  to  a greater  degree  of 
perfection,  and,  if  poffi’ble,  make  future  revifals  unneceffary. 
This  argument  may  be  always  urged;  becaufe  religious- 
knowledge  will  increafe  in  proportion  as  human  learning 
improves,  and  as  new  light  is  obtained  from  verfions  and 
MSS.  that  are  already  known,  and  that  may  yet  be  dif- 
covered,  duly  examined,  and  compared.  “ But  (hall  we,  in 
the  mean  time,  prolong  the  difficulties  of  the  Chriftian,  and. 
the  fancied  triumph  of  the  Infidel  ? The  miftakes  already 
difeovered  are  well  worthy  of  correction.  Should  others  of 
importance  be  brought  to  light  in  the  next  or  iubfequent 
generation,  let  them  alfo  be  corrected.  The  true  rule  in 
tin's  cafe  is,  to  revife  as  often  as  revifion  is  neceffary.  To 
defer  this  longer  is  an  injury  to  religion  ; to  put  it  off  till 
it  can  be  done  in  fuch  a way  as  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of 
future  revifals, is  in  faft.to  put  it  off  forever.”  “ The  tafte- 
of  the  age  for  found  logic,  found  criticifm,  and  found  phi- 
lofcphy,  has  acquired  fufficient  ttrength  to  triumph  over- 
their  oppofers.” 

In  favour  of  an  improved  verfion  of  the  Bible,  for  national: 
life,  it  has  been  argued,  that  fuch  a tranflation  becomes  nc— 
ceffary  by  the  unavoidable  fluctuation  of  living  languages. 
The  ftyle  of  Wickliffe’s  verfion,  arid  of  Tindal’s,  very  widely 
differs  in  the  courfe  of  148  years;  and  the  Englifli  language 
underwent  alfo  a great  change  between  the  publication  of 
Tindal’s  Bible  and  that  of  king  James’s,  in  an  interval  of  81 
years.  Since  the  year  1611,  when  the  prefent  verfion  firfi: 
appeared,  our  language  has  acquired  a great  degree  of  copi- 
oninefs,  of  elegance,  of  accuracy,  and  perhaps  of  liability. 
Many  words  and  phrafes  which  occur  in  the  revifed  verfion 
are  become  unintelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers  ; and 
many,  which  are  intelligible, are  io  antiquated  and  debafed,  as 
to  excite  difgufi:  among  theferious,  and  contempt  and  derifion 
among  libertines.  Pilkington  ( Remarks  on  feveral  paflages. 
of  Scripture,  Camb.  Bvo.  1759);  Purver  (Tranflation  of  the 
Bible);  Dr.  Symonds  (Obfervations  on  the  expediency  of 
reviling  the  prefent  Englifli  verfion,  ike.  Camb.  4to.  1789); 
Dr.  Wells  (Pref.  to  Comment  on  the  O.T.);  Dr.  Camp- 
bell (Four  Gcfpels  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  qto.  Loud. 
1789)  ; and  Dr.  Geddes  (ProfpeClus)  ; have  fele&ed  many 
words  and  phrafes  that  require  correction,  and  that  admit  of 
obvious  improvement.  Tie  flyle  of  a biblical  verfion  is  a 
matter  of  importance;  both  as  it  invites  the  perufal  of  a 
book  which  the  Spirit  of  God  infpired,  and  as  it  influences 
the  national  language  and  tafte.  Whatever  merit  be  allow- 
ed to  the  verfion  new  in  ufe,  with  regard  both  to  its  inter- 
pretations as  well  as  its  flyle,  it  inull  be  allowed  that,  fince 
the  period  in  which  it  was  executed,  the  biblical  apparatus 
lias  been  much  enriched  by  the  publications  of  polyglotts; 
of  the  Samaritan  pentateuch  ; of  ancient  and  modern  ver- 
fions ; of  lexicons,  concordances,  critical  differtations,  and 
fermons  ; books  of  eallern  travels  ; difquifitions  on  the  geo- 
graphy, cultoms,  and  natural  hiflory  of  the  Eaft  ; accurate 
tables  of  chronology,  coins,  weights,  and  meafures.  Many 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS.  ; many  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  been  collated  by  Kennicott 
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and  De  Roffi  ; the  eaftern  languages,  which  have  fo  clofe  an 
affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  have  been  induftrioufly  cultivated 
at  home  and  abroad ; the  Maforetic  punctuation  is  r.ow 
ranked  among  ufeful  afiiftances,  but  no  longer  implicitly 
followed  ;'and  the  Hebrew  text  itfelf  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  corrupt  in  many  places,  and  therefore  capable  of  emenda- 
tion by  the  fame  methods  which  are  ufed  in  reftoring  the  in- 
tegrity of  all  other  ancient  books.  With  fuch  an  acceffion 
of  helps,  with  light  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  literary 
world,  with  fuch  important  principles,  and  with  the  advance- 
ment of  critical  flcill  to  apply  them,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  many  miftakes  and  abfurdities  maybe  removed  from  the 
prelent  verfion,  and  that  the  precilion,  beauty,  and  empha- 
fis  of  the  original,  may  be  communicated  to  it  in  various 
places.  The  prefenkftate  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  reler- 
ence  to  a new  verfion  of  the  O.  T.  has  been  already  repre- 
fented  in  the  commencement  of  this  article : arid  that  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Teftament  will  be  the  Subject  of  a 
future  article  >,  fee  Testament. 

Dr.  Newcome,  in  his  “ Attempt  towards  an  improved 
rerfion,  See.  of  the  Minor  Prophets,”  publilhed  in  1785, 
propofed  a variety  of  rules  for  conducting  a new  tranflation 
of  the  Bible.  Thefe  have  been  fince  corrected  and  enlarged 
(ubi  infra)  ; and  in  order  to  render  this  article,  the  fubjeCt 
of  which  is  highly  important  and  interefting,  as  complete 
and  as  fatisfaCtory  to  biblical  readers  as  our  limits  will  al- 
low, we  Shall  here  fubjoin  the  moil  material  parts  of  them. 
The  learned  prelate  propofes,  in  the  fii  fh  place,  that  a plan, 
refembling  the  regulations  preferibed  to  king  James’s  tranf- 
lators,  fhould  be  deliberately  adjufeedby  a large  committee 
of  judicious  and  learned  men.  A more  feleCt  committee, 
well  acquainted  with  the  original  tongues  in  which  the  Bible 
is  written,  Ihould  then  be  appointed  by  proper  authority, 
who  Ihould  invite  every  fcholar  to  contribute  his  remarks  ; 
who  fhould  have  theirrefpeCtivepartsaffignedthem:  and  who, 
after  the  performance  of  their  allotted  talks,  fhould  amicably 
unite  in  advancing  the  whole  to  its  proper  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  JirJl  of  his  rules  is,  that  a tranflation  of  the  Bible 
fhould  exprefs  every  word  in  the  original  by  a literal,  verbal, 
or  clofe  rendering,  where  the  Englifh  idiom  admits  of  it. 
This  rule  admits  of  fome  few  exceptions  ; but  it  excludes 
unneceflary  deviation  from  the  grammatical  form  of  the  ori- 
ginal words ; unneceffary  paraphrafe,  which  enervates  the 
force  of  the  original,  difguifes  its  manner,  and  fometimes 
fuggefls  a wrong  idea  ; fentential  renderings  ; and  fuch  as 
are  defective.  The  fecond  rule  directs  the  tranflator,  where 
the  Englifh  idiom  requires  a paraphrafe,  to  endeavour  fo  to 
form  it  as  to  comprehend  the  original  word  or  phrafe  ; and 
to  exprefs  the  iupplemental  part  in  Italics,  except  where 
harflinefs  of  language  refults  from  the  adoption  of  this  me- 
thod. The  third  rule  recommends,  in  cafes  where  a verbal 
tranflation  cannot  thus  be  interwoven,  the  fubftitution  of  one 
equivalent  to  it,  and  which  implies  the  reading  in  the  origi- 
nal ; but  the  idiom  in  the  text  fhould  be  literally  rendered  in 
the  margin.  By  obferving  the  fecond  and  third  rules,  the 
utmoft  fidelity  to  the  original  will  be  fhewn,  which  is  the 
primary  duty  of  a biblical  tranflator;  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  the  eaftern  nations  will  be  explained  ; the  peculiar  ge- 
nius of  the  original  languages  will  be  exhibited  ; and  the 
reader  unfkilled  in  them  will  be  beft  enabled  to  interpret  for 
himfelf.  The  fourth  rule  requires,  that  the  language  of  a bib- 
lical tranflation  fhould  be  pure,  or  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
grammar.  The  fifth  rule  directs,  that  propriety  fhould  be  a 
prevailing  character  in  the  words  and  phrafes  of  a biblical 
tranflation  ; that  is,  they  fhould  have  the  Sanction  of  ufe 
and  the  fignification  given  to  them  fhould  be  warranted  by 
the  beft  fpeakers  and  writers.  In  order  to  greferve  the  ve- 


nerable turn  of  our  prefent  verfion  j to  me  few  exception* 
may  be  allowed  under  this  general  rule.  Th e f.vtb  rule  en- 
joins the  translators  to  retain  the  Simplicity  of  the  prefect 
verfion  ; for  which  purpofe  they  fhpuld  exclude  foreign 
words,  and  thepomp  and  eleganceof  modernised  diction..  The 
feventk  rule  inculcates  perfpicuity.  The  eighth  rule  recom- 
mends the  fame  original  word,  and  its  derivatives,  according 
to  the  different  leading  fenfes,  and  alfo  the  fame  phrafe,  to 
be  refpediively  tranflated  by  the  fame  correfponding  Englifh 
word  or  phrafe  ; except  where  a diftinct  reprefentation  of  a. 
general  idea,  or  the  nature  of  the'  Englifh  language,  or  the 
avoiding  of  an  ambiguity,  or  elegance  ot  ftyle,  or  harmony 
of  found,  requires  a different  mode  of  expreffion.  In  confor- 
mity to  riffs  rule,  it  is  propofed,  that  translators  fhould  pre- 
viously agree  on  the  rendering  of  certain  words  and  phrafes. 
Accordingly,  the  original  word  “Jehovah,”  which  expreffes 
the  felf-exiffence  of  the  deity,  and  which,  fo  far  from  being 
barbarous,  is  a gran  1 and  magnificent  term,  fhould  be  re- 
tained : — that  it  fhould  be  considered,  by  the  help  of  con- 
cordances, whether  the  fame  word  can  always  be  rendered  111 
the  lame  manner;  and  that  when  an  Englifh  word  Suits  every 
place,  it  fhould  invariably  be  ufed : — that  if  the  original 
word  cannot  always  admit  of  the  lame  rendering,  of  which 
many  examples  occur,  the  different  renderings  may  be  re- 
duced to  as  few  as  poffible,  and  thofe  the  fitted;  which  the 
Englifh  language  affords  : — that  different  words,  which 
have  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  fenfe,  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifned  in  translating  them,  when  the  Englifh  tongue  fur- 
nifhes  diftinct  and  proper  terms  : — and  that  parallel  paffages 
fhould  he  rendered  in  the  fame  words.  The  ninth  rule  re- 
quires that  the  collocation  of  words  fhould  never  be  harfh 
and  unfuited  to  an  Englilh  ear.  The  tenth  rule  recommends 
to  tranflators  of  the  Bible  a Suitable  degree  of  beauty  and 
elegance.  This  beauty,  in  its  prevailing  character,  rnuft  be 
eafy  and  natural,  Simple  and  fevere  ; free  from  laboured  or- 
nament and  artful  variety  of  phrafe.  The  ftyle,  like  that 
ot  the  original,,  muft  be  raffed  in  the  poetical  parts,  but  not 
inflated,  and  plain  in  the  historical  parts,  but  not  abject. 
“Let  nothing,”  fays  Dr.  Symonds  (ubi  fupra)  “bead- 
mitted  into  the  text,  which  we  cannot  read  with  plealure, 
as  well  as  with  advantage.”  In  the  eleventh  rule  it  is  re- 
quired, that  dignity  fhould  characterize  a verfion  of.  the  Bi- 
ble. The  oppolite  extreme  refults  from  the  introduction  of 
debafed  and  offenfive  terms  or  phrafes ; of  which  fome  are 
degraded  by  familiar  ufe,  others  are  colloquial  and  vulgar 
Anglicifms ; and  modern  phrafeology,  as  such,  is  undigni- 
fied in  a tranflation  of  the  Bible.  The  twelfth  rule  preferibes- 
energy  as  another  characteristic  of  a biblical  tranflation. 
This  quality  is  obtained,  in  a great  degree,  by  fiinplicity  ancL 
propriety  in  the  terms  that  are  Selected  to  reprefont  the  pe- 
culiar notions  conveyed  by  the  facred  writers,  and  by  expref- 
fing  the  claufcs  contained  in  the  original  with  due  concife- 
nefs.  The  forcible  ftyle  of  the  Scriptures  is  enfeebled  by 
epithets  and  paraphrafe  ; nor  does  their  majefty  more  difdain 
the  defect  of  ornament,  than  the  excels  of  it.  A verfion  of 
the  Bible  will  derive  much  force  by  retaining  thofe  He- 
braifms  which  the  Englifh  language  eafiiy  admits,  or  to 
which  an  Englifh  ear  is  now  accuitomed.  Obfeure  He- 
braifins,  fuch  as  weaken  the  fignification  of  the  original, 
and  thofe  which  mifreprefent  its  meaning,  fhould  be 
Avoided.  In  the  thirteenth  rule  it  is,  recommended  to  conti- 
nue the  old  ecclefiaftical  terms,  fuch  as  repentance,  myftery, 
elect,  predeftinated,  &c.  which  are  now  part  of  our  theolo- 
gical language,  and  of  which  explanations  perpetually  oc- 
cur. Rul e fourteenth.  Metaphors  are,  in  general,  to  be  re- 
tained. By  obferving  this  rule,  the  genius  of  a language,, 
and  the  nature  and  cuftoms  of  a country,  will  often  appear^. 
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Rule  fifteenth.  Proper  names  fhould  remain  as  they  are  now 
written  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  moft  correctly  repre- 
fented.  Rule jixteenth.  The  bell  known  geographical  terms 
fhould  be  inferted  in  the  text ; and  thofe  of  the  original  in 
the  margin  ; e.  g.  Syria,  marg.  Aram  ; Ethiopia,  marg. 
Cufh.  Rule  fcvinteenth.  The  language,  fenfe,  and  punftu- 
-atior.  of  our  prefent  verfion  fhould  be  retained,  unlels  when 
a fufficier.t  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  departing  from  them. 
Rule  eighteenth.  The  critical  fenfe  of  paffages  fhould  be  con- 
fidered,  and  not  the  opinions  of  any  denomination  of  Chrif- 
tians  whatever;  fo  that  the  tranflators  fhould  be  philologills, 
and  not  controverfialifls.  Rule  nineteenth.  Paffages  already 
admitted  into  the  common  verfion,  but  which  are  allowed  to 
be  marginal  gloffes,  or  about  the  authenticity  of  which  cri- 
tics have  reafon  to  be  doubtful,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  text 
between  brackets.  Rule  twentieth.  In  the  beft  editions  of 
the  Bible,  the  poetical  parts  fnould  be  divided  into  lines 
anfwering  to  the  metre  of  the  original  ; or  fome  other 
method  fhould  be  ufed  to  diftinguifh  them  from  profe. 
But  if  it  fhould  be  thought  advifable  to  exclude  the 
poetical  diftribution  from  our  Bibles,  and  confine  it  to 
the  prolufions  of  the  fcholar,  fome  proper  mark  of  di- 
ftindtion  for  metrical  paufe,  as  the  Hebrew  Rebhiang  or 
two  horizontal  points  placed  over  a word,  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  authorized  impreffions  of  the  Old  Teftame.nt; 
or,  at  leaf!;,  the  contents  prefixed  may  advertife  the  reader 
of  the  paffages  generally  allowed  to  affume  the  tone  and 
form  of  poetry.  Rule  twenty  fr/l.  Of  dark  paffages,  which 
exhibit  no  meaning  as  they  ftand  in  our  prefent  verfion,  an 
intelligible  rendering  lhould  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
found  criticifm.  Under  this  head  of  found  criticifm,  New- 
come  includes  that  which  is  conjectural,  the  fober  ufe  of 
which  he  frequently  recommends.  But  it  admits  of  doubt, 
whether  conjecture  can  ever  be  authorized  in  a tranflation 
which  is  intended  for  general  ufe  ; for  if  it  be  exercifed  on 
flight  occafions,  it  mult  be  in  fome  degree  fuperfluous ; if 
on  material  ones,  it  muft  ever  be  indecifive.  The  learned 
prelate,  however,  lays  down  the  following  canons  for  this 
kind  of  criticifm.  Never  fuppofe  that  the  text  is  corrupted 
without  the  moft  cogent  and  convincing  reafons.  Never 
have  recourfe  to  conjeftural  criticifm,  untilevery  otherfource 
has  been  tried  and  exhaufted.  Let  all  corrections  be  confid- 
ent with  the  text,  and  with  one  another.  Infert  no  correc- 
tion, however  plaufible  or  even  certain,  in  the  text,  without 
warning  the  reader,  and  diftinguifhing  it  by  a proper  note. 
For  other  inftruCtions,  more  immediately  defigned  for  the 
editor  of  fuch  a new  verfion,  we  refer  to  the  author  himfelf ; 
as  well  as  to  his  appendix,  for  a lift  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Bible,  together  with  an  account  of  the  libraries  public 
er  private,  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  Another  more 
complete  lift  of  this  kind  is  prefixed  to  bifhop  Wilfon’s  Bi- 
ble. See  Lewis’s  Tranflations  of  the  Bible,  8vo.  1739. 
Johnfon’s  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  feveral  Englifh  tranfla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  in  bifhop  Watfon’s  Collection  of  Theo- 
logical traCfs,  vol.  iii.  p.  60 — 100.  Newcome’s  Hiftorical 
View  of  the  Englifh  Biblical  TranfaCtions,  &c.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1792. 

Bibles,  Welch.  There  was  a Welch  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  confequence  of  a bill  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  The  aft  3'  Eliz.  c.  28.  reciting, 
that  in  Wales  the  people  were  popifhly  inclined,  and  very  ig- 
norant, put  the  direftion  of  this  work  into  the  hands  of  the 
bifliops  of  Hereford,  St.  David,  Bangor,  Landaff,  and  St. 
Afaph,  who  were  to  inipeft  the  tranflation,  and  take  care 
that  fuch  a number  fhould  be  printed  as  would  provide  every 
cathedral,  collegiate,  and  parifh-church,  and  chapel  of  eafe, 


within  their  refpeftive  diocefes,  where  Welch  tvas  commonly 
fpoken,  with  one  copy.  It  was  printed  in  folio,  in  J5S8. 
Another  verfion,  which  is  the  ftandard  tranflation  for  that 
language,  was  printed  in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry’s  Bible. 
An  imprefllon  of  this  was  printed  in  1690,  called  Bifhop 
Lloyd’s  Bible.  Thefe  were  in  folio.  The  firft  oftavo  im- 
preflion  of  the  Welch  Bible  was  made  in  1630. 

Bibles,  I rife.  The  New  Teftament  having  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Irifh  by  William  Daniel,  archbifhop  of  Tuarn, 
Bedell,  who  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Kilmore  and  Ar» 
dagh,  in  1629,  firft  procured  the  Old  Teftament  to  be  tranf- 
lated  by  one  King  ; but  the  tranflator  being  ignorant  of  the 
original  languages,  and  having  done  it  from  the  Englifh,  the 
bifhop  himfelf  revifed  and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew, 
the  Septuagint,  and  the  Italian  verfion  of  Diodati.  He  fup- 
ported  Mr.  King  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability,  whilfthe  was 
engaged  in  this  work;  and  when  the  tranflation  wasfinifhed, 
he  would  have  printed  it  in  his  own  houfe,  and  at  his  own 
charge,  if  the  troubles  in  Ireland  had  not  prevented  it. 
The  execution  of  his  benevoleut  defign  was  alfo  impeded  in 
confequence  of  the  notice  that  was  given  of  it  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  thought 
it  difgraceful  for  a nation  to  have  a Bible  publifhed,  which 
had  been  tranflated  by  fuch  a defpicable  perfon  as  King. 
However,  the  tranflation  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  afterwards,  viz.  in  1685,  printed  at  the  expence 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

Bibles,  Gaelic.  The  Bible  was  tranflated  and  publifhed 
by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Chriftian  know- 
ledge, in  the  Gaelic  language,  for  the  ufe  of  their  fchools* 
and  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands,  at  different  periods,  and 
in  detached  portions,  as  the  funds  of  the  fociety  allowed. 
In  1767,  the  New  Teftament  in  Gaelic  was  publifhed  by  it- 
felf ; and  in  various  fucceflive  years,  and  in  feparate  volumes, 
the  feveral  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  publifhed.  I11 
1 796,  the  firft  edition  of  the  NewTeftamentbeing  exhaufted, 
the  fociety  publifhed  another,  confifting  of  20,000  copies. 
And  as  fome  of  the  firft  printed  volumes  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment have  been  fo  much  reduced  in  number,  as  to  be  infuf- 
ficicnt  to  fupply  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Highlands  in 
general,  and  of  the  Society’s  own  fcliool  in  particular,  a new 
edition  of  20,000  copies  has  been  lately  undertaken  (in 
1803),  at  an  expence  of  2284I.  16s.  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary fubfeription.  An  aft  of  charity,  highly  important  and 
laudable,  as  the  perfons,  forwhofe  accommodation  it  is  de- 
figned, amount  to  no  lefs  than  335,000  ; of  whom,  it  is  com- 
puted, that  300,000  underftand  no  other  language  than  the 
Gaelic,  or  at  lead  cannot  comprehend  a book  written,  or  a 
continued  difeourfe  fpoken,  in  any  other. 

Bible-Doctors,  in  Ecclefafical  Hifory,  a denomination 
by  which  the  Schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies were  diftinguifhed,  who  made  the  Scriptures  the  chief 
fubjeft  of  their  ftudies,  and  text  of  their  leftures.  However, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  holy  Scriptures, 
together  with  thofe  who  ftudied  and  explained  them,  fell 
into  great  negleft  and  even  contempt.  The  Bible-Doftors 
were  flighted  as  men  of  little  learning  or  acumen  ; they  had 
few  fcholars,  and  were  not  allowed  an  apartment,  or  a fer- 
vant  to  attend  them,  01  even  a ftated  time  for  reading 
their  leftures,  in  any  of  the  famous  univerfities  of  Europe. 
The  illuftrious  Roger  Bacon  inveighed  very  bitterly  againft 
this  abufe ; and  his  excellent  friend,  Robert  Grouthead, 
biftiop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  a pathetic  letter  to  the  regents  in 
theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  on  this  fubjeft  ; ear- 
neftly  intreating  them  to  lay  the  foundations  of  theological 
learning  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  devote  the 
morning  hours  to  leftures  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

But 
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But  all  thefe  remonftrances  and  exhortations  had  little  or  no 
effedl. 

BIBLIA,or  Biblia  petraria,  in  a military  fenfe,  denotes 
a machine  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  throwing  Hones  or  darts. 

BIBLIANDER,  Theodore,  in  Biography,  whofe  true 
name  was  Bouchman , a learned  proteftant  divine,  was  born 
in  1504,  at  Bifchoffzell  near  St.  Gall,  in  Swifferland.  He 
officiated  as  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Zurich  from  1532  to 
1560,  when  he  was  declared  emeritus,  or  pad  fervice,  not 
becaufe  lie  was  incapable  of  executing  his  office,  but  be- 
caufe  he  had  advanced  opinions  that  deviated  from  the  ftatid- 
ard  of  orthodoxy  with  regard  to  the  dodtrine  of  predeftina- 
tion.  He  died  of  the  plague,  at  Zurich,  in  1564.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  and  publiffied, 
in  1550,  an  edition  of  the  Koran;  the  text  of  which, 
Bayle  fays,  he  corredled  by  a collation  of  the  Arabic  and 
Latin  copies  ; and  he  added  marginal  notes,  pointing  out 
and  refuting  its  abfurdities.  But  others  fay,  that  this  edi- 
tion is  faulty,  and  difpute  Bibliander’s  Ikill  in  the  oriental 
languages.  To  this  edition  he  fubjoined  the  lives  of  Maho- 
met and  his  fucceffors,  and  prefixed  an  apology,  by  way  of 
preface,  which  gave  great  offence  by  maintaining  the  lawful- 
nefs  and  utility  of  a free  perufal  of  books  adverfe  to  true  re- 
ligion. He  alfo  wrote  ieveral  other  books  on  theological 
TuDjedts,  fome  of  which  are  printed,  and  others  remain  in 
MS.  in  the  library  at  Zurich.  Ble  likewife  finiffied  the 
Bible  of  Leo  Juda,  called  the  “ Zurich  Bible,”  and  printed 
in  1543,  and  tranflated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin  the 
laft  8 chapters  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Job,  Ecclefiaftes,  the 
Canticles,  and  the  laft  48  Pfalms.  Gen.  Didt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA,  a branch  of  archaograph't-a , em- 
ployed in  the  judging  and  perufing  of  ancient  manuferipts, 
whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment.  The  fenfe 
of  it  is  now  extended,  and  it  iignifies  a work  intended  to 
give  information  concerning  the  ftrft,  or  belt  editions  of 
books  ; and  the  ways  of  feledting  and  diftinguifning  them 
properly.  In  ffiort,  it  is  ufed  for  a notitia , or  defeription  of 
printed  books,  either  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the 
times  when  printed,  or  of  the  fubjedl-matters.  In  which 
fenfe,  bibliographia  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  bibliotheca. 

Literary  journals  afford  alfo  a kind  of  bibliographia. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  the  Bible.  This  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  called  fortes  biblicte,  or  fortes  fanftorum. 
See  Sortes.  It  confifted  in  taking  pafiages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning  tilings 
future  ; as  in  Auguftin’s  tolle  et  lege.  It  was  much  ufed  at 
the  confecration  of  biffiops.  F.  J.  Davidius,  a Jefuit,  has 
publiffied  a bibliomancy,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Vc- 
ridicus  Chr'flianus. 

BIBLIOMANIA,  an  extravagant  paffion  for  books,  to 
a degree  of  madnefs  ; or  a defire  of  accumulating  them  be- 
yond all  reafon  and  neceffity. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  from  S\oe,  booh,  and  Snxv,  reper- 
tory, from  riQupj,  I lay  up,  properly  fignifies  a library,  or 
repofitory  of  books.  See  Library.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
compilation  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  a certain  fubjedt  ; 
or  a digeftion  of  all  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  it.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  have  hiftorical  bibliothecse,  as  that  of  Diodo- 
rus Siculus ; mythological  bibliothecae,  as  that  of  Apollo- 
dorus ; theological  and  facr^d  bibliothecte,  as  thofe  of  Ra- 
vanellus,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a catalogue  of  the  books 
in  a library  ; fuch  are  the  bibliotheca  Coiffmiana,  bibliotheca 
Cordefana,  bibliotheca  Thuanea,  bibliotheca  Bignoniana,  HUio- 
theca  du  Boifiana,  Sc c. 

L’Abbe  has  publiffied  a bibliotheca  of  bibliotheca , ora  ca- 
talogue of  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  written  bibliothecte, 


which  has  fince  been  continued  and  improved  under  another 
title  by  Teffier,  from  800  writers  to  the  number  of  no  lefs 
than  2500.  Schrammius  has  alfo  publiffied  a programma  on 
the  writers  of  theological  bibliothecae. 

Bibliotheca  is  a name  given  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  in  rei’pedt  of  their  excellency,  and 
fufficiency  for  the  ufes  of  the  Chriftian  life  ; and  it  is  alfo  a 
title  given  to  divers  journals,  or  periodical  accounts  in  French 
of  new  books. 

Bibliotheca  Patrum,  or  of  the  Fathers,  is  a collection 
of  the  writings  of  the  leffer  fathers,  printed  in  one  or  more 
volumes.  The  firft  of  this  kind  was  publiffied  at  Paris  by 
Marg,  delaBigne  in  1576. 

BIBLIOTHECA  RIAN,  a library  keeper,  otherwife 
called  librarian.  . 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  author  of  a bibliotheca,  or 
a catalogue  of  books. 

In  this  fenfe,  P.  L’ Abbe  has  given  a bibliotheca,  or  ca- 
talogue of  bibliothecarians.  Gefner,  Lipenius,  Struvius, 
Fabricius,  &c.  are  celebrated  bibliothecarians. 

BIBLIOTHEQUEMusicale.  See  Musical  Library. 

B1BLIS,,  in  Entomology,  a ipecies  of  Papilio,  with 
black  dentated  wings,  and  a band  of  fanguineous  fpots  on 
the  pofterior  ones.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  called 
papilio  hyperia  by  Cramer.  Gmelin.  Obf.  This  muft  not  be 
confounded  with  papilio.  biblis  of  Cramer,  which  is  a.  very 
different  infedt,  and  feems  to  be  a variety'  of  papilio pentheft lea 
of  Fabricius. 

Biblis  Fons,'m  Ancient  Geography,  a celebrated  fountain 
of  Ionia,  fituate  E.  S.  E.  of  Miletus.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Paufanias  and  Ovid. 

BIBLIST3,£/Z'/i/?tf,  anappellation  given  by  fome  Romiffi 
writers  to  thofe  who  profefs  to  adhere  to  Scripture  alone  as 
-the  foie  rule  of  faith,  exclulive  of  all  tradition  and  the  fup- 
pofed  authority  of  the  church.  In  which  fenfe,  all  proteft- 
ants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  biblifts.  Biblifts,  among  Chrift- 
ians,anfwernearly  to  Caraites  or  Textuaries  among  the  Jews. 
The  Chriftian  dodlors  were  divided,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  twelfth  century,  into  two  claffes ; viz.  the  biblicij-  and 
the  fcholaftics : the  former  were  called  doctors  of  the  f acred 
page,  becaufe  they  explained  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  in 
their  mannerby  thefacred  writings ; however, their  reputation 
declined,  and  the  fcholaftic  theology  prevailed  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean colleges  till  the  time  of  Luther.  See  Bible -DoElors. 

BIBLUS,  in  Botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  Egypt,  called 
alfo  papyrus  ; of  the  Ikin  whereof  the  ancient  Egyptians 
made  their  paper.  See  Papyrus,  and  Paper.. 

Hence  alfo  the  Greeks  gave  the  denomination  j3*£;\or  to 
books  made  of  it.  See  Bible. 

Bi  blu  s,in  Ancient  Geography ,a  river  in  theifland  of  Naxia. 

BIBONA,  a place  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the  route 
from  Burdigala  to  Segodum. 

BIBORA  River  and  Bay,  in  Geography,  lie  to  the 
eaft  of  Cartago  bay,  on  the  main  land  of  Honduras,  about 
N.  lat.  14'  20'.  W.  long.  83''’  45'. 

BIBRA,  Bebra,  or  Biebra,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  10  miles  weft  of 
Naumburg,  and  8 fouth  of  Querfurt. 

BIBRACTE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a citadel  of  the 
jEdui,  according  to  Strabo,  but  according  to  Crefar,  a for- 
tified town  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  which  was  large  and 
populous,  now  defolate  ; about  4 miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Autun,  and  called  Beurett,  Bevray,  and  Bray. 

BIBRAX,  Bievre,  a town  of  Belgica,  in  Gaul,  in  the 
country  of  the  Rhemi,  north-weft  of  Durocortorum.  This 
town  was  attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  other  Belgic  na- 
tions, becaufe  it  had  declared  for  Cxfar.  Cash  Bel.  Gal. 
1,  2.  C.  7. 
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"BIBRICH,  iu  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  NafTau 
Saarbruck  Ufingen,  3 miles  S.S.W.  of  Wifbaden. 

BIBROCI,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ancient  people  of 
Britain,  \rho  are  fuppofed  to  have  occupied  the  fouth-eaft- 
ern  part  of  Berkfhire,  from  the  Loaden  on  the  weft  to  the 
Thames  on  the  eaft.  Thefe  people  undoubtedly  came  from 
that  part  of  Gaul,  where  the  town  Bihrax  was  fituated,  and 
their  name  leads  us  to  the  difcovery  of  their  origin,  as  well 
as  of  the  place  of  their  refidence  in  this  i flan  cl.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  when  this  colony  of  the  Bibroci  left  their 
native  country,  and  fettled  in  Britain,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  long  before  Csefar’s  invafion,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, they  were  engaged  to  fubmit  by  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  their  friends  and  countrymen  in  Gaul.  As  the 
. Bibroci  were  but  a frnall  nation,  they  feem  to  have  been 
fubdned  by  fome  of  t.heir  neighbours  before  the  invafion  of 
Claudius,  and  therefore  they  are  no  further  mentioned  in 
hiftory.  The  name  of  the  hundred  of  Bray,  on  the  Thames, 
near  Maidenhead,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  name  of  thefe 
ancient  inhabitants  ; as  the  ancient  Bibradle,  in  France,  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bray. 

B1CALCARATUS,  in  Zoology,  afpecies  of  Pavo,  of 
a brown  colour,  with  the  head  flightly  crefted,  and  two  fpurs 
on  each  leg.  Gmelin.  Thisis^aiw  Chinenfis  of  Briffon  ; /’ 
epercnnier  of  Buffon  ; petit  paon  de  Malacca  of  Sonnerat ; 
feacock  pheafant  of  Edwards  ; and  Iris  peacock  of  Latham. 

This  fplendid  bird  is  a native  of  China  ; in  point  of  fize 
it  rather  exceeds  the  common  pheafant,  and  has  a blackilh 
bill,  with  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  red  from  the  nof- 
irils  ; the  irides  are  yellow  ; creft  fmall,  though  compofed  of 
fome  pretty  long  feathers,  and  of  a dull  brown  colour ; the 
face  js  naked  ; Tides  of  the  head  white  ; neck  brown,  ftriated 
acrofs  with  dufky  ; upper  parts  of  the  back',  fcapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  dull  brown,  dotted  with  pale  brown,  and  yel- 
Jowifli  ; and  near  the  end  of  each  feather  a rich  and  gloffy 
purple  fpot,  changeable  to  green,  to  blue,  or  gold,  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  ; lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump 
-brown,  fpotted  with  white,  and  body  beneath  brown,  ftri- 
ated tranfverfely  with  black  ; upper  tail  coverts  longer  than 
the  tail,  and  each  marked  with  a fine  purple  fpot  near  the 
end,  encircled  \\  ith  black  and  orange  ; legs  and  claws  brown. 
This  is  the  defcription  of  the  male.  The  female  is  one  third 
fmaller  ; head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  brown ; head  fmooth  ; 
feathers  on  the  upper  parts  marked  with  a dull  blue 
fpot,  encircled  with  dull  orange  ; and  the  legs  have  no 
fpurs. 

BICARI,  in  Geography , a river  of  Sicily,  which  runs 
into'  the  Termini,  2 miles  weft  of  Sclafani. 

8ICARINATA,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta, 
with  cornpreffed  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  carinated  above ; 
©ntheback  four  rows  of  carinated  fcales.  This  is  of  agreyifh 
colour,  and  inhabits  South  America  and  India.  Gmel.  &c. 

BICAUDALIS,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given  by 
fome  anatomifts  to  a mufcle  of  the  external  ear,  ufually  de- 
nominated the  retrahens , or  retrahcntes  auris,  which  fee. 

Bicaudalis,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Ostracion, 
of  a triangular  form,  with  two  fub-caudal  fpines,  and  ten 
rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  Gmelin.  There  is  a fuppofed  variety 
of  this  fifh  found  in  India,  and  defcribed  by  Artedi,  in  which 
the  body  is  entirely  covered  with  fpots  and  tubercles. 

BICE,  or  Bise,  among  Painters,  a blue  colour,  prepared 
from  the  lapis  Annenus,  formerly  brought  from  Armenia, 
but  now  from  the  filver  mines  in  Germany.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  179.  p.  26.  Doffie,  v.  i.  p.  95.  Bice  is  fmalt  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  by  levigation.  See  Smalt. 

The  word  comes  from  the  barbarous  Latin  bifus,  or  bifus  ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  from  the  French  bis,  grey,  griftus  ; whence 


bifus  panis.  Vide  Du-Cange,  doff.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  565. 
Skin.  Etym.  in  voc. 

Bice  bears  the  belt  body  of  all  bright  blues,  ufed  in  com. 
mo, n 'work  ; but  is  the  paleft  in  colour.  It  works  indiffer- 
ently well ; but  inclines  a little  to  be  fandy,  and  therefore 
requires  good  grinding  on  a very  hard  ftone,  and  fliould  be 
wafhed  before  it  is  ufed.  It  lies  beft  near  the  eye  of  any 
blue  now  in  ufe,  except  ultramarine.  Its  goodnefs  lies  in 
the  brightnefs  and  coolnefs.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  oil, 
a ad  more  frequently  in  water  colours  ; but  it  is  now  much 
out  of  ufe.  We  have  alfo  a green  bice,  made  of  the  blue, 
with  the  addition  of  orpiment  ; and  feveral  compofitions  cf 
indigo  and  verditer,  with  chalk  and  other  cheap  fubftances, 
are  fold  under  the  name  of  bice. 

Bice,  in  the  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos , the  name  of  one 
of  their  Calls,  proceeding  from  Brahma,  the  immediate 
agent  of  the  creation,  under  the  fupreme  power.  It  derives 
its  appellation  from  the  belly  or  thighs,  and  denotes  nourilh- 
ment,  and  it  was  deftined  by  its  founder  to  provide  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic. 

BICEPS,  from  bis  and  caput,  in  Anatomy , is  a name 
common  to  feveral  mufcles,  which  confift  of  two  diftinft 
portions,  called  heads.  Thofe  which  are  commonly  known 
at  prefent  by  that  appellation  are  the  following. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  The  longer  portion,  or  head,  of  this 
mufcle,  arifes  by  a tendon  from  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  fcapula  ; it  then  paffes  through  the  fhoulder 
joint,  and  defcends  in  the  groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
brachii,  afterwards  the  fleffiy  fibres  begin  to  be  attached  to 
it.  The  Ihorter  portion  arifes  tendinous  and  flefliy  from  the 
coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  in  common  with  the  cora- 
co-brachialis  mufcle  ; a little  below  the  middle  of  the  03 
brachii,  the  heads  unite  and  form  a bulky  mufcle,  the  fibres 
of  which  terminate  below  in  a ftrong  roundifh  tendon, 
which  is  inferted  into  a tubercle,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
radius,  at  that  part  which  is  next  to  the  ulna.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  lower  tendon  of  this  mufcle,  an  apo- 
neurofis  is  fent  off  from  it,  which  foon  expands  into  the 
fafcia  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  ufes  of  this  mufcle  are  numerous,  arid  the  confidera- 
tion  of  them  affords  a good  demonftration  of  the  impropriety 
of  denominating  a mufcle  from  any  fingle  office  which  it  may 
ferve,  as  it  tends  to  limit  our  ideas  of  its  utility.  The  adtion 
of  this  mufcle  tightens  the  fafcia  of  the  fore-arm  ; it  turns 
the  hand  fupine  ; it  bends  the  joint  of  the  elbow  ; it  raifes  the 
arm  towards  the  fhoulder  • and  occafionally  it  brings  the 
bones  of  the  fhoulder  to  the  arm. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.  The  long  portion,  or  head,  of  this 
mufcle  ariles,  in  common  with  the  iemi-tendinofus,  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium  ; the 
lhort  portion  arifes  from  the  linea  afpera  on  the  back  part  of 
thethigh-bone.  Thefe  two  portions  having  conjoined,  produce 
a ftrong  tendon  a little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris,  which  forms  the  outer  ham  firing,  and  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  or  head  of  the  fibula.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  bend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  when  it 
is  brought  into  that  fituation,  toturti  the  leg  outwards. 

BICESTER,  in  Geography,  a market-town  of  Oxford- 
fliire,  England,  is  fituated  in  a valley  on  the  banks  of  a 
fmall  river,  which  falls  into  the  Charwell,  at  Iflip.  It  is  a 
large  refpetftable  town,  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Market- 
end,  a parifh,  and  King’s-end,  a hamlet.  This  place  and  its 
vicinity  have  been  poffeffed  by  the  Romans,  as  its  name  im- 
pljcs  ; and  many  Roman  coins,  and  other  memorials  of  that 
pe'ople,  have  been  difcovcred  here  and  at  A Ice  Her,  or  Old 
Chefter,  at  different  times.  The  embankments  at  the  latter 
place  are  nearly  obliterated  by  the  plough  ; but  from  the 
name,  and  the  antiquities  that  have  been  found,  it  Teems  evi- 
dently 
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dcntly  to  have  been  a Roman  Ration.  “ Alchefler,  Al-cair, 
or  Cair-Alleft,”  lays  Dr.  Plott,  “was  a walled  town  that 
flood  in  the  north-eall  parts  of  Gxfordfiiire,  built,  as  maybe 
collected  from  many  probabilities,  by  Cains  Ailettus,  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  who,  by  flaying  his  dear  friend  and  em- 
peror Caraiuius,  obtained  the  foie  government  of  Britain.” 

The  Oxford  canal  paffes  through  Lower  Reyford,  near 
this  town,  and  conveys  many  articles-of  trade  to  and  from 
it.  Here  are  a large  weekly  market  on  Fridays,  and  fix  fairs 
annually,  be  fades  two  annual  marts  in  fpringand  autumn  for 
the  fale  of  (beep  and  cattle.  The  town  has  a well  eitabiifhed 
charity  fchool  for  30  boys;  and  a charity,  called  the  feoffees. 
This  is  endowed  with  lands,  of  about  1 zol.  yearly  rent,  which 
is  applied  towards  the  relief  of  decayed  tradefmen.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactory  of  this  town  is  common  flippers  ; and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  there  are  more  made  here  than  in  any  other 
town  in  England.  , Many  females  are  employed'  in  lace- 
making-. The  church  is  a large  handfome  building,  with  a 
lofty  tower,  and  ornamented  with  many  coftly  monuments. 
Here  is  a handfome  meeting-houfe  for  the  dilfenters.  The 
parifli  of  Market-end,  and  hamlet  of  Kings-end,  contain 
410  houfes  and  1946  inhabitants.  Plott’s  Pliftory  of  Ox- 
fordshire. Camden's  Britannia. 

BICHE,  Biche  de  Guiane,  in  Zoology,  a name  af- 
figned  by  one  French  writer  (des  March.  Voy. ) to  the 
Brafilian  mujk  of  Pennant,  mofchus  Americanus  of  Gmelin. 

Biche  des  Bois  is  alfo  the  name  of  cervus  Mexicanus 
(Gmel.)  in  Earner.  Fr.  equin.151. 

BICHET,  a corn  meafure,  containing  about  a Paris 
tninot,  chiefly  ufed  in  Burgundy  and  the  Lvonnois. 

Bichet  denotes  alfo  a certain  quantity  of  land,  as  mu.ch 
as  may  be  fown  by  a bichet  of  corn. 

BICHNI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Erivan,  30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Erivan. 

BiCHON,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Buffon  to 
carts  mel'ttaus  of  Ray. 

BICHONNOWY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Mohilef,  feated  on  the  Dnieper,  32  miles 
fouth  of  Mohilef.  N.  lat.  530  20'.  E.  long.  30°  50'. 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  diftrifts  of  the  government,  called  aifo 
Staroi  Bykhof,  or  Biechov  Starov. 

BICINCTA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Apis,  de- 
fcribed  by  Schranck  Inf.  An  dr.  It  is  black  and  villous  ; 
mouth  and  abdomen  gloffy,  with  two  white  belts  on  the 
latter.  Inhabits  Upper  Auftria. 

Bicincta,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  of  a black  colour,, with 
a fpotfed  thorax,  and  two  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 
Admail  infect,  and  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Fa- 
brieius. 

Bicincta,  a fpecies  of  Tenthrf.do,  with  a black  body; 
belts  on  the  abdomen,  vent,  mouth,  and  ftianks  yellow. 
A native  of  Europe.  Fabricius.  Abdominal  yellow  belts 
two,  from  which  it  is  fpecifically  named  hc'inda. 

Bicincta,  a fpecies  of  Miisca  ( Syrphus),  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  black  ; antenna;  elongated  ; 
fides,  dots,  and  two  abdominal  belts  yellow.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  &c. 

Bicincta,  a fpecies  of  Scolia,  of  a black  colour,  and 
hairy ; abdomen  with  two  yellow  bands  ; wings  blueifh 
black.  A native  of  America.  Fabr.  Gmel.  & c.  This 
infedt  is  fphex  radula  of  Sulzer. 

BICINIUM,  from  bis  and  cano,  IJing,  in  Church  Mu- 
fic,  the  fmging  of  two,  either  together  or  alternately.  In 
which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  monody. 

BICKAGER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Norway,  70 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Drontheim. 

BICKANEER,  Bicaneer,  otBeykaneer,  a town  of 
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Hindooflan,  the  capital  of  a circaror  diflriA  of  the  fame  name 
in  Marwar,  the  north  divifion  of  Agimere.  This  country 
is  faddy  and  defert,  and  in  great  want  of  water.  Of  this 
country  little  is  known  ; it  is  governed  by  a jjajah,  and  in- 
habited by  Rajpoots.  The  town  is  fituated  about  42  miles 
weft  of  Nagore,  and  80  W.N.W.  of  Agimere.  N.  lat. 
27°  12'.  E.  long.  740. 

BICKERN  of  an  Anvil,  the  pike,  or  beak-iron. 

BICLINIUM,  from  bis  and  ;;A m,  bed,  in  Antiquity,  two 
beds  about  a table  ; or,  as  fome  fay,  rather  a bed  whereon 
two  perfons  lay  to  eat. 

BlCKERTON’s  Island,  in  Geography,  a name  given 
by  Capt.  Edwards,  in  1791,  to  an  ifland  in  the  South  fea, 
near  the  Friendly  iflands,  called  by  the  natives  Lattai,  and 
difcovered  by  Maurelle  in  1781.  It  coniills  chiefly  of  a 
vaft  conical  mountain,  the  fummit  of  which  appeared  to  be 
burnt,  but  the  fides  were  covered  with  trees  ; and  it  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a lower  border,  which  is  very  fertile,  and  affords, 
frefii  water.  This  ifland  fupplies  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas.. 
S.  lat.  1 8°  47'  20".  W.  long.  174  ’ 48'. 

BICOCCA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
near  which  the  French  were  defeated’  by  the  Imperialifts  in 
1552  ; 2 miles  N.  E.  of  Milan. 

BICOLOR,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Donax,  with 
an  ovate  fliell  marked  with  elevated  llrios,  which  decuffate  a 
few  tranfverfe  ones ; rufous,  with  a white  ray  on  one  fide. 
Gualt.  Gmel.  &c. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Pinna  found  in  the  Red  fea. 
This  kind  is  thin,  infledled  at  ihe  lateral  margin  ; yeliowifli, 
with  black  brown  rays,  and  a few  longitudinal  ftriis.  Chem- 
nitz. This  fnell  is  thorny,  elongated,  with  curved  ft  rise  at 
the, curved  margin  ; thelargeft  end  rotundated. 

Bicolor,  i a Entomology , a fpecies  of  Apis  that  inhabits 
Denmark.  The  thorax  villous  and  ferruginous  ; abdomen 
black  and  immaculate.  Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  is  alfo  an  Indian  fpecies  of  Apis,  of  a black 
GOiOur,  with  the  abdomen  hairy ; fulvous  above,  and 
fnowy-white  beneath.  Fabricius.  This  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  apis  centuncularis,  but  is  larger.  * 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Attelabus  found  in  Europe. 
It  is  of  a black  colour,  with  the  thorax  and  wing-cafes 
reddifli ; fcutel,  thighs,  and  fnanks  at  the  bafe,  and  tip 
black.  Linnaeus  F11.  Suec. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Buprestis,  with  pointed  wing- 
cafes,  of  a braffy-green  colour,  with  a yellow  fpot ; bread 
and  abdomen  yellow.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis,  of  a yellow  colour, 
with  half  of  the  wing-cafes  blue.  Thunberg.  Inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits  North 
America.  It  is  black  above,  and  ferruginous  beneath. 
Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  that  inhabits  Cayenne. 
This  is  ferruginous  ; thorax  with  two  fpines  and  tubercles  ; 
wing-cafes  beyond  the  middle,  with  the  abdomen  black, 
Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  of  a braffy-green 
above,  and  violaceous  beneath.  Fabricius,  Inhabits  Alex- 
andria. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Cercopis ),  of  a grifeous 
colour,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  i’anguineous. 
L inn.  Maf.  Leik.  A native  of  Europe. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus  ( Erotylus ). 
This  infePt  is  of  a black  colour,  and  braffy  above.  Fabric 
cius.  A native  o New  Holland. 

Bicolor,  * fpecies^  of  Curculio  found  in  America. 
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This  is  of  a black,  colour,  with  a rufous  thorax  and  wing- 
cafes.  Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Deemf.stf.s,  of  anoblongform 
and  black  colour  ; beneath  teftaceous  ; wing-cafes  flriated. 
Fabricius.  Inhabits  Germany. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Elater,  of  a brownifh  ferru- 
ginous colour;  head  and  thorax  brown  ; wing-cafes  Itriated. 
Inhabits  Europe.  Linn.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ( Locujla ,)  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus.  It  is  grifeous,  apterous,  with  the  hinder 
thighs  rufous  beneath. 

Bicolor,  an  African  fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  of  a fer- 
ruginous colour  ; tip  of  the  abdomen,  breall,  and  end  of 
the  upper  wings  black.  Gmel'in. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Lampvris  ( Pyrochroa ),  of  a 
fanguineous  colour,  with  the  pofterior  end  violaceous. 
Fabricius.  This  is  Cantharis  bicolor  of  Amoen,  acad.  It 
inhabits  America,  and  has  the  antennae  flattened. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Leptura,  of  a pale  ferruginous 
colour,  with  the  eyes,  wing-cafes,  wings,  and  upper  part 
ef  the  vent  black.  Swederus  Nov.  Aft.  Stockh. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Eeptura  ( Donacia ) that  inhabits 
Europe.  It  is  of'  a golden  colour,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,,  and  the  wing-cafes  green  ; the  latter  flriated  with 
impreffed  dots  ; pofterior  thighs  dentated.  Gmelin,  6c c. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Lytta,  of  a teftaceous  colour; 
wing-cafes  black  at  the  tip.  Geoffroy.  Inhabits  France. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Mordella,  defcribed  by  Forfter 
(Nov.  Inf.}.  It  is  of  a bl*:k  colour  ; wing-cafes  teftace- 
ous, with  the  tip  and  band  in  the  middle  black.  Very 
imall.  Inhabits  England. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Nitidula  found  in  Europe. 
This  infeft  is  ferruginous,  with  black  wing-cafes,  having  a 
•ferruginous  band  at  the  bafe,  and  a fpot  of  the  fame  colour 
near  the  apex.  Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Phal.ena  (Bombyx)  found  in 
Saxony.  The  wings  are  white,  with  a large  yellow  fpot, 
with  black  marks.  Fabricius. 

B i co lor,  ^a  fpecies  of  Scarabaius,  with  the  thorax  very 
{lightly  armed,  and  on  the  head  a Angle  tubercle;  wing- 
cafes  black  ; abdomen  rufous.  Fabricius. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Silpha,  of  a brown  colour,  with 
rufous  legs.  Linn.  &c.  A native  of  Europe. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Sp  hex  that  inhabits  New  Holland. 
This  is  of  a black  colour ; head,  abdomen  at  the  tip,  and 
wings  yellow  ; the  latter  brown  at  the  tin.  Gmel.  This 
infeft  was  fiift  defcribed  by  Fabricius  from  a fpecimen  in  the 
collection  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  under  the  fpecific  name  bico- 
lorata. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  St&phylinus,  of  a black  colour, 
with  the  antennae,  wing-cafes,  and  legs  ferruginous.  Linn. 
A native  of  Europe. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  of  a blueifh  black, 
with  the  abdomen  and  bafe  of  the  wings  yellow  ; a band  of 
black.  Schranch.  Inhabits  Auftria. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Vespa  that  inhabits  China  ; and 
in  fize  and  appearance  refembles  the  common  wafp.  It  is 
yellowifh  ; antennte  above,  crown,  thorax,  and  vent  brown. 
Fabricius,  See. 

Bicolor,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Gobius,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  all 
the  fins  black.  Briin.  pife. 

BicoL«R,in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Alcedo,  of  a green 
colour,  and  golden  rufous  beneath  ; a black  and  white  waved 
band  on  the  breall  ; wings  and  tail  Tpotted  with  white. 
Gmelin.  This  bird  is  a native  of  Cayenne.  Buffon  calls  it 
Martin  ptchiur  vert  et  roux  dc  Cayenne;  pl.enl.j  and  Latham 
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the  rufous  and  green  kingffher.  Length  eight  inches  ; bill 
black  ; legs  reddifh  ; breall  of  the  female  not  banded. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Fringilla,  that  inhabits  the 
woods  of  Jamaica  and  Bahama  illands,  and  is  called  by 
Englilh  writers  th z Bahama  fparrow.  The  head  and  breaft 
are  black  ; back,  wings,  and  tail,  greenifti.  Gmelin.  The 
length  of  this  bird  is  four  inches  ; its  note  very  mono- 
tonous. Briffon  calls  it  Chlorts  Bahamenjis ; and  Buffon 
V erdinere. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Lanius,  of  a blue  colour  ; white 
beneath  ; frontlet  black.  Linn.  &c.  This  is  Loxia  Mada- 
gafearina  of  Finn.  Syft.  Nat.  edit.  12;  Lanius  Madagaf- 
earienjis  ceruleus  of  Briffon  ; Pie-griefche  bleu  de  Madagascar 
of  Buffon;  and  Blue  Jhrihe  of  Latham.  It  is  about  .fix 
inches  and  a half  In  length,  and,  as  the  fynonyms  imply,  is 
a native  of  Madagafcar. 

The  bill,  head,  margin  of  the  quill-feathers,  two  middle 
tail-feathers,  and  exterior  margin  oi  the  four  next  blue  ; legs 
and  claws  black.  Female,  fordid  white  beneath. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Loxia  found  in  the  Faff  Indies. 
Gmelin  very  briefly  deferibes  it  as  being  of  a fufeous  colour, 
and  red  beneath.  This  is  Fringilla  rubra  minor  o{  Briffon  ; 
Brunor  of  Buffon  ; Li  tie  brown  bulfnch  of  Edwards  ; and 
Orange-breajled grojbeak  of  Latham.  There  is  hkewife  a 
variety  of  this  kind  of  a brownifh  colour,  white  beneath, 
and  chin  inclining  to  brownifh.  About  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length  ; bill  whitifh  ; legs  fulcous. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Muscicapa,  of  a black  colour; 
frontffpace  round  the  eyes, throat, rump,  fpurious  wings, band 
on  the  greater  wing-coverts,  tip  of  the  tail,  and  under  parts 
of  the  body,  white.  Gmelin.  Buffon  calls  this  Gole  mouche 
a ventre  llanc  de  Cayenne  ; and  Edwards  and  Latham  Black 
and  white  fly-catcher.  A variety  of  this  bird  is  white,  except 
the  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  neck,  rump,  wings,  and  tail, 
bill, and  legs,  which  are  black.  The  female  is  of  an  uniform 
grey  colour.  Inhabits  the  moift  meadows  of  Guiana. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Picus,  called  by  Latham,  after 
Buffon,  the  Encenada  woodpecker  ; Epeiche  ou  picvarie.de 
Encenada,  Buffon.  This  is  varied  with  greyifh  and  white  ; 
head  crefted,  white  on  the  Tides;  quill-feathers  brown,  fpotted 
with  white.  Gmelin,  &c. 

The  length  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  about'fix  inches  ; bill 
lead  colour;  irides  white  ; plumage  brownifh-grey  and  white 
finely  blended  ; above,  the  colours  are  intermixed  tranf- 
verfely,  and  beneath  in  a perpendicular  direftion  ; creft  on 
the  fides  intermixed  with  crimfon  ; fides  of  the  head  white, 
verging  to  brown  ; legs  lead  colour.  The  female  has  no 
creft,  and  is  entirely  brown. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Trochilus,  of  a fmaragdine- 
golden  colour,  with  the  head  and  throat  blue.  Gmelin. 
This  is  of  the  middle  fize,  and  inhabits  Guadaloupe.  It  is 
Colibri  Nr.  2.  of  Fermin.  Surin.  ; Saphir-emeraude  of  Buffon  ; 
and  Sapphire  and  emerald  humming-bird  of  Latham. 

Bicolor,  a fpecies  of  Turdus,  of  a brown  colour, 
tinged  with  green  ; abdomen  and  vent  white.  This  inhabits 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  is  ten  inches  long.  Buffon 
calls  it  Merle  Iruti  du  cap  de  bonne  efpcrance ; and  Latham 
the  IVhite-rumped  thrujh. 

BICOLOR  A,  in  Entomology , an  African  fpecies  of 
Phal.ena  (Nottua).  Wings  yellow,  with  a broad  brown 
pofterior  margin. 

BICOLORATA,  a fpecies  of  Phaljena  ( Geomctra ) 
with  the  wings  blueifli  and  flriated ; anterior  black  at 
the  tip,  aud  fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  Surinam. 
•Cramer,  & c. 

Bicolorata,  a fpecies  of  Scarabaf.us  ( Melolontha ) 
found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  glabrous  green, 
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beneath  teftaceous,  legs  tipped  with  gold.  Fabricius, 
Sec. 

Bicolorata,  a fpecies  of  Phal.'ena  ( Geomctra ) with 
blueiih  ftriated  wings  ; firft  pair  black  at  the  tips,  with 
white  fpots.  A large  infedl,  and  inhabits  Surinam.  Fa- 
brieius. 

BICORDATA,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Ranatrn ),  with 
black  wing-cafes,  both,  iides,  and  line  in  the  middie,  with 
the  legs  yellow.  Scopoli.  Inhabits  Carniola,  on  the  nut- 
tree. 

BICORD ATUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of 
Echinus,  having  the  crown  doubled.  I,efke  apud  Klein, 
Sec. 

BICORNE  Os,  in  Anatomy,  is  a name  which  has  been 
given  to  the  os  hyoides. 

BICORNES,  from  bis,  and  cornu , horn,  in  Botany,  plants 
vrhofe  anthene  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The  term 
likewife  expreffes  an  order  of  plants  of  the  Flagmen ta  Me- 
thod’. Naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 

BICORNIGER,  in  Mythology,  an  appellation  of  Bac- 
chus, who  is  fometimes  reprefented  with  horns,  as  fymbols  oi 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  of  the  virtue  which  he  imparts  to 
Wine.  The  Arabians  gave  this  name  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
either  to  exprefs  his  having  added  the  eallern  to  the  weftern 
empire,  or  in  allulion  to  medals  on  which  he  is  repre- 
fented with  horns,  under  a pretence  that  he  was  the  fou  of 
Ammon. 

BICORNIS,  Musculus,  in  Anatomy,  is  an  appellation 
formerly  given  to  thofe  mufcles  ufually  denominated  Fxten- 
fores  carpi  radialcs  ; which  fee. 

Bicornis,  or  Ti  icornis pollicis  manus,  are  terms  formerly 
applied  to  deiignate  the  three  extenfor  mufcles  of  the 
thumb. 

Bicornis,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarab^eus,  with 
two  horns  on  the  thorax  ; a recurved,  fingle-toothed  horn  on 
the  head,  and  rufous  wing-cafes.  Aubert.  Jablonlky.  In- 
habits South  America  ; of  a middle  fize  among  the  horned 
kind  of  Scarabaei. 

Bicornis,  a fpecies  of  Eli  spa,  with  peftinated  antennae  ; 
thorax  and  wing-cafes  braffy-grten  ; head  two-horned.  In- 
habits North  America.  Fabricius. 

Bicornis',  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  with  acutely  dentated 
thighs,  and  two  teeth  on  the  head.  Fabricius.  Inhabits 
New  Zealand,  and  is  varied  with  brown  and  cinereous. 

Bicorn  is,  a fpecies  of  Cassida  that  inhabits  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  of  a cyaneous  blue  colour,  with  a truncated  fpine 
on  the  anterior  angle  of  the  wing-cafes.  Linn.  Fabr. 
&c. 

Bicornis,  a fpecies  of  Mantis,  found  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  it  is  laid  alfo  in  India.  The  thorax  is  fmooth  ; 
head  bipartite  and  fubulate.  Linn.  Sec.  The  legs  are 
unarmed. 

Bicornis,  a fpecies  of  Apis,  with  two  horns  in  front ; 
head  black;  abdomen  hirfute  and  rufous.  A native  of  Eu- 
rope. Fabricius. 

"Bicornis,  a fpecies  of  AranEA,  with  two  horns  on 
the  abdomen,  Lepechin.  it.  Found  in  the  woods  of  Si- 
beria, 

Bicornis,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  PlAnaria, 
with  an  ovate-lanceolate  body  obtufe  at  both  ends,  of  a greyifh 
aih-colour,  dotted  with  black  ; and  two  very  fhort  divergent 
tubes  on  the  fore-part.  Gmelin,  This  is  Fafciola  punctata 
of  Pallas. 

Bicornis,  a fpfeies  of  Actin,ia,  found  in  the  North  fea. 
This  kindis  hemifpheiical-oval,  and  glabtous  with  two  horns. 
, Mid • Zool.  Dan. 

BICORPO.REA  figna,  from  his,  and  corpus,  lady,  in 
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AJlronomy,  thofe  figns  of  the  zodiac  which  have  two  bodies, 
or  confift  of  two  figures.  Such  are  gemini,  or  the  twins  ; 
alfo  pifees,  or  iagittarius,  con  lifting  of  a man  and  a horfe. 

BICOSTELLA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  PhaU/F.na 
(Tinea)  found  in  Europe.  This  is  cinereous,  with,  a brown 
ftripe  on  the  anterior  wings  ; feelers  advanced ; antennse 
downy.  Linn.  Fabr.  Sec. 

BICQUELY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place. of  a canton,  in  the 
diltririt  of  Toul,  league  fouth  of  Toul. 

BICUCULLATA,  in  Botany.  See  Fu  MARIA. 
13ICUSPIDES,  dentes  mo/ares,  in  Anatomy,  are  the  two 
{mail  grinders,  which  are  next  the  front  teeth.  See 
Teeth. 

BIDA  Colonta,  Bleeda,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  fituated  in  the  in- 
terior part  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  S.W.  of  Iconium.  See 
Blef.da. 

BIDACEIE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  di Uriel  of  Ullaritz,  5 leagues  eaft  of  Bayonne.  Phe 
town  contains  2,017  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  9,706.  Its 
territorial extentis  2i2\  kiliometres,  and  it  has  9 communes. 
N.  lat.  41°  31'.  W.  long.  io°. 

BIDAL,  or  Bidale,  in  our  Ancient  Cujloms,  denotes  the 
invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor  man’s  houfe, 
who,  in  confideration  hereof,  expects  fome  contribution  for 
his  relief.  See  Ale. 

BIDALDI,an  ancient  kind  of  foot-foldiers mentioned  by 
the  French  hiltorians,  armed  with  two  darts.. 

Hence  the  origin  of  the  word,  which  feemstobeacorruption 
for  “ bidardi,”  or  “ a binis  dardis.”  They  are  alfo  called 
lidarii,  bidaus , bideaux,  bidauts,  and pitauts. 

BIDASSOA,  or  Vidasoa,  in  Geography,  a river  which 
rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay  between 
Andayeand  Fontarabia,  feparating  France  from  Spain.  This 
river  was  for  a long  time  a fubject  of  difpute  between  France 
and  Spain,  each  country  layingan  exclufive  claim  to  it ; but  m 
the  15th  century  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain,  agreed,  that  it  fiiould  be  common  between  the  two 
nations,  and  that  the  duties  paid  by  thole  who  pafs  from 
Spain  to  France  fnould  belong  to  the  latter,  and  of  thole 
who  pafs  the  contrary  way  to  the  former.  Buffon  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  this  river  have  ears  cf 
an  uncommon  fize. 

BTDBURG,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  containing  two  pavifh  churche  , and  a. 
convent ; 1 1 leagues  N.N.E.  of  Luxemburg. 

BIDDEFORD,  or  Bideford,  an  ancient  fea-port, 
market,  and  borough  town  of  Devon Pnire,  England,  is 
fituated  near  the  ioutbern  coaft  on  the  eaftern  ar.d  v.  eitern 
banks  of  the  river  Torridge,  which  is  of  conliderable  breadth 
here,  and  at  fpring  tides  rifes  to  the  heigl-t  of  eignteen 
feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a deep  eminence,  and  riiany  of  the  houfes  being  compofed 
of  timber,  brick,  cobb,  or  mud  walls,  prefent  rati.er  a poor 
appearance.  Bideford  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed  m tlie 
Domefday  furvey,but  foon  after  the  conqueft  it  was  bellowed 
with  Kilhampton  in  Cornwall,  on  Richard  de  GrenavilL,  a 
Norman  knight,  who  accompanied  the  conqueror  into  Lug- 
land,  and  was  ancellor  to  the  illuftno.es  family  oi  the  Gran- 
villes,  who  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  continued  pro- 
prietors of  the  lordfhip.  Some  of  this  family  have  greatly 
fignalized  themfelves  in  the  public  events  of  England;  and 
the  names  of  two,  fir  Richard  Granville  and  fir  Beval  Gran- 
ville, are  honourably  noticed  in  the  hiftorical  annals  or  this 
country.  This  town,  though  deferibed  as  a borough  in  a 
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charter  of  Edward  I.  and  afterwards  reprefented  in  feveral 
parliaments,  feems  io  have  been  greatly  reduced  at  the  time 
when  I j eland  vifited  it,  for  he  merely  mentions  the  river  and 
the  bridge.  Camden,  however,  fpeaks  of  it  as  “ remarkable 
for  its  populoufnefs.”  At  the  time  of  the  latter  antiquary. 
Bideford  affumed  a commercial  confequence,  and  carried 
on  fome  trade  with  America  and  Newfoundland.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  it  a charter  of  incorporation,  which  veiled 
the  government  in  a mayor,  five  aldermen,  feven  capital  bur- 
geffes-  a recorder,  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace. 
By  this  charter  the  inhabitants  are  empowered  to  hold  a 
weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Another  charter  was 
however  obtained  in  1610,  which  confirmed  the  former,  and 
granted  the  townfnaen  fome  additional  powers  and  liberties. 
The  patronage  andrefidence  of  fir  Richard  Granville  and  fir 
Waiter  Raleigh  proved  highly  favourable  to  Bideiord  ; for 
after  thefe  worthy  knights  had  difcovered  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, they  returned  to,  and  fettled  here.  In  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  declared  themfelves 
very  early  in  favour  of  the  parliament  ; but  their  fuccefs  did 
not  prove  equal  to  their  zeal,  for  in  attempting  to  relieve 
Exeter,  they  experienced  a fevere  and  total  defeat,  and  im- 
mediately refigned  Bideford,  Barnftaple,  and  their  appen- 
dages, to  the  royaiifis. 

In  the  year  1646,  Bideford  was  ravaged  by  a plague, 
which  appears  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  landing  of 
a cargo  ef  Spanifh  wool:  an  article  which  at  that  period  con- 
ftituted  a principal  part  of  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  cre- 
dulity and  fuperllition  that  characterized  the  Englifh  in  the 
feventeenth  centuryareftrikinglyexemplifiedby  an  occurrence 
which  happened  here  in  1682.  Three  poor  females  were  ac- 
cufed  of  witchcraft,  and  fo  diredlandpofitive  was  the  evidence 
adduced  againft  them,  at  feveral  examinations  before  the 
magiftrates,  that  they  were  committed  to  Exeter  gaol, 
and  foon  afterwards  tried,  and  executed  for  their  alleged 
crime. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  export  trade  of 
Bideford  to  Newfoundland  was  fo  confiderable,  thatonly  two 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom  employed  an  equal  number  of 
vefiels,  and  in  the  export  trade  only  one  port  excelled  it. 
During  the  unwife  adminiftration,  and  injurious  warsof  queen 
Anne’s  reign,  thefe  commercial  tranfaCtions  materially  fuf- 
fered,  and  the  French  privateers  obtained  fo  many  valuable 
prizes  from  Bideford  bay,  that  it  wasemphatically  termed  the 
Golden  hay.  The  number  of  vefiels  now  belonging  to  this 
port  is  almofl  one  hundred;  thefe  vary  in  burthen  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  culm  ; in  the  exporta- 
tion of  oak  bark  to  Ireland  and  Scotland ; in  the  herring 
trade,  and  in  the  importation  of  fifh  from  Newfoundland. 
The  quay  is  conveniently  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  body  of  thfe  water  at  high  tides  will  bring  up 
vcffvls  of  500  tons  burthen.  The  chief  manufacture  of  this 
place  is  that  of  coarfe  brown  earthenware,  which  is  made 
with  clay  brought  from  Fremington  near  Barnllaple.  The 
price  of  this  is  only  two  fhillings  and  fixpence  per  ton.  The 
bridge  at  Bideford,  built  of  flone, ' eonfifls  of  twenty-four 
irregular  arches,  and  was  conflruCled  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  677  feet  in  length,  and  was  con- 
ilruCted  at  the  expence  of  fir  Theobald  Granville,  knt.  and  at 
the  infligation  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  grantedindul- 
gences  to  inch  pet-fons  as  gave  money  in  aidof  the  work.  The 
church,  a fpacious  building,  was  ereCled  in  the  form  of  a 
erofs  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A houfe 
of  induftry  has  lately  been  ereCled  here  ; and  a free  fchool, 
md  free  grammar  fchool  are  ranked  among  the  charitable 
foundations  of  the  town.  The  market-place  is  fpacious,  and 


the  town-hall  is  a large  convenient  building  with  two  pvifonS 
beneath  it.  In  the  parifh  cf  Bideford  are  6c6  houfes  and 
2987  inhabitants.  This  town  is  21 1 miles  S.W.  from 
London. 

Thomas  Stucley,  a defeepdant  cf  the  celebrated  chaplain 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a native  of  Bideford,  and  was  d.llin- 
guifhed  for  many  eccentricities  of  character.  John  Sneb- 
beare  M.D.  an  author  of  fome  eminence,  was  alfo  born  here 
in  the  year  1709. 

About  five  miles  eaft  of  this  town  is  Tawflock,  the  feat  of 
fir  Bourehier  Wrey,  Bart.  This  place  is  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent authors  as  remarkable  .for  embracing  at  one  view 
“ the  bell  manor,  bell  manfion,  finefl  church,  and  richeft 
redlory  in  the  county.”  Bifhop’s  Tawton,  near  Tawflock, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  feat  of  the  bifhop  of  this  diocefe, 
Watkins’s  Hiftory  of  Bideford.  Maton’s  Tour  through  the 
weflern  Counties.  Prince’s  Worthies  of  Devoufnire.  Beau- 
ties of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iv. 

Biddeford,  a port  of  entry 'and  poll -town  of  America, 
in  York  county,  and  dillriCt  of  Mayne,  on  the  fouth-wefl  fide 
of  Saco'river,  on  the  fea-coa(l,  14  miles  S.  W.  from  Port- 
land, 24-N.E.  from  York,  and  105  from  Bofton.  It  con- 
tains 1018  inhabitants,  and  the  county-courts  are  held  here 
and  at  York.  N.  lat  430  26'.  W.  long.  70°  25'.  The  bay 
of  Biddeford  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saco,  and  has 
Black  point  for  the  N-E.  point,  and  cape  Porpoife  for  the 
S.W.  point. 

BIDDING,  is  ufed  for  proclaiming  or  notifying  ; alfo  for 
offering  a price  for  goods  put  up  by  au&ion. 

Bidding  of  the  leads , a charge  or  warning  which  the 
parifh  priefl  gave  to  his  parifhioners  at  certain  fpecial  times, 
to  fay  fo  many  paier-nofters,  See.  on  their  beads. 

Bifhop  Burnet  (Hill.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  20.)  has  preferved 
the  form,  as  it  was  in  ufe  before  the  reformation,  which  was 
this:  after  the  preacher  had  named  and  opened  his  text,  he 
called  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  telling  them  what 
they  were  to  pray  for;  “ Ye  {hall  pray t, fays  he)  for  the  king, 
for  the  pope,  for  the  holy  catholic  church,  See.”  When  this 
was  done,  all  the  peopb  faid  their  beads  in  a general  filence, 
and  the  minifler  kneeled  down  and  likewife  faid  his  : they 
were  to  fay  a pater-nofler,  an  ave-maria,  Deus  mifereatur 
noflri,  domine  falvum  fac  regem,  gloria  patri,  See.,  and  then 
the  fermon  proceeded. 

BIDDLE,  John,  in  Biography,  a diftinguifhed  perfon 
among  the  Socinians,  and  reckeond  the  father  of  the  Englifh 
feet  bearing  this  denomination,  and  lately  affuming  that  of 
Unitarians,  was  born  at  Wotton-under-Edge  in  Glouceflei- 
fhire,  in  1615  ; and  after  a previous  grammatical  education, 
in  the  courfe  of  . which  he  exhibited  fpecimens  of  his  talents 
and  improvement,  admitted,  in  1632,  a Undent  of  Mag- 
dalen-Hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Here  he  acquired 
great  reputation  for  learning  and  prudence,  both  as  a flu- 
dent  and  a tutor:  and  having  taken  his  degrees  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  ia  1638,  and  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1641,  he  was, 
in  this  latter  year,  recommended  by  the  principal  perfons  in 
the  univerfity  to  the  magiftrates  of  Gloucefter,  and  appointed 
by  them  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  in 
that  city.  In  this  office  he  completely  anfwered  the  expect- 
ations of  his  conllituents,  and  gave  great  fatisfadion  to  the 
parents  of  the  young  perfons  who  were  entrufted  to  his  care. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  without  moleftation,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  fituation  ; for  he  was  led,  by  a diligent  ftudy 
of  the  feriptures,  to  adopt  notions  that  were  deemed  hereti- 
cal, concerning  the  Trinity,  and  more  particularly  to  deny 
the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Failing  to  give  fatisfadlion 
to  the  magiftrates,  before  whom  he  was  fummoned,  by  his 
confeffion  in  1644,  he  drew  up  a more  explicit  account  and 
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defence  of  his  fentiments  on  this  fubjeft  in  a traft,  entitled 
“ Twelve  arguments,  drawn  out  of  the  fcriptures,  wherein 
the  commonly  received  opinion  touching  the  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully  refuted.'”  A copy  of  this 
treatiie,  which  he  had  fhewn  to  fome  of  his  friends,  having 
been,  by  the  treachery  of  an  acquaintance,  delivered  to  the 
magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  to  the  parliament  committee 
then  refiding  there,  he  was  committed,  in  December  1645, 
to  the  common  gaol.  He  was  releafed,  however,  on  giv- 
ing fecurity  for  his  appearance  when  called  for.  Six  months 
lifter  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  was  fummoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  parliament  at  Wefiminfter,  and  examined 
by  a committee.  As  he  freely  profeffed  his  difbelief  of  the 
commonly  rec  ived  opinion  concerning  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  one  of  the 
officers,  and  kept  in  that  Hate  of  reftraint  for  five  years. 
In  the  meanwhile,  his  book,  entitled  “ Twelve  arguments, 
,&c.”  was  publifhed,  and  being  declared  blafphemous  againll 
the  divinity  of  Chrift,  the  houfe,  in  1647,  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  In  the  following  year, 
the  author,  peril iling  in  his  opinions,  and  avowing  his  lenfe 
of  their  importance,  publifhed  two  other  trafts  of  a fimilar 
nature  ; one  entitled,  “ A confeffion  of  Faith  touching  the 
holv  Trinity,  according  to  the  fcripture;”  and  another  en- 
titled, “The  teltimonies  of  Irenaeus,  Juftin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,”  and  of  feveral  other  early  writers,  relating  to  the 
fame  fubjeft.  Thefe  books  excited  an  alarm,  and  were  the 
means  of  procuring  a fevere  ordinance  of  parliament,  iffued 
in  May  1648,  at  the  felicitation  of  the  Affembly  of  divines, 
who  ailed  in  this  inftance  in  a manner  that  entails  difgrace 
on  their  memory,  and  denouncing  the  penalty  of  death 
sgainft  thofe  who  held  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  that  were 
eftablifhed  refpefting  the  Trinity,  and  fome  other  doftrines, 
accounted  blaiphemies  and  herenes  ; and  fevere  penalties  on 
thofe  who  differed  in  lelfer  matters.  By  this  infamous  and 
execrable  decree  the  fate  of  Biddle  feemed  to  be  inevitable. 
But  he  efcaped  in  confequence  of  a diffenfion  in  parliament, 
fupported  by  a party  in  the  army,  to  whofe  cafe  this  or- 
dinance would  have  extended.  After  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  Independents  acquired  influence,  and  introduced  a kind 
of  general  toleration,  under  which  Biddle  was  allowed  to  go 
to  Staffordfhire,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  who,  at  his  death,  left  him  a legacy. 
From  this  retired  afylum,  however,  he  was  remanded  by 
prefident  Bradfhaw  to  clofer  confinement,  in  which  ftate  he 
continued  for  feveral  years,  under  an  imputation  of  blai- 
phemy  and  herefy,  which  deprived  him  of  all  Society,  and 
reduced  him  to  fuch  lamentable  indigence,  that  his  whole 
fupport  for  a confiderable  time  was  a draught  of  milk  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  only  divine  who  vilited  him,  during 
this  period,  was  Mr.  Peter  Gunning,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Ely.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  obtained  temporary  relief 
by  being  employed  in  correfting  the  prefs  for  a Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  printed  in  London  by  Roger  Daniel ; and  in 
1651,  he  regained  his  liberty  by  the  general  aft  of  oblivion, 
publifhed  by  the  parliament  in  this  year.  Of  this  liberty  he 
availed  himfelf,  by  inflituting  a Sunday’s  lefture  for  reading 
and  expounding  the  fcripture,  and  thus  propagating  his 
opinions.  The  Prefbyterian  minifters  were  rendered  uneafy 
by  his  zeal  and  fuccefs,  more  efpeeially  as  they  could  derive 
no  affiftance  for  reftraining  him  from  the  fecular  power. 
Not  fatisfied  with  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  diffemi- 
nating  his  fentiments  fronvthe  pulpit,  and  in  the  intercourfe 
of  private  friendfhip,  he  had  again  recourfe  to  the  prefs, 
and  in  1654,  publifhed  his  “ Twofold  Scripture  catechifm 
one  larger  and  more  comprehenfive,  and  the  other  more  brief, 
for  the  ufe  of  children.  For  this  publication  he  was  called 
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to  the  bar  of  Cromwell’s  parliament,  and  committed  to  the 
Gate-houfe,  where  he  was  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  the  accefs  of  any  viator  ; and  his  books  were  alio  or- 
dered to  be  burnt.  Although  a bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament for  puniihing  him,  he  obtained  his  liberty  after  fix 
months’  confinement,  by  due  courle  of  law.  Some  time 
after,  he  had  a difpute  with  a baptiil  teacher  ; in  the  courfe 
of  which  he  made  ufe  of  fome  expreffions,  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  Newgate,  and  tried  for  his  life  at  the  next 
feffions,  on  the  ordinance  above-mentioned.  On  this  occa- 
fion,  counftl  was  at  full  denied  him,  but  afterwards  granted, 
and  the  trial  deferred.  In  the  mean  while  Cromwell  inter- 
fered, and  difapprovmg  of  this  kind  of  intolerance,  con- 
tented himfelf  at  firft  with  retaining  him  in  prifon  ; but 
afterwards,  in  order  to  filence  the  clamours  and  petitions 
that  were  preferred  againfl:  him,  bani Hied  him  for  life  to  St. 
Mary’s  caffle  in  the  ifland  ol  Scilly,  affigning  him  an  an- 
nual fubfiitence  of  100  crowns.  In  this  place  of  exile  Biddle 
continued  three  years,  applying  himfelf  to  clofe  ftudy,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  the  Apocalypfe.  His  friends  at 
length  prevailed  with  Cromwell  to  recal  him  ; and  in  1658, 
as  no  charge  appeared  againfl:  him,  he  was  liberated.  He 
then  became  pallor  of  an  independent  fociety  in  London, 
and  propagated  his  opinions  without  rnoleilation,  till  the 
fear  of  the  prefbyterian  parliament  affembled  by  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  induced  him  to  re- 
tire into  the  country.  On  the  diflblution  of  that  parlia- 
ment, he  returned  to  his  former  ftation.  After  the  reitora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  h§  withdrew  from  public  fervice,  and 
exercifed  bis  miniilry  in  private  affembhes  with  his  feleft 
friends.  However,  in  June  1662,  their  meeting  was  dif- 
covered,  and  both  he  and  his  friends  were  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prifon  ; and  at  length,  by  procefs  of  law, 
each  of  his  hearers  was  fined  20I  and  Biddle  himfelf  iool. ; 
and  they  were  ordered  to  remain  in  prifon  till  thefe  fines 
were  paid.  The  clofe  confinement  and  foul  air  of  a prifon, 
within  five  weeks,  brought  upon  him  a diftemper,  which, 
terminated  his  life,  September  22,  1662,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age  : and  thus  was  his  death  haitened  by  the  intolerance 
which  perfecuted  him  during  the  greatell  part  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Biddle  poffefied  a confiderable  degree  of  learning  ; and 
with  the  Scriptures  he  was  fo  converfant,  that  he  could  re- 
peat the  New  Tettament  from  memory,  both  in  Englifh  and 
in  Greek,  as  far  as  the  4th  chapter  of  the  revelation  of  St. 
John.  He  poffefied  alfo,  with  this  retentivenefs  of  memory, 
powers  of  reafoning,  which  eminently  qualified  him  for  dif- 
lerninating  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  gaining  profelytes. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  di it ingui filed  by  his 
piety  and  devotion,  by  his  moderation  and  temperance,  by 
his  condefcenfion  and  benevolence,  and  by  his  irreproachable 
virtue.  As  he  differed  in  fome  refpefts  from  Socinus  and 
the  foreign  Unitarians,  his  followers  were  for  fome  time  de- 
nominated “ Biddellians but  the  name  did  not  fubfilb 
after  his  death.  Biog.  Brit.  Toulmin’s  Life  of  Biddle, 
in  Unitarian  tracts,  vol.  iv.  1791.  Neal’s  Hill,  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, vol.  ii.  p.  470,  4to. 

BIDDLES,  in  Geography ,,  a fettlement  on  a branch  of 
Licking  river,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  about  6 miles 
N.W.  from  Millers  on  the  N.E.  fide  of  the  fame  branch, 
and  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Lexington. 

BIDENS,  fo  named  from  the  feed  being  terminated  with 
two  teeth  or  awns,  in  Botany,  Lin.  gen.  n.  932.  Reich,  n, 
1012.  Schreb.  1267.  Tournef.  t.  262.  Juff.  188.  Dill. 
Eltli.  43.  47.  Gaertn.  t.  167.  Ceratocephalus.  Vaill.  Aft. 
Gall.  1720.  f.  47,  48,  49.  Clafs,  fyngenejla  polygamia 
tequalis.  Nat.  Qrd.  compofita  oppojltofolia.  Coryml'ifera,  Juff. 
Gen.  Char.  Calyx  common,  imbricate,  e reft  3 leaflets  often 

equal, 
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equal,  oblong,  channelled,  concave.  Cor.  compound,  uni- 
'form,  tubular;  corollules  hermaphrodite,  tubular.  Proper, 
one-petalled,  funnel-form  ; border  five-cleft,  ereft.  Siam. 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ; anther  cylindric,  tu- 
bular. Pift.  germ  oblong  ; Ryle  fimple,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ; fiigmas  two,  oblong,  reflex.  Per.  none  : calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds  folitary,  obtufe,  angular  ; down  with 
two  or  more  awns,  oblong,  ftraight,  acute,  rough-hooked 
backwards.  Rcc.  flat,  chaffy  ; chaffs  deciduous,  flattifh. 
ObJ\  In  moft  of  the  fpecies  an  expanding  five-leaved  calycle 
furrounds  the  compound  flowers.  V vbefi.ua  differs  from 

Bidens  only  in  having  a ray.  Sometimes  the  corolla  has  one 
or  two  radial  florets.  Reich. 

Eff.  char.  Cal.  imbricate.  Cor.  fometimes  but  feldom  with 
a flofcule  or  two  in  the  ray.  Seed  crowned  with  eredt, 
fcabrous  awns.  Recent,  chaffy. 

Species  I.  B.  tripartita , trifid  water-hemp-agrimeny, 
or  bur-marygold.  Lin.fp.pl.  1165.  Hudf.  355.  With. 
706.  Hull.  18 1.  Relh.  308.  fSibth.  248.  Abbot.  177. 
<11111.  Loud.  fafe.  4.  t.  57.  Smith.  FI.  Brit.  357.  1. 
'Verbelina  feu  cannabina  aquatica,  fiore  minus  pulchro, 
elatior  et  magis  frequens.  Ilaii  Synop.  187.  Eupatoriuin 
•cannabinum  feemina.  Ger.  em.  711.  B.  Conyza  pa- 
luflris,  fob  tripartite  divifis.  Loes.  pruff.  53.  ic.  10. 
“ Leaves  trifid,  calyxes  fomewhat  leafy,  feeds  erect.”  Root 
annual ; Item  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  oppofite, 
reddifh  branches,  patent,  leafy,  obtufely  quadrangular, 
furrowed  and  fmooth  ; leaves  oppofite,  fmooth,  deep  fer- 
rate, trifid  or  quinquefid  : flowers  terminating,  folitary, 

'fomewhat  ereft,  with  undivided  patent  leaves ; leaflets  of 
the  calyx  unequal,  plane,  fmooth,  ilreaked  with  brown ; the 
rlo fcules  uniform,  tubulofe,  yellow  ; feeds  comprefied,  two 
or  three  angled,  the  angles  backward  rough,  two  or  three 
awns,  terminating,  fomewhat  eredt,  yellow,  three-cornered, 
prickly  backward  ; the  chaffs  of  the  receptacle  refembling 
the  leaflets  of  the  calyx,  but  narrower.  It  is  frequent  in 
places  inundated,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ditches : flowers  in 
Auguft.  and  September.  This  plant  dyes  a deep  yellow  ; 
"for  which  purpofe  the  thread  or  yarn  muft  be  firfl  flceped 
in  alum  water,  then  dried  and  fleeped  in  a decodtion  of  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  the  decodtion.  As  by  a 
chemical  analyfis  it  is  found  to  poffefs  much  the  fame  qua- 
lities as  verbefina  acmella,  it  may  probably  have  the  fame 
good  efftdts  in  expelling  the  ftone  and  gravel.  2.  B.  mi- 
nima, nodding  bur-marygold.  Lin.  fp.  pi.  1165.  Reich. 
3,  703.  Hudf.  ed.  1.  310.  FI.  Dan.  t.  312.  Abbot. 
178.  With.  883.  y.  Curt,  Lond.  3.  55.  B.  tripartita.  0. 
Hudf.  355.  B.Cernua.  y.  Smith.  FI.  Br.  357.  Verbefir.a 
minima.  Dili,  in  Rai  Syn.  188.  t.  7.  f.  2.  Giff.  167. 

App.  66.  “ Leaves  lanceolate  feffile  ; flowers  and  feeds 

eredt.”  This  was  firfl  marked  by  Dillenius  for  a diftindl 
fpecies.  Haller  thought  it  to  be  no  more  than  a variety  of 
the  certiua,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all  our  Britifh 
botanifls.  Found  in  dried  marfhes.  3.  B.  nodijlora,  feffile - 
flowered  bidens.  Lin.  fpec.  1 165.  Dill.  elth.  t.  44.  f.  52. 
Reich.  3.  704.  “ Leaves  oblong,  quite  entire,  one-toothed, 

Hem  dichotomous,  flowers  folitary,  feffile.”  An  annual 
plant,  rifing  with  ftems  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  rourdifh, 
rough,  with  white  hairs,  purple  at  the  bale.  A native  of 
the  Fall  Indies  ; cultivated  at  Eltharn  by  Dr.  Sherard,  in 
1732.  4.  B.  tenella.  Lin.  Spec.  11 66.  Reich.  3.  704. 

Amoen.  6.  afr.  47.  “ Leavts  linear,  peduncles  capillary, 

calyxes  moftly  four-leaved,  feeds  eredl,  five-fold.”  Stem 
filiform,  purmifh,  fubtrichotomous,  fix  or  feven  inches  in 
height.  An  -annual,  and  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  5.  B.  cernua , drooping  water-hemp-agrimony,  or 
bur-marygold.  Sp.  pi.  1165.  Hudf.  356.  With.  7P5. 


Hall,  r S 1 . Relh.  309  Sibth.  248.  Abbot.  177.  Curt. 
Lond.  fafe.  3.  t.  55.  FI.  Dan.  t.  841.  Smith.  FI.  Brit. 
357.  2.  Pet.  herb.  t.  20.  f.  6.  Raii  hi  it.  361.  n.  2.  3. 
Verbefina  pulchnore  fiore  luteo.  Raii  fvn.  187.  Ranh, 
hifi.  v.  2.  1074.  Coreopfis  bidens.  Sp.pl.  1281.  Chry- 
fanthemum  cannabinum  bidens,  foliis  integris.  Morif.  lull. 
4.  6.  t.  5.  f.  22.  Eupatoriuin  cannabinum  chryfanthemum. 
Barrel,  ic.  t.  1209.  Conyza  paluftris,  foliis  ferratis.  Loes. 
pruff.  54.  t.  1 1.  “ Leaves  lanceolate,  item  clafping,  flowers 

nodding,  feeds  erect.”  Root  annual ; item  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  or  more,  upright,  branched,  a little  hairy, 
purplifh,  dotted  with  red,  round  at  bottom,  ftriated  at 
top,  with  branches  oppofite,  nearly  upright,  leaves  oppofite, 
moderately  connate,  undivided,  or  with  diftarit  feiratures. 
fpreading,  fmooth  on  both  fides ; peduncles  ftriated  ; flowers 
yellowifh-green,  finally  drooping,  generally  radiate  ; calyx 
confiding  of  about  feven  leaves,  finely  ferrate  at  the  edge, 
ribbed,  turning  back,  and  longer  than  the  corrolla  ; with 
eight  corolle-ts  in  the  circumference,  hermaphrodite,  like  the 
central  ones,  but  with  the  tube  more  tumid  and  dep, refled. 
In  places  overflowed  for  a long  time,  they  change  into  li- 
gulate  neutral  corollets ; receptacle  pyramidal,  four-cor- 
nered ; feeds  with  four  awns,  two  of  which  are  larger  ; the 
prickles  pointing  downwards.  This  flowers  a month  later 
than  the  tripartita ; and  in  this  ftate  has  a ftrong  fmell,  not 
very  difagreeable.  A native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Haller 
obferves,  that  coreopfis  bidens  of  Linnasus  differs  in  no  re- 
fpecl  from  B.  cernua,  except  in  having  radiate  florets  in  the 
circumference:  hence  Dr.  Stokes  concludes,  that  bidens  and 
coreopfis  form  one  genus.  Found  at  Litchingham  in  Norfolk, 
and  Tarporley  in  Chefhire  ; frequent  in  Ireland.  6.  E. 
frondofa,  finooth-ftalked  bidens.  Linn.  Spec.  1 166.  Gasrtn. 
iruft.  2.  412.  Reich.  3.  704.  Berkh.  diff.  t.  5.  f.  5. 
Chryfanthemum,  Sc c.  Mor.  hid.  3.  17.  f.  6.  t.  5.  f.  20. 
“ Leaves  pinnate,  ferrate,  marked  wirh  lines,  fmooth  ; 
feeds  erecl ; calyxes  leafy  ; item  polifhed.”  The  Item  riles 
about  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  horizontal  branches, 
from  the  ends  of  which  are  produced  clufters  of  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Canada,  where  it  is  often  a troublefome  weed.  It  was  cul- 
tivated by  Mr.  Miller  in  1752.  7.  B.  pilofa,  hairy  bidens, 

Lin.  Spec.  1166.  Syft.  732.  Reich.  3.  705.  Dill.  elth. 
t.  43.  f.  51.  Thunb.  jap.  307.  Lour,  cochin.  488.  Gaertn. 
frudt.  2.  412.  ft.  B.  Chinenfis.  Agrimonia  Molucca. 
Rumph.  Arab.  6.  38.  t.  15.  f. "2.  “Leaves  pinnate, 
fomewhat  hairy,  item  with  bearded  joints,  calyxes  with  a 
fimple  involucre,  feeds  diverging.”  A native  of  America, 
and  of  Tongataboo  in  the  South  Seas.  B.  of  China  re- 
fembles  the  American  ; but  in  the  latter  the  leaflets  are 
united,  in  the  former  they  are  diftindl ; and  the  feeds  of  the 
American  have  from  two  to  five  awns,  and  in  the  Chinefe 
always  four.  The  American  fort  was  cultivated  in  1732  by 
Dr.  Sherard.  8.  B.  bifinnata,  hemlock-leaved  bidens.  Lin. 
Spec.  1166.  Reich.  3.  705.  Lour,  cochinch.  488.  Chryfan- 
themum. Herm.  par.  t.  1 23.  Mor.  hift.  17,  n.  24.  f.  6.  t.7. 
f.  23.  “ Leaves  bipinnate,  gafhed,  calyxes  involucred,  co- 

rollas half- radiated,  feeds  diverging.”  An  annual  plant ; a 
native  of  Virginia;  cultivated  in  Kew  garden  in  1699. 
Loureiro  fays  it  is  a native  of  China  and  Cochinchina.  9. 
B.  nivea,  fnowy  bidens.  Lin.  Spec,  j 167.  Reich.  3.  706. 
Dill.  elth.  t.  47.  f.  55.  Swartz  obf.  296.  /?.  Dill.  elth.  t. 

47-  55-  3-  7-  Dill.  elth.  t.  46.  f.  54.  “ Leaves  fimple, 

cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  branches  trichotomous,  ferrate, 
flowers  hemifpherical,  peduncles  elongated.”  A native  of 
Jamaica,  in  elevated  paftures,  and  on  the  fea-coaft  of  the 
fouthern  parts.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  grows  naturally  in  South 
Carolina,  and  alfo  at  Campeachy  ^ cultivated  at  EItha.ro  in 
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1732,  by  Dr.  Sherard,  10.  B.  verticillata.  Lin,  Spec. 
1167.  Reich.  3.  706.  Hurt,  cliff.  399.  4.  “ Leaves  ob- 
long, entire,  lower  ones  entire,  upper  ones  oppofite,  flowers 
verticilled.”  A native  of  Vera  Cruz  in  South  America. 
XI.  B.  fcandens.  Lin.  Spec.  1167.  Reich.  3.  706.  Hort. 
clift.  399.  5.  Swartz  obf.  297.  Brown  jam.  317.  2.  B. 
frutefcens.  Mill.  did.  n.  4.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acu- 

minate, ferrate,  Item  climbing,  (hrubby,  flowers  panicled, 
ovate.”  A native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  cooler  mountains,  and 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Miller  received  it  from  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain.  1 2.  B.  lullata,  various-leaved  bidens.  Lin.  Spec. 
1167.  Reich.  3.  706.  Ard.  Spec.  2.37.1.  18.  Mich.  llor. 
120.  Hall.  got.  383.  “ Leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  lower  ones 

oppofite,  upper  ones  ternate,  the  middle  larger.”  A native 
of  America ; found  wild  in  Italy  ; cultivated  by  Millet  in 
1759;  annual.  13.  B.  hirfuta.  Swartz  prodr.  110.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.257.  Eupatorium.  “ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, entire,  tomentofe-hirfute,  Item-climbing,  fhrubby, 
peduncles  oppofite,  diverging,  many-flowered.”  A native 
of  Jamaica  ; annual.  14  B.  odorata.  Cavan. hifp.  9.  n.  12. 
t.  13.  “ Stem  four-cornered,  branching  very  ntuch,  leaves 

connate,  bipinnate,  pinnules  wedge- trifid,  fmooth,  feeds 
rugged.”  A native  of  Mexico  ; flowered  at  Madrid  in 
November  1791. 

Mod  of  the  fpecies  are  herbaceous  annuals  ; fome,  how- 
ever, are  fltrubs  ; leaves  generally  oppofite,  fome  pinnate  ; 
flowers  axillary  or  terminating. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fir  ft,  fecond,  and  fifth,  be- 
ing common  weeds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,,  are  feldom 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  readily  propagate  themielves 
by  feeds,  in  wet  fituations.  The  third,  fourth,  feventh,  and 
twelfth,  mufc  be  fovvn  upon  a moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  afterwards  treated  like  other  hardy  annual 
plants,  planting  them  into  the  full  ground  the  latter  end  of 
May.  They  will  flower  in  June  ; loon  afterwards  the  plants 
will  decay.  The  fixthand  eighth  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  an  open  fituation  ; where,  if 
they  be  allowed  to  Scatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  and  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  grow  ; and  after  they  are  rooted,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care.  Being  annual  plants,  they  de- 
cay fcon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  fpecies  are  propagated  alfo  by 
feeds,  fown  on  a hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ; and  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  mufl  be  each  planted  into  a feparate 
fmall  fpot,  plunged  into  a frefh  hot-bed,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  hot  countries.  In  autumn 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove.  Properly  managed 
they  will  mo  Illy  abide  for  fome  years. 

Bidens.  See  Coreopsis,  Elephantopus,  Spilan- 
thus,  Verbesina,  and  Zinnia. 

Bidens,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Mytilus,  with  a 
Abated  and  (lightly  curved  fhell,  having  the  pofterior  mar- 
gin infle&ed,  and  the  hinge  at  the  end  bidentated.  Gmelin. 
A native  of  the  Mediterranean,  TEthiopic,  Atlantic,  and 
Magellanic  feas.  The  colour  of  this  (hell  under  the  epi- 
dermis is  black  or  blue,  ab»nt  an  inch  in  length,  and  Abated 
longitudinally. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Nerita,  with  a fmooth  (hell,  and 
inner  lip  bidentated.  Linn.  Muf.  Lud.  Ulr.  Country  un- 
known. This  (hell  is  black  or  reddifh,  with  obfolete  Aria;, 
and  the  fize  of  a pea.  Sometimes  it  is  yellow,  clouded  with 
whitifh,  with  three  black  bands. 

Bidens,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Scar  AB.t.us,  found 
in  America.  The  head  and  thorax  are  braffy-green  and 
downy  j wing-cafes  teftaceous,  gloffed  with  green.  Fa’ori- 
1 cius. 


Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  of  a black  colour. 
Wing-cafes  porrected  ia  front,  with  an  erect  fpine  on  the 
future  of  each.  This  is  of  a large  fize,  and  is  an  inhabitant 
of  Brazil. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  that  inhabits  New 
Zealand.  It  is  black ; pofterior  thighs  dentated,  with  a 
Angle  fpine  on  each  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx  (Lamia),  found  in 
New  Holland,  and  defcnbed  by  Fabricius.  It  is  grife- 
ous ; thorax  acutely  fpined  ; wing-cafes  bidentated  at  the 
tip. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Mantis,  that  inhabits  America. 
The  thorax  is  lcabrous  ; wing-cafes  green,  fafciated  with 
black  ; wings  brown,  deep  black  in  the  difir. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Spinofus ),  the  thorax  of 
which  is  obtufely  fpinous  ; inner  and  pofterior  margin,  and 
bidentated  vent,  fanguineous  ; wing-cales  pale.  A native 
of  Europe.  Linn,  and  Gmelin.  There  is  alfo  another 
fpecies  in  this  fection,  defcribed  by  Linnseus  and  Gmelin, 
under  the  name  of  bidens.  It  is  of  an  ovate  (hape,  and 
grifeous,  with  the  thorax  acutely  fpined,  and  the  antennae 
rufous.  This  inhabits  Europe. 

Bidens,  afpeciesof  Sphex,  of  a black  colour,  having- 
the  head  and  antennae  ferruginous  ; four  yellow  fpots  on  the 
abdomen,  and  two  fpines  on  the  thorax.  Gmelin.  Inhabits 
Mauritania.  Mouth  and  firlt  joint  of.  the  antennae  black  ; - 
anterior  wings  pale  ferruginous  ; pofterior  ones  large,  trans- 
parent and  blueifh. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  of  a black  colour,  with  two 
fpines  on  the  thorax,  and  third  Segment  of  the  abdomen, 
with  a yellow  margin.  Fabricius.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Bidens,  a fpecies  of  Formica,  that  inhabits  Surinam. 
Thorax  with  a bidentated  tubercle  ; head  ovate  ; anteiir.se 
ferruginous  ; lower  joint  black.  Fabricius.  Sp.  Ini. 

BIDENTAL, in  Antiquity, a place  ftruck  with  a thunder- 
bolt, and  on  that  account  confecrated  to  the  gods,  and  to 
Jupiter  in  particular,  and  forbidden  to  be  trod  on,  and  to 
remove  its  bounds  was  deemed  facrilege.  Bidental  only 
differed  from  puteal,  as  in  the  latter,  the  thunderbolt  was 
fuppofed  to  be  hidden  or  buried  with  ceremony  under  the 
.ground.  The  fall  of  lightning,  or  a thunderbolt,  on  any 
place,  was  judged  by  the  Romans  an  indication  that  Jupi- 
ter demanded  it  for  himfeif.  Hence,  they  furrounded  it 
with  a wall,  rail,  ftakes,  or  even  a rope;  and  expiated  it, 
by  the  facrifice  of  a bidens,  or  (beep  of  two  years  old. 
Feftus  represents  the  bidental  as  a temple,  where  (beep  of 
two  years  old  were  offered  in  facrifice.  But  by  temple,  lie 
here  means  no  morelhan  a place  inclofed,  and  confecrated 
to  the  gods.  The  appellation  was  extended  to  thunder 
itfelf,  and  to  perfons  deljroyed  by  it. 

BIDENTALES,  priefts  among  the  ancient  P.omans,  in- 
stituted for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies  cf  a bidental. 
The  bidentales  conftit'uted  a college,  or  dscury,  who  had  the 
fervice  and  procuration,  or  interpretation  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  firft,  and  principal  part  of  their  office  was, 
the  facrificing  a (heep  of  two  years  old,  which,  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  called  bidens*  as  having  only  two  teeth,  one  on 
each  fide  ; or  rather  from  bidennis,  anciently  written  lor 
biennis,  two  years  old. 

BIDENTATA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Hf.lix, 
found  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Straftmrgh,  and  figured  by 
Chemnitz.  The  (hell  is  pyramidal,  Somewhat  carinated, 
banded,  and  very  finely  Aviated,  with  a refledled,  bidentated 
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that  inhabits ’America,  The  abdomen  is  brown,  with  five 
vvhitifh  belts  ; vent  bidentated.  Fabricius. 

Bidentata,  a fpecies  of  Phal/ena  { Noclua \ T Kis  is  ■ 
a native  of  Europe,  and  has  brown  wings  ; ftigmate  fpot 
on  the  firft  wings,  and  inner  margin  white  ; a bidentated 
ftreak  in  the  middle,  Lin.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Bidfntata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysis,  that  inhabits  Eu- 
rope. This  inlerit  is  glabrous  ; fhining  blue  ; thorax  armed 
with  two  teeth,  and  with  the  two  firft  fegments  of  the  ab- 
domen golden.  Fabricius.  At  the  vent  are  three  very 
fhort  teeth. 

BIDENTATUS,  a fpecies  of  Bostrichus,  defcribed 
by  Fabricius,  Herbtt,  Sec.  It  is  black,  and  teftaceous,  re- 
tufe  at  the  extremity,  and  armed  with  two  hooked  fpines. 

Bide  statu  s,aipeciesof  Cryptocephalus(  Crioceris), 
of  a yellow  colour  ; wing-cafes  black,  yellowilh  at  the  tip. 
Fabricius.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Bidentatus,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx,  that  inhabits 
South  America.  The  thorax  is  flightly  fpmous ; wing- 
cafes  bidentated,  rough,  cinereous,  and  brown.  Fabri- 
cius. 

Bidentatus,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  that  inhabits 
Europe.  It  is  black,  fcutel,  and  pofterior  part  of  the  tho- 
rax yellow  ; on  the  latter  two  teeth,  and  the  two  firft  feg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  ferruginous.  Linn.  & c.  The  four 
anterior  legs  are  rufous  brown  ; reft  black  ; tips  white. 

Bidentatus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Spinofus ),  found  in 
France.  This  is  long  and  brown  ; fnout  bent;  thorax 
beneath  armed  with  two  teeth  on  the  anterior  part.  Geof- 
froy,  Gmelin. 

Bidentatus,  a fpecies  of  Tabanus,  that  inhabits 
Auftria.  This  is  of  a ferruginous  colour,  with  two  yellow 
ipots  on  each  fides,  and  fcutel  bidentated.  Fabricius. 

BIDENTES,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denote  two  year- 
lings, or  lheep  of  the  fecond  year.  The  wool  of  thefe  bi- 
dentes,  or  two  year  old  fheep,  being  the  firft  /hearing-,  was 
iometimes  claimed  as  a heriot  to  the  king,  on  the  death  of  an 
abbot.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  word  was  extended 
farther  to  any  fort  of  beads  ufed  for  victuals,  efpecially  thofe 
of  that  age,  whence*  we  meet  with  fues  lidentes. 

BIDENTI  Similis,  in  Botany.  See  Siegesbeckia. 
BIDET,  a nag,  or  little  horfe,  formerly  allowed  each 
trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage,  and  other  occafions. 
Bidets  are  now  difufed,  on  account  of  the  expences  of  them, 
and  the  diforders  frequently  ariling  from  thofe  who  attended 
on  them,  &c. 

BIDETTO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Bari,  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Bari ; 1 1 8 miles  eaft  of  Naples. 

BIDGOST,  or  Bicodsez,  a town  of  Prufila,  in  Po- 
merelia,  64  miles  fouth  of  Dantzick. 

BIDIiEI,  in  Antiquity,  an  order  of  magiftrates  at  Sparta, 
five  in  number,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  fuperintend  the 
ephebi,  and  be  prefent  at  their  exercifes,  wreftlings,  &c. 

BIDI-BIDI,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  the  Jamaica  rail,  r alius  Jamaicenfis  of  Latham. 

BIDJIGUR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindoolcan,  in 
the  country  of  Benares,  feated  on  the  river  Soane,  45  miles 
fouth  of  Benares,  and  128  S.  W.  of  Patna.  N.  lat.  240  30k 
E.  long.  83°  26'. 

BIDIN.  See  Widin. 

BIDIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  S.  Giovanni  dc  Bi- 
dint,  a town  of  Sicily,  fouth-weft  of  Syracufe,  and  about 
15  miles  from  it.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  alfo  by 
Steph.  Byz.  who  calls  it  Bidos.  The  people  who  inhabited 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland,  at  fome  diftance  from  Syracufe, 
were  hence  called  Bidini. 


BIDLOO,  Godfrey,  in  Biography , a celebrated  Dutch 
anatomift,  born  at  Amfterdam,  1649,  applied  early  to  the 
iludy  of  furgery,  which  he  praftifed  feveral  years  at  hisi 
native  city  ; he  was  alio  burgeon  to  the  armv,  and  at  length 
phyficianto  William  III.  with  whom  -he  continued  in  great 
favour  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1702. 
In  1694,  he  was  made  pvofeiTcr  of  anatomy  and  furgery  at 
Leyden.  Pie  was  a man  of  confiderable  learning,  Haller 
fays,  but  more  attached  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table  than. to 
fludy,  to  which  he  attributes  the  numerous  errors  and  inac- 
curacies in  his  otherwife  fplendid  and  valuable  anatomical 
tables,  which  were  criticifed,  perhaps,  with  too  much  feverity 
by  Ruyfch,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Our  countryman, 
William  Cowper,  purchafed  300  copies  of  the  plates,  in  the 
life-time  of  Bidloo,  and  pubiiflied  them  as  his  own,  only- 
giving  new  explanations,  of  which  our  author,  with  reafon, 
complained  in  his  “ Gulielmus  Cowper  citatus  coratn  tribu- 
nal,” Leyden,  1700,  4to,  Befides  his  great  anatomical 
work,  confillingof  105  tables,  with  explanations,  fob  1685, 
and  his  controverfial  papers,  he  publifued,  “ Obfervationes 
de  animalculis  in  hepate  ovillo  deteftis,”  1698,  4to;  “ I)e 
oculis  et  vifu  variorum  animalium,”  1712,410.  “ Exerci- 

tationes  anatomico-chirurgicse,”  1780,  4to.  Thefe,  with 
various  other  differtations,  Yvere  eollected,  and  publilhed  in 
1715,  4to.  two  years  after  his  death.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 
Chirurg.  et  Med.  His  nephew,  Nicholas  Bidloo,  was  phy- 
fician  to  the  great  czar  Peter  I. 

BIDON,  a liquid  meafure  of  about  fwe  quarts  Englilh 
meafure  ; . feldom  ufed  except  among  (hip’s  crews. 

BIDOURLE,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which 
paffes  by  S.  Hippolyte,  Sauve,  Sommieres,  See.  and  runs 
into  the  lake  of  Peraut,  3 leagues  eaft  of  Montpellier. 

BIDOUZE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Adour,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  gaves  of 
Pace  and  Oleron. 

BIDUMI,  a country  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  the  fouth  part  of 
Syria,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paieftine,  on  the  weft  by 
Egypt,  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Arabia  ; it  is  nearly 
defert,  and  has  only  a few  fcattered  villages. 

BIE,  Adrian  de,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  portraits 
and  ornamental  architefture,  Yvas  born  at  Liere,  in  1594, 
and  after  being  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  his  art  by 
"Wouter  Abts,  became  the  difciple  of  Rodolph  Schoof,  a 
painter  of  confiderable  reputation  at  Paris.  He  perfedled 
himfelf  at  Rome,  where  he  fpent  fix  years  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  mafters,  and  received  great  encouragement  from  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinftion.  He  fo  much  excelled  in  the  neat- 
nefs  of  his  pencilling,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  his  touch 
and  colouring,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  to  paint 
on  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious  materials. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  afeertained.  Pil- 
kington.  See  Bye. 

BIEBER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau  Munzen- 
berg,  16  miles  eaft  of  Hanau.  Near  this  town  are  a mine 
of  copper  and  filver,  and  fome  Yvorks  of  iron  and  cobalt,  in 
which  the  latter  is  prepared  into  a beautiful  fmalt. 

BIEBERICH,  a fmall  but  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
feated  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mentz.  It  belongs  to  a prince  of  the  fame  name. 

BIEBERSBACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Bayreuth. 

BIEBRA,  a river  of  Poland,  which  runskito  the  Narevv, 
neai;  Wiezna,  in  Mafovia. 

EIECZ,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow, 
feated  on  the  river  W afaloke,  and  famous  for  its  mines  of 
vitriol.  N.  lat.  49°  50'.  E.  long.  210  40'. 
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PJEDA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  {late  of  the  church,  and 
province  of  Patrimonio,  io  miles  W.  of  Sutri. 

BIEDBURG,  anciently  Beda , a fmall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
which  was  flourilhing  till  the  year  1663,  but  foon  afterwards 
laid  watte  by  the  French. 

L1EDENKQPF,  or  Bifdencap, a fmall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality 
of  Upper  Heffe,  feated  on  the  Ahills,  16  miles  N.W.  of 
Marburg,  and  formerly  famous  for  its  iron  works  and  found- 
•ery. 

BIEFVERSKOW,  a diftridt  of  Zealand,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  including  12  churches. 

BIEKA,  Bieoue,  Bor  iquen,  or  Crab’s  [[land,, one  of 
the  Virginiflandc  in  the  Welt  Indies,  about  zemiles  inlength, 
and  not  Sin  breadth,  where  it  is  width.  It  is  diftant  about 
6 mile's  S.S.E.  from  Porto  Rico.  The  foil  is  rich.,  and  it 
has  a good  road  on  the  fouth  tide,  called  Great  Harbour. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  whole  intereft  it  is  to  let  it 
remain  defolate.  N.  lat.  1 8°  2'.  W.  long.  64°.  See  Vir- 
gin IJlands. 

BIEKOWj  or  Jezow,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Lenczicz,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Lenczicz. 

BIEL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  6 leagues  S.W.  of 
Jaca. — Alfo,  a river  of  Spain,  which  joins  the  Ores  at  Exea. 
Bee  Bienne. 

BIELA,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czafiau,  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Teutfch  Brod. 

BIELA,  or  R&lla,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont ; 
the  capital  of  a fmall  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Alps,  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Aofta,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Vercellois  and  the  Maflerar.,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Canavez;  the  town  is  rich  and  populous,  containing  about 
7000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  has  four  churches  and  four  monafteries.  It  is  famous 
for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; diftant  13  miles  N.  from 
Ivrea,  and  24  N.  W.  from  Vercelli.  N.  lat.  450  22'.  E. 
long.  8°  3'. 

B1ELACH,  a river  of  Germany,  in-the  archduchy  of 
yVuftria,  which  runs  into  the  Danube,  near  Melck. 

BIELAiA,  a river  of  Ruffia,  which  lifes  in  the  Uralian 
mountains,  and  after  traverfing  the  government  of  tlfa,  dif- 
ebarges  itfelf  into  the  Kama,  on  the  borders  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cafan. 

BIELASTENA,  a town  of  Croatia,  10  miles  north  of 
Bihacs. 

BIEL  AY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Koai  n- 
gratz,  4 miles  S.  W of  Branau. 

BIELBSKOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  40  miles  fouth  of 
Eniieifk. 

BIEI  -.COPOL,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov,  48  miles  weft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

BIELEF,  a town  and  diftrift  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  feated  on  the  Occa,  30  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Tula. 

BIELEFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Ravenfberg,  divided  by  the  Lut- 
terbacli  into  the  old  and  new  town,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  containing  about  800  lioufes.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  Lutherans,  and  partly  Roman  Catholics. 
The  old  town  has  two  churches,  the  new  a convent  and  a 
chapel.  This  town  received  municipal  privileges  in  1287, 
and  was  formerly  . Hanfeatic  ; it  is  diftant  22  miles  north 
from  Lippftadt. 

BIELGOROD,  a town  formerly  called  Sarke!,  and  dif- 
tridt of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of  Kurfk,  feated  on  the 
Dondrz  ; 50  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kurfk.  N.  lat.  70°  5?'. 
E.  long.  36°.  This  town  was  built  in  990,  by  the  great 
Vo  Li  IV. 


duke  Wladimir,  and  is  an  archbi (hop’s  fee  ; it  fubmitted  to 
the  arms  of  Potemkin,  in  1790. 

Bielgorod.  See  Akerman  and  Moscow. 

BIELGRAD,  a town  of  Croatia,  40  miles  S.  E.  of 
Bihacs. 

BJ.ELI  AN,  a town  of  Ruffian  Tartary.  N.  Iat.  43°  20'. 
E.  long.  66°  4'. 

B1ELIC A,  or  Bilizin,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
province  of  Vilna,  feated  on  the  Niemen,  10  miles  fouth  of 
Lida.  N.  lat.  53^  35'.  E.  long.  250  40'. 

BIELISKI,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Kiof, 
a.1  miles  S.W.  of  Kiof. 

BIELITZY.  See  Belitzy. 

BIELLA.  See  Biela. 

BIELLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di  ft  rift  of 
Chauinont,  6 miles  E.S.E.  of  Chaumont.- — Alfo,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Oleron,  14  miles  fouth 
of  Oleron. 

BIELOI,  a town  and  diftridt  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolenfko,  on  the  fmall  river  Vobifha,  falling  into 
the  Mefha  or  Meza,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Dima; 
50  miles  N.N.E.  of  Smolenfko,  N.  lat.  5 c" 40'.  E.  long.  34  ’. 
— Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  Karfkci  fea,  about  70  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, co  miles  from  the  continent  of  Ruffia.  N.  lat. 
73°  40'.  E.  long  69°  14'. 

BIELOKAMESKQI,  a fortrefsof  Ruffia,  in  Siberia,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Irtifh,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Semipolatnoi. 

BIELO-OZERO,  or  White  Lake,  a lake  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  about  30  verfts  long,  and 
30  broad,  which  receives  into  it  feveral  fmall  llreams.  The 
only  one  that  flows  out  of  it,  is  the  Shekfna,  which  falls  into 
the  Volga.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear,  having  a bot- 
tom partly  of  clay,  and  partly  of  ftone.  The  clay  is  gene- 
rally of  a white  colour,  and  in  ftormy  weather  caufes  a itrong 
white  foam  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance,  the  lake  flrft  obtained  its  name  Blelo , or  While. 
It  contains  plenty  of  fifli  and  crabs.  N.  lat.  590  42'  to 
6o°  20'.  E.  long.  36°  30' to  370  r8'. 

BIELOPOLIE,  a town  and  diftridt  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Karkof,  feated  on  a rivulet  falling  into  the 
Seim,  85  miles  N.N.W.  of  Karkof. 

BIELOVITZ,  a town  of  Croatia,  11  miles  S.W.  of 
Damianovitz. 

BIELOVODSK,  a town  and  diftridt  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Voronetz,  feated  on  the  Derkul,  which  falls 
into  the  Donee,  130  miles  fouth  of  Voronetz.  N.  lat. 
493  42  . E.  long.  390  io'. 

BIELOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
Ivinia,  36  miles  call  of  Lucko. 

BIELOZER.SK,  a town  and  diftriet  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod,  on  the  fouth  fide  oi  the  lake  Bio!-). 
Ozero,  near  the  efflux  of  the  river  Shekfna,  64  miles  N.  ri- 
ot Vologda.  N.  lat.  590  40'.  E.  long.  37  10'. 

B I ELSA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  6 leagues  from 
Ainfa. 

BIELS'K,  a town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  the  palatinate 
of  Podalachia,  where  the  dietine  for  the  diftridlis  held.  It 
is  little  better  than  a miferable  village,  though  called  in  the 
geographical  deferiptions  of  Poland,  a large  town.  N.  hit . 
52'  48'.  E.  long.  23  1 28  .—Alfo,  a town  ot  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Picczko,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Ploczko. 

BIELTSCH,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chm- 
dim,  16  miles  north  of  Chrudim. 

BIELUGA,inZeo/eyj.’,  Delphinus Leucas(  Gmelin)  in  Stel- 
ler’s  Kamptlchatka,  & c. 

BIENAISE,  John,  in  Biography,  born  in  1601  at 
Y y Mazeres, 
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Mazeics,  a city  in  France,  where  he  praftifed  furgery  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  fovereign, 
Lewis  XIV.,  by  whom  he  was  made  furgeon  to  the  army  in 
Flanders.  He  acquired  great  reputation,  Haller  fays,  by 
introducing  the  future  of  the  tendon,  and  by  curing  a punc- 
ture of  the  brachiaL artery  in  a young  nobleman.  He  gives 
excellent  cautions,  on  taking  up  the  artery,  after  amputating 
a limb,  to  avoid  including  the  nerve  in  the  ligature.  He 
performed  the  paracentefis  of  the  thorax  fuccefsfully,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a bold  and  expert  operator,  and 
to  have  made  conliderable  improvements  in  his  art.  He 
died  1 68 1,  aged  803-ears.  A few  years  after  his  death, 
viz.  in  1688,  a pofthunrous  work  was  published,  containing 
an  account  of  thefe  operations,  under  the  title  of  “ Opera- 
tions de  Chirurgie,  par  une  methods  courte  et  facile,”  1 2mo- 
Parij.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Diet.  Kill;. 

BIENENBUTTEL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  German)", 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Lunen- 
burg, 10  miles  S.S.E.  of  Lunenburg. 

BIENNE,  a fmall  diflrift  of  Swifferland,  lies  between 
a lake  of  the  fame  name  and  a chain  of  the  Iura  mountains. 
It  is  furrounded  by  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Soleure,  the 
bifhopric  of  Bade,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  The 
bifhop  of  Bade  h the  fovereign  of  this  little  date,  but  his 
power,  even  before  the  French  revolution,  was  exceedingly 
limited  ; and  its  conllitution  was  neither  a limited  monarchy 
nor  an  independent  republic,  but  a kind  of  mixed  govern- 
ment, partaking  in  fome  degree  of  both.  The  bifhop  of 
Bade,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  fee,  received  the  homage 
of  the  citizens  and  militia  of  the  town  of  Bienne,  with  at- 
tendant tokens  of  abfolute  fubmiffion,  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  confirmed,  in  the  ftrongefl  manner,  all  their  privileges  and 
franchifes.  The  mayor  appointed  by  him  was  his  reprefen- 
tative,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  convoke  and  prefide  in  the 
little  council,  as  the  chief  court  of  juilice,  to  collect  the  fuf- 
frages,  and  to  declare  the  fentence;  but  without  giving  any 
votehimfelf.  Although  juftice  was  carried  on,  and  executed 
in  the  name  of  the  bifhop,  yet  neither  thatprince,  nor  the 
mayor,  had  the  prerogative  of  pardoning  criminals,  or  of 
mitigating  the  fentence.  All  caufes,  civil  and  criminal, 
were  brought  before  the  council  in  the  firit  inftance  ; and 
in  more  important  proceedings,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  fovereign 
council.  In  both  cafes,  each  party  chofe  a member  of  the 
council  to  aft  as  his  advocate,  which  office  he  difeharged 
without  fee  or  recompence.  The  fovereign’s  revenue  amount- 
ed only  to  about  500I.  a year  , nor  did  he  poffefs  the  lead 
ffiare  in  the  adminillration.  The  legiflative  authority  reiided 
in  the  great  and  little  councils  combined:  the  former  con- 
fiding of  40  members,  and  the  latter,  to  which  the  executive 
power  belonged,  heii.g  compofed  of  24;  and  it  was  required 
that  the  members  of  each  council  fhould  be  married  men. 
Both  councils  elefted  their  refpeftive  members  ; and  there- 
fore the  conditution  was  altogether  aridocratical.  The 
burgo-madcr,  or  chief  of  the  regency,  was  chofeu  by  the 
two  councils,  and  prefided  at  their  meeting,  and  retained 
his  office  during  life  ; but  it  was  neceflary  that  lie,  as  well 
as  the  feveral  ynagidrates,  fhould  be  confirmed  annually  by 
the  two  councils.  The  falaries  annexed  to  thefe  pods  were 
fmall,  and  the  general  expences  of  government  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  the  revenues  of  the  Hate  were  Efficiently  ample. 

This  republic,  though  a Protedant  one,  under  the  fove- 
Teignty  of  a Catholic  bifhop,  enjoyed  in  the  fulled  extent 
the  power  of  impofing  taxes,  contrafting  alliances,  declaring 
war  and  peace;  and,  in  fiiort,  of  exercifing  every  other  aft 
cf  abfolute  and  independent  legiflation.  Its  lingular  condi- 
tution was  guaranteed  by  Berne,  Friburg,  and  Soleure, 
with  which  the  town  was  clofely  alb’ed,  having  conneftedit- 
i\ if  with  the  former  in  1352,  with  the  l'econd  in  1496,  and 
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with  the  latter  in  1382;  in  confequence  of  which  union  it 
became  a member  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  This  alliance 
between  the  cantons  and  the  town  of  Bienne  was  paramount 
to  that  of  the  fame  cantons  with  the  bifhop  of  Bafle  : for 
the  town  enjoyed  the  right  of  lending  deputies  to  every  ge- 
neral diet,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  a privilege  not  pollelied 
by  the  bifhop.  The  language  of  the  country  is  a provincial 
German  ; but,  as  the  territory  borders  on  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  the  inhabitants  fpeak  alfo  a corrupt  French. 
The  extent  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Bienr.e  isellimated 
at  144  fquare geographical  miles,  audits  population  at  5,300, 
or  nearly  6000  perlons  ; the  people  are  very  active  and  in- 
dudrious.  Bienne  forms  an  important  pals  into  the  Swifs 
territories;  accordingly,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  on 
the  8th  of  February  1798,  and  annexed  to  France  as  fub- 
jeft  to  the  bifhop  of  Balle,  whofe  rights  they  affumed  in 
confequence  of  having  feized  his  territories. 

Bienne,  called  by  the  Germans  Biel,  the  capital  of  the 
above  didrift,  is  fituatedat  the  foot  of  mount  Iura,  and  at  a lit- 
tle didance  from  the  lakeof  the  fame  name.  Between  the  town 
and  the  lake  is  a plain,  which  the  fovereign  council,  by  a 
kind  of  Agrarian  law,  that  was  honourable  to  the  legislature, 
allotted,  by  didinft  portions,  to  each  burgher  for  his  own 
didinft  ufe  : and  it  is  entirely  laid  out  in  fmall  k itchen  gr- 
dens.  Several  manufaftures  have  been  edabbfhed  in  the 
town,  which,  confidering  its  lize,  carries  on  a tolerable  trade. 
The  government,  by  adoptingthe  liberal  policy  of  confening 
the  burgherfhip  at  an  eafy  rate,  has  contributed  to  increaie 
the  population  of  the  town,  and  to  extend  its  commerce. 
N.  lat.  470  8'.  E.  long.  i°  4'. 

Bienne,  lake  of , lies  tothenorth-eadof  that  of  Neufchatel, 
with  which  it  is  conneftedby  the  Thielle,  which  feparatesthe 
country  of  Neufchatel  from  the  canton  of  Berne.  It  is  about 
9 miles  long,  and  4 broad ; its  borders  are  pleafing  and  pic- 
turefque,  as  it  is  fkirted  with  agreeable  walks  and  country 
houfes;  and  the  town  of  Nidau  forms  a very  beautiful  objeft 
upon  its  eadern  fide.  Towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
this  lake  is  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  fometimes  called  the 
ifland  of  La  Motte,  and  fometimes  Rouffeau’s  ifland,  from 
its  having  been  the  place  of  Rouffeau’s  retirement  and  refi- 
denre,  when  by  the  violence  of  the  populace  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  Moitier,  where  Frederic  king  of  Pruffia 
had  enfured  to  him  proteftion.  Mr.  Coxe,  when  he  vifiled 
this  ifland,  landed  on  thefouth  fide  of  it,  and  palled  through 
an  agreeable  meadow,  fkirted  with  vineyards,  to  a large  farm 
houfe,  formerly  a convent,  and  fecularifed  at  the  reformation, 
but  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  vifit,  by  the  fteward 
of  the  general  hofpital  at  Berne,  to  which  the  ifland  belongs, 
“ The  ifland,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  “ is  about  2 miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  richly  wooded  with  various  fhrubs  and  trees, 
particularly  with  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spaniffi  chefnuts. 
Its  furface  is  gently  undulating;  the  fouthern  fhore,  cover- 
ed with  herbage,  forms  a gradual  flope  to  the  lake  ; the 
remaining  borders  are  fleep  and  rocky;  in  a few  places  their 
fummits  are  thinly  fringed  with  fhrubs;  in  others  their  per- 
pendicular Tides  are  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge  with  hang- 
ing woods.  The  views  from  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland 
are  beautiful  and  diverfified  ; that  to  the  north  is  the  molt 
extenfive  and  pleafing.  It  commands  the  lake  of  Bienne, 
which  is  of  an  oval  form:  its  cultivated  borders  fpotted  with, 
villages  and  cattles,  with  the  towns  of  Nidau  and  Bienne 
Handing  on  the  further  extremity.  Agreea.ble  walks  are 
carried  through  the  woods,  and  terminate  at  a circular  pa- 
vilion placed  in  the  centre  ot  the  ifland.  During  vintage, 
particularly,  and  on  Sunday,  which  is  the  ufual  day  of  fefli- 
vity,  the  ifland  is  filled  with  parties,  who  take  refreihment  at 
the  farm-houfe,  ftray  about  the  woods,  or  dance  in  the  cir- 
cular building,  and  animate  thefe  romantic  but  folitary 
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cene3.”  u Roufleau  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  farm- 
houfe,  the  only  dwelling  in  the  ifland.  . He  lived  with  the 
(toward  and  hit.  family,  who  are  the  prefent  inhabitants 
(1785%  The  woman  informed  me,  that  he  paid  for  his 
board  and  lodgings  40  fhillings  a month  ; that  he  ufually 
rofe  at  fix,  dined  with  the  family  at  twelve,  and  after  a 
(light  flipper  retired  to  reft  at  nine.  She  added,  he  was  ex- 
tremely chearful  and  agreeable  ; converted  with  the  family 
with  the  greateft  eafe  and  complacency,  and  conformed  to 
their  hours  and  manner  of  living  ; he  amuled  himfelf  entirely 
in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and  fearching  for  plants, 
which  he  ufed  to  explain  to  them  with  fingnlar  fatisfadhon. 
Roufleau  mentions  his  refidence  in  this  delightful  ifland  with 
the  higheft.  terms  of  rapture,  and  with  his  ufual  pronenefs  to 
exaggeration.”  “ I was  permitted,”  fays  he,  “ to  remain 
only  two  months  in  this  delightful  ifland  ; but  I could  have 
pafled  there  two  years,  two  centuries,  all  eternity,  without 
fuffering  a moment’s  ennui,  although  my  whole  fociety  con- 
iifted  of  the  Reward  and  family,  good,  blit  plain  people.  I 
efteem  thofe  two  months  the  moil:  happy  period  of  my  life  ; 
and  fo  happy,  that  I could  have  pafled  my  whole  exiftence 
without  even  a momentary  wifli  for  another  fituation.” 
Coxe’s  Travels  in  Switzerland,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  &c. 

BIENNIAL  Plants,  in  Botany , denote  fuel),  as  the 
epithet  imports,  that  are  of  two  years’  duration.  Of  this 
tribe  there  are  numerous  plants,  which,  being  raifed  one 
year  from  feed,  generally  attain  perfection  in  the  fame  year, 
or  within  about  twelve  months,  fliooting  up  {talks,  pro- 
ducing flowers,  and  perfecting  feeds  in  the  following  fpring 
or  fummer  ; and  foon  after  commonly  perifli,  or  apparently 
decay  and  dwindle,  fo  that  they  {oon  die  off.  Biennials  are, 
therefore,  always  in  their  prime  the  firlt  or  fecond  fummer. 
They  confift  both  of  efeulent  and  flower  plants.  Thofe  of 
the  former  fort  are  the  cabbage,  favoy,  carrot,  parfnip, 
'beet,  onion,  leek,.  &c.  ; and  thofe  of  the  latter  are  the 
Canterbury  bell,  French  honey-fuckle,  wall-flower,  ftock- 
july-flower,fweet-wiIliam,  China-pink,  common-pink,  matted- 
pink,  carnation,  fcabious,  holly-hock,  tree-mallow,  vervain- 
mallow,  tree-primrofe,  honefty,  or  moon-wort,  &c. 

BIENTINA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tufcany,  on  the  fide  of  a lake,  called  the  “ lake 
of  Bientina,”  or  the  “ lake  of  Seffo  which  lake  is  about 
6 miles  long,  and  5 wide;  12  miles  eaft  of  Pifa,  and  28 
weR  of  Florence.  The  territory  of  Bientina  lies  in  the 
middle  of  a marfti,  in  the  centre  of  a valley,  not  very  fpa- 
cious,  bounded  by  the  high  mountains  of  Pifa,  and  by 
thofe  of  Lucca  and  Valdinievole,  which  interrupt  the  wind, 
and  prevent  a renewal  cf  air  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  as  one 
would  imagine  by  its  fituation,  peculiarly  unwholefome  and 
unfavourable  for  inhabitants.  It  is  neverthelefs  very  po- 
pulous, and  fuffieiently  healthful  ’ even  in  fummer.  The 
principal  caufes  of  this  falubrity  are  faid  to  be,  the  numer- 
ous population,  the  extenfive  commerce,  and  the  extreme  at- 
tention that  is  paid  to  the  continual  difeharge  of  the  rain- 
waters, but,  above  all,  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  fpring, 
which  defeends  from  the  hills  of  St,  Colombe,  by  means  of 
long  aqueducts,  and  fuppiies  the  inhabitants  with  excellent 
water.  The  fituation  ot  Bientina,  therefore,  duly  examined, 
Ihews  how  far  the  art  of  man  is  capable  of  rendering  habit- 
able, and  even  falubrious,  places  naturally  peRilential. 

BIENVILLE,  D.  T.  De,  M.D.  In  Biography,  born 
in  France,  pradlifed  medicine  many  years  at  the  Hague,  and 
i5  only  known  by  the  following  "works,  which  bear  his  name  : 
44  La  Nympliomanie,  ou  Traite  de  la  fureur  uterine,”-  Amft. 
1771,  8vo.  ; “ Recherches  theoriques  et  pratiques  fur  la 
Petite  verole,”  1772,  8vo.;  44  Traite  des  erreurs  populaires, 
fur  la  fante,”  La  Hague,  1775,  8vo. 

BIER,  a kind  of  wooden  carriage,  on  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  borue  to  their  grave.  The  word  comes  from 


the  French  Here,  which  fignifles  the  fame.  It  is  called  in 
Latin  feretrum , a ferendo . Among  the  Romans  the  com- 
mon bier,  upon  which  the  poorer  fort  were  carried,  was 
called  fandapila  ; that  ufed  for  the  richer  fort,  lexica,  leBica 
fttnebris , fometimes  leBus.  The  former  was  only  a lort  of 
wooden  clieR,  •vilis  area,  which  was  burnt  with  the  body  : 
the  latter  was  enriched  and  gilded  for  pomp.  It  was  carried 
bare,  or  uncovered,  when  the  perfon  died  a natural  and  eafy 
death  ; when  he  was  much  disfigured  or  diRorted,  it  was 
veiled  or  covered  over. 

Bier,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  on  which  the 
bodies  of  faints  are  placed  in  the  church  to  reR,  and  expoied 
to  the  veneration  of  the  devout.  This  was  often  enriched 
with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Rones  ; and  furnilhed  tempt- 
ations, in  many  inilances,  to  pillage. 

BIERG,  in  Geography,  a herred,or  diftrift,  of  the  diocefe 
of  Funen  in  Denmark,  including  12  churches,  and  feveval 
noblemen’s  feats. 

BIERLING,  Gaspan  Theophilus,  in  Biography, 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Pa,dua,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  whence  he  returned  to  Magde- 
burg, his  native  city,  where  he  was  in  confiderable  eftima- 
tion.  He  publiflied  “ Adverfariorum  curioforum  Centuria 
prima,”  June,  1679,  4to.  He  deferibes  the  eifedts  of  eat- 
ing the  hyofeyamus  (henbane),  drowfmefs,  and  delirium, 
which  are  cured,  he  fays,  by  taking  the  extract  of  caRor,  and 
the  effects  from  the  bite  of  a viper,  cured  by  eating  the  flefh 
of  one  of  thofe  reptiles.  He  had  the  merit  of  recommending 
the  cool  treatment,  and  even  bleeding,  in  the  fmall-pox,  con- 
trary to  the  then  generally  received  opinion.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  works,  which  are  numerous,  but  in  little  ef- 
timation  ; fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hilt. 

BIERNE',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diRridt  of  Chateau-Gonthier.  The  place  contains  810,  and 
the  canton  8225  inhabitants:  the  territory  includes  205 
kiliometres  and  1 2 communes. 

BIERVLIET,  a ftnall  town  of  Flanders,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Scheldt,  which  has  been  much  reduced  by  frequent 
inundations,  and  the  fortifications  of  which  were  deftroyed 
in  1688.  William  Beukeljzoon,  or,  as  others  have  written 
his  name,  Beukelings,  who  taught  the  Dutch  the  art  of 
curing  herrings,  was  a native  of  this  place,  and  died  here  in 
1397.  The  town  is  7 leagues  north  of  Ghent,  and  4 E.  N.  E. 
of  Sluys.  N.  lat.  51 J 25  . E.  long.  30  42'. 

BIESBOS,  a large  lake  in  the  Merwe,  between  Dort 
and  Gertiudenburg,  formed  by  the  irruption  of  tic  Ian 
or  dykes. 

BIESE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  8 miles  fouth- 
weft  from  Stendal,  in  the  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and 
purfuing  its  courfe  to  Seehaufen,  changes  its  name  to  Aland. 

BIESENTHAL,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Berlin. 

BIESIUS,  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  born  at  Ghent  in 
Flanders,  March  27,  1516,  fiudied  medicine  at  Louvain  ; 
thence  he  went  to  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  Si- 
enna, in  Italy,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doftor.  Re- 
turning to  Louvain  he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  profef- 
for  in  medicine,  which  he  filled  with  credit  feveral  years, 
expounding  to  his  pupils,  as  the  cuitom  then  was,  the  works 
of  Galen.  He  was  thence  called  by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.  to  Vienna,  and  appointed  his  phyfician,  which  poll 
he  held  until  April  1572,  when  he  was  fuddenly  cut  off  by 
a fit  of  apoplexy.  His  works  are,  “ Theoretics  Medicir.se, 
libri  fex,”  Ant.  1558,  4to.  ; “ In  Artem  medicam  Ga- 
leni  Commentarii,”  1560,  8vo.  ; “ De  Methodo  Medicinse,” 
1564  8vo.;  “ De  Natura  libri  quinqne,”  1573,  8vo.  ; the 
two  laft  works  have  been  feveral  times  reprinted. 
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BIESMES,  in  Geography,  a place  of  France,  where  is  a 
pafs  ncrofs  the  Aine,  from  the  department  of  the  Meufe  to 
that  of  the  Marne  ; 3 miles  from  St.  Menehold,  and  12  from 
Grand  Pre. 

BIESNIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Pioczko.  N.  lat.  930.  E.  long.  20°  8'. 

BIETIGHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ens  and  Metterbach  ; 
10  miles  N.  of  Stutgartd,  and  30  S.  S.E.of  Heidelberg, 

BIEVRE,  a river  of  France,,  which  rifes  9.  little  to  the 
fotith  of  Verfailles,  and  palling  towards  Paris,  changes  its 
name  for  that  of  Gobelins,  on  account  of  its  water  be- 
ing ufed  ia  that  manufacture,  and  foon  after  it  joins  the 
Seine. 

BIEUZI,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrift  oi  Pontivy  ; 
2 leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Pontivy. 

BIEZOW,  or  Bidschow,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Koningingratz  ; 3 miles  ealt  of  Koningingratz. 

BIFARIA,  Folia,  in  Botany,  denote  leaves  that  point 
two  ways. 

BIFASCIANA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  cf  Ph alma 
( Tortrix .)  The  anterior  wings  are  teftaceous  ; two  ob- 
lique bands,  fpot,  and  arched  mark  at  the  apex  brown. 
Linn.  Muf.  Lelk,  &c.  Inhabits  Europe. 

BIFASCIATA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Bulla,  the 
fliell  of  which  is  fomewhat  tapering,  ereft,  and  white,  with 
two  broad  reddifh  bands  at  the  aperture.  Litter.  Gmelin. 
Native  place  unknown. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Voluta,  deferibed  by  Lifter 
and  Martini.  This  (hell  is  thin,  tranfverfely  floated,  and 
flefh  coloured,  with  two  white  bands  and  a tingle  tooth’  on 
tlie  pillar.  It  is  rather  lefs  than  an  inch  in  length  ; and  has 
a long  narrow  aperture.  Native  country  unknown. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Cypr^a,  of  an  oblong  form 
andpurplith,  with  a ftraw-coloured  band,  and  a narrower 
white  one,  a brown  border.  Gmelin.  Length  nearly 
four  inches.  Country  unknown. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Nerita,  of  a blackith  colour, 
with  two  hoary  bands  and  white  tip.  A native  of  India. 
Gmelin.  Chemnitz,  &c. 

Bifasciata,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Silpha,  found 
in  Saxony.  This  is  black,  with  two  bands  and  a fpot  at  the 
apex  of  ferruginous  colour.  Fabricius.  This  is  a fmall  infeft. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  that  inhabits  South 
America.  It  is  pale  with  two  brown  bands.  Gmelin. 

Bifascjata,  a fpecies  of  Coccinella,  of  a ferruginous 
colour,  with  two  bands  and  four  dots  of  black.  Fabricius. 
This  infeft  inhabits  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  is  Cocci - 
nella  flexuofa  of  Thunberg. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela  of  a large  fize, 
that  is  found  at  Cayenne.  It  is  teftaceous  : wing-cafes 
brafly  and  Alining  : two  fpots  and  two  bands  of  yellow. 
Fabricius,  & c. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Cercopis ),  of  a yel- 
lowifti  colour,  with  brown  wing-cafes,  and  two  white  bands. 
Fabricius.  This  is  Cicada  J'ufca,  fafeiis  alarum  binis  albis, 
of  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  XII.  and  Cicada  trip 'aj 'data,  of  Degeer. 
Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  ( Geometra ),  de- 
feribed by  Einnteus  as  a native  of  Europe.  The  anterior 
wings  are  cinereous,  clouded,  with  two  bands  ; pofterior 
pair  white. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Libellula,  that  inhabits 
America.  The  wings  are  hyaline,  with  a brown  fpot  at 
the  bafe,  and  two  bands  of  the  fame  colour.  Fabricius. 
Obi.  This  is  Libellula  trimaculata  of  Degeer  ; and  Libellula 
pulchella  of  Drury. 

Bifasciata,  afpeciesof  Tenthredo,  that  inhabits  EO- 
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rope.  The  general  colour  is  brown  ; thorax  black  ; mouth 
fcutel,  and  four  fpots  white  ; on  the  abdomen  two  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands : margin  of  the  wings  and  legs  yellow. 
Linnsus.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Mutilla,  that  inhabits  New 
York.  Tlie  colour  is  black  ; upper  part  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  two  bands  0:1  the  abdomen  red  : wing  violace- 
ous-black. Swederus.  Nov.  Act.  Stockh.  Entirely  downy, 
and  twice  the  flze  of  M.  Europpea. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Tipula,  cf  a yellowifli  co- 
lour, with  tranfparent  wings  palely  falciated  with  brown. 
Schranck  Inf.  Auftr.  Of  the  middle  ilzc,  with  the  eyes  black. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  oi  Musca,  that  inhabits  South 
' America.  It  is  rufous,  with  two  golden  bands  on  the  abdo- 
men. Fabricius,  &c. 

Bifasciata,  a fpecies  of  Scolia,  that  inhabits  New 
York.  This  infeft  is  of  a black  colour;  two  dots  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  fcutel,  and  two  interrupted 
bands  on  the  abdomen  ferruginous.  Swederus  Nov.  Aft, 
Stockh. 

BIFASCIATUS,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Conus, 
figured  by  Born.  This  kind  is  white  with  angulated  chef- 
nut  lines,  and  two  orange  bands  : fpire  rather  prominent  : 
bafe  furrounded  with  orange  lines,  and  the  intermediate 
fpaces  with  tefleilated  fpots.  Country  unknown. 

Bifasciatus,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarabaius, 
that  inhabits  Coromandel  : on  the  thorax  is  a triple  protu- 
berance, with  an  ereft  horn  on  the  head  ; wing-cafes  black, 
with  two  rufous  bands.  Fabricius. 

Bifasciatu-s-,  a fpecies  of  Dermestes,  of  a black 
colour,  with  two  waved  yellow  bands : thorax  tefleilated 
with  cinereous  colour.  Thunberg.  A native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

. Bifasciatus,  a fpecies  of  Bostrichus,  found  in  Si- 
beria. It  is  of  a black  colour  : wing-cafes  yellow,  with  two 
blueifh-black  denticulated  bands.  Gmelin.  This  is  Der- 
mejles  bifafeiatus  of  Lepech.  it. 

Bifasciatus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus,  that  in- 
habits Africa.  It  is  rufous,  with  two  fpots  on  the  thorax, 
and  two  bands  on  the  wing-cafes  of  black.  Fabricius. 

Bifasciatus,  a fpecies  of  Cerambyx.  (Prionus),  found 
in  South  America.  The  thorax  is  denticulated : body 
black  : wing-cafes  red,  with  two  black  bands : antennse  (hort. 
Gronovius,  Fabricius,  &c. 

Bifasciatus,  a fpecies  of  Attelabus  ( Clerus ),  of 
a brafly-green  and  downy  : wing-cafes  blue,  with  two  fcarlet 
lines.  Fabricius.  A native  of  Siberia. 

Bifasciatus,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ( Bulla-Acridium ), 
of  a fuicous  brown  with  white  fpots,  and  two  lateral  ochrey- 
coloured  bands.  Herhjl  apud  Fuejfi.  Inhabits  fandy  places. 

BIFASCIELLA,  a fpecies  of  Phalaina  {Tinea), 
with  fufeous  glofl'y  wings  ; with  two  bands  of  white,  fche 
hinder  one  interrupted  : head  rufous.  Fabricius.  Inhabits 
Denmark. 

BIFERiE,  in  Botany,  denote  plants  that  flower  twice  a 
year,  or  in  fpring  and  autumn. 

BIFERNO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Italy,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  not  far  from  Termini. 

BIFFA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  a machine  for  calling 
ftones  and  darts,  having  a moveable  counterpoife,  which 
turned  round  its  yard. 

BIFID  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

BIFIDUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Redu - 
vias),  of  a black  colour  i wing-cafes  with  a rufous  band  ; 
an  ereft  bifid  fpine  on  the  fcutel.  Inhabits  China,  and  is  of 
a large  fize.  Fabricius.  Donov.  Inf.  China. 

BIFOLIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Ophrys. 

BIFORIS,  in  Natural  Hifiory,  a fpecies  of  Echinus, 
having  at  the  bale  five  furrows,  and  ten  fiexuous  radiated 
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Jines;  and  near  the  vent  two  oblong  perforations-  Lejks 
apud  Klein.  Its  habitation  unknown. 

BIFORMIS,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus,  either  be- 
caufe  he  is  reprefented  fometimes  as  a young  -nan,  fome- 
times  as  old;  fometimes  with  a beard,  and  fometimes  with- 
out one  ; or  becaufe  wine,  of  which  he  is  the  fyinbol,  ren- 
ders men  forrowful  and  frantic,  or  gay  and  pleafant. 

BIFRONS,  a perfon  doubled-fronted,.  or  two  faced. 

Bifrons  is  more  peculiarly  a:i  appellation  of  Janus,  who 
was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  forwards  : though 
Other  reafons  for  it  are  recited  by  Plutarch.  Sometimes  he 
was  painted  with,  four-faces,  juadrifrons , as  reprefenting  the 
four  feafo  ns. 

Bifrons, in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Brentus,  that  in- 
habits Cayenne.  This  infect  is  black,  'with  ilriated  wing- 
cafes,  having  glabrous  yellow  fpots.  Fabricius. 

Bifrons,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  defcribed  by  Lin- 
naeus : it  is  an  European  infeft  of  a black  colour,  with  the 
front  white,  with  a black  fpot  beneath  the  antennas  : tip  of 
the  petiole,  and  two  hrft  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  with  the 
legs  reddifh.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Bifrons,  in  Natural  Hijlorv,  a fpecies  of  Nereis,  de- 
fcribed by  O.  Fabricius,  and  Mull,  as  a native  of  the  north 
fea.  It  is  depreffed : peduncles  with  a fimple  fetigerous 
papilla,  cirrated  above ; thofe  in  the  middle  alfo  branched. 
This  creature  is  continually  in  motion  ; about  an  inch  long, 
and  of  a fulvous  or  brownilh  colour  : head  white  : eyes  four: 
cirri  feven  : body  attenuated  at  both  ends,  and  confuting  of 
fifty-fix  joints. 

BIFURCATUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Cimex 
( Oblongus ),  that  inhabits  Germany.  It  is  blackifh  : abdo- 
men pale  yellow,  and  bifurcated.  Schaeffer.  Antennse  con- 
fift  of  four  joints. 

BIGA,  a chariot  for  racing,  drawn  by  twohorfes  a-breafl. 
The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  biga,  in  the  plural ; 
q.  d.  bijuga , two  hories  being  joined  by  a jugum,  or  yoke. 
Bigse  Hands  contradiftinguiihed  from  triga,  quadriga , See. 
Bigse  are  of  very  ancient  Handing  : all  the  heroes  in  Homer, 
Hefiod,  Virgil,  &c.  fought  in  them.  The  invention  of 
bigse  is  attributed  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  vii.  56.)  to  the  Phry- 
gians ; by  Iiidore,  (xvii.  35.)  to  CyriHenes  of  Sicyon,  who 
firfl  yoked  two  horfes  together.  They  were  firH  introduced 
into  the  Olympic  games  in  the  93d  olympiad,  or  about  the 
year  408  B.  C.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Greek  heroes 
who  celebrated  the  firH  Nemsean  games  in  honour  of  Arche- 
morus,  were  borne  on  bigse.  Bigae  were  the  chariots  firH 
ufed  in  the  Circenfian  games  ; then  trig a,  and  afterwards 
quadriga.  The  moon,  night,  and  the  morning,  are  by  my- 
thologifls  fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  bigae,  the  fun  in  quad- 
rigae. Statues  in  bigae  were  at  firH  only  allowed  to  the  gods, 
then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games  ; under  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  like  flatues,  with  bigae,  were  decreed  and 
granted  to  great  and  well-deferving  men,  as  a kind  of  half 
triumph,  being  erected  in  moH  public  places  of  the  city. 
Figures  of  bigae  were  alfo  Hruck  on  their  coins,  and  thofe 
on  which  were  a bigae,  and  a Janus  with  a double  face,  were 
termed  Bigati  nummi. 

The  drivers  of  bigse  were  called  higarii ; a marble  buft  of 
one  Florus,  a higarius,  is  Hill  feen  at  Rome. 

Biga,  or  Bigata,  in  Writers  of  the  Middle  and  Barbarous 
Age,  a cart  with  two  wheels,  drawn  often  with  one  horfe. 

It  was  more  frequently  called  lirota. 

Biga,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  16  miles  S.  of  Artaki. 

Biga,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  joins  the  Severn  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery. 

BIGAMY,  a double  marriage,  or  the  poffeffion  of  two 


wives  at  the  fame  time.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  thofe 
convicted  of  bigamy  were  branded  with  a note  of  ignominy  ; 
and,  in  France,  they  were  anciently  punifhed  with  death. 
See  Polygamy. 

Bigamy,  in  the  Canon  Lam,  is  where  a perfon  either 
marries  two  virgins  fucceffively  ; or  once  marries  a widow. 
The  former  kind  of  bigamy  they  call  real,  and  the  latter 
interpretative.  Each  of  thefe  the  canonifls  account  impedi- 
ments to  be  a clerk,  or  to  hold  a bifhopric  without  a difpen- 
fation  : a point  of  discipline  founded  on  that  of  St.  Paul, 
“ Let  a bifhop  be  the  hulband  of  one  wife,’.’  1 Tim.  ch.  Hi. 
ver.  2.  Apolt.  Conk.  17,  18.  By  a canon  of  the  council 
of  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274,  held  under  pope  Gregory  X.  fuch 
were  efteemed  “ omni  privilegio  clerical!  nuc’ati  et  coercion! - 
fori  fecularis  addicii.”  6 Decretal,  i.  12.  This  canon  was 
adopted  and  explained  in  England  bv  Hat.  4 Edw.  I.  H.  3. 
c.  5.  ; and  bigamy,  in  confequence  of  it,  became  no  uncom- 
mon counter-plea  to  the  claim  of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
M.  40  Edw.  III.  42.  M.  11  Hen.  IV.  11.  48.  M. 
13  Hen.  IV.  6.  Staunf.  P.  C.  134*  The  cognizance  of 
the  plea  of  bigamy  was  declared  by  flat.  18  Edw.  III. 
H.  3.  c.  2.  to  belong  to  the  court  Chriflian,  like  that  of 
baflardy.  But  by  Hat.  1 Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  §.  6.  bigamy 
was  declared  to  be  no  longer  any  impediment  to  the  claim  o£- 
clergy.  See  Dal.  21.  Dyer,  201. 

The  Romanifls  make  a third  kind  of  bigamy,  by  interpre- 
tation ; as,  when  a perfon  in  holy  orders,  or  that  lias  taken 
on  him  fome  monaflic  order,  marries. — This  the*  bifhop  can 
difpenfe  withal,  at  leafl  on  fome  occafions. 

There  is  aifo  a kind  of  Ipiritual  bigamy;  as  when  a per 
fon  holds  two  incompatible  benefices,  v.  gr.  two  bifhoprics, 
two  vicarages,  two  canonries  fub  eodem  te3o.  See. 

By  the  ecclefiaflical  law  of  England,  a fecond  marriage, 
while  the  former  hufband  or  wife  is  living,  is  fimply  void, 
and  a mere  nullity;  neverthelefs,  the  legiflature  lias  thought 
it  jufl  to  make  it  felonjr,  by  reafon  of  its  being  fo  great  3 
violation  of  the  public  economy  and  decency  of  a well- 
ordered  Hate.  For  the  circumflances  attending  this  crime, 
and  the  punifhmentof  it,  fee  Polygamy. 

BIGARELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Prunus. 

Bi  gar  el  la,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mantua,  7 miles  E.N.E.  of  Mantua. 

BIGATI,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  ancient  Roman  filver 
coins,  on  one  fide  whereof  was  reprefented  a biga,  or  chariot 
drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  bigatus  was  properly  the  P„o- 
man  denarius,  wliofe  impreflion,  during  the  times  of  the 
common-wealth,  was  a chariot  driven  by  Victory,  and  drawn 
either  by  two  horfes,  or  four,  according  to  which  it  was 
either  denominated  bigatus,  or  quadrigatus.  Bigati  therefore 
were  of  different  values,  according  to  the  fpecies  of  denarii, 
&c.  Several  of  thofe  called  confular  medals  are  alfo  bigati. 

In  lieu  of  horfes,  tire  chariot  is  reprefented  on  fome  bigati , 
as  drawn  by  two  deers,  efpecially  in  the  medals  of  the  family 
of  Axfia  : on  thofe  of  the  family  of  Crepereia,  by  two  hip- 
popotami, who  draw,  or  rather  bear  Neptune  on  their  tails. 

BIGBERRY,  or  Bigbury  bay , in  Geography,  lies  ofi 
the  fouth  coafl  of  Devon,  and  is  formed  by  the  Bolt  Tail  on 
the  eafl,  and  Stoke-point  on  the  wcH,  in  the  direction  nearly 
of  N.W.  by  W.  The  entrance  into  Plymouth  found  is 
round  Stoke-point  to  the  N.W. 

BIG-BONE  Creek,  an  American  creek  in  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  from  the  eafe, 
in  about  N.  lat.  39°  17'.  W.  long.  85 ' 54'.  It  is  fmall,  but 
has  three  branches  ; the  north-weflernmofl  interlocks  with 
Bank  Lick  creek,  which  falls  into  Licking  river.  It  is 
noticed  on  account  cf  the  large  bones  and  fait  licks  in  its 
vicinity. 

Big-Bone  Licks  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  above-mentioned 

creek. 
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creek,  a little  below  the  junction  c-f  the  two  eaftera  branches, 
about  8 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Thefe,  and  alfo 
the  other  fait  fprings,  in  the  weftern  country,  are  called 
licls,  becaufe  the  earth  about  them  is  furrowed  up  in  a very 
curious  manner,  by  the  buffaloes  and  deer  which  lick  the 
earth,  on  account  of  the  faline  particles  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  A ftream  of  brackifh  water  runs  through 
thefe  licks,  the  foil  of  which  is  of  a foft  clay.  The  large 
bones  found  here,  and  in  feveral  other  places  near  fait  licks, 
and  in  low  foft  grounds,  thought  to  belong  to  the  Mam- 
moth, have  perplexed  naturalifts,  in  their  inveftigation  of  the 
animals  to  which  they  belong.  See  Bones  fojftle,  and 
Mammoth, 

BIGEMINATE  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

BIGERRA,  in  .Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Spain, 
which,  according  to  Livy,  was  attacked  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, becaufe  it  was  allied  to  the  Romans,  but  it  was  fuc- 
coured  by  Scipio.  Ptolemy  affigns  it  to  the  Baltitani,  in 
Tarrago  er.fis. 

BIGERRONES,  a people  of  Gaul,  fo  called  by  Caefar, 
and  denominated  by  Pliny,  Bigerri;  and  by  Aufonius,  Be- 
geritani.  M.  d’Anville  places  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renees, to  the  weft  of  the  Convenas.  Their  name  exifts  in 
that  of  Bigorre. 

BIGGAR,  the  name  of  a town  and  parifh  of  Lanarkfhire, 
in  Scotland.  The  parifh  includes  an  area  of  land,  meafuring 
about  6 miles,  by  3^,  in  tranfverfe  diameter.  The  furface  is 
partly  hilly,  and  is  appropriated,  in  nearly  equal  parts,  to 
pafture  and  arable.  The  population  of  the  parifh  in  1 790  was 
937,  but  this  was  161  lefs  than  when  a return  was  made  36 
years  anterior.  From  the  improved  ftate  of  the  roads,  and  of 
agriculture,  it  was  found  to  contain  1216  perfons  in  the  year 
1800.  The  town  of  Biggar  has  389  inhabitants.  Here  are 
three  annual  fairs.  At  the  well  end  of  the  parifh  are  the  vef- 
tiges  of  a large  tumulus,  and  three  encampments.  Tradition 
fays, that  adefperate  battle  was  fought  here  between  theScots 
under  fir  William  Wallace,  and  the  Englifh  army,  when  the 
flaughter  was  very  great.  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Statiftical  Hif- 
tory  of  Scotland. 

BIGGE,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Lenne,  3 miles  north  of  Allendorn,  in  the  duchy  of  Weft. 
phalia. 

BIGGEL,  in  Zoology,  Antilope  Tragocamelus  of  Gmelin, 
in  Mandelfl.  it. 

BIGGLESWADE,  in  Geography,  is  a large  improving 
town  of  Bedfordfhire,  England,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Lyel.  This 
has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the  town  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, and  confiderable  quantities  of  coals,  timber,  corn,  and 
fome  other  commodities,  are  brought  by  this  channel.  An 
extenfive  weekly  market,  and  four  annual  fairs,  alfo  attraft 
various  merchandize  to  the  town.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
king,  and  the  parifh  includes,  befides  the  town,  the  fmall 
hamlets  of  Stretton  and  Holme.  Thefe  together  contain  a 
population  of  1650  perfons,  who  occupy  301  houfes.  The 
church,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  edifice,  was  partly  built  in 
the  year  1230,  and  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  inhabit- 
ants, being  free  tenants,  have  all  equal  rights  in  the  church. 
In  this  town  are  two  charity-fchools  ; alfo  a Baptift  mcet- 
ing-houfe  ; and  being  feated  on  a great  public  road,  it  con- 
tains feveral  large  inns.  Bigglefwade  fuffered  very  materi- 
ally by  fire,  which  happened  on  the  1 6th  of  June  17S5.  In 
a few  hours  150  dwelling-houfes  were  reduced  to  allies,  be- 
fides fome  malt  houfes,  corn-chambers,  &c.  which  were 
fituated  round  the  market-place,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The -damages  fuftained  by  this  fire  were  eftimated  at 
24,000k  Since  the  conflagration  feveral  new  houfes  have 
been  erefted,  and  the  town  has  affumed  a more  modern  and 


improved  appearance.  On  the  25th  of  February  1792,  a 
fhock  of  an  earthquake  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place,  and  its  concuifion  was  fo  powerful  as  to  throw 
down  fome  old  houfes.  It  lalled  feveral  feconds,  and  was 
found  to  extend  northward  into  York  flare,  and  towards  the 
fea-coaft  of  Lincolnfhire.  In  the  manor  of  Stretton,  a a 
fhort  diftance  fouth-eaft  of  Bigglefwade,  as  a carter  was 
ploughing  the  land,  he  difeovered  a yellow  earthen  pot, 
which  was  found  to  contain  about  300  gold  coins  of  Henry 
VI.  They  were  nearly  the  fize  of  half  crown  pieces  each, 
but  being  very  thin  did  not  equal  the  weight  of  a guinea. 

About  4.  miles  weft  of  Bigglefwade,  are  the  remains  of 
Warden-abbey,  which  was  formerly  a very  extenfive  and 
confiderable  foundation.  It  was  founded  in  1 135,  by  Wal- 
ter Efpec,  for  Ciftercian  monks  ; and  at  the  diffolution  its 
revenues  were  valued  at  389I.  16s.  6d.  per  annum.  Le- 
land’s  Itinerary.  Camden’s  Britannia.  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  vol.  i. 

BIGGS  Bay,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Jamaica,  and  to 
the  eaft  of  north  from  "Tortland-point,  which  is  the  moll 
foutherly  point  of  the  ifiand. 

BIG-HILL  Creek,  an  American  creek,  which  runs 
weft  into  the  Kafkafkias  river,  25  miles  below  Beaver  creek, 
17  above  Blind  creek,  and  26  northerly  from  the  mouth  of 
Kafkafkias. 

BIGGIN  Swamp.  See  Santee  River . 

BIGHT,  in  the  Sea  Language,  denotes  any  part  of  a rope, 
as  it  is  taken  compafiing,  coiled  up  ; or  the  double  part  of  a 
rope,  when  it  is  folded,  in  contradiftiuftion  to  the  end.  It 
fignifies  alfo  a fmall  bay  between  two  points  of  land. 

BIGINI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara,  10  miles  eaft  of  Mazara. 

BIGIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Drangiana. 

BIGLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  rhe  pa- 
latinate of  Wilna,  40  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Wilcomirz,  near  a 
lake  from  which  the  river  Drifna  iffues.  N.  lat.  550  2 6.  E. 
long.  20°  24'. 

BIGLOBATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curcu- 
lio,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  of  a black 
colour,  with  a canaliculatedfnout ; thorax globofe,  very  rough 
with  punftured  dots;  wing-cafes  with  fcabrous  dots,  and 
two  rows  of  tubercles  on  each  fide.  Sparrm.  Nov.  Aft. 
Stockh. 

BIGLUMIS,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  with  four  dots  on 
the  fcutel  ; margin  of  the  abdominal  fegments  white,  with 
t >vo  white  dots  on  the  fecond.  Gmelin.  Vefpa  Rupejlris 
of  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  is  deemed  a variety  of  this  kind. 

BIGNAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diflrift  of  JofTelin,  3 leagues  S.W.  of  Joflelin. 

BIGNI,  in  Conchology,  a name  under  which  Adanfon 
deferibea  Eoluta  Tringa  of  Gmelin. 

BIGNON,  Jerom,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1590,  and  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and 
charafter.  Having  made  a furprifing  progrefs  under  his 
fathei’s  tuition,  he  was  placed,  about  the  age  of  ten  years, 
near  the  perfon  of  the  young  prince  of  Cotide,  and  about 
this  p<  rind  publifhed,  “ A Defcription  of  the  Holy  Land,” 
more  tccurate  than  any  extant.  In  1604,  he  compofed  for 
the  ufe  of  the  young  duke  of  Vendome,  a “ Treatife  on 
Roman  Antiquities.”  Thefe  works  were  compilations;  but 
his  work  on  the  “ Election  of  the  Popes,”  faid  to  be  com- 
pofed in  his  fourteenth  year,  but  not  publifhed  till  1608, 
was  of  a more  original  kind,  and  difplayed  a degrees  of  eru- 
dition that  furprifed  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age.  Big- 
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non  was  regarded  ly  Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Grotius,  Pithou, 
de  Thou,  jLe  Fev.e,  and  other  eminent  fcholars,  as  a pro- 
digy of  literature,  and  his  acquaintance  was  eagerly  culti- 
vated, By  Henry  IV.,  who  kr.ew  his  extraordinary  talents 
and  attainments,  he  was  appointed  page  of  honour  to  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIII.  ; and  at  court  his  man- 
ners w^re  diftingui  died  by  an  eafy  politenefs,  though  he  un- 
remittingly profecuted  his  literary  ftudies.  His  next  trea- 
tife  was  a refutation  of  Valdez,  a Spanifh  writer,  who  pub- 
li fined  a folio  volume  to  eflabbfh  the  precedence  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  over  the  other  fovereigns ; it  was  entitled  “ On  the 
Excellence  of  the  Kings  and  Kingdom  of  France,”  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  IV.  and  publifhed  in  1610,  8vo.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  withdrew  from  court,  and  acquired 
an  additional  reputation  by  a new  edition  of  “ The  Formu- 
laries of  Marculphus,”  publ'.fhed  with  learned  notes,  in 
1613.  In  the  following  year  he  took  a journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  honourably  received  by  pope  Paul  V.,  Father 
Paul  at  Venice,  and  other  perfons,  who  had  already  heard 
of  his  fame.  Upon  his  return  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar, 
and,  in  1620,  was  appointed  advocate-general  to  the  great 
council ; and  having  acquitted  himfelf  with  credit  in  thisoffice, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  king  a counfellor  of  flate  ; and,  in 
1626,  created  advocate-general  to  the  parliament.  In  this 
high  ftation  he  maintained  the  parliamentary  rights  with  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour, and  manifeftcdthe  moil  ardent  zeal  for  juftice. 
In  1641,  he  refigned  this  honourable  office  to  his  fon-in-Iaw, 
Stephen  Briquet ; nor  did  he  refume  it  till  after  his  death  in 
1645.  In  1642,  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  far  from  being 
his  friend,  appointed  him  royal  librarian,  which  his  tafle  for 
literature  induced  him  to  accept,  whilfl  he  declined  the  lu- 
crative poll  of  fuperintendant  of  the  finances.  Queen  Anne 
of  Auftria,  during  her  regency",  availed  herfelf  of  his  advice 
on  many  interefting  occafions,  and  he  was  employed  in  many 
delicate  negociations.  Having  through  life  maintained  a 
charafter,  which  was  univerfally  refpefted  and  efteemed,  he 
terminated  his  courfe  of  ufeful  fervice  in  the  exercife  of  thofe 
fentiments  of  piety"  by  which  his  conduct  had  been  governed, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  April  7,  1 656.  Amongfl  his  pa- 
pers were  found  fome  fragments  of  notes  on  Gregory  of 
Tours,  and  of  a work  on  the  origin  of  the  French  law, 
which  he  had  not  leifure  to  finifb.  The  abbe  Perrault  has 
given  a good  account  of  his  life,  in  one  volume  izmo.  1757. 
Nouv.  Dift.  Hift.  Gen.  Dift. 

BIGNONIA,  fo  named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour  of 
the  abbe  Bignon,  Eng.  trumpet  flower,  or  fcarlei  jafmine,  in 
Botany.  Lin.  gen.  n.  759.  Reich.  8x7.  Schreb.  1018. 
Tourn.  72.  JnfT.  139.  Gaertn.  t.  52.  Clafs  and  Order, 
didynamia  angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord.  Perfonatc ?.  Bignonia. 
Juff.  Gen.  char.  Cal.  perianth  one-Ieafed,  ereft,  cup-form, 
five-cleft.  Cor.  monopetalous,  campanulate ; tube  very 
fmall,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; throat  very  long,  ventricofe 
beneath,  oblong-campanulate  ; border  five-parted,  the  two 
upper  divifions  reflex,  lower  patulous.  Stam.  filaments  four, 
fubulate,  ffiorter  than  the  corolla ; two  longer  than  the 
other  two  ; another  reflex,  oblong,  as  it  were  doubled. 
Pfl.  germ  oblong  ; ftyle  filiform,  lituation  and  form  of  the 
ftamens ; Uigma  capitate.  Per.  Silique  two-celled,  two- 
valved  ; partition  membranaceous,  parallel,  thickened  at  the 
futures.  Seeds  very  many,  imbricate,  compreffed,  mem- 
brane-winged on  both  fides.  Gbf.  Catalpa  has  only  two 
perfeft  itamens,  and  three  very  fmall  rudiments  of  ftamens, 
with  a five-leaved  calyx.  Four,  however,  and  even  all  five 
perfect,  have  been  obferved  by  Cyrilli.  The  form  of  the 
filique  in  this  genus  is  indeterminate.  The  feeds  are  always 
winged,  though  fome  on  one  fide  only. 

lift.  Char.  Qal.  five-cleft,  cup-form.  Cor , throat  bell- 
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form,  five-cleft,  ventricofe  beneath.  Silique  two-celled. 
Seeds  membrane -winged. 

Species,  1.  B.  Catalpa , common  Catalpa  tree.  Lin,  (pec, 
868.  Reich.  3.  155.  hort.  cliff.  317.  1.  Ait.  hurt.  Kew. 

2.  346.  Duham.  Arb.  1.  104.1.41.  Catefb.  Car.  1.  49. 

t.  29.  “ Leaves  Ample,  cordate  ; ftem  ere  ft  ; feeds  winged 

with  membranes.”  A deciduous  tree,  w’th  an  upright 
ftem,  covered  with  a fmooth  brown  bark,  30  or  40  feet 
high  ; with  lateral  branches,  ovate  leaves  placed  oppolite  at 
every  joint,  flowers  in  branching  panicles  towards  the  end  of 
the  branches,  of  a dirty  white  colour,  with  a few  purple 
fpots,  and  faint  ftripes  of  yellow  on  their  infide,  which 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  long  taper  pods  not  yet  produced 
in  England.  Found  by  Mr.  Catefby  growing  naturally  on 
the  back  of  South  Carolina,  brought  into  England  about 
the  year  172 6,  and  now  not  uncommon  in  our  nurferies  and 
plantations.  In  o-ur  climate  the  leaves  come  out  very  late  ; 
and  the  tree  requires  a flickered  lituation.  It  flowers  in 
Auguft,  and  is  known  in  the  nurferies  by  its  Indian  name 
“Catalpa.”  The  branches  dye  wool  a kind  of  cinnamon 
colour.  Thunberg  mentions  that  the  Japanefe  lay  the  leaves 
on  parts  of  the  body  affefted  with  pains,  on  a fuppofition 
that  they  are  beneficial  to  the  nerves  ; and  that  a decoftion 
of  the  pods  is  fervfceable  in  the  afthma.  2.  B.  tomcntofa. 
Lin.  Syft.  563.  Thunb.  Jap.  252.  “ Leaves  Ample,  cor- 

date, tomentofe  beneath  ; flowers  axillary,  panicled.”  A 
native  of  Japan.  3.  B.  fempervirens,  Carolina  yellow  jafmine, 
Lin.  Spec.  869.  Reich.  3.  155.  Gelfeminum.  Park.  1465. 
n.  5.  Raii  hift.  1769.  Catefb.  Car.  I.  t.  53.  Syringa. 
Pluk.  Aim.  t.  1 12.  f.  5.  “ Leaves  Ample,  lanceolate,  ftem 

twining.”  Riling  with  flender  ftalks,  that  twift  themfelves 
round  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  mount  to  a conliderable 
height,  with  Angle  oppofite  leaves  at  every  joint,  that  remain 
green  throughout  the  year  ; growing  naturally  in  South 
Carolina,  where  it  fpreads  over  the  edges,  and,  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  flowering,  perfuming  the  air  to  a great  diftance  ; and 
alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  Virginia  : called  yellow  jafmine, 
probably  from  thefwee.  odour  of  its  flowers.  Cultivated  in 
1640,  in  Kew  garden,  by  Parkinfon.  4.  B.  unguis.  Liu- 
Spec.  869.  Reich.  3.  156.  Apocyno  affine.  Sloan,  jam. 
268.  Clematis.  Plum.  Amer.  t.  94.  Pluk.  Aim.  t.  163.  f.  2- 
“ Leaves  conjugate ; tendril  very  fhort,  bowed,  three- 
parted.”  A native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  5.  B.  eequinoftialis. 
Lin.  Spec.  869.  Reich.  3.  x 56.  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  85* 
Plum.  Spec.  5.  ic.  55.  f.  1.  “ Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhofe  ; 

leaflets  ovate  and  lanceolate  ; peduncles  two-flowered  ; fi- 
liques  linear.”  Received  by  Mr.  Millar  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
in  New  Spain.  6.  B.  paniculala.  Lin.  Spec.  869.  Syft. 
563.  Reich.  3.  156.  Jacq.  amer.  t.  116.  Pift.  91.  t.  175. 
Plum.  Spec.  5.  ic.  56.  f.  I.  “ Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhofe  ; 
leaflets  cordate-ovate  ; flowers  racemed  ; peduncles  three- 
flowered.”  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  La  Vera  Cruz, by  Dr. 
Houftoun.  Obferved  about  Carthagena  by  Jacquin.  7.  B„ 
crucigera.  Lin.  Spec.  869.  Reich.  3.  157.  Vir.  cliff.  60. 
Hort.  cliff.  317.  3.  Gron.  virg.  1.  73.  2.  95.  Plum.  ic.  48. 
t.  58.  Pfeudo-Apocynum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  61  2.n.  6.  f.  1 5.  t. 

3.  f.  16.  “ Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhofe;  leaflets  cordate; 

ftem  muricated  :”  deriving  its  trivial  name  from  a ieftion  of 
the  ftem  which  reprefents  a crofs.  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  from 
Campeachy.  8.  B.  capreolala , four-leaved  trumpet -flower. 
Lin.  Spec.  870.  Syft.  563.  Reich.  3.  157.  Vir.  cliff.  £9. 
Hort.  cliff.  317.  Breyn.  ic.  33.  t.  25.  Duham.  Arb.  1. 
104.  t.  40.  Catefb.  Car.  2.  82.  Clematis.  Bocc.  fic.  31.  t. 
15.  f.  3.  Zan.  hift.  74.  t.  2.  ed.  2.  49.^33.  Raii  hift.  1 329. 
“ Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhofe  ; leaflets  cordate-lanceolate ; 
bottom-leaves  Ample. ’*  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Cam- 
peachy.  A native  of  Virginia  a id  Carolina ; and  cultivated 
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in  tew  garden  in  1730.  9.  B ptibefccnt. . Lin.  Spec.  870.  Miller  fays,  that  he  received  this  'fort  firft  in  1729,  irom 

Reich.  3.  157.  “ Leaves  conjugate,  cirrhofe  ; leaflets  cor-  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  Dr.Houftoun  found  it  in  great  plenty  ; 

d3te-ovate,  pubefeent  beneath.”  Growing  naturally  in  Vir-  fince  which  time  he  obtained  the  feed  from  the  illandof  Ber- 
ginia,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  America.  10.  B.  triphylla,  muda,  by  the  title  of  “ candle-wood.”  r6.  B grar.dijtora . 
three-leaved  trumpet-flower.  Lin.  Spec.  87c.  Reich.  3.  Lin.  Sylh.  564.  Thunb.  jap.  253.  Ksempf.  ic.  fcL  21. 
157.  “ Leaves  ternate  ; leaflets  ovate,  acuminate;  item  “ Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  ov  te,  acuminate,  ferrate;  (lem 

Ihrubby,  erect.”  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  twining;  calyx  femiquinquefid.”  Stem  fhrubbv,  climbing. 


by  Dr.  Houitoun.  11.  B.  psniaphylla , hairy  five-leaved 
trumpet-flower.  Lin.  Spec.  870.  Reich.  3.  158.  Hort. 
cliff.  497.  6.  “ Leaves  digitate  ; leaflets  quite  entire,  obo- 

vate.”  Sent  to  IV^r.  Miller  from  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Houf- 
toun  ; and  introduced  into  Kew  garden  before  1733.  12.  B. 
Leucoxylan , fmooth  five-leaved  trumpet-flower,  white-wood, 
or  tulip-flower.  Lin.  Spec,  870.  Reich.  3.  158.  Swartz 
obf.  233.  Pluk.  aim.  t.  200.  f.  4.  Brown  jam.  263.  n.  1. 
Sloan,  jam.  2.  62.  n.  47.  Raii  dendr.  114  2.  “ Leaves 

digitate;  leaflets  quite  entire,  ovate,  acuminate.”  Accord- 
ing to  fir  Hans  Sloane,  this  tree  is  as  large  as  any  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  having  a large  ftraight  trunk  covered  with 
a fmooth  whitifh  bark,  and  a very  hard  white  weed.  Ac- 
cording to  Browne,  it  grows  in  a kind  foil  to  a large  fize, 
andis  confidered  as  good  timber-wood  ; but  when  its  growth 
is  not  luxuriant,  fit  only  for  fmaller  and  fubordinate  imple- 
ments. Its  juice  and  tender  buds  are  fa i d to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  poifonous  juice  of  the  rranchineel.  Mr.  Miller  lays, 
that  it  rifes  with  an  upright  item  to  the  height  of  40  feet, 
in  the  natural  country  of  its  growth  ; and  that  the  feeds, 
difperfed  by  the  winds  to  neighbouring  lands,  fupply  plants 
in  great  plenty.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  Kew  garden,, 
in  1 759-;  and  received  by  him  from  Barbadoes  under  the 
denomination  of  “ white  wood.”  1 3.  B.  radiata,  ray-leaved 
trumpet-flower.  Lin.  Specs  871.  Reich.  3.  T58.  Feu. 
peruv.  2.731.  t.  22.  “ Leaves  digitate;  leaflets  pinnati- 

fid.”  Stem  three  inches  high  ; corolla  pale  yellow,  with 
red  dots.  A native  of  Peru,  in  very  dry  fand.  14.  B.  radi- 
cans,  rooting  or  ash-leaved  trumpet-flower.  Lin.  Spec.  871. 
JReic’n.  3.  1.58.  Kort.  cliff.  317.  4.  TTpf.  178.  Gron.  virg. 
23,  94.  Duham.  arb.  1.  103.  1.  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  84. 
Pfeudo  gelfeminum  iiliquofum.  Riv.  mon,  10 1.  Pfeu.  o- 
Apocynum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  612.  n.  1.  f.  17.  t.  3.  f.  1.  Park. 
1679.  and  385.  n.  6.  Gelfeminum  hederaceum  Indicum. 
Corn.  can.  t.  103.  Raii  hift.  1 7-68 - ,S.  B.  fraxini  fol.  coc- 

ciueo  fl.  minore.  Catefb.  car.  1. 1.  65.  Mill.  fig.  43.  t.  65. 
Duham.  arb.  103.  2.  “ Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  gafhed; 

item  with  rooting  joints.”  Stems  rough,  branchestrailing, 

’ {aliening  by  the  roots,  iffuing  from  their  joints,  to  the  trees 
in  their  natural  place  of  growth,  and  climbing  to  a great 
height;  in  Europe,  where  it  is  generally  planted  againft 
walls,  itriking  into  the  mortar  of  the  joints,  fo  as  to  flip  port 
the  branches,  and  riling  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet  : 
flowers  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  flioots  of  the  fame  year, 
in  large  bunches,  with  long  {welling  tubes,  fhaped  fome- 
• what  like  a trumpet,  whence  the  plant  has  the  appellation  of 
“ trumpet-flower;”  corolla  of  an  orange  colour,  and  open- 
ing' at  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  Cultivated  in  Kew  garden 
in  1640.  The  feeds  of  /3.  were  fent  from  Carolina  in  1724, 
’by  Mr.  Catefby  ; and  fince  that  time  many  plants  have  been 
raifed  in  England,  by  feeds  fent  from  that  country.  1 7.  B. 
flans,  branching-flowered  trumpet-flower.  Lin.  Spec.  871. 
Reich.  3.  179.  Jacq.  Amer.  pi£t.  91.  t.  176.  Brown,  jam. 
264.  3.  Plum.  Spec.  7.  ic.  74  .Sloan,  jam.  2.  63.  n.  49. 
B.  frutefeens.  Mill.  diet.  n.  3.  “ Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets 

■ferrate;  item  eredt,  firm  ; flowers  racemea.”  An  upright 
fnrub  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height  ; flowers  yellow, 
with  red  lines  on  the  infide  of  the  tube  ; filiqnes  half  a foot 
long,  with  winged  feeds.  A native  of  all  the  fugar  iflands  in 
the  Well  Indies, chiefly  in  a-dry,  rocky,  or  gravelly  foil.  Mr. 


four-cornered;  calyx  five-cornered  ; corollas  purple,  tire  fize 
of  a role  : differing  from  the  raiticans  in  having  a Item  not 
at  all  rooting,  a larger  flower,  and  a femiqui  queiid  calyx. 
A native  of  Japan.  27.  B.  chrlonoides.  Lin.  Syft.  363. 
Suppl.  282.  Padri.  Itheed.  Mai.  6.  47.  t.  26.  “ Leaves 

unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  ovate,  quite  entire,  acuminate, 
pubefeent ; corollas  bearded,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth 
ltamen.”  A large  tree,  with  a whitilh  afh  -coloured  bark  ; 
leaves  fpreadiug,  petioled  ; panicle  terminating  : pedicels 
oppofite,  dichotomous  ; flowers  lolitary,  from  the  divifions ; 
calyx  hoary  ; border  of  the  corolla  a little  arched,  rough 
with  hairs,  red,  five-cleft  ; the  two  upper  fegments  yellow, 
with  red  dots  .;  lower  legments  rough  with  hairs,  curled  at 
the  edge,  difk  waved,  white,  veins  red,  threat  rough  with 
hairs ; the  rudiment  of  a filth  ftamen,  inferted  into  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  barren;  filiqnes  linear,  flat,  bent,  ibeaked. 
The  frelli  flowersj  - immeried  in  water,  give  it  a pleafant 
odour;  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  which  it  is  a native,  they 
fprinlcle  it  over  the  temples  in  a morning,  to  correct  the 
ftagnant  air.  18.  B.  fpaihacea.  Lin.  Syft.  364.  Suppl. 
283.  Niir  Poii  gel  ion.  Rheed.  Mai.  6.  33.  t.  29.  “ Leaves 
unequally  pinnate  ; leaflets  ovate,  rough  with  hairs  ; calyx 
one-leafed,  fpotted  ; coroila  falver-lhaped.”  A large  tree, 
differing  in  the  llrufture  of  the  flowerfrom  the  other  ipecies, 
but  having  didynamous  ftamens,  and  a pod  filled  with  winged 
feeds.  It  is  evidently  of  this  genus.  The  timber  is  afh- 
coloured,  or  red,  fmooth,  and  much  ufed  for  a variety  of 
utenfiL  in  India.  A native  of  Malabar,  Java,  and  Ceylon, 
in  woods  near  waters.  1 0.  B.  pm:i)iana.  Lin.  Spec.  871. 
Reich.  3.  139.  Hort.  cliff.  347.  3.  “ Leaves  decompound  ; 
leaflets  gafhed  ; item  with  tendrils  at  the  joints.”  A native 
of  America.  - 20.  B.  in  die  a,  Indian  trumpet -flower.  Lin. 
Spec.  871.  Reich.  3.  139.  fl.zeyl.  236.  Lour,  cochinch. 
379.  Palega  pajaneli.  Rheed.  Mai.  1.  p.  77.  t.  43.  Raii 
hift.  1741'.  /3.  pajaueli.  Rheed.  79.  t.  14.  Raii  hift.  1 741. 

n.  2.  “ Leaves  bipinnate  ; leaflets  quite  entire,  ovate,  acu- 

minate.” A large  tree  with  afeending  branches.  A na- 
tive of  the'Eaft  Indies,  and  Cochinchina.  Introduced  in 
1 79  j by  Dr.  Solander.  A variety  occurs  near  Mozambique, 
in  Africa.  21.  B . cayuha.  I hi.  Spec.  872.  Reich.  3. 
160.  Catefb.  car.  1.  t.  42.  “Leaves  bipinnate;  leaflets 
lanceolate,  entire.”  Grows  naturally  in  the  Bahama  iflands, 
whence  Mr.  Catefby  fent  the  feeds,  in  1724;  and  many  of 
the  plants  were  railed  in  the  gardens  near  London.  In  the 
country  where  it  grows  naturally,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of 
20  feet.  22.  B.  longijjima , wave -leaved  trumpet-flower. 
Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  2.  347.  Jacq.  Amer.  1S2.  t.  176.  f.  78. 
Swartz  Prodr.  91.  Brown,  jam.  264.  2.  Plum.  ic.  47.  t. 
37.  B.  Quercus  Lamarck  Encycl.  j.  417  “ Leaves 

Ample,  oblong,  acuminate  ; Hera  nv6i:  feeds  woolly.”  An 
elegant,  upright  tree,  40  feet  high  and  upwards.  "A  native 
of  the  Weft  Indies  ; cultivated  and  growing  luxuriantly  in 
many  parts  of  Jamaica,  efpecially  in  the  low  lands  and  fa- 
vannahs,  where  it  grows  to  a confiderable  fize,  and  is  cor.fi- 
clered  as  an  excellent  limber-tree.  Its  numerous  flowers, 
and  Header  filiqu.es,  add  a peculiar  grace  to  its  growth  in 
Jamaica  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ French  oak  ;”  and 
in  the  French  Weft  India  iflands  it  is  called  “ Chcne  noir.” 
23.~B.ee/jinafa.  Gtertn.  frudl.  1 . 240.  t.  32.  Jacq.  Amer. 
183.  t.  176.  f.  52.  Aublet.  Guian.  z.  648,  t.  263,  264. 
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Swartz  prodr.  91.  u Climbing  j lower  leaves  ternate ; up- 
per bijugous,  cirrhofe  ; fruit  echinate,”  A rambling  fhrub 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  trees  by  its  very  long  and  numerous 
branches.  A native  of  the  Welt  Indies,  Carthagena,  and 
Guiana.  24.  B . pentandra.  Lour.  Cochinch.  379.  “ Leaves 
bipinnate  ; ftamens  five,  with  two  anthers  in  each  ; calyx 
flefh-coloured,  five-toothed.”  A middle-fized  tree,  with 
afcending  blanches.  A native  of  Cochinchina,  near  rivers. 
Loureiro  has  another  fpecies  under  the  name  of  13.  longiffima, 
which  is  a native  of  Cochinchina,  by  rivers,  and  which  is 
not  the  B.  tongijfima  of  Jacquin  ( N°  22.)  ; agreeing,  ac- 
cording to  Loureiro,  with  the  “ lignum  equinum”  of  Rum- 
phius  l^vol.  iii.  p.  73.  t . 46.),  or  B . fpathacea  of  the  younger 
Linnaeus  in  the  length  and  form  of'  the  corolla,  but  not  in 
the  fpathaceous  calyx  and  pinnate  leaves.  But  Retzius  ob- 
ferves,  that  Rumphius’s  plant  is  not  the  fame  with  Lin- 
hms’s,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  “ Nur-Pongelion” 
of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus.  I.oureiro  alfo  remarks,  that 
the  three  Afiatic  fpecies  which  he  has  defcribed  can  by  no 
means  be  adapted  to  the  generic  character  formed  by  Lin- 
naeus from  the  American  ipecies,  except  in  the  fruit ; and 
even  that  is  not  always  tvvo-celled  in  the  Afiatic  fpecies. 
25.  B.  alUacea.  Swartz  prodr.  91.  Aubl.  guian.  659.  14. 
Barr.  gall,  aequin.  23.  “ Leaves  conjugate;  leaflets  el- 

liptic, entire,  coriaceous  ; peduncles  five-flowered,  axillary  ; 
calyxes  entire.”  This  plant  has  a ftrong  fmell  of  garlic, 
whence  its  trivial  title,  and  its  French  name  “ Liane  a 
1*  Ail.”  A native  of  the  Weft  Indian  ifiands,  and  the  forefts 
of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  26.  B.  cajfinoides.  Vahl.  Symb.  2. 
68.  Lamarck.  Encycl.  “ Leaves  Ample,  elliptic,  coriace- 
ous ; raceme  terminating.”  A native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  having 
the  appearance  of  an  “ Echites.”  27.  B.  bijuga.  Vahl. 
Symb.  2.  69.  “ Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  bijugous ; leaf- 

lets elliptic,  quite  entire.”  A native  of  Madagafcar. 

The  Bignonias  are  trees  or  fhrubs,  inhabitants  of  the  hot 
climates,  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  eminently 
beautiful.  The  leaves  are  oppofite;  in  feme  fpecies  un- 
equally pinnate  or  ternate  ; in  others,  conjugate,  with  a 
two-leaved  petiole  between  the  leaflets,  frequently  furnifhed 
with  a tendril  for  climbing.  Flowers  in  panicles,  large  and 
handfome,  of  various  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  white. 
The  calyx  fhould  be  obferved,  whether  it  be  Ample  or  double ; 
the  corolla,  whether  it  be  regular  or  irregular  ; the  ftamens, 
whether  they  be  fertile  or  barren  ; the  fruit,  whether  it  be 
bony  or  capfular,  in  form  of  a filique,  or  ovate.  There 
are  many  fpecies,  particularly  from  Brafil,  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  known  to  admit  of  arrangement  under  this  genus. 
B.  fempervirens  does  not  belong  to  this  genus,  fays  Mr. 
Martyn,  but  to  that  of  HJianthus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.-- Thefe  are  exotic  trees  or  flirubs, 
and  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  fown  on  a moderate  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be  foon  inured  to  the  open  air, 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak.  They  may  be  alfo 
jncreafed  by  cuttings,  and  forne  of  them  by  layers.  The 
feeds  of  the  common  Catalpa  tree  are  annually  brought  over 
from  South  Carolina.  The  feedling  plants  fhould  be  placed 
abroad  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  a fheltered  fituation, 
till  autumn,  and  ^..en  placed  under  a fummer  frame,  to  guard 
them  from  the  winter  froft  ; expofing  them  in  mild  weather 
to  the  open  air.  I11  the  following  fpring  they  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a nurfery-bed  in  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  two  years,  and  then 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  tree  may  be  alfo 
propagated  by  cuttings  which,  in  the  fpring,  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed,  fhad- 
sng  them  from  the  mid-day  fun,  and  occafionally,  but  fpar- 
ingly,  refrefhing  them  with  water.  In  about  fix  weeks, 
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when  tin  y have  taken  root,  and  made  /hoots  above,  they 
fhould  have  plenty  of  air,  and  accuftomed  to  bear  beinsr  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air ; and  afterwards  treated  like  the  feed- 
ling  plants.  The  Catalpa  delights  in  a rich  moifl  foil,  where, 
in  a iew  yeass,  it  will  produce  flowers.  Ehe  plants  of  the 
third  fpecies,  not  bearing  cold,  when  young,  fhould  be 
flickered  in  winter,  planted  againft  a warm  wall,  and  pro- 
tected from  froft  by  coverings  of  mats,  and  by  tan  covering 
the  foil  about  their  roots.  The  fourth  and  fifth  fnecies 
will  live  in  the  open  air,  when  planted  againft  a wall 
with  a fouth  afpeht,  and  iheitered  in  a very  fevere  froft.  The 
ilxth,  feventh,  eighth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  forts,  are 
tender,  and  will  not  thrive  in  tnis  country  out  of  the  bark- 
ftove.  If  the  ninth  fpecies  be  planted  in  the  full  ground 
againft  a wall,  the  roots  fhould  be  covered  in  the  autumn 
with  fome old  tanners’  bark,  to  keep  out  the  froft  in  winter; 
and  in  very  fevere  froft.  they  fhould  be  covered  with  mats! 
The  twelfth  fort  will  take  root  from  cuttings  planted  durin  ! 
fummer  in  pots,  or  plunged  into  a bark-bed  : it  lias  flowered 
feveral  years  in  the  Clieliea  garden,  in  Auo-uft.  The  four- 
teenth fort  is  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  ; but  the 
trailing  branches  fhould  be  fupported ; and  as  they  i'pvead 
much  and  rife  to  a great  height,  they  will  ferve  to  cover  un- 
iightly  buildings  ; and  alfo  trained  againft  the  Items  of  trees, 
they  make  a fine  appearance  when  in  flower.  It  is  prooa- 
gated  by  feeds,  but  the  young  plants  thus  obtained  will  not 
flower  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years ; and  therefore  thofe 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  are  moil  efteemed,  becaufe 
they  will  flower  in  two  or  thrfce  years  after  planting.'  The 
neceffary  culture  for  thefe  plants,  after  they  are  eftablifhed, 
is  to  cut  away  all  the  fmall  weak  fhoots  of  the  former  year 
in  winter,  and  fhorten  the  ftrong  ones  to  the  length  of  about 
two  feet  ; and  thus  young  flioots  will  be  obtained  for 
flowering  in  the  following  fummer.  Thefe  plants  are  of  long 
duration  : fome  of  them  remain  vigorous  after  60  years,  and 
produce  plenty  of  flowers  every  feafop.  The  fifteenth 
fpecies  is  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a hot-bed,  and  br 
tranf planting  the  plants  into  leparate  fmall  pots,  filled  with 
light  frefh  earth,  and plunged  into  a frefh  hot-bed;  byre- 
moving  them  in  autumn  into  the  bark-ftove,  giving  them 
but  little  water  during  winter,  and  in  fummer  refrefhing 
them  with  it  fparingly ; and  they  fhould  remain  ccnftantly 
in  the  bark-ftove,  and  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants 
from  the  hot  countries.  The  third  year  from  feed  they  will 
flower ; but  they  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England.  The 
other  forts  have  not  been  cultivated  in  England.  Martyn. 

BIGORNO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Corfica. 

BIGORRE,  a country  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Guyenne  before  the  revolution,  but  now  forming  a part  of 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  Its  capital  was 
Tarbes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Armagnac  and  the 
country  of  the  four  vallies,  Nebouzan  and  Aftarac  ; on 
the  fouth,  by  the  Pyrenees  ; and  by  Bearn,  on  the  weft. 
It  has  been  fometimes  divided  into  the  country  of  Ruftan" 
the  Plain,  and  the  Vallies  ; and  eftimated  at  16  leagues  h\ 
length  from  north  to  fouth  ; and  in  its  greateft  breadth  at 
7 leagues.  From  its  general  fituation,  this  country  might 
be  expected  to  enjoy  the  fame  mild  climate  that  is  experi- 
enced in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  under  the  fame  lati- 
tude ; but  from  local  circumftances  the  cafe  is  very  different. 
The  Pyrenees  intercept  the  warmth  of  the  more  fouthern 
country  of  Spain  ; while,  from  its  elevated  fituation,  it  is 
expofed  to  the  chilling  blafts  of  the  north.  On  this  account 
Bigorre  is  deprived  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  fuch  as 
the  orange  and  olive  ; however,  the  laurel,  fig-tree,  and 
myrtle,  are  not  injured  by  the  climate.  The  air  of  the 
mountains  is  cold  and  chilling,  but  that  of  the  plains  and 
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valises  more  mild  and  falubrlous.  This  country  produces 
wood  in  confiderable  quantities,  excellent  wine,  rye,  barley, 
and  millet ; but  not  much  wheat.  It  has  good  paftures, 
qunrries'of  marble,  and  medicinal  fprings.  Tile  mountains 
of  Bigorre  confiit  of  fchift,  marble,  and  granite.  See  Py- 
RtHEES.  The  inhabitants  of  this  diftricft  poftefs  a peculiar 
and  charafteriftic  phyfiognomy,  in  which  they  all  referable 
one  another  ; they  are  healthy  and  active,  lively  and  chear- 
ful,  and  unite  impetuous  courage  with  ftrength  and  agility. 
The  impetuofity  of  their  temper  renders  their  language  ra- 
pid, paffionate,  and  lull  of  proteftations ; and  they  lome- 
times  link  the  voice  an  octave  below  the  natural  key,  that 
they  may  fuddenly  raife  it  to  the  (harped  note.  Their  ideas 
abound  with  imagery  ; and  their  geltures  are  quick  and 
violent.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  generality  and 
beneficence.  They  pra&ife  the  fling  from  their  infancy,  and 
can  draw  a bow  before  they  fpeak  ; and  thofe  perfons  are 
regarded  as  the  moft  accompliihed,  who  are  rnoft  (killed  in 
leaping,  riding,  and  throwing  the  bar.  The  education  of 
the  Bigoriefe,  who  are  not  huibandmen,  is  conducted  with 
a view  to  the  church  ; and  theyboaft.of  many  eminent  per- 
lons  in  fcience  and  literature. 

BIGOT,  a pevfon  foolifliiy  obftinate,  or  perverfely  at- 
tached to  an  opinion.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
German  bey,  and  Got,  or  the  Englifh  by-G  d.  Camden 
relates  that  the  Normans  were  firil  called  Bigots,  on  occa- 
fion  of  their  duke  Rollo  ; who  receiving  Gifla,  daugh- 
ter of  king  Charles,  in  marriage,  and  with  her  the  in- 
veftit  > e of  the  dukedom,  refuted  to  kifs  the  king’s  foot  in 
token  of  fubjecfion,  unlefs  he  would  hold  it  out  for  that 
purpofe  ; and  being  urged  to  it  by  thofe  prefent,  anfwered 
haftily,  “ No,  by  God whereupon  the  king,  turning 
about,  called  him  Bigot ; which  name  has  paffed  from  him 
to  his  people. 

Bigot,  Emeric,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  promoter  of 
literature,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1626  ; and  forming  an 
early  attachment  to  literature,  he  declined  all  public  bufi- 
nefs,  and  employed  himfelf  in  augmenting  a large  library 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  and  in  correfpondence  and 
converfation  with  perfons  of  learning..  Few  perfons  con- 
ciliated, by  the  modeftv  of  his  temper,  by  the  friendfhip 
and  fuavity  of  his  maimers,  and  by  his  love  of  peace  and  en- 
deavours to  maintain  it,  a greater  number  of  friends,  who 
refpefted  and  efteemed  him.  In  various  parts  of  Europe, 
through  which  he  travelled,  he  formed  connections  with 
literary  men  ; but  his  moll  intimate  friends  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  were  Menage  and  Nicholas  Heiafius.  Although  he 
•diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  aiding  others  in  their  literary  per- 
formances, the  only  work  he  publifhed  in  his  own  name  was 
the  Greek  text  of  Palladius’s  life  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  found 
in  the  grand  duke’s  library  at  Florence,  to  which  he  an- 
nexed a Latin  tranfiation.  Having  entailed  his.  valuable 
library  on  bis  family,  in  order  to  prevent  its  difperfion,  he 
died  at  Rouen  in  1689.  However,  notwithftanding  his 
precaution,  his  library  was  publicly  fold  at  Paris  in  1706. 
Gen.  DiCt. 

Bigot,  in  Italian  bigontia,  in  Commerce,  is  ufed  to  denote 
a Venetian  liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of  the 
amphora , or  half  the  boot. 

BIG  Rock,  in  Geography,  a large  rock  on  the  S.E, 
bank  of  Au  Vaze  river  in  America;  about  3 miles  N. E from 
its  mouth  in  the  Mifiiffippi,  and  about  8 miles  S.E.  from  cape 
St.  Antonio  on  that  river. 

Big  Rock  Branch,  the  north-eaftern  head  branch  of 
Alleghany  river.  The  branch  called  Big  Hole  Town  joins 
it,  and  forms  the  Alleghany,  85  miles  N.  E.  from  and 
anove  Venango  fort. 
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B;e  Salt  Lick,  a garrifon  in  the  (late  of  Teneffee,  near  the 
Salt  lick,  on  Cumberland  river,  1 ij  miles  from  Knoxville  j 
80 from  S.W.  point  on  Clinch  river,  32  from  Bledfoe  lick, 
and  -68  from  Nafhville. 

Big  Sandy  River,  or  Tottervy,  rrfes  near  the  fource  of 
Cumberland  river,  and  feparating  Virginia  from  Kentucky, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  oppoftte  to  the  French  pur- 
chafe  of  Galiopolis,  in  about  N.  lat.  3S0  30'.  Vancouver’s 
and  Harmar’s  forts  (land  on  this  river.  On  its  banks  are 
feveral  fait  licks  and  fprings.  Little  Sandy  is  a ftiort  fmall 
river,  which  fails  into  the  Ohio,  about  20  miles  weft  of  Big 
Sandy  river,  in  the  county  of  Mafon,  Kentucky. 

BIGUBA,  a town  of  North  Africa,  featedon  the  river 
Rio  Grande.  N.  lat.  1 1°  15  . W.  long.  13°  33;'. 

BIGUTTATA,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Silp HA, 
met  with  at  Upfal,  This  is  totally  ferruginous,  with  a pale 
line  and  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes.  Thunberg.  Nov.  Act. 
Stockh. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  with  a yellow  thorax ; 
reddiih  wing-cafes  ; black  margin,  and  two  yellow  fpots. 
Fabricius.  This  iiuedl  inhabits  Cayenne. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Coccinella,  deferibed  by 
Fabricius.  It  is  rufous,  with  two  yellow  fpots.  The 
country  is  unknown.  Size  fmall ; thorax  glofly  and  black, 
with  the  (ides  yellow. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis,  found  in  gardens 
in  Europe,  The  thorax  is  black  in  the  middle  ; wing-cafes 
ftiort,  black,  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  Linn.  F11.  Suec.  Fa- 
bricius. This  is  Telephonic  niger,  femoribus  favis , elytris 
apice  luteis  of  Degeer. 

Biguttata, a fpecies  of  Buprestis,  with  very  entire, 
linear,  green  wing-cafes,  with  a white  dot  ; abdomen- 
blue,  with  three  white  dots.  Fabricius,  &c.  Inhabits  Eng-- 
land.  6 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Cercopis),  of  a black 
colour,  fpotted  with  yellow  ; wing-cafes  brown,  with  a 
white  marginal  fpot.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabricius. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  { Ranatra  Fabr.)  that 
is  found  in  Europe.  It  is  black,  with  a patch  of  fanguineous 
red  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax.  Fabricius. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  of  the  fmall  fize,  that 
inhabits  China.  It  is  black,  and  fpotted  with  yellow  ; mar- 
gin of  the  fegments,  and  two  dots  of  yellow  on  the  fecond 
one.  Fabricius. 

Biguttata,  a fpecies  of  Scolia,  of  a black  colour, 
with  two  tranfverfe  white  dots  on  the  abdomen  ; wings 
black.  A fmall  fpecies,  and  inhabits  Spain.  Fabri- 
cius. 

BIGUTTATOR,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  deferibed 
by  Thunberg.  It  is  black,  with  two  dots  on  the  fcutel. 
Found  at  Upfal. 

BIGUTTATUS,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  that  is  found 
in  Germany.  It  is  black,  with  elevated  dots  on  the  wing- 
cafes  ; abdomen  and  pofterior  legs  yellow.  Fabricius. 

Biguttatus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus,  of  a 
black  colour,  with  the  head,  tip  of  the  wing-cafes,  and  le^s 
yellow.  Gmelin.  A native  of  Auftria. 

Biguttatus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  that  lives  under 
the  bark  of  trees  in  Sweden,  and  is  deferibed  by  Thunberg. 
The  head  is  roundifti  and.  braffy  ; wing-cafes  black,  with  a 
pale  fpot  at  the  apex. 

Biguttatus,  a fpecies  of  Dytiscus,  deferibed  by 
Linnaeus  as  a native  of  Europe.  This  is  black ; legs, 
end  of  the  abdomen,  antennae,  mouth,  two  dots  between 
the  eyes,  thorax,  and  wing-cafes  teftaceous,  the  latter 
fpotted  with  brown  ; in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  two  black 
fpots. 
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Biguttatus,  afpecies  of  Staphylinus,  that  inhabits 
fome  ihores  of  tlie  Baltic  fea.  It  is  of  a black  colour,  with 
a fulvous  fpot  on  each  of  the  wing-cales.  Linn.  Fabr. 
&c. 

Big uttatu s, afpecies  ofCiMF.x  ( Rotandatus'),  defcribed 
by  Linnaeus  in  his  Fauna  Suecica,  by  Scopoli,  &c.  It  is 
black,  with  all  the  margins  white,  and  a white  fpot  on  the 
wing-cafes. 

BlGUTTULUS,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  {Locujla'',  with 
a cruciate  thorax  ; wing-cafes  clouded,  and  marked  with  an 
oblong  white  fpot  near  the  tip.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  &c.  This 
is  Acrydium  biguttulum  of  Degeer.  Very  common  on  fome 
barren  lands  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

BIHACS,  Bi  h atz,  Bi  h itz,  or  Vi  HIT  z,  in  Geography , 
a town  of  Croatia,  feated  on  the  river  Unna,  belonging  to 
the  Turks';  60  miles  fouth  of  Carlftadt,  and  180  weft  of 
Belgrade.  N.  lat.  44  43'.  E.  long.  160  20'. 

BIHAI,  in  Botany.  See  Strelitzia. 

BI  HAM  AT  A,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Hi  SPA,  of  an 
oblong,  deprefied  Ihape,  that  inhabits  India.  It  is  fpecifically 
defcribed  as  being  unarmed,  black,  fpotted  with  red ; fhelis 
truncated  and  hooked.  Gmelin. 

Bi  ham  at  a,  a fpecies  of  Formica,  found  in  the  iflandof 
Joanna,  having  four  fpines  on  the  thorax,  and  two  curved 
ones  on  the  petiole  fcale.  Fabricius,  & c. 

BIHAR,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  Hungary, 
giving  name  to  a diftricl,  in  which  are  alfo  Debretzen, 
G-reat  Varadein,  &c. 

BIHOREAU,  in  Orn'thology,  the  name  ot  Ardea  nyflico- 
rax,  or  Night  heron,  in  Bufton’s  Hill.  Birds.  Femelle  de 
Bihoreciu  of  Buffon,  is  Ardea  grifea  ; and  Bihoureau  de  Cay- 
enne of  Buff,  is  Ardea  cayertnenjis  of  Gmelin. 

B1HRI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Perlia,  in  the  countryof 
Larilfan,  in  the  route  from  Ifpahan  to  Ormus,  30  miles  N.W. 
of  Lar. 

BIJINAGUR.  SeeBisNAGUR. 

BIJORE,  called  alfo  Bejour  and  Bajour,  th tBatzira  of 
Alexander,  a province  of  Hindooftan,  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  Paifhawur,  on  the  north  by  Kuttore,  on  the  eaft  by 
Sewad  and  Beneer,  which  are  feparated  from  it  by  the  Pen- 
jekoreh  river,  and  on  the  weft  by  Guznoorgul.  This  province, 
according  to  the  dimenfions  Hated  in  the  Ayen  Acbaree 
(vol.  ii.  p.  192,  &c. ) extends  25  cofles  north  and  fouth,  and 
IO  eaft  and  weft  ; dillant  about  20  cofles  beyond  the  Cabul 
river,  and  on  its  weftern  extreme  about  30  cofles  from  the 
Indus.  Bijore,  as  well  as  Sewad,  is  very  mountainous,  and 
abounds  with  pafles  and  ftrong  fituations  ; fo  that  their  in- 
habitants have  not  only  held  themfelves  generally  independent 
of  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  have  occafionaily  made  very 
ferious  inroads  into  their  territories.  In  this  province  there 
is  at  this  day  a tribe  of  Afghans,  denominated  Yuzuf-zyes, 
which  traces  its  origin  to  certain  perfons  left  thereby  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  when  he  pafled  through  this  country.  Both 
Abul  Fazil,  the  author  of  the  Ayen  Acbaree,  and  Soojan 
Rae,  an  eaftern  hiilorian  of  good  reputation,  report  this  tra- 
dition without  any  material  alteration.  The  latter,  indeed, 
adds  that  thefe  Europeans,  if  we  may  call  them  fo,  continued 
to  preferve  that  afcendancy  over  their  neighbours  which  their 
anceftors  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  poffefled,  when  they  firft 
fettled  here.  Although  we  mould  rejeft  this  pedigree  as 
fabulous,  yet  the  bare  claim  argues  the  belief  of  the  natives, 
for  which  there  muft  have  been  feme  foundation,  that  Alex- 
ander not  only  conquered  Bijore,  but  alfo  transferred  that 
conqueft  to  fome  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  people  of 
Bijore  had  likewife  an  high  idea  of  Alexander’s  extenfive  au- 
thority ; and  they  denominated  him  the  “ Two-horned,” 
agreeably  to  the  ftriking  emblem  of  power  in  all  the  eafteru 


languages.  (Ayen  Acbaree,  xi.  194.)  Thefe  Yuzuf-zyes, 
fays  Mahomed  Cazim,  quitted  their  ancient  habitations  be- 
tween Ghizni  and  Candahar,  and  after  various  unfuecefsful 
attempts  to  obtain  a fettlement  in  Cabul,  at  the  time  when 
Mirza  Ulug  Beig,  furnamed  Cabulee,  ruled  that  kingdom, 
finally  eftablilhed  themfelves  in  Sewad  and  Bijore  ; which  at 
this  , period  were  governed  by  a dynafty  of  princes  ftyled 
“ Sultani,”  who  derived  their  lineage  from  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Yuzuf-zyes  poflefs,  in  addition  to  Sewad  and 
Bijore,  the  trafts  fituated  between  thofe  provinces,  and  the 
rivers  of  Cabul  and  Indus  ; the  greateft  part  of  which  is  de- 
fcribed as  a defert  in  the  Ayen  Acbaree,  but  by  Bernouilii 
as  a foreft.  In  the  time  of  Acbar,  Zine  Khan  was  fent  to 
chaftife  them  ; and  he  overran  their  whole  territory,  and  even 
penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Cafingar,  and  took  the  ftrong 
fort  of  Kufhal,  or  Gulhal,  feated  on  a mountain  17  marches 
north  of  Bijore.  About  the  year  1670,  Aurungzebe  found 
it  necefiary  to  chaftife  thefe  Yuzuf-zyes  ; flnee  which  period 
the  return  of  Nadir-Shah,  in  1739,  again  brought  them  into 
notice.  To  him  they  appeared  formidable  ; but  he  reduced 
them  to  fubmiffiou  ; and  if  they  really  engaged  to  fupply  his 
army  with  30,000  men,  the  tribe  muft  have  increafed  flnee 
the  time  of  Acbar,  when  Bijore  contained  only  39,000 
and  Sewad  40,000  families.  Rennell’s  Mem.  p.  159,  &c. 

Bijore,  the  capital  of  the  above-deferibed  province, 
fituated  about  6 marches,  or  about  66  geographical  miles, 
from  Nilab  or  Attock,  and  at  50  of  the  fame  miles,  north, 
a little  eaft  from  Paifhaw'ur,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  eaft 
a little  north  from  Ialalabad.  N.  ljit.  340  7'.  E.  long, 

70°44'. 

Bijore,  the  name  of  a river  which  rifes  in  the  mountains, 
N.E.  ol  Bijore,  and  pafling  by  it,  foims  a junction  with  the 
Penjekoreh,  Sewad,  and  Kameh,  and  falls  into  the  Nilab,  or 
Sinde,  at  Attock. 

BIISK,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Kolyvan,  feated  on  the  river  Bi,  or  Biia,  which,  by 
uniting  with  the  Katunia,  forms  the  river  Qby  ; 150  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Kolyvan.  N.lat.  530  31'.  E.  long.  84°  14'. 

BIJUGUM,  Folium,  in  Botany,  denotes  a winged  leaf* 
bearing  two  pair  of  foliola. 

BIKBULAKOVA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Ufa,  on  the  river  Ik,  80  miles  N.E.  of 
Orenburg. 

BIKILLAM,  or  Beckalen,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Red 
fea,  8 leagues  from  the  coaft  of  Arabia.  N.  lat.  160. 
E.  long.  420  25'. 

BIKOU,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw, 
30  miles  north  of  Braclaw. 

BILA,  a river  of  Bohemia,  which  runs  into  the  Moldaw 
near  Auffig. 

Bila,  yllt,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leitmeritz, 
10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kamniz. 

BILiENA,  or  BilbanA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

BILAN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim,  5 miles  weft  of  Chrudim. 

BILANCIIS  Deferendis,  in  Law,  a writ  directed  to 
a corporation,  for  the  carrying  of  weights  to  fuch  a haven, 
there  to  weigh  the  wool,  which  perfons  by  our-ancient  laws 
were  licenfed  to  tranfport.  Reg.  Orig.  270. 

BILANDER,  in  Navigation, n fmall  merchant-fhip  with 
two  mails  ; diftinguilhed  from  other  veflels  of  the  fame  kind 
by  the  form  of  the  main-fail,  which  refembles  a fettee-fail. 
The  head  is  bent  to  a yard,  fimihr  to  the  mizen-yard  ot  a 
{hip,  and  hangs  to  the  main-mail,  as  a lhip;s  does  to  the 
mizen-rnaft.  This  method  of  rigging  has  proved  incon- 
venient, and.  is  new  feldoro  ufed,  except  by  the  Dutch. 

Z z 2 BILAN  US, 
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BTLANUS,  in  Botany.  See  CrAtjevA. 

BILARIITS,  Porus.  See  Biliarii  Pori. 
BILATERAL  Cognation,  denotes  kinfhip,  ©r  kin- 
dred, on  both  hides  ; that  of  the  father  as  well  as  mother. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  brothers,  fillers.  Bilateral  Hands 
contradiftinguilhed  to  unilateral. 

BILBA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Afia,  in  Baby- 
lonia. Ptolemy. 

BILBAO,  fometimes  called  Bilbao.,  in  Geography,  a port- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ybaizabal,  about  6 miles  from  the  fea.  On  the 
water-fide  is  a large fquare, well  lhaded with pleafant walks, ex- 
tending to  the  outlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  contain- 
ing a number  of  houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  an  agreeable 
profpedl,  particularly  in  failing  up  the  river.  The  number  of 
houfes  in  this  town  is  about  800,  fome  of  which  are  built  on 
piles  ; they  are  folid  and  lofty  ; the  llreets  are  well  paved 
and  level ; and  as  they  may  be  walked  at  pleafure,  Biiboa  is 
one  of  the  neateft  towns  in  Europe.  The  tide  that  flows 
into  the  river  forms  a fecure  and  much  frequented  harbour  ; 
and  a confidefable  commerce  is  thus  carried  on  in  iron, 
wool,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  60,000  bags  are  annually  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  faffron,  and  chef- 
nuts.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  loth  century,  the  people  of 
Bifcay,  having  maintained  their  independence,  together 
with  their  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  even  when  the  Moors 
gained  poffefiion  of  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  and  having 
about  this  time  obtained  fome  advantages  over  them,  began 
to  diredt  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  their  own  ex- 
cellent iron,  not  only  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  the  fupply  of 
other  nations  ; and  their  port  of  Biiboa  began  to  have  (hip- 
ping, and  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  perhaps  before  any 
other  nation  to  the  well  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  at  leall  in 
a very  confiderable  degree.  In  the  lafl  year  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury, this  town  was  refounded,  or  new  built,  by  Didacus 
Lopez,  then  prince,  or  lord  of  the  province  ; and  as  it  was 
the  llapie  port  for  the  iron  and  wool  of  Spain,  its  commerce 
rapidly  increased  ; andit  appears  from  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  that 
in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  IV.  A.D.  1474,  the  merchants 
cf  Guipufcoa  carried  on,  probably  by  the  port  of  Biiboa,  a 
confiderable  trade  with  England.  It  appears,  alio,  that  the 
Bifcayners,  availing  themfelves  of  the  advantage  of  their 
{hipping  and  port,  were  concerned  in  the  whale-fifhery  at  an 
earlier  period  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  Norway  ex- 
cepted! The  town  is  fupplied  with  flelh  and  poultry,  and  aifo 
with  filh  of  varions  kinds,  and  particularly  with  a fort  of 
eels  in  winter,  which  are  f mall,  of  a pale  colour,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  without  a back  bone,  caught  in  prodigious 
quantities  at  low  tides,  and  in  fummer  with  the  cuttle-flfh. 
The  lhambles  are  a Tufcan  building,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  with  an  open  court,  and  a fountain  in  the  middle,  by 
pneans  of  which'it  is  kept  clean,  and  free  from  ofFenfive  offals 
and  fcents.  The  environs  abound  in  gardens,  which  are  fer- 
tile in  legumes  and  fruits.  This  town  has  five  churches,  and 
feveral  religious  houfes  ; and  in  its  police  it  has  one  law  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  which  renders  ingratitude  criminal,  and  fub- 
fe&  to  a penalty.  Although  the  air  is  generally  damp,  the 
town  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are  robufl, 
cheerful,  and  long-lived ; fo  that  the  hofpital  is  frequently 
without  a patient.  The  women  are  capable  of  enduring 
labour  as  well  as  the  men,  and  are  employed  in  unloading 
the  fhips,  carrying  burdens,  and  performing  the  bufinefs  of 
porters.  At  the  clofe  of  the  day  they  return  to  their  ha- 
bitations, without  any  appearance  of  laffitude,  dancing  and 
finging  to  the  pipe  and  tabor.  Their  mufic  is  defrayed  at 
the&  ex  pence  of  the  town  ; and  on  holidays  it  is  performed 
jn  the  midft  of  a great  concourfe  of  perfons  under  the  trees 


in  the  great  fquare.  The  women  of  Bilbao,  though  eotw 
flantly  expofed  to  the  air,  have  good  complexions,  lively 
eyes,  and  fine  black  hair,  which  they  curioufly  braid,  and 
which  they  reckon  peculiarly  ornamental.  Married  women 
wrap  a white  handkerchief  round  their  heads,  fo  knotted  as 
to  fall  down  in  three  plaits  behind,  and  over  this  they  wear 
the  Montera  cap.  Thofe  who  underfland  their  language 
fay  it  is  very  foft  and  harmonious,  as  well  as  energetic, 

N.  lat.  4.30  15'.  W.  long.  20  45.  See  Biscay. 

BILBERRY,  in  Botany.  See  Vaccinium. 

BILBILINiE  Aqvje,  in  Ancient  Geography , Alharnat 

mineral  and  medicinal  waters  of  Spain,  24  miles  from  Bil- 
bilis,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  The  name 
Alhama,  given  by  the  Arabians  to  this  place,  has  the  fame 
meaning  with  the  aquas  calidae  of  the  Latins.  See  Al- 
hama. 

BILBILIS,  Bambola,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tarragonen- 
fis,  belonging  to  the  Celtiberi,  fouth  of  Turiafco  ; feated  on 
a mountain  furrounded  by  the  waters  of  Salo  or  Xalon. 
Bilbilis  was  a municipal  town,  and  bore  the  title  of  Augufta, 
which  is  found  on  feveral  medals.  The  poet  Martial  was  of 
this  city,  called  by  Ptolemy  Bilbis. 

“ Municipes  Augufta  mihi  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
Monte  creat,  rapidis  quos  Salo  cingit  aquis.” 

Martial,  1.  10,  epig.  103. 
On  moll  of  the  medals  of  Bilbilis,  we  perceive,  on  one  fide 
a head  of  Auguftus,  and,  on  the  other,  a cavalier,  armed  with 
a lance  and  a helmet. — Alfo,  a river  of  Spain,  the  waters  of 
which  were  famous  for  tempering  iron  ; called  alfo  Salo. 

BILBOWS,  in  Sea-phrafe , a punifliment  anfwering  to  the 
{locks  at  land. 

They  confift  of  long  bars,  or  bolts  of  iron,  with  fhackles 
Aiding  on  them,  and  a lock  at  the  end,  ufed  to  confine  the 
feet  of  prifoners,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  confinement  of 
the  hands  in  handcuffs.  See  Stocks. 

BILCOCK,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
Englifh  names  of  Rallus  aquations,  or  water-rail. 

BILDERWERTSCHEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  4 miles  W.N.W.  of 
Stalluponen. 

BILDESTON.  See  Bilston. 

BILDGE,  or  Bilge  of  a Ship,  denotes  the  bottom  of 
her  floor ; or  the  breadth  of  that  part  which  fhe  refts  on, 
when  fhe  is  a-ground. 

Hence,  when  a fhip  receives  a fradlure  in  this  place,  by 
linking  on  a rock,  or  otherwife,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  bilged,  or 
bulged. 

BiLDGE-^Fflter,  is  that  which,  by  reafon  of  the  flatnefsof 
the  flrip’s  bottom,  lies  on  her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the 
well  of  the  pump.  This  water  is  always,  if  the  fhip  does 
not  leak,  of  a dirty  colour,  and  difagreeable  fmell. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  fhips  are  often  of  this  form,  ufe  a fort 
of  pumps,  called  “ bildge-pumps,”or,  as  we  call  them  “ burr- 
pumps,”  to  carry  off  the  bildge-water. 

BILE,  in  Phyfiology,  is  the  fluid  prepared  from  theblood  by 
the  liver  of  animals.  The  colour  of  healthy  bile  in  the  human 
fubjedl  is  probably  of  a deep  yellow  brown.  In  oxen,  it  is  fre- 
quently of  a yellowifh  green.  In  the  gall  bladder,  it  is  of  a 
thickifh  conflftence,  of  an  unCtuous  feel,  or  like  that  of  mucus, 
of  a bitter  tafte,  and  peculiar  fmell.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
about  t.027.  It  readily  mixes  with  water,  but  will  not  in- 
corporatewith  oil,  yet  it  takes  greafe  out  of  cloths.  Albumen 
may  be  precipitated  from  it  by  alcohol  and  acids  ; and  Cadet 
afcertained  its  proportion  in  100  parts  of  ox  bile  to  be  about 

O. 52.  (Cadet,  Mem.  Par.  1767.)  If  a folution  of  bile  in 
muriatic  acid  be  concentrated  by  heat,  a copious  precipi- 
tate takes  place,  and  the  folution  changes  its  colour  from  a 


BILE. 


grab's  green  to  a brown.  This  precipitate  has  the  proper- 
ties of  a refin.  From  ioo  parts  of  bile,  1.87  of  cryftallized 
foda  has  been  obtained,  and  fome  was  probably  loft  in  the 
procefs.  Cadet  alfo  obtained  from  bile  a fait  of  a fweetifh 
tafte.  There  are  other  fubftances  found  in  bile  in  fmall 
quantities:  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  emitted  on 
the  addition  of  muriatic  acid ; a little  muriate  of  foda,  phof- 
phate  of  lime,  and  phofphate  of  foda  and  of  iron.  Of  courfe 
water  is  the  vehicle  for  all  thefe  fuhftancee,  and  forms  the 
largeft  (hare  of  the  ingredients  in  the  compofition  of  bile. 
For  an  account  of  the  fecretion  of  bile,  fee  the  article  Li- 
ver, fundions  of 

Bile,  in  Chemifiry.  This  fluid  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  equally  important  to  the  chemift  as  to  the  phvfioiogift  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  examined  with  extreme  minute- 
nefs  by  a great  number  of  eminent  chemifts,  in  various  coun- 
tries, with  a general  parity  of  refult  which  is  highly  fatis- 
fadlory.  Indeed  the  analyfis  of  bile,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
detection  of  its  leading  constituent  parts,  is  neither  very 
complicated  nor  remarkably  difficult. 

Chemifts  have  not  been  able  to  detedt  any  confiderable 
difference  between  the  bile  immediately  fecreted  from  the 
liver,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  excepting 
that  the  latter  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  fomewhat  lefs 
watery,  more  bitter  and  more  vifcid  than  the  former.  The  age 
of  the  animal  makes  a greater  difference,  the  bile  or  gall  of 
oxen  being  more  vifcid  than  that  of  calves.  On  account  of 
the  eafe  with  which  ox-gall  is  procured  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, this  has  generally  been  felefted  for  experiment  ; but  its 
analyfis  does  not  effentially  differ  from  that  of  the  bile  of 
any  other  animal. 

Bile  is  a homogeneous  fluid,  in  fome  animals  of  a deep 
yellowifh  brown,  in  others  of  various  fhades  of  green,  fo 
vifcid  as  not  to  pour  by  drops  ; of  a peculiar  faint  fmell, 
but  not  ungrateful  when  frefh,  and  not  from  a difeafed  ani- 
mal ; intensely  bitter  to  the  tafte,  even  when  very  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  fomewhat  pungent.  It  is  confi- 
derably  heavier  than  water;  its  fpecific  gravity  being  from 
about  1.02  to  1.025,  varying  according  to  the  age  and 
health  of  the  animal,  and  probably  to  the  time  that  it  has 
remained  within  the  gall-bladder.  When  agitated,  bile 
lathers  like  foap  water. 

When  bile  is  gently  heated,  an  aqueous  vapour  arifes, 
which,  when  condenfed,  appears  by  the  moft  delicate  re- 
agents to  be  nothing  but  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  how- 
ever with  the  odorous  part  of  this  fluid, and  fomewhat  foetid. 
Bile  lofes  about  feven  eighths  of  its  bulk  of  mere  water  by 
this  evaporation  ; and  the  refidue  gradually  thickens  into 
the  confiftence  of  a tenacious  extradf,  which,  on  carefully 
drying,  becomes  a hard  brittle  fhining  refin-like  naafs,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  intenfely  bitter. 

If  this  extract  of  bile  be  flowly  heated  in  a retort  to  de- 
compofition,  the  products  are,  a watery  fluid  foetid  with  ful- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  a brown  foetid  liquor  containing 
ammonia,  a tenacious  flunking  empyreumatic  oil,  with  more 
carbonated  ammonia,  and  a copious  emiflion  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  carburetted  with  fulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  mafs 
in  the  retort  fwells  up  prodigioufly  in  the  procefs,  and  leaves 
a puffy  coal  eafy  to  incinerate,  the  allies  of  which  contain  a 
notable  quantity  of  carbonated  foda,  with  fome  muriated 
fc  "a,  phofphat  of  foda  and  lime,  and  a little  iron.  Fon- 
tana obtained  from  a pound  of  ox-gall  43  grains  of  carbonated 
foda,  and  6 grains  of  common  fait. 

The  refidue,  therefore,  of  calcined  bile  contains  alkali  in 
excels  ; and  hence  water,  with  which  it  has  been  lixiviated, 
yeadily  turns  fyrup  of  violets  green.  The  fame  left  of  an 


alkali  is  given  with  frefh  bile,  diluted  with  water,  that  the 
change  of  colour  may  be  more  apparent. 

The  adtion  of  acids  on  bile  throw's  much  light  on  its  com. 
petition.  Muriatic  acid,  ftrong  or  dilute,  added  to  bile, 
immediately  produces  a coagulation,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
renders  the  whole  liquor  of  a tine  light  green.  The  coa- 
gulum,  however,  is  partly  rediffolved,  if  the  acid  is  con- 
centrated. Examined  chemically,  it  is  found  to  be  albu- 
men, but  intenfely  bitter.  In  the  clear  green  liquor,  though 
retaining  the  muriatic  acid,  the  bitter  tafte  alfo  ftrongly  pre- 
dominates. Evaporated  flowly,  it  depoftts  in  about  an  hour’s 
time  another  precipitate,  very  green,  intenfely  bitter,  and 
foft  and  tenacious  like  turpentine.  The  clear  liquor  is  now 
yellowifh,  and,  on  further  evaporation,  yields  a number  of 
cubical  cryftals  of  muriated  foda,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, by  the  foda  originally  contained  in  the  bile  and  the 
acid  added.  As  a proof  that  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  experi- 
ment is  made  with  nitrous  or  fulphuric  acid,  inftead  of  the 
muriatic,  the  fait  will  be  nitrated  or  fulphated  foda.  The 
above  decompofition  is  more  perfect,  if  bile  and  dilute  muri- 
atic acid  are  at  firft  boiled  together  for  a few  minutes ; the 
refult  then  is  a total  feparation  of  a dark  green  glutinous 
bitter  mafs,  and  a liquid  now  colourlefs  and  fcarcely  bitter, 
from  which  the  muriated  foda  may  be  procured  by  evapo- 
ration. 

This  glutinous  coagulum,  when  dry,  burns  like  a refin. 
Alcohol  heated  uponit  diffolvesonepart,  and  leaves  another 
untouched,  thus  entirelyfeparating  it  into  two diftindt  princi- 
ples: the  infoluble,  which  is  albumen;  and  the  folubie,  which 
retains  the  colour  and  tafte  of  bile,  is  totally  precipitated 
from  the  fpirit  by  water,  is  highly  inflammable,  infoluble  in 
water,  and  has  been  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  refin  or  con- 
crefcible  oil,  and  is  termed  by  fome  the  refin  of  bile.  Four- 
croy,  however,  fuppofes  it  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  adi . 
pocire. 

Alcohol  alone  is  another  important  re-agent  for  the  ana- 
.lyfsof  bile.  When  thefe  two  fluids  are  mixed  together,  a 
coagulum  is  immediately  formed  of  a whitifh  tenacious  fub- 
ftance,  fcarcely  bitter  when  well  waftied,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  properties  of  albumen.  The  remaining  liquor  is  green, 
and  contains,  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  the  refinous,  faline,  and 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile.  Alcohol  equally  feparates 
albumen  from  bile,  infpiffated  by  evaporation,  and  diffolves 
the  remainder.  The  alcoholic  folution  of  bile,  not  previoufly 
treated  by  an  acid,  differs  conftderably  from  that  which  has 
undergone  this  treatment.  In  the  latter  cafe,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  folution  is  decompofable  by  mere  water,  and  by 
evaporation  is  converted  into  a very  refinous  product.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  folution  mixes  uniformly  with  water, 
yields  by  evaporation  a tranfparent  extract  like  gum-arabic, 
of  a fweetifti  tafte,  a little  mixed  with  the  natural  bitternefs 
of  bile,  and  eafily  folubie  in  water.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is  doubtlefs  owing  to  the  feparation  of  the  foda 
from  the  refin  of  bile  by  the  oxyd  in  one  inftance,  whereas 
in  the  other  they  remain  united  in  the  form  of  a natural  foap. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  affufion  of  an  acid  upon  the  latter  alco- 
holic folution  decompofes  it,  and  feparates  an  umftuous  fub- 
ftance,  which  again  diffoived  in  alcohol  is  now  precipitable 
from  this  folvent  by  Ample  water,  and  refembles  a pure  re» 
finous  folution. 

Some' chemifts  have  thought  that  they  could  alfo  dete6i 
a faccharine  matter  in  bile,  but  the  experiments  to  this  pur- 
pofe  are  not  conclufive. 

The  ozygenized  muriatic  acid  gas  paffed  through  bile  di- 
luted with  a little  water,  foon  deftroys  itsyellow  green  colour, 
and  precipitates  the  albumen  in  white  flocculi;  thefaponaeous 
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refin  continues  in  folution  without  colour  or  1'mell;  but  the 
bitteniefs  remains.  A further  quantity  of  this  acid  feparates 
the  refmous  oil  as  the  muriatic  acid  does,  but  white  and  con- 
crete. Any  acid  poured  upon  bile  already  bleached  by  the 
wxymuriatic  acid,  feparates  unCtuous  white  concrete  matter 
much  refembling  adipocire , but  the  precife  nature  of  the 
change  produced  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  has  not  been  pro- 
perly afeertained. 

Bile  therefore  may  be  inferred  from  the  prefent  ftate  of 
chemical  analyfis  to  contain,  1 

1.  A large  proportion  of  water, 

2.  A fubftance  clofely  refembling  animal  albumen. 

3.  A peculiar  refinous  inflammable  matter,  naturally  and 
intimately  with 

4.  Soda,  into  a kind  of  foap,  or  faponaceous  extraCt. 

5.  Some  neutral  falts. 

6.  A fmall  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

Befides  thefe  conftituents,  there  is  a colouring  and  odorant 
matter,  but  it  is  not  yet  afeertained  whether  thefe  are  proper- 
ties of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ingredient's,  or  whether 
they  belong  to  a peculiar  fubftance. 

Some  chemifts  have  alfo  fuppofeo  a kind  of  faccharine 
mucilage,  refembling  the  fugar  of  milk,  but  the  exiilence  of 
this,  in  recent  unaltered  bile,  is  very  doubtful. 

Bile  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a powerful  antifeptic,  and 
its  effects  in  the  animal  economy  have  been  attributed  to 
this  quality,  but  without  much  foundation.  Bile,  left  to  it- 
felf  id  a moderate  temperature  foon  becomes  putrid  (though 
•not  fo  fpeedily  as  blood) ; it  then  exhales  a very  feetid  odour, 
but  after  this  point  it  decompofes  but  very  (lowly,  and  at  laft 
ailumes  a (trong,  not  very  unpleafant  mufley  imell.-  This 
partial  refiftance  to  putrefaction  is  probably  owing  to  the 
refinous  ingredient,  which  laft,  when  feparated  by  acids  and 
alcohol,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  is  abfolutely  incapable 
of  putrefaCtion.  M.  Cadet  afferts,  that  at  no  time  during 
this  procefs  is  any  acid  generated. 

The  faponaceous  quality  of  bile,  which  is  very  charaCteriftic, 
and  is  owing  to  the  intimate  union  of  its  refin  with  foda, 
renders  it  mifcible  with  milk,  with  oil,  myrrh,  aloe,  and 
other  gum-refins,  by  trituration,  without  curling,  or  ready 
decompofition.  It  is  all’o  owing  to  an  intimate  mixture 
with  this  natural  foap  that  the  albumen  which  bile  contains 
is  not  coagulable  by  heat  ; even  if  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  albumen  (white  of  egg  for  example)  is  mixed  with 
bile,  heat  will  not  coagulate  it.  Hence  too,  alcohol  omy 
partially  feparates  the  albumen,  unlefs  an  acid  is  previoufly 
applied  to  engage  the  foda,  and  the  alcoholic  folution  of  the 
refin  retains  the  foda  fo  as  to  render  the  refnrnot  feparable 
by  mere  water. 

Bile,  or  ox -gall,  is  employed  in  various  ways  as  acleanferof 
wool,  cloth,  &c.  to  get  out  greafefpots,  to  takeoff  the  greafi- 
nefs  of  ivory  in  preparing  it  for  receiving  colours  ; and  in 
China  it  is  mixed  with  fome  of  their  varnifhes.  Gall  a little 
putrid  may  be  preferved  a long  time  from  further  alteration 
by  being  boiled  for  a few  minutes. 

M.  Fourcroy  afferts,  that  he  has  obtained  a fubftance,  re- 
fcmbling  bile  in  every  property,  by  mixing  blood  with  a third 
of  water,  coagulating  it  by  heat,  and  (lowly  evaporating’the 
ferum.  This  experiment  has,  however,  been  repeated  by 
others  without  fuccefs.  See  Cadet  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
des  Sciences,  for  1767  and  1769.  Van  Bochante,  Profeffor 
at  Louvian,  in  the  Jour,  de  Phyf.  tom.  13.  Suppl.  An. 
Chim.  tom.  4,  5,  and  6.  Fourcroy  Syfteme  de  Conn.  Chim. 
See. 

B 1 l r , i 11  Medicine,  ayellowHh-green  fluid,  more  orlefs  vifeid, 
and  of  a bitter  tafte,  fecreted  in  the  liver,  and  conveyed  from 


that  vifeus,  by  the  fo  called  duCtus  communis  choledoch  us,  in  t<* 
the  duodenum.  It  is  a very  co  pound  fluid,  being  refolved 
by  chemical  analyfis  into  a variety  of  ingredients  : inch  as 
water,  albumen,  re  fin,  foda,  muriate  of  ioda,  phofphate  of 
foda,  phofphate  of  lime  and  iron,  befides  a fweetifh  matter 
analogous  to  fugar  of  milk.  In  its  general  properties,  it 
may  be  faid  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a foap,  although  it 
will  not  intimately  mix  with  oil.  The  cyftic  bile,  or  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  gall  bladder,  poffeffes  more  vifei- 
dity  and  bitternefs,  (i.  e.  is  more  concentrated)  than  that 
which  flows  direClly  from  the  biliary  duCts  into  the  duode- 
num, and  which  is  termed  hepatic  bile. 

When  we  fee  an  organ  of  fuch  magnitude  as  the  liver,  ap- 
propriated to  the  fecretion  of  the  bile,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
infer  that  the  fluid  fo  fecreted,  muft  anfwer  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes  in  the  animal  economy  ; but  refpeCting  the  number  and 
kind. of  purpofes  which  it  anfwers,  phyfiologifts  do  not  ex- 
actly agree.  It  may,  perhaps,  concur  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  to  the  feparation  of  the  refufe  part  of  the  alimentary 
pulp  (chyme)  from  the  proper  chyle  ; but,  as  Dr.  G.  For- 
dyce  has  remarked,  in  his  treatife  on  the  digeftion  of  food, 
the  bile  does  not  unite  "with  the  chyle  itfelf,  and  pafs  along 
with  it,  through  the  laCteals  into  the  blood.  Mixed  with 
the  feculent  matter,  and  colouring  it,  the  bile  feems  to  pie- 
vent  that  matter  from  running  into  fermentation,  by  virtue  of 
its  alkaline  nature;  and  perhaps,  alfo,  in  confequence  of  the 
bitter  principle  which  it  contains,  it  may,  in  fome  degree, 
refill  putrefaCtion;  but  its  principal  and  mod  obvious  ufe  is, 
-as  a ftimulus  to  the  inteftines,  ferving  to  keep  up  a due  degree 
of  periftaltic  action,  and  thereby  to  produce  a regular  and 
natural  evacuation  of  their  contents.  Hence  a diminifhed 
fecretion,  or  obftrucled  paffage  of  the  bile,  is  always  accom- 
panied with  coftivenefs. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  compofition  of  the 
biliary  fecretion,  and  of  its  aCtion  upon  the  living  body  in  a 
ftate  of  health  ; we  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  its  mor- 
bid conditions,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads  ; vis. 
I.  Deficiency.  2.  Obf  ruction.  3.  Excefs.  4.  Vitiation . 

1.  A deficiency  of  Bile.  This  is  known  by  a pale  and 
languid  habit  of  body,  indigeftion,  flatulency,  acidity,  cof- 
tivenefs, and  pale  or  clay-coloured  ftcols.  It  is  occafioned  by 
a fedentary  mode  of  life, ’by  intemperance,  and  by  deprefling 
pafiions  of  the  mind.  It  occurs  in  chlorofis,  hypochon- 
driafis,  and  chronic  hepatitis.  (See  what  is  faid  of  thefe 
^ifeafes  under  their  refpeCtive  titles.)  To  whatfoever  caufe 
it  maybe  owing,  it  is  always  attended  with  indigeftion  and 
coftivenefs;  two  fymptoms  which  fnould  be  efpecially  attend- 
ed to  in  the  cure.  A well  regulated  diet  (hould  be  pre- 
feribed,  wherein  fpirituous  drinks,  high-feafoned  meats,  fla- 
tulent vegetables,  and  crude  and  acid  fruits,  (hould  be  for- 
bidden. Much  ftrefs  (hould  at  the  fame  time  be  laid  on  a 
plan  of  regular  exercife  ; and  the  injurious  effeCts  of  cold  and 
damp  upon  the  gaftric  and  hepatic  fyftems,  (hould  be  coun- 
teracted by  fuitable  cloathing.  As  a further  aid  to  digeftion 
bitters  and  chalybeates  (efpecially  the  chalybeate  mineral 
waters),  (hould  be  preferibed  ; and  coftivenefs  (hould  be 
remedied  by  occafional  dofes  of  rhubarb,  neutral  falts,  and 
aloetics  ; and  fometimes  by  the  ftronger  cathartics.  Aci- 
dity (hould  be  counteracted  by  alkalies,  among  which 
foda  or  natron  prseparatum  anfwers  beft.  Where  the  dimi- 
niihed  fecretion  of  bile  has  appeared  to  be  connected  with  a 
difeafed  ftruCture  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  where  fuch 
a change  of  ftruCture  has  arifen  from  inflammation,  mercury 
(Dr.  Saunders  obferves),  has  been  found  ufeful,  even  carried 
to  the  degree  of  producing  a (light  falivation  ; moderating 
the  violence,  however,  of  its  operations  by  plentiful  dilution, 
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with  gum  archie,  and  other  vegetable  demulcents.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  fame  author  has  found  a tepid  bath,  of 
90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  to  produce  manifeft  good  effects. 

2.  Qljlrubiion  of  Bile . After  it  is  fecreted,  the  bile  is 
fometimes  prevented  from  paffing  into  the  duodenum.  This 
may  happen  from  various  caufes  ; v'z.  from*  an  obliteration 
of  the  cavities  of  the  b.liary  du£ts,  either  by  a thickening 
of  their  coats,  or  by  a tuberculous  flate  of  the  liver,  the 
confequences  of  inflammation  ; from  preffure  produced  by 
enlargements  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; and  from  a too 
vifeid  and  confident  ftate  of  the  bile  itfelf ; but,  more  than 
all,  from  gall-ftones  impacted  in  the  common  dud.  When- 
ever in  any  of  thefe  ways,  the  bile,  after  being  fecreted,  is 
hindered  from  paffing  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  either  taken 
into  the  e.  dilating  tyltem  by  what  is  termed  regurgitation, 
or  by  abforptiou  ; producing  great  langour  and  opprefiion, 
together  with  a yellownefs  of  the  fkin,  and  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyes,  &c.  i.  e.  giving  rife  to  jaundice.  (See  Gall- 
Stones  and  Jaundice.)  The  treatment  muft  be  varied, 
according  to  the  variety  of  conditions  on  which  the  obilruc- 
tion  depends.  In  this  place,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  remark, 
that  faline  purgatives,  mercurials,  faponaceous  and  alkaline 
medicines,  with  tepid  dilution,  and  warm  bathing,  will  be 
found  fuited  to  the  majority  of  thefe  cafes. 

3.  Excefs,or  redundancy  of  Bile,  is  a morbid  affeCtion,  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Among  its  exciting  caufes  may 
be  mentioned  intemperance  of  living,  the  fummer  and  au- 
tumnal heats  cf  our  own  latitudes,  and  more  efpecially  the 
high  temperatures  of  the  tropical  climates ; in  a word, 
whatever  produces  a hurried  circulation,  or  irritates  the  vaf- 
cular  and  fecreting  fyftem  of  the  liver.  A redundancy  of 
bile  makes  itfelf  known  by  “ a general  languor  of  the  body, 
together  with  naufea,  foul  tongue,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  in- 
digeftioni  or,  by  being  directed  to  the  inteftines,  excites 
a painful  diarrhoea,  ultimately  tending  to  weaken  their  tone, 
and  difturb  their  regular  periftaltic  motion.  It  generally 
happens,  that,  during  the  excels  and  prevalence  of  bile  in 
the  firft  paffages,  fome  abforptiou  of  it  takes  place  into  the 
habit,  fo  that  the  flein  becomes  yellow,  and  the  urine  is  fen- 
fibly  impregnated  with  it.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  than  natu- 
ral, and  there  is  a confiderable  degree  of  thirft,  with  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  ; the  ufual  fymptoms  of  fever.  The  body 
becomes  emaciated,  and  the  general  afpeCt  of  the  patient  is 
extremely  unhealthy.”  It  may  be  added,  that  moil  of  the 
fevers  of  hot  climates,  whether  intermittent,  remittent,  or 
continued,  are  accompanied  by  an  overflow  of  bile.  ( See 
\Ff.  vers.)  When  the  increafed  fecretion  of  bile  affects  the 
flomach  and  bowels  in  fuch  manner  as  to  excite  both  vomit- 
ing and  purging  to  a violent  degree,  it  gives  rife  to  that 
form  of  difeafe  which  is  termed  cholera  ; of  which  a particu- 
lar defeription  will  be  found  under  that  title  ; when  it  pro- 
duces vomiting,  joined  with  conftipation  and  acute  pains 
about  the  unbilical  region,  the  difeafe  is  termed  bilious  colic 
(fee  Colic);  and  laftly,whentheevacuationof  bile isfrequent 
and  copious  by  flool  only,  without  frequent  vomiting,  it 
conftitutes  bilious  diarrhoea.  (See  Diarrhoea. ) It  is  the 
remark  of  that  judicious  writer,  to  whofe  work  we  have  more 
than  once  referred  in  this  account  of  bilious  diforders,  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  fupply  a deficiency  of  bile,  than  - to 
carry  off  its  excefs.  In  faCt,  little  more  is  required  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  laft  intention,  than  to  promote  the  dif 
charge  of  the  redundant  bile  by  gentle  faline  evacuants,  (for 
the  bile  has  generally  of  itfelf  a purgative  tendency),  and  to 
prevent  frefh  accumulations,  by  diluting  freely  with  water 
heated  to  a proper  temperature.  For  this  purpofe,  the  pa- 
tient fliould  drink  every  morning  (according  to  the  excellent 
directions  of  Dr.  Saunders),  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of 


water,  of  a temperature  from  90°  to  114°  of  Fahrenheit** 
thermometer,  and  ufe  moderate  exercile  before  breakfaft. 
With  the  lame  view,  the  Bath  and  Buxton  waters,  (pro- 
vided their  ufe  be  not  contra-indicated  by  vifceral  difeafe), 
and  the  Cheltenham  water  alfo  may  be  recommended.  At 
the  fame  time,  a proper  diet  fliould  be  prelcribed,  confifting 
of  food  that  is  eafy  of  digeftion,  not  over-ftimulating,  and 
free  from  flatulency  ; and  ipirituous  drinks  and  malt  liquors 
fnould  be  forbidden.  Paltry  is  particularly  improper.  Water, 
or  wine  and  water,  will  be  the  belt  beverage.  When  the 
bile  has  been  fufficiently  evacuated,  bitters  and  chalybeate* 
rnay  be  given  with  advantage.  But  where  thefe  complaints 
are  the  confequence  of  reliding  in  the  tropical  regions,  the 
only  effectual  remedy  .s  to  remove  to  a temperate  climate. 
People,  who  have  luffered  in  thefe  refpeCts  from  the  heat  of 
climate,  and  to  whom  it  is  neceffary  to  return  to  this  coun» 
try  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  fliould  endeavour  (as 
Dr.  Lind  has  fuggelted  ),  to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  fum- 
mer, as  they  will  find  the  winters  of  Great  Britain,  on  their 
firft  arrival,  too  piercing  and  fevere  for  their  conftitutioos. 

4.  Vitiation  of  the  Bile.  In  almoft  all  cafes  wherein  the 
lecretion  of  bile  exceeds  the  natural  quantity,  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  vitiated  in  its  quality.  Tims  in  bilious  fevers^ 
bilious  diarrhoeas,  bilious  colic,  and  cholera  morbus,  it  is 
often  vitiated  both  in  colour  and  tafte,  appearing  wholly  of 
a pure  green  colour,  and  poffeffi  :g  a lharpnels  or  acidity 
which  fets  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  produces  a burning  and 
corroding  fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  cefophagus  and  fauces, 
and  at  the  fame  time  violent  twitchings  in  the  inteftinal  canal. 
Such  vitiations  of  the  bile  are  common  to  infants,  as  well  as 
to  adults.  The  remedial  treatment  coniifts  in  evacuating 
the  offending  biles  by  the  means  fpecified  under  the  preced- 
ing divilion  (3',  and  correcting  its  vitiated  qualities  by  the 
employment  of  alkalies,  and  by  copious  dilution  with  aque- 
ous and  mucilaginous  liquors.  After  due  evacuations,  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  may  be  protected  from  the  irritating 
aCtion  of  the  remaining  bile  by  opiate  medicines.  Lind, 
Clark,  Wir.terbottom,  and  other  writers  on  the  difeafes  of 
hot  climates,  rnay  be  referred  to  for  many  excellent  obfer- 
vations  on  bilious  diforders;  but  the  belt  and  molt  compre- 
henfive  treatiie  on  this  fubjeCt  is  that  of  Dr  Saunders. 

BILEDGIK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Natolia,  32  miles  N.W.  of  Efki-Shehr. 

BILEDULGERID,  a country  of  Africa,  comprehend- 
ing, according  to  fome  geographers,  the  fouthern  part  of 
Algiers,  together  with  the  whole  traCt  of  land  that  lies  in 
this  direction  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Egypt,  and 
in  this  extent,  including  eight  large  traCls  or  provinces,  viz. 
Barca,  Biledulgerid  proper,  Segelmeffa,  or  Sijihniffa,  Tafilet, 
Tigoarin,  Zeb  or  Zab,  Darka  or  Darah,  and  Teffel,  befides 
feveral  inferior  diftriCts,  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Oguela, 
or  Augela,  Faffan  or  Fezzan,  and  Gudamis  or  Gadamis,  &c. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Numidia. 
Butin  a more  confined  and  proper  fenfe,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  De  Lifle,  and  feveral  modern  geographers, 
Biledulgerid  includes  that  traCt  of  land  which  lies  fouth  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a ridge 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  feparates  it  from  Tripoli  and  part 
of  Gadamis,  on  the  weft  by  the  countries  of  Zab  and  Me  z zab, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province  of  Vergbela,  or  Wergela. 
Its  dimenfionsr  are  not  accurately  afeertained ; but  it  is 
fomewhat  of  a fquare  form,  fuppofed  to  extend  about  60 
or  80  leagues  every  way,  or  from  about  310  15'  to  340  if 
N.  lat.  ; and  from  50  30  to  io°  E.  long.  Some  have 
derived  the  appellation  Biledulgerid  from  Belsd  el  jerid,  or 
the  “land  of  dates,”  under  which  denomination  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  in  RenneU’s  map  of  North  Africa but  others,  with, 
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Dr,  Shaw,  deduce  it  from  Blatd  el  jer'tde,  or  the  11  dry  coun- 
try." The  whole  province  of  Biledulgerid,  bordering  to 
the  fouth  on  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Defert,  is  mountainous, 
fandy,  and  barren,  producing  little  or  no  fuftenance  but 
dates,  which  grow  in  fuch  abundance,  that  various  parts  of 
it  are  covered  with  palm-trees  bearing  this  fruit.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ; the  people  are  meagre,  fwarthy, 
and  fhrivelled  in  their  complexions,  and  their  eyes  are  in- 
.ikmed  by  the  refledlion  of  the  fun-beams,  from  the  white 
hard  foil,  and  by  clouds  of  dull  and  fand  driven  by  the 
high  winds  at  fome  feafons  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  bury 
men  and  cattle  under  their  collected  maftes.  They  are  alfo 
fubjeft  to  a fcorbutic  complaint,  of  which  they  can  affign 
no  probable  caufe,  but  fo  inveterate,  that  their  teeth  drop 
out,  and  their  bodies  become  loathfome.  In  other  refpedls 
they  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  live  without  ficknefs  or 
difeafe  to  a great  age.  The  plague  of  Barbary  is  fcarcely 
ever  heard  of  in  this  province,  notwithftanding  the  contiguity 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  frequent  intercourfe  of  their 
inhabitants.  Biledulgerid,  properly  fo  called,  has  few 
rivers  and  towns.  The  natives  of  Biledulgerid  are  repre- 
fented  as  a lewd,  treacherous,  thievifli,  and  favage  people, 
that  delight  in  murder,  blood,  and  rapine.  They  are,  in 
general,  a mixture  of  old  Africans  and  wild  Arabs ; the 
former  of  whom  lived  with  fome  degree  of  regularity  and 
civil  order,  in  a kind  of  villages  compofed  of  a number  of 
little  huts,  vvhilft  the  latter  inhabited  moveable  tents,  and 
ranged  from  place  to  place  in  quell  of  food  and  plunder. 
Thefe  Arabs  value  themfelves  on  their  fuperiority  with  re- 
gard to  birth  and  talents  above  the  primitive  inhabitants  ; 
and  whilft  they  are  wholly  independent  and  free,  they  occa- 
lionally  hire  themfelves  to  ferve  in  the  wars  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  and  hence  arifes  the  chief  part  of  their 
public  revenue  ; the  rell  purfue  no  other  occupations  befides 
plundering  and  hunting,  and  prrticularfy  hunting  ollriches, 
the  flefh  of  which  they  drefs  for  food,  and  the  feathers  they 
barter  for  corn,  pulfe,  and  other  necefTaries.  The  other 
parts  of  thefe  birds  they  ufe  in  their  religious  rites,  as  orna- 
ments of  drefs,  or  as  pouches  and  knapfacks.  Befides  dates 
and  ollriches,  they  likewife  fuhfill  on  the  flefh  of  goats  and 
camels  ; and  for  their  drink,  they  ufe  either  the  broth  in 
which  the  flefh  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels,  for 
they  feidom  talle  water,  which  is  not  only  fcarce,  but 
brackifh  and  unwholefome.  For  the  charadler  and  manners 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Biledulgerid,  taken  in  its 
former  extent,  and  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean ; fee 
Monselemines  and  Mongearts. 

BILEFELD.  See  Bielfeld. 

BILGE.  See  Bildge. 

BILGUER,  John  U l r i c k,  in  Biography, born  at  Coire, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in  Svvifferland  ; after  paf- 
fing  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  pradlifed  furgery 
at  Berlin,  where  he  foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  as  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  king  Frederic  the  Great,  who  made 
him  furgeon  to  one  of  his  regiments,  and,  in  progrefiion, 
furgeon-general  to  the  Pruffian  army.  In  the  courfe  of  an 
extenflve  pradlice  in  this  poll,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  how  very  fmall  a proportion  of  the  men  recovered 
from  fradlures,  where  the  foft  parts  were  greatly  bruifed, 
and  the  bones  fhattered,  when  the  limb  had  been  amputated, 
which  in  fuch  cafes  was  the  general  practice.  This  induced 
him  to  try  more  lenient  methods,  which  he  pradlifed  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  as  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  cafes  in  which 
amputation  fhould  be  declared  to  be  neceflary  to  a very 
fmall  number.  In  1761,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
dodlor  in  medicine,  by  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  in  Saxony, 
when  he  read  for  his  thefis  “ De  membrorum  amputatione 
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rariffime  adminiftranda,  aut  quail  abi^ganda.^  This  work 
was  tranflated  into  French,  and  highly  commended  by  Tilfot, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  which  gave  the  work 
fuch  credit,  and  fo  quick  a circulation,  that  it  was  foon 
naturalized  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  its  diffufion 
has  been  attended  with  the  moll  beneficial  confequences. 
The  methods  recommended  by  the  author  for  preferving 
fradlured  limbs,  even  in  cafes  that  have  been  before  thought 
hopelefs,  fucceeded  fo  often,  as  very  much  to  diminilh  the 
frequency  of  the  operation.  He  alfo  publilhed  at  Glogau, 
in  1763,  “ Ir.ltrudlions  for  Surgeons  of  Hofpitals,"  in 
German.  In  this  work,  he  further  defends  and  illuft  rates 
the  dodlrine  contained  in  the  thefis.  I11  cafes  where  amputa- 
tion cannot  be  avoided,  he  advifes  leaving  a portion  of  the 
integuments,  a practice  now  become  general.  There  are 
alfo  other  works  publilhed  by  this  author  on  the  pradlice  of 
furgery,  for  the  titles  and  accounts  of  which,  fee  Haller’s 
Bib.  Chirurg.  Eloy.  Di£l.  Hill. 

BILGHY,  in  Geography , a town  of  Hindoollan,  in  the 
Myfoi'e  country,  and  in  that  diftridl  ceded  to  Britain  in  1799, 
58  miles  W.S.W.  from  Harponully,  and  35  N.N.W.  from 
Bednore.  N.  lat.  140  8'.  E.  long.  74^  50'. 

BILIARY  Calculi.  Some  of  the  concretions  found  in  the 
gall  bladder  or  dudls,  and  which  are  generally  of  an  oval  form, 
are  compofed  of  a white  fubftance  like  fpermaceti,  cryftal- 
lized  in  brilliant  plates  or  llrise.  Thefe  concretions  float  in 
water,  and  are  inflammable.  They  ditTolve  in  heated  alco- 
hol, in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  alkalies;  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  folution  has  the  properties  of  a foap. 

Other  biliary  concretions  are  of  a polygonal  form,  and 
generally  very  numerous ; they  are  of  a brownifli  colour, 
and  are  formed  of  concentric  layers,  of  a fubftance  refembling 
infpiffated  bile. 

In  fome  biliary  concretions,  there  is  a mixture  of  both 
the  fubftances  above  deferibed. 

There  are  alfo  fometimes  found  in  the  gall  bladder  dark- 
coloured  fmall  brittle  concretions,  which  are  infoluble  in 
alcohol,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  which  are  not  inflammable. 
(See  Gall-Stones.)  For  a detail  of  experiments  relative 
to  Bile  and  thefe  calculi,  confult  Cadet,  Mem.  Par.  1797. 
Fourcroy,  Ann.  de  Chimie.  Gren  & Vauquelon,  ibid. 
Ramfay  in  the  Thefaur.  Med.  Edin.  and  Maclurg.  See 
Calculi,  Biliary. 

BILIARII  Pori,  the  excretory  dufts  of  the  liver,  now 
commonly  termed  vafa  biliaria.  See  Liver. 

BILICH,  a town  of  Siberia,  8 miles  S.E.  of  Vercholenlk. 

BILIHAN,  a town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irac, 
100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Amadan. 

BILIKOWKN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov,  50  miles  weft  of  Kiov. 

BILIMBI,  in  Botany,  a fpecies  of  the  Averrhoa  (fee 
Averrhoa);  which  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  flowers  throughout  the  year. 
The  juice  of  the  root  is  drank  as  a cure  for  fevers.  The 
leaves  boiled,  and  made  into  a cataplalrn  with  rice,  are 
famed  in  all  forts  of  tumors,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
ufed  in  almoft  all  external  heats,  dipping  linen  rags  in  it, 
and  applying  them  to  the  parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with 
arrack,  to  cure  diarrhoeas  ; and  the  dried  leaves,  mixed  with 
betel  leaves,  and  given  in  arrack,  are  faid  to  promote  delivery. 
The  fruit  is  pleafant  to  the  tafte  when  fully  ripe,  and  is 
commonly  eaten  ; when  fmaller,  and  unripe,  it  makes  a very 
pleafant  pickle. 

BILIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitmeritz,  14  miles  weft  of  Leitmeritz.  This  place  has 
a fine  citadel,  and  a fpring  of  acid  water  ; and  holds  annual 
fairs. 
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BILINEATA,  \n  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  LepturA, 
of  a blackifh-brown,  with  two  lines  on  the  thorax,  and 
fcattered  dots  on  the  wing-cafes  yellowilh.  Scopoli,  Gme- 
lin.  Inhabits  Carniola. 

Bilineata,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis,  with  a yellow 
thorax,  with  a fpot,  and  four  brown  dots  : wing-cafes  yel- 
low, with  a fufcous  line.  Thunberg,  &c.  This  is  a native 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BiLjneata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  that  inhabits 
Scandinavia.  It  is  green,  glofied  with  gold  ; anterior  part 
of  the  thorax  excavated  ; and  a double  blue  line  on  the 
wing-cales.  Grnelin. 

Bilineata,  a fpecies  of  Phala:na  ( Geometra ),  with 
yellowilh  teftaceous  wings,  waved  with  a broad  ltripe  acrofs, 
having  a brown  and  a white  margin.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  &c. 
A very  common  infedt  in  hedges  during  the  fummer 
months  ; and  is  called  in  England  lometimes  the  elm  moth. 

Bilineata,  a fpecies  of  Phryganea,  of  a biackilh 
colour,  with  brown  wings,  and  twb  white  lines  on  each  mar- 
gin. Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe. 

BILINEATUM,  ill  Conchology,  afpeciesof  Buccinum, 
defcribed  by  Lifter.  The  fhell  is  tranfverfely  ftriated  ; fpire 
obtufe  ; the  whorls  with  a fpotted  band  and  two  lines.  Its 
native  country  is  unknown. 

Bilineatum,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Ph  alangiu  m, 
of  a pale  colour,  with  two  dorfal  lines  and  black  dots.  Fa- 
bricius.  Inhabits  Norway. 

BILINEATUS,  a fpecies  of  Curculio.  This  infedt 
is  brown,  with  two  white  lines  on  the  wing-cales.  Inhabits 
Germany. 

Bilineatus,  afpeciesof  Cerambyx  ( Prionus ),  with 
crenated  thorax,  marked  with  two  white-lines  ; wing-cafes, 
ferruginous,  Ipeckled  with  white,  and  bordered  with  yellow. 
Inhabits  America.  Fabricius,  &c. 

BtLiNEATUs,a  fpecies  ofCRYPTOCEPHALUs,ofa  minute 
fize,  that  is  found  in  Europe.  This  infedt  is  black,  with 
two  yellowilh  lines  on  the  wing-cafes,  and  ferruginous  legs. 
Grnelin.  A native  of  Europe,  and  defcribed  by  Linnaeus  as 
chryfomela  bilineata. 

Bilineatus,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon.  It  is  black, 
with  two  yellow  lines  in  front ; abdomen  depreffed  ; legs 
red  ; tips  of  the  pofterior  ones"  brown.  Linn.  Muf. 
Lelk. 

Bilineatus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  ofPLEURONF.CTES, 
found  in  China.  It  is  thin,  long,  above  yellow,  with  a brown 
margin  ; beneath  reddilh  white  ; entirely  covered  with  very 
fmall  fcales.  This  is  fpecifically  diftinguifhed  by  having  the 
lateral  line  double.  Bloch. 

Bilineatus,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  of  a ru- 
fous colour,  with  two  yellowilh  ftripes;  la  double-rate  of 
count  de  Cepede,  and  bilineated  fnake  of  Dr.  Shaw.  This 
kind,  according  to  the  former  writer,  mealures  two  feet  one 
inch  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  is  fix  inches  and  a half; 
colour  rufous,  each  fcale  bordered  with  yellow  ; and  from 
the  back  of  the  head  are  two  bright  golden-yellow  ftripes 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; fcales  on  the  head  large, 
thofe  on  the  body  fmooth  ; native  country  unknown  ; abdo- 
minal fcuta  205,  fubcaudal  fcales  99. 

BILINGUIS,  in  Lava.  See  Medietx\s  I/rngua. 

Bi lin guis,  properly  denotes  a perlon  who  has  two 
tongues  in  his  mouth ; an  inftance  of  which  is  given  by 
Dolaeus.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon  who  fpeaks  two  lan- 
guages. 

BILIOUS  Complexion.  See  Complexion,  and  Tem- 
perament. 

Bilious  Colic.  See  Colic. 

Bilious  Diarrhaa „ See  Diarrhoe 
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Biljous  Fever.  See  Fever. 

BIL1RIANS,  in  Geography,  a denomination  given  to  a 
clafs  of  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffin.  In 
their  origin  they  are  Sarmates,  who  fettled  in  their  prefent 
habitations,  and  now  exift  under  the  name  of  Tfchuvafches. 
See  Bolgarians. 

BILITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Tef- 
chen,  feparated  from  Biala  by  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
and  at  a fmall  diftance  from  it.  N.  lat.  49°  51'.  E,  long. 
19’  6'. 

BILIZIN,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Novo- 
grodek,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of  Novourodek.  N.  lat.  ca3 
55'.  E.  long.  25°  45'. 

BILL,  in  Agriculture,  denotes  an  edge-tool,  of  the  ax 
kind,  with  a hooked  point,  fitted  to  a handle,  and  ufed  to 
lop  boughs  of  trees,  &c.  When  Ihort,  it  is  called  a “ hand- 
bill when  long,  a “ hedge-bill.” 

Bill,  in  Common  Language , denotes  a written  or  printed 
paper  polled  up  in  fome  public  place,  for  the  purpofe  of 
advertiiing  the  fale  of  any  merchandize,  ftiip,  &c.  or  the 
failing  of  any  veffel,  See. 

Bill  is  alfo  ufed  among  tradefmen  and  workmen  for  an 
account  of  goods  fold  and  delivered,  or  of  work  done,  with 
the  charge  annexed. 

Bill,  in  Commerce,  denotes  a fecurity  for  money  under 
the  hand,  and  fometimes  leal  of  the  debtor,  without  any  con- 
dition or  forfeiture,  in  cafe  of  non-performance. — In  which 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  a bond  or  obligation.  See  Bond. 

It  has  been  ufually  defined  a writing,  whereby  one  man 
is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a fum  of  money,  on  a day  that  is 
future,  or  prefently  on  demand,  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  it  is  drawn,  and  the  dealings 
between  them. 

Bill,  in  Law,  denotes  a declaration  in  writing,  expref- 
ling a wrong  or  grievance,  which  the  complainant  hath  fuf- 
fered  by  the  party  complained  of;  or  elfe  fome  offence  com- 
mitted by  him  againft  fome  law  or  ftatute  of  the  realm.  This 
bill  is  commonly  addreffed  to  the  lord  chancellor,  efpecially 
for  unconfcionable  wrongs  done  to  the  complainant ; and 
fometimes  to  others  having  jurifdiftion,  according  as  the 
law  directs.  It  contains  the  farit  complained  of,  the  damages 
futtained,  and  the  petition  of  procels  againft  the  defendant 
for  redrefs.  This  is  ufed  as  well  in  criminal  as  in  civil  mat- 
ters. In  criminal  cafes,  when  the  grand  jury  upon  a pre- 
ferment or  indictment  find  the  fame  to  be  true,  they  indorfe 
on  it  “ billa  vera  ;”  upon  which  the  offender  is  faid  to 
Hand  indicted  of  the  crime,  and  is  bound  to  make  anfwer  to 
it  ; and  if  the  crime  touch  the  life  of  tile  perfon  inditled,  it  is 
then  referred  to  the  jury  of  life  or  death,  viz.  thepetty  jury, 
by  whom,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  then  he  ffiall  Hand  convict- 
ed of  the  crime,  and  is  by  the  judge  condemned  to  death. 

Many  of  the  proceedings  in  the  king’s  bench  are  by  bill ; 
it  is  the  ancieTIt  form  of  proceeding,  and  was,  and  yet 
ffiould  be,  filed  in  parchment,  in  all  fuits,  not  by  original. 
The  declaration  is  a tranfeript  of  it,  or  fuppofedto  be.  See 
Amendment. 

In  Scots  law,  eVery  fummary  application  in  writing,  by 
way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  feffion,  is  called  a “ bill.” 

Bill  of  Appeal.  See  Appeal. 

Bill  of  Attainder.  See  Attainder. 

Bill,  Croft.  See  Cross-A///,  and  Suit  in  E quit 

Bill  in  Equity,  is  a kind  of  petition  addreffed  to  tne  ord 
chancellor,  with  which  a fuit  in  chancery  commences.  This, 
in  the  nature  of  a declaration  at  common  law,  or  a lib  1 and 
allegation  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  fets  forth  the  circumftsnces 
of  the  cafe  at  length,  “ in  confideration  of  which,”  (fo  this 
is  the  ufual  language  of  the  bill)  “and  for  that  your  orator 
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is  wholly  without  remedy  at  the  common  law,*5  relief  is 
therefore  prayed  at  the  chancellor’s  hands,  and  alfo  procefs 
of  fubpoena  againft  the  defendant,  to  compel  him  to  anfvver 
upon  oath  to  all  the  matter  charged  in  the  bill.  See  Suit 

in  Equity. 

Bill  nf  Exception  to  Evidence.  See  Exception. 

Bill  nf  Exchange,  in  Commerce  and  Lazu,  a ftiort  note,  or 
writing,  ordering  the  payment  of  a fum  of  money  in  one  place, 
to  tome  perfon  ajligned  by  the  drawer,  or  remitter,  in  confi- 
cleration  of  the  like  value  paid  to  him  in  another  place.  ( See 
Remittance.)  Or,  it  is  an  open  letter  of  requeft  from  one 
man  to  another,  defiring  him  to  pay  a fum  of  money  named  in 
it  to  a third  perfon  on  his  account,  or  to  any  other  to  whom 
that  third  perfon  .{hall  order  it  to  be  paid  ; or  it  may  be  made 
payable  to  bearer.  This  kind  of  negociable  fecurity  for 
money, invented  among  merchants  in  different  countries,  ferves 
to  facilitate  the  remittance  of  money  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  of  courfe  the  conduct  of  commercial  tranfaftions  ; 
fo  that,  iince  its  find  introduftion,  it  has  extended  itfelf  to 
almoll  all  pecuniary  negociations. 

Bills  of  exchange  were  unknown  in  the  ancient  Roman 
commerce,  as  well  as  jurifprudence.  According  to  the 
common  opinion,  they  are  laid  to  have  been  brought  into 
general  life  by  the  Jews  and  Bombards,  when  banifhed  for 
their  ufury  and  other  vices;  who  found  means  to  withdraw 
their  effects,  which  they  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  friends, 
both  in  France  and  England,  by  fecret  letters  and  bills  con- 
ceived in  fbort  precife  terms,  like  the  modern  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  they  negociated  by  the  affiftance  of  merchants 
and  travellers.  The  Jews  were  banifhed  out  of  France  by 
Philip  Auguftus,  in  1143,  and  out  of  England,  in  1290; 
but  the  ufe  of  paper  credit  was  introduced  in  the  Mogul 
empire  in  China,  in  1236.  It  further  appears,  that  bills  of 
exchange  were  negociated  at  Hamburgh,  in  1188;  audit 
has  been  faid,  that  the  faction  of  the  Gibellins,  being 
expelled  Italy  by  the  Guelphs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
13th  century,  retired  to  Amfterdam,  and  ufed  the  fame 
means  for  the  recovery  of  their  effects  in  Italy  as  the  Jews 
had  done ; and  hence,  as  fome  have  thought,  the  Dutch 
merchants  took  the  hint  of  negociating  bills  of  exchange, 
and  foon  fpread  the  practice  throughout  Europe.  The 
fame  Gibellins  are  faid  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  re-change, 
or  re-exchange,  on  account  of  damages,  charges,  and  intereft, 
when  bills  of  exchange,  which  they  called  “ polizzo  di  cam- 
bio,”  are  not  paid,  but  returned  on  proteft.  In  1307,  bills 
of  exchange  feern  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  England,  though  their 
nature  was  not  well  underflood  at  a much  later  period;  and 
the  firft  reference  to  them  in  an  a£t  of  parliament,  occurs  in 
1381,  when  they  were  forbidden  to  be  ufed  without  the 
king’s  licence.  In  1394,  an  ordinance  was  iffued  by  the 
city  of  Barcelona,  that  bills  of  exchange  fhould  be  accepted 
within  twenty -four  hours  after  they  were  prefented,  and  that 
the  acceptance  fhould  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 
Moreover,  in  1404.  the  magiftrates  of  Bruges  requelled  thofe 
of  Barcelona  to  inform  them  what  was  the  common  prablice, 
in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  when  the  perfon  who  prefented 
a bill  raifed  money  on  it  in  an  unufual  manner,  in  the  cafe  of 
its  not  being  paid,  and  by  thefe  means  increafed  the  expences 
fo  much,  that  the  drawer  would  not  conl'ent  to  fullain  the 
lofs.  The  form  of  the  bill,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed,  is  feen  in 
the  memorial,  which  alfo  fpeaks  of  ufance  ; and  it  alio  ap- 
pears, that  firft  and  fecond  bills  were  at  that  time  drawn, 
and  that  when  bills  were  not  accepted,  it  was  cuftomary  to 
proteft  them.  Anderfon’s  Hift.  Com.  vol.  i.  Beckman’s 
Hift.  of  Invent  vol.  iii  p.  462. 

In  common  fpeech,  a bill  of  exchange  is  frequently  called 
a “ draught ;”  but  the  former  is  the  more  legal,  as  well  as 


mercantile  expreftlon.  The  perfon  who  makes  or  draws 
the  bill  is  called  the  “drawer,”  and  he  to  whom  it  is  addreffed 
is  denominated  the  “ drawee  ;”  and  when  he  undertakes  to 
pay  the  amount,  he  is  called  the  “ acceptor.”  The  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid  is  called  the  “ payee  ;”  and 
if  he  appoint  another  to  receive  the  money,  this  other  is  cal- 
led the_“indorfee,”  as  the  payee  is,  with  refpebl  to  him,  the 
“ indorfer;”  and  any  one  who  happens  for  the  time  to  be 
in  pofteffion  of  the  bill  is  called  the  “holder”  of  it.  The 
time  at  which  the  payment  is  limited  to  be  made  is  various, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  parties,  and  the  dif- 
tance  of  their  refpeetive  places  of  refidence.  Sometimes  the 
amount  is  made  payable  at  fight  ; fometimes  at  fo  many 
days  after  fight ; at  other  times  at  a certain  interval  from 
the  date.  See  Usance. 

W here  the  time  of  payment  is  limited  by  months,  it  muft 
be  computed  by  calendar,  not  lunar  months ; and  where 
one  month  is  longer  than  the  fucceeding,  it  is  a rule  not  to 
go  in  the  computation  into  a third.  Thus  on  a bill  dated 
the  28th,  29th,  30th,  or  31ft  of  January,  and  payable  one 
month  after  date,  the  time  expire?  on  the  28th  of  February, 
in  common  years,  and  in  the  three  latter  cafes,  in  leap 
year,  on  the  29th  ; to  which  are  to  be  added  the  “ days  of 
grace.”  Where  a bill  is  payable  at  fo  many  days  after 
light,  or  from  the  date,  the  day  of  prefentment,  or  of  the 
date,  is  excluded.  Thus,  where  a bill  payable  10  days 
after  fight'  is  prefented  on  the  firft  day  of  a month,  the  10 
days  expire  on  the  1 ith  ; where  it  is  dated  the  firft,  and 
payable  20  days  after  date,  thefe  expire  on  the  21ft.  (Ld. 
Raym  281.  Stra.  829.)  It  is  a cuftom  among  merchants, 
that  a perfon  to  whom  a bill  is  addrelfed,  fhall  be  allowed  a 
few  days  for  payment,  beyond  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  called  “ days  of  grace.”  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
three  days  are  allowed  ; in  other  places  more.  If  the  laft 
of  thefe  three  days  happens  to  be  Sunday,  the  bill  is  to  be 
paid  on  Saturday;  but  thefe  days  of  grace  are  not  allowed 
on  bills  payable  at  fight.  If  bills  become  due  on  Sunday,  or 
on  fuch  holidays,  when  the  law  forbids  bufinefs  to  be  done, 
payment  muft  be  demanded  or  proteft  made  for  non-payment 
on  the  preceding  day. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  either  “foreign”  or  “inland;”  the 
firft  being  thofe  which  pafs  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  the  latter  fuch  as  pafs  between  parties  redding  in  the 
fame  country:  and  by  the  confent  of  merchants,  certain  cuf- 
toms  are  eftablilhed  with  regard  to  foreign  bills,  which  have 
been  adopted  as  part  of  the  law  in  every  commercial  ftate. 
Inland  bills  of  exchange  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent in  England  before  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.(6  Mod. 29); 
and  foreign  bills  were  much  more  regarded  by  the  law  than 
inland  ones,  as  being  thought  of  more  public  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  commerce.  But  at  length  the  legifiature, 
by  two  ftatutes,  viz.  9 & 10  W.  3.  c.  17.  and  3 & 4 Ann. 
c.  9.  has  fet  both  forts  of  bills  nearly  on  the  iame  footing  ; 
fo  that  what  was  the  law  and  cuftom  of  merchants,  with 
regard  to  the  one,  is  now,  in  moil  refperits,  the  eftablilhed 
law  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  other. 

Promiftbry  notes,  or  notes  of  hand,  are  a plain  and  direft 
engagement  in  writing  to  pay  a fum  fpecified  at  the  time  limi- 
ted in  it,  to  a perfon  therein  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to 
the  bearer  at  large.  Thefe  notes  were  at  firft  coniidered 
merely  as  evidence  of  a debt  ; and  it  was  held  that  a pro- 
miftbry note  was  not  affignable  or  indorfible,  within  the  cul- 
tom  of  merchants  ; and  that  if  fuch  a note  had  been  indorfed 
or  alfigned  over,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  fo  indorfed  or 
affigned,  could  not  maintain  an  aiftion  within  the  cuftom 
againft  the  drawer  of  the  note  ; nor  could  even  the  perfon,  to 
whom  it  was  in  the  firft  inftance  made  payable,  bring  fuch 

2 a&ion. 
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a&ion.  (x  Salk.  129.  2 Ld.  Raym.  757,  9.)  But  at  length 
the  legillature  recognized  them  and  put  them  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  inland  bills  of  exchange ; by  llatute  3 & 4 
Ann.  c.  9.  made  perpetual  by  Hat.  7 Ann.  c.  25.  9 3.; 
which  enacts  that  promiffory  notes,  payable  to  order  or 
bearer,  may  be  affigned  and  indorfed,  and  adtion  maintained 
on  them,  as  on  inland  bills  of  exchange.  Byftats.  15  Geo. Ill, 
c.  51.  and  17  Geo  III.  c.  30.  made  perpetual  by  ftat, 

27  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  all  negotiable  notes  and  bills  for  lefs 
than  20s.  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void  ; and  notes  or 
bills  between  that  fum  and  5I.  muft  be  made  payable  within 
21  days  after  date,  mull  particularize  the  name  and  dtlcrip- 
tion  of  the  payees,  mull  bear  date  at  the  time  and  place  in 
which  they  are  made,  mull  be  attelled  by  a fubicribing  wit- 
nefs,  and  the  indorfement  of  them  mull  be  attended  with 
the  fame  flridlnefs  in  all  rel'pedls,'  and  made  before  the  notes 
or  bills  become  due-  The  omiffion  of  any  one  of  thefe  re- 
gulations and  formalities  vacates  the  fecurity,  and  is  penal  to 
him  that  utters  it.  Bills  of  exchange  and  proniiffory  notes 
mull  now  be  drawn  on  flamped  paper ; and  the  llarnp  is 
proportioned  under  flat.  31  Geo.  III.  c.  25.  37  G.  III. and 
41  G.  III.  c.  10.  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  from  fixpence  to 
three  (hillings  for  fuch  as  are  payable  on  demand  ; and  for 
thofe  payable  after  date  from  one  (billing  to  four  (hillings.  If 
foreign  bills  are  drawn  here,  the  whole  let  muft  be  flamped  ; 
but  bills  drawn  abroad  are  not  liable  to  any  {lamp  duty. 

As  bills  of  exchange  were  firft  introduced  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  commerce,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  they  could 
neither  be  drawn  nor  negociated  by  any  pe-rfon  who  was 
not  actually  a merchant ; but  it  has  been  ftnee  decided,  that 
any  perfon  capable  of  binding  himfelf  by  a contrail,  may 
draw  or  accept,  or  negociate  a bill  of  exchange,  and  by  ftat. 

3 & 4 Ann.  c.  9.  be  a party  to  a promiffory  note.  How- 
ever, an  infant  cannot  be  fued  on  a bill  of  exchange,  nor  a 
feme-covert,  except  in  fuch  cafes  as  fixe  is  allowed  to  ail  in 
as  a feme-fole.  If  a bill  is  drawn  on  two  joint  traders,  the 
acceptance  of  one  binds  the  other,  if  it  concern  the  joint 
trade;  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  bill  concern  the  acceptor 
only,  in  a diftinit  intereft  and  refpei't.  On  the  fubjeit  of 
procuration  with  regard  to  bills  ; fee  Procuration. 

A promiffory  note,  when  indorfed,  begins  to  refemble  a 
bill  of  exchange,  foi-the  indorfer  of  the  note  correfponds  to 
the  drawer  of  the  bill;  the  maker  to  the  drawee  or  acceptor, 
and  the  indorfee  to  the  payee  ; and  this  refemblance  being 
fixed,  the  law  is  precifely  the  fame  in  bills  of  exchange  and 
promiffory  notes.  It  is  now  a decided  point  of  law,  that 
bills  and  notes  made  payable  to  bearer  are  equally  transfer- 
rable  with  thofe  payable  to  order  ; and  the  transfer  in  both 
cafes  equally  confers  the  right  of  action  on  the  bona  fide 
holder.  But  the  mode  of  transfer  is  different;  as  bills 
and  notes  payable  to  bearer  are  transferred  by  mere  delivery, 
the  others  by  indorfement. 

There  are  other  bills  and  notes  which  differ  from  thofe 
already  deferibed,  and  which  are  fecurities  for  money,  be- 
qaufe  they  are  confidered  as  money  itfelf.  Thefe  are  “ Bank- 
notes,” “ Banker’s  cafh-notes,”  and  “ drafts  on  Bankers,” 
payable  bn  demand.  Bank-notes  are  regarded  in  ordinary 
trar.fa&ions  by  common  confent  as  cafh,  and  they  have  the 
credit  and  currency  of  money  to  every  effectual  purpofe,  and 
feem  to  be  as  lawful  a tender.  (Stat.  5 W.  & M.  c.  20.. 
§ 28.  3 Term.  Rep.  554.)  Banker’s  cafh-r.otes,  and 

drafts  on  bankers,  are  confidered  among  merchants  as  money, 
and  received  in  payment  as  ready  calh  ; and  if  the  party 
receiving  them  do  not,  within  a reafonable  time,  .demand 
the  money,  he  rnuft  bear  the  lofs  in  cafe  of  the  banker’s 
failure.  The  preciie  time  is  not  abfolutely  determined  ; 
but  it  is  held  moll  advisable  to  carry  fuch  drafts  on 
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bankers,  as  are  payable  on  demand,  for  payment  on  the  day 
in  which  they  are  received,  if  the  lituation  of  the  parties  ad- 
mit of  it. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  promiffory  notes,  which,  according 
to  the  general  principles  of  law,  are  to  be  confidered  only  as 
evidences  of  a fimple  contrail,  are  however  in  one  reipett 
regarded  as  fpecialties,  and  on  the  lame  looting  with  bonds; 
for  they  are  p re  fumed,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  fhewn  by  the 
defendant,  to  have  been  made  on  a good  confideration  ; nor 
is  it  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  either  to  fhew  a confideration 
in  his  declaration,  or  to  prove  it  at  the  trial. 

Bills  of  exchange,  and  alfo  notes,  are  affignable  or  nego- 
tiable without  any  fiftion  ; and  every  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  transferred  may  maintain  an  adlion  in  his  own  name 
againfl  any  one,  who  has  before  him  in  the  courfe  of  their 
negotiations  rendered  himfelf  reiponlible  for  the  payment  of 
them.  But  the  inftrument,  or  writing,  which  conilitutes  a 
good  bill  or  note,  muft  have  certain  effential  qualities.  One 
of  thefe  is,  that  the  bill  or  note  fhould  be  for  the  payment  of 
money  only , and  not  for  the  payment  of  money  and  the  do- 
ing of  fome  other  aft.  Another  requifite  quality  is,  that 
the  inftrument  muft  carry  with  it  a perfonal  and  certain 
credit,  given  to  the  drawer  or  maker,  not  confined  to  ciedit 
on  any  particular  fund.  But  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, there  is  a material  ddlindlion  between  bills  and  notes. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  where  the  fund  is  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  the  objection  holds  in  its  full 
force,  not  only  becaufe  the  produdtivenefs  of  the  fund  is  con- 
tingent and  precarious,  but  becaufe  the  credit  is  not  given  to 
the  perfon  of  the  drawer  ; but  where  the  fund,  on  account  of 
which  the  money  is  payable,  either  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
drawer,  or  he  is  accountable  for  it,  the  objection  will  not  hold, 
becaufe  the  credit  is  perfonal  to  him,  and  the  fund  is  only 
the  confideration  of  his  giving  the  bill.  With  refpedl  to  a 
note,  if  the  drawer  promife  to  pay  out  of  a particular  fund, 
then  within  his  power,  the  note  will  be  good  under  the  fla- 
tut’ ; the  payment  does  not  depend  on  the  circumflance  of 
the  fund’s  proving  unproductive,  or  not,  but  there  is  an  ob- 
ligation upon  his  perfonal  credit  ; the  bare  making  of  the 
note  being  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  money  in  his 
hands.  Another  effential  quality  of  a good  bill  or  note  is, 
that  it  muft  be  abfolutely  payable  at  all  events,  and  not  de- 
pend on  any  particular  circumftances  which  may  or  may  not 
happen  in  the  common  courfe  of  things.  No  precife  form  of 
words  is  neceffary  to  make  a bill  of  exchange  or  a note  under 
the  llatute;  any  order,  which  cannot  be  complied  with,  or 
promife,  which  cannot  be  performed,  without  the  payment 
of  money,  will  make  a good  bill  or  note.  As  the  words 
“ value  received,”  have  been  ufually  inferted  in  bills  or  notes, 
fome  doubt  has  occurred,  whether  they  are  effential.  It  is 
now  underflood,  as  a decided  point,  that  thefe  words  are  not 
neceffary  ; for  inftfuments  of  this  kind  are  prefumed  to  have 
been  made  on  a valuable  confideration  ; and  therefore  words, 
which  import  no  more,  cannot  be  effential.  It  has  been 
queried,  whether  it  be  effential  tortile  conftitiuion  of  a bill 
of  exchange,  that  it  fhould  contain  words  which  render  it 
negotiable,  as  “ to  order,”  or  “to  bearer;”  and  the  point 
has  not  yet  received  a judicial  deciiion.  With  regard  to  notes 
that  have  not  thele  words,  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
made  payable,  may  maintain  an  aftiou  on  them,  within  the 
llatute,  againfl  the  maker.  W it’n  regard  to  the  acceptance 
of  bills  of  exchange.  See  Acceptance.  Forging  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  fuch  bill,  or  the  number  or  principal  fum  of 
any  accountablereceipt,  ismade  felony  by  flat. 7 Geo.  2.C.22. 

The  mode  of  transferring  bills  and  notes  is  different 
according  to  the  exprefiions  which  render  them  negoti- 
able. Such  as  are  payable  to  bearer,  are  transferred  by  de- 
3 A 2 livery ; 


li very  ; if  payable  to  A,  B.  or  bearer,  they  are  payable  to 
bearer,  as  if  A.B.  were  not  mentioned.  But  to  the  trans- 
fer of  thole  payable  to  o'der,  it  is  neceffary,  in  addition  to 
delivery,  there  fhould  be  fomething,  by  which  the  payee 
may  appear  to  exprefs  his  order.  This  additional  circum- 
ftanceis  called  an  “indorfement.”  See  Indorsement. 

By  the  very  a£l  of  drawing  a bill,  the  drawer  comes  under 
an  implied  engagement  to  the  payee,  and  to' every  fubfequent 
holder,  fairly  entitled  to  the  poffeffion,  that  the  perfon  on 
whom  he  draws  is  capable  of  binding  himfelf  by  his  accept- 
ance; that  he  is  to  be  found  at  the  place  where  he  isdefcribed 
to  be,  if  that  defcription  be  mentioned  in  the  bill;  that  if  the 
bill  be  duly  prefented  to  him,  he  will  accept  in  writing  on  the 
bill  itfelf,  according  to  its  tenor ; and  that  he  will  pay  it 
when  it  becomes  due,  if  prefentod  in  proper  time  for  that 
purpofe.  In  default  of  any  of  thefe  particulars,  the  drawer 
is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  fuit  of  any  of  the  parties  before- 
mentioned,  on  due  diligence  being  exercifed  on  their  parts, 
not  only  for  the  payment  of  the  original  fummentioned  in  the 
bill,  but  alfo  in  fome  cafes  for  damages,  intereft,  and  colls  ; 
and  he  is  equally  anfwerable,  whether  the  bill  was  drawn  on 
his  own  account,  or  on  that  of  a third  perfon  ; for  the  holder 
of  the  bill  is  not  to  be  affedled  by  the  circumflances  that  may 
exift  between  the  drawer  and  another  ; the  perfonal  credit  of 
the  drawer  being  pledged  for  the  due  honour  of  the  bill. 
If  a man  write  his  name  on  a blank  piece  of  paper,  and  de- 
liver it  to  another,  with  authority  to  draw  on  it  a bill  of  ex- 
change to  any  amount,  at  any  diitance  of  time,  he  renders 
himfelf  liable  to  be  called  on  as  the  drawer  of  any  bill  fo 
formed  by  the  perfon  to  whom  he  has  given  the  authority. 
If  acceptance  be  refufed,  and  the  bill-returned,  this  is  notice 
to  the  drawer  of  the  refufal  of  the  drawee  ; and  then  the 
period,  when  the  debt  of  the  former  is  to  be  confidered  as 
contracted,  is  the  moment  when  he  draws  the  hill ; and  an 
adtion  may  be  immediately  commenced  againft  him,  though 
the  regular  time  of  payment,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
bill,  be  not  arrived  ; for  the  drawee,  not  having  given 
credit,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  contract,  what  the 
drawer  had  undertaken  has  not  been  performed.  When  a bill 
of  exchange  is  indorfed  by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  made 
payable,  as  between  the  indorfer  and  iudorfee,  it  is  a new  bill 
of  exchange  ; as  it  is  alfo  between  every  fubfequent  indorfer 
and  indorfee;  the  indorfer,  therefoie,  with  refpedt  to  all  the 
parties  fubfequent  to  him,  Hands  in  the  place  of  the  drawer, 
being  a collateral  fecurity  for  the  acceptance  and  payment 
of  the  bill  by  the  drawee  ; his  indorfement  impofes  on  him 
the  fame  engagement  that  the  drawing  of  the  bill  does  on  the 
drawer;  and  the  period  when  that  engagement  attaches,  is 
the  time  of  the  indorfement.  Nor  will  any  thing  difeharge 
the  indorfer  from  his  engagement,'  but  the  abfolute  payment 
of  the  money  ; not  even  a judgment  recovered  againll  the 
drawer  or  any  previous  indorfer,  neither  is  his  engagement 
difeharged  by  an  ineffeftual  execution  againft  the  drawer,  or 
any  prior  or  fubfequent  indorfer.  The  engagement  of  the 
drawer  and  indorfers  depends  on  certain  conditions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  holder  of  the  bill,  and  without  the  performance 
of  which  he  has  no  remedy  againft  them. 

When  the  payment  of  the  bill  is  limited  to  a certain  time 
after  fight,  the  holder  muft  prefent  it  for  acceptance,  other- 
wife  the  time  of  payment  will  never  come.  Although  it 
has  never  been  diredtly  determined,  whether  the  holder  of 
a bill,  payable  at  a certain  time  after  date,  be  bound  to 
prefent  it  for  acceptance  immediately  on  receiving  it,  or 
whether  he  may  wait  till  it  become  due,  and  then  prefent 
it  for  payment  ; yet  in  practice  it  often  happens  that  a 
bill  is  negociated  and  transferred  through  many  hands,  with- 


out acceptance,  and  not  preft'nted  to  the  drawee  till  the  time 
of  payment ; and  no  objeftion  is  ever  made  on  that  ac- 
count. If,  however,  on  the  holder  prefenting  the  bill  for 
acceptance,  this  be  refufed,  he  is  bound  togive  regular  notice 
to  all  the  preceding  parties  to  whom  he  intends  to  refort  for 
non-payment  ; and  if,  on  account  of  the  holder’s  delay,  any 
lofs  be  incurred  by  the  failure  of  any  of  thefe  parties,  he 
muft  bear  this  lofs.  It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  a 
bill,  whether  accepted  or  not,  to  prefent  it  for  payment 
within  a limited  time ; otherwife  the  law  will  imply  that  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce, if  a bill  might  be  produced  to  charge  the  drawer  at 
any  diftance  of  time,  when  all  accounts  might  be  adjufted 
between  him  and  the  drawee.  A prefentment  either  for  pay- 
ment or  acceptance  muft  be  made  at  feafonable  hours,  which 
are  the  common  hours  of  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  the 
party,  to  whom  the  bill  is  prefented,  refides.  If  acceptance 
or  payment  be  refufed,  or  the  drawee  of  the  bill,  or  the 
maker  of  the  note,  has  become  infolvent,  or  has.abfconded, 
notice  from  the  holder  himfelf  muft  be  given  to  the  preced- 
ing parties,  and  in  this  notice  it  muft  be  added,  that  the 
holder  does  not  intend  to  give  him  credit.  What  may 
be  confidered  as  a reafonable  time,  within  which  notice  Ihould 
be  given,  either  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  has  been 
fubiedt  to  much  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  was  once  held, 
that  a fortnight  was  a reafonable  time;  but  that  period  is 
now  much  contrafted.  With  refpedt  to  acceptance,  it  is 
ufual  to  leave  a bill  for  that  purpofe  with  the  drawee  till 
the  next  day  ; but  if  he,  when  called  upon  the  next  day, 
delay  or  refufe  to  accept  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill, 
it  is  now  an  eftablifhed  rule,  where  the  parties,  to  whom  no- 
tice is  to  be  given,  refide  at  a different  place  from  the  holder 
and  drawee,  that  notice  fhould  be  fent  by  the  next  poll ; and 
the  fame  rule  obtains  in  cafe  of  non-payment.  Alfo  in  cafe 
of  the  drawee  of  the  bill,  or  maker  of  the  note,  having  ab- 
fconded,  or  not  being  found,  notice  of  thefe  circumftances, 
in  cafe  either  of  non  acceptance  or  non-payment,  mull  be 
fent  byr  the  firft  poll.  Confiderable  difficulty  has  occurred 
in  eftablifhing  a general  rule  in  this  refpedl,  where  the  party 
entitled  to  notice  refides  in  or  near  the  place  in  which  the 
holder  lives.  The  court,  however,  has  on  feveral  occafions 
laid  it  down  as  a principle,  that  what  fhall  be  confidered  as 
a reafonable  time  in  cafe  of  notice,  and  alfo  of  demand  of 
payment,  is  a queition  of  law;  and  this  feems  to  have  been 
fully  eftablifhed,  and  it  is  underftood  generally,  thata  demand 
muft  be  made,  and  notice  given,  asfoon  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  itis  pofiible  todo  fo.  Asto  the  manner  in  which 
notice  is  given,  either  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment, 
there  is  a remarkable  difference  between  inland  a.id  foreign 
bills.  In  the  former  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necef- 
fary to  entitle  the  holder  to  recover  againft  the  drawer  or 
indorfers,  the  amount  of  the  bill,  on  failure  of  the  drawee  or 
acceptor;  it  is  fufficient  ifit  appear  that  the  holder  means  to 
give  no  credit  to  the  latter,  but  to  held  the  former  to  their 
refponfibility.  But  in  foreign  bills,  other  formalities  are  re- 
quired. If  the  perfon  to  whom  the  hill  is  addreffed,  on  pre- 
fentment, will  not  accept  it,  the  holder  is  to  carry  it  to  a 
perfon  vefted  with  a public  charadler,  who  is  to  go  to  the 
drawee  and  demand  acceptance  ; and  if  he  then  refufe,  the 
officer  is  there  to  make  a minute  on  the  bill  itfelf,  confifting 
of  his  initials,  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  year,  with  his 
charges  for  minuting.  He  muft  afterwards  draw  up  a folemn 
declaration,  that  the  bill  has  been  prefented  for  acceptance, 
which  was  refufed,  and  that  the  holder  intends  to  recover  all 
damages  which  he,  or  the  deliverer  of  the  money  to  the 
drawer,  or  any  other,  may  fullain  on  account  of  the  non- 

accept- 
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acceptance.  This  minute,  in  common  language,  is  termed 
the  “ noting”  of  the  bill;  the  foleinn  declaration,  the  “ pro- 
teft and  the  perfon  whole  office  it  is  to  do  thefe  a6ts  called 
a “ public  notary  j”  and  to  his  protellation  all  foreign  courts 
give  credit.  If  no  fuch  notary  be  refident  in  the  place  where 
the  bill  is  negociated,  proteft  may  be  made  by  any  fubftantial 
inhabitant  in  the  prefence  of  two  credible  witnefies.  For  the 
circumftances  attending  this  proteft,  and  the  difference  in 
this  re  fp  eel  between  inland  and  foreign  bills,  fee  Protest. 

When  a bill  is  once  accepted  abiolntely,  it  cannot  in  any 
cafe  be  revoked,  and  the  acceptor  is  at  all  events  bound, 
though -he  hear  of  the  drawer’s  having  failed  the  next  mo- 
ment, even  if  the  failure  was  before  the  acceptance.  The 
acceptor  may  however  be  difcharged  by  an  exprefs  declara- 
tion of  the  holder,  or  by  fomething  equivalent  to  Inch  de- 
claration. But  no  circumftances  of  indulgence  Ibewn  to  the 
acceptor  by  the  holder,  nor  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  reco- 
ver of  the  drawer,  will  amount  to  an  exprefs  declaration  of 
difcharge.  Neither  will  any  length  of  time  fhort  of  the  fta- 
tute  of  limitations,  nor  the  receipt  of  part  of  the  money 
from  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  nor  a promife  by  indorfement 
on  the  bill  by  the  drawer  to  pay  the  refidue,  difcharge  the 
holder’s  remedy  againft  the  acceptor.  Although  the  receipt 
of  part  from  the  drawer  or  indorfer  be  no  difcharge  to  the 
acceptor,  yet  the  receipt  of  part  from  the  acceptor  of  a bill, 
or  the  maker  of  a note,  is  a difcharge  to  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorfers  in  the  one  cafe,  and  to  the  indorfers  in  the  other,  un- 
iefs  due  notice  be  given  of  the  non-payment  of  the  refidue  ; 
but  where  due  notice  is  given,  that  the  bill  is  not  duly  paid, 
the  receipt  of  part  of  the  money  from  ah  acceptor,  or  maker, 
will  not  diicharge  the  drawer  or  indorfers;  becaufe  it  is 
for  their  advantage,  that  as  much  fnould  be  received  from 
others  as  may  be.  So  the  receipt  of  part  from  an  indorfer  is 
no  difcharge  of  the  drawer  or  preceding  indorfer.  If  the 
drawer  of  a note,  or  the  acceptor  of  a bill,  be  filed  by  the 
indorfee,  and  the  bail  pay  the  debt  and  cofts,  this  abfolutely 
difcharges  the  indorfer  as  much  as  if  the  principal  had  paid 
the  note  or  bill ; and  the  bail  cannot  afterwards  recover 
againft  the  indorier  in  the  name  of  the  indorfee.  On  the 
principles  of  feveral  cafes  it  has  been  finally  fettled,  that  to 
entitle  the  indorfee  to  recover  againft  the  indorfer  of  an  in- 
land bill  of  exchange,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  demand  the  mo- 
ney of  the  firft  drawer. 

By  the  ftat.  3 & 4 Ann.  c.  9.  § 7.  it  is  enabled,  that  if 
any  perfon  accept  a bill  of  exchange  for  and  in  fatisfaflion 
of  any  former  debt  or  fum  of  money  formerly  due  to  him, 
this  (hall  be  accounted  and  efteemed  a full  and  complete  pay- 
ment of  fuch  debt  ; if  fuch  perfon,  accepting  any  fuch  bill 
for  his  debt,  do  not  take  his  due  courfe  to  obtain  payment 
of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  fame  accepted  and  paid, 
ana  make  his  proteft  according  to  the  directions  of  the  adt, 
either  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 

Where  a privity  exifts  between  the  parties  in  a bill  of  ex- 
change, an  aftion  of  debt,  or  of  “ indebitatus  affumpfit,” 
may  be  maintained;  but  where  it  does  not  exift,  neither  of 
thefe  aCtions  will  lie.  A privity  exifts  between  the  payee 
and  the  drawer  of  a bill  of  exchange  ; the  payee  and  drawer 
of  a promiffory  note;  the  indorfee  and  his  immediate  in- 
dorfer of  either  the  one  or  the  other  ; and  perhaps  between 
the  drawer  and  acceptor  of  a bill ; provided  that,  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  a confideraticn  paffed  refpectively  between  the 
parties.  But  no  privity  is  fuppofed  to  exift  between  the  in- 
doriee  and  acceptor  of  a bill,  or  the  maker  of  a note,  or  be- 
tween an  indorfee  and  a remote  indorfer  of  either. 

The  aCtion  which  is  now  brought  on  a bill  of  exchange,  is  a 
fpecial  aCtion  on  the  cafe,  founded  on  the  cuftomof  merchants. 
This  cuftom  was  not  at  firft  recognized  by  the  court,  unlefs 


it  was  fpecially  fet  forth ; but  when  this  cuftom  was  recog- 
nized by  the  judges  as  part  of  the  law  ot  the  land,  and  they 
declared  they  would  take  notice  of  it  u ex  officio,”  it  became 
unaeceffary  to  recite  the  cuftom  at  fall  length  ; a iimple  al- 
legation that  “ the  drawer,  mentioning  him  by  his  name, 
according  to  the  cujlom  oj  merchants , drew  his  bill  of  exchange, 
&c.”  was  fufficient.  If  the  plaintiff,  adhering  to  former 
precedents,  thought  proper  to  recite  the  cuftom  in  general 
terms,  and  did  net  bring  his  cafe  within  the  cuftom  lo  let 
forth  ; yet  if  by  the  law  of  merchants,  as  recognized  by  the 
court,  the  cafe  as  ftated,  entitled  him  to  his  aClion,  he  might 
recover;  and  the  fetting  forth  of  the  cuftom  was  reckoned 
furplufage,  and  rejected.  Whether  the  drawer  of  a bill,  or 
the  indorfer  of  a bill  or  of  a note,  receiving  the  bill  or  note 
in  the  regular  courle  ol  negotiation  before  it  has  become  due, 
can  maintain  an  attion  on  it  againft  the  acceptor  or  maker, 
in  the  character oi  indoriee,  feems  undecided;  but  there  is 
a cafe  which  clearly  {hews  that  a drawer  or  indorfer  cannon 
maintain  an  action  in  the  character  of  indorfee,  <!  where  the 
indorfement  is  after  the  refufal  of  payment  becaufe 
when  a bill  is  returned  unpaid,  either  on  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorfer, its  negotiability  is  at  an  end.  The  action,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  after  payment  of  the 
money  in  default  of  the  acceptor,  may  recover,  the  firft 
againft  the  acceptor,  and  the  latter  againft  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding parties,  mull  be  brought  in  their  original  capacity  as 
drawer  or  indorfer,  and  not  as  indorfee.  If  the  drawee, 
without  having  effeCls  of  the  drawer,  accept  and  duly  pay 
the  bill  without  having  it  protefted,  he  may  recover  back 
the  money  in  aftion  for  money  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended 
to  the  ufe  of  the  drawer.  Liftead  of  bringing  an  action  on 
the  cuftom,  or  on  the  ftatute,  the  plaintiff  may  in  many  cafes 
ufe  a bill  or  note  only  as  evidence  in  another  aflion  ; and  if 
the  inftrument  want  fome  of  the  requifites  for  making  it  a 
good  bill  or  note,  the  only  ufe  he  can  make  of  it  is  to  give 
it  in  evidence. 

The  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  may  fue  all  the  parties  who 
are  liable  to  pay  the  money  ; either  at  the  fame  time,  or  in 
fuccelfion  ; and  lie  may  recover  judgment  againft  all,  if  fa- 
tisfa&ion  be  not  made  by  the  payment  of  the  money  before 
judgment  obtained  againft  all ; and  proceedings  will  not  be 
ftaid  in  any  one  aftion,  but  on  payment  of  the  debt  and 
cofts  in  that  action,  and  the  cofts  in  all  the  others  in  which 
he  has  not  obtained  judgment.  But  though  he  may  have 
judgment  againft  all,  yet  he  can  recover  but  one  fatisfadKon  ; 
and  though  he  be  paid  by  one,  he  may  fue  out  execution 
for  the  cofts  in  the  feveral  actions  againft  the  others.  To 
this  action  the  defendant  may  plead  the  ftatute  of  limitations; 
and  by  the  exprefs  provilion  of  the  ftatute  of  queen  Anne, 
all  actions  on  promiffory  notes  mull  be  brought  within  the 
fame  time  as  is  limited  by  the  ftatute  of  James,  with  refpefl 
to  actions  on  the  cafe.  And  to  this  plea  it  is  no  good  repl:- 
cation,  that  it  was  on  account  between  merchants,  where  it 
appears  to  be  for  value  received. 

As  the  aftion  on  a bill  ofexchange  is  founded  on  the  cuf- 
tom of  merchants,  fo  that  on  a promiffory  note  is  founded  on 
the  ftatute  3 & 4 Ann.  c.  9.  In  both  cafes,  however,  it  is 
neceffary,  that  all  thoie  circumftances  fhouid  be  exprefsly 
ftated,  or  clearly  and  inevitably  implied,  which,  according 
to  the  characters  of  the  parties  to  the  action,  muft  neceffanly 
concur,  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover.  In  Hat- 
ing the  bill  or  note,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  legal  operation 
of  each  refpettively.  It  has  been  decided,  that  the  legal 
operation  oi  a bill  or  of  a note,  payable  to  a fiftitious  payee, 
is,  that  it  is  payable  to  the  bearer  ; and  therefore  it  is  pro- 
per in  the  ftatement  of  fuch  a bill.,  to  allege  that  the  drawer 
thereby  requested  the  drawee  to  pay  fo  much  money  to  the 
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bearer  • and  In  the  ftatement  of  fuch  a note , that  the  maker 
thereby  promifed  to  pay  fuch  a ium  to  the  bearer. 

As  to  the  proof  that  is  neceffary  in  adlions  on  bills  or  notes, 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  plaintiff  tnuft,  in  all  cafes,  prove  fo 
much  of  what  is  neceffary  to  entitle  him  to  his  aflion,  and  of 
what  mull  be  Hated  in  his  declaration,  as  is  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  fituation  of  the  parties,  neceffa- 
rily  admitted.  In  an  aflion  againft  the  acceptor,  it  is  a ge- 
neral rule  that  the  drawer’s  hand-writing  is  admitted  ; that 
of  the  acceptor  mu  ft  of  courfe  be  proved  ; and  that  of  every 
perfon,  through  whom  the  plaintiff,  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranfadlion,  muff  neceffarily  derive  his  title.  On  a bill  pay- 
able to  bearer , in  an  aftion  againll  the  acceptor,  he  has  only 
to  prove  the  hand-writing  ot  the  acceptor  himfelf ; but  in 
cafe  of  a bill  payable  to  order,  the  plaintiff  muff  prove  the 
hand-writing  of  the  very  payee  who  muff  be  the  firff  indorfer. 
In  cafe  of  a transfer  by  delivery,  the  plaintiff  may  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  he  gave  a good  confideration  for  the  bill 
or  note,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  having  been  ftolen,  or 
of  any  of  the  names  of  the  blank  indorfers  having  been 
forged.  In  an  action  by  the  indorfee  againft  the  drawer, 
the  fame  rules  obtain  with  refpedt  to  proof  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  indorfers,  as  in  an  adtion  againft  the  acceptors. 
That  of  the  drawer  himfelf  muff  of  courfe  be  proved  ; and 
it  muff  ilfo  be  proved  that  the  plaintiff  lias  ufed  due  dili- 
gence. From  the'rule,  that  in  an  adtion  againft;  the  drawer 
or  acceptor  of  a hill  payable  to  order,  there  muff  be  proof 
of  the  lignature  of  the  payee,  iirft  indorfer,  and  all  thofe  to 
whom  an  indorfement  has  been  fpecially  made,  arofe  the 
queftion,  which  long  and  greatly  agitated  the  commercial 
world,  on  the  fubjedl  of  indorfements  in  the  name  of  “ fic- 
titious payees.”  A hill,  payable  to  the  order  of  a fidlitious 
perfon,  and  indorfed  in  a fidlitious  name,  is  not  a novelty 
among  merchants  and  traders.  Butin  the  "years  1786,  7, 
and  8,  two  or  three  houfes,  having  connedlion  in  trade,  and 
entering  into  engagements  far  beyond  their  capital,  under  an 
app rehen fi on  that  the  credit  of  their  own  names  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  procure  currency  to  their  bills,  adopted,  to 
a very  extenfive  degree,  a praftice  which  had  before  been 
found  convenient  on  a fnialler  feale.  For  a confiderable  time, 
whilft  money  could  be  procured  for  the  payment  of  thefe 
bills  by  the  acceptors  or  drawers,  and  they  had  fufficient  cre- 
dit with  the  holder  to  have  them  renewed,  the  fubjedl  of 
iliefe  fidlitious  indorfements  was  not  queftioned.  But  when 
credit  failed,  and  a commiffion  of  bankruptcy  became  necef- 
fary, the  other  creditors  felt  it  their  intereft  to  refift  the 
claims  of  the  holders  of  thefe  bills,  and  infilled  that  they 
ffiould  not  be  allowed  to  prove  their  debts,  becaufe  they 
could  not  conform  to  the  general  rule  of  la>w,  requiring  proof 
of  the  hand-writing  of  the  firff  indorfer.  The  chancellor, 
when  the  queftion  came  before  him  by  petition,  diredledtrials 
at  law.  From  the  decifions  in  confequence  of  thefe  trials, 
the  principal  of  which  was  affirmed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  which  have  fettled  that  Inch  bills  are  to  be  confiaered  as 
payable  to  bearer,  it  follows,  that  proof  of  the  acceptor’s 
hand  only  :s  fufficient  to  entitle  the  holder  to  recover  on  the 
bill  ; and  in  a particular  cafe,  where  the  bill  was  drawn  by 
the  defendant  and  others  on  the  defendant,  it  was  determined 
tlsat  a bond  Jide  holder  for  a valuable  confideration  might  re- 
cover the  amount  againft  the  acceptor  in  an  action  for  money 
paid,  or  money  bad  and  received.  The  efledt  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  judges  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  with  refpecl  to 
the  principal  cafe  above  alluded  to,  is  as  follows.  If  a bill  of 
exchange  be  drawn  in  favour  of  a fidlitious  payree,  with  the 
knowledge  as  well  of  the  acceptor  as  the.  drawer;  and  the 
name  i f fuch  payee  be  indorfed  on  it  by  the  drawer,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  acceptor,  which  fidlitious  indorfement 
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purports  to  be  to  the  drawer  himfelf  or  his  order  ; and  then 
the  drawer  indorfes  the  bill  to  an  innocent  indorfer  for  a va- 
luable confideration,  and  afterwards  the  bill  is  accepted  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  an  intent  to  defraud 
anyr  particular  perfon  ; fuch  innocent  indorfee  for  a valuable 
confideration  may  recover  againft  the  acceptor,  as  on  a bill 
payable  to  bearer.  Perhaps  alfo,  in  fuch  cafe,  tha  innocent 
indorfee  might  recover  againft  the  acceptor,  as  on  a bill  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  drawee,  or  on  a count  dating  the 
fpecial  circumftances.  On  other  cafes,  afterwards  brought 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  demurrers  to  evidence,  the 
judges  gave  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  competent  to  the 
defendants  to  demur  ; and  that  on  the  record,  as  ftated,  no 
judgment  could  be  given.  The  whole  difclofed  a fyftem  of 
bill-negociation  to  the  amount  of  a million  a year,  on  ficti- 
tious credit,  which  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  many  ; but 
which  had  at  leaft  the  good  effedl  of  {hewing  that  the  obli- 
gations of  law  are  not  fo  eafily  eluded  as  thofe  of  honour  and 
confcience. 

In  an  adlion  by  an  indorfee  againft  an  indorfer,  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  prove  either  the  hand  of  the  drawer  or  of  the 
acceptor,  or  of  any'  indorfer  before  him  againft  whom  the 
atlion  is  brought,  every'  indorfer  being,  with  refpedl  to  fub- 
fequent  indorfees  or  holders,  a new  drawer.  Where  an  action 
is  by'  one  indorfer,  who  has  paid  the  money,  proof  muff:  be 
given  of  the  payment.  In  an  adtion  by  the  drawer  againft 
the  acceptor,  where  the  bill  has  been  paid  away  and  returned, 
it  is  neceffary  to  prove  the  hand-writing  of  the  latter,  de- 
mand of  payment  by  him,  and  refufal,  the  return  of  the  bill, 
and  payment  by  the  plaintiff.  In  an  action  on  the  cafe  by 
the  acceptor  againlt  the  drawer,  the  plaintiff  mull  prove  the 
hand-writing  of  the  defendant,  and  payment  of  the  money 
by  himfelf ; or  fomething  equivalent,  as  his  being  in  prifon 
on  execution.  Where  a bill  is  accepted,  or  a bill  or  note  is 
drawn  or  indorfed,  by  one  of  two  or  more  partners,  on  the 
partrrerfhip’s  account,  proof  of  the  fignature  of  the  party 
accepting,  drawing  or  indorfing,  is  fufficient  to  hind  all  the 
reff.  When  a fervant  has  a general  authority  to  draw,  accept, 
or  indorfe  bills  or  notes,  proof  of  his  fignature  is  fufficient 
againft  the  mafter;  but  his  authority  muft  be  proved,  as 
that  it  was  a general  cuftom  for  him  to  do  fo,  & c.  An  ac- 
tion on  a bill  of  exchange  being  by'  an  executor,  and  upon  a 
debt  laid  to  be  due  to  teftator,  it  was  held  neceffary  to  prove 
that  the  acceptance  was  in  the  life-time  of  the  teftator. 
Where  the  defendant  fuffers  judgment  by  default,  and  the 
plaintiff  executes  a writ  of  inquiry,  it  is  fufficient  for  the  lat- 
ter to  produce  the  note  or  bill,  without  any  proof  of  the  de- 
fendant’s hand  ; and  on  fuch  judgment,  a writ  of  inquiry 
feems  now  to  be  uimeceffary. 

As  to  the  different  fubjedls  of  defence,  with  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange  and  notes,  the  rnoft  ufual  are  thofe  which 
arife  either  from  the  total  want  of  confideration,  or  from  the 
illegality  of  the  confideration  for  which  the  bill  or  note  was 
given.  See  Consideration. 

If  a bank-bill,  payable  to  A.  B.  or  bearer,  be  loft,  and 
it  is  found  by  a ftranger,  payment  to  him  would  indemnity 
the  bank;  yet  A.  B.  may  have  trover  againft  the  finder, 
though  not  againft  his  affignee  for  valuable  confideration, 
which  creates  a property.  If  the  poffeffor  of  a bill  acci- 
dentally lofes  it,  he  muff  cauie  intimation  to  be  made  by  a 
notary  public  before  witneffes,  that  the  bill  is  loft  or  miflaid, 
and  requiring  that  payment  be  not  made  ot  the  fame  to  any 
perfon  without  his  privity.  Andbyftat.  g Sc  10  W.III.c.  17. 
if  any  inland  bill  of  exchange  for  5I.  or  upwards  (hall  be 
loft,  the  drawer  of  the  bill  (hall  give  another  of  the  fame 
tenor,  fecurity  being  given  to  indemnify  him,  in  cafe  the 
bill  fo  loft  be  found  again.  If  a bill  loft  by'  the  poffeffor 
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should  afterwards  come  into  the  poffefficn  of  any  perfon, 
who  pays  a full  and  valuable  coniidevation  for  it,  without 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  loft,  the  drawer  and  acceptor, 
if  the  bill  was  accepted,  muft  pay  it  when  due  to  fuch  fair 
polleffor,  fo  that  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  may,  in  many 
cafes,  be  utelefs  to  the  lofer  of  the  bill.  But  againft  the  per- 
fon  who  finds  the  bill,  the  real  owner  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion of  trover.  Stealing  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  &c.  is 
felony  in  the  fame  degree  as  if  the  offender  had  robbed  the 
owner  of  io  much  money,  &c.  And  the  forging  of  bills  of 
exchange,  or  notes  of  money,  indorfements,  &c.  is  felony, 
by  ftat.  2 Geo.  II.  c.  25.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  18.  See  all'o  flat. 
31  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  § 78.  Blackft.  Com.  vol.  li.  p.  4 66. 
Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  by  Tomlins,  vol.  i.  art.  Bill. 

Bill  of  Indictment.  See  Bill  above,  and  Indict- 
ment. 

Bill  of  Interpleader.  See  Interpleader,  and  Suit 
in  Equity. 

Bill  of  Middlefex,  which  was  formerly  always  founded 
on  a “ plaint”  of  treipafs  quare  claufum  fregit , entered  on  the 
records  of  the  court,  is  a kind  of  “ capias,”  direfted  to  the 
fheriff  of  that  county,  and  commanding  him  to  take  the  de- 
fendant, and  have  him  before  our  lord  the  king,  at  Weit- 
m in  tier,  on  a day  prefixed,  to  anfvver  to  the  plaintiff  of  a 
plea  of  trefpafs.  This  bill  of  Middlefex  muft  be  ferved  on 
the  defendant  by  the  fheriff,  if  he  finds  him  in  that  county  ; 
but  if  he  returns  “ non  eft  inventus,”  then  there  iffues  out 
a writ  of  ,e  latitat”  to  the  fheriff  of  another  county,  as 
Berks  ; which,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  is  fimilar  to 
the  “ teftatum  capias”  in  the  common  pleas,  and  recites  the 
writ  of  Middlefex,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  ; and  that 
it  is  teftified,  that  the  defendant  “ latitat  et  difeurrit,” 
lurks  and  wanders  about  in  Berks ; and  therefore  commands 
the  fheriff  to  take  him,  and  have  his  body  in  court  on  the 
day  of  the  return.  But,  as  in  the  common  pleas,  the  “ tef- 
tatum capias”  may  be  fued  out  upon  only  a iuppofed,  and 
not  an  aftual,  preceding  “ capias fo,  in  the  king’s 
bench,  a “ latitat”  is  uiually  fued  out  upon  only  a fup- 
pofed,  and  not  an  aftual,  “ bill  of  Middlefex  fo  that,  in 
fadf,  a “ latitat”  may  be  called  the  firft  procefs  in  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  as  the  “ teftatum  capias”  is  in  the 
common  pleas.  Yet,  as  in  the  common  pleas,  if  the  defend- 
ant lives  in  the  county  wherein  the  adlion  is  laid,  a common 
“ capias”  fuffices  ; lo,  in  the  king’s  bench  likevvife,  if  he 
lives  in  Middlefex,  the  procefs  muft  Itill  be  by  “ bill  of 
Middlefex”  only. 

Bill,  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Bill,  in  Parliament,  denotes  a paper  containing  propofi- 
tions  offered  to  the  houfes,  to  be  palled  by  them,  and  then 
to  be  prefented  tc  the  king  to  pafs  into  an  a£l  or  law  : for 
the  mode  of  prefenting  and  conducing  of  which,  fee  Par- 
liament. 

Bills,  Lumbard,  are  inftruments  of  an  uncommon  kind 
and  figure,  uied  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  alfo  in  France  : 
confifting  of  a piece  of  parchment,  cut  to  an  acute  angle 
about  an  inch  broad  at  top,  and  terminating  in  a point  at 
bottom  ; chiefly  given  where  private  perlons  are  concerned 
in  the  fitting  out  a fhip  for  any  long  voyage. 

The  manner  is  this  : the  party  who  is  defirous  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  cargo  or  venture,  carries  his  money  to  the 
merchant,  who  fits  out  the  fhip,  where  it  is  entered  down 
in  a regifter.  At  the  fame  time,  the  merchant  writes  doWn 
on  a piece  of  parchment,  upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender,  and  the 
fum  lent,  which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to 
corner,  each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the 
veffel,  the  lender  brings  his  moiety  to  the  merchant,  which 


being  compared  with  the  other,  he  receives  his  dividend  ac- 
cordingly. Much  the  fame  is  praclifed  in  Holland  by  thofe 
who  lend  money  on  pledges  : the  name  of  the  borrower,  and 
the  Fum,  are  written  on  a like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is 
cut  in  two,  and  half  given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other 
half  Hitched  to  the  pledge  ; that,  upon  comparing  them 
together  again,  the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods,  on 
paying -the  money  ftipulated. 

Bill,  to  note  a.  See  Note,  and  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Bill,  to protejl a.  See  Pp.ote st,  and  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Bills,  bank,  are  notes  or  obligations  figned  in  behalf  of 
the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  of  their  cafiriers,  for  value 
received.  See  Note,  and  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Bill  of  credit.  See  Credit. 

Bill  of  entry,  an  account  of  goods  entered  at  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  both  inward  and  outward  ; in  which  are  ex- 
preffed,  the  name  of  the  merchant  importing  or  exporting, 
the  quantity,  number,  and  mark  of  the  goods,  and  place 
from  or  to  which  they  are  imported,  or  to  be  exported. 

Bill  op'  lading,  an  inftruinent  figned  by  tile  mailer  of  a 
fhip,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a merchant’s  goods,  and 
obliging  himfelf  to  deliver  them  at  the  place  to  which  they 
are  configned,  in  good  condition.  Of  fuch  bills  there  are 
ufually  three  : the  frjl,  kept  by  the  merchant ; the  fecor.d , 
fent  to  the  factor  to  whom  the  goods  are  configned ; and 
the  third,  kept  by  the  mailer  of  the  fhip.  See  Charter- 
p a rt v . 

Bills  of  mortality,  are  weekly  lifts  compiled  by  the 
parifh-clerks  in  and  about  London,  containing  the  numbers 
of  fuch  as  die  of  each  difeaie,  as  well  as  of  thofe  that  are 
born  every  week.  See  Mortality. 

Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  of  the  particular  forts  and 
prices  of  goods  bought,  given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 

Bill  of  rights.  See  Rights. 

Bill  of  J'ale,  is  an  initrument  or  writing  which  a perfon, 
wanting  a fum  of  money,  and  delivering  goods  as  a fecu- 
rity  to  the  lender,  gives  to  him,  impowering  him  to  fell  the 
faid  goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with  in- 
tereft,  at  the  time  appointed.  See  Sale. 

Bill  of  Jlore,  a licence  granted  at  the  cuftom-houfe  to 
merchants,  to  carry  fuch  ftores  and  provifions  as  are  neceffary 
for  their  voyage,  cuftom-free. 

Bill  »/  fujferance,  a licence  granted  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
to  a merchant,  to  iuffer  him  to  trade  from  one  Englifh  port 
to  another,  without  paying  cuftom. 

Bill,  or  Beam,  rojlrum,  in  Ornithology,  the  elongated 
horny  proceffes  or  mandibles  of  birds.  The  form  of  the  bill 
varies  fo  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  birds,  that  they  afford 
the  moll  permanent^iharadler  by  which  thefe  creatures  may 
be  arranged.  In  the  diftribution  of  families,  Linnaeus  firlt 
notices  the  ftrufture  of  the  bill,  the  tongue,  and  nollrils ; 
and  thefe  parts  conftitute  almoft  exclufively  (with  the  legs) 
the  diftinftion of  the  genera  likewife.  See  Ornithology, 
and  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

The  phoenicopter’s  bill  is  a tru e hyperbola,  pointed  at 
the  end  like  a fword ; and  what  is  remarkable,  the  upper 
bill  of  this  bird  moves  in  eating,  the  lower  being  fixed, 
which  is  the  contrary  of  what  is  found  in  all  other  kinds. 
The  wood-  pecker’s  bill  is  ftrong,  and  fharp  enough  to  dig 
holes,  and  build  in  the  heart  of  the  hardeft  timber.  See 
Ph o en  1 co PTERUsandPic us.  Phil. Tranf.  N°  2 1 1,  p. 

NJ  350,  p.  509. 

In  the  ifland  of  Ferro,  a fixed  reward  is  given  for  the  bills 
of  ravenous  birds.  All  watermen  are  obliged  to  bring  a 
certain  number  yearly  to  the  country  courts,  at  the  feall  of 
St.  Glaus ; when  they  are  thrown  into  a heap,  and  burnt 
in  triumph.  Plott  gives  divers  inftances  of  monftrous  irre- 
gularities 
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gularities  in  the  bills  of  birds  ; particulaffy  of  a raven,  whofe 
mandibles  eroded  each  other,  the  lower  chap  turning  up- 
wards, and  the  upper  down  wards.  Plott’s  Nat.  Hill.  btaf- 
forcl.  ch.  vii.  $ 4. 

BILLA  VERA,  the  bill  is  true.  The  grand  jury  indorfing 
a bill  whereby  any  crime  punifhable  in  that  court,  is  pre- 
fented  to  them,  with  the  words  Lilia  vera,  fignify  thereby, 
that  the  prefenter  has  furnifhed  his  preferment  with  pro- 
bable evidence,  and  worthy  of  farther  confideration  ; where- 
upon the  party  prefented  is  faid  to  hand  indicted  of  the 
crime,  and  bound  to  make  anfvver  thereto,  either  by  con- 
felling  or  traverfsng  the  indictment.  See  Bill  in  Law, 
fupra. 

BILLANCOURT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France, 

4 miles  S.W.  from  Paris. 

BILLARD,  or  Billet,  in  Ichthyology,  an  Englifh 
name,  in  fome  places,  for  the  young  coal-fifh,  gadus  carbo- 
narius,  when  a year  old  ; measuring  at  that  time  fr,om  8 to 
10  or  15  inches  in  length. 

BILLAU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Silefia,  which  runs 
into  the  Neyfs,  near  the  town  of  Neyfs. 

BILLE',  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Hie  and  Vilaine,  and  the  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dill  rid  of  Fougeres,  1 i league  fouth  of  Fougeres. 

BILLEKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
.Lemberg,  10  miles  ealt  of  Lemberg. 

BILLER BEECK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Munfter,  5 miles  N.N.E.  from 
Coesfeld  . 

~ BILLERICA,  atownlhip  in  Middlefex  county,  Maffa- 
chufetts,  in  America,  incorporated  in  1655,  containing  1200 
inhabitants,  lying  20  miles  north  of  Bollon,  and  watered  by 
Concord  and  Shawfheen  rivers,  which  run  north-eafterly  into 
Merrimack  river.  . 

BILLERICAY,  in  Geography,  a market-town  ot  Effex, 
England  ; is  built  on  a fine  eminence,  commanding  a view 
of  a rich  vale  between  the  tdwn  and  the  river  Thames. 
Though  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a weekly  market  on 
Tuefdays,  it  is  only  a hamlet  in  the  parilh  of  Great  Burftead, 
the  church  of  which  is  fituate  about  one  mile  and  a half 
fouth  of  this  place.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, a chapel  is  endowed  and  fupported  in  the  town. 
Here  are  two  annual  fairs  : and  the  whole  parilh  contains 
250  houfes,  and  1472  inhabitants.  Billencay  is  23  miles 
N.E.  from  London.  Morant’s  hiitory  of  Effex. 
BILLESDON.  See  Bilston. 

BILLET.  See  Headborough. 

Billet,  or  Billette'e,  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  a figure 
whofe  length  exceeds  its  breadth  ; whei^tlie  arms  are  charged 
with  feveral  of  them,  they  are  then  called  Billettee.  The 
royal  arms  of  Naffau,  prince  of  Orange,  is  Jupiter  Billettee 
fol,  a lion  rampant  of  the  lajl.  Authors  differ  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  antiquity  of  the  billet,  which  was  evidently  a 
piece  of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  retains 
that  name  and  fhape  to  this  day. 

Billet,  Billette,  in  the . French  Cujloms,  a little  fign  in 
form  of  a calk,  hung  up  at  places  where  toll  is  to  be  paid, 
to  advertife  paffengers  and  carriages,  that  before  they  ad- 
vance farther,  the  dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  or  the 
lord  who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  repairing  the  high- 

ways.  , 

Billets  for  fuel,  are  fmall  piedes  of  wood,  which  muff 
be  3 feet  4 inches  long,  and  7§  in  compafs,  &c.  Juftices 
of  peace  lhall  enquire,  by  the  oaths  of  fix  men,  of  the  affize 
of  billets  ; and  thofe  which  are  under  fize  are  forfeited  to 
the  poor.  Stat  43  Eliz.  c.  14.9  Ann.  c.  15.  10  Ann. 
c.  6.  See  Fuel. 


Billets  of  gold,  denote  wedges  or  ingots  of  gold,  men- 
tioned in  the  fiat.  27  Ed.  3.  c.  27. 

BILLETING  of  foldiers,  in  Military  Language,  is  the 
lodging  or  quartering  of  them  in  the  houfes  ot  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a place.  This  is  done  by  a ticket,  called  a billet, 
which  entitles  each  foldier,  by  atl  of  parliament,  to  candles, 
vinegar,  fait,  and  either  lmall  beer  or  cyder,  not  exceeding 
five  pints  per  day,  gratis  ; with  the  ufe  of  fire,  and  the  ne- 
ceffary  uteniils  for  dreffmg  and  eating  their  meat. 

Billeting,  among  Sportfmen,  denotes  the  ordure  and 
dung  of  a fox. 

B1LLETINS.  See  Brothers  of  Charity. 

BILLI,  James  de,  in  Biography,  a French  Jefuit,  was 
born  in  Compiegne  in  1602,  and  entered  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  in  1619.  He  taught  philoiophy  for  three  years, 
and  was  a preacher  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Fie  was 
retftor  of  Chalons,  Langres,and  Sens  ; but  he  is  bell  known 
by  his  mathematical  writings,  which  are  as  follow  : “ Nova 
G eomet rise  Clavis  Algebra,”  Paris,  1643,410.;  “ Tabulie 
LodoicK  de  dodlrina  eclipfeon,”  Dijon,  1658,410.;“  Tumu- 
lus Aftrologiae  Judiciariae,”  Paris,  1659.  4to.  ; “ Diophan- 
tus  Gpometrn,”  Paris,  1660,  4to.  ; “ Opus  Aftronomicum, 
&c.”  Dijon,  1661,  4to.  ; “ Decours  de  la  Comete  qui  a 
paru  1’an  1665,  au  mois  d’Avril,”  Paris,  1665,  4to.  ; 

“ Crifis  Aftronomica  de  motu  Cometarum,”  Dijon,  1 666, 
8vo.  ; “ Doftrinse  analytics  inventum  novum,”  Touloufe, 
fol.  Moreri. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game  played  with 
two  fmall  ivory  balls,  on  an  oblong  table,  covered  with 
green  cloth,  and  placed  exaftly  level;  which  balls  are  driven, 
by  Hicks  made  on  purpofe,  alternately  againll  each  other, 
with  a view  to  pufh  the  paffive  ball  into  hazards,  or  holes* 
on  the  edges  and  corners,  according  to  certain  law's  or  con- 
ditions of  the  game. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  billiard,  of  bile,  the  ball 
made  ufe  of ; and  that  from  the  Latin  pila,  a ball. 

This  game  was  invented  by  the  French,  and  pradlifed  by 
the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Italians  ; and  is  now  a favourite 
diverfion  among  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  table  on  which  it  is  played  is  about  12  feet 
long,  and  6 wide  ; and  not  only  covered  with  green  cloth, 
but  furrounded  with  cufhions  to  prevent  the  balls  from  roll- 
ing off,  and  to  make  them  rebound.  It  has  fix  holes,  nets, 
or  pockets,  which  are  fixed  on  the  four  corners,  and  in  the 
middle,  oppolite  to  each  other,  for  receiving  the  balls,  which, 
when  put  into  thefe  holes,  are  called  hazards.  The  making 
of  a hazard,  or  putting  the  adverfary’s  ball  into  the  hole 
at  the  ufual  game,  is  reckoned  for  two  in  favour  of  the 
player. 

The  game  is  played  with  flicks,  called  maces,  or  with 
cues.  The  mace  is  a long  ftraight  ftick,  with  a head  at 
the  end,  and  is  the  mod  powerful  inffrument  of  the  two  : 
the  cue  is  a thick  ftick  decreafing  gradually  to  a point  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  : this  inftrument  is  played 
over  the  left  hand,  and  fupported  by  the  forefinger  and 
thumb.  This  is  the  only  inftrument  in  vogue  abroad,  and 
is  ufed  with  aftoniihing  addrefs  by  the  Italians,  and  fome  of 
the  Dutch  ; but  in  England  the  mace  is  the  prevailing  in- 
ftrument, though  regarded  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
by  foreigners,  as  the  ufe  of  it  does  not  require  fy  much  ad- 
drefs as  the  cue  ; how'ever,  the  mace  is  ufed  for  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  “ trailing,”  as  it  is  called  ; or  of  following  the 
ball  with  it  to  fiich  a convenient  diftance  from  the  other  ball 
as  to  make  it  an  eafy  hazard.  The  feveral  degrees  of  trail- 
ing are  varioufly  denominated  by  the  connoiffeurs  ; e.  g.  the 
fnove,  the  fweep,  the  long  ftroke,  the  trail,  and  the  dead 

trail 
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trail  or  turn  up,  all  which  fecure  certain  advantages  to  a good 
player;  and  even  the  butt-endof  the  cue  becomes  very  power- 
ful, when  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  a good  trailer.  The  varieties  of 
this  game  are  denominated  the  “ white  winning  game,”  the 
“ white  lofmg  game,”  the  red  or  carambole  winning 
game,”  and  the  “ red  lofing  game.”  The  game  ufually 
played  is  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  1 2 is  the  number.  The  rules 
for  this  game  are  as  follow;  1.  String  for  the  lead  and  choice 
of  balls ; the  perfon  who  does  this  mull  Hand  within  the 
limits  of  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his  ball  beyond 
the  ftringing  nails  or  fpots : the  lead  is  won  by  him  who 
brings  his  ball  neareft  the  culhion.  2.  If  after  the  firft  per- 
fon has  ftrung  for  the  lead,  the  adverfary  Ihould  make  his 
ball  touch  the  other,  he  lofes  the  lead  ; and  if  the  player 
holes  his  own  ball  in  ftringing  or  leading,  he  lofes  the  lead. 
3.  If  the  leader  follows  his  ball  with  either  mace  or  cue  be- 
yond the  middle  hole,  it  is  no  lead ; and  it  is  at  the  option 
of  his  adverfary  to  make  him  lead  again.  4.  The  ftriker 
who  plays  at  the  lead  muft  ftand  with  both  his  feet  within 
the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his  ball 
beyond  the  ftringing  nails  ; and  his  adverfary  (only)  is  bound 
to  fee  that  he  ftands  and  plays  fair ; otherwife  the  ftriker 
wins  all  the  points  he  made  by  the  ftroke.  5.  When  a 
hazard  has  been  loft  in  either  of  the  corner  holes,  the  leader 
is  obliged,  if  bis  adverfary  require  it,  to  lead  from  the  end 
of  the  table,  where  the  hazard  was  loft  ; but  if  the  hazard 
was  loft  in  either  of  the  middle  holes,  it  is  at  the  leader’s  op- 
tion to  lead  from  either  end  of  the  table.  6.  If  the  ftriker 
does  not  hit  his  adverfary’s  ball,  he  lofes  one  point ; and  if 
by  the  faid  ftroke  his  ball  Ihould  go  into  a hole,  over  the 
table,  or  on  a culhion,  he  lofes  three  points ; and  he  alfo 
lofes  the  lead.  7.  If  the  ftriker  holes  his  adverfary’s  ball, 
or  forces  it  over  the  table,  or  on  a culhion  ; or  if  he  holes 
both  balls,  or  forces  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a cuflii- 
on  ; in  either  cafe  he  lofes  two  points.  8.  No  perfon  has 
a right  to  take  up  his  ball  without  permifiion  from  his  ad- 
verfary. 9.  If  the  ftriker  Ihould  touch  or  move  his  own 
ball,  without  intending  to  make  a ftroke,  it  is  deemed  an 
accident ; and  his  adverfary,  if  he  require  it,  may  put  the 
ball  back  in  the  place  where  it  flood.  10.  If  the  ftriker 
force  his  adverfary’s  ball  over  the  table,  and  his  adverfary 
ftiould  chance  to  ftop  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  come  on  the  table 
again,  the  ftriker  wins  two  points  ; if  the  ftriker  Ihould  force 
his  own  ball  over  the  table,  and  his  adverfary  ftiould  chance 
to  ftop  it  fo  as  to  make  it  come  on  the^table  again,  the  ftriker 
lofes  nothing  by  the  ftroke,  and  has  the  lead  ; i>ut  if  the 
ftriker  mifles  the  ball  and  forces  it  over  the  table,  and  it 
ftiould  be  Hopped  by  his  adverfary,  he  lofes  one  point,  and 
has  the  lead,  if  he  chufes.  11.  If  the  ftriker,  in  playing 
from  a culhion  or  otherwife,  by  touching  the  ball,  makes 
his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  beyond  it,  he  lofes  one  point ; 
and,  if  his  adverfary  require  it,  he  may  put  the  ball  back, 
and  make  him  pafs  the  ball.  1 2,  If  the  ftriker,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a ftroke,  doth  not  touch  his  ball,  it  is  no  ftroke; 
and  he  muft  make  another  trial ; but  if  when  the  balls  are 
near  each  other,  the  ftriker  Ihould  accidentally  make  his  ball 
touch  the  other,  it  is  a ftroke,  though  not  intended.  13.  If 
the  ftriker  who  plays  the  ftroke  ftiould  make  his  adverfary’s 
ball  go  fo  near  the  brink  of  a hole,  as  to  be  judged  to  ftand 
fiill,  and  afterwards  fall  into  it,  the  ftriker  wins  nothing  ; 
and  the  ball  muft  be  put  upon  the  fame  brink  where  it  ftood, 
for  his  adverfary  to  play  from  the  next  ftroke.  14.  If  the 
ftriker’s  ball  Ihould  ftand  on  the  brink  or  edge  of  a hole,  and 
if  in  playing  it  off  he  Ihould  make  the  ball  go  in,  he  lofes 
three  points.  15.  If  a ball  fhould  ftand  on  the  brink  or  on 
the  edge  of  a hole,  and  ftiould  fall  into  the  hole,  before  or 
when  the  ftriker  has  delivered  his  ball  from  the  mace  or  cue, 
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fo  as  to  have  no  chance  for  his  ftroke,  in  that  cafe  the  ftriker 
and  his  adverfary’s  ball  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  polition, 
as  nearly  as  poftible,  and  the  ftriker  muft  play  again.  16. 
The  ftriker  is  obliged  to  pafs  his  adverfary’s  ball,  more  efpe- 
cially  if  he  mifles  the  ball  on  purpofe  ; and  it  is  at  the  option 
of  his  adverfary  to  oblige  him  to  place  the  ball  where  it  ftood, 
and  play  until  he  has  paffed.  17.  If  the  ftriker  plays  both 
balls  from  his  mace  or  cue,  fo  that  they  touch  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  deemed  a foul  ftroke ; or  if  the  adverfary  difcover 
it,  and  a difpute  Ihould  arife,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
company  prefent  ; and  the  marker,  if  required,  muft  go 
round  the  table  to  each  perfon  feparately,  and  alk  if  he  has 
any  bet  depending,  and  if  he  underftands  the  game  and  the 
difputed  fubjedt  ; and  if  the  company  and  marker  determine 
it  to  be  a foul  ftroke,  it  is  at  the  adverfary’s  option  (if  not 
holed)  either  to  play  at  the  ball,  or  to  take  the  <lead  ; but 
if  the  adverfary  doth  not  difcover  it  to  be  a foul  ftroke,  the 
ftriker  may  reckon  all  the  points  he  made  by  the  faid  ftroke, 
and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  mark  them  : and  no  perfon  has 
a right  to  difcover  to  the  player  whether  a ftroke  be  fair  or 
foul,  unlefs  he  is  alked.  18.  If  by  a foul  ftroke  the  ftriker 
ftiould  hole  his  adverfary’s  ball,  he  lofes  the  lead  ; but  if  by 
fuch  a ftrokeheholeshisown  or  both  balls, or  forces  Ids  own  or 
both  over  the  table,  or  on  a culhion,  he  lofes  two  points.  19. 
If  the  ftriker  plays  on  a ball  when  it  is  running  or  moving,  it 
is  deemed  a foul  ftroke  ; and  if  he  plays  with  both  feet  off 
the  ground,  without  leave  of  his  adverfary,  it  is  a foul  ftroke  : 
if  he  plays  with  a wrong  ball,  he  lofes  the  lead,  if  his  adverfary 
require  it.  20.  If  the  ball  Ihould  be  changed  in  a hazard,  or 
on  a game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which  party,  the  hazard 
muft  be  played  by  each  party  with  their  different  balls  and 
then  changed.  21.  If  theftrikerplays  with  his  adverfary’s  ball, 
and  hole,  or  forces  the  ball  at  which  he  played  over  the  table, 
&c.  it  is  deemed  a foul  ftroke.  22.  If  the  ftriker  plays  with 
his  adverfary’s  ball  and  holes,  or  forces  the  ball  with  which 
he  played  over  the  table,  See.  he  lofes  two  points ; and  if  he 
miffed  the  ball,  three  points.  23.  If  the  ftriker  plays  with 
his  adverfary’s  ball  and  mifles  it,  he  lofes  one  point ; and  if 
his  adverfary  difeovers  that  he  hath  played  with  the  wrong 
ball,  he  may  part  the  balls,  and  take  the  lead  if  he  pleafes. 
24,  In  all  thefe  cafes  of  the  ftriker’s  playing  with  the  wrong 
ball  (if  dilcovered),  his  adverfary  muft  play  with  the  ball, 
at  which  the  ftriker  played  throughout  the  hazard,  or  part 
the  balls  and  take  the  lead.  25.  Whoever  flops  a ball 
when  running  with  hand,  flick,  or  otherwife,  lofes  the  lead, 
if  his  adverfary  does  not  like  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at  the 
next  ftroke.  26.  Whoever  retains  his  adverfary’s  flick 
when  playing,  it  is  deemed  foul.  27.  If  the  ftriker  flops  or 
puts  his  ball  out  of  its  courfe,  when  running  towards  either 
of  the  holes,  and,  if  adjudged  by  the  marker  and  company 
to  be  going  into  a pocket,  if  he  miffes  the  ball  he  lofes  one 
point,  and  if  going  into  a hole  by  the  fame  ftroke,  three 
points.  28.  If  the  ftriker  flops  or  puts  his  adverfary’s  ball 
out  of  the  courfe,  when  running  towards  or  into  a hole,  or 
puts  it  into  a hole,  it  is  deemed  a foul  ftroke.  If  the 
adverfary  does  the  fame,  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  he  is  f ;b- 
jedt  to  the  fame  penalties  as  the  ftriker.  29.  He  who  (hakes 
the  table  when  the  ball  is  running,  or  throws  his  flick  acrofs 
the  table,  fo  as  to  occafion  any  detriment  to  his  adverfary, 
or  blows  on  the  ball  when  running,  makes  in  either  cafe  3 
foul  ftroke  ; and  if  his  own  ball  was  running  towards  or  near 
the  hole,  when  he  blows  on  it,  he  lofes  two  points.  30. 
He  who  leaves  the  game  before  it  is  finifhed,  and  will  not 
play  it  out,  lofes  the  game.  3 1 . Any  perfon,  whilft  play- 
ing, may  change  his  mace  or  cue  ; and  neither  party  has  a 
right  to  objedt  to  either  mace  or  cue  being  played  within  the 
faid  game  ; but  when  the  parties  agree  to  play  mace  agatnft 
3 B ' " cue. 
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cue,  the  rnace-player  hath  no  right  to  ufe  a cue,  and  vice 
verfa,  without  leave  of  the  adverfary.  32.  "When  a perfon 
agrees  to  play  with  the  cue,  he  muff  play  every  bail  within 
his  reach  with  its  point,  and  if  be  agrees  to  play  with  the 
butt  of  the  cue,  he  muft  not  ufe  the  point,  without  permiffion; 
when  the  parties  agree  to  play  point  and  point  of  the  -ue,  nei- 
ther lias  a right  to  ufe  a butt  during  the  match,  without  per- 
million  ; but  they  have  a right  to  play  with  a long  cue  over  a 
mace,  &c.  and  when  they  agree  to  play  all  points  with  the 
fame  cue,  they  have  no  right  to  uie  anv  other  during  the 
game.  33.  If  it  bepropofed  to  part  the  balls,  the  propofer, 
if  the  adverfary  agree  to  it,  lofesthe  lead.  34.  Two  millings 
do  not  make  a hazard,  unlefs  the  contrary  is  previoufly  fet- 
tled; 35.  The  betters  are  to  abide  by  the  players  on  the 
determination  of  the  hazard,  or  on  the  game  ; and  they  have 
a right  to  demand  their  money,  when  their  game  is  over, 
to  prevent  difputes.  36.  The  ftriker  has  a right  to  com- 
mand bis  adverfary  not  to  Hand  facing  him,  or  near  him,  fo 
as  to  annoy  or  moleft  him  in  the  Itroke.  37.  Each  perfon 
is  to  attend  to  his  own  game,  without  ailcing  queftions.  38. 
No  perfon  in  the  room  has  a right  to  lay  more  than  the  odds 
on  a hazard  or  game  ; and  in  queftionable  cafes  appeal  fhould 
be  made  to  the  marker,  or  to  the  table  of  odds  hung  up  in 
the  room.  39.  When  four  perfons  play,  the  game  is  fif- 
teen in  number ; and  each  party  has  a right  to  confult 
■with  and  direct  his  partner  in  any  matter  refpedling  the 
game,  &c. 

The  “ white  lofing-game”  is  the  common  winning-game, 
and  twelve  is  the  number.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the 
defence,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  ftrength  with 
which  each  ftroke  fhould  be  played,  either  to  defend  or 
make  a hazard  ; for  if  a perfon  who  has  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  game  fhould  not  have  a hazard  to  play  at,  he 
mult  endeavour  to  lay  his  own  ball  in  fuch  a pofition,  that  his 
adverfary  may  not  have  one  to  play  at  the  next  ftroke.  In  this 
game,  if  the  ftriker  miffes  the  ball,  he  lofes  one,  and  if  by  the 
fame  ftroke  his  ball  goes  into  a hole,  he  lofes  three  points  ; if 
he  ftrikes  his  adverfary’s  ball  he  lofes  two  points  ; if  either  or 
both  balls  be  forced  over  the  table,  or  on  a cufhion,  nothing  is 
reckoned,  and  the  ftriker  lofes  the  lead,  but  if  he  miffes  his 
adverfary’s  ball,andforces  his  own  over  the  table,  &c.  he  lofes 
one  point  and  the  lead  ; if  either  of  the  parties  forces  either  or 
both  balls  over  the  tables,  he  reckons  nothing,  and  the 
ftriker  lofes  the  lead  ; if  the  ftriker  holes  his  own  ball,  he 
wins  two  points  ; if  he  holes  both  balls,  he  wins  four  points; 
if  he  holes  either  ball,  and  forces  the  other  over  the  table, 
See.  he  only  lofes  the  lead.  The  “ winning  and  lofing  game” 
is  a combination  of  both  games ; in  which  all  balls  that  are 
put  in  by  ftriking  firft  the  adverfary’s  ball,  reckon  towards 
game ; and  holing  both  balls  reckons  four.  At  this  game 
and  the  lofing,  knocking  over,  or  forcing  the  balls  over  the 
cufhion,  goes  for  nothing  ; the  ftriker  only  lofing  the  lead. 
The  “choice  of  balls”  is  choofing  each  time  which  ball 
the  player  pleafes,  which  is  without  doubt  a great  advantage, 
and  is  generally  played  againfl  lofing  and  winning. 

“ Bricole,”  is  being  obliged  to  hit  a cufhion,  and  make 
the  ball  rebound  or  return  to  hit  the  adverfary’s  baft,  other- 
wife  the  player  lofes  a point.  This  is  a great  difadvantage, 
and  is  reckoned  between  even  players  to  be  equal  to  receiving 
about  eight  or  nine  points. 

“ Carambole,”  is  a game  newly  introduced  from  France. 
It  is  played  with  three  balls,  one  being  red,  which  is  neutral, 
-*and  is  placed  upon  a fpot  on  a line  with  the  ftringing  nail, 
{;.  e.  that  part  of  the  table  from  whence  the  player  ftrikes 
his  ball  at  firft  fetting  off,  and  which  is  generally  marked 
with  two  brafs  nails).  Each  antagonift,  at  the  firft  ftroke  of 
a hazard,  plays  from  a mark  w hich  is  upon  a line  with  it  at 


the  other  end  of  the  table.  The  chief  objetft  at  this  game 
is,  for  the  player  to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  two  other 
balls  : which  is  called  a carambole , and  by  which  the  player 
wins  two.  If  he  puts  in  the  red  ball  he  gets  three,  and 
when  he  holes  his  adverfary’s  ball  he  gets  two  ; fo  that  feven 
may  be  made  at  one  ftroke,  by  caramboling  and  putting  in 
both  bails.  This  game  refembles  the  lofing,  depending 
chiefly  upon  particular  ftrengths,  and  is  generally  played 
with  the  cue.  The  game  is  fixteen  up  ; neverthelefs  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  fooner  over  than  the  common  game.  The 
next  objeeft  of  this  game,  after  making  what  we  have  diftin- 
guifhid  by  the  carambole , is  the  baulk  ; that  is,  making  the 
■white  ball,  and  bringing  the  player’s  own  ball  and  the  red 
one  below  the  ftringing  nail,  from  wdience  the  adverfaries  be- 
gin. By  this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to  play  bricole* 
from  the  oppofite  cufhion ; and  it  often  happens  that  the 
game  is  determined  by  this  fituation. 

“ The  Ruffian  carambole,”  is  a game  that  has  ftill  more 
lately  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  is  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; The  red  ball  is  placed  as  ufual  on  the  fpot 
made  for  that  purpofe  ; but  the  player,  when  he  begins,  or 
after  having  been  holed,  never  places  his  ball  on  any  particu- 
lar place  or  fpot ; being  at  liberty  to  put  it  where  he 
pleafes.  When  he  begins  to  play,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  the 
red  ball,  he  leads  his  own  gently  behind  it,  and  his  antago- 
nift is  to  play  at  which  he  thinks  proper ; if  he  plays  at  the 
red  ball  and  holes  it,  he  fcores  three  as  ufual  towards  the 
game,  which  is  twenty-four  inftead  of  fixteen  points ; and 
the  red  ball  is  put  upon  the  fpot  again  ; at  which  he  may 
ftrike  again,  or  take  his  choice  which  of  the  two  balls  to 
pufh  at,  always  following  his  ftroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the 
table.  He  is  entitled  to  two  points  each  time  that  he  ca- 
ramboles,  the  fame  as  at  the  other  game  ; but  if  he  caram- 
boles  and  puts  his  own  ball  into  any  hole,  he  lofes  as  many 
as  he  might  have  got  had  he  not  holed  himfelf ; for  example* 
if  he  ftrikes  at  the  red  ball,  which  he  holes,  and  at  the  fame 
time  caramboles  and  holes  himfelf,  he  lofes  five  points ; and 
if  he  holes  both  balls  when  he  caramboles,  and  likewife  his 
own,  he  lofes  feven,  which  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  not 
holed  his  own  ball.  In  other  refpedts  it  is  played  like  the 
common  carambole  game. 

“ The  Bar-hole,”  is  fo  called  from  the  hole  being  barred 
which  the  ball  fiiould  be  played  for,  and  the  player  ftriking 
for  another  hole  ; when  this  game  is  played  againft  the  com- 
mon game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter,  between  equal 
players,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  fix. 

The  player  at  the  one-hole , though  it  feems  to  thofe  who 
are  not  judges  of  the  game  to  be  a great  difadvantage,  has 
in  faft  the  beft  of  it ; for  as  all  balls  that  go  into  the  one 
hole  reckon,  the  player  endeavours  to  lay  his  ball  conftantly 
before  that  hole,  and  his  antagonift  frequently  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  one  or  other  hall  out,  particularly  on  the 
leads,  when  the  one  player  lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as 
often  as  he  can)  on  the  brink  of  the  hole  ; leading  for  that 
purpofe  from  the  oppofite  end,  which  in  reality  he  has  no 
right  to  do  ; for  the  lead  ftiould  be  given  from  the  end  of 
the  table  at  which  the  hazard  is  made ; but  when  a perfon 
happens  to  be  a novice,  this  advantage  is  often  taken. 

“ The  four  game,”  confifts  of  two  partners  on  each  fide, 
as  the  common  winning  game ; who  play  by  fucceffion  after 
each  hazard,  or  two  points  loft.  The  game  is  fifteen  up  ; 
fo  that  the  point  or  hazard  is  an  odd  number,  which  makes 
a mifs  at  this  game  of  more  confequence  than  it  is  at  another 
being  as  much  at  four,  fix,  or  eight,  as  it  is  at  five,  feven, 
or  nine,  at  the  fingle  game. 

“ Hazards,”  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account  kept 
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of  any  game.  Any  number  of  perfons  may  play  by  having 
balls  that  are  numbered  ; but  the  number  feldom  exceeds  fix, 
to  avoid  confufion.  The  perfon  whole  ball  is  put  in,  pays 
fo  much  to  the  player  according  to  what  is  agreed  to  be 
played  for  each  hazard  ; and  the  perfon  who  miftes,  pays 
half  the  price  of  a hazard  to  him  whofe  ball  he  played  at. 
The  only  general  rule  is,  not  to  lay  any  ball  a hazard  for 
the  next  player,  which  may  be  in  a great  meafure  avoided, 
by  always  playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  either  bring- 
ing him  clofe  to  the  cufhion,  or  putting  him  at  a dillance 
from  the  reft  of  the  balls.  The  table,  when  hazards  are 
played,  is  always  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

BILLIAT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Nantua,  2 j leagues  S.  E.  of  Nantua. 

BILLICHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Afia  in 
Mefopotamia,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Ofroene, 
fouth  of  Edefla,  and  purfuing  a louth-eafterly  courfe,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates,  at  the  town  of  Nice- 
phorum. 

BILLIGHEIM,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  4 miles  S.  of  Landau,  and  16 
S.  W.  of  Spire., 

RILLIGRATZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Carniola,  4 leagues  N.  of  Laubach. 

BILLINGEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  20  miles  E.  of  Spa. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a filh-market  of  London,  kept 
every  day,  and  the  toll  of  which  is  appointed  by  ftatute. 
All  perfons  buying  fifh  in  this  market  may  fell  the  fame  in 
any  other  market  by  retail,  but  none  but  fifhmongers  are  al- 
lowed to  fell  it  in  fnops  : and  if  any  perfon  fhail  buy  any 
quantity  of  filh  at  Biliingfgate  for  others,  or  any  filhmonger 
{hall  engrofs  in  the  market,  they  incur  a penalty  of  20I. 
Filh  imported  by  foreigners  ftiall  be  forfeited,  and  the  veffel 
&c.  10  & 11  Wil.  III.  c.  24.  1 Geo.  I.  ftat.  2.  c.  18. 

§ 1.  &c. 

BILLINGSPORT,  a place  on  the  river  Delaware,  in 
America,  ixtuate  12  miles  below  Philadelphia,  which  was 
fortified  in  the  late  war,  for  the  defence  of  the  channel,  and 
oppofite  to  which  were  funk  frames  of  timber,  headed  with 
iron  fpikes,  called  chevaux-de-frize,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Britiih  fliips  from  palling.  After  the  war  they  were  raifed 
by  a curious  machine,  invented  at  Philadelphia  for  this 
purpofe. 

BILLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of  which 
was  feated  the  town  of  Teium,  mentioned  by  Salluft. 

BILLITON,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Sundaiflands  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  N.  E.  of  the  lower  part  of  Sumatra,  and 
E.  of  Banca.  (See  Straits  of  Banc  a.)  S.  lat.  between 
2°  30'.  and  30  30'.  E.  long,  between  107°  45'.  and  108° 
26'. 

BILLOM,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftritt  of  Clermont,  and  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome,  4 leagues  E.S.E.  from  Clermont.  The  town 
contains  5,1 10  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  13,711.  The 
territorial  extent  comprehends  115  kiliometres,  and  10  com- 
munes. N.  lat.  450  43'.  E.  long.  3°  14'. 

BILLON,  Billio,  in  Coinage,  a kind  of  bafe  metal, 
either  of  gold  or  filver,  in  whofe  mixture  copper  predomi- 
nates. 

The  word  is  French,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  from 
the  Latin  bulla,  or  hullo,  bullion.  According  to  M.  Bout- 
teroue,  billon  ofgoldis  any  gold  beneath  ftandard,  or  twenty- 
one  carats  ; and  billon  of  filver,  all  below  ten  penny-weights. 
But,  according  to  others,  and  among  the  reft,  M.  Boizard, 


gold  and  filvel*  beneath  the  ftandard,  as  far  as  twelve  carats, 
and  fix  penny-weights,  are  properly  bafe  gold  and  filver, 
and  all  under  thofe  billon  of  gold,  and  billon  of  filver,  be- 
caufe  copper  is  the  prevailing  metal.  The  writers  on  numif- 
matic  fcience  appropriate  the  term  billon  to  fignify  metals  of 
copper  alloyed  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  filver. 

BILLS,"  in  Geography,  a rock  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  6 miles  N.  W.  from  the  ifland  of  Clare, 
and  6 S.  S.  E.  from  Achill-head. 

BILLY,  James  De,  in  Biography,  was  born  in  1537, 
at  Guife  in  Picardy,  and  devoting  himfelf  to  ftudy,  he  en- 
tered the  church,  in  which  he  pofleffed  fome  benefices.  Af- 
ter fullering  coufiderably  in  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to 
Paris,  and  died  in  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Gilbert  Genebrard, 
in  1581.  His  works,  both  in  profe  and  verle,  were  nume- 
rous ; but  the  moft  valuable  are  his  Latin  tranflations  of  the 
Greek  fathers  : fuch  are,  “ S.  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  opera 
omnia,”  fol.  1569  and  1583  ; “ Interpretatio  Latina  18 
priorum  libri  S.  Irenati  adv.  Hasref.  capitum,”  fol.  1^77  5 
“ S.  Joh.  Damafceni  opera,”  fol.  1577  ; “ Ifidori  Peluiiotse 
Epiftols,  Gr.  & Lat.  (3  firft  books,)  fol.  1587  »”  and  tranf- 
lations of  fome  pieces  of  St.  Chryfoitom,  inferted  in  the  Paris, 
editions  of  his  works,  in  1581,  &c.  Moreri. 

Billy,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier  ; q-§  leagues  N.  E.  from  Gannat. 

BILMA,  a defert  country  in  the  north  of  Africa,  being 
a part  of  the  Great  Defert,  or  Sahara,  and  a prolongation 
of  the  Libyan  defert  to  the  S.  W.  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Tibeili  mountains,  and  the  def*rt  of  Berdoa,  on  the 
E.  by  ICavvar  or  Kuar,  on  the  S.  by  Bornou,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Zegzeg,  Agades,  Afouda,  Ganat,  &c.  N.  lat. 
about  230  to  250.  W.  long,  about  20°.  The  fait  lake  of 
Dumboo,  the  Chelonides  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  is  faid  to  be 
fituated  in  the  defert  of  Bilma. 

BILOBUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarabeeus, 
with  two  prominent  lobes  on  the  thorax  ; a fimple  horn  on 
the  head,  and  wing- cafes  llriated.  Inhabits  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Fabricius. 

Bilobus,  a fpecies  of  Dytiscus,  of  an  oblong-ovate 
form  and  black  ; mouth,  vertical  two-lobcd  fpot,  thorax, 
futural  line,  bafe,  and  margin  of  the  wing-cafes  yellow, 
Linn.  Muf.  Lelk. 

Bilobus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Spinofus ),  with  an  obtufe- 
dentated  thorax  ; wing-cafes  greyifh  or  reddifh  ; vent  with 
two  lobes.  Linn.  Muf.  Lelk.  A native  of  Europe. 

Bilobus, in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Charadrius,  called 
the  Wattled  Plover,  by  Latham.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
coaft  of  the  Malabar.  The  bill  and  legs  are  yellow  ; frontal 
flcin  naked,  and  pendulous  in  two  pointed  lobes  ; body  above 
yellowilh  grey  ; beneath  white.  Gmelin,  &c.  The  crown, 
band  on  the  tail,  and  quill-feathers  are  black  ; band  ucrois 
the  eyes,  greater  wing-coverts,  and  fome  of  the  tail-feathers 
at  the  end  white.  This  is  Pluvier  d lambeaux  ol  Baft.  Hift. 
Oif.  and  Pluvier  de  la  cote  de  Malabar  of  PI.  enl.  of  the 
fame  author.  Length  nine  inches  and  a halt. 

BILOCULAR,  in  Botany,  a term  applied  to  a capful 'e, 
having  two  cells. 

BILOIYAR,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
government  of  Simbirlk,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Volga,  16 
miles  S.E.  of  Simbirlk. 

BILS,  or  BILSIUS,  Louis  de,  of  Rotterdam,  in  HoT« 
land,  in  Biography,  acquired  much  fame  for  a time,  abou 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  for  a fuppofed  new  method 
of  preferving  bodies  from  putrefaction,  and  of  diffetting  them 
without  occafioning  an  effufiou  of  blood.  By  his  method 
of  preparing  the  bodies,  they  were  faid  to  preferve  their 
flexibility  as  well  as  freedom  from  putridity  for  ages  ; fo  that 
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they  might  be  difleSed  during  the  Cummer,  and  remain  un- 
der the.  demoiiftratov’s  hands  for  weeks,  months,  or  years, 
if  neceffary,  without  emitting  any  offeniive  fmeli.  De  Bils 
had  the  art  of  gaining  io  much  credit  to  his  profeffions,  that 
he  is  faid,  by  Haller,  to  have  fold  his  fecret  to  the  ur.iverfity 
of  Louvain  for  22,000  florins.  He  had  demanded  a much 
larger  fum,  and  certainly  had  his  preparations  anfwered  the 
high  elogia  bellowed  0:1  them  by  his  favourers,  the  fecret 
■would  have  deferved  it.  Prior  to  the  fale  he  had  fent  one  of 
his  bodies  to  the  theatre  at  Leyden,  at  which  DeufingiusJ 
one  of  his  warmeft  admirers  fays,  “fed  fidem  fuperat  omnein, 
exficcatum  hominis  cadaver,  recenter  mortuum  diceres,  tanto 
theatro  digniffimum  opus.”  De  admiranda  anatome,  nobili- 
ffimi  viri  L.  D.  Bils,  p.  362.  But  not  contented  with  the 
fame  and  money  acquired  by  his  fecret,  for  he  fold  his  pre- 
pared bodies  at  high  pi'ices,  he  pretended  to  have  made  dif- 
coveries  in  the  ftruClure  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  lymphatics, 
by  which  he  expofed  himfelf  to  deferved  contempt,  it  ap- 
pearing that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  anatomy, 
ia  which  he  affeCled  to  be  a mailer.  He  is  faid  to  have  died 
phthifical  from  the  effeCts  of  the  putrid  air  inhaled  while 
preparing  his  bodies,  and  in  a few  years  his  preparations, 
which  were  to  have  lafted  for  ages,  were  totally  deftroy- 
ed.  His  productions,  which  were  numerous,  and  excited 
much  intereft  at  the  time,  were  collected  and  publilhed 
in  1692,  in  4X0.  under  the  title  of,  “ De  Bils  inventa 
anatomica  antiquo-nova  cum  clariflimorum  virorum  epifto- 
lis,  et  teftimoniis,  ubi  annotationes  Joannis  ab  Hoorne, 
et  Pauli  Barbette,  refutantur,  interprete  Gedeone  Buenio. 
Amft. 

BILSAH,  in  Geography,  a city  of  Hindooftan,  and  capi- 
tal of  a circar  in  the  Malvva  country  ; 416  miles  S.  W.  of 
Benares,  867  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  by  Gurry  Mundlah,  560 
N.  W.  of  Hydrabad,  367  S.  W.  of  Lucknow,  249  N.  W. 
of  Nagpour,  140  nearly  E.  of  Ougein,  and  496  N.  E.  of 
Poonah.  Bilfati,  which  is  almoft  in  the  heart  of  India, 
affords  tobacco  of  the  moft  fragrant  and  delicious  kind 
throughout  that  whole  region,  and  which  is  diftributed  ac- 
cordingly. N.  lat.  230  30'.  E.  long.  770  53'. 

BILSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Liege,  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriCl  of  Maeftricht,  and  department  of  the  Lower  Meufe, 
feated  on  the  Denser,  poffeffing  the  privileges  of  a city,  but 
of  no  great  confideration,  14  miles  N.  of  Liege.  The  town 
contains  1925  perfons,  and  the  population  of  the  canton  in- 
cludes 9388.  The  territory  comprehends  170  kiiiometres, 
and  16  communes. 

BILSKOI,  a town  cf  Siberia,  on  the  Bilaia,  90  miles 
N.  W.  of  Irkutfk. 

BILSON,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned  prelate  of 
the  Englilh  church,  was  born  at  Winchefter,  and  educated 
at  Wykeham’s  fchool  near  his  native  city.  In  1565,  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  after  having  ferved 
two  years  of  probation.  He  took  in  due  courfe  his  feveral 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts,  and  alfo  of  bachelor 
and  doClor  of  divinity  ; the  lafl  of  which  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1580.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  fond  of  poetry, 
philofophy,  and  phyfic  ; but  after  having  entered  into  orders 
he  confined  liimfelf  wholly  to  divinity,  and  became  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  His  firft  preferment  was  the  mafterfhip  of 
Winchefter  fchool ; and  he  afterwards  became  prebendary  of 
Winchefter,  and  at  length  warden  of  the  college,  in  which 
office  he  was  inftrumental  in  preferving  the  revenues  of  it, 
when  they  were  likely  to  have  been  loft  by  forgery.  In  1585, 
he  publilhed  a treatife  entitled  “ The  true  Difference  be- 
tween Chriftian  SubjeCtion  and  ur.chriftian  Rebellion,”  de- 
dicated to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  compofed  for  the  purpofe 


of  confuting  thorn  catholic  writers  who  attacked  her  rig!  t 
to  the  throne,  and  to  the  allegiance  of  her  fubje&s.  In  this 
treatife  paffages  occur  that  are  favourable  to  refiftance  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  and  which  have  not  efcaped  the  cenfures  of  later 
advocates  cf  paffive  obedience.  This  was  fucceeded,  in  1593, 
by  his  “ Perpetual  Government  of  Chrift’s  church,  &c,”  de- 
figned  to  (hew,  that  from  the  Mofaic  inftitution  to  the  mo- 
dern ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  church  has  been  governed  by 
pallors  and  teachers  of  different  ranks,  fuperior  and  fubor- 
dinate,  and  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  books  in  favour  of  epif- 
copaey.  Inconiequence  of  this  publication  he  was  promoted 
to  the  fee  of  Worcefter  in  1596,  from  which  he  was  tranf- 
lated  in  1597  to  that  of  Winchefter,  when  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed a privy  counfellor.  About  this  time  he  delivered  a 
courfe  of  fermons  at  Paul’s  crofs,  againft  fome  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Puritans,  on  the  fubjefit  of  redemption,  and  the  de- 
fcent  of  Chrift  into  hell,  which  occalioned  a controverfy  with 
the  leaders  of  that  feCl.  In  the  courfe  cf  this  controverfy 
the  bilhop  maintained  the  afilual  defcent  of  Chrift  into  hell, 
or  the  place  of  the  damned,  an  opinion  which  was  then  deemed 
orthodox,  but  which  has  lince  been  rejeCted  by  the  heft  ex- 
pofitors  of  the  39  articles,  and  by  every  rational  divine. 
This  prelate  took  a lead  in  the  Hampton-court  conference, 
where  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  learning ; and  in  general 
he  was  one  of  the  moft  able  advocates  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  England.  To  him,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Smith,  after- 
wards bilhop  of  Gloucefter,  was  committed  the  care  of  revi- 
fing  and  finilhing  the  new  verfion  of  the  Scriptures,  called 
king  James’s  Bible.  He(was  alfo  one  of  the  delegates  who 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  divorce  between  the  earl  of 
Effex  and  his  countefs.  This  learned  bilhop,  whofe  life  was  a 
courle  of  inceffant  labour  for  the  public  good,  and  whofe  pri- 
vate character  uniformly  correfponded  with  his  highftation, 
died  in  16x6,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BILSTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a bailiwick,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  feated  on  a mountain  ; 42  miles  E. 
of  Cologn. 

BILSTON,  a large  village,  or  chapelry,  of  Staffordfnire, 
England,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  houfes  and 
inhabitants,  without  having  the  advantage  of  a chartered 
market  or  fair.  From  its  proximity  to  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a navigable 
canal  near  it.  Billion  abounds  with  manufactures,  among 
which  thofe  for  japanned  and  enamelled  goods  are  the  prin- 
cipal. Furnaces  for  fmelting  iron  ore,  forges  and  flitting 
mills,  moftly  worked  by  fleam  engines,  alto  abound  here. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  feveral  coal  mines,  which  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  that  foffil.  An  orange  coloured 
fand  is  alfo  abundant,  and  is  in  much  requeft  by  the  artizans, 
as  a fand  to  call  metals  in.  Here  is  a quarry  of  remark- 
able Hones,  lying  horizontally  in  twelve  ftrata,  each  pro- 
grellnely  increaiing  in  thicknefs-from  the  top  downwards. 
The  ft  one  is  moftly  appropriated  to  the  making  cf  cifterns, 
troughs,  &c.  Bilftbn  is  in  the  parifh  of  Wolverhampton, 
but  is  a diftinCt  townlhip  for  all  parochial  proceedings.  There 
is  a chapel  of  modern  ereClion  5 alfo  two  meeting-houfes, 
and  a free-fchool.  This  chapelry  is  within  the  exempt  jurif- 
diClion  of  the  dean  of  Wolverhampton,  and  is  a perpetual 
curacy.  Billion  is  127  miles  N.W.  from  London  : it  con- 
ta:ns  1305  houfes,  and  6914  inhabitants.  Shaw’s  Hiftory 
of  Staffordlhire. 

Bilston,  or  Bildstoh,  isafmall  manufacturing  town  of 
Suffolk,  England.  The  making  of  blue  cloths,  blankets, 
and  yarn,  give  employ  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants.  Here 
was  formerly  a confiderable  market  on  Wednefdays,  but  it 
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is  nearly  deferted,  and  the  whole  town  is  much  reduced. 
Here  are  two  annual  fairs.  The  parilh  contains  121  houfes, 
and  744  inhabitants. 

BILUR,  in  Natural  Hfflory,  a name  given  by  many  of 
the  Arabian  writers  to  a gem,  which  though  they  often  men- 
tion, yet  they  have  no  where  given  us  a defcription  of. 
Some  have  imagined  it  the  onyx,  and  others  the  beryl;  but  it 
appears  more  probable  to  have  been  a fpecies  of  crytlal ; 
probably  the  pebble-cry  ftal  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  is  con- 
iiderably  finer  than  the  common  fprig-cryital,  and  is  often 
fold  under  the  name  of  the  white  fapphire  ; though  confider- 
ably  inferior,  both  in  lullre  and  hardnefs,  to  the  true  white 
fapphire. 

BIMA,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Hindooftan,  fo  called  by 
Mr.  Pennant.  See  Beemah. 

BIMACULARIS,in  Entomology, a fpeciesof  Phalaen  A 
(Py rails,  Gmeh),  found  in  Europe.  The  anterior  wings 
are  grifeous  brown,  with  two  brown  fpots.  Linn. 

BIMACULATA,  ill  Conchology,  afpecies  of  Tellina, 
found  in  the  European  and  American  leas.  This  ihell  is  of 
a fomewhat  rotundated  triangular  fhape,  rather  broad, 
fmooth,  whitiih,  with  two  fanguineous  fpots  within.  It  is 
a fmall  ihell,  being  ufually  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  of  a yellowiih  colour.  Linnseus,  Do- 
novan Brit.  Shells,  See.  On  the  Engliih  coalls  this  is  a 
fcarce  fpecies. 

Bimaculata,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Silpha,  found 
in  Barbarv.  It  is  ovate  and  black  ; head  of  the  antennas, 
globofe  ; legs  ferruginous.  Gmelin.  The  margin  of  the 
thorax  is  rather  ferruginous,  and  the  middle  of  each  wing- 
cafe  is  marked  with  a red  fpot. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Chrysomela,  of  an  oblong 
fnape,  and  black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a black  fpot 
on  each.  Inhabits  America.  Fabricius. 

BiMAcuLATA,a  fpecies  ofLEPTURA,tifa  rufous  colour, 
with  cylindrical  thorax  ; wing-cafes  dotted,  with  a fpot  and 
undulated  Itreak  of  white  on  each.  Schaeffer,  Sec. 

Bimaculata,  a North  American  fpecies  of  Cantha- 
ris,  with  a ferruginous  thorax  ; having  a black  fpot,  wing- 
cafes  teftaceous,  with  a black  fpot  at  the  tip.  Fabricius. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Mordella,  of  a large  fize, 
that  is  found  in  Hungary.  It  is  ferruginous,  with  the  breaft 
black  ; wing-cafes  teftaceous,  with  a black  fpot  on  each. 
Fabricius.  Mant.  Inf. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Buprestis,  that  inhabits 
India.  The  wings  are  very  entire,  ftriated,  with  a red  fpot ; 
body  brownifh,  green.  Linn.  Fabr.  Sec. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Sphinx  ( Zyg<cna ),  of  the 
middle  fize,  that  inhabits  America.  The  wings  are  above 
and  beneath  black,  with  two  yellow  fpots  on  the  anterior 
•wings.  Gmel.  Fabr.  &c. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Phrygzenea,  deferibed  by 
Degeer.  The  wings  are  brown,  with  a double  yellow  lateral 
fpot.  Linn.  &c. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Tipula,  found  in  Europe. 
The  wings  are  hyaline,  with  two  brown  fpots  ; abdomen 
fpotted,  with  ferruginous  in  the  middle ; antennae  feathered. 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Obf.  This  fpecific  charafter  is  liable  to 
fome  exception,  for  it  is  only  the  female  which  has  the  ab- 
domen fpotted  with  ferruginous ; that  of  the  male  is  imma- 
culate. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Musca, found  in  New  Hol- 
land, and  deferibed  by  Swederus,  Nov.  Aft.  Stockh.  The 
colour  is  light  blue,  with  a whitilh  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the 
breaft  : abdomen  green,  and  blue  at  the  bafe. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Scolia,  deferibed  by  Fabri- 
cius. It  is  black,  hairy,  with  two  pale  yellow  fpots;  an- 


termaejyellow.  A variety  of  this  infeft  with  fulvous,  inftead 
of  yellow  fpots,  is  mentioned  by  Peiagn.  Ini.  Calabr.  The 
former  inhabits  North  America. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Aranea,  of  a fmall  fize, 
that  is  found  in  Europe.  The  abdomen  is  fubrotund,  chef- 
nut  with  two  white  fpots.  Gmelin.  Abdomen  rather  de- 
preffed. 

Bimaculata,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  of  a pale 
colour,  with  the  eyes,  bafe  of  the  abdomen  above,  and  two 
fpots  on  the  breaft,  black.  Linnaeus  Muf.  Lelk. 

Bimaculata,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta,  de- 
feribed by  Sparmann.  Nov.  Aft.  Stockh.  The  tail  is  ca- 
rinated,  toothed,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  body  ; all  the 
toes  lobated.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  St.  Euftace  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  living  under  ground,  or  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  de- 
pofiting  its  eggs  in  the  earth.  The  body  is  blue,  tinged  with 
green,  and  thickly  fpotted  with  black,  but  having  two  larger 
than  the  reft  on  the  ihoulders,  from  whence  it  is  fpecifically 
named  bimaculata  ; on  each  foot  are  five  toes. 

BIMACULATUM,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha- 
langium,  with  the  abdomen  black,  and  two  white  fpots. 
A native  of  England  and  Norway.  Gmelin. 

BIMACULATUS,  a fpecies  of  ScARABztus,withthree 
flight  tubercles  on  the  head  ; wing-cafes  ftriated,  with  twTo 
red  fpots  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Germany.  Fabricius. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Hister,  of  a black  colour, 
with  the  pofterior  end  of  the  wing-cafes  red.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec.  Found  in  the  dung  of  oxen.  This  is  Hijler jimetarius 
of  Scopoli  ; and  Attelabus  totus  niger  ; elytris  lavis  nonnihil 
Jlria/is  ; I’efcarbot  noir  of  Geoffrey. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  of  a brown  co- 
lour : wing-cafes  dotted  with  cinereous ; fnout  and  legs 
black.  Inhabits  Saxony ; and  refembles  Curculio  colon,  but 
is  rather  fmaller. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus,  of  a 
dulky  black,  with  fulvous  thorax,  and  teftaceous  wing-cafes, 
with  two  fpots  of  black.  Fabricius.  Obf.  This  is  Chryfomela 
melanocephala  of  Schaller,  Sec.  A native  of  Italy  and 
Saxony. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Car  ab  us,  of  a black  colour, 
with  a common  interrupted  band  ; antennae  and  feet  tefta- 
ceous. Mant.  p.532.  Gmel.  Inhabits  India.  The  thorax 
of  this  infeft  is  yellow,  or  black,  and  fometimes  fpotted  in 
different  fpecimens. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Dytiscus,  of  a tefta- 
ceous colour,  with  a blackilh  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes. 
Inhabits  France.  Size  of  a grain  of  rice-  Gouan.  Gmelin, 
&c. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  (Bullaacridium) 
found  in  Europe,  and  deferibed  by  Herbft.  The  thorax 
is  brown,  with  an  ochraceous  lunule  on  each  fide. 

Bimaculatus,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon.  Colour  black; 
front, legs,  antennae  beneath,  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  two 
fpots  on  the  wings,  and  pofterior  margin  of  the  abdominal 
fegments,  except  the  fecond,  yellow.  Linn.  Muf.  Lelk. 
Breeds  in  the  larva  of  phalama  fimbria.  Scutel  railed  behind. 
Inhabits  Euiope. 

Bimaculatus,  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  that  in- 
habits Auftria,  and  is  deferibed  by  Schranck.  It  is  black, 
with  a yellowiih  fcutel  ; two  laft  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
with  a fingle  gypfeous  fpot  on  each  above. 

Bimaculatus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Salmo,  the 
body  of  which  is  compreffed,  and  marked  with  two  fpots  ; 
anal  fin  with  thirty-two  rays.  Gmelin.  This  is  a native  of 
South  America.  Seba  calls  it  Tctragonopterus  ; and  Artedi 
Coregonoides  Amboinenfis. 

Bimaculatus,  afpecies  of  Labrus,  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean 
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diterranean  fea.  The  dorfal  fin  is  filamentous,  body  marked 
with  a brown  fpot  in  the  middle,  and  another  near  the  tail. 
Gmel.  & c. 

BIMACULOSA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cocci- 
nella,  with  fulvous  wing-cafes,  having  two  obfolete  white 
fen  ilunar  patches.  Herbft.  apud  Fuefsli,  See. 

Bimaculosa,  a fpecies  of  Phal^na,  that  inhabits  Ger- 
many. Colour  whitifh  grey ; anterior  wings  rather  clouded  ; 
pofterior  ones  with  two  black  fpots.  Fabricius,  & c. 

BTMATRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Afia  in 
Mefopotamia.  Ptolemy. 

BIMBELE'  ou  fauffe  Linotte,  in  Ornithology , a name 
given  by  Buffbn  to  a fpecies  of  motacilla,  fince  called 
by  Latham  the  palm  warbler,  and  motacilla  palmar um  by 
GrreLn. 

BIMEDIAL,  in  Mathematics.  When  two  medial  lines, 
as  AB  and  BC,  commenfurable  only 

in  power,  and  containing  a rational  B C 

redtanglr,  are  compounded  ; the  A J J j 

whole  AC  fhall  be  irrational,  with 

refpeit  to  either  of  the  two,  and  is  called  a JirJl  bimedialline. 

But  if  two  medial  lines,  commenfurable  only  in  power, 
and  containing  a medial  rectangle,  be  compounded,  the  whole 
will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a fecond  bhnedial  line.  Eucl. 
lib.  x.  prop.  38  and  39. 

BIMINI,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  great  Bahama  bank,  near  the  gulf  of  Florida. 
Its  compafs  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  it  has  a good  harbour. 
N.  lat.  250.  W.  long.  790  34'. 

BIMPLEPATAM,  or  Bimlipatan,  a fea-port  town 
of  Hindoo  flan,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in 
the  circar  of  Cicacole,  35  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cicacole.  N.  lat. 
l8°  10'.  E.  long.  83°  15'. 

BIMUCRONATUS,in  Entomology,  a fpeciesof  ScARA- 
B/F.US,  that  inhabits  Amboyna.  It  is  teftaceous ; (hanks  of 
the  anterior  legs  large,  and  bearded ; (hield  of  the  head 
mucronated  on  both  fides,  and  bordered  with  fine  hairs. 

BINA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cremonefe, 
10  miles  N.E.  from  Cremona. 

BINACLE,  in  Sea-Language.  See  Bittacle. 

BINAGA  R A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy. 

BINARD  Island,  in  Geography,  a long  and  narrow 
Bland  on  the  north  coaft  of  France,  to  the  eaft  of  Roteneuf 
point,  having  entrances  at  both  the  eaft  and  weft  end,  and 
w ithin  it  a found  or  bay.  It  lies  to  the  eaft  of  St.  Maloes, 
towards  Cancale. 

‘BINAROS,  or  Vinaros,  a town  of  Spain  in  Valencia, 
on  the  confines  of  Catalonia,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  mouth  of  a river,  which  forms  a fmall  harbour, 
with  anchorage  at  about  a cannon-fiiot  from  the  town,  in  6 
to  9 fathoms.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by 
fome  cannon  ; c miles  north  of  Pennifcola,  and  20  fouth  of 
Tortofa. 

BINARY  Number,  that  which  is  compofed  of  two 
units. 

Binary  Arithmetic,  a method  of  computation  firft  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Leibnitz  ; wherein,  in  .lieu  of  the  ten  figures 
in  the  common  arithmetic,  and  the  progreffion  from  10  to  10, 
he  has  only  two  figures,  and  ufes  the  fimple  progreffion  from 
two  to  two. 

Jof.  Pelican,  of  Prague,  has  morelargelyexplainedtheprin- 
ciplesand  praftice  of  the  binary  arithmetic,  in  a book  entitled, 
“ Arithmeticus  perfectus,  qui  tria  numerare  neicit,”  1712. 

All  his  charadters  ufed  in  this  arithmetic  are  o and  1 ; 
and  the  cipher,  here,  multiplies  eveiy  thing  by  2,  as  it  does 
in  the  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  1 is  one ; 10, 
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two;  II,  three;  100,  four;  101,  five;  no,  fix;  in, 
feven  ; icoo,  eight;  1001,  nine;  1010,  ten,  &c.  being 
founded  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  common  arithmetic. 
Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of  the  celebrated 
property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical  proportion  in  whole 
numbers  ; viz.  that  one  number  of  each  degree  being  had, 
we  may  thence  compofe  all  the  other  whole  numbers  above 
the  double  of  the  higheft  degree.  It  being  here,  v.  gr.  as 
if  one  (hould  fay  1 1 1 is  the  fum  of  4,  2,  and  1, 
which  property  may  ferve  affayers  to  weigh  all 
kinds  of  maftes  with  a little  weight ; and  may  be 
ufed  in  coins,  to  give  feveral  values  with  fmall 
pieces.  This  method  of  exprefifing  numbers  once 

eftablifhed,  all  the  operations  will  be  eafy  : in  mul-  

tiplication  particularly,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a table,  or 
getting  any  thing  by  heart.  The  author,  however,  does  not 
recommend  this  method  for  common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the 
great  number  of  figures  required  to  exprefsa  number;  adding, 
that  if  the  common  progreffion  were  from  12  to  12,  or  from 
16  to  16,  it  would  be  itill  more  expeditious  : but  its  ufe  is 
in  difeovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  conftrudting 
tables,  See.  What  makes  the  binary  arithmetic  the  more  re- 
markable is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that 
ufed  4000  years  ago  among  the  Chinefe,  and  left  an  enigma 
by  Fohi,  the  founder  of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their 
fciences.  M.  Lagny  has  propofed  a new  fyftem  of  loga- 
rithms, on  the  plan  of  the  binary  arithmetic  ; which  he  finds 
fhorter,  more  eafy,  and  natural  than  the  common  ones. 

Binary,  a time  in  Mufic,  confiding  of  two  crotchets, 
or  two  minims  in  a bar. 

BINASCO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  10  miles  fouth  of  Milan. 

BINATED  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

BINCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  county  of  Hainaut,  lituated  in  a fertile  country  on  the 
river  Haifne  ; and,  according  to  the  French  diftribution,  a 
place  and  canton  in  the  diftritt  of  Charleroy  and  depart- 
ment of  Jemappe.  The  town  contains  3798  perfons,  and 
the  population  of  the  canton  is  eftimated  at  13,908.  The 
extent  of  the  territory  comprehends  1 2 5 kiliometres  and  1 6 
communes.  Binche  was  burned  by  Henry  II.  of  France  in 
1554,  and  foon  after  rebuilt.  In  1578,  it  was  taken  by  John 
duke  of  Auftria,  and  retaken  in  the  fame  year  by  the  duke 
of  Alengon.  The  Spaniards  regained  poffelfion  of  it,  and 
ceded  it  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  reftored  it,  together  with  its  jurifdiction, 
including  51  towns  and  villages,  to  Spain.  It  is  diftant  8 
miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Mons. 

BIND,  in  Commerce,  contains  10  ftrikes  of  eels  > each 
ftrike  including  25. 

Bind -Weed,  in  Botany.  See  Convolvulus. 

Bind -Weed,  black.  See  Tamus. 

Bind-IFA^,  rough.  See  Smilax. 

BindAFiVA  See  Clematis. 

BINDEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  SwifiTerland  in  the 
Valais,  near  the  river  Binna.  N.lat.  46°  13'.  E.  long.  7 0 58’. 

BINDER-Ooze,  the  weakeft  kind  of  tan-ooze.  See 
Tanning. 

BINDING  Joists,  in  Architedure.  See  Joists. 

Binding,  in  the  Art  of  Defence,  a method  of  fecuring  or 
eroding  the  adverfary’s  fword  with  a preffure,  accompanied 
with  a fpring  from  the  wrift.  See  Beating. 

Unlefs  a man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  it  were,  or 
render  his  adverfary’s  fword  incapable  to  find  him  during 
the  time  of  his  performing  aleffon  upon  him,  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  be  certain,  but  that  he  may  receive  from  his  ad- 
verfary,  either  a fortuitous  contretemps,  or  an  exchanged 

thruft. 
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tbruft,  before  the  recovery  of  his  body,  or  going  off  after  a 

thru  ft. 

The  great  objection  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
thofe  time-catchers,  again  ft  the  frequent  uie  of  binding,  is, 
that  when  a man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too  much  to  h'.s 
adverfary’s  fword,  he  is  liable  to  his  adverfary’s  flipping  of 
him,  and  coniequently  of  receiving  either  a plain  thruft,  or 
one  from  a feint. 

Binding  is  a term  in  Falconry , which  implies  tiring,  or 
when  a hawk  feizes. 
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Binding  Booh.  See  Hook -Binding. 

Binding -Notes,  in  Mufic,  imply  two  or  more  founds  on 
the  fame  line  or  fpace,  that  are  linked  together  by  a femi- 
circle  ; and  which,  though  written  or  printed  twice,  are  not 
to  be  feparated,  but  fuftained  like  a iingle  found. 

The  firft  of  thefe  tied  or  binding-notes,  as  in  preparing 
difcords,  is  ufually  ftruck  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a bar, 
and  continued  on  the  accented  part.  See  Ligature,  and’ 
Syncopation. 


Example. 


BINETTA,  in  Geography  ,a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  country  of  Bari,  4 miles  W.S.W.  of 
Bidetto. 

BINGAZI.  See  Bengasi. 

BINGE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of 
Dijon,  to  miles  eaft  of  Dijon. 

BINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Mentz  or  Mayence,  and  by  the 
French  arrangement,  the  principal  plance  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Mayence,  and  department  of  Mont-Tonnerre. 
The  town  is  faidto  contain  2663  inhabitants,  and  the  canton 
563ft.  ^ includes  10  communes.  The  town  is  feated  at 

the  conflux  of  the  Nahe  and  Rhine.  The  ftone  bridge  over 
the  former  is  a noble  ftrudture,  and  the  adjoining  country  is 
delightful.  Bingen  is  a very  ancient  town,  and  was  once 
imperial.  The  fortifications  were  deftroyed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
in  1689.  A great  part  of  the  corn,  which  is  carried  into 
the  Rhinegan,  the  neighbouring  palatinate,  comes  through 
this  place,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  fupplies  the  palatinate 
with  drugs,  and  various  foreign  commodities.  Re  fide  S this 


traffic,  it  has  in  its  vicinity  very  fruitful  vineyards,  which 
produce  excellent  wine.  Near  this  town  the  Rhine  is  com- 
preffed  into  a narrow  channel,  between  two  rocks  ; about  & 
mile  and  n half  below  it  is  a kind  of  whirl-pool,  called  the 
“ Bingen-loch,”  the  paffage  of  which  is  dangerous.  At  a 
fmall  diftance  is  alfo  an  ifland  on  the  Rhine,  denominated 
“ Mauftburn,,”  or  tower  of  rats  ; from  a tradition,  that  an 
archbifliop  of  Mentz  was  there  devoured  by  thefe  animals, 
in  the  tenth  century,  as  a judgment  executed  on  him  for  his 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  whom  he  compared  to  rats  eating  up  the 
fubftance  of  the  rich.  - Bingen  is  19  miles  W.  of  Mentz, 
30  S.  of  Coblentz,  and  54  E.  of  Treves.  N.  lat  490  54'. 
E.  long  70  33'. 

BINGE N H E I M,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  oF 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hefle,  16  milesN.N.E. 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne. 

BINGHAM,  Joseph,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifli 
divine,  was  born  at  Wakefield,  in.Yorkfhire,  in  1668.  Hav- 
ing acquired  the  rudiments  of  claffical  learning  at  a fchool 
in  his  native  town,  he  was  admitted,  in  1683,  into  Univer- 
fity-college  at  Oxford,  and  in  1687  became  fellow.  Having 

taken 
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taken  his  matter’s  degree  in  1690,  he  was  foon  after  prefented 
hy  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the  celebrated  phyfician,  to  the  reftory  of 
Headbourn-Worthy,  near  Winchefter  ; a preferment  which, 
though  not  exceeding  in  value  100  /.  a year,  afforded  him 
accefs  to  the  valuable  library  at  Winchefter,  and  enabled  him 
tc  profecute  the  arduous  undertaking,  to  which,  in  this  re- 
tirement, he  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  labour.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  firft  volume  of  his  learned  work,  entitled 
“ Origines  Ecclefiafticte,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,”  appeared  in  1708.  It  was  completed  in  ten 
volumes,  8vo.  and  contains  a judicious  and  candid,  as  well  as 
ample  account  of  the  Chriftian  clergy  and  churches  from  the 
earlieft  times.  Befides  this  work,  which  was  the  refult  of 
much  reading  and  indefatigable  application,  he  publilhed,  in 
4706,  “ The  French  Church’s  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England  ; or  the  objections  of  the  Diffenters  againft  the 
Articles,  Homilies,  Liturgy,  and  Canons  of  the  Englifh 
Church,  confideredand  anfwered  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France,  See.”  8vo.  His  avowed 
defign  in  this  work  was  to  reafon  Diffenters  “ into  union 
upon  fuch  principles  as  are  common  to  all  the  churches  of 
the  reformation.”  However  laudable  the  defign,  unifor- 
mity of  fentiment  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  any  rea- 
foning,  as  long  as  men  are  allowed  to  exercife  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  the  only  practicable  union  feems  to 
be  that  which  refults  from  mutual  forbearance  and  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Bingham  likewife  publilhed  “ A Scholaftic 
Hiftory  of  Lay-Baptifm,”  in  two  parts,  1712,  8vo.  ; and 
“ A Difcourfe  concerning  the  Mercy  of  God  to  Penitent 
Sinners.”  All  his  works  were  collected  and  publilhed  in 
2 vols.  fol.  Lond,  1725.  Notwithftanding  the  acknow- 
ledged learning  and  meritorious  fervices  of  Mr.  Bingham, 
he  had  no  other  preferment  betides  that  above-mentioned, 
till  the  year  1712,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  reCtory  of 
Havant  near  Portfmouth.  Fie  died  in  1723,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  Headbourn-Worthy,  without  any 
monument,  of  which  he  declared  his  dillike  in  his  laft  will. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Bingham, in  Geography,  a town  of  Nottinghapsfhire,  in 
England,  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  of  Belvoir. 
It  confifts  principally  of  two  ftreets,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  fome  fmaller  ftreets  branching  from 
them.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a fpaciousmarket-place, 
where  a weekly  market  is  held  every  Thurfday  ; it  has  alfo 
three  annual  fairs,  and  a large  ftatute  fair  yearly  for  hiring 
of  fervants.  Bingham  is  ftated  by  Thoroton  to  be  much 
reduced. fince  the  reformation,  as,  previoufly  to  that  event, 
it  containedthree  chapels, exclufiveof  the  pari  fh  church.  The 
latter  was  collegiate,  and  is  ftill  a large  handfome  ftruCture, 
with  a tower  and  fpire,  fide  ailes  and  chancel.  It  contains 
numerous  monuments,  among  which  is  a plain  one  inferibed 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  White,  a native  of  this  place, 
where  he  died,  in  1773,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  author  of  an  annual  publication,  entitled  “ The  cceleftial 
Atlas,  or  New  Ephemeris.”  The  reCtory  of  Bingham  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, and  is  in  the  gift  of  lord  Chefterfield,  who  is  lord  of 
the  manor.  This  town  is  124  miles  north  from  London. 
It  contains  220  houfes,  and  1082  inhabitants. 

At  Aflafton,  about  two  miles  eaft  from  Bingham,  arch- 
biftiop  Cranmei*  was  born.  About  two  miles  north  from 
Bingham  is  Eaft-Bridgeford,  where  are  the  remains  of  an 
entrenchment,  and  where  fome  coins,  urns,  &c.  have  been 
found.  Horfiey  places  the  Roman  ftation,  Margidunum, 
“ near  Eaft-Bridgeford,”  from  its  fituation  near  the  fofs- 
jroad,  and  from  the  agreement  of  diftances,  between  this  and 
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the  other  ftations  named  in  the  Itinerary.  Thoroton’s  Hif- 
tory of  Nottinghamfhire. 

BINGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Gaul,  in 
Germania  Prima,  weft  of  Mogontiacu'm  ; now  Bingen,  which 
fee. 

BINGLESTEIN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Paderborn,  3 
miles  fouth  of  Buren. 

BINGO,  a fmall  country  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Ni- 
pon,  fituate  in  N.  lat.  about  340  30'.  E.  long.  1340. 

BINGUM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia, and  county  of  Eaft  Friefiand,  one  mile  north-weft  of 
Ort. 

BINGUT  Cape  and  Bay,  lie  about  E.  by  N.  from 
Algiers,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
town  of  Bingut  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  its  name, 
about  12  or  13  leagues  from  Algiers. 

BINIESZKY,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna,  44  miles  S.  E.  of  Wilna. 

BINN,  binna,  a fort  of  cheft  or  cupboard,  wherein  to 
lock  up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a place  boarded  up  to  put  corn 
in.  The  peafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  at  fea,  are  apt  to  fpoilin 
caffes.  Dr.  Hales  propofes  to  prevent  this  by  putting  them 
into  large  binns,  with  falfe  bottoms  of  hair-cloth  laid  on 
bars,  whereby  frelh  air  may  be  blownupwards  through  them, 
at  proper  times,  with  fmall  ventilators. 

BINNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Affyria,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy. 

BINNINGER,  John  Nicholas,  in  Biography,  born  at 
Montbelliard,  in  1628,  ftudied  medicine  at  Padua,  and  then 
went  to  Bade,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  that  art  in  1652.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
foon  acquired  fo  much  fame  for  his  ffcill  in  his  profefiion,  that 
he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  medicine,  and  phyfician  to  the 
family  of  the  duke,  his  fevereign.  He  left  “ Obfervationum 
et  Curationummedicinalium,  centurix  quinque,”  8vo.  1673, 
Montb.  containing  fome  curious  and  valuable  obfervations. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hill. 

BINNIGUET,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  near  the 
weft  coaft  of  France,  about  a league  fouth-weft  of  Le  Con- 
quet,  and  f weft  of  St.  Matthew’s  point.  N.  lat.  48°  19'. 
E.  long.  i°  5'. 

BINN-NA-BAIRD,  and  Binn-na-Muick-duidh  ; are 
the  names  of  two  lofty  mountains,  in  the  pariffi  of  Crathy, 
Aberdeenfhire,  in  Scotland.  Thefe  eminences  are  conftantly 
covered  with  fnow,  and  extending  in  the  fame  ridge  with  the 
Cairngoram  mountain,  contain  the  fame  fpecies  of  topi/., 
which  bears  the  name  of  Cairngoram  ftones.  Emeralds  have 
been  fometimes  difeovered  here  ; alfo  a fpecies  of  brown  fili- 
cious  ftone,  which  bears  a very  fine  polifh. 

BINOCLE,  or  Binocular.  Telefcope,  from  binu.t,  dou- 
ble, and  oculus,  eye,  in  Optics,  that  to  which  both  the  eyes 
may  be  applied,  and  confequently  the  fame  objeft  be  ob- 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  by  both.  It  confifts  of  two  tubes, 
with  two  fets  of  glaffes  of  the  fame  power,  and  adjufted  to 
the  fame  axis  ; and  fome  have  pretended  that  it  reprefents 
objects  much  larger  and  clearer  than  a fingle  or  monocular 
glafs.  But  this  is  perhaps  only  an  illufion,  occafioned  by 
the  ftronger  imprelfion,  which  two  equal  images  alike  illu- 
minated make  upon  the  eyes.  This  method  of  conftrudtion 
was  invented  by  father  Rheita,  and  brought  into  ufe  by  fa- 
ther Cherubin  of  Orleans.  There  are  aifo  microfcopes  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  very  feldom  ufed. 

BINODIS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Formica,  de- 
feribed  by  Fabricius  as  a native  of  Egypt.  It  is  black  ; 
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liead  large  and  rufous  } with  two  tubercles  on  the  pe-  an  extreme  or  mean  arc.  Moreover,  by  taking  fucceffiv.ely, 

1.  cof.  — z;  1.  cof.  — (z  ft-  360°);  1.  cof.  — (a  + 720°),&c. 
n n n 

there  will  arife  feveral  diftinCt  anfwers  to  the  queftion,  agree- 
ably to  the  remark  above. 

Binomial  furd , is  ufed  for  a binomial,  the  terms  of 


cioie. 

BINOMINAL,  or  Binomial,  from  bis,  twice,  and 
nomen , name,  in  Algebra,  a quantity  confining  of  two  terms 
or  members,  connected  by  the  fign  + plus,  or  — minus. 

Thus#  + (5ana  5—3  are  binomials,  confiding  of  the  film 
or  difference  of  thofe  quantities  ; though  the  latter  is  often 
called  refidual,  and  by  Euclid,  apotome. 

The  terms  binomial  and  refidual  are  faid  to  have  been  firft 
introduced  by  Robert  Recorde.  See  Algebra. 

The  powers  of  a binomial  are  found  by  a continual  multi- 
plication of  it  by  itfelf,  as  often  as  an  unit  is  contained  in 
the  index  of  the  power  required.  Thofe  of  a refidual,  a — b, 
are  obtained  in  the  fame  manner,  only  with  this  difference  in 
the  refult,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  exponent  of  b is  an 
odd  number,  will  be  negative. 

If  a root  have  three  parts,  as  a b -f  c,  it  is  called  a tri- 
nomial ; if  more,  a multinomial. 

Binomial,  impoffible,  or  imaginary,  'in  Algebra,  is  ufed 
Lor  a binomial,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  is  an  impoffible 
or  imaginary  quantity  : as  a + A — bb  is  an  impoffible  bi- 
nomial. 

Dr.  Mafkelyne,  the  aftronomer  royal,  has  given  (in  his 
Introduction  to  “ Taylor’s  Tables  of  Logarithms,”  p.  56.) 
the  following  method  of  finding  any  power  of  an  impoffible 
.binomial,  by  another  fimilar  binomial.  The  logarithms  of  a 
and  b being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  power  of  the 


impoffible  binomial,  a 


-4-  A 


b2  whofe  index  is  -,  that  is 
n 


to  find  («±  A — b2)"  by  another  impoffible  binomial;  and 


thence  the  value  of  (a  -f-  A — b2)n  [a  — A/  — - b *)  ” 
which  is  always  poffible,  whether  a or  b be  the  greater  of 
the  two. 

Solution.  Put  - = tang.  z.  Then 


(a-Y  A — b2)n(  = d1  + b2)  in  X (cof.  -z  ± — fin.?2  <t). 

v — ' v n » 

« m 

Hence  [a  + A — b J)  " + (a  — A — b2)n  = (fl*  -f-  bf  ~ x 2 

m 

in  = 1 r m . r ™ 

cof.  -z  —ax  fee.  2!“  X 2 cofin.  — z = [b  x colec.  z.)» 

n n 

X 2 cofin.  — z,  where  the  firft  or  fecond  of  thefe  two  laft 
n 

expreffions  is  to  be  ufed,  according  as  z is  an  extreme  or 

mean  arc  ; or  rather,  becaufe  — is  not  only  the  tangent  of  z 

but  alfo  of  z + 360°,  z f 720°,  See.  ; therefore  thefattor 
in  the  anfwer  will  have  feveral  values,  viz. 

2 cof.  — z;  2 cof.  — (z  + 36°  ) ; 2 cof.  — (z  -f-  72°°)  > 
n n n 

8cc. ; the  number  of  which,  if  m and  n be  whole  numbers, 

and  the  fraction  — be  in  its  leaft  terms,  will  be  equal  to  the 
n 

denominator  n ; othe"wife  infinite. 

By  Logarithms.  Putlog,  b -j-  10  - log.  a = log.  tan.  z. 

Then  log.  (^a  -f  A — b2)n  + {a  ~ ^ ~ h2)  ~ 

x (1  a + xo  — 1.  cof.  z)  -f  1.  2 -J- 1.  col.  — z — 10  = — 
^ v n n 

X (1.  b -f  10  - 1.  fin.  z)  +■  1.  2 + 1.  cof.  ~ z — 10;  where 

the  firft  or  fecond  expreffion  is  to  be  ufed,  according  as  z is 
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which  are  furds  ; as  A a A v/  b,  or  am  + bn,  if  m and  n be 
fraftions.  The  term  binomial  furd  is  alfo  applied  to  any 
quantity  having  a rational  part  and  a furd  part,  as  25  -+-  A 
968.  Euclid  enumerates  fix  kinds  of  binomial  lines  or  furds 
in  the  10th  book  of  his  “ Elements,”  which  are  exaCtly  fimi- 
lar to  the  fix  refiduals  or  apo.tomes,of  whichhe  has  alfo  treated 
in  the  fame  place.  See  Apotome.  Thefe  apotomes  become 
binomials  by  merely  changing  the  fign  of  the  latter  term  from. 
minus  to  plus,  and  they  are  as  follow  : ift.  3 f A 5 ’ 2^~ 
V 18  + 4;  3d.  A 24-f-  AiS;  4th.  4+  A 3 ; 5th.  */6  + 2; 


6 th. 


6 + A 2. 


For  the  extraction  of  roots  of  binomial  furds,  fee  New- 
ton’s Arithmetica  Univerfaiis  ; St.  Gravefande’s  CoTunen- 
tary  ; and  Mac  Laurin’s  Algebra,  p.  1 14 — 130.  See  Surd. 

Binomial  Curve,  is  ufed  fora  curve,  the  ordinate  of 
which  is  expreffed  by  a binomial.  Thus,  if  the  ordinate  of  a 

* 

curve  be  of  this  form  x -j-  e + Jxb,  the  curve  is  called  a bi- 
nomial curve.  Stirling.  Method.  Dilf.  p.  58. 

Binomial  Theorem,  is  a general  algebraical  expreffion,  or 
formula,  by  which  any  power  or  root  of  a quantity,  confift- 
ing  of  two  terms,  is  expanded  into  a feries. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  called  the  Newtonian  theorem,  or 
Newton’s  binomial  theorem,  on  account  of  his  being  com- 
monly confidered  as  the  inventor  of  it,  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe  of  fractional  indices,  which  includes 
all  the  other  particular  cafes  of  powers,  drvifions,  &c. 

This  celebrated  theorem,  as  propofed  in  its  moft  general 
form,  may  be  exhibited  in  a manner  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of 
Newton,  as  follows ; 


a 4-  xi  —a  x : i + 


x \ m 

■ 

a]  n 


• — n / x \ 

( - ) -f 

2 n \ a 


m 

11 


m — n m 


2 n 
m 


in 


: 1 + - A 


+ 


a. 
vi  — n 
2 n 


-f  &c.  Or,  a + *)"  = 


B 


G) 


+ 


3« 


2W  C (x- 


+ 


D(  - + &c. 


n 

m — 3 n 
4?* 

m 

Where  a,  a,  are  the  two  terms  of  the  binomial,  — the  in- 

n 

dex,  and  A,B,C,D,&c.  each  preceding  term,  including  their 
figns  -j-  or  — , the  terms  of  the  feries  being  all  pofitive 
when  x is  pofitive,  and  alternately  pofitive  and  negative 
when  x is  negative,  independently  however  of  the  effeCt  of 
the  coefficients  made  up  of  m and  n,  which  may  be  any  num- 
bers whatever,  pofitive  or  negative. 

A few  eafy  examples,  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  will  be 
fufficient  to  ftiew  the  application  of  the  theorem  in  all  fimilar 
cafes.  For  this  purpofe,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
r, 1 

fquare  root  of  a -J-  b,  or  a + b \ ",  and  the  cube  root  of  u — b. 


or  a 


i j 1 ; in  the  firft  of  which  — = — and  in  iffie  fe» 

n j. 


m cond 


Then  a -j-  bV  — a2  jA  + | ( 

SC 


A (i 

2.4  \a 


+ 


2.4.6 


And 
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3‘  \« 


5 

3-3( 


And  a — b) i — a i j^i 
rl\>  sJS*/b' 

4-3J 

And,  in  the  fame  manner,  if  I,  divided  by  the  cube  root 
of  the  fquare  of  a + h,  be  converted  into  a feries,  we  fhall 


have  -~T 

a±b 

2.5.7  lb''  1 


f ~ T\  CI  T \ {a)  + 


z-5 

2-32 


8cc. 


3-3! 

But  thefe  feries  are  only  commodious  in  calculation,  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  convergency.  For  if  N be 
made  to  reprefen t the  rank  which  any  term  holds  in  the  fe- 
ries arifing  from  the  binomial  a — l being  raifed  to  the  mth 
power,  then  that  term  will  be  to  the  following  one  as  1 to 

- x - — - — ■ - ; from  which  it  is  evident,  that  for  the 

a N 


terms  of  the  feries  to  go  on  decreafing,  b x m — N -f  I, 
taken  pofitivelv,  mull  be  always  lefs  than  #N. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hi  (lory  of  this  theorem,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  has  been,  that  it 
was  not  only  invented  by  Newton,  but  firft  given  by  him  in 
that  ftate  of  perfection,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  feries, 
for  any  affigned  power  whatever,  can  be  found,  indepen- 
dently of  the  terms  of  the  preceding  powers  ; viz.  the 
fecond  term  from  the  firft,  the  third  from  the  fecond, 
the  fourth  from  the  third,  and  fo  on,  by  a general  rule. 
But  it  has  fmce  been  found,  that  in  the  cafe  of  integral 
powers,  the  theorem  had  been  defcribed  by  Briggs,  in  his 
“ Trigonometrica  Britannica,”  long  before  Newton  was 
born  ; and  that,  by  the  general  law  of  the  terms,  independ- 
ently of  thofe  of  the  preceding  powers.  For,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  generation  of  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  one 
power  from  thofe  of  the  former  ones,  fucceffively  one  after 
another,  it  was  remarked  by  Vieta,  Oughtred,  and  many 
others  ; and  was  not  unknown  to  much  more  early  writers 
on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as  will  be  manifeft  by  a flight  in- 
fpeCfion  of  their  works,  as  well  as  the  gradual  advance  the 
property  made,  both  in  extent  and  perfpicuity,  under  the 
hands  of  the  latter  authors,  moft  of  whom  added  fomething 
more  towards  its  perfection. 

The  knowledge,  indeed,  of  this  property  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  terms  of  the  integral  powers  of  a binomial,  is, 
at  leaft,  as  old  as  the  praCtice  of  the  extraction  of  roots,  of 
which  it  is  both  the  foundation  and  pi-inciple.  And  as  the 
writers  on  arithmetic  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  higher  powers,  they  extended  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  accordingly,  ftili  making  ufe  of  this  pro- 
perty. At  firft,  they  appear  to  have  been  only  acquainted 
with,  the  nature  of  the  fquare,  the  coefficients  of  which  are 
the  three  terms,  1,2,  1 ; and,  by  their  means,  extracted 
the  fquare  roots  of  numbers,  but  went  no  farther.  The  na- 
ture of  the  cube  next  prefented  itfelf,  which  confifts  of  the 
coefficients,  1,  3,  3,  1 ; and,  by  means  of  thefe,  they  ex- 
tracted the  cube  roots  of  numbers,  in  the  fame  way  as  is 
praCtifed  at  prefent.  And  this  was  the  extent  of  their  ex- 
tractions, in  the  time  of  Lucas  cle  Burgo,  who,  from  1470 
to  1500,  wrote  feveral  traCts  on  arithmetic,  containing  the 
fubftance  of  what  was  then  known  of  this  fcience. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  nature  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  all  the  higher  powers  became  known,  and  tables 
formed  for  conftruCting  them  indefinitely.  For,  in  the  year 
1543,  Michael  Stifelius,  a German,  publifhed  an  excellent 
work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  under  the  title  of  Arith- 
metica  Integra , in  which  he  gives  the  following  table,  for 


conftruCting  both  figurate  numbers  and  the  coefficients  of1 
the  terms  of  the  various  powers  of  a binomial,  which,  fince 
his  time,  has  been  often  ufed  for  thefe  and  other  purpofes ; 
and,  more  than  a century  after,  was,  by  Pafcal,  otherwife 
called  the  arithmetical  triangle,  and  of  which  he  has  com- 
monly been  called  the  inventor,  though  he  only  mentioned 
fome  of  its  additional  properties. 
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In  this,  table  Stifelius  obferves,  that  the  horizontal  lines" 
furnifh  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  tF.e  correfpondent 
powers  of  a binomial ; and  teaches  how  to  ufe  them  in  ex- 
traCling  the  roots  of  all  powers  whatever.  The  fame  table 
was  alfo  ufed,  for  a fimilar  purpofe,  by  Cardan,  Stevin,  and 
other  writers  on  arithmetic  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  was  known  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Stifelius,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  regards  the  progreffions  of  figurate  numbers, 
which  had  been  amply  treated  of  by  Nicomachus,  who  lived, 
according  to  fome,  before  Euclid,  but  not  till  long  after 
him,  according  to  others  ; and  whofe  work  on  arithmetic 
was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1538,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
chiefly  copied  in  the  treatiie  on  the  fame  lubjeCt  by  Boethius, 

The  contemplation  of  this  table  has  alfo,  probably,  been 
attended  with  the  invention  and  extenfion  of  fome  of  our 
moft  curious  difeoveries  in  mathematics,  both  with  refpeCb 
to  the  powers  of  a binomial,  the  confequent  extradion  of 
roots,  the  doftrine  of  angular  fedlions  by  Vieta,  and  the 
differential  method  of  Briggs,  and  others.  For  a few  of  the 
powers  or  fe&ions  being  once  known,  the  table  would  be 
of  the  greateft  ufe  in  difeovering  and  conftrufting  the  reft  ; 
and  accordingly  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed,  on  many  oc- 
cafions  of  this  kind,  by  Stifelius,  Cardan,  Stevin,  Vieta, 
Briggs,  Oughtred,  Mercator,  Pafcal,  &c. 

But  although  the  nature  and  conftruclion  of  this  table 
were  thus  early  known,  and  employed  in  railing  powers  and 
extracting  roots,  it  was  yet  only  by  railing  the  numbers 
from  one  another,  by  continual  additions,  and  taking  them 
from  the  table  for  ufe  when  wanted ; till  Briggs  firft 
pointed  out  the  way  of  raifing  any  horizontal  line  in  the 
table,  by  itfelf,  without  any  of  the  preceding  lines ; and 
thus  teaching  to  raife  the  terrm  of  any  integral  powers  of  a 
binomial  independently  of  any  other  powers  ; which  was, 
in  faCl,  giving  the  fubftance  of  the  binomial  theorem  in 
words,  but  wanting  the  notation  in  fymbols. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  Briggs 
knew  how,  even  in  the  cafe  of  an  integral  exponent,  to 
exhibit  the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  coefficients,  under 

the  form  — — - - — ; for,  though 

1.2.3 n 

his  method  of  forming  the  fucceffive  coefficients  amounts  to 

nearly 
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nearly  the  fame  tiling,  yet  the  advancement  in  analyfis  de- 
pended on  the  circumftance  of  the  law  which  they  obferve, 
being  expreffed  by  means  of  a general  fymbol  (»;)  ; with- 
out which,  its  extenfion  would  never  have  been  made  to 
tliofe  cafes  in  which  the  index  is  negative  or  fractional  : fo 
that  Briggs,  even  in  the  cafe  of  integral  powers,  does  not 
appear  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the  invention  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  properly  fo  called. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  univerfally  agreed  that  no 
•one  before  Newton  had  ever  thought  of  extracting  roots  by 
means  of  infinite  feries.  He  was  the  firft  who  happily  dif- 
covered,  that,  by  confidering  roots  as  powers  having  frac- 
tional exponents,  the  fame  binomial  feries  would  equally 
ferve  for  them  all,  whether  the  index  fhould  be  fractional  or 
integral,  or  the  feries  finite  or  infinite  ; and  from  this  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  theorem,  fome  of  the  molt  important  improve- 
ments, in  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics,  have 
arifen  ; particularly  in  the  conftruCtion  of  logarithms,  and 
the  doctrine  of  feries  in  general,  which  have  fince  been  car- 
ried to  a great  degree  of  perfection,  and  now  form  fome  of 
the  molt  curious  and  interelting  branches  of  analytics. 

It  may  alio  be  farther  obferved,  with  refpeCt  to  the  claim 
-of  Newton  as  an  original  inventor  of  this  highly  ufeful 
theorem,  that  he  had  probably  never  feen  the  Arithmetica 
Logarithmica  of  Briggs  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  he  was 
not  an  extenfive  reader  of  mathematical  works,  depending 
more  on  the  powers  of  his  own  genius  than  upon  any  helps 
of  this  kind:  fo  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  his 
having  made  the  difcovery  himfelf,  without  receiving  any 
light  from  what  had  been  done  by  Briggs  ; and  that  he  con- 
ceived the  theorem  to  be  new  for  ail  powers  in  general,  as  it 
was  for  roots  and  quantities  with  fractional  indices. 

But  though  this  appears  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpeCI  to 
"Newton,  it  is  yet  furprifing  that  Dr.  Wallis,  who  was  a 
general  reader  of  mod  mathematical  works,  and  who  had 
aftually  feen  Briggs’s  Arithmetica  Logaritbmica , as  he  men- 
tions it  in  page  60,  chap.  xii.  of  his  Algebra,  fhould  not 
have  attended  enough  to  this  curious  treatife,  to  know  that 
it  contained  fuch  a new  and  excellent  theorem,  as  it  fully 
appears  he  did  not  ; fince,  in  the  85  th  chapter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  he  afcribes  the  invention  entirely  to  New- 
ton ; and  adds,  that  he  himfelf  had  fought  after  fuch  a rule, 
but  without  fuccefs.  It  is  alfo  no  lefs  lingular,  that  John 
Bernouilli,  not  half  a century  fince,  fhould  firft  difpute  the 
invention  of  this  theorem  with  Newton,  and  afterwards  give 
the  difcovery^of  it  to  Pafcal,  who  was  not  born  till  long 
after  it  had  been  taught  by  Briggs.  ( See  Bernouilli’s  works, 
vol.  iv.  p.  173). 

Dr.  Wallis’s  Algebra  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1685  ; 
and  it  was  here,  for  the  firft  time  after  Newton’s  difcovery 
of  it,  that  the  binomial  theorem,  according  to  his  general 
manner  of  exprefiing  it,  appeared  in  print,  and  was  made 
known  to  the  learned  world  ; though  Leibnitz,  and  pro- 
bably Dr.  Barrow  (who  was  Newton’s  great  friend  and 
patron  in  his  youth),  as  well  as  fome  other  mathematicians 
of  that  time,  had  feen  it,  in  a letter  addreffed  to  Mr.  Olden- 
burgh,  of  OCtober  24th  1676,  (which  was  given  in  the 
Commercium  Epijlolicum ),  foon  after  the  faid  letter  was 
•written.  But  he  no  where  tells  us  his  manner  of  invefti- 
gating  it}  nor  is  any  demonftration  of  it  to  be  found,  even  in 
the  cafe  where  the  index  is  a whole  number,  in  any  part  of 
4>is  works.  He  fays,  indeed,  in  his  next  letter  to  Olden- 
burgh,  to  be  found  in  the  fame  work,  that  the  occafion  of 
its  difcovery  was  as  follows  : 

“ Not  long  (he  obferves)  after  I had  ventured  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  whilft  I was  perufing  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  and  confidering  the  feries  of 


univerfal  roots,  by  the  interpolation  of  which  we  exhibit  the 
area  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola  : for  in  ft  a nee.  in  this  feries 
of  curves,  whofe  common  bafe  or  axis  is  x.  and  the  refpec- 
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tive  ordinates  1 


eft  I . 


1 — x~  : 


’ 1 


f :>  I 


2 

X X 3 


1 , 3 3 

—X  , X - XJ 

5 3 


I —  I obterved  that  if  the  areas  of  the  alternate 

curves,  which  are  x,  x — ■ 

3 3 

3 1 

+ —x'  — — x7,  Sec.  could  be  interpolated,  we  fhould,  by  this 

means,  obtain  the  areas  of  the  intermediate  ones,  the  firft  of 
which  1 — .vdi  is  the  area  of  the  circle.  In  order  to  this  it 
was  evident,  that  in  each  ox  thefe  feries  the  firft  term  was  x, 

and  that  the  fecond  terms  — x y — x3,  — x', x3,  See.  were  in 
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arithmetical  progreffion  ; and  confequently  the  firft  three 
terms  of  the  feries  to  be  interpolated  muft  be  x ’ 

“ Now,  for  the  interpolation  or  the  reft,  I confidered  that 
the  denominators  1,  3,  5,  7,  Sec.  were,  in  all  of  them,  in 
arithmetical  progreffion  ; and  confequently  the  whole  diffi- 
culty confifted  in  difeovering  the  numeral  coefficients  : but 
thefe,  i,  the  alternate  areas  which  are  given,  I obferved 
were  the  fame  with  the  figures  of  which  the  feveral  afeend- 
ing  powers  of  the  number  n confift,  viz.  n°,  n‘,  11% 

II- ',  114,  Sec.  that  is,  the  firft,  1 ; the  fecond,  1,  1 ; the 
third,  I,  2,  1 ; the  fourth,  I,  3,  3,  1 ; the  fifth,  t,  4,  6,  4, 
1,  &c. 

“ I applied  myfelf,  therefore,  to  difeover  a method  by 
which  the  firft  two  figures  of  this  feries  might  be  derived 
from  the  reft  ; and  I found,  that  if  for  the  fecond  figure, 
or  numeral  term,  I put  m,  the  reft  of  the  terms  would  be 
produced  by  the  continual  multiplication  of  the  terms  of  this 
r . tn  — o m — I m~  2 m — 3 m—  4 

feries,  x X x - X Sec. 

1 2 3 4 5 

“ For  inftance,  if  the  fecond  term  be  put  for  4,  there 
...  ...  m — 1 

will  anle  4 x , that  is  6,  which  is  the  third  term  ; the 

2 

fourth  term  will  be  6 x - — that  is  4 ; the  fifth  term 

3 

will  be  4 x , that  is  1 ; and  the  fixth  term  will  be 

4 

4 X --  ^ > that  is  o,  which  (hews  the  feries  is  here  termi- 
nated, in  this  cafe. 

“ This  being  found,  I applied  it,  as  a rule,  to  interpolate 
the  above-mentioned  feries.  And  fince,  in  the  feries  which 
exprefies  the  circle,  the  fecond  term  was  found  to  be 

3"  (2  ^ therel°re  put  m = — , and  there  was  produced 

I i/I  \ 1 1 1/1  \ 

8;  X T (i 2y 


the  terms  - x 

2 2 


1 


or  — 


or and  fo  on  adinfini- 
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1 1 1 / 1 

or  + -7  ; — X - ( - — 

1616  4 2 

turn.  Hence  I found  that  the  area  of  the  fegment  of  the  circle 
2 \3  ! 8 \j  ! 16  (7 


fo»gh,  is*  - (A’)  - 1 (jv)  - p6  (^)-4 

(5  “0  &c. 

“ In  the  fame  manner,  the  areas  robe  interpolated  of  the 
other  curves  might  be  produced ; as  alfo  the  area  of  the 
3 C 2 hyperbola, 
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hyperbola,  and  the  reft  of  the  alternate  curves  in  the  feries 

and  in  a ftmilar 


See. 


l ■+ ; . _ . _ 

way  might  other  feries  be  likewife  interpolated,  and  that 
even  if  they  fhould  be  taken  at  two  more  intervals.. 

“ This  was  the  way  by  which  I firft  opened  an  entrance 
into  thefe  fpeculations,  which  I fhould  not  have  remem- 
bered, but  that,  in-  turning  over  my  papers,  a few  weeks 
ago,  I,  by  chance,  caft  my  eyes  upon  thofe  relating  to  this 
matter. 

“ After  I had  proceeded  fo  far,  it  immediately  occurred 
the  terms 


to  me 


that 


_ v»\  6 

■X  ' =r, 

&c.  that  is,  i,  i—  i—  2x  +xi,  i — 3*®+  3* x6,  See. 
mierht  be  interpolated  in  the  fame  manner  as  I had  done  in 
the  cafe  of  the  areas  generated  by  them  : and  ior  this,  there 
reciuired  nothing  more  than  to  leave  out  the  denominators,  x, 
3,  5,  7,  &c.  in  the  terms  that  exprefs  the  areas  ; then  the  co- 
efficients of  the  terms  to  be  interpolated  (1—  *F)i,  1 — x'^ 3, 
or  univerfally  1 — .A")  will  be  had  by  the  continual  multi- 

...  „ r - r ■ m — 1 m — 2 

plication  of  the  terms  of  ti.e  ieries  m x x 


3 


See. 


“ Thus,  for  example,  1 — *'2j*  — 


= I 


r „ 

- X.' 

2 


—7  x6  &c.  ; and  i~—  .\-~l  2 = 1 — - sc2  — ~ x4 ^ x® 

16  ’ 1 2 8 16 

&c. ; and  1 — A|3  = 1 x~  — x4  — — x*  See. 
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“ Thus,  I difeovered  a general  method  of  reducing  radi- 
cal quantities  into'infinite  ieries,  by  the  binomial  theorem, 
which  I fent  in  my  laft  letter,  before  I obferved  that  the 
fame  thing  might  be  obtained  by  the  extradtion  of  roots. 

<<  Bat  after  I had  difeovered  this  method,  the  other  way 
could  not  long  remain  unknown  ; for,  in  order  to  prove  the 

1 1 

truth  of  thefe  operations,  I multiplied  1 — - x — — x4  — 

--x°  Sec.  by  itfelf,  and  found  the  product  to  be  1 - x% 
f6 

all  the  terms  after  thefe  ad  infinitum  vanifhing  : in  like  man- 
ner 1 L x1 1 x' — x6  See.  being  twice  multiplied 
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iato  itfelf,  produced  1 -x3.  And  as  this  was  a certain  proof 
of  the  truth  of  thefe  conclufions,  I was  thereby  naturally  led 
<0  try  the  converfe  of  it,  viz.  whether  thefe  feries,  that 
were  now  known  to  be  the  roots  of  the  quantity  1 x , 
might  not  be  produced  by  the  rule  for  extraftion  of  roots  in 
arithmetic;  and,  upon  trial,  I found  it  fucceed  to  my 
willies. 

“ This  beino-  found,  I laid  afide  the  method  of  interpola- 
tion, and  affumed  thefe  operations,  as  a more  genuine  foun- 
dation to  proceed  upon.  In  the  mean  time,  I was  not 
ip-norant  of  the  way  of  redudlion  by  divifion,  which  was  fo 
much  ealier.” 

From  this  account,  as  given  by  Newton  himfelf,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  difeovery  of  the  law  for  the  areas,  with  irra- 
tional ordinates,  preceded  that  of  the  law  for  the  expanfion 
of  thofe  ordinates  ; although  the  latter,  as  Montucla  ob- 
ferves,  might  have  been  expected  to  precede  the  former,  if 
inventive  genius  always  purfued  the  moll  eafy  method.  But, 
in  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  it  may  generally 
be  obferved,  that  a colledlion  of  difeoveries  in  any  branch 
of  fcience,  is  feldom  found  to  be  a feries  of  regular  deduc- 
tions ; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  often  difeem  therein  many 

1 


anticipations,  and  fometimes  even  a reverfion  of  the  natural 
and  logical,  order  of  ideas. 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  Newton  had  made 
thefe  difeoveries,  as  well  as  many  others,  feveral  years  be- 
fore Mercator  had  publilhed  his  “ Logarithmotechnia,” 
which  contains  a particular  cafe  oi  this  theory  ; but,  from 
an  excels  of  modeily  and  indifference  for  theie  fruits  of  his 
genius,  he  delayed  making  them  known  to  the  world  : and, 
even  after  the  above-mentioned  work  had  appeared,  which 
would  have  operated  as  a powerful  motive  with  molt  other 
men,  in  exciting  them  to  lhare  in  the  glory  of  thefe  brilliant 
inventions,  he  was  full  more  confirmed  in  the  refolution  he. 
had  taken,  of  not  making  himfelf  known  as  an  author  till 
he  was  of  a more  mature  age.  He  conceived,  that  Mercator 
having  difeoyered,  as  it  was  faid,  the  feries  for  the  hyper- 
bola, would  not  b#  long  before  he  extended  his  method  to 
the  circle,  and  other  curves ; or,  if  this  fhould  not  be  done 
by  him,  the  invention  would  be  readily  perceived  by  others. 
In  fhort,  it  appears  rather  Angular,  that  as  Mercator  had 

converted  the  exprellion  — — into  an  infinite  feries,  by  the 


ordinary  method  of  divifion,  he  fhould  not  have  tried  to  dif- 
cover  the  feries  for  */i  ft; x'2  by  the  known  method  of  ex- 
tradling  the  fquare  root ; but  this,  though  extremely  ob- 
vious, efcaped  his  notice  : and  many  circumftances,  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  are  to  be  found  in  the  hifiory  of  the  fciences. 

Newton,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  left  no  demonflra- 
tion  of  this  theorem  ; but  appears  to  have  formed  it  merely 
from  an  indudtion  of  particular  cafes  ; and  though  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  truth,  having  been  found  to  fucceed 
in  all  the  inftances  in  which  it  has  been  applied  ; yet,  agree- 
ably to  the  rigour  that  ought  to  be  obferved  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  every  mathematical  theory,  and  efpecially  in  a fun- 
damental theorem  of  fuch  general  ufe  and  application,  it  is 
neceffaryr  that  as  regular  and  ftricl  a proof  fhould  be  given 
of  it  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  ftate  of  analyfis, 
can  afford. 

One  of  the  firft  demonftrations  of  this  kind  that  appears 
to  have  been  given,  is  that  of  James  Bernouilli,  which  is  to 
be  found,  among  feveral  other  curious  things,  in  a frnall  trea- 
tife  of  his,  entitled  “ Ars  Conjedtandi,”  which  has  been  very 
improperly  omitted  in  the  colledlion  of  hisworks, publilhed  by 
his  nephew,  Nicholas  Bernouilli.  But  this  is  onty  applied  to 
the  cafe  of  integral  and  affirmative  powers,  and  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  which  was  afterwards  givei\,by  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  in  his  commentary  on  fir  Ifaac  Newton’s  quadra- 
ture of  curves.  It  is  founded  on  the  dodtrine  of  combina- 
tions, and  the  properties  of  figurate  numbers,  which  are 
there  fhewn  to  involve  in  them  the  generation  of  thefe  co- 
efficients ; and  in  the  inftance  before  mentioned,  where  the 
index  of  the  binomial  is  a whole  pofitive  number,  it  is  clearly 
and  fatisfadtorily  explained. 

Since  that  time,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  general  cafe,  or  that  where  the  index  of  the  bino- 
mial is  either  a whole  number  ora  fradtion,  pofitive  or  nega- 
tive ; but  moll  of  thefe  demonftrations  having  been  eon- 
dudied,  either  by  the  method  of  increments,  the  multino- 
mial theorem  of  De  Moivre , or  by  fluxions,  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  unfatisfadtory  and  imperfedt ; and  it  fhould 
feem  not  without  reafon  ; as,  independently  of  other  objec- 
tions, it  appears  contrary  to  the  principles  of  fcience,  as  well 
as  to  juft  reafoning,  to  employ,  in  a matter  purely  algebraical, 
notions  and  dodlrines  derived  from  other  branches,  or  from 
an  analyfis  which  is  in  fome  fort  tranfcendental. 

For  thefe  reafons,  feveral  eminent  mathematicians  have  en- 
deavoured to  inveftigate  this  formula  on  pure  analytical  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciptes,  in  a more  natural  and  obvious  way  ; one  of  the  fit'll 
of  thefe  attempts  being  that  of  Landen,  in  his  “ Difcourfe 
concerning  the  reiidual  analyfis,"  and  the  next  that  of 
Epinus,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  “ New  Peterfburg  Me- 
moirs." But  the  legitimacy  of  the  former  may  be  obje&ed 
to,  as  depending  upon  vanifhing  fractions,  and  other  confi- 
derations  of  too  difficult  and  ahftraCl  a nature  to  be  regarded 
as  fufficiently  convincing  ; and  the  latter,  though  very  inge- 
nious, is  not  lefs  difficult  and  embaraffing  ; at  leaft,  fuch  is 
the  opinion  of  Euler,  who  having  himfeif  firft  given  a de- 
monflration  of  this  theorem,  in  which,  like  Maclaurin,  he 
employed  the  differential  calculus,  or  method  of  fluxions, 
was  afterwards  led  to  deduce  it  from  the  principles  of  alge- 
bra alone : though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  fuccefsful  than  either  of  the  former. 

S.  Lhuilierof  Geneva,  perceiving  the  defeats  and  obfcurity 
of  thefe  methods,  has  made  a new  demonftration  of  this  for- 
mula in  one  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  his  excellent  work, 
entitled,  “ Principiorum  calculi  differentials  et  integralis, 
See.”  which  is  purely  elementary  ; and  abating  from  its 
length,  and  a fatiguing  detail  of  particulars,  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeCl  does  not  feem  to  require,  he  appears  to 
have  accomplifhed  his  objeCt  ; at  leaft  as  far  as  the  method 
he  adopted  would  allow  ; for  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  nei- 
ther this,  nor  any  other  inveftigation  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, have  been  attended  with  the  fimplicity  and  ftri&nefs 
which  could  be  delired. 

The  reafon  of  this,  as  Dr.  Woodhoufe  properly  obferves, 
in  his  “ Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,"  feems  to  be, 
that  raoft  mathematicians  appear  to  have  fought  for  fome  high 
origin  of  this  theorem,  diftinCt  from  the  Ample  operations  of 
multiplication,  divifion,  extracting  of  roots,  & c. : and  in- 
ftead  of  confidering  the  nature  of  the  operations  it  was 
known  to  comprehend,  hoped  to  fuperfede  them  by  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  abftrufe  and  fine  theories : whereas  it  is 
clear  that  whatever  imperfections  thefe  fundamental  opera- 
tions are  attended  with,  are  alfo  attached  to  the  binomial 
theorem,  which,  in  a certain  fenfe,  may  be  faid  to  be  a me- 
thod of  trial  and  conjeClure.  For,  as  this  formula  is  only 
meant  to  exprefs,  in  general  terms,  the  algebraical  rules 
above  mentioned,  it  cannot  pofi'efs  a greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty than  is  poffeffed  by  the  fimple  operations  them- 
felves. 

To  avoid  entering  into  a too  prolix  inveftigation  of  the 
Well  known  and  fimple  elements  upon  which  the  general  for- 
mula depends,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  it  is  clearly  ma- 
nifeft  from  fome  of  the  firft  and  moil  common  rules  of  alge- 
bra,  that  whatever  is  the  operation  which  the  index  (m)  in 
a + xjm  direCls  to  be  peformed  upon  the  binomial  a ft-  x, 
whether  of  continued  multiplication,  or  elevation,  or  of  di- 
vifion, or  of  extradlion  of  roots,  the  terms  of  the  refulting 
feries  will  neceffarily  arife  by  regular  and  whole  pofitive  pow- 
ers of  x ; and  that  the  two  firft  terms  of  this  feries  will  al- 
ways be  am  4-  ma"'~  1 * ; fo  that  the  entire  expanfion  of  it 
may  be  reprefented  under  the  form  + wa1"'  lx  + px 3 4- 
qx‘  -f  rx4,  &c. 

For,  omitting  the  practical  part  of  the  procefs,  which  is 
taught  by  the  above  mentioned  rules,  it  will  conftantly  be 
found,  by  performing  the  operations  at  length  in  the  ufual 
way,  that 

a + x|2  = a"  + 2 ax  -{-  x2 
a + x) 3 = a3  + 3 a2x  + 3a2  x2  + x3 
a + x!4  = a4  + 4 a3x  + 6a 2 x2  + 4ax3  -f  x4 
& c.  &c. 

• — - — = a~ 1 X a ~ 2 x -t-  a ~ 3 x2  Hu  a " 4 x3>  Sec, 
j?4-x  ‘ 


= a ' 3 + 2a  " 3 x 4-  3 a “ 4 x2  + 4 a “ 5 x’,  &c» 

a + x] 

■-  ---  -~x  = a~3  + ^a~*x  + 6a" 5 x2  + 10  a"6  x%  See. 
a4~x  1 

& c.  Se c. 


1 3 , , 1 _ 3 - 

— a 2 x + — - a 4 x , &c. 
8 16 


a + x ) i = a§  4 — a"  3 x a"  3 x2  4-  — a ~ 3 x3,  &c. 
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2 


a + xl 


— — 2 I 4 2 8 . . 

a3  + - a x a"  T x2  + — a x\  Sec. 

— - ~ 8x 


3 


9 

Sec,  Sec. 


a + x ) 3 

1 


2 7 

a ~ 

9 


a"  3 ± - a"~t  x + -a"^  x*  ± -- a"  3 x3  Sec. 


y 10 
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A — >2  = a 3 + —a  ~ i x + —a  " 3 x2  -f-  - -a~  3 x3,  &c. 

a + x|-j  — 3 9 81 

Sec.  Sec. 


In  all  the  inftances  here  given,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
firft  term  of  the  feries,  in  each  of  them,  is  the  fame  as  the 
power  or  root  of  the  firft  term  of  the  binomial  quantity  to 
which  it  belongs  ; and  that  the  coefficient  of  x in  the  fecond 
term  is  always  had  by  multiplying  the  index  of  the  firft  term 
into  that  term,  having  its  index  diminifhed  by  I ; and  as 
thefe  cafes  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that  are  deiigned 
to  be  expreffed,  in  univerfal  terms,  by  the  general  formula, 
it  is  in  vain,  as  far  as  regards  the  two  firft  terms  of  the  ex- 
panfion, to  look  for  any  other  origin  of  them,  than  what  may 
be  derived  from  thefe  and  fimilar  operations. 

Affirming  therefore,  a 4-  x1"'  = a ,n  4-  ma+"  1 x + px"  -f -qx3 
T rx4.  Sec.  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  value  of  the  co- 
efficients p,  q,  r,  Sec.  and  to  shew  the  law  of  their  dependence 
on  the  index  (m)  of  the  operation  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 


For  this  purpofe,  let  m denote  any  number  whatever,  in- 
tegral or  fractional,  pofitive  or  negative ; and  let  the  co- 
efficients of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  Sec.  terms  of  the  mth  power 
of  any  binomial  be  denoted  by  p',  q,  r',  Sec. 

Then  for  x,  in  the  above  form,  put_y  + z,  and  there  will 

arife  a +y  + z| m = a+y  4-zlm  = a + y + z\ m ; which  are  all 
identical  expreffions  ; and  when  expanded  according  to  the 
proper  forms,  muft  be  equal  to  each  other. 


But  a + y 4-  z1 +ma'n _ 1 (y  + z)  +p (y2  + 2yz,  Sec.) 
+ q(y‘  -(-  3y2z,  Sec. ) &c.  (omitting  to  fet  down  the  higher 
powers  of  z,  which  are  not  wanted  in  the  demonftration)  = 
a + mam  " 1 y + py’2  + qy  'Scc.  + mam  ' 1 a + Zpyz  + 3y/z,  &c. 

Anda+y+  z^  + m.a  -i-yfm"  1 z,  &c.  = a-f-y]" 

-\-mz  (ara~‘  -f  m — 1 .am  ~ *y  + p'y"  + qy3,Sec. ) =a"  + rnam  ~ ‘y 
Jj- pyn-  q_  qy\  Sec.  + inam~  'z  + m.m—  i.am_2yz  +mp‘y2z-\- 
mqy3z,  Sec.  Hence  the  two  feries  being  identical,  am  + 
ma"  " ' y +/y2+  qy ! &c.  'z  4-2/>yz+_3yy'2z,&c.=am  + 

mam  “ ’y  + />y2  + qy!Sec.  + ma m ' 'a  + m.m  — l.am~  2yz  + mp'y 2 
z + mqy3z.  Sc c.  or,  leaving  out  the  terms  common  to  each, 

2/>yz-i~3$'y2z&c.  = m.m—  i.an""1ya-f mp'fz.  Sec. 

And  fince  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  involving  the  fame 
powers  of  the  arbitrary  quantities  y and  z muft  be  the  fame, 

m.m  — 1 m_2 

we  ffiall  have  2 p = m.m—  i.am_2,  or p—  a * 

and  hence p‘  — — - a m “ 3.  Alfo  yj  = mp  = 


m.m — 1. 
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m.m — l.m — 2 


m.m — l.m — 2 

2-3 


am  ‘ 3 ; and  fo 


From  which  it  follows,  that  a + x) = am  -f-  m.am~'x  + 

m.m — i m.m — l.m  — 2 . - „ 

a"-  x -| am  ~ 3 x3  Sic.  liniverially, 

2 2.3 

whatever  may  be  the  value  of  m,  whether  integral  or  fracT 
tional,  pofitive  or  negative,  as  was  to  be  (hewn. 

The  demon  ftration  here  given  (which  is  fimilar  to  that  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Manning’s  Algebra)  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples firft  laid  down  by  la  Grange,  in  his  “ Theone  des 
Fon&ionsAnalytiques;”  to  which  admirable  work  the  reader 
is  referred  for  farther  information  on  this  fubjeift,  as  well  as 
for  whatever  regards  the  do&rine  of  expanded  functions  in 
general,  which  is  there  treated  of  in  a way  worthy  the  ge- 
nius of  the  author. 

BINOM1US,  from  bis  and  nomen , name , in  Middle  Age 
Writers,  denotes  a perfon  with  two  names. 

Molt  Chriftians  anciently  were  called  binomii,  as  having 
had  other  names  in  their  heathen  Hate,  which  they  changed 
at  their  converfion.  Befides,  it  was  an  ancient  cuftom  for 
parents  to  give  names  to  their  children  immediately  after 
they  were  born,  and  fometimes  other  different  ones  afterwards 
at  their  baptifm  ; one  of  which  frequently  became  a cogno- 
men, or  furname.  In  reality,  it  was  a conftant  praftice  to 
affume  a new  name  at  baptifm,  as  the  religious  ftill  do  in  the 
Romifh  church,  on  their  reception  into  the  monaftic  Hate  ; 
or  the  Jewilh  profelytes  at  their  circumcifion. 

BINOTATA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Chryso- 
mela,  found  in  Denmark.  This  is  teftaceous,  with  the 
wing-cafes  ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  Gmelin. 

EikotatA;  a fpecies  of  Cicada  [Membracis  Foliacea). 
This  infeft  inhabits  New  Holland  ; the  thorax  is  (lightly 
armed,  and  produced  behind  ; abdomen  fhort  and  teftaceous  ; 
with  a black  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius, 
&c. 

BINOTATUS,  an  European  fpecies  of  Carabus,  of 
a black  colour,  with  two  red  fpots  in  front  of  the  head, 
and  the  antennae  yellow  at  the  bafe.  Fabricius. 

Binotatus,  a ipecies  of  Cimex  (Reduvius),  found  in 
Surinam.  It  is  black  above,  with  a rufous  dot  at  the  apex 
®f  each  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius. 

BINT  AM,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Yhoror  Jor.  See  Malacca. 

BINTAN,  ode  of  the  fmall  iftands  at  the  fouth  end  of  the 
ftraits  of  Malacca,  and  nearly  north  from  Lingan  ifland. 

BINTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Libya  inte- 
rior, near  the  Nigqr,  according  to  Ptolemy. — Alfa,  a place 
in  Alia,  in  Ofrhoene,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii. 

BINTSCHAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Boleflaw,  7 miles  north-eaft  of  Turnau. 

BINWY  Head,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north-weft 
coat!  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  N.  lat.  54°  20'.  W.  long. 
9’  36’- 

BlOBIO,  orViovio,  a river  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. Its  fource  is  among  the  filver  mines,  in  the  mountains 
called  Sierra  belluda  ; it  receives  the  ftreams  of  the  Hue- 
quen  and  Tolpan,  before  it  reaches  Santa  Fee,  where  it 
firft  becomes  navigable,  and  from  whence,  to  its  mouth,  for 
the  dillance  of  33  leagues,  its  courfe  is  nearly  from  eaft 
to  weft. 

The  new  city  of  Mocha,  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  re- 
moved from  Conception  twelve  years  ago,  is  fituated  on  its 
north  bank,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fea,  and  is  a depot 
for  the  filver  from  the  mines  of  Nimino,  and  for  the  gold, 
with  which  its  lands  abound. 


The  mouth  of  this  river  is  in  S.  lat.  36®  45'.  W.  long. 
730  28'  ; and  its  entrance-  known  by  two  remarkable  hills, 
called  the  Teats  of  Biobio,  which  are  fituated  at  the  north, 
betwixt  it  and  the  bay  of  Conception,  and  ferve  to  both-as 
land-marks  for  navigators. 

The  river  is  about  one  mile  acrofs  at  the  mouth,  has  good 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle,  and  the  tide  rifes  about  feven 
feet  and  a half  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

BIQCOLYT/E,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  an  order  of 
officers  appointed  to  prevent  the  violences  frequently  com- 
mitted by  the  foldiers.  The  word  is  compounded  of  /&«, 
vis,  violence,  and  kx/.uj.,  I hinder ; and  Ihould  rather  be 
written  biacolytte. 

The  biocolvtse  appear  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with 
the  French  archers  of  the  Marlhalfea.  They  were  fuppreffed 
by  the  emperor  Juftinian. 

BIOCULATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpeciesof  Ephemera, 
deferibed  by  Geoffroy,  Linnteus,  &c.  The  wings  are 
white,  reticulated  ; on  the  head  two  yellow  tubercles.  Fabr. 
Inhabits  wet  places  in  Europe.  The  tail  of  this  kind  is 
furuifhed  with  two  briftles  as  long  as  the  body. 

Bioculata,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a fpecies  of  Hirudo, 
of  an  elongated  form  and  cinereous  colour,  with  two  eyes. 
Gmel.  Mull:  This  is  hirudo  Jlagnalis  of  Linnaeus.  Fn. 

Suec.  &c.  Found  in  wet  hollows  and  rivulets  very  common. 
Length  of  this  creature  is  nine  lines.  The  female  bears  about 
forty  eggs  at  a time,  which  are  furrounded  by  a pellucid 
circle  ; at  firft  thefe  are  cinereous,  afterwards  brown  ; and 
the  young,  after  exclufion,  adhere  by  their  tails  to  the  belly 
of  the  female.  Gmel. 

BIOCULATUS,  in  Entomology j,afpecies  of  Cryptoce- 
phalus  ( Crioceris ),  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  teftaceous  ; thorax  immaculate  ; on  the  wing- cafes 
two  ocellar  white  fpots.  Fabricius. 

BIOCZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Cracow,  north  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 
N.  lat.  49°  48'.  E.  long.  2i°4o'. 

BIOEA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a fea-port  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BIOGLIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  lord- 
ftiip  of  Vercelli,  23  miles  N.W.  of  Vercelli. 

BIOGRAPHER,  formed  from  the  Greek  0ioc,  life, 
and  ygaQw,  I deferibe,  an  author  who  writes  a hiftory,  or 
life,  of  one  or  more  perfons.  Such  were  Plutarch,  Corn. 
Nepos,  &c. 

BIOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  deferibing  or  writing  lives, 
is  a branch  or  fpecies  of  hiftory  more  entertaining,  as  well  as 
more  ufeful  in  many  refpedls,  than  general  hiftory,  as  it  re- 
prefents  great  men  more  dillindily,  unincumbered  with  a 
crowd  of  other  aftors,  and  defeending  into  the  detail  of  their 
actions  and  character,  their  virtues  and  failings,  gives  more 
light  into  human  nature,  and  leads  to  a more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  particular  perfons  than  general  hiftory  allows. 
A writer  of  lives  may  defeend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  cir- 
cumftances  and  familiar  incidents.  From  him  it  is  expefted 
to  give  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  life  of  thole  whole 
aftions  he  records  ; and  it  is  from  private  life,  from  familiar, 
domeftic,  and  feemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
derive  the  molt  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  character. 
The  fubjedts  of  biography  are  not  only  the  lives  of  public  or 
private  perfons,  who  have  been  eminent  and  beneficial  to  the 
world  in  their  refpedlive  ftations,  but  thole  ali  o of  perfons  no- 
torious for  their  vice  and  profligacy  ; which  may  ferve,  when 
juftly  charadterized,  as  warnings  to  others,  by  exhibiting 
the  fatal  confequences  which,  fooner  or  later,  generally  fol- 
low licentious  practices.  As  for  thole,  who  expofed  their 
lives,  or  otherwife  employed  their  time  and  labours  for  the 

fervice 
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ferrice  of  their  fello  w-creatures,  it  feems  bat  a juft  debt, 
that  their  memories  fhould  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and 
that  pofterity  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  their  bene- 
factors. This  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in  the  pagan 
world  ; and  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  on  due  reflection,  how 
natural  this  paflion  is  to  mankind  in  general.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  as  Dr.  Ward  prefumes  (Orat,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.),  Virgil 
has  placed  not  only  his  heroes,  but  alfo  the  inventors  o £ 
u-feful  arts  and  fciences,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinguifned 
merit,  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  where  he  defcribes  them 
(iEn.  1.  vi.  v.  661.) ; 

“ Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country’s  good, 

, In  fighting- fields  were  prodigal  of  blood  ; 

Priefts  of  unblemiflied  lives  here  make  abode, 

And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god  ; 

And  fearching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new-invented  arts  ; 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  ; 

The  heads  of  thcle  with  holy  fillets  bound, 

And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown’d.” 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  characters  are 
principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.  The  world  is 
inquilitive  to  know  the  conduct  of  princes  and  other  great 
men,  as  well  ir.  private  as  in  public  : and  both  may  be  of 
fervice,  confidering  the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to 
be  over-inquiiitive  in  fearching  into  the  weakneffcs  and  fail- 
ings of  the  greatell  or  belt  men,  is,  to  fay  no  more  of  it,  a 
needlefs  curiofity. 

In  this  fpecies  of  writing  Plutarch  has  no  inconfiderable 
merit  ; and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  know- 
ledge which  we  poffefs.  concerning  feveral  of  the  moll  emi- 
nent perfonages  of  antiquity.  His  matter,  however,  is  bet- 
ter than  his  manner  ; as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar 
beauty  or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy, 
have  fometimes  been  taxed  ; but  whatever  may  be  his  defects 
of  this  kind,  his  lives  of  eminent  men  will  always  be  confi- 
dered  as  a valuable  treafure  of  inflrudtion.  He  is  remark- 
able for  being  one  of  the  moll  humane  writers  of  all  anti- 
quity ; lefs  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  valour  and  ambition  ; and  fond  of  difplaying  his 
great  men  to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and 
private  life. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  difpute  among  the  learned,,  whe- 
ther any  one  ought  to  write  his  own  hillory.  No  one,  it 
may  be  faid,  can  be  fo  much  mailer  of  the  fubjedl  as  the 
perfon  himfelf ; and  befides,  there  are  many  inftances,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  juilify  this  practice.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  mull  be  owned,  that  it  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  : 
“ If,”  fays  he,  (Ad.  Famil.  l.v.epifl.  12.)  “there  is  any 
thing  commendable,  perfons  are  obliged  to  fpeak  of  them- 
felves  with  greater  modelly,  and  to  omit  what  is  blame- 
able  in  others.  Befides,  what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited, 
and  has  lefs  authority  ; and  after  all,  many  will  not  hefitate 
in  cenfuring  it.”  To  the  fame  purpofe  it  is  well  obferved 
by  Pliny  (1.  viii.  ep.  1.)  : “ Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own 
virtues,  are  thought  not  fo  much  to  proclaim  them,  becaufe 
they  did  them,  as  to  have  done  them,  that  they  might  pro- 
claim them.  Hence,  what  would  appear  great,  if  told  by 
another,  is  loll,  when  related  by  the  party  himfelf.  For 
when  men  cannot  deny  the  fadl,  they  reflefl  upon  the  vanity 
of  its  author.  Wherefore,  if  you  do  things  not  worth  men- 
tioning, the  actions  themfelves  are  blamed  ; and  if  the  things 
you  do  are  commendable,  you  are  blamed  for  mentioning 
them.”  Thejultice  of  thefe  reflections  will,  be  allowed; 
and  yet,  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them- 


felve&>  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems  to  b® 
a very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  impartial  hiftory 
of  his  own  actions.  There  is  fcarcely  any  treatife  of  this 
kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than  Crefar’s  “ Commentaries;” 
and  yet  Suetonius  tells  us  (In  Vit.  c.  56.),  that  “ Afinius 
Polho,  who  lived  at  that  time,  thought  that  they  were  writ- 
ten neither  with  due  care  nor  integrity  ; that  Csefar  was  too 
often  credulous  in  his  accounts  of  what  was  done  by  other 
perfons,  and  mifreprefented  his  own  aftions,  either  defign- 
ealy,  or  through  forgetfulnefs  ; and  therefore  he  fuppofes 
he  would  have  revifed  and  corrected  them.”  At  fome  times, 
however,  it  may  without  doubt  be  juiti liable  for  a perfon  to 
be  his  own  hiftorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes,  in  which 
it  is  allowable  for  a man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  to  be  the 
publifher  of  iiis  own  merits.  Thefe  are,  “ when  the  doing 
of  it  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage,  either  to  himfelf,  or 
to  others.”  “ Anciently,”  fays  Tacitus  ( Vit,  Agric.c.  1. ), 
“ many  wrote  their  own  lives,  rather  as  a tellimony  of  their 
cGnduCt,  than  from  pride;”  remarking,  “ that  the  more  vir- 
tue abounds,  the  fooner  the  reports  of  it  are  credited.”  Bur 
the  ancient  writers  had  a method  of  diverting.the  reader’s 
attention  from  themfelves,  when  they  had  occaiion  to  record 
their  own  adlions,  and  of  thus  rendering  what  they  faid  lefs 
invidious,  which  war-  by  fpeaking  of  themfelves  in -the  third 
perfon  : thus  Cariar  never  fays,  “ I did,”  or  “ I faid  this 
or  that,”  but  always  “ Caefar  did,”  or  “ faid,  fo  and  fo.” 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  given  an  excellent  paper  on  the  fubjecl  of 
biography  in  the  colieCtion  of  papers  called  the  “ Idler.” 
Volney,  in  his  “ LeCtures  on  Hiftory,”  remarks,  that  bio- 
graphy is  the  only  kind  of  hillory  that  is  proper  for  young 
people.  See  History. 

Dr.  Priellley  has  conftruCted  and  publilhed  a “ Biographi- 
cal Chart,”  which  is  very  ufeful  to  iludents  in  chronology, 
hiftory,  and  biography.  This  chart,  which  is  about  three 
feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadtii,  reprefents  the  interval 
of  rime  between  the  year  1200  before  the  Chrillian  aera 
and  1 800  after  Chritl,  divided  by  an  equal  fcale  into  centu- 
ries. It  contains  about  2COO  names  of  perfons  the  moll  di- 
flinguifhed  in  the  annals  of  fame,  the  length  of  whole  lives 
is  here  reprefented  by  lines  drawn  in  proportion  to  their  real 
duration,  and  terminated  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  correfpond 
to  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths  in  univerfal  time. 
Thefe  names  are  diflinguifhed  into  feveral  clalfes  by  lines 
running  the  wliole  length  of  the  chart,  the  contents  of  each 
divifion  being  expreffed  at  the  end  of  it.  The  chronology 
is  noted  in  the  margin  on  the  upper  fide,  by  the  yeai  before 
and  after  Chrift,  and  on  the  lower  by  the  fame  a;ra,  alid  alfo 
by  the  fucceffion  of  fuch  kings  as  were  the  moll  diftinguiihed 
in  the  whole  period. 

BIOLLE,  La,  in  Geography , the  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diflridl  of  Chambery,  and  department  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  population  of  the  place  is  eflimated  at  1038, 
and  of  the  canton  at  5625  perfons  ; the  territorial  extent 
contains  92^  kiliometres,  and  10  communes. 

BIOLYCHNIUM,  formed  of  (3toc,  life , and  Xv^voc,  light, 
a name  given  by  fome  phyficians  to  a fuppofed  principle  of 
vitality  inherent  in  the  heart,  or  blood,  and  remaining  there 
as  long  as  life  continues.  Of  this  principle,  or  innate  heat, 
different  accounts  have  been  given  by  different  writers ; as 
Gafp.  Hoffman,  Conrigius,  &c. 

Beguinus  has  deferibed  a procefs  for  preparing  from  hu- 
man blood  a vital  balfam  under  this  denomination  ; and  J. 
Ern.  Burgravius  has  written  a treatife  upon  it.  . 

BION,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Proconnefus,  was  con- 
temporary with  Pherecydes,  and  flourifhed  about  the  59th 
olympiad,  or  544  years  B.  C.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  copied  the  titles,  and  abridged  the  works 
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of  Cadmus  the  Mdefian,  who  is  faid  to  "have  been  the  firft 
writer  of  hiftory  in  profe,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

Bion,  the  Philofopher,  was  a native  of  Boryfthenes,  and 
flourifned  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  died  about  the  laft  year  of  the  134-th  olympiad, 
or  the  241ft  year  B.C.  He  was  a perfon  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, being  the  foil  of  a Lacediemonian  harlot  ; and  when 
young,  was  fold  as  a flave  to  Kn  orator,  who  afterwards  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  left  him  large  pofiefilons.  Thus  en- 
dowed, he  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy.  He  was  firft  tbe  difciple  of  Crates,  then  of 
the  Cynics,  afterwards  of  Theodoras,  and  laft  of  all  of 
Theophraftus  ; bpt  he  adopted  and  maintained  the  opinions 
of  Theodoras,  called  the  atheift.  He  was  {killed  in  geo- 
metry and  muiic,  and  alfo  in  poetry  and  rhetoric  ; and  went 
about  from  one  city  to  another,  difplaying  his  talents.  Se- 
veral cf  his  repartees,  for  which  he  was  famous,  are  pre- 
ferved ; and  Horace  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  him  in  his 

“ Ille  Bioneis  fermonibus,  ct  falenigro.”  Epift.  2.  lib.  ii. 
To  a great  talker,  who  afked  him  a favour,  he  faid,  “ If 
you  would  have  me  grant  it,  let  fome  other  perfon  aflc  it  for 
you.”  Being  on  board  a ihip  belonging  to  pirates,  which 
was  chafed  by  another,  the  pirates  exclaimed,  “We  are  un- 
done, if  they  difcover  who  we  are  “ and  T,”  fays  Bion, 
“ if  they  difcover  who  I am.”  He  ridiculed  the  contradic- 
tion of  burning  the  dead  as  if  they  were  infenfible,  and  la- 
menting them  as  if  they  were  ftill  fenfible.  Some  of  his  jelts 
were  offenfive  to  morals  and  decency  ; for  to  neither  of  thefe 
did  he  pay  much  regard.  Notwithftanding  his  avowed  irre- 
ligion,  he  recurred,  when  fick,  to  the  practice  of  puerile  fu- 
perftitione,  and  fubmitted  to  death  with  great  reluftance. 
Brucker’s  Hill.  Phil,  by  Enfield,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Gen.Didt. 
Laertius,  lib.  iv.  tom.  i.  Ed.  Meib.  p.  253,  &c. 

Bion,  a celebrated  Bucolic  poet,  was  a native  of  Smyrna, 
and  a contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  280 
years  B.C.  I11  Sicily  or  Magna  Grascia,  where  he  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  fpent  the  laft  part  of  his  life,  Mofchus  was 
his  pupil ; and  from  the  beautiful  elegy  of  this  poet,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  he  loft  his  life  in  prifon,  and  that  the  per- 
petrators of  this  deed  did  not  efcape  juft  punifhment.  As  a 
poet  he  was  highly  efteemed  ; and  his  performances  that  are 
extant,  though  inconfiderable,  ferve  as  examples  of  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  the  Greeks  had  attained  in  fimilar  compo- 
fitions.  Nothing  can  be  more  fweet  and  tender  than  his 
“ Elegy  on  the  death  of  Adonis,”  nor  any  thing  more  ele- 
gantly ingenious  than  his  “ Cupid  inftru&ed.”  The  works 
of  Bion  are  ufually  printed  with  thofe  of  Mofchus  ; and  the 
beft  editions  are  thofe  of  Paris,  in  1 686  ; of  Venice,  in  1 746  ; 
Heflcin’s,  at  Oxford.in  1748  ; Scheir’s,  at  Leipfic, in  1752  ; 
and  Wakefield’s,  Lond.  1795.  Gen.  DidL  Gen.  Biog. 

Bion,  M.  mathematical  inftrument  maker  to  the  French 
king,  died  at  Paris,  in  1733,  at  t^le  age  years,  and  is 

known  to  mathematicians  as  the  author  of  two  works  ; one, 
“On  the  conftrudtion  and  principal  ufes  of  mathematical  in- 
ftruments,”  tranflated  into  Englifti  with  additions,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Stone;  and  another,  “On  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes;” 
the  fifth  edition  of  which  was  publifhedat  Paris,  in  1728. 

BIONCOURT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  and  the  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Chateau-Salins,  2 leagues  W.  S.W.  of 
Chateau-Salins. 

BJoRKNA,  in  Ichthyology , a fpecies  of  Cyprinus, 
having  thirty-five  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Found  in  the  lakes 
of  Sweden.  Linnaeus.  This  is  Cyprinus  quincancialis , 
pinna  ani  ofliculorum  25,  of  Ardeti. 

BIONDO,  Flavio,  (Lat.  Blondys ),  in  Biography , an 
antiquary  and  hiftorian,  and  one  of  the  firft  who  illuftrated 


the  Roman  antiquities,  was  born  at  Forli  in  1388,  and  ftiN 
died  at  Cremona.  Being  deputed  in  his  youth  on  public  bu- 
finefs  to  Milan,  he  there  made  the  firft  copy  of  Cicero’s  trea- 
tife  on  famous  orators.  At  Romy  he  became  fecretary  to 
pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  ferved  the  three  fucceeding  popes 
in  the  fame  office.  He  was  employed  in  various  delegations 
to  Venice,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  and  friendfnip  with  many  learned  perfons  in 
that  republic.  Debarred  by  his  marriage  from  enjoying  any 
church  preferment's,  and  devoted  to  ftudy  more  than  to  the 
purfuit  of  wealth  and  honour,  he  preferred  retirement  to 
any  public  ftation,  and  profecuted  his  literary  labours  till  his 
death  in  1463.  His  long  relidence  at  Rome  enabled  him 
accurately  to  defcribe  its  chief  relics  of  antiquity  in  3 books 
entitled  “ Roma  inftaurata  ;”  which  were  followed  by  10 
books  on  the  laws,  government,  cuftoms,  religion,  &c.  of 
the  Romans,  under  the  title  of  “ De  Roma  Triumphante.” 
Another  work,  on  its  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  geography, 
was  intitled  “ Italia  llluftrata.”  All  thefe  works  difplay 
great  reading  and  diligent  refearch,  though  they  are  not  free 
from  many  errors  to  which  his  ignorance  of  Greek  literature 
inuft  have  contributed.  Having  undertaken  to  write  a ge- 
neral hiftory  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  to  his 
own  time,  he  finifhed  three  decads  of  it,  and  the  firft  book 
of  the  fourth.  He  alfo  wrote  a book  “ De  Origine  et  Gef- 
tis  Venetorum,”  and  had  planned  an  entire  hiftory  of  the 
Venetian  republic;  but  he  afterwards  chofe  to  infert  the 
fubftance  of  it  in  his  general  hiftory.  He  left  feveral  other 
writings  in  MS.,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  His  ftyl'e 
wants  purity  and  elegance,  and  his  judgment  in  collefting 
materials  was  fuperior  to  his  tafte  in  ufing  them.  A collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  pubiifked  at  Baiil,  in  1531,  fol. 
Nouv'l  Dift.  Hift.  Gen.  Biog. 

BIORKO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Upland. 

BIORNEBORG,  a town  of  Finland,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  feated  on  a lake,  80  miles  north 
of  Abo.  N.  lat.  62°  6'.  E.  long.  220  3 3''. 

-BIORNSE,  a ftnall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Eunen. 

BIoRNSTAHL,  James  Jonas,  in  Biography,  a learned 
Swedifh  traveller,  was  horn  at  Rotarbo  in  1731,  and  having 
finifhed  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  he  became, 
in  17 66,  tutor  to  the  fon  of  baron  Rudbec,  with  whom  he 
travelled  for  eight  years  through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England.  At  Paris,  where  he  improved 
himfelf  in  the  Oriental  languages,  he  was  elected,  in  1 770,  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  and  upon  the  baron’s 
return  to  Sweden,  in  1775,  Biornftahl  received  orders  from 
the  king  to  travel  at  his  expence  through  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  fame  year  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  profeffor  of 
philofophy  at  Upfal.  In  the  following  year  he  commenced 
his  travels  ; and  having  arrived  at  Conftantinople,  he  conti- 
nued there  two  years,  improving  himfelf  in  the  eaftern  lan- 
guages. In  1779,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  Lund  ; but  he  died  this  year  of  a putrid  fever 
at  Salonichi.  The  refult  of  his  obfervaiions  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels  was  communicated  in  a feries  of  letters  to  C. 
C.  Giorwell,  librarian  to  the  king  at  Stockholm  ; and  a com- 
plete colle&ion  of  them  appeared  at  Stockholm,  in  1778,  in 
three  volumes,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  « J.  J.  Biornftahl’s 
Bref  rorande  des  utlandfka  Refa  tii  utgifvaren  C.  C.  Gior- 
well.” A German  tranflation  of  this  work  was  publiflied  at 
Stralfund  and  Roftock,  in  1783,  in  fix  volumes,  8 vo.  The 
principal  objeeft  of  Biornftahl’s  refearch  was  Oriental  MSS. 
from  which  he  made  many  important  -and  ufeful  extracts. 
Gen.  Biog. 
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BIOT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diilrift 
of  Grafl'e,  3 miles  north  of  Antibes. 

BIOTA,  in  Zoology , a name  introduced  by  Dr.  Hill  for 
the  Polype  genus  called  Hydra,  by  Linn^us,  as  it  is  believed 
from  the  reproduftion  or  repullulation  of  the  parts  when 
cut  off ; and  this  name  biota  is  likewife  given  it  on  the  fame 
account,  being  derived  from  life.  See  Hydra. 

BIOTHANATI,  from  I3tz,  ‘violence,  and  dcwxloc,  death, 
in  fome  Medical  Writers,  denote  thofe  who  die  a violent 
death.  The  word  is  alfo  written,  and  with  more  propriety, 
hiathanati  ; fometimes  liaothanati. 

In  a more  particular  fenfe,  it  denotes  thofe  who  kill  them- 
felves,  more  properly  called avtothanati.  See  Suicide.  In 
this  fenfe  it  is  that  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Greek  and  La- 
tin writers.  By  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  church,  they 
were  punifhed  by  denying  them  burial,  and  refilling  all  com- 
memoration of  them  in  the  prayers  and  offices  of  the 
church. 

Biothanati,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  (2«>c, 
life,  and  l)uvfh;,  death,  and  alluding  to  ‘the  belief  of  a future 
life  after  death,  was  alfo  a name  of  reproach  given  by  the 
heathens  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  for  their  conftancy 
and  forwardnefs  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  martyrdom. 

BIO  TH  ANATO  S is  alfo  ufed  in  fomewriters  of  the  bar- 
barous age  for  wicked,  damnable,  or  accurfed.  Du-Cange. 

BIOUAC,  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  inth & Military  Art, 
a nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  array,  when  there 
is  an  apprehenfiou  of  danger  from  the  enemy.  The  word  is 
formed  by  corruption  from  the  German  nueywacht,  a double 
watch  ox  guard.  See  Guard. 

BIOULLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
11  rift  of  Montauban,  3 leagues  N.E.  of  Montauban. 

BIPARTIENT,  in  Arithmetic,  is  a number  that  divides 
another  into  two  equal  parts  without  a remainder.  Thus  2 
is  a bipartient  to  4,  &c. 

BIPARTITA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Leptura, 
that  inhabits  Upper  Auftria.  It  is  of  a black  colour  ; tho- 
rax ferruginous,  with  a longitudinal  black  line  ; a common 
ferruginous  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes. 

BIPARTITE  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

BIPARTITION,  fignifies  a diviiion  into  two  equal 
parts. 

BIPED,  in  Zoology,  an  animal  furnilhed  with  only  two 
legs.  Men  and  birds  are  bipeds.  Apes  occasionally  walk 
on  their  bind  legs,  and  feem  to  be  of  this  tribe,  but  that  is 
not  a natural  pofition  for  them,  and  they  reft  upon  all  their 
legs  like  other  quadrupeds.  The  jerboas  are  alfo  of  tile  lat- 
ter defeription,  jumping  and  leaping  on  their  hind  legs,  but 
reiling  on  the  fore  legs  likewife. 

Plato,  we  are  told,  once  defetibed  a man  to  be  a biped 
without  feathers;  and  Diogenes,  in  order  to  drew  what  he 
deemed  the  abfurdity  of  this  definition,  plucked  all  the  fea- 
thers olfa  cock,  and  placing  it  in  the  rnidft  of  the  Acade- 
mic fchool,  exclaimed,  “ there  is  one  of  Plato’s  men  P’ 

Biped,  Bipede,  Bipes,  a genus  of  reptiles  that  be- 
longs to  the  lizard  family,  in  the  fyftem  of  La  Ce- 
pede.  Thefe  have,  according' to  the  charafter  eftablifhed 
■by  that  author,  a very  long  body  covered  with  feales  ; and 
the  toes  of  the  two  little  feet,  which  are  placed  anteriorly, 
are  armed  with  nails.  La  Cepede  deferibes  only  one  fpecies 
of  this  genus,  which  he  calls  le  cannelle  ; it  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  and  preferved  in  the  mufeum  at  Paris.  La  Cepede, 
it  appears,  was  the  firft  writer  who  deferi’oed  this  creature  ; 
but  Dr.  Shaw  noticed  it  afterwards  in  the  Naturalift’s  Mif- 
Vol.  IV. 


cellany,  under  the  name  of  lacerta  lumlricoides,  lumbriciform 
lizard,  which  fee  ; and  a fpecimen  of  it,  about  half  the  fize 
of  that  in  the  mufeum  at  Paris,  is  preferved  in  the  Britilh 
mufeum.  This  muft  not  be  confounded  with  lacerta  bipes  of 
Linnaeus.  Pallas  has  deferibed  another  kind  of  biped  lizard, 
which  is  called  lacerta  apus,  but  in  that  the  legs  are  very 
fmall,  mcnodaftylous,  and  placed  far  behind : fome  have  al- 
moft  doubted  whether  thefe  may  not  rather  be  part  of  the 
organs  of  generation  than  legs  ; and  in  general  appearance 
the  creature  approaches  rather  to  the  fnake  than  lizard  tribe. 
It  is  a native  of  the  fouthern  parts-of  Siberia,  and  aifo  of 
Greece,  and  is  of  a ferruginous  colour. 

BIPENNIS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a two-edged  ax,  ufed 
anciently  by  the  Amazons  in  fight  : as  alfo  by  the  feamen, 
to  cut  alunder  the  ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy’s  veffels. 
The  bipennis  was  a weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations, 
made  like  a double  ax,  or  two  axes  joined  back  to  back, 
with  a fhort  handle.  Some  compare  it  to  a figure  of  a pen, 
and  fuppole  it  hence  to  have  acquired  the  name  bipennis  ; 
the  tube  or  barrel  of  the  pen  reprefenting  the  handle,  and 
the  point  or  nib  the  head.  Modern  writers  ufually  compare 
it  to  our  halbard,  orpartizan;  from  which  it  differed  in  that 
it  had  no  point,  and  that  ics  fliaft  or  handle  was  much  fhort- 
er.  See  Halbard. 

BIPES,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Lacerta,  with  the 
body  fnbequal,  round,  imbricated,  and  pale  ; on  each  fcale 
a brown  dot  ; no  anterior  feet ; pofterior  feet  with  two  toes 
unarmed.  Gmelin.  Anguis  lipes,  with  100  abdominal,  and 
60  fubcaudal  plate9.  Linn.Muf.  Ad.  Frid.  A native  of 
South  America  and  India.  Length  about  fix  inches ; body 
cylindrical  and  llender  ; colour  pale  yellow.  Biped  Lizard. 

Bipes,  a fpecies  of  Coluber,  deferibed  by  Gmelin  on 
the  authority  of  Scopoli,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Tyrolefe 
waters,  where  it  is  faid  to  feed  on  frogs  and  fifties ; it  has 
two  feet,  fulvous  eyes,  whitifh  under-jaw,  elliptic,  marginate, 
dorfal  feales  ; fides  fpotted  with  white  ; abdominal  plates 
whitifh,  with  a brown  fpot  in  the  middle.  Gmelin  deferibes 
it  fpecifically  as  having  1 16  plates  on  the  belly,  and  58  fub- 
caudal feales. 

BIPINNULA,  in  Botany.  See  Arethusa. 

BIPLICATA,  in  Conchology,  a fpecies  of  Voluta, 
figured  by  Martini  only.  It  is  of  a tapering  fhape,  fmooth, 
white  fpotted  with  yellow,  and  dotted  with  black ; lip  acute ; 
pillar  with  two  plaits. 

BIPUNCT  A R I A,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Phala:- 
na  ( Geometra ),  the  anterior  wings  of  which  are  cinereous, 
undulated  with  brown  ; a dufky  band  in  the  middle,  and 
two  black  dots.  Fabricius,  &c„ 

BIPUNCTATA,  a fpecies  of  Api  s,thatir.haBits  Siberia. 
This  infeft  is  hairy  and  black,  with  two  yellow  belts;  the 
firft  with  two  lateral  black  dots.  Lepechin.  it.  Gmel. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Aranea,  with  a black,  glo- 
bofe  abdomen,  marked  with  two  excavated  dots.  Linn.  Fn. 
Suec. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis,  with  two  black 
fpots  on  the  thorax  ; wing-cafes  black  at  the  tip.  Fabri 
cius.  Inhabits  Leipfic. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  of  a yellowifk 
colour,  with  two  black  dots  on  the  wing-cafes.  This  is  a 
native  of  India.  Fabricius,  A 

Bipunctata,  afpeciesof  Chrysomela,  deferibed  by 
Fabricius  as  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  tefta- 
ceous,  with  a brown  fpot  on  each  of  the  wing-cafes. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Cicada,  deferibed  by  Lin- 
nffius.  It  is  yellow,  with  two  brown  fpots  in  front  ; wing- 
cafes  white,  veined  with  yellow,  A native  of  Europe. 

3 D Bipunc- 
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Bipunctata  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Dejlexa \ 
found  in  South  America.  The  colour  is  whitifh  ; wing- 
cafes  deflected,  and  grifeous,  with  two  irnpreifed  dots  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  thorax.  Fabricius, 
& c. 

Bipunctata,  a fpeciesof  Coccinella,  of  a red  colour, 
with  two  black  dots,  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  &c. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Forvicula,  that  inhabits 
Italy.  This  is  black  ; hind  part  of  the  head  and  legs  ru- 
fous ; a white  fpot  on  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius.  It  has 
eleven  joints  in  the  antennae. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Leptura,  of  a black  colour, 
and  villous ; wing-cafes  livid ; future,  fpot  in  the  middle, 
and  tip  black.  Inhabits  Siberia. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Nitidula^  of  a teftaceous 
colour,  with  five  black  fpots.  Ginelin. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  with  fomewhat 
fetaceous  antennae,  of  nine  joints ; black  ; fcutel  black,  and 
marked  with  two  white  dots.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Luface. 

Bipunctata,  a fpecies  of  Vespa,  with  a fpotted  tho- 
rax ; abdomen  with  four  yellow  bands,  and  two  dots  of  the 
fame  colour  on  the  tirffc  iegment.  Fabricius.  Inhabits  Ger- 
many. 

BIPUNCTATUM,  a fpecies  of  Opatrum,  of  a brown 
colour,  with  fomewhat  cylindrical,  immarginate  thorax, 
with  two  hollows  ; two  extreme  joints  of  the  antennae  ai- 
ftant  and  larger.  Herbft.  Gmel.  See. 

BIPUNCTATUS,  a fpecies  of  Bruchus,  that  inhabits 
/■Helvetia.  It  is  cinereous;  wing-cafes  brown  with  an  ocel- 
lar, black  dot  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Fabricius. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus,  of  a fomewhat 
braffy  colour,  with  two  irnpreifed  dots  on  the  wing-cafes. 
Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  This  is  deferibed  by  Fabricius  as  being 
braffy,  with  black  antennae,  and  pale  fhanks.  This  inhabits 
Europe. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Cimex  ( Rotundatus ,)  of  a 
pale  grifeous  colour,  with  a white  dot  on  each  fide  of  the 
fcutel  near  the  bafe.  Linnaeus.  Inhabits  Syria. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus,  of  a 
gloffy  black  ; wing-cafes  red  with  two  black  dots  : antennae 
length  of  the  body,  Fabricius.  Gmelin,  &c.  Chryfomela 
punBala.  Linn.  Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; on 
the  Nut. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  found  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  cinereous,  with  a black  fpot  on  the  wing- 
cafes  ; fhanks  yellowifh.  Linnaeus.  Fn.  Suec. 

Bipunctatus  is  likewife  a fpeciesof  Curculio,  with 
the  thorax  fcabrous  ; wing-cafes  clouded,  with  two  gloffy 
black  fpots  near  the  apex.  Lepech.  it.  A native  of  Siberia. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus  ( Acrida.Truxa - 
Its ),  of  a brownifh  colour  ; fcutel  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
A native  of  Europe. 

Bipunctatus,  afpeciesof  Hf.morobius,  found  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  variegated  with  yellow  and  brown,  and  has  two 
black  fpots  on  the  wings.  Fabricius. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  found  in  Eu- 
rope. This  infeft  is  black  ; bafe  of  the  antennae  brown  ; 
thighs  at  the  bafe,  and  face  yellow,  with  two  black  marks 
on  the  latter  ; abdomen,  fhanks,  and  tips  of  the  pofterior 
feet  ferruginous.  Linn.  Muf.  Lefk. 

Bi  pun ctatu s,  a fpecies  of  Pap ilio  ( Pleb.  Urb.)  The 
wings  are  entire,  brown  ; on  both  ikies  of  the  firft  pair  an 
oblique  band,  and  two  dots  of  filvery  ; at  the  bafe  of  the 
pofterior  ones  beneath  a baud  and  ft  rise  of  yellowifh. 

Bipunctatus,  a fpecies  cf  Scarabaeus,  having  a 
black  thorax,  bordered  with  red ; and  red  wing-cafes 


with  a black  fpot  on  each.*  Lepech.  it.  Fabricius.  This 
is  the  infect  which  Pall  is  names  Scarabaus  coccinelloides  ) 
it  is  found  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruflla  under  horfe  dung. 

Bipunctatus,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Cyprinus, 
deferibed  by  Bloch.  The  lateral  line  is  red,  with  a double 
feries  of  black  fpots  ; and  fixteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  This 
kind  is  found  in  the  fandy  rivers  of  Germany. 

BIPUNCTELLA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Pha» 
lain  A [Tinea),  wings  cinereous  brown,  with  a m argil 
white  fpot.  Fabricius. 

Bipunctella,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  (Tinea),  with 
fufeous  wings,  with  a common  dentated  white  ftripe  ; tho- 
rax fnowy-white  with  two  black  fpots.  Fabricius.  This 
is  Tinea  echiella  of  Schmetterl. 

BIPUSTULATA,  a fpecies  of  Cantharis  ( Mala - 
chins),  of  a braffy  green  colour  with  the  apex  cf  the  wing- 
cafes  red.  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  Geoffroy.  This  is  Thelephorus 
•viridianeus  nitidus  of  Degeer.  A very  common  infeft  in 
moll  parts  of  Europe. 

Bipustulata,  a fpecies  of  Cassida,  of  a green  co- 
lour ; wing-cafes  with  two  lateral  fangumeous  fpots.  In- 
habits Cayenne.  Linn.  Fabr.  &c. 

Bipustulata,  afpecies  of  Chrysomf.la,  deferibed  as 
a Swedifh  infeft  by  Thunberg.  The  wing-cafes  are  black, 
fpot  at  the  tip,  head  and  iidesof  the  thorax  yellow. 

Bipustulata,  a fpecies  of  Cocctnella,  of  a black, 
colour,  with  red  fpots,  and  fanguineous  abdomen.  Lmn. 
Fn.  Suec. 

Bipus  tulata,  a fpecies  of  Hi  spa,  with  ferrated  an- 
tennae ; black  and  hairy,  with  a rufous  fpot  at  the  bafe  of 
the  wing-cafes.  This  kind  inhabits  Italy.  Fabricius. 

Bipustulata,  afpecies  of  Leptura,  that  inhabits  Up- 
fal.  The  wing-cafes  are  black,  ftriated  with  dots,  and  two 
teftaceous  fpots.  Thunberg,  &c. 

Bipustulata,  a fpeciesof  Nitidula,  of  an  ovate  form, 
and  black  colour,  with  a red  fpot  on  each  of  the  wing-cafes. 
Fabricius  and  Gmelin.  This  is  Silpha  oblonga  nigra,  See. 
of  Linn.  Fn.  Suec.  and  Syft.  Nat.  Silpha,  of  Degeer; 
Dermefles,  of  Geoffroy;  and  OJloma  lipujiulata,  of  Laichart. 
Inhabits  Europe,  and  feeds  on  carcafes,  meat,  bacon,  &c. 

BIPUSTULATUM,  afpeciesof  Opatrum,  that  in- 
habits Pomerania,  and  is  about  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  form  is  narrow  and  elongated  ; colour  ferrugi- 
nous ; wing-cafes  ilightly  grooved. 

BIPUSTULATUS,  a fpecies  of  Attelabus,  met 
with  in  North  America.  It  is  black,  with  a rufous  fpot  at 
the  bafe  of  each  of  the  wing-cafes.  Fabricius. 

Bipustulatus,  an  infeft  of  the  genus  Carabus,  in 
Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Syjlema  nature ?.  This  is  the  true  Cara- 
bits  crux  major  of  Linnaeus,  which  Fabricius  mifconcciving, 
deferibes  as  a new  fpecies,  in  his  work  entitled  ‘‘Species  In- 
feftorum,”  under  the  name  of  Biptjhdatus.  By  retaining  at 
the  fame  time  the  Linnaean  character  of  Carabus  crux  major 
under  the  proper  name,  he  conftitutes  two  fpecies  of  the 
fame  infeft.  In  the  Entomologia  fyjhtnatica  of  Fabricius,  this 
error  is  continued,  and  Gmelin,  refting  on  the  authority  of 
this  writer,  deferibes  them  alfo  as  diftinft  fpecies.  See  Crux 
major  {Carabus. ) 

Bipustulatus,  afpeciesof  Cimex,  the  general  colour 
of  which  is  black  ; thorax  fpinous  ; wing-cafes  livid  ; and' 
two  fcarlet  dots  on  the  head.  Fabricius,  Gmelin,  &c. 
Cimex  ba/tcatus  of  Degeer.  Inhabits  South  America. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpeciesof  Cryptocephalus,  de- 
feribed by  Fabricius  as  being  of  a black  colour,  with  a rufous 
fpot  at  the  tip  of  the  wing- safes.  Obf.  The  figure  referred 
tc  in  Schaeffer  Vierzeketider  Falllcifer,  is  not  black,  but  of  a 
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light  or  s7Atre  blue,  rufous  at  the  apex  of  the  wing-cafes ; 
and  the  antennas  of  the  fame  colour.  It  is  an  European  in- 
left,  and  inhabits  the  flowers  of  the  chryfanthemum.  Gmelin 
coniiders  it  as  Crytocephalus  podce  of  Laichart. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Dermestes,  that  is  black 
and  gloffy,  with  the  head,  thorax,  and  fpot  at  the  bafe  of 
the  wing-cafes  red.  Thunbcrg.  This  is  Ips  humeralls  of 
Fabricius.  Country  unknown, 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Dytiscus,  defcribed  by 
Fabricius,  It  is  frnooth  and  black,  with  two  red  {puts  on  the 
pofteriorpart  of  the  head.  This  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Dytiscus,  that  inhabits 
Germany,  This  kind  is  black;  thorax  yellow,  with  two  black 
{piots  ; wing-cafes  yellow,  varied  with  brown.  Fabricius. 

Bipustulatus,  a fmall  fpecies  of  Elater,  found  in 
woods  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; the  colour  is 
black  and  (Lining,  with  a red  fpot  at  the  bale  of  each  oi  the 
wing-cafes,  Linn,  Marfli,  &c  Obi.  By  iniftake  this  infedi 
is  thus  defcribed  by  Gmelin,  Niger  nitidus , elytris  punch 
iufcos  tiigro,  with  reference  to  the  Fabrician  Species  Iniecto- 
rum,  in  which  the  dot  at  the  bale  of  the  wing-cafes  is  faid  to 
be  red.  This  is  Elaterpunfiatus  of  Panzer  ; and  he  Tiinpin 
tioir  a fetches  rouges  of  Geoffrey. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Gryllus,  in  the  feition 
locvjla,  of  a pale  brown  colour  ; fword  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  two  fppts  on  the  thorax  black  ; wing-cafes 
yellowilh,  teffellated  with  black,  and  Ihorter  than  the 
wings,  Gmelin,  &c.  This  infedi  is  rather  lefs  than  an  inch  in 
length  according  to  Schaffer’s  figure,  exclufive  of  the  anten- 
na, which  are  rather  longer  than  the  body.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Sca r abzeu s,  of  a black 
colour,  with  a rufous  fpot  on  each  of  the  wing-cafes.  A 
native  of  New  Holland.  Fabricius. 

Bipustulatus,  a fpecies  of  Staphylinus,  that  inha- 
bits the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Colour  black,  with  a 
ferruginous  dot  on  each  of  the  wing-cafes.  Linn. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic  power,  in  Algebra 
and  Arithmetic,  is  the  next  power  above  the  cube,  or  the 
Square  multiplied  by  itfelf.  Thus,  16  is  the  biquadrate,  or 
4th  power  of  2,  or  it  is  the  fquare  of  4,  which  is  the  fecond 
power  of  2:  for  2x2  = 4,  and  4x4=16. 

BIQUADRATIC  Emotion,  an  equation  railed  to  the 
fourth  power,  or  where  the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of  the 
terms  has  four  dimenfions:  thus,  x' ax’  -{-bA  ox  d^e> 
is  a biquadratic  equation.  See  Equation. 

Biquadratic  parabola,  in  Geometry,  a curve  line  of  the 
third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  lame  way. 
See  Parabola. 

Biquadratic  root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  root  of 
the  fquare  root  of  that  number  : thus,  the  biquadratic  root 
of  8 1 is  3 : for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9,  and  the  fquare  root 
of  9 is  3 : the  biquadratic  root  of  16  is  2. 

B 1 0 UAL  A R,  in  the  Cuftoms.  of  the  Algerines,  a cook  of 
the  divan.  The  Janizaries,  whom  the  Algerines  cal!  oldachis , 
after  {erring  a certain  time  as  common  foldiers,  are  preferred 
to  be  biqualars,  or  cooks  of  the  divan,  which  is  the  firil  ftep 
.towards  arriving  at  higher  preferments.  Biqualars  have  the 
care  of  furnifhing  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the  Alge- 
rine foldiery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the  camp,  in  garrifon, 
See.  From  biqualars  they  are  made  odobachis ; that  is,  cor- 
porals of  companies,  or  commanders  of  fquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpecl  of  the  planets,  when  they  are 
744  degrees  diltant  from  each  other.  It  is  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  they  are  diltant  from  one  another  by  twice  the  fifth 
part  of  the  360  degrees.  See  Aspect. 

BIR,  or  Bip.axdschik,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey  in  Mesopotamia,  feated  on  a mountain  near  the  call 


coaft  of  the  Euphrates,  in  a very  fertile  country,  the  re« 
lidence  of  a bey ; 100  miles  S.  W.  of  Diarbeck. 

BIR  ABET  ANE,  ill  the  Botanical  Writings  of  the  An- 
cients, a name  given  to  verbena,  or  vervain,  and  to  other 
herbs  ufed  in  facriftces.  It  is  only  the  word  hierobotane , as 
altered  by  the  iEolic  manner  of  writing  and  fpeaking  it. 
Hierobotane  is  the  common  Greek  name  of  vervain,  and 
other  facrifical  herbs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Latin  name 
verbena  came  from  the  -fiEolic  manner  of  fpeaking  this  word. 
Ah  tbofe  herbs,  which  were  laid  upon  the  altars  on  folema 
occalions,  fuch  as  making  of  peace,  and  other  folemn  con- 
tracts, and  were  to  be  taken' up  by  the  cor.tra&ing  parties 
as  part  of  the  ceremony,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  hierobo- 
tanee,  that  is,  {acred  plants,  and  verbenas ; but  as  the  plant 
we  now  particularly  know  by  the  name  verbena  was  more 
frequent  in  ufe  than  any  other  on  this  occafion,  it  was  after- 
wards diltinguifhed  by  that  naire.  See  Verbena, 

B1R-A L-CADHI,  i n Geography,  a town  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Segeftan,  80  miles  weft  of  Zareng. 

BIRBOOM,  a town  of  Kindoftan  in  Bengal,  56  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Moorftiedabad,  100  N.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta. 
N.  lat.  240.  E.  long.  87°  40'. 

BIRBUSCA.  See  Birviesca. 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  an  Englilh  hiftorical 
and  biographical  writer  of  extenfive  and  induftrious  refearch, 
was  born  in  London,  November  23,  1705.  Hia  parents 
were  Quakers ; and  he  was  intended  for  his  father’s  trade, 
which  was  that  of  a coffee-mill  maker  ; but  fo  ftrong  was 
his  inclination  to  literature,  that  he  requefted  leave  to  in- 
dulge it  on  the  condition  of  providing  for  himfelf.  Accord- 
ingly he  became  afiiftant  to  the  matter  of  a fchool  belonging 
to  the  Quakers  at  Hemel  Hempfted ; and  after  a fimilar 
employment  in  other  fituations,  he  at  length  deferted  the 
profeffion  of  his  parents,  and  though  he  had  not  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  univerfity  education,  took  orders  in  the 
church  of  England.  In  1732,  having  been  ordained  deacon  in 
1730,  and  prieft  in  1731,  he  was  preferred  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  was  then  attor- 
ney general,  to  the  living  of  Ulting,  in  the  county  of  Effex. 
Some  time  before  he  took  orders,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a clergyman;  but  {he  died  within  12  months  after  their  mar- 
riage. In  1735,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  fociety, 
and  alfo  into  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  ; and  of  the  former 
fociety  he  became  fecretary  in  1752,  which  office  his  de- 
clining health  obliged  him  to  refign  in  1765.  In  1753,  the 
degree  of  doflor  in  divinity  was  conferred  upon  lriin  by  the 
Marifchai  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  fame  year  he 
received  the  fame  honour  from  Dr.  Herring,  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury.  He  was  alfo  a director  of  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries, and  a truftee  of  the  Britifh  mufeum.  His  church 
preferments  were  various,  and  rapid  in  their  fucceffion  ; but 
the  laft  of  thefe  was  the  rettory  of  Depden  in  Effex,  which 
beheld,  together  with  the  united  reftories  of  Stj  Margaret 
Pattens  and  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch-ftreet,  till  his  death. 
This  melancholy  event  happened  in  confequence  of  a fall  from 
his  horfe  betwixt  London  and  Hatiipftead,  January  the  19th 
17 66.  Having,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  generoully  affiited 
his  relations,  he  bequeathed  his  library  of  books  and  MSS. 
to  the  Britifh  mufeum,  and  the  refidue  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  5 ©oh  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  falaries  of  the  afiiftant  librarians. 

Dr.,  Birch  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  friendlineis  and  benevolence  of  his  difpofition. 
He  was  eminently  aftive  and  zealous  in  promoting  literary 
and  laudable  undertakings!  of  various  kinds;  and  though  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  purfuits  of  litera- 
ture, he  gained  leifure  by  early  rifing  for  indulging  himfelf 
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jn  the  pleasures  of  focial  intercourfe  with  perfons  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  for  their  attachment  to  letters  and  fcience. 
With  refpeft  to  theological  fubjeCcs,  his  fentiments  were  ra- 
tional and  liberal,  and  he  was  a zealous  friend  to  religious 
.and  civil  liberty.  In  this  refpeft  his  views  and  principles  were 
conformable  to  thofe  of  the  truly  excellent  bifhop  Hoadly. 

In  literary  labour  few  perfons  have  been  more  diligent 
and  indefatigable  than  Dr.  Birch.  The  full  great  work  in 
which  he  engaged  was,  “ The  General  Dictionary,  Hifto- 
rical and  Critical,”  comprehending  a new  tranflation  of  that 
of  Mr.  Bayle,  and  feveral  thoufand  new  lives,  never  before 
publifhed.  This  valuable  work  was  completed,  principally 
by  himfelf,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  reverend  Mr.  John 
Peter  Bernard,  Mr.  John  Lockman,  and  Mr.  George  Sale, 
in  io  volumes,  folio.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1734, 
and  the  laft  in  1741.  In  1737,  he  publifhed  “ Profeffor 
Greaves’s  Mifcellaneous  Works,”  2 vols.  8vo.;  and  in 
1742,  “ Thurloe’s  State  Papers,”  in  7 vols.  folio,  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  1743,  he 
edited  “ Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syllem,”  his  “Difcourfe 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  and  “Two  Sermons,”  with  a life 
of  the  writer,  in  2 vols.  4to.  His  “Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,”  8vo.  which  has  been  fince  prefixed  to  the  4to. 
edition  of  that  eminent  philofopher’s  works,  appeared  in 
1744;  and  in  the  fame  year  he  began  a feries  of  biogra- 
phical /ketches  of  diftinguifhed  perfons,  defigned  to  accom- 
pany their  engraved  portraits  by  Howbraken  and  Vertue. 
The  firft  volume  of  this  work  was  completed  in  1747,  and 
the  fecond  in  1752.  In  1747,  he  pub-ifhed  in  8vo.  “An 
Inquiry  into  the  /hare  which  King  Charles  I.  had  in  the 
TranfaCtions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  &c.”  a faCt  which, 
however  overlooked,  or  difputed  by  fome  of  our  hiflorians, 
was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  interefting 
publication,  and  has  been  fince  further  corroborated  by  the 
Clarendon  ftate  papers.  In  1748,  Dr.  Birch  was  the 
editor,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  of  the  “ Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,”  to  which  is  prefixed  a life  of  the  author. 
His  next  publication  was  “ An  Hiftorical  view  of  the 
Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Bruffels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617;  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  MS.  Hate  papers  of  fir  Thomas  Edmondes,  and  of 
Anthony  Bacon,  efq.;  to  which  is  added,  a relation  of  the 
Hate  of  France,  with  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
principal  perfons  of  his  court,  by  fir  George  Carew,”  8vo. 
1749.  To  this  volume  Dr.  Birch  has  prefixed  a difcourfe 
on  the  utility  of  deducing  hiffory  from  the  original  letters 
and  papers  of  the  perfons  who  were  the  principal  aCtors  in 
public  affairs,  followed  by  a biographical  account  of  the 
three  negotiations  above-mentioned.  Mrs.  Ccckburn’s 
“Theological,  moral,  dramatic,  and  poetical  works,”  2 vols. 
8vo.  with  the  life  of  that  ingenious  lady,  were  edited  by 
Dr.  Birch  in  1 75 1 ; and  he  alfo  publifhed  an  edition  of 
“ Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen,”  in  3 vols.  4tc.  One  of  his  moft 
popular  ..works,  which  was  “The  Life  of  Archbifhop 
Tiilotfon,  compiled  chiefly  from  his  original  papers  and 
letters,”  and  dedicated  to  archbifhop  Herring,  in  onevolume, 
8vo.  appeared  in  1732;  and  in  the  following  year  he  re- 
vifed  an  edition  of  “Milton’s  Profe  Works,”  in  2 vols.  4to. 
to  which  is  prefixed  a new  life  of  the  author.  In  1754,  he 
publifhed  in  2 vols.  4to.  “ Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  from  the  year  1581  till  her  death,  &c.  from  the 
papers  of  Anthony  Bacon,  efq.  , and  other  MSS.  never 
before  publifhed;”  in  which,  befides  a full  difplay  of  the 
temper  and  aCtions  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  characters  of  the  Cecils,  Bacons,  and  other  eminent 
perfons  of  that  period.  Dr.  Birch’s  next  publication  was 
“ The  Hiftery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  its 


firft  rife  ; in  which  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  Papers 
communicated  to  the  Society,  which  have  hitherto  not  been 
publifhed,  are  inferted  in  their  proper  order,  as  a Supple- 
ment to  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions.”  The  two  firft 
volumes  of  this  work  appeared  in  1756,  and  the  other  two 
volumes  in  1757  ; and  they  bring  down  the  hiftory  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1687.  This  is  unqueftionably  an  ufeful 
book  of  reference,  and  contains  many  particulars  which 
may  be  of  occafional  fervice  both  to  the  philofopher  and 
the  biographer.  In  1760,  Dr.  Birch  publifhed  “Letters 
between  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  and  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  at 
Derby-houfe,  &c.  concerning  the  King’s  deportment  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,”  8vo.;  and  he 
clofed  his  voluminous  labours  with  “ Letters,  Speeches, 
Charges,  Advices,  & c.  of  Francis  Bacon,  lord  vifcount 
St.  Alban’s,  Sec.  in  one  volume,  Svo.”  Soon  after  his 
death,  Dr.  Maty  publifhed,  “The  life  of  Dr.  Ward,” 
which  he  had  juft  lived  to  finifh ; and  he  had  alfo  pre- 
pared for  the  prets,  “ Hiftorical  Letters,  written  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.”  which  Mr.  Ayfcough 
propofed  to  publifh.  In  the  lift  of  his  printed  works  we 
might  alfo  comprehend  fome  papers  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  fome  accounts  of  books  in  the  works  of 
the  learned : but  befides  thefe,  fuch  was  his  unwearied  af- 
fiduity  in  collecting  every  fragment  pertaining  to  literature, 
and  deemed  by  him  of  importance,  that  he  left  behind  him 
24  volumes  qto.  of  various  papers  copied  by  himfelf  from 
the  Lambeth  library.  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Dr.  Birch’s  judgment  in  his  feleCtion  of  materials, 
of  the  minutenefs  of  his  researches,  of  the  juflice  and  fa- 
gacity  of  his  inferences  from  the  faffs  which  he  produces, 
and  of  the  want  of  elegance  and  animation  in  his  ftyle,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  literature  has  already  derived,  and  may 
' yet  further  derive,  great  benefit  from  his  labours.  Biog. 
Brit. 

Birch  tree , in  Botany.  See  Betula. 

Birch,  lark, fungus,  leaves,  twigs,  wine  of.  See  Betula. 

Birch  bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  coaft  of  New  Al- 
bion, fituatein  N.  lat.  4.8’  53'  39".  E-  long.  237®  33'. 

BIRCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg  ; 3 miles  N.  E.  of  Siegberg. 

BIRD,  Birds,  Aves,  in  Ornithology.  See  Avis,  and 
Ornithology. 

Bird,  or  fowl-mead  grafs,  in  Agriculture,  a fpecies  of 
grafs,  which  has  been  lately  cultivated  with  particular  at- 
tention. It  is  a fine,  fweet,  filky  grafs,  with  a durable  ver- 
dure ; throws  out  a great  crop,  and  produces  a large  quan- 
tity of  feed.  One  rood  of  ground  yielded  a hundred  weight 
of  feed,  and  a very  large  load  of  hay.  It  is  moft  proper  for 
upland  meadow  : the  feed  fhould  be  left  uncovered  on  the 
ground. 

Birds,  Anatomy  of.  The  regard  which  has  been  be- 
flowed  upon  this  tribe  of  animals,  by  different  deferiptions 
of  mankind,  renders  their  organization  one  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting branches  of  general  anatomy.  The  immenfe  cata- 
logue of  the  fpecies  of  birds,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  external  characters,  have  made  them  favourite  objeCs 
of  inveftigation  with  the  natural  hiftorian.  The  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  inftiuCt  displayed  in  all  their  habits  and  eco- 
nomy, more  efpecially  in  the  attachment  of  the  fexes,  the 
conftruCtion  of  their  hefts,  the  care  of  their  young,  and  the 
condudl  of  their  migrations,  has  called  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  the  philofopher  and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  fplen- 
did  colouring  of  their  plumage,  the  powers  of  melody,  and 
the  livelinefs  and  docility  of  many  fpecies,  have  given  them 
value  as  objects  of  beauty  or  entertainment  ; whilft  others 
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aVe  as  highly  prized  from  furraflung  occupation  to  the 
fportfman,  or  a delicacy  to  the  epicure. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  clafs  of  animals  are  not 
lets  deferving  of  attention  than  their  other  properties.  In  the 
fcale  of  animated  exiftence,  birds  can  fcarcely  be  confidered 
inferior  to  mammalia  ; and  yet  many  of  their  fun&ions  are 
exercifed  upon  a very  dilfunilar  plan,  and  almolt  conftantly 
by  organs  differently  conftituted.  It  is  in  birds  that  we 
perceive  the  firft  general  deviations  from  the  fcheme  of  orga- 
nization purfued  in  the  human  fubjedl  : this  will  be  found 
moll  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  apparatus  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  digefliou  of  food,  the  fecretion  of  urine,  the  mode 
of  generation,  and  the  growth  and  economy  of  the  young 
animal,  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  the  flru&ure  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  the  mechaiiifm  of  the  organs  of  found,  and  the  con- 
flrudlion  of  the  inllruments  of  loco-motion. 

The  anatomy  of  birds  has  been  much  profecuted  both  by 
the  older  authors  and  in  modern  times,  as  the  means  of  phy- 
siological knowledge,  and  in  aid  of  the  feveral  purpofes  for 
which  thefe  animals  are  fo  much  eftimated.  The  information, 
however,  communicated  in  this  way,  falls  far  Ihort  of  a fyf- 
tematic  account  of  the  fubjedl ; to  fupply  which,  therefore, 
much  original  matter  is  neceffarily  introduced  into  the  pre- 
dent  article,  more  particularly  in  the  deferiptions  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  of  the  organs  of  motion,  and  of  the  minute  ftruc- 
ture  andufes  of  parts.  Many  errors  of  the  older  writers  are 
alfo  corredled  ; and  wherever  the  deferiptions  of  others  are 
followed,  they  have  been,  as  far  as  it  has  been  practicable,  re- 
vifed  by  a comparifon  with  the  recent  fubjedl  or  authentic 
preparations. 

Organs  concerned  in  the  Exercise  of  the  vital 
Functions. 

The  Mouth  and  its  contained  Parts. 

In  the  other  dalles  of  animals,  thefe  parts  are  con- 
ftr.udted  to  effedt  the  divifion  of  the  food  previous  to  its 
.paffage  into  the  llomach,  but  in  Dirds  the  procefs  of  maf- 
tication  is~  either  imperfectly  performed,  or  carried  on 
by  a peculiar  mechanifm  to  be  afterwards  deferibed. 
Birds  are  unprovided  with  thofe  foft  and  flexible  parts 
called  lips  ; the  aperture  of  their  mouth  is  made  by  the 
.prolongation  of  the  two  jaws,  which  are  covered  with  a 
hard  and  horny  fubftance.  Thefe  are  named  the  upper  and 
the  lower  mandibles,  and  together  form  the  beak  or  bill. 
The  bones  which  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  bill,  will 
be  confidered  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Ikeleton. 
The  external  or  hornypart  isproduced,  like  other  flmilar  fub- 
. fiances,  from  a vafcular  and  fpongy  membrane,  which  is  in- 
terpofed  between  it  and  the  bones ; it  correfponds  exadtly 
in  lhape  with  the  jaws,  which  ferve  it  as  a mould. 

The  bill  is  defigned  for  many  different  purpofes,  and  con- 
fequently  is  fubjedl  to  great  variety  in  its  conformation.  In 
the  birds  of  prey  it  is  ftrong,  hooked,  lharp,  and  furnifhed 
.with  a tooth-like  procefs  on  its  edge,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  feize  and  lacerate  their  prey  ; thofe  birds  which 
fubflll  on  fmall  grain,  are  provided  with  Ihort,  pointed, 
fharp-edged  bills  for  picking  up  and  breaking  their  food  ; 
the  parrots  alio  ufe  their  bills  for  dividing  their  meat ; in 
thofe  inflances,  therefore,  the  bill  may  be  confidered  analo- 
gous to  the  teeth  of  other  animals  ; but  it  is  only  the  inci- 
fors  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  as  it  is  incapable  both 
from  its  thin  edges,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  of  performing  any  thing  like  the  grinding 
motion  in  which  properly  rnailication  confills. 

The  pifeivorous  birds  have  commonly  large  and  extended 
bills,  which  become  neceffary  to  them,  in  order  to  fecure 
their  prey ; thefe  birds  almolt  always  fvvallow  their  food 
without  dividing  it. 


Swallows  and  goat-fuckers  have  fhort  bills,  but  opening 
very  wide,  fuitable  to  their  mode  of  procuring  their  food, 
which  conlills  in  taking  flies  while  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

The  wood-peckers , wry-necks,  nut-hatches,  8c c.  ufe  the  bill 
as  an  inflrument  for  perforating  the  bark  of  trees,  and  break- 
ing nuts  ; for  which  purpofe  it  is  conttrudted  like  a wedge. 

It  may,  in  fine,  be  given  as  a general  obfervation,  that 
the  form  and  ftructure  of  the  bill  indicate  the  proper  habits 
and  ecomomy  of  the  birds ; they  have  therefore  been  al- 
ways employed  by  n turalift  . as  clafliSc  diftindtions,  and  to 
their  works  we  refer  the  re  . 'er  for  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  peculiarities  obferved  i,.  the  bills  of  birds. 

In  confequence  of  a particular  rr.echanifm,  arifing  from 
two  additional  bones,  the  upper  jaw  of  birds  is  capable  of 
a certain  degree  of  motion.  In  general  this  is  very  confine  d, 
but  the  parrot  tribe  are  able  to  move  the  upper  jaw  -with 
confiderable  freedom.  The  bones  and  muf  fles  upon  which 
this  peculiarity  depends,  will  be  deferibed  with  the  organs 
of  motion. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  lined  with  a thick  vafcular  mem- 
brane, behind  which  are  placed  a great  number  of  follicular 
glands,  which  difeharge  a mucous  liquor  upon  every  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  mouth.  They  are,  however,  moll  abun- 
dant in  thofe  parts  which  fuftain  moft  fridtion,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cefophagus,  and  furrounding  the  aperture 
of  the  r.ares,  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

A cuticular  tunic  is  fpread  over  the  glandular  membrane, 
which  is  as  ufual  fo  foft  and  delicate,  that  it  cannot  without 
difficulty  be  detedled. 

The  tongue  of  birds  can  hardly  be  confidered  an  inflru- 
ment of  manducation  ; its  motions  are  very  limited,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  containing  a bone  which  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  and  the  lingual  bone  being  articulated  behind 
with  the  os  hyoides,  which  determines  the  extent  of  its  move- 
ments. The  only  birds,  in  which  the  tongue  is  immediately 
concerned  in  the  divifion  of  the  food,  are  thofe  pafferes  living 
upon  feeds  that  are  inclofed  by  a (hell.  In  fuch  the  tongue 
is  employed  to  convey  the  feed  between  the  edges  of  the 
bill,  and  fecure  it  there  until  it  is  broken,  which  is  not  un- 
like the  adtion  of  the  tongue  of  mammalia  during  maftication. 

The  tongue  of  the  wood-peckers  and  wry-necks  is  an  organ 
of  curious  ftrudture,  and  enables  thefe  birds  to  transfix  their 
prey  at  fome  dillance  from  the  mouth  ; the  mechanifm  by 
which  this  is  accornplifhed,  and  the  bones  and  mufcles  which 
belong  to  the  tongue  in  general,  will  be  particularly  deferibed 
with  the  other  organs  of  motion.  The  varieties  in  external 
form,  and  the  ftrudture  and  integuments  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  tongue,  will  be  confidered  under  the  head  of  the  oro-an 
of  tafte. 

Salivary  glands  have  been  aferibed  by  moft  authors  to 
birds;  but,  as  it  would  appear,  without  duly  c:nfidering  the 
ufesof  theie  parts.  Birds,  as  already -obferved,  do  not  com- 
minute their  food  by  maftication  in  the  month,  for  which 
purpofe  the  faliva  is  employed  by  ether  animals , and  the 
glandular  bodies,  which  have  been  deferibed  as  falivary,  ap- 
pear to  yield  a fluid  of  rather  a mucous  than  an  aqueous  na- 
ture. The  internal  furface  of  the  mouth  of  birds  is  be- 
fmeared  with  mucus,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  paffage  of  the 
food,  which  would  not  be  neceffary,  if  the  aliments  were 
i'oftened  by  faliva. 

The  reputed  falivary  glands  of  birds  are  fituated  within 
the  angle  formed  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
between  the  fkin  and  the  inner  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  appear  to  be  - compofed  of 
granular  maffes,  or  follicle's,  clofely  connected  to  each  other. 
They  difeharge  their  fecretion  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  fome  foramina  arranged  on  each  fide  of 
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die  tongue.  They  would  feero  to  be  of  the  greateft  fize  in 
proportion  to  the  bird,  where  the  food  is  hard  and  dry  grainy 
they  are  larger  in  the  common  fowl  than  in  the  goofe. 

The  Parifian  academicians  obferved  thefe  glands  in  almoft 
every  bird  they  diffe&ed.  In  the  ojlrich  they  defcribe  them 
ns  being  fituated  towards  the  pharynx  ; and  in  the  buftard, 
they  found  feveral  glandular  bodies. 

Oefophagus. 

The  tube,  which  conveys  the  food  into  the  llomach  of 
birds,  is  not  fituated  exadtly  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  but  a little  on  the  right  fide.  It  is  partially  co- 
vered by  the  trachea,  and  it  is  connected  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  by  loole  cellular  fubftance  ; in  confequence  of 
which,  and  its  inclination  to  one  fide,  when  the  neck  is  much 
bent,  it  does  not  take  the  fame  degree  of  flexure,  but  falls  a 
little  off  to  the  right  fide.  This  effedt  is  belt  obferved  in 
fome  of  the  birds  which  have  long  and  flexible  necks,  as  the 
grallce  and  water  birds. 

The  form  of  the  cefophagus  varies  according  to  the  habits 
of  the  bird,  and  the  nature  of  its  food.  In  the  rapacious 
birds,  and  thofe  which  fubfiff  on  fifh,  it  is  of  great  capacity 
.throughout  its  whole  length,  generally  exceeding  in  width 
the  ftomach  itfelf.  The  magnitude  of  the  cefophagus  not 
only  enables  thofe  birds  to  fwallow  their  prey  whole,  but 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a repofitory  for  their  food,  and  thus 
counterbalances  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  their  preca- 
rious means  of  fubfiftence. 

Herons , the  cormorant,  the  Jpoon-bill,  Sc c.  will  devour  as 
much  lifli  at  once  as  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  a 
confiderable  time ; and  an  owl  is  often  obliged  to  exiff  for 
days  or  weeks  upon  a rat  or  moufe,  which  being  1 wal- 
lowed, is  conveyed  by  degrees  into  the  llomach,  until  the 
whole  is  digefted. 

All  the  pifeivorous  birds  have  the  cefophagus  moll  capa- 
cious at  its  commencement,  or  next  the  fauces,  for  the  more 
convenient  fwallowing  of  their  prey,  which  is  always  gulped 
down. 

The  pelican  furnilhes  a moll  remarkable  inftance  of  a dila- 
tation of  the  fauces,  in  the  pouch  which  is  placed  beneath 
the  lower  jaw.  This  bag,  if  full,  is  very  confpicuous  ex- 
ternally; but  when  it  is  empty,  the  bird  has  the  power  of  con- 
tracting it  very  conflderably ; when  completely  diflended,  it 
is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  ten  quarts  of  water.  The 
internal  part  of  the  pouch  appears  to  poffefs  the  fame  flruc- 
ture  as  the  reft  of  the  oefophagus  ; the  Ikin  covering  it  ex- 
ternally, is  clothed  with  a fhort  down,  fmooth  and  foft, 
like  filk. 

Th a pelican  derives  a double  advantage  from  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fauces ; it  enables  it  to  provide  a fupply  of  food 
and  water  for  future  necefiity,  and  to  tranfport  nourifhment 
to  its  young,  until  they  can  acquire  it  for  themfelves : in  dif- 
gorging  the  food  for  her  family,  the  parent  preffes  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fack  againft  her  breaft,  and  thus  difeharges  its 
contents;  from  which  probably  arofe  the  abfurd  fable  of  her 
opening  her  breaft,  and  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood. 

A very  remarkable  provifion  of  this  kind  has  been  deferibed 
in  the  bujlard,  by  Dr.  James  Douglas.  In  this  animal  there 
is  a membranous  bag,  extending  for  fome  way  down  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  capable  of  containing  fever  quarts  of 
water;  it  communicates  with  the  mouth  by  an  aperture  be- 
neath the  tongue.  See  Plate  I.  Jig.  i . in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds , in  which  this  part  is  reprefented,  as  it  has  been  fi- 
gured in  Edwards’s  Natural  Hiltoryof  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 
a the  pouch,  upon  which  a ligature  is  faftened  near  its  con- 
nexion with  the  mouth,  b the  trachea,  and  c the  cefophagus. 

Th  pouch  of  the  buftard  is  confined  to  the  male  bird,  ac- 
cording to  moil  authors ; fome  have,  however,  aferibed  it 


to  the  female,  an  (bothers  have  doubted  its  exigence  altoge- 
ther. The  Parifian  academicians  diffetled  fix  buftards,  and 
do  not  defcribe  the  throat  fac,  although  all  their  fubjetls 
were  males. 

The  buftard  is  faid  to  ufe  the  pouch  as  a temporary  re- 
fervoir  of  water,  from  which  it  fupplies  the  female  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  likewife  the  young  brood,  un- 
til they  can  move  from  the  neft.  It  has  been  alfo  occafion- 
a'dy  employed  as  the  means  of  defence.  Barrington  relates  in 
his  Mifcellanies,  p.  553-  that  at  Morocco,  where  it  is  ufual 
to  fly  the  hawk  at  the  buftard,  the  latter  has  been  known 
to  ejedt  the  water  contained  in  the  fack  againft  his  affailant, 
who  is  not  uncommonly  by  this  means  baffled  in  the  purfu.it. 

The  crop,  or  craw , is  a term  applied  to  another  fpecies 
of  dilatation  of  the  oefophagus  of  birds. 

When  this  enlargement  is  Angle,  it  is  fituated  upon  the 
right  fide  of  the  oefophagus,  and  placed  fo  low  on  the  neck, 
thaq  a portion  of  the  bag  is  accommodated  in  the  fpace  left 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  within  the  fork-fhaped 
bone.  Its  form  is  in  general  globular,  but  rendered  force- 
what  irregular,  from  its  connexion  with  the  cefophagus, 
which  enters  at  the  fuperiov  part,  and  appears  again  on 
the  middle,  by  which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  is 
formed  into  a cul  de  fac. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  effedt  of  this  ftrudture  is  not  only 
to  receive  a greater  quantity  of  food  than  can  be  digefted, 
but  alfo  to  detain  it  in  the  craw  until  it  has  Buffered  fome 
change. 

The  'birds  in  which  the  craw  is  found  of  the  figure  juft 
deferibed,  feed  ufually  upon  grain  or  other  hard  fubftances, 
which  require  to  be  foftened  by  maceration  in  the  mucous 
fecretion  of  the  oefophagus.  Of  thefe  we  may  mention  as 
inftances,  the  pheafants , the  common  fowl,  the  pintado , the 
turkey,  the  Indian  cock,  the  pea-fowl , \3 c. 

Fig.  2.  of  Plate  I.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  exhibits  the 
crop  of  the  pheafant , a the  oefophagus  above  the  craw,  b 
the  fame  going  on  to  the  ftomach,  c the  dilated  part  Forming 
the  crop. 

The  Parifian  anatomifts  found  the  cefophagus  very  much 
enlarged  in  the  ojlrich,  but  fo  clofe  to  t he  gizzard  that 
thefe  two  parts  appeared  to  be  confounded  with  each  other; 
fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  mark  the  l'uperior  orifice  of  the 
ventricle  ; the  fituation  of  the  bag  alio  was  very  unufual, 
being  lower  than  the  gizzard,  into  which  the  entrance  was 
by  the  bottom,  and  thus  what  is  commonly  called  the  fupe- 
rior  orifice,  was  really  the  inferior. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  lujlard , which  is  a 
graminivorous  bird,  and  in  moll  refpedts  refembles  thofe 
which  have  crops,  fhould  be  quite  without  this  provifion, 
its  oefophagus  confifting  of  an  equal  and  regular  tube. 

The  parrot  has  a dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ccfi> 
phagus,  which  is  commonly  reckoned  to  he  a crop,  though 
perhaps  improperly,  as  the  enlargement  is  neither  fo  fud- 
denly  produced,  nor  in  fuch  a degree,  as  to  obftvuct  the 
paffage  of  the  food  into  the  ftomach  ; the  craw  of  the  par- 
rot is  only  calculated,  therefore,  to  afford  a temporary  ac- 
commodation to  its  food. 

Some  carnivorous  birds  are  furnifhed  with  a craw,  which 
only  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a refervoir,  as  their  food  docs 
not  Hand  in  need  of  maceration  to  foften  it,  which  is  fo 
neceffary  with  hard  and  dry  grain. 

The  rnoft  Angular  kind  of  crop  is  that  found  in  the  pigeon 
genus.  The  cefophagus' in  thefe  birds  is  of  great  capacity, 
from  its  very  commencement,  and  at  its  lower  part  it  fvvells 
out  into  two  large  facks,  between  which  and  the  ftomach  it 
fuffers  a confiderable  contraction.  See  Plate  I.  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Birds,  fig.  3.  a the  upper  portion  of  the  cefophagus, 
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£,  l,  the  two  crops,  e the  contracted  part  of  the  cefo- 

phagus. 

In  fome  fpecies,  as  the  pouting  pigeon,  the  cefophagus 
above  the  crops,,  is  of  fueh  great  dimenfions,  that  the  latter 
are  hardly  difeernible  ; thefe  birds  alfo  have  the  power  of 
diftending  their  cefophagus  wi'.h  air,  which  gives  them  that 
grotefque  appearance  from  whence  they  derive  their  name. 
A capacious  crop  is  more  neceffary  to  the  pigeon  than  other 
birds,  both  becaufe  its  food  requires  long  maceration,  and 
becaufe  the  young,  and  even,  on  fome  occafions,  the  female, 
draw  their  fubfiftence  from  (his  repository.  The  extraordi- 
nary change  which  occurs  in  the  ftruclure  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane  of  the  crops  of  the  pigeon,  by  which  a- milky  fluid  is 
fecreted,  for  the  nourifnment  of  the  young  birds,  will  be 
delcribed  in  its  proper  place. 

Although  there  is  all  the  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
cefophagus  we  have  defcribed,  the  internal  ffriufture  appears 
to  be  the  fame  in  all  bird’s.  Beiides  the  external  cellular 
covering,  by  which  it  is  connedted  to- the  adjacent  parts,  it 
poffeffes  a mufcular  coat,  an  internal  vafcular.  tunic,  and  a 
cuticular  lining.  The  mufcular  coat  coniifts  of  two  layers 
of  fibres  ; in  the  external  layer  thefe  are  tranfverfe,  or  more 
properly  circular  ; the  other  lfratum  is  compofed  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres.  The  mufcular  coat  is  moft  ftrongly  marked 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  where  the  actions  of  deglutition  com- 
mence, and  upon  the  crops,  where  fupport  and  motion  are 
■required.  The  internal  coat  refembles  in  itructure  that 
which  is  ufually  met  with  upon  the  inner  parts  of  cavities  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  provided  in  birds  with  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  follicular  glands,  which  pour  out  their 
fluid  through  numerous  foramina,  refembling  pin-holes, 
upon  the  internal  furface.  Thefe  glands  fecrete  a quantity 
of  mucus,  which  is  employed  in  macerating  the  food, 
while  it  is  detained  in  the  cefophagus,  or  crop.  This  fecre- 
tion  is  remarkably  copious.  Spallanzani  introduced  a piece 
of  fponge  into  the  crop  of  a pigeon  ; and  after  it  had  re- 
mained there  twelve  hours,  he  expreffed  from  it  above  an 
ounce  of  mucus,  and  the  quantity  obtained  from  a turkey, 
amounted  to  feven  ounces  in  ten  hours.  The  follicular 
glands  are  moll  numerous  at  the  commencement  of  the  cefo- 
phagus, and  towards  the  termination  of  this  tube  in  the  fto- 
mach,  the  inner  furface  of  the  craw  is  but  fparingly  fupplied 
with  them.  See  Plate  I.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  Jig.  2.  in 
which  the  cefophagus  and  crop  are  inverted,  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhibiting  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles,  and  in  Jig.  3. 
they  affume  a beautiful  and  regular  appearance  below  the 
dilated  parts  of  the  cefophagus.  It  is  very  common  for  the 
mucous  glands  to  be  affembled  in  a regular  and  marked  man- 
ner round  the  very  termination  of  the  cefophagus,  as  a in 
Plate  11.  fig.  2.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds. 

The  cuticle,  which  invefts  the  cefophagus,  is  generally  fo 
thin  and  tender,  that  it  might  efcape  obfervation.  It  is, 
however,  fufficiently  plain  in  many  large  birds,  and  alrnoft 
always  vilible,  upon  the  infide  of 'the  crop  or  the  other  di- 
lated parts,  which  are  more  expofed  to  fritrtion  from  extra- 
neous fubltances.  The  infenfible  lining  of  the  cefophagus  ter- 
minates abruptly  at  the  zone  of  gaftric  glands. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  refpeft  to  the  cefophagus  of 
birds,  that  its  chief  peculiarities  confift  in  the  great  fize,  oc- 
cafional  enlargements,  and  number  of  mucous  glands.  Thefe 
circumllances  neceffardy  depend  upon  the  very  lingular  ftruc  • 
tureof  the  ftomach,  which  we  fhall  next  deicribe. 

Stomach. 

The  organ  of  digellion  in  birds  confills  of  two  parts  ; one 
for  producing  the  digellive  fluid  ; the  other  the  receptacle 
in  which  the  converfion  of  the  food  is  effedled.  The  ap- 
paratus for  the  fecretion  of  the  gaftric  juice  is  called. 
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The  Bull  us  glandulofus,  or  the  Zone  of  Gajlric  Glands. — - 
This  part  is  fituated  at  the  termination  of  the  cefophagus, 
and  appears  in  moft  inftances  to  be  the  continuation  of  that 
tube.  It  has  the  fame  cellular  and  mufcular  coats,  which 
obfeure  its  real  ftrucfture,  when  perceived  externally,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  graminivorous  birds,  wh  ch  have  ftrong  mufcles 
upon  the  cefophagus.  When  the  outer  tunics  are  removed, 
a number  of  fmall  glandular  bodies  are  expofed,  arranged 
with  the  moft  perfect  regularity,  and  clofi  ly  applied  to  each 
other.  They  affume  an  indiftinft  granular  appearance  in 
fmall  birds  generally,  and  even  ftill  more  fo  in  thofe  which 
fubfift  on  animal  food,  as  the  accipitrine  and pifeivorous  birds  j 
but  in  th e ga/lina,  and  the  large  graminivorous  water  birds, 
as  the  f avan,  th egoefe,  See.  the  gaftric  glands,  when  diverted 
of  their  coats,  are  readily  difeovered,  by  the  naked  eye,  to 
be  fmall  cylinders,  or  tubes,  placed  horizontally  with  refpedl 
to  the  parietes  of  the  ftomach  ; the  external  end  is  clofe  and 
of  a round  figure;  the  internal  extremity  of  the  tube  is 
fomewhat  concave,  and  contains  a fmall  foramen,  which  is 
applied  to  a correfponding  hole  in  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  bulbus  glandulofus.  See  Plate  II.  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds,  Jig.  1,  a reprefents  a number  ol  the  gaftric  glands, 
with  their  external  extremity  expoied,  by  a portion  of  the 
mufcular  coat  being  removed  ; and  in  fg.  2.  b Ihews  the  ori- 
fices of  thefe  glands  upon  the  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
and  c the  cut  edge  of  the  bulbus,  with  the  cyliud  rs  as  they 
are  placed  between  the  mufcular  and  internal  coats.  The 
fubjetrt  of  both  the  figures  is  the  wild  Javan. 

The  gaftric  glands  commonly  encircle  the  beginning  of 
the  ftomach  as  a perfeift  and  equal  zone.  In  fome  inftances, 
however,  where  they  are  not  large,  as  in  the  rapacious  and 
p'jcivorous  birds,  they  are  more  numerous  at  one  part  of  the 
ftomach  than  another;  iee  Plate  Wl. Jig.  2.  which  exhibits 
the  ftomach  of  the  heron,  l b tiie  gaftric  glands. 

rheform  of  the  bulbus  is  not  quite  regular  in  the  ojlrich  ; 
the  ft  nurture  of  the  glands  alfo  is  not  the  fame  as  in  other 
birds  : inilead  of  being  placed  in  regular  and  clofe  order, 
they  are  difpofed  in  maffes  of  an  unequal  form  and  fize, 
feparated  for  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  On  making  a 
fedhon  of  the  maffes,  they  are  found  divided,  or  interrupted 
by  proceffes  of  ftrong  white  cellular  fubftance  ; from  which 
it  woula  feem,  that  they  are  compofed  of  leveral  glands, 
although  there  is  but  one  foramen  belonging  to  each  mafs  on 
the  internal  tunic  of  the  bulbus.  The  magnitude  of  the  ori- 
fices of  the  gaftric  glands,  even  exceeds  the  proportion  to  be 
expedited  from  the  fize  of  the  bird ; being  capable  of  receiving 
the  head  of  a large  pin,  they  Hand  at  the  diftance  of  about 
the  -’.th  of  an  inch  afunder,  and  do  not  open  with  perfeert  re- 
gularity upon  the  internal  furface  of  the  ftomach,  being 
moft  crowded  towards  the  centre,  where  alfo  their  apertures 
are  largeft  ; the  internal  tunic  of  the  oftrich,  from  thefe  cir- 
cumitances,  exhibits  a worm-eaten  appearance. 

The  gaftric  glands  in  all  birds,  like  other  parts,  which 
produce  an  important  fecretion,  are  endowed  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  vafcularity. 

Some  authors  have  defcribed  a cuticular  coat,  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  bulbus  glandulofus,  which  they  have 
compared  to  velvet  on  account  of  its  foft  and  fpungy  tex- 
ture ; it  appears,  however,  very  doubtful,  whether  this  cover- 
ing Ihould  be  confidered  a tunic  or  not  ; we  have  obferved 
that  it  is  readily  detached,  and  foluble  in  water  ; it  certainly 
bears  no  refemblance  to  the  epidermis  of  the  cefophagus,  and 
ftill  lefs  to  the  fubftance  which  invefts  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  ftomach,  or  gizzard. 

No  very  fatisfadlory  experiments  have  yet  been  made  up- 
on the  nature  of  the  digeftive  fluid  of  birds.  When  it  is  ex- 
preffed from  the  gaftric  glands,  which  is  the  only  mode  -of 
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obtaining  it  pure,  it  is  obferved  to  be  of  an  afli  or  pale  yel- 
low colour,  turbid,  and  of  a tenacious  confidence,  like  mu- 
cus.  Spallanzani  found  it  in  fe venal  birds  to  have  a 1 uter 
and  fait  taite,  which  he  attributed  to  admixture  with  feme 
of  the  fluids  contained  in  the  inteftines;  he  difcovered  ; . 

that  the  turbidity  and  the  colour  were  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence oi.  a number  of  yellow  particles,  too  minute  to  be  dif- 
tindlly  feen  without  the  aid  of  the  microfcope,  and  which 
in  a few  hours  fubfiding  to  the  bottom,  left  the  fupernatant 
liquor  as  transparent  as  water.  He  has  remarked  the  yellow 
tinge  to  vary  in  intenfity,  according  to  the  fpecies  ; in  the 
eagle,  for  inftance,  it  is  cineritious,  and  in  the  crow  a red- 
■ difli  yellow  colour,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

A number  of  the  experiments  performed  by  Spallanzani, 
although  in  feme  inftances  he  faded,  (hew  that  the  gaftric 
fluid  of  carnivorous  birds  will  act  upon  vegetable  matters  ; 
and  upon  the  other  hand,  that  graminivorous  birds  can  digeft 
animal  food:  but  his  molt  interefting  and  important  experi- 
ment on  the  properties  of  the  gaftric  fluid,  is  that  made  to 
determine  its  powers  of  refilling  the  operation  of  cold.  On 
“ a very  cold  day  in  winter,”  he  fays,  “ I expofed  a fmall 
“ quantity  (of  the  gaftric  juice  of  the  eagle)  in  a glafs,  on  a 
64  window,  along  with  two  other  glafies  containing  water,  in 
“ one  of  which  was  dilfolved  a quantity  of  common  fait,  fuf- 
“ ficient  to  give  it  a ftronger  tafte  than  the  gaftric  fluid  had. 

The  thermometers  let  belide  the  glaffes  Hood  at  five  degrees 
“ below  o (twenty  and  three-fourths,  Faren.).  Of  the  three 
4‘  liquors,  the  firft  that  was  frozen,  was  the  common  water, 
“ the  next  was  theialt  water,  and  the  laftwas  tire  gaftric  fluid. 
“ When  I carried  them  into  my  apartment,  where  the  tempe- 
“ rat  u re  was  three  and  an  half  deg.  above  o.  the  firft  that 

thawed  was  the  gaftric  fluid,  next  the  brine,  andlaillythe 
“ water.”  The  conclusion  which  neceffarily  refults  from  this 
experiment  is,  that  the  gaftric  juice  of  birds,  and  from  ana- 
logy, that  of  other  animals,  is  capable  of  refilling  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  more  than  common  fluids,  or  even  thofe  impreg- 
nated with  a great  quantity  of  fait ; and  therefore  it  may  be 
coniidered  as  pofteffmg  fome  degree  of  vitality.  If  this  fup- 
pofition  be  admitted,  it  determines  the  nature  of  ihe  digel- 
tive  procefs,  fo  long  a queftion  in  phyfiology. 

The  gaftric  fluid  of  the  crow  has  been  fubmitted  to  chemi- 
cal examination  by  Scopoli,  by  which  he  difcovered  that  it 
contained  a quantity  of  gelatine  and  faponaceous  fubllance, 
fome  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  phofphate  of  lime,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water. 

The  feconcl  part  of  the  organ  of  digeflion  of  birds,  is  not 
lefs  Angular  than  the  ftrudlure  juft  deferibed  ; it  immediately 
fucceeds  the  zone  of  gaftric  glands,  and  when  in  the  natural 
fituation,  occupies  the  left  region  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in 
which  pofition  it  is  retained  by  the  feveral  reflexions  of  peri- 
toneum, which  conftitute  the  air  cells.  From  being  the  part 
into  which  the  food  is  received  in  order  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cefs of  digeflion,  it  has  commonly  received  the  diftindlive 
appellation  of flomach:  but  it  would  feemmore  confiilent,  not 
only  with  the  form  of  the  digeftive  organ  in  fome  birds,  and 
.with  its  functions  in  other  animals,  to  apply  the  term Jlomach , 
both  to  the  gaftric  glands,  and  to  the  mufcular  bag  which  im- 
mediately receives  their  fecretion,  and  the  food;  or  for  the 
greater  convenience  and  clearnefs  of  defeription,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  flomach  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
bulbus  gland ulofus,  by  the  name  of  ventricle. 

The  greateft  variety  exifts  with  refpedt  to  the  ftrudlure  of 
this  part  of  the  organ  of  digeilion  in  birds  : when  it  poffeffes 
a certain  degree  of  mufcularity,  it  is  weli  known  under  the 
name  of  the  gizzard ; and  when  its  mufcles  are  fo  thin  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a Ample  bag,  it  is  commonly,  though 
erroneoufly,  called  a membranous  flomach. 


Fourcroy  attempted  to  eftablilh  two  claftes  of  birds,  sq. 
cording  to  the  formation  of  their  ilomachs,  calling  the  one 
tnyogaf briquet,  and  the  other  hynuuognftriqucs,  but  thefe 
terms  were  only  applicable  to  the  two  extremes. 

Vic  d’Azir  has  admitted  three  diftindlions  in  the  ftrudlure 
of  the  ventricle  ; the  firft  that  of  the  true  gizzard,  of  which 
he  gives  inftances  in  the  gallin  a,  the fwan,  th egoofe,  8cc. ; the 
fecond  where  the  mufcles  which  compofe  the  gizzard  are 
not  diftinct  from  the  other  parts,  nor  very  llrongly  marked, 
as  in  the  thrvjh  and  jay  ; the  third  is  the  membranous  fto- 
mach  as  it  is  called,  which  is  found  in  the  heron,  eagle,  cor- 
morant, &c.  See  the  introduction  to  Vic  d’Azir’s  great 
Syftem  of  Anatomy. 

Thefe  diftindlions  are  not,  however,  juft;  the  gradation 
from  the  moll  mufcular  gizzard  to  the  thinneft  ventricle,  is 
regular  and  uninterrupted  ; in  order  to  underftand  which, 
and  the  other  variations  in  ftrudlure,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
true  gizzard,  or  mufcular  flomach,  be  firft  deferibed. 

The  external  form  of  this  organ  is  ufually  an  irregular 
oval,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  made  of  the  great  lateral  or 
digajlric  mufcle. 

This  mufcle  eonftitutes  the  principal  jnafs  of  the  gizzard  ; 
its  attitude  with  relpect  to  the  bulbus  glandulofiis  is  oblique. 
The  two  flefhy  portions  are  united  by  means  of  a ftrong  flat 
tendon,  on  each  fide  of  the  gizzard,  which  in  the  centre  is 
diftindl  from  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle. 

Theportion  of  the  flomach,  which  appears  between  the  two 
flefhy  maffes  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  and  which  is  crofted  by 
the  tendon,  belongs  to  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  ; it  is  corn- 
pofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  palling  in  feveral  directions,  as  may  be 
moil  convenient  for  diminifhing  the  cavity.  Many  of  thefe 
fibres  are  continued  into  the  fubftafi.ee  of  the  digaftric  mufcle, 
and  others  run  in  its  outer  margin,  thus  giving  integrity  and 
connexion  to  thefe  two  portions  of  the  ventricle.  See  Plaie 
II.  fg.  I.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  which  reprefents  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  flomach  of  the  wild  fwan,  lb,  the 
flefhy  parts  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  c,  the  tendon  connecting 
them  to  each  other,  d,  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle  on  the 
fnperior  part,  e,  the  fame,  inferiorly,  f,  the  margins  of  tlfe 
digaftric  mufcle,  with  fibres  pafiing  along  them. 

The  difpofition  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  digaftric 
mufcle  is  exceedingly  curious.  They  appear,  upon  a fuper- 
ficial  view,  to  be  arranged  in  thin  concentric  laminae,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  rnoft  delicate  tendon.  Thefe 
layers  pals  to  the  lateral  tendons  on  the  circumference,  fo 
that  their  force  is  exerted  upon  them.  See  Plate  III  .fg.  I. 
which  is  the  fedlion  of  the  gizzard  of  the  goofe,  a a,  the  two 
great  maftes  of  the  mufcular  lubftance,  bb,  the  tendons  by 
which  they  are  connedled  to  each  other.  But  if  another 
fedlion  be-made,  parallel  to  the  fidesof  the  gizzard,  or  acrofs 
the  concentric  layers,  we  have  found  each  of  the  laminae  to 
be  divided  by  a great  number  of  delicate. tendinous  proceffcs 
which  form  with  each  other  fquares  and  triangles  of  various 
fliapes,  producing  a reticulation,  not  unlike  a honeycomb. 
The  extraordinary  multiplication  of  mufcular  fafciculi,  which 
arifes  from  the  lamellated  and  reticulated  ftrudlure  of  the 
gizzard,  creates  a force  which  ahnoft  nirpaffes  calculation. 

On  laying  the  gizzard  open  by  cutting  through  the 
tendon,  which  is  the  thinneft  part,  it  is  obferved  to  be  co- 
vered internally  with  a rude,  callous  fubllance,  of  a dark 
brown  colour ; this  is  thin  and  pliable  upon  the  portion  of 
the  ventricle,  not  inclofed  by  the  digaftric  mufcle,  and  par- 
takes of  the  motions  of  the  cavity  ; but  when  it  covers  that 
mufcle,  it  becomes  as  tough  and  inflexible  as  the  hoof  of  a 
quadruped  ; two  oval  furfaces  are  feen  to  projedl  beyond  the 
other  parts  ; they  are  raifed  upon  the  interior  of  the  thickeft 
portions  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  and  the  horny  integument 
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when  palling  over  them  acquires  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.  Plate  11.  Jig.  2.  in  the  Anatomy  oj  Birds, 
fhews  the  gizsard  of  the  wild  fwan  laid  open,  d the  divided 
tendon,  e the  cuticular  or  horny  covering  of  the  gizzard, 
ending  decidedly  at  the  commencement  of  the  inteftine,  and 
below  the  zone  of  gaftric  glands;  at  the  latter  place  the  edge 
is  fhewn  detached,  f f the  two  prominent  oval  furfaces,  g g 
the  origin  of  the  inteftine,  which  being  cut  off  fhort  on  the 
outlide  permits  the  light  to  appear  through  it. 

The  cavity  of  the  gizzard  differs  very  much  in  fhape  and 
extent  fiom  what  might  be  expected,  from  the  external 
figure  of  that  organ.  When  all  foreign  matters  have  been 
expelled,  the  two  prominent  oval  furfaces  approach  each 
other,  leaving  only  a flit  between  them  : any  thing  that  de- 
verves  the  name  of  a cavity,  is  fituated  above  and  below  the 
place  where  the  tendons  crofs  (fee  Plate  II.  Jig.  2.),  for  juft 
within  the  tendon  there  is  not  cavity  fufficient  to  contain  the 
end  of  a finger.  See  Plate  111.  Jig.  I.  which  fhews  a fedtion 
in  which  the  two  oval  furfaces  are  applied  to  each  other, 
leaving  at  either  end  the  appearance  of  a round  hole,  by 
means  of  which  the  fuperior  and  inferior  cavities  of  the  ven- 
tricle have  communication. 

When  the  horny  or  infenfible  lining  is  removed,  there  ap- 
peal's another  coat  to  the  gizzard.  This  is  foft,  fomewhat 
fpongy,  and  endowed  with  vafcularity;  it  is  intimately  united 
to  the  mufcular  fubftance  of  the  ventricle,  on  one  iidc,  and 
on  the  other  affords  a furface  for  the  adhefion  of  the  horny 
coat ; the  connexion  with  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
mutual  infertion  of  villous  proceffes,  too  fine  to  be  diftin&ly 
perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 

Such  is  the  defeription  of  the  mufcular  ventricle,  or  true 
gizzard, as  it  exifts  in  the  fwan,  th  egoofe,  the  duel:,  the  phea- 
fant,  and  common  fowl,  the  pintado,  the  turkey,  and  a few 
others.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  birds,  there  is  a 
deviation  from  the  ftrudture  of  the  gizzard.  The  digaftric 
mufcle  is  lefs  powerful,  its  tendon  is  incorporated  with  the 
parietes  of  the  ventricle  ; the  oval,  or  grinding  furfaces,  are 
little  or  not  all  diftinguifhable  from  the  reft  of  the  cavity, 
which  is  therefore  of  larger  capacity  ; and,  laftly,  the  fub- 
ftance lining  the  ventricle  is  lefs  tough,  thick,  and  hard, 
approaching  more  to  the  nature  of  cuticle.  It  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  different  inftances  of  intermediate 
ftrufture,  which  we  and  others  have  obferved  ; fuffice  it  to 
fay,  that  it  exifts  in  almoft  all  the pajferes,  or  fmall  birds  which 
fubfift  upon  a mixed  food,  fuch  as  grain,  worms,  infedls,  and 
fruits;  alfo  in  moft  of  the  order  fcanfores,  and  in  many  of  the 
grallce  and  anferes , which  are  purfued  as  game.  In  sll  which 
inftances  the  deviation  from  the  true  ftrudlure  of  the  gizzard 
varies  in  degree  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  ufed  by 
the  bird  ; nay,  differs  from  this  caufe  in  the  fame  individual. 
Thus  the  gull  has  a ftrong  mufcular  ventricle,  when  fed  upon 
grain,  which,  if  the  bird  be  fupported  by  fifli,  becomes  fo 
thin  as  to  approach  the  membranous  ftomach. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  many  birds  which  live  upon  grain 
•and  hard  fubftances,  have  neither  a very  mufcular  ventricle, 
nor  the  horny  integument  very  thick.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
all  the  firuthious  birds,  and  fome  gallina,  as  the  bujlard. 

The  ftomach  of  the  of  rich  is  capacious  ; the  digaftric 
mufcle  is  thin,  confidering  thefize  of  the  bird,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  food;  and  the  cuticular  coat  is  fo  foft,  that  it  has 
been  aptly  compared  by  feveral  authors  to  flannel.  The 
Parifian  anatomifts  deferibe  the  ftomach  of  the  caffowary 
as  being  thinner  than  that  of  the  of  rich,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a valvular  projection  or  the  inner  coat. 

When  the  digaftric  mufcle  becomes  fo  thin  as  to  form  a 
mere  layer  of  fibres,  in  clofe  union  with  the  other  coats  of 
the  ftomach,  and  its  tendons  only  fine  aponeurofes,  expanded 
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on  each  fide,  the  ventricle  is  termed  membranous ; an  im- 
proper appellation,  inafmueh  as  the  very  fame  parts  exiit, 
which  belong  to  the  powerful  and  maffy  gizzard,  although 
in  adifguifed  and  diminifhed  form,  and  unequal  to  the  fame 
functions;  affording  thus  a curious  example  of  the  uniformity 
with  which  nature  copies  her  own  works. 

This  fpecies  of  ftomach  is  almoft  confined  tothe  accipitrine, 
or  rapacious  birds,  and  thofe  amongft  the  gra/la  and  anferes , 
which  feed  on  fiih.  The  woodpeckers  alfo  poffefs  it,  and  pro- 
bably it  may  be  found  in  fome  foreign  birds,  which  live  on 
infeCts  and  loft  fruits. 

The  fubftance  lining  the  membranous  ftomach  is  much 
thicker  thaivcommon  cuticle.  It  is  occafionally  loft,  and 
almoft  of  a gelatinous  confidence,  and  eafily  detached  from 
the  internal  coat  of  the  ventricle. 

The  lhape  of  this  kind  of  ftomach  is  ufually  a femi-oval, 
or  the  feCtion  of  an  egg.  Several  of  the  pifeivorous  birds,  as 
the  heron,  bittern,  pelican,  &c.  have,  however,  a fecond 
chamber,  through  which  the  food  paffes  in  its  way  to  the 
inteftine.  See  Plate  III.  in  the  Anatomy  oj  Birds.  dig.  2. 
is  the  ftomach  of  the  heron  ; a the  lower  part  of  the  cefo- 
phagus,  appearing  fmaller  than  it  really  is,  from  being 
thrown  into  folds  ; b the  zone  of  gaftric  glands,  diftin&ly 
feen  through  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  in  confequence  of 
the  cavity  being  diftended  with  a tranfparent  fluid,  and  after- 
wards placed  againft  the  light.  If  Spallanzani  had  em- 
ployed the  fame  expedient,  he  could  not  have  denied  the 
exiftenceofa  diftindt  glandular  ftru&ure  tothe  heron;  c the 
inferior  part  of  the  ftomach,  chiefly  compofed  of  mufcular 
fibres,  fpreading  in  a radiated  manner  from  the  lateral  apo- 
neurofis  ; d,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  great  tendons 
of  the  digaftric  mufcle  ; e the  fecond  ftomach,  furnifhed 
with  circular  mufcular  fibres ; f the  firft  inteftine  arifing 
from  the  additional  ventricle.  The  communication  between 
the  two  ftomachs  is  very  llraight  in  th pelican. 

Having  deferibed  the  ftructure  of  the  digeftive  organ  of 
birds,  it  remains  to  confider  its  functions.  In  thofe  cafes 
where  the  mufcular  power  of  the  ftomach  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  cuticular  coat  thin  and  foft,  digeftion  is  carried  on 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  man  and  other  animals,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  the  gaftric  fluid  is  furnilhed  by  a diftindl 
apparatus  of  glands,  inftead  of  being  fecreted  by  the  whole 
furface  of  the  cavity.  In  the  true  gizzard,  however, 
we  perceive  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the  common 
ftrudlure  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  This  part  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  teeth  of  other  graminivorous  animals.  In  its 
mechanic  powers  and  aftion  it  refembles  a mill : the  upper 
part  ferves  as  the  receptacle  for  the  grain  ; the  two  internal 
projecting  oval  furfaces  correfpond  to  the  mill  ftones,  and 
the  firft  inteftine  receives  the  fubftances  in  the  ground  or  di- 
vided ftate.  The  experiments  made  at  the  academy  of  Ci- 
mento,  and  thofe  of  Reaumur,  Spallanzani,  and  others, 
fhew  that  the  gizzard  is  a machine  of  no  ordinary  powers. 
Thefe  experiments  confifted  in  compelling  birds  to  fwallow 
hard  and  unyielding  fubftances,  and,  after  fome  hours,  ex- 
amining what  were  the  effedts  produced  upon  them. 

When  balls  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances,  were  em- 
ployed, they  were  fpeedily  reduced  to  powder : metals  and 
precious  ftones  were  indented  or  abraded.  Spallanzani  in- 
troduced into  the  gizzard  of  the  turkey,  and  common  fowl, 
leaden  balls,  armed  in  oneinftance  with  twelve  fharp  needles, 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  long  ; and  in  another,  fet  with  as 
many  lancet  points.  Upon  deftroying  the  birds  1 8 hours 
afterwards,  the  needles  and  lancets  were  found  broken  off, 
and  marks  of  impreffion  appeared  even  upon  the  balls  them- 
felves  ; and,  what  he  confidered  more  extraordinary,  the 
coats  of  the  gizzard  were  perfectly  unhurt.  When  we  con- 
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fider  the  iimrrenfe  ftrength  which  is  obtained  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mufcular  fibres  in  the  gizzard,  and  the  horny 
confidence  of  its  inner  coat,  there  appears  nothing  incredible 
in  thefe  etfedts.  And  there  is  ft  ill  another  circumftance,  not 
before  mentioned,  which  fully  accounts  for  fuch  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  trituration  : every  mufcular  ftomach  or  giz- 
zard contains  a number  of  fmall  Hones  or  pebbles ; the  fize 
of  the  ftor.es  is  proportioned  to  that  oi  the  bird.  Their 
number  is  fubjeft  to  vary  from  many  accidental  caufes.  T wo 
hundred  have  been  reckoned  in  a turkey-hen , and  above  a 
thoufand  have  been  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  one  goo/e. 

Spallanzani  denied  that  thefe  ftones  were  at  all  required 
for  the  comminution  of  the  food.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
l'upport  his  opinion  by  feveral  experiments,  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  clear  or  confident  with  each  other,  and  in  contra- 
diction to  general  obfervation  ; for  it  is  well  known,  that 
birds  do  r.ot  thrive  when  they  cannot  obtain  fmall  ftones, 
and  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide  them 
for  their  young,  before  they  leave  the  neft.  Spallanzani 
acknowledges  that  he  could  not  procure  any  bird  fo  young, 
that  it  had  not  fome  ftones  in  its  gizzard  ; and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  to  rear  pigeons  and  turkeys  even  from  the  fhell, 
before  he  was  able  to  l'ucceed.  Birds,  fo  far  from  fwallow- 
ing  ftones  from  keennefs  of  appetite,  or  in  miftake  for  food, 
feek  out  and  feleCt  thofe  moil  fuitable  to  their  purpofe, 
which  are  almoft  all  bits  of  quartz,  of  an  equal  fize,  and  a 
roundifti  figure,  with  many  fmall  (harp  angles. 

Large  birds,  as  the  Jlruthious  kind,  the  bujlard,  See.  are 
in  the  habit  of  fwallowing  coins  and  pieces  of  metal,  which 
neceffarily  fuffer  a reduction  by  the  friCtion  to  which  they  are 
expofed  ; and  hence  his  arilen  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the 
ojirich  digefting  iron. 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  deciding,  that  the  extraneous 
bodies  found  in  the  gizzard  are  abfolutely  required  for  the 
perfeCt  divifion  of  the  food  ufed  by  thofe  birds  that  employ 
them.  In  further  proof  of  which  opinion  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  they  are  proportioned  in  quantity  to  the  degree 
of  mufcularity  poffeffed  by  the  ventricle,  and  the  nutritive 
quality  of  the  food  ; and  that  thofe  birds  which  have  thin 
ftomachs,  and  live  upon  animal  food,  never  defignedly  fwal- 
low  ftones,  or  other  indigeftible  fubftances. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  giz- 
zard in  the  living  body,  Reaumur  opened  feveral  fowls 
during  the  procefs  of  digeftion.  One  inftance  alone  fhewed 
any  motion  in  the  part,  which  confifted  in  alternate  con- 
tractions and  dilatations,  flowly  and  gradually  performed. 
Spallanzani  inftituted  fimilar  experiments  upon  feveral  birds, 
with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  feldom  able  to  deteCt  the  leaft 
motion  ; and  when  he  did  perceive  any,  it  was  irregular, 
partial,  and  indiftinCt.  This  he  attributed  to  the  violence 
committed  by  opening  the  animal’s  body,  which  no  doubt 
caufes  the  motions  to  be  lefs  ftrong  and  regular;  but  the 
gizzard’s  exhibiting  externally  fo  little  aCtion,  depends  upon 
the  difpofition  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  digaftric 
mufcle,  which  are  calculated,  not  for  performing  extenfive 
motions,  but  for  exerting  an  immenfe  concentrated  force 
upon  whatever  may  come  within  their  influence. 

The  moft  fatisfadtory,  as  well  as  convenient,  mode  of  ex- 
amining the  actions  of  the  living  gizzard  is,  to  provide  a 
very  lean,  young  bird,  which  has  thin  parietes  to  the  ab- 
domen. The  fide  of  the  belly  being  deprived  of  feathers, 
ail  the  motions  of  the  gizzard  can  be  both  felt  and  feen. 
We  have  thus  afeertained  them  to  confift  in  alternate  con- 
tractions of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  and  of  the  intermediate 
parts  of  the  ventricle.  When  the  mufcle  aCts,  its  figure  is 
not  perceptibly  changed,  but  it  feels  as  hard  as  a ftone  : 
upon  its  relaxation,  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle  urge  their 


contents  again  between  the  two  grinding  furlaces,  when  the 
mufcle  repeats  its  powerful  contraction,  by  which  the  fub- 
ftances  interpofed  are  fubmitted  to  a preffure  like  that  of  a 
vice,  accompanied  by  a flight  rolling  motion  of  the  furfaces 
upon  each  other.  Thefe  alternate  aCtions  fucceed  each 
other  very  flowly,  but  with  regularity. 

When  the  food  and  ftones  roll  under  the  preffure  of  the 
digaftric  mufcle,  a found  is  heard  exaCtly  like  what  is  pro^ 
duced  by  the  tide  coming  upon  a (here,  where  there  are 
many  loofe  ftones.  This  occurs  with  the  fame  intervals  of 
time,  alfo,  which  are  obferved  between  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide  ; and  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  body  of  the 
bird,  during  the  time  that  the  gizzard  is  in  aCtion,  the 
found  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  is  imitated  fo 
perfectly  in  loudnefs,  and  every  other  refpeCt,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  it  is  occafioned  by  any  other  caufe. 

During  the  time  that  the  food  is  undergoing  a very  mi- 
nute divifion,  in  the  manner  deferibed,  the  gaftric  juice  is 
diftilled  fiom  the  bulbus  glandulofus  in  greater  quantity 
than  ufual,  and  a more  intimate  mixture  is  formed  of  the 
digeftive  fluid  and  the  triturated  food,  than  could  be  accom- 
plilhed  under  any  other  circumftances  ; and  therefore  we 
may  look  upon  the  procefs  of  digeftion  in  graminivorous 
birds,  as  not  only  more  complicated,  but  more  perfeCt  tha» 
it  is  in  animals  in  general. 

Intejlines. 

Thefe  are  divided  in  birds,  as  in  other  animals,  into, 
great  and  fmall,  although  the  terms  are  not  very  appro- 
priate ; there  not  being  in  general  any  material  difference  in 
the  magnitude  of  each. 

The  fmall  intejlines  exceed  the  large  very  much  in  length  ; 
they  are  fituated  chiefly  in  the  anterior  and  right  fide  of  the 
abdomen,  where  they  are  ftrictly  confined  by  the  proceffes 
of  peritoneum,  which  form  the  air-cells.  The  convolutions 
of  the  inteftines  are  very  regular,  and  confift  in  fucceffive 
doublings  one  fliorter  than  another,  which  give  the  appear- 
ance, on  opening  the  abdomen,  of  a coil  of  rope,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  birds  which  have  the  fmall  inteftines  of  confiT 
derable  length.  This  effect  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the 
mefentery,  which  is  not  compofed  in  quite  the  fame  manner 
as  in  mammalia. 

The  diftin&ion  of  the  fmall  inteftines  into  duodenum,  je- 
junum, and  ilium,  is  at  all  times  to  a certain  degree  arbi- 
trary, and  is  ftill  lefs  allowable  in  birds.  The  only  portion 
which  deferves  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  the  tube, 
is  the  firft  coil ; which  afeends  on  the  right  fide  of  the  fto- 
mach, including  in  its  reflection  the  pancreas,  and  receives 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duCts. 

The  length  of  the  inteftines  is  determined  ufually  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the  bird  lives ; they 
are  longeft  in  the  graminivorous,  and  very  Ihort  in  the  acci- 
pitres.  Many  birds,  however,  which  ufe  a mixed  food,  or 
even  live  altogether  upon  filh,  have  the  fmall  inteftines  of 
great  length  ; this  is  the  cafe  with  the  heron,  and  feveral 
others.  The  whole  of  the  inteftines  of  the  cormorant,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parifian  anatomifts,  meafured  feven  feet  long  ; 
and  what  is  difficult  to  explain,  thofe  of  the  bvjlard  and  caf- 
fowary , although  large  and  graminivorous  birds,  were  only 
four  feet  in  length.  The  different  ojlriches  diffe&ed  by  the 
Academy,  varied  materially  with  refpeCt  to  the  length  of  the 
inteftinal  canal,  one  fubjeCt  meafuring  fiftyfeet,  another  forty- 
two,  a third  thirty-three,  and  a fourth  twenty-nine  feet. 

There  is  very  little  peculiar  to  be  noticed  in  the  ftruCture 
of  the  fmall  inteftines.  They  are,  as  in  other  animals,  co- 
vered externally  by  peritoneum,  have  two  layers  of  mufcular 
fibres,  and  their  internal  furface  is  furnifhed  with  thole  innu- 
merable fine  vafcular  proceffes  called  villi.  The  graminivo- 
rous 
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rous  birds  have  commonly  the  longed  villi  ; in  the  goo/e  and 
/wan  they  are  Angularly  beautiful,  floating  a confiderable 
way  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftine.  The  birds  of  prey,  and 
thofe  which  feed  on  fifh,  have  the  villi  in  general  fo  fmall  and 
inditlinft,  that  on  a flight  infpeftion,  the  inner  furface  of 
the  inteftine  appears  quite  fmooth.  The  owl,  however,  forms 
a remarkable  exception  to  this  obfcrvation  in  having  long  and 
pendulous  villi. 

The  vafcular  proceffes  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  of  the  oft  rich  do  not  poffefs  the  ufual  villous 
or  hair-like  form,  butconfift  of  very  thin  plates,  or  lamellae. 
Thefe  are  fliort,  with  the  edges  fomewhat  round,  and  placed 
.not  in  fucceffion,  but  alternately  one  with  refpeft  to  another, 
lo  that  each  lamella  Hands  oppoiite  to  the  interfpace  of  the 
two  adjoining,  by  which  means  the  furface  of  the  inteftine 
puts  on  very  exaftly  the  appearance  of  twilled  cloth.  The 
ftrufture  producing  this  effeft  cannot  be  feen  completely,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  without  a magnifying  glafs. 

We  have  not  obferved  in  birds  any  thing  analogous  to 
thofe  projections  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  fmall  inteftines, 
which  in  other  animals  are  called  valvule  connivcntes.  The 
Academicians,  however,  relate  that  they  found  in  the  lujlard 
the  inner  tunic  of  the  ilium  folded  longitudinally,  in  the 
manner  of  the  laft  ftomach  of  ruminating  animals,  and  that 
towards  the  extremity  of  this  inteftine  there  were  fome  tranf- 
verfe  wrinkles,  which  fupplied  the  place  of  the  valve  of  the 
colon. 

Throughout  the  tradt  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  we  have  dif- 
covered  feveral  clufters  of  mucous  glands : where  thefe  are 
Actuated,  the  internal  coat  appears  as  if  (lightly  ulcerated,  or 
not  unlike  a dyfenteric  inteftine,  inftead  of  that  regular 
dotted  figure  which  the  mucous  glands  commonly  exhibit  in 
mammalia. 

The  great  inteftines,  asthey  are  called,  bear  no  fort  of  pro- 
portion to  the  fmall,  in  point  of  length  : in  many  inftances, 
even  where  the  latter  are  of  confiderable  extent,  they  do  not 
exceed  a few  inches.  They  only  admit  of  divifion  into  two 
parts ; the  carnal  appendages,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
tube  urttil  it  terminates  at  the  anus.  The  firft  correfpond 
with  the  inteftinum  ccecum  of  mammalia ; and  the  other 
takes  the  place  of  the  colon  and  reftum  ; but  which  from, 
its  extreme  (hortnefs  and  direct  courfe  to  the  anus,  would 
appear  tb  deferve  only  the  name  of  redtum. 

The  ccecal  appendages  are  fubjedt  to  as  much  variety  as 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  ftrudture  of  birds.  Generally, 
they  are  two  in  number  ; in  which  cafe,  they  arife  rather  ab- 
ruptly from  oppoftte  (ides  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  about  the 
place  where  the  convolutions  ceafe,  and  the  inteftine  becomes 
ftraight. 

It  may  be  received  as  a general  rule,  to  which,  however, 
there  are  fome  ftriking  exceptions,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
cceca  is  in  proportion  to  the  mufcularity  of  the  ftomach  ; we 
accordingly  meet  with  this  organ  of  the  greateft  fize,  and 
the  ftrongelt  charadlers  in  the  galline  and  other  graminivo- 
rous birds,  from  which  it  will  be  found  moft  convenient  firft 
to  take  the  defcription. 

The  cceca  in  thefe  birds  commonly  afcend  for  fome  way 
quite  clofe  to  each  fide  of  the  inteftine,  from  which  they 
.arife  ; during  which  they  are  lefs  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
inteftinal  canal ; they  then  make  a (light  curve  outwards, 
and  become  fomewhat  enlarged,  and  towards  the  fuperior 
extremity  they  again  diminifh  before  their  termination  in  the 
cul  defac.  Thefe  parts  reach  up  in  the  abdomen  to  near  the 
liver,  and  often  make  a (light  curve  round  the  fpleen  ; they 
are  conne&ed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inteftine  between 
them,  and  alfo  retained  in  their  relative  fituation  in  the  ab- 
domen, by  refleftions  of  peritoneum,  of  which  fome  are  ana- 
logous to  the  mefo-colon  and  mefo-redfum,  and  other*  con- 


tribute to  the  formation  of  the  air-cells.  See  Plate  III.  iu 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  thofe  parts  in  the 
pintado,  or  guinea-hen  ; a the  laft  portion  of  the  fmall  inteftine 
placed  between  the  two  cceca,  b b the  cceca,  c the  re&uin,  ddd 
the  peritoneum  connecting  thofe  parts,  e a procefs  of  perito- 
neum palling  acrofs  from  the  top  of  one  ccecum  to  another. 
If  the  coeca  be  (lit  open,  it  is  found  that  they  communicate 
with  the  reCtum  by  an  aperture  which  is  fmaller  than  their 
own  cavity  at  the  place  ; and  confequently,  any  fubftance 
will  pafs  with  difficulty  into  them  from  the  other  inteftines, 
and  likewife  be  obftrufted  in  its  return. 

Juft  within  the  entrance  of  each  ccecum,  there  is  a cluf- 
ter  cd  mucous  glands,  which  appear  like  two  fpots  of  ulcera- 
tion. Thefe  are  particularly ufeful  in  this  fituation  to  fmootk 
the  paffage of  fubftances  in  and  out  of  the  cceca. 

The  contracted  parts  of  the  caeca  are  in  fome  degree  vil- 
lous on  the  inner  furface,  and  refemble  in  ftrudture  the  reft, 
of  the  inteftinal  canal ; but  the  dilated  parts  are  deprived  of 
villi,  poffefs  very  little  vafcularity,  appear  to  have  few,  if  any, 
mufcular  fibres,  are  without  mucous  glands,  and  are  little 
better  than  fimple  membranous  tubes.  Thefe  parts  contain 
the  exuviae  of  the  food. 

All  the  ufes  which  the  cceca  ferve  to  animals  are  certainly 
not  yet  known  ; and  the  functions  of  thefe  organs  in  birds 
are  amongft  the  leaft  underftood.  The  magnitude  of  their 
cceca  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  neceffity 
for  fuch  refervoirs ; often,  where  they  might  be  expedted 
large,  they  are  fmall,  or  abfent  altogether,  and  fometimes, 
where  the  nature-  of  the  food  would  not  feem  to  need  thefe 
repoiltories,  they  are  of  confiderable  fize.  With  the  view  of 
determining  their  ufes,  they  were  removed  from  the  living 
hen,  and  the  confequence  isfaid  to  have  been,  that  the  ani- 
mal would  not  admit  any  food  from  the  crop  into  the  giz- 
zard, from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  thefe  organs 
ferve  other  and  more  important  purpofes  in  the  animal 
economy,  than  mere  refervoirs  of  excrement ; that,  how- 
ever, they  are  employed  as  a fort  of  temporary  fewers,  to 
receive  the  undigefted  parts  of  the  food,  is  obvioufly  true  ; 
and  that  in  doing  fo,  they  anfwer  an  ufeful  purpofe,  appears 
to.be  proved,  in  defpite  of  many  exceptions,  by  the  more 
numerous  inftances  of  their  bearing  a decided  relation  to  the 
digeftive  organs,  and  the  quality  of  the  food. 

The  fame  ftrudture  which  has  been  deferibed  in  the  guinea 
hen , or  pintado , is  to  be  found  with  little  variation  in  all 
the  gallinte  except  the  pigeon,  and  in  the  herbivorous  anferes% 
fuch  as  the  f<wan,  goofe,  &c. 

Daudin  deferibes  the  cceca  of  the  heath-coch  ( tetrao  uro- 
gallus),  and  of  the  white  grous  [tetrao  lag  op  us),  as  grooved  or 
fluted  longitudinally. 

The  coeca  of  the  ojlrich  are  different  from  thofe  of  other 
birds  ; they  are  large  where  they  commence,  and  diminifli 
gradually  towards  their  termination  ; they  fuffer  many  con- 
volutions in  confequence  of  a longitudinal  band  upon  the 
pofterior  fide,  which  is  only  two-thirds  of  their  length  ; they 
are  facculated,  or  divided  into  loculi,  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  by  means  of  a valvular  projedtion  of  the  internal 
coat,  which  winds  in  a fpiral  manner,  fimilar  to  the  valve  of 
the  coecum  in  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  mammalia,  or  the  ray 
and  foarli  kind  amongft  fifli. 

The  fpiral  lamina  is  about  five  lines  in  breadth,  but  be- 
comes fomewhat  lefs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  cceca. 
This  lamellated  ftrudture  is  continued  for  fome  way  into  the* 
other  great  inteftine,  and  even  into  the  fmall  inteftines ; not  * 
however,  as  one  fpiral  valve,  but  in  feveral  tranfverfe  pro. 
jedtions,  w'hich  have  a femilunar  figure,  and  are  placed  alter- 
nately, fo  that  one  lamella  is  received  between  two  others, 
in  the  manner  of  the  denticuli  of  the  bivalve  (hells.  Plate 
III.  Jig-  4.  is  a portion  of  the  firft  part  of  the  great  inteftine 
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or  colon  of  the  ojlrich,  reprefented  of  the  natural  fize  and  cut 
acrofs  to  ffiew  the  femicircular  lamina  on  the  infide. 

The  effeft  of  this  {fracture  is  obvioufly  the  retention  of 
the  excrementitious  part  of  the  food  for  a longer  time  in 
the  cceca ; which  is  accomplifhed  in  other  inftances  by 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  aperture  through  which  thefe  parts 
communicate  with  the  other  inteftines.  This  organ  is  not 
fimilar  in  the  other  Jlruthious  birds.  According  to  the 
Parifian  diffeftors,  the  cajfowary  is  not  provided  with  any 
ccecum.  In  the  cajfowary,  or  (with  more  propriety)  ojlrich , 
of  New  Holland,  we  have  found  two  ccecal  appendages, 
which  opened  into  the  reftum  by  orifices  not  much  larger 
than  pin-holes.  The  internal  furfaces  had  none  of  the  la- 
minae, or  valvular  projedlions,  but  were  furni fired  with  fine 
vafcular  flocculi,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fmall  inteftines  of 
the  ojlrich  ; with  this  difference,  that  in  the  New  Holland 
bird,  they  are  placed  longitudinally,  and  are  more  loofe  and 
pendulous,  looking  fomewhat  like  lacerated  portions  or 
flireds  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftine. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  birds  the  coecal  appen- 
dages are  too  fmall  to  ferve  any  purpofe,  and  appear  only 
as  ufelefs  imitations  of  the  ftrufture  deferibed  in  th e gramini- 
vorous kinds.  Many,  that  live  on  a mixed  food,  and  whofe 
ftomachs  are  of  an  intermediate  ftrength,  amongft  the  larger 
pa  [feres,  the  pica  of  Linnaeus,  the  grallce,  and  the  anftres , 
have  two  cceca  meafuring  in  length  ufually  about  twice  or 
thrice  the  width  of  the  inteftine  from  which  they  take  their 
origin.  See  Plate  III  .Jig.  5.  which  exhibits  thefe  parts  in 
the  gull.  Coeca  of  this  fize  have  hardly  any  cavity,  and 
feldom  receive  any  of  the  contents  of  the  other  inteftines  ; in 
the  fmall  pajjeres,  which  feed  upon  feeds,  as  the  J'parrow 
and  Jinch  tribes,  the  coeca  bear  a Hill  lefs  proportion  to  the 
lize  of  the  reft  of  the  inteftinal  canal ; fee  Jig.  6.  of  Plate 
III.  in  which  the  coeca  are  reprefented  as  they  are  commonly 
found  in  thofe  birds. 

In  the  pigeon  the  ccecal  proceffes  are  fo  fmall,  that  they 
Heaped  the  notice  of  fo  accurate  an  anatomift  as  Severinus, 
who  deferibed  the  pigeon  as  wantingthem  altogether.  Fig.  7. 
of  Plate  III.  exhibits  their  appearance  in  the  dove. 

The  carnivorous  birds  of  all  others  have  the  cceca  of  the 
fmalleft  dimenfions ; fo  much  fo,  in  many  inftances,  that 
their  exiftence  has  been  often  denied.  Fig.  8.  of  Plate  III. 
is  copied  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  ; 
it  fiiews  the  flight  dilatation  which  was  found  in  the  laid 
buzzard  ffalco  haliatus,  Linn. ) in  place  of  the  ccecal  pro- 
ceffes. On  the  internal  fide,  however,  this  enlargement  was 
furnifhed  with  a valvular  membrane,  by  which  a pouch  was 
formed  on  each  fide. 

The  owl  appears  a very  remarkable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon ftrufture  ol  the  accipitres,  which  refpeft  to  the  formation 
of  the  coeca,  which  both  in  figure  and  magnitude  are  fimilar 
to  thofe  parts  in  the  galline.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  Angularity,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed  neceffary  to  receive  the 
jndigeihble  parts  of  the  animals,  which  this. bird  fwaflows 
entire.. 

Some  of  the  pifeivorous  birds,  as  the  heron,  8cc.  have  only 
one  ccecal  procefs  ; it  is  very  fhort,  and  in  the  heron  termi- 
nates in  a pointed  manner.  See  Plate  III  .Jig.  9. 

There  are  inftances  of  the  ccecal  appendages  being  alto-, 
gether  wanting.  They  have  not  been  found  in  the  cajfo- 
wary, the  cormorant  the  bittern  {ardea.Jlellaris) , the  parrot, 
and  the  wood-pecker. 

That  portion  of  tlnf  inteftinal  canal  which  correfponds  to 
the  colon  and  reftum  of  mammalia,  as  already  obferved,  is 
very  fhort  in  birds.  In  its  external  charafters,  it  refembles 
the  reft  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  of  which  it  appears  to  txe 
Amply  the  continuation.  The  internal  furface  is  provided 
with  villi,  which,  however,  are  not  fo  long  and  delicate  as 


thofe  of  the  fmall  inteftines.  They  are  rather  very  minute- 
eminences  than  villous  proceffes,  efpecially  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  reft um,  at  which  place  they  often  affume  a 
decided  granular  appearance.  The  inner  furface  of  the  rec- 
tum in  the  New  Holland  ojlrich,  however,  prefents  an  excep-- 
tion  to  this  obfervation  ; it  is  covered  with  Ane  and  truly 
hair-like  proceffes ; in  this  bird  alfo  the  internal  coat  of  the 
great  inteftine  is  flightly  folded  or  wrinkled  tranfverfely,  in. 
a manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  valvula;  conniventes  of  the 
fmall  inteftines  of  the  human  fubjeft. 

The  termination  of  the  reftum  in  birds  is  very  ufually 
called  the  cloaca,  on  account  of  its  receiving,  as  a common 
fink  or  fewer,  both  the  excrements  of  the  inteftines  and  the 
urine.  There  is  at  this  place  a dilatation  of  the  gut,  which 
is  often  only  a flight  and  gradual  enlargement  juft  within  the  - 
margin  of  the  anus ; but  fometimes  it  fwells  out  fuddenly 
into  a pouch  or  fack.  A remarkable  example  of  which  oc- 
curs in  the  parrot ; fee  Plate  IV.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds ... 
Jig.  1.  a the  reftum,  b the  pouch. 

The  cloaca  of  the  bujlard  has  been  found  large  enough- 
to  contain  an  egg.  It  is  of  an  oval  form;  it  is  fituated; 
about  an  inch  from  the  anus,  and  the  reftum  again  expe- 
riences a contraftion  previous  to  its  termination  in  the  vent. 
See  jig.  2.  of  Plate  IV.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds  ; a,  the  rec- . 
turn  before  it  enters  the  pouch  ; bb,  the  pouch  laid  open  to 
expofe  its  interior  ; c,  the  contraftion  within  the  anus. 

In  the  ojlrich,  this  dilatation  is  of  great  fize;  being  capa-- 
ble  of  receiving  one’s  two  Alls,  according  to  the  report  both  . 
of  the  anatomifts  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  Mr.  War- 
ren, who  publifhed  a diffeftion  of  this  bird,  in  the  Philofo- . 
phical  Tranfaftions,  fee  N°  394,  p.  1 13. 

The  ufe  which  the  anal  pouch  anfwers  is  almoft  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned,  which  is  that  of  a temporary  accom-. 
modation  to  the  excrements  of  the  bird,  by  which  their  ejec- 
tion is  rendered  lef$  frequent.. 

The  cloaca  . is  furniftied  with  fomewhat  {Longer  mufcular- 
Abres  than  the  reft  of  the  inteftine,  and  is  invefted  with  a re-- 
fleftion  of  cuticle,  which  in  the  larger  birds  is  very  palpable, 
Connefted  with  the  cloaca,  there  is  a bag,  or  purfe,  which, 
taking  the  name  of  the  anatomift  who  Aril  deferibed  it,  is 
called  burfa  Fabricii. 

The  purfe  of  Fabricius  is  ufually  of  an  oval  or  round  - 
Agure,  depreffed.  on  the  anterior  and  pofterior  fides,  and- 
thence  always  appearing  empty.  It  is  furniftied  with  a nar- 
row procefs,  or  neck,  which  is  moil  contracted  about  its- 
middle.  Its  Atuation  is  on  the  back,  part  of  the  cloaca,  to 
which  it  is  clofely.  connefted,  being  inciofed  in  the  fame  re- 
ft.eftion  of  peritoneum  which  envelopes  the  reftum.  When 
the  peritoneum  is  diffefted  off,  it  is  found  to  be  a diftinft  bag  • 
or  fack,  united  only  to  the  reftum  by  means  of  its  neck, 
which  palling  obliquely  in  the  coats  of  the  cloaca,  opens 
into  the  inteftine  by  a flit-lhaped  aperture.  The,  internal  > 
coat  of  the  cloaca  projefts  over  the  opening  like  a pent- 
houfe,  and  performs  the  office  of  a valve,  readily  allowing  - 
the  contents  of  the  bag  to  pafs  out,  but  Handing  in  the  way 
of  any  regurgitation  from  the  inteftine.  See  Plate  IV.  of, 
fg.  2.  and  the  purfe  of  Fabricius  in  the  bujlard  which  is  of 
an  oblong  ftiape  in  this  bird  ; e,  the  Hit  by  which  it  commu-. 
nicates  with  the  cloaca. 

The  Aze  of  this  bag  is  in  general  fairly  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  bird  in  which  it  is  found.  In  the  bujlard  it  has 
been  ftated  to  be  two  ipches  long ; in  the  gcofe,  it  meafures 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth ; and  in  the  fparrow,  it  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  half  as  broad. 

The  external  Ade  of  the  burfa  is  fmooth  and  equal,  but. 
the  internal  part  is  thrown  into  deep  rugae.  The  folds  are 
difpofed  in  an  arborefeent  form,  and  branch  off  with  great 
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regularity  from  a Hem  which  is  lodged  in  the  neck  of  the 
bag.  See  Plate  IV.  fig.  3.  in  which  the  purfe  of  the  goofe 
is  delineated,  with  its  cavity  laid  open,  to  exhibit  the  folds 
upon  the  inner  furface. 

When  more  clofely  examined,  the  ftru&ure  of  this  part  is 
very  curious.  Under  the  peritoneal  covering,  it  is  furrounded 
by  a very  delicate  expanfion  of  mufcle,  the  fibres  of  which 
take  a tranfverfe  dire&ion.  The  internal  tunic  of  the 
purfe  is  made  of  a thin  pellucid  membrane,  and  the  folds 
which  have  been  defcribed,  confift  entirely  of  glandular  bo- 
dies, which  are  too  minute  to  be  diftingui fired  with  the  naked 
eye.  By  employing  a lens  of  common  magnifying  powers,  we 
have  discovered  them  to  bear  a great  refemblance  to  the  gaf- 
tric  glands,  being,  like  them,  little  cylinders,  which  are  per- 
forated at  one  extremity  to  give  paffage  to  their  fecreted 
fluid  ; indeed,  the  only  difference  which  appears  between 
them,  is,  that  the  glands  of  the  purfe  are  fhorter,  being  fo 
much  compreffed  in  fome  inflances,  that  they  are  nearly  of 
an  annular  form.  Fig.  4.  of  Plate  IV.  exhibits  a portion 
-of  the  burfa  of  the  goofe,  highly  magnified  ; a,  a,  the  glands 
compofing  the  folds ; b,  b,  the  fpaces  left  between  the 
folds,  which  confift  only  of  the  tunics  of  the  purfe. 

The  fluid  produced  by  thefe  glands,  and  of  which  the 
purfe  always  contains  a greater  or  lefs  quantity,  appears  to 
differ  in  no  refperit  from  common  mucus.  The  neceflity, 
however,  for  fo  ample  a fupply  of  mucus,  as  thefe  glands 
are  capable  of  furnifhing,  does  not  feem  very  plain,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  purfe  of  Fabricius  is 
not  met  with  in  all  birds.  Amongft  others,  the  parrot  is 
without  it,  as  appears  by  fig.  1.  of  Plate  IV.  in  the  Anato- 
my of  Birds;  and  yet  the  parrot  has  a very  large  cloaca,  and 
might  thence  be  fuppofed  to  need  this  glandular  apparatus, 
even  more  than  many  birds,  admitting  its  ufe  to  be  the  fe- 
cretion  of  a mucous  fluid,  to  fheath  the  cloaca  againfl  the 
acrimony  of  the  excrement  and  urine. 

Although  the  functions  of  the  purfe  of  Fabricius  cannot 
be  dated  with  certainty,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  are 
not  unimportant,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  organization,  and 
its  being  fo  rarely  wanting.  There  are  a number  of  black 
points  to  be  feen  within  the  anus  of  the  parrot , which  ap- 
pear like  the  orifices  of  mucous  glands  : may  not  thefe  fu- 
perfede  the  neceffity  of  the  purfe  in  this  bird  ? 

The  excrements  of  birds  have  been  afcertained  by  Vauque- 
lin  and  others,  to  poffefs  an-  acid.  This  is  increafed  by  fer- 
mentation, into  which  feculent  matters  rapidly  tend,  and  as 
it>  proceeds,  the  acid  gives  place  to  ammonia,  which  is 
evolved,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  in  great  abundance. 
The  dungof  the  pigeon  is  found  to  contain  an  acid  of  a pecu- 
liar kind,  which  is  increafed  by  the  mixture  of  the  fseces 
with  water.  It  is  from  its  chemical  properties  that  the  dung 
of  pigeons  becomes  fo  ferviceable  as  a manure,  and  that  it  is 
employed  in  the  procefs  of  fome  manufactures,  and  for  do- 
meilic  purpofes,  fuch  as  cleanfing  clothes,  &c. 

Vauquelin  has  alfo  analyfed  the  fixed  parts  of  the  excre- 
ments of  fowls,  which  being  compared  with  thofeof  the  food, 
afforded  fome  very  fingular  and  important  refults. 

For  this  purpofe  Ire  fed  a ben  for  ten  days  upon  oats,  of 
which  fhe  confumed  during  that  time  1 1,1 1 1,843  gr£hns  troy 
weight ; thefe  contained 

136,509  grains  of  phofphate  of  lime, 
219,548  filica, 

356,057. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ten  days  the  hen  laid  four  eggs  ; 
the  fhells  of  which  yielded  98,776  grains  of  phofphate  of 
lime,  and  453,41 7 grains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  whole 


quantity  of  excrement  eje&ed  during  the  ten  days  contained 
175,529  grains  of  phofphate  of  lime,  58,494  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  185,266  grains  of  iilica.  The  amount, 
therefore,  of  the  fixed  parts  difcharged  from  the  fyflem  dur- 
ing this  period  were  as  follows : 

274>3°5  grains  of  phofphate  of  lime, 
511,911  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
185,266  filica. 

Given  out  971,482 

Taken  in  356,05  7, 

Surplus  615,425- 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  parted1' 
with  by  the  fyftem  during  ten  days,  exceeded  the  quantity 
taken  in  by  615,425  grains. 

The  amount  of  the  filica  received  was  219,548  grains. 

The  quantity  given  out  was  only  185,266  grains, 

Deficient  34,282  grains. 

Confequently  there  difappeared,  during  ten  days,  34,282 
grains  of  filica. 

The  quantity  of  phofphate  of  lime- 

taken  in  was  ...  136*509  grains, 

That  given  out  was  - - 274,305  grains. 


There  muff  have  been  formed, 
no  lefs  than  137,796  grains  of  phi 
51 1,91 1 grains  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It  may  thence  be 
prefumed,  that  lime  (and  perhaps  phofphorus)  is  not  a Am- 
ple fubftance,  but  compounded  of  ingredients  which  exit!  in 
oats,  water,  and  air,  which  were  the  only  matters  that  could 
be  introduced  into  the  body  of  this  fowl;  as  a quantity  of  fili- 
ca. had  difappeared,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  it  had  contri- 
buted to  the  formation  of  the  additional  products  ; but  if  fo, 
it  mull  have  entered  into  combination  with  a great  quantity 
of  fome  other  fubftance.  See  Alinal.  de  Chim.  xxix.  16. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
ableft  chemift  of  the  age,  they  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  af- 
fented  to  without  being  repeated  under  every  circumftance 
which  could  lead  to  the  detection  of  any  error  that  might 
poffibly  arife.  0 

This  is  not  only  neceflary  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  the  refults,  which  could  only  be  produced  by 
a creative  power  in  the  affimilating  organs  of  the  animal ; 
but  from  other  analogous  experiments  yielding  refults  of  a 
contrary  kind.  Dr.  Fordyce,  for  ir.ftance,  found  that  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  calcareous  matter  was  required  by  birds 
during  the  period  of  laying  ; and  if  the  bird  was  deprived  of 
this,  the  fhell  never  was  formed,  and  the  bird  frequently- 
died  from  the  eggs  not  coming  properly  forward.  The  me- 
thod he  adopted  to  prove  this  was  funple  and  fatisfadftory : 
he  took  a number  of  canary  birds,  when  about  to  lay ; fome 
he  inclofed,  fo  that  they  could  have  no  accefs  to  any  cal- 
careous matter ; and  to  others  he  gave  a piece  of  old  mortar, 
which  they  fwallowed  with  avidity,  and  they  laid  their  eggs 
as  ufual ; whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  birds  he  had  not 
furnifhed  with  the  mortar  were  unable  to  produce  egp-s, 
and  in  feveral  inftances  died.  See  Fordyce  on  Digeftion, 
p.  25  & 26. 


137,796 

by  digeftion  in  this  fowl, 
'fphate  of  lime,  as  well 


Liver. 

This  vifeus  is  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  common 
cavity  of  birds.  Its  form,  as  in  other  animals,  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  fhape  of  the  parts  which  are  immediately  ad* 
jacent.  The  left  fide  lies  on  the  ftomach,  the  right  covers 
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the  inteftines,  and  the  apes  o£  the  heart  is  accommodated  in 
the  middle,  and  wherever  the  liver  comes  into  contact  with 
■ thefe  parts,  it  receives  in  a degree  an  imprefiion  of  their  form. 

Vic  d’Azir,  in  his  great  iyftem  of  anatomy,  fays,  that 
the  liver  of  birds  is  divided  into  only  two  lobes  ; and  Cuvier 
has  repeated  the  affertion  in  his  Tableau  Elementaire  de 
1’Hiftoire  Naturelle.  The  obfervation,  neverthelefs,  is  not 
in  all  cafes  ftriftly  true.  In  many  birds  there  is  a third  lobe, 
fituated  at  the  back  of  the  liver,  between  the  right  and  left 
lobes : this  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  lobulus  fpigelii  of 
• the  human  fubjeft,  both  from  its  moil  ufual  figure,  and  from 
its  pofition.  See  Plate  IV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  5. 
reprefents  the  liver,  &c.  of  the  goofe  reviewed  on  the  pofte- 
rior  or  reverfe  fide  ; a the  right  lobe  reaching  lower  down 
than  the  other,  and  exhibiting  impreffions  correfponding  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  inteftines ; b the  left  lobe,  with  two 
prominent  parts,  and  a depreffion  extending  along  the  lobe 
-between  them ; c the  third,  or  intermediate  lobe.  In  the 
common  fowl,  the  left  lobe  is  cleft  on  the  anterior  part  fo 
deeply  as  almoft  to  form  two  lobes  on  the  left  fide.  The 
French  academicians  allow  three  lobes  to  the  liver  of  the 
. cormorant ; they  are  all  very  fmall.  A third  lobe  has  been 
deferibed  alfo  in  the  pigeon  by  Borrichius,  and  in  the  fwan 
by  Bartholine.  The  liver  of  the  of  rich  confifts  of  four  im- 
perfect lobes. 

There  is  confiderable  variety  in  the  fhape  and  relative  fize 
.of  the  two  principal  lobes  ; generally  the  right  lobe  much 
.exceeds  the  other  in  bulk,  and  is  fomewhat  longer.  This 
character  of  the  lobes  is  to  be  feen  in  the  liver  of  the  goofe, 
Plate  IV.  Jig.  5.  but  is  more  remarkable  in  the  caffowary, 
and  even  Hill  more  fo  in  the  bujlard,  in  which  the  right 
lobe  defeends  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly ; both  lobes  are 
fhort  in  the  eagle,  the  Indian  cock,  the  parrot,  the  owl,  and 
many  others ; and  in  the  eagle  the  left  lobe  has  the  greater 
Bulk. 

The  two  lobes  are  nearly  of  equal  fize  in  the  heron  kind, 
and  both  long-fiiaped.  However  much  the  livers  of  birds 
may  differ  in  external  forms,  the  internal  ftrufture  is  the 
fame  in  all  cafes,  as  we  have  proved  by  numerous  obferva- 
.tions.  The  fecretory  veffel  is  produced  from  the  veins  of 
the  neighbouring  vifeera,  as  in  mammalia,  and  after  entering 
the  liver  by  the  depreffion  or  fiffure  on  the  lower  furface, 
which  correfponds  to  the  porta  or^ato  of  the  human  liver, 
it  is  diftributed  throughout  the  fubftance  of  the  organ,  and 
terminates  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vena  porta,  i.  e.  in  fine 
radii,  or  penicilli  towards  the  furface  of  the  liver. 

As  there  is  no  mufcular  feptum  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  of  birds,  their  liver  has  not  the  advantage  of  that 
mode  of  connection,  which  is  called  in  mammalia  the  coronary 
ligament : it  is  however  amply  fupplied  by  the  duplicature 
of  peritoneum,  which  correfponds  to  the  falciform  ligament  ; 
this  procefs  divides  the  two  principal  lobes,  palling  deeply 
between  them  ; it  is  connected  to  the  peritoneum,  which 
forms  the  air  cells,  in  the  fides  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen, 
is  incorporated  with  the  pericardium,  and  joins  the  fiernum 
.end  the  linea  alba  on  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  then 
becomes  refleCIed  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cavity,  which 
is  thus  divided  almoft  for  its  whole  extent,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  mediaftinum  divides  the  thorax  in  mammalia.  The 
^extended  attachment,  which  is  in  this  way  procured  for  the 
liver,  renders  this  vifeus  more  fteady  in  its  fituation  than  it  is 
in  other  animals,  which  birds  require  on  account  of  the  rapid 
and  violent  motions  of  their  bodies  during  the  aft  of  flying. 
As  the  falciform  ligament  goes  on  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
cavity,  the  margin  which  forms  the  round  ligament  is  ne- 
4S«ffarily  wanting,  but  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein 


may  be  traced  running  between  the  dupneature  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  gall-bag,  or  refervoir  of  the  fecreted  fluid  of  the  liver, 
in  almoft  every  inftance  where  it  exifts,  is  fituated  upon  the 
lower  furface  of  the  right  lobe,  fomewhat  nearer  its  central 
than  its  external  edge.  It  is  commonly  received  into  a flight 
depreffion  of  the  liver,  fo  that  about  one-half  of  the  bag  is 
brought  into  contact  with  that  vifeus,  nothing  being  inter- 
pofed  between  them  but  the  connefting  cellular  fubftance. 
The  furface  of  attachment  is  occafionally  lefs  extenfive ; 
thus  in  the  eagle,  bujlard,  and  cormorant,  the  bag  ftands  out 
from  the  liver  being  only  united  to  it  by  one  end. 

The  form  of  this  bag  is  commonly  that  of  an  egg,  or  a 
globe,  or  often  fomething  between  thefe  two  figures.  In  a 
few  inilances.it  is  elongated,  as  in  the  bujlard  and  caffowary  ; 
it  meafured  in  the  latter  bird  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  al- 
though it  is  feven  inches  in  length. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  gall-bag  appears  to  differ  in  no  refpeft 
from  that  deferibed  in  mammalia;  its  coats  difeover  no  trace 
of  mufcular  fibres,  and  its  internal  furface  exhibits  the  fame 
kind  of  reticulation  or  net-work  which  is  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  the  human  fubjeft.  See  Plate  IV.  and  fg.  5.  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds  ; the  letter  d indicates  the  gall-bag  of 
the  goofe  viewed  particularly  in  its  natural  pofition  ; the  re- 
ticulated ftrufture  is  vifible  on  the  outfide,  but  to  bring  it 
more  perfeftly  into  view  the  cavity  is  expofed  by  the  remo- 
val of  a portion  of  the  bag. 

The  bile  does  not  flow  into  the  gall-bag  by  regurgitation 
from  the  common  duft,  but  is  conveyed  direftly  thither  by 
means  of  a particular  tube  defigned  for  that  purpofe.  This 
duft  arifes  from  the  right  lobe,  paffes  on  the  fide  of  the  bag, 
which  is  in  contaft  with  the  liver,  then  becomes  involved  in 
the  coats  of  the  cyft,  which  it  perforates  about  the  diftance 
of  one-third  from  the  pofterior  end. 

The  orifice  by  which  the  duft  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bag,  is  very  fmall,  and  is  furrounded  by  a fmooth  projeftion 
of  the  inner  membrane,  which  added  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
duft,  affords  the  efteft  of  a valve,  and  entirely  prevents  any 
return  of  the  fluid  upon  the  liver ; for  the  more  the  cyft  is 
diftended,  the  more  preffure  will  be  laid  upon  the  duft,  in 
its  paffage. 

It  would  feem  that  the  cyfto-hepatic  duft  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  fame  way  in  all  birds,  where  it  exifts,  but  the  prefent 
defeription  is  taken  from  the  goofe.  See  Plate  IV.  andyfg-.  5. 
in  which  e points  out  the  termination  of  the  duft  in  the  gall- 
bag,  upon  the  papilla  above-mentioned,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
duft  alfo  is  to  be  indiftinftly  feen  behind  the  tunics  of  the 
cyft. 

The  duffs  which  carry  the  bile  to  the  inteftines,  are  two  in 
number,  the  hepatic  and  the  cyftic.  The  firft  arifes  by  two 
branches,  generally  from  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver, 
and  while  within  the  fiffure  or  portae  of  the  liver,  they  unite  to 
form  the  trunk  which  proceeds  to  its  infertion  in  the  inteftine, 
and  ufually  croffes  the  duft  of  the  gall-bag  in  its  way  thither. 

The  cyjlic  duff  comes  forth  abruptly  from  the  moft  pofte- 
rior part  of  the  gall-bag,  which  is  not  prolonged  into  a neck, 
as  in  other  animals.  The  duft  makes  a turn  round  the  end 
of  the  bag,  along  the  fide  of  which  it  then  proceeds  fo 
clofely  applied,  that  upon  a flight  examination  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  commence  from  that  part,  or  even  from  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  cyft. 

The  cyftic  and  hepatic  drifts  never  unite  to  form  the 
duftus  communis,  as  in  many  animals ; but  proceed  di- 
ftinftly  to  the  inteftine,  into  which  they  always  enter  fepa- 
rately ; fometiraes  very  near  each  other,  and  at  others  re- 
moved to  a little  diftance.  Two  hepatic  dufts  have  been 
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found  in  the  Indian  coch  or  curnjfow,  which  alfo  had  a dif- 
tinft  infertion  in  the  inteitine. 

The  part  of  the  inteftines  where  the  biliary  dufts  pene- 
trate, is  commonly  at  the  concluilon  of  the  firft.  doubling 
or  convolution,  which  occurs  after  the  origin  of  the  inteftine 
from  the  ftomach  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  might  be  faid  to 
be  at  the  termination  of  the  duodenum.  The  bile  duft  of 
the  of  rich  is  very  large  and  enters  the  inteftine  near  the 
ftomach. 

As  in  mammalia,  the  paffage  of  the  dufts  through  the 
coats, of  the  duodenum  is  fomewhat  oblique,  and  they  open 
upon  a papilla  or  prominence  of  the  internal  coat,  thus 
gaining  the  effeft  of  a valve,  and  preventing  the  regurgitation 
of  their  fluid.  In  addition  to  which,  the  bujiard  is  defended 
as  having  a fold  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  inteftine  projeft- 
rng  over  the  orifices  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dufts. 

Plate  IV.  and Jig.  5.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds , exhibits  the 
origin,  courfe,  and  termination  of  the  biliary  duffs  in  the 
gooj'e  ; f the  hepatic  duft,  formed  of  two  branches  in  the  fif- 
fure  of  the  liver  : g the  origin  of  the  cyftic  duft  from  the 
end  of  the  bag,  appearing  internally  like  a puckered 
bole  ; h its  courfe  behind  the  hepatic  duft,  beyond  which 
it  terminates  in  the  inteftine  ; i i the  firil  convolution  of  the 
inteftine ; k the  portion  from  which  the  gizzard  has  been 
cut  away  ; / the  commencement  of  the  fecond  fold  of  the 
inteftines,  or  the  beginning  of  the  jejunum. 

Both  the  cyftic  and  hepatic  dufts  of  the  gall  become 
{lightly  enlarged  juft  at  their  infertion  in  the  inteftine,  which 
is  produced  not  fo  much  from  a dilatation  of  their  cavity  as 
a thickening  of  their  coats.  The  more  minute  ftrufture  and 
the  funftions  of  the  bile  ducts  are  in  every  refpeft  analogous 
moft  probably  to  thofe  of  the  fame  parts  in  other  animals. 
A very  curious  obiervation  has  been  made  011  this  iubjeft  by 
Borrichius,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  He  opened  a 
pigeon  while  yet  alive,  and  difeovered  in  the  hepatic  duft  a 
pulfatory  motion,  by  which  it  was  alternately  diftended  and 
emptied  of  its  contents,  the  intervals  between  each  contrac- 
tion were  fomewhat  longer  than  they  occur  between  the 
fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart.  If  this  had  been  related 
by  a lefs  accurate  anatomift  than  Borrichius,  one  would  be 
led  to  fufpeft  that  a blood-veffel  had  been  millaken  for  the 
biliary  duft  ; but  he  watched  the  moment  that  the  aftion  of 
the  heart  fubfided,  and  ftill  the  duft  was  alternately  emptied 
and  diftended  with  a green  fluid  as  before. 

The  gall-bag  is  occafionally  wanting  in  birds,  and  it  fiiould 
be  remarked,  that  this  irregularity  is  not  governed  by  any 
general  rules  of  ftrufture,  as  two  fpecies  which  agree  in  every 
other  refpeft,  are  obferved  to  differ  in  this ; nay,  according 
to  the  French  academicians,  the  gall-bag  is  not  conftantly 
found  even  amongft  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  thus 
in  diffefting  fix  demoifelles  of  Numidia  ( ardea  virgo ),  it  was 
abfent  in  two  of  them,  and  the  others  had  it  very  fmall. 
Amongft  ten  pintados , alfo,  they  only  met  with  the  gall- 
bag  twice,  and  differing  very  much  both  in  fize  and  fnape  ; 
and  in  thefe  inftances  where  the  bag  was  abfent  the  hepatic 
duft  was  found  very  large. 

The  fpecies  known  to  be  deprived  of  the  gall-bag,  are  the 
cfrich,  the  parrot , the  pigeon , the  bittern , the  crane , and  the 
cuclo-zv  ; in  fome  of  thefe,  dilatations  of  the  duftshave  been 
obferved  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  fupply  in  a degree  the 
office  of  the  gall-bag,  which  appears  from  this,  as  well  as 
other  circumftances,  to  be  fimply  a refervoir  for  the  bile,  and 
not  an  organ  for  working  any  change  in  the  properties  of 
that  fluid.  Being,  therefore,  a convenient,  rather  than  a 
neceffary  ftrufture,  its  abfence  need  not  be  expefted  to  be 
marked  with  any  clear  relation  to  the  other  funftions  of  the 
animal  economy. 


No  experiments  have  yet  been  inftituted  with  the  defign 
of  procuring  a chemical  analyfls  of  the  bile  of  birds  ; it  is 
moft  probable,  however,  that  thefe  would  difeover  nothing 
peculiar,  as  in  fenfible  properties,  fuch  as  colour,  tafte,  &c. 
it  perfeftly  refembles  the  bile  of  mammalia. 

The  Pancreas 

Confifts  cf  two  diftinft  glands,  for  the  moft  part,  in  birds. 
Their  common  fituation  is  between  the  coil  of  the  firfl  in- 
teftines, to  which  they  are  very  firmly  bound  by  their  peri- 
toneal coat;  they  have  a very  elongated  figure,  furniiheft 
with  decided  tides,  angles  and  edges,  which  are  irregularly 
notched  or  indented.  Thefe  clefts  mark  out  imperfeftly 
the  original  lobules  of  which  the  glands  are  compofed.  They 
appear  to  poffefs  the  fame  internal  ftrufture  which  is  de- 
feribed  in  mammalia,  though  not  fo  palpably  as  to  be  difeo- 
vered without  fome  pains;  to  a flight  cbfervation  their  fub- 
ftance  feems  to  be  a white  homogeneous  mafs,  inftead  of 
that  congeries  of  lobules,  cells,  blood-veffels,  and  dufts, 
which  really  enter  into  its  competition.  Each  of  the  glands 
produces  a principal  duft,  which  feparately  runs  in  tire  re- 
fleftion  of  peritoneum,  into  which  inteftine  they  are  inferted, 
at  a variable  diftance  from  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  the 
two  biliary  dufts.  Their  entrance  is,  with  fcarce  an  excep- 
tion, adjacent  to  that  of  the  bile  dufts,  and  often  fo  near 
that  one  projection  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  inteftine 
ferves  for  the  termination  of  all  the  dufts. 

See  Plate  IV.  in  the  Anatomy  f Birds,  in  fg.  5.  the  letters 
mm  indicate  the  two  pancreatic  glands  of  the  goof e,  a little  fe- 
parated  from  each  other,  and  their  other  peritoneal  connec- 
tions, to  exhibit  more  clearly  their  figure  ; n n the  dufts  from 
each  gently  curved  in  their  paffage  to  the  inteftine.  The 
pancreatic  and  biliary  dufts  are  at  a confiderable  diftance  in 
the  of  rich  and  the  gall.  In  the  firft,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  hepatic  duft  enters  the  inteftine  near  the  ftomach;  but 
the  pancreatic  duft  paffes  as  ufual  into  the  laft  portion  of 
the  duodenum.  The  pancreatic  dufts  of  the  gull  penetrate 
the  duodenum  at  its  commencement,  whilft  the  biliary  pre- 
ferve  nearly  the  common  iituation.  It  is  not  very  unufual 
for  thefe  dufts  to  enter  the  inteftine  alternately,  or  for  the 
two  pancreatic  to  pafs  between  the  tv/o  biliary ; this  may 
be  obferved  in  the  eagle,  the  heron,  &c. 

Confiderable  varieties  have  been  deferibed  in  the  number, 
external  figure,  and  magnitude,  & c.  of  the  pancreas  in  dif- 
ferent birds.  The  French  academicians  have  reprefented  it 
as  a Angle  gland,  with  only  one  duft  in  the  of  rich  and  cajfo. 
ovary.  In  the  latter  it  was  extremely  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  bird,  being  only  two  inches  long,  and  its  duft 
a line  and  a half  in  length.  In  the  eagle  it  appeared  to  be 
fingle,  although  in  one  inftance  it  fent  forth  two  dufts,  and 
in  another  three  ; it  was  enlarged  and  round  at  the  head,  at 
which  place  it  was  perforated  by  the  hepatic  duft  in  its  way 
to  the  inteftine.  They  alfo  deferibe  that  this  gland  varies  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  thus  in  one  cur  a foots 
they  found  the  pancreas  double,  and  in  another  fingle.  ' De 
Graef  in  moft  fowl  found  three  pancreatic  dufts,  and  alfo  in 
the  pigeon,  and  Bartholin  obferved  only  one  pancreatic  duft 
in  th e peacock. 

The  Spleen 

Has  been  deferibed  as  occupying  different  fituations  by 
different  authors.  Thus  Cuvier,  and  other  anatomifts,  have 
ftated  its  common  pofition  to  be  the  middle  of  the  mefentery. 
The  French  academicians  found  it  clofely  adhering  to  the 
fide  of  the  ventricle,  in  one  fpecies  of  eagle  ( faico  chry - 
faetos  ) and  in  another  (faico  haliaetos ),  it  was  met  with  under 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver ; and  Severinus  mentions  the  fplecn 
of  the  crow  being  fituated  upon  the  firft  inteftine.  In  every 
bird,  however,  which  we  have  examined  with  the  view  of 
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..aicertaining  the  fituation  of  the  fpleen,  it  has  been  uniformly 
-difcovered  underneath  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  placed  a 
good  deal  backwards,  and  on  the  right  fide  of  the  zone  of 
gaftric  glands.  Its  peritoneal  connexions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  are  loofe  and  permit  it  to  be  difplaced,  when  the 
other  vifcera  are  removed  from  their  Actuations,  which  cir- 
cumftance  may  have  eccafioned  fome  difference  in  the  ob- 
fervations  made  upon  the  fubjeX.  The  fituation  we  have 
defcribed  is  the  mod  convenient  for  its  being  fupplied  with 
blood,  which  it  receives  from  the  gaftric  artery,  and  is  befides 
confident  with  general  analogy. 

The  figure  of  the  fpleen  is  moft  commonly  round  ; it  is, 
however,  in  fome  birds,  a little  different  in  form.  The  moft 
ufual  deviation  is  the  oval  or  kidney  fhape,  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  th  ^cormorant,  the  eagle , the  pintado,  th  e common  fowl. 
See.  In  the  of  rich  it  is  cylindrical,  and  in  the  caffowary  it  has 
been  likened  in' figure  to  a foal  fifh.  In  the  gull  it  is  much 
elongated  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  as  it  is  (hewn  in  Plate  IV. 
.in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  and fg.  6. 

The  fpleen  affumes  rather  an  irregular  form  in  the  goof ; 
•it  is  flightly  compreffed  and  round  on  the  one  fide,  and  flat 
on  the  other.  The  outline  prefented  on  either  fide  is  tri- 
angular, and  one  of  the  angles  is  prolonged  as  a mamillary 
procefs,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  fpleen  by 
a flight  cleft  or  fiffure.  This  is  reprefented  in  fg.  7.  of 
Plate  IV.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds  ; a the  body  of  the  fpleen 
viewed  on  the  fiat  furface ■;  b the  papilla-fhaped  procefs;  c 
■the  entrance  of  the  fplenic  artery,  upon  the  edge ; d the  vein 
penetrating  the  flat  furface. 

The  texture  of  the  fpleen  is  fo  much  more  clofe  and  firm 
in  birds  than  in  mammalia,  that  one  might  be  eafily  led  to 
fuppofe  its  ftruXure  was  different ; but  when  prepared  by 
being  injeXed  with  coloured  fubftances,  and  fubmitted  to 
examination  through  a lens,  we  have  difcovered,  as  in  mam- 
malia, the  fplenic  artery  to  terminate  in  numerous  minute 
'branches,  and  the  veins  to  take  their  rife  from  cells.  The 
•only  difference  which  exifts,  is  with  refpeX  to  the  magnitude 
•of  the  cells  which  are  extremely  minute  ; and  thence  arife 
the  peculiar  compaXnefs  and  denfity  of  the  fpleen  of 
birds. 

The  ft  ru  Xu  re  of  this  organ  being  fo  very  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  fpleen  in  mammalia,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  their 
functions  are  alfo  analogous.  The  fituation  of  the  vifeus  in 
birds  might  be  confidered,  therefore,  as  affording  an  objec- 
tion to  that  theory,  which  fuppofes  this  organ  was  defigned 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  employed  by  the  arteries  of 
the  ftomach  during  the  fecretion  of  the  gaftric  fluid  ; for,  in 
birds,  the  fpleen  receives  no  preffure  as  occurs  in  mammalia 
by  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  ftomach,  and  confe- 
quently,  cannot  affeX  the  diftribution  of.  the  blood  in  the 
collateral  arteries,  more  under  the  circumftance  of  a full 
ftomach  than  an  empty  one.  In  order  to  put  the  fpleen  of 
birds  in  the  fame  conditions  to  which  it  is  fubjeX  in  man  and 
quadrupeds,  it  flrould  be  placed  under  the  crop  in  the  gra- 
minivorous tribe,  or  between  the  ventricle  and  the  ribs  in  the 
other  kinds. 

Although  it  would  be  often  wrong  to  determine  the  ufes 
of  an  organ  in  one  clafs  of  animals,  from  the  circumftances  in 
which  it  may  be  placed  in  another;  yet  no  theory  can  be 
eonfidcred  as  well  founded,  unlefs  it  be  framed  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  the  varieties  of  comparative  ftruXure. 

A tf orients. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  inexplicable  circum- 
ftances in  the  anatomy  of  birds  is,  that  the  nutritious 
fluid  of  the  inteftines,  or  the  chyle,  is  as  tranfparent  as 
the  lymph  which  is  taken  up  from  the  common  interftices, 
£,r  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  abforbents  of  the  intef- 


tines,  therefore,  do  not.deferve  to  be  called  laBeah,  an  ary, 
pellation  they  have  received  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  in  coa- 
fequence  of  the  opacity  and  milky  appearance  of  their  con- 
tents. 

The  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  birds  may  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  modern  improvements  in  anatomy. 
Before  Mr.  Hunter,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century* 
defcribed  the  abforbents  of  the  neck,  it  was  generally  fup- 
pofed  that  the  office  of  thefe  veffels  was  fulfilled  in  birds  by 
the  minute  branches  of  veins.  This  opinion  was  rendered 
the  more  probable  as  feveral  able  anatomifts  had  fought  in 
vain  for  thofe  white  veffels,  and  their  glands,  which  are  fo  eafi- 
ly deteXed  in  the  mefentery  of  the  fmalleft  quadruped.  It  was 
not  then  known,  however,  that  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  tire 
inteftines  were  always  pellucid  in  birds,  and  unprovided  with 
glands,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Hunter’s  difeovery  was  not  ge- 
nerally admitted  as  decifive  on  the  queftion,  until  fome  years 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  had  been  de- 
fcribed by  Mr.  Hewfon;  he  employed  for  this  purpofe  a 
young  and  very  lean  goofe,  which  had  been  recently  fed, 
and  having  fecured  it  upon  a table,,  he  opened  the  abdomen 
whilft  the  bird  was  yet  alive,  and  palling  a ligature  round 
its.  mefenteric  veffels,  as  near  to  the  root  of  the  mefentery  as 
poffible,  the  lymphatics  of  this  part  became  apparent  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  fame  method  alfo  was  purfued  to  expofe 
the  abforbents  of  the  neck.  A ligature  was  placed  round 
the  jugular  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ; and  to  be 
more  certain  of  inclofing  the  lymphatics  which  are  near  it,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  furrounding  fubftance  was  included 
by  the  ligature.  It  this  way  he  fucceeded  in  tracing  the  lym- 
phatic fyftem,  in  more  inftances  than  one,  after  having  filled 
the  veffels  with  quickfilver.  He  publilhed  a defeription  of 
the  abforbents,  illuftrated  by  two  drawings,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaXions  for  the  year  1748,  and  in  his  Experi- 
mental Inquiries  into  the  lymphatic  fyftem. 

As  no  accounts  or  figures  of  the  abforbents  of  birds 
have  been  offered  to  the  public  fince  Mr.  Hewfon’s  time, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the.  defeription,  and 
copy  the  reprefentation  left  to  us  by  that  indefatigable 
anatomift ; in  doing  which,  we  ffiall  tranferibe  his  own 
words. 

“ This  fyftem  confifts  in  birds,  as  it  does  in  the  human 
“ fubjeX,  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  laXeals,  the  lymphatic 

veffels,  and  their  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duX.  The 
“ laXeals  indeed,  in  their  ftriXeft  fenfe,  are  in  birds, 
“ the  lymphatics  of  the  inteftines,  and  like  the  other  Iym- 
“ phatics,  carry  only  a tranfparent  lymph  ; and  inftead  of 
<£  one  thoracic  duX  there  are  two,  which  go  to  the  tvv® 
“ jugular  veins.  In  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem, 
“ that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjeX,  fo  far  at  leaft 
“ as  I may  judge  from  the  diffeXion  of  a goofe,  which  was 
tc  the  bird  I chofe"as  moft  proper  for  this  inquiry,  and  from 
“ which  I took  the  following  defeription,  after  previoufly 
“ injeXing  its  lymphatic  fyftem  with  quickfilver. 

“ The  laXeals  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefenteric 
“ veffels.  Thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the 
“ pancreas,  and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  : afterwards 
c<  they  get  upon  the  coeliac  artery.  Whilft  they  are  upoi.1 
“ this  artery  they  are  joined  by  lymphatics  from  the  liver. 
“ Here  they  form  a plexus  which  furrounds  the  coeliac 
“ artery : at  this  part  they  receive  a lymphatic  from  the 
“ gizzard  ; and  a little  farther,  another  from  the  lower 
“ part  of  the  oefophagus  (or  zone  of  gaftric  glands).  Hav- 
“ ing  now  got  to  the  root  of  the  cceliac  artery,  they  are 
“ joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  glandulte  renales,  or 
“ renal  capfules ; and  near  the  fame  part,  by  the  laXeals 
“ from  the  other  fmall  inteftines,  which  veffels  accompany 
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*s  the  mefenteric  artery.  Thefe  la£t  mentioned  la£teals, 
« before  they  join  thofe  from  the  duodenum,  receive  from 
“ the  reftum  a lymphatic,  which  runs  with  the  blood-veflds 
“ of  that  ' gut.  Into  this  lymphatic  fomc  fmall  branches 
44  from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter,  which,  coining  from 
“ thofe  glands  upon  the  mefentery  of  the  rectum,  at  laft 
“ open  into  its  lymphatics.  At  the  root  of  the  cosliac 
« artery,  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  probably 
« join  thofe  from  the  interlines.  The  former,”  he  lays,  44  I 
« have  not  yet  traced  to  their  termination,  though  I have 
“ diftindtly  feen  them  on  the  blood-veffels  of  the  thigh  ; 

and  in  one  fubjedt  which  I injedled,  feme  veffels  were 
« tilled,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  lymph,  from  the  net- 
“ work  near  the  root  of  the  cocliac  artery.  Thefe  veffels 
44  ran  behind  the  cava,  and  down  upon  the  aorta,  near 
44  to  the  origin  of  the  crural  arteries ; and  I prefume  they 
44  were  the  trunks  of  thofe  branches  which  I had  feen  in  the 
44  thigh.  At  the  root  of  the  coeiiac  artery,  and  upon  the 
<4  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a net-work  is  formed  by 
44  the  ladfeals  and  lymphatics  above-deferibed!  This  net- 
44  work  confifls  of  three  or  four  tranfverfe  branches,  which  . 
44  make  a communication  between  thofe  which  are  lateral. 
44  In  the  fubjedl  from  which  this  description  was  taken 
44  there  were  four.  From  this  net-work  arife  the  two 
44  thoracic  dudls,  of  which  one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine, 
“ and  runs  upon  the  lungs  obliquely  up  towards  the  jugular 
44  vein,  into  which  it  opens,  not  indeed  into  the  angle  be- 
44  tween  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  vein,  as  in  the  human 
44  fubjedt,  but  into  the  inlide  of  the  jugular  vein,  nearly 
“ oppofite  to  the  angle.  The  thoracic  dudl  of  the  left  fide 
44  is  joined  by  a large  lymphatic  which  runs  upon  the  celo- 
44  phagus,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  lower  or  glan- 
44  dular  part  of  that  canal,  from  which  part,  or  from  the 
44  gizzard,  it  feems  to  iffue.  The  thoracic  dudls  are  joined 
44  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  (and  probably  by  thofe  of 
44  the  wings),  jult  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins. 

44  The  lymphatics  of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two 
44  pretty  large  branches  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accom- 
44  panying  the  blood-veffels.  Thofe  two  branches  join  near 
44  the  lower  part  of  the  meek  ; and  the  trunk  is  in  general 
44  as  fmall,  if  not  fmfiller,  than  either  of  the  branches. 
44  This  trunk  runs  clofe  to  the  jugular  vein,  gets  on  its  in- 
44  fide,  and  then  opens  into  a lymphatic  gland.  From  the 
44  oppofite  fide  of  this  gland  a lymphatic  comes  out,  which 
44  pours  the  lymph  into  the  jugular  vein.  On  the  left  fide, 
44  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins  the  thoracic  dudl  of  the 
44  fame  fide  ; but,  on  the  right,  one  part  of  it  goes  into  the 

inlide  of  the  jugular  vein  a little  above  the  angle,  whdll 
44  another  joins  the  thoracic  dudl,  and  with  that  dudl,  forms 
44  a common  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  ju- 
44  gular  vein,  a little  below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes 
44  with  the  fubclavian. 

44  To  this  defeription  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that 
tt  though  it  be  taken  from  one  fubjedl,  yet  in  three  ethers 
44  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  I examined  carefully,  I faw 
44  nothing  which  difagreed  with  it.  I particularly  attended 
“ to  the  number  of  the  thoracic  dudls,  fufpedling  that 
44  poffibly  in  this  fubjedl  the  two  that  I had  feen  might  be 
44  only  a variety,  which  is  a circumftance  that,  as  we  are 
44  told,  has  occurred  even  in  the  human  body.  But  in 
44  three  others  of  this  fpecies,  which  I likewife  fuccefsfully 
44  injedled,  I ftill  faw  two  dudls;  and  therefore  I am  in- 
44  clined  to  believe,  that  this  is  the  conftant  number.  I 
44  likewife  carefully  attended  to  the  veffels  coni  ng  from  the 
44  gland  on  the  right  fide  ; and  in  the  only  two  fubjedls  in 
44  which  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  were  properly  ailed, 
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44  I obferved  that  one  part  of  it  opened  immediately  into 
44  the  vein,  and  the  other  joined  the  thoracic  dudl.  In  all 
44  the  four  fubjedls  I evidently  faw  that  the  thoracic  dudls 
44  opened  into  the  inlide  of  the  jugular  veins. 

44  This  fyftem  in  birds  differs  moll  from  that  of  quad- 
44  rupeds,  ift,  In  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
44  lefs ; zdly,  In  there  being  no  vilible  lymphatic  glands, 
44  neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladleals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
44  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  dudls  ; 
44  3dly,  In  the  feveral  parts  of  this  fyftem  in  birds  being 
44  more  frequently  enlarged,  or  varicofe,  than  in  quadrupeds. 
44  In  particular,  this  appears  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  veffels 
44  which  conftitute  the  net-work  at  the  root  of  the  coeiiac 
44  ariery,  in  that  fubjedl  fnJm  which  the  drawing  was  taken. 
44  The  ladleals  are  frequently  enlarged  in  fome  places  ; fo 
44  are  the  thoracic  duets  ; and  the  lymphatics  on  each  fide 
44  of  the  neck  are  commonly,  when  taken  together,  larger 
44  than  their  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  lymphatic  gland. 
“ In  one  fubjedl,  when,  inllead  of  two  lymphatics  on  the 
44  left  fide,  I found  only  one,  that  veffel  was  as  large  as  a 
44  crow  quill,  whilft  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  entered  the 
41  gland,  was  much  fmaller.” 

The  figures  which  explain  the  foregoing  defeription  are 
to  be  found  in  Plate  V.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  I. 
fliews  the  abforbents  in  their  natural  fituation,  with  refpedl 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; A,  the  neck  ; B,  B,  the 
clavicle  divided  near  its  middle ; C,  the  left  fubclavian 
artery;  D,  D,  the  jugular  veins  ; E,  E,  the  pulmonary- 
arteries  ; F,  F,  the  two  branches  of  the  trachea  ; G,  G, 
the  lungs  ; H,  the  aorta  ; I,  the  coeiiac  artery  ; L,  the 
osfophagus  turned  to  one  fide ; M,  M,  the  renal  capfules; 

N,  a fmall  part  of  the  liver  fixed  to  a rib  by  a thread  ; 

O,  O,  O,  inteilines  ; P,  the  duodenum  ; Q,  the  pancreas 
fixed  to  a rib  by  a thread  ; R,  the  gizzard.  Fig.  2.  ex- 
hib.ts  the  abforbents,  and  their  more  immediate  connexions 
with  the  veffels,  in  outlines  : a,  the  ladleals,  or  more  pro- 
perly lymphatics,  which  come  from  the  duodenum  ; b,  the 
lymphatics  of  the  liver,  N ; c,  c,  a plexus  formed  by  the 
above-mentioned  ladleals  and  lymphatics,  which  furrounds 
the  cceliac  artery,  I ; d,  a lymphatic  from  the  gizzard  ; e, 
a lymphatic  from  the  lower  part  of  the  afophagus  ; f,  f,  a 
net-work  formed  by  the  lymphatics  upon  the  aorta,  H ; 
g,  g,  the  two  thoracic  dudls  ; i,  i,  the  trunks  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  neck  ; h,  k , the  glands  through  which  the 
lymphatic  veffels  of  the  neck  pafs  : that  of  the  left  fide  is 
oblong,  and  could  not  well  be  reprefented  in  a Figure  ; /,  the 
thoracic  dudl  of  the  left  fide,  and  the  lymphatic  veffel  of 
the  neck,  opening  together  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular 
vein  ; in,  a part  of  the  lymphatic  of  the  right  fide  ot  the 
neck,  opening  into  the  jugular  vein,  D ; n . the  thoracic 
dudl  of  the  right  fide,  joined  by  a part  of  the  lymphatic 
veffel  of  the  right  fide,  and  then  opening  into  the  infide  of 
the  jugular  vein. 

Heart. 

This  organ  occupies  the  centre  of  the  fuperior  portion  of 
the  common  cavity  of  birds.  It  is  placed  ulually  in  the  line 
of  the  body,  as  in  quadi  upeds ; the  heart,  however,  is  inclined 
in  the  flighted  degree  to  the  left  fide  in  fome  inftances,  and 
in  others  a little  to  the  right  fide.  The  apex  of  the  heart 
is  commonly  received  between  the  two  chief  lobes  of  the 
liver,  which  are  hollowed  out  for  its  accommodation. 

The  membranous  bag,  which  contains  the  heart,  is  formed 
like  the  pericardium  of  other  animals,  and  is  refiedled  sn  the 
common  manner  upon  the  origin  of  the  great  veffels,  and  the 
heart.  The  pericardium  of  birds  is  generally  confidcrably 
larger  than  the  heart,  and  efpccially -at  the  lower  part, 
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which  is  often  prolonged  for  fomq  way, between  the  lobes 
of  the  liver.  It  deferves  remark,  that  notwithftanding  the 
great  lize  of  the  pericardium,  the  air,  "which  pervades  almoft. 
all  the  cavities  of  birds,  is  not  admitted  into  this.  The  Pa- 
rifian  academicians,  it  is  true,  obferved  the  pericardium  to 
fwell  when  they  inflated  the  lungs'  and  air-cells  of  the  pinta- 
do, and  thence  concluded  that  the  air  had  admiffion  to  the 
heart,  for  which  they  amgned  fome  curious  reafons  ; fuch  as 
the  heart  requiring  compreffion  and  evaporation  from  its 
furface.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  equally  in 
error  with  refpeft  to  the  fa  ft  and  the  reafoning  ; for,  in  a 
great  number  of  fpecies  we  have  examined  for  the  purpofe, 
the  pericardium  was  uniformly  found  to  contain  a certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  had  not  tire  leaft  communication  with 
either-  the  lungs  or  air-cells.  The.  Parifian  anatomifts  muft 
have  been  led  into  this  mi  hake  by  the  difteniion  of  the  air- 
cells  around  the  pericardium. 

The  heart  is  of  a longer  figure  in  birds  than  in  other  ani- 
mals ; and  the  outline  of  the  right  fide  is  {lightly  concave, 
in  confequeace  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  being 
relatively  thin.  In  the  ojtyich,. the  heart  has  been  defcribed 
as  nearly  round  ; meafuring  fix  inches,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
apex,  and  five  inches  acrofs. 

.Birds  have,  like  mammalia,  four  diflinft  cavities  in  the 
h'eai  t,  which  bear  the  ufual  proportions  in  magnitude  with 
refpeft  to  each  other.  The  auricles  however,  and  efpecially 
the  right,  are  commonly  more  rnufcular  than  in  other  ani- 
mals ; and  the  left  ventricle  is  always  much  ftronger  than  the 
right. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  auricles  is  very  irregular,  in 
confequence  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  rnufcular  fafciculi. 
There  is  one  very  ftrong  portion  of  mufcle,  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  the  auricular  part  of  both  cavities, 
from  which  other  fafciculi  proceed  in  a regular  and  radiated 
manner,  at  leaft  in  the  right  auricle.  See  Plate  V.  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  3.  {hews  the  heart  of  the  goofe , with 
the  auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  right  fide  laid  open,  e the 
principal  rnufcular  fafcicuhis  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the 
cavity  paffing  backwards  towards  the  left  auricle  ; f the  lef- 
fer  fafciculi,  which  depart  from  the  other  as  branches  from 
a trunk  ; g g the  deep  foffie  which  exift  on  each  fide  of  the 
large  fafciculus. 

The  blood  of  the  vifeera  and  lower  limbs  is  conveyed  into 
the  right  auricle  by  a vein  correfponding  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava  of  mammalia.  There  is,  however,  no  vein  ftriftly  ana- 
logous to  the  fuperior  cava,  the  veins  of  the  right  wing  and 
that  fide  of  the  head  and  neck,  form  a diftinft  trunk,  wh  ch 
enters  the  upper  part  of  the  auricle  ; while  thofe  of  the  op- 

Sofite  fide  alfo  produce  another  trunk,  which  paffes  along 
le  pofterior  furface  of  the  left  auricle,  to  which  it  is  clofely 
united,  and  opens  into  the  right  auricle  befide  the  inferior 
cava. 

The  anatomifts  of  the  French  academy  obferved,  in  moil 
of  the  birds  they  diflefted,  a valvular  projection  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  heart,  over  the  entrance  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle.  This  valve  refembles  in 
form  that  of  the  coronary  vein  of  the  human  heart,  and  by 
its  means,  the  orifice  of  the  cava,  which  is  really  very  large, 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  a narrow  flit.  A flmilar  valve 
hangs  over  the  entrance  of  the  veins  which  return  the  blood 
of  the  wings  and  head  to  the  auricle.  See  Plate  V . in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds,  fig.  3.  a a a point  out  the  veins,  which 
terminate  in  the  right  auricle  with  their  valvular  orifices,  into 
each  of  which  a briftle  Iras  been  introduced. 

The  analogy  between  the  valves  of  the  veins  entering  the 
right  auricle  of  birds,  ai  d the  Euftachian  valve  of  the  human 
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heart,  is  very  obvious,  and  demonftrates,  as  far  as  analogoug 
ftrufture  can,  that  the  latter  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a valve  to 
the  vena  cava  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

There  are  commonly  two  or  three  orifices  for  the  coro- 
nary veins  in  birds,  one  is  always  larger  than  the  reft,  and 
tranfmits  the  blood  of  the  principal  vein  of  the  heart.  They 
are  each  provided  with  a flight  projeftion  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane, which  afts  imperfeftly  as  a valve. 

The  right  ventricle  is  of  a triangular  figure,  and  is  quite 
fmoot'h  on  the  internal  furface ; there  being  none  of  thofe 
proceffes  of  mufcle  which  are  called  carnea  columna. 

The  valve,  which  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, is  of  a peculiar  fhape  and  ftrufture  in  birds.  Inftead 
of  thofe  thin  and  membranous  folds,  which  ufually  furround 
the  orifice  of  the  ventricle,  and  are  moved  by  means  of 
their  connexion  with  the  carneae  columnae,  and  which  from 
their  figure  in  the  human  fubjeft  are  called  the  tricvfpid 
valve  ; there  is  a fingle  projection  of  the  flefli  of  the  heart, 
of  a triangular  figure,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  the  parietes  of 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  triangular  valve  is 
joined  by  its  fuperior  edge  to  the  margin  of  the  orifice  of  the 
ventricle,  and  is  united  by  another  of  its  edges  to  the  right 
fide  of  the  cavity  almoft  to  the  bottom.  The  third  edge  is 
unconnefted,  except  by  a fmall  procefs,  which  goes  off  near- 
one  of  the  fuperior  angles  to  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle  on 
the  left  fide.  See  Plate  V.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  Jig.  3. 
b the  triangular  valve,  expofed  by  means  of  the  anterior  pa- 
rietes of  the  right  ventricle  being  cut  off,  a briftle  is  paffed 
under  the  valve  from  the  auricle  ; d cl  d the  external  furface 
of  the  heart ; q the  procefs  connecting  the  floating  edge  of 
the  valve  to  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  with  a briftle  lying 
under  it. 

The  triangular  valve,  from  its  thicknefs  and  mufcularity, 
would  feem  to  operate  chiefly  by  means  of  the  contraction 
of  its  own  fibres  changing  its  figure,  and  thus  obftrufting 
the  return  of  the  blood  into  the  auricle.  Borrichius  difeo- 
vered  a foramen  in  the  feptum  of  the  heart  of  the  pigeon, 
large  enough  to  admit  a briftle,  by  which  the  two  ventricles 
had  a direft  communication  with  each  other.  See  Aft.  Dan. 
anni  1.  obferv.  96.  ; and  we  have  obferved  the  fame  fora- 
men at  the  upper  part  of  the  feptum  0/  the  heart  of  the  goofe 
in  one  inltance ; it  was  of  fufficient  fize  to  receive  a crow 
quill.  Such  a communication  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  be  an  uniform  or  natural  ftrufture,  as  we  failed  to  difeo- 
ver  it  in  other  geefe,  and  in  different  fpecies  of  birds  ex- 
amined for  the  purpofe.  Indeed,  a ready  communication 
between  the  ventricles  of  an  adult  bird,  would  be.  inconfiftent 
with  the,  mode  in  which  the  funftions  of  refpiration  and  cir- 
culation are  carried  on  in  this  clafs  of  animals. 

The  pulmonary  artery  is  provided  with  three  femicircu- 
lar  valves,  as  in  mammalia.  It  divides  alfo,  as  ufual,  into  a 
veffel  for  each  lung,  and  that  of  the  right  fide  paffes  under 
the  arch  of  the  defeendiug  aorta. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  by  two  pulmonary 
veins,  which  open  very  near  each  other  into  the  upper  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  left  auricle. 

The  mechanifm  of  the  cavities  of  the  left  fide  of  the  heart 
more  nearly  refembles  that  which  exifts  in  mammalia.  The 
finus,  or  membranous  part  of  the  left  auricle,  is  however 
very  fmall,  and  of  an  oblong  {hape  ; and  at  the  place  where 
the  pulmonary  veins. enter  into  the  auricle,  there  appears  to 
he  a projeftion  of  the  internal  membrane,  which  performs 
the  office  of  a valve  to  their  orifices. 

The  valve  of  the  left  ventricle  is  thin  and  membranous, 
and  refembles  fo  much  the  mitral  valve  of  the  human  heart, 
that  the  fame  name  might  with  propriety  be  given  to  it. 

The 
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The  tendinous  cords,  however,  which  are  attached  to  the 
rnargins  of  the  valve,  are  not  moved  by  diftinbt  mufcular 
fafciculi,  or  carnea  column a,  but  proceed  immediately  to  be 
loft  in  the  tides  of  the  ventricle.  The  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  is.  fafciculatcd,  although  not  fo  remarkably  as  the  in- 
ternal furfacc  of  the  ventricle  of  man  or  quadruped's. 

The  aortic  or  femicircular  valves  are  to  be  found  at  the 
origin  of  the  great  arterial  triink  from  the  left  ventricle. 

The  above  account  of  the  mechanifm  of  the  heart  of  birds 
{hews  that  this  organ  is  calculated  to  exercife  its  functions 
precifely  in  the  feme  manner  in  thefe  animals  as  in  mammalia  ; 
and  that  the  putmBnbfy  ahd  general  circulations  are  main- 
tained by  different  chambers  of  the  heart ; confequently 
bvery  particle  of  blood  is  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
in  the  lungs,  previous  to  its  diftributio'n  throughout  the  fyf- 
tem  for  the  purpofes  of  nutrition,  excretion,  &c.  Before 
the  deicription  of  the  veffels  of  general  circulation  is  entered 
upon,  it  is  in  order  therefore  to  treat  oi  the  organs  of  refpi- 
ration,  or.  the  . 

Lungs. 

Thefe  bodies'  are  fituated  on  each' fide  of  the  dorfal  fpine, 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ribs  and  intercoftal  fpaces,  -ufually 
reaching  in  length  from,  the  feccnd  rib  to  the  fell  intercoftal 
{pace  but  one,  and  extending,  in.  breadth  from  the  fpine  to 
about  that  part  of  the  rib's,,  where  the  proceffes  are  lent 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  tine  ofirigh,  the  lungs  were  found 
to  meafure  ten  inches  long,  and  three  and  an  half  broad, 
and  were  one  inch  and  an  half  in  thicknels. 

The  lungs  of  birds  never  move  from  their  pofition,  as  they 
adhere  to  the  infide  of  the  cheft,  and  are  covered  over  by  a 
ft  rung  membrane  or  aponeurofis. 

They  are  fmooth  and  even  oh  the  anterior  part ; but  their 
figure  pofteriorly  exactly  corrclponds  with  that  of  the  parts 
upon  which  they  are  laid.  The  ribs  and  intercoftal  fpaces 
ferve  as  a mould,  of  which  the  lungs  are  the  perfect  caft, 
prefenting  a remarkable  projection  for  each  deprefiion  be- 
tween the  ribs.  Thefe  eminences  are  of  courfe  molt  {hik- 
ing next  the  fpine  ; and  towards  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  very  thin,  they  are  fcarcely  vifible. 

The  lungs  have  two  coverings  5 one  is  fomewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  pleura,  though  not  exactly  fimilar  to  it  in  ftruc- 
ture,  being  more  like  condenfed  cellular  fuhftance.  It  clofe- 
ly  invefts  each  lung,  and  appears  to  be  fiocculent  on  fome 
parts  of  its  furface,  and  to  adhere  to  the  parietes  of  the 
chefts.  The  other  coat  is  common  to  both  lungs ; it  is  ex- 
tended from  each  fide  of  the  cheft  to  the  dorfal  fpine  acrofs 
the  anterior  furface  of  the  lungs.  It  is  connected  in  a de- 
cree to  the  fore-part  of  the  fpine,  and  inclofes  at  this  place 
the  trunk  of  the  defeending  aorta,  fuffering  the  cceliac  ar- 
tery to  pafs  through  it.  It  has  no  intimate  union  with  the 
proper  tunic,  of  the  lungs  except  at  the  openings  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  around  the  entrance  of  the  great  veffels  of  the 
juno-.  The  texture  of  this  coat  appears  to  be  tendinous ; 
its  fibres  all  run  in  the  tranfverfe  direction  ; and  in  large  birds 
they  are  evidently  white.  This  aponeurofis  is  not  equally 
ft  1-0 no-  upon  every  part  of  the  lungs ; at  the  upper  part,  and 
efpectally  above  where  the  veffels  enter,  it  is  fo  weak  as 
often  to  be  hardly  vifible. 

In  all  birds  there  would  appear  to  be  fome  mufcular  fibres 
palling  from  the  fide  of  the  cheft  upon  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  are  very  diftinftly  to  be  feen  in  the 
larger  fpecies,  in  fome  of  which  the  mufcles  of  the  lungs  are 
of *confiderable  ftrength.  The  aaatomifts  of  the  French 
academy  obferved  fix  ltrong  flips  of  mufcle  on  each  fide  of 
the  body  in  the  ojlrkh  and  cajowary.  They  arofe  from  the 
libs  which  come  from  the  fpine,  near  their  jun&ion  with 


thofe  which  belong  to  the  ftefnum,  and  terminated  in  the 
aponeurofis  vfihich  coveted  the  lungs.  Mr.  Raiiby  difeovered 
eight  mufcular  fafciculi’ to"  each  lung  oft  lie  ojlrkh.  See  PhiK 
Tranl.  N.0,  3,86.  p.  223..  We  have  noticed  only  four  broad 
thin  flips  of  mufcle  in  , 'which' .proceed  ’from  the  ar- 

titulatrbn  of  fts  many  vei'clind  ribs'-with  the  denial  5 in  the 
common ' fd<iv!y  th.eTiiifelei'of  the  lungs  dp  not  prefect  the 
appearance,  of  diffnicl  flips,  as  in  other  iiiftances,  but  are 
fpread  as’  a flfigife  layer  upon  each  lung. 

1 1 is  difficult  to  fpeak  with  certainty  of  the  ufes  of  the 
pulmonary  mufcles.  The  effect  of  their  contvadtion  appears 
to  be  the  tenfion  of  the  aponeurofis,  and  confequentiy  the 
elevation  of  it  into  a flat  'furface1  which'  is  ordinarily  concave 
or  ctepreffed.  This  would  Bcceiianly  produce  fome  dilatation 
of  the  lungs  ; and  therefore  thefe  mufcles  might  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  agents  of  flnfpiration,  although  their  operation 
in  this  way  would  be  very  trifling. 

The  Parifian  anatomifts.  attributed  feveral  ufes  t o them » 
they  fuppofed  that  thefe  muicle's  had  the  power  of  depreffing 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  in  cbnfequence  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  moveable  angle  of  tire  ribs,  and  their  ob- 
lique courfe  upward  to  the  fpine.  If  they  be  allowed  to 
perform  this  effedf,  they  mult  be  confidered  a?  mufcles  of 
expiration. 

They  imagined  alfo  that  they  caufed,  when,  in  adtiou,  a 
conftriftion  of  the  foramina  through  which  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  great  air-cells  of  the  thorax  or  upper  part, 
of  the  body,  and  thus  enabled  the  bird  to  maintain  a con- 
tinued diftenfion  of  thefe  Cells,  in  order  to  diminifh  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  its  body  during  the  time  it  remained  on 
wing;  or  (what  the  academicians  thought  more  probable) 
furnifhed  the  bird  with  a fupply  of  common  air  to  carry  with 
it  into  the  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  the  air 
would  be  too  thin  and  light  for  refpiration  ; in  the  laft  con- 
jedture,  however,  they  feem  to  have  forgotten  the  effedh 
that  the  temperature  of  the  bird’s  body  would  produce  in 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cells. 

When  the  luiigs  of  birds  are  itripped  of  their  coverings, 
they  are  ftill  found  to  be  a connedled,  uniform  fuhftance, 
and  not  reducible  into  lobes  or  lobules  as  in  mammalia  ; they 
appear,  to  a fuperficial  view,  folid  and  flelhy,  but  if  ex- 
amined more  clearly,  are  feen  to  be  made  up  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  great  blood-veffels,  the  bronchia,  and  very 
minute  air-cells. 

When  the  bronchia  enter  the  lungs,  their  chief  branches, 
inftead  of  being  regularly  and  equally  diftributed,  pafs 
diredlly  to  certain  points  upon  the  furface  of  the  lungs, 
and  there  terminate  in  feveral  foramina,  which  communicate 
with  the  great  air-cells  of  the  body  ; thefe  branches  alfo  of 
the  bronchia  retain  in  their  ftrudlure,  almoft  throughout 
their  extent,  fome  cartilaginous  rings.  The  ramifications  of 
the  air  tube  which  really  fupply  the  fuhftance  of  the  lungs, 
are  but  branches  of  thofe  which  go  to  the  cells.  They  are 
comparatively  fmall,  and  entirely  eompofed  of  membranes. 
This  ftrudlure  accounts  for  the  fle-fhy  appearance  and  folid 
feel  of  the  lungs,  and  explains  why  birds  are  able  to  fill  their 
air-cells  with  io  much  eale  and  rapidity, 

Air-Cells.  ' 

Although  phyfiologifts  are  net  agreed  with  refpedt  to  the 
ufes  which  thefe  parts  ferve  in  birds,  yet  as  they  are  imme-, 
diately  connected  with  the  lungs,  it  feems  moil  proper  to 
deferibe  them  in  this  place.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  remark- 
able and  peculiar  circum fiances  in  the  anatomy  of  birds* 
that  the  atmofpheric  air  has  a ready  paffage  to  almoft  every 
part  of  the  interior  of  their  bodies. 

The  air-cells,  according  to  their  fituation,  may  be  divided 
3 F 2 into 
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into  three  kinds,  x,  Thofe  of  the  great  cavity  of  their 
body  which  takes  the  place  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
2.  Thofe  fituated  amongft  the  mufcles ; and  laftly,  thofe  in 
the  interior  of  their  bones. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  the  body  of  birds  is  not 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a tranfverfe  mufcular  partition  or 
diaphragm.  This  common  cavity  is  interfected  by  a great 
number  of  membranes,  fome  of  which  fimply  enclofe 
the  feveral  vifcera,  but  the  greater  number  form  cells, 
which  are  filled  from  openings  upon  the  furface  of  the 
lungs. 

Thefe  membranes  are  in  moft  birds  extremely  fine  and 
delicate,  often  fo  much  fo,  that  the  vifcera  are  perfectly 
vifible  through  them ; they  are  almoft  impofiible  to  be  differ- 
ed unlefs  when  kept  continually  inflated,  by  blowing  into  the 
trachea;  it  is  faid,  however,  that  in  the  ojlrich  and  cajfowary, 
they  are  as  ftrong  as  a hog’s  bladder. 

The  anatomifts  of  the  academy  defcribe  the  heart  and 
liver  of  the  ojlrich  as  contained  in  one  cavity,  which  was 
unfurnilhed  with  air,  and  was  feparated  from  the  air-cells 
on  the  fide  by  two  longitudinal  membranes,  and  from  the 
ftomach  and  intellines  below,  by  a tranfverfe  membrane, 
fituated  like  the  diaphragm  of  mammalia,  and  covered  on 
its  inferior  furface  by  a layer  of  fat,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger  ; in  all  the  birds,  however,  which  we  have  examined, 
we  have  found  a membrane  inclofing  the  pericardium,  in  the 
manner  of  the  mediaftinuin,  and  afterwards  reflected  upon 
the  liver,  and  then  forming  two  facks,  of  which  one  con- 
tained the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  other  included 
the  left  lobe,  along  with  the  anterior  furface  of  the  gizzard ; 
and  in  the  goofc , and  fome  other  birds,  the  membranous 
fack  of  the  left  fide  of  the  liver  only  admitted  into  it  the 
upper  half  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  gizzard  ; in  general, 
no  air  is  found  in  the  cells  which  enclofe  the  liver  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  gizzard  ; we,  however,  once  inflated 
them  from  the  trachea  in  the  goofe , in  which  they  had  a 
communication  with  the  cells  of  the  abdomen,  by  means 
of  three  large  holes  ; but  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  from 
mal-conformation  of  the  membrane. 

The  air-cells  of  the  great  cavity  of  birds,  according  to  the 
academicians,  who  take  their  dcfcription  from  the  ojlrich  and 
the  cajfowary,  are  five  on  each  fide  of  the  body.  The  four 
fuperior  cells  are  immediately  next  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  cavity  by  a 
ftrong  membrane  which  defcends  from  the  top  of  the  thorax 
upon  each  fide  to  be  joined  to  the  tranfverfe  membrane  which 
divides  the  heart  and  liver  from  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
The  inferior  cells  are  by  much  the  largeft,  and  are  kept 
4iftin£t  from  the  inteftines  by  a ftrong  membrane,  fimilar  to 
the  other  partitions  of  the  cavity;  they  come  in  contadl  with 
the  aponeurofis  of  the  lungs,  only  at  their  fuperior  part, 
where  they  receive  their  air.  The  uppermoft  cell  is  the 
fmalleft,  and  derives  its  air  from  an  opening  at  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  lungs.  The  next  cell  is  of  a fquare  figure,  and 
is  filled  by  means  of  two  foramina  fituated  upon  the  exter- 
nal edge  of  the  lungs.  The  third  cell  of  each  fide  is  not  a 
regular  fquare,  being  of  greater  extent  where  it  joins  the 
lungs  than  at  the  oppofite ; it  has  but  one  communica- 
tion with  the  bronchia,  which  is  placed  upon  the  internal 
margin  of  the  lungs.  The  fourth  cell  is  of  a very  irregular 
elongated  form,  reaching  down  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ; 
it  is  lefs  extenfive  in  the  cajfowary  than  in  other  birds.  The 
air-hole  of  this  cell  is  fituated  at  the  loweft  part  of  the  lungs. 
The  laft  or  inferior  cells  are  long,  and  fomewhat  of  an  oval 
fhape ; they  communicate  with  the  moft  inferior  point  of  the 
lungs. 


The  Parifian  anatomifts  defcribe  all  thefe  cells  as  being 
formed  of  diftindt  tunics,  fo  that  each  is  a feparate  bag,  in. 
ftead  of  being  made  by  continuous  and  reflected  membranes. 
They  reprefent  the  bags  to  be  diftinct  alfo  from  the  great 
membranous  partitions  of  the  cavity.  See  Plate  V.  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds;  fig.  4.  is  copied  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
French  academy,  and  exhibits  the  air-cells,  &c.  of  the 
ojlrich;  a the  trachea  ; lb  the  two  bronchi®  palling  to  the 
lungs;  c the  heart;  and  dd  the  liver,  feen  in  the  fuperior 
divifionof  the  cavity;  e the  tranfverfe  membrane  which  fepa- 
rates,  like  the  diaphragm,  the  common  cavity  into  two  parts; 
f the  ftomach  ; and  ggg  the  convolutions  of  the  iuteftine, 
feen  in  the  lower  or  abdominal  portion  of  the  cavity  ; hhhh 
the  lateral  partitions  which  inclofe  the  four  fuperior  cells  j 
1 2345  indicate  the  different  cells ; the  air-holes  are  appa. 
rent  in  each,  except  the  inferior  or  abdominal  cells,  which 
cannot  be  brought  into  view,  as  they  lie  behind  the  fourth 
cells. 

The  air-cells  of  birds  in  general  do  not  exadtly  accord 
with  the  dcfcription  given  of  the  ojlrich  and  cajfowary , by 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy ; we  fliall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  have  obferved  on  this 
part  of  the  anatomy  of  birds  in  the  goofc , duck,  common  fowl , 
pigeon.  See.;  and  in  order  to  make  this  defeription  more  in- 
telligible, we  fliall  take  the  liberty  of  naming  the  cells  ac- 
cording to  their  fituation  with  refpedl  to  other  parts,  although 
fome  of  the  terms  mull  be  adopted  upon  the  ftrength  of 
analogy,  as  the  diftinftions  of  thorax  and  abdomen  do  not 
with  ftridtnefs  belong  to  birds. 

The  firft  is  the  fuperior  thoracic,  or  jugular  air-cell.  When 
it  is  diftended  with  air,  it  becomes  evident  upon  the  outfide 
of  the  thorax,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  fork  ; it  is 
large  enough  in  the  goofe  to  contain  an  apple  in  its  anterior 
part,  and  pofteriorly  it  extends  on  each  fide  of  the  bafis  of 
the  heart,  over  the  lungs.  This  cell  contains  the  divifiona 
of  the  trachea  into  the  bronchi®  and  the  trunks  and  pri- 
mary branches  of  the  blood-veffels  which  fupply  the  wings 
and  head.  A great  number  of  membranous  fepta  pafs 
through  it  in  various  directions,  which  ferve  to  conned!  and 
keep  fteady  the  different  veffels,  and  alfo  divide  this  cell  into 
feveral  chambers,  which,  however,  have  all  a free  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  The  air  is  tranfmitted  from  the 
fuperior  part  of  each  lung  by  two  openings  which  are  placed 
in  the  pofterior  chambers  of  this  cell.  Thefe  chambers  do 
not  appear  to  extend  fo  far  upon  the  lungs  in  other  birds  as 
they  do  in  the  goofe ; it  is  from  this  cell  that  the  air  paffes 
into  the  cells  of  the  axilla,  and  under  the  fork-fhaped  bone, 
into  the  deep  feated  cells  of  the  neck,  and  to  thofe  about 
the  flioulder. 

The  next  cells  may  be  called  the  intermediate  thoracic. 
They  are  generally  two  in  number,  one  to  each  fide ; they 
lie  immediately  upon  the  lungs,  and  are  in  a degree  covered 
by  the  anterior  thoracic  cell.  That  of  the  right  fide  is 
ufually  larger  than  the  one  on  the  left ; the  latter  is  particu- 
larly fmall  in  the  goofe,  being  almoft  concealed  by  the  two 
adjoining  cells,  and  extending  under  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
liver.  The  cell  of  the  right  fide  is  of  ail  oblong  fquare 
figure,  and  is  prolonged  under  the  termination  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  in  the  right  auricle,  as  far  as  the  left  fide  of  the 
bulbus  glandulofus.  The  intermediate  thoracic  cells  receive 
their  air  through  a large  foramen,  fituated  upon  the  inner  edge 
of  each  lung,  juft  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart.  At  the  upper 
and  inner  angle  of  thefe  cells  alfo  there  is  an  opening  which 
appears  to  lead  to  fome  fmall  cells  under  the  pericardium  and 
cefophagus,  and  to  communicate  indirectly  with  the  anterior 
thoracic  cell. 

The 
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The  lateral  thoracic  cells  are  amongft  the  largefl  of  the 
body.  They  are  of  a pyramidal  figure,  their  bafis  being 
applied  to  the  intermediate  thoracic  cells,  and  their  point 
reaching  as  far  down  as  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ; they  cover 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  occupy  a fpace  between 
the  ribs  and  the  lobes  of  the  liver.  They  have  a very  free 
communication  with  the  branches  of  the  bronchias,  at  the 
external  edge  of  the  lungs. 

As  the  intermediate  thoracic  cells  are  fmall  on  the  left, 
and  large  on  the  right  fide,  thefe  cells  are  larger  on  the  left 
fide  than  on  the  right : this  difproportion  is  moll  obfervable 
in  the  goofe,  and  very  trifling  in  the  duck , in  which  the  two 
intermediate  thoracic  cells  ai-e  nearly  of  an  equal  magnitude. 

The  air-cells,  which  are  found  in  the  lower  or  abdominal 
portion  of  the  cavity  of  birds,  are  compofed  of  thinner  mem- 
branes than  the  others ; in  fome  parts  they  are  fo  tender, 
that  they  are  ruptured  with  the  flightefl  touch,  from  which 
they  become  very  difficult  to  examine. 

Underneath  the  lateral  thoracic  cells,  at  the  very  lowefl 
part  of  the  lungs,  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  the  branches  of 
the  bronchias  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by  which 
means  air  is  conveyed  diredly  into  the  two  great  lateral  ab- 
dominal cells , and  from  thefe  it  would  appear  that  it  pafTes 
into  the  others. 

The  lateral  abdominal  cell  of  the  right  fide  is  by  much  the 
largefl  in  the  body  ; it  reaches  from  the  lafl  ribs  to  the  anus, 
and  lies  over  and  includes  almofl  all  the  fmall  inteflines,  the 
renal  capfule,  and  the  kidney.  It  appears  in  the  goofe  to  be 
divided  from  the  oppofite  cell  by  a membrane  which  paffc-s 
•obliquely  from  the  right  fide  of  the  anus  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  giazard. 

The  left  lateral  abdominal  cell  contains  the  inteflines  of 
that  fide  ; it  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  gizzard,  un- 
der which  it  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  lungs,  where  it  is  fup- 
piied  with  air,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  lateral  abdominal  cells  tranfmit  air  to  the  inguinal 
cells,  and  to  feveral  chambers  formed  by  the  molt  delicate 
membrane,  amongil  the  inteflines.  One  of  thefe  being 
fomevvhat  ftronger  than  the  others,  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity of  obferving  it  more  diftindly.  It  makes  a circuit 
around  the  right  fide  of  the  gizzard  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  inclofes  the  duodenum  and  pancreas ; it  might  thence 
receive  the  name  of  the  duodenal  cell . 

Interpofed  between  the  parietes  of  the  belly  and  the  la- 
teral cells  there  is  frequently  found  a confiderable  quantity 
of  tender  fat ; efpecially  in  aquatic  birds,  fuch  as  the  goofe , 
&c.  By  this  means  a foft  cufhion  is  provided  for  the  fmall 
inteflines  to  prefs  and  move  upon,  thus  fupplying  the  ufe 
of  the  omentum,  which  is  a part  not  met  with  in  birds. 

The  flrufture  of  the  air-cells  of  birds  in  general  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  fame  deferibed  in  the  oflrich  and  caffowary 
by  the  academicians.  The  membranes  compofing  them,  in- 
ftead  of  being  diftind  bags,  as  they  relate,  refemble  rather 
the  pleura  or  the  peritoneum,  and  like  them,  feem  to  pro- 
duce all  the  different  cavities  by  the  means  of  reflection.  It 
mufl  be  confeffed,  however,  that  the  membranes  of  the  cells, 
efpecially  in  the  abdomen,  are  very  eafily  feparable  into  dif- 
ferent lamina,  or  layers,  which,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  could 
be  ultimately  refolved  into  diftind  facks. 

It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  each  of  the  air-holes  in 
the  furface  of  the  lungs  opens  obliquely  into  the  air-cells ; 
there  being  a flight  projection  of  thin  membrane  over  the 
aperture.  The  Parifian  anatomifls  aferibed  a valvular  tfffeCt 
to  this  flruCture,  which  they  fuppofed  of  great  confequence, 
as  it  would  ferve  to  continue  the  diflenfion  of  the  air-bags, 
after  they  were  once  inflated.  The  projection  of  the  mem- 
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brane  over  the  air-holes  does  not  however  appear  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  caufe  any  obflruclion  to  the  regrefs  of  the  air  from 
the  cells ; nor  would  it  feem  neceffary  or  convenient  to  in- 
terrupt in  the  leail  degree  the  expulfion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  cells. 

The  membranes  of  which  the  air-cells  are  compofed,  are 
reflected  into  the  apertures  of  the  air-holes,  and  are  there 
perforated  by  a great  number  of  fmall  foramina,  which  cof- 
refpond  to  the  termination  of  the  ramification  of  the  bron- 
chia, through  which  the  air  has  a ready  paflage.  When 
thefe  foramina  are  brought  into  view,  by  diffeCtmg  of  the 
coverings  of  the  lungs,  they  give  the  anterior  furface  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  pricked  by  pins. 

The  air-cells  which  are  found  amongfl  the  mufcles  and 
integuments  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  vary  in 
number  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  flruCture  and 
economy  of  the  bird.  In  every  inflance,  perhaps,  the  an- 
terior thoracic  or  jugular  cell  is  continued  along  with  the 
veffels  and  nerves  into  the  axilla,  making  what  may  be 
called  an  axillary  cell,  and  in  moll  birds  others  go  off  from 
this  anteriorly  under  the  peCtoral  mufele,  and  backwards 
under  the  mufcles  of  the  fcapula,  forming  peBoral  and  Jub- 
fcapula'r  cells.  In  the  eagle,  hawk, fork,  lark,  and  other  high 
flying  birds,  thefe  cells  are  very  large,  and  in  many  of  thole 
birds  there  are  flill  larger  cells,  afeending  under  the  integu- 
ments of  the  neck,  and  palling  beneath  the  11c in  of  the  in- 
fide  of  the  arm,  and  the  back  of  the  fhoulder.  In  the  fork 
we  found  thefe  cells  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  to 
pafs  a confiderable  way  down  upon  the  iniide  and  the  back 
of  the  wing.  They  are  alfo  large  in  the  oiul  and  other 
birds  of  prey. 

Mo  ft  birds  of  flight  have  a number  of  cells  placed  under 
the  lateral  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  oppofite  to  the 
bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  communicate  with  one 
another.  It  is  from  the  different  cells  about  the  axilla  and 
neck,  that  the  bones  of  the  fhoulder,  the  humerus,  and  the 
vertebrar,  receive  the  air  which  they  contain. 

The  inguinal  and  gluteal  cells  are  filled  from  the  great 
lateral  cells  of  the  abdomen,  with  which  they  have  a com- 
munication, where  the  blood  veffels  of  the  lower  extremities 
pafs  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  inguinal  and  gluteal  cells  fur- 
round  the  neck  of  the  femur;  they  are  in  moft  birds  very 
fmall,  but  in  thofe  which  are  much  employed  in  flight, 
efpecially  if  the  thigh  bones  receive  air,  they  are  larger, 
extending  for  lome  way  amongft  the  mufcles  behind  the 
joint.  Camper  obferved  two  air  bags  between  the  glutsei 
mufcles  of  the  genus  fpoonbil!  ( platalea),  although  no  air  was 
tranfmitted  into  the  femur. 

The  fubcutaneous  air-cells  of  the  pelican  are  very  large, 
and  were  deferibed  long  ago  by  Mery,  in  the  early  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

Several  means  have  been  employed  to  prove  that  the  air 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  bones  in  birds.  The 
air-cells  and  the  lungs  have  been  inflated  from  the  bones, 
and  injedion  being  thrown  into  the  trachea,  wa3  found, 
after  diftending  the  air-cells,  to  have  paffed  into  the  interior 
of  the  bones.  A Hill  more  decifive  experiment  (although  a 
cruel  one)  is  to  cut  the  humerus  acrofs  in  a living  bird,  and 
introduce  the  extremity  of  the  divided  bone  into  water,  in 
which  fome  foap  has  been  diffolved,  when  it  is  perceived 
that  bubbles  are  produced  by  the  exit  of  the  air  from  the 
end  of  the  bone.  This  expedient  not  only  afeertains  the 
exiftence  of  air  in  the  bone,  but  fhews  that  there  is  a mo- 
tion or  circulation  of  it,  which  is  the  effed  of  the  actions  of 
infpiration  and  expiration. 

This  fubjed  has  been  very  extenfively  inveftigated  byCam- 
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per  ; he  diicovered  the  communications  between  the  cavities 
of  the  bones  and  the  air-cells  of  the  foft  parts,  and  afcer- 
tained  in  a great  number  of  fpecies  what  bones  were  filled 
with  air. 

The  refult  of  both  his  obfervations  ar.d  our  own  tends  to 
fhew,  that  the  bones  of  birds  are  fupplied  with  air,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  employed  in  the  locomotion  of  the  animal’s 
body.  In  birds  of  flight,  therefore,  alrnoff  all  the  bones  are 
hollow,  and  receive  air  ; thus  in  the  eagle  Camper  found  the 
air-cells  communicated  with  the  thigh  bones,  thofe  of  the 
pelvis  and  coxyx,  all  the  vertebrae,  the  Aernum,  clavicles, 
i'capulas,  and  fork-fliaped  bone,  and  the  bones  of  the  wing. 
The  air  was  alfo  admitted  into  the  bones  of  the  head  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  We  have  obferved  the  bones 
in  the  hawk  and  Jlork  to  want  marrow  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  the  eagle.  Mo  A of  the  bones  are  hollow  in  the 
owl',  but  the  os  femoris  is  filled  with  marrow.  The  pigeon 
kind  in  general  alfo  have  no  air  in  their  thigh  bones,  al- 
though the  crown  pigeon  has  been  obferved  Ly  Camper  to 
poffefs  it. 

Birds  even  of  moderate  powers  of  flight,  receive  fome 
air  into  the  Aernum  and  other  bones  of  the  trunk,  and  be- 
tween the  plates  of  their  cranium  ; and  all  birds,  whofe  wings 
are  not  incapable  of  flight,  have  the  humerus  filled  with  air, 
with  the  exception  of  the  woodcock,  which  has  been  obferved 
to  poffefs  marrow  in  the  humerus  ; but  to  counterbalance 
this  impediment  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  it  is  provided 
with  peftoral  naufcles  of  unufual  Arength. 

Thofe  birds  which  are  unable  to  tranfport  themfelves  for 
any  diAance  by  the  effort  of  their  wings,  are  deprived  of  air 
in  the  humerus  ; of  thefe  may  be  inAanced  all  the  jlrulhious 
kind,  the  penguin,  the  puffin,  & c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the Jlruthious  birds,  which  run  with  great  ra- 
pidity, have  moll  of  their  other  bones  hollow  ; Camper  difeo- 
vered  the  air  to  pafs  into  the  thigh  bones  and  lower  jaw  of 
the  of  rich , and  we  have  obferved  that  it  fills  not  only  thefe 
bones,  but  the  Aernum,  the  ribs,  the  vertebrae,  and  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  both  the  common  ojlrich  and  that  from  New 
Holland. 

The  internal  furfaces  of  thofe  bones  which  contain  air  have 
been  deferibed  by  Camper  as  being  in  fome  cafes  lined  with 
perioAeum,  and  in  others  entirely  deprived  of  it ; thus  he 
Aates  the  internal  part  of  the  femur  of  the  eagle  to  be  can- 
cellated and  furnifhed  with  a perioAeum,  upon  which  feveral 
blood-veffels  are  ramified,  and  the  humerus  of  the  fame  bird 
to  be  a Ample  offeous  tube,  without  membrane,  veffels,  or 
cancelli.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  membranes  of 
which  the  air-cells  are  compofed,  are  continued  in  every  in- 
Aance  into  the  interior  of  the  bone,  to  which  they  may  ferve, 
it  is  true,  the  purpofe  of  a perioAeum,  although  in  Aruc- 
ture  they  are  much  more  fine  and  delicate,  and  when  thefe 
membranes  ceafe  to  be  vafcular,  they  become  dry,  and  adhere 
fo  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the  bone,  that  they  are  not  eaiily 
perceived. 

The  interna]  parts  of  the  bones  of  birds  which  are  filled 
with  air  coniiff  of  cells,  like  thofe  of  other  animals  ; the 
only  difference  that  can  be  obferved  is,  that  the  cancellated 
ftrufture  is  lefs  clofe,  and  that  the  tube  of  the  cylindrical 
bodies,  fuch  as  the  humerus  and  femur,  is  larger  than 
vfual. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  bones  derive  their 
air  in  general  from  thofe  cells  which  are  placed  next  them 
amongfi  the  mufcles.  Some,  however,  are  filled  immediately 
from  the  lungs,  or  the  large  internal  air-cells,  and  the  bones 
of  the  head  and  jaws  have  communications  with  the  Eufta- 
ehian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  flnufes  of  the 
4iofe, 


The  humerus  is  fupplied  with  air  by  the  axillary  cell,  by 
means  of  an  opening  fituated  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  head  of  the  bone.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds;  fg.  i.  reprefents  the  fn.perior  half  of  the  humerus  of 
the  American  turkey  ifneh-agris') : a the  air-hole,  which  like 
the  air-holes  of  the  lungs  does  not  open  immediately  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bone,  but  contains  a number  of  fmaller  fora- 
mina, that  are  produced  by  the- cancelli,  and  have  a dire  ft 
communication  with  the  internal  part  of  the  humerus. 

The  fork-  fhaped  bone  is  filled  from  the  jugular  air-cell, 
from  which  alfo  the  fuperior  dorfal,  and  the  lowefl  cervical 
vertebrae,  receive  fome  air,  through  feveral  final!  holes  fcat- 
tered  upon  their  lateral  and  anterior  parts.  The  air-hole  of 
the  fork  is  placed  upon  the  fide  of  its  fcapular  extremity, 
next  the  fpine.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds ; 
fo.  2.  is  the  one  half  of  the  fork-lhaped  bone  of  th  z fork 
viewed  upon  the  iniide,  a the  air-hole. 

The  clavicle  appears  to  obtain  its  chief  fupply  of  air  from 
the  cells  which  are  continued  from  the  jugular  air-cclls 
backwards  upon  the  flioulder  joint. 

The  principal  foramen  is  found  on  the  infide  of  the 
clavicle,  where  that  bone  is  connefted  to  the  branch  of 
the  fork.  There  are,  beikles  this,  fome  very  minute  holes 
upon  the  oulfide  of  the  clavicle,  immediately  above  the 
flioulder  joint ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  fiernal  extremity  of 
the  bone,  there  is  a hole  large  enough  to  admit  a b riffle. 
See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  cf  Birds . Fig.  3.  (hews  an 
internal  view  of  the  clavicle  of  the  fork;  a,  the  larger  air. 
hole  at  the  joint  of  the  flioulder  ; b,  one  of  the  fmall  fora- 
mina which  opens  into  the  chefl  containing  a briftle. 

The  fcapula  derives  air  alfo  from  the  procefs  of  the  jugu- 
lar cell  behind  the  joint.  It  is  tranfmitted  through  feveral 
holes  upon  the  very  extremity  of  the  bone.  See  fg.  4.  of 
Plate  VI.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  a the  air-holes. 

We  have  difeovered  the  openings  by  which  the  air  is  corr- 
veyed  into  the  Aernum,  to  be  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
principal  foramina  are  fituated  all  along  the  middle  line  of 
the  bone,  upon  the  internal  furface,  which  appears  reticu- 
lated, or  made  of  cancelli.  Towards  the  anterior  part  there 
is  one  hole  much  larger  than  any  of  the  reft  ; and  in  ad- 
dition to  thofe  of  the  middle  of  the  bone  there  are  many 
others  palling  into  the  edges  of  the  Aernum  to  which  the 
ribs  are  articulated.  All  thefe  Foramina  would  appear  to 
communicate  with  the  thoracic  cells.  See  Plate.  VI.  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds',  fg.  5.  exhibits  the  internal  furface  of 
the  Aernum  of  the  fork;  aaa  the  fmall  foramina  in  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  b the  principal  air-hole  near  the  top  of 
the  Aernum,  c e c c many  little  foramina  feen  between 
the  Aernal  ribs  which  lead  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
bone. 

The  vertebras  of  the  back  feem  to  procure  air  immediately 
from  the  lungs  ; the  foramina  are  numerous,  and  placed 
along  the  hides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  and  at  the 
roots  of  their  tranfverfe  proceffes.  The  foramina  which 
conduft  the  air  into  the  cervical  vertebras,  occur  with 
as  little  regularity ; the  three  firA  have  their  largeA 
holes  upon  the  fides  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  reA  they 
are  to  be  found  within  the  canal  of  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs for  lodging  the  vertebral  artery,  and  along  the  courfeof 
the  fpinal  canal,  at  leaA  fo  they  have  appeared  in  the  fork 
See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  6.  fhews  one 
of  the  cervical  vertebras  of  that  bird,  a the  body  of  the  bone, 
b the  fpinous  procefs,  cc  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  forming  a 
portion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  on  the  infide  of  which  are  per- 
ceived feveral  foramina  leading  into  the  fubffance  of  the  bone, 
d the  tube  behind  the  body  of  the  vertebra  for  containing  the 
fpinal  marrow,  exhibiting  many  fmall  holes  upon  its  inter- 
nal 
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nal  furface.  The  foramina  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  have  com- 
munication with  the  lateral  air-cells  oi  the  neck. 

The  air-holes  of  the  anterior  ribs  are  placed  upon  the 
ends  of  thefe  bones,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  fternum. 
They  are  fupplied  from  the  intermediate  and  lateral  thoracic 
air-cells.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  fig.  5.  dddd 
refer  to  the  opening  upon  the  denial  ribs. 

The  air  paffes  into  the  pofterior  or  vertebral  ribs  by  a num- 
ber of  foramina,  fituated  upon  the  internal  furface  of  their 
extremities  next  the  fpine.  Thefe  foramina  appear  to  have 
from  their,  fituation'  a diredf  communication  with  the  pofte- 
rior furface  of  the  lungs.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds.  Fig.  7.  is  a vertebral  rib  of  the  fork  feen  upon  its 
inner  fide,  a the  procefs  which  articulates  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dorfal  vertebrae,  l the  part  joined  to  the  tranfverfe 
procefies,  c c the  feveral  air-holes. 

The  air-holes  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  fo  numerous, 
and  occur  with  fo  much  irregularity,  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit of  u particular  defcription.  They  are  all  fituated  upon 
the  internal  furface  of  the  bones,  and  appear  to  be  confined 
to  that  fpace  covered  by  the.kidnies,  under  which  the  air 
muft  infinuate  itfelf  from  the  abdominal  cells,  in  order  to 
reach  them. 

The  paffage  of  the  air  into  the  femur  of  the  eagle  and 
fork  is  through  an  opening  upon  the  fore  part  of  the 
bone,  juft  within  the  procefs  correfponding  to  the  great 
trochanter.  It  is  a round  deprefiion,  under  the  edge  of 
which  the  apertures  leading  to  the  cavity  of  the  bone  are 
fituated.  See  Plate  VI.  and  fg.  8.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds, 
which  reprefents  the  femur  of  the  eagle  feen  upon  the  ante- 
rior fide  ; a the  air  hole,  lb  the  cavity  of  the  bone  laid  open, 
exhibiting  a number  of  olfeous  proceffes,  palling  in  all  direc- 
tions, dividing  the  bone  on  the  infide  into  many  irregular 
cells ; thefe  are  moft  numerous  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
femur,  and  are  hardly  to  be  feen  in  the  centre ; c an  artery 
diftributing  its  branches  to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  bone.  The  air-hole  of  the  femur  in  thefe 
birds  communicates  with  the  gluteal  cells. 

In  the  fruthlous  birds  the  air-holes  of  the  femur  are  placed 
upon  the  pofterior  part,  and  are  found  upon  both  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  the  bone.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Birds.  Fig.  9.  ihews  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  fe- 
mur of  a young  of  rich  ; a a deprefiion  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone,  containing  a number  of  air-holes,  b the  inferior 
deprefiion  with  only  three  foramina. 

The  air-holes  of  the  lower  jaw  have  been  obferved  in  the 
Afr  lean  and  New  Holland  of  rich,  the  fork,  the  buccros  na- 
futus  and  buceros  rhinoceros,  and  the  crow ; and  in  all  thefe 
"they  confift  of  two  holes  fituated  upon  the  two  extremities 
of  the  jaw  behind  the  articulation.  See  Plate  VI.  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  10.  is  the  lower  jaw  of  the  crow; 
aa  the  two  air-holes.  Thefe  foramina  communicate  by  a 
tube  with  the  cavity  of  the  ear. 

The  air  does  not  penetrate  the  bones  of  the  head  and; 
jaws  in  water-fowls. 

Having  deferibed  the  diftribution  of  air,  which  takes 
place  throughout  the  bodies  of  birds,  it  remains  to  aflign  an 
ufe  to  this  moft  curious  and  peculiar  circumilance  in  their 
anatomy.  It  has  been  already  ftated,  that  the  opinions  of 
anatomifts  upon  this  fubjedt  are  different.  The  members  of 
the  French  academy  fuppofed  that  the  air-cells  were  necef- 
fary  to  carry  on  the  adhons  of  refpiration  in  birds.  Cam- 
per thought  that  air  was  admitted  into  the  bodies  of  birds- 
for  the  purpofe  of  diminifhing  their  gravity  in  relation  to 
their  bulk,  and  thus  facilitate  their  motions  ; while  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  greateft  phyfiologift  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, felt  unwilling  to  confine  the  fundtions  of  the  air-cells 


to  any  one  purpofe,  and  fafpedled  they  might  be  ufeful  in 
giving  tone  and  ftrength  to  the  fongof  birds. 

The  obfervations  of  the  academicians  appear  to  us  per- 
fedtiy  fatisfadlory  with  refpedf  to  the  connedtio  between  the 
exiftence  of  the  air-cells,  and  the  office  of  the  lungs.  They 
have  related,  that  during  the  adt  of  infpiration  the  fternum 
was  elevated,  and  the  thoracic  air-cells  dritended  at  iiie  iame 
moment  with  the  lungs,  and  that  when  the  air  was  expelled 
from  the  lungs  and  thoracic  cells,  by  the  deprefiion  of  the 
fternum,  one  portion'  of  it  was  expired  by  the  trachea  in  the 
ufual  way,  and  the  left  was  urged  into  the  cells  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  two  parts  of  the  cavity  thus  becoming  alternately 
enlarged  and  diminifhed.  In  order  to  afeertain  with  the 
more  certainty  the  condition  of  the  air-cells  during-  re- 
fpiration, the  academicians  fubjecled  feveral  large  birds,  iueh 
as  the  turkey,  goofe,  See.  to  the  experiment  of  having  the 
parietes  of  the  belly  difiediedoff  without  injuring  the  air-cells, 
while  .the  animal  was  ftill  alive,  by  which  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving,  that  the  air-cells  below  the  fternum  were 
rendered  tenfe  during  the  time  the  thorax  was  dimini  filed  for 
expiration,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  fternum  was  raifed  to  in- 
creafe  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  the  abdominal  air-bao-s 
become  flaccid.  We  have  made  an  experiment  of  a fimilar 
kind,  with  the  fame  refuit ; the  abdomen  of  a living  goofe 
was  laid  open,  from  which  no  air  proceeded  during  infpira- 
tion, but  while  the  air  was  difeharged  from  the  lungs,  it  paffed 
into  the  abdominal  cells  and  through  the  opening  of  the 
belly  with  fo  much  force  as  to  blow  out  a candle.  The 
neceffity  of  having  the  cavity  filled  with  air  in  birds,  ob- 
vioully  ariies  from  the  circumilance  of  the  lungs  being  con- 
fined to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  confequently 
not  capable  of  fuffering  any  comprefiion  from  the  contrac- 
tion oi  the  cheft,  but  by  the  interpolation  of  fome  other 
parts. 

Many  have  fuppofed  that  the  air-cells  were  not  only 
mechanically  fubfervient  to  the  actions  of  refpiration,  but 
anfwered  another  important  purpofe  by  colledting  a quantity 
of  air,  which  in  repafiing  the  lungs  effected  a further  change 
upon  the  blood,  thus  producing  a fort  of  double  refpiration  j 
but  the  free  communication  which  exifts  between  the  lungs 
and  the  cells,  renders  it  probable  that  the  air  on  its  return 
paffes  directly  by  the  air-holes  into  the  branches  of  the 
bronchiie,  and,  confequently,  is  never  brought  into  contact 
with  the  blood.  It  w-ould  therefore  appear  that  the  only 
part  the  cells  perform  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration  is  to  fup- 
ply  an  elaftic  medium,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  of  the 
fternum  and  ribs,  equally  and  regularly  affedl  every  part  of 
the  lungs. 

The  air-cells  making  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  the 
organs  of  refpiration,  does  not  preclude  them  from  anfwering 
other  purpples  in  the  animal  economy.  It  is  plain  to  de- 
monftration  that  the  bodies  of  birds  lofe  much  of  their  rela- 
tive weight  by  containing  air  in  their  cavities,  and  ftill  more 
from  its  admifiion  into  the  external  parts  and  the  Loi.es ; the 
advantages  of  which  in  tranfporting  themfelves  through  fo 
light  a medium  as  the  air,  or  even  in  locomotion  upon  afolid 
furface,  are  too  obvious  to  be  infilled  upon 

The  air,  while  it  remains  in  the  body,  neceffarily  acquires 
the  temperature  of  the  living  bird,  which  renders  it  much 
lighter  even  than  atmofpheric  air,  and  therefore  it  adds  like 
that  contained  in  the  fwimming-bladder  of  fifties. 

A comparifon  of  the  ftruddure  of  one  bird  with  another 
proves  that  the  quantity  of  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
pidity and  continuance  of  the  animal’s  motion,  all  other  cir- 
cumftances  being  the  fame ; and  that  the  air  is  diftributed 
always  in  preference  to  thofe  members  which  are  moft  em- 
ployed ia  locomotion,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out. 


It 


BIRD. 


It  might  be  offered  in  objedlion  to  this  opinion  of  the  ufe 
of  the  air-cells  in  birds,  that  the  bat , which  is  an  animal  very 
remarkable  for  the  velocity  of  its  flight,  and  its  long  conti- 
nuance on  the  wing,  is  unfurnifhed  with  any  apparatus  except 
its  lungs  for  containing  air.  The  anfwer  to  this,  however, 
is  very  eafy  ; the  extent  of  the  wing  of  the  bat  is  Angularly 
large  for  the  animal,  and  its  membranous  ftrufture  enables  it 
to  give  impulfe  to  a larger  volume  of  air  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a wing  compofed  of  feathers,  even  of  an  equal  ex- 
tent ; and  further,  the  pectoral  mufcles  of  th shat  are  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  animal  than  they  are  found  in  any  fpecies 
of  birds,  even  thofe  of  the  higheft  flight ; fo  that  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  bat,  inftead  of  proving  any  objection  to  the  ufes 
affigned  to  the  air-cells  in  birds,  affords  the  ftrongeft  confirm- 
ation of  the  theory. 

Notwithftanding  the  refpedt  which  is  due  to  every  phy- 
fiological  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
there  is  the  leaft  relation  between  the  air-cells  and  the 
organs  of  voice  in  birds.  With  a view  of  determining  this, 
we  have  compared  the  ftructure  of  different  birds,  and  have 
not  found  the  air-cells  larger  in  finging  birds,  than  others. 
The  nightingale,  fo  eminent  for  its  loud  and  protracted  notes, 
is  formed,  with  refpect  to  the  air-cells,  exactly  like  the 
common  fparrow. 

Animal  Heat. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  vital  temperature 
©f  animals  is  the  refult  of  that  procefs  which  is  called  ref- 
piration  ; yet,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fo,  it  would 
appear  moil  proper  to  notice  the  animal  heat  of  birds,  im- 
mediately after  the  defcription  of  the  lungs  and  their  ap- 
pendages. It  is  remarkable,  that  birds  poffefs  a higher 
ftandard  of  vital  temperature  than  all  other  animals.  Cam- 

fier  Hates  it  to  vary  from  104  to  107  degrees  of  Fahren- 
leit’s  fcale.  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  reftum  of  the  common 
fowl  to  be  103,  103-!,  and  104  degrees;  and  in  a young 
goofe,  we  obferved  the  thermometer  to  Hand  at  103  degrees 
in  the  refitum,  and  when  inferted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
body,  to  rife  and  remain  at  104  degrees.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  either  the  caufe  or  the  neceffity  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  birds.  It  has  been  accounted  for  by  their  ref- 
piration  being  more  perfect  from  the  air  palling  twice 
through  their  lungs  ; but  even  fuppoflng  this  would  alter 
their  degree  of  animal  heat,  the  occafion  does  not  feem  to 
exift,  as  birds  have  not  that  double  refpiration  which  is 
fuppofed,  as  has  been  already  (hewn, 

It  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  Warmth  of  birds  may  de- 
pend in  a degree,  upon  the  ftructure  of  their  Ikin,  and  the 
nature  of  their  coverings,  which  are  not  defigned  to  admit 
of  much  evaporation  from  the  iurface  of  their  bodies  ; but 
it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  this,  of  itfelf,  would  be 
fufiicient  to  produce  a temperature  fo  much  higher  than  is 
found  in  other  animals,  and  maintain  it  fo  uniformly  and 
permanently  as  it  exiits  throughout  the  whole  clafs  of 
birds. 

No  experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  determine  the 
powers  which  birds  poffefs  of  refilling  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal temperature ; but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  analogy, 
that  they  can  fuftain  greater  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold 
than  other  animals,  without  fuffering  an  alteration  in  their 
proper  degree  of  temperature  ; but  that,  at  the  fame  time, 
birds  would  fooneft  yield  to  diffolution  upon  any  material 
change  in  their  natural  ftandard,  it  being  found  that  ani- 
mals generally  enjoy  independence  of  temperature,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  exceeds  that  to  which  they  are  commonly  ex» 
pofed,  and  that  the  higher  their  natural  ftandard, -the  more 
jnconvenience  arifes  from  any  alteration  of  it. 


Blood  Veffels, 

The  organs  of  circulation  in  birds  have  obtained  bill  .lit- 
tle of  the  attention  of  comparative  anatomifts.  The  larger 
branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  lie  near  fome  .of 
the  vifeera,  have  alone  received  any  defcription  : and  that 
rather  from  being  involved  in  the  account  of  other  parts, 
than  for  their  own  fake.  The  diftribution  of  the  blood 
veffels  of  birds,  notwithftanding  this,  is  not  the  leaft  intereft- 
ing  part  of  their  anatomy,  as  will  appear  from  the  enfuing 
defcription,  which  has  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  fwan„ 
goofe,  duck,  fori,  and  common  fowl,  in  which  it  was  found 
fo  much  alike,  that  it  may  be  prefumed  the  fame  arrange- 
ment of  the  blood  veffels  prevails  with  little  variety  in  all 
birds. 

The  Arteries 

Proceed  from  a fingle  trunk  which  arifes  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  trunk  is  fo  fhort,  that  it  is 
concealed  by  the  other  parts  on  the  baffs  of  the  heart,  and 
is  only  brought  into  view  after  the  reflections  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  adjoining  veffels  are  detached  by  diflec- 
tion. It  is  from  thence,  that  as  the  parts  are  commonly 
beheld,  there  appear  to  be  three  great  arteries  iffuing  toge- 
ther from  the  middle  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  primary 
branches  into  which  the  aorta  is  divided.  The  firft  branch 
is  to  the  left  fide,  and  after  it  is  fent  off,  the  trunk  affefts 
to  turn  over  the  auricle,  before  it  gives  the  branch  of  the 
right  fide ; thefe  two  branches  pafs  in  a curved  manner 
from  the  heart  towards  the  axillae,  in  the  form  of  horns, 
and  eacii  is  analogous  to  the  arteria  innominata  of  the  human 
fubjedt,  fo  that  inftead  of  one,  there  may  be  reckoned  two 
arteria  innominata  in  birds.  After  thefe  branches  are  parted 
with,  the  arterial  trunk  is  continued  over  the  auricles,  and 
on  reaching  the  back  part  of  the  heart,  becomes  the  defend- 
ing aorta. 

The  arteria  innominata  firft  fends  off  the  common  trunk  of 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  which  before  its  divifion 
gives  off  one  or  two  final!  branches  ; one  of  thefe  runs  down 
upon  the  lungs  in  company  with  the  par  vagum,  and  appears 
to  fupply  branches  to  the  aponeurofis  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
air-cells  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  ; the  other  branch, 
after  fupplying  the  lymphatic  gland  of  the  neck  with  fcveral 
fmall  artei'ies,  afeends  upon  the  fide  of  the  oefophagus,  to 
which,  and  the  inferior  larynx,  the  divifions  of  the  trachea, 
and  to  the  parts  and  integuments  of  the  fide  of  the  neck,  its 
branches  are  aiftributed,  anaftomofing  with  the  fuperior 
cefophageal  and  tracheal  arteries.  This  branch  is  often  not 
lent  off  until  the  trunk  divides  into  the  vertebral  and  carotid, 
in  which  cafe  it  comes  from  the  latter  artery.  Sometimes 
in  the  duck,  the  fupra-fcapular  artery,  which  is  ufually 
derived  from  the  vertebral,  is  a branch  of  the  common 
trunk. 

The  carotid  artery,  after  parting  from  the  vertebral,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  foon  difappears ; being 
covered  by  the  mufcles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
under  which  it  lies  hidden,  and  in  clofe  contadl  with  its  fel- 
low of  the  other  fide,  to  very  near  the  head.  If,  during  its 
courfe  in  this  fituation,  it  gives  any  branches,  they  are  too 
infignificant  to  be  noticed. 

The  carotid  artery  emerges  from  between  the  mufcles  of 
the  neck,  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  from  the 
head  ; and  after  giving  a branch  downwards,  amongft  the 
lateral  mufcles  of  the  neck,  it  runs  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  reftus  major  anticus  mufcle,  to  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  where  it  divides  into  its  feveral  branches. 

An  artery  firft  goes  off  pofteriorly,  which  paffes  a little 
forwards  under  the  branch  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  after  fend- 
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ing  fome  blood  to  the  muffles  of  the  neck,  makes  a turn 
backwards,  enters  the  foramen  in  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  fecond  vertebra,  and  terminates  by  a lingular  anaftomo- 
fis  in  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  next  branch  is  analogous  to  the  internal  carotid ; it 
goes  forward  alio  under  the  os  hyoides,  and  paffes  behind 
the  mufcles  of  the  jaws  clofe  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  ilcull, 
at  which  place  it  fends  a branch  upwards,  which  appears  to 
penetrate  the  bones  on  the  outfideof  the  ear,  and  fupply  the 
organ  of  hearing,  feud  a branch  into  the  ilcull,  and  another 
through  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  to  unite  with  the  oph- 
thalmic, and  contribute  to  the  plexus  at  the  back  of  the 
orbit.  The  internal  carotid  then  enters  an  offeous  canal, 
which  runs  along  the  bafis  of  the  cranium,  between  the  ta- 
bles of  the  bone,  and  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  or- 
bit, the  artery  receives  a remarkable  anallomoling  branch  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  which  almoft  equals  in  fixe  the  caro- 
tid itfelf ; and  thefe  two  veffels  produce  by  their  union,  one, 
which  paffes  almoft  direftly  into  the  cranium  at  the  ufual 
place  for  the  entrance  of  the  carotid  artery.  This  veffel 
forms  within  the  flcull  an  anaftomofis  fimilar  to  the  circle  of 
Willis  ; but  the  branch  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  ba- 
Jilary  artery , is  very  fmall,  and  appears  to  be  furnifhed  en- 
tirely from  the  anaftomofis  of  the  carotids,  and  defigned 
only  to  fupply  the  medulla  oblongata  and  fpinal  marrow. 
The  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  are  thickly  fpread 
in  an  arborefcent  form  upon  the  furfaces  of  the  brain  ; fome 
on  the  outfide,  and  others  on  the  internal  fuperficies  of  the 
ventricles,  and  the  fiffure  between  the  two  hemifpheres. 
The  carotid  alfo,  as  ufual,  fends  off  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
which,  befides  fupplying  the  eye  and  the  parts  in  the 
orbit,  produces  feveral  inofculations  with  the  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  After 
the  trunk  of  the  carotid  has  parted  with  the  two  branches 
juft  defcribed,  it  paffes  for  a little  way  downwards  and 
forwards  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  divides  at  once 
into  different  branches,  correfponding  to  thofe  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  in  mammalia,  the  firft  of  which  might  be 
called  the  cefophageal  or  laryngeal  artery.  This  veffel  fends 
a branch  to  the  mufcles  upon  the  horn  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
then  turns  downwards  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
to  the  trachea,  and  the  other  to  the  cefophagus,  upon  the 
fide  of  which  parts  they  defeend  to  near  the  thorax,  where 
they  inofculate  with  the  tracheal  and  cefophageal  branches 
of  the  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  external  maxillary  artery  dips  in  between  the  ptery- 
goid mufcle,  and  that  which  is  fituated  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  jaw  for  opening  the  mouth  ; it  then  paffes  behind 
the  articular  bone,  and  gives  twigs  upwards  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  jaws,  and  to  the  plexus  at  the  back  of  the  orbit : upon 
emerging  from  behind  the  articular  bone,  it  lies  under  the 
zygomatic  procefs  of  the  jaw,  and  fends  an  artery  upwards, 
which  is  diftributed  to  the  temporal  and  maffeter  mufcles  ; 
and  proceeding  under  the  triangular  tendon  that  comes 
from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  lower  jaw,  it 
divides  into  two  principal  branches : one  of  thefe  paffes 
along  the  tide  of  the  upper  jaw,  gives  a branch  upwards  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  orbit  which  unites  with  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  and  is  loft  at  the  top  of  the  head.  This  branch  is 
very  large  in  birds  with  combs,  as  in  conjunction  with  the 
ophthalmic,  it  furriifhes  numerous  veffels  to  thefe  vafcular 
parts.  The  artery  then  goes  on  and  fupplies  branches  to 
the  tides  of  the  head  before  the  orbits,  and  to  the  integu- 
ments and  fubftance  of  the  upper  mandible,  inofculating 
with  the  palatine  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
The  fecond  portion  of  the  external  maxillary  proceeds  to 
jdie  lower  jaw,  to  which,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  maffeter 
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mufcle,  it  is  diftributed.  The  external  maxillary  fupplies 
the  place  of  the  temporal , labial , angular,  nafal , and  mental 
arteries  of  mammalia. 

The  laryngeal , or poflerior palatine  artery  is  a little  branch 
of  the  external  carotid,  which  is  fent  off  pofteriorly  op- 
pofite  to  the  external  maxillary  artery.  Its  branches  are 
exhaufted  upon  the  back  part  of  the  fauces,  the  mufcles  for 
moving  the  upper  jaw,  and  pofterior  nares. 

The  lingual , or  fub-m  axillary  artery  paffes  under  the  mufcles 
which  conned  the  os  hyoides  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  clofe 
upon  the  back  of  the  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
mouth,  it  fends  a branch  to  the  osfophagus  and  trachea, 
fupplies  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides,  the  tongue,  the 
lower  furface  of  the  mouth,  and  furnifhes  the  artery  which 
enters  the  fubftance  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Juft  at  the  origin  of  the  fub-maxillary  artery,  there  is 
another  little  branch  of  the  carotid,  which  is  loft  upon  the 
mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  is,  as  ufual,  the  continuation 
ot  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid ; it  run6  forwards  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  mufcle,  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth, 
upon  the  fide  of  the  long  mufcle  for  moving  the  upper  jaw, 
and  divides  into  two  principal  branches ; one  of  them 
proceeds  under  the  tendon  of  the  long  mufcle  to  get  upon 
the  palate,  where  it  forms  two  branches,  of  which  one 
runs  along  the  external  fide  of  the  palate,  between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  bone  of  the  mandible  to  the  extremity  of  the 
bill,  where  it  becomes  united  to  the  fame  branch  of  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  as  alfo  to  the  middle  artery  of  the  palate.  The 
other  branch  lies  alfo  fuperficialiy  under  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  mouth.  It  paffes  onwards  to  meet  its  correfponding 
veffel  of  the  oppofite  fide  with  which  it  becomes  aft ualiy  in- 
corporated, and  by  their  union  a fingle  artery  is  generated, 
which  runs  along  the  middle  line  of  the  palate  to  the  end  of 
the  mandible,  where  it  unites  with  the  lateral  branches  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  At  the  junftion  of  the  veffel  of  each  fide 
to  form  the  middle  palatine  artery,  two  branches  go  off, 
which  are  loft  upon  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  the  interior 
of  the  organ  o f fmell. 

The  other  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  re- 
flected upwards  towards  the  orbit,  below  which  it  divides 
and  unites  again  forming  a triangle,  through  which  the  vein 
paffes ; at  this  place  it  produces  a remarkable  plexus  of 
veffels,  like  the  rete  mirabile  of  the  carotid  artery  of  qua- 
drupeds, which  is  increafed  by  branches  from  the  ophthalmic 
and  the  palatine  arteries,  and  from  which  the  back  part  of  the 
organ  of  fmell  receives  its  fupply  of  blood. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery  then  runs  direftly  backwards 
below  the  orbit,  paffes  between  the  radiated  or  fan-fhaped 
mulcle  which  moves  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cefs ; and  turning  inwards  round  the  bafis  of  the  cranium 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  internal  carotidartery  juft  as  it 
enters  the  boney  canal,  which  condufts  it  to  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  artery,  foon  after  it  parts  from  the  carotid, 
fends  off  a branch  backwards,  which  paffes  over  the  neck  of 
the  fcapula  and  is  loft  among  the  mufcles  on  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  fhoulder,  inofculating  with  the  articular  and 
other  arteries  about  the  joint ; this  branch  might  be  called 
the  fupra-fcapular . In  the  ditch  we  have  obferved  it  before 
it  makes  the  turn  over  the  fcapula  to  fend  an  artery  upwards 
along  the  mufcles  of  the  neck. 

The  trunk  of  the  vertebral  artery  proceeds  obliquely  up- 
wards, and  having  entered  the  foramen  in  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs of  the  fecond  cervical  vertebra,  gives  oft  a large  branch 
downwards,  which  is  diftributed  between  the  vertebra:,  and 
to  the  fpinal  canal  in  the  manner  of  the  intercoftal  arteries, 
with  which  it  anaftomofes  upon  arriving  in  the  thorax. 
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The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  artery  is  continued  upwards 
in  the  canal  formed  in  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  cervical 
vertebroe,  diminifhing  gradually  in  confequer.ee  of  branches 
it  fends  off  between  each  vertebra  to  the  fpinal  marrow  and 
the  mufcles  of  the  neck.  Near  the  head,  the  artery  is  found 
confiderably  reduced ; and  within  the  laid  foramen  in  the 
tranfverfe  proceffes,  terminates  entirely  by  iuofculation  with 
the  reflected  branch  of  the  carotid,  as  before  noticed. 

The  extraordinary  anaftomofes  and  the  plexufes  which  are 
to  be  obferved  in  the  arteries  of  the  head  in  birds  are  not 
eafily  accounted  for.  It  feems  poffible  that  they  may  be  re- 
quired in  confequence  of  the  great  length  of  the  neck  in 
thefe  animals  ; it  being  well  known  that  frequent  communi- 
cation amongit  the  veffel  s,  although  it  diminiflies  the  impe- 
tus of  the  circulation,  iufures  a free  and  uninterrupted  mo- 
tion of  the  blood. 

After  the  common  trunk  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  is 
detached  from  the  arteria  innominat'a,  this  veffel  may  affume 
the  name  of  the  fubclavian.  While  palling  under  the  cla- 
vicle, it  fends  off  fume  important  branches : the  firft  might  be 
called  a pectoral  artery,  it  proceeds  upwards  upon  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  the  pedtoralis  minimus  mufcle,  which  it  fup- 
plies  ; and  then  dividing  into  two  branches,  one  paffes  over 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  clavicle,  and  under  the  peftoralis 
medius,  between  which  and  the  fternum  it  runs,  detaching 
its  branches  to  the  mufcle  ; the  other  fends  firft  along  the 
under  fide  of  the  clavicle  a branch  which  is  again  fubdivided 
and  diftributed  to  the  outfide  of  the  flioulder  joint  and  to 
the  deltoid  mufcle,  in  which  it  inofculates  with  the  articular 
artery.  The  veffel  then  paffes  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
fork-fliaped  bone,  and  on  a ligament  which  connetts  the 
head  of  the  clavicle  to  that  of  the  fcapula,  and  difperfes  its 
branches  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  flioulder  joint  forming 
anaftomofes  with  the  neighbouring  arteries. 

The  next  branch  of  the  fubclavian  is  the  humeral  artery; 
is  arifes  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  veffel,  and  make  a flight 
curve  to  reach  its  fituation  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  in  order 
to  difpenfe  its  branches  in  the  manner  hereafter  deferibed. 

The  internal  mammary  artery  is  given  off  juft  as  the  fub- 
clavian leaves  the  cheft.  It  divides  into  three  branches, 
one  ramifies  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  fternum  ; another 
upon  the  fternal  ribs,  and  the  intercoftal  mufcles ; and  the 
third  runs  along  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  vertebral 
ribs,  fupplying  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  See. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  arteries  of  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity in  birds,  confifts  in  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
veffels  which  fupply  the  peftoral  mufcles  ; thefe,  inftead 
of  being  inconfiderable  branches  of  the  axillary  artery,  are 
the  continuations  of  the  trunk  of  the  fubclavian,  of  which 
the  humeral  is  only  a branch. 

The  great  pectoral  or  thoracic  artery  paffes  out  of  the 
cheft  over  the  firft  rib,  and  clofe  to  the  fternum,  and  im- 
mediately divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  them  ramifies 
in  the  fuperior  part  of  the  pedtoralis  major,  and  the  other  is 
exnaufted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mufcle,  and  fends  off  a 
branch  analogous  to  the  long  thoracic  artery  of  mammalia. 

The  humeral  artery,  while  within  the  axilla,  gives  a fmall 
branch  backwards  to  the  mufcles,  under  the  fcapula,  and 
upon  reaching  the  inside  of  the  arm  produces  an  artery,  that 
loon  divides  into  the  articular  and  the  profunda  humeri. 
The  articular  artery  paffes  round  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
underneath  the  extenfors  ; its  branches  penetrate  the  deltoid 
mufcle,  and  anaftomofe  with  the  other  fmall  arteries  around 
the  joint. 

The  profunda  humeri  as  ufual  turns  under  the  extenfor 
mufcles,  to  reach  the  back  of  the  bone,  at  which  place,  in 
fcirds,  it  feparates  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  defeends 


upon  the  infide,  and  the  other  upon  the  outfide  of  the  arti- 
culation of  the  humerus  with  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  there 
inofculate  with  the  recurrent  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the 
fore  arm. 

After  the  humeral  artery  has  fent  off  the  profunda,  it  de- 
feends along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  mufcle,  detaching 
fome  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts;  upon  arriving  at 
the  fold  of  the  wing  if.  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
thefe  is  analogous  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  the  other  from  its 
pofition  deferves  to  be  called  rather  the  interoffeous  than  the 
radial  artery. 

At  the  place  where  the  humeral  produces  the  two  arteries 
of  the  fore  arm  a fmall  branch  is  fent  off,  which  is  loft  upon 
the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  and.  it  anaftomofes  with  the  recur- 
rent of  the  ulnar,  and  the  profunda  humeri. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  the  principal  divifion  of  the  humeral  ; 
it  proceeds  fuperficially  over  the  mufcles  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  pronator,  fends  a large  recurrent  branch  under 
the  flexor  ulnaris  to  the  back  of  the  joint  upon  which  it 
ramifies  and  forms  anaftomofes  with  the  profunda  humeri. 
The  artery  then  proceeds  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  ulnar 
mufcles,  to  which  it  diftributes  branches.  It  is  afterwards 
feen  palling  over  the  carpal  bone  of  the  ulnar  fide,  and  under 
the  annular  ligament,  at  which  place  it  fends  off  fome 
branches  which  fpread  upon  the  joint  and  inofculate  with 
fimilar  ones  of  the  interoffeous  artery.  Very  foon  after  the 
ulnar  artery  gets  upon  the  metacarpus  it  dips  in  between 
the  bones  and  re-appears  upon  the  oppofite  fide  lying  under 
the  roots  of  the  quills,  to  each  of  which  it  fends  an  artery  ; 
it  preferves  this  fituation  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
where  it  pafies  between  the  ftyle  analogous  to  the  little  finger 
and  the  principal  or  fore  finger,  and  purfues  its  courfe 
along  the  edge  of  the  latter,  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing, 
fupplying  each  of  the  true  quills  with  an  artery  and  fending 
at  each  joint  of  the  finger,  a crofs  branch  to  communicate 
with  the  anaftomofing  branches  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  interoffeous  artery  detaches  firft  a branch  of  fome  fize 
to  the  membrane  which  is  fpread  in  the  fold  of  the  wing, 
upon  which  it  forms  feveral  ramifications.  After  this  the 
artery  dips  down  behind  the  pronator  mufcles  to  get  into 
the  ipace  between  the  ulna  and  radius.  It  here  gives  a 
branch  backwards  to  communicate  with  the  others  about  the 
joint,  and  proceeds  in  the  interoffeous  fpace  as  far  as  the 
carpal  joint,  during  which  courfe  they  become  much  dimi- 
nifhed  from  giving  off  feveral  branches  which  are  diftributed 
to  the  integuments  and  the  quills  placed  upon  the  outfide 
of  thq  ulna.  The  remainder  of  the  interoffeous  artery  is  ex- 
pended in  fmall  branches  upon  the  back  of  the  carpal  joint, 
the  baftard  quills,  and  along  the  radial  edge  of  the  meta- 
carpus and  bones  of  the  fore  finger,  where  it  forms  communi- 
cations with  the  crofs  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  already 
mentioned. 

From  this  defeription  it  will  be  perceived,  that  no  artery 
exifts  in  birds  ftridlly  analogous  to  the  radial ; that  there  are 
no  palmar  arches  ; and  that  the  fize  of  the  interoffeous 
artery,  and  the  courfe  of  the  ulnar  along  the  outfide  of  the 
metacarpus  are  peculiarities  which  arife  from  the  neceflity  of 
affording  a large  fupply  of  blood  to  the  quills  during  their 
growth. 

The  defeending  aorta  makes  a curve  round  the  right  auricle 
in  order  to  get  upon  the  pofterior  furface  of  the  heart,  after 
which  its  courfe  is  clofe  along  the  fpine,  in  which  fituation 
it  is  bound  down  by  cellular  fubftance,  and  the  ftrong  mem- 
brane or  aponeurofis,  which  covers  the  lungs  on  their  an- 
terior part.  The  firft  branches  which  this  veffel  appears  to 
fend  off  are  bronchial  arteries  ; they  arife  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  aorta  juft  when  it  arrives  upon  the  fpine ; and  having 
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entered  the  lungs,  their  ramifications  accompany  thofe  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries.  They  appear  alfo  to  lend  branches  to 
tlie  fpine,  and  the  fpaces  between  the  ribs. 

The  intercoflal  arteries  do  not  take  their  origin  from  the 
aorta  in  numerous  and  regular  branches  as  in  mammalia,  but 
confift  originally  of  but  few  veflels,  which  are  multiplied  by 
auaftomofes  with  each  other,  and  with  the  arteries  which  come 
out  of  the  fpinal  canal.  An  arterial  plexus  is  thus  formed 
round  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  from  which  a veffel  is  fent  to 
each  of  the  intercoflal  fpaces.  Many  of  thefe  branches,  be- 
fides  fupplying  the  intercoflal  mufcles  and  ribs,  are  continued 
into  the  mufcles  upon  the  outfide  of  the  body  and  the  integu- 
ments. The  anaflomofis  of  the  intercoflal  arteries  round  the 
ribs  is  very  fimilar  to  the  plexus  which  is  produced  by  the 
great  fympathetic  nerve  in  the  fame  fituation. 

The  aorta  produces  no  branch  which  deferves  the  name 
of  the  phrenic  artery,  as  birds  do  not  poffefs  that  mufeuiar 
feptum  of  the  body,  to  which  the  artery  of  this  name  is  diftri- 
buted  in  other  animals. 

The  celiac  artery  is  a very  large  fingle  trunk,  and  arifes 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta,  even  higher  than  the  zone 
of  gaftric  glands.  It  defeends  obliquely  for  a fhort  way  and 
then  gives  off  a branch  which  foon  divides  into  two  or  three 
others  that  are  lpread  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  cefophagus, 
and  the  fide  of  the  zone  of  gaftric  glands,  uniting  with  the 
other  arteries  of  the  cefophagus  above,  and  extending  down- 
wards upon  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  ventricle,  and  anaftomo- 
Ting  with  the  anterior  gaftric  artery.  The  trunk  of  the 
cceliac  now  divides  into  two  very  large  branches,  which  from 
their  dillributions  we  have  chofen  to  call  the  polleriorand  the 
anterior  gaftric  arteries 

The  pojlerior  gajlric  artery,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  formed, 
detaches  the  Jplenic  artery  ; and  very  foon  after,  it  furnifhes 
from  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  veffel,  the  right  hepatic  artery. 
This  branch  proceeds  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  it 
enters  oh  tlie  fide  of  the  hepatic  duft  ; after  having  divided 
into  two  or  three  minute  arteries  on  its  way  to  the  liver,  it 
fupplies  the  hepatic  duel  with  a branch  which  accompanies 
the  du£l  to  the  inteftine,  and  is  there  loft.  The  pofterior 
gaftric  artery  then  runs  down  upon  the  back  of  the  gizzard, 
and  oppofite  to  the  origin  of  the  firft  inteftine  it  lends  off 
an  artery  which  proceeds  diredlly  to  one  of  the  casca,  upon 
■which  and  the  fide  of  the  next  inteftine  it  is  expended,  inofeu- 
Jating  at  the  end  of  the  caecum,  with  branches,  of  the  mefen- 
teric  artery,  which  are  diflributed  to  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  fmall  inteftine.  The  pofterior  gaftric  then  furnifhes  a 
laro-e  veffel  which  runs  upon  the  gizzard  and  divides  into  two 
chief  branches,  which  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  digaftric 
mufcle,  in  which  they  are  loft. 

The  next  branch  of  the  pofterior  gaftric  artery  is  the  pan- 
creatic. It  runs  between  the  two  pancreatic  glands,  diipen- 
fino-  branches  to  each,  and  to  the  duodenum.  After  this  the 
trunk  of  the  pofterior  gaftric  divides  into  two  branches  which 
-furnifh  twigs  to  the  mufeuiar  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  and 
run  along  tlie  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
digaftric  mufcle,  fupplying  them  with  numerous  twigs,  and 
anaftomoiing  with  the  ramifications  of  the  other  gaftric 
arteries. 

The  anterior  gajlric  artery  defeends  to  the  angle  formed  by 
the  bulbus  glandulofus  and  the  gizzard,  and  there  fends  off 
a fmall  branch  which  fpreads  upon  the  zone  of  gaftric  glands, 
and  inofculates  with  the  firft  ramifications  of  tlie  coeliac,.  and 
immediately  afterwards  it  detaches  a large  artery,  which  runs 
round  the  fuperior  margin  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  which  it 
furnifhes  with  many  twigs,  and  communicates  freely  with  the 
correfponding  branch  of  the  pofterior  gaftric  artery. 

Three  fmail  hepatic  arteries  take  their  origin  from  this 


branch  of  the  anterior  gaftric,  juft  as  it  pafles  over  the 
higheft  part  of  the  margin  of  the  gizzard  ; thefe  vef- 
feis  enter  rhe  fiffure  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
anterior  gaftric  artery  now  proceeds  along  the  fore  part 
of  the  gizzard,  fending  one  or  two  branches  into  the 
mufeuiar  fubftance,  and  near  the  tendon  it  terminates  in 
two  large  veflels,  one  of  which  is  diflributed  upon  the  left 
fide  of  the  digaftric  mufcle  and  the  other  pafles  a little  over 
the  tendon  and  then  divides  into  two  arteries  ; which  pro- 
duce feveral  branches  that  difappear  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
gizzard,  and  between  the  digaftric  mulcles  and  the  parietes 
of  the  ventricle,  anaftomoiing  with  the  veflels  of  the  pofterior 
fide. 

The fuperior  mef enteric  artery  takes  its  origin  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  aorta  a little  below  the  coeliac,  and  proceeds  for 
fome  way  without  detaching  any  branches  ; after  which  it 
experiences  the  fame  kind  of  divifion  and  fubdivifion  that 
takes  place  in  mammalia;  and  the  numerous  arteries  which 
are  thus  ultimately  produced  are  fpent  upon  the  fmall  in- 
teftines.  One  of  the  firft  and  largeft  branches  of  the  fuperioy 
mefenteric,  however,  is  allotted  to  fupply  one  of  the  caeca, 
and  eftablifh  a communication  with  the  inferior  mefenteric, 
and  gaftric  arteries.  This  branch,  foon  after  it  leaves  tlie 
trunk  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric,  divides  into  two.  One 
defeends  upon  the  reft  urn,  where  it  meets  with  the  inferior 
mefenteric  artery,  with  which  it  produces  a very  remarkable 
anaflomofis,  fimilar  to  the  mefenteric  arch  in  the  human  lub- 
je£t  : this  united  artery  fupplies  the  reclum  and  origin  of  the 
caeca.  The  fecond  portion  of  this  branch  of  the  fuperior 
mefenteric,  runs  in  the  fpace  between  the  laft  part  of  the 
fmall  inteftine,  and  the  caecum  of  one  fide,  fending  numerous 
branches  to  each,  and  at  the  end  of  the  caecum,  communi- 
cates in  a palpable  manner  with  another  branch  of  the  fupe- 
rior mefenteric  artery,  which  runs  upon  the  adjoining  part  of 
the  fmall  inteftine. 

A branch  arifes  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  juft, 
below  tlie  lungs  ; it  is  defigned  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  and  except  in  the  feafon  for  propa- 
gation, is  io  imall  as  to  be  difeovered  with  difficulty  ; but 
when  the  tefticles  become  enlarged,  it  is  confiderably  in- 
creafed  in  fize  in  the  male  bird,  and  much  more  fo  in  the 
female,  when  the  ovary  and  ovidurit  are  developed  for  pro- 
ducing eggs.  It  nearly  equals  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery 
during  the  period  of  laying,  in  which  ftate  we  fliail  deferibe 
it.  It  is  a fingle  artery  like  the  cceliac  and  the  mefenteric, 
proceeds  at  a right  angle  trom  the  aorta,  and  foon  fends  off 
a branch  which  goes  into  the  kidney  of  the  left  fide,  to 
which  it  gives  fome  twigs,  and  afterwards  emerging  from  the 
kidney,  it  runs  in  the  membrane  of  the  oviaudl,  upon  which 
it  is  diflributed.  After  this  branch  is  detached,  the  artery 
projects  a little  farther  forwards  into  the  cavity  and  divides 
into  two  branches.  One  of  thefe  goes  to  the  ovary,  in  which 
it  ramifies,  and  furnifhes  an  artery  of  fome  fize  to  each  of 
the  cylls  containing  the  ova.  Tlie  other  is  diflributed  ia 
numerous  branches  to  the  membrane  and  fuperior  parts  of  the 
oviduct,  and  inofculates  with  the  other  arteries  of  the  ovi- 
dudl.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  and  ail  the  other 
arteries  which  are  furnifhed  to  the  oviduct,  have  a tortuous 
or  undulating  courfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  veifels  of  the 
uterus  of  the  human  fubject. 

There  are  no  regular  emulgent  arteries  in  birds ; thekid- 
nies  deriving  their  blood  from  various  fources,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  as  they  occur. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  fupplied  with  two  arteries,  which 
have  a feparate  origin  from  the  aorta.  One  correfponds 
with  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  other  deferves  the  name  of 
ijchiadic  artery. 
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The  femoral  artery  is  a {mall  trunk  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  fide  of  the  aorta,  oppofite  to  the  notch  in  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  immediately  under  the  lait  rib.  This  notch  is 
formed  into  a round  hole  in  the  recent  fubjedt,  by  a liga- 
ment which  is  extended  from  it  to  the  rib  ; and  it  is  through 
this  hole  that  the  femoral  artery  makes  its  exit  from  the 
pelvis ; juft  before  it  paffes  out  upon  the  thigh,  it  fends  off 
a long  branch  which  runs  backwards  the  whole  length  of 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis  difpenfing  arteries  to  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  on  one  fide,  and  the  obturator  internus  on 
the  other.  This  branch  alfo  appears  to  fupply  one  to 
the  ovidudt.  The  femoral  artery,  immediately  after  leav- 
ing the  pelvis,  feparates  into  two  branches;  one  goes  up- 
wards and  outwards,  ramifying  amongft  the  mufcles  in 
that  iituation  ; the  other  turns  downwards,  and  is  diftributed 
to  the  ftexors  of  the  limb,  and  round  the  joint,  and  fends  an 
artery  to  the  edge  of  the  vaftus  internus,  which  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  knee.  The  kidnies  appear  to  derive 
foine  irregular  inconfiderable  branches  from  the  femoral  ar- 
tery while  it  is  within  the  pelvis. 

The  ifchiadic  artery  is  the  principal  trunk  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, exceeding  very  much  in  fize  the  femoral.  When 
it  is  produced  by  the  aorta,  it  appears  to  be  the  conti- 
nuation of  that  truuk  ; the  remaining  part  of  the  aorta  be- 
comes fo  much  and  fo  fuddenly  diminiihed,  and  feems  as  it 
were  to  proceed  as  a branch  from  the  back  part  of  the  veffel. 

The  ifchiadic  artery,  while  in  the  pelvis,  is  concealed  by 
the  kidnies,  in  which  iituation  it  gives  a branch  from  its 
lower  fide,  which  divides  into  three  others  that  are  diftri- 
buted to  the  fubftance  of  the  kidnies:  one  of  thefe  on  the 
left  fide  is  continued  out  of  the  kidney  to  be  loft  upon  the 
oviduft.  The  artery  leaves  the  pelvis  by  the  ifchiadiac  fora- 
men, in  company  with  the  great  nerve  ; while  within  the 
foramen,  it  gives  a branch  obliquely  downwards  under  the 
biceps  to  the  mufcles  lying  on  the  pelvis ; and  as  it  paffes 
over  the  addudlor,  it  fends  off  another  along  the  lower  edge 
of  that  mufcle,  which  is.  chiefly  loft  in  the  femimembranofus. 
It  then  detaches  feveral  fmall  branches  to  the  mufcles  on 
the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  fome  of  which  anafto- 
rnofe  round  the  joint  with  the  branches  of  the  femoral  arte- 
ry. Juft  as  the  ifchiadic  arrives  in  the  ham,  it  furnifhes  a 
very  large  branch  downwards,  which  divides  into  two  ; one 
goes  under  the  gaftrocnemius,  to  which  and  the  deep  feated 
flexors  its  branches  are  diftributed  as  far  as  the  heel ; the 
other  is  analogous  to  the  peroneal  artery  ; it  goes  to  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg,  fupplies  the  peroneal  mufcles  pofteriorly, 
and  paffes  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  flexors  of  the  toes  to 
the  heel,  above  which,  and  behind  the  flexor  tendon,  it  di- 
vides, running  on  each  fide  of  the  heel,  and  forming  feve- 
ral articular  arteries  around  the  joint,  and  communicating 
with  the  other  branch,  and  with  the  anterior  tibial,  and  the 
metatarfal  branch  of  the  plantar  artery. 

The  articular  arteries  go  off  next  from  the  artery  in  the 
ham  ; the  two  principal  ones  are  deep  feated.  One  pro- 
ceeds under  the  vaftus  internus  to  the  external  part  of  the 
joint  ; the  other  is  large,  and  fituated  upon  the  infide.  It 
forms  two  veffels,  one  is  the  true  articular  artery,  and 
fpreads  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  the  other  is  diftri- 
buted in  the  fubftance  of  the  flexor  of  the  heel,  which  is 
placed  upon  the  infide  and  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and  comes 
out  ugon  the  edge  of  this  mufcle  to  be  loft  in  the  inte- 
guments. 

The  pojlerlor  tibial  artery  is  extremely  fmall  ; it  only  fup- 
plies mufcular  branches  to  the  internal  head  of  the  gaftrocne- 
m-’us,  and  fome  of  the  flexors  of  the  toes  ; it  is  loft  on  the 
infide  of  the  heel  in  anaftomofes  with  the  peroneal  artery, 
and  other  fmail  fuperiicial  branches. 
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The  trunk  of  the  artery  of  the  leg  now  gets  upon  the 
pofterior  furface  of  the  tibia,  and  fends  off  through  the  defi- 
ciency left  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  fuperior  part, 
a branch,  which  is  diftributed  to  all  the  mufcles  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  leg.  The  artery  then  creeps  along-  tire  back 
of  the  bones  for  fome  way,  and  paffing  between  them  above, 
where  the  fibula  is  anchylofed  with  the  tibia,  it  re-appears  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  in  the  Iituation  of  the  anterior  ti - 
bial  artery  ; at  this  place  it  detaches  fome  very  fmall  branches, 
which  frequently  divide  and  unite  again,  to  produce  a moll 
lingular  reticulation  or  plexus  of  veffels,  which  clofely  ad- 
heres to  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  and  is  continued  with  it  as 
far  as  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  with  the  metatarfal  bone, 
where  it  diiappears  without  feeming  to  anfwer  any  ufeful  de- 
fign.  This  plexus  refembles  in  appearance  exactly  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  which  has  been  de- 
feribed  by  Mr.  Carlifie  in  the  tardigrade  quadrupeds,  but 
differs  from  it  in  this  circumftarice,  that  the  trunk  of  the 
artery  is  preferved  behind  it,  without  fuffering  any  material 
diminution  of  its  fize. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  furniflies  no  branch  of  any  im- 
portance during  the  time  it  is  proceeding  along  the  fore  part 
of  the  leg.  It  paffes  under  the  ffrong  ligament  which  binds 
down  the  tendons  of  the  anterior  mufcles  [of  the  leg,  and 
over  the  fore  part  of  the  joint  on  the  infide  of  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  ; at  which  place  it  diftributes  fome 
branches  which  inofculate  with  the  other  arteries  round  the 
joint  ; it  then  purfues  its  courfe  in  the  groove  along  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  metatarfal  bone,  and  covered  by  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum.  On  coming  near  the  foot, 
it  fends  off  an  artery,  which  divides,  behind  the  joint  of  the 
internal  toe,  into  two  branches one  goes  between  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  toes,  ramifies  upon  both  their  joints,  and 
unites  with  the  artery  in  the  foie  of  the  foot  ; the  other  is 
diftributed  between  the  internal  toe  and  the  pollex  or  toe 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  great  toe  ; the  main  artery 
now  paffes  to  the  foie  of  the  foot  through  a hole  in  the 
metatarfal  bone  left  for  the  purpofe,  when  the  original  parts 
of  this  bone  were  united  by  offilication.  In  this  Iituation 
the  artery  might  receive  the  name  of  the  plantar.  It  has 
fcarcely  paffed  through  the  bone,  when  it  divides  into  fix 
branches  ; three  of  thefe  are  diftributed  to  the  tendons  and 
ligaments,  &c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  foot  and  the  back  of 
the  metatarfus,  anaftomofing  with  the  defeending  branches 
of  the  peroneal  artery  ; the  fourth  branch  fuppiies  the  pol- 
lex, and  alfo  fends  a branch  upon  the  metatarfus.  The  re- 
maining branches  are  defigned  for  the  three  principal  toes  ; 
one  dips  in  between  the  internal  and  middle  toe,  unites  with 
the  anterior  branch  of  the  metatarfal  artery,  and  is  diftri- 
buted to  the  fides  of  thefe  toes  as  far  as  their  extremity. 
The  other  divides,  between  the  external  and  middle  toe,  into 
two  branches,  which  run  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  each  of 
thefe  toes  to  the  end. 

When  the  feet  are  webbed,  the  digital  arteries  fend  off 
numerous  branches,  which  ramifying  in  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes,  eftablifh  a communication  with  each  other. 
The  prefent  defeription  has  been  taken  from  birds  which  pof- 
fefs  three  principal  toes,  and  the  back  toe,  or  pollex  ; but  no 
material  difference  can  be  expedled  in  thofe  with  a greater 
number  of  toes. 

After  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  has  detached  the  ifchiadic 
arteries,  it  is  continued  along  the  fpine,  fending  fmall 
branches  analogous  to  the  lumbar  arteries,  one  of  which 
afeends  upon  the  redtum,  fupplies  the  place  of  the  inferior 
mefenteric,  and  unites  with  the  fuperior  mefenteric,  as 
already  mentioned.  The  aorta  feparates  above  the  coxy- 
geal  vertebrae  into  three  branches ; two  of  thefe  proceed 
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terally,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and 
to  the  kiduies  and  oviduct ; the  third  branch  defeends  to  the 
very  point  of  the  tail,  upon  the  mufcles  and  quills  cf  which 
its  branches  are  exhaufted. 

Tire  arterial  fyftem  of  birds  differs  from  that  of  other 
animals  chiefly  in  the  frequent  anaftomofes,  which  exile  more 
efpecially  amongft  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  tire  vilcera. 
Similar  communications  occur  between  the  veins,  which  are 
even  in  fome  inltances'  more  lingular  and  unaccountable,  as 
will  be  perceived  by  the  following  description,  which  lias 
been  taken  principally  from  the  goofe,  duel,  and  common 
fowl. 

Veins. 

The  venous  fy item  returns  the  blood  to  the  heart  by 
means  of  three  trunks  ; two  of  thefe,  for  the  convenience 
of  description,  we  flrali  call  the  fubclavian  veins,  although 
they  do  not  correfpond  in  every  relperit  with  the  veins  of 
this  name  in  mammalia  ; the  other  trunk  is  analogous  to  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

The  fubclavian  vein  is  compofed  of  the  jugular  and  verte- 
bral, and  the  veins  which  belong  to  the  fuperior  extremity 
or  wing. 

The  vertebral  vein  is  lodged  in  the  fame  canal  with  the 
vertebral  artery  ; it  anaftomofes  between  the  vertebra;  with 
the  veins  upon  the  flieath  of  the  medulla  fpinaiis,  which  are 
the  continuation  of  the  finufes  of  the  brain  ; in  conjunction 
with  thefe,  therefore,  the  ver  ebral  vein  may  be  confidered 
as  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  the  internal  jugular  of  mamma- 
lia. It  appears  alfo  to  form  at  the  bafts  of  the  cranium  a 
free  communication  with  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  receive 
by  occaftonal  branches,  blood  from  the  mufcles  of  the 
neck. 

The  jugular  vein  is  a ftngle  trunk  in  birds,  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  diftindtion  into  external  and  internal ; it  pro- 
ceeds fuperficially  along  the  fide  of  the  neck  in  company  with 
the  par  vagum  nerve.  The  vein  of  the  right  ftde  exceeds  the 
other  in  ftze ; it  is  often  twice  as  large.  The  jugular 
vein  receives  feveral  lateral  branches  from  the  mufcles  and 
integuments  of  the  neck,  the  cefophagus,  &c.  ; one  of 
thole  near  the  head  is  much  larger  than  the  reft  ; it  lies  deep 
amongft  the  mufcles,  and  appears  to  communicate  with  the 
vertebral  vein.  There  is  a branch  of  the  jugular  which  goes 
amongft  the  mufcles  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  os  hyoides, 
and  another  for  the  mufcles  within  the  jaws  and  the  integu- 
ments in  the  back  of  the  mouth';  thefe  might  be  called 
the  lingual  and  fubmaxillary  veins. 

The  two  jugular  veins  form  a moft  remarkable  communi- 
cation with  each  other  immediately  below  the  cranium,  by 
means  of  a crofs  branch,  generally  of  an  equal  ftze  with  the 
trunks  themfelves.  From  each  ftde  of  the  arch  thus  formed 
there  iffues  a large  veffel,  which  is  made  up  of  the  veins 
of  the  external  part  of  the  head  ; one  of  thefe  paffes  round 
the  articular  bone,  and  apparently  penetrates  the  joint  of 
that  bone  with  the  lower  jaw  ; it  appears  in  feveral 
branches  upon  the  fide  of  the  cheek,  and  fpreading  from 
the  ear,  in  the  manner  of  the  portio  dura  nerve  of  the  hu- 
man fubjedt,  and  contributes  to  form  a plexus  of  veins  below 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  orbit,  fimilar  to  the  arterial  plexus 
already  deferibed  in  that  fituation.  The  principal  branch  of 
the  veins  of  the  head  paffes  obliquely  round  the  inter-articu- 
lar bone,  and  below  the  orbit  divides  into  feveral  large  vef- 
fels  ; one  of  which  belongs  to  the  back  part  of  the  palate  ; 
another  afeends  in  the  orbit,  and  unites  with  the  ophthal- 
mic vein  ; ar.d  a third  is  diftributed  to  the  anterior  of  the 
organ  of  fmell,  the  palate,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws.  Thefe  branches  produce  plexufes  along 
the  bafe  of  the  orbit  and  the  external  edge  of  the  palate, 


which  correfpond  to  thofe  of  the  arteries  before  de- 
feribed. 

In  all  the  fubjedfts  we  differed  for  the  veins  we  faded  to 
difeover  any  direrit  communication  between  the  jugular  vein 
and  the  finufes  of  the  brain  ; and  in  every  inftance  the  ex- 
ternal veins  of  the  head  appeared  to  be  lufEciently  large  of 
themfelves  to  produce  the  trunk  of  the  jugular.  It  may 
therefore  be  prelumed,  that  if  any  branch  analogous  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein  paffes  through  the  pofterior  foramen 
lacerum,  it  is  very  inconftderable,  and  incapable  of  tranf- 
mitting  the  blood  of  the  brain. 

The  finufes  <f  the  brain  feem  to  difeharge  their  contents 
principally  into  fome  veins,  which  lie  in  the  membrane 
forming  the  flieath  of  the  fpinal  canal,  and  thefe  appear  to 
difpofe  of  their  blood  gradually,  as  they  defeend  in  the 
neck,  by  means  of  lateral  communication  with  the  vertebral 
veins.  The  finufes,  which  immediately  open  into  the  fpinal 
veins,  are  fituated  upon  the  back  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
produce  by  anaftomofes  with  each  other,  with  the  fuperior 
longitudinal  finus,  arid  with  others  along  the  fides  of  the 
brain,  an  union  of  veffels,  of  a diamond  fliape. 

The  finufes  of  the  brain  in  birds  generally  are  irregular 
in  their  form,  and  confilt  of  flattened  canals  ; and  not  only 
the  finufes  on  the  back  of  the  cerebellum,  but  the  fpinal 
veins  appear  fo  like  extravafation,  that  accurate  and  repeat- 
ed obfervations  are  neceffary  to  ditcover  them  to  be  real 
veffels. 

The  principal  finufes,  befides  thofe  upon  the  cerebellum, 
are  the  fuperior  longitudinal,  and  one  which  runs  along  the 
lower  edge  of  each  hemifphere  of  the  cerebrum  ; there  ap- 
pears to  be  alfo  one  upon  the  fide  of  the  cerebellum,  cor- 
refpondirig  to  the  lateral  finus.  All  thefe  finufes  communi- 
cate with  each  other  on  the  back  of  the  cerebellum  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  fuperior  longitudinal  finus  is  con- 
tinued at  its  anterior  part  under  the  frontal  and  nafal  bones, 
and  anaftomofes' with  the  ophthalmic  and  nafal  veins.  There 
are  other  finufes  in  the  feveral  duplicatures  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, which  are  too  fmall  to  be  eafily  traced,  or  to  deferve 
much  regard. 

The  veins  of  the  wing , or  fuperior  extremity,  have  a lefts 
curious  diftribution  than  thofe  of  the  head.  The  branches 
which  are  derived  from  the  parts  within  the  cheft,  the  muf- 
cles about  the  fcapu.la,  and  the  pedloral  mufcles,  accompany 
the  arteries  of  the  fame  parts,  fo  regularly  that  their  courfe 
does  not  require  defeription. 

The  vein  lies  confiderably  lower  in  the  axilla  than  the  ar- 
tery, but  ftill  continues  to  receive  correfponding  branches. 
The  trunk  of  the  vein  defeends  in  the  courfe  of  the  hume- 
ral artery,  but  more  fuperficially ; in  this  fituation  it  may 
be  called  the  bafilic , or  more  properly  the  humeral  vein. 
There  is  no  vein  in  birds  which  deferves  the  name  of  the  ce- 
phalic ; there  are  branches  of  the  humeral  vein,  accompany- 
ing the  articular  and  profunda  arteries,  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  humerus,  a large  branch  of  the  vein  enters  the  bone  ; 
there  are  alfo  two  very  fmall  branches  which  lie  in  clofe  con- 
tact with  the  humeral  artery,  which  they  accompany  nearly 
its  whole  length. 

The  principal  vein  of  the  wing  divides  into  two,  opprofite 
to  the  joint  of  the  humerus  with  the  fore  arm.  One  cf  thefe 
branches  belongs  to  the  Tides  of  the  radius  ; it  receives  blood 
from  the  mufcles  and  fkin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  arm, 
but  its  chief  veffels  lie  between  the  integuments  of  the  fold 
of  the  wing.  The  other  branch  of  the  humeral  vein  croffes 
the  fore  arm,  juft  below  the  articulation,  in  company  with 
the  nerve,  and  running  alpng  the  inferior  edge  of  the  ulna, 
receives  a branch  from  between  the  bafis  of  each  quill,  is 
continued  along  the  ligament  which  fuftains  the  reft  of 
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the  quills  to  the  extremity  of  the  wing1,  receiving  many 
veins  of  the  joints  from  the  oppofite  tide  of  the  fingers. 
Befides  theie  large  fuperficisl  veins  of  the  fore  arm,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  one,  and  fometimes  two,  fmall  accompanying 
veins  to  the  ulnar  and  interolTeous  arteries. 

The  inferior  vena  cava,  before  it  enters  the  auricle,  re- 
ceives as  ufual  the  hepatic  veins  ; thefe  are  numerous,  and 
open  into  the  cava,  as  it  paffes  behind  the  liver,  or  more  fre- 
quently within  the  fubfcance  of  that  vifeus  in  that  back  part. 
We  have  reckoned  in  the  cock  two  large  and  two  fmall  hepa- 
tic veins  from  the  right  lobe,  and  one  large  branch  from  the 
left  lobe,  befides  fix  minute  veins,  which  came  indifferently 
from  both  lobes. 

The  trunk  of  the  ve^ia  cava  is  very  fhort  in  the  abdomen ; 
it  feparates  into  two  great  branches  analogous  to  the  primary 
iliac  veins , oppofite  to  the  renal  capfules  ; thefe  turn  to  each 
fide,  and  experience  a very  Angular  diftribution.  On  coming 
near  the  edge  of  the  pelvis  each  of  thefe  two  veins  forms 
two  branches  ; one  of  which  collefts  the  blood  of  the  lower 
extremity,  as  hereafter  deferibed;  the  other  paffes  fttaight 
downwards  unbedded  in  the  fubftance  of  the  kidney,  and 
admits  the  feveral  emulgent  veins,  which  are  very  large,  and 
are  feen  to  pafs  for  fome  way  obliquely  in  the  kidney,  before 
their  termination.  The  defeending  branch  of  the  iliac  alfo 
receives  the  ovarian  veins,  and  when  arrived  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  kidney,  divides  into  three  branches ; one  tranfmits 
■the  blood  of  the  mufcles  of  the  tail  and  parts  adjacent ; an- 
other accompanies  the  ureter  to  the  fide  of  the  rectum,  and  is 
diffributed  about  the  anus  and  parts  of  generation,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  ; the  third  paffes  inwards  to 
the  middle  line  between  the  kidnies,  and  there  unites  with  the 
correfponding  branch  of  the  oppofite  fide.  The  veffel  which 
is  in  this  manner  produced,  receives  all  the  blood  of  the 
reft  urn  from  the  anus  to  the  origin  of.  the  cceca,  anaftomo- 
iing  below  with  the  branches  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  ; 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  reftum,  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  trunk  of  the  veins  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  forming 
the  raoft  remarkable  aiiaftomofis  in  the  body,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  confequences  and  the  fize  of  the  veffels  by  which 
it  is  effected.  By  means  of  this  communication,  the  blood 
of  the  vifeera,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  flows  almoft 
indifferently  into  the  vena  cava  and  vena  portoe  ; for  the  anaf- 
tomofiug  veffels  are  fufficientlv  large  to  admit  the  ready  paf- 
fage  of  a conflderable  column  of  blood  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  mafs  which  circulates  in  the  body  of  the  bird  : 
for  inftance,  in  the  goofe,  the  communicating  veins  of  the 
pelvis  are  equal  in  fize  to  a goofe  quill,  and  in  the  ojlrich 
and  cajfoivary  they  are  as  thick  as  a finger.  The  advantage 
which  appears  to  refult  from  this  remarkable  union  of  veffels, 
is  the  prevention  of  conge'ftion,  or  the  overloading  either  the 
heart  or  liver  with  blood,  as  the  one  organ  has  the  power  of 
relieving  the  other.  It  would  feem  from  this,  as  well  as  fe- 
veral other  provifions  of  the  fame  kind,  that  the  circulation 
would  be  more  liable  to  obftruftion  in  birds  than  other 
anima’s.  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  however,  to  what  caufe  fuch 
an  effeft  ought  to  be  aferibed.  Is  it  from  the  compreffion 
fuftained  by  the  heart  and  other  vifeera,  by  means  of  the 
air-cells  during  refpiration  ? Or,  is  the  mode  of  progref- 
•fion  by  flight  capable  of  impeding  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ? 

The  anaftomofis  of  the  pelvic  veins,  in  being  the  means 
of  conveying  common  venous  blood  into  the  liver,  goes  to 
prove,  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  portoe  does  not  require 
any  peculiar  preparation  by  circulation  in  the  fpleen  or 
other  vifeera,  which  -has  been  conceived  as  neceffary  by  fome 
phyfiologifts  to  fit  it  for  the  fecretion  of  bile. 

The  vena  porta  belongs  almoft  exglufively  to  the  right  or 
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principal  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  is  formed  by  three  branches. 
The  /picnic  vein  is  tiie  fmalleft,  and  is  added  to  the  vena 
portx,  juft  as  it  penetrates  the  liver  on  the  fide  of  the  hepa- 
tic duft.  The  next  is  made  of  two  branches  ; of  which  one 
returns  the  blood  of  the  pofterior  gaftric  artery,  and  there- 
fore may  be  called  the  prftetior  gajlric  vein  ; and  the  other 
is  furnilhed  by  the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  and  therefore 
is  the  pancreatic  vein.  The  third  and  largeft  branch  of  the 
vena  porta  is  the  mefcnteric  vein,  which  not  only  collects 
the  blood  from  all  the  fmall  inteftines,  but  likewife  re- 
ceives the  inferior  mefenteric,  or  vein  of  the  reft u in,  which 
forms  the  communication  that  has  been  deferibed  with  the 
pelvic  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  are  furnifhed  in  the 
goofe  by  thofe  which  accompany  the  anterior  gaftric  artery, 
and  fome  branches  from  the  head  of  the  duodenum. 

The  anterior  gafric  veins  produce  two  fmall  trunks, 
which  enter  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  fiffure,  in  the 
concave  furface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  as  it  lies  noon 
the  edge  of  the  gizzard  ; the  veins  from  the  head  of  the 
duodenum  furnifh  a fmall  veffel  which  paffes  backwards  to 
penetrate  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fiffure  in  the  left  lobe. 

In  the  cock,  the  veins  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  derives 
from  the  anterior  gaftric,  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
goofe. 

The  veins  of  the  zone  of  gaftiic  glands,  and  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  oefophagus,  do  not  contribute  to  the  fecre- 
tory  veffels  of  the  liver,  but  proceed  to  the  fuperior  part 
of  that  vifeus,  to  terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  as  does  alfo 
the  umbilical  vein. 

The  vein  which  returns  the  blood  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, is  divided  in  the  pelvis  into  two  branches,  which 
correfpond  with  the  femoral  and  ifchiadic  arteries  ; the 
one  paffes  through  the  ifchiadic  foramen,  and  the  other 
through  the  hole  upon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pelvis  : 
but  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  magnitude, 
is  the  very  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in  the  arteries  ; for  the 
anterior  vein  is  the  principal  one,  whilft  the  othei  is  not  a 
very  confiderable  veffel,  and  receives  its  fupply  of  blood 
from  the  mufcles  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the  joint. 

The  femoral  vein,  immeditately  without  the  pelvis,  gives 
branches  on  both  fides,  which  receive  the  blood  of  the  ex- 
tentor  and  adduftor  mufcles  at  their  fuperior  part : the 
trunk  paffes  obliquely  under  the  acceffory  mufcle  of  the 
flexor  digitorum,  and  oyer  the  os  femoris,  where  it  lies 
fuperficially  ; it  then  winds  under  the  adduftor  mufcles, 
and  gets  into  the  ham,  where  it  receives  many  mufcul.tr 
branches,  and  comes  into  company  with  the  artery  and 
nerve.  It  here  divides  into  the  tibia!  and  peroneal  veins.  The 
firft  is  joined  by  fome  branches  from  the  furface  of  the 
joint  anfwering  to  the  articular  arteries ; it  alfo  receives 
the  anterior  tibia l vein  which  accompanies  the  artery  of  the 
fame  name.  The  tibial  vein  proceeds  down  the  leg  along 
with  the  artery  on  the  infide  of  the  deep-feated  flexors  of 
the  heel:  it  turns  over  the  fore  part  of  the  articulation  of 
the  tibia  with  the  metatarfal  bone,  in  order  to  get  upon  the 
inner  fide  of  the  metatarfus  ; above  the  origin  of  the  pollex, 
it  receives  a communicating  branch  from  the  peroneal  vein, 
and  immediately  after,  two  branches  from  the  toe3  ; one  of 
them  comes  from  the  infide  of  the  internal  toe  ; the  other 
arifes  from  the  infide  of  the  external  and  middle  toes,  unites 
at  the  root  of  the  toes  in  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  is  joined 
by  a branch  from  the  pollex,  before  its  termination  in  the 
internal  vein  of  the  metatarfus. 

The  peroneal  vein  derives  its  principal  branches,  alongwith 
thofe  of  the  peroneal  artery,  from  the  mufcles  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  leg.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  comes  out  from  the 
5 peroneal 
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peroneal  mufcles,  and  partes  fuperficially  over  the  joint  at 
the  heel,  and  along  the  outfide  of  the  metatarfus : near  the 
pollex,  or  great  toe,  it  fends  a branch  round  the  back  of  the 
kg,  to  communicate  with  the  tibia!  vein  ; after  which,  it 
is  continued  upon  the  outfide  of  the  external  toe  to  the  ex- 
tremity, receiving  anaftomofing  branches  from  the  tibia! 
vein- 

Where  the  veins  run  fuperficially  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  they  feem  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
branches  of  the  cephalic,  lafd'tc , and  the  two  faphena  ; but 
the  analogy  is  loft  upon  the  upper  arm  and  thigh  : thefe 
branches  forming  deep-feated  trunks : this  conftitutes  the 
greatell  peculiarity  in  the  diftribution  of  the  veins  in  the 
extremities  of  birds. 

Kidnies.  _ 

Thefe  organs  occupy  the  pofterior  part  of  the  common 
cavity  of  bi'-ds,  from  the  laft  rib  to  near  the  coxygeal  ver- 
tebra ; they  fill  all  the  cavities  and  depreflions  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis ; the  pofterior  furface,  therefore,  of  the  kid- 
nies is  extremely  irregular;  their  anterior  part  is  rather 
flat,  and  they  are  notched  upon  the  external  edge,  which 
gives  ufually  the  appearance  of  their  being  compofed  of 
three  lobes ; but  the  inequalities  of  the  edge  feem  to 
arife  rather  from  the  kidnies  being  larger  at  one  place  than 
at  another,  than  from  an  original  divifion  into  lobes  : the 
prominences  correfpond  to  the  molt  depreffed  parts  on  the 
pelvis ; accordingly,  the  kidnies  are  obferved  to  form  a 
projection  at  the  upper  end,  where  they  lye  on  the  depref- 
fion  of  the  offa  ilia,  again  oppofite  to  the  hollow  on  the 
infide  of  the  ifchiadic  foramen,  and  laitly,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  kidney,  where  it  fills  the  concavity  of  the 
ifehium. 

The  kidnies  have  a covering  of  thin  peritoneum,  and 
under  this,  they  feem  to  poffefs  another  thin  membranous 
tunic,  which  clofely  inverts  them,  as  well  where  they  are 
applied  to  the  bones,  as  anteriorly;  this  coat  alfo  appears  to 
be  reflected  into  the  fubftance  of  the  kidnies,  and  to  form 
the  cellular  connections  of  the  different  parts  which  com- 
pofe  thefe  organs.  According  to  the  academicians,  the 
kidnies  of  the  cormorant  are  feparated  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  lower  belly,  by  a diftinCt  membrane,  and  inftead  of 
being  divided  into  three  lobes,  are  toothed  like  a cock’s 
comb  on  their  gibbous  part. 

The  texture  of  the  kidnies  is  very  fragile  ; readily  giving 
way  under  the  flighted  injury.  They  yield  to  the  preffure 
of  the  finger  a granular  feel,  as  if  compofed  of  a number  of 
minute  bodies,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other  : the  furface 
of  the  kidnies,  alfo,  prefents  the  appearance  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  fmall  glands. 

The  trunks  and  larger  branches  of  the  blood-veffels  of 
the  kidnies  have  been  already  deferibed.  The  termination 
of  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  artery  cannot  be  fo 
clearly  perceived  as  in  mammalia.  When  coloured  fluids 
are  thrown  in  by  the  artery,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
kidney  appears  to  equally  admit  the  injeCtion  : the  minute 
branches  of  the  blood  veffels  are  too  numerous,  therefore, 
to  allow  of  a diftinCt  view  of  the  figure  affumed  by  the 
fecretory  extremity  of  the  artery  ; but  it  is  probable, 
from  the  ftruCture  of  the  kidney  differing  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  that  it  is  not  wound  into  a coil,  as  in  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  kidnies  of  birds,  in  general,  do  not  poffefs  any 
cavity  for  colle&ing  the  urine,  previous  to  its  expullion  by 
the  excretory  duft : each  of  the  little  maffes  which  form 
the  original  glands,  produces  a du&  ; thefe  are  joined  by 
the  neighbouring  dufts,  and  thus  others  are  generated, 
which  terminate  in  the  ureter  or  common  excretory  du£l  of 


each  kidney.  The  ureter  lies  upon  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  kidney,  partially  embedded  in  its  fubftance,  fo  that 
it  is  vifible  along  the  whole  gland,  except  at  the  upper 
part. 

The  members  of  the  academy  deferibe  the  kidnies  of  the 
ojlrich  as  being  evidently  compofed  of  diftinCt  glands,  and 
that  the  ureter  did  not  lie  as  in  other  birds,  fuperficially, 
but  was  concealed  in  the  glandular  fubftance  ; in  which 
fituation  it  fuffered  a degree  of  dilatation,  forming  as  it 
were,  a pelvis,  the  whole  length  of  the  kidney,  into  which 
the  different  excretory  duffs  aifeharged  their  contents  ; not, 
however,  from  papilla,  as  in  mammalia",  but  by  open  and 
plain  orifices,  Mr.  Ranby,  in  his  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  ojlrich,  ftates,  that  he  found  the  ureters  occupy  their 
ufual  fituation  on  the  middle  line  of  the  anterior  furface  of 
the  kidney  ; but  that  the  fuperior  branch  of  the  ureter  was 
very  confpicuous,  and  entered  the  middle  of  the  kidney, 
where  it  formed  a very  large  pelvis. 

The  ftrutlure  of  the  ureters  appears  to  be  exaflly  rite 
fame  which  thefe  duffs  poffefs  in  the  human  fubjeft. 

Tire  courfe  of  the  ureters,  after  leaving  the  kidnies,  is 
behind  the  reffum,  to  which  they  become  connected  by  the 

freritonenm  covering  the  inteftine  : they  proceed,  for  a very 
ittle  way,  involved  in  the  coats  of  the  back  of  the  re  ft  tun,, 
and  open  ufually  upon  two  little  papillae,  which  project  into 
the  cloaca,  or  termination  of  the  reffum.  The  orifices  of 
the  ureters  in  the  cloaca,  are  much  lefs  than  the  width  of 
tubes  to  which  they  belong  ; this,  therefore,  added  to  the 
obliquity  with  which  they  perforate  the  cloaca,  anfwers  all 
the  purpofes  of  a valve,  and  prevents  any  regurgitation  of 
the  urine  back  upon  the  kidnies. 

The  Parifian  diffeftors  obferved  in  the  cajfomary  and 
demorfelle  of  Numidia  garden  •virgo ),  that  the  ureters  became 
united  to  the  excretory  duff  of  the  tefticle,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  kidney  ; the  common  duff  produced  by  their 
union  terminated,  as  ufual,  in  the  back  of  the  cloaca. 
This  ftrufture  certainly  does  not  exift  in  the  generality  of 
birds. 

The  above  defeription  anticipates  the  obfervation,  that 
birds  are  unprovided  with  any  diftinft  refervoir  for  urine  ; 
analogous  to  the  bladder  : it  is  the  cafe  throughout  the 
whole  clafs,  without  an  exception,  that  the  faeces  and 
urine  are  expelled  together ; but  the  dilatation  of  the  end 
of  the  reffum  or  cloaca,  in  fome  fpecies,  fupplies  the  want 
of  the  urinary  bladder  in  a great  degree,  and  renders  the* 
ejections  of  both  the  urine  and  faeces  lefs  frequent  than 
they  would  otherwife  be,  by  affording  a temporary  accom- 
modation to  a confiderable  quantity  of  excrement.  Thefe 
dilatations. are  remarkably  large  in  the  ojlrich,  parrot , £sV». 
See  that  part  of  the  article  which  treats  of  the  great  intef- 
tine of  birds. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  the  excre- 
ments of  birds  are  of  a white  colour,  and  appear  as  if  they 
contained  fome  cretaceous  fubltances  : this  effect  is  univer- 
fally  attributed  to  an  admixture  with  the  urine,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  of  this  colour  and  confiftence  ; it  deferves  to 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  ff  the  urine  be  expreffed  from 
the  kidnies,  or  examined  before  it  has  parted  into  the  reffum, 
it  is  neither  white,  nor  of  a chalky  confiftence,  but  a 
limpid  aqueous  fluid,  which  exhales  an  urinous  fmell,  that 
is  very  perceptible  in  the  larger  birds,  from  which  fome 
quantity  of  the  urine  may  be  obtained,  by  compreffing  the 
kidnies.  It  would  feem  more  probable,,  that  the  white 
and  chalky  appearance  of  the  excrements  of  birds,  depended’ 
upon  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  contained  in  . the 
folid  parts  of  the  fasces,  than  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
urine.  In  proof  of  this  fuppofttion,  it  may  be  remarked, 

that* 
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that  upon  one  occafion,  where  we  fed  a fowl  with  madder 
for  a different  purpoie,  the  cretaceous  part  of  the  excrement 
loll  its  ufijal  vvhiteuefs,  and  became  of  the  pale  pink  colour 
which  madder  is  well  known  to  communicate  to  calcareous 
earths. 

Renal  Capfules. 

Thefe  bodies  hold  the  fame  fituation  is  birds  as  in  mam- 
malia ; they  alfo  ufually  poffefs  an  irregularly  triangular 
figure.  The  proportion  which  they  bear  in  fixe  to  the 
kidney,  is  perhaps  lefs  than  generally  occurs  in  quadrupeds. 
In  the  gooj'e,  they  are  each  about  as  large  as  a pea.  The 
colour  of  the  renal  capfules  is  in  every  inflance  more  or  lefs 
yellow.  Several  of  the  older  anatomifts  have  defcribed  a 
tingle  renal  capfule  in  fome  fpecies  of  birds  : the  miftake 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  their  being  occaiionally  fo  clofely 
applied  to  each  other,  that  they  appear  as  one  body. 

The  renal  capfules  of  birds  do  not  poffefs  any  cavity  or 
dilated  part  for  venous  blood,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  capfular  vein,  which  has  at- 
tracted fo  much  attention  in  the  human  fubjedt,  is  no  way 
concerned  with  the  function  of  thefe  bodies. 

Having  difcuffed  the  ftrudlure  and  operations  of  thofe 
organs  which  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  {import- 
ing the  life  of  the  individual,  we  (hall  proceed  to  confider 
thofe  which  are  fubfervieut  to  the  fecond  order  of  func- 
tions. 

Organs  employed  in  the  Exercise  of  the  Gene- 
rative Functions. 

Male  Parts  of  Generation. 

The  teficles  of  birds  are  always  two  in  number ; they  are 
fituated  on  the  infide  of  the  body,  high  up  in  the  loins, 
upon  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  kidnies  ; from  which  pofi- 
tion  they  never  defcend  at  any  period  of  life,  as  in  mammalia. 
Confequently,  birds  are  not  provided  with  a fcroturn,  or  any 
external  pouch  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  glands. 
The  figure  of  the  tefticles  is  moil  commonly  oval ; oc- 
ealionally  they  are  of  an  elongated  form,  as  in  the  caffowary. 
See  Plate  VII.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds  ; fig.  I.  Sometimes 
the  tefticles  are  nearly  round,  as  in  the  curaffow,  and  other 
inftances 

The  tefticles  appear  to  receive  a covering  from  the  peri- 
toneum ; lint  their  proper  tunic  is  remarkably  ftrong, 
denfe,  and  inelaftic. 

It  will  always  be  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  to  exhibit 
fatisfadtorily,  the  intimate  ftrudlure  of  the  teftes  of  birds, 
as  a fuccefsful  injedfion  from  the  vas  deferens  is  nearly  im- 
poflible.  The  ferniniferous  tubes  are  fo  tender,  that  they 
do  not  fuftain  the  leaft  force  without  being  ruptured  ; and 
at  the  period  when  the  teftes  are  fully  developed,  they  are 
loaded  with  their  own  fecretion,  a circumftance  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  expofition  of  the  ftrudlure  of  thefe 
organs  by  the  means  of  injedlion.  The  blood-veffels  of  the 
tefticle  are  eafily  traced  ; fome  of  them  pafs  in  the  ufual 
manner  diredlly  from  the  back  part,  through  the  glandular 
fubftance,  to  the  furface,  where  they  unite  with  others 
which  fpread  in  an  arborefcent  form,  under  the  capfules  oi 
the  teftes.  The  great  mafs  of  thefe  glands  is  evidently 
made  up  of  tubes,  which  are  convoluted  in  all  directions, 
and  are  feparated  into  bundles  or  packets,  by  very  thin 
cellular  membranes.  Their  connection  with  the  fecretory 
extremities  of  the  fpermatic  arteries,  and  their  termination 
in  the  excretory  duCt,  are,  however,  involved  in  obfeurity, 
for  the  reafons  already  given. 

The  tefticles  of  birds  differ  very  much  in  ftze  at  different 
feafons  of  the  year.  When  thefe  organs  are  not  exercifed 
in  the  aCt  of  generation,  they  become  remarkably  diminifhed  ; 
kut,  during  the  period  in  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs, 


they  acquire  a bulk  even  beyond  what  might  be  expedled, 
from  the  ftze  of  the  bird  to  which  they  belong.  This 
fubjeCt  has  been  ftrikingly  illuftrated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  a 
feries  of  figun  s reprefenting  the  variation  of  bulk  which  takes 
place  every  fpving  in  the  tefticles  of  the  common  fparrovj  ; by 
which  it  is  (hewn,  that  the  tefticles,  of  this  bird  are  ordi- 
narily about  the  lize  of  pin-head3,  but,  during  tire  feafou 
of  propagation,  acquire  nearly  the  bulk  of  piftol  bails.  See 
Plate  VII.  in  th z Anatomy  of  Birds;  N°  i.  exhibits  the 
teftes  as  they  exift  in  the  month  of  January  ; N°  2.  as  they 
are  in  the  middle  of  February  ; ISP  3.  as  they  are  found  in 
the  beginning  of  March  ; NJq.  their  ftze  in  the  latter  end 
of  March  ; and  N°  5.  the  bulk  they  affurne  in  the  middle 
of  April. 

The  vas  deferens , or  excretory  dud,  arifes  ufually  from 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  tefticle,  and  probably  always 
fuffers  a certain  degree  of  convolution  or  coiling  upon  it- 
felf,  correfponding  to  the  epidydimis,  which  generally  dif- 
fers more  or  lefs  in  colour  from  the  body  of  the  gland.  Iif 
the  curajfovu  and  lufard , it  has  been  obferved  to  be  black  ; 
in  the  caffovoary  yellow ; and  in  the  ardea  virgo,  a green 
colour.  The  academicians  reprefent  the  epidydimis  of  the 
caffovuary  as  being  extended  for  fome  way  above  the  tefticle, 
and  confiderably  enlarged  at  the  top.  See  Plate  VII.  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  I.  a a the  two  teftes  ; 0 b the 
epidydimis  of  each  fide  ; c c the  vala  deferentia  ; d d the  ure- 
ters coming  from  the  kidney  to  unite  with  the  vafa  defereu- 
tia ; e e the  excretory  dudls  common  to  both  the  kidnies 
and  the  tefticles. 

In  the  ofrich , the  epidydimis  turns  up  on  the  fide  of  the 
tefticle  ; and  in  the  ardea  virgo,  it  is  pendulous  from  it, 
and  only  connected  by  one  end.  The  vas  deferens  alfo  in 
this  bird,  appears  to  arife  from  the  body  of  the  teftis,  in- 
ftead  of  the  epidydimis ; and  at  its  lower  part,  the  dudl 
unites  with  the  ureters,  in  the  fame  way  as  is  reprefented  in 
the  caffoivary.  In  the  caffovoary , the  epidydimis  is  fituated 
below  the  tefticle,  which  it  almoft  equals  in  fize. 

In  moil  birds  the  vafa  deferentia  proceed  to  their  termi- 
nation, without  undergoing  any  remarkable  degree  of 
convolution,  or  experiencing  any  dilatation  analogous  to  the 
veficula  feminales  ; but  in  the  cock,  thefe  dudls  are  compofed 
oi  convolutions  or  refledlions  of  a tube  from  fide  to  fide, 
which  are  fo  clofely  applied  to  each  other,  that  a longitu- 
dinal fedlion  of  the  dudl  prefents  the  appearance  of  a feries 
of  cells,  which  feern  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
middle.  Thefe  become  larger  and  more  numerous  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining a confiderable  quantity  of  femen.  It  may  be  prefumed, 
therefore,  that  the  cock,  and  other  falacious  birds,  are  pro- 
vided with  thefe  receptacles  of  femen  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  frequent  copulation  ; and  it  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  birds  which  have  the  vafa  defe- 
rentia more  limply  formed,  do  not  perform  the  adf  of 
coition  fo  rapidly  as  the  gallinaceous  fowl.  See  Plate  V II. 
in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  2.  exhibits  the  genital  or 
organs  of  the  common  cock  ; a a the  tefticles  of  an  oval  fiiape  ; 
3^the  epidydimis  at  the  pofterior  part  of  each;  c c the 
vafa  deferentia,  one  of  which  is  cut  open  to  expoie  the 
loculated  appearance  it  prefents  internally. 

The  penis,  in  thofe  birds  where  it  has  been  obferved  to 
exift,  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  redtum,  immediately 
within  the  verge  of  the  anus;  it^js  ufually  of  a pyramidal 
figure,  and  in  its  ordinary  ftate  is  tvvifted  like  a ferew ; its 
external  tunic  is  derived  from  the  inteftine,  and  is  formed  into 
a number  of  little  rugie,  or  proceffes,  giving  the  edges  of  the 
penis,  in  its  contradfed  ftate,  a jagged  or  notched  appear- 
ance. The  body  of  the  penis  is  compofed  of  a white  liga- 
mentous 
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ir.entouB  fnbflanee,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  corpora 
■cavernofa,  but  does  not  feem  to  contain  any  cells  or  cavity 
nternally. 

There  is  a groove,  correfponding  to  the  urethra,  along 
jthe  lide  of  the  white  ligament  ; it  takes  the  fpiral  courfe  of 
the  penis,  and  in  no  inftance  could  we  difeover  that  it 
formed  a diftinft  canal,  the  external  coat  of  the  penis  appear- 
ing always  to  dip  into  the  groove,  fo  that  it  was  vifible  ex- 
ternally ; and  hence  it  might  be  fa;id  that  the  urethra  of  birds 
is  fituated  upon  the  out  lide  of  the  penis.  See  Plate  VII.  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  3.  reprefents  tlicfe  parts  as  they 
are  found  in  the  gander ; a the  penis,  ihaped  like  a ferew, 
with  the  edges  denticulated  or  notched  by  the  folding  of  the 
external  coat ; h h the  urethra  commencing  upon  the  left  lide 
of  the  penis,  and  continued  upon  the  fame  fide  around  the 
fpire  or  ferew  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  penis  the  fulcus  gra- 
dually difappears. 

The  form  of  the  oflrich’ s penis  is  not  fpiral ; it  is  alfo 
frnooth  upon  the  furface,  and  in  fhape  it  has  been  likened  to 
a calf’s  tongue.  The  Parifian  anatomifts  deferibe  it  as  being 
compofed  of  white  thick  membranes,  and  of  two  flrong 
hard  ligamentous  fubftances.  They  appeared  to  confift  of 
very  compact  tranfverfe  fibres  ; one  of  the  membranes  was 
thicker  than  the  other,  and  afforded  a covering  to  the  penis ; 
the  other  enveloped  immediately  each  of  the  two  ligaments, 
which  were  feparated  from  each  other,  and  united  about  two 
fingers  from  the  extremity.  One  was  longer  than  the  other, 
and  meafured  two  inches.  The  origin  of  the  penis  was  at 
the  cartilaginous  fwelling,  which  is  fituated  at-  the  junftion 
of  the  bones  of  the  pubis  ; from  thence  it  was  turned  down- 
ward, and  contained  in  a little  pouch,  which  was  placed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cloaca,  in  which  the  penis  was  conti- 
nued to  the  anus.  This  fmall  pouch  can  be  diftinftly  fepa- 
rated  from  the  large  bag  of  the  cloaca,  by  the  contraction 
bf  the  margin  of  its  foramen.  The  lelfer  pouch  only  per- 
mits the  excrements  to  pafs  from  the  other  occafionally,  and 
when  it  is  clofed,  forms  a fort  of  (heath  for  the  penis. 

The  penis  of  birds  receives  fome  diftinft  mufcular  fafei- 
culi  from  the  reftum,  which  are  inferted  into  the  root  of 
the  ligamentous  body ; they  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
retraCting  it,  or  rolling-  it  into  the  fpiral  form,  and  may  per- 
haps render  it  more  fteady  during  coition. 

The  mufcles  of  the  penis  are  large  in  the  oflrich.  The 
academicians  deferibe  four  of  them,  two  on  each  fide.  The 
two  firft  took  their  origin  from  the  internal  part  of  the  os 
facruin,  and  defeended  along  the  pouch  of  the  reftum,  for 
the  foace  of  two  lines,  which  they  penetrated  near  the  ex- 
tremity, and  palling  under  the  fphinfter  ani,  were  inferted 
at  the  bafe  of  the  penis.  The  two  other  mufcles  went  from 
the  internal  part  of  the  os  ilium  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
kidnies,  and  defeended  by  the  lides  of  the  ureters,  and  after 
perforating  the  reClum,  were  attached  to  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  penis. 

The  penis  of  birds  is  unfurnifhed  with  any  ftrufture  fimi- 
lar  to  the  glans  or  prepuce ; from  which  it  might  be  queftioned 
whether  it  is  capable  of  receiving  any  peculiar  fenfations 
during  the  aft  of  copulation.  It  would  feem  probable, 
however,  that  the  penis  is  the  chief  feat  of  pleafure  in  birds 
as  well  as  mammalia,  becaufe  it  changes  its  form  during 
coition,  and  experiences  a great  degree  of  relaxation  after- 
wards. The  penis  of  the  drake  is  protruded  fome  inches 
out  of  the  anus  duringthe  performance  of  the  venereal  aft  ; 
and  after  the  orgafm  is  concluded,  it  is  fo  much  relaxed, 
that  the  animal  has  not  the  power  of  retrafting  it  for  fome 
minutes  ; in  which  condition  the  penis  hangs  from  the  anus, 
and  fo  much  refembles  an  earthworm,  that  the  ducks  mif- 
take  it  for  one,  and  attempt  to  f wallow  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
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however,  that  the  greater  number  of  birds  are  either  unpro- 
vided with  a penis,  or  have  merely  a rudiment  of  it,  which 
is  incapable. of  conducting  the  feme  11  into  the  organs  of  the 
female. 

In  thofe  birds  which  want  the  penis,  it  is  very  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  the  vafa  deferentia  terminate: 
thus,  in  the  common  cock  they  can  be  readily  traced  palling 
along  the  (ides  of  the  ureters  to  the  back  of  the  cloaca,  into 
which  they  open  a little  lower  than  the  ureters  upon  two 
papillce,  which  are  elevated  upon  a ridge  formed  by  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  inteftine,  juft  within  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
Thefe  papilla:  are  prominent  and  (harp  pointed ; and  al- 
though the  dufts  are  of  fome  fire  immediately  behind,  the 
aperture  on  the  point  of  t lie  papillae  is  fo  extremely  fmall, 
that  it  is  difeovered  with  difficulty,  and  will  fcarcely  fuffer 
the  lineft  bridle  to  pafs  through  it.  See  Plate  VII.  in  the 
Anatomy  of  Birds,  fig.  2.  ; c c the  two  fnarp  papillae,  upon 
the  points  of  which  the  vafa  deferentia  terminate  in  the  cock, 
A bridle  is  introduced  into  one  of  them,  and  above  them, 
and  nearer  the  centre  of  the  inteftine  are  feen  the  orifices  of 
the  ureters  defignated  by  the  letters  d d. 

As  thefe  birds  have  no  means  of  conveying  the  feme:* 
into  the  body  of  the  female,  a mutual  everfion  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  inteftine  always  takes  place  during  the  copula- 
tion of  fowls. 

The  termination  of  the  excretory  dufts  of  the  tefticle  are 
difficult  to  difeover  in  mod  of  the  birds  which  are  furnifhed 
with  a penis.  This  arifes  partly  from  the  coats  of  the  dufts 
becoming  extremely  thin  and  delicate  near  the  extremity, 
and  partly  from  the  papillae  upon  which  they  open  into  the 
gut,  being  in  thofe  cafes  fo  fmall  as  very  eafily  to  efcape  ob- 
fervation. 

The  academicians  did  not  fucceed  in  tracing  the  vafa 
deferentia  to  their  termination  in  any  of  the  birds  they  dif* 
fefted.  They  relate,  however,  that  the  penis  of  the  oflrich 
and  cajfo'ivary  had  no  communication  with  the  dufts,  nor  did 
they  contain  any  tube  in  the  internal  part  by  which  they 
could  give  pafiage  to  the  femen.  In  all  the  birds  we  have 
examined,  we  could  not  perceive  the  lead  appearance  of  a 
canal  in  the  interior  part  of  the  penis,  or  any  means  of  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  vafa  deferentia. 

In  the  gander  we  have  been  able  to  difeover  the  mode  in 
which  the  femen  is  difeharged  from  the  excretory  dufts. 
At  fome  diftance  behind  the  root  of  the  penis  there  are  two 
papillce,  furrounded  by  a number  of  fmall  follicular  glands ; 
they  are  not  fo  far  afunder  as  thofe  of  the  cock,  and  fo  little 
prominent,  that  unlefs  minutely  examined,  they  are  not  di- 
ftinguiihable  from  the  glandular  parts  of  the  furface  of  the 
inteftine  which  lie  next  them,  and  might  eafily  be  miftaken 
for  a prominent  edge  of  one  of  the  follicles : from  the  ooint 
of  thefe  papillce  a duft  can  be  traced,  as  in  the  cock,  to  the 
back  of  the  inteftine  ; but  furnifhed  with  coats  fo  thin  that 
it  is  perfeftly  tranfparent.  See  Plate  VII.  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Birds,  Jig.  3 . c c the  fmall  papilla;  on  which  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia terminate  in  the  gander.  Some  (mall  follicular 
glands  are  feen  around  them,  and  farther  within  the  inteftine 
the  ureters  open,  as  indicated  by  the  letters  dd ; at  thefe 
points  alfo  there  are  fome  fmall  mucous  glands. 

Mr.  Home  has  deferibed  the  penis  of  the  drake  as  poflef- 
fing  a diftinft  canal  analogous  to  the  urethra  of  mammalia, 
into  which  the  vafa  deferentia  enter  clofe  to  its  origin  at  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  He  ftates  the  penis  to  mealure,  when 
pulled  out  to  its  full  extent,  fix  inches  long,  but  that  when 
left  to  itfelf  it  difappears  within  the  verge  of  the  anus,  in 
confequence  of  the  contraftile  power  of  the  urethra.  (See 
Phil.  Tranfaft.  vol.  xcii.  p.361.)  The  reprefentation  of 
the  penis  of  the  drake  is  copied  in  Plate  VII.  of  the  Anatomy 
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of  Birds , Jig.  4,  aa  the  verge  of  the  fundament  furrounded 
by  feathers ; lb  the  urethra,  or  feminal  canal  laid  open 
throughout  its  whole  extent  ; cc  the  orifices  of  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia  ; dd  the  external  tunic  of  the  penis  laid  open,  and 
from  its  elafticity  thrown  into  ferpentine  folds. 

It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  Blafius  alfo  fup- 
pofed  the  vafa  deferentia  of  the  drake  terminated  in  the 
penis,  although  he  fpoke  doubtingly,  not  having  actually 
traced  them  thither.  See  Anatome  animalium  Gerardi 
Blafii. 

In  the  gander,  fwan,  caffowary,  and  other  birds  which 
we  have  examined,  the  channel  that  runs  upon  the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  penis  fupplies  the  place  of  the  urethra,  and 
appears  fully  competent  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a conduit 
to  the  femen,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  organs  of  the 
female. 

Beiides  the  mucous  follicles  furrounding  the  termination 
of  the  ureters  and  feminal  dudls,  there  are  fome  others  much 
larger  upon  the  margin  of  the  anus,  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe 
of  the  penis.  In  the  gander  we  have  noticed  twelve  of  thefe, 
fix  on  each  fide.  They  appear  like  malfes  of  fat  lying  un- 
der the  inner  membrane  of  the  inteftine.  The  three  outer 
glands  have  wide  or.fices  which  lead  to  a cavity  within  of 
dome  fixe  ; they  furnifh  fpecimens  of  Ample  mucous  fol- 
licles, a greater  fize  than  are  almoft  ever  met  with,  even 
amongft.the  largeil  animals.  See  Plate  VII.  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Birds,  fig.  3.  eee  the  large  follicular  glands  on  the  margin 
of  the  anus  of  the  ganderg  fff  the  three  fmaller  glands  next 
the  penis.  The  anal  glands  are  very  remarkable  in  the 
caff  wary. 

No  chemical  analyfis  of  the  femen  of  birds  has  yet  been 
attempted.  The  undertaking  will  be  attended  with  fome 
difficulty,  from  the  fmall  quantity  which  can  be  colleCted 
for  inveliigation. 

Female  Parts  of  Generation. 

There  are  no  parts  of  the  ftructure  of  birds  which  deviate, 
more  from  that  of  mammalia,  than  the  female  organs  of  ge- 
neration : not  only  their  conftruCtion,  but  their  functions, 
diifer  fo  much,  that  the  fame  names  cannot  be  applied  to 
each,  without  extending  analogy  beyond  what  is  juftifiable. 
The  genital  organs  of  the  female  bird  ftridtly  confift  but  of 
two  parts,  an  ovary  and  ovarian  tube  ; for  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  latter,  which  have  received  the  names  of  uterus 
and  vagina,  perform  very  different  functions  from  the  fame 
parts  in  other  animals. 

The  ovary  of  birds  is  always  Angle,  which  is  a peculiarity 
of  ftructure  hardly  ever  met  with  in  the  other  clafles  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  fituated  over  the  defeending  aorta,  above  the 
kidnies.  lnftead  of  the  ova  being  i mbedded  in  a foiid  mafs, 
as  in  mammalia,  they  are  contained  in  membranous  cyfts, 
which  are  prolonged  into  peduncles,  or  footftalks,  that  are 
attached  to  the  bafis  of  the  ovary,  thus  prefenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a duller,  or  bunch  of  fruit,  from  whence  the 
older  anatomifts  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  ovary  of 
birds,  the  racemus  vitellorum.  Before  the  ovary,  however, 
is  developed,  the  rudiments  of  the  eggs  do  not  project  be- 
yond the  furface,  but  lie  in  clofe  contact  with  each  other, 
and  are  iuclofed  by  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovary, 
fomething  in  the  manner  of  the  ova  of  fifn,  or  amphibia. 
The  capfules  which  invert:  the  ova  of  birds  in  the  mature 
Hate,  appear  therefore  to  be  formed  by  the  extenfion  of  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  ovary,  juft  as  the  contents  of  a her- 
nia obtain  daring  their  protrufion  a covering  of  peritoneum. 
The  membranous  bags,  in  which  the  ova  are  included,  ad- 
here to  the  proper  tunic  of  the  egg  at  the  anterior  part  only  ; 
for  pofteriorly  they  are  quite  diitinCt,  being  prolonged  into 
a funnel*  or  tube*  which  forms  the  peduncle  to  each  ovum. 


The  blood-vefTels  are  tranfmitted  through  this  funnel,  and 
ramify  in  the  fpace  left  between  the  capfule  and  the  back 
part  of  the  ovum,  diftributing  their  branches  in  a fimilar  way 
to  the  central  artery  of  the  eye  upon  the  back  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  in  mammalia.  The  capfules  are  extremely  vaf- 
culnr  at  every  part,  except  a certain  portion  of  the  anterior 
furface,  which  appears  like  a white  ftreak,  or  broad  line. 
When  the  eruption  of  the  ovum  takes  placeT  this  part  of 
the  capfule  gives  way,  after  which  the  cyft  appears  like  the 
cup  of  an  acorn,  when  the  nut  has  been  fhed.  The  older 
anatomifts  almoft  univerfally  believed  that  the  capfules  of 
the  ova  were  imperfect  at  their  anterior  part,  and  that  the 
white  ftreak  was  owing  to  the  proper  tunic  of  the  ovum  be- 
ing actually  expofed  at  this  place  ; they  deferibe  the  capfule 
as  being  extended  upon  the  ova  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the 
internal  coats  of  the  eye,  and,  like  them,  terminating  by  a 
defined  line  at  the  anterior  part.  The  celebrated  Harvey*, 
however,  obferved  that  the  membrane  competing  the  cap- 
fules was  continued  over  the  anterior  part  of-  the  ovum,  at 
which  place  it  became  very  thin.  The  obfer  vat  ions  we  have 
made  on  this  fubjeft  confirm  the  aflertion  of  Harvey  ; we 
have  always  been  able  to  detect  a very  fine  pellucid  mem- 
brane extended  over  the  white  line,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  continuation  of  the  capfule.  The  coat- 
of  the  capfule  confiits  of  feveral  indiftindt  layers  ; and  it  is 
one  of  theie  only  which  appears  to  pats  over  the  white  line. 
The  feparalion  of  the  tunic  of  the  capfules  into  layers  is 
probably  not  an  original  formation,  but  is  produced  by  the 
increafe  which  takes  place  in  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
blood  vefifels,  and  therefore  the  part  which  lies  over  the 
white  ftreak  might  be  confidered  as  more  nearly  refembling 
the  membrane  of  the  capfule  as  it  firft  exifted.  There  are 
many  inllances  of  parts,  on  changing  their  pofition,  either- 
acquiring  or  lofing  vafcularity,  and  becoming  fo  much  al- 
tered in  their  ftructure  and  appearance,  that  feparately  they 
could  not  be  recognized  for  the  lame.  The  tunica  conjunc* 
tiva  of  the  eye  affords  a well  known  example  of  this  fort. 

The  portion  of  the  capfule  correfponding  to  the  white’ 
line,  from  being  bereft  of  blood-veffels,  becomes  thin,  is 
eafily  ruptured,  and  is  incapable  of  fupporting  any  internai- 
adlions,  in  confequence  of  injury  ; we  accordingly  find,  that 
this  part  fuffers  laceration  when  the  ovum  is  filed,  without 
the  leaft  inflammation  fucceeding,  or  any  procefs  fimilar  to 
that  which  arifes  upon  the  rupture  of  the  ovary  in  mam- 
malia. There  is  no  depofition  of  new  fubftance  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cyft,  or  corpus  luleum,  formed.  The  lacerated- 
portions  of  the  membrane  difappear  (probably  by  abforp— 
tion),  and  the  edges  affume  the  appearance  of  being  cut,, 
the  capfules  become  contracted  and  thickened,  and  remain 
hollow,  prefenting  very  exadtly  the  refemblance  of  cups  or 
the  calyces  of  flowers,  and  thence  they  have  been  often 
called  the  calyces. 

The  bafe  ol  the  ovary,  in  which  all  the  pedicles  of  the- 
ova  terminate,  is  of  a peculiar  texture.  It  is  porous  and 
tough,  and  feems  to  he  compofed  of  an  intermixture  of  vef- 
ft'ls  and  ftrong  cellular  fubftance;.  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
parts  upon  which  it  is  placed. 

The  ova,  during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  ovary,  pof- 
fefs  only  the  yolk  and  the  cicatricula  ; the  whites  and  the 
ffiell  being  added  to  them  during  their  paffage  through  the 
oviduCt.  Many  of  the  blood-veffels  which  are  diftributed 
between  the  capfule  and  the  ovum,  penetrate  the  membrane 
of  the  latter,  in  order  to  fupply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  egg  during  its  growth.  But  when  the  ovum  arrives  at 
maturity,  thefe  branches  degenerate,  and  difappear  entirely 
before  the  ovurn  is  expelled  from  its  cyft. 

Bor  the  illustration  of  the  itrudture  of  thefe  parts,  fee 
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Plate  VII.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  5.  exhibits  the 
genital  organs  of  the  hen  during  the  feafon  for  laying  eggs  ; 
at  the  fuperior  part  is  feen  the  ovary,  or  racemus  ovorum,  or 
vitellarium.  The  ova  are  arranged  according  to  their  hate 
of  growth.  The  largeft  are  moil  external  and  pendent  from 
their  footftalks ; thofe  lets  advanced  are  clofe  upon  the  ma- 
trix or  bafis  of  the  ovary  ; many  of  them  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfeCt  rudiments  of  the  ova,  and  appear  but  as  white 
fpecks  in  the  matrix.  The  capfules  of  the  ova,  near  matu- 
rity, difplay  a very  beautiful  and  luxuriant  diftribution  of 
blood-veffels  upon  every  part  of  their  furface,  except  where 
the  ova  are  to  come  out ; a a point  out  the  ftripe  on  the 
anterior  part  of  each  capfule,  which  is  devoid  oi  blood  vef- 
fels ; h a capfule  which  has  fhed  its  ovum,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a cup  or  calyx. 

The  ovarian  tube,  or  oviduEl,  during  the  feafon  of  laying, 
fills  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  belly  ; it  forms  a number 
of  curves  or  convolutions  fimilar  to  the  inteflines,  which, 
however,  are  not  permitted  the  fame  latitude  of  motion 
amongft  each  other,  becaufe  the  prolongation  of  peritoneum, 
which  includes  the  oviduct,  is  remarkably  ftrong,  and  is  not 
fo  long  as  the  parts  it  contains,  and  therefore  the  convolu- 
tions are  coiled  clofe  together,  and  even  fome  of  them  are 
doubled  up  within  the  peritoneum.  The  difproportion  be- 
tween the  oviduct  and  peritoneum,  which  invefts  it,  arifes 
from  the  additional  bulk  the  ovary  acquires  when  its  func- 
tions are  exercifed,  whilft  the  peritoneum  mull  preferve  at 
its  back  part  its  original  extent,  i.  e.  the  length  of  the  left 
kidney,  from  the  middle  of  which  it  is  reflected. 

There  is  no  decided  mufcular  coat  belonging  to  the 
oviduCt ; there  are,  however,  mufcular  fibres  between  the 
peritoneal  and  internal  coats  of  thofe  parts,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  names  of  uterus  and  vagina ; upon  the  former 
they  are  tranfverfe,  and  upon  the  vagina  the  courfe  of  the 
fibres  appears  to  be  longitudinal. 

The  internal  coat  of  the  oviduCl  is  the  mod  remark- 
able part  of  its  flruCture ; and  upon  it  chiefly  depends 
the  diftin&ions  which  have  been  made  of  the  tube  into 
infundibulum , Fallopian  tube,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

The  infundibulum  is  the  extreme  part  of  the  tube  next  the 
ovary ; it  is  compofed  apparently  of  a Angle  thin  mem- 
brane ; the  peritoneum  and  the  internal  tunic  becoming 
both  delicately  fine,  and  fo  clofely  united  to  each  other, 
at  this  place,  that  they  feem  to  be  but  one.  This  mem- 
brane is  expanded  beneath  the  ovary  in  a loofe  manner, 
like  the  folds  of  a garment,  and  is  fattened  by  its  fuperior 
edge  to  the  bafis  or  matrix  of  the  ovary  ; and  inferiorly  it 
is  conne&ed  to  the  uterus : by  which  means  the  folds  of 
the  membrane  are  always  kept  fpread  out,  ready  to  catch 
the  ova  as  they  are  difeharged  from  the  racemus  or  vitella- 
rium.  The.  pafiage  from  the  membranous  expanfion  of 
the  tube  into  the  oviduct  is  contra&ed,  and  thence  occurs 
the  flmilitude  of  this  part  to  a funnel,  and  the  application 
of  the  term  infundibulum. 

The  next  portion  of  the  oviduCt,  or  Fallopian  tube,  is  of 
confiderable  length,  being  feveral  times  coiled  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  itfelf.  It  is  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
width  at  every  part ; and  the  inner  membrane  is  Angularly 
foft,  and  forms  numerous  thick  folds,  which  take  an  oblique 
or  fpiral  courfe.  The  internal  furLce  of  this  part  of  the 
tube  refembles  very  much  that  of  the  digeftive  ftomach  in 
ruminating  animals. 

Where  the  part  termed  the  uterus  commences,  there  is  a 
contra&ion  of  the  tube,  to  which  fucceeds  a dilatation  of  an 
oval  or  egg  Grape  ; in  this  the  internal  membrane  acquires 
more  Armnefs,  and  inftead  of  the  foft  white  fpiral  plicae, 
produces  an  immenfe  number  of  ftrong  vafcular  proceffes  or 


flocculi,  which  give  the  Internal  part  of  the  uterus  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  fringed  or  foliated. 

The  tube  again  becomes  diminilhed  in  capacity,  and  its 
ttru&ure  changed,  to  form  the  portion  confidered  analogous 
to  the  vagina.  At  the  origin  of]this  part  from  the  oval  di- 
latation there  are  feveral  annular  contractions  ; after  which, 
the  canal  undergoes  fome  degree  of  convolution,  which  is 
concealed  by  the  peritoneal  coat.  The  internal  membrane 
produces  longitudinal  rugae,  or  folds,  which  do  not  projcCt 
far  into  the  cavity  of  the  tube. 

The  oviduCt  Anally  opens  into  the  cloaca  on  the  left  Ade, 
not  by  a Ample  aperture,  but  the  extremity  of  the  vagina 
is  protruded  for  fome  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftine, 
appearing  as  if  a portion  of  the  oviduCt  were  turned  inAde 
out ; and  to  the  puckered  foramen  thus  produced,  the  older 
anatomifts,  who  were  always  deArous  of  comparing  the 
ftruCture  of  other  animals  with  that  of  the  human  fubject, 
gave  the  name  of  vulva.  See  Plate  VII.  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds,  fg.yy  ; c c c the  membranous  expanfion  of  the  ovi- 
duCt, d d its  attachments  to  the  ovary  and  the  uterus,  e the 
aperture  leading  from  the  infundibulum  to  the  interior  of 
the  oviduCt  ; f if f f the  convoluted  part  of  the  oviduCt, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  the  Fallopian  tube, 
and  a part  of  it  laid  open  to  exhibit  the  fpiral  folds  of  the 
internal  membrane  ; h h the  oval  cavity  or  uterus  cut  open, 
and  a portion  of  it  turned  backward  to  expofe  the  foliated 
ftruCture  of  the  internal  membrane  ; i i the  vagina  detached 
iri  a degree  from  its  peritoneal  covering  to  bring  it  more  into 
view  ; k the  cavity  expofed,  (hewing  the  longitudinal  folds  ; 
A the  projection  of  the  end  of  the  oviduCt  into  the  cloaca, 
with  the  corrugated  foramen  by  which  it  opens  into  the 
gut ; m a portion  of  the  re  (Slum,  left  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion thefe  pai  ts  have  to  each  other ; n n tiie  ureters,  through 
which  a brittle  is  introduced. 

The  ufes  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  oviduCt  of  birds 
ferve,  are  very  peculiar,  and  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
the  functions  of  the  genital  organs  of  other  animals.  When 
the  ovum  is  fhed  from  the  viteilarium,  it  is  but  imperfeCtly 
formed  ; and  in  patting  along  that  portion  of  tire  oviduCt 
which  has  been  called  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  meets  with  an 
albuminous  fluid,  which  is  fecreted  in  abundance  from  the 
plicated  membrane  ; a certain  quantity  of  this  fluid  attaches 
itfelf  to  the  ovum,  and  conftitutes  the  whites  and  the  chala- 
zes.  The  egg  now  affumes  an  oval  figure,  and  while  fall 
foft,  defeends  into  the  dilated  part  of  the  oviduCt,  in  which 
it  is  detained  for  fome  time,  and  obtains  the  calcareous  co- 
vering or  (hell ; after  which,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dull, 
or  the  vagina,  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  egg  is 
expelled  from  the  body  of  the  bird.  For  the  further  hlftory 
of  the  formation  of  the  ovum,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  arti- 
cle Egg.  In  birds,  and  all  animals  ftriCtly  oviparous,  the 
evolution  of  the  embryo,  and  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  is  car- 
ried on  without  the  body  of  the  parent,  and  therefore  the 
functions  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  thefe  animals  are 
conAned  to  the  developement  and  perfection  of  the  ovuru, 
which,  as  already  obferved,  is  partly  accomplifhed  in  birds, 
while  the  egg  remains  in  the  ovary,  and  partly  while  it  tra- 
verfes  the  ovarian  tube.  It  therefore  feems  improper  to 
borrow  the  terms  applied  to  the  organs  of  viviparous  ani- 
mals in  the  defeription  of  thofe  which  only  minifler  to  the 
formation  and  fuppoit  of  the  ova.  The  progrefs  of  the  foe- 
tus in  birds  ; its  mode  of  exiftence  while  in  the  egg,  and 
the  proviftons  for  its  fubAllence  afterwards,  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  Incubation,  which  fee. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  the  male  femen  is  con- 
veyed into  the  organs  of  birds  during  copulation.  The  older 
anatomifts  aflerted,  that  the  two  papillae  on  which  the  vafa 
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deferentia  terminate,  were  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the 
oviduct  within  the  cloaca ; and  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  hen,  before  coition,  everts  the  inteftine  fo  much,  that 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  vifible  on  the  outfide  of  the  body, 
which  would  render  the  infertion  of  the  male  organ  very 
practicable,  efpecially  in  thofe  birds  which  are  provided 
with  a penis.  The  impregnating  liquor  mult  be  tranf- 
mitted  as  far  at  leaf!  as  the  part  in  which  the  egg  is 
clothed  with  the  {hell ; for  afterwards  it  would  be  incapable 
of  exerting  any  influence  upon  it ; and  it  is  probable  that  it 
reaches  the  ovum  even  before  it  acquires  the  whites,  other- 
wife  the  ftimulus  could  not  be  immediately  communicated  to 
the  cicatricula.  Many  have  fuppofed,  that  the  femen  pro- 
duced a vapour  which  was  propagated  to  the  ovary  itielf ; 
but  the  exiftence  and  operation  of  th t aura  feminalis  are  now 
generally  difbelieved. 

Upon  the  margin  of  the  anus  of  birds  there  is  ufually  ob- 
ferved a projedlion  which  has  been  confidered  analogous  to 
clitoris.  The  academicians  obferved,  that  it  poffeffed  in 
the  female  of  rich  the  fame  mufcles  which  belonged  to  the 
penis.  This  part,  from  its  fituation,  is  little  expofed  to  agi- 
tation or  friction  in  venereal  congrefs,  and  from  its  covering, 
which  is  the  common  integument  of  the  anus,  cannot  be  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  or  delicate  fenfation.  It  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  examples  of  uniformity  of  plan 
which  are  fo  often  difplayed  in  the  works  of  nature,  without 
the  accomplifliment  of  any  immediate  or  obvious  effedt. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  of  birds  fuffer  even  a 
greater  alteration  than  the  male  parts,  in  confequence  of  the 
ceffation  of  their  functions.  Before  and  after  the  period  of 
.laying  has  commenced,  the  ovary  and  ovidudl,  which  in 
their  developed  condition  are  the  largeft  of  the  vifcera,  are 
fo  diminutive,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  feen  ; the  ovary 
is  a very  frnall  mafs,  which  appears  to  be  compofed  of  an 
aggregation  of  minute  pale  yellow  grains  ; the  oviduft  is  a 
mere  membranous  fubllance,  with  fcarcely  any  cavity,  like 
a degenerated  blood-veffel ; and  the  aperture,  which  at  one 
period  permits  the  egg  to  pafs  through  it,  is  fo  nearly  obli- 
terated, that  it  is  perceived  with  difficulty,  and  is  fo  clofe 
that  it  does  not  fuffer  the  fmallefl  inftrument,  or  even  air, 
to  efcape  from  it  into  the  inteffine. 

Mr.  Hunter,  and  others,  have  obferved,  that  even  the 
fexual  characters  of  fome  female  birds  have  entirely  changed, 
after  the  time  they  ceafed  to  lay.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  remarked  moft  frequently  in  the  pea  fowl.  Several  hens 
of  this  genus  have  affirmed  the  manners  and  plumage  of  the 
cock  fo  nearly,  that  their  real  fex  could  only  be  decided  by 
anatomical  infpedtion. 

o RG AN  S SUBSERVIENT  TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE 
Animal  Functions. 

Bones. 

The  offeous  fabric  of  the  bodies  of  birds  conftitutes  one  of 
the  moft  curious  and  charadleriftic  parts  in  the  anatomy 
of  this  clafs  of  animals  ; being  in  many  refpedls  fo  curioufly 
formed,  that  the  analogy  between  them  and  the  fame  organs 
of  other  animals  can  fcarcely  be  traced. 

The  bones  of  birds  have  been  obferved  to  vary  in  their 
colour.  The  water  birds  have  them  of  a duller  white  than 
the  other  fpecies,  in  confequence  of  their  abounding  with 
marrow.  The  bones  which  contain  air,  are  always  oi  the 
fineft  colour,  much  exceeding  in  whitenefs  the  bones  of 
any  quadruped  : they  are  alfo  of  a harder  and  elofer  texture. 
Becmann,  in  the  voyage  of  Dampier,  has  obferved  that  the 
Hack  fowl  of  the  ifles  of  Cape-Verd,  and  other  birds  of  thcfe 
iflands,  had  black  bones,  and  Danbenton  reared  fome  hens 
of  this  kind.  The  fame  peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  the 
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pintado ; but  fome  preparations,  which  were  preferved  by 
Mr.  Hunter  to  illuflrate  this  fubjeft,  fhew  that  it  is  the 
perioffeum  in  which  the  blacknefs  refides. 

The  chemical  principles  of  the  bones  of  birds,  do  not 
differ  from  thofe  of  mammalia,  except  in  there  being  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  calcareous  phofphat  in  the  long 
bones,  filled  with  air.  The  arrangement  of  the  offeous 
particles  appears  to  be  in  layers,  rather  than  fibres,  fuccef- 
iively  formed,  and  clofely  applied  to  each  other. 

The  bones  of  the  head , as  in  the  other  animals  with  ver- 
tebrae, confift  of  thofe  of  the  cranium , or  brain-cafe ; and 
thofe  which  contain  the  organs  of  fenfe,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  bones  of  the  face. 

The  external  form  of  the  cranium  differs  according  to  the 
fpecies  : a longitudinal  and  vertical  fedlion  of  it  ufually  ex- 
hibits the  cavity  to  be  fomewhat  of  an  ovular  ffiape,  of 
which  the  end  next  the  face  is  rather  pointed.  In  the  owl, 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  an  oval,  with  the  axis  nearly 
vertical.  The  fame  bones  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
the  cranium  in  birds,  as  in  mammalia ; but  the  futures 
are  obliterated  at  fo  early  an  age  in  the  former,  that  their 
cranium  commonly  appears  as  a fingle  bone,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  examine  the  bones  of  the  head  feparately,  a very 
young  fubjedt  muff  be  chofen. 

The  os  frontis  is  originally  made  of  two  portions  : they 
form  the  principal  parts  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits,  and  a 
portion  of  the  feptum,  which  divides  one  orbit  from 
the  other.  They  fend  down,  on  each  fide,  a pointed  pro- 
cefs,  almofl  to  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  The  prominences 
which  are  feen  upon  the  heads  of  the  cafowary , hornlill, 
pintado , and  the  curaffow,  &c.  are  attached  to  the  os  frontis, 
but  were  originally  formed  by  diftindl  offifications,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  bones  on  the  tarfus,  which  ferve  as  the 
mould  for  the  fpurs.  The  cafque  of  the  cafowary’s  head 
is  filled  with  numerous  cells  : in  the  pintado , the  texture  is 
more  like  that  of  the  other  bones. 

The  parietal  bones  are  alfo  in  two  pieces  at  one  period, 
although  the  diflindtion  is  but  rarely  feen.  They  refem- 
ble  two  femi-fpheres,  hollowed  out  on  the  infide,  to  re- 
ceive the  brain. 

The  temporal  bones  compofe  the  pofterior  parts  of  the 
orbits,  and  exhibit  a remarkable  depreffion  between  two 
projedting  proceffes,  for  lodging  the  mufcles  employed  in  the 
motions  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  zygoma  is  not  joined  to 
the  temporal  bone. 

The  occipital  bone  originally  confifts  of  four  portions  ; 
one  placed  fuperiorly,  another  below,  and  two  laterally. 
When  thefe  are  united,  the  bone  has  an  annular  figure,  in- 
circling  the  foramen  magnum.  The  furface  by  which  it 
articulate?  with  the  lirfl  cervical  vertebrae,  is  a fingle  fphe- 
rical  protuberance,  which  is  placed  upon  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  great  foramen,  and  is  received  into  a correfponding 
depreffion  of  the  atlas.  The  mobility  of  tthe  head  is  much 
encreafed  by  this  mode  of  articulation. 

The  fphenoidal  bone  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  bafe  of 
the  cranium,  its  proceffes  are  lefs  evident  in  general,  than  in 
mammalia,  although  it  furnifhes  a remarkable  one  which 
proceeds  anteriorly  like  a ftilet,  and  receives  upon  its  edge 
the  ends  of  the  inter-articular  bones,  and  the  palatine  bones 
and  vomer,  which  are  each  adapted  to  fit  this  procefs,  and  to 
flip  along  it,  as  the  upper  jaw  is  moved.  The  fphenoid 
bone  wants  the  pterygoid  proceffes,  thefe  belonging  to  the 
palatine  bones  in  birds. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  cranium  exhibits  a fharp  ridge, 
which  divides  the  cavity  into  two  principal  foffee.  The  one 
contains  the  hemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum,  the  other,  which 
is  fituated  in  the  pofferior  and  inferior  part  of  the  cranium, 
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accommodates  the  two  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  the 
cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  & c.  On  the  furface  of 
the  fuperior  foffa  there  are  two  flight  projections,  produced 
by  the  back  of  the  orbits,  and  a fmall  fpinous  ridge  along 
the  top  of  the  cranium,  which  marks  the  divifion  ot  the  he- 
mifpheres ; the  inferior  foffa  difplays  a number  of  depref- 
fions,  correfponding  to  the  feveral  parts  it  contains.  There 
are  alfo  two  irregular  projections  on  the  iide,  formed  by  the 
internal  organ  of  hearing,  and  anteriorly  the  eminence 
called  the  fella  turcica , is  to  be  feen,  with  a deep  round  cell 
for  lodging  the  pituitary  gland.  The  depreffions  on  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  cranium  are  deepeft  in  the  parrot  and  acci- 
pitrine  birds. 

The  foramina  of  the  cranium  vary  in  many  refpetts  from 
what  occurs  in  mammalia. 

The  foramina  through  which  the  olfaftory  nerves  are 
tranfmitted  are  only  two  in  number : they  proceed  from  a 
little  deprefiion  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  fkull,  and  open 
upon  the  upper  and  pofterior  furface  of  the  orbit,  along  the 
fuperior  part  of  which  they  are  continued,  as  a deep  groove, 
or  rather  more  than  a femi-canal,  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  nofe,  where  there  is  another  foramen  or  flit, 
formed  by  the  ethmoidal  bone. 

The  optic  foramina  arife  clofe  together  on  the  infide  of  the 
cranium,  being  only  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  thin 
partition  of  the  orbits ; this  is  frequently  found  deficient  at 
the  pofterior  part,  and  in  that  cale  the  two  optic  foramina 
are  thrown  into  one. 

The  fpheno-orbitar  ffffure  does  not  exift  in  birds.  The 
parts  which  are  tranfipitted  through  it  iu  mammalia, 
pafs  by  diftintt  holes : fome  of  thefe  are  arranged  round 
the  optic  foramina,  and  one  is  found  on  the  bafls  of  the 
ikull. 

The  foramen  rotundum  and  foramen  ovale,  are  fupplied  by 
a fmo-le  hole.  It  is  feen  on  the  line  dividing  the  optic  and 
bafilar  foffas. 

The  canalis  carotideus  appears  to  commence  far  back,  on 
the  outfide  of  the  cranium,  and  juft  as  it  turns  up  to  open 
upon  the  fella  turcica,,  there  is  a {mall  foramen  for  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  the  communicating  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery. 

The  foramen  lacerum  anterius  does  not  exift,  and  the  pojle- 
ricr  foramen  lacerum  is  fmall,  and  placed  within  and  under 
the  external  meatus  auditorius. 

The  meatus  auditorius  interms  is  a very  palpable  foramen 
in  birds. 

The  hones  of  the  face  in  birds,  although  they  differ  ex- 
tremely in  form  from  thole  of  mammalia,  frill  preierve  in 
general  a diftant  analogy,  by  which  they  can  be  diftinguifhed 
and  compared. 

Th efeptum  of  the  orbits,  notwithftanding  its  ftrufture  is 
fo  difiimiiar,  muff  be  confidered  as  analogous  to  the  ethmoid 
lone . It  is  united  to  the  os  frontis  fuperiorly,  and  to  the 
fphenoidal  bone  below  ; it  is  at  belt  but  a lamina,  or  plate  of 
bone,  fo  thin  that  it  is  nearly  tranfparent,  and  in  numerous 
inftances  is  in  part  membranous.  At  the  back  of  the  organ 
of  fmell  there  is  occafionally  a procefs  which  projects  a little 
from  the  feptum,  and  then  turns  down  forming  a flit, 
through  which  the  olfaftory  nerve  paffes.  This  procefs 
may  be  compared  to  the  os  planum,  and  the  feptum  itfelf, 
although.it  is  not  continued  far  into  the  nofe,  may  perhaps 
be  thought  analogous  to  the  nafal  lamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

There  is  a bone  ufually  of  a triangular  fliape,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  anterior,  and  outer  angle  of  the  os  frontis. 
This  bone  Cuvier  has  called  the  lacrymal,  and  others  the 
fuperciliary.  It  is  in  a certain  degree  moveable  on 


os  frontis.  Its  two  pofterior  angles  form  the  fuperciliary  or 
anterior. edge  of  the  orbits.  The  fuperior  of  them  is  con- 
tinued farther  backwards  in  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  than 
others,  giving  a confiderable  prominence  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit.  In  the  ojlrich,  the  fuperciliary  arcli  is  made 
of  a number  of  fmall  bones,  which  are  continued  from  the 
lacrymal  bone,  and  are  diftinCt  from  the  os  frontis.  The 
lower  of  the  pofterior  angles  of  the  lacrymal  bone  is  pro- 
longed confiderably  in  the  duck,  but  much  more  in  the 
parrot , in  which  it  goes  fo  far  back  as  to  join  the  projection 
of  the  temporal  bones,  and  thus  completes  the  frame  of  the 
orbit. 

The  remaining  bones  of  the  face  either  enter  into  the  cora- 
pofition  of  the  mandibles,  or  are  provided  for  the  motion  of 
thefe  parts.  Tne  fuperior  mandible  is  made  up  of  the  ojfa 
nafi , ojj'a  maxillaria,  and  inter -maxillaria,  the  vomer , the  ma- 
lar, and  palatine  bones  ; the  extremity  of  the  mandible  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  originally  by  a diftinift  bone,  which  is 
added,  as  it  were,  to  all  the  reft.  The  feparate  parts  of 
the  mandible  are  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  adult  bird, 
but  in  young  fubjefts  they  come  eafily  afunder. 

The  palatine  bones  are  io  thin  at  their  connection  with  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  mandible,  that  they  readily  bend.  At 
the  back  part,  they  fpread  out  into  two  wings  or  the  ptery- 
goid procejfes , leaving  a flit-fhaped  aperture  for  the  pofterior 
nares,  in  which  is  feen  the  vomer;  where  the  palatine  bones 
are  joined  above,  there  is  a groove  or  gutter  formed,  which 
receives  the  inferior  edge  of  the  feptum  of  the  orbits,  and  on 
which  the  palatine  bones  have  a degree  of  motion  when  the 
upper  mandible  is  raifed. 

The  zygoma  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  parts  of  the 
head  of  birds.  It  is  a very  long  delicate  bone,  extended  in 
a ftraight  line  from  the  inferior  and  back  part  of  the  upper 
mandible  to  the  outfide  of  the  articular  bone  immediately 
above  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is,  as  in  mam- 
malia, originally  compofed  of  two  pieces,  which  in  large 
birds  are  always  vifible.  The  anterior  portion  has  been 
commonly  deferibed  as  a procefs  of  the  palatine  bones,  but 
it  is  really  produced  from  the  part  of  the  mandible  that  cor- 
refponds  to  the  os  mala  or  jugule,  as  it  ought,  in  order  to  be 
confident  with  analogy.  The  junCtion  of  the  zygoma  to 
the  articular  bone,  is  in  a degree  moveable  ; this,  added  to  its 
general  flendernefs  and  flexibility,  allows  it  to  yield  to  all  the 
motions  of  the  fuperior  mandible. 

There  are  two  bones  belonging  to  the  head  of  birds,  to 
which  there  are  none  analogous  in  mammalia.  One  of  thefe 
has  been  called  by  Dumeril  the  fquare  lone,  but  impro- 
perly, as  it  is  in  no  inftance  exactly  fquare,  and  when  its 
proceffes  are  eminent,  it  is  rather  of  a triangular  form.  We 
have  chofen,  both  from  its  office  and  fituation,  to  call  it  the 
articular  bone. 

This  bone  is  interpofed  between  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  os  temporis  : with  both  of  thefe  it  pro- 
duces a true  joint.  The  articular  furface  it  prefents  to  the 
temporal  bone,  is  like  the  two  condyles  of  the  occiput  of 
mammalia,  and  between  thefe  the  end  of  the  bone  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The 
articular  furface  next  the  lower  jaw  is  made  of  two  irregular 
eminences,  placed  obliquely  acrofs,  forming  a double  pulley. 
On  the  outfide  of  this  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  zygoma 
is  attached,  and  on  the  infide  there  is  articulated  another 
{lender  bone,  which,  from  its  fituation,  deferves  to  be  named 
the  inter-articular  hone . There  is  a procels  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  articular  bone,  which  paffes  up  into  the  orbit, 
and  receives  the  attachments  of  mufcles. 

The  inter-articular  lone  is  connected  by  a moveable  joint 
to  the  articular.  It  ft  a fmall,  ftraight,  three-ftded  bone, 
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(lightly  enlarged  at  the  extremities.  It  is  directed  forwards 
and  inwards,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  touches  the  inter- 
articular  bone  of  the  oppofite  tide  : at  this  place  the  ends 
of  both  are  placed  againft  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  pa- 
latine bones,  and  are  hollowed  fo  as  to  encompafs  the  lower 
edge  of  the  feptum  of  the  orbits,  along  which  they  have 
fome  degree  of  motion,  when  urged  forwards  by  the  arti- 
cular bones. 

The  effect  of  this  mechanifm  is,  that  whenever  the  inferior 
end  of  the  articular  bone  is  brought  forwards,  which  is  ac- 
complifhedin  a degree  by  the  opening  of  the  lower  jaw,  but 
Hill  more  by  particular  mufcles,  to  be  hereafter  deferibed, 
the  inter-articular  bones  prefs  againft  the  extremity  of  the 
palatine  bones,  and  they  communicate  the  impulfe  to  the 
whole  fuperior  mandible,  which  being  very  thin  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  os  frontis,  buffers  itfelf  to  be  puffed  up  or  ele- 
vated from  the.  line  it  commonly  holds,  and  in  this  manner 
the  mouth  of  birds  is  dilated  in  part  by  the  motion  of  the 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw. 

The  parrot  is  remarkable  for  having  a great  degree  of 
motion  in  the  upper  mandible  ; in  this  bird  the  fuperior 
mandible  is  at  all  times  feparate  from  the  frontal  bone,  they 
being  only  connedted  to  each  other  by  a very  flexible  liga- 
ment. 

The  inferior  mandible  appears  to  be  formed  originally  of 
four  pieces  ; two  of  thefe  correfpond  with  the  bones  of  the 
inferior  maxilla,  and  the  others  produce  the  mould  on  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  bill  grows.  The  formation  of  the  in- 
ferior jaw,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  bill,  differs 
very  much  from  that  of  mammalia.  There  are  no  condyles , 
nor  any  procefs  deferring  the  name  of  coronoid,  and  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  is  the  thickeft  and  loweft  part  of  it.  The 
articulation  is  made  by  two  depreffed  furfaces  placed  on  the 
fide  of  a cavity,  into  which  the  pofterior  pulley  of  the  arti- 
cular bone  flips  in  the  motions  of  the  jaw. 

The  form  of  the  bones  of  the  mandibles  is  precifely  the 
fame  of  the  horney  bill,  with  which  they  are  covered  ; ex- 
cept in  fome  water  birds,  the  bill  affumes  more  or  lefs  of  a 
conic  figure ; fometimes  ccmpreffed,  fometimes  arched, 
in  fome  cafes  elongated,  in  others  fhort,  and  varying  in  the 
degree  of  fharpnefs,  ftrength,  and  folidity.  As  the  diver- 
jity,  however,  which  occurs  in  the  mandibles  of  birds,  is  an 
external  appearance,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  fcience  of 
natural  hiftory,  than  to  comparative  anatomy,  it  would  be 
improper  to  difeufs  the  fubjedt  in  the  prefent  article. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  foffee  and  foramina  of  the  face  in 
birds,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
bones. 

The  orbitar  fofifbs  are  fo  large,  that  they  appear  to  occupy 
the  greateft  part  of  the  profile  of  the  head  of  birds.  They 
extend  in  the  fkeleton  from  the  roof  of  the  fie  nil  to  the  pa- 
late, and  communicate  with  the  pofterior  part  of  the  organ 
of  fmell.  Cuvier  very  aptly  compares  them  to  the  impref- 
fion  which  one  would  conceive  might  be  left  by  pinching 
the  fkull  between  two  fingers,  provided  it  were  in  a loft 
ftate. 

The  nafal  fofa  are  continuous  with  the  orbitar.  They 
open  upwards  bv  the  two  external  nares,  or  uoftrils,  and 
below  by  the  pofterior  nares.  The  feptum  nafi  pro- 
ceeds fo  fhort  a way  in  the  nofe,  that  the  nafal  foffae  make 
but  one  cavity.  The  external  apertures  of  the  nares 
are  found  in  the  bone,  at  tile  bafe  of  the  convex  furface  of 
the  bill. 

The  temporal  fofec  are  not  eroded  by  the  zygoma.  They 
vary  in  depth  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  em- 
ployed in  railing  the  lower  jaw  ; they  are  therefore  mod 
plaiu  in  the  rapacious  birds,  and  thofe  with  long  or  heavy  bills. 
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The fpheno-max'illary fffurt  can  havens  exiftence  in  birds 
from  the  figure  and  extent  of  their  orbits  ; neither  have  they 
the  internal  orbitar,  and  fub-orbitar foramina,  or  the  fpheno- 
palatine  canal. 

The  incifve  foramina  are  fmall  and  numerous  in  the  heron , 
flamingo,  eagle,  See.  There  is  but  one  of  a moderate  fize 
placed  near  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  duck,  the  currffow,  the 
cormorant,  and  the  fpoon-bill,  See.  In  the  cajfowary,  the 
foramen  incifivum-is  fmall,  and  near  the  end  of  the  mandible, 
but  in  the  njlrich  it  is  of  great  fize.  The  fork  has  a long 
flit,  into  which  open  an  irnmenfe  number  of  minute 
holes. 

The  os  hyoides  poffeffes  a fingular  conformation  in  birds. 
The  body  of  the  bone  is  in  general  of  a fhort  round  figure, 
fomewhat  enlarged  at  its  pefterior  extremity,  at  which 
place  it  is  articulated  with  the  two  cornua.  Thefe  refemble 
horns  exactly,  both  in  their  fiiape  and  dire&ion  ; they  are 
terminated  by  additional  pieces,  which  form  a fort  of  joint 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  horn,  and  generally  confift 
entirely  of  cartilage.  To  the  pofterior  end  of  the  body  or 
middle  bone  of  the  hyoides,  there  is  articulated  a fmall  fty- 
loid  or  dagger-ffaped  bone,  which  proceeds  directly  back- 
wards, and  foon  terminates  in  a point.  There  is  alfo  a 
bone  articulated  with  the  aTiterior  extremity  of  the  body  of 
the  hyoides,  which  penetrates  the'  fubftance  of  the  tongue, 
and  partakes  in  a certain  degree  of  the  form  of  that  organ  : 
it  is  commonly  terminated  by  a pointed  cartilage,  which  is 
attached  to  it  by  a moveable  joint,  and  is  continued  to  near 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  This  bone  we  fhould  choofe  to  call 
the  lingual. 

The  os  hyoides  and  lingual  bone  are  fingularly  formed  in 
thofe  birds  which  have  the  power  of  protruding  their  tongue 
to  take  their  food.  In  the  woodpeckers,  tor  inftance,  the 
cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  horns  of  the  hyoides  are  im- 
menfely  long,  and  when  the  tongue  is  not  projected,  are 
lodged  in  a groove  or  furrow,  which  runs  over  the  whole 
head,  and  terminates  only  at  the  root  of  the  bill.  The  lin- 
gual bone  in  thefe  birds  alfo  is  not  cartilaginous  at  its  extre- 
mity, but  is  covered  with  a hard  or  horny  fubftance,  which 
protrudes  beyond  the  foft  parts  of  the  tongue  for  the  di- 
ftance  of  about  the  quarter  of  an  inch,  ending  in  a point,  and 
furnifhed  with  a number  of  {harp  barbs,  or  fpiculas,  which 
are  moveable  in  the  pofterior  dire&ion  only  ; fo  that,  like 
the  teeth  of  fome  fifh,  they  fuffer  the  infedts  on  which  the 
bird  preys  to  be  eafily  perforated  by  the  end  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  but  render  it  impoffible  for  them  afterwards  to  retreat. 

The  vertebras  of  the  different  regions  of  the  fpine  of  birds 
do  not  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  with  refpedl 
to  number  that  is  ufual  in  other  animals.  The  cervical  por- 
tion in  this  clafs  is  generally  compofed  of  a much  greater 
number  of  vertebras  than  any  other  divifion  of  the  fpine. 
The  length  of  the  neck  is  in  mod  birds  determined  by  the 
height  of  the  legs.  Thofe  water  birds,  however,  which 
procure  their  fubiiftence  by  fiftiing,  are  provided  with  long 
necks,  and  at  the  fame  time  fhort  limbs,  as  in  the  cormorant, 
divers,  Sjc.  The  dorfal  vertebrae  are  ufually  lefs  numerous 
than  in  quadrupeds.  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins  become  an- 
chylofed  with  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  with  each  other 
at  an  early  period,  and  confequently  it  is  difficult  to  reckon 
them.  The  caudal  vertebras  are  moft  numerous  in  thole 
birds  which  make  the  greateft  ufe  of  the  tail,  fuch  as  the 
fwa/low,  woodpecker,  of  rich,  iyc. 

The  following  table,  which  is  extra&ed  from  Cuvier’s 
Tedtures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  exhibits  the  variety 
which  exifts  with  refpeft  to  the  number  of  the  vertebrae  in 
many  fpecies. 
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TABLE  of  the  Number  of  the  Vertebra  in  Birds. 
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The  cervical  vertebra  are  joined  to  each  other  by  a mode 
of  articulation  which  admits  of  very  free  motion  in  two  di- 
rections ; — laterally,  ana  backwards  or  forwards.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  form  of  the  articular  furfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  which  confiil  of  two  portions  of  a cylinder 
applied  crofsways  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  and'  both  a 
little  hollowed  for  their  mutual  accommodation.  The  cy- 
linder on  the  inferior  part  of  the  vertebrae,  performs  by  its 
revolution  the  motion  to  either  fide  ; and  when  that  of  the 
fuperior  part  revolves,  the  neck  is  bent  either  backwards 
or  forwards.  The  cylinders  at  the  top  of  the  neck  ad- 
mit of  motion  forwards  ; but  thole  of  the  middle  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  cervical  lpine  are  incapable  of  performing  a 
free  motion  forwards  ; as  one  contains  a flight  deprefiion  on 
its  anterior  part,  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  other. 
The  neck  of  birds,  therefore,  poffeffes  in  the  contracted 
ftate,  or  when  at  red,  fomewhat  of  the  figure  of  an  S. 
which  is  accompanied  with  feveral  advantages  to  thefe  ani- 
mals. They  are  enabled  by  it  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
neck,  and  the  head  more  over  their  centre  of  gravity,  with- 
out which  fome  fpecies  would  be  unable  to  preferve  their 
equilibrium  ; and  by  combining  the  S like  motion  with  that 
to  each  fide,  birds  acquire  a greater  degree  of  flexibility 
in  the  neck  than  is  poffeffed  by  other  animals  ; they  can 
touch  every  point  of  their  own  body  with  the  bill,  and  thus 
fupply  the  want  of  the  prehenfile  faculty  of  the  fuperior  ex- 
tremity or  the  tail,  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  progreffion. 

The  furfaces  of  the  articular  proceffes  lie  nearly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  but  in  iome  parts 
have  a degree  of  obliquity  conformable  to  the  S like  fhape 
of  the  neck.. 

The  fpinous  -proceffes  are  only  to  be  obferved  on  the  fu- 
perior and  inferior  portions  of  the  cervical  fpine,  where  they 
exift  both  on  the  anterior  and  pofterior  parts  of  the  verte- 
brae. In  birds  with  long  necks  there  is  a foffa  on  each  fide 
of  the  pofterior  fpinous  proceffes,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  cervical  ligament,  or ligamenturn  nucha.  This  fu’oftance 
is  to  be  obferved  perhaps  in  all  birds,  but  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  fork,  fwan,  cajfonvary  and  ojtrich.  In  the  laft  bird 
it  is  nearly  as  ftrong  as  it  exifts  in  the  larger  quadrupeds 
the  fame  kind  of  ligament  is  alfo  interpofed  between  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae. 

The  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  middle  of 
the  neck  fpread  forwards,  and  fend  down  a ft  , loid  procefs  of 
fome  length.  Thefe  give  attachment  to  muicles,  and  form 
in  fome  birds  a fort  of  canal  on  the  anterior  part  cf  the 
neck,  which  contains  the  two  carotid  arteries.  The  ante- 
rior ftvloid  proceffes  are  little  obfervable  in  the  rapacious ■ 
and  pajferine  tribes,  the  parrot,  'etc.  ; but  are  ufu  ally  very 
marked  in  the  long-necked  birds. 

The  dorfal  vertebra  of  birds  have  fcarcely  any  motion,  in 
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«r3er  that  the  trunk  of  the  body  may  not  be  affe&cd  by  the 
motions  of  the  wings  in  flight. 

Their  fpinous  proceffes  are  commonly  anchylofed  with 
each  other,  which  fometimes  occurs  alio  with  refpeft  to 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes.  In  the  ojl rich  and  c of o wary,  the 
proceffes  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  are  diltinct,  and  poffefs 
a degree  of  motion  from  which,  however,  thefe  birds  can- 
not fuffer  any  inconvenience,  as  they  do  not  fly. 

The  caudal  vertebra  have  fpinous  proceffes  on  both  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  furfaces  ; and  the  tranfverfe  proceffes 
are  ufually  very  prominent.  The  laft  bone  of  the  tail, 
is,  in  moft  birds,  of  a plough-fnare  fhape  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  quills.  It  is  frnall  and  conic  in  the  new  Lolland 
oft  rich,  and  cafftow  ary ; andinth  e peacock,  it  is  thin,  oval,  and 
iituated  horizontally.  It  is  wanting  in  a variety  of  the  do- 
meftic  cock  found  in  America.  - 

The  Jlernum  forms  one  of  the  moft  charadleriftic  bones 
in  the  ikeleton  of  birds.  It  is  a very  broad  thin  bone, 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  common  cavity,  like  a buck- 
ler, and  produces  from  its  middle  line,  in  every  bird  which 
is  capable  of  flying,  a thin  plate  of  bone,  which  refembles 
very  much  the  keel  of  a fhip  ; but  it  is  moft  prominent  at 
its  anterior  part.  The  upper  edge  of  the  fternum  prefents 
two  narrow  deprefiions,  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  two 
clavicles  ; and  to  the  moft  anterior  point  of  the  keel  the 
fork-ihaped  bone  is  commonly  attached.  The  pofterior 
edge  is  thin,  and  in  moft  fpecies,  contains  a fpace  on  each 
fide,  which  is  filled  with  membranes.  In  the  accipitres, 
parrot , and  moft  aquatic  birds,  this  is  an  oval  hole  ; but  in 
the  gallina  it  is  an  oblong  vacancy.  The  keel  appears  to  be 
added  to  the  fternum,  merely  for  the  attachment  of  the 
great  pedtoral  mufcle.  Accordingly,  we  find  its  projec- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  necefhty  there  is  for  ufing  this 
mufcle  during  flight  ; and  in  the  oftrich  and  cajfowary, 
which  do  not  employ  their  wings  as  organs  of  locomotion, 
the  keel  is  abfent,  and  the  fternum  is  round  and  fmooth  on 
the  external  furface,  and  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  thefe  birds. 

The  ribs  of  birds  have  been  divided,  like  thofe  of  mam- 
malia, into  true  and  falfe,  or  as  Vic  d’azir  has  termed  them 
the  fterno-vertebral  and  vertebral.  The  true  ribs  are  made 
of  two  pieces,  which  are  each  compofed  of  bone  : the  pof- 
terior portion  is  affixed  to  the  fpine  by  means  of  two 
branches,  of  which  one  is  articulated  with  the  body,  and 
the  other  with  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fame  dorfal 
vertebra.  The  anterior  piece  is  articulated  by  one  end, 
with  the  lateral  edge  of  the  fternum  ; and  by  the  other,  to 
the  end  of  the  vertebral  portion.  The  fternal  extremities 
of  the  ribs,  being  diftinft  bones,  deferve  to  be  called Jlernal 
ribs,  which  term  we  have  employed  in  other  parts  of  this 
article.  Moft  of  the  true  ribs  are  furnifhed  about  their 
middle,  with  a thin  offeous  procefs,  which  proceeds  ob- 
liquely backwards  from  the  pofterior  edge  of  one  rib,  and 
over-laps  the  one  next  behind  it,  and  fometimes  even  goes 
on  to  cover  two  ribs,  as  in  the  colymbus  crifatus.  The 
fternal  and  vertebral  portions  of  the  true  ribs  form,  at  their 
junftion,  an  angle  which  points  backwards,  and  is  very 
acute  in  the  firft  ribs,  which  proves  that  the  thorax 
of  birds  is  chiefly  dilated  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  fter- 
num, being  carried  forwards  from  the  dorfal  fpine ; at 
which  time,  the  moveable  angles  of  all  the  ribs  become 
very  obtufe.  Thefe  angles  are  fcareely  obfervable  in  the 
Jlruthious  birds.  Their  ribsaffume  very  much  the  figure  of 
thofe  of  mammalia. 

The  number  of  the  fterno-vertebral  ribs  is  liable  to  vary. 
There  are,  on  each  fide,  four  in  the  cuckoo  and  the  cajfowary  ; 
fwe  in  the  crew,  african  ojlrich,  and  Jlork  ; fix  in  the  bittern  j 


feven  in  the  eagle,  the  buzzard,  the  owl,  the  crane,  am! 
the  duck  ; eight  in  the  erfed grebe , and  feveral  other  wa- 
ter fowl  ; and  nine  in  the  fwan. 

The  vertebral,  or  falfe  ribs,  are  in  moft  birds  placed  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  what 
is  obferved  in  mammalia.  When  there  are  any  of  thefe 
ribs  fituated  pofteriorly,  they  are  only'  one  or  two  pair,  and 
imperfectly  formed  ; there  are  two  pair  in  the  Jlruthious 
birds,  which  do  not  projeSt  far  from  the  fpine. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  become  cpnfolidated  together  at 
a very  early  period.  Their  original  parts  are  therefore  very 
difficult  to  diftinguifh.  The  portion  covrefponding  to  the 
os  ilium  bears  fome  refemblance  to  that  bone  in  mam- 
malia ; but  the  ifehium  and  pubis  cannot  be  recognifed  by 
their  figure,  and  are  only  to  be  known  by  their  relation  to 
t,he  different  foramina.  There  is  a very'  long,  (lender  bone, 
originally  connected  to  the  ilium,  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
acetabulum,  which  fupplies  the  place  of  the  pubis.  This 
bone  runs  parallel  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  ifehium,  with 
which  it  is  occafionally  joined  towards  its  extremity',  but 
never  unites  with  the  bone  of  the  oppofite  fide,  except  in 
the  oftrich,  in  which  bird  the  bones  of  the  pubis  are  broad 
at  their  lymphifis,  and  Hand  a little  forwards,  producing 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  the  pelvis  of  mammalia. 
The  pubis  unites  with  the  ifehium  in  the  accipitres  for  a 
confiderable  way,  and  leaves  a diftinCt  hole  analogous  to  the 
foramen  ovale  ; and  the  fpace  between  thefe  bones  poffeffe3 
in  all  birds,  at  the  anterior  part,  the  traces  of  this  fora- 
men. 

The  ifehium  is  commonly  united  to  the  facrum  and  back 
of  the  ilium,  by  the  part  which  correfponds  to  the  ifchiadic 
fpine  ; confequently  the  ifchiadic  foramen  is  complete  in 
the  ikeleton  of  birds.  In  the  oftrich  and  cajfowary,  how- 
ever, the  ifehium  is  feparate  from  the  facrum,  and  is  along, 
flender  ftyloid  bone,  like  the  pubis.  There  is  no  tubero- 
fity  to  the  ifehium,  that  part  being  thin  and  extended,  ex- 
cept in  the  of  rich,  where  it  becomes  fomewbat  enlarged. 
The  ifehium  appears  to  be  joined  to  the  pubis  in  the  new 
Lolland  of  rich,  by  the  intervention  of  another  ihort  bone. 

The  bones  of  the  fooulder  are  very  peculiar  in  birds ; 
befides  the  clavicles  and  fcapulx,  there  is  an  additional 
fingle  bone,  called  the  fork  ; it  ufually  poffeffes  the  figure 
of  a V ; the  point  is  attached  to  the  moft  anterior  part  of 
the  keel  of  the  fternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  are 
fecured  by  a ligament  on  the  infide  of  the  dorfal  extremities 
of  the  clavicles,  and  alfo  to  the  pofterior  procefs  of  the 
fcapulse,  which  is  analogous  to  the  acromion.  The  fork 
frequently  approaches  'more  to  the  figure  of  an  U than  a 
V.  Its  angle  is  alfo  often  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fter- 
num, to  which  it  is  bound  by  a ligament.  In  the  gallina  it 
terminates  in  a thin  plate,  from  which  a ligament  is  ex- 
tended to  the  keel  of  the  fternum.  As  a general  obferva- 
tion,  it  may  be  ftated,  that  the  fork  is  ftrong  and  elaftic, 
and  its  branches  wide,  arched,  and  carried  forwards  upon 
the  body,  in  proportion  as  the  bird  poffeffes  ftrength  and 
rapidity  of  flight  ; and  accordingly,  the  fruthious  birds, 
which  are  incapable  of  this  mode  of  progreffion,  have  the 
fork  very  imperfectly  formed.  The  two  branches  are  very 
fhort,  and  never  unite  in  the  african  of  rich,  but  are  an- 
chylofed with  the  fcapulse  and  clavicle.  The  cajfowary  has 
merely  two  little  proceffes  from  the  fide  of  the  clavicle 
which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  branches  of  the  fork.  In 
the  new  Lolland  of  rich,  there  are  two  very  fmall  thin 
bones,  which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  dor- 
fal end  of  the  clavicles,  by  ligament  ; they  are  directed 
upwards  towards  the  neck,  where  they  are  faftened  to  each 
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other  by.  means  of  a ligament}  and  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  fternum. 

The  clavicle  is  a ftraight  bone  in  birds;  it  does  not  lie 
in  a tranfverfe  direction  with  refpedt  to  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  but  proceeds  upwards  and  forwards  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  fpine  ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  projection  of  the  clavicle,  the  bird  poffeffes 
ftrength  of  wing  and  activity  of  flight.  The  clavicle  at  its 
articulation  with  the  iternum  is  thin  and  broad  ; but  the 
reft  of  the  bone  is  of  a round  fhape  : it  produces  a procefs 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  its  dorfal  extremity,  which  is 
united  to  the  bead  of  the  feapula,  and  in  conjunction  with 
it  forms  a depreiiion  analogous  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  al- 
though' not  of  the  fame  iigure.  The  infide  of  the  ex- 
treme part  of  the  dorfal  end  of  the  bone,  is  joined  by  liga- 
ment with  the  branch  of  the  fork,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  clavicles  of  the  Jlruthia  are  remarkably  fliort,  and 
are  anchylofed  with  the  fcapuls  at  leaft. 

The  feapula  are  two  long,  plain  bones,  with  {harp  edges, 
refembling,  in  a great  degree,  the  blade  of  a knife ; they 
'lie  parallel  to  the  dorfal  fpine,  and  have  no  proceffes,  ex- 
cept the  one  which  contributes  with  the  clavicle  to  form 
the  cavity  for  lodging  the  head  of  the  humerus ; and  a 
little  eminence  oppolite  to  this,  which  feems  analogous  to 
the  acromion,  and  is  joined  to  the  end  of  the  branch  of  the 
fork.  The  fcapuke,  like  all  the  other  bones  of  the  Ihoulder, 
are  very  (hort  in  the  jlruthia,  not  palling  beyond  the  fir  ft 
two  or  three  ribs : although  in  many  other  birds  thefe 
bones  reach  as  far  as  the  pelvis. 

The  humerus  is  a round,  fmooth  bone,  more  or  lefs  en- 
larged, and  flattened  at  the  extremities  ; the  furface  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  folfa  in  the  feapula  and  cla- 
vicle, is  at  the  very  end  of  the  bone,  and  is  formed  of  a 
portion  of  a cylinder,  inftead  of  a fphere,  which  is  molt 
fuitable  to  the  motions  of  the  humerus  in  birds,  they  being 
almoft  confined  to  the  elevation  and  depreffion  of  the  wing. 
The  external  tuberofity  of  the  humerus  is  very  fmall ; but 
the  fpine  which  leads  from  it  is  greatly  elevated  in  moll 
fpecies  of  birds.  The  internal  tuberofity  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  remarkably  large,  and  furniflies  a procefs  at  its  upper 
part,  which  correfponds,  in  fome  refpedts,  with  the  coracoid 
procefs  of  the  feapula  in  mammalia.  The  humerus  is  long, 
in  proportion  to  the  Other  bones  of  the  wing  in  the  African 
cjlrich,  and  takes  the  curvature  of  the  bird’s  body.  It  is 
extremely  fliort  and  fmall,  and  without  proceffes,  in  the 
New  Holland  ojlrich,  and  cajfowary . 

The  humerus  is  connedled  with  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm 
by  an  articular  furface,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  human  fubjedf. 

The  radius  is  ufually  a much  more  flender  bone  than  the 
ulna,  with  which  it  is  never  obferved  to  be  anchylofed. 

The  ulna  exhibits  no  remarkable  proceffes ; it  forms  a 
pulley  on  its  lower  end.  Thefe  two  bones  are  flat  in  the 
manchot  ( aptenodytci ),  and  are  joined  by  an  articulation  which 
permits  motion  in  feveral  diredlions,  with  two  tubercles,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hume- 
rus. The  wing  of  this  bird,  both  in  its  ilruclure  and  of- 
fices, refembles  a fin.  The  ulna  and  radius  are  nearly  of  an 
equal  fize  in  the  Jlruthia ; they  are  both  very  fmall,  and 
have  but  little  motion  on  the  humerus. 

There  are  but  two  carpal  bones  in  birds ; one  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  radius,  and  prevents  the  motion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  wing  beyond  the  line  of  the  radius ; the  other 
moves  a little  upon  the  end  of  the  ulna,  to  which  its  form  is 
adapted.  It  has  often  a little  procefs  from  its  lower  edge, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  os  pififorme.  The  carpal  bones 
are  obliterated  in  the Jlruthious  birds. 

The  metacarpus  eonfifts  of  two  bones,  which  are  united  at 
their  fuperior  part  by  anchylofis  for  fome  way.  At  this 
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place  there  are  fome  eminences  which  appear  like  the  re* 
mains  of  the  fecond  row  of  carpal  bones  ioidered  together. 
The  articulation  of  the  metacarpus  with  the  carpus  is  the 
fegment  of  more  than  the  half  of  a pulley,  which  is  grooved 
in  the  middle,  and  revolves  within  a correfponding  furface 
of  the  lower  carpal  bone.  This  motion,  for  the  convenience 
of  defeription,  is  called  flexion  and  extenficn  ; but  it  is  in 
ftridlnefs  a lateral  movement  baok  upon  the  ulna,  and  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  rotation,  by  which  the  concave 
figure  of  the  wing  is  loll  in  the  very  aftiou  of  folding  it. 
There  is  a llyloid  procefs  on  the  upper  part  ot  the  radial 
fide  of  the  metacarpus,  which  gives  attachment  to  a fmall 
pointed  bone,  fupplying  the  place  of  the  thumb.  A fimilar 
bone  is  affixed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  fmall  branch  of 
the  metacarpus,  and  correfponds  to  the  little  finger.  The 
principal,  or  fore  finger,  which  terminates  the  wing,  is  arti- 
culated with  the  large  or  radial  branch  ot  the  metacarpus. 
It  eonfifts  of  two  phalanges,  and  the  firit  exhibits  marks  of 
having-  been  originally  two  bones.  The  two  pieces  of  the 
metacarpus  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Ylfrican  ojlrich,  as  alfo  the 
three  fingers ; each  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a hook,  which 
is  covered  with  a horn,  like  a claw  ; but  in  the  New  Holland 
ojlrich  the  metacarpus  is  a Angle  bone,  and  there  is  but  one 
finger,  which  is  alfo  terminated  with  a claw.  All  the  bones  of 
the  hand  are  compreffed  into  thin  plates  in  the  manchot. 

The  thigh-bone  of  birds  has  nothing  very  peculiar  in  it* 
form  ; it  wants  the  fmall  trochanter  ; it  is  Angularly  fhort, 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  limb,  in  fuch  birds  as 
have  long  legs  ; it  is  longeil  in  the  accipitres,  and  fhorteft  in 
fome  water-birds.  The  femur  is  ftrong  in  all  the  gallina  ; 
and  in  the  Jlruthia  it  is  of  an  immenfe  thicknefs ; it  is  bent 
in  the  cormorant  and  the  little  grebe. 

There  is  a certain  portion  of  the  ligament  of  the  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  leg  converted  very  early  into  bone  ; and  this 
feems  in  general  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  patella  ; it  is  not 
ufually  preferved  in  flceletons. 

The  tibia  refembles  in  its  form  the  fame  bone  in  mamma- 
lia. There  are  feveral  prominent  edges  on  the  fore  part  of 
its  head  for  the  attachment  of  mufcles.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  forms  a pulley  with  a groove  along  the  middle. 
The  head  of  the  tibia  is  prolonged  in  a remarkable  manner 
upon  the  thigh,  in  the  grebes  and  the  diver. 

The  fibula  is  a very  fmall  bone,  and  is  foon  anchylofed  to 
the  fide  of  the  tibia. 

The  tarfus  and  metatarfus  confiff,  in  the  adult  bird,  but 
of  one  bone  j it  exhibits,  however,  grooves  correfponding  to 
the  divifions  which  exiiled  between  its  feveral  pieces  when 
it  was  firft  formed.  Thefe  arc  ftrongly  marked  in  the  long- 
legged  birds,  and  fhew  that  the'  metatarfus  contained  origi- 
nally as  many  bones  as  there  are  principal  toes.  There  is 
ufually  alfo  a prominence  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  head 
of  ttie  bone  which  reprefents  the  os  calcis.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  metatarfal  bone  produces  a procefs  fhaped 
like  a pulley  for  the  articulation  with  each  of  the  principal 
toes. 

There  are  three  bones  in  the  compofition  of  the  tarfus  and 
metatarfus  of  the  manchot  fepnrate  from  each  other  in  the 
middle ; and  therefore  thefe  birds  are  plantigrade,  or  walk 
upon  the  metatarfus  as  well  as  the  toes. 

- The  extraordinary  length  of  limb  which  belongs  to  iome 
lands,  as  \hz  Jlruthious  and  wading  birds , depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  tibia  and  metatarfal  bone. 

The  fiork,  and  fome  others  of  the  grail  a,  which  ileep 
{landing  on  one  foot,  poffefs  a curious  mechanifm  for  pre- 
ferving  the  leg  in  a ftate  of  extenfion,  without  any,  or  at 
leaft  with  little  mufcular  effort.  There  arii'es  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  of  the  metatarfal  bone  a round  eminence, 
which  paffes  up  between  the  projections  of  the  pulley  on  the 
3 I anterior 
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anterior  part  of  the  end  of  the  tibia.  This  eminence  affords 
a fufiicient  degree  of  refiftance  to  the  flexion  of  the  leg  to 
counteraft  the  effect  of  the  ofcillations  of  the  body,  and 
would  prove  an  inlurmountable  obftruftion  to  the  motion  of 
the  joint,  if  there  were  not  a focket  within  the  upper  part 
of  the  pulley  of  the  tibia,  to  receive  it  when  the  leg  is  in 
the  bent  pofition.  The  lower  edge  of  the  focket  is  promi- 
nent and  fhatp,  and  prefects  a fort  of  barrier  to  the  admiffion 
of  the  eminence,  that  requires  a voluntary  mufcular  exertion 
of  the  bird  to  overcome,  which  being  accomplilhed,  it  flips 
in  with  fome  force  like  the  end  of  a difiocated  bone.  Du- 
ineril  and  Cuvier  have  defcribed  a fimilar  apparatus  to  this  in 
the  knee  of  the '.fork  ; but  they  rnuft  have  confounded,  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  the  one  joint  with  the  other  ; for  the 
articulation  of  the  femur  with  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the 
common  fork  ( ardea  <2$w),  certainly  exhibits  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  its  llru it ure.  See  Plate  VIII.  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds.  Fig.  i.  represents  the  anterior  part  of  the  articula- 
tion of  the  tibia  with  the  metatarfus  in  the  fork  ; a the  ti- 
bia, l the  inetatarfa!  bone,  c c the  prominent  edges  of  the 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  tibia,  <1  the  round  eminence  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarfus,  e the  focket  in  the  tibia,  which  re- 
ceives the  eminence  during  the  flexion  cf  the  joint. 

The  bones  of  the  Ives  vary  in  number,  incrcafing  from  the 
inner  to  the  external  toes.  Birds  with  four  toes  have  the 
number  of  the  phalanges  in  the  following  order,  z,  3,  4,  5 ; 
thofe  with  three  toes  have  them,  3,4,5,  except  the  cajfo- 
wary and  the  New  Holland  of  rich,  which  have  four  joints  to 
each  toe.  The  African  of  rich  has  only  two  toes,  and  four 
phalanges  to  both.  Moil  birds  have  the  three  principal 
toes  iituated  before,  and  the  pollex  attached  to  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  metatarfal  bone  near  its  extremity. 
The  lufard,  cajfowary , New  Holland  of  rich,  the.  plover,  the 
oyfer  catcher,  and  the  long  legged  plover,  have  but  three  toes  ; 
and  the  albatrofs,  petrel,  and  penguin,  want  the  pollex.  All 
the  fcanfores  have  their  toes  oppofed  to  each  other,  two  be- 
hind and  two  before. 

It  would  have  rendered  the  defeription  of  the  bones  tedi- 
ous and  confufed,  to  have  given  frequent  references  to  the 
plates  which  reprefent  them  ; the  reader,  therefore,  will 
have  occafion  to  contemplate  the  relation  the  different  fi- 
gures bear  to  each  other ; and  to  facilitate  fuch  comparifon, 
fimilar  letters  are  employed  to  indicate  fimilar.  parts  in  each 
of  the  fkeletons  chofen  to  illuffrate  the  fubjeft. 

When  bis  ds  tranfport  tbemfelves  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  molt  commonly  by  the  aft  of  flying ; which  con- 
iifts  in  the  fucceffive  elevation  and  deprefiion  of  the  wings  ; 
the  latter  motion  being  performed  with  fo  much  force  and 
velocity,  as  to  comprefs  a volume  of  air,  the  re -action  of 
which  is  fufiicient  to  impel  forwards  the  whole  body  of  the 
bird.  The  various  kinds  of  flight  depend  upoi't  t lie  different 
ways  cf  employing  the  wings,  and  the  habits  and  occonomy 
of  the  individual,  which  it  is  the  bufiriefs  of  the  naturalift  to 
point  out.  Many  birds  are  capable  of  tiling  other  modes  of 
locomotion  befides  flying,  for  which  their  ftrufture  is  equally 
well  adapted  ; for  inilance,  fome  tribes  almoft  conftantly  in- 
habit the  water,  and  lwim  with  the  greatefl  eafe  ; others 
walk  or  run  with  the  greatefl  rapidity  ; and  others  tranfport 
themfelves  chiefly  by  the  effort  of  climbing.  We  have, 
therefore,  felefted  a fkeleton  to  exhibit  the  organs  employed 
in  each  of  thefe  fpecies  of  locomotion.  See  Plate  VIII.  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  2.  reprefents  a fkeleton  of  the 
New  Holland  of  rich,  which  was  brought  into  this  country  by 
an  ingenious  young  furgeon,  Mr.  Langftaff.  It  feems  to 
partake  of  the  ftrufture  of  both  the  cajfowary  and  African 
cjlrich,  but  it  bears  the  greatefl  likenefs  to  the  latter;  and 
therefore  we  have  called  the  bird  an  oftrich,  although  it 


has  hitherto  been  confidered  by  fome  naturalifts  as  a caffo- 
wary.  This  fkeleton  affords  the  beff  example  of  a running 
bird,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  incapable  of  flight.  The 
fternum  and  bones  of  the  wing  are  fmall ; the  centre  of 
gravity  is  thrown  fairly  between  the  legs  ; and  the  inferior 
extremities  are  long,  and  of  an  immenfe  difproportionate 
flrength.  Fig ■ 3.  of  the  fame  plate  exhibits  the  fkeleton  of 
the  lark,  which,  as  being  a bird  of  high  flight,  forms  a 
finking  contrail  with  fg.  2. 

Plate  IX.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  contains  the  flceletons 
of  a climbing  and  a fwimming  bird.  Fig.  1.  is  the  fkeleton 
of  the  parrot.  The  body  is  round  and  contrafted ; the 
neck  flrort,  ftrong,  and  flexible  in  different  direftions ; the 
fternum  and  bones  of  the  fhoulder  rather  fmall ; but  its  chief 
charafters  are  the  long  thigh,  and  very  fhort  metatarfus, 
furnifhed  with  the  climbing  toes  ; by  whicli  means  the  bird 
can  grafp  any  foreign  fubllance,  and  apply  the  feet  to  any 
part  of  its  own  body,  after  the  manner  of  the  prehenfile 
members  of  other  animals. 

Fig.  2.  of  Plate  IX.  flievvs  the  fkeleton  of  the  crefed 
grebe  folymbus  crifatus').  The  neck  is  much  bent;  the 
parts  of  the  upper  extremity  rather  fmall ; the  ribs  ftrong, 
and  reaching  far  back  ; the  fternum  long ; and  the  body 
poffcffes  very  much  the  form  of  a boat ; the  inferior  extre- 
mity fituatedfar  behind,  and  the  thigh  bone  very  fhort,  and 
the  toes  long  and  expanded  ; all  which  circumftances  are 
neceffary  to  the  performance  of  the  aftions  of  fwimming 
and  diving  with  facility. 

The  feparate  parts  of  the  fkeletons,  in  Plates  VIII.  and 
IX.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  are  indicated  as  follows. 

Parts  compofng  the  head ; a the  occiput,  b parietal  bone, 
c os  frontis,  d temporal  bone,  e os  lacrymale,  or  fuperciliary 
bone,  f nafal  bone,  g fuperior  maxilla,  h malar  bone,  i 
bone  of  the  upper  mandible,  k palatine  bone,  / feptum  of 
the  orbits,  m articular  bone,  n inter-articular  bone,  0 zy- 
goma,  p inferior  maxilla,  q bone  of  the  lower  mandible,  r 
external  nares,  r deficiency  in  the  ieptum  of  the  orbits 
where  the  optic  foramina  open,  t temporal  feffa,  u fpongy 
bone  in  the  organ  of  fmell. 

Parts  of  the  fpine  and  trunk  : a cervical  vertebras,  l their 
tranfverfe  proceffes,  c the  ftyles  which  defeend  on  the  fore- 
part, d articular  proceffes,  e pofterior  fpinous  proceffes,  f 
fphies  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bodies  of  fome  of  the 
vertebias,  g dorfal  vertebras,  h facral  vertebras,  i vertebrae 
of  the  tail,  k the  laft,  or  caudal  bone,  / os  ilium,  m ifehium, 
n pubis,  0 foramen  ovale,  p ifchiadic  foramen,  q vertebral 
or  falfe  ribs,  r the  true  ribs,  s the  fternal  portions,  t inter- 
coftal  proceffes,  u the  part  of  the  fternum  next  the  body,  i> 
the  keel,  or  projefting  part,  x deficiency  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  fternal  bone. 

Parts  belonging  to  the  wing  ; a the  fork,  b the  clavicle,  c 
the  fcapula,  d the  humerus,  e its  inner  tuberofity,  y the  ex- 
ternal tuberofity,  g the  fpine  for  the  attachment  of  the  del- 
toid and  peftoral  mufcles,  h the  ulna,  i the  radius,  k the 
carpal  bone  on  the  radial  fide,  / the  ulna  carpal  bone,  m the 
head  of  the  metacarpus,  n the  large  branch,  0 the  fmaller 
one,  p the  flyle  of  the  metacarpus,  q the  pollex  or  thumb, 
r the  little  finger,  s the  principal  or  forefinger. 

The  parts  of  which  the  lower  extremity  conffs  ; a the  fe- 
mur, b its  Angle  trochanter,  c the  tibia,  cl  the  elongation  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia  which  occurs  in  the  grebe,  & c.  e the 
fibula,  f the  metatarfus,  g the  prominence  at  the  heel, 
h the  pollex,  or  back  toe,  i the  principal  or  anterior  toes. 

Mufcles. 

When  the  writing  of  the  prefent  article  was  begun,  it 
was  intended  to  give  a full  defeription  of  the  mufcles  of 
birds ; but  as  the  fubjeft  has  already  extended  beyond  the 
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length  that  was  expefted,  and  if  this  were  done,  would  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  ufually  allotted  to  a fingle  article,  we  (hall 
only  point  out  the  moll  ftriking  peculiarities  in  the  mufcular 
fyftem,  and  correct  fome  errors  into  which  other  writers 
have  fallen  in  their  accounts  of  this  part  of  the  anatomy  of 
birds. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  lower  jaw,  do  not  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  thofe  of  mammalia.  There  is  no  marked  di- 
ftin&ion  between  the  mafeter  and  temporal  mufcles ; they 
form  one  mafs  which  arifes  from  the  temporal  foffa  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  orbit,  paffes  under  the  zygoma,  and  covers 
the  fide  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  joint  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bill. 

There  is  a tendon  which  lies  over  the  mufcles  on  the  fide 
of  the  jaws,  ufually  of  a triangular  figure  ; it  is  attached  to 
the  inferior  bony  portions  of  the  orbit,  connefts  them  to 
each  other,  and  thus  completes  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
It  is  affixed  to  the  protuberance  on  the  outfide  of  the 
lower  jaw  near  the  joint,  and  feems  to  prevent  the  mouth 
opening  beyond  a certain  diftance. 

Birds  have  none  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face , as  they  have 
no  foft  parts  for  them  to  move. 

The  lower  jaw  is  deprefled  by  a mufcle  which  arifes  by 
two  portions,  one  from  the  hollow  behind  the  fide  of  the 
occiput,  the  other  from  the  furface  behind  and  below  the 
external  meatus  auditorius  ; both  are  inferted  upon  the  back 
of  the  lower  jaw.  This  mufcle,  although  fo  unlike  the  di- 
gafiricus,  fupplies  its  place,  and  fulfils  its  office. 

There  are  three  mufcles  for  moving  the  upper  jaw,  which 
are  quite  peculiar  to  birds;  The  firjl  is  of  a radiated  or  fan 
ffiape ; it  arifes  from  the  feptum  of  the  orbit,  and  palling 
obliquely  backwards,"  is  inferted  by  tendon  into  the  external 
furface  of  the  end  of  the  inter-articular  bone,  juft  when  it 
becomes  joined  to  the  articular.  By  pulling  the  pofterior 
end  of  the  inter-articular  bone  upwards,  the  oppofite  end  is 
puffied  forwards,  which  produces  the  elevation  of  the  upper 
jaw  in  the  manner  already  deferihed. 

The  fecond  is  a Ihort  thick  mufcle,  arifing  from  below 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  orbit,  and  before  the  external  mea- 
tus auditorius,  and  inferted  into  the  inner  furface  of  the 
body  of  the  articular  bone  and  its  anterior  procefs,  where 
it  joins  the  inter-articular  bone  ; it  elevates  the  pofterior 
end  of  the  inter-articular  bone,  and  thus  raifes  the  upper  jaw. 

The  third  mufcle  is  for  depreffing  the  fuperior  jaw  ; it  is 
of  a long  taper  ffiape,  has  one  attachment  to  the  infide  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  then  becomes  affixed  to  the  infide  of  the 
inter-articular  bone,  the  internal  part  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cefs, and  fends  a fmall  tendon  to  the  integument  of  the  pa- 
late, juft  where  the  horny  covering  of  the  mandible  com- 
mences. It  is  difficult  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  pterygoid 
mufcle,  which  appears  to  aid  it  in  the  depreffion  of  the  fu- 
perior mandible. 

The  tongue  enjoys  much  lefs  variety  of  motion  in  birds 
than  in  mammalia  ; it  is  only  capable  of  being  protruded, 
retracted,  turned  to  each  fide  either  direftly  or  obliquely, 
Hightly  rotated,  and  deprefled  at  the  point.  There  are  a 
great  many  mufcles  however  employed  in  the  performance 
of  thefe  motions ; fome  of  thefe  adt  upon  the  os  hyoides, 
and  others  upon  the  lingual  bone. 

The  firft  is  analogous  to  the  Jlylo-hyoldeus  ; arifes  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  divides  into  two  flips  ; 
one  goes  to  the  ftyloid  bone  of  the  os  hyoides,  where  it 
meets  its  fellow  ; the  other  flip  paffes  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  middle  bone  or  body  of  the  hyoides ; it  retrafts  the 
tongue. 

The  fecond  correfponds  to  the  mylo-hyoideus  ; it  is  a broad 
thin  mufcle,  proceeds  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw,  ex- 


cept its  pofterior  edge,  which  comes  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  jaw  ; it  is  inferted  upon  the  concave  fide  of  the  cartila- 
ginous extremity  of  the  horn  of  the  os  hyoides,  around 
which  it  forms  a mufcular  ffieath  ; its  ufe  is  to  protrude  the. 
tongue. 

The  third  mufcle  appears  to  anfwer  to  the  genio-hyoideus  ; 
it  comes  from  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  internally, 
and  becomes  attached  to  its  fellow  on  the  other  fide  upon 
the  ftyloid  bone  of  the  hyoides  ; protrudes  the  tongue  a 
little  from  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  and  feems  to  com- 
mence the  actions  of  deglutition  by  elevating  the  parts  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  We  did  not  obferve  this  mufcle 
in  the  cock. 

The  fourth  mufcle  of  the  tongue  is  extended  from  the 
horn  of  the  os  hyoides  at  its  root,  to  the  ftyloid  bone, 
where  it  joins  the  mufcle  of  the  oppofite  fide.  They  ap- 
proximate the  horns  of  the  hyoides,  during  the  protrufion 
of  the  tongue. 

The  fifth  is  a very  fmall  mufcle,  lying  along  the  internal 
furface  of  the  horn  of  the  os  hyoides  ; it  fends  a delicate 
tendon  to  the  under  furface  of  the  lingual  bone,  depreffes 
the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  if  it  adis  fingly,  turns  the 
tongue. 

The  fixth  is  a little  ffiort  mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the 
end  of  the  middle  bone  of  the  hyoides,  and  is  affixed  to  the 
under  part  of  the  lingual  bone  ; depreffes  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  raifes  the  bafe.  This  is  a fingle  mufcle. 

The  feventh  mufcle  lies  along  with  its  fellow  upon  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  fuperior  larynx  ; it  is  attached  to  the 
root  of  the  lingual  bone.  Its  ufes  are  to  deprefs  the  bafe 
of  the  tongue,  and  thus  elevate  the  point,  and  to  retradl  the 
tongue  while  in  the  mouth. 

The  eighth  is  ffiort ; arifes  from  the  junction  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  os  hyoides  on  the  lower  furface,  and  is  in- 
lerted  into  the  upper  and  outer  corner  of  the  bafe  of  the 
lingual  bone.  It  brings  the  tongue  into  a ftraight  line,  af- 
ter the  other  mufcles  have  deprefled  the  tip. 

The  ninth  mufcle  is  the  laft  ; it  is  very  minute,  and  paffes 
from  the  bafe  of  the  lingual  bone  to  the  very  tip  of  the  car- 
tilage ; depreffes  the  point  of  the  tongue  without  elevating 
its  root. 

The  mufcles  which  protrude  and  retradl  the  tongue,  are 
remarkably  large  in  the  woodpeckers  and  wrynecks. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  head  and  neck  are  even  more 
complicated  in  birds  than  in  other  animals.  Moft  of  them 
have  their  attachments  fo  numerous  and  intermixed,  that  ns 
defeription  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 

The  longus  colli  begins  in  the  thorax  on  the  anterior  fpine* 
of  the  dorfal  vertebra: ; its  fafciculi  go  from  the  anterior  part 
or  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  ftyles  and  tranfverfe  precedes  $ 
and  their  tendons  are  longeft  at  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  neck. 

The  re 9. us  capitis  major  anticus  is  continued  from  the  head 
as  low  as  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  cervical  fpine. 

On  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  there  is  a fmall  mufcle 
which  feems  to  reprefent  the  fuperior  part  of  the  trapezius  ; 
it  is  extended  from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  four  firll 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  back  of  the  occiput ; it  brings  the 
head  backwards  and  to  one  fide. 

There  are  a great  number  of  fafciculi  interpofed  betweea 
the  tranfverfe  and  articular  proceffes  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Thefe  tendons  pafs  over  feveral  vertebra  before 
they  are  inferted  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  is  the 
part  moft  bent  backwards. 

A mufcle  which  has  been  confidered  analogous  to  the  cer- 
vicalis  defeendens , is  the  chief  extenfor  of  the  neck  of  birds. 
It  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  back,  oppofite  to  the  fe- 
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tend  rib  by  tendon,  which,  on  coming  upon  the  neck,  re- 
ceives feven  flips  of  mufcle,  which  defcei.d  from  the  fpines  of 
the  feven  inferior  cervical  vertebrae.  The  mufcle  then  pro- 
ceeds on  the  neck  as  a diftinft  flip,  and  at  the  upper  part 
produces  three  tendons,  which  go  to  the  back  of  the  arti- 
cular precedes  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. Thefe  tendons  receive  mufcular  flips  from  the  back 
of  the  fpine  as  low  as  the  feventh,  vertebra,  or  where  the 
other  flip  began  to  defccnd.  The  afcending  fafciculi  furnifh 
the  tendons  to  the  fifth  and  fixth  vertebras,  and  to  the  atlas. 
This  mufcle  is  enabled,  on  account  of  its  defcending  and  af- 
cending fafciculi,  to  extend  the  neck  even  while  the  head  is 
erected.  Cuvier  defcribes  the  mufcle  fomewhat  differently 
in  the  heron  and  buzzard.  The  above  account  is  from  the 
goofe. 

There  is  a curious  lhaped  mufcle  along  the  infide  of  the 
preceding,  which  Cuvier  compares  to  the  biventer  cervicis. 
It  commences  by  a {lender  tendon  from  the  fpinous  procefs 
of  the  firfi  dorfal  vertebra,  becomes  fieflny  at  the  lower  part, 
tendinous  along  the  middle,  and  again  flefhy  near  the  head, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  occiput.  Although  it  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  neck,  it  is  fo  fiender  that  its  tendon  is 
not  thicker  than  a piece  of  twine  or  thread.  It  affifts  in 
the  extenfion  of  the  neck  and  elevation  of  the  head. 

The  trachelo-majloidcus  arifes  in  birds  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
is  inferted  upon  the  fide  of  the  occiput. 

The  eomplexus  proceeds  from  but  a few  of  the  articular 
procefles  of  the  neck ; and  the  fplenius  does  not  exill  in 
birds. 

Cuvier  defcribes  three  rebli  capitis  poflici  ; but  thefe  mufcles 
do  not  deferve  to  be  fo  called. 

The  firfi,  which  he  names  the  reBus  maximus,  arifes  from 
the  fpine  of  the  dentata,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fide  and 
back'of  the  occiput.  It  brings  the  head  backwards,  and  to 
one  fide,  and  refembles  in  figure  and  office  the  fplenius  ca- 
pitis. 

The  fecond,  or  rectus  major  pofticus , proceeds  obliquely 
from  the  fpine  of  the  dentata,  under  the  preceding,  to  the 
depreffion  on  the  back  of  the  occiput. 

The  third,  or  reBus  minor,  is  only  a few  fibres  mixed  with 
the  ligament  which  conne&s  the  head  with  the  fpine. 

The  mufcles  of  the  bach  confifl  of  a few  fieflny  fibres  inters 
mixed  with  portion  of  tendon,  which  are  moftly  oflified 
in  full  grown  birds  ; they  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  dorfal 
fpine,  which  they  flrengther.  but  cannot  move. 

The  mufcles  of  the  tail  are  diftinft,  and  generally  large ; 
-fome  are  calculated  to  raife  the  tail,  fome  to  deprefs  it, 
others  to  move  it  laterally,  and  others  again  to  unfold  the 
quills  of  this  part. 

The  firfi  is  the  levator  coccygis  ofVicd’Azir;  it  arifes 
from  the  back  of  the  facrum  and  the  tranfverfe  and  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  firfi  caudal  vertebra,  and  fends  diilinCt  ten- 
dons to  each  of  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  tail  and  the 
caudal  bone.  There  is  a flefhy  flip  alfo  accompanying  the 
laft  tendon.  This  mufcle,  as  its  name  implies,  elevates 
the  tail. 

The  fecond,  or  depreffor  coccygis  or  Vic  d’Azir,  is  fituated 
within  the  pelvis,  and  arifes  from  the  end  of  the  facrum  and 
the  rfehium,  where  they  join  ; alfo  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  bones  of  the  tail.  It  is  inferted.  by  tendons 
into  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  under  furface  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae,  and  diflributes  a number  of  mufcular  fibres  in  dif- 
ferent diiefitions  on  the  bails  of  the  lateral  quills.  This 
mufcle  depreftes  the  tail,  and  appears  alfo,  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  ligament  of  the  quills,  to  be  capable  of  converg- 
ing them. 
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The  third  arife3  from  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pubis,  and  the  tendon  covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  and  is  inferted  on  the  bafe  of  the  ligament  which 
fuftai'ns  the  lateral  quills.  When  this  mufcle  ads  fingly,  it 
brings  the  tail  downwards  and  to  one  fide  ; if,  with  its  fel- 
low, it  deprefles  the  tail  dire&ly  ; but  at  all  times  it  tends- 
to  fpread  the  quills  of  the  tail. 

The  fourth  is  the  motor  lateralis  coccygis  of  Vic  d’Azir,  who 
defcribes  its  origin  different  from  what  we  have  obferved  it 
to  be.  It  arifes  from  the  laft  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  fa- 
crum  and  tiie  firfi  of  the  coccyx,  and  it  turns  round  to  be 
inferted  in  common  with  the  preceding  mufcle  upon  the  root 
of  the  ligamentous  fubftance  which  conne&s  the  lateral 
quills.  It  moves,  when  afting  alone,  the  tail  to  one  fide  ; 
but  combined  with  its  fellow  and  other  mufcles,  unfolds  the 
quills  of  the  tail  in  the  manner  of  the  flicks  of  a fan. 

The  fifth  mufcle  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third  ; it  is  at- 
tached to  the  whole  of  the  pofterior  margin  of  the  pelvis, 
except  the  extreme  portion  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  goofe 
ipreads  even  upon  the  parietes  of  the  belly  round  the  anus  ; 
it  then  proceeds  to  be  inferted,  along  with  the  depreffor 
coccygis,  on  the  under  part  of  the  caudal  or  laft  bone  of 
the  tail.  Its  office  is,  with  its  fellow  and  the  depreffor, 
to  lower  the  tail. 

The  fixth  is  the  cruro-coccygeus  of  Vic  d’Azir  ; it  arifes  by 
thin  tendon  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  thigh  bone* 
where  it  is  conjoined  with  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh* 
It  is  inferted,  along  with  the  other  mufcles  of  the  tail,  into 
the  under  part  of  the  caudal  bone.  This  mufcle  draws  the 
tail  to  one  fide  ; but  when  its  a&ion  is  combined  with  its 
fellow,  it  is  the  moll  powerful  flexor  or  depreffor  of  the 
tail. 

The  mufcles  of  the  trunk  deviate  more  from  the  ftfiufture  of 
mammalia  than  the  mufcles  of  birds  do  in  general,  and 
have  been  but  very  imperfectly  deferibed  by  Cuvier  and 
others. 

The  fealeni  are  merely -two  flips  of  mufcle,  which  defeend 
from  the  next  tranfverfe  procefs  upon  the  firfi  and  fecond  ribs* 

The  triangularis  Jlerni  takes  its  origin  from  the  fuperior 
corner  of  the  iternum  and  the  four  fuperior  ribs,,  where  they 
join  this  bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  moveable  angles  of 
the  four  fuperior  ribs  after  the  firfi.  It  conrerefles  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  brings  forwards  the 
lower  end  of  the  flernum  ; it  is,  therefore,  a mufcle  of  ex- 
piration. 

The  abdominal  mufcles  confifl  of  three  layers* 

The  firfi  reprefents  the  obliquus . externus,  although  its 
fibres  are  arranged  tranfverfely.  It  arifes  from  the  edge  of 
the  ilium  and  pubis  by  a very  thin  tendon,  and  from  the 
lower  edges  of  the  ribs,  by  diftinft  tendinous  procefles,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fide  and  lower  edge  of  the  flernum,  and 
the  middle  line  of  the  belly,  to  unite  with  the  mufcle  of  the 
oppofite  fide.  From  this  mufcle  palling  over  the  moveable 
angles  of  the  ribs,  its  aClion  influences  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  body  ; for  at  the  fame  time  that  it  comprefies  the  abdo- 
men, it  raifes  the  anterior  part  of  the  flernum,  by  drawing 
the  pofterior  part  backwards,  and  thus  dilates  the  thorax, 
and  becomes  a mufcle  of  infpiration,  explaining  by  this  means 
the  effeft  we  have  already  reprelented  infpiration  to  produce 
upon  the  abdominal  air-cells. 

The  fecond  is  the  obliquus  afeendens  ; it  is  made  of  two 
portions,  the  one  a little  overlapping  the  other  ; the  anterior 
is  analogous  to  the  rcchis  abdominis,  and  arifes  from  the  pu- 
bis and  middle  line  of  the  belly  ; the  other  portion  arifes 
from  the  edge  of  the  ilium  and  loweft  rib.  The  fibres  of 
each  portion  afeend  in  their  proper  direftions  to  be  inferted 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  flernum,  and  the  tendon  filling 
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the  fpace  Between  the  ribs  and  the  fternum.  This  mufcle, 
like  the  preceding,  diminifhes  the  abdomen,  and  dilates  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  third  layer  anfwers  to  the  tranfv  erf  alls  abdominis.  It 
proceeds  from  the  offeous  margin  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
middle  line,  where  it  meets  its  fellow.  They  confift  of  fe- 
p a rate  fafciculi  at  the  fuperior  part ; and  the  fibres  are  col- 
lected round  a point  in  the  centre,  where  the  yolk  paffed 
. into  the  belly  of  the  chick. 

There  is  a very  thin  flip  of  mufcle,  which  erodes  the  lowed: 
part  of  the  belly  ; it  is  fituated  fuperficially,  and  lies  over  fe- 
veral  of  the  mufcles  of  the  tail.  In  the  goof-  it  arifes  from 
the  ifehium,  where  that  bone  joins  the  pubis  ; and  in  the 
fowl  it  is  only  attached  by  cellular  membrane  to  the  furface 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh.  It  is  inferted,  in  both  cafes, 
on  the  fide  of  the  anus,  which  it  feems  defigned  to  dilate. 

We  have  obferved  in  the  fowl  two  very  {lender  fafciculi 
©f  mufcle  to  defeend  from  the  fide  of  the  redtum,  one  to  the 
ligament  fupporting  the  quills  of  the  tail,  the  other  to  the 
infide  of  the  pelvis.  They  are  both  probably  intended  to 
produce  the  everfion  of  the  intefline  during  coition. 

The  mufcles  belonging  to  the  wing  do  not  differ  in  their 
arrangement  and  ftrudlure  from  thofe  of  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  mammalia  fo  much  as  might  be  fuppofed,  confider- 
ing  how  little  thefe  members  referable  each  other  in  their 
• functions. 

The  latijfunus  clorfi  arifes  only  from  the  fpines  of  the  dor- 
fal  vertebrae  ; it  refembles,  however,  the  mufcle  of  the  fame 
name  in  mammalia. 

A mufcle,  analogus  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  trape- 
zius, is  obferved  at  the  fhoulder.  It  comes  from  the  i'pi- 
nous  proceffes  of  the  three  laft  cervical  and  all  the  dorfal 
vertebrae,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
fork  and  poflerior  edge  of  the  fcapula.  We  have  not  per- 
ceived the  diftindlion  of  this  mufcle  into  two  parts  on  the 
fhoulder,  as  ftated  by  Cuvier. 

The  ferratus  major  anticus  is  only  inferted  into  the  point 
of  the  fcapula.  This  mufcle  has  been  called  by  Vic  d’Azir 
the  fubfcapularis. 

The  cojlo-fcapularis  of  Vic  d’Azir  goes  from  the  firfl  ribs 
to  the  neck  of  the  fcapula.  It  appears  to  be  analogous  to 
the  pefloraiis  minor  of  the  human  fubject. 

The  rhomlioides  is  not  divifible  into  major  and  minor . It 
arifes,  as  ufual,  from  the  fpine,  and  is  inferted  in  the  pofte- 
rior  edge  of  the  fcapula. 

A mufcle,  analogous  to  levator  fcapula,  arifes  by  three 
flips  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  lalt  cervical  vertebra 
and  the  firft  and  fecond  ribs.  It  is  inferted  into  the  middle 
of  the  fcapula,  which  it  elevates  and  draws  backwards. 
The  motions  of  the  fcapula  are  neceffarily  very  limited 
from  its  mode  of  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  bones  ; 
and  its  rotation  is  reitrained  by  a ligament  which  joins  the 
point  of  the  fcapula  with  the  dorfal  fpine.  It  is  requifite 
the  bones  of  the  fhoulder  fhould  be  kept  very  fleady  during 
flight. 

There  are  three  pectoral  mufcles. 

The  pectoralis  maximus  of  Vic  d’Azir  might  be  called,  with 
more  propriety,  the  deprejfor  ala  magnus.  It  arifes  from  the 
whole  of  the  body  and  heel  of  the  flernum,  except  a certain 
portion  of  the  anterior  furface  occupied  by  the  next  muf- 
cle over  which  it  lies,  and  from  the  fide  of  the  fork  and  the 
. laft  ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fpine  on  the  outfide  of  the 
humerus,  where  it  is  connefted  by  ligament  with  the  deltoid 
mufcle.  The  pedloralis  maximus  has  commonly  more 
, ftrength  than  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the  body  united, 
which  is  required  to  accomplifh  the  depreffion  of  the  wing 
in  oppofttion  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  bird  during  flight. . 


The  pedoral'ts  meclius  of  Vic  d’Azir  might  be  called  the 
levator  ala.  It  is  affixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  and 
keel  of  the  fternum,  the  fide  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  mem- 
brane which  fills  the  interfpace  between  that  bone  and  the 
fork.  It  fends  its  tendon  over  the  head  of  the  fcapula 
through  the  pulley  formed  by  all  the  bones  of  the  {houlder, 
to  be  inferted  on  the  external  tuberofity  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  .By  means  of  the  pulley  it  elevates  the  humerus, 
and  confequently  the  wing  ; and  from  occupying  the  lower 
part  of  the  cheft,  the  weight  is  kept  in  the  fituation  molt 
convenient  for  the  bird  during  flight. 

The  petlora.Us  minimus  of  Vic  d’Azir,  or  deprejfor  ala  mi- 
nor, arifes  from  a portion  of  the  fternum  behind  the  articu- 
lation of  the  clavicle,  and  from  the  infide  of  the  fternal  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle.  It  is  inferted  under  the  head  of  the 
humerus ; depreffes  the  wing,  and  brings  it  clofe  to  the 
body. 

The  fubclavius  is  extended  from  the  infide  of  the  fternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  to  the  adjoining  part  of  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fternum.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  ufe 
of  this  mufcle,  unlefs  it  be  to  ftrengthen  the  joint,  as  its 
attachments  are  incapable  of  motion  towards  each  other. 
There  are  mufcles  analogous,  as  much  as  the  form  of  the 
bones  will  permit,  to  the  fubfcapularis,  teres  major  and  minor , 
fupra  Jpinatus,  and  infra  fpinatus. 

Cuvier  deferibes  two  little  mufcles  which  come  from 
the  infide  of  the  clavicle  to  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
We  have  obferved  a mufcle  in  the  fowl  which  appears  to 
correfpond  to  one  of  thefe  ; it  arifes  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  clavicle,  and  its  joint  with  the  fternum,  pafles  over 
the  firft  rib,  and  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  inner  tu- 
bercle of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  rotates  the  wing 
inwards,  when  it  has  been  fpread  in  flight.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  mufcle,  and  the  infide  of  the  teres  major,  produce 
a moll  delicate  tendinous  cord,  or  fibre,  which  aefeends  on 
the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  and  is  loft  amongft  the  ligaments 
of  the  quills  below  the  elb&w.  The  effett  of  this,  if  any, 
is  to  bring  the  wing  nearer  the  body,  and  perhaps  fpread 
the  quills. 

The  deltoides  i^  fmall,  and  of  two  portions.  One  arifes 
from  the  fork  at  the  top  of  the  fhoulder,  and  fends  a fmall 
tendon  to  the  aponeurotic  expanfion  of  the  fold  of  the  wing. 
This  tendon,  as  it  proceeds  along  the  edge  of  the  expanfion, 
acquires  exaftly  the  ftrufture  and  the  elafticity  of  the  Uga- 
menlum  nucha  ; it  then  becomes  like  common  tendon,  pafles 
over  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ftyle  of 
the  metacarpal  bone.  It  bends  the  fore  arm,  extends  the 
hand,  and,  in  confequence  of  the  elafticity  of  the  tendon, 
contradls  the  foft  part  of  the  fold  of  the  wing.  This  por- 
tion of  the  deltoid  has  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Cuvier  and 
other  writers,"  although  the  ftrudlure  of  the  tendon  is  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances  in  the  anatomy  of 
birds.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  deltoid  is  analogous 
to  the  fame  mufcle  of  the  human  fubjedt,  and  brings  the 
wing  upwards  and  backwards  in  flight. 

The  mufcle  which  reprefents  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  takes 
its  origin  from  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  the 
fork  ; and  from  the  fharp  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  coracoid  procefs,  the  chief  part  of  the  muf- 
cle proceeds  to  be  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  neck  of  the 
radius  ; but  as  it  defeends,  a fmall  portion  goes  off,  and  is 
expanded  in  the  fold  of  the  wing,  and  attached  to  the  outer 
fide  of  the  arm.  This  expanfion  of  tendon  correfponds  to 
the  aponeuroiis  of  the  biceps  mufcle  of  the  human  fubjedl  ; 
but  inftead  of  lying  clofe  to  the  fore  arm,  it  is  fpread  out 
and  covered  with  the  common  integuments. 

The  brachialis  inlernus  is  very  fmall,  being  only  attached 
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to  the  fore  part  of  the  end  of  the  Eumcvus  between  the 
condyles. 

There  is  a Ihort  mufcle  which  arifes  from  the  ligament  that 
conjoins  the  clavicle  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  is  in- 
ferted upon  the  flat  external  furface  between  the  two  tuber- 
cles. It  is  an  elevator  of  the  wing.  It  is  peculiar  to  birds, 
and  has  not  yet  been  defcribed. 

The  extenfor  cubii'i  confifts  of  two  portions  : the  one,  called 
by  Vic  d’Azir  the  extenfor  longus , comes  from  the  junction 
of  the  fork  and  fcapula  ; the  other  arifes  in  a forked  man- 
ner from  the  poiterior  furface  of  the  humerus,  and  is  the 
extenfor  brevis. 

The  anconeus  minor  of  Cuvier  is  the  external  and  lower 
part  of  the  extenfor  brevis.  It  is  a dillindt  mufcle  in  the 
fowl , though  not  in  the  goofe. 

Although  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm  do  not  admit  of  pro- 
nation and  fupination , the  mufcles  which  perform  thefe  mo- 
tions in  other  animals,  exill  in  birds,  and  anfwer  different 
purpofes. 

The  fupinators  referable  thofe  of  the  human  fubjedt.  The 
longus  terminates  on  the  ftyle  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
ferves  both  to  bend  the  arm  on  the  humerus,  and  extend  the 
metacarpus,  or  lower  part  of  the  wing.  The  fupinator  bre- 
vis bends  the  fore  arm.  The  place  of  the  pronator  teres  is 
fupplied  by  two  mufcles  very  much  like  it  in  lhape  ; they  adl 
as  flexors  of  the  fore  arm.  There  is  a triangular  mufcle 
which  in  fome  degree  fills  the  fituation  of  the  pronator  qua- 
dratics ; it  arifes  from  the  end  of  the  ulna,  and  fends  a broad 
tendon  over  the  carpus  to  the  higheft  fcabrous  furface  on  the 
matacarpal  bone.  It  extends  the  hand,  or  lower  part  of  the 
wing,  giving  it  at  the  fame  time  a degree  of  pronation, 
which  the  carpal  joint  permits,  in  order  to  render  the  wing 
concave  when  it  is  extended. 

The  flexors  and  extenfors , fituated  on  the  fore  arm  of 
birds,  refemble  in  fhape  and  arrangement  generally  thofe  of 
the  human  fubjedf,  but  commonly  have  their  ufes  changed, 
and  often  even  reverfed,  in  confequence  of  the  difference 
in  the  figure  of  the  bones  and  the  plan  of  their  articu- 
lations. 

The  mufcle  which  correfponds  in  fituation  to  the  exten- 
for carpi  ulnaris,  performs  the  motion  which  is  called  flex- 
ion of  the  lower  part  of  the  wing. 

There  is  a ftrong  mufcle  arifing  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  and  implanted  into  the  fide  of  the  ulna  op- 
pofite  the  radius,  for  almoft  its  whole  length.  It  raifes 
the  fore  arm  on  the  radius,  and  feems  to  be  the  mufcle  called 
by  Vic  d’Azir  flexor  profundus. 

The  mufcle  analogous  to  the  extenfor  pollicis  longus , has 
its  tendon  inferted  into  the  ftyle  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
into  the  fhort  abdudtor.  It  extends  the  hand  on  the  fore 
arm. 

The  ulnor  flexor  bends  the  parts  of  the  wing. 

The  flexor  fuldimis  comes  from  the  internal  condyle,  is 
attached  to  the  lower  carpal  bone,  and  fends  a tendon  to 
the  bafe  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  principal  finger,  bends  the 
hand,  but  extends  the  finger. 

The flexor  digitorum  profundus  arifes  from  the  inner  furface 
of  the  ulna ; its  tendon  paffes  over  a little  pulley  on  the  me- 
tacarpal bone,  and  terminates  on  the  end  of  the  laft  joint 
of  the  principal  finger,  which  it  extends,  but  bends  the 
wing. 

The  extenfor  communis  digitorum  and  indicator  arife  from 
the  external  condyle  and  infide  of  the  radius.  They  fend 
tendons  to  the  firft  and  laft  joints  of  the  principal  finger, 
which  they  extend. 

Tiie  fingers  of  birds  are  furniihed  with  many  fhort  muf- 
cles i and  notwithftanding  they  are  very  palpable,  feem  to 
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have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Cuvier  and  other  anato- 
mifts. 

The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  comes  from  the  infide  of  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  the  flat  furface  of  the  bone  of  the 
thumb.  The  extenfor  brevis  pollicis  proceeds  from  the  trian- 
gular furface  of  the  metacarpus,  behind  the  joint,  to  the  bafe 
of  the  thumb.  The  alduBor  pollicis  is  extended  between  the 
ftyle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone 
of  the  pollex.  The  adductor  pollicis  is  expanded  between 
the  branfih  of  the  metacarpus  and  the  bone  of  the  thumb. 
The  abdutlor,  ox  extenfor  brevis  indicis,  is  extended  all  along 
the  radial  edge  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  fpread  upon 
the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  principal  finger.  It  brings 
the  finger  into  a line  with  the  metacarpus.  The  addutlor 
indicis  comes  from  the  ulnar  fide  of  the  large  branch  of  the 
metacarpus  to  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  fore  finger. 
The  abdutlor  minimi  digit i lies  along  the  ulnar  edge  of  the 
fmall  branch  of  the  metacarpus ; and  as  the  little  finger  is 
tied  to  the  other  by  ligament,  this  mufcle  produces  the  late- 
ral flexion  or  abdudlion  of  both.  The  laft  is  th e iriteroffeus  ; 
it  fills  the  fpace  between  the  branches  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
its  tendon  paffes  along  the  back  of  the  principal  finger  to 
the  extremity  ; it  bends  the  firft  joint  laterally,  and  extends 
the  reft  of  the  finger. 

The  mufcles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  very  numerous  in 
birds,  and  poflefs  feveral  peculiarities,  notwithftanding  the 
motions  of  this  member  are  fo  fimple.  The  articulation  of 
the  femur  with  the  pelvis  permits  the  thigh  to  move  freely 
forwards  and  backwards,  but  does  not  allow  it  to  be  carried 
under  the  body,  or  far  outwards.  The  motions  of  all  the 
other  joints  of  the  inferior  extremity  are  merely  flexion  and 
extenfion. 

In  confequence  of  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  the  iliacus,  the 
pfoas  magnus  and  parvus,  the  obturator  externus  and  quadra- 
tus  lumborum , do  not  exift  in  birds.  Cuvier  alfo  ftates  the 
pyriformis  and  gemini  to  be  wanting ; but  we  have  feen  a 
little  mufcle  which  paffes  from  the  projection  above  the  ace- 
tabulum to  the  trochanter,  which  appears  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  pyriformis. 

The  obturator  internus  is  generally  a large  mufcle,  and 
paffes  over  a pulley  at  the  fore  part  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
where  it  receives  two  little  flips  analogous  to  the  gemini: 
they  are  inferted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  trochanter. 

There  are  three  gluteal  mufcles,  as  in  quadrupeds.  The 
gluteus  maximus  is  attached  by  a broad  thin  tendon  to  the 
prominence  along  the  dorfum  of  the  ilium,  covers  the  out- 
fide  of  the  thigh,  and  contributes  to  form  the  extenfor  ten- 
don on  the  fide  of  the  knee.  The  anterior  part  of  this  muf- 
cle correfponds  to  the  tenfor  vagina  femoris.  The  gluteus 
medius  occupies  its  ufual  fituation.  The  gluteus  minimus  is 
a maffy  mufcle,  fo  much  placed  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
ilium,  that  Vic  d’Azir  confidered  it  (perhaps  not  impro- 
perly) as  the  iliacus.  It  brings  the  thigh  direCtly  forwards, 
and  rotates  the  knee  inwards. 

The  mufcle  analogous  to  the  quadratus  femoris  is  large 
and  of  a pyramidal  fhape.  It  retracts  the  thigh. 

The  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  leg  refemble  thofe  of  mamma- 
lia. The  vaflus  internus  fends  its  tendon  to  be  diftin&ly 
attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  • The  fartorius  alfo  is  an 
extenfor  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh. 

There  are  three  flexors  of  the  leg  : one,  which,  although 
fingle,  is,  from  its  infertion  into  the  back  of  the  fibula,  ana- 
logous to  the  biceps  of  the  human  fubjeCl ; another,  on  the 
infide,  is  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  extenfors  of  the  heel, 
as  well  as  to  the  tibia.  This  mufcle  might  be  called  either 
gracilis  or femimembranofus,  for  it  refembles  both.  The  third 
flexor  is  in  tije  middle.  It  comes  from  the  ifehium ; and  as 
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ft  defcends,  it  receives  a broad  Hip  of  mufcle  from  the  back 
of  the  femur.  It  is  inferted  on  the  back  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  tendon  covering  theextenfors  of  the  heel. 

There  is  a large  mufcle  on  the  iniide  of  the  thigh,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  triceps.  It  performs  adduftion, 
but  it  is  alfo  employed  in  carrying  the  limb  backwards. 

A mufcle,  which  Cuvier  appears  to  reckon  as  the  fecond 
addudor , arifes  from  the  back  of  the  ifehium,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  middle  of  the  femur  in  company  with  the  cruro- 
coccygeus  mufcle.  It  retraces  the  limb. 

The  mufcles  for  extending  the  heel,  and  cdnfequently  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  of  birds,  differ  in  many  vefpefts  from 
the  gaflrocnemii  of  mammalia.  The  tendo  achillis  is  pro- 
duced by  three  portions  of  mufcle  ; and,  after  puffing  over  a 
moveable -cartilaginous  pulley  which  is  placed  on  the  heel, 
it  fpreads  on  the  tides  of  the  metatarfal  bone.  The  firft 
portion  arifes  from  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee,  and  is  connected  for  fome  way  with  another  muf- 
cle, which  lies  on  the  outfide  of  the  joint.  The  fecond 
portion  is  fmall,  and  from  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur.  The  third  is  a very  ftrong  mufcle  arifingby 
tendon  from  the  outfide  of  the  thigh  bone,  jail  above  the 
condyle.  Thfefe  three  heads  appear  to  be  the  external  gaf- 
trocnemius. 

The  foleus  is  reprefented  by  a mufcle  which  arifes  from 
the  outer  part  of  the  knee  joint,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  from  -the  fore  part  of  the  fibula.  It  is  inferted 
into  the  pulley  on  the  heel,  and  fends  a tendon  to  join  that 
of  the  flexor  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  toes  ; and  therefore 
it  bends  the  toes  ; while  it  adds  on  the  heel. 

There  is  alfo  a mufcle  which  appears  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  plantaris.  It  comes  from  the  back  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  affixes  its  delicate  tendon  to  tl:e  iniide  of 
the  moveable  pulley  of  the  heel. 

The  tibialis  anticus  arifes  by  two  heads,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  fore  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  metatarfal  bone-  It 
bends  the  joint  of  the  heel. 

Th e tibialis  pojlicus  is  not  found  in  birds. 

There  is  a fhort  peroneal  mufcle  which  is  inferted  into  the 
outfide  of  the  metatarfal  bone.  It  merely  bends  the 
joint. 

The  other  mufcles  fituated  along  the  legs,  are  for  (he 
flexion  and  extenffon  of  the  toes.  The  extenfor  longus  digi- 
torutn  exhibits  no  peculiarity,  except  that  its  tendon  goes 
through  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  tibia.  There  is  no  long  ex- 
tenfor for  the  back  toe. 

The  flexors  of  the  toes  are  very  complicated  : they  may  be 
divided  into  the  flexor  fublimis  and  flexor  profundus.  The 
firft  is  compofedof  fevcral  portions  ; two  of  thefe  are  pero- 
neal mufcles,  and  fend  their  tendons  to  the  firft  joint  of 
the  internal  toe  and  the  fecond  phalanx  of  the  middle  toe; 
the  two  other  portions  of  the  flexor fublimis  arife,  one  from 
the  outfide  of  the  fibula,  and  the  other  from  the  back  of 
the  joint  and  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  one  on  the 
fibular  fide  is  joined  by  the  tendon  of  the  aca.fforius  femo- 
ralis  jlexorum  : a mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the  fpine  of 
the  pubis,  runs  along  the  thigh,  and  fends  its  tendon 
through  a fheath  that  runs  over  the  ligament  of  the  patella, 
to  arrive  on  the  fibular  fide  of  the  leg.  The  two  portions  of 
the  flexor,  after  this,  unite,  feparate,  and  unite  again,  and 
at  laft  produce  three  tendons,  of  which  two  go  to  the  firft 
phalanges  of  the  internal  and  middle  toes,  and  the  third  to 
all  the  joints  of  the  outer  toe  except  the  laft.  Thofe  ten- 
dons which  pafs  beyond  the  firft  joint,  are  perforating  as 
well  as  perforated. 

The  flexor  profundus  arifes  as  two  diftinft  mufcles  ; the 
one  from  the  back  of  the  femur,  and  the  other  from  the 


back  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  two  tendons  unite  era 
the  back  of  the  metatarfal  bone,  and  fend  off  tendons  to  the 
laft  phalanges  of  the  toes,  which  periorate  thofe  of  the  flexor 
fublimis. 

All  the  flexor  tendons  are  inclofed  in  a tendinous  fheath, 
as  they  pafs  along  the  back  of  the  metatarfus ; and  fome 
of  them  go  through  the  moveable  cartilaginous  pulley  of 
fhe  heel,  and  others  run  in  fheaths  formed  in  the  cartilage 
which  covers  the  top  of  the  metatarfal  bone. 

The  circumftance  of  the  flexion  pf  the  toes  accompany- 
ing that  of  the  other  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  of  birds, 
was  long  ago  obferved  by  Borelli,  and  attributed  by  him  to 
the  connexion  the  flexors  of  the  toes  have  with  the  upper 
parts  of  the  limb,  by  which  they  are  mechanically  ftretched 
when  the  knee  is  bent.  This  explanation  has  been  contro- 
verted by  Vic  d’Azir  and  others,  who  have  referred  the  ef- 
fect to  the  irritability  of  the  mufcles.  The  opinion  of  Bo- 
relli appears,  notwithftanding,  to  be  well  founded  ; for  not 
only  the  tendon  of  the  accelfory  flexor  palling  round  the 
knee,  but  the  courle  of  the  flexor  tendons  over  the  heel 
and  along  the  metatarfus,  mult  neceffarily  caufe  the  con- 
traftion  of  the  toes,  when  either  of  thefe  joints  are  bent; 
and  if  the  phenomenon  was  not  produced  on  mechanic  prin- 
ciples, it  would  be  impofiible  for  birds  to  exhibit  it  dur- 
ing fleep,  which  they  do,  or  to  prove  the  effeft  on  the  limb 
of  a dead  bird,  than  which  nothing  is  more  eafy.  The 
utility  of  this  contrivance  is  great  in  all  birds,  bat  particu- 
larly lo  to  the  rapacious  tribe,  which  by  this  means  grafp 
their  piey  in  the  very  aft  of  pouncing  on  it  ; and  it  is  ftill 
more  neceffary  to  thofe  birds  which  perch  or  rooft  during 
their  fleep,  as  they  could  not  otherwife  preferve  theif  po- 
fition  when  all  their  voluntary  powers  are  fufpended. 

There  are  fix  long  fmall  mufcles  lying  on  the  metatarfal 
bone  ; they  are  largeft  and  belt  marked  in  thofe  birds  which 
walk  moft.  Two  of  thefe  are  on  the  pofterior  furface  ; one 
goes  to  the  bafe  of  the  external  toe,  which  it  abduds  ; the 
other  is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  back  toe,  which  it  bends. 
On  the  anterior  part  of  the  metatarfus  there  are  four  mufcles : 
the  firft  extends  the  back  toe  ; the  fecond  goes  to  the  bafe  of 
the  firft  toe,  and  abduits  it  ; the  third  is  fpread  on  the  root 
of  the  middle  toe,  which  it  extends  ; the  fourth  lies  along 
the  outfide  of  the  metatarfus,  perforates  the  end  of  the  bone, 
and  is  implanted  into  the  iniide  of  the  external  toe,  and  ad- 
ducts it. 

Brain. 

This  organ  exhibits  feveral  deviations  from  the  ftrufture  of 
the  brain  of  mammalia,  which  afterwards  appear  in  a more 
marked  manner  in  the  inferior  claffes  of  animals.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  or  with  refpect  to  fenfitive  or  mental 
faculties,  the  rank  of  birds  is  clearly  fixed  below  that  of 
mammalia,  and  above  that  of  other  animals.  The  rules  which 
have  beeu  eftablilhed  to  determine  the  degree  of  intelligence 
poffeffed  by  fpecies  or  individuals,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion the  brain  bears  to  the  whole  body,  or  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  do  not  appear  fo  applicable  in  birds  as 
in  mammalia.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
capacity  of  birds,  as  they  are  fo  much  the  Haves  ot  inftinft, 
that  it  is  often  impofiible  to  difeover  whether  their  actions 
arife  from  the  impulfe  of  this  principle,  or  depend  upon  the 
recolleftion  and  affociation  of  external  fenfations.  The 
largeft  birds  generally  have  the  fmalleft  proportion  of  brain 
to  the  whole  body  ; and  fome  of  the  fmall  birds  have  the 
proportion  of  brain  fo  great,  that  they  would,  agreeable  to 
the  rules  laid  down,  excell  in  mental  endowments  man  him- 
felf : for  inftance,  the  brain  of  the  canary  bird  is  equal  to 
the  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body  ; and  in  the  human  fub- 
jeft  it  is  only  the  one-twenty-fifth  part.  The  diameter  of 
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the  brain,  in  relation  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  has  been  af- 
certained  only  in  a few  fpecies  of  birds,  in  which  it  has  been 
obferved  as  follows  ; 


Medulla 

oblongata. 

Falcon 

13 

Owl 

14 

Duck 

IO 

T urkey 

12 

Sparrow 

- . 7 

The  brain  of  birds  is  inverted  with  the  fame  coverings 
which  are  defcribed  in  mammalia. 

The  form  of  the  cerebral  mafs  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  human  brain,  which  chiefly  arifes  fom  the  optic  tha- 
lami  being  viiible  externally.  Th <t  hemifpheres  are  therefore 
proportionately  diminifhed.  They  affume  the  flrape  of  a 
heart  with  the  point  turned  forwards.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  fide  of  the  hemifphere  there  is  a deprefiion  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  fojfa  of  Sylvius,  and  is  the  only  appearance  of 
a divirton  into  lobes.  Underneath  the  hemifpheres  the  th  ala- 
mi  nervorum  opticorum  are  found,  as  two  diftincx  tubercles, each 
equalling  in  magnitude  a lobe  or  divifisn  of  the  brain.  They 
unite  before  the  infundibulum,  and  fend  off  the  optic  nerves; 
there  are,  therefore,  fix  parts,  or  principal  eminences,  of 
the  brain  of  birds,  vifible  externally  ; the  two  hemifpheres, 
the  two  thalami,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 
There  are  no  convolutions,  or  winding  impreffions,  on  the 
furface  of  any  of  thefe  parts,  except  the  cerebellum,  which 
is  tranfverfely  furrowed,  but  not  divided  into  two  lobes. 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  round,  and  i'mooth  on  the  under  fur- 
face,  being  unfurnirtied  with  the' eminences  called  pons  Var- 
olii,  corpora  pyramidalia,  and  corpora  olivarta. 

On  feparating  the  hemifpheres  a little,  it  is  perceived  that 
they  are  united  at  their  lower  part,  or  over  the  third  ventri- 
cle. The  junction  is  effedted  by  white  medullary  fubftance, 
which  afterwards  fpreads  in  a radiated  manner,  on  the  furfaces 
of  the  hemifpheres  that  are  oppofed  or  applied  to  each  other, 
almoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cerebrum.  In  reality,  this 
medullary  union  of  the  hemifpheres  correfponds  to  the  fornix , 
and  can,  like  it,  be  traced  to  the  anterior  commiffure  in  the 
third  ventricle  ; but  inftead  of  being  connected  to  the  fep- 
tum  lucidum  and  corpus  callofutn,  as  thefe  parts  do  not  exiit 
in  birds,  it  fpreads  on  the  inner  furfaces  of  the  hemifpheres, 
and  thus  contributes  to  form  the  internal  parietes  of  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

Behind  the  radiated  partition  of  the  hemifpheres,  and 
without  the  third  ventricle,  the poferior  commiffure  prefents 
itfelf,  and  confifts  ufually  of  more  than  one  white  line  con- 
nedted  together  by  a white  fibre,  like  a nerve  palling  obliquely 
acrofs.  The  vault  of  the  cana/is  medius  is  alfo  vifible,  and 
is  compofed  in  part  of  a white  medullary  band  ; and  behind 
this,  another  white  cord  runs  acrofs,  which  is  the  fourth 
pair  of  nerves  at  their  origin. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  not  prolonged  pofteriorly,  nor 
poffefs  what  is  called  the  reflected  horn  ; the  great  and  leffcr 
hippocampus  have  therefore  no  exiftence. 

The  corpus Jlriatum  fills  the  ventricle  almoft  entirely,  pro- 
jedting  from  the  external  fide  of  it  in  the  fhape  of  a kidney. 
It  does  not  exhibit  on  a -fedtion  regular  or  ftrong  marked 
Arise. 

There  are  no  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

The  pineal  gland  refts  upon  a flat  furface;  it  is  very 
fmall,  and  inveloped  in  pia  mater,  and  covered  by  a large 
vein.  The  plexus  choroides  alfo  at  this  place  divides 
into  two  tufts,  or  bunches,  which  pafs  into  the  lateral 
ventricles  by  two  forarqiaa  in  the  back  of  the  internal 
parietes. 


The  third  ventricle  poffeffesits  ufual  fituation  between  the 
thalami  and  its  flit-like  fhape,  and  communicates  with  the  ca- 
nalis  medius  under  the  poilerior  commiffure,  and  with  the  in- 
fundibulum behind  the  anterior  commiffure. 

The  infundibulum  and  pituitary  gland  are  both  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts. 

The  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  contain  each  a ventricle, 
which  opens  into  the  canalis  medius ; therefore,  there  may 
be  fix  ventricles  reckoned  in  the  brain  of  birds. 

The  fourth  ventricle  exhibits  no  peculiarity. 

There  are  no  eminences  correfponding  to  the  corpora 
candicantia  ; Cuvier  has  defcribed  four  round  eminences  be- 
tween the  thalami  and  corpora  ftriata,  which  are  particularly 
plain  in  the  ojlrich.  Thefe  are  analogous  to  the  tubercles  of 
the -brain  of  fifties. 

The  olfadtory  nerves  arife,  in  birds,  from  the  very  uoints 
of  the  hemifpheres,  and  often  have  a degree  of  enlargement 
at  their  origin,  which  refembles  the  olfadtory  tubercles  of 
fillies.  There  are  eight  other  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  which 
have  nothing  very  peculiar  in  their  origin. 

See  Plate  X.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  x prefents  a 
lateral  view  of  the  brain  of  the goofe  abftradted  from  the  head ; 
a the  hemifphere,  b the  deprefiion  analogous  to  the  filfura 
Sylyii,  c the  optic  thalamus,  cl  the  cerebellum,  e the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  f the  beginning  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  g 
the  infundibulum,  h the  pituitary  gland.  The  different 
nerves  are  indicated  by  numbers,  as  they  arife,  from  i to  9. 
N°  x.  the  olfadtory  nerve,  NJ  2.  the  optic,  NJ  3.  the  ocu- 
lo-mufcular  nerve,  NG  4.  the  patheticus,  N°  5.  the  trifacial 
nerves,  N'  6.  the  nervus  abdueens.  N°  7.  the  feventh  pair, 
or  auditory,  N°  8.  the  eighth  pair,  N°  9.  the  hy'pogloffal 
nerve. 

Fig.  2.  of  the  fame  plate,  fhewsthe  internal  pa'ts  of  the 
brain,  as  they  are  expofed  without  diffedtion,  limply  by 
puflfing  the  hemifpheres  to  each  fide,  and  drawing  the  ce- 
rebellum a little  back : aa  the  two  hemifpheres,  b the  cere- 
bellum, c the  medulla  oblongata,  ee  the  radiated  white  lines 
feen  arifing  from  the  yundtion  of  the  hemifpheres,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  parietes  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  f the 
tranverfe  medullary  cords  correfponding  to  the  pofterior 
commiffure,  g the  white  band  of  the  roof  of  the  canalis  me- 
dius, h the  fourth  pair  of  nerves  crofting  behind  it,  i the 
pineal  gland  obfeured  by  the  vena  galeni  and  the  plexus 
choroides,  k the  latter  palling  into  the  ventricle. 

The  third  figure  of  the  tenth  plate  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds,  gives  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  and  the  third  ventricle  : aa 
the  hemifpheres  laid  down  very  much  to  each  fide,  by 
which  the  white  partition  is  ruptured,  and  the  third  ven- 
tricle brought  into  view,  they  are  alfo  pulled  forwards  to 
expofe  the  thalami ; b the  cerebellum  ; c the  medulla  oblon- 
gata ; dd  the  two  optic  thalami,  that  on  the  right  fide  is 
cut  open  to  fliew  the  ventricle  and  its  communication  with 
the  canalis  medius  ; e the  tradt  of  the  third  ventricle  and 
canalis  medius,  along  which  a brittle  is  parted  into  the  fourth 
ventricle  ; /the  anterior  commiffure,  which  feems  to  produce 
the  medullary.radirthat  unite  the  hemifpheres. 

Nerves. 

The  ofaflory  nerve  has  been  already  mentioned  to  pafs 
along  a canal,  or  groove,  in  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
orbit,  to  reach  the  nafal  cavity  ; in  which  its  diftribution 
will  be  pointed  out  in  deferibing  the  organ  of  fmell. 

The  optic  nerves  purlue  their  ordinary  courfe,  as  in  other 
animals. 

The  diftribution  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fixtb  pair  of 
nerves,  is  almoft  the  fame  as  in  mammalia. 

The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  bear  great  refcmblance  to 
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the  fame  nerves  in  quadrupeds.  They  are  diftributed  to  the 
bill,  and  are  therefore  the  nerves  of  the  organ  of  touch  in 
birds,  under  which  head  they  will  be  farther  noticed. 

The  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  the  facial  nerve, 
is  fo  fmall  in  birds,  that  it  can  hardly  be  difcovered,  Its 
offices  are  not  required,  in  confequence  of  the  ftrudture  of 
the  parts  of  the  face  in  thefe  animals. 

The  portio  mollis  is  remarkably  foft ; when  it  arifes  from 
the  brain,  it  is  a tender  pulp,  of  a reddilh  colour. 

The  par  vagum , or  pneumo-gafric  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair, 
fometimes  paffes  out  of  the  cranium  in  two  or  three  fila- 
ments, which  afterwards  rejoin.  On  leaving  the  flcull,  this 
nerve  communicates  with  the  lingual  and  gloffo-pharyngeal 
nerves.  The  par  vagum,  after  this,  paffes  as  a diftindt 
ftrong  cord  along  the  neck,  in  company  with  the  jugular 
vein,  and  defcending  into  the  cheft,  forms  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  plexufes,  as  in  mammalia.  The  two  nerves  unite 
behind  the  heart,  and  proceed  along  the  cefophagus,  to 
terminate  in  anallomofes  with  the  great  fympathetic  nerve. 
We  have  not  obferved  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair. 

The  glofo-pharyngeal  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair  makes  its 
exit  from  the  cranium  through  the  pollerior  foramen  lace- 
rum  in  two  filaments,  which  immediately  unite  to  form  a 
quadrangular  ganglion,  which  fends  off  a fmall  nerve  to  the 
anterior  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  another  branch  to  anafto- 
mofe  with  the  par  vagum  ; the  nerve  then  defcends  along 
the  cefophagus,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
paffes  upwards  to  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides,  which  in- 
clude it  between  them,  and  the  other  furniffies  a branch  to 
the  lingual  nerve,  and  afterwards  is  expanded  upon  the  oefo- 
phagus. 

The  hypoglojfal  nerve  is  fmall  where  it  paffes  through  the 
condyloid  foramen  of  the  cranium ; it  croffes  and  partly  unites 
with  the  par  vagum,  at  which  place  it  detaches  a filament 
towards  the  thorax,  which  feems  analogous  to  the  defcendens 
noni.  The  trunk  of  the  hypogloffus  goes  forwards  under 
the  horn  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  divides  into  two  principal 
branches,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  tongue. 

The  cervical,  dorfal,  lumbar,  and  facral  nerves,  arife  from 
the  medulla  fpinalis  exadtly  as  they  do  in  quadrupeds,  and 
only  vary  in  their  number,  which  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  vertebrae  belonging  to  each  region  of  the  fpine. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  not  found  in  birds,  in  confequence  of 
the  abfence  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  intercofial,  ox  great  fympathetic  nerve,  is  defcribed  as 
entering  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  lacerum  pofterius.  It 
unites  with  the  fifth  and  fixth  pairs,  and  produces  a lenticu- 
lar ganglion  below  the  flcull,  which  communicates  with  the 
eighth  and  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  The  appearance  of  the 
fympathetic  nerve  is,  however,  foon  loft  on  the  neck ; for 
the  cervical  nerves  form  their  anallomofes  with  each  other  in 
the  vertebral  canal,  from  which  a nerve  is  fent  out  between 
each  vertebra  to  fupply  the  mufcles  and  integuments  of  the 
neck.  Thefe  nerves  are  remarkably  large.  On  coming 
into  the  thorax  the  great  fympathetic  fends  a branch  to  the 
pulmonary  plexus  of  the  par  vagum  ; it  anadlomofes  alfo 
with  the  brachial  plexus  ; and  below  the  fecond  rib,  the 
fympathetic  commences  a feries  of  ganglia,  which  are  very 
confpicuous  between  each  of  the  fucceeding  ribs,  but  be- 
come lefs  vifible  along  the  remaining  part  of  the  fpine. 
Thefe  ganglia  are  central  points  for  the  union  of  a number 
of  nerves.  They  receive  filaments  from  each  other,  which 
pafs  over  the  heads  of  the  ribs;  they  communicate  back- 
wards with  the  fpinal  nerves  ; they  detach  on  the  outfide 
the  intercoffal  nerves,  which  are  large,  and  befides  Apply- 
ing the  intercoffal  fpaces,  give  branches  to  the  mufcles  and 
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integuments  upon  the  fides  of  the  body  ; they  laftly  fend  off 
filaments  anteriorly,  which  anaftomofe  with  each  other  on 
the  fide  of  the  dorfal  fpine,  and  form  cords,  which  become 
the  fplanchnic  nerves.  In  this  manner  there  is  produced 
on  each  fide  of  the  dorfal  fpine  a reticulation  of  nerves 
which  inelofes  in  its  meffies  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and 
has  a ftriking  effedt.  The  firff  dorfal  ganglion  unites 
with  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the  par 
vagum. 

The  fplanchnic  nerves,  after  being  formed  by  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  fympathetic,  pafs  to  the  roots  of  the  princi- 
pal arteries  of  the  vifcera.  Thofe  of  the  cxliac  artery  pro-- 
duce  a plexus  round  the  trunk  of  this  veffel,  and  where  the 
artery  is  divided,  there  are  one,  two,  or  three  enlargements, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  fmilunar ganglia',  and  the  nerves 
which  depart  from  thefe,  inclofe  the  arteries  in  a reticulated 
manner,  and  reprefent  the  folar  plexus. 

There  are  fimilar  plexufes  on  the  other  chief  arteries  of 
the  trunk,  which  correfpond  to  the  fuperior  and  inferior  me- 
fenteric  and  renal  plexufes,  &c. 

The  nerves  of  the  folar  plexus  accompany  the  branches  of 
the  cxliac  artery  to  the  ftomach,  fplcen,  liver,  and  pancreas, 
around  which  they  continue  to  form  numerous  analtomofes, 
that  may  be' compared  to  the  jlomachic,  fplenic,  hepatic,  and 
pancreatic  plexufes. 

The  nerves  of  the  wing  more  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
fuperior  extremity  in  mammalia,  than  Cuvier  has  reprefented. 
The  brachial  plexus  is  produced  by  the  two  Iaft  cervical  and 
firff  dorfal,  and  not,  as  he  has  liated,  by  the  laft  cervical 
and  two  firff  dorfal  nerves.  The  union  of  thefe  three 
branches  gives  rife  to  three  others,  which  are  diftributed  in 
the  following  manner: — The  firff  is  a very  fine  filament, 
which  runs  down  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  and  is  loft  about 
the  internal  part  of  the  elbow.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve.  The  fecond  is  a large  cord  ; it  gives 
off  a very  large  branch,  which  divides  into  many  others, 
for  the  fupply  of  the  pedforal  mufcles  ; it  fends  feveral 
fmaller  branches  to  the  mulcles  under  the  clavicle,  and  about 
the  joint,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps 
mufcle,  along  which  it  defcends  to  the  fold  of  the  arm,  after 
giving  fome  large  mufcular  branches.  Before  it  reaches  the 
joint,  it  divides  into  two  branches ; one  of  which  is  analo- 
gous to  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  other  foon  divides  again 
into  nerves  which  are  fimilar  to  the  median  and  mufculo-cuia- 
neous.  The  median  dips  down  amongft  the  mufcles  on  the 
middle  of  the  fore  arm,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and  af- 
terwards runs  along  the  interoffcous  fpace,  paffes  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  fliort 
mufcles  of  the  digit!.  The  branch  analogous  to  the  mufculo- 
cutaneous  nerve,  is  expanded  upon  the  mufcles  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  radius. 

The  ulnar  nerve,  although  it  appears  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  median  on  the  upper  arm,  can  be  eafiiy  fepa- 
rated  from  it  and  traced  to  its  proper  origin  in  the  brachial 
plexus.  After  this  nerve  leaves  the  median,  it  turns  over 
the  end  of  the  foramen  to  get  upon  the  edge  of  the  ulna. 
It  gives  filaments  to  the  mufcles  in  this  fit  nation  ; but  its 
chief  branch  runs  down  fuperficially  upon  the  ligaments  of 
the  quills  in  company  with  the  vein,  and  goes  ultimately  to 
be  loft  upon  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  hand. 

The  third  cord  furnifhed  by  the  brachial  plexus,  Applies 
the  place  of  the  radial  nerve.  It  detaches  feveral  filaments 
to  the  mufcles  on  the  infide  and  back  of  the  fcapula.  It 
gives  off  alfo  the  articular  nerve,  and  then  winds  round  the 
humerus  between  the  extenfor  mufcles,  to  which  it  furnifhes 
fome  large  filaments.  On  coming  to  the  outfide  of  the  hu- 
merus, it  fends  a branch  between  the  integuments  of  the 
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fold  of  the  wing.  The  nerve  now  turns  round  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  beneath  the  mufcles,  and  forms  two  branches  ; of 
which  one  paffes  under  the  mulcles  to  the  outer  fide  of  the 
ulna,  along  which  it  runs  fuperficially  to  the  hand ; the 
other  branch  paffes  on  the  radial  fide,  but  more  deeply 
amongft  the  mufcles,  goes  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the 
carpus,  proceeds  between  the  branches  of  the  metacarpus, 
and  is  finally  loft  on  the  back  of  the  digiti. 

Although  Cuvier  has  given  a more  accurate  defcription  of 
the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  than  of  thofe  of  the  wing, 
it  neverthelefs  needs  correction  in  feveral  particulars,  which 
vye  have  fupplied. 

The  obturator  and  femoral  nerves  arife  from  the  fame 
plexus  which  is  formed  by  the  two  laft  lumbar  nerves,  by 
a communicating  branch  from  the  firft  facral  pair.  The 
obturator  nerve  paffes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  around  the  hip 
joint,  efpecially  the  adduCtor.  The  femoral  nerve  paffes 
out  of  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  artery,  over  the  upper 
edge  of  the  ilium.  It  divides  into  three  branches,  which 
are  difperfed  amongft  the  mufcles  and  integuments  on  the 
anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  Some  of  thefe  fila- 
ments are  long,  and  defcend  fuperficially  for  a confiderable 
way  upon  the  limb. 

The  ifehiadic  nerve  is  compofed  of  the  five  fuperior  facral 
nerves ; and  as  foon  as  it  departs  from  the  plexus,  even  with- 
in the  pelvis,  is  eafily  feparable  into  its  primary  branches. 
Immediately  after  it  paffes  through  the  ifehiadic  foramen,  it 
fends  filaments  to  the  mufcles  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh  ; 
it  then  proceeds  under  the  biceps  mufcle,  along  the  back  of 
the  thigh,  about  the  middle  of  which  it  becomes  divided  into 
the  tibial  and  the  peroneal  nerves. 

The  tibial  nerve,  even  before  it  arrives  in  the  ham,  fe- 
parates  into  feveial  branches,  which  pafs  on  each  fide  of  the 
blocd-veffels,  and  are  chiefly  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  on 
the  back  of  the  leg.  Two  of  thefe  branches,  however,  are 
differently  difpofed  of : the  one  accompanies  the  pofterior  ti- 
bial artery  down  the  leg,  paffes  over  the  internal  part  of  the 
pulley,  and  is  loft  in  fmall  filaments,  and  anaftomofes  with  a 
branch  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  meta- 
tarfus ; the  other  branch  runs  down  on  the  peroneal  fide  of 
the  leg,  along  the  deep  feated  flexors  of  the  toes,  paffes  in 
a (heath  formed  for  it  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  moveable 
pulley  of  the  heel,  and  proceeds  under  the  flexor  tendons 
along  the  metatarfal  bone,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  internal 
part  of  the  two  external  toes. 

The  peroneal  nerve  is  directed  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
leg ; it  dips  in  above  the  gaftrocnemii  mufcles,  and  runs 
through  the  fame  ligamentous  pulley  that  tranfmits  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps  mufcle  ; it  then  detaches  fome  large  fila- 
ments to  the  mufcles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  under 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  proceed  clofe  to- 
gether, in  company  with  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  ankle  joint,  at  which  place  they  feparate  ; 
one  paffes  fuperficially  over  the  outer  part  of  the  joint ; 
the  other  goes  firft  under  the  tranfverfe  ligament  which 
binds  down  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  mufcle  on  the 
tibia,  and  then  over  the  inner  part  of  the  joint,  below  which 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  is  diftributed  to  the  in- 
ner fide  of  the  metatarfus  and  the  tibial  fide  of  the  pollex 
and  to  the  next  toe ; the  other  turns  towards  the  centre  of  the 
metatarfal  bone,  and  penetrates  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus juft  at  its  infertion,  and  then  rejoins  the  branch  of  the 
peroneal  nerve  it  accompanied  down  the  leg.  They  continue 
their  courfe  together  again  in  the  anterior  furrow  of  the  me- 
tatarfal bone  ; and  at  the  root  of  the  toes,  feparate  once 
more,  and  proceed  to  the  interfpaces  of  the  three  anterior 


toes,  and  each  divides  into  two  filaments,  which  run  along 
the  iides  of  the  toes  to  the  nail. 

Organs  of  Touch. 

As  the  feiffe  of  touch  is  bellowed  upon  animals  to  enable 
them  to  difeern  the  forms  and  ftates  of  aggregation  of  exter- 
nal matter,  it  refides  more  efpecially  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  when  moft  perfect,  exifts  in  fome  member 
which  is  conflnnfted  for  including  or  taking  hold  of  extra- 
neous fubflances.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body  of  birds 
capable  of  conveying  an  accurate  impreffion  of  touch,  but 
the  feet  and  the  bills  ; their  upper  extremities  and  tail  being 
fimply  inftruments  of  motion.  Different  fpccies  enjoy  this 
in  different  degrees,  and  pofiefs  it  more  or  lefs  in  the  bill  or 
feet,  in  proportion  as  they  employ  thefe  parts  in  the  purfuit 
or  examination  of  their  food  ; thefe  being  the  only  occafions 
on  which  birds  exercife  their  functions  of  touch.  The  fcan~ 
fores,  accipitres,  and pafferine  tribe  have  moft  fenfation  in  their 
feet,  while  the  gralle  and  anferes , efpecially  thofe  that  have 
long  or  broad  bills  for  feeling  out  their  food,  like  the  fnipe , 
or  duck,  poffefs  a very  great  fufeeptibility  of  impreffion  in 
their  bills. 

The  organization  of  the  feet  of  birds,  as  far  as  concerns 
their  offices  as  inftruments  of  touch,  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  digitated  mammalia  and  reptiles.  The  flein  on  their 
lower  l’urfaces  is  endowed  with  more  than  common  vafeu'a- 
rity,  is  largely  fupplied  with  nerves,  and  is  elevated  into 
thofe  little  regular  eminences  called  papilla,  in  which  the 
fenfe  of  touch  more  immediately  refides. 

The  ftru&ure,  on  which  the  fenfibility  of  the  bill  depends, 
is  different  from  the  preceding.  It  confifts  in  the  magni- 
tude and  diftribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Thefe  are 
divided,  as  in  mammalia,  into  three  branches,  the  ophthalmic , 
the  fuperior  maxillary , and  the  inferior  maxillary . 

The  ophthalmic  enters  the  orbit  by  a hole  beiide  the  optic 
foramen,  paffes  for  fome  way  in  an  offeous  canal  before 
it  arrives  in  the  nafal  cavity,  where  it  diftributes  fome 
branches  to  the  feptum  and  turbinata,  and  to  the  external 
nares,  and  then  goes  on  as  two  branches ; one  runs  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  it  perforates  at  the  end 
in  many  filaments,  to  terminate  under  the  horny  integu- 
ment of  the  bill ; the  other  paffes  between  the  membrane  of 
the  palate  and  the  bill,  and  is  loft  in  a number  of  fibrils  at 
the  apex  of  the  bill. 

The  fuperior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  come  out  of  the 
cranium  by  the  fame  hole.  The  fuperior,  after  difpenfing’ 
branches  to  the  mufcles  in  its  courfe,  is  finally  diftributed 
to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  bill,  which,  if  notched  along  the 
edge,  as  in  fome  water  birds,  each  denticulation  receives  fe- 
veral filaments.  The  inferior  maxillary  defeends  to  the  lower 
jaw,  which  it  penetrates,  after  fending  a branch  to  the  inte- 
guments of  the  fide  of  the  bill ; and  running  in  the  maxillary 
canal,  fends  filaments  to  the  edge  of  the  bill,  and  terminates, 
like  the  ophthalmic,  on  the  apex  of  the  lower  mandible. 

Thefe  nerves  are  of  great  lize  in  the  goofe,  duel,  &c.  in 
which  they  render  the  bill  a very  delicate  organ  of  touch. 
See  Plate  X.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  4.  is  the  fac- 
tion of  the  head  of  a duck,  made  by  dividing  the  organ  of 
fmell  longitudinally,  and  by  removing  the  bill  and  bone  of 
the  mandible,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  diftribution  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves : a a the  ophthalmic  nerve  coming 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  and  proceeding  along 
the  feptum  nafi  ; b the  branch  which  paffes  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  mandible,  to  be  loft  on  the  point  of  the  bill,  c the 
branch  that  runs  on  the  membrane  of  the  palate  to  the  end 
of  the  bill ; d the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve  dividing  on  the 
membrane  of  the  palate,  and  fending  its  filaments  to  the 
denticuli  on  the  fide  of  the  bill  ;■  e the  inferior  maxillary  run- 
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rung  in  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  fending  filaments  to 
the  denticuli  on  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  and  ending  on  the 
point  of  the  bill ; f the  nafal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  di- 
stributed to  the  feptum. 

External  Parts , or  Integuments . 

The  feathers  with  which  the  bodies  of  birds  are  clothed, 
render  them  lefs  capable  of  receiving  the  more  fimple  im- 
preflions  of  touch,  than  moil  other  animals.  They  alfo 
ferve  to  defend  them  againit  the  exceffes  of  temperature. 
The  ftrndture  and  mode  of  growth  of  thefe  fubftances  are 
confidered  in  another  part  of  the  didlionary.  See  Fea- 
thers. 

The  cuticle  of  birds  is  remarkably  thin,  but  refembles  in 
flrudlure  the  epidermis  of  mammalia.  It  is  filed  generally 
along  with  the  feathers. 

The  rete  mucofum  is  not  obfervable,  except  in  thofe  parts 
which  are  uncovered  by  feathers,  and  pofiefs  peculiar  colours, 
as  the  ceres  and  caruncles  of  the  head,  the  feet,  and  bills ; 
where  it  is  of  courfe  found  to  vary  in  colour  as  thofe 
parts  do. 

The  cutis  is  in  moil  birds  extremely  thin  and  delicate  in 
Its  texture,  appearing  often  like  a fine  fingle  lamina,  ir.ftead 
of  an  intermixture  of  fibres  as  in  mammalia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  fome  ftrength  in  the  water  birds  and  the  accipitres  j it 
is  thinned  in  the  pa (feres.  The  external  part  of  the  cutis  is 
never  papillated,  but  when  it  covers  the  under  furfaces  of  the 
toes  which  are  defigned  to  receive  the  impreffions  of  external 
bodies. 

The  mufcles  of  the  fkin , in  confequence  of  the  fize  of  the 
external  coverings,  are  in  general  very  evident,  and  parti- 
cularly in  thofe  birds  which  move  the  feathers  of  the  creft, 
neck,  or  tail,  as  the  hoopoes,  cockatoos,  herons,  iff c. 

The  following  cutaneous  mufcles  are  common  to  all  birds. 
Two  flefhy  flips,  which  arife  from  behind  each  fide  of  the  head 
behind  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  go  backwards  to  be  loft 
in  the  integuments.  A thin  expanfion  of  mufcle  along  the 
anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  ; it  takes  a longitudinal 
courfe,  but  is  connected  with  fome  tranfverfe  fibres  between 
the  jaws  ; this  mufcle  correfponds  with  the  platyfna  myoi~ 
des.  There  is  a mufcle,  ariling  in  a ferrated  manner  from 
two  or  three  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  extending  upwards  to 
the  axilla  and  outlide  of  the  fhoulder.  We  have  perceived, 
in  the  goofe,  a very  thin  flip  .of  mufcle  proceeding  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  branch  of  the  pubis  to  the  Ikin  on  the 
infide  of  the  knee;  and  Cuvier  confiders  the  red  granular 
appearance  under  the  Ikin  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis  as  muf- 
cular  fubftance. 

The  funttions  of  the  fit  in  of  birds,  as  an  organ  of  aLfo  ra- 
tion and  excretion,  aj?pear  to  be  very  imperfect.  The  cloth- 
ing of  feathers  alone  difqualifies  it  in  a great  degree  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  proceffes.  The  thinnefs  and  fimple  or- 
ganization of  the  fkin  itfelf  render  it  probable  that  its  fe- 
cretory  powers  are  but  inconfiderable.  It  does  not  alfo  pof- 
fefs  thofe  various  glands  which  are  fo  abundantly  bellowed 
upon  the  Ikin  of  other  animals  for  its  prefervation  and  defence 
againil  the  operation  of  external  fubftances.  Birds  are, 
however,  provided  with  two  peculiar  glands  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  furnilhing  an  oilv  fluid,  to  keep  the  feathers  in  order 
and  defend  them  againft  the  effects  of  moifture. 

The  oil  glands  are  two  oblong  or  Oval-flraped  bodies,  with 
one  end  more  pointed  than  the  other,  and  fituated  under  the 
Ikin  on  each  fide  of  the  fpinous  procefics  of  the  caudal  verte- 
brae. They  approach  each  other,  and  touch  at  their  points, 
which  are  directed  backwards,  and  thus  produce  very  com- 
monly between  them  the  figure  of  a heart.  They  are  co- 
vered by  a ftrong  denfe  white  tunic,  and  their  interior  ftruc- 
.ture  confifts  of  a number  of  fmall  tubes  arranged  in  a radi- 


ated manner  around  a vacancy,  or  canal,  which  runs  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  gland,  into  which  they  all  open  and 
difeharge  their  contents,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi  do  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  middle  canal 
leads  to  a papilla  on  the  flein  of  the  rump,  and  terminates  in 
a fimple  foramen.  It  deferves  remark,  that  the  tubes  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  glands  are  foft  and  indiftindl,  and 
their  contents  are  liquid  and  pale  coloured  ; but  before  their 
termination,  the  tubes  acquire  more  firmnefs,  are  a little  fe- 
paratedinto  packets,  their  fecretion  becomes  an  opake yellow, 
and  of  more  confidence ; thus  affording  an  obvious  and 
interefting  view  of  the  change  which  may  be  wrought  upon 
fecreted  fluids  after  their  formation,  while  they  are  palling 
through  their  glands.  The  fluid  produced  by  the  glands  on 
the  rump  of  birds,  although  of  an  undluous  nature,  is  ftill 
not  pure  animal  oil.  It  has  more  confiftence,  and  is  lefs  af- 
fetled  by  heat  ; which  properties  it  principally  acquires  in 
the  ends  of  the  tubes,  before  they  open  into  the  common 
duel,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  fufficiently 
oleaginous  to  prevent  the  adhefion  of  moifture  to  the  furface 
of  the  feathers.  When  birds  make  ufe  of  it,  they  turn 
their  head  round  to  the  rump,  and  comprefs  the  glands  with 
the  bill,  when  a quantity  of  oily  matter  exfudes,  with  which 
they  befmear  their  feathers,  arranging  the  barbs  upon  their 
(hafts  at  the  fame  time  by  means  of  the  bill.  Thefe  glands, 
as  might  be  prefumed  from  their  ufe,  are  particularly  large 
in  the  fwimming  birds.  See  Plate  X.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds . 
Fig.  5.  (hews  the  oil  glands  of  tire  duck  of  their  natural  fize  : 
a a the  two  glands ; b b their  foramina  on  the  papilla,  into 
each  of  which  a briftle  is  introduced  ; c c the  integuments 
reflected  on  each  fide  to  bring  the  glands  into  view.  Fig.  6. 
of  the  fame  plate  is  a fe&ion  of  one  of  the  oil  glands  fome- 
what  magnified  ; a the  canal  in  the  centre  into  which  the  ra- 
diated tubes  open ; bl  the  external  portion  of  the  tubes ; cc  the 
interior  extremities  more  dill  inert,  and  of  a deeper  colour. 

Organ  of  Smell. 

The  Ihape  and  fituation  of  the  nofrils  are  ufed  by  natu- 
ralifts  as  claflific  charadlers  of  birds ; and  therefore  do  not 
require  particular  confideration  here.  They  conlift  of  two 
flits,  varying  in  the  length  and  width,  commonly  placed  on 
each  fide  behind  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  There  are  no  mufcles 
provided  for  dilating  and  contracting  their  aperture,  as  in 
mammalia. 

The  interior  of  the  organ  of  fmel]  is  formed  by  a feptum 
and  three  turbinated  bodies,  ovet  which  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane is  fpread. 

The  fuptrior  turbinatum  afiumes  in  general  the  Ihape  of  a 
bell ; it  is  formed  of  cartilage,  and  is  attached  to  the  os 
frontis  and  lacrymale  ; it  ;s  hollow  within,  and  divided  by  a 
flight  prominence  into  two  apartments,  which  are  continued 
for  a little  way  in  a tubular  form  ; the  external  ends  by  a. 
blind  extremity  behind  the  middle  turbinatum  ; the  internal 
opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  nofe.  The  fuperior  turbinatum 
is  fmall  in  the  prfferes  and  gallina,  fomewhat  larger  in  the 
fanfares , increafes  in  bulk  in  the  accipitres,  and  Hill  more  in 
the  a/feres,  and  in  the  gralla  it  is  greateft  of  all.  Accord- 
ing to  the  obfervations  of  Scarpa,  the  acutenefs  of  fmell  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  this  part  of  the  or- 
gan, as  it  is  upon  it  only  and  the  feptum  that  the  olfadlory 
nerve  is  fpread. 

The  middle  turbinatum  has  been  likened  by  Scarpa  to  a cu- 
curbite.  It  is  connefled  on  the  external  part  to  the  cartila- 
ginous pinna  of  the  nares  and  the  bony  procefs  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  inferiorly  it  is  attached  to  the  cartilaginous  feptum 
of  the  nofe.  It  is  compofed  of  a cartilaginous  lamina, 
which  in  the  goofe  makes  two  folds  and  an  half;  but  in 
the  gralla  it  is  comprefied,  and  forms  only  one  turn  and  an 
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half.  Harwood  has  ftated  thefe  turbinata  to  be  membranous 
in  the  cajfowary  and  albatrofs;  and  Cuvier  has  obferved  them 
to  be  compoied  of  bone  in  the  toucan  and  hornbill. 

The  'inferior  turbinatum  is  an  offeous  fold,  continued  from 
the  pinna  of  the  nares,  and  united  on  the  other  fide  to  the 
feptum.  See  Plate  X.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  7. 
exhibits  the  interior  of  the  nalal  cavity  of  tire  goof’,  the  fep- 
tum being  removed ; a the  canal  through  which  the  olfac- 
tory nerve  paffes  to  the  nofe  , b the  cavity  of  the  fuperior 
turbinatum  ; c its  internal  tube  ; d the  external  tube  ; e the 
middle  turbinatum  ; f its  deep  or  firft  winding  ; g the  fe- 
cond  ; h L two  pins  palled  from  the  windings  into  the  nafal 
cavity  ; i the  inferior  turbinated  bone  ; h its  junCtion  with  the 
feptum;  / the  cartilaginous  appendix  of  the  middle  turbina- 


tum ; m.  a pin  introduced  through  the  external  naris  ; n the 
po  fieri  or  naris. 

The  pituitary  membrane  is  fine  where  it  invefls  the  fuperior 
turbinatum,  and  thicker  and  more  villous  over  the  middle 
one  ; it  is  covered  with  pores,  which  difeharge  mucus  on  its 
furface.  The  blood  vefi'els  on  the  interior  of  the  nofe  are 
beautifully  reticulated. 

The  olfad.ory  nerve,  as  already  deferibed,  arifes  from  the 
point  of  the  hemiiphere  of  the  cerebrum,  and  paffes  through 
an  offeous  canal  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  nafal  cavity.  On 
arriving  there  it  breaks  into  a great  number  of  filaments, 
fomc  of  which  are  fpread  upon  the  fuperior  turbinatum,  and 
others  run  about  as  far  on  the  feptum  nafi.  See  Plate  X.  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Birds , Jig.  4.  g the  nerve  proceeding  along 
the  canai  above  the  orbit ; h the  appearance  of  the  nerve  on 
the  feptum  of  the  duck  ; and  fig.  8.  of  the  fame  plate  exhi- 
bits a fection  of  the  head  of  the  heron , a bird  with  an  acute 
ienfe  oi  fmell ; a the  trunk  of  the  oliaCtory  nerve  ; b its  di- 
ftribution  on  the  fuperior  turbinatum,  which  is  very  large  ; 
ccthe  middle  turbinatum  pioportionably  reduced  in  fize  ; 
d inferior  turbinatum  ; e its  connection  with  the  feptum  ; 
f the  aperture  of  the  external  naris. 

Scarpa  made  a number  of  experiments  with  different 
fpecies  of  birds,  in  order  to  determine  their  capacity  for 
difeerning  odours.  He  mixed  various  llrong  fmelling 
fubftances  with  their  ordinary  food,  which  in  fome  were 
taken  with  indifference,  but  in  others  the  repugnance  to  the 
feented  food  was  fo  great,  that  the  birds  perhhed  rather 
than  eat  it.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  form  a fcale  of  the 
different  degrees  of  perfection  in  which  birds  enjoy  the  fenfe 
of  fmell,  which  accorded  exaCtlv  with  the  extent  of  the  fur- 
face  allowed  lor  the  diftribution  of  the  olfaCtory  nerves. 
The  fcale  he  has  laid  is  as  follows  : gallina,  paffercs,  pica, 
anferes,  accipitres , and  grail  a. 

Organ  ofTafle. 

The  fenfe  of  talle  is  io  imperfect  in  moil  birds,  that  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  exilled  at  all  or  not.  Theform 
ar.d  motions  of  the  tongue  unfit  it  for  being  applied  to  the 
fuperficies  of  fubftances  ; the  glairy  tenacious  fluid,  with 
which  the  furfaces  of  their  mouths  arc  befmeared,  is  not  cal- 
culated for  the  folution  of  fapid  bodies  ; and  the  lhape  and 
ft.ru  Clu  re  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  feem  to  render  them 
nearly  incapable  of  impreffion  ; and  further  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  birds  comminonly  fwallow  their  food  without 
examination,  or  a minute  divilion  of  its  parts. 

The  motions  and  internal  formation  of  the  tongue  have 
been  already  difeuffed  ; it  only  remains,  therefore,  to  no- 
tice the  figure  and  integuments  ; but  as  thefe  have  been 
deferibed  by  natural  hillorians  in  almoft  every  genus,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  fpeak  of  them  in  a very  general  way  at  prefent. 

The  form  of  the  tongue  may  be  commonly  gueffed  at  from 
the  lhape  of  the  bill,  with  which  it  correfponds  in  a certain 
degree.  In  the  gallina  and  pafferes  it  is  an  elongated  trian- 


gle, the  point  being  turned  forwards;  in  the grades  it  is  ge- 
nerally of  the  fame  figure,  the  triangle  being  however 
lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  bill  ; the  broad-billed  birds, 
as  the  fwan,  goofe,  &c.  have  the  tongue  broad  and  round  at 
the  end. 

The  parrot  has  a thick  round  fielhy  tongue,  not  unlike 
that  of  mammalia. 

Several  birds  have  the  tongue  bifid  at  the  point. 

The  African  of  rich  has  a broad  tongue,  but  fo  fliort,  that 
its  exiftence  has  been  often  doubted.  The  New  Holland 
of  rich  has  a very  thin  fmall  tongue,  and  nearly  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

The  papilla , or  projecting  points  of  the  integument  of 
the  tongue  are  very  various  in  their  fnape  and  arrangement. 
In  moil  inltances  the  tongue  is  fmooth,  except  at  its  bale, 
where  it  is  fuynilhed  with  lharp  reflex  papillae,  which  are 
commonly  cartilaginous,  and  often  covered  with  bone.  In 
many  birds  there  are  procefles  along  the  upper  furface  or  the 
edge  of  the  tongue,  which  are  invefted  with  a horny  or  of- 
feous fubftance.  The  vulture  has  cartilaginous  ferrte  alosg 
the  edges  of  the  tongue.  The  toucans  have  fine  horny 
brill!  es  along  the  lidesj  which  give  their  tongue  a refern- 
blance  to  a feather. 

On  the  lateral  parts  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  of  the 
flamingo,  there  are  two  rows  of  bony  proceffes,  lhaped  like 
hooks,  with  their  points  turned  backwards. 

The  duck , goofe,  fwan,  &c.  have,  belides  lharp  briftles 
and  denticulations,  fome  rows  of  little  offeous  plates  with 
the  ir  thin  edges  turned  toward  the  fauces. 

Birds  have  frequently  the  edges  of  the  pofterior  nares, 
and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  fauces  furnifhed  with  re- 
flected fpiculce,  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  tongue ; from 
which  it  is  probable,  that  both  are  intended  to  afiift  in  the 
aCtion  of  fwallowing  the  food,  rather  than  to  receive  the 
impreffions  of  fapid  iubftances. 

The  parrot  is  the  only  bird  which  appears  to  t'afte  its  food, 
and  hence  it  poffclfes  foft  papillae,  of  which  fome  are  really 
fungiform. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  humming  birds  poffefs  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  tafte,  as  their  tongue  is  flexible  and  tubulated, 
through  which  they  fuck,  like  infeCts,  their  fluid  aliment. 

Organ  of  Hearing. 

Birds  are  unprovided  with  the  concha , or  that  external 
projection  of  the  ear  which  is  obferved  in  tnan  and  quadru- 
peds, for  collecting  the  rays  of  found  ; but  to  compenfate 
for  the  want  of  it,  fome  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ 
are  formed  upon  a larger  fcale.  The  feathers  are  arranged 
in  fome  fpecies,  however,  around  the  meatus  ayditorius  in 
fuch  a way  as  to  produce,  in  a degree,  the  effeCt  of  the  con- 
cha. This  is  molt  obfervable  in  the  owls,  in  which  alfo  the 
membrana  tympani  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a cavity,  which  is 
lined  by  a reflection  of  the  common  integuments  that  forms 
folds  fomething  analogous  to  the  projections  of  the  human 
concha  ; and  in  the  white  owl,  there-is  a fquare  membrane, 
which  ferves  as  an  operculum  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cavity. 

The  frame  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  the  bone  which 
furrounds  it,  is  more  prominent  in  fome  birds  than  in  others  ; 
but  generally  it  does  not  project  fufficiently  to  delerve  the 
name  of  a canal.  It  is  imperfeCt  anteriorly,  where  the  arti- 
cular bone  is  fituated,  to  which  the  membrana  tympani  is  in 
part  attached.  In  the  white  owl,  however,  the  offeous 
frame  of  the  rneatus  is  completed  by  the  bones  of  the  head 
alone. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  an 
oval_  figure.  It  poffeffes  the  fame  ftruCture  as  in  mam- 
malia, but  is  very  thin ; the  convex,  or  conic  furface,  is 

external, 
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external,  inflead  of  pointing  inwards,  as  In  man  and  qua- 
drupeds. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  irregular  on  the  internal 
furface,  and  is  wideft  at  its  outer  part.  Befides  the  ufual 
foramina  leading  to  the  labyrinth  and  Euftachian  tube,  it 
contains  three  others  which  communicate  with  the  cells  of 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Thefe  are  widened  into  fome- 
thing  like  canals,  where  the  holes  open  into  them.  The 
largeft  of  the  foramina  is  in  the  back  of  the  tympanum,  and 
leads  to  the  pollerior  cells,  and  communicates  above  the  fo- 
ramen magnum  with  the  cellular  canal  of  the  other  fide. 
The  fecond  opening  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tympanum,  and  conducts  to  the  cells  on  the  lower  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cranium.  The  third  foramen  is  continued 
amongft  the  cells  which  furround  the  labyrinth.  Thus  the 
cavities  of  each  tympanum  have  a communication  with  the 
interior  of  all  parts  of  the  cranium,  and  with  each  other, 
from  which  they  might  be  reckoned  as  making  only  one  ca- 
vity. The  end  of  the  articular  bone  alfo,  where  it  con- 
tributes to  form  the  parietes  of  the  tympanum,  has  a fora- 
men, by  which  it  derives  its  fupply  of  air.  The  audi- 
tory cells  of  the  cranium  of  birds  are  analogous  to  the 
mafloid  of  the  human  fubjett ; but  from  their  extent, 
multiply  found  much  more.  They  are  of  the  greateft  mag- 
nitude in  the  noBarnal  birds  of  prey,  and  efpecially  in  the 
white  owl',  the  goat  fucker  ( caprimulgus ) has  them  alio  very 
large.  They  diminifh  in  the  other  birds,  in  whicli  the  pof- 
terior  canals  have  no  direft  communication  with  each  other. 
They  are  little  obfervable  in  the  Jlrutlna  ; and  the  parrot 
appears  to  want  them  altogether,  but  in  their  place  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum  is  enlarged  pofteriorly. 

The  Eujlachian  tube  is  very  large  in  birds  ; it  is  an  offeous 
canal,  and  terminates  by  a fmall  aperture  clofe  to  the  one  of 
the  other  fide,  within  the  fiffure  of  the  pollerior  nares. 

The  foramina,  which  lead  into  the  labyrinth,  are  fituated 
within  a folia.  They  do  not  merit  the  diilinCtions  of  fora- 
vien  ovale  and  foramen  rotundum,  being  both  oval,  and  only 
feparated  by  a fmall  bony  procefs. 

The  oficula  auditus  are  fuplied  by  a Angle  bone  and  fome 
cartilaginous  procelfes.  The  officuhim  confifls  of  a fialkor 
pedicle,  crowned  by  an  oval  plate,  which  is  applied  to  the 
foramen  that  leads  into  the  veftibule  of  the  labyrinth.  At 
the  other  extremity  it  becomes  extended  and  united  to  two 
or  three  cartilaginous  procelfes,  which  form  a triangle  that 
is  attached  to  the  memhrana  tympani. 

T he  pediculated  bone  of  the  tympanum  is  moved  by  one 
mufcle,  which  comes  from  the  occiput  behind  the  ear,  and 
penetrating  the  cavity,  is  affixed  to  the  triangle  that  is  con- 
nected to  the  membrana  tympani.  This  mufcle  is  a tenfor, 
and  draws  the  membrana  tympani  outwards.  It  is  counter- 
acted by  two  fmall  tendinous  cords  that  are  extended  to  the 
internal  parietes  of  the  tympanum. 

The  labyrinth  of  the  ear  of  birds  cor.fi  11s  only  of  the  vef- 
tibulemd  three  femicircular  canals,  and  the  rudiment  of  the 
cochlea. 

The  vcjlibuk  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts. 

The  canals  have  been  termed  by  Scarpa,  from  their  gra- 
dation in  bulk,  canales  major , minor  and  minimus.  The 
largeil  is  molt  fuperior,  and  has  a vertical  pofition.  The 
fmalleftis  fituated  horizontally.  The  car.alis  minor  afeends 
upon  the  major,  and  opens  into  its  fide.  They  contain  cor- 
refponding  tubes  of  vafcular  membrane  ; and  they  alfo  pof- 
fefs  the  ampulla,  on  which  the  nerves  are  dillributed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  mammalia. 

The  place  of  the  cochlea  is  fupplied  by  a ffiort  offeous 
tube,  very  fligbtly  bent,  and  either  blunt  or  enlarged  at  the 
extremity.  Its  interior  is  occupied  by  two  fmall  cylinders 


of  fine  cartilage,  each  a little  twilled,  an tk  united  at  their 
origin  and  termination.  They  proceed  from  the  offeous  bar, 
which  feparates  the  two  foramina  that  correfpond  to  the  fo- 
ramen ovale  and  rotundum.  The  fulcus,  which  is  left  be- 
tween the  cartilages,  is  dilated  near  the  point,  and  ac- 
commodates the  fame  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  which  is 
fent  to  the  cochlea  in  mammalia.  This  nerve  fpreads  in  fine 
filaments  upon  the  united  extremity  of  the  cartilaginous  cy- 
linders. The  tube  is  divided  by  the  prefence  of  the  carti- 
lages into  two  fcalce,  which  communicate  with  the  veitibule 
and  the  foramen  rotundum. 

The  fruthious  birds  have  the  tube  correfponding  to  the 
cochlea,  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts. 

The  auditory  nerve  is  received  into  a foffa,  and  therebreaks 
into  five  branches  ; one  is  the  facial,  or  portio  dura,  and  the 
others  are  fent  to  the  femicircular  canals  and  the  tube.  The 
facial  nerve  receives  a filament  from  the  par  vagum,  which 
traverfes  the  ear,  and  is  afterwards  dillributed  to  the  palate. 

Comparetti  lias  deferibed  two  canals  leading  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  birds,  which  correfpond  with  the  aqueducts  of  the 
ear  of  mammalia. 

I1  or  the  illuflration  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  fee  Plate  X. 
m the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Ftp.  9.  rep  re  fen  ts  a diffe&ion  of 
the  pollerior  portion  of  the  fkull  of  the  white  owl  (flrix 
flammea),  which  expofes  both  the  parts  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  labyrinth  : a the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  ia- 
clofed  in  a p erf  eft  frame  of  bone  in  this  bird  ; b the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  laid  open  on  the  other  fide  of  the  head  ; 
c the  pediculated  bone,  or  officulum,  in  fitu  ; d d cl  the  femi- 
circular canals  ; e the  tube  analogous  to  the  cochlea  iff 
the  air-cells  expofi  d by  the  divifion  of  the  cranium.  Fig. 
10.  fhews  the  officulum  and  the  membrana  tympani  ab- 
flradled  from  their  fit  nation  and  magnified  ; a a the  mem- 
brane ; b the  flat  head  or  difk  of  the  officulum;  c the  pedi- 
cle ; cl  the  extremity  which  unites  with  the  cartilages,  and 
forms  the  triangle  that  is  connected  to  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. j Fig.  11.  exhibits  a magnified  view  of  a diffectionof 
the  labyrinth  of  the  goofe,  in  which  the  membranous  parts 
and  the  diflribution  of  the  nerves  are  difplayed  ; a the  trunk 
of  the  auditory  nerve;  b the  portio  dura;  c c c the  three- 
branches  of  the  portio  mollis  going  to  the  femicircular  ca- 
nals : d the  nerve  of  the  cochlea  running  in  the  fulcus,  and 
ramifying  on  the  apex  of  the  cartilages ; e the  offeous  part 
of  the  tubr.  analogous  to  the  cochlea;  f the  inferior  cartilagi- 
nous cylinder  ; g the  fulcus  between  it  and  the  fuperior, 
which  is  concealed  from  view  by  the  nerve  ; h h h the  three 
ampulla  of  the  membranous  femicircular  canals;  i the  cana-- 
lis  major;  l the  canalis  minor;  / its  communication  with  the 
major;  m the  canalis  minimus;  n the  hole  which  corrcfponds 
to  the  foramen  ovale.  Fig.  12.  is  the  cartilaginous  body 
removed  from  the  offeous  tube  ; a the  fuperior  cylinder  ; b 
the  inferior  ; c their  junction  where  they  commence  ; d the 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  cylinders  laid  open ; e the  nerve  of 
the  cochlea  ; /'its  expanfion  in  the  cavity  of  the  apex  of  the 
cartilaginous  body. 

Organ  of  Sight. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  flructure  of  the  eyes  of  birds  are 
chiefly  intended  to  facilitate  the  perception  of  objects  through 
a rare  medium,  and  accommodate  vifiori  to  different  di- 
flances. 

The  form  of  the  eye  is  admirably  adapted  in  mofl  fpecies  to 
promote  both  thefe  effects.  The  anterior  circle  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  always  projects  more  than  in  other  animals; 
and  in  many  fpecies  it  is  prolonged  in  a tubular  form,  and 
in  thofe  cafes  the  cornea  alfo  is  remarkably  gibbous.  The 
owl  furnifhes  the  moft  linking  example  of  the  difproportion 
between  the  anterior  and  pollerior  fpheres  of  the  eye.  The 
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axis  of  the  anterior  portion  bein g twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  other.  The  obvious  eonfequence  of  this  figure  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  is  to  allow  room  for  a greater  proportion 
of  the-aqueous  fluid,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  cryftalline 
.lens  from  the  feat  of  the  fenfation,  and  thus  produce  a greater 
convergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  diicern  the  objedta  placed  near  it,  and  to  fee 
with  a weaker  light ; and  hence  owls,  which  require  this 
fort  of  vifion  fo  much,  poffefs  the  ftrudture  fitted  to  effedl 
it  in  fo  remarkable  a degree. 

The  fclerotic  coat  of  the  eye  in  birds  is  thin  and  flexible 
on  the  poiterior  part,  but  anteriorly  its  form  is  maintained  by 
the  interpolation  of  a number  of  bony  plates  between  its 
layers.  Thefe  vary  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  a circle  immediately  behind,  the  cornea,  with  their 
edges  overlapping  each  other.  They  are  commonly  flat 
■thin  fcales,  and  nearly  of  a fquare  figure,  but  become  elon- 
gated from  before  backwards  in  proportion  as  the  bird  pof- 
feffes  the  power  of  changing  the  convexity  of  the  cornea.  In 
the  owls  the  fcales  compofe  not  only  all  the  projection  of  the 
eye  (the  cornea  excepted),  but  contribute  to  form  the  pof- 
terior  fphere.  The  fcales  are  capable  of  a degree  of  mo- 
tion upon  each  other,  which  is,  however,  rellraincd  within 
certain  limits  by  the  attach  meats  of  their  anterior  and  pofterior 
edges  to  the  fclerotic  coat  ; and  by  their  being  bound  to- 
gether with  a tough  ligamentous  fubftance,  which  feems 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  fclerotic  between  the  edges 
that  overlap  each  other. 

The  cornea  pofieffes  the  fame  ftrudture  as  in  mammalia, 
but  differs  with  refpedt  to  form.  When  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  eye  is  compreffed  by  the  mufcles,  the  humours  are 
urged  forwards  and  diftend  the  cornea ; which,  at  that 
time,  becomes  much  more  prominent  in  moll  birds  than  it 
is  ever  obferved  in  mammalia  ; and  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  the  eye  is  in  a Hate  for  perceiving  near  objects. 
When  the  mufcles  are  quite  relaxed,  the  contents  of  the 
eye-ball  retire  to  the  pofterior  part,  and  the  cornea  becomes 
flat,  or  even  depreffed  ; this  is  the  condition  in  which  we 
always  find  the  eye  of  a dead  bird,  but  we  can  have  no 
opportunity  of  perceiving  it  during  life.  It  is  only  prac- 
tife.d  for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  objedts  vifible  that  are 
placed  at  an  extreme  diftance.  From  the  well  known  effedts 
of  form  upon  refradting  media,  it  mull  be  prefumed,  that 
the  cornea  pofieffes  very  little,  if  any,  convexity,  when  a 
bird,  which  is  foaring  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  and 
invifible  to  us,  difcerns  its  prey  upon  the  earth,  and  defcends 
with  unerring  flight  to  the  fpot,  as  is  cuftomary  with  many 
of  the  rapacious  tribe. 

There  are  other  circumftances  in  the  anatomy  of  the  eye 
of  birds,  whicli  have  been  fuppofed  to  concur  with  the  ex- 
traordinary variation  in  the'  figure  of  the  cornea,  in  producing 
its  capacity  for  the  perception  of  remote  objedts : thefe  will 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

The  choroid  coat  diffeis  in  no  material  point  from  that  of 
the  human  fubjedt.  The  ciliary  procejfes  of  the  choroides  are 
very  fmall  and  fhort ; being  merely  ferrate d ft ri as.  There 
appears  to  be  no  tapetum. 

The  iris  is  fometimes  of  brilliant  colours,  which  are  em- 
ployed by  naturalifts  as  diflinguifhing  fpecific  charadters  of 
birds.  Parrots  have  the  power  of  voluntarily  producing  a 
great  degree  of  motion  in  the  iris.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  other  birds  are  capable  of  commanding  the 
motions  of  this  part. 

Thepefi  n,  or  plicated  membrane,  is  the  moft  Angular  part 
of  the  ftrudture  of  the  eye  of  birds.  It  appears  to  grow 
from  the  choroides  where  the  optic  nerve  penetrates  that 
CQi it;  but  ou  clofer  infpedtion  it  is  found  to  have  no  inti- 


mate connexion  with  it.  In  ftrudture,  however,  it  is  per- 
fectly ihnilar  to  the  choroides.  The  form  of  this  part  varies 
in  different  ipecies  ; in  general,  it  confifts  of  a membrane 
folded  backwards  and  forwards  on  itfelf,  like  the  plaits  of 
a garment,  and  prefenting,  when  viewed  on  the  fide,  fome- 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a comb  ; on  which 
account  the  name  of  petleti  has  been  applied  to  it.  In  the 
Jlruthious  birds,  the  folds  of  the  pedten  are  larger,  and  col- 
ledted  towards  the  point,  giving  it  a refemblance  to  a purfe. 
The  Parifian  academicians  therefore,  in  taking  their  deferip- 
tion  of  this  part  from  the  ojlrich,  called  it  the  marfupium  ni- 
grum, by  which  name  it  is  Hill  very  commonly  known. 
The  plicated  membrane  proceeds  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  vitrecus  humour,  and  ufually  becomes  attached  to 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  caplule  of  the  cryftalline  lens  a 
little  to  one  fide.  In  fome  inftances  it  does  not  come  into 
immediate  contadt  with  the  capfule  of  the  lens,  but  ends  a 
very  fhort  way  behind  it  among!!  the  cells  of  the  vitreous 
humour  : fuch  is  the  cafe  in  the  turkey,  jackdaw,  and  -feveral 
other  birds.  The  number  of  the  folds  of  the  pedten  vary. 
There  are  fixteen  in  the Jlork,  fifteen  in'  the  oftrich , and  fe- 
ven  in  the  great  horned  owl. 

The  fundtions  of  the  plicated  membrane  have  been  often 
difeuffed,  but  ftill  remain  involved  in  fome  degree  of  doubt. 
Haller,  and  others,  confider  it  as  the  medium  through  which 
the  veffels  are  conducted  to  the  cryftalline  lens  ; but  there 
appears  no  reafon  for  fuch  a provifton  to  exift  in  birds.  Pe- 
tit was  of  opinion  that  it  abforbed  the  lateral  rays  of  light, 
in  order  that  objedts  placed  immediately  before  the  eye 
might  be  more  diflinctly  feen  ; which  is  highly  improbable, 
as  the  fcope  of  vifion  is  full  as  extenfive  in  birds  as  in  other 
animals.  The  beft  fupported  theory  on  this  fubjedt  is  Mr. 
Home’s.  The  plicated  membrane,  according  to  his  experi- 
ments, pofieffes  a contradtile  power,  and  affords  the  means 
of  withdrawing  the  lens  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye, 
when  the  organ  is  adapted  to  the  perception  of  remote  ob- 
jedts; thus  adting  in  concert  with  the  change  of  figure  in 
the  cornea.  Experiments,  however,  upon  the  operations  of 
the  eye  are  fo  delicate  in  their  nature,  that  they  are  feldom 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  accordingly  in  diffeient  hands  they 
have  afforded  very  different  refults;  but  the  dodtrine  of  the 
mufcularity  of  the  plicated  membrane  13  almoft  proved  by 
its  feeming  neceffity  for  the  explanation  of  the  powers  of  ad- 
aptation of  the  eyes  to  different  diftance3,  which  birds  pof- 
fefs in  a degree  far  fuperior  to  all  other  animals ; and  it 
feems  fair  to  infer  that  if  the  accommodation  of  vifion  de- 
pends upon  the  motion  of  the  cornea,  and  the  receffion  cf 
the  lens  in  thofe  animals  which  are  fo  eminently  endowed 
with  it,  iimilar  means  are  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
in  the  other  claffes  which  poffefs  the  faculty  in  a lefs  degree. 
For  the  more  ample  clifcuffion  of  this  fubjedf,  fee  Mr. 
Home’s  ledtures  on  mufcular  motion,  publiflied  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadfions  for  the  years  1794,  J 795?  and  1796; 
Dr.  Olbers’  “ De  oculi  mutationibus  internis,”  Gotting. 
1780;  “ The  Effays  of  Petit,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.”  1735, 
p.  163.  1736,  p.  166;  “ Gbfervations  on  the  Eyes  of 
Birds,”  by  Mr.  Pierce  Smith,  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1795; 
and  “Dr.  Young’s  Ledture  on  the  Mechanifmof  the  Eye,” 
Phil.  Tianf.  1801. 

The  optic  nerve  paffes  through  an  oblique  fineath  in  the 
back  of  the  fclerotic  coat,  during  which  it  changes  from  a 
round  to  a flattened  fhape,  and  as  fuch,  enters  the  eye,  pre- 
fenting on  the  infide  an  elongated  white  line,  inftead  of  a 
round  diflc,  from  which  the  retina  is  produced.  The  origin 
of  the  plicated  membrane  covers  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  humours  as  well  as  tire  fhape  cf  the  eye  and  the  ftruc- 
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tore  of  its  coats,  indicate  the  peculiar  vifion  of  birds  and  the 
kind  of  medium  they  inhabit.  The  aqueous  humour , as  al- 
ready obferved,  is  extremely  abundant.  It  poifeifes  confider- 
able  refractive  powers  efpecially  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  cryjlalline  is  remarkably  flat  and  foft,  as  its 
offices  can  be  fo  well  fupplied  by  the  aqueous  fluid  in  a rare 
medium.  Both  the  form  and  the  proportions  of  the  humours 
in  the  eyes  of  all  birds  derive  great  illuftration  from  being 
compared  with  thofe  of ffhes,  which,  in  confequence  of  their 
continual  refidence  in  fo  denfe  a medium  as  water,  have  thefe 
parts  formed  upon  a plan  the  veryTeverfe. — Their  eye  is 
flat  anteriorly ; the  aqueous  fluid  fmall  in  quantity,  and  of 
eonflderable  confidence  ; and  the  lens  fpherical  and  hard, 
more  efpecially  in  the  centre.  The  cormorant  has  the  cryf- 
talline  more  fpherical  than  other  birds,  from  being  obliged 
to  feek  its  food  under  the  water. 

The  mufcles  for  the  motion  of  the  eye-ball  are  fix  in  birds, 
as  in  the  human  fubjetft ; the  four  ftraight  and  two  oblique. 
The  tendons  of  the  redli  cannot  be  traced  farther  than  the 
circle  of  imbricated  bones.  The  operation  of  the  ilraight 
mufcles,  when  a£ting  together  upon  the  figure  of  the  eye 
(which,  as  already  obferved,  is  fo  linking  in  birds),  depends 
upon  the  bony  feales  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fclerotic, 
and  the  thinnefs  and  pliability  of  tiiat  tunic  polleriorly. 
The  fuperior  oblique  mufcle  does  not  pafs  through  a 
pulley. 

The  external  eye-lids  are  chiefly  clofed  in  birds  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lower  one,  although  there  is  an  orbicular 
mufcle  which  furrounds  both.  The  inferior  eye-lid  is 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  other,  and  contains  internally  an 
oval  cartilaginous  plate,  under  which  the  fibres  of  the  orbi- 
oularis  palpebrarum  pafs.  There  is  alfo  a peculiar  mufcle, 
which  comes  from  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  adds  as  a de- 
preffor  of  the  inferior  eye-lid. 

The  internal  eye-lid , or  membrana  nictitans,  is  a thin  femi- 
tranfparent  membrane,  which  lies  clofe  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  It  has  a vertical  pofition,  and,  when  not  employed, 
is  folded  back  by  virtue  of  its  own  elafticity,  and  remains 
concealed  from  view  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  next  the  nofe. 
It  is,  however,  capable  of  being  fpread  over  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  organ,  by  means  of  the  combined  adlioti 
of  two  curioufly  contrived  mufcles.  One  of  them  is  of  a fquare 
figure,  and  thence  called  quadratus',  it  arifes  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  eye-ball,  and  approaching  the  optic 
nerve,  teminates  abruptly  in  a circular  edge,  which  con- 
tains a pulley  for  the  paffage  of  the  tendon  of  th epyramida- 
lis.  This  mufcle  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  fclerotic  next 
the  nofe  a little  inferiorly,  and  produces  a fine  tendon, 
which  runs  though  the  pulley  formed  in  the  free  edge  of 
the  quadratus,  and  afterwards  returns  in  a cellular  {heath  on 
the  lower  furface  of  the  fclerotic,  and  becomes  attached  to 
the  margin  of  the  membrana  niCtitans,  along  which  it  is 
continued  for  fome  way,  and  gradually  loft. 

The  lacrymal gland  is  fmall  in  rnoft  birds.  The  glandula 
harden  exills,  and  is  larger  than  the  lacrymal.  Cuvier  de- 
feribes  it  as  being  generally  fituated  between  the  adduCtor 
and  levator  mufcles,  and  as  having  a fingle  excretory  dudt, 
which  perforates  the  membrana  ni&itans,  and  difeharges 
upon  its  inner  furface  a yellow  tenacious  fluid.  Many  water- 
birds  have  a hard  granular  body  placed  at  the  fuperior  part 
of  the  orbit,  which  feems  to  perform  the  office  of  a lacry- 
mal gland  ; and  although  its  excretory  duids  have  not  been 
yet  feen,  it  probably  furniflies  a fluid  of  a peculiar  nature, 
for  the  defence  of  the  eye  againftthe  effeCts  of  the  water  and 
other  accidents  to  which  aquatic  birds  are  expofed. 

The  figures,  which  ferve  to  explain  the  organization  of 
the  eye,  are  found  in  Plate'S- 1.  of  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  i . 
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{hews  the  cornea  and  imbricated  bony  feales  of  the  goofe , as 
an  example  of  the  figure  thefe  parts  commonly  afl'ume  in 
birds.  Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  fame  parts  in  the  horned  owl , 
in  which  the  cornea  will  be  feen  very  prominent,  and  the 
feales  greatly  elongated,  forming  the  fore  part  of  the  eye 
into  a tube.  Fig.  3.  exhibits  a lateral  view  of  the  cryftal- 
line  lens  and  the  plicated  membrane  in  the  goofe’ s eye  ; a the 
peCten  attached  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  lens  a little  to  one 
fide;  l the  edge  of  the  lens  marked  by  the  ciliary  proceffes; 
c the  anterior  part,  which  is  particularly  flat  in  birds.  Fig. 

4.  lliews  the  pedten  and  the  lens  in  the  relative  fituatiou 
they  hold  in  the  eye  of  the  turkey  ; a the  plicated  mem- 
brane ; b the  lens ; c the  outline  of  the  eye  ; d the  optic 
nerve.  Fig.  5.  is  a fection  of  the  eye  of  the  emeu  ; a a the 
cut  edges  of  the  fclerotic  coat ; b b the  edges  of  the  cho- 
roides  ; c the  retina  ; d the  plicated  membrane  formed  like 
a purfe.  Fig.  6.  prefents  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  of  the 
caffowary,  with  the  membrana  nidlitans  partially  drawn  over 
it,  which  is  fo  fine  a film  that  the  parts  of  the  eye  are  feen 
through  it.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pofterior  view  of  the  caffowary’ % 
eye,  all  the  mufcles,  &c.  being  removed,  but  thofe  for  mov- 
ing the  membrana  nitlitans:  a the  mufculus  quadratus  ; b 
the  pyramidalis  at  its  origin  ; c its  tendon  palling  through 
the  pulley  in  the  edge  of  the  quadratus ; d the  tendon  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fclerotic  coat. 

Organ  of  Voice. 

Until  within  thefe  late  years  this  part  of  the  anatomy  of 
birds  has  been  involved  in  obfeurity.  Although  feveral  of  the 
older  anatomifts  deferibed  the  ftrudture  by  which  birds  pro- 
duce found,  they  were  ignorant  of  its  ufes,  from  being1 
milled  by  analogy,  and  fuppofing  that  this  organ  occupied 
the  fame  fituation  in  all  animals.  Even  fome  of  the  deferip- 
tions  of  the  ableft  of  the  modern  anatomifts  have  been  er- 
roneous or  imperfect.  The  fubjecl  has  been  moft  labori- 
oully  and  ingenioufly  inveftigated  by  Cuvier.  He  diffeCted 
the  organs  of  voice  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fixty  fpe- 
cies  of  birds,  and  publiflied  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  in  two 
memoirs  ; the  principal  one  will  be  found  in  the  Magazin 
Encyclopedique.  tom.  2,  to  which  we  would  refer  the 
reader  for  numerous  and  minute  details,  that  would  be  bur- 
thenfome  to  introduce  into  the  prefent  work. 

The  true  feat  of  the  organ  of  voice  in  birds  is  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea,  and  not,  as  general  analogy  would  dictate, 
at  the  fuperior  larynx,  which  is  in  birds  little  more  than  a fim- 
ple  rima,  or  flit,  formed,  however,  with  fomewhat  differently 
lhaped  cartilages  than  belong  to  the  reft  of  the  trachea, 
and  furniffied  with  mufcles  for  opening  and  doling  the  aper- 
ture. The  mechanifm  of  the  inferior  larynx,  which  fits  it 
for  the  production  of  found,  depends  upon  the  figure  of  its 
cartilages,  and  the  expanfion  of  its  membranous  parts. 

The  two  branches  of  the  branchiae  are  compofed  of  femi- 
rings  of  cartilage ; the  internal  furfaces,  or  thofe  oppofed 
to  each  other,  being  membranous.  The  femi-rings  next 
the  trachea  are  often  large,  and  always  lefs  curved  than  thofe 
near  the  lungs.  The  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
membranous  part  of  the  branchiae  becomes  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diftance  from  the  lungs,  and  towards  the  bi- 
furcation ufually  affumes  an  oval  figure,  to  which  Cuvier  has 
given  the  name  of  the  tympaniforrn  membrane. 

Where  the  branchiae  open  into  the  trachea,  there  is  the 
appearance  internally  of  the  reed  of  a mufical  inftrument. 
This  is  produced  by  a thin  and  elaftic  fold  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane, which  projeds  upwards  from  each  fide.  The  aper- 
ture is  divided  into  two,  fometimes  by  an  offeous  bar  extend- 
ed acrofs  from  before  backwards,  and  fometimes  merely  by 
the  angle  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  branchiae. 

When  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  and  air-cells  with  ' 
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force  through  the  bronchi®,  a lively  vibration  is  excited  in 
the  tympaniform  membrane  and  the  reed  fhaped  aperture,  or 
glottis,  upon  which  the  production  of  the  voice  effentially 
depends. 

The  magnitude,  figure,  and  proportions  of  the  inferior 
larynx  vary'  more  or  lei's  in  almoil  every  ipecies,  which  Cu- 
-vier  has  taken  great  pains  to  point  out. 

The  trachea  is  commonly  enlarged,  at  its  bifurcation,  by 
the  expaniion  and  union  of  its  iait  cartilaginous  rings,  which 
is  defigned  to  afford  flrength  to  the  voice. 

In  the  fare  and  the  fin  gin g birds  the  lafl  rings  of  the  tra- 
chea are  united  into  a Angle  piece,  of  which  the  bafe  is  wide, 
and  furnifhed  with  two  points  that  are  joined  by  a tranf- 
verfe  ofleous  bar  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  trachea  commu- 
nicates by  two  openings  with  each  of  the  bronchi®. 

In  the  parrot,  the  lafl  rings  of  the  trachea  are  united,  and 
form  a tube  a little  ccmpreffed  on  the  fides.  The  very  lafl 
ring  is  almofl  fquare  ; it  is  alfo  flattened  before  and  behind, 
and  furnifhed  pofteriorly  with  two  points.  There  is  no  par- 
tition within.  The  fides  of  the  bronchi®,  oppofite  to  each 
other,  are  membranous.  The  firfl  femi-ring  is  large,  flat, 
and  fhaped  like  a crefcent ; the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
femi-rings  unite  in  one  piece  ; and  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  fe- 
venth  are  confolidated  into  a fimilar  plate.  The  edges  of 
both,  however,  prefent  the  marks  of  their  original  parts. 

In  the  noBurnal  birds  of  prey , the  lafl  ring  of  the  trachea 
is  divided  by  a bone. 

In  the  fcolopax  ruficola,  the  four  lad  caitilaginous  rings 
of  the  trachea  are  incomplete  pofteriorly,  and  the  tympani- 
form membrane  is  continued  up  between  them. 

The  male  birds  of  the  duck  kind,  and  the  genus  mergus , 
have  the  lafl  rings  of  the  trachea  united,  and  forming  a car- 
tilaginous or  bony  fack,  called  by  authors  the  ampulla,  or 
the  labyrinth.  This  part,  in  the  mallard,  forms  two  dilata- 
tions ; the  one  on  the  right  is  fmall,  and  refembles  a trun- 
cated cone,  with  a prominence  from  the  bafe  behind.  The 
left  is  a large  veficle  irregularly  rounded,  and  produces  at 
the  lower  part  a pyramidal  projection.  Its  right  furface  is 
a little  flattened  below,  and  its  inferior  border  is  indented. 
The  cavity  is  interrupted  by  projections,  or  fepta,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  air  cannot  pafs  from  the  left  bronchia  into 
the  trachea,  but  through  the  capfule,  although  on  the  right 
fide  it  may.  The  entrance  to  the  bronchi®  is  provided  with 
a thick  membrane,  under  which  there  are  fome  glands  re- 
fembling  the  fynovial,  that  fecrete  a mucous  fluid. 

The  form  and  internal  partitions  of  the  ampull®  of  the 
drakes  of  other  fpecies  and  the  merganfers , are  different  in 
every  inftance.  Their  deviations  are  defcribed  at  length  by 
Cuvier.  See  Memoire  fur  le  larynx  inferieur  des  oifeaux, 
Magazin  Encyropedique,  tom.  2d. 

Two  fpecies  of  vulture  (V.  papa  and  V.  aura ) were  ob- 
ferved  by  Cuvier  to  be  deprived  of  the  organ  of  voice, 
there  being  neither  the  tympaniform  membrane,  nor  any 
contraction,  or  projecting  elaftic  parts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bronchi®  into  the  trachea. 

The  voice  of  birds  is  modified,  and  the  tones  rendered 
more  acute  or  grave,  byr  means  of  two  defcriptions  of  muf- 
dles.  The  firfl  are  common  to  all  fpecies,  and  have  been 
long  known  and  defcribed.  They  were  called  by  Vic 
d’  Azir  the  inferior  or  external  laryngeal.  They  are  two  flefhy 
cords,  and  arife  from  the  triangular  procefies  of  the  flernum, 
to  which  the  fuperior  ribs  are  joined  within  the  cheft,  and 
proceed  to  the  fide  of  the  trachea,  above  the  bifurcation, 
along  which  they  afeend  for  its  greateft  length.  Their  ef- 
feCl  is  to  deprefs  the  inferior  larynx,  and  contraCl  the  bron- 
chia, and  thereby  relax  the  tympaniform  membrane,  and 
deepen  the  tone  of  voice,  and  in  fome  circumftances  they 
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may  alfo  bring  the  trachea  forwards.  Thefe  were  the  only 
mufcles  obferved  by  Cuvier  in  the  gallime,  and  moil  of  the  an~ 
feres.  It  is  probable,  that  no  others  are  to  be  found  alfo 
in  the  fruthious  birds. 

The  fecond  kind  of  mufcles  are  confined  to  the  inferior 
larynx  ; they  are  fhort,  and  fituated  upon  each  fide  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  ; and,  except  in  the  parrot  tribe, 
are  ail  conftridlors,  or  intended  to  render  the  tympaniform 
membrane  tenfe,  and  thus  exalt  the  tones  of  voice. 

In  moll  birds,  which  do  not  fing,  there  is  but  a fingle  pair 
of  conftriftors,  one  on  each  fide,  which  arifes  from  fome  of  the 
lafl  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  is  inferted  into  fome  of  the 
firfl;  femi-rings  of  the  bronchia.  Thefe  mufcles  are  longefl 
in  the  noBurnal  birds  of  prey,  extending  from  the  bafe  of  the 
trachea  to  the  feventh  femi-ring.  The  conftritlor  is  attached 
to  the  fifth  femi-ring  in  the  cuckow,  the  heron,  and  bittern. 
The  latter  birds  owe  their  flrength  of  voice  to  the  elafticity 
of  the  femi-rings,  and  the  extent  of  the  tympaniform  mem- 
brane. The  goat-fucker,  king-ffher,  and  pelican,  have  the 
conftridlor  mufcle  affixed  to  the  fecond  femi-ring  of  the 
bronchia;  and  the  woodcock, phalarope,  coots,  and  the  plovers , 
and  recvrviroflra,  and  probably  all  the  weak  billed  gra/la, 
have  it  inferted  into  the  firfl;  femi-ring. 

The  larynx  of  f aging  birds,  and  fome  others,  is  pro- 
vided with  five  conilriiftors  on  each  fide,  which  Cuvier 
has  named,  according  to  their  fituation  and  direction. 

1.  The  anterior  longitudinal  coif  riB or. 

2.  The  poferior  longitudinal  confriBor. 

3.  Th  z fmall  longitudinal  confriBor. 

4.  The  oblique  confriBor. 

5.  The  tranfverfe  confriBor . 

Thefe  almofl  furround  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  to 
which  they  have  all  the  fame  attachments,  as  near  as  may 
be.  The  two  firfl  are  inferted  into  the  third  femi-ring  ; the 
two  next  into  the  fecond  femi-ring  ; and  the  lafl  is  affixed  to 
the  firfl  femi-ring,  and  particularly  to  a little  cartilage  that 
is  joined  to  it. 

Cuvier  has  obferved  the  five  pair  of  conftridtors  in  all  the 
flinging  birds,  in  the  fare,  in  all  the  pafferes,  except  the  fwal- 
low  and  goat-fucker , and  in  the  crow,  raven,  jay  and  many 
of  the  pie  kind. 

The  moft  complicated  inftrument  of  voice  amonglb 
birds,  is  that  of  th e.  parrot  tribe.  It  pofleffes  three  pair  of 
mufcles;  but  one  pair  is  intended  lo  relax  the  opening  of 
the  glottis. 

Th z principal  co'nfriBor  arifes  from  the  lafl  ring  but  one  of 
the  trachea,  defeends  almofl  perpendicularly  upon  the  lax- 
ator,  and  then  goes  on  to  be  inferted  into  the  union  of  the 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  femi-rings  of  the  bronchia.  Its  at- 
tachment being  joined  to  the  femicircular  plate,  it  urges  the 
upper  part  of  the  plate  inwards,  and  thus  contracts  the 
glottis. 

The  auxiliary  confriBor  occupies,  for  a certain  diftance,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  trachea,  and  fends  off  a tendon,  which 
is  loft  in  the  preceding  mufcle  ; its  operation  therefore,  is 
exaftly  the  fame. 

The  laxator  is  placed  under  the  two  other  mufcles ; it 
arifes  along  the  fide  of  the  trachea,  and  expands  upon  the 
inferior  concave  edge  of  the  lafl  ring;  in  drawing  which 
outwards,  the  mufcle  enlarges  the  glottis. 

See  Plate  XI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  8.  fhews 
the  external  appearance  of  the  inferior  larynx  in  the  owl ; a 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  ; b the  two  bronchi®  ; c the 
external  laryngeal  mufcles,  which  are  common  to  all  birds ; 
d the  conftridlor.  Fig.  9.  of  the  fame  plate  exhibits  the 
organ  of  voice  in  the  yhruf  ; a the  anterior  longitudinal 
conftridlor;  l the  tranfverfe  conftritftor  partially  expofed 
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under  it  ; c the  pofterior  longitudinal  conftri&ar,  detached 
at  one  extrenutv,  and  turned  putwarL:  and  Fig.  io.  affords 
another  view  of  the  fame  fubj  it  ; the  pofterior  longitudinal 
conftridlor  is  turned  down  to  txpofe  thefe  that  lie  behind  it ; a 
the  little  longitudinal  conftriclor  • b the  oblique  coriftnctor. 
Fig.  1 1,  of  Fl.are'K.  reprefents  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ 
of  voice  in  the  parrot ; a the  principal  coniiruftor ; b the 
auxiliary  one;  c the  laxator : and  Fig.  12.  gives  a lateral 
view  of  the  fame  parts,  which  are  indicated  by  correfpond- 
ing  letters. 

The  trachea,  in  feveral  birds,  is  found  to  affume  Angular 
forms,  and  to  fuffer  enlargements  at  particular  places. 
Thefe  have  long  attrafted  the  attention  of  naturaiifts. 
Some  of  the  bell;  obfervations  on  the  fubjed  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Bloch  of  Berlin,  and  by  Pallas,  Silberfchlag, 
Beckmann,  and  Otto,  who  have  each  publifhed  in  the  Ber- 
lin Tranfadions,  Be  Befch.  des  Berl.  Nat.  Fr.  i.  ii.  iii.  & iv. 
But  by  far  the  moil  copious  account  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  trachea  of  birds,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Dat’nam  in 
the  Linnsean  Tranfadlions,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

The  deviations  from  the  common  ftruclure  of  the  trachea, 
have  been  divided  by  Dr.  Latham  into  two  kinds.  In 
one  the  windpipe  does  not  alter  its  capacity,  but  pofieffes  an 
unufual  length,  which  is  difpofed  of  either  in  convolutions 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  body  underneath  the  integuments, 
or  in  a cavity  formed  within  the  flernum  for  the  purpoie. 
The  other  kind  of  deviation  confifts  in  dilatat’ons  occurring 
either  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  both  there  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

The  trachea  of  the  wood grous,  when  arrived  at  the  crop, 
takes  a bend  upwards  for  a little  way,  and  again  turns  down, 
and  purlues  its  courfe  to  the  lungs.  There  has  been  no 
peculiarity  obferved  in  the  other  birds  of  this  genus  which 
vifit  this  kingdom. 

In  the  marail  turkey  (penelope  marail .)  the  trachea  makes 
8 round  turn  on  the  outlide  of  the  top  of  the  fternum,  and 
then  enters  the  cheft. 

In  the  male parraka pheafant,  the  wind-pipe  defcends  under 
the  fkin  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  before  it 
returns  to  enter  the  thorax. 

'Phtguan  ( penelope  crjlata ) has  the  trachea  Hill  longer  than 
the  preceding.  It  paifes  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  belly, 
and  then  turns  up  again,  before  it  makes  the  double.  See 
Plate  XI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds , Jig.  13. 

The  Indian  cock  was  oblerved  by  the  academicians  to  have 
a degree  of  convolution  in  the  trachea,  which  varies  fome- 
what  in  different  individuals. 

The  cufhew  curajfow  has  the  moll  remarkable  convolu- 
tions of  the  trachea.  It  firft  defcends  upon  the  right  pec- 
toral mufcle  to  the  end  of  the  fternum,  where  it  makes  a 
convolution  to  the  left,  fomething  in  the  ihape  of  a ring, 
after  which  it  returns  to  the  right  peftoral  mufcle,  and  goes 
over  the  clavicle  into  the  thorax. 

The  femi-palmated goofe  of  New  Holland  has  an  extenfive 
convolution  o£,the  trachea  under  the  fkin.  Its  note  is  laid  to 
be  very  mufical. 

The  ardea  Fir  go , the  wild  or  whiflling  fzvan.  and  the  crane , 
have  the  winding  of  the  trachea  accommodated  in  the  keel 
of  the  fternum.  It  is  Angular  that  this  ftrufture  does  not 
exift  in  the  tame  fw an,  which  in  other  refpe&s  fo  much  re- 
fembks  the  wild  bird.  See  Plate  XL  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Birds.  Fig.  14.  fhews  thofe  parts  in  the  wild  fwan  ; 
aaa  the  fternum  cut  open  to  expofe  the  cavity  which 
lodges  the  trachea;  bbb  the  trachea;  cc  the  fork; 
dd  the  clavicles.  The  above  ftrutlure  belongs  to  both 
fexes. 

The  dilatations  of  the  trachea  are  confined  to  two  genera, 
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anas  and  mergus  ; and,  as  already  obferved,  are  only  to  be 
met  with  111  the  male  birds. 

The  bony  enlargements  at  the  b'furcation  into  the  bron- 
chia, which  are  callc-d  ampulla , or  labyrinths , c-xift  in  every 
fpeeics  or  duck  and  merganfer.  They  conlift  of  two  ctlis, 
one  in  general  much  larger  than  the  other.  In  fome  inftances 
the  parietes  of  the  cells  are  in  a great  meafure  formed  by  a 
membrane  fpread  acrofs  it,  like  the  head  of  a drum.  There 
is  alfo  a bony  arch  turned  acrofs  to  give-fbength.  This  is 
the  cafe  in  the  fcaup  duck,  the  pochard,  tufted  duck,  the 
fmew,  &c.  See  Plate  XI.  Fig.  15.  is  the  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  pochard  (ana*  ferina). 

The  trachea  of  the  golden  eye  duck  is  very  curious.  The 
labyrinth  is  more  complicated  than  ufual ; and  there  is  a lin- 
gular enlargement  in  the  middle,  which  is  formed  by  carti- 
laginous joints,  or  plaits,  placed  obliquely,  and  folding  over 
each  other,  fo  that  the  part  admits  of  being  contraSed  and 
lengthened,  as  the  motions  of  the  neck  may  require. 

The  velvet  duck  is  diftinguifhed  by  two  very  remarkable 
ofieous  enlargements,  one  is  fituated  immediately  below  the 
fuperior  larynx,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  wind-pipe. 
The  lower  part  does  not  form  the  ufuai  ampulla,  but  the 
branchiae  become  for  a little  way  bony  canals.  See  Plate 
XI.  in  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.  Fig.  16.  reprefents  the  tra- 
chea of  the  velvet  duck  ; a the  fuperior,  or  laryngeal  effeous 
cell  ; l the  bony  cavity  of  the  middle  ; cc  the  ofteous  parts 
of  the  bronchise. 

The  red-breafled  merganfer  has  the  middle  of  the  tra- 
chea formed  like  that  of  the  golden  eye  duck,  only  the  plaits 
are  made  of  bone,  and  curioufly  furrowed  ; indeed  all  the 
trachea  of  the  merganfers,  as  Dr.  Latham  obferves,  confifts 
of  little  elfe  than  bone. 

A very  little  comparifon  of  the  mechanifm  of  wind  mufi- 
cal inftrJfnents  with  the  organs  of  voice  in  birds,  will  fiiew 
how  nearly  they  are  allied  to  each  other  ; and  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  the  found  produced  by  fome  of  the  larger  birds 
is  exadlly  fimilar  to  the  notes  that  proceed  from  a clario. 
net  or  hautboy  in  the  hands  of  an  untutored  mufician.  The 
inferior  glottis  exadlly  correfponds  to  the  reed,  and  produces 
the  tone  or  fimple  found.  The  fuperior  larynx  gives  it  utter- 
ance as  the  holes  of  the  inllrument ; but  the  ftrength  and 
body  of  the  note  depend  upon  the  extent  and  capacity  of 
the  trachea,  and  the  hardnefs  and  elafticity  of  its  parts. 
The  convolution  and  bony  cells  of  the  wind-pipe,  therefore, 
may  be  compared  with  the  turns  of  a French  horn,  and 
the  divifions  of  a bajfoon;  and  they  produce  the  proper  ef- 
fects of  thefe  parts  in  the  voices  of  thofe  birds  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Bird,  in  AJlronomy , Avis  Indica.  See  Apus. 

Bird  of  Phoebus,  the  Raven,  one  of  the  fouthern  conftel- 
lations..  See  Corvus. 

Birds,  in  Ancient  Augury.  Prefcience,  or  knowledge  of 
futurity,  was  fuppol'ed,  among  the  ancients,  a natural  fa- 
culty of  birds,  owing,  pirhaps,  to  their  nearer  intercourfe 
with  heaven,  or  their  breathing  a purer  and  more  celeftia!  air 
than  other  animals.  Hence  it  was,  that  divination  by  birds  ob- 
tained among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  per- 
formed by  obferving,  and  interpreting  the  flight,  chirping 
and  feeding  of  divers  birds.  (See  Augury.)  Birds,  with  re- 
gard to  augury  and  divination,  were  cf  divers  kinds,  viz. 
Aves  aufpicata,  or  felices,  thofe  which  naturally  portended 
good  : fuch  were  the  dove,  fwan,  &c.  Aves  inaufpicata , 
dira,  ominofa,  thofe  which  boded  fome  evil  or  mifehief : 
fuch  were  the  kite,  raven,  crow,  and  owl,  every  where,  ex- 
cept at  Athens.  Admijfiva,  that  which  excites  and  encou- 
rages the  confulter  to  execute  what  he  has  in  view.  Arciva 
or  arevda , that,  which  forbad  a thing  to  be  done  ; otherwife 
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called  divia,  clamaioria , and prohibitoria,  irtebrctj  and  inhiba. 
Incendiaria , that  which  gave  omen  of  a fire,  or  other  calami- 
ty ; or  which  is  feen  carrying  a firebrand  from  the  funeral 
pile  to  a houfe.  Remora , that  which  flays  or  delays  an  ac- 
tion. Siniflra,  that  on  the  left  hand,  denoted  a happy  or 
profperous  omen  ; and  was  alfo  called  fecunda,  profpera.  SRi- 
tes,  thofe  which  gave  omens  by  their  wings  and  flight.  Of- 
cines,  thofe  by  their  finging  or  chirping.  Pulli,  by  their 
pecking.  Prapetes , thofe  which  by  their  fbght,  or  perching, 
gave  happy  omens.  Infer a,  or  itiebra , thole  which  in  like 
manner  gave  iii  omens. 

Bird,  William,  in  Mufi cal  Biography.  This  worthy  and 
admirable  fcholar  of  the  profound  Taliis,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Thomas  Bird,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ed- 
ward the  fixth’s  chapel,  in  which  he  was  himfelf  a finging- 
boy.  Bv  the  great  number  of  his  ecclefiaftica!  compofitions 
io  Latin  words,  and  the  feveral  portions  of  the  Romifh  ritual 
which  he  fo  frequently  fet  to  mufic,  and  publilhed  late  in 
life,  he  feems  to  have  been  long  a zealous  adherent  to  that 
religion.  He  mull,  however,  have  conformed  to  the  church 
eftabhlhments  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; for,  in  1563,  he 
was  chofen  organilt  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  where  he  continu- 
ed til!  1569,  when,  upon  the  accidental  death  of  Robert 
Patfons.  who  was  drowned  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal.  Notvvithftanding 
which  office,  he  f ems  to  have  compofed  the  chief  part  of  his 
Choral  Mufic  to  Latin  words,  and  to  have  pubiiffied  it  in 
that  language,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  I. 

In  1375,  it  appears  by  the  title-page  of  the  “ Cantiones 
Sacrae,”  and  the  patent  annexed  to  that  work,  that  he  and 
Tallis  were  not  only  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chapel,  but  or- 
ganifts  to  her  majefty  queen  Elizabeth.  Indeed  both  mull 
have  been  great  performers  on  the  organ,  to  have  been  able 
to  play  luch  of  their  pieces  for  that  inftrument  as  are  Hill 
preferved  in  which  the  paffages,  though  awkward  to  per- 
formers who  are  omy  accuflomed  to  modern  mufic,  mull 
have  been  fuggeftcd  by  perfous  that  were  habituated  to  the 
complicated,  and  now,  almoft,  invincible  difficulties  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  And  though  the  compofitions  for  keyed- 
inftruments  by  thefe  great  mailers  of  harmony,  are  totally 
unimpaffior.ed,  and  without  grace,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  re- 
gard their  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in  the  texture  of  the 
parts,  with  refpedl  and  wonder  ! 

If  we  coniiJer  the  elaborate  ftyle  of  compofition  which 
prevailed,  particularly  in  the  cliuych,  during  the  time  of 
Bird,  and  that  he,  like  his  maPier  Tallis,  was  not  only  am- 
bitious of  vanqmfhing  its  ufuai  difficulties  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  fugues  and  canons,  but  fought  new  complications,  per- 
plexities, and  involutions  in  the  motion  and  arrangement  of 
the  parts,  the  following  lift  of  his  works  will  not  only  mani- 
feft  diligence,  but  fecundity. 

Bcfides  the  great  fhare  he  had  in  the  <!  Cantiones  Sacrae,” 
publilhed  in  conjunction  with  his  matter  Taliis,  in  1575, 
when  his  name  fir  it  appears  as  an  author,  and  without  enu- 
merating many  admirable  compofitions  for  the  church  and 
chamber,  ilili  fubfilting,  but  which  were  never  printed,  or, 
at  leaft,  not  till  after  his  deceafe,  he  publifhed  “ Pfalms, 
Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadnefs  and  Pictie,”  of  five  parts, 
158S  ; “ Liber  primus  facrarum  Cantionum,  quirique  vo- 
cum,”  1589;  “ Songs  of  fundrie  Natures,  fome  of  Gravitie, 
and  others  of  Myrth,  fit  for  all  Companies  and  Vcyces,” 
1589  ; '*  Gradualia  ac  Cantiones  Sacrae,  Lib.  primus  et  fe- 
cundus,”  1607  and  j6io.  The  lall  work  publilhed  by  him- 
felf,  was  entitled,  “ Pfalms,  Songs,  and  Sonnets  : fome 
foiemne,  others  joyful,  framed  to  the  Life  of  the  Words, 
fit  for  Voyces  or  Viol,  of  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  partes,” 
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161  x.  Dr.  Tudway’s  collection,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
contains  a whole  fervice  in  D minor,  by  Bird,  with  refponfes, 
and  the  anthems,  “ Sing  joyful  unto  God,” — ‘ O Lord, 
turn  thy  Wrath,” — (all  publifhed  in  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes  of  Dr.  Boyce’s  Cathedral  Mufic.) — " O Lord, 
make  thy  Servant “ Save  me,  O God  “ Prevent  us,. 
O Lord  “ Civitas  fan&i  tuo,”  one  of  his  Sacrarum  Can-- 
tionum,  or  Sacred  Songs,  publ.fiied  1389,  has  been  long' 
fung  in  our  cathedra's  to  the  Englifh  words,  “ Bow  thine 
ear,  G Lord,”  and  is  one  of  the  admirable  pieces  of  har- 
mony in  the  fecond  volume  of  Boyce’s  printed  collfition. 

Dr.  Aldrich,  who  was  a great  admirer  and  collector  of 
the  works  of  Bird,  and  who  adapted  Eriglilh  words  to  moft 
of  his  compofitions  which  have  been  ufed  in  our 'cathedrals, 
and  that  were  originally  fet  to  parts  of  the  Romifn  fervice, 
in  Latin,  has  bequeathed  to  Ctirift  Church,  Oxoc,  beauti- 
ful and  corretl  copies  of  moft  of  his  productions,  in  a fet  of 
books,  final!  410.  Ia  this  library  near  forty  of  his  com- 
pofitions are  preferved  ; and  in  another  fet,  many  more,  with, 
thofe  of  Tallis,  Taverner,  Tye,  Wh'te,  Rtdford,  both  the 
Mundys,  Shepherd,  Bull,  and  other  contemporary  Engliftl 
mailers. 

Bird’s  pieces  for  the  organ  and  virginals  are  almoft  innu- 
merable. In  a magnificent  folio  manufeript,  curioufly  bound 
in  red  morocco,  formerly  in  Dr.  Pepufch’s  collection,  which 
is  general  y known  by  the  name  of  “ Queen  E izabeth’s 
Virginal  Book,”  there  are  near  70  of  his  compofitions. 

The  lirft  piece  by  Bird,  in  this  book,  and  the  eighth  in 
the  collection,  is  a Fantafia,  which  generally  implies  a Fugue, 
in  which  the  fubjeCt  is  as  frequently  changed  as  in  an- 
cient Choral  Mufic,  where  new  words  require  new  accents 
and  intervals  ; for  as  yet,  it  was  not  the  cuitom  in  compofing 
fugues  to  confine  a whole  movement  to  one  theme  : and 
here  Bird  introduces  five  or  fix,  wholly  different  and  un- 
connected with  each  other. 

The  fubjeCt  of  the  fecond  compofition,  by  Bird,  in  the 
Royal  Virginal  Book,  is  the  tune  of  an  old  ballad,  “ John 
come  kifs  me  now  of  which,  with  great  labour  and  inge- 
nu;ty,  he  has  varied  the  accompaniments  fixteen  different 
ways  ; for  while  the  treble,  bafe,  or  fome  inward  part,  is 
always  playing  the  original  air,  three  other  parts  are  moving 
in  fugue,  or  running  rapid  and  difficult  divifions.  No.  52, 
is  another  Fancie  ; and  56,  a Pavan,  by  Bird  ; which  im- 
plied a grave  rnajeftic  dance,  in  common  time,  fimilar  to  the 
movement  of  the  peacock.  This  drain  was  ufually  followed 
by  the  Galliard  ; which,  on  the  contrary,  was  a gay  and 
lively  dance,  in  triple  time,  but  on  the  fame  fubjeCt. as  the 
preceding  Pavan.  No.  j)8,  is  entitled,  “ The  Carman’s 
Whiffle.”  From  No.  58  to  6 9,  the  compofitions  are  all  by- 
Bird  ; confifting  chiefly  of  old  tunes,  with  variations ; among 
which  is  “ Fortune,”  a plaintive  and  expreffive  melody,  to 
which  the  ballad,  called  “ Titus  Andron  cus’s  Complaint,” 
inferted  in  Reliques  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry*  vol.  i. 
p.  204,  was  originally  written.  It  has  been  imagined  that 
the  rage  for  variations,  ihat  is,  multiplying  notes,  and  dif- 
guifing  the  melody  of  an  eafy,  and,  generally,  well-known 
air,  by  every  means  that  a fpacca  nota,  or  note  fplitter,  .fees 
poffib’e,  was  the  contagion  of  the  laft  century  ; but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Virginal  Book,  that  this  fpecies  of  influenza, 
or  corruption  of  air,  was  more  exceffive  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, than  at  any  other  period  of  mufical  hiftory. 

Crowded  and  elaborate  as  is  the  harmony,  and  uncouth 
and  antiquated  the- melody,  of  all  the  pieces  in  this  collec- 
tion by  various  compofers,  there  is  a manifell  fuperiority  in 
thofe  of  Bird  ever  all  the  reft,  Doth  in  texture  and  defign. 
In  a later  age  his  genius  would  have  expanded  in  works  of 
invention,  talle,  and  elegance  ; but,  at  the  period  in  which 
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he  flonrifhed,  nothing  fee  ms  to  have  been  thought  neceftary 
for  keyed-inftruments,  except  variations  to  old  tunes,  in 
which  all  the  harmony  was  crowded,  which  the  fingers  could 
grafp,  and  all  the  rapid  divifior.s  of  the  times,  which  they 
could  execute.  Even  nominal  fancies  were  without  fancy, 
and  confined  to  the  repetition  of  a few  dry  and  unmeaning 
notes  in  fugue,  or  imitation.  Invention  was  fo  young  and 
feeble,  as  to  be  unable  to  go  alone ; and  old  chants  of  the 
church,  or  tunes  of  the  ftreet,  were  its  leading-firings  and 
guides. 

Though  the  reformation  had  baniffiea  fuperftition  from 
the  land,  fragments  of  canto  fermo,  like  rags  of  popery,  {till 
remained  in  our  old  fecular  tunes,  and  continued  to  have  ad- 
iruffion  in  the  new.  Indeed  the  melodies  of  ail  the  reft  of 
Europe  had  no  other  medft  than  the  chants  of  the  church, 
till  the  cultivation  of  the  mufical  drama  ; whence  all  the 
rhythm,  accent,  and  grace  of  modern  mufic,.  have  manifeftly 
been  derived. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  Bird’s  compofition?  for  keyed- 
inftruments,  which  are  preferved  in  the  Virginal  Book  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  another  manufeript  colledlion  of  his  pieces 
It  ill  fubfifts,  under  the  title  of  “ Lady  Nevil’s  Mufic  Book.” 
It  is  a thick  quarto,  very  fplen did ly  bound  and  gilt,  with  the 
family  arms  beautifully  emblazoned  and  illuminated  on  the  firft 
page,  and  the  initials  H N at  the  loweft  left  hand  corner. 
The  mufic  is  all  written  in  large,  bold  charafters,  with  great 
neatnefs,  on  four  ftaved  paper,  of  fix  lines,  by  Jo.  Bald- 
wine,  a finging-man  at  Windfor,  and  a celebrated  copyift 
■of  queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  The  pieces  contained  in  this 
coiledfion,  fixteen  of  which  are  entered  in  that  queen’s  vir- 
ginal book,  amount  to  forty-two,  with  variations  to  many  of 
them,  of  the  moft  laboured  and  difficult  kind.  The  notes, 
both  white  and  black,  are  of  the  lozenge  form,  like  thefe  of 
the  printed  mufic  of  the  fame  period. 


Lady  Nevil  feems  to  have  been  the  fcholar  of  Bird,  who 
profelledly  compofed  feverai  of  the  pieces  for  her  Iadyfhip’s 
ufe. 

None  of  Bird’s  pieces  for  keyed-inftruments  feem  to 
have  been  printed,  except  eight  movements  in  a thin  folio 
book  of  leffons  that  was  engraved  on  copper,  and  publifhed 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  under  the  following  title: 
“ Parthenia,  or  the  Maidenhead  of  the  Muficke  that  ever  was 
printed  for  the  Virginalis.  Compofed  by  three  famous  maf- 
ters  : William  Bird,  Dr.  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gjbbons, 
gentlemen  of  his  majeftyies  moft  illuftrious  chappel.”  Thefe 
leffons,  though  not  equally  difficult  with  fome  of  thofe  in 
the  Virginal  Books  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  lady  Nevil,  are 
rather  more  dry  and  ungraceful. 

The  canon,  Non  nobis  Nomine,  appears  in  none  of  his 
works  publiihed  by  himfelf,  or  colledled  by  others,  before 
the  year  1652  ; when  Hilton  inferted,  and  prefixed  the  name 
of  Bird  to  it,  in  a collection  of  catches,  rounds,  and  canons. 
But  as  no  claim  was  laid  to  it  by,  or  in  favour  of,  any  other 
comoofer,  before  or  fince  that  time,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  laft  century,  when  it  was  given  to  Paltftrina  by  Carlo 
Ricciotti,  who  published,  in  Holland,  among  his  concertos, 
a fugue  in  eight  parts,  on  the  fame  fubjedl,  there  feems  no 
doubt  remaining  of  our  countryman  Bud  having  been  the 
author  of  that  pieafing  and  popular  cornpufition. 

Bird  died  in  1623,  furviving  his  matter  Tallis  thirty-eight 
years ; and  if  we  1’uppofe  him  to  have  been  twenty  in  the 
year  1 363,  when  he  was  chofen  organift  of  Lincoln,  he 
mull  have  been  eighty  at  his  deceafe.  Peacham,  in  his  Com- 
plete Gentleman,  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  reverence  For 


Motets  and  Muficke  of  piety  and  devotion,  as  well  for  the 
honour  of  our  nation,  as  the  merit  of  the  man,  I preferre 
above  all  others  our  Phcenix,  Metier  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
that  kind  I know  not  whether  any  may  equal!.  I am  fine 
none  excell,  even  by  the  judgement  of  Fiance  and  Italy, 
who  are  very  fparing  in  their  commendation  of  flrangers,  in 
regard  of  that  conceipt  they  hold  of  themfeives.  His 
Cantiones  Sacra,  as  alfo  his  Gradualia,  are  meere  angelicall 
and  divine;  and  being  of  himfelfe  naturally  difpofed  to  gra- 
vity and  piety,  his  vtine  is  not  fo  much  for  light  madrigals 
or  canzonets  ; yet  his  Virginella,  and  fome  others  in  his  firft 
fet,  cannot  be  mended  by  the  firft  Italian  of  them  all.”  Se- 
cond Impreffion,  p.  100.  His  pupil,  Morley,  in  his  Intro- 
duftion , every  profeffor  and  mufical  writer  of  tiis  own  and  later 
times,  never  mention  him  but  with  the  higheft  refpedt.  At 
this  remote  period  but  little,  however,  can  be  known  of  his 
private  life,  which  was  too  ftudicus  and  fedentary  to  have  fur- 
mfhed  hiftory,  at  any  time,  with  events  of  general  intereft. 
With  refpedl  to  what  Ant.  Wood  afterts  in  his  Fafti,  that 
“ Bird  was  excellent  in  mathematics,”  it  is,  in  hisufual  way, 
fupported  by  no  proof;  and  indeed  mathematics  have  fo  little 
to  do  with  practical  mufic,  either  in  compofition  or  perform- 
ance, that  thofe  muficians,  who  are  moft  ignorant,  of  the  ratio 
or  philofophy  of  founds,  feem  conftantly  to  have  arrived  at 
the  higheft  degree  of  excellence  in  the  feleCtion,  combination, 
and  refinement  of  them  in  practice,  by  the  mere  affiftance  of 
experience,  and  the  gift  of  good  ears  and  powerful  nerves. 
That  he  was  a diligent  cultivator  of  his  art  appears  from  his 
numerous  works,  which  are  more  the  prcdudlionsefmeditation 
and  ftudy  than  of  hafte  and  enthufiafm.  That  he  was  pious, 
the  words  he  feleCted,  and  thefolemnity  and  gravity  of  ilyle 
with  which  he  fet  them,  fufficiently  evince.  Of  his  moral 
charadter,  and  natural  difpofition,  there  can,  perhaps,  be  no 
teftimonies  more  favourable,  or  lefs  fubjtdt  to  fufpicion,  than 
thofe  of  rival  profeffors,  wich  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived 
during  a long  life  with  cordiality  and  friendfhip.  And,  of 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  it  is,  to  us,  no  trivial  proof,  that 
he  loved,  and  was  beloved,  by  his  mailer,  Tallis,  and  fcholar, 
Morley  ; who,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  him,  mult 
have  feen  him  en  robe  de  chambre,  and  been  fpedtators  of  all 
the  operations  of  temper,  in  the  oppolite  fituations  of  fub- 
jedlion  and  dominion. 

Indeed,  the  bell  memorials  of  a profiffional  ma.ds  exift- 
ence  are  his  furviving  works  ; which,  from  their  having  been 
thought  worthy  of  prefervation  by  pofterity,  entitle  him  to 
a niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  among  the  benefadlors  of 
mankind.  The  phy  fic’an  who  heals  the  difeafes,  and  alle- 
viates the  angu  Hi  of  the  body  , certainly  merits  a more  ccn- 
fpicuousand  honourable  place  there  ; but  the  mufician,  who 
eminently  fooths  our  forrows,  and  innocently  diverts  the 
mind  from  its  cares  during  health,  renders  his  memory  dear 
to  the  grateful  and  refined  part  of  mankind,  in  every  civihf- 
ed  nation. 

Bird  cherry,  in  Botany.  See  Prunus  Padus. 

Bird’s  eye.  See  Adonis. 

Bird ’sfoot.  See  Ornithopus. 

Bird’s  foot  trefoil.  See  Lotus. 

Bird’s  nejl,  a name  ufed  by  fome  for  the  daucus,  or  car* 
rot  ; and  by  others  for  ophrys. 

Bird’s  nefl purple.  See  Orchis. 

B 1 r d pepper.  . See  Capsicum. 

Bird’s  tongue.  See  Senecio- 

Birds,  Canary.  See  Canary  birds. 

Bird  of  the  wife,  among  Mchemids,  is  the  philofophical 
mercury  ; and,  in  general,  fnblimations  or  fubftances  ipi- 
ritualized  by  the  reparation  of  their  terreftrial  part. 

Bird,  golden^  the  hermetic  matter  partly  matured. 
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Biro,  green,  the  philofopher’s  {tons,  at  the  time  when 
its  green  colour  appears. 

Birds  , Cyprian,  aves> Cypriot,  or  aviculte  Cyprice,  is  a deno- 
mination given  to  a kind  of  odorous  candles,  made  of  the 
matter  of  troches,  and  burnt  for  the  fake  of  their  fumes, 
called  alfo,  from  their  figure,  bacuii,  or fichs. 

Bird  of  Hermes,  avis,  or  avicula  Iiermetica.  Alchemift.3 
fpeak  much  of  that  which  flies  in  the  night  without  wings. 
Some  will  have  the  avicula  Hermetica  to  be'an  univerfal  fait 
prepared  from  dew. — It  alfo  denotes  red-Iea'd. 

Birds,  decoy , are  thofe  which  are  trained  up  to  call  and 
allure  others  into  the  fowler’s  nets,  fnares,  lime-twigs,  or  the 
like.  See  Decoy. 

Birds,  Humming.  See  H u m m i n g -bird. 

Birds,  in  Domeflic  Economy , and  in  reference  to  their  ufe 
as  aliments.  See  Fowl. 

Bird,  in  Falconry,  denotes  a hawk,  or  falcon.  See  Fal- 
con. Nides  birds , aves  nidularia,  denote  th  > fe  taken  while 
in  the  ntft.  damage  birds,  arboraria  aves , are  thofe  only  ar- 
rived at  ftrength  fufficirnt  to  fly  from  branch  to  branch. 
Hagard  bird,  is  that  which  has  lived  at  liberty,  and  is  thence 
more  wild  and  untra&able.  Bird  of  the  fif,  is  that  which 
having  been  reclaimed,  returns  to,  and  perches  on  the  hand, 
without  the  help  of  a lure.  Bird  of  lure,  lignifies  that  which 
comes  to  the  lure,  and  by  thar  means  to  the  hand.  Bafard 
bird , a hawk,  for  inlfance,  bred  of  a hawk  and  a Lnicr ; or 
a faker,  bred  of  a faker  and  a lanier.  Coward  birds,  thofe 
which  only  purfue  their  game  for  their  own  belly,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  reduced  to  juft  fport  ; as  ravens,  kites,  See. 

Bird,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a fmall  ifland  in  Dun- 
mannus  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland. — Alfo,  an- 
other fmall  ifland  in  Strangford  lough,  and  county  of  Down. 
— Alfo,  one  of  the  Bermudas  iflands. — Alto,  a fmall  ifland 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  21  leagues  W.  of 'cape  An- 
guilla on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  470  Jjf.  W. 
long.  6o°  45'. — Alfo,  an  ifland  in  the  fouthern  Pacific  Ocean, 
dilcovered  by  capt.  Cook,  in  1769,  in  his  voyage  from 
Cape  Horn  to  0‘aheite,  covered  with  verdure,  and  inhabit 
ed.  S.  lat.  1 70  48'.  E.  long.  216°  24'. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
in  the  fouthern  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  north-weft  coalt 
of  the  ifland  of  New  Georgia,  difeovered  by  capt.  Cook 
in  1775.  S.  lat.  540.  W.  long.  38°  22'. — Alfo,  an  ifland 
of  the  fame  ocean,  difeovered,  in  178S,  by  the  command- 
er of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  fo  called  from  its  being 
the  refort  of  many  birds.  This  folitary  ifland,  or  rather 
Angle  rock,  riflng  out  of  the  immenfe  ocean,  was  particu- 
larly examined  by  Vancouver  in  1794.  Its  greatell  ex- 
tent, in  a direction  S.  74  W.  and  N.  74  E.  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  mile  ; and  its  northern,  eaftern,  and  weftern  extre- 
mities, agair.lt  which  the  fea  broke  with  great  violence, 
prefented  a very  awful  appearance,  rifing  perpendicularly 
from  the  ocean  in  lofty  rugged  cliffs,  inacceffible  except  to 
its  winged  inhabitants;  on  its  fouthern  fide  the  afeent  is  not 
fo  fteep  and  abrupt ; and  near  its  weltern  extremity  is  a fmall 
fandy  beach,  where,  in  fine  weather,  and  with  a fmooth  fea, 
a landing  might  probably  be  effected.  At  this  place  was 
the  appearance  of  a little  verdure,  though  it  was  deftitute  of 
tree  or  Ihrub  ; every  other  part  was  apparently  without  foil, 
and  confifted  only  of  the  naked  rock.  The  whole  circum- 
ference does  not  exceed  a league,  and  it  is  fituated  in  N. 
lat.  230  6'.  E.  long.  198°  8’.  It  lies  from  Onehow,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  iflands,  N.  51  W.  at  the  diftance  of  39 
leagues ; it  is  recognized  by  the  natives  of  thofe  iflands  under 
the  appellation  of  “Modoo  Mannoo,”  that  is,  bird  ifland  ; 
and  from  its  great  diftance  from  all  other  iflands,  and  its 
proximity  to  their  iflands,  it  feem3  to  claim  fome  preten- 
sions to  be  ranked  in  the  group  of  the  Sandwich  iflands; 


which  fee. — Alfo,  a fmall  ifland  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  lying  low  and  almoft  covered  with  birds  ; 4 
leagues  N.  W.  from  cape  Grenviile.  For  other  iflands  un- 
der this  denomination  ; fee  Aves. 

Bird  fort,  an  American  fort  on  Mor.ongahela  river ; 40 
miles  fouth  of  Fort  Pitt. 

BiRDS-Arj,  or  Round  if  and,  a fmall  ifland,  or  rock, 
among  the  Virgin  iflands,  in  the  Weft  Indies  ; 2 leagues  S. 
of  St.  John’s  ifland  ; and  3 N.  E.  from  St.  Croix,  ot  Santa 
Cruz.  N.  lat.  170  57'.  W.  jor.g.  64°  36'. 

Birds,  Mejfa^e,  aves  internuncia,  denote  thofe  that  are 
employed  to  convey  letters  cr  other  difpatches,  either  for 
the  fake  of  expedition  or  fafety.  See  Carrier-pigeon 
and  Aleppo. 

Bird , mocking,  the  turdus  polyglottus  ; which  fee.  See 
alfo  Mock  bird . 

Bird-ZW/.  in  Heraldry,  is  a fmall  arrow  with  a blunt  head, 
and  often  represented  in  armory,  with  two  and  fometimes 
three  heads  rounded,  but  in  that  cafe  the  number  of  heads 
muft  be  noticed. 

BiRD-ra//,  a fmall  ftick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which  is  put 
a leaf  of  fome  plant,  that  ferves  to  counterfeit  the  call  of 
ftveral  biros,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  net,  fnare,  &c.  by 
which  they  are  taken.  A laurel-leaf  fitted  on  the  bird-call 
counterfeits  the  voice  of  lapwings,  a leek,  that  of  the  night- 
ingale, &c  See  Call  and  Bird  -catching. 

Bird  Catching,  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fenfe,  denotes 
the  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild-fowl,  either  for  food,  or  for 
enjoying  the  pleafure  of  their  fong  in  cages,  or  for  preventing 
t e deftruftion  which  fome  fpecies  of  them  occafion  to  the 
hufb  indman.  Some  recur  to  it  as  an  amufing  paftime,  and 
otners  pradlife  it  as  a profitable  employment ; and  with  a 
view  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  obje&s,  various  modes  of  taking 
birds  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pradfice  is  in  fome  places 
reduced  to  a kind  of  fyftem.  One  of  thefe  methods  is  de- 
nominated Bat-Fowling,  or,  as  fome  term  it.  Batfolding. 
For  this  purpofe,  five  or  fix  perfons  commonly  provide  them- 
felves  with  a large  net,  expanding,  when  open,  to  the  extent 
of  a man’s  arms,  and  about  three  yards  high,  and  formed  of 
meflaes  fo  fmall  as  not  to  allow  the  efcape  of  the  fmalieft 
bird.  The  extremities  of  the  net  are  attached  to  two  poles, 
held  one  in  each  hand  of  the  perfon  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  With  this,  and  a large  lanthorn  affixed  to  a 
pole,  the  party  proceeds  to  corn-fields,  out-houfes,  yew- 
hedges,  thatched  buildings,  &c.  The  cords  of  the  net  being 
feparated  to  their  utmoft  extent,  it  is  placed  before  any 
fpot  where  birds  are  fuppofed  to  rood,  and  the  light  being 
held  belote  the  centre  of  the  net,  the  affiftants  in  this  opera- 
tion beat  the  hedges,  ricks,  eaves,  Sec.  with  poles ; and  the 
birds,  thus  alarmed,  fly  towards  the  light,  upon  which  the 
perfon  who  holds  the  net  claps  its  poles  together,  and  en« 
clofes  the  birds.  From  the  latt  r circumftance,  the  net  is 
called  a dap  net.  Sparrows,  larks,  thrufhes,  and  the  other 
fmall  birds,  are  thus  caught  in  great  numbers  in  dark  nights. 
Another  method  of  bat-fowling,  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
long  net  drawn  over  the  ground,  followed  by  a perfon  bear- 
ing  a light ; and  this  net,  in  its  pafiage,  enclofes  and  con- 
fines any  birds  that  happen  to  be  under  it.  But  one  of  the 
moft  ingenious  and  fyftematic  methods  of  bird-catching,  is 
pradlifed  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  by  perlons 
who  find  a ready  market  for  birds  ufed  as  food,  or  who 
deal  in  fong-birds,  which,  at  certain  leafons  of  the  year, 
change  their  fituation,  and  are  hence  denominated  birds  of 
flight,  in  the  language  of  this  art.  The  birds  ufually  taken 
on  fuch  occafions,  are  wood-larks,  titlarks,  linnets,  aberda- 
vines,  gold-finches,  and  green-finches.  They  are  princi- 
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pally  taken  during  what  is  called  their  flight,  or  while  they 
congregate  for  the  purpofe  of  propagating  their  fpecies. 
The  wild  birds  begin  to  fly  in  the  month  of  Ottober,  and 
part  of  the  preceding  and  following  months  ; and  the 
flight  in  March  is  much  lefs  conflderable  than  that  of 
Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  birds  of  flight  do  not  appear  exactly  at  the  fame  time, 
but  follow  one  another  in  fuccefiion.  The  pippet,  which 
is  a fmall  fpecies  of  lark,  inferior  in  its  fong  to  other  birds 
of  that  genus,  begins  his  flight,  every  year,  about  Michael- 
mas ; and  then  the  wood-lark,  linnet,  gold-finch,  chaffinch, 
green-finch,  and  other  birds  of  flight  fucceed  ; all  of  which 
are  not  eafily  to  be  caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other 
time,  particularly  the  pippet  and  the  wood-lark.  Thefe  birds, 
during  the  Michaelmas  and  March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the 
wing  from  day-break  to  noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a 
fmall  flight  from  two  till  night;  but  this  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at  noon. 
Another  circumftaoce  worthy  of  notice  is,  that,  during  their 
flitting,  they  always  fly  againft  the  wind  ; hence  the 
bird-catchers  eagerly  contend  for  that  point ; fo  that  if  it  be 
wefterly,  the  bird-catcher,  who  lays  his  nets  moll  to  the 
eaft,  is  fure  almoft  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  that 
his  call-birds  are  good  : a gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-weft 
generally  produces  the  beft  fport.  The  nets  ufed  by  the 
bird-catchers  are  about  12  yards  long,  and  2f  wide  ; which 
are  known  in  moft  parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  “ day- 
nets,”  or  “ clap-nets,”  but  the  beft  are  thofe  that  are  ufed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Thefe  nets  are  fpread  upon 
the  ground  parallel  to  one  another,  and  at  inch  a diftance,  that 
when  turned  over,  they  (hail  coincide.  The  remaining  ap- 
paratus confifts  of  lines  fo  faftened  to  the  nets  that  the  bird- 
catcher  is  able,  by  a fudden  pull,  to  draw  the  net  over  the 
birds  that  may  have  alighted  in  the  fpace  between  their 
parallel  fides.  Thefe  birds  are  enticed  to  alight  by  others 
ufually  denominated  “ call-birds,”  of  which  there  are  gene- 
rally five  or  fix  linnets,  two  gold-finche3,  two  green- finches, 
one  woodlark,  one  red-poll,  a yellow  hammer,  a titlark,  and 
an  aberdavme,  and  perhaps  a bull -finch.  Thefe  are  placed 
at  fmall  diftances  from  the  nets  in  little  cages.  Befides  thefe, 
the  bird-catcher  has  others  called  “ flur-birds,”  which  are 
placed  within  the  nets,  raifed.upon  the  flur,  and  gently  let 
down  at  the  time  the  wild  birds  approach  them.  This 
“ flur”  is  a moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  i3  tied,  and 
which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  or  deprefs  at  pleafure,  by 
means  of  a long  ftring  faftened  to  it.  Thefe  flur-birds  gene- 
rally confift  of  the  linnet,  the  gold-finch,  and  the  green-finch, 
which  are  attached  to  the  flur  by  what  is  caded  a “ brace,” 
which  fecures  the  birds  without  injuring  their  plumage.  This 
brace  is  a fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a flender  filken  ftring, 
that  is  faftened  round  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  under  the 
wings  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  bird’s  being  hurt, 
however  it  may  flutter  when  it  is  raifed.  The  call-birds 
are  particularly  trained  for  the  fervice  to  which  they  are 
appropriated.  Accordingly,  the  bird-catchers  contrive  to 
improve'the  fong  of  thefe  birds,  by  caufing  them  to  moult 
before  the  ufual  time.  For  this  purpofe,  they  put  them, 
in  June  and  July,  into  a clofe  box,  under  two  or  three  folds 
of  blankets,  and  leave  their  dung  in  the  cage  to  increafe 
their  heat  ; and  in  this  ftate  they  continue,  being,  perhaps, 
examined  once  a week  to  have  frefh  water.  The  air  of  the 
cage  is  fo  putrid,  that  they  want  little  or  no  food,  as  they 
eat  fcarcely  any  thing  during  the  whole  period  of  their  con- 
finement, which  is  about  a month.  The  birds  frequently 
die  under  this  operation  ; and  on  this  account  the  “ itopped 
bird,”  as  it  is  called,  is  the  more  valuable.  When  the  bird  hath 
thus  prematurely  moulted,  he  is  “ in  fong,”  while  the  wild 


birds  are  u out  of  fong;”  and  his  note  is  1 uder  and  more 
piercing  than  that  of  a wild  one;  and  his  plumage  is  by  this 
procefs  equally  improved.  The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings 
of  the  gold-finch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and  more  vivid, 
and  acquire  a very  beautiful  glofs,  which  is  not  to  be  feen  in 
the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the  latter  is  likewife  black  at 
the  end,  becomes  in  the  “Hopped  bird”  white  and  more  taper, 
as  are  alfo  its  legs;  and,  in  Short,  there  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween a wild  and  a Hopped  bird,  as  there  is  between  a horfe, 
which  is  kept  in  bodyclojihs,  and  one  ac  graft.  When  the  bird- 
catcher  hath  laid  his  nets,  he  difpofes  of  his  “ call-birds”  at 
proper  intervals  ; and  Pennant  obferves,  that  a malicious  joy 
appears  in  thefe  call-birds,  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame 
ftate  of  captivity  ; and  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the 
decoy  ducks.  After  they  have  feen  or  heard  the  approach  of 
the  wild  birds,  which  they  obferve  long  before  it  is  perceived 
by  the  bird-catchers,  the  intelligence  is  announced  from 
cage  to  cage,  with  ihe  utmoft  ecftacy  and  joy.  The  note, 
by  which  they  invite  them  down,  is  not  a continued  fong, 
like  what  the  bud  ules  in  a chamber;  but  “ ftiorf  jerks,” 
as  they  are  called  by  the  bird-catchers,  whjch  are  heard  at 
a great  diftance.  So  powerful  is  the  afeendency  of  this 
call  over  the  wild  birds,  that  the  moment  they  hear  it,  they 
alight  on  a fpot,  within  twenty  yards  of  three  or  four  bird- 
catchers,  which  otherwife  would  never  have  attracted  their 
notice.  It  alfo  frequently  happens,  that  if,  by  pulling  the 
ftring,  half  a flock  only  ftiould  be  caught,  the  others  who 
have  efcaped,  will  immediately  return  to  the  nets,  and  fliare 
the  fate  of  their  companions  ; and  if  only  one  bird  fnould 
efcape,  that  bird  will  ftill  venture  into  the  feene  of  danger, 
till  it  be  caught  ; fuch  is  the  fafeinating  power  which  the 
cali-birds  poffels  with  regard  to  the  others.  A bird,  ac- 
quainted with  the  nets,  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a 
“ (harper  ;”  and  this  bird  they  endeavour  to  drive  away,  as 
they  can  have  no  fport,  while  it  continues  with  them.  Thefe 
fportfmen  frequently  lay  conflderable  wagers,  whofe  call-bird 
can  “jerk”  the  iongeft,  as  this  circumftance  determines  their 
fuperiority.  With  this  view,  thty  place  them  oppoflte  to 
eachvother,  near  an  inch  of  candle,  and  the  bird  that  jerks 
the  ofteneft,  b fore  the  candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the 
wager.  Some  birds  have  given  I/O  jerks  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  a linnet  has  been  known,  in  fucji  a trial,  to  per- 
fevere  in  its  emulation,  tiii  it  fwooned  from  the  perch  ; thus, 
as  Pliny  (1.  x.  c.  29.)  fays  of  the  nightingale,  “ vifta  morte 
finit  fepe  vitam,  fpiritu  prius  deficiente  quam  cantu.” 

It  is  obfervable,  that  bird  catchers  immediately  kill  the 
hens  of  every  fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  as  they  are  inca- 
pable of  finging,  and  inferior  in  plumage.  The  pippets, 
likewife,  are  indiferiminately  deftroyed,  as  the  cock  does 
not  fing  well.  The  dead  birds  are  commonly  fold  for  three- 
pence or  four  pence  a dozen.  The  fiefh  of  thefe  is  regarded 
as  a delicate  acquifition  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  ; and 
yet  the  tafte  for  fmall  birds  is  far  from  being  lo  prevalent 
in  England  as  it  is  in  Italy,  where  they  are  eaten  under  the 
name  of  “ beccaficos.”  However,  the  luxury  of  the  modem 
Italians  will  appear  to  be  parfimony,  when  compared  with 
the  extravagance  of  their  predeceffors  the  Romans.  (Sec 
Clodius  oEsop.)  The  higheft  price  given  for  finging  birds 
in  London,  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  is  about  five  guineas  ; 
this  fum  having  been  paid  for  a chaffinch,  that  had  a parti- 
cular and  uncommon  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to 
train  others,  and  five  pounds  ten  fhillings  have  been  given  for 
a call-bird  linnet. 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  when  the  titlarks  are  caught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
40  are  taken  without  one  female ; the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
the  wheatear,  and  probably  with  refpedt  to  other  birds : and 
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this  circumftance  confirms  the  obfervation  of  Linnaeus,  that 
the  mile  chaffinches  fly  by  themfelves,  and  the  flight  pre- 
cedes the  females  ; and  the  fad!  extends  to  other  birds.  Such 
birds  as  breed  twice  a year  have  generally  in  their  firft  brood 
a majority  of  male3,  and  in  their  fecona  of  females. 

As  the  bull-finch,  though  it  is  not  properly  either  a finging 
bird,  or  a bird  of  flight,  its  range  being  merely  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  fetches  a good  price  on  account  of  its  learning  to 
whittle  tunes,  and  as  it  fometimes  flies  over  the  fields  where 
the  bird-catchers  lay  their  nets,  they  have  often  a call-b-ird  to 
enfnare  it,  though  mot!  of  them  can  imitate  the  call  with 
their  mouths.  It  is  a peculiarity  with  regard  to  this  bird, 
that  the  female  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a call-birds  as  well  as 
the  male,  which  is  not  to  be  experienced  in  any  other  bird 
taken  by  the  London  bird-catcher.  The  nightingale,  though 
diilinguifhed  as  a fisging-bird,  moves  only  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights  of  other  birds 
in  Ottober  and  March  ; and  therefore  it  is  not  claffed  by 
the  bird-catchers  among  the  birds  of  flight.  The  perfnns 
who  catch  thefe  birds,  make  ufe  of  fmail  trap-nets,  with- 
out call-birds,  and  are  confidered  inferior  in  dignity  to  other 
bird-catchers,  who  will  not  rank  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
the  nightingale  is  expected  by  the  trappers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  the  firft  week  in  April ; at  firit,  none 
but  cocks  are  taken,  but  in  a few  days  the  hens  make  their 
appearance,  generally  by  themfdves,  though  fometimes  a 
few  males  come  along^  with  them.  They  are  caught  in  a 
net-trap,  the  bottom  of  which  is  furrounded  with  an  iron- 
ring ; and  the  net  itfeif  is  foinewhat  larger  than  a cabbage- 
net.  When  the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they  ftrew  fome 
frelh  mould  under  the  place,  and  bait  the  trap  with  a meal- 
worm from  the  baker’s  fhop.  In  this  way  ten  or  twelve 
nightingales  have  been  caught  in  a day.  Pennant’s  Zool. 
vol.  ii.  Append. 

Birds  are  caught  in  traps  of  various  kinds ; and  frequently 
by  noofes  of  hairs.  In  this  way,  great  numbers  of  wheat- 
ears  are  annually  taken  on  the  various  downs  of  England. 
Small  holes  are  dug  by  the  fhepherds  in  the  ground,  in  each 
of  which  is  p'aced  a noofe.  Whenever  a cloud  obfcures  the 
fun,  thefe  t mid  birds  feek  for  fheiter  under  a done,. or  creep 
into  any  holes  that  prefent  themfdves;  and  they  are  thus 
enfnarrd  by  the  noofes  which  fallen  around  their  necks. 
Woodcocks  and  fnipes  are  taken  likewife  by  nocfes  of  horfe- 
bair  placed  along  their  paths,  in  maiihes  and  moift  grounds. 
Wild  ducks  in  all  their  varieties  are  taken  in  vail  numbers 
every  winter  on  our  coalls  by  means  of  decoys.  (See 
Decoy.)  G roufe  and  partridges  are  taken  by  means  of 
nets,  either  at  night  when  reiting  on  the  ground,  by  cbferv- 
ing  wheie  they  alight,  and  when  fetted,  drawing  a net  over 
that  part  of  the  field  ; or,  in  the  day,  a very  Heady  dog  is 
ufed  to  point  at  them.  The  attention  of  the  birds  being 
thus  fixed,  two  perfons,  drawing  the  two  extremities  of  a 
large  net,  pafs  it  over  them,  and  thus  fecure  a whole  pack 
of  groufe,  or  covey  of  partridges  at  once.  Pheafants  are 
fometunes  taken  by  night,  by  holding  flaming  fulphur  under 
the  trees  on  which  they  are  obferved  to  perch,  the  fuffocat- 
ing  effluvia  of  which  make  them  fall  fenfek-fs.  Mods. 
Pratty  informs  us,  that,  during  his  travels  in  North  America, 
he  took  great  numbers  of  the  paffenger- pigeon  in  a fimilar 
manner.  For  various  methods  of  taking  larks;  fee  Alau- 
da.  For  the  ufe  of  bird-lime  among  bird-catchers;  fee 
Bird-Lime. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  peculiar  modes  are  adopted 
for  enfnaring  and  taking  bird?,  fome  of  which,  wbilft  they 
are  hazardous  to  thofe  who  pra&ife  them,  excite  no  incon- 
fiderable  degree  of  furprife,  and  even  of  anxiety,  in  the  fpec- 
tators.  Thus,  in  the  Orkney  iflands,  where  the  birds  that 
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inhabit  the  rocks,  and  the  eggs  which  they  depofit  among 
the  cliffs,  fupply  the  principal  food  of  many  among  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  the  intrepid  and  adventurous  fowlers 
climb  rocky  precipices  more  than  fifty  fathoms  above  the 
fea,  and  pafs  from  one  fheif  or  ledge  to  another,  whofe 
breadth  is  barely  fufficient  for  refting  places  to  the  birds, 
which  depofit  their  eggs  upon  them.  In  this  hazardous 
employment,  the  adventurers  are  commonly  lowered  from 
above  by  means  of  a rope,  formed  often  of  brittle  materials, 
and  held  by  a fingle  afiiftant.  Fattened  to  this  rope,  the 
intrepid  peafant  defcends,  and  fearches  all  the  cavities  for 
eggs,  fpringing  from  one  projecting  ledge  to  another,  by 
the  help  of  a pole,  whilft  the  affiftant,  upon  receiving  the 
neceffary  fignals,  fhifts  the  rope  from  one  part  of  the  rocky 
precipice  to  another.  If  the  weight  of  the  fowler  and  of 
his  booty  fnould,  in  thefe  perilous  circumftances,  overpower 
his  affociate  above,  or  the  craggy  rock  cut  the  rope,  inevi- 
table deftrudlion  mufl  await  the  adventurer  ; for  he  will 
either  be  dafhed  again!!  the  projecting  rock,  or  drowned  in 
the  fubjacent  lea.  But  the  molt  fmgular  fpecies  of  bird- 
catching  is  in  the  holm  of  Nofs,  which  is  a huge  rock 
fevered  from  the  ifle  of  Nofs  by  fome  unknown  convulfion, 
and  diftant  from  it  about  16  fathoms.  The  oppofite  cliffs 
are  feparated  by  the  raging  fea.  The  adventurer,  having 
reached  the  rock  in  a boat,  and  afcended  to  the  top  of  it, 
fattens  feveral  flakes  in  the  fhallow  foil  that  is  found  on  the 
furface  of  the  rock  ; and  fimilar  flakes  are  alfo  attached  to 
the  edge  of  the  correfponding  and  oppofite  cliff.  A rope 
is  then  fixed  to  the  (takes  on  both  (ides,  upon  which  a 
machine,  called  a cradle,  is  contrived  to  Aide  ; and  by  the 
help  of  a fmail  parallel  cord  faffened  in  like  manner,  the 
daring  adventurer  wafts  himfclf  over,  and  returns  with  his 
booty. 

In  the  Feroe  iflands  the  method  of  bird-catching  is  more 
extraordinary  and  hazardous  than  any  which  has  already 
been  recited.  The  cliffs,  to  which  the  fowlers  recur,  are 
in  many  cafes  200  fathoms  high  ; and  they  are  traverfed 
both  from  above  and  below.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fowlers 
provide  themfelves  with  a rope  80  or  100  fathoms  long; 
and  the  adventurer  fallens  one  end  about  his  wait!  and  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  having  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
protedlion  of  the  Almighty,  he  is  lowered  down  by  fix 
affociates,  who  place  a piece  of  wood  in  the  margin  of  the 
rock,  that  the  rope  may  be  preferved  from  being  fretted 
and  broken  by  its  (harp  edge.  To  his  body  is  fattened  a 
fmail  line,  which  ferves  for  enabling  him  to  give  the  necef- 
fary fignals,  when  he  wifhes  to  be  raifed  or  lowered,  or 
fhifted  from  one  place  to  another.  In  changing  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  is  expofed  to  the  hazard  of  injury  from  loofened 
and  falling  (tones,  which,  falling  on  the  head,  muff  inevi- 
tably deftroy  him,  if  he  were  not  in  fome  degree  protected, 
by  a ftrong  thick  cap.  The  fowlers,  by  their  aftonifhing 
dexterity,  contrive  to  place  their  feet  again!!  the  front  of 
the  precipice,  and  to  dart  themfelves  fome  fathoms  from  it, 
for  the  purpofe  of  furveying  the  rootting  places  of  the 
birds,  and  projecting  themfelves  into  the  deep  recedes, 
where  they  lodge.  There  the  fowler  alights  ; and  difen- 
gaging  himfelf  from  the  rope,  which  he  fixes  to  a ftone, 
colledts  the  booty  at  his  lcifure,  attaches  it.  to  his  girdle, 
and  when  this  is  done,  refumes  his  fufpended  pofture.  Fie 
will  alfo,  when  occafions  require  it,  fpring  from  the  rock, 
and  in  this  attitude,  by  means  of  a fowling  net,  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a ffaff,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are  flying  to 
and  from  their  retreats.  When  this  hazardous  operation  is 
finifhed,  he  gives  a fignal  to  his  companions  above,  who  pull 
him  up,  and  divide  the  booty.  The  feathers  are  preferved 
for  exportation;  the  flefh  is  partly  eaten  frefh,  and  the 
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greater  part  is  dried  for  winter’s  proviAotl.  In  fowling 
from  below,  the  party  have  recourfe  to  a boat,  and  when 
they  have  arrived  at  the  bafe  of  the  precipice,  one  of  the 
inoft  intrepid  of  them  faftens  a rope  about  his  waift,  and 
being  farniflied  with  a long  pole,  with  an  iron  hook  at  one 
end,  either  climbs,  or  is  thrall  up  by  his  companions,  who 
place  a pole  under  him,  to  the  next  footing  fpot  within  his 
reach.  By  means  of  the  rope  he  hoifts  up  one  of  the  beat’s 
crew  ; and  the  reft  are  drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner,  each 
of  them  being  furnilhed  with  his  rope  and  fowling-ftaff. 
They  then  purfue  their  journey  upwards  till  they  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds  ; and  they  wander  about  the  cliff  in 
fearch  of  them.  They  next  aft  in  pairs ; one  faftens  him- 
felf  to  the  end  of  his  affociate’s  rope,  and,  in  places  where 
birds  have  nettled  beneath  his  footing,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  lowered  down,  depending  for  fafety  on  the  ftrength  of 
his  companion,  by  whom  he  is  again  hauled  up  ; but  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  the  perfon  above  is  overpowered 
by  the  weight,  and  in  this  cafe,  both  inevitably  perifh . The 
fowl  is  flung  into  the  boat,  which  attends  their  operations, 
for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  booty.  The  fowlei'3  often 
pafs  feven  or  eight  days  in  this  perilous  occupation,  and 
lodge  in  the  crannies  which  they  find  ia  various  parts  of  the 
precipice. 

In  fome  remote  parts  of  Rufiia  there  is  praftifed  a Angu- 
lar invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of  gelinottes  or 
grous.  They  choofe  the  moft  open  places  in  the  birch 
woods ; and  there  they  p’ant  long  forks  in  the  earth  oppo- 
fite  the  larger  trees.  On  thefe  forks  is  laid  a horizontal 
flick,  gallows-wife,  to  which  are  tied  fmall  bundles  cf  ears 
of  corn.-  At  a fmall  diftance  from  this  part  of  the  contriv- 
ance, is  a kind  of  large  funnel,  or  inverted  cone,  made 
with  long  birch  twigs,  thin  and  flexible,  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  which  are  ftuck  in  the  earth,  very  near  to  one 
another;  but  by  fpreading  towards  the  top,  forms  there  an 
opening  of  above  a yard  in  diameter.  In  this  opening  is 
placed  a wheel  made  of  two  circles  that  interfeft  each  other, 
and  are  furrounded  with  draw  and  ears  of  corn.  This 
wheel  turns  on  an  axis  fattened  to  the  Aclcs  of  the  funnel  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  the  flicks 
of  the  cone,  and  the  circles,  to  admit  of  the  wheel’s  turning 
freely  about.  Tne  birds  firft  perch  upon  the  tranfverfe 
flick  near  the  tree  ; and  when  they  have  a mind  to  fall  upon 
the  corn  tied  to  the  wheel,  they  muft  neceffarily  (land  upon 
One  of  the  projecting  parts  of  the  circles  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed.  At  that  inftant  the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gelinotte 
falls,  head  foremoft,  to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  which  is  there 
fo. contracted  that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  fometimes  find 
the  machine  half  full  of  gelinottes. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  of  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  purfu.-d  as  a diveriion  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava,  in  the 
Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 
The  people  “ affunble  in  parties;  and  if  any  flranger 
chances  to  ft.ray  to  their  rendezvous,  give  him  a moft  cordial 
welcome.'  I am  not  in  the  ieaft  furprifed  (fays  Mr.  Swin- 
burne), at  their  paffionate  fondntfs  for  this  (port,  as  I found 
it  extremely  bewitching,  keeping  the  attention  conflantly 
alive,  and  the  fprings  of  the  mind  pleafingly  agitated  by 
expedlation  ; the  fit  nations  where  the  toils  are  fpread  are 
incomparably  beautiful,  the  air  is  pure  and  balfamic,  and 
every  thing  around  breathes  health  and  fatisfa&ion.  When 
the  periodical  flights  of  -flock-doves  return  from  the  north- 
ern and  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  to  gain  warmer  regions 
for  their  winter  abode,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the  mountain, 
and  fpreads  his  nets  acrofs  the  intermediate  hollows,  the 
paffes  through  which  the  birds  dire £1  their  courfe,  to  avoid 


unneceffary  elevation  in  their  flight.  Thefe  nets  are  hung 
upon  a row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  purpofe.  The 
branches  being  very  thick  and  clofe  at  top,  and  the  bore 
lofty  ar.d  bare,  a great  opening  is  left  below  for  the  toils, 
which  reach  to  the  ground  ; and,  by  means  of  pulleys,  fail 
in  a heap  with  the  liaft  effort.  Sometimes  they  are  ex- 
tended upon  poles  that  exceed  the  height  cf  the  trees.  At 
a fmall  diftance  is  a lofty  circular  turret,  like  a column  with 
a little  capital  or  cap,  upon  which  a man  is  ftationtd  to  watch, 
the  approach  of  the  game.  As  he  commands  a free  view  over 
all  the  country,  and  praftice  has  made  his  fight  as  acute  as 
that  of  the  lynx,  he  deferies  the  birds  at  a wonderful  diftance. 
The  doves  advance  with  great  velocity  ; but  the  alert  watch- 
man  is  prepared  for  them;  and  juft  as  they  approach  his 
poll,  hurls  a ftone  aLiove  them  with  a flmg  : upon  this  the 
whole  flock,  whofe  fears  have  birds  of  prey  for  their  great 
objeCt,  fuppofing  the  ftone  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  kind 
ready  to  pounce  them,  dart  down  Ike  lightning  to  avoid 
the  blow  by  pafiing  under  the  trees  ; but  there  they  rufti 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  by  dafhing  againft  the  net,  which 
inftantly  drops,  and  fo  entangles  them  that  not  one  of  them 
can  efcape  the  aftive  hands  of  the  fowler.  Thefe  birds  are 
fometimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall,  and  are  accounted 
fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  {lingers  manage, 
their  weapon  is  very  remarkable  ; they  throw  the  ftone  to 
a great  height  without  any  violent  effort,  and  even  without 
whirling  the  fling  round  before  they  difeharge  the  pellet. 
In  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  where  the  fame  diverfion  i3 
followed,  the  watchmen  ufe  a bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with 
the  feathers  of  a hawk.” 

The  following  Ample  but  ingenious  method  of  catching 
aquatic  birds  is  ufed  in  Mexico  by  the  natives.  The  lakes 
of  the  Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the  kingdom,  are 
frequented  by  a prodigious  multitude  of  ducks,  geefe,  and 
other  water-biids.  The  Mexicans  leave  fome  empty  gourds 
to  float  upon  the  water,  where  thofe  birds  refort,  that  they 
may  be  accuftomfed  to  fee  and  approach  thenr  without  fear. 
The  bird-catcher  goes  into  the  water  fo  deep  as  to  hide  his 
body,  and  covers  his  head  with  a gourd  ; the  ducks  come  to 
peck  at  it  ; and  then  he  pulls  them  by  the  feet  under  water, 
and  in  this  manner  tenures  as  many  as  he  pleafes. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  “ Embaffy  to  China,”  (vol.  ii. 
p.  400.)  informs  us,  that  water-fowl  are  taken  upon  the 
Wee-Ckaung  hoo  lake  in  that  country  by  a fimilar  device. 
Empty  j '.rs  or  gourds  are  fuffered  to  float  about  upon  the 
water,  that  fuch  objeds  may  become  familiar  to  the  birds. 
The  filherman  then  wades  into  the  lake  with  one  of  thofe 
empty  veffels  upon  his  head,  and  walks  gently  towards  a 
bird;  and  lifting  up  his  arm,  draws  it  down  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  without  any  diiturbanee  or  giving  alarm 
to  the  reft,  feveral  of  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner, 
until. he  Ails  the  bag  which  he  had  brought  to  hold  his 
prey'.  This  contrivance  is  not  fo  Angular  as  it  is  that  the 
fame  device  fliould  have  occurred  in  the  Neve  Continent,  as 
Ulloa  a flirts,  to  the  natives  of  Carthagena,  upon  the  lake 
Cienega  de  Teilaa. 

BrRDs,  Ji/hing  with,  is  a Angular  mode  of  Afhing  pra&ifed 
in  fome  of  the  lakes  of  China,  and  particularly  deferibed  in 
the  account  of  the  late  embafiy.  Upon  a Uke  near  the 
imperial  canal  were  obferved  thoufands  of  fmall  boats  and 
rafts,  conftrufted  for  this  Angular  kmd  of  Afhing.  On  each 
boat  or  raft  were  ten  or  twelve  birds,  which,  at  a Agnal 
from  the  owner,  plunged  into  the  water  ; and  it  was  afto- 
nilhing  to  obferve  the  enormous  Aze  of  the  Afh  with  which 
they  returned,  grafped  within  their  bills.  Thefe  birds  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  well  trained,  that  it  did  not  require  either 
ring  or  cord  about  tfieir  throats,  to  prevent  their  iwaliowiug: 
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any  portion  of  their  prey,  except  what  the  matter  was 
plcafed  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The 
boat  ufed  hy  thrfe  fifhermen  is  of  a remarkable  light  make  : 
and  is  often  carried  to  the  lake,  together  with  the  filhiag 
birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to  be  fupported  by  it. 
The  bird  trained  for  this  purpofe  is  a fpecies  of  pelican, 
deferihed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  from  a fpecimen  fubmitted  to  his 
infpedtion,  as  “ the  brown  pelican  or  corvorant,  with  white 
throat,  the  body  whitifh  beneath  and  ipotted  with  brown,  the 
tail  rounded,  the  i rides  blue,  the  bill  yellow.”  Staunton’s 
embiffy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.388. 

BiRD-/i«ie,  a vifeid  fnbftance,  prepared  various  ways,  and 
from  various  materials,  for  the  catching  of  birds,  mjee,  and 
Other  vermin. 

The  bird  lime  ordinarily  ufed  among  us  is  made  from 
holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours.  When  the  green 
coat  is  feparated  from  the  other,  it  is  covered  up  a fortnight 
in  a moift  place,  then  pounded  into  a rough  pafte,  fo  that 
no  fibres  of  the  wood  be  left,  and  w a. filed  in  a running  ferearn 
till  no  motes  appear,  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days, 
Jki named  as  often  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for  uie. 
To  ufe  it,  a third  part  of  nut  oil,  or  any  thin  greafe,  is 
incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  mifletoe  affords  a juice  even  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
holly  ; and  if  a young  (hoot  of  the  common  elder  be  cut 
through,  a ftringy  juice  will  draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow 
the  knife  like  bird-lime,  or  the  juice  of  holly.  It  feems 
in  this  tree  to  be  lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in  certain 
veins  juft  within  the  circle  of  the  wood.  The  roots  of  all 
the  hyacinths  aifo  afford  a tough  and  ftringy  juice  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  fo  do  the  afphodel,  the  narciffus,  and  the 
black  bryony  root,  in  a furprifing  quantity. 

The  bird-lime  brought  from  Damafcus  is  fuppofed  to  be 
made  of  iebeftins,  their  kernels  being  frequently  found  in  it: 
but  this  does  not  endure  either  froft  or  wet.  That  brought 
from  Spain  is  of  an  ill  fmell : that  of  the  Italians  is  made  of 
the  berries  of  mifletoe,  heated,  mixed  with  oil,  as  before  ; 
to  make  it  bear  the  water,  they  add  turpentine.  It  is  faid, 
the  bark  of  our  viburnum  or  wayfaring  (lirub  makes  bird-lime 
as  good  as  the  belt. 

B’.rd-lime  is  a fubftance  very  apt  to  be  congealed,  and 
rendered  unferviceable  by  frofts ; to  prevent  which  it  is  pro- 
per, at  the  cold  feafons,  to  incorporate  fome  petroleum  with 
it,  before  it  is  ufed.  The  method  of  ufing  it  is  to  make  it 
hot,  and  dip  the  ends  of  a bundle  of  rods  in  it  ; then  to 
turn  them  about  and  play  them  together,  till  a fufficknt 
quantity  is  extended  over  them  all.  If  firings  or  cords  are 
to  be  limed,  they  are  to  be  dipped  into  the  bird-lime,  while 
very  hot.  The  cords  may  be  put  :n  cold,  but  the  rods 
(hould  be  warmed  a little.  Straws  are  to  be  limed  while 
the  matter  is  very  hot:  a large  bundle  of  them  (hould  be 
put  in  at  once,  and  worked  about  in  it,  till  they  are  well 
hefmeared.  When  thus  prepared,  they  (hould  be  preferved 
in  a leather  bag  till  they  are  ufed.  When  the  twigs  or 
cords  are  to  be  put  in  places  fubjeft  to  wet,  the  common 
bird-lime  is  apt  to  have  its  force  foon  taken  away  : it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  a particular  fort, 
■which,  from  its  property  of  bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called 
water-birdlime;  and  is  prepared  thus:  Take  a pound  of 

ftrong  and  good  bird-lime,  wa(h  it  thoroughly  in  fpring- 
water,  till  the  hardnefs  is  entirely  removed;  and  then  beat 
it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  feparated  from  it  ; then  dry 
it  well,  and  put  it  into  ail  earthen  pot ; add  to  it  as  much 
capon’s  greafe  as  will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  itrong  vinegar,  one  fpooriful  of  oil,  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome 
minutes  over  a moderate  fire,  dining  it  all  the  time.  Then 


take  it  off ; and  when  there  Is  occafion  to  nfe  it,  warm  it, 
and  cover  the  flicks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  left  fort  of 
bii'd-hiTie  for  fnipes,  and  other  birds  that  love  wet  places. 

In  order  to  ufe  the  common  bird-lime,  cut  down  the  main 
branch  or  bough  of  any  bufhy  tree,  whefe  twigs  are  thick, 
ftraight,  long,  and  fmooth,  and  have  neither  knots  nor 
prickles.  The  willow  and  the  birch  trees  will  bed  anfwer 
the  purpofe.  Trim  off  all  the  fuperfluous  (hoots  ; and  when 
the  twigs  are  made  neat  and  clean,  let  them  be  well  covered 
with  the  bird-lime,  within  four  inches  of  the  bottom,  but 
without  touching  the  main  bough  from  which  they  proceed. 
Some  art  is  neceffary  to  lay  on  the  bird  lime  properly  ; fo 
that  it  be  neither  too  thick,  which  would  give  the  birds  a 
diftafte,  and  prevent  their  approaching  it ; nor  too  thin, 
fo  that  it  i would  not  hold  them  when  they  touch  it.  Hav- 
ing prepared  the  bufh,  let  it  be  placed  in  fome  dead  hedge, 
or  among  growing  bullies,  near  the  outfidrts  of  a town,  a 
farmer’s  yard,  or  fuch  fituation,  if  it  be  in  the  fpring,  when 
the  birds  refort  to  fuch  places.  If  it  be  ufed  in  dimmer,  let 
the  bufh  be  fixed  in  the  midft  of  a quick-fet  hedge,  or  in 
groves,  bodies,  or  white-thorn  trees,  near  fields  of  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  and  the  like ; and  in  the  winter,  near  (lacks  of 
corn,  hovels,  barns,  kind  fuch  places.  When  the  lime-bufh 
is  thus  planted,  the  fportfmau  mull  ftaud  as  near  it  as  he 
can,  without  being  discovered,  and  contrive  to  make  fuch 
forts  of  notes  as  the  birds  do  when  they  call  to  one  another. 
Bird-calls  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe ; but  the  molt  ex- 
pert method  is  to  imitate  with  the  voice  the  notes  of  call  of 
the  feveral  birds.  When  a Angle  bird  is  thus  enticed  to  the 
bufh,  and  fattened  to  it,  the  fportfman  is  to  wait  till,  by 
ftruggling  to  releafe  itfdf,  it  becomes  more  fecurely  at- 
tached, and  by  its  -fluttering  it  has  brought  other  birds  to 
the  bufh  ; fo  that  in  this  way  feveral  may  be  caught  at  once. 
The  time  of  the  day  for  this  (port  is  from  fun- rife  to  10 
o’clock,  and  from  one  till  fun-fet.  Another  mode  of  biing- 
ing  the  birds  together  is  by  a dale  ; fuch  as,  a bat  fattened 
in  fight  at  a diftance,  or  an  owl,  which  is  followed  by  feveral 
fmall  birds,  which,  alighting  on  the  lime-biifh,  will  be  en- 
tangled. The  (kin  of  an  owl  fluffed,  or  even  the  image  of 
an  owl  carved  on  wood  and  painted  in  its  natural  colours, 
has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

M.  Barrera,  phylician  at  Perpignan,  difeovered  an  animal 
bird-lime,  prepared  of  the  boils  of  a fort  of  caterpillars,  by 
patrifying  them  in  the  earth,  deeping  them  in  water,  and 
then  pounding  and  mixing  them  with  olive  oil.  Fontenel. 
Hitt.  Acad.  Scienc.  1720,  p.  12. 

Birds,  migration  of.  See  Migration. 

Birds’  vcjls,  in  Cookery , the  nefts  of  a fmall  Indian  fwal- 
low,  very  delicately  tatted,  and  frequently  mixpd  among 
foups.  Mr.  Marfden,  in  his  account  of  Sumatra,  fir  George 
Staunton  in  his  embaffy  to  China,  and  many  other  travellers 
of  more  ancient  and  modern  date,  have  recited  feveral  par- 
ticulars concerning  thefe  edible  nefts.  But  we  have  a more 
minute  and  ample  defeription  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
birds  by  which  they  are  formed,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
“ Tranfadlions  of  the  Batavian  Society  in  the  Ifland  of 
Java,  for  promoting  the  arts  and  fciences.”  The  birds  that 
conftrufl:  them  are  of  a biacki(h  grey  colour,  fomewhat  in- 
clining to  green,  but  gradually  changing  on  the  back  to  the 
tail,  and  on  the  belly  into  a moufe  colour.  The  length  of 
the  bird,  from  the  bill  to  the  tail,  is  about  inches ; and 
its  height,  from  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  nvddle  toe, 
inches.  The  dillance  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that 
of  the  other,  when  extended,  is  10J  inches;  the  larged 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  about  4 inches  in  length.  The 
head  is  flat;  but,  on  account  of  thethicknefs  of  the  feathers, 
appears  round,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
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Jreft  of  the  body.  The  bill  is  broad,  terminating  in  a (harp 
extremity,  and  incurvated  like  an  awl.  Its  width  is  in- 
creafed  by  a naked  piece  of  ikin,  refembLing  parchment, 
which,  when  the  bill  is  fliut,  is  folded  together  ; but  when 
open,  is  confidcrably  extended,  and  enables  the  bird,  while 
on  wing,  to  catch  with  greater  eafe  the  infedls  that  ferve  it 
for  food.  The  eyes  are  black  and  large  ; the  tongue  is 
fliaped  like  an  arrow,  and  not  forked  ; the  ears  are  flat, 
round,  naked  fpots,  with  fmall  oblong  openings,  and  are 
wholly  concealed  under  the  feathers  of  the  head  ; the  neck 
is  very  fhort,  as  w 11  as  the  legs  and  bones  of  the  wings  ; 
the  thighs  are  wholly  covered  with  feathers  ; and  the  very 
tender  lower  parts  of  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  are  covered 
with  a flein  like  black  parchment.  Each  foot  has  four  toes ; 
three  before,  and  one  turned  backwards.  The  toes  are  fe- 
parate  to  their  roots  ; and  the  middle  one,  together  with  the 
•claw,  is  as  loilg  as  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Each  toe  is 
furnilhed  with  a black,  flrarp,  crooked  claw,  conliderably 
long,  by  which  the  bird  can  eafily  attach  itfelf  to  crags  of 
rocks.  The  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  together  with  the 
neck  and  head  : when  extended  it  has  the  form  of  a wedge, 
and  confifts  of  ten  large  feather*  ; the  four  flrft  of  which  on 
each  tide  are  long,  and,  when  the  tail  is  clofed,  extend  al- 
moft  an  inch  beyond  the  reft.  The  other  feathers  decreafe 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  are  equal  to  about  the 
length  of  the  body.  The  whole  bird  is  very  light  and  ten- 
der ; ten  of  them  together  weighed  little  more  than  2 ~ 
ounces.  The  Javanefe  call  it  “lawit;”  but  thofe  who  live 
.in  the  mountains,  “ berongdagae,”  or  “waled:”  voerong, 
in  the  Malay  language,  lignifying  in  general  a bird. 

There  are  two  places  in  particular,  near  Batavia,  where 
thefe  birds  are  found  in  great  numbers.  The  firft,  Ca- 
lappa  Nongal,  lies  about  10  miles  fouth  of  the  city  ; and 
the  other,  Sampia,  is  fomewhat  more  diftant  to  the  fouth- 
weft  : but  both  are  in  that  range  of  high  land  extending 
towards  the  fea,  and  apparently  different  from  the  large 
ridge  that  extends  over  the  whole  ifland.  Befides  thefe 
there  are  alfo  other  places  in  the  fame  diftrift,  or  at  a greater 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  which  either  produce  a few,  or  are 
carefully  concealed  by  the  Javanefe,  to  whom  they  are 
known.  The  two  bird  mountains  above-mentioned,  called 
by  the  Javanefe  (goa)  caverns,  are  infulated  rocks,  hollow 
within,  and  pierced  with  numerous  openings  of  different 
fizes;  but  fome  fo  fmall,  that  they  fee  nr  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  fecurity  of  thefe  little  animals.  On  the 
outfide,  thefe  rocks  are  covered  with  various  kinds  of  tall 
trees  ; and  within,  they  confift  of  grey  calcareous  ftone  and 
white  marble.  To  the  fides  of  theie  caverns  the  birds  affix 
their  fmall  nefts  in  horizontal  rows,  and  fo  clofe  as  almoft 
to  adhere  together.  They  are  conftrudled  at  different 
heights,  from  50  to  300  feet ; and  no  cavity  that  is  dry  and 
■clean  is  left  unoccupied  ; but  if  the  fides  of  the  caverns  be 
in  the  leaft  wet  or  moift,  the  birds  defert  them.  At  day- 
break thefe  birds  fly  abroad  from  their  holes,  with  a loud 
flutteiing  noife  ; and  in  dry  weather  rife  inftantaneoufly  to 
inch  a height  in  the  atmofphere,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeking 
their  food  in  diftant  parts,  that  they  are  foon  out  of  fight. 
In  the  rainy  feafon  they  never  wander  far  from  their  holes, 
particularly  in  Java,  where  fome  rocks  are  fituated  near  the 
ihore.  About  4 in  the  afternoon  they  return,  and  confine 
themfelves  fo  clofely  to  their  retired  habitations,  that  none 
of  them  are  feen  to  fly  either  out  or  in,  except  thofe  that 
rue  hatching.  They  feed  upon  all  forts  of  infedts  that  hover 
over  the  ftagnaled  water  ; and  thefe,  by  the  eafy  extenfion 
of  their  bills,  they  readily  catch.  Their  moft  deftrudtive 
enemy  is  a kind  of  hawk,  which  feizes  many  of  them  as  they 
iffue  from  their  holes,  and  which  the  f^ople  frighten  away 
bv  fiiooting  at  them.  Their  nefts  are  prepared,  fays  this 
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writer,  from  the  ftrongeft  remains  of  the  food  which  they 
ufe,  and  not  of  the  feum  of  the  fea,  or  01  fea-plants,  as 
fome  have  afferted.  On  this  fubjeft,  however,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  Kasmpfer  fays,  that  the  fubftance 
with  which  they  form  their  nefts  is  the  mollufca  or  fea- 
worm  ; according  to  Le  Poivre,  fifh-fpawn  ; according  to 
Dalrymple,  lea-weeds;  and  according  to  Lmnreus,  the  ani- 
mal fubftance  often  found  on  the  fea-beach,  and  called  by 
fifhermen  blubbers  or  jellies.  I11  proof  of  his  opinion,  this 
author  fuggefts,  that  it  is  known  from  experience,  that 
thofe  birds,  which  build  their  nefts  in  the  two  rocks  before- 
mentioned,  have  never  been  found  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  could 
not  poffibly  fly  thither  and  return  again  in  fo  few  hours,  on 
account  of  the  high  intervening  mountains,  and  the  ftormy 
winds  that  often  prevail  among  them.  The  great  difference 
in  the  colour  and  value  of  thefe  nefts  proves,  that  their 
goodnefs  depends  merely  on  the  fuperabundance  and  quality 
of  the  infedfs  on  which  they  feed,  and  perhaps  on  the  greater 
orlefs  folitude  of  the  place  where  they  feek  nourilhment. 
Thofe  found  in  the  territory  of  Calappa  Nongal  and  Goa- 
gadja  are  exceedingly  grey,  and  worth  one  third  lefs  than 
thole  produced  in  the  territory  of  Sampia  ; and  thefe  latter 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  an  excellent  fort  which  is  every 
year  imported  from  Teruate  and  Paffier,  or  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  furrounding  iflands,  particularly  to  the  eaft  of 
Borneo.  Thefe  birds  occupy  two  months  in  preparing  their 
nefts  : they  then  lay  their  eggs  (two  in  number),  on  which 
they  fit  for  15  or  16  days.  As  foon  as  the  young  are 
fledged,  people  begin  to  collect  the  nefts,  which  is  regularly 
done  every  four  months  ; and  this  forms  the  harveft  of  thofe 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  rocks.  The  bufmefs  of  tak- 
ing down  the  nefts  is  performed  by  perfons  accuftomed  from 
their  youth  to  climb  thefe  rocks.  For  this  purpofe  they 
conftrudt  ladders  of  reeds  and  bamboos,  by  which  they 
afeend  to  the  holes;  or,  if  the  caverns  are  too  deep,  they  em- 
ploy Ihip-ropes.  When  they  have  defeended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  caverns,  they  place  bamboos  with  notches  in  them 
againft  the  fides,  if  thefe  be  fufficient,  in  order  to  get  up  to 
the  nefts  ; but  if  they  cannot  thus  reach  them,  they  afeend 
the  ladders,  and  pull  down  the  nefts  with  poles  of  bamboo 
made  for  that  purpofe.  There  are  alfo  certain  holes  to 
which  people  can  afeend  by  means  of  fteps  made  of  bam- 
boos ; but  thefe  are  very  few.  This  employment  is  very 
dangerous  : many  lofe  their  lives  in  purfuing  it,  and  more 
particularly  thofe  who  attempt  to  rob  thefe  caverns  at  im- 
proper feafons;  for  guarding  againft  whofe  depredations, 
there  are  fmall  watch-houl'es  conftrufted  in  their  vicinity. 
The  mountaineers  who  engage  in  this  occupation,  never  un- 
dertake their  labour  till  they  have  flaughtered  or  facrificeda 
buffalo  ; which  cuftom  is  continually  obfervedby  the  Java- 
nefe, at  the  commencement  of  any  extraordinary  enterprize. 
Ou  inch  occafions  they  mutter  over  a few  prayers,  anoint 
themfelves  with  aromatic  oil,  and  fumigate  the  holes  with 
odoriferous  fubftances.  At  the  chief  of  thefe  caverns,  in 
the  ifland  of  Java,  a particular  protecting  female  deity  is 
wOrfhipped,  under  the  name  of  “ Raton  Laut  Ridul,”  or 
Princel's  of  the  South  Sea.  She  is  provided  with  a fmall 
hut,  and  a covered  fleeping  place,  together  with  various 
elegant  articles  of  drefs,  whicli  no  one  but  a pvinceis  mult 
approach.  On  every  Friday,  when  the  nefts  are  taken  down, 
incenfe  is  continually  burnt  ; and  the  body  and  clothes  of 
every  one  who  intends  to  afeend  the  rocks  muft  be  expofed 
to  it.  In  order  to  have  light  in  the  caverns,  they  ufe  torches 
made  of  the  reiinous  gum  of  a large  tree  called  “caret,” 
and  the  inner  bark  of  the  arek  tree. 

The  gathering  of  the  nefts  continues  no  longer  than  a 
month,  and  may  be  repeated  three  times  a year.  Some  fay 
it  may  be  done  a fourth  time;  but  the  molt  experienced  fay, 
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that  a neft,  as  long  as  it  remains  entire,  is  continually  en- 
larged or  made  thicker,  until  it  is  entirely  deferted  by  the 
bird,  when  it  has  become  dry  or  hairy  in  the  infide. 
When  the  nefts  have  been  collected,  they  require  Only  to  be 
dried  and  cleanfed,  and  then  they  are  packed  in  balkets  and 
fold  to  the  Chinefe.  Their  price  varies,  and  depends  on 
their  whitenefs  and  finenefs.  Some  of  them  have  a grey, 
and  others  a reddifh  appearance  : thofe  of  the  beft  fort  are 
exceedingly  fcarce.  They  are  fold  at  the  rate  of  from  800 
to  1400  rix-dollars  per  125  pounds.  This  high  price,  and 
the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Chinefe,  give  rife  to  much  dif- 
honefty  and  thieving,  efpecially  as  the  Chinefe  make  no 
fcruple  of  bribing  the  watchmen  with  money,  opium,  and 
clothes  ; nor  can  any  vigilance  prevent  this  fraud.  Calappa 
Nongal  and  Sampia  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company  ; but,  in  1778,  the  government  refolved  to 
fell  them  by  auftion  to  the  higheft  bidder,  and  received  for 
them  almoft  ico, 000  rix  dollars.  Beiides  tbefe,  there  are 
feveral  other  places  of  a like  kind,  though  lefs  important,  in 
the  fame  range  of  mountains  ; and  there  are  alfo  two  or 
three  in  the  high  land,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
and  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  are  carefully  concealed. 
Three  confiderable  bird-mountains,  Goa  Daher,  Cede,  and 
Nangafari,  are  fituated  in  the  government  of  Samarang,  in 
Java  ; and  thefe  are  wafhed  by  the  fea,  which  forms  its  way 
lo  deep  into  the  latter  that  filh  may  be  caught  in  it.  In 
thefe  places  the  nefts  are  of  an  excellent  quality  ; but  the 
fteepnefs  of  the  rocks,  and  the  violence  of  the  furf,  render 
it  very  dangerous  to  colleft  them  ; and,  therefore,  a fuf- 
pended  apparatus  of  bamboos  is  employed  for  this  purpofe. 
The  quantity  of  thefe  nefts,  collefted  annually  in  the  ifland 
of  Java,  amounts  to  2500  pounds  in  weight.  There  are 
alfo  bird  caverns  in  Bantam,  and  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  illanris,  in  the  ifland  of  Bor- 
neo, and  alfo  in  Cochin-China.  The  young  birds  are  eaten 
both  by  the  Javanefe  and  the  Europeans  in  India  ; but  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  them.  They  are  conlidered  as  very 
heating  : but  the  nefts,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  have 
been  boiled  to  a llimy  kind  of  foup,  expofed  in  the  night- 
time to  the  dew,  and  mixed  with  fugar,  are  very  cooling. 
The  Javanefe,  therefore,  ufe  them  in  violent  fevers  ; and 
they  are  faid  to  be  prefcribed  with  good  fuccefs  for  fore 
throats  and  hoarfenefs.  This  latter  life  of  them  has  pro- 
bably been  derived  from  the  Chinefe,  who  carry  on  a great 
trade  by  thefe  nefts,  and  eat  many  of  them  in  the  winter, 
becaufe  fore  throats  are  then  very  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  in  confequence  of  the  people  ac- 
cuftoming  themfelves  to  fit  very  much  over  the  lire.  But 
the  author  of  the  paper,  from  which  thefe  particulars  are 
extrafted,  was  not  able  to  difcover  this  nourifhing  and 
ftrengthening  quality  that  has  been  fo  much  extolled,  though 
he  ufed  a confiderable  number  of  thefe  nefts,  prepared  in 
various  ways,  in  order  to  convince  himfelf  of  the  fa£f.  He 
caufed  them  to  be  examined  by  able  chemifts  ; but  nothing 
more  could  be  obferved  than  that  the  folution  prefented  a 
weak  gum  with  a difagreeable  tafte,  which  perhaps  might 
be  of  Tome  ufe  in  flight  indifpofitions  of  thebreaft. 

Thefe  nefts  are,  therefore,  a mere  article  of  luxury  to 
adorn  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  Chinefe  are  remarkably 
fond  of  them.  After  being  foaked  and  well  cleanfed,  they 
put  them,  along  with  a fat  capon  or  a duck,  into  an  earthen 
pot  clofely  covered,  and  fuffer  them  to  boil  for  24  hours 
over  a flow  fire,  which  they  call  “timmen;”  and,  on  ac- 
count of  this  addition,  the  whole  diffi  acquires  a more  luf- 
cious  tafte.  The  trade  in  thefe  nefts  has  of  late  much  in- 
creafed.  The  high  and  advancing  price  of  them  in  China 
makes  Batavia  the  principal  mart  of  this  commodity,  which 
is  employed,  fince  the  company  have  furrendered  it,  very 


advantageoufly  by  the  inhabitants,  to  leffen  the  prejudicial 

exportation  of  fpecie. 

The  fpecies  of  i wallow  that  forms  thefe  nefts  is  not  to  be 
found  in  China.  Linnaeus  gives,  as  a diftinguifhing  mark 
of  the  hirundo  efculenta,  that  it  has  white  fpots  only  on  the 
feathers  of  the  tail.  But  the  fmall  birds  in  Java  that  con- 
ftruct  the  nefts,  have  fpots  neither  on  the  tail  nor  on  any 
other  place.  The  tail  feathers  are  entirely  of  one  colour, , 
blackiffi  grey  above,  and  a little  brighter  below.  Rumphius 
fays  of  his  capodes  marina,  that  the  feathers  of  the  tail  were 
fpotted,  and  that  the  breaft  alfo  was  Ipeckled  black  and . 
white.  Valentin,  in  his  description  of  the  fmall  fwallow 
which  conftrudts  edible  nefts,  mentions  neither  fpots  nor 
fpeckles  ; and  only  fays,  that  the  belly  was  undulated  black . 
and  white.  If  thefe  are  to  be  conlidered  as  effential  differ- 
ences, it  will  follow  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  thefe  f wal- 
lows : one  with  a fpecklea  breaft,  and  white  fpots  on  the - 
tail  feathers  ; and  the  other,  without  Ipots  or  fpeckles.  A 
third  kind  of  thefe  fwallows  would  be  thofe  called  “ mo.- 
mos,”  or  “ boerongitams.”  Thefe  alfo  prepare. their  nefts 
of  eatable  fubftances  ; but  on  account  ol  the  number  of 
fmall  feathers,  and  other  impurities  mixed  with  them,  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  ufed;  and  people,  therefore,  endeavour,  as 
much  as  poffible,  to  exterminate  them,  as  they  fpoil  the 
habitations  of  the  better  kinds.  They,  are  diftinguifhed  front . 
the  others  merely  by  being  larger,  and  having  their  legs 
down  to  the  feet  covered  with  fmall  feathers. 

Birds,  piSures  of, preparedly  means  of  their  own  feathers . 
For  this  purpofe,  procure  a thin  board  of  deal  or  wainfeot, 
well  feafoned,  that  it  may  not  warp.  O11  this  pafte  white 
paper,  and  let  it  dry:  then  get  any  bird  which  you  would 
wifh  to  reprefent,  and  draw  its  outline  on  the  paper,  in  t life 
defired  attitude,  and  in  its  natural  fize,  with  the  addition  of 
any  landfcape  or  back-ground,  &c.  which  you  may  think 
beft.  This  outline  fo  drawn  is  afterwards  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  feathers  from  the  bird,  placing  each  feather  in  that 
part  of  the  drawing  correfponding  to  the  part  of  the  bird 
from  which  it  was  taken.  To  do-this,  cover  the  outline  re- 
prefentation  with  feveral  coats  of  ftrong  gum-water,  allow- 
ing it  to  dry  between  each  coat,  till  it  is  of  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a {hilling.  When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  take 
the  feathers  off  from  the  bird,  beginning  at  the  tail  or  points 
of  the  wings,  and  work  upwards  towards  the  head.  Thefe 
feathers  mull  be  prepared  by  clipping  off  all  the  downy  part ; 
and  the  large  feathers  mult  have  the  infides  of  their  drafts 
pared  off,  fo  that  they  may  lie  flat.  In  laying  them  on, 
hold  them  by  a pair  of  fmall  pliers,  and,  moiftening  the 
gummed  ground  with  water,  place  each  feather  in  its  na- 
tural and  proper  fituation.  Keep  each  feather  down,  by 
placing  upon  it  a fmall  leaden  weight,  till  you  have  another 
ready  to  be  laid  on.  Care  muff  be  taken  not  to  let  the  gum 
pafs  through  the  feathers,  fo  as  to  fmear  them  or  to  adhere 
to  the  bottom  of  the  weight,  and  thus  pull  off  or  diforder 
the  pofition  of  the  feathers.  When  all  the  feathers  are  put 
on,  cut  a piece  of  round  paper,  and  colour  it  to  referable 
the  eye  of  the  bird,  and  then  ftick  it  in  its  proper  place;  but 
the  beft  fubftitutions  for  this  purpofe  are  fmall  eyes  made  of 
glafs.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  muft  be  drawn  and  coloured 
from  nature.  When  it  is  finifhed  and  adjufted  to  your 
mind,  lay  a ffieet  of  paper  upon  it,  and  upon  that  a heavy 
weight  to  prefs  it  down  ; and  after  it  has  remained  in  that 
pofition  till  it  is  quitedry,  it  maybe  preferved  in  a glafs-frame. 

Birds,  pref emotion  of.  Many  methods  have  been  ufed  by 
naturalifts  for  preferving  dead  birds  from  corruption,  in  their 
natural  form  and  colour.  Some  have  taken  off  the  fkin, 
with  all  the  feathers  upon  it,  from  the  body  and  thighs, 
leaving  the  tail,  legs  and  wings,  with  the  whole  neck  and 
the  bill,  and  filled  it  with  fome  foft  fluff,  fuch  as  hay, 

wool, 
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wool,  or  flax.  Mr.  Kuckahn  (ubi  infra),  and  Dr.  Lett- 
fom  (Naturalift’s  Companion,  p.  12,  &c.),  who  approve 
of  this  method  as  one  of  the  moil  compleat  and  leaft  trouble- 
fonae,  direCt,  that  after  opening-  the  bird  by  a longitudinal 
incifxon  from  the  bread  to  the  vent,  feparating  the  fiefhy 
parts  from  the  bones,  and  removing  the  entrails,  eyes,  brain, 
and  tongue,  the  cavities  and  the  infide  of  the  fltin  fhould  be 
fprinkled  with  the  powders  (as  below)  ; the  eyes  to  be  in- 
ferted,  for  which  purpofe  wax  may  be  ufed,  or  glafs-eyes  of 
any  fize.  or  colour  may  be  cheaply  procured  ; and  the  head 
to  be  Huffed  with  cotton  or  tow.  When  this  is  done,  a 
wire  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  down  the  throat,  through  one 
of  the  noflrils,  and  fixed  into  the  bread-bone.  Wires 
fhould  alio  be  introduced  through  the  feet  up  the  legs  and 
thighs,  and  inferted  into  tire  fame  bone  ; and  then  the 
body  fhould  be  filled  with  cotton  to  its  natural  fize,  and  the 
.{jcin  fewed  over  it.  The  attitude  fhould  alfo  be  regarded  ; 
for  in  whatever  pofition  the  fubjedl  is  placed  to  dry,  the 
fame  pofitiou  will  be  afterwards  retained.  The  powder 
which  he  recommends  is  compofed  of  ^ lb.  of  corrofive 
.fublimate,  i lb.  of  prepared  or  burnt  laltpetie,  ^ lb.  of 
burnt  alum,  lb.  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  lb.  of  camphor 
or  mufle,  i lb.  of  black  pepper,  and  i lb.  of  tobacco  ground 
coarfe.  The  whole  fhould  be  mixed  together,  and  kept  in 
a glafs  veffel  Hopped  clofe. 

This  method  is  particularly  deferibed  by  Mr.  Kuckahn, 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  p.  31 1,  &c.  When  the  above-men- 
tioned procefs  is  fini/hed  in  the  manner  which  he  has  mi- 
nutely detailed,  he  advifes  to  bake  the  birds  intended  for 
prefervation  in  an  oven  of  a due  degree  of  heat ; and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  baking  is  not  only  ufeful  in  fuch  prefervations, 
but  will  alfo  be  of  very  great  fervice  to  old  ones,  as  it  de- 
llroys  the  eggs  of  infedts.  And  it  fhould  be,  he  fays,  a 
conitaiit  practice  once  in  two  or  three  years  to  bake  them 
over  again,  and  to  frefh  wafh  the  cafes  with  a liquid  made 
by  difl'olving  one  pound  of  camphor  in  half  a gallon  of  fpirit 
of  turpentine. 

Others  have  put  them  into  veflels  full  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
flrong  brandy  ; againfl  which  it  has  been  objected  that 
fpirituous  liquors  change  the  colours  of  the  feathers  ; but 
M.  Reaumur  concludes  from  many  experiments,  that  this 
objection  is  groundlefs ; and  lie  has  given  feveral  minute 
directions  for  preferring  and  conveying  them  in  this  way. 
Others  again,  efpecially  in  countries  where  fpices  are  cheap, 
have  embalmed  dead  birds.  Reaumur  oblerves,  that  pow- 
dered alum  or  lime  will  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  Another 
method  which  has  been  fometimes  praCtifed,  is  that  of  dry- 
ing birds  for  prefervation  in  a heated  oven.  It  is  of  import- 
ance, however,  that  dried  birds  fhould  be  fecured  in  boxes 
or  barrels  fufficiently  clofed,  that  infects  may  not  flip  in 
during  the  voyage  or  journey  ; and  all  the  empty  fpaces 
left  in  the  barrel  fhould  be  filled  up  with  hemp,  flax,  cot- 
ton, See.  The  fame  ingenious  naturalift  informs  us,  that 
quadrupeds,  fifhes,  reptiles,  and  infe.dts,  may  be  preferved 
in  the  fame  manner  with  birds.  For  Reaumur’s  diredtions 
to  this  purpofe,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr.  vol.  xi.  page  891, 
&c. 

Mr.  Chaptal  recommends  the  following  method  of  pre- 
paring all  kinds  of  animals  for  cabinets  as  exceedingly 
fimple,  and  fo  certain  in  its  effedl  that  he  never  found  it  to 
fail  in  a fingle  inftance.  The  matter  contained  in  the  -bowels 
of  the  animal  muft  be  evacuated,  either  by  gradually  prefling 
the  body  towards  the  redtum,  or  by  hijedting  fome  liquid 
which  may  remove  every  thing  that  Hands  in  its  way.  Af- 
ter this  operation,  the  end  of  the  redtum  fhould  be  tied  with 
a thread,  and  ether  fhould  be  injeCted  with  a proper  inflru- 
ment  into  the  body,  through  the  mouth  or  bill  ; and  when 
the  bowels  have  been  filled  with  it,  the  animal  is  to  be  hung 
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up  by  the  head.  One  of  the  e^es  muH  then  be-  fcooped 
out,  and  the  brain  extradted ; after  which  the  head  is  alfo 
filled  with  ether,  which  muft  be  prevented  from  efcaping 
by  plugging  up  the  ev  e hole.  On  the  fecond  or  third  day 
the  injection  of  ether  is  to  be  repeated  ; and  this  procefs  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  animal  is  completely  dried.  While 
it  is  gradually  drying,  care  muft  be  taken  to  give  the  body 
its  proper  pofition  ; and  as  loon  as  it  is  completely  defic- 
cated,  it  may  be  put  up  without  further  care  or  any  other 
preparation.  Ether  is  pieferable  to  fpirits  of  wine,  be- 
caui'e,  by  its  evaporation,  it  carries  with  it  not  only  its  own 
aqueous  particles,  but  thofe  alfo  which  it  abiorbs  from  the 
body.  Befides,  this  method  neither  deftroys  the  form  of 
the  animal,  nor  tarnifhes  the  fplendour  of  the  feathers  or 
hair,  and  is  very  cheap  ; one  ounce  of  ether  being  in  gene- 
ral fufficient  for  a fmall  bird.  The  procefs  oi-  drying,  fays 
Mr.  Chaptal,  might  perhaps  be  a little  fhortened  by  the  ap- 
plication of  artificial  heat.  The  theory  of  this  procefs,  as 
this  ingenious  chemift  thinks,  is,  that  the  ether,  while  it 
evaporates,  volatilifes  the  moifture  in  the  a :imal  body,  and 
by  thefe  • means  effeCts  a gradual  deficcation,  and  thus  re- 
moves the  only  caufe  of  corruption. 

The  method  of  preferring  birds  in  Guiana,  deferibed  by 
Bancroft  (p.  184. ),  is  as  follows  : The  birds  intended  for 
prefervation,  and  for  being  conveyed  to  the  cabinets  of 
Europe,  are  depofited  in  a proper  veffel,  and  covered  with 
high  wines,  or  the  firft  running  of  the  diftillation  of  rum. 
In  this  fpirit  they  remain  for  24  or  48  hours,  or  longer, 
according  to  their  fize,  till  it  has  penetrated  every  part  of 
their  bodies.  When  this  is  done,  the  birds  are  taken  out, 
and  the  feathers,  which  are  not  at  all  changed  by  this  im- 
merfion,  are  placed  frnooth  and  regular.  They  are  then  put 
into  a machine,  made  for  the  purpofe  ; and  the  head,  feet, 
wings,  tail,  &c.  are  placed  exactly  agreeable  to  life.  In  this 
pofition  they  are  put  into  an  oven,  very  moderately  heated, 
where  they  are  flowly  dried  ; and  they  will  ever  after  retain 
their  natural  pofition,  without  danger  of  putrefaction. 

Birds,  [ingin g , are  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  Harling, 
thrufh,  linnet,  lark,  throftle,  canary  bird,  bullfinch,  gold- 
finch, &c.  See  Song  of  birds. 

BIRD  AM  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  India,  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
the  capital  of  a people  called  Porvari. 

BIREMIS,  from  Us,  double,  and  remus,  oar,  in  Anti- 
quity, a veffel  with  one  or  more  rows  of  oars,  ranged,  as 
fome  think,  in  two  ftages  over  each  other  ; or  a veffel,  hav- 
ing two  ranks  or  rows  of  oars  placed  over,  and  afide  of  each 
other.  Buc  the  particular  fabric  of  thefe  veffels  ieems  far 
from  being-  a fettled  point  among  the  learned.  The  Roman 
liremis  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Greeks  call  and. 

hands  contradiftinguiftied  from  triretv.is,  quadriremts,  &c. 

BIRINGOCCIO,  or  Biringucci,  Vannuccio,  in 
Biography,  a mathematician  of  Sienna,  was  defeended  of  a 
noble  family*  and  flourifned  about  the  1 6th  century.  After 
having  been  employed  by  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Ferrara, 
he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  He  is  laid  to 
have  been  the.  firft  Italian  author  who  wrote  on  the  art  of 
fifing  and  calling  metals ; particularly  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  cannon.  His  work,  entitled,  “ Pirotechnia,  &c.’s 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1540,  4to  ; at  Bologna,  m 1678, 
8 vo  ; and  at  the  fame- place  in  1550,  15585  and  1559’  4t0j 
A Latin  tranfiation  of  it  appeared  at  Paris  in  1572,  410  ; and 
at  Cologne,  1658,  410.  A French  translation  by  Jacob  Vin- 
cent, was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1556,  and  1559,  4to  ; and  at 
Rouen  in  1627.  As  a metallurgic  writer,  who  detailed  hi^ 
own  observations  and  experiments,  and  gave  a clear  and  con- 
nected account  of  the  chief  proceffes  in  metallurgy,  Biringoc- 
cio  is  highly  commended  by  profeffor  Beckman.  Gen.  Biog. 

3 M 2 BIRKAN, 
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BIRKAN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Arabia,  24  mile* 
fouth  of  Saade. 

BIRKENFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Sponheim,  the  feat  of  a 
bailiwic,  including  32  villages  and  two  iron  founderies.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794;  and  in  their  new  ar- 
rangement, it  is  the  principal  place  of  a di drift  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  department  of  Sarre.  The  town  contains 
1061,  and  the  canton  5892  perfons.  This  diftrift  com- 
prehends 38  communes,  and  its  whole  territorial  extent  in- 
cludes 1615  kiliometres.  It  is  fituated  30  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Treves,  and  30  N.N.W.  of  Deux  Ponts. 

BIRKENHEAD,  or  Berkenhead,  Sir  John,  in 
Biography,  a political  write/of  fome  celebrity,  was  meanly 
defcended,  and  born  at  Northwich,  in  the  county  of  Chefter, 
about  the  year  1615.  In  1632  he  was  entered  as  a fervitor 
in  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  amanuenfis 
to  archbilhop  Laud,  who  recommended  him  in  1640  to  be 
chofen  probationer  fellow  of  All-Souls’  College.  When 
Oxford  became  the  h dad-quarters  of  king  Charles  I.  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  Birkenhead  was  felefted  as  a proper 
perfon  to  write  a kind  of  journal  in  fupport  of  the  royal 
caufe  ; which  office  he  difcharged  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  his 
employers,  and  with  reputation  and  advantage  to  himfelf. 
The  king  appointed  him  reader  in  moral  philofophy  ; and 
this  poll,  more  honourable  than  lucrative,  he  retained  till 
the  year  1648,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the  parliament 
vifitors.  From  hence  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces,  chiefly  of  a fatirical  kind, 
levelled  againft  the  republicans  in  power  ; and  on  account  of 
his  Heady  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe,  he  was  called 
the  “ loyal  poet,”  and  fuffered  feveral  imprifonments. 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  loyalty.  In  1661,  he  was  created  doftor  of  the  civil 
law, Jjy  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; and  about  the  fame  time, 
was  returned  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  boroughofWilton. 
He  was  knighted  in  1662,  and  fiicceeded  fir  Richard  Fan- 
ffiaw  as  mailer  of  requefts.  The  favours  which  he  received 
from  the  court  expofed  him  to  many  fevere  attacks  from 
thofe  who  oppofed  it  ; but  he  was  efteemed  by  the  learned 
perfons  of  his  time,  and  elefted  a fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ; and  his  memory  has  been  tranfmitted  with  honour  to 
poilerity  by  Dryden,  Langbaine,  and  Winftanley,  notwith- 
flanding  the  reproaches  of  Anthony  Wood.  He  died  in 
Weftminfter,  in  1679.  Biog.  Brit. 

BIRKESTORFF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Juliers,  one  mile 
north  of  Dueren. 

BIRKET  EL  HADJIS,  or  Lake  of  Pilgrims,  a lake 
of  Egypt,  communicating  with  the  Nile,  and  fituate  10 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Cairo,  near  which  the  companies  which 
form  the  caravan  to  Mecca  alfemble. 

BIRKET  EL  KERUN,  or  Caroun,  a lake  of  Egypt, 
30  miles  long  and  6 broad  in  the  middle,  but  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  narrowing  towards  each  end  ; 40  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cairo.  SeeMoERis. 

BIRKHEHER,  Blauer  Raker,  in  Ornithology,  the 
name  of  the  garrulous  roller,  coracias  garrula  in  Frifch. 
Av. 

BIRKIN,  in  Geography,  a river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Bollin,  one  mile  fouth  of  Altringham  in  the  county 
of  Chefter. 

BlRKOZOWKA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiov,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Bialacerkiew. 

BIRLAB,  a town  of  Egypt,  in  the  route  from  Catieh 
to  El  Arilh,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  Catieh,  and  at  a fmall 
diftance  eaft  of  the  lake  of  Sebaket  Bardoil,  or  king 
Baldwin’s  lake. 
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BIRLAT,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  feated  on  3 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  60: 
miles  N.  W.  of  Galate,  and  1 16  S.W.  of  Bender. — Alfo, 
a river  which  runs  into  the  Siret  at  Dubravitza,  in  Mol- 
davia. 

BiRMAN,  or  Burman  Empire,  comprizes  the  king, 
doms  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Bir- 
mahs  or  Burmahs,  who  have  been  long  known  as  a warlike 
nation,  in  the  country  formerly  called  “ India  beyond 
the  Ganges  its  capital  being  Ava  or  Aungwa.  The 
boundaries  of  this  empire  are  not  eafily  afeertained.  Bur- 
mah,  confidered  as  diftinft  from  Pegu,  and  fometimes  er- 
roneoully  denominated  Ava  from  its  capital,  borders  on 
Pegu  to  the  north,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Ava,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China.  On  the  north-weft 
is  Meckley,  and  on  the  Weft  Aracan  and  Rolhaan.  On 
the  eaft  it  has  the  kingdom  or  country  of  Upper  Siam, 
which  begins  at  a fmall  diftance  eaftward  from  the  city  of 
Ava  ; a ridge  of  mountains  feparating  it  from  Burmah  and 
Pegu.  But  the  king  of  Burmah  is  now  faid  to  poffefs  not 
only  the  country  of  Meckley,  in  addition  to  thofe  of  Pegu 
and  Burmah,  but  alfo  the  whole  traft  which  lies  on  the  north 
of  it,  between  China,  Thibet,  and  Afam.  According  to 
colonel  Symes,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Birman  empire,  it  appears  to  include  the 
fpace  between  the  9th  and  26th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  p2d  and  107th  degrees  of  eaft  longitude, 
about  1050  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  6 co  in. 
breadth.  Such  are  the  afcertainable  limits  from  the  Birman 
accounts  ; but  it  is  probable  that  their  dominions  ftretch 
ftill  farther  to  the  north.  The  breadth,  however,  often 
varies,  and  is  in  many  places  very  inconfiderable,  on  what 
is  called  the  eaftern  peninfula.  To  the  north  this  empire  is 
feparated  by  mountains  from  Afam,  and  further  to  the  eaft 
it  borders  on  Thibet  and  China.  On  the  weft  it  is  divided, 
from  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Bengal  by  a range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  little  river  Naaf ; and  the  limit  is  continued 
by  the  fea.  But  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  boundaries  are 
fomewhat  obfcure.  If  it  be  extended  to  the  ninth  degree 
of  latitude,  it  muft  include  a confiderable  portion  of  the 
Malayan  peninfula,  or  the  province  of  Tenafferem,  and 
city  of  Mergui,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  Siam  ; and  if, 
on  the  eaft,  it  be  extended  to  the  107th  degree  of  longitude, 
it  might  be  faid  to  comprehend  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
country  called  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Japanefe  river  in  Cambodia.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  Siam  is  regarded  as  a portion  of  the  Birmau 
empire,  and  even  in  this  cafe  it  would  only  extend  to  103 
degrees.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  however,  we  muft 
fatisfy  ourfelves  with  obferving,  that  this  empire  conftitutes 
the  fifth  grand  native  power  in  India,  fince  Hindooftan  and 
Perfia  have  been  divided,  and  may  probably  extend  its 
authority  over  Laos  and  Cambodia,  while  it  remains  fepa- 
rated by  deferts  and  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  from  the 
united  kingdoms  of  Cochinchina  and  Tonquin. 

Of  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  countries  which  now  conftitute 
this  empire,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfeft.  (See  Cher- 
sonesus.)  With  regard  to  their  modern  hiftory,  Col. 
Symes  obferves,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  firft  information 
principally  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Malacca  early  in  the  16th  century.  Accordingly  the 
Portuguefe  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  in  the  middle  of  this 
century  four  powerful  Hates  divided  among  them  the  re- 
gions that  lie  between  the  fouth-eaft  province  of  Britifh 
India,  Yunan  in  China,  and  the  eaftern  fea;  and  that  their 
territories,  befides  fome  intervening  lands  belonging  to  petty 
independent  princes,  extended  from  Caffay  and  Afam  on  the 
N.W.  as  far  to  the  S.  E.  as  the  ifland  of  Junkfeylon.  Thefe 
6 nations 
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Rations  were  known  to  Europeans  by  the  names  of  Aracan, 
Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam  ; which  fee  refpedtively.  The  empire 
of  Ava,  as  it  was  called,  is  fituated  eaftward  of  Aracan,  and 
feparated  from  it  by  a ridge  of  lofty  mountains.  (See  Ara- 
can.) On  the  N.W.  it  is  divided  from  the  kingdom  of 
Caffay  by  the  river  Keen-ducm  ; on  the  north  it  is  bounded^ 
by  mountains,  and  petty  independent  principalities,  that  lie 
contiguous  to  A fam  ; on  the  north-eaft  and  eaft  it  touches 
on  China  and  North  Siam  ; and  on  the  fouth  its  limits  have 
been  fo  variable,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  define  them.  The 
city  of  Prome,  or  Pee,  feems  to  be  the  original  aud  natural 
boundary  of  the  Birman  empire,  though  by  conquelts  it  has 
been  extended  much  farther  to  the  fouth.  Pegu  is  the 
country  fouth  ward  of  Ava,  which  occupies  the  fea-coaft  as 
far  as  Martaban.  (See  Pegu.)  The  kingdom  of  Siam  ex- 
tended to  the  fouth  as  far  as  Junkfeylon,  call  to  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  north  to  Ozemee,  probably  the  Chiamee  of 
Loubere,  and  Yunan  in  China.  (See  Siam.)  Thefe 
boundaries,  however,  may  be  confidered  more  as  the  claim 
than  the  adtual  polfeiTion  of  each  ftate ; whilft  alternate 
victory  and  defeat  have  occalionally  extended  and  contracted 
their  dominions.  From  the  Portuguefe  we  learn,  that  the 
Birmans,  though  formerly  fubject  to  the  king  of  Pegu,  be- 
came afterwards  mailers  of  Ava,  and  caufed  a revolution  in 
Pegu  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  extending  their 
kingdom  from  Maravi,  probably  Mergui,  near  Tenafferem, 
to  the  province  of  Yunan  in  China,  about  800  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  250  from  call  to  weft.  The  influence 
of  the  Portuguefe,  which  was  for  fome  time  very  confiderable 
in  the  Birman  and  Pegu  countries,  was  fupplanted  by  the 
Dutch  ; and  it  appears  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  both  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  had  obtained  fettle- 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  Birman  dominions,  which  were 
forfeited  by  the  mifconduct  of  the  latter  ; fo  that  Europeans 
of  all  nations  were  banifhed  from  Ava.  The  Englifh,  how- 
ever, feveral  years  after  this  expulfion,  were  reinftated  in 
their  factories  at  Syriam  and  Ava,  where  they  traded  more 
as  private  merchants  than  on  the  part  of  the  India  company, 
in  whofe  fervice  they  were  not  regularly  enrolled.  The 
fupremacy  of  the  Birmans  over  the  Peguers  continued  till 
about  the  year  1740,  when  the  latter,  inhabiting  the  pro- 
vinces of  Da'fttt,  Martaban,  Tongo,  and  Prome,  revolted, 
and  a civil  war  enfued.  In  1744,  the  Britifh  faCtory  at 
Syriam  was  deftroyed  by  the  contending  parties.  At  length 
the  Peguers,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  Europeans,  who  traded 
to  their  ports,  gained  feveral  victories  -over  the  Birmans, 
particularly  in  the  years  1750  and  1 75 1 ; and  in  1752  the  ca- 
pital of  Ava  was  inverted,  and  the  Birmans,  after  a fhort  ftege, 
compelled  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  laft  of  a long  line  of 
Birman  kings  was  taken  prifoner ; but  two  of  his  fons  were 
fortunate  enough  to  make  their  efcape  to  the  Siamefe,  where 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  affured  of  fecurity  and  fuc- 
eour.  Upon  this  conqueft  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
country  about  Ava  acknowledged  themfelves  vaffals  to  the' 
victorious  king  of  Pegu,  and  accepted  the  prefcribed  oath. 
After  fome  time,  Alompra,  a Birman  of  low  extraction, 
who  had  been  continued  by  the  conqueror  in  the  poffeflion 
of  a fmnli  village  called  Monchaboo,  determined  to  emanci- 
pate hirnfelf  from  the  yoke  of  opprefiion.  Accordingly, 
having  affembled  ico  followers,  on  whofe  fidelity  and  courage 
he  could  rely,  he  attacked  a band  of  50  Pegu  foldiers,  who  had 
been  ftationed  in  Monchaboo,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  fword  ; and  after  feveral  previous  encounters  with  the 
Pegu  force  difpatched  again!!  him,  he  gained  poffeffion  of 
Ava  in  1753.  The  conteft  was  obftinate  and  bloody  ; but 
Alompra,  purfuing  his  conquefts,  founded  the  town  of  Ran- 
goon, or  Dzangoon,  fignifying  “ victory  atcnieved  ;”  and 
toon  after  chaftifed  the  people  of  Caffay,  who  had  revolted 
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from  the  Birman  authority.  In  1756  he  blockaded  the 
town  of  Syriam,  which  yielded  to  his  arms ; and  having  de- 
prived the  capital  of  any  foreign  aid  by  water,  he  advanced 
againft  the  city  of  Pegu,  inverted  it  in  January  1757,  and 
in  about  three  months  took  poffeffion  of  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fubdue  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  the  city,  as  far 
as  the  Three  Pagodas,  which  were  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Pegu  and  Siam.  Tavoy,  which  was  once  an  inde- 
pendent principality,  and  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  Englifh 
in  1753,  has  been  iince  added  to  the  Birman  poffeffions  in 
this  quarter.  Alompra,  triumphing  in  his  fuccefs,  deter- 
mined to  chaftife  the  Siamefe,  who  had  afforded  an 
aiylum  to  his  rebellious  fubje.Cts ; and  for  this  purpofe  he 
ordered  a fleet  to  fail  to  Mergui,  a fea  port  belonging  to  the 
Siamefe,  which  foon  furrendered  ; and  the  capture  of  Mergui 
was  followed  by  the  conqueft  of  Tenafferem.  The  next 
objeCt  of  Alompra  was  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  Siam; 
but  whilft  he  was  profecuting  the  ftege,  he  was  feized  with  a 
diforder  which  proved  fatal,  and  faved  the  Siamefe  from  de- 
ItruCtion.  Alompra,  apprifed  of  his  approaching  end,  gave 
orders  for  a retreat ; when  he  had  arrived  within  two  days’ 
march  of  Martaban,  on  the  15th  of  May  1760,  he  expired, 
very  much  to  the  regret  and  forrow  of  his  fubjeCls,  who  re- 
garded him  as  their  deliverer,  and  as  a wife,  powerful,  and 
vidtorious  fovereign.  By  the  prudence  of  his  councils  he 
fecured  what  his  valour  had  acquired  ; he  was  not  more  ' 
eager  for  conqueft  than  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his 
territories,  and  the  profperity  of  his  people  ; he  iffued  a 
fevere  edidt  againft  gambling,  and  prohibited  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  throughout  his  dominions  ; he  reformed 
the  courts  of  juftice  ; he  abridged  the  power  of  magiltrates, 
and  forbade  them  to  decide  at  their  private  houfes  on  criminal 
caufes,  or  on  property  where  the  amount  exceeded  a fpecified 
fum  ; every  procefs  of  importance  was  decided  in  public,  and " 
every  decree  regiftered.  His  reign  was  {hort  but  vigorous; 
and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that  his- 
country  would  at  this  day  have  been  farther  advanced  in  na- 
tional refinement  and  the  liberal  arts.  He  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  50th  year ; his  perfon,  ftrong  and  well  propor- 
tioned,exceeded  the  middle  fize ; and  though  his  features  were 
coarfe,  his  complexion  dark,  and  his  countenance  faturnine, 
there  was  a dignity  in  his  deportment  that  became  bis  high 
flat  ion.  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  Birman  empire,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Namdogee  Praw,  who,  after  fuppreffing 
feveral  infurreCtions,  died  in  1764,  and  left  an  infant  fon, 
Momien  ; whofe  uncle  Shembuan,  fecond  fon  of  Alompra, 
affumed  firit  the  regency,  and  afterwards  the  diadem.  Shem- 
buan, having  ufurped  the  royal  power,  diverted  the  national 
attention  from  his  conduCt,  by  declaring  war  agai  )ft  Siam  ; 
and  two  armies  entered  the  country  from  the  north  and  fouth,  , 
which,  being  united,  defeated  the  Siamefe  about  feven  or 
eight  days’  journey  from  their  capital  . The  confequence  of 
this  defeat  was  the  immediate  inveftiture  of  Siam  by  the 
Birmans  ; and  after  a ftege  of  two  months,  the  capitulation 
of  the  city.  The  king  having  withdrawn  during  the  progrefs 
of  the  ftege,  a Siamefe  governor  was  appointed,  who  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Birman  monarchy,  and  engaged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  Chinefe,  having  planned  the 
fubjugation  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  concerted  meafures 
for  adding  the  dominion  of  the  Jerawaddy  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Ava  to  their  empire,  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1767,  from  the  weftern  frontiers  of  Yunar.,  with  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  to  accomplifh  their  objeCt ; but  they 
were  met  by  the  Birmans,  and  after  a conflict  which  lafted 
three  days,  totally  routed  with  very  dreadful  carnage.  The 
lives  of  the  captives  were  fpared  for  the  benefit  of  the  " 
country;  various  employments  were  affigned  them ; aud  they 
wereencouraged  to  marry  Birman  wives,  aud  to  coufider  them-  - 
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(elves  as  natives  of  the  country.  The  Siamefe,  however, 
though  vanquifhed,  remained  unfubdued  ; and  the  inherent 
enmity  that  fublifts  between  thefe  two  nations  will  probably 
prevent  either  fervitude  or  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  unlefs  they  are  broken  by  fuch  repeated  defeats 
as  mull  nearly  amount  to  extirpation.  As  loon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Birmans  had  withdrawn  into  their  own  terri- 
tories, a Siamefe  prince  affumed  the  monarchy,  and  in  1771 
defeated  the  Birmans.  The  king,  who  had  pufillanimoufly 
abandoned  his  throne  and  people,  is  faid  to  have  perifhed  in 
the  woods,  probably  by  the  dagger  of  the  ufurper.  Shem- 
buan,  the  Birman  iovereign,  who  had  rebuilt  ancient  Ava, 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  during 
the  late  commotions,  purfued  his  favourite  fcheme  of  extend- 
ing his  conquefts  towards  the  weft,  and  having  advanced 
within  two  days’  march  of  Cofpore,  the  capital  of  Caciiar, 
forced  the  raja  of  the  province  to  fubmit  to  his  power,  by 
the  moll  unequivocal  proofs  of  vaffalage,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  country.  Shembuan  died  at  Ava  in  1776, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chenguza,  whofe  tyrannical 
condudt  occaiioned  a confpiracy,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Shembuan  Minderagee  Praw,  the  younger  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased Shembuan,  and  the  prefent  monarch.  Chenguza  was 
jlain  in  1781,  and  fell  unlamented,  as  he  had  lived  defpifed. 
Among  other  adts  of  favage  cruelty,  with  which  he  is 
charged,  one  is  his  conduct  towards  his  fecond  wife,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Attawoons,  or  privy- counfellors,  of 
his  court,  a young  woman  endowed  with  virtue,  beauty,  and 
various  accomplilhments.  Under  the  impulfe  of  fudden  rage, 
he  accufcd  her  of  infidelity,  and  without  allowing  time  for 
cool  judgment,  pronounced  fentence  of  immediate  death. 
Accordingly,  the  trembling  and  innocent  vidtim  was  dragged 
from  the  palace,  and  inclofed  in  a fack  of  fcarlet  cloth,  richly 
ornamented;  thus  confined,  fne  was  put  on  board  a boat, 
-when  the  fack  being  fufpended  between  the  narrow  necks  of 
two  earthen  jars,  the  whole  was  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of 
the  river  Jerawaddy.  Her  afBidted  father,  overwhelmed  with 
anguifh  and  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  retired  in  defpair  to 
the  city  of  Cbagaing  ; and  waited  the  opportunity  that 
foon  after  occurred,  of  being  avenged.  When  Chenguza 
was  forcing  his  way  towards  the  royal  palace,  the  Attawoon 
fnatc'ned  a fab  re  from  an  attendant  officer,  and  at  one  ftroke 
cut  him  through  the  bowels,  and  laid  him  breathlefs  at  his 
feet  ; nor  did  any  perfon  offer  to  prevent  or  avenge  the  cruel 
tyrant’s  death.  Shembuan  Minderagee  withdrew  the  feat 
of  government  from  Ava,  and  founded  a new  city  called 
Uramerapoora  ; which  fee.  The  Birman  coaquefts  having 
already  bee.i  extended  as  far  as  Mergui  to  the  fouth,  and 
frveral  of  the  northern  provinces  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Siam,  having  been  reduced  to  fubjedtion,  and  tribute, 
Shembuan  Minderagee,  obfervingthe  fupinenefs  of  the  rajah 
of  Arracan,  and  the  unwarbke  clifpofition  of  his  fubjedts,  and 
allured  by  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  its  aptitude  for  com- 
merce, determined  to  invade  the  country,  and  to  annex  it  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Birman  crown.  Accordingly,  in  1783, 
this  conqueft  was  effedted.  (See  Arracan.)  The  Birman 
arms  were  next  diredted  towards  Siam.  Although  the  Bir- 
mans could  not  retain  poffeffion  of  its  inland  parts,  they  main- 
tained their  dominion  over  the  fea-coaft  ; fo  that  all  the  ports 
on  the  weftern  Ihore  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  Mergui,  in 
N.  lat.  120  20',  continued  fubjedt  to  them.  But  they  ftill 
wifhed  to  obtain  the  ifland  of  Jur.kfeylon,  which  would  give 
them  the  entire  dominion  of  the  weftern  coaft,  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Malay  prince  of  Oueedah,  and  not  only  enable 
themtomonopolizethe  commerce  of  the  peninfula, but  prevent 
the  Siamefe  from  a communication  with  India  by  any  other 
channel  than  that  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  A fleet  was  fitted 
iOut  in  1785  for  fubduing  this  ifland;  but  the  enterprife 


failed.  The  Birman  monarch,  mortified  by  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  his  views,  refolved  as  fpeedily  as  poflible  to  repair  ' 
the  difgrace  ; and  for  this  purpofe  he  marched  in  the  fpring  ' 
pf  1786,  from  his  capital  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  with  a 
train  of  20  field-pieces,  which  army  was  fupported  by  a fleet 
of  16  (hips,  that  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Junkfeyloa, 
The  iovereign,  fangmne  in  his  expectations,  had  fearcely 
entered  the  Siamefe  territories,  before  he  was  oppoied  by 
the  king  of  Siam,  and,  after  a furious  engagement,  com- 
pletely routed.  In  the  commencement  of  the  enfuing  year, 
the  Siamefe  invaded  the  viceroyalty  of  Martaban,  which  com- 
prehends within  its  jurifdiction  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  all  the 
Birman  poffeffions  towards  the  fouth;  but  having  laid  unfuc- 
cefsful  fiege  to  Tavoy,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  and 
abandon  the  enterprife.  In  1793  overtures  for  peace  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Siamefe ; and  they  were  followed  by  a nego- 
ciation,  which  fpeedily  terminated  in  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  highly  favourable  to  the  ✓Birman  iuterefts.  By  this 
compaft,  the  Siamefe  ceded  to  the  Birmans  the  weftern  ma- 
ritime towns  as  far  as  Mergui ; thus  yielding  to  them  entire 
poffefiion  of  the  coaft  of  Tenafferem,  and  the  two  important 
ports  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy ; which  were  acquifttions  of 
great  moment,  confidered  either  in  apolitical  or  commercial 
light.  From  this  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the  Birman  em- 
pire can  fearcely  be  computed  to  extend  beyond  the  I02d 
degree  of  longitude,  and  that  only  in  the  part  to  the  north 
of  Siam.  The  Birmans  are  indifputably. pre-eminent  among 
the  nations  which  inhabit  the  vaft  peninfula  that  feparates 
the  gulf  of  Bengal  from  the  Cninefe  fea;  they  poffefs  a terri- 
tory equal  in  extent  to  the  German  empire ; and  they  are 
bleffed  with  a falubrious  climate,  and  a foil  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almoft  every  article  of  luxury,  convenience,  and  com- 
merce, which  the  eaft  can  fupply.  After  their  treaty  with, 
the  Siamefe,  they  enjoyed  the  pleafing  profpedt  of  a long 
exemption  from  the  miferies  of  war;  but  their  pride  and  re- 
fentment  embroiled  them  in  fre{h  troubles  before  they  had 
time  to  profit  hv  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  threatened  to 
excite  againft  them  a foe  more  formidable  than  the  Chinefe, 
Arracaners,  Peguers,  Siamefe,  and  Caffayers.  The  Birman 
monarch,  conceiving  that  the  piratical  banditti  who  infelt 
the  Broken  iflands,  and  commit  various  depredations  to  the 
injury  of  trade,  were  protected  by  the  Britifh  flag,  and  that 
they  iought  refuge  in  the  Britifh  diftridts,  ordered  a body  of 
5000  men  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  company,  in  order  to 
feize  the  delinquent  fugitives,  and  he  ftationed  an  army  of 
20,000  men  at  Arracan  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  this 
detachment.  As  the  Birmans  had  made  no  previous  appli- 
cation for  redreis  in  a pacific  way,  a ftrong  detachment  was 
formed  at  the  prefidency,  and  entrufted  to  the  condudl  of 
major-general  Erfkine,  for  refilling  this  aggrelfion.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Britifli  general,  the  Birman  chief  propofed 
terms  of  accommodation,  ftipulating  for  the  furrender  of  the 
fugitives  as  the  bails  of  the  agreement.  The  general  declined 
all  treaty  whilft  the  Birmans  continued  on  Englifh  ground  ; 
but  after  a repreientation  of  the  cafe  made  in  perfon  by  the 
Birman  chief,  lie  gave  hopes,  that  if  the  Birmans  peaceably 
retired,  the  governor- general  would  inftitute  a regular  in- 
quiry into  the  grievance  which  was  the  fubjedt  of  complaint. 
The  Birman  chief,  profefling  his  reliance  on  the  declaration 
of  general  Erfkine,  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  con- 
ducted his  retreat  in  the  moft  orderly  manner.  The  matter 
was  afterwards  inveftigated,  and  the  guilt  of  the  delinquents 
being  fatisfadtorily  proved,  they  were  delivered  over  to  their 
own  laws,  by  whofe  fentence  two  out  of  the  three  that  had 
been  accufed  underwent  capital  punifhment.  The  amicable 
termination  of  this  difference  afforded  favourable  opportunity 
for  acquiring  a more  accurate  knowledge  than  had  hitherto 
been  obtained,  of  a people,  whofe  iituation,  extent  of  terri- 
tory, 
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tory,  and  commercial  connexions  with  Britifh  India,  rendered 
a liberal  intercourfe  with  them  highly  delirable.  The  trade 
between  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Rangoon,  the  principal  Bir- 
man port,  had  of  late  years  fo  rapidly  increafed,  as  to  become 
an  object  of  national  importance  : more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  teak  timber,  the  produce  of  Ava  and  Pegu, 
whence  Calcutta  and  Madras  draw  all  their  fupplies  of  wood 
for  klip  building  and  for  various  other  purpofes.  A com- 
merce in  one  article  fo  eflential,  and  on  a general  fcale  fo  ex- 
tenilve,  as  to  require  an  annual  return  of  Indian  commodities 
to  the  amount  of  2co,00ol.  was  an  objeCt  well  worth  culti- 
vating. With  this  view  fir  John  Shore  (now  lord  Teign- 
mouth)  thought  proper,  in  1795,  to  fend  a formal  deputation 
to  the  Birman  court.  The  particulars  of  this  embalfy  are 
defcribed  by  Col.  Symes,  with  whom  the  conduct  of  it  was 
entrufted.  “ The  Birmans,”  fays  this  writer,  “ under  their 
prefent  monarch,  are  certah  ly  rifing  fall  in  the  fcale  of 
oriental  nations  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a long  refpite 
from  foreign  vyars  will  give  them  leifure  to  improve  their 
natural  advantages.  Knowledge  increafes  with  commerce  ; 
and  as  they  are  not  {hackled  by  any  prejudices  of  calls,  re- 
11  rifted  to  hereditary  occupations,  or  forbidden  from  partici- 
pating with  ftrangersin  every  focial  bond,  their  advancement 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  rapid.  At  prefent,  fo  far  from 
being  in  a kate  of  intelledlual  darknefs,  although  they  have 
not  explored  the  depths  of  fcience,  nor  reached  to  excellence 
in  the  finer  arts,  they  yet  have  an  undeniable  claim  to  the 
character  of  a civiliEd  and  well  inftructed  people.  Their 
laws  are  wife,  anJ  pregnant  with  found  morality ; their  po- 
lice is  better  regulated  than  in  molt  European  countries ; 
their  natural  difpoiition  is  friendly  and  hofpitable  to 
ilrangers ; and  their  manners  rather  exprhfiive  of  manly 
candour,  than  courteous  diffimulation  : the  gradations  of 
rank,  and  the  refpeft  due' to  llation,  are  maintained  with  a 
fcrupulofity  which  never  relaxes.  A knowledge  of  letters  is 
fo  widely  diffufed,  that  there  are  no  mechanics,  few  of  the 
peafantry,  or  even  the  common  watermen  ( ufually  the  moll 
illiterate  clafs),  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Few,  however,  are  verfed  in  the  more  erudite 
volumes  of  fcience,  which,  containing  many  Shanfcrit  terms, 
and  often  written  in  the  Pali  text,  are  (like  the  Hindoo 
Shakers)  above  the  compivhenfion  of  the  multitude;  but 
the  feudal  fyftem,  which  cherifhes  ignorance,  and  renders 
man  the  property  of  man,  kill  operates  as  a check  lo  civi- 
lization and  improvement.  This  is  a bar  which  gradually 
weakens,  as  their  acquaintance  with  the  cukoms  and  man- 
ners of  other  nations  extends : and  unlefs  the  rage  of  civil 
difeord  be  again  excited,  or  fome  foreign  power  impofe  an 
alien  yoke,  the  Birmans  bid  fair  to  be  a profperous,  wealthy, 
and  enlightened  people.” 

The  prefent  capital  of  the  Birman  empire  is  Ummerapoora, 
and  one  of  its  chief  ports  is  Rangoon  ; which  fee  refpeft- 
ively.  Its  other  principal  towns  will  occur  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work.  See  Arracan,  Ava,  Cha  aing,  Martaban, 
Merghi,  Monchaboo,  Munnipoora,  Pagahm,  Pegu,  Per- 
faim,  Prorne,  Syriam,  Tenafferem,  Tavoy,  &c.  The  chief 
rivers  of  this  country  are  Irrawaddy,  or  the  river  of  Ava 
(fee  Ava),  whofe  numerous  mouths  and  k reams  very  amply 
provide  the  means  of  inland  navigation,  Kecnduem,  Maygue, 
Pitang,  and  Thaluan.  Its  lakes  are  numerous  ; among 
which  one  of  the  principal  is  Tounzamahn.  The  higheft 
range  of  mountains  is  probably  that  which  lies  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Thibet.  The  other  ranges  pafs  north  and  fouth, 
except  a fmall  range  running  eak  and  wek,  which  fup- 
plies. the  fources  of  the  river  of  Pegu  ; but  their  names  are 
not  known,  except  that  of  Anoupec,  between  Ava  and 
Arracan.  The  foreks  are  large  and  numerous : and  fupply 
almofl.  every  deferiptiou  of  timber  that  is  known  in  Hin- 


dookan  ; and  about  four  days’  journey  to  the  north  of  the 
capital  firs  grow  in  abundance  ; but  the  principal  tree  of 
thefe  foreks  is  the  teak,  which  flourifiies  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  fouth  of  the  ca- 
pital. The  foreks,  as  well  as  the  mountains,  of  the  interior, 
and,  in  general,  of  the  whole  northern  frontier,  remain  un- 
explored : and  the  tigers  that  infeft  them,  prevent  their  be- 
ing particularly  examined. 

The  prefent  -fovereign  of  the  Birman  empire  affumes  the 
title  of  “ Boa,”  or  emperor;  and  though  the  form  of  go- 
vernment be  defpotic,  yet  he  is  accukorned  to  confult  a 
council  of  ancient  nobles.  There  is  no  country  of  the  Eak; 
in  which  the  royal  ekablikiment  fs  arranged  with  more  mi- 
nute attention  than  in  the  Birman  court ; it  is  fplendid  with- 
out being  wakeful,  and  numerous  without  confukon.  The 
queen  and  princes  have  the  title  of  “ Pravv,”  which  is  both 
a fovereign  and  a facerdotal  appellation  ; and  is  frequently 
uied  by  an  inferior  when  addreking  his  fuperior.  In  the 
application  of  this  term,  it  has  been  fuggeked,  that  there  is 
an  obvious  analogy  between  the  Birmans  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  “ Phra,”  it  is  faid,  was  the  proper  name  under 
which  the  Egyptians  firk  adored  the  fun,  before  it  received 
the  allegorical  appellation  of  Ofiris,  and  they  conferred  this 
title  on  their  kings  and  on  their  pricks.  It  has  been  further 
conjectured,  that  the  title  of  “ Pharaoh,”  given  to  fuccef- 
five  kings  of  Egypt,  is  a corruption  of  the  word  “ Phraw,” 
or  “ Praw,”  in  its  original  fenfe  iignifying  the  fun,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  fovereign  and  priekhood,  as  the  reprefentatives 
on  earth  of  that  iplendid  luminary.  However  this  be, 
“ Praw”  is  a princely  title  in  the  Birman  empire.  The  elder 
fon  of  the  king  is  denominated  “ Engy  Teekien,”  or  “ Eno-y 
Praw,”  or  prince  royal  ; and  as  the  crown  defeends  to  the 
male  heirs  in  a dire 61  line,  the  fon  takes  precedence  of  his 
uncles.  Next  in  rank  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  are 
the  “ Woongees,”  i.  e.  bearers  of  the  great  burthen,  who 
are  the  chief  minikers  of  kate.  Their  ekablifiied  number  is 
four,  and  they  conkitute  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
They  lit  in  the  “ Lotoo,”  or  imperial  hall  of  confultation, 
every  day,  except  the  Birman  fabbath  ; they  iffue  mandates 
to  the  “ Maywoons,”  or  viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  ; 
they  controul  every  department  of  the  kate,  and  govern  the 
empire  in  fubordination  to  the  king,  whofe  will  is  abfolute, 
and  whofe  power  is  undefined.  With  thefe  are  alfociated, 
for  the  purpofes  of  deliberation,  and  of  the  execution  of 
public  buiinefs,  four  other  officers,  called  “ Woondocks,” 
whofe  authority  is  very  inferior  and  limited.  The  views  and 
wi ffies  of  the  Woongees  are  frequently  counteracted  by  the 
interference  of  the  four  “ Attawoons,”  or  minikers  of  the 
interior,  who  are  feletted  by  the  king  to  be  his  privy-coun- 
feilors,  from  an  opinion  of  their  talents  and  integrity,  and 
who  have  accefs  to  him  at  all  times,  which  is  a privilege 
which  ever,  the  principal  Woongee  does  not  enjoy.  There 
are  feveral  other  fubordinate  officers,  by  whom  the  affairs 
of  government,  in  its  various  departments,  are  trail  fa  tied. 
There  are  alfo  Woons  of  the  queen’s  houfehold,  and  of  that 
of  the  prince-royal ; and  each  of  the  junior  princes  has  a 
dikindl  ekablikiment.  The  Birman  government  has  no 
hereditary  dignities  or  employments  ; for  on  the  demife  of 
the  poffeffor,  all  honours  and  offices  revert  to  the  crown. 
The  order  of  nobility  has  different  degrees,  dikinguiflied  by 
the  number  of  'firings,  or  fmall  chains,  that  compofe  the 
“ tfaloe,”  or  chain,  which  is  the  badge  of  the  order.  No 
iubjeft  is  ever  honoured  with  a higher  degree  than  12  ; and 
the  king  alone  wears  24.  Rank  among  the  Birmans  is  indi- 
cated by  every  article  of  life  and  of  ornament ; the  fiiape  of 
the  beetle-box,  which  is  carried  by  an  attendant  after  a per- 
fon  of  dikir.61ion  wherever  he  goes,  his  ear-rings,  cap  of  cere 
mony,  horfe-furniture,  and  even  the  metal  of  which  his  fpit 
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-ting-pot  and  drinking  cup  are  made,  fpecify  and  diftinguifh 
the  leveral  gradations  ot  fociety  ; and  a perfon  who  affiimes 
the  iniigniaof:  a degree,  which  is  not  his  legitimate  right,  is 
fubjett  to  certain  penalties.  The  court  dreis  of  the  Birman 
nobility  confifts  of  a long  robe,  of  flowered  fatin  or  velvet 
reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  an  open  collar  and  Ioofe  fleeves ; 
-Over  this  hangs  from  the  fhoulders  a fcarf,  or  flowing  mantle; 
and  on  the  head  is  worn  a high  cap  of  velvet,  either  plain,  or 
of  filk  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  Ear-rings  are  alio  a part  of  male  drefs; 
perfons  of  condition  ufe  tubes  of  gold  about  three  inches 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a large  quill,  expanding  at  the 
end  like  the  mouth  of  a lpeaking  trumpet ; others  wear  a 
heavy  mafs  of  gold,  beaten  into  a plate,  and  rolled  up,  which 
forms  a large  orifice  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  by  its  weight 
drags  it  down  to  the  extent  fometime3  of  two  inches.  The 
rank  of  the  females  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  their  drefs.  The 
hair,  which  is  tied  in  a bunch  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
hound  round  with  a fillet,  has  its  peculiar  and  diferiminating 
embroidery  and  ornaments.  Over  a fhort  fhift,  which 
reaches  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  drawn  tight  by 
brings,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  breafts,  is  a Ioofe  jacket  with 
clofe  fleeves.;  and  round  the  waift  is  rolled  a long  piece  of 
iilk  or  cloth,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  fometimes  trailing  to 
the  ground.  When  women  of  condition  go  abroad,  they 
put  on  a fllk  fafh,  refembling  a long  fhawl,  which  croffes 
their  boforn,  and  is  thrown  over  the  fhoulders,  gracefully 
flowing  on  each  fide.  Women  in  full  drefs,  ftain  the  palms 
of  their  hands  and  their  nails  of  a red  colour,  for  which  they 
ufe  a vegetable  juice,  and  ftrew  on  their  bofoms  powder  of 
fandal  wood,  or  of  a bark  called  funneka,  with  which  fome 
rub  their  faces.  Both  men  and  women  tinge  the  edges  of 
their  eyelids  and  their  teeth  with  black.  Men  of  rank  wear, 
in  common  drefs,  a tight  coat  with  long  fleeves,  made  of 
muflin  or  of  very  fine  nankeen,  which  is  manufactured  in  the 
.country  ; alfo  a filk  wrapper  that-  encircles  the  waift  ; but 
the  working  clafs  are  naked  to  the  middle,  except  that  in 
the  cold  feaion  they  ufe  a mantle  or  veil  of  European  broad 
cloth,  which  is  highly  prized. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Birmans  are  Hindoos,  not  as 
^votaries  of  Brahma,  but  feCtaries  of  Boodh  ; which  fee.  The 
latter  contend  with  the  former  for  the  honour  of  antiquity, 
.and  are  undoubtedly  far  more  numerous.  The  Cingleze  in 
Ceylon  are  Boodhilts  of  the  purer  clafs;  and  the  Birmans 
■acknowledge  that  they  originally  received  t'neir  religion  from 
thatifland,  which  they  call  “Zehoo.”  It  was  brought,  fay 
the  Rhahaans,  firltfroin  Zehoo  to  Arracan  about  600  years 
ago,  and  thence  was  introduced  into  Ava,  and  probably  into 
.China;  for  the  Birmans  confidently  affert,  thatthe  Chinefe  are 
Boodhilts.  However  this  be,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  bonzes 
of  China,  like  the  Rhahaans  of  Ava,  wear  yellow  as  the 
lacerdotal  colour,  and  that  in  many  of  their  cultoms  and 
ceremonies  we  may  trace  a very  linking  limilitude.  What- 
ever may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  worlhip  of  Boodh,  the  wide 
extent  of  its  reception  is  unqueftionable.  The  Birmans  be- 
lieve in  the  metempfyehofis,  and  that,  after  having  under- 
gone a certain  number  of  tranfmigrations,  their  fouls  will  at 
lalt  be  received  into  their  paradife  on  the  mountain  of  Meru, 
which  is  the  celeftial  north  pole  of  the  Hindoos,  'round 
which  they  place  the  garden  of  Indra,  and  which  they  de- 
feribe  as  the  feat  of  delights.  The  Birmans  regard  mercy 
as  the  chief  attribute  of  the  deity  ; and  they  worlhip  God  by 
extending  mercy  to  all  bis  creatures.  Of  the  religious 
buildings  appropriate  to  the  Birman  worlhip,  the  temple  of 
Shoedagon,  or  Dagoung,  near  Rangoon,  that  of  Shoe* 
madoo  at  Pegu,  and  that  of  Syriam,  are  the  molt  confider- 
able.  (See  Rangoon,  Pegu,  and  Syriam.)  Their  prietts 
are  denominated  Rhahaans;  and  they  have  numerous kioums 


or  convents  which  differ  in  their  ftrufture  from  common 
houfes,  and  much  referable  the  architecture  of  the  Chinefe. 
They  are  made  entirely  of  wood  ; the  roof  is  compofed  of 
different  Itages,  fupported  by  flrong  pillars ; the  infide  com- 
prehends one  large  hall ; the  whole  houfe  is  open  at  the 
iides ; fom’e  of  them  are  curioufly  carved  with  various  fym- 
bolic  reprefentations  of  the  divinity.  They  have  no  apart- 
ments for  the  private  recreation  of  the  Rhahaans  ; publicity 
being  the  prevailing  fyllem  of  the  conduct  of  the  Birmans, 
who  admit  of  no  fecrets  either  in  church  or  Hate.  The 
convents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon  are  very  nume- 
rous ; and  hence  it  appears  that  t lie  number  of  Rhahaans, 
and  of  Phonghis,  prietts  of  an  inferior  order,  vulgarly  called 
Tallapoins,  mult  be  very  confiderable,  amounting  to  1500. 
Like  the  Carmelites,  they  go  barefooted,  and  have  their 
heads  lhaven,  on  which  they  never  wear  any  covering.  The 
only  colour  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  prieftnood  is 
yellow  : the  greatell  part  of  their  bodies  is  covered  with 
a long  Ioofe  cloke,  that  is  wrapped  round  them  ; they  pro- 
fefs  celibacy,  and  abltinence  from  every  fenfual  gratification. 
The  preferibed  punilhment  for  a Rhaliaan  detected  in  an  adt 
of  incontinence,  is  expulfion  and  public  difgrace.  The  de- 
linquent is  feated  on  an  afs,  and  his  face  is  daubed  with 
black  paint  interlperfed  with  fpots  of  white  ; and  he  is  thus 
led  through  the  ftreets,  with  a drum  betting  before  him,  and 
afterwards  turned  out  of  the  city.  But  in  ch  in  fiances  of 
degradation  rarely  occur.  The  juniors  are  reltricted  from  wan- 
dering about  licentioully,  either  by  day  or  night ; nor  can  any 
go  abroad  without  permiffion  from  the  prior  of  the  convent. 
The  Rhahaans  never  perform  any  of  the  common  functions 
ot  life,  which  would  tend  to  divert  them  from  the  abftract 
contemplation  of  the  divine  effence.  They  perambulate  the 
town  at  the  dawn  of  the  morn  in  order  to  collect  fupplies 
for  the  day:  and  thefe  ufually  confiil  of  boiled  rice  mixed 
wfith  oil,  dried  and  pickled  filh,  lweetmeats,  fruit,  &c.  in 
their  walks  they  never  raife  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor 
do  they  even  Hop  to  folicit  donations,  and  feldom  even  look 
at  their  benefadtors,  who  are  more  defirous  to  bellow  than 
they  are  to  receive.  The  Rhahaans  eat  only  once  a day, 
at  the  hour  of  noon  ; and  their  fuperfluous  provifions  they 
diftribuce(among  the  indigent  ftrangers,  or  the  poor  fcholars, 
who  daily  attend  them  to  be  inftrudted  in  letters,  and  taught 
their  religious  and  moral  duties.  The  Rhahaans  are  never 
known  to  take  any  public  and  active  part  in  politics  or  in  war; 
and  as  the  Birmans  and  Peguers  profefs  the  fame  religion, 
the  conquerors,  whoever  they  were,  equally  refpedted  the 
minifters  of  their  faith.  The  head  of  the  Rhahaans  at  Ran- 
goon, or  the  “ Seredaw,”  lives  in  a haudfome  monaftery 
about  half  a mile  from  the  town  : and  values  himfelf  very 
much  on  the  facerdotal  titles,  conferred  on  him  by  the  pre- 
fent  and  late  king,  and  which  he  oftentatioufly  difplays 
engraven  on  iron  plates.  There  were  formerly  nunneries 
of  virgin  priefteffes,  who,  like  the  Rhahaans,  wore  yellow 
garments,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  devoted  themfelves  to  chaf- 
tity  and  religion  ; but  thefe  focieties  have  been  long  fince 
aboiifhed,  as  being  injurious  to  the  population  of  the  Hate. 

The  Jaws  of  the  Birmans  are  infeparable  from  their  reli- 
gion : and,  like  the  latter,  of  Hindoo  extradlion.  They 
profefs  to  have  derived  them  from  Menu,  the  grandfon  of 
raraab,  the  firll  of  created  kings,  who  received  the  facred 
nciples  on  which  they  are  founded  by  divine  revelation, 
and  who  promulgated  the  code.  Numerous  commentaries 
on  Menu  were  compofed  by  the  Munis,  or  old  philofophers, 
whofe  treatifes  conilitute  the  “ D hernia  Saftra,”  or  body  of 
law.  The  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Halhed 
is  faid  to  be  a compilation  from  the  different  commentaries 
on  Menu.  Thefe  laws,  as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Bir- 
mans, found  their  way  into  the  Ava  country  from  Arracan, 
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grid  came  originally  from  Ceylon,  about  600  years  ago.  Ti  e 
Birman  fyftttn  of  jurifprudence  is  replete  with  found  mors, 
iitv  ; and  is  diftinguifbed  above  any  other  Hindoo  commen- 
tary for  perfpicuity  and  good  fenfe.  It  provides  fpecifically  for 
ahnoft  every' kind  of  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds 
an  ample  chapter  of  precedents  and  decifions  to  guide  the 
inexperienced  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  trial  by 
ordeal,  however,  is  disgraceful  to  this  code  * but  it  prevails 
in  all  countries  where  the  Hindoo  religion  is  profeffed,  and 
is  as  ancient  as  their  records.  An  inftance  cf  the  exercife  of 
this  mode  of  trial  is  mentioned  by  colonel  Symes-.  Two  wo- 
men having  litigated  a fmal!  uroperty  in  a court  of  juftice  ; 
end  the  judges  finding  it  difficult  to  decide  the  quetlion  of 
right,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  iffue  of  an  or- 
deal. The  parties,  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  the 
Rhahaans,  and  a multitude  of  people,  repaired  to  a tank, 
or  pond.  After  certain  prayers  and  ceremonials  of  a puri- 
fying  nature,  the  two  litigants  entered  the  pond  and  waded 
in  it,  till  the  water  reached  as  high  as  their  br-eafts ; they 
were  .accompanied  by  two  or  three  men,  one  of  whom  placed 
them  clofe  to  each  other,  and  put  a board  on  their  heads, 
which  he  preffed  down  till  they  were  bo^h  immerfed  at  the 
fame  inftsnt.  After  continuing  out  of  light  for  about  one 
minute  and  -a  half,  one  of  them  being  nearly  fuffocated, 
railed  her  bead,  whilft  the  other  continued  to  lit  upon  her 
hams  at  the  bottom,  but  was  immediately  lifted  up  by  the 
man;  after  which  an  officer  of  the  court  pronounced  judg- 
ment in  her  favour,  and  of  the  equity  of  the  deeilion  none 
of  the  bye-handers  feemed  to  entertain  the  fmalieft  doubt. 
This  pratlice,  however,  and  that  of  imprecation,  are  now  lof- 
ing  ground,  and  have  of  late  years  been  difcountenanced 
by  the  judicial  courts  both  of  India  and  Ava.  Laws  dic- 
tated by  religion  are  in  general  confcientioufly  adminiftsred. 
The  criminal. jurifprudence  of  the  Birmans  is  lenient  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  but  rigorous  in  others.  Whoever  is  found  guilty 
of  an  undue  affumption  of  power,  or  of  any  crime  that  in- 
dicates  a treafouable  intent,  is  punilhed  by  the  fevereft  tor- 
tures. The  fir  ft  commiffion  of  theft  does  not  incur  the  pe- 
nalty .of  death,  unlefs  the  amount  ftolen  be  above  800  kiat, 
or  tackal,  i.  e.  about  100  1.,  or  attended  with  circumftances 
of  atrocity,  fuch  as  murder,  or  mutilation.  In  the  former 
cafe,  the  culprit  has  a rciund  mark  imprinted  on  each  cheek 
by  gunpowder  and  punftuation,  and  on  his  breaft  the  word 
thief,  with  the  article  ftolen  ; for  the  fecond  offence  he  is 
deprived  of  an  arm  ; but  th$  third  inevitably  produces  capi- 
tal punilhment.  Decapitation  is  the  mode  by  which  crimi- 
nals fuffer,  and  in  the  performance  of  it  the  Birman  execu- 
tioners  are  exceedingly  fledful.  The  official  hall  cf  juftice, 
where  the  members  of  provincial  governments,  and  all  muni- 
cipal officers,  are  accuftomed  to  affemble  for  the  tranfaftjon 
of  public  bufinefs,  in  various  parts  of  the  Birman  empire,  is 
denominated  Rhoom.  Every  man  of  high  rank  in  the  em- 
pire is  a magiftrate,  and  has  a place  of  this  defeription  and 
name  contiguous  to  his  dwelling  ; but  it  is  always  on  the 
outlide  of  the  inclofure  of  his  court -yard,  and  not  fnrrounded 
by  any  fence  or  railing,  in  older  to  manifeft  publicity,  and 
file sv  that  it  is  the  feat  of  majefty  and  juftice,  to  which  ail 
mankind  may  have  free  accefs. 

The  population  of  the  Birman  dominions  is  not  eaftly  af- 
certained  with  accuracy;  but  Col.  Symes  was  informed,  by 
a ptrfon  on  whofe  teftimony  he  could  rely,  that  the  number 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  empire  amounts  to  8000, 
without  including  the  recent  addition  of  Arracan.  Suppof- 
ing,  therefore,  each  town,  on  an  average,  to  contain  300 
boufes,  and  each  heufe  6 perfor.s,  the  refult  will  give  a po- 
pulation of  14,400,000.  Few  of  the  inhabitants,  he  fays, 
live  in  folitary  habitations,  but  moftly  form  themfelves  into 
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fmal)  foeictles  ; fo  that  their  dwellings  thus  colle&ed  com- 
pofe  their  Runs,  or  viiiages;  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  if  their  number,  including  Arracan,  be  reckoned  at  17 
millions,  it  will  net  exceed  the  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  Bir- 
mans, we  may  obferve,  that  though  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom is  liable  to  military  fervice,  and  war  is  deem  d the  moil; 
honourable  occupation,  the  regular  military  eftabhihment  is 
very  inconiiderable.  When  an  army  is  to  be  taifed,  a man- 
date iffues  from  the  golden  palace  to  ail  viceroys  of  pro- 
vinces, ar.d  miougees  of  diftridts,  requiring  a certain  number 
of  men  at  an  appointed  day  ; and  the  levy  is  proportioned  to 
the  population  of  the  province  or  diftrict,  eftimated  by  the 
number  of  its  regiftered  houfes.  Every  two,  three,  or  four, 
houfes  are  required  t.o  furnilh  one  recruit,  or  to  pay  300 
tackal,  or  about- 40  1.  or  45  1.  in  money.  This  recruit  is 
fupplied  bv  government  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  has 
no  pay.  The  families  of  thefe  confcripts  are  retained  in  the 
di ft ridl  which  they  inhabit  as  hoftages  for  the  good  conduit 
of  the  foldier  ; and  in  cafe  of  defertion,  or  treachery,  his 
wife,  children,  or  parents  are  dragged  forth  to  execution; 
nay,  cowardice  fubjeits  the  family  of  the  delinquent  to  ca- 
pital punilhment.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  compofe  the 
regular  guards  of  the  king;  the  former  are  armed  with  muf- 
kets  and  fabres,  and  the  latter  with  a fpear  about  feven  or 
eight  teet  long,  which  they  manage  on  horfeback  with  great 
dexterity.  The  royal  magazines  are  faid  to  contain  20,000 
firelocks,  which  are  of  a very  indifferent  kind.  The  molt 
refpeitable  part  of  the  Birman  military  force  is  their  efta- 
biifhment  of  war-boats.  The  king  can  command,  at  a very 
fhort  notice,  500  of  thefe  veffels,  which  are  formed  out  of 
the  folid  trunk  of  ..the  teak  tree,  excavated  partly  by  fire, 
and  partly  by  cutting  ; the  largeft  of  them  are  from  80  to 
ico  feet  long,  and  8 feet  broad,  and  they  carry  from  30  to 
60  rowers.  The  prow  is  folid,  and  has  a fiat  furfaee,  on 
which  is  mounted  a piece  of  ordnance.  Each  rower  is  pro- 
vided with  a fword  and  a lance  ; and  tnfides  the  boatmen, 
there  are  ’dually  30  foldiers,  who  are  armed  with  mulkets. 
The  attack  of  thefe  gun-boats  is  very  impetuous ; and  thofe 
who  conduct  them  advance  to  action  with  a war-fong,  by 
which  they  regulate  the  ftrokes  of  their  oars,  encourage  one 
another,  and  daunt  their  adverfaries  ; and  when  they  grap- 
ple, the  action  becomes  very  fevere,  as  thefe  people  p off.  is 
lingular  courage,  ftrength,  and  aftivity.  As  the  veffels  lie 
low  in  the  water,  their  principal  danger  is  that  of  being  run 
down  by  a larger  boat  ftriking  on  their  broadfide.  The 
largeft  of  thefe  war-boats,  which  are  managed  with  furprif- 
ing  dexterity,  both  in  advancing  and  retreating,  as  well  as 
in  the  time  of  adtion,  do  not  draw  more  than  three  feet  of 
water.  The  proper  weapons  of  the  country  are  the  fpear, 
the  javelin,  which  is  thrown  from  the  hand,  the  crofs  bow, 
and  the  fabre ; the  latter  of  which  is  uied  by  the  Birmans, 
not  only  as  an  implement  of  war,  but  for  various  purpofes 
of  manual  labour. 

The  revenue  of  the  B'rman  empire  arifes  from  one-fourth, 
of  all  produce,  and  of  all  foreign  goods  imported  into  the 
country.  However,  as  grants  to  princes  of  the  blood,  great 
officers  of  itate,  and  provincial  governors,  are  made  in  pro- 
vinces, cities,  viiiages,  and  farms,  the  rent  of  which  they 
collect  for  their  own  benefit,  and  money  is  feidom  dilburfed 
from  the  royal  coffer:,  the  Birman  fovereign  poffcffes  im- 
rnenfe  treafures. 

The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  Birman  empire  appears  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  its  falubrity;  and  the  natives  are  healthy 
and  vigorous.  In  this  refpect  they  poffefs  a decided  pre- 
eminence over  the  enervated  natives  of  the  Eaft  ; nor  are  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  capable  of  greater  bodily  exer- 
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tions  than  the  Birmans.  The  feafons  are  regular,  and  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  feldom  experienced  ; at  lead, 
the  duration  of  that  intenfe  heat,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  is  fo  {hort, 
that  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  very  little  felt.  The  foreds, 
however,  like  fome  other  woody  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
India,  are  extremely  peftiferous  ; and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
champaign  country  confiders  a journey  thither  as  inevitable 
deftruftion.  The  wood-cutters,  who  are  a particular  clafs 
of  men,  born  and  bred  in  the  hills,  are  faid  to  be  unhealthy, 
and  feldom  attain  longevity. 

The  foil  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  Birman  empire  is 
remarkable  fertile,  and  produces  as  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fined  parts  of  Bengal.  Towards  the 
north  the  face  of  the  country  is  irregular  and  mountainous ; 
but  the  plains  and  valiies,  particularly  near  the  river,  are  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful ; they  yield  good  wheat  and  the  various 
kinds  of  fmall  grain  which  grow  in  Hindoodan,  together 
with  mod  of  the  efculent  legumes  and  vegetables  of  India. 
Sugar-canes,  tobacco  of  a fuperior  quality,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  the  different  tropical  fruits,  in  perfeftion,  are  all  indi- 
genous products  of  this  country.  Befides  the  teak-tree, 
which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  Birman  empire,  as  well  to 
the  north  of  Ummerapoora,  as  in  the  fouthern  country, 
there  is  almod  every  defcription  of  timber  that  is  known  in 
India.  The  kingdom  of  Ava  abounds  in  minerals ; fix  days 
journey  from  Bamoo,  which  is  a province  near  the  frontiers 
of  China,  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  called  “ Ba- 
douem  there  are  alfo  mines  of  gold,  filver,  rubies,  and 
fapphires,  at  prefent  open  on  a mountain  near  the  Keenduem, 
called  “ Woobolootaun  but  the  mod  valuable,  and  thofe 
which  produce  the  fined  jewels,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ca- 
pital nearly  oppofite  to  Keoum  meoum.  Precious  dones 
are  found  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  inferior 
minerals,  fuch  as  contain  iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arfenic, 
fulphur,  &c.  occur  in  great  abundance  : amber,  of  a con- 
fidence unufually  pure  and  pellucid,  is  dug  up  in  large  quan- 
tities near  the  river:  gold  likewife  is  difcovered  in  the  Candy 
beds  of  dreams  which  defcend  from  the  mountains.  Between 
the  Keenduem  and  the  Irrawaddy,  to  the  northward,  there 
is  a fmall  river  called  “ Shoe  Lien  Ivioup,”  or  the  dream  of 
golden  fand.  Although  the  Ava  empire  produces  no  dia- 
monds and  emeralds,  it  affords  amethyds,  garnets,  very 
beautiful  chryfolites,  jafper,  loaddone,  and  marble : the 

quarries  of  the  latter  lie  a few  miles  from  Ummerapoora  ; 
and  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  fined  marble  of  Italy,  and 
admits  of  a polifh  that  renders  it  almod  tranfparent.  The 
fale  of  marble  is  prohibited  ; but  great  quantities  are  con- 
fumed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  images  of  Gaudma,  which 
are  fabricated  in  the  city  and  diftrift  of  Chagain  ; however, 
the  exportation  of  thefe  marble  divinities  out  of  the  kingdom 
is  ftriftly  forbidden. 

The  commerce  of  the  Birman  empire  is  very  confiderable. 
An  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  capital  and  Yu- 
nan  in  China.  The  principal  article  of  export  from  Ava  is 
cotton,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a 
brown  colour,  of  which  nankeens  are  made,  the  other  white, 
like  the  cotton  of  India.  This  commodity  is  tranfported  up 
the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats  as  far  as  Bamoo,  where  it  is  bar- 
tered at  the  common  “jee,”  or  mart,  with  Chinefe  mer- 
chants, and  conveyed  by  the  latter,  partly  by  land,  and 
partly  by  water,  into  the  Chinefe  dominions.  Amber,  ivo- 
ry, precious  dones,  beetle  nut,  and  the  edible  neds  brought 
from  the  eadern  archipelago,  are  alfo  articles  of  commerce  ; 
in  return  for  which  the  Birmans  procure  raw  and  wrought 
filks,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  preferves,  paper,  and  fome  utenfils 
of  hardware.  The  commerce  between  the  capital  and  the 


fouthern  parts  of  the  empire  is  facilitated  by  the  noble  river 
that  waters  the  country.  Several  thoufand  boats  are  annu- 
ally employed  in  tranfporting  rice  from  the  lower  provinces 
to  Ummerapoora  and  the  northern  didrifts.  Salt,  and  gna- 
pee,  a kind  of  filh-fauce  ufed  with  rice,  are  alfo  articles  of 
internal  commerce.  Articles  of  foreign  importation  are 
modly  conveyed  up  the  Irrawaddy  ; and  fome  few  are  in- 
troduced by  way  of  Arracan.  See  Arracan.  Among 
the  articles  of  foreign  trade,  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Birman  country,  nothing  is  held  in  higher  edimation 
than  the  European  glafs-ware  imported  into  Rangoon  from 
the  Britifh  fettlements  in  India.  The  Birmans  are  fo  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  fo  defirou9  of  im- 
proving it,  and  of  thus  increafing  population,  which  they 
confider  as  much  more  effential  to  the  drengthof  a date  than 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  they  have,  of  late  years,  tole- 
rated all  fefts,  Pagans  and  Jews,  Muffulmen  and  Chriftians, 
the  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  the  worfhippers  of  fire, 
and  invited  drangers  of  'every  nation  to  refort  to  their 
ports ; and  being  themfelves  free  from  thofe  prejudices 
of  cad,  which  fhackle  their  Indian  neighbours,  they  have 
permitted  foreigners  to  intermarry  and  fettle  among  them. 
The  children  of  drangers,  whatever  be  the  left  to  which 
they  belong,  born  of  a Birman  woman,  equally  be- 
come fubjefts  of  the  date,  and  are  entitled  to  the  fame  pro- 
tejftion  and  privileges,  as  if  they  had  fprung  from  a line  of 
Birman  ancellry.  To  Britifh  India  commercial  intercourfe 
with  that  part  of  the  Birman  empire  called  Pegu  is  of  great 
importance.  This  intered  involves  three  didinft  objefts  ; 
that  of  fecuring  from  this  quarter  regular  fupplies  of  timber 
for  fliip-building  ; that  of  introducing  into  the  country  as 
many  of  our  manufaftures  as  its  confumption  may  require, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  explore  a mart  in  the  fouth-wed  do- 
minions of  China,  by  means  of  the  great  river  Ava ; and 
that  of  guarding  with  vigilance  againd  every  incroachment, 
or  advance,  which  may  be  made  by  foreign  nations  to  divert 
the  trade  into  other  channels,  and  to  obtain  a permanent 
fettlement  in  a country  fo  contiguous  to  the  capital  of  our 
poffefiions.  The  teak  timber  for  the  condruftion  of  our 
fhips  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  an  article  peculiarly  inter- 
eding  in  a political  and  commercial  point  of  view.  Some  of 
the  fined  merchant  fhips  at  Calcutta  have  been  lately  built  of 
this  timber.  Madras  is  aliofupplied  from  Rangoon  with  timber 
for  all  the  common  purpoies  of  domedic  ufe  ; and  even  Bom- 
bay, although  thecoailof  Bombay  is  its  principal  dorehoufe, 
finds  it  worth  while  annually  to  import  a large  quantity  of 
planks  from  Pegu.  It  is  alfo  of  importance,  not  only  to 
promote  the  exportation  of  timber  from  the  maritime  towns 
of  Pegu,  but  to  difeourage  the  building  of  fhips  in  the  Ran- 
goon river,  in  which  the  Birmans  are  making  rapid  progrefs. 
National  fecurity  and  commercial  advantage  demand  peculiar 
attention  to  both  thefe  circumdances.  The  imports  into 
Rangoon  from  the  Britifh  fettlements,  in  the  year  1794-5* 
amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  more  than  12  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
about  135,0001. ; and  thefe  confided  chiefly  of  coarfe  piece 
goods,  glafs,  hardware,  and  broad  cloth;  and  the  returns 
were  made  almod  wholly  in  timber.  The  maritime  parts  of 
this  great  empire  are  commodious  for  fhipping,  and  better 
fituated  for  Indian  commerce  than  thofe  of  any  other  power. 
Great  Britain  poffcffcs  the  wedern  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal; the  government  of  Ava,  the  eadern.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges  to  cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our 
continental  territory,  there  is  not  a Angle  harbour  capable  of 
affording  fhelter  to  a veffcl  of  500  tons  burthen  ; but  Ava 
comprehends,  within  her  extent  of  coaA,  three  excellent 
ports ; Negrais,  the  mod  fecure  harbour  in  the  bay  : Ran- 
goon, and  Mergui,  each  of  which  is  equally  convenient  and 
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mncb  more  Eceeffible  than  the  river  of  Bengal,  which  is  the 
only  port  in  our  pofleffion  within  the  bay.  The  entrance 
into  this  is  an  intricate  and  dangerous  channel ; but  from 
the  harbour  of  Negrais  a (hip  launches  at  once  into  the  open 
bay,  and  may  work  to  the  fouthward  without  any  impedi- 
ment beiides  that  which  is  occationed  by  the  monfoon.  The 
J3irman  empire  p iTefles  fuch  a variety  of  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  fituation,  extent,  produce,  and  climate,  that  it 
may  be  reckoned,  among  eaftern  nations,  fecond  in  import- 
ance to  China  alone  ; whiift,  from  its  contiguity  to  Britifh 
India,  it  is  to  us  of  much  greater  confequence.  To  preferve 
a good  correfpondence  and  a good  underftanding  with  the 
court  of  Ava  is  therefore  effential  to  our  profperity.  It  is 
our  mtereft  to  maintain,  the  independence  of  the  Birmans, 
and  to  guard  it  from  foreign  encroachment ; and  then  the 
Birman  government  will  be  united  to  ours  in  bonds  of  reci- 
procal amity  and  confidence.  The  refult  of  the  einbaffy  of 
Col.  Symes,  fent  by  our  governor-general  of  India  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ava  in  1793,  has  been  the  eftablifnment  of  this 
kind  of  amity  and  friendfhip.  To  the  memorial  prefented  on 
this  occafion,  the  Birman  monarch  replied  : “ I,  the  king 
immortal,  whofe  philanthropy  is  universal,  whofe  anxiety  for 
the  benefit  and  welfare  of  all  mankind  never  ceafes,  direct, 
that  all  merchant  fhips  oB  the  Englifh  nation,  who  refort  to 
Birman  ports,  fhall  pay  cuftoms,  charges,  warehoufe  hire, 
fearchers,  &c.  agreeably  to  former  eftablifhed  ufage.  Eng- 
lifh  merchants  are  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  whatever  part  of 
the  Birman  dominions  they  think  proper,  either  to  buy  or 
to  fell,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to  be  flopped,  moletfed, 
or  opprefled;  and  they  (hall  have  liberty  to  go  to  whatever 
part  of  the  Birman  dominions  they  choofe,  for  the  purpofe 
of  buying,  felling,  or  bartering,  &c.  by  themfelves  or  their 
agents;  and  it  is  further  commanded,  that  they  fhall  be  at 
liberty  co  fix  a refident  at  Rangoon,  &c.  and  that  Englifh 
fhips  driven  into  Birman  ports  by  ftrefs  of  weather  (hall  be 
fupplied  with  all  neceflarics,  &c.  at  the  current  rates  of  the 
country  ; and  that  the  enemies  of  England,  European  as 
well  as  Indian,  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  purchafe  warlike  wea- 
pons, lead,  and  powder,  which  reftri&ion  is  extended  to  ail 
nations.” 

The  manufactures  of  the  Birmans  confift  of  cotton  and 
filk,  faltpetre  and  gunpowder,  various  kinds  of  pottery, 
and  marble  flatues;  they  alfo  excel  in  gilding,  to  which 
purpofe  the  greateft  part  of  their  gold  is  applied,  and  feveral 
other  ornamental  manufaftures.  Their  edifices  and  barges 
are  conftru&ed  with  fingular  oriental  tafte  and  elegance;  the 
molt  remarkable  edifice  is  the  Shomadoo  at  Pegu.  Their 
kioums  and  temples,  which  are  numerous,  exhibit  a very 
rich  and  fantaflic  kind  of  architedlure ; and  their  grand  hall 
of  audience,  or  Lotoo,  at  Ummerapocra,  is  as  fplendid  an 
edifice  as  can  be  well  executed  in  wood.  Many  of  their 
houfes  are  very  fimple  in  their  ftrudlure,  and  -are  erefted  in 
a day,  or  even  in  a few  hours.  The  requiiite  materials  are 
bamboos,  grafs  for  thatching,  and  the  ground  rattan.  The 
whole  edifice  is  conftrufted  without  a fmgle  nail ; a row  of 
ftrong  bamboos,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  are  fixed  firm 
in  the  ground,  which  form  the  outline,  and  are  the  fupport- 
ers  of  the  building  ; fmaller  bamboos  are  then  tied  horizon- 
tally, by  ft  rips  of  the  ground  rattan,  to  thefe  upright  polls ; 
the  walls,  compofed  of  bamboo  mats,  are  fattened  to  the 
fides  with  fimilar  ligatures;  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly 
raifed,  and  a roof  formed,  over  which  thatch  is  fpread  in 
regular  layers,  and  bound  to  the  wood  by  filaments  of 
rattan  ; a floor  of  bamboo  is  next  laid  in  the  infide,  ele- 
vated two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  ; this  grating  is 
-fupported  on  bamboos,  and  covered  with  mats  and  carpets, 
A houfe  of  this  kind,  fimple  and  expeditious  in  its  ftrufture, 
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is  neverthelefs  a fecurity  againfl  very  Inclement  weather;  and 
if  it  fhouid  chance  to  be  blown  down  by  a temped,  the  in- 
habitants might  efeape  without  injury.  They  have  ether 
bui'dings,  however,  of  a fuperior  kind ; and  they  were  for- 
merly conftrufled  of  various  figures,  pyiamidal,  triangular, 
or  four-fided,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorned  with  flow- 
ers  and  figures  carved  in  wood,  and  built  with  arches.  But 
the  art  of  coiflRxu&ing  arches  lias  been  loft  among  the  Bir- 
mans. From  many  buildings  that  now  remain,  it  appears, 
that  they  could  formerly  conilrudt  excellent  b ick  arches, 
both  circular  and  gothic  ; but  now  r.o  one  in  the  empire  can 
be  found  fufficiently  fkilful  to  arch  over  the  opening  of  a 
window.  Mafonry  has  fallen  into  negledl;  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  princes  having  prohibited  to  private  individuals  the 
ufe  of  brick  or  (lone  houfes.  The  Birmans  have  of  late 
years  made  rapid  nrogrefs  in  the  art  of  building  boats  and 
fhips  ; and  thefe  may  be  conftruBted  in  the  Rangoon  river 
for  one  third  lefs  than  in  the  Gangts,  and  for  nearly  one 
half  what  they  would  coft  at  Bombay.  It  is  faid,  however, 
that  the  fhips  of  Pegu  £re  not  fo  firmly  con flrudted  as  thofe 
in  our  ports.  The  Birmans,  iike  the  Chintfe,  have  no  com; 
filver  in  bullion,  and  lead,  are  the  current  money  of  the 
country.  What  foreigners  call  a tackal,  properly  kiat,  is 
the  moft  general  piece  of  filver  in  circulation  ; it  weighs  ten 
pennyweights  ten  grains  and  three  fourths;  its  fubdivihons 
are  the  tubbee,  two  of  which  make  one  moo  ; two  moo  one 
math  ; four  math  one  tackal;  and  too  tackal  amount  to  one 
vifs.  Rice  is  fold  by  a rneafure  called  Tayudaung,  or  bafket, 
weiglvng  1 6 vifs,  or  about  56  pounds  ; and  of  meafurement 
there  are  feveral  fubdivifions.  The  average  price  of  rice  ac 
the  capital  is  one  tackal,  rather  more  than  half  a crown,  for 
abalkec  and  a half.  At  Rangoon  and  Martaban,  one  tackal 
will  purchafe  four  or  five  bafkets.  The  Birman  me?fures  of 
length  are  a paul-gaut,  or  inch,  18  of  which  compofe  the 
taim,  or  cubit.  The  faundaung,  or  royal  cubit  (varying  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  monarch),  is  equal  to  22  inches; 
the  dha,  or  bamboo,  coniifts  of  ftven  royal  cubits;  1000 
dha’make  one  Birman  league,  ordain,  nearly  equal  to  two 
Britifh  miles  and  two  furlongs  ; the  league  is  alfo  fubdivided 
into  tenths.  The  Birmans  divide  their  time  as  follows.  The 
interval  in  which  the  finger  can  be  raifed  or  deprrffed,  is 
called  charazi  ; 10  charazi  make  onepiaan;  6 piaan  one  bi- 
zana,  or  about  a minute.  The  day  of  24  hours,  commenc- 
ing at  noon,  is  divided  into  8 portions,  or  yettee,  of  3 
hours  each.  Thefe  divifions  of  time  are  afeertained  by  a ma- 
chine refembiing  the  hour-g!afs,  and  fometimes  by  a perfo- 
rated pan  placed  in  a tub  of  water.  They  are  announced  by 
a ftrokeon  an  oblong  drum,  which  is  always  kept  near  the 
dwelling  of  the  chief  magiilrate  of  the  city,  town,  or  village; 
it  is  commonly  raifed  on  a high  bamboo  ftage,  under  a 
roof  of  mats  to  proteft  it  from  the  weather.  The  Birmans, 
whatever  way  they  acquired  it,  have  the  knowledge  of  a fo- 
lar  year,  confiding  of  365  days,  and  commenc  ng  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  April.  But  the  common  Birman  year  is  lunar, 
and  of  courfe  1 1 days  fhorter  than  the  folar  year  ; it  is  di- 
vided into  12  months;  but  the  Birman  lunations  confift  al- 
ternately of  29  and  30  days,  occafioning  a difference  between 
the  Newtonian  and  Birman  lunar  account  of  8 hours  and  48 
minutes.  In  order  to  complete  a folar  revolution,  they  in- 
tercalate in  every  third  year  a month  of  30  days  ; in  this  third 
year  the  firft  and  third  months  have  each  30  days  inftcad  of 
29  ; they  likewife  fupprefs  or  pafs  over  a day,  and  by  thefe 
the  number  of  days  in  three  folar  years  amounts  to  1093. 
But  every  fourth  year  will  occafion  the  difference  of  a day 
on  account  of  our  leap-year.  Phis,  and  forne  other  defefts 
in  their  mode  of  computation,  are  fources  of  confufion;  in 
order  to  remedy  which,  their  ftvle,  or  mode  of  calculation, 
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has  frequently  been  altered  by  arbitrary  authority.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Birman  month  is  fubdivided  is  peculiar 
to  their  nation.  Jnftead  of  reckoning  the  days  progrtfiively 
from  the  commencement  to  the  clofe  of  the  month,  they  ad- 
vance no  farther  than  the  full  moon,  from  which  they  re- 
cede by  retrograde  enumeration  until  the  month  is  finilhed. 
The  Birman  month  is  divided  into  4 weeks  of  7 davs  each. 
The  8th  day  of  the  increafmg  moon,  the  15th  or  full  moon, 
the  Stn  of  the  decreasing  moon,  and  the  lait  day  of  the  full 
moon,  are  religioufly  oblerved  by  the  Birmans  as  facrtd  ftf- 
tivals.  On  theft  hebdomina)  holidays  no  public  bufmefs  is 
tranladhed  in  the  Rhoom  ; mercantile  dealings  are  fufpended; 
handicraft  is  forbidden  ; and  the  ftridtly  pious  take  no  fulte- 
nance  between  the  rifing  and  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  The 
Birman  era  is  faid  to  commence  in  our  year  638,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  ufed  by  the  philofcphers  ar  Siam  ; and  from 
them,  as  a more  polifhed  nation,  it  has  pafied  to  the 
Birmans. 

The  Birmans  are  very  fond  of  poetry  and  mufic  ; the  for- 
mer they  call  yeddoo  ; when  repeated  by  a fchoiar,  it  flows 
' foft  and  meafured  to  the  ear  ; fometimes  in  fucceffive,  and 
often  in  alternate  rhymes.  They  have  epic  as  well  as  reli- 
gious poems  of  high  celebrity,  and  they  are  fond  of  writ- 
ing in  heroic  numbers  the  exploits  of  their  kings  and  ge- 
nerals. 

Mufic  is  a fcience  which  is  held  in  confiderable  eftimation 
throughout  the  Birman  empire  ; and  the  royal  library  of 
Ummerapoora  is  faid  to  contain  many  valuable  treatiles  on 
the  art.  Some  of  the  profeffional  muficians  difplay  confider- 
able  fkiil  and  execution,  and  the  fofterairs  are  pleafing  even  to 
an  ear  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  melody.  The  principal  inftru- 
ments  are  a foum,  or  harp,  made  of  light  wood,  hollowed 
and  varnifhed,  refembling  a canoe  with  a deck;  at  the  ex- 
tremity a piece  of  hard  wood  is  neatly  fattened,  which  tapers 
to  the  end,  and  rifes  in  a kind  of  curvature  over  the  body  of 
the  harp  • from  this  curvature,  the  firings,  ufually  made  of 
wire,  are  extended  to  a bridge  on  the  belly  of  the  inftru- 
ment;  it  has  two  founding  holes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
bridge.  The  fize  of  the  foum  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
length.  The  turr  refembles  our  violin  ; it  has  only  three 
firings,  and  is  played  on  with  a bow.  It  is  faid  to  be  an 
original  inftrument  of  the  country.  The  pullaway  is  a com- 
mon flageolet.  The  kyzzoup  is  a collection  of  cymbals, 
fufpended  in  a bamboo  frame.  The  patola,  or  guitar,  is 
a curious  inftrument,  of  the  form  of  a crocodile  in  miniature; 
the  body  i3  hollow,  with  founding  holes  on  the  back  ; three 
firings  of  wire  extend  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  tail,  and  are 
fupported  on  bridges  at  each  extremity  ; the  ftrings  are  tuned 
by  means  of  pegs  in  the  tail,  to  which  they  are  faftened ; it 
is  played  on  by  the  finger,  and  is  generally  ufed  to  accom- 
pany the  voice.  The  boundaw  is  a colledtion  of  drums,  of 
oblong  form  and  different  fize,  which  are  fufpended  perpendi- 
cularly in  a wooden  frame  by  leathern  thongs.  The  whole 
machine  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high. 
The  performer  Hands  in  the  centre,  and  beats  on  the  drums 
with  a lmall  flick.  This  inftrument  is  always  introduced  in 
a full  band,  and  much  ufed  in  procefiions.  The  heem  is 
the  pipe  of  Pan,  formed  of  feveral  reeds  neatly  joined  and 
founded  by  a common  mouth  piece,  and  producing,  when 
fkiifully  played  on,  a very  plaintive  melody.  The  Birmans 
are  fond  of  finging  and  dancing  ; and  the  three  laft  days  of 
the  folar  year  are  commonly  devoted  to  mirth  and  feftivity. 
At  Pegu  they  have  a theatre,  which  is  an  open  court,  fplen- 
didly  illuminated  bylarr.ps  and  torches,  and  in  which  drama- 
tic performances  are  exhibited.  Indeed,  at  all  feftivals  they 
have  dramatic  entertainments,  cor, fitting  of  mufic,  dancing, 
aud  adbon,  with  a dialogue  in  recitative.  The  fubjedt  is 


generally  taken  from  the  legends  of  their  heroes,  efpecially 
of  Rama.  The  belt  adtors  are  faid  to  be  natives  of  Siam  ; 
and  in  one  of  thefe  we  are  told  that  the  dialogue  was  fpirited 
without  cant,  and  the  adtior:  animated  without  being  extra- 
vagant ; the  dreffes  of  the  principal  performers  were  alfo 
fhewy  and  becoming.  By  way  of  interlude  between  the 
acts,  a ciownifh  buffoon  entertained  the  audience  with  a re- 
cital of  different  paffages,  and  by  grimace  and  frequent  alte- 
rations of  tone  and  countenance,  extorted  loud  pea’s  of 
laughter  from  the  fpedtators.  The  Birmans  delight  in  mi- 
micking, and  are  very  expert  in  the  pradtice,  poffeffing  un- 
common verfatility  of  countenance,  By  pantomimic  looks 
and  geftures,  they  exhibit  a mafterly  difplay  of  the  pafiions, 
making  fudden  tranfitions  from  pain  to  pleafure,  from  joy  to 
defpair,  from  rage  to  mildnefs,  from  laughter  to  tears,  and 
of  varying  the  expreflion  of  terror  and  of  idiotifm,  with 
furprifing  effedt.  On  the  laft  day  of  the  Birman  year,  the 
17th  of  April,  there  is  a kind  of  fport  that  is  univerfally 
pradtifed  throughout  the  Birman  dominions,  to  wafh  away 
the  impurities  of  the  pad  year,  and  to  commence  the  new 
year  free  from  ftain.  Women  on  this  day  are  accuftomed  to 
throw  water  on  every  man  they  meet,  which  the  men  have, 
the  privilege  of  returning.  This  paftime  is  condudted  with 
great  decorum;  and  a woman  who  declines  taking  a part  in 
it,  is  confidered  as  avowing  her  pregnancy,  and  paffes  with- 
out moleftation.  At  the  clofe  of  Lent,  or  during  the  whole 
feventh  month,  called  Sadeen-guit,  there  ar^  illuminations ; 
every  houfe  has  eredted  by  it  a kind  of  mall,  from  which  are 
fufpended  one  or  more  lamps.  In  the  royal  palace,  a py- 
ramid of  lamps,  at  leaft  3 50  feet  high,  is  fupported  by  a 
bamboo  fcaffolding.  At  this  time  the  nobles  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  refort  to  court  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
king.  During  the  principal  days  and  nights  of  thefe  fefti- 
vals, there  is  almoft  a conftant  fuccefiion  of  wreftling,  danc- 
ing,  mufic,  procefiions,  fire-works,  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments. 

The  Birman  alphabet  confifts  of  33  charadters,  having  as 
many  diftindt  founds,  exclufive  of  various  marks  and  cot- 
tradtions,  that  fupply  the  place  of  long  and  fhort  vowels, 
diphthongs,  Si c.  like  the  other  alphabets  of  the  Hindoo 
clafs.  It  has  no  reprefentation  of  the  vowel  correfponding 
with  our  fhort  a ; this  is  neverthelefs  to  be  pronounced  after 
every  fimple  found  or  confonant  not  f upplied  with  another 
vowel,  unlefs  it  be  forbidden  by  a mark  of  elifion  placed 
over  the  letter,  or  excluded  by  the  jundtion  of  two  or  more 
confonants.  The  Birmans  write  from  left  to  right  ; and 
though  they  have  no  diftinguifhing  interval  between  their 
words,  they  mark  the  paufes  of  a fenterice  and  the  full  flops. 
Their  letters  are  diftindl,  and  their  MSS.  are  in  general  very 
beautiful.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  moll  en- 
lightened writers  on  the  languages  of  the  Eaft,  that  the 
“ Pali,”  or  - facred  language  of  the  priefts  of  Boodh,  is 
nearly  allied  ‘to  the  Snanfcrit  of  the  Bramins.  The  cha- 
racter in  common  ufe  throughout  Ava  and  Pegu  is  a round 
Nagari,  derived  from  the  fquare  Pali,  or  religious  text;  it 
is  formed  of  circles  and  fegments  cf  circles,  varioufly  dif- 
pofed  and  combined,  whiift  the  Pali,  which  is  foleiy  applied 
to  purpofes  of  religion,  is  a fquare  letter,  chiefly  confut- 
ing of  right  angles.  Their  common  books,  like  thofe  of 
the  Hindoos  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  India,  are  competed 
of  the  palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with 
a ftylus.  In  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Bhmans  write  on 
{heets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmyra  leaves.  The 
ivory  is  ftained  black,  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with 
gilding,  while  the  charadters  are  enamelled  or  gilded.  On 
the  palmyra  leaves  the  charadters  are  in  general  of  black  ena- 
mel; and  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  and  the  margins,  are 
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painted  with  flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A hole 
through  both  ends  of  each  leaf,  ferves  to  eonnedl  the  w hole 
into  a volume,  by  means  of  two  firings,  which  alfo  pafs 
through  the  two  wooden  boards  that  ferve  for  binding. 
In  the  finer  binding  cf  books  of  this  kind,  the  boards  are 
lacquered,  the  edges  cf  the  leaves  cut  fmooth  and  gilded, 
and  the  title  written  on  the  upper  board  ; the  two  ends 
are  by  a knot  or  jewel  fecured  at  a little  diltance  from  the 
boaids,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  book  from  falling  to  pieces, 
but  (efficiently  dittant  to  admit  of  the  upper  leaves  being 
turned  back,  while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  ele- 
gant books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  fiik  cloth,  and 
bound  round  by  a garter,  on  which  the  Birmans  have  the 
art  to  weave  the  title  of  the  book.  In  every  Kioum  or  mo- 
naftery,  there  is  a library  or  repofitory  of  books,  ufually 
kept  in  lacquercjd  chefts.  In  the  royal  library  the  number 
of  thefe  chefts  Was  not  lefs  than  ioo.  The  books  were  re- 
gulariy  claffid,  and  the  contents  of  each  cheft  weie  written 
in  gold  letters  on  the  lid.  Some  of  thefe  books  exhibited 
very  beautiful  writing  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  the  margins 
of  which  were  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold,  neatly  exe- 
cuted. The  library  contained  books  upon  various  fubjedts ; 
more  on  divinity  than  any  other ; but  hiftory,  mufic,  medi- 
cine, painting,  and  romance,  had  their  feparate  treatifes. 
Col.  Symes  thinks  it  not  improbable,  from  the  chefts  which 
he  ir.fptfted,  that  his  Birman  majefty  may  pofTefsa  more  nu- 
merous library  than  any  potentate  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  the  borders  of  China.  Books  in  the  Pali  text 
are  fometimes  compofed  of  thin  ftripes  of  bamboo,  delicately 
plaited,  and  varnifhed  over  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  a 
fmooth  and  hard  furface  upon  a leaf  of  any  dimenfions  : 
this  furface  is  afterwards  gilded,  arid  the  facred  letters  are 
traced  upon  it  in  black  and  fhining  japan.  The  margin  is 
illumined  by  wreaths  and  figures  of  gold,  on  a red,  green, 
or  black  ground.  As  mod  of  the  Birmans  are  taught  to  read 
and  write,  they  carry  with  them  a flieet  of  thick  and  ifrong 
blackened  paper,  call  d a parawaik,  or  paruvek,  in  which 
they  enter  their  accounts,  copy  fongs,  till  they  can  repeat 
them  from  memory,  and  take  memorandums  of  any  things 
that  are  curious.  On  thefe  parawaiks  the  zares,  or  writers, 
in  all  couits  and  public  offices,  take  down  the  proceedings 
and  orders  of  the  fuperior  officers.  It  is  about  8 feet  long, 
and  1 8 inches  wide,  a-  d folds  up  like  a fan  ; each  fold  being 
about  fix  inches,  and  in  length  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
fheet.  They  write  on  this  with  a pencil  of  fteatites  ; and 
the  characters  are  effaced  by  rubbing  them  over  with  char- 
coal, and  the  leaves  of  a fpecies  of  doicbos. 

In  the  recitation  of  poetry,  the  language  is  exceedingly 
melodious  ; even  the  profe  of  common  convention  appears 
to  he  meafured,  and  the  concluding  word  of  each  fentence  is 
lengthened  by  a mufical  cadence,  that  marks  the  period  to 
the  ear  of  a perfon  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  meaning. 

Of  the  cofmography^ and  aflronomy  of  the  Birmans,  deduced 
from  their  jnoit  ancient  writings,  the  following  particulars 
will  be  fufficient.  They  conceive  that  the  univerfe,  called 
logha,  which  fignifies  fucceffive'  deftru&ipji  and  reproduction, 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  fire,  water,  or  wind,  is  again, 
of  itfelf,  reftored  to  its  ancient  form.  The  earth,  they  fup- 
pofe  to  be  a plane,  fomewhat  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a chain  of  very  lofty  mountains.  Its  diameter 
is  1.203,400  juzana,  each  juzana  being  44,800  cubits,  or 
nearly  12  miles  ; its  circumference  is  three  times  its  diameter; 
and  its  thicknefs  240.000  juzana,  of  which  one  half  is  dull, 
and  the  other  half  a foiid  rock,  are1,  the  whole  fupported  by 
a double  thicknefs  of  waur,  refting  on  twice  its  thicknefs 
of  air,  below  which  is  a vacuum.  B hides  our  earth,  there 
are  10,100,000  others,  mutually  touching  in  three  points,  and 


forming  a fimilar  number  of  equilateral  fpaces,  which,  not  be- 
ing penetrated  by  the  fun’s  rays,  are  filled  with  water  intenieiy 
cold.  In  the  middle  of  the  moll  elevated  part  of  our  earth,  the 
Birmah  writings  place  Mienmo,  the  larged  of  all  mountains, 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  84,000  juzana,  and  de- 
fending as  far  below  it,  fupported  by  three  feet  of  carbun- 
cles, having  its  eaftern  face  filver,  the  weftern  glafs,  the 
northern  gold,  and  the  fouthern  pale-coloured  carbuncle,  and 
furrounded  by  feven  chains  of  hills.  In  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  oppofne  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  this 
mountain,  are  placed  four  large  iflands,  the  habitations  of 
men  and  other  animals ; and  befides  thefe,  the  Birman  writers 
allow  2oco  of  a fmaller  fize,  500  belonging  to  each  of  the 
larger  ones.  The  ocean  is  in  various  parts  of  very  different 
depths.  All  living  beings  are  diftributed  into  three  claffea ; 
generating  beings  ; thofe  which  are  material,  but  do  not  ge- 
nerate ; and  immaterial  beings,  or  fpirits,  each  of  which  is 
fubdivided  into  feveral  diftindt  fpecies.  The  Birman  writ- 
ings admit  of  tranfmigration,  alleging,  that  in  death,  whe- 
ther of  man,  beaft,  or  any  living/  being,  the  foul  perifnes 
with  the  body,  and  after  this  diffolution,  out  of  the  fame 
materials  another  being  arifes,  which,  according  to  the  goed 
or  bad  actions  of  the  former,  becomes  either  a man,  or  an 
animal,  & c,  and  they  teach,  that  all  beings  are  revolving  in 
thefe  changes,  till  they  become  entitled  by  their  actions  to 
Nieban,  the  molt  perfedt  of  ail  Hates,  in  which  they  are  free 
from  change,  mifery,  death,  ficknefs,  or  old  age.  The 
Birman  writings  alfo  announce  the  opinion  of  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds  in  cor.ftant  fucceffion,  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  Thefe  writings  mention  eight  planets, 
■viz.  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Sa- 
turn, and  another  named  Rahu,  which  is  invifible.  The  Sun 
is  50  juzana  in  diameter,  the  Moon  49,  Mars  12,  Mercury 
I_5,  Jupiter  17,  Venus  19,  and  Saturn  13;  and  their  cir- 
cumferences are  triple  their  refpedlive  diameters.  They  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  revolve  round  the  great 
mountain  Mienmo  in  a circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel 
to  the  earth.  The  liars,  according  to  them,  purfue  a con- 
llant  courfe,  without  declining  to  the  north  or  fouth  ; but 
the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets  have  a declination;  and 
the  fun,  in  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  and  from 
the  fouth  to  the  north,  always  touches  the  twelve  conllella- 
tions,  which  we  cail  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  one  year  returns  to  the  fame  place  in  the  heavens 
from  which  he  fet  out.  This  fame  revolution  is  performed 
by  the  moon  in  a month.  The  fun’s  motion,  they  fay,  is 
quicker  than  that  cf  the  moon  ; and  by  his  diurnal  revo  u- 
tion,  when  he  is  in  the  fouthern  ifland  it  is  rr.id-day,  in  the 
northern  it  is  mid-night,  in  the  eaftern  ifland  the  fun  fets.  in 
the  v/eftern  it  rifes.  Although  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  ap- 
pear to  us  round,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  them  to  he  fpheres, 
but  this  is  a fallacy  of  vilion.  The  invifible  planet  Rahu 
ferves  the  purpofe  of  explaining  eclipfes ; for,  being  a huge 
monfte-,  he  takes  the  fun  and  moon  either  into  his  mouth  cr 
under  his  chin,  and  thus  canfes  either  total  or  partial  eclipfes. 
As  to  the  heat  and  cold  which  are  experienced  at  different 
feaforis  of  the  year,  the  Birmans  fay,  that,  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  autumn,  the  fun  is  always  tending  to  the  north, 
and  the  moon  inclining  to  the  fouth  ; the  feafon  is  then  hot, 
becahfe  the  fun’s  rays,  which  are  naturally  hot,  then  pre- 
vail ; but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal,  the  fun 
inclines  to  the  fouth,  and  the  moon  to  the  north,  and  the 
moon’s  rays,  which  are  by  nature  cold,  predominate,  and 
produce  cold.  They  affign  feven  caufes  of  rain,  of  which 
feme  are  phyfical,  and  fome  moral.  Thefe  agronomical  and 
phyfica!  ideas  of  the  Birman  writings  were  probably  brought 
from  Hindoollan,  together  with  their  religion  and  laws ; but 
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for  a more  particular  account  of  them  we  fhall  refer  to  the 
Afiatie  Refearches  (ubi  infra). 

Among  the  Birmans  there  are  feveral  hi  (lories,  containing 
an  account  of  the  lives  and  adtsons  performed  by  the  differ- 
ent families  of  their  princes  ; which  hillories  are  very  fabu- 
lous, and  abound  with  the  recital  of  omens  and  prodigies. 
Indeed,  the  Birmans  are  much  attached  to  divination.  No 
perfon  wilt  commence  the  building  of  a houfe,  a journey,  or 
the  mod  trivial  undertaking,  without  confniting  fome  perfon 
of  {kill,  in  order  to  find  a fortunate  day  or  hour.  Friday 
is  a mod  unlucky  day,  on  which  no  bufinefs  ought  to  be 
commenced.  On  medicine  the  Birmans  have  feveral  books, 
containing  a description  of  96  genera  of  dil'eafes,  with  va- 
rious recipes  for  their  cure.  Mummy  is  with  them  a favour- 
ite medicine,  and  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  the  cure  of  lues  venerea  ; but  their  mode  or  ad- 
mirudering  it  is  neither  certain  nor  fafe.  Mod  of  their  re- 
medies, however,  are  taken  fom  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  aromatic  kind,  nutmegs  being  one  of 
their  mod  favourite  medicines.  Although  they  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plants  of  their  country,  the  pra&ice  of 
their  phyficians  is  almoll  altogether  empirical,  and  they  pof- 
fefs  certain  recipes  and  noftrums,  the  efficacy  of  which  they 
extol,  and  which  have  been  tranfmitted  from  their  ancedors 
for  feveral  generations.  They  combine  with  their  medical 
pradlice  great  faith  in  amulets  and  charms.  In  furgery, 
they  proceed  no  further  than  dreffing  wounds  and  fetting 
bones.  Of  late  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  has  been 
introduced  into  Arracan. 

The  (fate  of  agriculture  in  the  Birman  empire  is  not  parti- 
cularly illuflrated  by  Col.  S vines.  It  feems,  however,  to  be 
purfutd  with  confiderable  avidity  ; and  the  foil  in  many  parts 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  its  produ&ions,  which  are  natu- 
rally numerous,  admit  of  further  improvement.  The  cattle 
tifed  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  for  tillage  and  draft  are 
remarkably  good  ; they  put  only  a pair  of  them  to  the 
plough,  which  is  little  different  from  the  plough  of  India, 
and  turns  up  the  foil  very  fuperficially.  In  their  large  carts 
they  yoke  four  {lout  oxen,  which  proceed  with  the  (peed  of 
a hand-gallop,  and  are  driven  by  a country-girl  Handing  up 
in  her  veh'cle,  who  manages  the  reins  and  a long  whip  with 
eafe  and  dexterity.  Many  of  the  riling  grounds  are  planted 
with  indigo  ; but  the  natives  fuller  the  hills  for  the  mod  part 
to  remain  uncultivated,  and  only  plough  the  rich  levels.  They 
every  where  burn  the  rank  grals  once  a year  to  improve  the 
padure.  The  Birmans  will  not  take  much  pains  ; they 
leave  half  the  work  to  nature,  which  has  been  very  bountiful 
to  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loonghee,  many  fields 
are  planted  with  cotton,  which  thrives  well  ; fefamum  is  alio 
cultivated  in  this  foil,  and  is  found  to  anfwer  better  than 
rice,  which  is  mod  productive  in  low  and  moid  grounds. 
In  the  fuburbs  of  Psgahm,  there  are  at  lead  200  mills  em- 
ployed in  exprsffing  oil  from  the  fefamum  feed.  In  this  ope- 
ration the  grain  is  put  into  a deep  wooden  trough,  and 
preffed  by  an  upright  timber  fixed  in  a frame  : the  force  is 
mcreafed  by  along  lever,  on  the  extremity  of  which  a man 
fits  and  guides  a bullock  that  moves  in  a circle  ; thus  turning 
and  preffing  the  feed  at  the  fame  time.  The  machine  is  fim- 
ple,  and  yet  effectually  anfwtrs  the  purpofe.  Waggons 
form  a caravan  for  travelling  from  the  (outhern  country  to- 
wards the  capital.  Of  thefe  there  are  fometimes  as  many  as 
18,  each  of  which  is  drawn  by  fix  bullocks,  and  is  covered 
with  a tilted  roof  of  bamboo,  overlaid  with  painted  cloth, 
for  throwing  off  the  rain.  They  contain  not  only  merchan- 
dize, but  alfo  whole  families,  the  wives,  children,  monkies, 
yats,  parroquets,  and  all  the  worldly  fubftanee  of  the  wag- 


goners. Each  bullock  has  a bell  under  his  throat.  They 
travel  (lowly,  from  10  to  miles  a day.  At  night  they  are 
difpofed  in  a circle,  and  form  a barrier,  within  which  the 
carriers  feed  their  cattle,  light  fires,  and  drefs  their  victuals, 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  tygers,  which  much  infeft  the  lefs 
populous  parts  of  the  empire. 

We  fhall  ciofe  this  article  with  a brief  account  of  the 
perfons , djpnfition , and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Birman  empire,  and  of  fome  of  their  Angular  cujloms.  The 
Birrnans,  in  their  features,  bear  a nearer  refemblance  to  the 
Chinefe  than  to  the  natives  of  Hindoodan.  The  women,  par- 
ticularly m the  northern  pari  of  the  country,  are  fairer  than 
the  Hindoo  females,  but  lefs  delicately  formed  ; they  are, 
however,  weli  made,  and  in  general  inclined  to  corpulence  ; 
their  hair  is  black,  coarfe,  and  long.  The  men  are  not  tall 
in  dature,  but  aCtive  and  athletic  : their  appearance  is  youth- 
ful from  the  prevalent  cudom  of  plucking  their  beards  indead 
of  ufing  the  razor  ; they  tattoo  their  thighs  and  arms  into 
various  fantadic  ffiapes  and  figures,  which  in  their  opinion 
operate  as  a charm  againd  the  weapons  of  their  enemies- 
Neither  the  men  nor  women  are  fo  cleanly  in  their  perfons 
as  the  Hindoos  of  India,  among  whom  diurnal  ablution  is  a 
religious  as  well  as  a moral  duty.  Girls  are  taught,  at  an 
early  age,  to  turn  their  arms  in  a manner  which  makes 
them  appear  didorted  : when  the  arm  is  extended,  the  elbow 
is  inverted,  the  iniide  of  the  joint  being  protruded,  and  the 
external  part  bending  inwards.  The  general  difpofition  of 
the  Birmans  is  drikingly  contraded  with  that  of  the  natives 
of  India,  from  whom  they  are  feparated  by  a narrow  range 
of  mountains,  which  in  many  places  admit  of  an  eafy  inter- 
courfe.  Neverthelefs,  the  phyfical  difference  between  the 
nations  could  fcarcely  be  greater,  if  they  had  been  fituated 
at  the  oppofite  extremities  of  the  globe.  The  Birmans  are 
a lively,  inquifitive  race,  aCtive,  irafcible,  and  impatient. 
As  the  paffion  of  jealoufy  feems  to  have  no  influence  among 
them,  their  wives  and  daughters  are  not  concealed  from  the 
fight  of  men  ; and  they  are  allowed  as  free  intercourfe  with 
each  other  as  the  rules  of  European  fociety  admit ; but  in 
other  refpedts  women  have  jud  reafon  to  complain  of  then- 
treatment.  They  are  confidered  as  very  inferior  and  fubor- 
dinate  ; and  even  the  law  damps  a degrading  dillinCtion  be- 
tween the  fexes  ; the  evidence  of  a woman  not  being  received 
as  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  a man,  and  a woman  not 
being  fufftred  to  afeend  the  deps  of  a court  of  judice,  but 
being  obliged  to  deliver  her  tedimony  on  the  outfide  of  the 
roof.  The  cudom  of  felling  their  daughters,  and  even  their 
wives,  to  drangers,  though  confined  to  the  lowed  claffes  of 
fociety,  and  frequently  the  confequence  of  pecuniary  embar- 
raffment,  is  not  regarded  as  thameful,  nor  is  the  female  dif- 
honoured  by  it ; and  hence  it  is  that  women  furrender  them- 
felvo*.  the  victims  of  this  barbarous  cudom  with  apparent  re- 
fignaticn.  But  no  man,  who  leaves  the  country,  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  his  temporary  wife  along  with  him.  Every 
attempt  of  this  kind  is  watched  and  guarded  ; and  a fhip,  in 
which  any  females  are  conveyed  away,  can  never  return  to  a 
Birman  port  but  under  penalty  of  confifcation  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  infliClion  of  a heavy  fine  and  imprifonment  on 
the  mader.  Men  are  allowed  to  emigrate ; but  the  export- 
ation of  women,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Birmans,  im- 
poveriffi  the  date,  by  diminifhing  the  fources  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  females,  who  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
purfuing  a courfe  of  proditutiorj,  are  not  at  theirown  dif— 
pofal,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  receive  the  earnings  of  their 
unhappy  profeffion.  They  are  flaves  fold  by  creditors  to  a 
licenfed  pander,  for  debts  more  frequently  contracted  by 
others  titan  themfclves.  According  to  the  laws  of  Pegu,  he. 
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who  incurs  a debt  which  he  cannot  pay,  becomes  the  pro-  ried  on  a bier,  are  women  hired  for  the  occafion,  who  pro- 
perty of  the  creditor,  who  may  claim  him  as  a flave,  andob-  cede  the  body,  and  chant  a dirge-like  air.  The  Birmans 
lige  him  to  perform  menial  fervice  until  he  liquidates  the  burn  their  dead;  but  as  the  ceremony  of  burning  is  expen- 
debt.  His  immediate  relations  are  alfo  liable  to  be  attached  ; five,  the  bodies  of  paupers  are  either  buried  or  call  into  the 
and  innocent  women  are  often  dragged  from  domeftic  com-  river.  The  mode  of  burning  is  as  follows  : the  bier  is  placed 
fort,  and  are  fold  to  the  licenfed  fuperintendant  of  the  tack-  on  a funeral  pile  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  made  of  billets  of 
ally,  who,  if  they  pofiefs  attractions,  pays  a high  price  for  dried  wood  laid  over  one  another,  with  intervals  for  admit- 
them,  and  reimburfes  himfelf  by  the  wages  of  their  profl  tu-  ting  a free  circulation  of  air,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  flame.  The 
tion.  On  the  banks  of  a fmall  creek,  between  the  town  of  Rhahaans  walk  round  the  pile,  reciting  prayers  to  Gaudma, 
Maindu  and  Baffien,  is  a village  called  Mima-Shun-Rua,  or  until  the  fire  reaches  the  body,  when  the  whole  is  quickly 
the  village  of  proftitutes,  which  is  inhabited  altogether  by  reduced  to  afhes,  which  are  gathered  and  depofited  in  a 
women  of  this  defeription.  Birman  wives  are  faid  to  be  in  grave.  Perfons  of  high  diftin&ion  are  embalnhed,  and  their 


general  chafte  and  faithful ; their  fedulous  employment  af- 
fording no  leifure  for  the  corruption  of  their  minds.  A wo- 
man of  the  highefl  rank  feldom  fits  in  idienefs  at  home;  her 
female  fervants,  under  her  diredlion  and  fuperintendarice, 
like  thofe  of  the  Grecian  dames  of  antiquity,  ply  the  various 
labours  of  the  loom.  Weaving  is  chiefly  a female  occupa- 
tion ; and  moft  Birman  families  manufacture  all  the  cotton 
and  filk  that  are  required  for  their  domeftic  confumption. 
Ths  women  in  this  country  manage  alfo  the  moll  i nportant 
mercantile  concerns  of  their  hufbands,  and  attend  to  their 
interefts  in  all  out-door  manufactures  ; they  are  to  the  great- 
ell  degree  indullrious,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  mothers  ; 
and  they  therefore  merit  a higher  rank  than  that  which  is 
affigned  them,  and  better  treatment  than  they  experience. 
The  Birmans,  in  fome  refpeCts,  particularly  towards  their 
enemies  and  invaders,  difplay  the  feverity  of  barbarians,  but 
in  others  all  the  humanity  and  tendernefs  of  polifhed  life. 
At  home  they  maniftft  an  amiable  benevolence,  adminifter- 
ing  aid  to  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  fick  ; filial  piety  is 
inculcated  as  a facred  precept,  and  its  duties  are  reiigioully 
obferved.  A common  beggar  is  no  where  to  be  feen  ■ every 
individual  is  certain  of  receiving  affiiiance,  which,  if  he  is 
unable  to  procure  it  by  his  own  labour,  is  provided  for  him 
by  others. 

Among  the  Birmans,  marriages  are  not  contraCled  till  the 
parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty ; the  contraCl  is  purely  ci- 
vil; and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  has  no  concern  with  it. 
The  law  prohibits  polygamy,  and  recognizes  only  one  wife; 
however,  concubinage  is  admitted  to  an  unlimited  extent. 
Concubines,  who  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  legitimate 
wife,  are  obliged  by  law  to  perform  menial  fervices  for  her ; 
and  when  the  hufband  dies,  they  become  the  property  of 
the  furviving  widow,  unlefs  he  (hall  have  emancipated  them 
by  a fpecific  aft  previous  to  his  deceafe.  When  a young 
man  is  defirous  of  efpoufing  a girl,  his  mother,  or  neareft  fe- 
male relation,  firft  makes  the  propofal  in  private;  if  the  fuit 
be  well  received,  a party  of  his  friends  proceed  to  the  houfe 
of  the  parents  of  the  young  woman,  with  whom  they  adjuft 
the  dotal  portion.  On  the  morning  of  the  bridal  day,  the 
bridegroom  fends  to  the  maiden  three  loongues,  or  lower 
garments  ; three  tubbeeks,  or  fafties  ; and  three  pieces  of 
white  muflin  ; fuch  jewels  alfo,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  as 
his  circumllances  will  admit : a feaft  is  prepared  by  the  pa- 
rents of  the  bride,  and  formal  writings  are  executed  : the 
new-married  couple  eat  out  of  the  fame  difh  : the  bridegroom 
prefents  the  bride  with  fome  laepack,  or  pickled  tea,  which 
Ihe  accepts,  and  returns  the  compliment ; ar.d  thus  the  cere- 
mony ends. 

When  a man  dies  inteftate,  three-fourths  of  his  property 
go  to  his  children  born  in  wedlock  ; and  one-fourth  to  the 
widow,  who  is  the  guardian  both  of  the  property  and  the 
children,  until  the  latter  attain  the  age  of  maturity.  A Bir- 
man funeral  is  folemnized  with  much  religious  parade  and 
external  demonftration  of  grief  ; befides  the  mourning  rela- 
tions,, the  attendants,  who  follow  the  corpfe,  which  is  car- 


bodies  are  preferved  in  fome  kioum,  or  religious  building, 
fix  or  eight  weeks  before  they  are  committed  to  the  funeral 
pile.  Honey  is  faid  to  be  the  principal  ingredient  ufed  for 
prefervirig  the  body  from  putrefa&ion. 

As  to  their  food,  the  Birmans,  compared  with  the  Indians, 
are  grofs  and  uncleanly.  Although  their  religion  forbids- the 
flaughter  of  animals  in  general,  yet  they  apply  the  interdic- 
tion only  to  thofe  that  are  domefticated.  All  game  is  ea- 
gerly fought  after,  and  in  many  places  publicly  fold  ; rep- 
tiles alfo,  fuch  as  lizards,  guanas,  and  fnakes,  conftitute  a 
part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  lower  daffes.  They  are  alfo 
extremely  fond  of  vegetables. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  country  we 
may  enumerate  the  white  fandal-tree,  and  the  aloexylum  ve- 
rum,  much  valued  for  the  grateful  odour  of  their  fmoke  ; 
the  teak-tree  (tedlonatheca)  already  mentioned ; the  eb“- 
noxylum  venim,  producing  the  fue  jet  biack  ebony  wood; 
the  fycamore  fig,  Indian  fig,  and  banyan  tree  ; the  bigno- 
nia  indica,  nauclea  orientahs,  corypha  feribus,  one  of  the 
loftieft  of  the  palm-trees,  and  excoecaria  Cochinchinerfis,  re- 
markable for  the  crimfon  under-furface  of  its  leaves.  To  the 
clals  of  plants  ufed  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  we  may  refer 
the  ginger  and  cardamom,  found  wild  on  the  fides  of  rivers, 
and  cultivated  in  great  abundance;  the  turmeric,  ufed  by  the 
natives  or  the  coaft  to  tinge  and  flavour  their  rice  and  other 
food  ; the  betel  pepper,  fagaria  piperita,  and  3 or  4 kinds 
of  capficum  ; the  jufticia  tinftoria,  yielding  a beautiful 
green  tinge  ; moriqda  umbellata,  gamboge,  and  cai  thamus, 
furnifhing  yellow  dyes ; the  red  wood  of  the  iawfonia  fpinofa, 
and  Ciialpina  fapan,  and  the  ind-go,  The  bark  of  the  ne- 
rium  antidyfentericum,  called  codagapala,  and  that  of  the 
laurus  cuiilavan,  the  fruit  of  the  flrychnos  nux  vomica,  the 
caftia  fillula,  the  tamarind,  and  the  croton  tiglium,  the  m~ 
fpifiated  juice  of  the  aloe,  the  refin  of  the  camphor-tree, 
and  the  oil  of  the  ricinus,  are  occafionally  imported  from 
this  country  for  the  European  difpenfaries.  The  cinnamon 
laurel,  fometimes  accompanied  by  the  nutmeg,  the  fugar- 
cane,  bamboo,  and  fpikenard,  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  country  ; the  lalt  on  dry  hills  5 and  the  bamboo  and 
fugar  cane  in  rich  fwamps.  The  fweet  potatoe,  ipomtea  iu- 
berofa,  mad-apple  and  love-apple  (folanum  melongena  and 
lycoperficon),  nympbaea  nelumbo,  gourds,  melons,  water- 
melons, and  various  other  efculent  plants,  enrich,  by  cultiva- 
tion, this  country  ; and  the  plantain,  cocoa-nut,  and  [ago 
palm,  are  produced  more  fpontaneoufly.  The  vine  grows 
wild  in  the  forefts,  but  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  for  want  of 
cultivation,  and  through  excefs  of  heat,  to  that  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe  ; but  this  country  i3  amply  fupplied  with  the 
mango,  pine-apple,  fapindus  edulis,  mangofteen  plum,  aver- 
rhoa  carambola,  cuftard-apple,  papaw-fig,  orange,  lemon, 
and  lime,  and  many  other  exquilire  fruits.  The  animals  of 
the  Birman  empire  correfpond  with  thofe  of  Hindooftan. 
The  wild  elephants  of  Pegu  are  very  numerous  ; and,  allured 
by  the  early  crops  of  rice,  commit  great  devaftation  among 
the  plantations  that  are  expofed  to  their  ravages.  The  king 
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is  the  proprietor  cf  thefe  animals ; and  one  of  his  Bir-  fenfe,  as  the  articles  of  utility  made  in  this  town  far  exceed 
man  maj city’s  titles  is  “ lord  of  the  white  elephant,  and  of  thofe  intended  only  for  (hew  and  ornament.  Many  of  our 
all  the  elephants,  in  the  world.”  The  forefts  abound  with  cities  are  attractive  for  their  venerable  ruins  and  grand  c.athe- 
tigers.  Their  horfes  are  frnall,  but  handfome  and  fpirited,  drals,  but  of  thofe  Birmingham  is  deftitute.^  The  traveller, 
hardy  and  adtive  ; and  are  frequently  exported  in  timber-  who  delights  in  feeing  the  human  race  profitably  employed 
fhips  bound  for  Madras  and  other  parts  of  the  coaft,  where  to  their  own,  and  their  country’s  advantage,  will  difregard 
they  are  difpofed  of  to  confiderable  advantage.  Their  cows  the  fmoke  which  fometimes  envelopes  the  town,  and  difcern 
are  diminutive,  resembling  the  breed  on  the  cesft  of  Coro-  through  the  veil  the  bright  beams  of  indufiry  enlightening 
mandel ; but  their  buffaloes  are  noble  animals,  much  fuperior  vail  piles  of  riches  : joftice,  however,  will  compel  him  to 
to  thofe  of  India,  and  are  ufed  for  draft  and  agriculture  ; acknowledge,  that  profligacy  has  contrived  to  infinuate  itfelf 
fome  of  them  are  of  a light  cream  colour,  and  are  almofh  as  within  too  many  dwellings  of  the  labouring  claffes,  pro- 
fierce  as  tigers  who  dare  not  moleft  them.-  The  ichneumon  ducing  idlenefs,  difcontent,  drunkenntfs,  and  riots,  of  which 
or  rat  of  Pharaoh,  called  by  the  natives  Ounbaii,  is  found  in  feveral  inftances  might  be  cited,  exclufive  of  that  grand  con- 
this  country  ; but  there  is  no  fuch  anitnal  as  the  jackal  in  the  vulfion  which  attended  the  commencement  of  that  revolu- 
Ava  dominions,  though  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  ad-  ti*n  in  France,  which  in  its  confequences  haslo  feverelyop- 
joining  country.  Among  the'  biids,  which  are  the  fame  preffed  this,  and  almofl  every  other  nation.  The  Ikenild- 
with  thofe  of  other  parts  of  India,  is  one  called  the  Ken-  ftreet,  or  e of  the  great  Roman  military  roads,  comes  within 
za,  the  fymbol  of  the  Birman  nation,  as  the  eagle  was  of  the  a miie  of  Birmingham,  and  in  Sutton  park  and  Coldfield, 
Roman  empire  ; it  is  a fpecies  of  wild  fowl  called  in  India  four  miles  from  the  town,  it  remains  nearly  as  perfect  as 
the  Braminy  gooie ; but  the  natives  of  Ava  do  not  deify  this  if  juft,  completed;  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  the 
bird.  antiquity  of  Birmingham  is,  that  it  is  contiguous  to  two 

The  Birmans  feem  to  be  in  noffefficm  of  feveral  fmalliflands  Rom  m roads,  the  Ikemld,  and  Shirley  ftreets. 


in  the  gulf  ot  Martaban,  the  Magnus  Sinus  of  antiquity, 
and  of  others  to  the  fcuth  and  weft.  Rymes’s  Erobaffy 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,  3 vo!s.  Svo.  paffim.  Afiatic  Re- 
fearcb.es,  vol.  vi.  p.  163 — 308.  See  Arracan,  Ava,  and 
Pegu. 

BIRMINGHAM,  is  juftly  efteemed  the  greateft  manu- 
facturing town  in  England,  and  we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  in 
the  quantity,  variety,  elegance,  and  utility  of  its  manu- 
factured articles,  it  furpafies  any  town  in  Europe.  To 
enable  the  ftranger  and  foreigner  to  appreciate  the  ge- 
neral character  ot  this  place,  with  its  various  fubordinate 
features,  we  will  endeavour  to  depidt  them  to  the  fancy,  in 
a concife  and  perfpicuous  narrative.  Its  diftinguifhing  cha- 
radtenftic  is  appropriately  difplayed  in  th'e  following  lines 
by  Mr.  [ago,  in  his  poem  of  “ Edge-bill.” 

“ ’Tis  noife,  and  hurry  all — the  throng’d  ftreet. 

The  clofe  pil’d  warehoufe,  and  the  bufy  fhop. 

With  nimble  ftroke  the  tinkling  hammers  move  ; 
While  flow  and  weighty  the  vaft  fledge  defcends, 

In  folemn  bale  refponfive,  or  apart, 

Or  focially  conjoined  in  tuneful  peal. — 

Plow  the  coarte  metal  brightens  into  fame, 

Shap’d  by  their  plaftic  hands!  what  ornament ! 

What  various  ufe  !■ — Nor  this  alone  thy  praife, 

Thine  too  of  graceful  form,  the-letter’d  type  ! 

The  friend  of  learning,  and  the  poet’s  pride.” 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  town  is  not  readily  at- 
tained, as  it  has  been  written  Brumwycheham,  Bromwy. 
cham,  and  various  other  ways  ; indeed,  in  common  conver- 
sation, it  is  frequently  pronounced  Bromidgham.  The 
town  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  in  the  north-wef- 
tern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  It  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  in  the  deanery  of  Arden, 
and  in  the  hundred  of  Hemlingford.  The  fuperficia!  con- 
tents of  the  pariflr  a’-e  2864  acres.  In  1800  here  were  16,403 
houfes,  1875  of  which  were  uninhabited.  The  whole  popu- 
lation was  7 3,67b,  of  whom  34,716  were  males,  and  38,954 
were  femahs. 

In  the  fcale’of  national  importance,  Birmingham  bears 
an  exalted  fituation  ; without  recurring  to  its  ancient  hif- 
torv,  the  modern  inhabitants  have,  by  laudable  induftry, 
rafted  it  perhaps  to  the  acme  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial fame.  The  fagacious  and  elegant  Burke  emphati- 
cally pronounces  Birmingham  the  “ Toy  Shop  of  Europe.” 
Tins  defoliation  mull  not,  however,  be  taken  in  its  literal 


The  family  of  Birmingham  were  lords  of  this  manor  till 
r 537,  at  which  period  it  is  laid  to  have  been  obtained  by 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  through  the  fuccefsof  a deep- 
planned  fcheme.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  purchafe 
it,  he  contrived  to  make  Edward  Birmingham  appear  as  an 
accomplice  in  a highway  robbery,  and  offered  him  his  intereft 
to  fave  a forfeited  life,  on  condition  of  felling  him  the  manor. 
The  manor-houfe,  which  is  now  called  the  mote,  ftill  remains, 
though  the  fitehas  been  converted  into  a raanufa&ory,  and 
an  apartment  is  fhewn,  where  the  ancient  lords  held  their 
court-leets. 

The  parifh  of  Birmingham  is  fmailer  than  any  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Plutcon  obferves,  that  when  Alfred  founded 
a town,  he  allotted  a much  fmailer  fpace  of  land  to  it,  than 
when  he  portioned  a village,  obvioufl.jr  intending  the  former 
for  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  latter  for  agriculture  ; thi3 
circurcftance  feerns  to  prove  that  Alfred  found  Birmingham  a 
town.  “ The  buildings  occupy  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  pa- 
rift),  which,  with  theirappendages,  are  about  800  acres.  This 
part  being  infufficient  for  the  extraordinary  increafe  of  the 
inhabitants,  flie  has  of  late  extended  her  buildings  along 
the  Bromfgrove  road,  near  the  boundaries  of  Edgbafton, 
and  on  the  other  fide  planted  fome  of  her  ftreets  in  the  pa- 
rith  of  Alton. ” 

“ The  fituation  is  elevated,  and  the  foil  one  folid  mafs  of 
dry,  reddilh  f?.nd,  through  which  the  water  defcends  freely, 
thus  making  even  the  cellars  comfortable  habitations;”  the 
fame  author  adds  facetioufly,  that  though  metals  of  various 
forts  are  found  in  great  plenty  above  the  fui  face,  we  know  of 
nothing  below  except  fand,  gravel,  Hone,  and  water.  All  the 
riches  of  the  place,  like  thofe  of  an  empiric  in  laced  clothes, 
appear  on  the  ontfide.  “ There  is  not  any  natural  river  in  the 
parifli,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  two  excellent 
fprings  of  foft  water,  fuitable  for  melt  purpofes,  one  at  the 
top  of  Digbeth,  the  other  Lady  well;  and  at  the  latter 
place  are  feven  of  the  moft  complete  baths  in  the  kingdom. 
They  coft  2000  /.  in  ere&ing,  and  are  ever  ready  for  the 
accommodation  of  hot  or  cold  bathing,  for  iirimeilion  or 
amufement,  with  conveniency  for  fweating.  That  appro- 
priated to  fwimming  is  18  yards  by  36,  lituate  in  the  centre 
of  a garden,  in  which  are  24  private  uncrefliug  houfes,  and 
the  whole  furrounded  by  a wall  ten  feet  high.” 

Mr.  Hutton  mentions  feveral  inltances  of  longevity, 
which  feem  to  demon  if  rate  either  that  the  air  is  too  pure  to 
be  rendered  unwholefome  by  the  fmoke  of  the  town,  or  that 
5 fmoke 
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fmoke  and  fleam  are  not  fo  prejudicial  to  health  as  have 
been  imagined  : his  inftances  are  oae  perfon  aged  100,  a fe- 
cond  103,  a third  104,  and  a fourth  107,  four  upwards  of 
90,  and  13  upwards  of  80. 

Birmingham  is  not  a place  a gentleman  would  c’nufe  to 
r ake  a refidence.  Its  contmuai  noife  and  fmoke  prevent 
it  from  being  defirable  in  that  refpeft. 

Many  ancient  families  who  once  fiourifhed  at  and  near 
Birmingham,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hutton  to  have  fallen 
into  irretrievable  decay  ; one  inftance  is  worth  tranferibing. 
“ We.  have  among  us  a family  of  the  name  of  Middlemore, 
of  great  antiquity,  deducible  from  the  conquelt ; who  held 
the  chief  pofftflions,  and  the  chief  offices  in  the  county, 
and  who  matched  into  the  firft  families  in  the  kingdom,  but 
fell  with  the  intereft  of  Charles  I.,  and  are  now  in  that  low  ebb 
of  fortune,  that  I have  frequently,  with  a gloomy  pleafure, 
relieved  them  at  the  common  charity  board  of  the  town.” 

It  appears  upon  record,  that  in  1251,  William  de  Bir- 
mingham, lord  of  the  manor,  procured  an  additional  chatter 
from  Edward  III.  reviving  fome  decayed  privileges,  and 
granting  others;  among  the  lall  was  that  of  the  Whitfuntide 
fair,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  Ho  y Thurfday,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  four  days.  At  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle  in  1752, 
it  was  prudently  changed  to  the  Thurfday  in  Whitlun 
week,  that  lefa  time  might  be  loft  to  the  injury  of  the 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen.  The  fame  perfon  alfo 
procured  another  fair,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  Michael, 
(which  is  commonly  called  the  Onion  fair,  on  account  of 
the  great  quantity  of  onions  fold  at  the  time)  both  of  which 
are  at  this  day  in  great  repute.  The  horfe  fair,  which  for- 
merly was  kept  in  Edgbalton-ftreet,  was,  in  1777,  removed 
to  Brick-kiln -lane  ; and  that  for  beafts,  which  ufed  to  be  in 
the  High-ftreet,  into  Dale-end,  in  1769. 

Near  Birmingham,  on  the  London  road,  is  Camp-hill, 
where  the  army  of  prince  Rupert  were  encamped,  during 
the  fiege  in  1643.  The  inhabitants  are  accufed  of  dif- 
loyalty  by  lord  Clarendon,  for  feizing  the  carriages  w'hich 
contained  the  royal  plate  and  furniture.  The  prince,  with 
2000  men,  had  been  commanded  by  the  king  to  open  a 
communication  between  Oxford  and  York,  but  the  hardy 
and  imprudent  inhabitants  of  this  town  dared  to  oppefe 
this  force,  with  only  a company  of  foot,  and  a troop  of 
horfe.  Though  they  had  thrown  up  fome  flight  works, 
and  blockaded  the  ftreets,  yet  the  king’s  army  forced 
through  thefe  trifling  obilruftions,  and  entered  the  town 
fword  in  hand.  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  a royalift,  was  killed 
in  this  affair,  as  was  a clergyman,  who  aCted  as  governor  for 
the  parliament,  and  who  refufed  quarter.  Birmingham  had 
a narrow  efcape  from  deftru&ion,  for  the  exafperated  com- 
mander ordered  the  place  to  be  burnt,  but  fome  favourable 
circumftance  confined  the  conflagration  to  a few  houfes  m 
Bull-ftreet. 

The  plague  of  1 665,  was  imported  into  the  town  in  a 
box  of  cloaths  brought  to  the  White  Hart  inn.  Hence  the 
fatal  poifon  infinuated  itfeif  through  the  ftreets  and  houfes, 
deftroying  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  whofe  bodies 
foon  filled  the  church-yard,  and  alfo  an  acre  of  land  at  Lady- 
wood-green,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Peft-ground. 

Although  fome  degree  of  eminence  attached  to  Birming- 
ham previoufly  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  yet  it  is  from 
that  period  that  its  rapid  increafe  muff  be  dated.  Build- 
ing leafes  then  became  common,  and  numbers  of  houfes 
arofe  to  accommodate  the  increafing  population  which  af- 
fembffd,  in  confequence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts. 

About  the  year  1700,  the  number  of  ftreets  in  Birming- 
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ham  was  only  30,  but  now  there  are  nearly  230 ; befides, 
feveral  of  the  oldelt  are  confiderably  improved  and  augment- 
ed. This  will,  in  fome  meafure,  affift  the  imagination  in  com- 
prehending  the  amazing  increafe  of  the  town  in  fize,  wealth, 
and  manufactures,  during  that  time;  and  it  is  no  prelum p- 
tion  to  fuppofe,  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  its  zenith  ; 
one  inftance  of  increafe  wiil  be  fufficietit  to  point  out  the 
general  improvement.  Between  the  roads  to  Wolverhamp- 
ton and  Dudley,  there  were  only  three  houfes  March  14, 
1779.  By  that  cay  twelve  months  they  increafed  to  55, 
and  March  14,  1781,  there  were  144.  The  fame  day  m 
1791,  there  was  an  addition  of  833. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  bilhop  of  London,  purchafed  of  the 
ladies  of  the  manor  in  1730,  land  worth  400!.  per  annum  ; 
in  175S,  the  income  was  doubled.  He  always  refufed  to 
let  it  on  building  leafes,  alleging,  that  his  fucceffor  would 
be  compelled  to  remove  the  rubbiih  at  the  expiration  of  the 
terms ; fir  Thomas  Gooch,  who  held  the  land  after  the 
above  prelate,  procured  an  aft  about  1766,  for  fetting  afide 
the  prohibitory  claufes  of  the  bilhop’s  will ; immediately 
let  the  ground,  and  improved  the  rents  to  2400I.  per  an- 
num ; it  appears  from  the  books  of  the  poor-rates,  that  lefa 
than  5000  houfes  pay  the  parochial  dues,  and  more  than 
8000  houfes  are  exempt ; this  faff  denotes  the  prevailing 
defeription  of  population. 

ManufaBures , iyc.  The  extraordinary  increafe  in  the  fize, 
population,  and  profperity  of  Birmingham,  arifes  principally 
from  its  proximity  to  the  coal  mines,  from  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  from  its  canals,  from  the  fuccefsful  exertions  of  a few 
individuals  in  fome  manu faffuring  fpeculations,  and  from  its 
being  exempt  from  borough,  and  corporate  laws  and  re- 
ftiiftions.  To  invefiigate  and  detail  the  whole  of  thefe 
caufes,  with  their  effeCts,  would  occupy  more  fpace  than  we 
can  confidently  appropriate.  The  molt  prominent  charafter- 
iftics,  however,  fhall  be  narrated.  To  the  late  John  Taylor, 
efq  a man  of  great  induftry  and  ingenuity,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  gilt  button,  the  japanned  and  gilt  fnuff- 
box,  with  the  numerous  ciafs  of  enamels;  alfo  the  painted 
fnuff-box,  at  which  employ,  one  fervant  earned  3I.  ros.  p-r 
week,  by  paiuting  them  at  a farthing  each.  I11  his  (heps 
were  weekly  manufactured  buttons  to  the  amount  of  8col, 
excluiive  of  other  valuable  productions,  and  eighty  guineas 
have  been  given  him  for  a fingle  toy  made  at  his  [hop.  He 
died  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  6 4,  after  acquiring  a fortune  of 
2 QOjOool.  His  fon  is  now  partner  in  one  of  the  largeft  pro- 
vincial banking  houfes  in  England, 

The  greateft  and  moft  noted  manufactory  of  this  place, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  that  at  Soho,  about  two  miffs 
from  Birmingham.  This  is  the  property  of  Mtffrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  who  have  advanced  certain  pieces  of  mechanilm 
and  productions  of  art  to  a date  of  excellence,  that  have 
excited  the  aftonilhment  and  admiration  of  nations.  The 
large  warehoufes,  work- (hops,  and  the  elegant  manfion 
of  the  former  gentleman,  cover  the  declivities  of  a hill, 
which  a few  years  back  was  a barren  heath,  tenanted  only 
by  rabbits,  and  a warrener’s  hut;  now'  this  once  defolated 
feene  is  converted  into  an  emporium  of  arts  and  beau- 
ties. Such  are  the  wonderful  powers  of  human  ingenuity 
and  induftry.  In  1757,  this  fpot,  with  fome  contiguous 
land,  was  leafed  for  99  years,  to  Meffrs.  Rufton  and  Evans, 
who  ereCfed  a houfe  and  a mill  for  rolling  metal,  &c.  At 
Lady  day,  1762,  Mr.  Boulton  bought  the  whole,  and  re- 
moving to  it  foon  afterwards  from  Birmingham,  commenced 
the  prefent  extenfive  premifes,  which  were  nearly  com- 
pleted in  1765,  at  an  expence  of  9000!.  He  now  ad- 
mitted a partner,  Mr.  Fothergill,  ftito  the  concern,  and 
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eftahlifiied  an  extenfive  correfpondence  throughout  Europe. 
To  obtain  and  fupport  a reputation,  every  encouragement 
was  afforded  to  men  of  genius  in  drawing,  modelling,  and 
other  branches  of  the  arts.  An  imitation  of  or  molu  in 
vaies,  tripod?,  and  candelabras,  was  adopted,  accompanied 
by  fo  much  drill  and  elegance,  that  universal  approbation 
followed  ; this  led  to  the  manufacture  of  wrought  fiver, 
and  an  application  was  made  to  parliament  in  1773,  for  an 
allay  office,  to  be  eftablifhed  at  Birmingham.  The  poly- 
graphic art  had  its  origin  at  Soho.  This  method  of  copy- 
ing pictures  in  oil,  by  a mechanical  procefs,  was  conducted 
by  F.  Eginton,  who  has  fmee  executed  a great  numhtr-of 
hue  fpecimens  of  painting,  or  ftaining  of  glaf?.  The  en- 
cauitic  mode  of  Itaining  glafs,  or  fixing  the  vivid  and  fine 
graduating  colours  upon  that  tranfparent  material,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  loft,  but  it  has  been  revived  and  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  this  gentleman.  Since  1784,  he  has 
executed  feveral  large  windows  for  various  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  gentlemen’s  manfions.  (See  Glass-Faint- 
ing.) Among  the  various  machines,  &c.  invented  and 
conltruCted  at  Soho,  there  is  one  entitled  to  d ftinguiftied 
notice  for  its  great  national  utility  and  importance.  This 
is  the  Jleam  engine,  which  has  acquired  extraordinary  force 
and  improvements  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Soho  firm.  To  him  the  fcientiftc  world 
is  much  indebted  for  various  other  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  mechanics.  With  a vigorous  comprehen- 
fivenefs  of  mind,  he  embraces  every  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical fubjeft  from  the  fimpleft  to  the  mol  complex  and 
profound.  He  procured  a patent  for  the  fleam  engine  in 
1768,  and  feven  years  afterwards,  entering  into  partnerfhip 
with  Mr.  Boulton,  began  to  conftruft  thofe  machines  at 
Soho.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been  generally  adopted 
in  the  mines  and  manufactories  all  over  the  kingdom.  (See 
Steam  Engine.)  The  following  lift  of  curious  and  ufe- 
ful  articles  are  manufaC  ured  at  thefe  works,  which,  when 
fully  employed,  give  fupport  to  upwards  of  600  labourers. 
Buttons  of  all  kinds;  polifhed  fteel,  and  jettina  fteel-toys ; 
polilhed  fteel  watch-chains ; patent  cork-fcrews,  See.  Buc- 
kles and  lachets  of  all  forts ; plated  and  filver^oods  for  the 
dining  and  tea-table,  fide-board,  See. ; medals  and  coins  of 
various  fixes  and  metals.  The  late  beautiful  new  coinage 
of  copper,  and  alfo  the  re-ftamped  dollars;  all  come  from  the 
Soho  mint.  The  coining  mill  or  engine  firft  ereCed  here  in 
1783,  has  been  much  improved  fince  that  period,  and  is  now 
adapted  to  work  eight  machines  at  once,  each  of  which  will 
ifrike  from  70  to  84  pieces  per  minute,  the  fixe  of  a guinea; 
or  between  4,000  and  5,000  per  hour.  Thus  the  eight 
machines  will  work  between  30,000  and  40,000  coins  in 
one  hour.  Thefe  machines  are  operated  on  by  the  fteam- 
engine,  and  perform  the  following  procefies : 1 ft.  rolling 
the  maffe8  of  copper  into  flieets ; 2nd,  fine  rolling  of  the 
fame  cold,  through  cylindrical  fteel  rollers;  3rd,  clipping 
the  blank  pieces  of  copper  for  the  die ; 4th,  (baking  the 
coin  in  bags;  5th,  ftriking  both  fides  of  the  coin,  and  mil- 
ling it,  at  the  fame  time  displacing  it,  and  placing  another  for 
the  fame  operation.  To  its  other  properties,  this  ingenious 
machine  adds  the  almoft  magical  one  of  preventing  fraud, 
by  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  every  coin  which  paffes 
through  it.  Dr.  Darwin  has  deferibed  this  Angular  appa- 
ratus in  the  following  appofite  poetical  lines : 

— — “ Now  his  hard  hands  on  Mona’s  refted  creft, 

Bofom’d  in  rocks,  her  azure  ores  arreft  ; 

With  iron  lips  his  rapid  rollers  feize 

The  lengthened  bars  in  their  expanfive  fqueeze; 

Defcending  ferews  with  poud’rou8  fly-wheels  wound 


The  tawny  plates,  the  new  medallion^  round? 

Hard  dies  of  fteel,  the  cupreous  circles  cramp, 

And  with  quick. fall,  his  maffy  hammers  (lamp. 

The  harp,  the  Ijly,  and  the  lion  join, 

And  George  and  Britain  guard  the  fplendid  coin.” 
Rolled  metals  of  all  kinds  of  mixtures,  are  prepared  here  ; 
befides  pneumatical  apparatus,  large  and  portable  ; alfo  co- 
pying machines,  and  in  ftiort,  almoft  every  lort  of  article  for 
ule  or  ornament. 

Befides  the  manufactories  already  named,  Birmingham* 
contains  feveral  otheis,  which  are  entitled  to  our  confidera- 
tion  ; and  although  we  cannot  allow  fpace  for  particulars* 
yet  we  muff  not  pafs  them  altogether  unnoticed. 

Mtfirs.  Richards’s  in  High-ftreft,  is  ftylcdthe  toy-ftiop  of 
Birmingham;  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the  articles  are  not 
to  be  equalled,  with  the  exception  of  the  (how-room  at 
Soho.  Mr.  Clay’s  j-’pan  manufactory  is  not  lefs  celeb:  ated, 
particularly  when  it  is  coiifidered  that  the  japan  is  fixed 
on  common  brown  paper.  To  thofe  may  be  added  Clarke 
and  Athmore’s  manufactory  of  whips.  Gill’s  gun,  bayonet* 
and  fword  manufactory,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  belt  in 
the  world  ; and  Gallon’s  for  fporting  guns.  Previous  to 
the  reign  of  William  1IL  guns  were  moitly  imported  from 
Holland  ; but  that  monarch  having  once  expreffed  foma 
regret  at  this  circumftance,  and  deplored  the  needfity  of 
fending  abroad  for  the  article.  Sir  Richard  Newdi- 
gate,  M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  being  prefent,  affured  the 
king  that  his  conftituents  would  undertake  to  fupply  the 
demands  of  government.  An  order  was  given,  and  being 
readily  and  correctly  executed,  Birmingham  has  continued 
from  that  period  to  be  the  great  and  principal  place  of 
manufacture  for  this  deftruftive  weapon.  See  Gun. 

Leather  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  here  in  great 
quantities  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  Birmingham; 
but  in  1795,  there  was  but  one  tanner  in  the  place. 

Within  the  laft  century,  the  manufacture  of  fteel  into 
almoft  every  kind  of  toy  and  ornament  took  its  rife  : a 
large  ftreet  bears  the  name  of  Steel-houfe-lane,  from  the  ex* 
tenlive  works  carried  or.  there.  Here  are  alfo  very  large 
brafs  works  eredled  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  on  the  road 
to  the  five  ways,  near  which  ftand  the  ruins  of  the  manfioii 
built  by  the  late  John  Baflcerville,  who  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  printing.  See  Baskerville. 

Places  of  Amufement  and  Curiofty.  In  New-ftreet  is  3 
mufeum,  or  repofitory  of  natural  and  artificial  curiofitics,  the 
property  of  J.  Biffet,  a gentleman  who  has  publfthed  fome 
ingenious  poems  and  ufeful  books.  His  “ Magnificent 
Dire&ory,”  is  a novel,  handfome,  and  ufeful  work,  in  which 
are  contained  elegantly  engraved,  emblematical  cards  of  ad- 
drefs  of  a great  number  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
tradefmen,  &c.  throughout  England. 

The  firft  Theatre  eftablifhed  at  Birmingham  was  fituated 
in  Moor-ftreet  about  1740;  that  in  King-ftreet  was  eretted 
1765,  and  enlarged  1774;  in  the  fame  year  it  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  a religious  fociety  ; and  another  built  in  New-ftreet, 
at  an  expence  of  5660 1.  and  managed  with  great  fuccefs 
by  Mr.  Yates.  In  1791,  it  was  burnt  by  fome  incendiaries, 
who  have  never  been  difeovered;  fince  that  period,  the 
proprietors  have  rebuilt  it  in  a very  fplendid  manner  for 
14,0001.  with  an  aflembly  room  and  a tavern  annexed  to  it. 
Mr.  Macready  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  is  the  prefent  ma- 
nager, who  generally  prefents  his  audiences  with  the  bell 
London  performers  during  the  fummer  months.  Concerts 
and  mufical  parties  are  held  weekly  during  winter ; and 
the  fummer  produces  a variety  of  public  gardens,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Vauxhail  and  Spring-gardens. 
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Government . Birmingham  is  governed  by  three  afling 
jviag ill  rates ; the  officers  chofen  annually  are  the  high- 
bailiff,  who  infpefts  weights  and  dry-meafures,  and  the  mar- 
kets ; the  low-baiiiff,  who  fummons  juries,  and  chufes  all 
the  other  officers ; two  conftables  and  one  headbovough  ; 
two  high  tatters,  who  examine  the  quality  of  beer  and  its 
meafure  ; two  low  taft’ers  or  meat  conners,  who  infpe&  the 
meat  expofed  to  fale,  and  caule  that  to  be  dellroyed  which 
is  unfit  for  ufe ; two  affeirers,  and  two  leather-fellers,  whofe 
offices  are  now  only  nominal. 

Deritend,  a hamlet  of  Birmingham,  fends  its  inhabitants  to 
the  court  leet  of  that  town,  where  all  the  above  officers 
are  chofen  and  fworn,  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

An  aft  of  parliament  paffed  in  1752,  which  eftabliflied  a 
Court  of  Requcjis,  confining  of  72  commiffioners,  three  of 
whom  are  a quorum  ; they  fit  every  Friday  morning  in  a 
room  of  the  Red  Lion  inn;  the  clerks  attend  to  give  judi- 
cial affifxance,  who  are  always  profeffors  of  the  common  law, 
and  chofen  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commiffioners 
for  life : ten  of  the  commiffioners  are  ballotted  out  every 
other  year,  and  ten  others  elefted  from  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  beneficial  effects  of  a humane  fociety  for  the 
recovery  of  fufpended  animation  were  firlt  extended  to  Bir- 
mingham in  1790.  About  the  fame  peviod  a committee  of 
repeffable  inhabitants  was  ellablifhed  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mon interefts,  under  tlie title  of  the  “Commercial  Committee. ” 

In  1791,  W.  Viilars,  efq.  then  high  bailiff,  opened  a mar- 
ket for  hay,  ftraw,  &c. 

A public  library  was  founded  in  1779,  which  has  fiourifiied 
greatly,  and  contains  nearly  10,000  volumes,  fupported  by 
upwards  of  500  fubfcnbers.  An  elegant  pile  cf  building 
was  erefled  in  Withering-ftreet  for  the  purpofes  of  the  in- 
Ilitution  in  1797.  A rival  made  its  appearance  in  1796, 
with  every  proipefl  of  fuccefs ; befides  thefe,  there  are 
medical  and  law  libraries,  and  many  reading  focieties.  Bir- 
mingham contains  two  churches,  and  four  chapels ; befides 
feveral  meeting-houfes. 

Churches.  St.  Martin’s  church,  denominated  the  Old 
church,  was  raifed  previoufly  to  the  year  1500.  It  is  of 
ftone,  and  occupies  the  fite  of,  or  is  the  firft  facred  building 
belonging  to  the  place.  In  1690,  it  was  thought  neceffary 
to  cafe  the  church  and  tower  with  brick.  The  walls  fupport 
the  arms  and  monuments  of  feveral  titled  and  ancient  families. 
Under  the  fouth  window  are  two  of  white  marble,  one  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ere&ed  for  William  de  Bir- 
mingham, who  was  captured  by  the  Flench  at  the  liege  of 
Bellegard  in  1297.  He  wears  a ffiort  mantle,  & c.  and  bears 
a ihield  with  the  bend  lozenge.  This  church  was  repaired 
and  altered  in  1786,  at  an  expence  of  4000b  The  patronage 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Birmingham  till  1337,  fince  which 
period  it  has  been  poffeffed  by  the  Dudleys,  the  crown,  the 
Marrows,  the  Smiths,  and  finally  the  Tenants.  The  reftory 
was  valued  in  the  king’s  books  1291,  at  f.  per  annum,  and 
in  1536,  at  19b  33. 6d.  The  income  is  now  upwards  of  ioool. 
and  expected  to  be  2000I.  after  the  expiration  of  certain 
leafes. 

St.  Philip's,  or  the  New  church,  is  a handfome  pile  of 
building,  but  how  Mr.  Hutton  or  any  other  perfon  could 
fancy  and  fay  that  the  fteeple  is  eredted  after  “ the  model 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  but  without  its  weight,”  is  to  us 
inconceivable,  as  there  is  not  a line  of  it  chat  reminds  the 
fpedfator  either  of  the  dome  or  turrets  of  the  metropolitan 
edifice.  It  mult  be  allowed  that  the  tower  of  St.  Philip’s 
finiffies  with  an  attic  and  a diminutive  cupola,  but  there  ends 
the  refemblance.  This  church  is  advantageoufiy  fituated  on 
sa  eminence,  and  the  fite  was  given  by  Robert  Philips,  efq. 


It  was  begun  by  aft  of  parliament  in  1711,  under  a corr.mif- 
/fioti  confiding  of  20  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  appointed 
by  the  biihop  of  the  dioeefe  under  his  epifcopal  leal.  In 
17  r q , it  was  confecrated,  and  finifhed  in  1719?  at  the  real 
coil  of  only  5012!.  though  the  ellimated  value  was  nearly 
20,000 /.  This  circumttance  arofe  from  the  gift  of  materials, 
& c.  The  church-yard  confifts  of  four  acres,  and  is  inter- 
fered by  har.dfome  walks,  (haded  by  trees  in  double  and 
treble  rows,  and  is  furrounded  by  elegant  buildings.  Two 
thoufand  perfons  may  be  conveniently  accommodated  in 
St.  Philip’s  church,  which  has  contained  nearly  3000. 
William  Higgs,  firft  redtor,  founded  a theological  library 
for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  bequeathed 
200I.  to  augment  it.  The  P^ev.  Spencer  M?.dan  eredted  a 
room  in  1792,  adjoining  the  parfonage,  and  termed  it  the 
parochial  library.  The  redtory  is  worth  about  300I,  per 
annum. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel , capable  cf  containing  800  per- 
fons, was  eredied  in  1749,  on  a fite  given  by  John  Ji-nnens,  elq. 
an  opulent  land  holder  of  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Jennens, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mrs.  Weaman,  added  iocol. 
and  the  remaining  fum  was  received  in  contributions  from 
pious  inhabitants.  The  chapel  and  tower  are  handforne, 
and  the  former  prefents  a line  north  and  fouth.  The  altar- 
piece  is  the  gift  of  Bafil,  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  the  commu- 
nion plate  that  of  Mary  Carlefs. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel  was  eredled  in  1774;  on  a fpot  of 
ground  given  by  Mary  Weaman,  whofe  family  has  the 
patronage.  The  incumbency  is  valued  at  20®].  per 
annum. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel  is  a ftone  buiiding  eredled  in  1779,  by 
virtue  of  the  fame  adl  which  founded  St.  Mary’s.  Charles 
Colmore,  efq.  gave  the  ground  ; a fteeple  is  intended, 
and  the  ea't  window  was  decorated  in  1791,  with 
painted  glafs,  reprefentmg  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul, 
by  Francis  Eginton,  who  received  400  guineas  for  the 
fame. 

The  houfe  of  a celebrated  phyfician  of  Birmingham, 
Dr.  Afti,  was  purchafed  in  1789  by  an  attorney,  who  con- 
verted it  into  an  elegant  chapel,  at  the  expence  of  his  own 
ruin,  where  he  caufed  the  fervice  of  the  church  to  be  chanted 
by  a numerous  choir,  accompanied  by  an  organ.  Dr. 
Croft,  and  fome  other  clergymen,  afterwards  purchafed  it, 
and  engaged  to  officiate  there  regularly.  The  congregation 
chiefly  confifts  of  l'oldiers  from  the  neighbouring  barracks. 

DiJJenting  Meeting  Houfes.  Old  Mceting-flrett  received  its 
name  from  the  old  meeting  eredled  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  which  was  deftroyed  in  1791  by  the  mob.  Thetruftees 
recovered  1390I.  7s.  jd.  damages,  and  rebuilt  the  prefent 
building,  at  an  expence  of  5000I. 

The  New  Meeting  buiit  1730,  (hared  the  fate  of  its  parent 
in  1791,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Prieftley  prefided  over  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  this  place  of 
worfnip  at  the  period  of  its  deftrudlion,  and  narrowly  efcaped 
perfonal  injury,  or  perhaps  death,  from  the  furiou3  po- 
pulace. Pie  fled,  and  finally  retired  into  exile,  within  the 
ffate  of  Pennfylvania,  where  he  died  1804,  with  the  fame 
of  an  excellent  philofopher  and  experimentalift.  (See 
Priestley.)  The  truftees  having  loft  their  licence,  could 
not  recover  damages,  but  the  king  granted  his  warrant  upon 
the  treafury  for  2000I. 

The  Union  Meeting  in  Livery-ftreet,  originally  an  amphi- 
theatre for  the  exhibition  of  equeftrian  exercifes,  being  un- 
occupied at  the  period  of  the  riots,  the  congregations  of  the 
two  meetings  hired,  and  converted  it  into  a place  of  wor- 
(hip.  After  the  re-eredlion  of  the  old  meeting,  they  fe- 
parated,  refigning  the  Union  meeting  to  the  new  meeting 
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aflembly,  who  occupy  it  till  their  place  of  worffiip  is 

re-built. 

Carts-Lane  Meeting , a kind  of  chapel  to  the  old  meeting, 
was  ereftcd  in  1748.  This  fociety  has  800I.  bequeathed  by 
John  England  in  j 7 7 x , and  40I.  1 8s.  per  annum,  termed 
Scot’s  truft. 

A Baptijl  Meeting  in  Canon-ftreet,  was  founded  in  1738, 
and  has  continued  profperoufly  to  the  prefent  period. 

The  Quakers  have  a meeting  in  Buli-ftreet,  frequented  by 
a large,  peaceable,  and  rich  congregation  ; behind  it  is  a 
fpacious  burial-ground.  The  methodifts  are  now  very 
numerous;  previous  to  1782,  there  was  but  one  congrega- 
tion, w’hofe  place  of  worffiip  had  been  a theatre  ; whence 
they  removed  to  a fplend’d  meeting  in  Cherry-ftreet,  ere&ed 
at  an  expence  of  1200I.  John  Weftley,  their  chief  pried, 
preached  in  it  for  the  firft  time  July  7,  in  the  above  year  ; 
three  oth  rs  have  fmee  been  ertdled  and  purchafed  in  Colehill- 
ftreet,  Deritend,  and  Newhall-ftreet.  The  lad  was  created 
as  a new  Jerufalem  temple,  for  the  Swedenborgians,  but  in 
too  magnificent  a ftyle  for  their  revenues.  The  methodids 
bought  it,  and  the  original  pofftffors  built  a fmaller  temple. 

A fmall  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  fituated  at  Eaiy-hill, 
in  t!>e  place  of  one  dedroyvd  during  the  dcftrudkve  riots. 
A Jewifh  fynagogue,  abaptid’s  meeting,  and  an  independent 
meeting,  iady  Huntingdon’s  meeting,  and  i'ome  other  places 
of  wurlhip,  sre  found  in  this  towm,  which,  like  mod  manu- 
facturing places,  is  didinguiihed  for  its  number  of  diffenters 
cf  diff,  rent  feels. 

Charities.  Some  of  the  dreets  of  Birmingham  are  kept  in 
repair  by  emoluments  arifing  from  fmall  edates.  William 
Lend),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bequeathed 
certain  edates  to  the  town,  in  trull  to  fixteen  inhabitants, 
for  repairing  the  dreets.  This  perfon  founded  the  alm;- 
houfes  in  Steel-houfe  lane  for  poor  widows.  Fentham’s  truft 
is  look  per  annum,  and  applied  to  teaching  poor  children 
reading,  and  for  cloathmg  ten  poor  widows.  The  date  of 
the  donation  is  1712.  Mr.  Crowley  gave  in  1 733*  ^,x  houfes 
for  the  fupport  of  a fchool  for  ten  girls. 

The  Free  School  was  erected  on  the  fite  of  the  guild  of 
the  holy  crofs,  which  had  an  endowment  of  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  prlefts,  worth  twenty  marks  per  annum, 
given  by  Thomas  de  Sheldon,  John  Colcffiill,  John  Gold- 
fmich,  and  William  Attflowe.  In  1393,  the  bailiff  and  in- 
habitants obtained  a patent  for  augmenting  the  foundation, 
and  adding  a brotherhood,  which  flouriffied  till  the  general 
diffolution,  and  was  then  valued  at  3 1 1.  as.  xod.  per  annum. 
Edward  VI.  granted  the  lands  belonging  to  the  guild  in 
1532,  at  the  fuit  of  the  inhabitants  to  nineteen  perlons,  as 
bailiff  and  governors  ot  the  free  grammar  fchool  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI.,  to  hold  in  common  foccage  at  a rent  of  20s.  ptr 
annum.  Their  fucctffors  erefted  the  prefent  building  in  1707, 
which  is  large  and  handfeme,  has  a neat  tower  in  tne  centre, 
aud  a llatue  of  Edward  VI.  in  front.  The  chief  mailer’s 
falary  is  120I.  the  fecond  60!.  two  ufhtrs  40I.  each  for  writ- 
ing and  drawing,  and  a librarian  iol.  There  are  feven  exhi- 
bitions of  25k  per  annum  each  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  the  i.offeffions  are  vaiued  at  1200k  per  annum. 

The  Blue  Coat  School  was  eiedtea  1724,  but  enlarged  and 
improved  in  1794,  at  an  expence  of  2300k  The  revenues 
are  1327I.  and  150  boys  and  40  girls  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  intlitution. 

The  Di/fenter's  Charity  School  was  held  at  the  old  meeting, 
but  after  that  was  deftroyed,  a bni'ding  was  purchafed  in 
Park  ftreet,  and  has  been  much  improved.  The  children 
received  are  40  boys  a"d  20  girls. 

The  Work-houfe  eredled  1733,00(1  1 173k  a wing  was  added 
for  an  infirmary  1766,  and  another  in  1779,  at  an  expence 


of  nook  The  inhabitant*  pay  a rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound, 
which  raifes  17,000k  per  annum,  and  relief  is  afforded  to 
70CO  perfons.  There  are  twelve  overfeers. 

The  General  Hofpital  was  eredted  176 6,  and  two  winga 
were  added  1791.  It  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  many  large  bequefts ; the  phylicians  generally  give 
their  affiftance  gratis. 

The  PriJ'ons  in  Peck-lane  and  Deritend  are  difagree- 
able  and  unwholefome,  and  both  are  licenfed  as  public 
houfe?. 

The  Canal  between  this  place  and  Wednefbury,  was  made 
in  conhquence  of  an  tuff  obtained  in  1767.  It  is  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length,  uniting  with  the  Staffordfhire  canal  ; 
the  fhares  were  140k  each,  and  the  expence  70,000k  ; they 
fold  in  1782  for  370k  each,  and  in  1792  tor  1x70k  Sir 
Thomas  Gooch  leafed  the  proprietors  fix  acres  of  land  at 
47k  per  annum,  which  they  converted  into  a wharf,  and 
credited  a handfome  office  on  it.  The  boats  are  drawn  by 
one  horfe,  and  are  about  twenty- five  tons  burthen.  Coals 
are  little  more  than  half  the  price  they  were  before  this 
canal  was  made.  Several  other  canals,  equally  beneficial, 
have  fince  been  completed,  opening  a communication  be- 
tween this  town,  and  almoft  every  principal  town  in  th^ 
kingdom. 

The  Barracks  (land  on  five  acres  of  land,  held  by  govern- 
ment at  one  penny  per  yard.  They  were  eredled  in  1793. 
for  13,000k,  and  will  accommodate  162  men. 

There  are  three  exteniive  Breweries  near  Birmingham, 
Richards’s  in  Deritend  for  ale,  Giles  and  Forrefts,  Worltone- 
lane,  for  ale  and  porter,  and  the  Britannia,  Walmer-lane, 
belonging  to  Clay  and  co. 

The  riots,  already  alluded  to,  conftitute  an  unpleafant 
feature  in  the  hiltory  of  this  town,  and  whilft  they 
ferve  to  characterize  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  the  lower 
claffes  of  fociety,  will,  we  truft,  operate  as  a warning  exam- 
ple to  the  riling  generation.  A few  perfons  affemblcd  at  the 
hotel  Birmingham,  July  14,  1791,  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
fary  of  the  French  revolution.  A mob  collected  round  the 
houfe,  broke  the  windows',  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Dr, 
Prieftley’s  new  meeting.  This,  and  the  old  meeting,  were 
foon  burnt  to  allies,  and  the  dodtor’s  houfe  and  furniture, 
with  his  valuable  library,  apparatus,  and  MSS.  fhared  the 
fame  devaftating  fate.  On  July  15,  the  manfions  of  John 
Ryland,  efq.  at  Eafy-hiil,  and  Bordefley-hall,  the  feat  of  John 
Taylor,  efq.  together  with  the  houle,  Hock  in  trade,  books, 
furniture,  & c.  of  Mr.  Hutton,  author  of  the  “ Hiftory  of 
Birmingham,”  were  deftroyed.  Saturday  the  1 6th  wit- 
nefftd  the  deftruftion  of  Mr,  Hutton’s  houfe  at  Saltley, 
the  refidences  of  George  Humphreys,  William  Rufftl,  and 
John  Taylor,  efqrs.  The  latter,  Bordefley-hall,  was  occupied 
by  lady  Carhampton,  mother  to  the  duchefs  of  Cumber- 
land, but  neither  her  bib  dnefs  through  age,  nor  connection 
with  the  king,  could  prevent  the  mandate  of  removing  her 
furniture  from  the  mob,  who  frantickly  offered  to  affift 
“ She  was  therefore,  like  Lot,  haftened  away  before  the 
flames  arofe,  but  not  by  Angels.”  The  reverend  Mr.  Hob- 
fon’s  and  Mr.  Harwood’s  houfes  were  next  burnt ; thofe  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Coates,  Mr.  Hawkes,  and  Thomas  Ruffel, 
efqrs.  were  plundered.  On  Sunday  the  17th,  Kingfwood 
meeting  perifhed  in  flames,  the  parfoiiage-houfe,  and  that 
of  Mr  Cox,  licenfed  for  public  worfhip.  The  mob  this 
day  plundered  Edgbafton-hal),  Dr.  Withering’s,  and  attacked 
Mr.  Male’s  houfe,  but  hearing  in  the  evening,  that  a troop 
of  horfe  approached,  they  gradually  difperled,  after  deftroy- 
ing  property  to  the  amount  of  60,000k  To  reimburfe 
the  fufferers,  an  a£t  was  obtained  in  1793.  The  war  fucceed- 
ing,  greatly  injured  Birmingham,  and  this  canaot  be  mo— 
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clearly  proved  than  by  referring  to  the  1875  uninhabited 
houfes  in  the  year  1800.  There  are  two  morning  papers  pub- 
lilhed  at  Birmingham  ; Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette.and  Swin- 
ney’s  Birmingham  Chronicle,  Sec.  Mr.  Swinney  alfo  car- 
ries on  a confiderable  type  founderv,  which  is  the  only  pro- 
vincial one  in  the  kingdom.  “ This  neighbourhood,”  fays 
Mr.  Hutton,  “ may  ju'lly  be  deemed  the  feat  of  the  arts, 
but  not  the  feat  or  the  gentry.  None  of  the  nobility  are  near 
tis,  except  William  Legge,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  Sandwell, 
four  miles  from  Birmingham.  The  principal  houfes  in  our 
environs  are  thofe  of  the  late  fir  Charles  Holte  at  Alfton  ; 
fir  Henry  Gough  Calthorpe  at  Edgbafton  ; George  Birch, 
efq.  at  Handfworth  ; John  Gough,  cfq.  at  Perry  ; and 
Jonn  Taylor,  efq.  as  Bordifley  and  at  Molhly,  a!l  adjoining 
to  the  manor  of  Birmingham  ; exclufive  of  thefe,  there 
are  many  retreats  of  our  firit  inhabitants,  acquired  by  com- 
mercial iuccefs.”  Hockley  Abbey,  near  Soho,  is  the  refi- 
dence  cf  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  an  ingenious  frnith,  who  had 
the  honour  of  prefentmg  his  majdfy  with  an  iron  carriage 
made  by  himfelf.  It  is  a modern  curious  building,  with 
the  upper  part  representing  a ruin,  and  is  lurrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds  and  walks,  interlperfed  with  fanciful 
curiofities.  The  moil  confiderable  feats  in  the  vicinity  of 
B’nningham,  are  Haglty,  12  miles  diftant  ; Enville,  iS 
miles  diftint ; and  the  Leafowes,  fix  miles  diftant.  The 
latter  will  long  be  preferved  in  the  memory  of  every  reader 
of  Shenftone,  whofe  creation  it  was,  and  whofe  talle  it  dif- 
pliyed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  now  belongs  to  Charles 
Hamilton,  efq.  who  has  judicioufly  reftored  the  neglected 
beauties  of  the  place.  Hagley,  the  feat  of  lord  Litteiton, 
has  been  particularly  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Pope, 
Thomfon,  Hammond,  and  other  poets.  Enville,  the  feat  of 
the  earl  of  Stamford,  is  a feene  of  great  natural  beauty.  For 
further  particulars  relating  to  Birmingham,  its  manufadto- 
lies  and  neighbourhood,  fee  Hutton’s  *•  Hill,  of  Birming- 
ham,” 8vo.  Shaw’s  “ Hill,  of  StafFordlhire,”  fol.  “ A com- 
panion to  the  Leafowes,  Hagley,  and  Enville,”  umo. 
Biffet’s  Poetic  Survey  round  Birmingham,”  8vo.  Phil- 
lips’s “ Hiftory  of  Inland  Navigation,”  4to.  See. 

B1RON,  Armand,  de  Gontault, baron  of,  in  Biogra- 
phy, was  born  about  the  year  1524,  and  rofe  gradua  ly  from 
the  condition  of  a page  to  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  to 
the  rank  of  marfha!  of  France,  which,  he  obtained  from 
Henry  III.  in  1577.  After  the  death  of  this  king,  he  was 
one  of  the  firft  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.  as  lawful  pof- 
feffor  of  the  crown,  and  ferved  him  with  advantage  at  the 
battles  of  Argues  and  Ivri.  At  the  clofe  of  the  adtion,  to 
the  vidtorious  iffue  of  which  he  contributed,  by  his  com- 
mand of  the  referve,  though  he  was  not  engaged,  he  faid 
to  Plenry,  who  had  much  expofed  himfelf,  “ You,  Sire, 
have  acted  the  part  of  Biron  to  day,  and  he  has  acted 
yours.”  Under  Henry  III.  he  occupied  the  poft  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  Guienne,  in  which  he  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  the  Calviniffis  ; and  he  alio  reduced  part  of 
Normandy  to  the  obedience  of  Henry  IV.  To  his  Ion, 
who  folicited  a fmall  force  for  the  purpofe,  and  with  the 
promife  of  ruining  the  army  of  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Maycnne,  he  replied  ; “ I believe  you  may  ; but  then  we 
ftiall  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  plant  cabbages  at 
Biron.”  Soon  after,  in  1592,  he  loll  his  life  by  a cannon 
ball  at  the  liege  of  Epernai.  In  his  military  character,  he 
was  a rigid  difeiplinarian,  and  required  prompt  obedience. 
When  an  officer,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  burn  a houfe, 
defired  an  order  to  this  effedt,  under  his  own  hand,  Biron 
inftantly  difeharged  him,  alleging  “ he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  people  who  were  afraid  of  juftice  ; and  that 
every  foldier  who  dreaded  a pen,  mull  tremble  at  a fword.” 


He  was  a polite  fcholar,  but  of  a mercenary  and  intemperate 
difpofition.  He  wrote  “ Commentaries”  of  his  tranfadtions, 
which  were  loft.  Gen.  Didt.  Nouv.  Didt.  Hill.  Mod. 
Un.  H'ft.  vol.  xxi.  p.  54,  See. 

Biron,  Charles  de  Gontault,  duke  of,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1562  ; and  having  ferved 
under  his  lather,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fiveral  battles 
and  fiegee.  Henry  IV.  diftingu  fhed  him  by  tokens  of  for- 
bearance and  favour,  on  account  of  tvs  faithful  and  adtive 
ftrvices.  He  created  him  admiral  of  France  in  1592,  mar- 
ffial  and  governor  of  Burgundy  in  1594,  and  honoured  him. 
with  erecting  the  barony  cf  Biron  into  a dukedom  and 
peerage.  He  aifo  employed  him  in  feverd  important 
diplomatic  embafffis  : but  his  pride  and  ambition  rendered 
him  incapable  of  gratitude.  Allured  by  flattering  prof- 
pedts,  he  engaged  with  Spain  and  Savoy  in  a conl'piracy 
againft  his  mailer;,  and  at  length  his  haughty  ccnduift 
cauled  him  to  be  arrefttd  for  his  treafon3,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  lofe  his  head;  and  the  fentence  was  executed 
in  the  court  of  the  baftile,  July  31,  1602.  He  fubmitted 
with  reluctance,  and  betraj  ed  cowardice  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  vain,  arrogant,  and  malicious  ; he  changed 
his  religion  twice  before  he  attained  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  manifefted  a total  want  of  principle  and  integrity. 
His  paffion  for  gaming  reduced  him,  notwitliftandmg  his 
rapacity,  to  various  difficulties;  and  he  was  only  eftimable 
when  he  was  actively  employed.  Although  the-  king  in- 
curred fome  blame  for  lacrificing  the  life  of  a fervant  who 
had  been  eminently  ufeful,  and  honoured  with  his  peculiar 
friendlhip,  Biron  deferved  to  fuffer  as  a traitor.  Gen. 
Did.  Nouv.  Did.  Hift.  Mod.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xxi.  p.  99, 
Sec. 

Biron,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  3^  leagues  fouth  of  Belvez. — Alfo, 
an  ifland  in  the  gulf  oi  St.  Dawrence,  2 6 leagues  weft  of 
cape  Anguilla.  N.  lat.  470  50b  W.  long  6i°  5b 

BIROSTRIS,  in  Concbology,  a fpecies  of  Bulla,  that 
inhabits  Java.  The  ffieil  has  two  beaks,  which  are  elon- 
gated and  fmooth ; margin  thickened  outwardly.  Gmel  n, 
Lifter.  This  fpecies  is  not  unlike  Bulla  vulva,  but  is 
fmalier,  being  only  about  the  fize  of  a horfebean  ; and  it  is 
aifo  narrower;  fmooth,  whitifh,  fltfh-coloured ; beaks  un- 
equal, obliquely  truncated,  and  one  of  them  a little  afeend- 
ing  ; aperture  nearly  equal,  but  wideft  at  one  end. 

B I ROTA,  Birotum , from  bis  and  rota,  wheel,  a kind  of 
vehicle  denominated  from  the  two  wheels  whereon  it 
moved.  The  birota,  by  the  conftitution  of  Conftantine, 
was  drawn  by  three  mules,  and  carried  200  pounds  weight  ; 
by  which  it  was  diftinguilhed  from  the  r'beda,  which  carried 
1000  pounds,  and  was  drawn  by  eight,  and  in  winter  by 
ten  mules. 

BIRR,  in  Geography,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  adl  of  parlia- 
ment, Parfons  Town,  the  largeft  poft  and  market  town  in 
the  King’s  county,  Ireland,  fituated  on  the  river  called  the 
Little  Brofna,  which  divides  the  King’s  county  from  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  fouth  weft.  This  town  has 
breweries,  diftilleries,  malt- houfes,  cloth  and  ferge  manu- 
fadlories,  a bank,  an  excellent  market,  and  a barrack  for 
two  companies  of  foot.  Tne  callle  at  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Parfons, 
was  befieged  by  Sarsfield,  lord  Lucan,  general  of  the 
Iriih,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  relieved  by 
general  Kirk.  There  is  a ftatue  of  William,  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, Handing  on  a ftone  pillar  of  the  Doric  order, 
eredted  in  1747,  in  honour  of  the  vidlory  at  Cuiloden. 
Birr  is  65  miles  weft  by  fouth  from  Dublin,  6 fouth  fruit 
Banagher  on  the  Shannon,  and  near  12  from  Portumna. 

N.  lat. 
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N.  lat.  53°  4'.  W.  long.  y°  52'.  Beaufort.— Coote’s  Sur- 
vey of  King’s  County. 

BIRRETUM,  or  Biretum,  iri  Writers  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Slges,  a thin  black  cap  or  cover  for  the  head, 
made  of  linen,  fitted  clofe  to  the  head,  and  pointed  by  a 
pyramid,  anciently  worn  by  pnefts,  foldiers,  debtors,  & c. 
Du-Cange.  The  word  bir return,  iometimes  written  birret* 
tum  and  biretum , is  alfo  applied  to  a cap  or  coif  of  a judge, 
or  ferjeant  at  law.  The  birretum  alfo  denotes  the  cap 
worn  by  the  novices  in  the  Jel nit’s  order,  formerly  of  a 
fquare,  now  a round  figure.  The  birret  was  the  ordinary 
cover  of  the  head  in  France  500  years  ago.  It  took  its 
denomination  from  birrus  or  birrum , the  coat  anciently  ufed 
by  eccltfiaftics ; with  which  the  cap  was  then  of  a piece, 
and  made  part  of  it  ; fo  that  the  whole  covered,  not  only 
the  head,  but  the  fhoulders.  Afterwards,  when  they 
•began  to  retrench  the  lowtr  part,  (fill  retaining  the  upper, 
it  was  no  longer  called  birrus,  or  birrum,  but  diminutively 
birret , or  birretum. 

BIRRUS,  an  ancient  habit  worn  by  the  Chriftians  in 
Africa.  Tne  word  is  alfo  written  byrrus,  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  from  Trupf'o?,  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  Some 
will  have  the  birrus  an  epifcopal  habit.  Others  extend  it 
to  all  the  clergy.  Others,  on  julfer  grounds,  make  it  the 
•common  coat  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  that  quarter. 

BIRS,  or  Birsh,  in  Geography , a river  of  Swifferland, 
which  runs  into  the  Rhine  near  Bade.  Near  this  river, 
and  not  far  from  the  town  of  Bade,  are  the  hofpital  and 
burying  ground  of  St.  James,  famous  in  the  hiftory  of 
Swiffcrland  for  a defperate  combat  in  1444,  between  the 
.Swifs  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Lewis  XI.,  in 
which  Swifs  valour  and  intrepidity  were  very  figrialiy  dif- 
played.  Upon  this  occadon  1500  Swifs  charged  8000  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  with  fuch  determined  and  well  con- 
duced valour,  as  to  drive  them  back  ; and  when  the  enemy 
received  reinforcement,  the  Swifs  renewed  the  affault,  and 
forced  them  to  repafs  the  river  Birs,  and  join  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  The  Swifs,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs, 
and  alfo  exafperated  with  the  mod  fpirited  indignation  againfl 
the  invaders  of  their  country,  radily  attempted,  againlt  the 
remonftrances  of  their  officers,  to  force  their  paffage  over 
a bridge  guarded  by  a large  body  of  the  enemy  ; but  this 
gallant  effort  not  fucceeding,  they  threw  themfdves  into  the 
river,  and  gained  the  oppolite  Ihore,  in  the  face  of  a battery 
of  cannon,  that  was  playing  againff  them.  But  they  were 
now  oppofed  to  an  army  of  30,000  men  advantageoufly 
polled  in  an  open  plain.  In  thefe  defperate  circumftances 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  to  throw  down  their  arms, 
or  glorioufly  expire.  They  bravely  preferred  death  ; 500 
took  poffeffion  of  a fmali  lfland  near  the  bridge,  and  alter 
refolutely  defending  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  were 
cut  to  pieces.  A like  number  forced  their  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  marched  towards  Bade ; when 
they  were  oppofed  by  a large  party  of  horfe  polled  to  pre- 
vent the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  {allying  forth  t6  the 
rtlief  of  their  countrymen.  Being  now  furrounded  on  all 
Tides,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  James; 
and,  lining  the  walls  of  the  burying-ground,  refilled  for 
fome  time  the  united  affaults  of  the  French  army.  At 
length  the  hofpital  being  fet  on  fire,  and  the  cannon  having 
battered  down  the  walls  of  the  burying-ground,  they  no 
longer  fought  in  hopes  of  victory  ; but  Hill  refolving  to 
fell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  poffible,  they  continued  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft  galp. 

iEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  pope  Pius  II.)  relates,  among 
other  a&ions  of  fingular  valour  excited  by  this  heroic  troop, 
the  lollowing  inftance,  that  deftrves  to  be  recorded.  Four 
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French  foldiers  affaulted  a fingle  Swifs,  and  having  killed 
and  ftripped  him,  proceeded  to  infult  the  corpfe  ; one  of 
his  companions,  incenfed  at  this  brutal  aCion,  feized  a 
battle-axe,  rulhed  upon  the  four,  flew  two  of  them,  and  drove 
the  others  to  flight  ; then  flinging  the  dead  body  of  his 
friend  upon  his  flioulders,  carried  it  to  a place  of  fecurity  ; 
and,  returning  to  the  attack,  fell  by  the  hand  or  the  enemy. 
Of  the  whole  number,  only  16  efcaped  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ; and  thefe,  agreeably  to  the  old  Spartan  difeipiine, 
were  branded  with  infamy,  for  not  having  facrificed  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  Among  thefe  who  were 
defperately  wounded  and  left  upon  the  field,  only  32  were 
found  alive.  The  names  of  many  of  thefe  glorious  comba- 
tants were  registered,  and  flill  remain  upon  records.  The 
lofs  of  the  enemy  was  great  ; and  they  were  cffe&ually  pre- 
vented froth  profecuting  their  ddigns  upon  Swiffcrland, 
and  compelled  to  retire  in  a firattered  Irate  into  Alface.  Lewis 
himlelf  declared  that  fuch  another  victory  would  ruin  his 
army.  This  combat  may  be  conliclcred  as  forming  a re- 
markable era  in  the  hiftory  ot  the  Swifs  ; for  it  gave  rife 
to  their  treaty  with  Charles  VII.;  being  the  firft  alliance 
which  they  contracted  with  France.  The  Swifs  ftill  talk 
of  this  famous  aftion  with  the  warmeft  enthufiafm  ; and 
the  inhabitants  of  Balk  form  parties  every  year,  and  go  to 
an  inn  lituated  rear  the  hofpital  and  burying-ground,  in 
order  to  commemorate,  in  a red  wine  produced  from  fome 
vineyards  planted  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  heroic  deeds  of 
their  countrymen,  who  fo  glorioufly  facrificed  their  lives, 
This  wine  is  highly  prized  by  the  Bafileans,  and  called 
“ the  blood  of  the  Swifs.” 

By  the  fide  of  the  Birs  there  is  a fertile  plain,  on  which 
are  feveral  pleafant  villages  ; and  the  extremity  of  the  plain 
is  clofed  by  a rock,  through  which  opens  the  celebrated 
pafs  called  “ Pierre  Pertuis,”  which  fee.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  rock,  the  Birs  burfts  from  the  ground  in  feveral 
copious  fprir.gs,  and  turns  two  mills  within  a few  paces 
of  its  principal  fource. 

BIRSK.  See  Borsk. 

BIRSKA,  a river  ot  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Lena, 
28  miles  fouth-weft  of  Olekminlk. 

BIRSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Ifenberg ; 26  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne. 

BIRTERBURY,  or  Bitterbui  Bay,  a confiderable 
bay  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
open  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  capacious  and  well  Iheltcred, 
has  good  ground,  and  will  admit  thelargeft  Ihips,  which  may 
ride  here  from  four  to  eight  fathoms  water;  yet  it  is 
probably  never  vifited,  except  by  filhermen  and  fmugglers. 


20'.  W.  long.  90  53'  30"  from  Greenwich. 


N.  lat.  53'- 
M‘Kenzie. 

BIRTH,  in  a general  fenfe.  The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  is  ufed  to  denote  both  the  aft  of  coming  into  life,  which 
is  called  child-birth,  and  the  offspring  or  thing  born,  and  in 
thefe  fenfes  we  meet  with  it  in  our  belt  writers. 

But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth  coming  into  the  world. 

Shakefpear’s  King  John. 
Others  hatch  their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth,  (young  ones) 
until  they  are  able  to  Ihift  for  themfelves.  Addifon. 
Cicero  fays,  “ Ferae  diligunt  partus  fuos,”  beafts  love  their 
offspring. 

Birth,  in  Midwifery , is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  labour,  or 
the  power  by  which  the  foetus  is  excluded  from  the  uterus, and 
in  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  birth  (labour)  was  eafy,  expeditious, 
tedious,  difficult,  & c.  It  is  alfo,  though  not  very  properly, 
ufed  by  midwives,  to  fignify  the  external  orifice  of  the  va- 
gina ; tb.U3  when  in  labour,  the  head  of  the  child  begins 
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to-di'ate  the  external  orifice,  or  to  emerge,  it  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  birth. 

Birth,  Natural,  when  the  head  of  the  foetus  prefenting 
to  the  uterine  or, nee,  the  labour  is  completely  effected  by 
the  pains,  without  the  interference  of  art.  See  Labour, 
Natural. 

Birth,  Premature,  when  by  any  accident  or  derangement 
of  the  health  of  the  woman,  or  of  the  foetus,  pains  are  excited, 
and  the  foetus  is  expelled  before  it  lias  attained  its  maturity. 
See  Abortion,  and  a!fo  Labour,  Premature. 

Birth,  Preternatural,  or  acrofs,  when,  in  labour,  the  arm, 
(boulder,  fide,  breech,  or  any  other  part  than  the  head  of  the 
foetus  prefent  to  the  uterine  orifice.  See  Labour,  Preter- 
natural, and  Cross  birth. 

Birth,  Laborious,  when  in  labour  the  head  of  the  foetus 
prefenting,  yet  on  account  of  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  pelvis, 
the  pains  are  inefficient  for  its  expulfion,  whence  recouife  is 
neceffarily  had  to  the  abidance  of  the  laver,  forceps,  crotchet, 
&c.  See  Laborious  Birth,  or  Labour, 

Birth,  Monjlrous,  wiien  the  fetus  is  deformed  or  mif- 
fhaped,  and  has  more  or  fewer  organs  than  is  natural.  See 
Monster. 

Births,  Seven  Months,  partus  feptimeftris,  children  born 
at  the  end  of  the  ftvenlh  month,  or  210  days  from  the 
time  of  conception,  being  now  complete  in.  all  their  mem- 
bers, and  having  acquired  a certain  degree  of  ilrength,  and 
firmnefs  of  conftitution,  are  not  unfrequ.entiy  reared  or 
brouaht  up. 

Births,  Eight  Months,  partus  odlirnenfis,  that  is,  chil- 
dren born  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  or  after  complet- 
ing 240  or  242  days  in  the  womb.  Thefe  were  fuppefed 
by  the  ancients,  but  erroneoufly,  to  be  lefs  vivacious,  and 
confequentiy  lefs  likely  to  be  preferved  alive,  and  to  grow 
up  to  manhood,  than  feven  months  children.  This  opinion, 
founded  on  a miftaken  idea  of  the  upright  pofition  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  during  the  former  months  cf  pregnancy, 
and  of  the  neceffity  of  its  making  an  evolution,  about  the 
end  of  the  feventh  month,  to  prepare  it  for  the  birth,  is 
confidered  under  the  article  Pofition  of  the  fetus  in  Utero, 
which  fee. 

For  the  number  of  births,  fee  Marriage  , under  which 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  oi  births  to  burials, 
and  of  male  births  to  females  is  computed.  See  alfo  Mor- 
tality. 

Birth,  After.  See  Placenta. 

Birth  is  alfo  ufed  for  a perfon’s  defeent ; and  it  is  ei- 
ther high  or  low  according  to  the  circuiuftances  of  his  an- 
ctftry. 

Birth,  Berth,  or  Birthing,  among  Seamen,  denotes 
the  due  diftunce  obferved  between  fliips  lying  at  an  anchor, 
or  under  fail  A convenient  place  a-board  for  a mefs  to 
put  their  chills,  deep,  &c.  is  alfo  called  a birth. — There  is 
ufually  one  of  thefe  in  (hips  of  war  between  every  two  gun?. 
And  a proper  place  to  moor  a fhip  in  is  called  by  the  lame 
name,  as  is  alfo  the  ftation  in  which  a (hip  rides  at  anchor. 
To  take  a good  birth,  is  to  remove  to  fome  diftance  off  any 
point,  rock,  or  other  thing  which  the  feamen  would  avoid 
or  go  clear  of. 

Birth,  Expnftion  of,  among  the  Aneients,  was  where  a 
new-born  infant  was  expofed  or  caff  away,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  fir  ft  comer,  who  might  either  take  and  bring  it 
up,  or  l'uffer  it  to  perilh.  See  Exposing  of  Children. 

Birth,  Suppofition  of,  partus  fuppofitio,  in  the  Civil  Law, 
is  a crime  for  which  accufation  may  be  intended  by  thofe 
who  have  intereft  therein,  and  is  punifhed  with  death,  like 
the  crimen  falfi,  or  forgery. 

Birth,  Supprejfon  of , partus  fuppofitio.  See  Abortion, 


Birth -Day,  the  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  on  which 
a period  was  born.  This  anfvvers  to  what  the  ancients  called” 
ymQXto'j,  genet h. 'ion.  natalitius  dies,  natalitia , and,  in  the  middle 
age,  genet  a Hits.  The  ancients  made  much  of  their  religion  ro 
confilt  in  the  celebration  of  birth-days,  and  took  omens  from 
thence  cf  the  feiicitv  of  the  coming  year.  We  meet  with 
birth-days  of  the  gods,  emperors,  great  men,  poets,  and  even 
private  perfons ; and  befides,  the  birth-days  of  cities,  as  Rome 
and  Conftantinople,  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by  the 
inhabitants.  Virgil’s  birth-day  was  held  verv  ft r icily  by  the 
wits  and  poets  who  fuccecded  him.  Pliny  (Epift.  lib.  iii. 
ep.  7.)  affures  us,  that  Silius  kept  it  with  more  lolemnity 
than  he  did  his  own. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  birth -days  was  by  a fplendid 
drefs  ; wearing  a fort  of  rings  peculiar  to  that  day  ; offering 
facrifices,  the  men  to  their  genius,  of  wine,  frankincenfe ; the 
women  to  Juno;  giving  fuppers,  and  treating  their  friends 
and  clients  ; who,  in  return,  made  them  prefents,  wrote  and 
fung  their  panegyrics,  and  offered  vows  and  good  wifhes  for 
the  frequent  happv  returns  of  the  fame  day.  The  birth-days 
of  emperors  were  alfo  celebrated  with  public  fports,  feafts, 
vows,  and  medals  ftruck  on  the  occafion.  But  the  ancients, 
it  is  to  be  obfervtd,  had  other  forts  of  birth-days  befides 
the  days  on  which  they  were  born.  The  day  of  their  adop- 
tion was  always  reputed  as  a birth-day,  and  celebrated  ac~ 
cot  dingly. 

The  emperor  Adrian,  we  are  told,  obfervtd  three  birth- 
days ; viz.  the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  and  of 
his  inauguration.  (Fab.  Bib.  Grtec.  tom.  xii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.) 
In  whofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were  not  born  only 
on  thofe  days  when  they  fir  ft  came  into  the  world,  but  011 
thofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  their  chief  honours  and 
command  in  the  commonwealth,  e.  gr.  the  confulate.  Hence 
that  of  Cicero  in  his  oration  Ad  Quirites,  after  his  return 
from  exile : “ A parentibus  id  quod  neceffe  erat,  parvus 
fum  procreatus,  a vobis  natus  fum  confularis.”  Befides, 
thofe  who  returned  from  banHhment  were  alfo  confidered 
as  being  born  again,  renati,  and  ever  after  called  the  day  of 
their  return  their  birth-day.  Thus  Cicero  to  Atticus : 
“ Diemque  natalem  reditus  mei  cura  ii  in  tuis  redibus  arn.ae- 
niffimis  agam  tecum,  & cum  meis.”  Cenforinus  has  a trea- 
tife  De  Die  Natali,  addrtfftd  to  Q^Cerellius,  as  a compli- 
ment on  his  birth-day. 

Birth  -Days  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs,  natales  fandorum , 
denote  the  days  of  their  deaths. 

In  reality,  vatalis,  among  the  ancients,  was  not  restrained 
to  birth-days,  but  extended  to  all  feaft-days.. 

Hence  it  is  we  meet  with  natalis  foils,  natalis  ca/icis,  naialis 
ecclefue,  natalis  reliqv.iarum,  Cfr. 

B 1 rt  h fin,  in  Theology , the  fame  with  original fin,  which  fee. 

Birth  IVort,  in  Botany.  See  Aristoloch ia. 

BIRTHA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Tchrit,  a town  of  Afia, 
in  Meff  potamia,  on  the  Tigri  , fouth  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Zabus  Minor  with  this  river, — Alfo,  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
ferta,  feated  on  the  Euphrates,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BIRTHAMA,  or  Bithaba,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Affyria, 
according  to  Ptolemy. 

BIR.THIN,  in  Geography , a river  of  Monmouthfhire, 
which  run3  into  the  U(k,  near  the  town  of  Ufk. 

BIRU,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the  empire  of  Peru, 
diftant  10  leagues  from  Truxillo,  and  inhabited  by  about  70 
families  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  Mulattoes,  and  Meftizos. 
About  half  a league  to  the  north  of  it  is  a rivulet,  from  which 
are  cut  feveral  trenches  for  watering  the  grounds,  which  of 
courfe  are  equally  fertile  with  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Trux- 
iilo.  S.  lat.  8°  24'  59".  W.  long.  69°  17'. 

BIR.UCKPOUR,  a fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  in  Malva 
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country,  and  circar  of  Chanaeree  ; 55  miles  eall  of  Chan- 
deree. 

BIRVIESCA,  Bribusca,  or  Brjbiesca,  a mean  and 
wretched  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile;  15  miles  N.  E.  of 
Burgos. 

BIRUISA,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the 
Tchinna.  N.  lat.  570  35'.  E.  long.  950  14'. 

BIRUTCH,  or  Biruitsch,  a town  and  diftridl  of 
Ruflia,  in  the  government  of  Voronetz,  feated  on  the  river 
Sofna,  which  falls  into  the  Don  ; 50  miles  fouth  of  Voro- 
netz. 

BIRZA.  or  Birz,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Troki.  N.  lat.  56°.  E.  long.  24“  40'. 

BIS,  in  Botany . a name  given  by  fome  old  writers  to  the 
napellus,  or  monk’s-hood,  and  by  others  to  the  cicuta  or 
hemlock. 

Bis,  Lat.  twice.  In  Mufic,  when  a paffage  which  ought 
to  be  repeated,  has,  through  miftake,  or  to  fave  room,  been 
omitted,  the  word  its  placed  over  fuch  paffage,  with  dots  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  implies  that  the  whole  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 


Example. 


~Bis-annuai,  a name  given  by  Botamjls  to  thofe  plants 
which  ordinarily  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond  year. 

EISA,  or  Biza,  j coin  in  Pegu,  current  there  for  half  a 
ducat.  The  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  a kind  of  weight 
ufed  in  the  fame  country,  equivalent  to  two  Venetian  pounds 
five  ounces,  or  to  three  pounds  nine  ounces  of  the  fmaller 
weight  of  that  city. 

BISACCIO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples;  12  miles  N.N.E.  of  Conza.  N.  lat.  410  3'. 
E.  long.  150  35'.  _ 

BISACUTA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  an  axe  with  two 
edges,  or  which  cuts  either  way;  or»a  miflive  weapon 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Waifingham  reprefents  the  Jecuris 
blfacuta  as  peculiar  to  the  Scottifh  nation.  See  Battle- 
Axe. 

BISALTiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a people 
who  inhabited  a fmall  country  bordering  on  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicus,  in  the  northern  part  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Euporia,  Offa,  and  Calitera. 

B1SALTIDE,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Papilio 
( Dan . Fejl.)  that  inhabits  Surinam,  The  wings  are  flightly 
tailed,  fulvous,  black  at  the  tips ; beneath,  two  ocellar  dots 
on  the  anterior  pair,  and  three  on  the  pofterior  ones.  Fa- 
bricius,  &c. 

BISAMRAZE,  in  Zoology,  Sorex  mofehatus,  Gmelin, 
and  long  nofed  leaver  of  S.  G.  Gmelin.  it.  Sec. 

BISAMTHIER,  Mofchus  mofehiferus , or  Thibet  mujk 
in  Gefn.  Quadr. 

BISANTHE,  or  Raidistus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
bottom  of  a kind  of  gulf,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  S.W.  from 
Perinthe. 

BISANT.  See  Besant. 

BISBiEA,  a feaft  celebrated  by  the  Mefiapii,  after  the 
pruning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  that  they  might 
grow  again  the  better.  The  word  is  formed  from  (3to€vit  ufed 
by  fome  for  a vine. 

BISCAINO,  Bartolomeo,  in  J5iography}  an  eminent 
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artiff,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1632,  and  inftru&ed  in  the 
firtt  principles  of  painting  and  defign  by  his  father  Giovanni 
Bifcaino,  a landfcape  painter  of  reputation.  He  afterwards 
perfected  himfclf,  particularly  in  the  art  of  colouring,  under 
Valerio  Caftelii.  By  his  early  death,  at  the  age  of  25  years, 
the  expectations  of  thofe  who  admired  his  talents  and  perform- 
ances were  difappointed.  S -me  of  his  etchings  are  executed 
in  a bold  ftyle,  n-fembling  thofe  of  Caft'glione,  but  all  more 
finifhed.  His  figures  are  elegant,  firmly  compofed,  and 
drawn  in  a very  mafierly  manner  ; he  has  given  beauty  and 
character  to  the  heads ; and  the  other  extremities  are  pecu- 
liarly corredl,  and  marked  with  great  fpirit.  Some  of  the 
principal  are  the  following  : “ Mofes  in  the  ark  of  bu1- 
rufhes;”  “ A Nativity,  with  angels;”  “ The  wife-men’s 
offering;”  “ The  Circumcifion  of  Chrift  j”  and  a “ Bac- 
chanalian.” Strutt. 

BISCARA,  or  Bescara,  in  Geography,  a decayed  city 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  capital  of  the 
diftridf  of  Ziab  or  Zeb,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Con- 
ftantine.  It  is  the  refider.c-  of  a Turkifh  garrifon,  and  h^s 
a fmall  caftle,  built  by  Haffan,  the  bey  of  Conftantine,  and 
chiefly  defended  by  fix  fmall  piece?  of  ordnance,  and  a few 
unwieldy  mufkets,  mounted  on  carriages.  It  is  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  built  by  the  Romans,  and  deltroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  who  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  It  is  at  prefent  as  indif- 
ferently peopled  as  it  is  weakly  defended;  the  houfes  being 
infelted  by  fvvarms  of  fcorpions,  vipers,  and  poifonous  rep- 
tiles, and  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  defert  the  city 
and  retire  into  the  country  in  the  fummer,  when  thefe  noxious 
animals  are  intolerable.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  and 
its  adjacent  difiridt,  called  “ Bifcaris,”  lead  a kind  of  wan- 
dering life,  and  live  in  tents.  Few  of  them  can  be  employed 
in  agriculture  and  pafturage  from  the  nature  of  the  country  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  fuperior  clafs  carry  on  fome  commerce,  not- 
withttanding  their  poverty  and  indigence,  in  negroes  and 
oftrich  feathers.  The  pooreft  of  them  migrate  every  year  to 
the  city  of  Algiers,  and  other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
are  employed  in  the  meanell  and  molt  fubordinate  offices, 
fuch  as  cleaniing  of  ftrects,  emptying  vaults,  fwteping  chim- 
nies,  and  carrying  burdens.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  two 

or  three  years  accumulated  a capital  of  from  fix  to  ten  ze- 

chins,  they  return  home,  and  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of 
coin  among  them,  are  reckoned  among  the  wealthy  of  the 
land.  In  the  capital,  they  conftitute  a kind  of  corporation, 
arid  have  even  a common  treafury  for  thepurpofe  of  mutually 
relieving  one  another.  They  are  the  only  clafs  of  free 

fervants,  and  are  highly  efteemed  for  their  fidelity.  In 

winter,  as  well  as  in  fummer,  they  deep  wrapped  up  in  rags, 
on  a kind  of  benches  before  the  fhops,  and  others  place  them- 
felves  at  the  gates  of  the  different  roads,  for  the  convenience 
of  opening  them  to  paffengers.  They  are  not  only  de- 
ferving  of  the  confidence  that  is  repofed  in  them,  but  their 
difpofition  is  placid  and  obliging,  and  their  perfeverance  in 
labour  is  indetatigable.  Thofe  among  them  who  are  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  truft,  are  punilhed  by  their  chiefs.  They 
are  employed  by  the  Europeans  as  fervants,  and  as  they  can 
Ipeak,  belides  the  language  of  the  country,  the  “ lingua 
Francia,”  are  found  Angularly  ufeful.  The  villages  which 
they  inhabit  in  their  own  country  are  fmall,  and  remarkable 
only  for  their  meannefs  and  poverty.  N.  lat.  340  30’. 
E.  long.  50  15'. 

BISCARGlS,  or  Bissangis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Iberus,  N.W.  of 
Dertofa. 

BISCAY,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Spain,  called,  “ the 
lordlhip  of  Bifcay,”  is,  in  its  moft  appropriate  and  reitridted 
fenfs,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the 
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fouth  by  a chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  feparates  it  from 
Old  Caftile  and  Alava,  on  the  weft  by  Alhirias,  and  on  the 
eaft  by  Guipufcoa  ; and  in  extent  its  length  is  about  116 
miles,  and  breadth  much  lefs,  the  greateft  breadth  being  80 
miles,  but  very  unequal.  In  its  more  general  and  compre- 
henftve  fenfe,  Bifcay  is  divided  into  three  parts ; viz.  Bifcay, 
.properly  fo  called,  Guipufcoa,  and  Alava;  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  that  narrow  trail  of  Old  Caftile 
which  reaches  to  the  fea  and  Afturias  ; parted  from  Old 
Caftile  on  the  fcuth-eaft  by  the  ridge  of  the  Afturian  moun- 
tains branching  from  the  Pyrenees,  andbythe  fame  mountains 
from  Navarre,  and  by  the  river  Cidarfo  from  France,  on  the 
eaft  ; and  waflied  on  the  north  fide  by  the  Cantabrian  fea, 
how  commonly  called  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  country  is 
for  the  moil  part  mountainous  and  barren  ; but  its  valiies 
produce  corn  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
a fmali  quantity  of  flax.  Apples  are  very  plentiful,  of  which 
is  made  cyder,  the  common  beverage  of  the  people.  They 
have  alfo  a weak  wine,  called  “ Chacolino,”  which  is  plea- 
fant,  though  it  will  not  keep  long,  and  is  ufed  inftead  of  fmali 
beer.  They  have  alfo  citrons  and  oranges  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  adjacent  fea  fupplies  excellent  fi  fli,  and  the 
forefts  yield  great  quantities  ot  timber  for  (hipping.  But 
the  moil  valuable  treafure  of  this  country  confifts  of  its  in- 
exhauftible  mines  of  excellent  iron,  which  is  traafported  from 
hence  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  country  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  iron-works,  and  efpecially  for  its  manu- 
facture of  fwords  and  knives.  Some  have  computed  the 
amount  of  its  annual  manufacture  of  iron  and  ftcel  into  arms, 
nails,  iron  tools,  bars,  & c.  at  300,000  quintals.  The  air  of 
this  province  is  inild,  pure,  and  more  temperate  than  that  of 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain  ; and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
diftinguilhed  by  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  refiftance  to 
oppreffion.  Their  aneeftors  the  Cantabri,  were  but  imper- 
feCtly  fuhdued  by  Auguftus,  and  their  mountains  have,  in 
every  fucceeding  age,  afforded  them  a retreat  from  the  en- 
croachments of  arbitrary  power.  The*  Bifcay ners  are  faid 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  Gothic  extraft  ; and  have  preferved  more 
of  their  ancient  genius,  laws,  government,  and  language  than 
perhaps  any  other  people  in  Europe,  except  the  Welih, 
Scots  Highlanders,  and  wild  Irifh,  who  are  probably  of  the 
fame  origin,  and  vvhofe  language  much  refembles  the  Bif- 
cayan.  They  have  always  maintained  a diftinguiflied  repu- 
tation for  valour  ; and  the  beft  foldiers  and  failors  of  Spain 
have  been  the  natives  of  this  country.  They  effentially  differ, 
from  the  other  Spaniards  in  the  opennefs  of  their  temper,  and 
animation  of  their  manner ; and  though  they  are  choleric 
even  to  a proverb,  and  not  deftitute  of  pride  and  vanity,  they 
are  obliging,  polite,  and  friendly.  Their  females  are  beauti- 
ful, lively,  and  cheerful.  Their  drefs  is  neat  and  paftoral ; 
their  hair  falling  down  their  backs  in  long  plaits,  with  a 
handkerchief  twilled  round  it.  The  molt  Angular  part  of 
the  drefs  of  the  men  is  the  covering  of  their  legs,  round 
which  they  wrap  a piece  of  coarfe  grey  or  woollen  cloth, 
fattening  it  with  many  folds  of  tape.  The  three  provinces 
of  Bifcay,  Alava,  and  Guipufcoa,  have  been  the  afylum  of 
liberty  and  induftry,  and  to  thefe  caufes  their  profperity  may 
be  aferibed.  When  the  king,  who  is  ftyled  merely  “ lord 
of  Bifcay,”  wants  a fupply  either  of  men  or  money,  he 
announces  his  will  to  the  province  ; which  furnifties  its  con- 
tingency of  both  ; the  latter  being  levied  upon  the  different 
cities  and  communities,  according  to  a certain  regifter,  fo 
that  in  effeCt  Bifcay  may  be  faid  to  tax  itfelf.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  no  bifhops.  Its  privileges,*  which  are  extenfive, 
it  has  watched  over  with  a jealous  eye.  The  language  of 
Bifcay  is  accounted  aboriginal ; it  is  faid  to  be  the  Cantabrian, 
or  ancient  language  of  Spain,  which  was  a branch  of  the 
You.  IV. 


Celtic,  and  ftrft  gave  way  to  the  Romanfh  ; which  fee.  It 
is  fo  totally  different  from  the  Caftilian,  that  the  peasants 
fcarcely  underftand  a fingle  word  of  Spabifh.  The  capital  of 
Bifcay  is  Bilboa,  which  fee.  Its  other  chief  towns  are 
Orduna,  Durango,  Fontarabia,  St.  Sebaftian,  Tolofa,  and 
Vittoria. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies 
north  of  the  province  of  Bifcay,  between  the  projecting  coafts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  extends  from  Cape  Oi  legal  to 
Brett.  It  advances  fartheft  to  the  land  between  Bayonne 
and  St.  Sebaftian  ; and  it  likewife  advances  confiderably 
at  Rochelle  and  Rochefort. — Alfo,  a large  bay  on  the  coall 
of  Newfoundland,  between  cape  Race  and  cape  Pine.  It 
lies  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  Trepaffey  bay,  on  the  S.E, 
part  of  the  I (I  and.  N.  lat.  46°  50'.  W.  long  53°  6'. 

Biscay,  New,  a province  of  Mexican  North  America 
in  the  audience  of  Guadalajara,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
New  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  by  New  Leon  and  the  river  Bravo, 
on  the  fouth  by  Cinaloa  and  Culiacan,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Navarre,  Sonora,  and  Haqui,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of 
California.  It  is  computed  to  be  about  300  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  360  from  north  to  fouth.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  but  well  watered,  fruitful,  and  moderately  tem- 
perate, rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  productions  ; and  alfo 
in  mines  of  iilver  and  lead.  The  original  inhabitants  have 
four  large  towns  in  the  morafles,  which  are  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  by  means  of  which  they  avoid  total  iubjeCtioi:  ; 
and  therefore  the  Spaniards  have  built  three  fmali  fortified 
and  well  inhabited  towns  for  the  defence  of  their  Iilver  mines*. 
The  capital  is  Durango.  This  province  lies  between  the 
latitudes  of  27°  and  330  N.  and  between  105°  and  108° 
W.  long. 

DISC  EG  LI  A,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bari,  having  the  fee  of  a bifhop,  fufFragan  of  Trani  ; it  is 
pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  midft  of  orchards, 
and  villas.  The  walls  are  of  ftone  and  very  lofty  ; audit 
has  hundreds  of  fubterraneous  refervoirs  and  citterns,  c/ut  in 
the  folid  rock,  and  arched  over  with  ftones  and  ftucco,  in 
order  to  collect  and  preferve  the  rain  water,  which  is  the 
only  fort  with  which  they  are  fupplied  in  a diftriCt,  fo  totally 
deftitute  of  fprings.  Bifceglia  is  4 miles  diftant  froip 
Trani. 

BISCHBURG,  or  Bi  schofsburg,  atownof  Pruffia* 
in  the  county  of  Ermeland,  54  miles  fouth  of  Konigf* 
berg. 

B1SCHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Litchtenberg,  on  a fmali 
river  which  runs  into  the  Rhine,  8 miles  N.E.  of  Straf- 
burg. 

BISCHOFFLACK,  or  Schofia  KoLoxA.a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Canada,  27  miles  N.N.E.  01 
Triefte. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM,  a town  of  Germany  feated  on  the 
Tauber,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  but  belonging  to  the 
electorate  of  Mentz  ; 64  miles  S.  E.  of  Mentz. 

BISCHOFFSTORF,  atownof  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Stiria,  13  miles  E.N.’E.  of  Gratz. 

BISCHOFSHEIM,  atownof  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  feated  on  the 
Rhom,  32  miles  north  of  Wurzburg. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of 
Hanau-Munzenburg,  3 miles  W.N.W.  of  Hanau. 

BISCHOFSTEIN,  or  Bistein,  a town  of  Pruflia, 
in  the  county  of  Ermeland,  42  miles  fouth  of  Koningf- 
berg. 

BISCHOFSWERDA,  a townof  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margraviate  of  Meiffen,  feated  on 
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an  ifland  in  the  river  Wefenitz,  the  principal  commerce  of 
which  is  in  white  thread  ; it  has  two  churches ; 20  miles 
eaft  of  Drefden. 

BISCHOFSWERDER,  a town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oberland,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Koniglberg. 

BISCHOEZELL,  a town  of  Swifferland,  in  theThur- 
gaw,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sitter  and  Thur, 
ri  miles  fouth  of  Conitance.  This  town  has  a caftle,  in 
which  refides  the  bailiff  of  the  bi.hop  of  Conftance,  who 
♦exercifes  jurifdiftion  over  the  Catholics,  and  receives  a moiety 
of  thefir.es.  N.  lat.  470  25'.  E.  long.  90  13'. 

BISCHOP,  or  Biskop,  John  de,  in  Biography , an  ex- 
cellent artift,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646,  and  is  much 
commended  as  a painter  ; and  his  drawings,  in  which  he 
imitated  with  great  exadtnefs  the  flyle  of  the  beft  mailers, 
are  much  efteemed  and  fought  after  by  the  curious.  But 
he  is  moil  generally  known^s  an  engraver.  His  works  are 
chiefly  etchings,  harmonized  with  the  graver  ; and  though 
flight,  yet  free,  fpirited,  and  pleafingu  Pie  gives  a richnefs  to 
the  colour,  and  a roundnefs  to  the  figures,  far  beyond  what  is 
ufually  done  with  the  point,  fo  little  affiiled  by  the  graver. 
His  figures  are  generally  well  drawn,  more  in  a mannered 
than  a corredl  ityle  ; but  his  extremities  are  not  always  well 
marked,  nor  his  heads  equally  expreffive  and  beautiful.  His 
excellence  was  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  genius,  as  he  never 
fludied  under  any  mailer.  He  worked  chiefly  at  Amfter- 
dam,  and  died  in  1686.  The  following  prints  are  worthy 
of  notice  : viz.  “ Chriil  and  the  Samaritan  woman”  from 
Annibale  Caracci ; “ Jofeph  diilributing  corn  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,” from  B.  Breenberge  ; “ the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lau- 
rence,” from  the  fame.  Strutt. 

Bischop,  or  Biskop,  Cornelius,  a painter  of  portrait 
and  hiitory,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  fay  fome,  or  according  to 
others,  at  Dort,  in  1630;  and  was  the  difciple  of  Ferdinand 
Bol,  whofe  pencil,  tint  of  colouring,  flyle,  and  manner,  he 
refembled,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  thought  by  fome  com- 
petent judges  not  to  be  inferior.  He  died  in  1674.  A 
painting  by  this  mailer,  confifling  of  a few  figures  by  candle- 
light was  fo  much  admired  by  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  it  at  a high  price,  and  placed  it  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion. The  king  of  Denmark  alfo  admitted  his  works  among 
thofe  of  the  beft  mailers.  It  is  obferved,  however,  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  that  high  commendation  which  is  be- 
llowed upon  them  by  the  Flemiih  writers.  Pilkington. 

BISCHWILE  R , in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridl  of  Straiburg,  feated  on  the  Motte  near  the 
Rhine,  and  defended  by  a caftle,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
guarded  by  ditches;  10  miles  north  of  Straiburg.  The 
town  contains  3449  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  13,968. 
Its  territorial  extent  comprehends  265  kiliometres,  and  21 
communes. 

BISCIA,  in  Ichthyology,  one  of  the  fynonymous  names 
among  old  writers  for  the  pipe-fifh,  tobacco-pipe-fiih,  needle- 
fiih,  or  trumpet-fifli ; and  fyngnathus  acus  of  Linnaeus  and 
Gmelin. 

BISCOPSVAARE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Norway; 
48  miles  eaft  of  Bergen. 

BISCROMA,  Ital.  for  a demifemiquaver,  in  Mufic.  If 


fmgle,  it  has  three  hooks  if  two  or  more,  they  have 
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three  ties  , See  Time-table. 


BISCUIT.  See  Bisket. 

Biscuit,  in  Pottery , a name  given  to  porcelain,  when 
baked  and  not  glazed  ; and  this  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  compofition.  See  Porce- 
lain and  Pottery. 

BISCUTA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Formica,  with 
a bidentated  thorax  ; and  a double  petiole  fcale.  Inhabits 
Cayenne.  Fabricius  Spec.  Inf. 

BISCUTELLA,  formed  of  his,  and  the  diminutive  of 
fcutum,  the  fruit  refembling  a double  fliield,  in  Botany , Buch~ 
ler-mujlard , or  bajlard  Mithridate  muftard.  Linn.  gen.  808. 
Reich.  872.  Schreb.  1084.  Juft.  239.  Gaertn.  t.  141. 
Thlafpidium.  Tournef.  101.  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrady - 
namiaSiliculofa . Nat.Ord.  Sill  quo  fa,  cruciformes,  or  crucifer  a. 
Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ; leaflets  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, gibbous  at  the  bafe,  coloured,  deciduous.  Cor.  four- 
petalled,  cruciform  ; petals  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading.  Siam. 
filaments  fix,  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;.  two  op- 
polite  Ihorter  ; anthers  fimple.  Pijl.  germ  compreffed,  or— 
biculate,  emarginate  ; ftyle  fimple,  permanent  ; ftigma  ob- 
tufe. Per.  iilicle  eredl,  compreffed,  flat,  femibifid,  with 
roundilh  lobes,  two-celled  ; partition  lanceolate,  ending  in  a 
rigid  ftyle  ; cells  two-valved,  affixed  to  the  partition  on  its 
Itraight  margin.  Seeds  folitary,  roundilh,  compreffed,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell.  Oh/.  The  two  outer  leaflets  of  the  calyx 
in  fome  fpecies  have  a tubular-concave  melliferous  prominent 
bafe. 

Eft.  Char.  Si/icle  compreffed,  fiat,  rounded  above,  and 
below  two-lobed.  Cal.  leaflets  gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Species,  1.  B.  auriculata,  ear-podded  buckler-muftard. 
Thlafpi.  Bauh.  pin.  107.  n.  3.  prodr.  49.  n.  8.  Raii  hill. 
837.11.4.  Leucoium  montanum  11.  pedato.  Col,. ecphr.  2. 
59.  t.  61.  Jondraba  Barr.  ic.  230.  “ Calyxes  gibbous  on 

each  fide  with  the  nedtary,  lilicles  running  into  the  ftyle.” 
In  a wild  Hate  this  plant  rifes  about  a- foot  in  height,  but  in 
gardens  nearly  two  feet,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  ; the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  in  loofe 
panicles,  and  are  of  a pale  yellow  colour.  The  nedlarious 
gland  is  very  large,  and  the  calyx  bagged  out  very  much  at 
the  bottom.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  France  and  Italy. 
Cultivated  in  Kew  garden  by  Mr,  J.  Sutherland  in  1683, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  2.  B.  apula,  fpear-Ieaved 
buckler-muftard.  B.  didyma.  Lin.  fpee.- 91 1.  Hurt.  Cliff. 
329.2.  Upf.  185.  Thlafpi.  Raii  hill.  837.  n.  3.  Cly- 
peatum.  Cluf.  Hill.  2.  133.  Jondraba.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  283. 
t.  285.  f.  1.  “ Silicles  fcabrous  ; leaves  lanceolate,  feflile, 

ferrate.”  A native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by 
Mr.  Miller.  Flowering  in  June  and  July.  3.  B.  lyrata. 
Thlafpi  bifcutatum,  &c.  Bocc.  fie.. 45.  t.  23.  Raii  hift. 
837.  n.  6.  “ Silicles  fcabrous  ; leaves  lyrate.”  A native 

of  Spain  and  Sicily.  4.  B.  coronopifolia.  “ Silicles  fmooth  ; 
leaves  toothed,  rough  with  hairs.”  AHioni  thinks  this  a 
variety  of  the  fecond,  proceeding  from  a drynefts  of  foil ; 
for  it  is  found  in  very  dry  barren  places  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Gouan  is  of  opinion  that  this  and  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  are  one  fpecies.  5.  B.  lavigata,  fmooth 
buckler-muftard.  B.  didyma.  Scop.  Carn.  n.  804.  Clypeola 
didyma.  Crantz.  Auftr.  20.  Leucoium.  Col.  ecphr.  t.  283. 
t.  285.  f.  2.  Raii  hift.  836.  n.  2.  “ Silicles  fmooth  ; leaves, 
lanceolate,  ferrate.”  The  whole  plant  is  acrid  ; the  root 
perennial,  according  to  Jacquin,  but,  according  to  others, 
annual.  A native  of  Italy  and  Auftria.  Found  at  very 
different  heights  in  the  mountains,  with  variation  of  ftature, 
from  half  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half.  Flowering  in  lower 
fituations  in  April  and  May  ; in  higher  ones  in  July  and 
Auguft  ; in  our  gardens  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  here 
in  1777  by  M-Thouin.  6.  B.  fempervirens , lhrubby  buckler- 

muftard. 
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milliard.  Thhifpi  bifcutellatum,  &e.  Bar.  ic.  t.  841. 
Bocc.  muf.  197.  t.  122.  “ Silicles  fomevvhat  fcabrous ; 

leaves  lanceolate  tomentofe.”  A native  of  Spain.  Intro- 
duced into  Kevv  garden  in  1784,  by  Meflls.  Lee  and  Ken- 
nedy. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  annual  plants,  ex- 
cept tlielall,  and  periih  foon  after  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  fpring  or  autumn,  upon  a 
border  of  light  earth,  in  an  open  fituation,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Thofe  fown  in  autumn  will  come  up  about  three 
weeks,  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing fummer,  and  thus  good  feeds  may  be  always  ob- 
tained ; but  thofe  that  are  fown  in  the  fpring  decay  in  bad 
feafons  before  the  feeds  are  ripe.  The  autumnal  plants 
flower  in  June,  and  the  fpring  plants  in  July,  and  their  feeds 
ripen  in  about  lix  weeks,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
young  plants  will  be  produced  without  any  care.  They  re- 
quire only  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  leaving  them  eight  or  nine  inches 
afunder.  They  have  no  great  beauty  to  recommend  them. 
Martyn’s  Miller. 

BISDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
3 miles  north  of  Cothen. 

BISECTION.  See  Bissection. 

BISELLIARII,  or  Biselliari,  in  Antiquity,  thofe 
who  enjoyed  the  honour  or  privilege  of  the  bifellium. 

The  word  occurs  iu  ancient  inferiptions.  Cn.  Plae- 
torio  Viviro  Augustali  Biselliario.  Gruter.  Infer, 
p.  1099. 

The  honor  hfellii  appears  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with 
what  in  France  is  called  droit  de  fauteuil ; and  the  bifelliarii 
thofe  who  in  public  alfemblies  enjoy  this  diftinCtion  of 
the  fauteuil,  while  other  perfons  are  obliged  to  Hand,  or  fit 
on  benches,  ftools,  or  ordinary  chairs.  Sealiger,  in  his 
index  to  Gruter,  miftook  the  bifelliarii  for  artificers  who  made 
thefe  feats. 

BISELLIUM,  from  bis  and  fella,  a chair,  a kind  of  feat 
or  chair,  larger  and  richer  than  ordinary,  big  enough  to  hold 
two  perfons,  wherein  to  fit  in  courts,  theatres,  and  other 
public  affemblies. 

BISEPTEMGUTTATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of 
Coccinella,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  with  fourteen  white 
fpots.  Schaller.  Country  unknown. 

BIS-ERGOT,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by  Buffon 
to  the  Gmelinian  tetrao  bica/caratus. 

BISERRULA,  fo  named  from  the  fruit  “ biferrato 
fruCtu,”  in  Botany.  Lin.  Gen.  893.  Reich.  9 66.  Schreb. 
1209.  Juff.  358.  Giertn.  t.  154.  Pelecinus,  Tournef.  234. 
Clafs  and  order,  Diadelphia  Decandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Papill- 
onacea  or  leguminnfa.  Gen.  Char.  Cat.  perianth,  one-leav- 
ed, tubular,  ereCl,  femiquinquefid  ; teeth  fubulate,  equal, 
the  two  upper  ones  more  remote.  Cor.  papilionaceous  ; 
banner  larger,  reflected  on  the  fides,  afeending,  roundilh  ; 
wings  ovate-oblong,  free,  fliorter  than  the  banner  ; keel  the 
length  of  the  wings,  obtufe,  afeending.  Stam.  filaments 
diadelphous  (fimple  and  nine-cleft),  afeending  at  their  tips, 
inclofed  within  the  keel  ; anthers  fmall.  PJl-  germ,  oblong, 
comprefled  ; ftyle  tubulate,  afeending  ; ftigma  fimple.  Per. 
legume  large,  linear,  flat,  two-celled  ; partition  contrary 
to  the  valves.  Seeds  very  many,  kidney-form,  comprefled. 

Eff.  Char,  legume  two-celled,  flat  ; partition  contrary. 

Species.  1.  B.  Pclecinus,  baftard  hatchet-vetch.  Aftra- 
galus.  Mor.  hill.  2.  107.  f.  2.  t.  9,  f.  6.  Securidaca. 
Bauh.  Pin.  349.  3.  Cluf.  hill  2.  238.  Ger.  emac.  1234. 
f.  6.  Park.  Theatr.  1089.  f.  5.  Raii  hill.  939,  n.  16.  Lu- 
naria  radiata  Robini.  Bauh.  hid.  2.  348.  f.  2.  An  annual 


plant  growing  naturally  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  Cultivated  iu  Kew  garden  in  1640. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
in  this  country  in  autumn,  on  a bed  of  light  earth,  where 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  three  weeks,  and  live  wel 
in  the  open  air.  They  fliould  either  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  tranfplanted  when  very  young.  After 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  will  only  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  a foot 
from  one  another.  They  flower  in  June,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  September.  They  may  be  alfo  fown  in  fpring,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  plants 
may  be  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  they  have  not. 
much  beauty.  Martvn’s  Miller. 

BISERT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ruflia,  feated  on  a 
fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Upha,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Perm. 

BISERTA,  or  Bizerta,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  pleafantfy  fituated  upon  a canal  be- 
twixt an  extenfive  lake  and  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
gulf,  about  8 miles  to  the  foutlnvard  of  Cape  Blanco.  N. 
lat.  370  5'.  E.  long.  io°  I,'.  It  is  about  a mile  in  cir- 
cuit, defended  by  feveral  cailles  and  batteries,  the  principal 
of  which  are  towards  the  fea.  Bizerta  ia  a corruption  of 
the  “ Hippo-Diarrhytus”  or  “ Zaritus”  of  the  ancients  ; 
though  the  prefent  inhabitants  derive  its  name  from  their 
own  language,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  with  “ Ben- 
fhertd,”  i.  e.  the  offspring  of  a canal  or  rivulet.  The  lake 
upon  which  Bizerta  is  feated  has  an  open  communication 
with  the  fea ; and,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  the 
younger  Pliny  (Ep.  xxxiii.  1.  9. ),  is  either  continually  re- 
ceiving a frefh  ftream  from  the  fea,  or  elfe  difeharging  one 
into  it  ; fo  that  the  water  loft  by  the  lake  by  exhalations  is 
foon  fupplied  by  the  fea,  which  in  hot  feafons  runs  into  it 
with  a very  b rifle  current,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equili- 
brium, in  the  fame  manner  as  is  obferved  between  the  At- 
lantic ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  mullets  of  this 
lake  are  reckoned  the  bell  in  Barbary.  Great  quantities  of 
their  roes  are  dided  and  made  into  “ Botargo,”  and  Rut 
from  lienee  to  the  Levant,  where  they  are  efteemed  a great 
dainty.  The  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  lake 
and  the  fea  is  the  port  of  “ Hippo-Diarrhytus,”  which  {bill 
receives  fmall  veffels  ; though  it  muff  have  been  formerly  the 
fafeft  as  well  as  the  moil  beautiful  haven  of  this  part  of 
Africa.  There  are  Hill  remaining  the  traces  of  a large  pier, 
that  was  carried  out  into  the  fea,  to  break  off  the  N.  E. 
wfinds  ; the  want  of  which,  together  with  the  difinclination 
of  the  Turks  to  repair  it,  will  in  a fhort  time  make  the 
haven  ufelefs,  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  be  in- 
eftimable.  Scylax  calls  it  only  “ Hippo,”  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  it  the  name  of  “ Hippouacra.”  By  the  di- 
rection of  Scipio’s  marches  it  feems  to  have  been  the  rich 
anonymous  town  mentioned  by  Livy  (1.  xxix.  28.)  If  the 
Turks  encouraged  trade  and  induftry  it  would  deferve  this 
appellation,  becaufe,  befides  fifh  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it 
abounds  with  corn,  pulfe,  oil,  cotton,  and  a variety  of  other 
valuable  productions.  The  gulph  of  Bizerta,  the  “ Sinus 
Hipponenfis”  of  the  ancients,  is  a beautiful  fandy  inlet, 
nearly  four  leagues  in  breadth.  As  its  bottom  is  low,  it 
affords  a delightful  profpeCt  through  a variety  of  groves 
and  plantations  of  olive  trees,  to  a great  diffance  into  the 
country  ; but  to  the  eaftward  the  view  is  bounded  by  a 
high  rocky  fhore,  extending  as  far  as  cape  Zibeeb.  Bizerta 
was  formerly  a large  town,  and  is  faid  to  have  contained 
6coo  houfes  ; whereas  now  the  town,  and  its  dependent 
villages,  fcarcely  contain  the  fame  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  has,  neverthelefs,  two  capacious  prffons  for  flaves,  a large 
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magazine  for  merchandife,  and  two  towers,  with  fome  other  Thofe  who  are  advocates  for  the  divine  right  of  epifcopacy, 
out-works  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  It  is  well  and  who  trace  its  inftitntion  to  the  times  of  the  apoftles. 


fupplied  with  frefh  water  from  the  furrounding  fprings,  and 
with  great  variety  of  li(h  from  the  adjacent  lake.  Moll  of 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  fifhing-trade,  which  be- 
gins about  the  end  of  Odlober,  and  ends  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  people  are  poor,  and  reckoned  proud,  ill- 
natured,  and  treacherous  ; infomuch  that  Muley  Hafun 
Bey,  one  of  their  fovereigns,  ufed  to  fay  of  them,  that 
neither  fear  nor  love  could  keep  them  faithful.  Bizerta  has 
eight  villages  under  its  government,  a large  plain  called 
“ Mater,”  and  the  territory  of  Choros,  the  “ Clypea”  or 
“ Corobis”  of  the  ancients,  which  is  extenfive,  and  inhabited 
by  a number  of  perfons  who  are  poor,  meanly  clad,  and 
coarfely  fed.  Their  drefs  confifts  merely  of  a piece  of  coarfe 
cloth  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  and  another,  in  the  form 
of  a turban,  round  their  heads ; and  moft  of  them  are  with- 
out covering  either  to  their  £cet  or  legs.  Thofe  of  the  poorer 
clafs  deep  on  lkins  laid  on  the  floor  ; and  the  rich  lie  in 
narrow  couches  fixed  againfl:  the  wall,  about  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  to  which  they  afeend  by  a ladder.  Their  choiceft 
dainty  is  their  “ coulcou,”  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fait, 
which  they  dry  and  keep  through  the  year.  They  are  ex- 
pert herfemen,  and  ride  without  either  faddle  or  bridle  ; nor 
do  they  ever  fhoe  their  liorfes.  They  are  much  expofed  to 
the  depredations  and  oppreffions  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs. 
The  Lifertines,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  are  very  fu- 
perflitious,  and  hang  about  their  own  necks,  and  thofe  of 
their  horfes,  a number  of  amulets,  which  are  feraps  of  paper 
or  parchment,  on  which  ftrange  characters  are  inferibed,  and 
fewn  up  in  a piece  of  leather,  filk,  &c.  and  thought,  when 
worn  about  their  perfons,  to  be  a prefervative  againfl;  all 
accidents. 

BISET,  Charles  Emanuel,  in  Biography , apainter, 
of  hiftory  and  converiations,  was  born  at  Mechlin,  in  1633  ; 
and  in  his  early  productions  manifefted  a lively  and  ready  in- 
vention. He  was  diflinguifned  by  the  multitude  of  figures 
which  he  introduced  into  his  deligus,  and  by  Ins  variety  of 
drapery,  peculiar  to  every  nation.  At  a diftance,  his  pic- 
tures, which  confided  chiefly  of  balls,  concerts,  and  gay 
affemblics,  correCtly  defigned  and  well-coloured,  had  a ftrong 
efteCt ; but  more  nearly  infpeCted,  they  {hewed  a neatnefs  of 
pencil,  a fpirited  touch,  and  a good  expreffiou.  Pilk- 
•ington. 

Biset,  in  Ornithology , Columla  Uvia,  or  flock  dove,  in 
Buffon’s  Hift.  Birds. 

BISHOP,  in  Ecclejiajlical  H'jh.ry , a prelate,  or  perfon 
confecrated  for  the  fpirituul  government  and  direction  of  a 
diocefe.  The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  hifehop,  and  that 
from  the  Greek  cTicrzoTro;,  an  overfeer  or  inJ'peSor ; which 
was  a title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofe  whom  they  fent  into 
the  provinces  fubjeCt  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every  thing 
was  kept  in  order;  and  the  Romans  gave  the  fame  title  to 
thofe  who  were  infpeCtors  and  vifitors  of  the  bread  and  pro- 
viflon.  It  appears  from  a letter  of  Cicero,  that  he  himfelf 
had  a bilhoprie  ; being  “ epifeopus  Oras  et  Campania.” 

A biihop  differs  from  an  archbifhop  in  this,  that  an  arch- 
bifhop  with  bifliops  confecrates  a bifhop,  as  a bifhop  with 
priefls  ordains  a prieft  : that  the  archbifhop  vifits  a province, 
as  the  bifhop  a diocefe  ; that  the  archbifhop  convocates  a 
provincial  fynod,  as  the  bifhop  a diocefan  one  ; and  that  the 
archbifhop  has  canonical  authority  over  all  the  bifliops  of  his 
province,  as  the  bifhop  over  the  priefls  in  his  diocefe.  It  is 
a long  time  flnee  bifhops  have  been  diflinguifhed  from  mere 
priefls  or  prefbyters  ; but  whether  that  diftinCIion  be  of  di- 
vine or  human  right,  whether  it  was  fettled  in  the  apoftoli- 
eal  age,  or  introduced  afterwards,  is  much  controverted. 
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maintain  that,  in  the  earlieft  age  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
there  were  three  different  orders  of  minifters  appointed- by 
the  apoftles  for  the  difeharge  of  the  public  offices  of  religion ; 
viz.  bifhops,  priefls,  or  prefbyters,  and  deacons.  In  proof 
of  this  point  they  refer  us  to  the  teftimony  of  ancient  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  whence  they  deduce,  as  they  conceive,  the 
moff  fatisfaftory  evidence,  that  bifhops  were  inllituted  by  the 
apoftles, ‘and  that  they  continued  afterwards  as  a diftinA  or- 
der from  that  of  priefls.  To  this  purpofe  they  allege,  that 
Irenasus,  a father  of  the  fecond  century,  fays  (1.  iii.  c.  3.), 

“ We  are  able  to  enumerate  thofe  who  by  the  apoftles  were 
made  bifliops  in  the  feveral  churches,  and  their  fucceffors,  to 
this  time.”  He  adds,  “ Polycarp  was  not  only  inftrudled 
by  the  apoftles,  and  acquainted  with  many  of  thofe  who  faw 
our  Lord,  but  was  alfo  by  the  apoftles  made  bifhop  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  in  Afia.”  Tertifllian  alio,  a writer  of  the 
fame  century  (De  Prsefcr.  adv.  Heraet.  p.  78.),  challenges 
certain  heretics  to  “ exhibit  the  order  of  their  bifhops,  io 
fucceeding  each  other  from  the  beginning,  that  the  firft  bi- 
fhop had  for  his  author  and  predeceffor  fome  one  of  the- 
apoftles,  or  of  thofe  apoftolical  men  who  perfevered  with  the 
apoftles  ; for  in  this  manner  apoftolical  churches  affert  their 
rights  ; thus,  the  church  of  Smyrna  has  Polycarp,  who 
was  placed  there  by  John  ; the  church  of  Rome  has  Cle- 
ment, who  was  ordained  by  Peter;  and  other  churches  fhew 
other  perfons,  who,  by  being  placed  in  the  bifhoprics  by  the 
apoftles,  tranfmitted  the  apoftolical  feed.”  Cyprian  alio 
fays  (Ep.  69.  ad  Flor.),  “ that  the  bifhop,  who  is  one  and 
preiides  over  the  church,  through  the  proud  prefumption  of 
certain  perfons,  is  defpifed  ; and  thus  the  man,  who  is  ho- 
noured by  the  fandlion  of  God,  is  judged  unworthy  by 
men.”  In  an  epiftle  aferibed  to  Ignatius  (Ad  Antioch* 
c.  7.),  but  probably  fpurious,  though  very  ancient,  it  is  af- 
ferted,  that  Evodius  was  confecrated  a bifnop  by  the  apof- 
tles. And  Chryfoftom  fays  (Horn.  42.  in  Ignat. “ that 
Ignatius  converted  familiarly  with  the  apoftles,  and  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  doftrine,  and  had  the  hands  of 
apoftles  laid  upon  him.”  In  a fragment  of  an  epiftle  of  Dio- 
nyfius  bifhop  of  Corinth  in  the  fecond  century,  preferved  by 
Eufebius,  (H.  E.  1.  4.  c.  23.),  it  is  faid,  that  Dionyftus 
the  Areopagite,  who  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  was  ap- 
pointed the  firft  bifhop  of  Athens.  Eufebius  and  Socrates 
have  given  us  the  catalogues  of  the  bifliops  of  many  cities, 
from  the  times  of  the  apoftles  ; and  Epiphanius  (lib.  2. 
Piter.  66.)  has  left  us  a catalogue  of  the  bifliops  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  from  St.  James  the  apoftle  to  Hilarion,  who  was  biihop 
in  his  time.  It  is  further  alleged,  that  bifhops,  priefls,  and 
deacons,  are  mentioned  together  as  three  feparate  orders. 
Ignatius,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Magnelians  (§  2.),  mentions 
Damas  as  bifhop  of  Magnefia,  Baffus  and  Apollonius  as 
prefbyters,  and  Sotian  as  deacon,  in  the  fame  church  ; and 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Philadelphians  (§  7.),  he  fays,  “Attend 
to  the  bifnop,  to  the  prelbytery,  and  to  the  deacons  ;”  and 
in  his  epiftle  to  the  Trallians  (<J  2.),  he  fays,  “ Be  ye  fub- 
je£l  to  the  bifhop,  as  to  Jefus  Chrift  ; to  the  prefbyters,  as  the 
apoftles  of  Jefus  Chrift  ; and  to  the  deacons,  as  to  minifters 
of  the  myfteries  of  Jefus  Chrift;”  he  then  adds,  (§  3.), 
“ without  thefe  there  is  no  eledl  church,  no  congregation 
of  holy  men.”  The  authority  of  Ignatius,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  is  confidered  as  decifive. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  fame 
century,  fpeaks  of  the  three  progreffive  orders  of  deacons, 
priefls,  and  bifhops  (Strom.  1.  6.);  and  there  are  feveral 
early  inftances  of  bifhops,  who  had  been  prefbyters  and  dea- 
cons in  the  fame  church.  Irenseus  was  firft  prefbyter,  then 
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bifliop  of  Lyons  ; Dionyfius  fiift  prelbyter,  then  bifliop  of 
Rome  ; and  Eleutherius,  fird  deacon,  then  bifhop  of  Rome  ; 
and  all  thefe  three  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  “ When 
your  captains,”  fays  Tertullian  (De  Fuga  in  Perf. ),  “that 
is  to  fay,  the  deacons,  prefoyters,  and  bilhops  fly,  who  (hall 
teach  the  laity  that  they  mull  be  conftant  ?”  And  upon  ano- 
ther occafion,  fpeaking  of  baptilm,  he  fays  (De  Baptifm. 
c.  17.),  “ the  high-prieft,  who  is  the  biihop,  has  the  chief 
right  of  adminiftering  it,  then  the  prefoyters  and  deacons, 
but  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bifhop.”  Origen,  in 
many  places,  fpeaks  of  bifliops  as  fuperior  to  prelbyters  aid 
deacons  ; and  many  authors  compare  the  bifliops,  called  by 
the  Greeks  ai>d  by  the  Latin  fathers  “ fummi  fa- 

cerdotes,”  and  “ principes  facerdotum,”  prelbyters  and  dea- 
cons of  theChriftianchurchtothe  high-pried,  pricds,  andLe- 
vites  under  the  Jewifhdifpenfation;  and  hence  prefoyters  after- 
wards obtained  the  name  of  prieils.  Clement,  a difciple  of 
the  apollle,  fays  (Ep.  ad  Cor.  § 40.),  “ To  the  high-pried, 
are  given  his  proper  duties  ; to  the  priefts  their  proper  place 
is  affigned  ; and  to  the  Levites  their  proper  fervices  are  ap- 
pointed ;”  in  which  paffage  this  ancient  father  is  fpeaking 
of  the  bifliop,  prelbyters,  and  deacons  of  the  Chriftian 
church  ; and  Tertullian,  in  the  paffage  juA  cited,  called  the 
biihop  the  high  pried.  Jerome,  though  he  is  fometimes  re- 
prefented  as  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  of  epiicopacy,  is  dill 
more  exprefs,  and  denominates  (Epid.  ad  Evag.)  tlie  order 
of  bifliops,  priefls,  and  deacons,  an  apojlolicul  tradition. 

“ To  what  purpofe,”  fays  Optatus(lib.  i.),  “ Ihould  1 men- 
tion deacons,  who  are  in  the  third,  and  prelbyters  who  are 
in  the  fecond  degree  of  priedhood,  when  the  very  heads  and 
princes  of  all,  even  certain  of  the  bifliops  themfelves,  were 
content  to  redeem  life  with  the  lofs  of  heaven  ?”  In  the 
tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  held  A.  D.  347,  it  is 
enjoined  that  a perfon  Ihould  not  be  raflily  and  lightly  ap- 
pointed a bifliop,  a pried,  or  a deacon.  It  is  further  pleaded, 
that  epifcopal  power  was  not  called  in  quedion  in  the  three 
fird  centuries  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
Aerius,  an  Arian,  wrote  againd  it,  and  maintained  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  order  in  the  church  fuperior  to  that  of 
prelbyters.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  alleged  that  no  advocate  is 
found  for  his  opinion  in  the  centuries  immediately  following  ; 
and  that  even  Aerius  allowed  there  had  been  bifliops  in  tue 
Chridian  church  from  the  earlied  period.  From  thefe  feve- 
ral  tedimonies  it  is  inferred,  that  bifliops  were  appointed  by 
the  apodles  ; that  there  were  three  didimft  orders  of  mini- 
ders,  viz.  bifliops,  prieds  and  deacons,  in  the  primitive 
church  ; and  that  there  has  been  a regular  fucceffion  of  bi- 
fliops from  the  apodolic  age  to  the  prefent  time  ; and  the 
enemies  of  epifeopacy  are  challenged  to  produce  evidence 
of  the  exiftence  of  a Angle  ancient  independent  church  fairly 
edabliflied,  which  was  not  governed  by  a biihop.  While 
the  apodles  lived,  the  churches,  it  is  faid,  were  fubjeft  to 
their  authority  and  government  ; and  to  this  circumdance 
it  is  owing  that  little  is  faid  concerning  the  diftinftion  and 
power. of  ininiders,  in  the  A ft  S and  Epidles  ; but  when  the 
golpel  was  fpread  into  didant  parts,  and  the  apodles  were 
under  a neceffity  of  difeontinuing  their  vifits,  or  rendering 
them  lefs  frequent,  they  found  it  expedient  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Chridians,  and  in  order  to  put  a dop  to 
their  fchifms  and  contentions,  which  began  to  make  their 
appearance  both  among  the  prelbyters  and  their  congrega- 
tions, to  place  the  fupreme  authority  in  one  perfon,  who, 
from  the  fuperintending  care  which  he  was  to  exercife,  was 
called  Ewm-xos-oj,  a bifliop  ; and  this  word,  which  was  perhaps 
at  fird  applied  indiferiminately  to  all  who  had  any  fpiritual 
office  in  the  church,  was  now  conferred  on  him  who  was  its 
chief  governor. 

The  bilhops  were  at  fird  appointed  by  the  apodles,  and 


afterwards  cliofen  by  the  prelbyters  and  the  congrega- 
tions at  large  ; and  in  both  cafes  they  were  generally  takeji 
from  the  prelbyters  of  the  refpeftive  churches,  except  ip 
thofe  indances  in  which  they  were  the  immediate  companions 
of  the  apodles.  Accordingly  Jerome,  (DeEcclef,  Script.) 
wheie  he  is  fpeaking,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  the  apodolical  times 
in  which  James  was  made  bifliop  of  Jerufalem  by  the  apodles; 
Timothy  biihop  of  Ephefus,  and  Titus  biihop  of  Crete,  by 
St.  Paul  ; and  Polycarp  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  by  St.  John  ; ob- 
ferves  that  “churches  were  governed  by  the  common  ad- 
vice of  prefoyters  ; but  when  every  one  began  to  reckon 
thofe  whom  himfelf  had  baptized,  his  own,  and  not  Chrid’s, 
it  was  decreed  in  the  whole  world,  that  one,  cliofen  out  of 
the  prelbyters,  Ihould  be  placed  ever  the  red,  to  whom  all 
care  of  the  church  Ihould  belong,  and  fo  the  feeds  of  fehifm 
Ihould  be  removed.”  When  St.  Paul  was  at  Miletus,  A.D. 
58,  and  convened  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephefus,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  bifhop*;  and  i.i  his  addr&fs  to  them 
lie  calls  them  “ bifliops  or  overfeers  of  the  flock  ;”  hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  the  word  bifliop  was  not  then  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  perfon  who  held  the  fird  office  in  the 
church,  or  rather,  that  there  was  as  yet  no  fuch  perfon  in  the 
church  at  Ephefus.  But  in  the  year  64,  St.  Paul  found  it 
necelfary  to  place  Timothy  in  that  iituation,  with  power  to 
prevent  the  preaching  of  any  unfound  doftrine,  and  to  ordain 
and  extreife  authority  over  prelbyters,  that  is,  with  epifcopal 
power  ; and  in  his  epidle,  written  to  him  in  that  year,  he 
fpeaks  ixprffsly  of  the  “ office  of  a bifliop,”  and  gives  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  qualifications  of  a biihop.  See  1 Tim. 
i.  3.  v.  1.  19.  22.  i Tim.  iii.  1.  We  have  alfo  a fimilar 
account  in  the  epidle  to  Titus,  written  in  the  fame  year; 
and  he  was  inveded  with  the  further  power  of  rejefting  he- 
retics from  the  churches  over  which  he  prefided.  See  Ti- 
tu  • iii.  10.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  in  the  year  64 
there  was  fuch  an  office  as  that  of  bifliop.  St.  Paul,  ad- 
dreffing  bis  epidle  to  the  Philippians,  ul'ed  the  wo  -d  bifliops 
in  the  pli  ral  number,  and  does  not  mention  prelbyters ; 
whence  it  is  thought  by  Chryfodom,  Theoduret,  Jerome, 
and  indeed  by  almod  all  commentators,  that  by  bilhops  we 
are  here  to  underftand  prelbyters;  and  it  is  therefore  pre- 
fumed, that  there  was  then  no  bifliop,  i 1 the  drift  fenfe  of 
the  appellation,  at  Philippi.  A.D.  62.  From  a comparifon 
of  thefe  different  paffiiges  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  Paul 
began  to  eftablifh  epifeopacy  immediately  after  his  releafe 
from  bis  fird  confinement  at  Rome.  However,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  this  early  period  there  was  not  a bifliop 
in  every  church.  Neverthelels,  it  is  inferred  from  St.  Paul’s 
epidles,  that  he  gave  the  miniders  ot  the  churches  which  lie 
founded,  a certain  power  over  their  refpeftive  congregations, 
and  as  St.  Paul  and  the  twelve  apodles  acted  equally  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Gholt,  it  is  prefumed  that  they 
inveded  all,  whom  they  appointed  to  preach  the  gofpel, 
with  a fimilar  degree  ol  power  ; and  thus  church  authority 
is  derived  from  the  apodles  themfelves.  This  power,  thus 
originally  given,  was  not  limited  to  the  primitive  ages ; it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  tranimitted  to  tho  e “ faithful  men 
who  (hall  be  ab'e  to  teach  others  alfo”  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.),  and  to 
remain  in  the  church  under  different  modifications,  as  efien- 
tially  necelfary  for  the  purpofes  fpecified  by  the  apoftle, 
Ephef.  iv.  13,  14. 

At  fird  the  jurifdiftion  of  a bifliop  was  confined  to  the 
walls  of  his  own  city  ; but  afterwards,  when  the  gofpel 
made  its  way  into  towns  and  villages,  the  concerns  of  the 
Chridians  that  inhabited  them,  would  naturally  full  under 
the  cognizance  and  direftioti  of  the  bilhops' of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  cities ; and  thu9  dioceffes  would  be  gradually 
formed.  See- Diocese.  In  procefs  of  time,  it  is  fuppofed, 
the  affairs  of  the  church  would  require -the  confultation  and 
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co-operation  of  different  bifhops ; and  therefore,  as  before, 
one  of  the  prefbyters  of  a city  was  raifed  to  be  a bilhop,  and 
to  have  authority  over  other  prefbyters,  fo  one  of  the  bifhops 
of  a province  was  ieledted  and  inverted  with  certain  authority 
over  other  bifhops,  and  lie  was  called  an  archbifhop;  and 
m the  appointment  of  archbifhops,  the  civil  importance  of 
the  city  ieems  to  have  been  regarded,  for  we  find  the  me- 
tropolitan bifhops  were  generally  archbifhops,  and  hence 
archbifhops  wers  called  metropolitans.  Archbifhops,  it  has 
been  faid,  were  firlt  appointed  in  the  fecond  century;  and 
they  had  power  to  aflemble  the  bifhops  within  their  refpec- 
tive  provinces,  to  regulate  the  election  of  bifhops,  to  confe- 
crate  them,  to  hear  appeals  from  their  decifions,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  general  conduct.  See  Archbishop 
and  Patriarch. 

It  is  fometimes  urged,  that  bifhops.,  pviefts,  and  deacons, 
are  now,  in  their  office  and  authority,  very  different  from 
what  they  formerly  were.;  but  this,  fay  the  advocates  of 
epifcopacy,  is  no  more  than  a neceffary  confluence  of  a 
change  of  times  and  circumrtances.  They  do  not  contend 
that  the  bifhops,  priefts,  and  deacons  of  England  are  at  pre- 
fent  precifely  the  fame  that  bifhops,  prefoyters,  and  deacons, 
were  in  Afia  Minor,  1700  years  ago.  They  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  there  have  been  always  bifhops,  priefts,  and  dea- 
cons in  the  Chriftian  church,  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles, 
with  different  powers  and  functions  in  different  countries  and 
at  different  periods  ; but  the  general  principles  and  duties, 
which  have  refpedtively  charadterized  thefe  clerical  orders, 
have  been  effentially  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
and  the  variations  which  they  have  undergone,  have  only 
been  fuch  as  have  ever  belonged  to  all  perfous  in  public  fitu- 
ations,  whether  civil  or  eccleiiaftieal,  and  which  are,  indeed, 
infeparable  from  every  thing  in  which  mankind  are  con- 
cerned in  this  tranfitory  and  fludluating  world.  A learned 
prelate,  who  flatters  himfelf  that,  by  the  teftimonies  and 
arguments,  of  which  we  have  above  given  a general  account, 
he  has  proved  epifeopaev  to  be  an  apoftolical  inftitution, 
readily  acknowledges,  however,  that  there  is  no  precept  in 
the  New  Teftament,  which  commands  that  every  church 
fhould  be  governed  by  bifhops.  As  it  has  not  pleafed  the 
Almighty  to  preferibe  any  particular  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  fecurity  of  temporal  comforts  to  hi;  rational 
creatures  ; fo  neither  has  he  preferibed  any  particular  form 
of  ecclefiaftical  policy  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  happinefs.  And  though  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain no  directions  concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  a power  by 
which  minifters  are  to  be  admitted  to  their  facred  office,  yet 
he  conceives,  that  from  the  apoftles,  epifcopal  ordination 
has  been  regularly  conveyed  to  us  ; and  the  legiflaturq  of 
this  kingdom  has  recognized  and  confirmed  this  power  to 
bifhops.  See  Ordination.  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theo- 
logy, by  lord  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  vol.  ii.  p.  376  —401. 

Perfons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not  admit  epifco- 
pacy to  be  of  aportolic  and  divine  inftitution,  contend,  that 
the  terms  E-ricr* ovo;  and  it gsrCvl^of,  that  is,  bifhop  and 
prefbyter,  are  ufed  promifeuoufly  in  the  New  Teftament,  to 
which  they  think  it  neceffary  to  appeal,  as  to  the  foie  au- 
thoritative rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  they  de- 
note the  fame,  and  not  a diftindtorder  or  office  in  the  Chriftian 
church.  To  this  purpofe  they  allege  the  paffage  already 
cited,  Adis  xx.  17.  28.  in  whieh  the  fame  perfons  are  de- 
nominated prefbyters  and  bifhops.  Thus  alfo  the  name,  of- 
fice, and  work  of  a bifhop  and  prefbyter  appear  to  be  the 
fame,  in  Titiw  i.  5.  7.;  and  unlefs  the  apoftle  be  charged 
with  arguing  very  incoherently,  he  muft  mean  the  fame  thing 
by  elder,  v.  5.,  and  bifhop,  v.  7.  In  like  manner,  prefby- 
ters are  exhorted  (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.)  to  difeharge  the  office  of 
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bilhops.  The  word -fTicrxrmc,  it  is  faid,  was  properly  the 
name  of  office,  and  T^St/lsfo;  was  a title  of  refpcdl,  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  Jewifli  cuftom,  which  was  analogous  to  that 
of  other  nations,  of  calling  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  icgc-<rj2ul‘%oi,  elders  or  fenators,  but  alfo  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  -council.  It  has  been  moreover  affirmed, 
that  not  a iingle  paffage  from  the  apoftolical  writings  has  yet 
been  produced,  in  which  it  appears  from  the  context,  that 
the  two  terms  ^sp-jSvl^o;  and  eti-j-xoto?  mean  different  offices  ; 
and  that  there  is  the  flrongelt  pofitive  evidence,  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit,  that  in  thefe  writings  the 
two  terms  uniformly  mean  the  fame  office.  The  apoftle 
Paul,  in  the  diredlions  he  gave  to  Timothy,  about  the  pro- 
per fupply  of  churches  with  fuitable  minifters,  takes  parti- 
cular notice,  merely,  of  two  orders,  one  called  bifhops,  and 
the  other- deacons  ; and  hence,  it  is  argued,  that  if  by  bi- 
fhops be  meant,  what  in  modern  ftyle  is  fo  denominated, 
tliofe  who  have  the  charge  of  many  prefbyters,  it  is  aftonifh. 
ing  that  he  fhould  not  think  it  of  importance  to  give  any  di- 
rections about  the  qualifications  of  prefbyters,  whilft  he  is 
particular  in  fpecifying  the  qualifications  of  deacons,  who 
were  to  occupy  an  order  allowed  to  be  much  inferior  to 
the  other  ; and  if  he  here  means  by  bifhops  only  prefbyters, 
as  fome  friends  of  epifcopacy  have  fuppofed,  it  is  ftrange 
that  an  office  fo  important  as  that  of  bifhops,  if  it  was  a dif- 
ferent and  fuperior  office,  fhould  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked. From  St.  Paul’s  addrefs  to  the  Philippians, 
ch.  i.  1.  it  is  inferred,  that  there  were  but  two  orders 
then  eftahlifhed,  viz.  bifhops,  i.  e.  ordinary  pallors  or  pref- 
byters, and  deacons.  If  there  was  a bifhop  in  the  modern 
fenfe  at  Philippi,  when  the  apoftle  wrote  that  letter,  it 
feems  ftrange  that  the  chief  perfon  in  the  fociety  fhould  be 
the  only  perfon  difregarded  by  the  apoftle.  Moreover,  in 
the  epiftle  written  by  Polymarp  to  the  fame  fociety,  about 
60  yrears  after  this  time,  we  find  mention  of  only  thefe  two 
orders,  the  prefbyters  and  the  deacons  ; noris  it  of  any  con-, 
fequence  whether  we  call  their  pallors  bifhops  with  the  apof- 
tle,  or  prefbyters  with  Polycarp,  as  both  fpeak  of  two  or- 
ders only  among  them.  In  the  whole  book  of  Adis,  the 
ftated  paflors  of  the  churches  are  denominated  prefbyters; 
the  colledlion  for  the  poor  Chriftians  is  fent  to  the  prefby- 
ters ; nor  do  we  find  a fingle  hint  of  any  different  claffes  of 
prefbyters.  The  appellation  stio-xotoi,  bifhops,  occurs  but 
once,  and  in  the  paffage  where  it  is  applied  to  tliofe  that  are 
denominated  prefbyters.  It  is  urged  further,  that  the  im- 
pofition  of  hands,  which  has  been  confidered  by  many  as  a 
neceffary  attendant  on  ordination,  is  attributed  in  1 Tim. 
iv.  14.  to  the  prefbyter)'-  ; Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained 
by  certain  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
and  not  by  any  bifhop,  of  whom  there  is  not  a word  in 
that  whole  folemnity,  prefiding  in  that  city,  Adts  xiii.  1,  2, 

3 ; and  it  is  alleged,  as  an  acknowledged  and  inconteftible 
fadl,  that  prefbyters,  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  ordained 
even  their  own  bifhops  for  more  than  200  years  in  the  ear- 
lieflagesof  Chriflianity.  It  appears  alio,  from  the  firft  epif- 
tle  of  Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xlii.  that 
there'were  two  diftindt  orders,  viz.  bifhops  and  deacons,  efla- 
blifhed  by  the  apoftles  in  the  church  ; and  by  bifhops  he 
means  the  fame  with  thofe  who,  in  the  book  of  Adis,  are 
called  ?r«=cr|3t/]qo»,  prefbyters,  or  ordinary  teachers.  Since  it 
muft  therefore  be  admitted,  that  in  the  New  Teftament, 
and  alio  in  this  work  of  Clement,  the  words  etio-xoto;  and 
are,  not  occafionally,  but  uniformly,  ufed  fyno- 
nymoufly,  the  difeovery  that  there  was  not  any  diflindtive 
appellation  for  fuch  an  office  as  that  now  called  bifhop,  is 
adduced  as  affording  a ftrong  prefumption,  that  it  did  not 
exift.  Another  teftimony  alleged  to  the  fame  purpofe  is 
x ' that 
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that  of  Polycarp,  who  takes  notice  only  of  two  orders  of 
minifters  in  the  church  ; for  in  clu  v.  of  his  epiftle  to  the 
Philippians,  he  enjoins  the  people  to  be  fubjedl  to  their  pref- 
byters  and  deacons,  as  to  God  and  Chrift  ; hence  it  is  in* 
ferred,  that  if  this  ancient  father  had  known  of  any  higher 
order  in  the  church,  fuch  as  was  that  of  a bifhop  in  lefs  than 
150  years  after  his  time,  he  would  have  been  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  perfon,  to  whom  their  fubjettion  would  have 
been  enjoined  by  a Chriftian  writer.  It  is  obferved  further, 
that  though  he  fpecifies  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
deacons  in  ch.  v.  and  thofe  of  prefbyters  in  ch.  vi.  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  epiftle,  thofe  of  the  people,  he  no 
where  mentions  what  is  proper  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  a bifhop.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  evident  that  Poly- 
carp knew  of  no  Chriftian  minifter  fuperior  to  the  pref- 
byters. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  epifcopacy,  that 
the  bifhops  are  the  proper  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  not  in 
the  general  charafterof  teachers,  but  in  their  fpecial  func- 
tion as  apoftles  (fee  Stillingfleet’s  works,  vol.  i.  p.  371.)  ; 
whilft  the  pi-efbyters  and  deacons  were  merely  the  fucceffors 
of  thofe  who  were,  in  the  beginning,  ordained  by  the  apof- 
tles. But  that  the  apoftles  could  not  have  any  proper  fuc- 
ceffors has  been  evinced  by  the  following  coniiderations. 
The  indifpenfible  requiiite  in  the  character  of  an  apoftle, 
which  was  that  of  having  feen  Jefus  Chrift  after  his  refur- 
reftion,  demonftrates  that  their  office  could  be  but  tempo- 
rary. Befides,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  prerogatives, 
which  did  not  defeend  to  any  after  them  ; of  this  kind  were 
their  having  received  their  miffion  immediately  from  Chrift, 
and  not  by  any  human  ordination  or  appointment ; the  power 
of  conferring  miraculous  gifts  by  impofition  of  hands  ; and 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  by  infpiration  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Chrift.  Moreover,  the  objeft  of  their  miffion 
was  altogether  of  a different  kind  from  that  of  any  ordinary 
paftor  ; and  this  was  to  propagate  the  gofpel  throughout 
the  world  both  among  Jews  and  Pagans,  and  not  to  take 
charge  of  any  particular  flock.  Further,  as  a full  proof 
that  the  matter  was  thus  univerfally  underftood,  both  in 
their  own  age,  and  in  the  times  immediately  fucceeding,  no 
one,  on  the  death  of  an  apoftle,  was  ever  fubftituted  in  his 
room  ; infomuch  that  when  that  facred  college  was  extindl, 
the  title  became  extinft  with  it.  It  is  alike  true  alfo  of  the 
evangelifts,  that  their  office  was  temporary,  and  that  their 
charge  extended  to  the  whole  church  ; and  their  title,  like 
that  of  an  apoftle,  funk  with  thofe  who  firil  enjoyed  it. 
Such  were  Philip,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  probably  Mark, 
and  Luke.  As  to  the  dates  or  poftferipts  fubjoined  to  the 
epiftles  in  the  common  bibles,  and  diftinguifhing  Timothy 
and  Titus  by  the  appellation  of  bifhops,  it  is  now  univerfally 
agreed  among  the  learned,  that  they  are  of  no  authority. 
They  are  not  found  in  fome  of  our  belt  and  moft  ancient 
MSS.;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fpurious 
additions  of  fome  eaftern  bifhop  or  monk,  at  lead  500  years 
after  Chrift.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  three  firft 
centuries,  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  is  ftyled  bifliop  by  any 
writer.  In  the  ifland  of  Crete,  of  which  Titus  is  faid  to 
have  been  ordained  the  firft  bifhop,  there  were  no  fewer,  ac- 
cording to  the  earlieft  accounts  and  catalogues  extant,  than 
ti  biftTops.  Indeed,  fo  little  can  the  inftrudtions  given  by 
Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  be  made  to  quadrate  with  any 
ordinary  miniftry  that  ever  obtained  in  the  church,  that  the 
learned  Dr.  Whitby  (fee  his  Preface  to  the  epiftle  to  Titus) 
concludes,  that  their’^  was  extraordinary  as  well  as  tempo- 
rary, and  that  they  were  not  fucceeded  in  it  by  any  that 
came  after  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  all  the  argu- 
ments alleged  in  favour  of  the  diftin&ion  between  biffiops 


and  prefbyters  in  the  early  age  of  the  church,  by  Epipha- 
nius  and  others,  from  fome  paffages  in  the  epiftles  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  proceed  upon  themiftaken  notion,  that  they 
were  properly  bifhops  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term  ; a notion  utterly  unknown  to  that  Chriftian  antiquity, 
which  deferves  the  name  of  primitive,  and  alfo  incompatible 
with  the  authentic  accounts  we  have  concerning  thefe  extra- 
ordinary minifters,  who  were  not  made  bifhops  till  about 
500  years  after  their  death. 

Some  have  deduced  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  apofto- 
lical  antiquity  of  epifcopacy,  from  the  epiftles  to  the  feven 
churches  of  Afia  mentioned  in  the  /^pocalypfe,  which  are 
addreffed  to  the  angels  of  thefe  feparately  in  the  fino-ular 
number.  From  the  firft  chapter  of  that  book  it  appears, 
that  each  epiftle  is  intended  for  the  whole  church  or  congre- 
gation mentioned  in  the  direftion  or  fuperfeription  ; and  yet 
one  perfon,  called  the  angel  of  that  church,  is  addreffed  in 
the  name  of  the  whole.  Hence  fome  have  inferred,  that  the 
perfon  denominated  angel,  was  an  order  differing  from  that 
of  other  minifters,  and  fuperior  to  it : whilft  others  have 
confidered  the  appellation  as  deferiptive  of  the  whole  col- 
lective body.  An  intermediate  opinion,  advanced  by  fome 
critics,  is  more  probable.  This  fuppofes  the  neceffity,  for 
the  fake  of  order,  that  in  their  confiftories  or  congregations 
one  (hould  prefide,  both  in  the  offices  of  religion,  "and  in 
their  coniultations  for  the  common  good  ; and  that  this  pre- 
fident,  or  chairman,  is  here  addreffed  under  the  name  of 
angel.  This  interpretation  affords  us  alfo  the  moft  plaufible 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  more  confiderable  diftinftion, 
which  afterwards  obtained  between  bifnop  and  prefbyter. 
It  was  the  diftindtion  of  one  paftor  in  every  church,  marked 
by  the  apoftle  John,  though  not  made  by  any  who  had 
written  before  him,  which  led  Tertullian,  whofe  publication 
firft  appeared  about  a century  after  the  apoftles,  to  confider 
him  as  the  inftitutor  of  epifcopacy.  By  thofe  who  deny  the 
fuperiority  of  bifhops  to  prefbyters  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
church,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  firft  reformers  and  founders  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  many  of  its  moft  learned 
and  eminent  dodtors,  have  not  pretended  this  didtindtion  to 
be  of  divine,  but  merely  of  human  inftitution  ; not  grounded 
upon  feripture.  but  only  upon  the  cuftom  or  ordinances  of 
this  realm.  To  this  purpofe,  the  declaration  made  of  the 
fundtions,  &c.  of  bifhops  and  priefts,  and  figned  by  more 
than  37  civilians  and  divines,  among  whom  were  13  bifhops, 
Cranmer  and  others,  affirms,  that  in  the  NevvTeftament  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  diftindtions  in  orders, 
but  only  of  deacons  or  minifters,  and  of  priefts  or  bifhops. 
(See  Bp.  Burnet’s Hift.  Ref.  vol.  i.  Append,  p.  321.)  Be- 
fides, the  book,  entitled  “ The  Inftitution  of  a Chriftian 
Man,”  fubferibed  by  the  clergy  in  convocation,  and  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  owns  bifhops  and  prefbyters  to  be  the  • 
fame.  Moreover,  that  the  main  ground  of  fettling  epifcopal  • 
government  in  this  nation,  was  not  any  pretence  of  divine 
right,  but  the  convenience  of  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment to  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  church  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  the  learned  Stilhngfleet  affirms  (Irenic.  c.  8. 
Works,  vol.  ii.p.  396,  &c.),  and  proves  it  to  be  the  fentiment 
of  archbifhop  Cranmer  and  of  other  reformers,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fuch  as  archbilhop 
Whitgift,  bifhop  Bridges,  Loe,  Hooker,  Sutcliffe,  Hales, 
Chillingworth,  &c.  It  was  alfo.  the  opinion  of  archbifhop 
Ufher,  that  bifhop  and  prefbyter  differed  only  in  degree  and 
not  in  order  ; and  that  in  places  where  bifhops  could  not  be 
procured,  the  ordination  of  prefbyters  was  valid.  See  Or- 
dination. “ As  for  the  notion  of  diftindt  offices  of  bifhop 
and  prefbyter,”  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  “ Vindication  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,”  p.  336.  “ I confefs  it  is  not  fa 
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clear  to  me,  and  therefore  fince  I look  upon  the  fucramen- 
tal  actions  as  the  higheft  of  facred  performances,  I cannot 
but  acknowledge  thofe  who  are  empowered  for  them  muft 
be  of  the  higheft  office  in  the  church.” 

Although,  in  ihe  apoftolic  times,  biffiops  and  prefbyters 
were  fynonymous,  and  co-ordinate  with  refpeft  to  their  mi- 
nifterial  powers,  and  they  were  ordained  to  their  office  by 
prayer,  accompanied  with  impofttion  of  hands  ; yet  a certain 
priority,  or  prefidentffiip,  for  the  fake  of  order,  or  in  defe- 
rence either  to  feniority  or  to  diftinguifned  talents,  was  al- 
lowed to  one  of  their  number.  But  he  feems  to  have  been 
only  a kind  of  moderator  in  their  affemblies,  and  to  have 
had  no  more  power  than  that  of  giving  a Angle  vote  in  com- 
mon with  the  reft  of  his  brethren.  By  thofe  who  adopt  this 
reafoning,  and  who  trace  the  original  of  the  diftinft  order  of 
biffiops,  which  was  introduced  in  the  fecond  and  third  cen- 
turies, to  this  practice,  it  is  allowed  that  paftors  were  from 
the  beginning  veiled  with  a luperin tendency  over  the  con- 
gregation or  church  merely  in  fpiritual  matters  ; and  it  is 
alleged,  that  fome  of  the  titles  that  are  thus  given  them  in 
Scripture,  fuch  as  vyufjevoi,  srget.'asjUEvoi,  guides  and  governors, 
imply  this  kind  of  fuperintendence.  But  at  this  time  feveral 
things  relating  to  the  church  were  conduced  in  common  by 
the  paftors,  the  deacons,  and  the  whole  congregation.  To 
this  ciafs  we  may  refer  all  matters  of  fcandal  and  offence, 
and  alfo  the  election  of  their  paftors  and  their  deacons.  Ac- 
cordingly, Clement,  in  the  fore-cited  epiftle,  c’n.  xliv..  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  paftors,  ufes  this  expreffion  : “ Thofe  who  were 
conftituted  by  the  apoftles,  and  afterwards  by  other  eminent 
men,  with  the  confent  of  the  whole  congregation.”  It  ap- 
pears alfo,  by  the  epiftles  of  Cyprian,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  that  for  the  firft  three  ages 
of  the  church,  no  final  refolution  was  taken  in  any  affair 
of  moment,  without  communicating  it  to  the  people,  and 
obtaining  their  approbation.  In  the  fecond  century  a fet- 
tled diftin&ion  obtained,  in  feveral  refpedts,  between  the 
prefident,  chofen  by  a plurality  of  votes,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  the  apropriate  title  of  bifhop,  which  had  before  been 
common  to  ail  the  prefbyters,  and  the  other  prefbyters, 
Many  other  titles,  befides  that  of  bifhop,  which  they  had 
all  enjoyed  in  common,  were  reftridted  to  him  who  was  re- 
garded as  their  head,  fuch  as  i rfo&rair,  irguloxmOsSgoif 

tooi and  fome  others.  Thefe  titles,  inde- 
pendently of  the  talents,  virtues  and  fervices  that  attended 
them,  claimed  refpedt  and  deference.  The  concurrence  of 
the  prefident  thus  honoured,'  was  confidered  as  a neceffary 
far.ftion  to  all  ecclefiaftical  refolutions  and  meafures  ; and 
by  degrees  every  aft  became  valid  which  bore  the  ftamp  of 
his  authority.  Thofe  who  prefided  over  churches,  which 
were  eftablifhed  in  fome  of  the  principal  cities,  were  ho- 
noured with  peculiar  pre-eminence,  and  to  this  advancement 
analogy  to  the  civil  government  did  not  a little  contribute. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  church  of  Jerufalem,  when  it 
became  numerous,  and  was  deprived  of  the  miniftry  of  the 
apoftles,  who  were  gone  to  inftruft  the  ether  nations,  was 
the  'firft  which  chofe  a prefident  or  bifhop;  nor  it  it  lets 
probable,  that  the  other  churches  followed  by  degrees  this 
example. 

The  firft  ancient  an  hor  who  mentions  bifhop,  prefbyter, 
and  deacon,  as  three  di ft inft  orders  in  the  church,  is,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  Ignatius,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  about  the  16th  year  of  the  fecond  century.  But  as 
feveral  of  the  epiftles  afcribed  to  him,  are  fpurious,  no  great 
ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon  his  authority.  However,  he  feems, 
with  peculiar  earneftnefs,  to  inculcate  obedience  and  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  bifhop,  as  well  as  to  the  prefbyters  and  deacons. 
Mr.Dodwell  accounts  for  his  zealineftabliffiingthebifhop’s 


authority,  by  fuppofing  that  it  was  at  that  time  a new  thing, 
totally  unknown  in  the  church  ; and,  according  to  this  opi- 
nion, he  fays,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  trace  ofepif- 
copal  authority  in  the  New  Teftament.  Irenseus,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fecond 
century,  fometimes  ufes  the  names  bifhop  and  prefbyter  in- 
difcriminately,  and  at  other  times  with  fome  kind  of  diftiuc- 
tion  ; but  it  is  not  cafy  to  determine,  whether  by  thefe  two 
appellations  he  means  the  fame  order,  or  two  different  orders. 
T)r.  Pearfon  admits  that  thefe  names  are  often  interchanged 
by  this  father,  and  others  of  his  time,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
century  ; but  he  affirms  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  regard  to 
their  own  contemporaries,  the  offices  of  individuals  are  ne- 
ver thus  confounded,  iufomueh  that  a perfon  who  was  in 
their  time  a bifhop,  is  not  called  a prefbyter,  r.or  is  a pref- 
byter called  a bifhop.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  diftindlion  of 
thefe  orders  began  about  this  time  generally  to  prevail, 
though  the  difference  was  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  as  it  be- 
came afterwards.  A nother  author,  by  whom  the  three  orders 
feem  to  be  diferiminated,  and  whofe  teftimony  is  commonly 
adduced  in  fupport  of  their  apoftolicai  inftitution,  is  Pius, 
bifhop  of  Rome,  who  is  fuppofed  to.  have  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  fecond  century,  but  after  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp : he  ufes  an  expreffion,  however,  which  does  not  indi- 
cate any  high  opinion  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  bifhop  in  his 
time  ; “ Let  the  prefbyters  and  deacons  reverence  thee  (the 
bifhop',  not  as  their  fuperior,  but  as  Chrift’s  minifter.” 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century 
(fee  his  Strom.  1.  i.),  ftrongly  marks  the  diftinction  between 
prefbyter  and  deacon  ; but  he  feems  to  intimate,  that  the 
diftin&ion  between  bifhop  and  prefbyter  was,  even  in  his 
days,  comparatively  not  worthy  of  his  notice.  At  this  time, 
however,  every  church  had  its  own  pallor,  or  bifhop,  and 
only  one  under  this  appellation,  and  every  bifhop  had  only 
one  congregation  or  church.  Sir  Peter,  afterwards  lord,  King 
(ubi  infra)  has  proved  thefe  affertions  by  a variety  of  citations 
from  ancient  writers  ; he  has  alfo  fhewn,  that  a biffiop’s  dio- 
cefe  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  a modern  parifh.  See  Dio- 
cese. The  prefbyters,  according  to  this  writer,  were  the  cu- 
rates and  affiftants  of  the  bifhop,  and  though  inferior  to  them 
in  degree,  yet  they  had  the  fame  inherent  right  with  the  bi- 
fhops,  and  were  equal  to  them  in  order.  “ A bifhop4”  fays  this 
author,  “ preached,  baptized,  and  confirmed,  fo  did  a pref- 
byter; a bifhop  excommunicated,  abfolved,  and  ordained, 
fo  did  a prefbyter  ; whatever  a bifhop  did,  the  fame  did  a 
prefbyter;  the  particular  a£ts  of  their  office  were  the  fame.” 
In  the  age  of  Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, it  appears  that  the  prefbyters  were  confidered  as  vefled 
with  the  power  of  conferring  orders.  (Cyp.  Epift.  5.  and 
75. ) In  the  age  of  Hilary,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  diftinftion  of  the  epif- 
copate  is  afcribed  by  him  to  feniority  in  the  miniftry,  with- 
out either  election  or  fpecial  ordination.  When  the  bifhop 
died,  the  fenior  colleague  fucceeded  of  courfe.  As  to  ordi- 
nation it  was  the  fame  in  both  ; and  bifhop  meant  no  more 
than  firft  among  the  prefbyters,  or  fenior  prefbyter.  Jerome, 
who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  fays  (In  Titian.  1.  5.  Op.  vol.  x.  p.  1700.) 
that,  among  the  ancients,  priefts  and  biffiops  were  the 
fame;  but  that  by  degrees  the  care  of  a church  was  affign- 
ed  to  one  perfon,  in  order  to  prevent  diffenfion.  In  ano- 
ther place  (Op.  vol.  vi.  p.  198.)  he  fays,  “ Let  the  biffiops 
know,  that  they  are  above  priefts  more  by  cuftom  than  by 
the  appointment  of  Chrift.”  He  alfo  obferves  ( Anecdotes, 
p.  24.  54.),  that  at  the  beginning,  churches  were  governed 
by  the  common  council  of  prefbyters,  like  an  ariftocracy  ; 
but  aftewards  the  fuperintendency  was  given  to  one  of  the 
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prelbyters,  who  was  then  called  tlie  bilhop,  and  v/ho 
governed  the  church,  but  ltill  with  the  council  of  the 
prelbyters.  Dr.  Hammond  (Annot.-  A£ts  xi.  30.)  has 
advanced  a fingular  opinion,  viz.  that  the  apodles  inftituted 
only  the  offices  of  bilhop  and  deacon,  and  that  the  interme- 
diate office  of  prelbyter  was  foon  afterwards  introduced. 
But  that  fuch  a middle  order  ffiould  be  eredted  at  once,  im- 
mediately after  the  times  of  the  apodles,  is  much  more  un- 
likely, than  that  it  arofe  gradually  out  of  an  inconliderable 
diftindtion,  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  third  century  the  ecclefiaitical  go- 
vernment, which  very  generally  prevailed,  was  of  that  kind 
which  might  in  illy  be  denominated  a parochial  epifcopacy. 
The  bilhop,  who  was  properly  the  pallor,  had  the  charge 
of  a iingle  parifh;  and  the  parilhioners  affembled  for  the 
purpofes  of  public  worlhip,  and  for  the  celebration  of  re- 
ligious inllitutions,  in  one  place,  at  which  the  bilhop  com- 
monly prefided;  the  bilhop  wasaffifted  by  prelbyters,  who 
formed  his  council  in  judicial  and  deliberative  matters,  and 
who  performed  religious  fundtions  both  public  and  private. 
To  thefe  were  added  deacons.  See  Deacon.  The  next 
Hep  was  the  extenfion  of  the  overfight  of  one  bilhop  to 
many  congregations,  which  branched  out  of  the  original 
church  by  an  acceffion  of  converts;  and  in  this  ftage  of  the 
progrefs  of  epifcopacy,  the  feveral  prelbyters  had  their  fe- 
parate  pari  dies,  and  continued  in  fubordination  to  the  bilhop, 
who  was  acknowledged  as  their  common  head.  . At  this 
period,  an  order  of  biffiops,  called  chorepifcopi,  or  rural  hi- 
lltops (fee  Chorepiscopus),  held  the  middle  rank  between 
hilltops  and  prelbyters,  being  inferior  to  the  former,  and 
fupertor  to  the  latter.  This  Hate  of  the  church  may  be 
denominated  diocefan  epifcopacy. 

Though  hilltops,  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  whofe  fentiments 
we  are  now  reprefenting,  were  originally  no  other  than 
prelbyters;  the  manner  of  their  ordination  being  the  fame, 
and  the  prelbyters  difeharging  every  part  of  the  office  of  a 
bilhop;  no  fooner  was  the  dittindtion  between  them  eftab- 
lilhed,  than  the  hilltops  began  to  appropriate  certain  func- 
tions to  themfelves.  It  appears,  by  the  adt  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  that,  whereas,  before, 
prieils  had  the  power  of  affigning  the  time  of  public  pe- 
nance, and  of  giving  abfolution,  as  alfo  of  confecrating 
virgins,  and  of  making  the  chrifm,  without  the  advice  of  the 
bifnop,  all  thefe  things  were  forbidden  by  thefe  canons,  and 
appropriated  to  thebilhops.  t But  the  principal  circumftance 
by  which  the  bilhops  were  afterwards  diftinguilhed,  was  the 
power  of  confirming  the  baptized,  when  that  chrifm  was 
applied.  See  Confirmation.  After  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
when  Jerufelem  was  utterly  dellroyed,  and  the  Jews  dif- 
perfed,  an  opinion  began  to  prevail  among  Chri Ilians,  that 
their  miniders  fucceeded  to  the  characters,  rights,  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Jewilh  priedhood;  and  this  was  another 
fource  of  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy.  Another  cir- 
cumftance,  which  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the 
progrefs  of  epifcopal  authority,  was  the  conftitution  of  pro- 
vincial councils,  which  infenftbly  fuperfeded  the  importance 
of  particular  churches,  and  enabled  the  bilhops  by  an  alli- 
ance with  them  to  obtain  a much  larger  Ihare  of  executive 
and  arbitrary  power.  As  foon  as  they  became  connected  by 
a fenfe  of  their  common  interell,  they  were  empowered  to 
attack,  with  united  vigour,  the  original  rights  of  their  clergy 
and  people.  “ The  prelates  of  the  third  century,”  fays 
Gibbon  (Hift.voi.  ii.  p.  335,  &c.),  “imperceptibly  changed 
the  language  of  exhortation  into  that  of  command,  fcattered 
the  feeds  of  future  ufurpations,  and  fupplied,  by  feripture 
allegories  and  declamatory  rhetoric,  their  deficiency  of  force 
and  reafon.  They  exalted  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
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church,  as  it  was  reprefented  in  the  epifcopal  office*  of 
which  every  bilhop  enjoyed  an  equal  and  undivided  portion. 
Princes  and  magistrates,  it  was  often  repeated,  might  boalt 
an  earthly  claim  to  a tranfitory  dominion  ; it  was  the  epif- 
copal authority  alone,  which  was  derived  from  the  deity, 
and  extended  itfelf  over  this  and  another  world.  Tltp  bilhops 
were  the  vicegerents  of  Chrill,  the  fucceffors  of  the  apoilles, 
and  the  myftic  fubftitutes  of  the  high  pried  of  the  Mo  fait: 
law.  Their  excluftve  privilege  of  conferring  the  facerdotal 
charaCler  invaded  the  freedom  of  clerical  and  popular  elec- 
tions ; and  if,  in  the  adminiilration  of  the  church,  they  Hill 
confulted  the  judgment  of  the  prelbyters,  or  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  they  mod  carefully  inculcated  the  merit  of 
fuch  a voluntary  condefcenfion.  The  hilltops  acknowledged 
the  fupreme  authority  which  redded  in  the  affembly  of  their 
brethren  ; but  in  the  government  of  his  peculiar  diocefe, 
each  of  them  exaCled  from  his  foci,  the  fame  implicit  obe- 
dience, as  if  that  favourite  metaphor  had  been  literally 
jud,  and  as  if  the  Ihepherd  had  been  of  a more  exalted  na- 
ture than  that  of  his  Iheep.”  The  fame  caufes,  which  at 
fird  had  dedroyed  the  equality  of  the  prelbyters,  introduced 
among  the  bilhops  a pre-eminence  of  rank,  and  from  thence 
a fuperiority  of  jurifdiCtion.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
they  met  in  provincial  fynod,  the  multitude  was  governed 
by  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  of  a few  ; and,  befides,  the 
office  of  perpetual  prefidents  in  the  councils  of  each  pro- 
vince, was  conferred  on  the  bifitops  of  the  principal  city  ; 
and  thefe  afpiring  prelates,  who  foon  acquired  the  lofty 
titles  of  metropolitans  and  primates,  fecretly  prepared  them- 
felves to  ufurp  over  their  epifcopal  brethren  the  fame  au- 
thority which  the  biffiops  had  fo  lately,  affumed  above  the 
college  of  prelbyters.  Hence  gradually  arofe  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff  gained  over 
the  other  provinces  and  churches.  King’s  Cqnditution,  & c. 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  ch.  1. — v.  Campbell’s  Eccl.  Hill, 
vol.  ii.  Modi.  Eccl.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  104,  &c.  Neal’s  Hid. 
Purit.  vol.  i.  p.  670,  See.  4to.  Pierce’s  Vindication. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  approved  writers  on  this  fubject, 
among  whom  may  be  reckoned  many  epifcopalians  and  dife 
fenters  in  our  own  country,  and  many  learned  foreigners, 
that  110  particular  form  of  church  government  was  authori- 
tatively preferibed  either  by  our  Lord  or  his  apodles  ; but 
that  Chridians  were  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  fuch  as  might 
be  bed  adapted  to  their  circumllances  and  to  the  date  of 
fociety,  and  ntod  conducive  to  the  edification  and  tranquillity 
of  the  church,  andof  individualsiti future  ages.  SeeCuusc  h. 

When  new  occafions  required  new  meafures,  in  a little 
time  the  functions  of  the  pried  hood  were  divided,  and  the 
prieds  didinguilhed  into  degrees  ; the  political  part  of  reli- 
gion being  affigned  principally  to  hilltops,  and  the  evange- 
lical to  the  prieils.  See.  or  rather,  as  feme  will  have  it,  the 
functions  of  teaching  and  preaching  were  referved  to  the 
bilhop,  and  that  of  ordination  fuperadded  ; which  was 
their  principal  diftindlion,  and  the  mark  of  their  fovereignty 
in  their  diocefe. 

By  the  ancient  difeipline,  bilhops  were  to  be  married  once, 
and  not  to  put  away  their  wives  on  pretence  of  religion  ; 
but  a i'econd  marriage  was  a difqualification  for  this  order. 

If  they  lived  chade,  they  were  ranked  as  confeffors. 

Some  bilhops  in  the  middle  age,  on  account  of  their  rega- 
lia, or  temporalities,  were  obliged  to  a military  fervice 
called  hojlls,  by  which  they  were  to  lead  their  vaffals  into 
the  field,  and  attend  the  king  in  his  military  expeditions. 
This  Charlemagne  excufed,  and  even  forbade  ; but  the  pro- 
hibition was  little  regarded,  fince  we  find  the  thing  often 
pradtifed  afterwards.  Du-Cange. 

The  election  of  biffiops  was  anciently  placed  in  the  clergy 
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and  the  people  of  the  parifh,  province,  or  dioceie,  or  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  as4;hey  were  afterwards  called  ; nor  did  any 
church  apply  to  the  neighbouring  bifhops  to  affifl  at  the  or- 
dination. Irenaeus  was  ordained  by  priefts  only  ; and  fuch 
was  the  general  cuilom  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Cyprian  alfo.  fays, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  people  chiefly  to  choofe  worthy 
pallors,  and  to  refufe  the  unworthy.  Thus  Alexander  was 
chofen  bifhop  of  Jerufalem.  Fabianus  and  Cornelius  of 
Rome,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  When  the  people  had 
thus  eledled  a bifhop,  they  prefented  him  to  the  neighbour- 
ing bifhops  for  their  approbation  and  confent  ; becaufe, 
without  heir  concurrent  affent,  no  bifhop  could  be  legally 
inftituted  or  confirmed.  This  was  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
Alexander,  already  mentioned,  and  Sabinus,  bifhop  of 
Emerita  in  Spain.  After  eleftion  and  confirmation,  the 
next  aft  was  the  ordination  or  inftalment  of  the  bifhop, 
which  was  done  in  his  own  church  by  the  neighbouring  bi- 
fhops, who  were  invited  to  attend  on  the  occafion.  The 
attendance  of  the  neighbouring  bifhops,  which  feems  to  have 
been  at  firfl  voluntary  on  both  fides,  became  cuftomary, 
and  at  length  necefiary  ; and  it  was  an  eflablifhed  rule, 
that  the  concurrence  of  thefe  was  indifpenfible,  one  of  whom 
laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  new  bifhop,  when  he  was 
recommended  by  prayer  to  the  bleffing  of  God.  In  the 
third  century,  this  was  always  done  by  the  metropolitan 
bifhop  ; or  at  leaf!  it  was  never  done  without  his  confent  or 
order.  The  fecond  council  of  Nice  ordered  that  bifhops 
lhould  be  chofen  by  other  bifhops  ; but  in  the  weft,  the  peo- 
ple preferved  the  right  of  choofmg  their  bifhops,  till  after 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  his  fons  ; and  it  was  not 
taken  from  them  till  the  the  council  of  Avignon,  in  1050. 
Bafnage  Hift.  Eglifes  Reformees,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 

Under  the  plea  of  the  tumult  that  attended  popular  elec- 
tions, the 'emperors  and  other  fovereigns  of  Europe,  took 
the  appointment  in  fome  degree  into  their  own  hands  ; re- 
serving to  themfelves  the  right  of  confirming  thefe  eleftions, 
and  of  granting  inveftiture  of  the  temporalities,  without 
which  confirmation  and  inveftiture,  the  elefted  bifhop  could 
neither  be  coniecrated,  nor  receive  any  fecular  profits.  This 
right  was  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  773,  by  pope  Adrian  I.  and  the  council  of  Lateran, 
and  ur.iverfally  exercifed  by  other  Chriftian  princes  ; but 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  contrived  to  exclude  the 
laity  from  any  fnare  in  thefe  eleftions,  and  to  confine  them 
wholly  to  the  clergy  ; but  the  mere  form  of  eleftion  ap- 
peared to  the  people  to  be  of  little  confequence,  while  the 
crown  was  in  poffeffion  of  an  abfolute  negative,  which  was 
almoft  equivalent  to  a direft  right  of  nomination.  Indeed, 
princes  and  magiftrates,  patriarchs  and  popes,  have  ufurped 
the  power  of  elefting  bifhops.  The  eleftion  was  to  be 
within  three  months  after  the  vacancy  of  the  fee ; and  the 
perfon  to  he  chofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  church.  For- 
merly the  bifhop  claimed  a fhare  in  the  eleftion  of  an 
archbifhop  ; but  this  was  fet  afide  by  the  popes. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing to  bifhoprics  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  crown,  be- 
caufe the  rights  of  confirmation  and  inveftiture  were,  in  ef- 
feft,  though  not  in  form,  a right  of  complete  donation. 
But  when,  by  length  of  time,  the  cuftom  of  making  elec- 
tions by  the  clergy  was  fully  eftabliftied,  the  popes  began 
to  except  to  the  ulual  method  of  granting  thefe  inveftitures, 
which  was  “per  annulum  et  baculum,”by  the  prince’s  deliver- 
ing to  the  prelate  a ring,  and  paftoral  ftaff,  or  crofier ; pretend- 
ing that  this  was  an  encroachment  on  the  church’s  authority, 
and  an  attempt  by  thefe  fymbols  to  confer  a fpiritual  jurifdic- 
tion;  and  pope  Gregory  VII.  about  the  dole  of  the  uthcen- 


tury,  puhlifneda  bull  of  excommunication  againft  all  princes 
who  fhould  dare  to  confer  inveftitures,  and  all  prelates  who 
fhould  venture  to  receive  them.  At  length,  however,  when 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  agreed  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of 
incroachment  on  the  fpiritual  charafter  by  conferring  in- 
veftitures for  the  future  “ per  feeptrum”  and  not  “ per 
annulum  etbaculum;”  and  when  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  confented  alfo  to  alter  the  form  in  their  kingdoms, 
and  receive  only  homage  from  the  bifhops  for  their  tempo- 
ralities, inftead  of  invefting  them  by  the  ring  and  crofier ; the 
court  of  Rome  found  it  prudent  to  fufpend  for  a while  its 
other  pretenfions.  This  concefiion  was  obtained  from  king 
Henry  I.  In  England,  by  means  of  that  obftinate  and  arrogant 
prelate  archbifhop  Anfelm;  but  king  John,  about  a century 
afterwards,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proteftion  of  the  pope 
againft  his  difeontented  barons,  was  alfo  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  by  a charter,  to  all  the  monafteries  and  cathedrals 
in  the  kingdom,  the  free  right  of  elefting  their  prelates, 
whether  abbots  or  bifhops  ; referring  only  to  the  crown  the 
cuftody  of  the  temporalities  during  the  vacancy;  the  form  of 
granting  a licence  to  eleft,  which  is  the  original  of  our 
“ conge  d’elire,”  on  refufal  whereof  the  efeftors  might  pro- 
ceed without  it;  and  the  right  of  approbation  afterwards, 
which  was  not  to  be  denied  without  a reafonable  and  lawful 
caufe.  This  grant  was  exprefsly  recognized  and  confirmed 
in  king  John’s  Magna  Charta,  and  was  again  eftablifhedby 
flat.  25  Ed.  III.  ft.  6.  § 3.  But  by  flat.  25  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  20.  the  ancient  right  of  nomination  was,  in  effeft, 
reflored  to  the  crown.  The  E.nglifh  fucceffion  of  proteftant 
bifhops  ftands  on  this  laft  ground.  The  king  being  certified 
of  the  death  of  a bifhop  by  the  dean  ai yA  chapter,  and  his 
leave  requefted  to  eleft  anotheTp  the  conge  d’elire,  or  ufual 
licence,  is  fent  to  them,  with  a letter  miflive,  nominating  the 
perfon  whom  he  would  have  chofen.  The  eleftion  is  to  be 
within  twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the 
king  by  letters  patent  appoints  whom  he  pleafes;  and  the 
chapter  in  cafe  of  refufing  the  perfon  named  by  the  king, 
incurs  a praemunire.  The  eleftion  or  nomination,  if  it  be 
of  a bifhop,  mull  be  fignified  by  the  king’s  letters  patent 
to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province;  if  it  be  of  an  archbifhop, 
to  the  other  archbifhop  and  two  bifhops,  or  to  four  bifhops; 
requiring  them  to  confirm,  inveft,  and  confecrate  the  per- 
fon fo  elefted;  which  they  are  bound  to  perform  immedi- 
ately, without  any  application  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  If 
fuch  archbifhop,  or  bifhops,  refufe  to  confirm,  inveft,  and 
confecrate  fuch  bifhop  eleft,  they  (hall  incur  all  the  penal- 
ties of  a pramunire.  After  eleftion,  and  its  being  accepted 
of  by  the  bifhop,  the  king  grants  a mandate  under  the 
great  feal  for  confirmation,  which  the  archbifhop  configns  to 
his  vicar-general,  confifting  moftly  in  a folemn  citation  of 
fuch  as  have  any  objections  to  the  bifhop  eleft,  a declaration 
of  their  contumacy  in  not  appearing,  and  an  adminillration 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fnpremacy,  of  fimony,  and 
canonical  obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the  vicar- 
general,  the  bifhop  isinfta'lled  in  the  province  of  Canterbury 
by  the  archdeacon ; the  faft  is  recorded  by  a public  notary; 
and  the  bifhop  is  invefted  with  full  powers  to  exercife  all 
fpiritual  jurifdiftions,  though  he  cannot  fue  for  his  tempo- 
ralities till  after  confecration.  Then  follows  the  confecration 
by  the  archbifhop,  or  fome  other  bifhop  appointed  by  lawful 
commiffions,  and  two  affiftant  bifhops : the  ceremony  of 
which  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  Romifh  church,  fave  that, 
having  put  on  the  epifcopal  robe,  the  archbifhop  and  bifhop* 
lay  their  hands  on  the  new  prelate’s  head,  and  confecrate 
him  with  a certain  form  of  words.  The  fees  of  the  whole 
procefs  are  faid  to  amount  to  about  600I. 

The  procefs  of  the  tranllation  of  a bifhop  to  another  bi- 
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fliopric  only  differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration. 
The  age  of  a biihop  is  td  be  at  leaft  thirty  years  ; and,  by 
the  ancient  discipline,  none  were  to  be  chofen  but  thofe 
who  had  paifed  though  all  the  inferior  orders  ; but,  in 
fome  cafes  of  neceffity,  this  was  difpenfed  with,  and  dea- 
cons, nay  laymen,  were  railed  per  fait  urn  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity. 

The  form  of  confeerating  a biihop  is  different  in  different 
churches.  Ordinarily,  at  leaft  three  bifhops  are  required  in 
the  ceremony  of  confeerating  a biihop ; but,  in  fome 
cafes,  a fingle  one  might  fuffice.  In  the  Greek  church, 
the  candidate  for  the  epifeopate,  who  is  always  an  archiman- 
drite or  hieromachus,  i.  e.  an  abbot  or  chief  monk  in  fome 
monaftery,  being  named  to  the  vacant  fee,  and  the  election 
being  confirmed,  repairs,  at  the  time  appointed,  to  the 
church  where  the  confecration  is  to  be  performed.  Being 
arrived,  he  is  introduced  by  the  proto-pope  and  proto- 
deacon to  the  archbifhop  and  bifhops,  who  are  arranged  in 
proper  order  on  a temporary  theatre  or  platform  eredted  in 
the  church  for  the  occafiou,  He  there  gives  an  account  of 
his  faith  ; declares  folemnly  that  he  has  neither  given  nor  pro- 
mifed  money,  or  any  bribe-worthy  fervice,  for  his  dignity  ; 
and  promiles  to  adhere  lteadily  to  the  traditions  and  canons 
of  the  eaftern  church,  to  vifit  his  diocefe  regularly,  and  to 
oppofe  ftrenuoufly  all  innovations  and  herefies,  particularly 
the  errors  of  the  Latin  church.  This  being  done,  the  arch- 
bifhop fays,  “ The  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  my 
humility,  exalts  thee  N.  archimandrite,  or  hieromachus,  be- 
loved of  God,  to  be  bifhop  of  the  cities  N.  N.  which  God 
preferve.”  With  much  ceremony  the  bifhop  elect  is  then 
conduced  from  the  theatre,  within  the  rails  of  the  holy  al- 
tar, where  he  kneels  down  with  the  other  bifhops,  who 
hold  open  over  his  head  the  holy  gofpel  with  the  letters 
inverted,  the  archbifhop  faying  aloud,  “ The  divme  grace, 
which  always  healeth  our  infirmities,  and  fupplieth  our  de- 
feats, by  my  hand  condufteth  thee  N.  archimandrite,  or  hie- 
romachus, beloved  of  God,  bifhop  eleft  of  the  cities  of 
N.  N.  which  God  pieferve  !— Let  us  pray  therefore  for 
him,  that  the  grace  of  the  mo  ft  Holy  Spirit  may  come  upon 
him.”  Then  the  prieiis  fay  thrice,  “ Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us and  while  the  bifhops  continue  to  hold  the  gof- 
pel, the  archbifhop. figris  the  newly  confecrated  biihop  thrice 
with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  faying,  “ In  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the. holy  Ghoft,  now  and  for  ever, 
even  unto  ages  of  ages.  Amen.”  Then  all  the  bifhops  putting 
their  right  hands  on  his  head,  the  archbifhop  prays  that  he 
may  be  confirmed  inthe  office  of  which  they  have  judged  him 
worthy,  that  his  priefthood  may  be  rendered  irreproachable, 
and  that  he  himfelf  may  be  made  holy  and  worthy  to  be 
heard  of  God.  After  this,  one  of  the  affiifting  bifhops 
reads  a fhort  litany  in  a low  voice,  to  be  heard  only  by 
thofe  within  the  altar,  and  the  other  bifhops  make  the  re- 
fponfes.  At  the  end  of  the  litany,  the  archbifhop,  laying 
his  hand  again  upon  the  head  of  the  newly  confecrated 
bifhop,  prays  in  very  decent  and  devout  terms,  that  Chrift 
will  render  him  an  imitator  of  himfelf,  the  true  fhepherd  ; 
that  he  will  make  him  a leader  of  the  blind,  a light  to 
thofe  who  walk  in  darknefs,  and  a teacher  of  infants  ; that 
he  may  fliine  in  the  world,  and  receive  at  laft  tire  great  re- 
ward prepared  for  thofe  who  contend  boldly  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel.  After  this  the  paftoral  ftaff  is  delivered 
to  the  new  bifhop,  with  a very  proper  and  folemn  exhorta- 
tion from  the  archbifhop,  to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  King’s  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Gredk  Church. 

In  the  Rornifh  church,  the  bifhop  eleft  being  prefented 
by  the  eider  affiftaat  to  the  confecration,  takes  the  oath  : 


he  is  then  examined  as  to  his  faith;  and  after  feveral  prayers, 
the  New  Teftament  is  drawn  over  his  head,  and  lie  receives 
the  chrifm  or  undtion  on  his  head.  The  paftoral  ftaff, 
ring,  and  Gofpel,  are  then  given  him  ; and  after  commu- 
nion, the  mitre  is  put  on  his  head:  each  ceremony  being 
accompanied  with  proper  prayers,  &;c.  the  confecration  ends 
with  Te  Deurn. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afide  in  the  con. 
fecration  of  Englifh  bifhops.  Neverthelefs,  the  book  of 
confecration,  compofed  by  the  bifhops,  and  approved  by 
Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  confirmed  by  att  of  parliament,  in  which  fome 
of  them  are  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  ftandard  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  thirty-fixth  article.  In  queen  Mary’s  reign 
this  act  was  repealed,  and  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and 
the  book  of  ordination,  were  by  name  condemned.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  queen  Mary’s  att  was  re- 
pealed, and  king  Edward’s  prayer-book  was  again  autho- 
rised; but  the  book  of  ordination  was  notexprefsly  named, 
becaufe  it  had  been  a part  of  the  common  prayer  book  ; and 
therefore  it  was  not  thought  neceffary  to  fpecify  the  office  of 
ordination  any  more  than  any  other  office  of  the  common 
prayer  book.  But  bifnop  Bonner  contended,  that  as  the 
book  of  ordination  had  been  by  name  condemned  in  queen 
Mary’s  reign,  and  had  not  been  fince  revived  by  name,  it 
was  (till  condemned  in  law;  and,  confequently,  that  all  or- 
dinations conferred  according  to  that  form,  were  illegal  and 
invalid.  To  obviate  this  objection,  it  was  declared  in  a fub- 
fequent  feffiion  of  parliament,  that  the  office  of  ordination 
was  coniidered  as  part  of  the  common  prayer  book  ; and  it 
was  farther  declared,  that  all  ordinations  which  had  been 
performed  according  to  that  office,  were  valid;  and  upon 
the  fame  principle  a fimilar  claufe  was  inferted  in  the  36th 
article. 

The  function  of  a bifhop  in  England  may  be  confidered 
as  two-fold  ; viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order,  and  what  be- 
longs to  his  jurifdiSion.  To  the  epifcopal  order  belong  the 
ceremonies  of  dedication,  confirmation,  and  ordination  ; to 
the  epifcopal  jurf diction,  by  the  ftatute  law,  belong  the  li- 
cenfing  of  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  fchoolmafters,  the  unit- 
ing fmall  pari  flies  (though  this  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar 
to  the  hifliop  of  Norwich),  affiifting  the  civil  magiftrate  in 
the  execution  of  ftatutes  relating  to  ecclefiaftica!  matters, 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  tenths  and  fubfidies  due 
from  the  clergy. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bifhop  is  to  certify  the  judges, 
touching  legitimate  and  illegitimate  births  and  marriages; 
and  by  that  and  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  he  is  to  take  care  of 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminift rations  ; to  col- 
late to  benefices,  grant  inftitution  on  the  prefer)  tat  ion  of 
other  patrons,  command  induction,  order  the  collecting  and 
preferving  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fucceffors,  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vifit  his 
diocefe  once  in  three  years.  To  the  biihop  alfo  belong  fuf- 
penfion,  deprivation,  depofition,  degradation,  and  excom- 
munication. 

The  bifhops  of  England  are  all  barons  : barons  in  a three- 
fold manner;  viz.  feudal,  in  regard  of  lands  and  baronie* 
annexed  to  their  bilhoprics ; by  writ,  as  being  fummoned 
by  writ  to  parliament  ; and  alfo  by  patent  and  creation. 
When  William  the  Conqueror  thought  proper  to  change  the 
Ipiritual  tenure  of  frank-almoign,  or  free  alms,  under  which 
the  bifhops  held  their  lands  during  the  Saxon  government, 
into  the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  by  barony;  their  eftates 
were  fubjefted  to  all  civil  charges  and  affeffments,  from 
which  they  were  before  exempt;  and,  in  right  of  fucceffion 
to  thofe  baronies,  which  were  unalienable  from  their  ref- 
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pedtive  dignities,  tlie  bifhops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  though  thefe  lords  fpiri- 
tual  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a di  Hindi  eftate  from  the 
lords  temporal,  and  are  fo  diftinguifhed  in  moll  of  our  acts 
of  parliament,  yet  in  practice  they  are  ufually  blended  toge- 
ther under  one  name  of  “ the  lords  ;”  they  intermix  in  their 
•votes  ; and  the  majority  of  fuch  intermixture  joins  both 
eftates.  And  from  this  want  of  a feparate  affembly,  and  fe- 
parate  negative  of  the  prelates,  fome  writers  have  argued 
■very  cogently,  that  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  are  new 
in  reality  only  one  eftate  ; which  is  unqueftionably  true  in 
every  effbdtual  fenle,  though  the  ancient  diftindlion  between 
them  ftill  nominally  continues.  For  if  a bill  fhould  pafs 
their  houfe,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  validity,  though  every 
lord  fpiritual  Ihould  vote  againft  it,  of  which  Selden  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke  give  many  inftances  ; as,  on  the  other 
hand,  judge  Blackftone  prefumes  it  would  be  equally  good, 
if  the  lords  temporal  prefent  were  inferior  to  the  bifhops  in 
number,  and  every  one  of  thofe  temporal  lords  gave  his  vote 
to  rejedl  the  bill ; though  Sir  Edward  Coke  feepis  to  doubt, 
whether  this  would  not  be  an  ordinance,”  rather  than  an 
“ adt,”  of  parliament.  Bl.  Com.  vol.  i.  156.  Bilhops  have 
the  precedence  of  all  other  barons,  and  fit  in  the  upper  houfe 
as  barons.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  excluhve  of 
the  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  has  no  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  befides  two  archbiftiops.  Archbi!hop3  are  diftin- 
guifhed by  the  titles  of  “ Grace,”  and  “ Molt  reverend  fa- 
ther in  God  by  divine  Providence  and  bilho.ps,  by  thofe 
of  “ Lord,”  and  “ Right  reverend  father  in  God  by  divine 
permiffion.”  The  former  are  faid  to  be  <!  inthroned,”  and 
the  latter  “ inftalled.”  See  Archbishop. 

With  refpedt  to  the  order  of  precedency  among  one  ano- 
ther, the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  takes  the  lead,  then  the 
archbilhop  of  York,  next  to  him  the  bifhops  of  London,  of 
Durham,  and  of  Winchefter.  The  other  bifhops  follow  ac- 
cording to  the  feniority  of  their  confecration  ; excepting 
only,  that  a bifhop  being  a privy  counfellor,  takes  place  after 
the  biihop  of  Durham. 

Bifhops  have  two  fpecial  privileges  next  to  regal  : the 
firft,  that  in  their  courts  they  fit,  and  pafs  fentence,  of 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  authority  ; the  bifhops’  courts 
being  not  like  other  courts,  but  writs  are  fent  out  in  their 
own  name,  tejle  the  biihop,  not  in  the  king’s  name,  as  is 
done  in  the  king’s  courts : the  fecond,  that,  like  the  king, 
they  can  depute  their  authority  to  another,  as  their  fuffra- 
gan,  chancellor,  commiflary,  &c. 

They  have  this  advantage  alfo  over  lay-lords,  that,  in 
whatever  Chrillian  country  they  are,  their  epifcopal  degree 
and  dignity  are  acknowledged;  arid  they  may,  quatenus  bi- 
fhops, ordain,  See. 

They  have  feveral  immunities,  as  from  arrefts,  outlawries, 
diftrefs,  &c.  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  king’s  forefts,  &c.  to 
have  certain  tuns  of  wine  duty  free.  See.  Their  pevfons  may 
rot  be  feized,  as  lay-peers  may,  upon  contempt,  but  their 
temporalities  alone.  They  may  qualify  as  many  chaplains 
as  a duke,  viz.  fix.  But,  as  they  have  no  right  to  be  tried 
themfelvesmthe  court  of  the  lordhigh  fteward,  as  peers,  they 
ought  not  to  be  judges  there.  For,  though  they  are  lords 
of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  the  baronies,  which 
they  hold  “ jure  ecclefise,”  yet  they  are  not  ennobled  in 
blood,  and  confequently  not  peers  with  the  nobility,  but 
merely  lords  of  parliament.  3 Inft.  30,  31.  Staunf.  P.  C. 
■<53.  In  cafes  of  capital  offence,  the  bilhops  ufually  with- 
draw voluntarily,  buc  enter  a proteft,  declaring  their  right  to 
fray.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  nth  chapter  of  the 
comfit  utions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  parliament  1 1 Henry  II. 
they  are  exprefsly  excufed,  rather  than  excluded,  from  fit- 


ting or  voting  in  trials,  when  they  come  to  concern  life  or 
limb.  The  determination  of  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  earl 
of  Danby’s  cafe,  ( Lords’  Journ.  15  May,  1679),  which  hath 
ever  fince  been  adhered  to,  is  confonant  to  thefe  conftitu- 
tions,  “ that  the  lords  fpiritual  have  a right  to  flay  and  fit  in 
court  in  capital  cafes,  till  the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of 
guilty,  or  not.”  This  refolution,  however,  extends  only 
to  trials  in  full  parliament ; for  to  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
fteward,  in  which  no  vote  can  be  given  but  merely  that  of 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  no  biftiop,  as  fuch,  ever  was  or  could 
be  fummoned  : and  though  the  ftatute  of  king  William  re- 
gulates the  proceedings  in  that  court,  as  well  as  in  the  court 
of  parliament,  yet  it  never  intended  to  new-model  or  alter 
its  conftitution,  and  confequently  does  not  give  the  lords 
fpiritual  any  right  in  cafes  of  blood  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore ; and  their  exclufion  is  more  reafonable,  becaufe  having 
no  right  to  be  tried  in  this  court,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
they  ought  not  to  be  judges  there. 

By  law,  the  crime  of  epfcopicidc , which  a clergyman 
commits  by  killing  his  biihop,  is  petty  treafon. 

In  Canada  there  is  a bifhop,  refident  at  Quebec  ; and 
there  are  two  bifhops  in  America.  In  Denmark  they  have 
no  archbilhop,  but  there  are  fix  fuperintendents,  or  bifhops  ; 
four  in  Norway,  and  two  in  Iceland.  The  chief  fee  is  that 
of  Zealand,  which  yields  about  ioocl.  a year  - the  others 
are  thofe  of  Funen,  valued  at  760L,  Aarhuus  at  6ocl., 
Aalborg  at  400I.,  Rfpan  at  qcol.  ; in  Norway,  Chrilliana 
or  Aggerhuus  at  400I.,  Chriftianfand  at  6ori.,  Berghen  at 
40CI.,  and  Drontheim  at  430I.  The  bifhoprics  of  Skalholt 
and  Plolun,  in  Iceland,  are  only  valued  each  at  iyol.  ; but 
though  far  inferior  in  nominal  value  to  the  others,  they  may 
be  confidered,  on  account  of  the  cheapnefs  of  living  in  Ice- 
land, equal  in  real  profit  to  the  largeft  of  tile  others.  The 
biftiop  of  Zealand,  who  is  firft  in  rank,  and  the  bifhop  of 
Aggerhuus,  are  metropolitans.  They  have  no  temporali- 
ties ; keep  no  ecclefiaftical  courts  ; have  no  cathedrals  or 
prebends,  See.  but  are  only  primi  inter  pares , having  the 
rank  above  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  province,  and  infpedlion 
over  their  dodlrine  and  manners.  They  are  allowed  two  or 
three  parifhes  each.  Their  habit  is  common  with  that  of 
the  other  minifters.  In  Sweden  are  fourteen  diocefes  ; the 
archbifhopric  of  Upfala,  and  the  bifhoprics  of  Lindkoeping-, 
Skara,  Stnengnoees,  Wcefteras,  Wexio,  Abo,  Lund,  Bor- 
go,  Gotheborg,  Calmar,  Carlftadt,  Hermofand,  and  Wif- 
by,  or  Gothland.  The  revenues  of  Upfala  and  Wcefteras 
amount  to  about  ioool.  a year;  and  thofe  of  the  loweft  bi- 
flioprics  to  300I.  There  are  alfo  three  fuperintendents,  who 
rank  as  bifhops,  but  do  not  fit  in  the  houfe  ; thefe  are  the 
firft  chaplain  to  the  king,  the  l-edfor  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Stockholm,  and  the  firft  chaplain  of  the  navy.  The  bilhops 
are  bound  to  residence,  except  during  the  meeting  of  the 
diet.  A confiftory  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe  elects  the 
archbiftiop  and  bilhops,  by  presenting  them  to  the  king  for 
his  nomination.  They  have  alfo  ecclefiaftical  courts,  &c. 

BiSHOP-tfAL/,  epifeopus  albas,  was  an  abbot  inverted  with 
the  epifcopal  order  ; of  which  we  meet  with  feveral  in  the 
richer  and  more  confiderable  monalteries. 

Bishop,  acephalous,  he  who  is  immediately  fubjecl  to  the 
papal  fee,  without  any  metropolitan  over  him. 

Bishop,  hoy.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  in  fuch  churches 
as  had  cathedral  fervice,  for  the  little, chorilters,  on  St.  Ni- 
cholas’ day,  December  the  6th,  to  eledt  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  be  the  epifeopus  puerorum,  the  beam,  i.  e.  infant,  or 
chorifter  biftiop  ; who  continued  to  prefide  over  the  reft, 
with  an  imitation  of  all  the  epifcopal  fundtions,  till  Inno- 
cent’s day,  Dec.  28,  and  then,  after  folemn  proceflions 
and  great  pageantry,  he  laid  down  his  office.  He  was 
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cTiofen  on  St.  Nicholas’ day,  becaufe  St.  Nicholas  was  the 
patron  fair.t  of  children;  he  having,  when  an  infant,  (hewn 
luch  Angular  piety,  as  the  legend  fays,  that  when  he  was 
at  his  mother’s  bread,  "tie  would  not  luck  on  Wednefdays 
and  Fridays,  that  he  might  obferve  the  falls  of  the 
church. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  invediture  of  the  epi [copus 
puerorum , are  prefcribed  by  the  datutes  of  the  church  of 
Sarum,  which  contain  a title  de  epifcopo  chor'Marum  ; and 
alio  by  the  p roceffional.  From  thefe  it  appears,  that  he 
was  to  bear  the  name  and  date  of  a bifhop,  habited,  with  a 
crofter  or  paftoral  daff  in  his  hand,  and  a mitre  on  his  head. 
His  fellows,  the  red  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  were  to 
take  upon  them  the  dyle  and  office  of  prebendaries,  and 
yield  to  the  bifhop  canonical  obedience;  and  farther,  th« 
fame  fervice  as  "the  very  bifhop  himfelf,  with  his  dean  and 
prebendaries,  had  they  been  to  officiate,  were  to  have  per- 
formed, the  very  fame,  mafs  excepted,  was  done  by  the 
choriilers  and  his  canons  upon  the  eve  and  the  holiday. 
The  ufe  of  Sarum  required  alfo,  that  upon  the  eve  of  Inno- 
cent’s day,  the  chorider  bifhop,  with  his  fellows,  fhould  go 
in  folemn  proceffion  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
copes,  and  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands  ; and  that 
during  the  proceffion,  three  of  th  * boys  fhould  ftng  certain 
hymns  mentioned  in  the  rubric.  The  proceffion  was  made 
through  the  great  door  at  the  weft  end  of  die  church,  in 
inch  order,  that  the  dean  and  canons  went  fore  rod,  the 
chaplain  next,  and  the  bifhop,  with  his  little  prebendaries, 
lad  ; agreeably  to  that  rule  in  the  ordering  of  all  proceffiohs, 
which  affigns  the  rearward  ftatiou  to  the  mod  honourable. 
In  the  choir  was  a feat  or  throne  for  the  billion ; and  as  to 
the  red  of  the  children,  they  were  difpofed  oil  each  fide  of 
the  choir,  upon  the  uttermod  afeent.  And  fo  careful  was 
the  church  to  prevent  any  diforder  which  the  rude  cui  iofu 
of  the  multitude  might  occafion  in  the  celebration  of  this 
Angular  ceremony,  that  their  datutes  forbid  all  perfons  what- 
foever,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to  inter- 
rupt or  prefs  upon  the  children,  either  in  the  proceffion  or 
during  any  part  of  the  fervice  directed  by  the  rubric;  or 
any  way  to  hinder  or  interrupt  them  in  the  execution  or 
performance  of  what  it  concerned  them  to  do.  Farther  it 
appears,  that  this  infant-bifhop  did,  to  a certain  limit,  re- 
ceive to  his  own  ufe,  rents,  capons,  and  other  emoluments 
ofsthe  church.  In  cafe  the  little  bifhop  died  within  the 
month,  his  exequies  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp;  and 
he  was  interred,  like  other  bifhops,  with  ail  his  ornaments. 
The  memory  of  this  cudom  is  preferved,  not  only  in  the 
ritual  books  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salifbury,  but  by  a 
monument  in  the  fame  church,  with  the  fepulchral  effigies 
of  a chorider  bifhop,  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  exercife 
of  his  pontifical  office,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the 
folemnities  above  noted. 

From  what  period  we  are  to  date  the  progrefs  of  this  ri- 
diculous ceremony,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeover,  bat  it  feems 
more  than  probable  that  it  originated  with  the  ancient 
Mysteries.  In  the  wardrobe  accompt  of  Edward  I.  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries,  we  mid  a boy-bifhop, 
Dec.  7,  1290,  faying  vefpers  before  the  king,  in  his  chapel 
at  Heton,  near  Newcadle  upon  Tyne,  for  which  he,  and 
the  boys  who  lung  with  him,  received  40s. 

This  edablifhment,  but  with  a far  greater  degree  of  buf- 
foonery, was  common  in  the  collegiate  churches  of  France. 
(See  Dom.  Marlot.  Hidoire  de  la  Metropole  de  Rheims, 
tom.  ii.  p.  769.)  A part  of  the  ceremony  in  the  church  of 
Noyon  was,  that  the  children  of  the  choir  fhould  celebrate 
the  whole  fervice  on  St.  Innocent’s  day.  ( Brillon.  Didtion- 
aire  des  Arrets,  artic.  Noyon.  ed.  1737.)  In  a curious  book, 
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called  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France  (Par.  8vo.  171S, 
p.  33.)  is  this  account  of  the  fame  practice  in  the  church  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny.  “ Lemur  de  Noel  apres Vepres,  le 
jour  de  S.  Etienne,  et  le  jour  de  St.  Jean  l’Evangehde,  ou 
faifoit  des  proceffions  folennelles  pour  les  diacres,  les  pretres, 
et  les  enfans  de  C incur,  comme  autrefois  a R.ouen.  II  y 
avoit  auffi  le  lendemain  a la  meffe  folennite  pour  eux.  Les 
enfans  dp  Chseur  y avoient  leur  Petit  Eveque,  qui  faifoit 
tout  l’office,  excepte  a la  meffe.”  And  in  the  datutes  of 
the  archiepifcopal  cathedral  of  Tulles,  given  in  the  year  1497, 
it  is  faid,  that  during  the  celebration  of  the  fedival  of  the 
boy-bifhop,  “ Moralities  were  prefented,  and  (hews  of  mi- 
racles, with  farces  and  other  fports,  but  compatible  with 
decorum.  After  dinner  they  exhibited,  without  their  mafks, 
but  in  proper  areffes,  fuch  farces  as  they  were  matters  of, 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.”  In  England  too,  it  appears, 
that  the  boy-bifhop,  with  his  companions,  went  about  to 
different  parts  of  the  town;  at  lead  vifited  the  other  re- 
ligious houfes.  (See  the  Computus  Roils  of  Wincheder 
College,  A.  1461.)  And  Strype  records  (Ecclef.  Memo- 
rials, iii.  310.  ch.  xxxix.  and  P-  387.  ch.  i.\  that  when  this, 
among  other  ancient  ceremonies,  was  redored  by  queen 
Mary,  in  1556,  “on  St.  Nicolas’  even,  St.  Nicolas,  that  is, 
a boy  habited  like  a bifhop  in  pontifical'll  us,  went  abroad  in 
mod  parts  of  London,  finging  after  the  old  faffiion,  and 
was  received  with  many  ignorant  but  well  difpofed  people 
into  their  houfes,  and  had  as  much  good  cheer  as  ever  was 
wont  to  be  had  before.” 

In  the  datutes  oi  Eton  college,  given  in  1441,  the 
epficopus puerorum  is  ordcred  to  perform  divine  fervice  on  St. 
Nicholas’s 'day;  and  in  thofe  of  Wincheder  college,  1380, 
pnsr  . that  is,  the  boy-bifhop,  and  his  fellows,  are  permitted 
on  Innocent’s  day  to  execute  all  the  facred  offices  in  the 
chapel,  according  to  the  ufe  of  the  church  of  Sarum.  A 
fimilar  claufe  to  that  at  Eton  occurs  in  the  datutes  of 
King’s  college,  Cambridge;  and  Mr.  Warton  obferves,  in 
his  Hidory  of  Poetry,  that  the  anniverfary  cudom  at  Eton, 
of  going  ad  montem  originated  from  the  ancient  and  po- 
pular practice  here  deferibed. 

I11  afmall  college,  for  only  one  proved,  five  fellows,  and 
fix  choriders,  founded  by  archbiffiop  Rotherham  in  1481, 
in  the  obfeure  village  of  Rotheram,  in  Yorkfhire,  this  piece 
of  mummery  was  not  omitted.  The  founder  leaves  by  will, 
among  other  bequeds  to  the  college,  “ a myter.  for  the 
barne-biffiop  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  two  knopps  of  filver, 
gilt  and  enamelled.”  Hearne’s  Liber  Niger  Scacc.  Append. 
674.  6S6. 

From  the  paffage  already  quoted  from  the  Voyage# 
Liturgiques  de  France,  it  appears  that,  at  lead  in  one 
church,  the  mafs  was  not  allowed  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
boy-bifhop ; and  it  is  alfo  exprcfsly  prohibited  in  the  ufe  of 
Sarum:  but  other  and  more  frequent  indanjpes  occur  where 
the  buffoonery  was  carried  even  to  this  height.  In  a fragment 
of  the  cellarers  Computus  of  Hyde  abbey  near  Wincheder, 
A.  D.  1397,  we  have  a charge  “ ipro  epulis  ptieri  cele- 
brantis  in  fedo  San £ti Nicolai;”  and  folate  even  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  we  find  the  fame  ceremony  at  St.  Paul’s. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Dean  Colet,  a friend  to  the  purity 
of  religion,  and  who  had  the  good  fenfe  and  refolution  to 
cenfure  the  fuperditions  and  fopperies  of  popery  in  his  pub- 
lic fermons,  fhould  countenance  this  idle  farce  of  the  boy- 
bifhop  in  the  datutes  of  his  fchool  at  St.  Paul’s,  which  he 
founded  with  a view  of  edablifning  the  education  of  youth 
on  a more  rational  and  liberal  plan  than  had  yet  been  known, 
in  the  year  15 12.  He  exprefsly  orders,  that  his  fcholars  “(hall 
every  Childermas  (that  is  Innocent’s)  day,  come  to  Pauli's 
churche,  and  hear  the  childsfiijhpp' s (of  St.’Paul’s  cathedral) 
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fermon  And  after  It  be  at  the  hygh  mafle  ; and  each  of 
them  offer  a penny  to  the  chylde  bifhop,  and  with  them  the 
inai  tiers  and  furveyors  of  the  fcole,” 

This  lingular  euftom  was,  however,  prohibited  in  the 
eounei!  of  Sens,  A.  D.  1485;  and,  not  fo  much  for  its 
fupcrftition  as  its  levity  and  ablurdity,  was  abrogated  in  this 
country  by  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1542,  the  words  of  whofe 
proclamation  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Warton’s  Hiflory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  322.  But  queen  Mary,  who 
with  the  catholic  liturgy  veltored  all  the  pageantries  of 
popery  to  their  ancient  fplendour,  revived  the  mummery 
before  11s;  and  on  Nov,  13,  1554,  an  edidt  was  itfued  by  the 
bifhop  of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  dioeefe,  to  have 
a boy-ljhop  in  proceffion. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  on  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth, 
this  filly  mockery  was  fet  afide;  but  Mr.  Warton  was 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  practice  of  our  plays  being 
acted  by  the  choir  boys  of  St.  Paul’s  church  and  the  chapel 
royal,  which  continued  till  Cromwell’s  ufurpation,  might 
be  deduced  fromthe  myjleries  and  moralities  which  attended 
the  ridiculous  feftival  of  St.  Nicholas.  See  the  Northum- 
berland Houfehold  Book,  p.  440-  Drake’s  Eboracum, 
p.  481.  Warton’s  Hill,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  248.  ii.  375. 
489.  iii.  302,  303.  324.  Proceffionale  Eccl.  Sarum,  edit. 
Rothom.  1555.  Dugdale’s  Hift.  of  St.  Paul’s,  205,  206. 
Anftis  Orel.  Gart.  ii.  309.  Knight’s  Life  of  Dean  Colet, 
p.  362.  Haw  kin’s  Plilt,  of  Mufic,  ii.  5.  Strype’s  Ecclef. 
Mem.  iii.  202.  ch.  xxv.  205,  206.  ch.  xxvi.  Dugd. 
Monaft.  iii.  169,  170.  279. 

Bishop,  cardinal , abilhep  in  chief,  or  in  ccpite.  St  Gre- 
gory fometimes  ufes  the  term  for  a proper  bifhop.  An- 
ciently there  were  alfo  bi drops,  who  bv  a peculiar  privilege 
from  the  holy  fee,  were  ranked,  and  had  a feat  among  the 
cardinals. 

Bishops,  cathedral , was  alfo  a title  given  to  >he  proper 
bifhops,  by  way  of  diftinfjion  from  the  chorepifccpi. 

Bishops,  commendatory,  or  bifhops  “ in  commendam,” 
are  cardinals  not  of  the  order  of  bifhops,  or  other  prelates, 
who  yet  hold  bilhoprics  “in  commendam.”  The  appellation 
had  its  origin  during  the  relidence  of  the  papal  fee  at  Avig- 
non, whence  lcarce  any  cardinal,  priefl,  or  deacon,  was 
created,  who  held  not  one,  two,  three,  or  more  bifhoprics  in 
.commendam.  Du-Cange-. 

Bishop  dejigned,  tpijcofus  defignatus , denoted  a coadjutor 
.of  a bifhop,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  is  to  fucceed  at  the 
incumbent’s  death, 

Bishop-c/ci??,  is  he  who  has  the  king's  nomination,  with 
the  fan&ion  of  the  chapter:  but  without  confecration. 

Bishops,  exempt,  thofe  freed  from  the  jurifdiftion  of 
the  metropolitan,  and  immediately  fubjedt  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  alone. 

B-ishop  of  the  palace,  epif copus  palatii , was  probably  the 
fame  with  bifhop  of  the  king’s  chapel,  a title  in  the  court  of 
Bohemia,  Du-Cange.  Is  was  alfo  a title  given  thofe  bi- 
fhops, who,  by  licence  of  the  pope,  dwelt  in  palaces  of 
kings,  to  be  in  readinef?  fo*  fpiritual  fervice  and  council  in 
church  matters, 

Bisphop  of  the  prime  fee,  denoted  a “ primate,”  other- 
wife  denominated  a “ fenior  bifhop.”  See  Primate. 

Bishop  in  partilus  i/ifdclium,  he  who  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a bifhopric,  whofe  diftrift  or  dioeefe  is  in  the 

Eofleffion  of  infidels  or  heretics.  By  the  canon  law,  a 
ifhop  in  partibus  is  qualified  hereby  to  be  a coadjutor  of 
another  bifhop.  The  denomination  took  its  rife  from  the 
expulfion  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy  out  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Saracens;  when  flying  into  Italy  for  fhelter,  coad- 
jutoriei  were  given  them  for  their  fubfiftence. 


Bishops,  regionaiy.  See  Regionary. 

Bishops,  rural.  See  Chorepiscopus. 

Bishops , fujfragan,  are  coadjutors  or  affi Hants  of  dio* 
cefan  bifhops,  authorised  by  commiffion  from  them. 

Bishops,  ’vague,  thofe  without  any  dioeefe,  fometimes; 
attendant  in  camps,  or  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  infidels.  The  like  vague  bifhops  were  fometimes 
alfo  granted  by  popes  to  monaileries,  exempt  from  the  jurif- 
diction  of  the  diocefan,  where  they  performed  all  the  epif- 
copal  fundlions.  Du-Cange. 

Bishop,  univerfal  or  catholic,  is  a title  given  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Armenia. 

Bishop  of  the  catholic  or  univerfal  church,  a title  forne- 
tiines  affumed  by  the  popes. 

Bishop  of  lijlsops,  was  a title  anciently  given  to  the  pre- 
lates of  fome  of  the  greater  and  more  honourable  fees,  as 
Jerufalem  and  Rome.  The  firll  who  had  the  title  was 
James,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem.  Some  will  have  the  appellation 
to  have  been  common  to  all  bifhops. 

Bishops,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  thofe  more  ufually 
called  fuperintendenis,  which  fee. 

The  Calvinifts  allow  of  no  other  bifhops  befides  prefhyters; 
but  the  Lutherans  make  fome  diftindfion,  and  give  a fuperi- 
ority  or  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  their  “ bifhops,”  “ fu- 
perintendents,”  or  “ overfeers.” 

Bishop  is  alfo  a quality  fometimes  attributed  to  fecular 
princes,  in  refpedl  of  their  fupremacy  or  jurifdidlion  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  religion.  See  Supremacy.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  that  the  emperor  Conftantine,  in  a letter  to  tlie  bifhops. 
in  his  dominions,  calls  himfelt  “ common  bifhop,”  as  being 
in  fome  refpedls  general  bifhop  of  the  whole  Roman 
world. 

Bishop  of  the  Jews,  the  head  of  that  people  in  Eng- 
land, chofen  by  themfelves,  to  whom  they  fubmitted  to  be 
judged  and  governed  according  to  their  law!  Prideaux’s 
Conned!,  part  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  478.  This  office,  which  lub- 
fifted  under  our  Norman  kings,  and  was  licenfed  by  them, 
anfvvered  to  the  JEchmalotarchs  in  Babylon,  and  the 
Alabarchs  in  Egypt, 

Bishops  at  chefs,  a kind  of. pieces,  the  third  in  rank, 
below  queens,  but  above  knights,  diftinguifhed  by  their 
cloven  heads.  In  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  age,  the  bi- 
fliop  is  called  alphinus ; and  by  the  French  le  fou , the  fool 
ox  madman.  See  Chess. 

Bishop’s  Court.  See  Court. 

Bishop’s  fee,  or  feat,  originally  denoted  the  throne  or 
chair  in  the  church  where  the  bifhop  fat.  It  was  alfo  deno- 
minated Apsis. 

Bishop’s  fee  alfo  denotes  the  city  or  place  where  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  bi .hop  is  fixed. 

Every  bifhop’s  fee  was  anciently  called  “ fedes  apofto- 
lica  though  the  appellation  has  fince  been  reftrained  to 
the  fee  of  Rome. 

Antiently  bifhops  feem  to  have  had  a right  in  England  to 
fit  as  judges  in  the  hundred  and  county-courts.  In  after- 
times,  they  were  forbid  to  fit  in  fecular  courts,  and  had  fe- 
parate  courts  ere&ed  for  them;  which  proved  an  occafion 
of  much  difpute  between  the  two  jnrifdiftions.  No  church 
tenant  might  be  fued  in  any  court  but  the  bifhop’s.  There 
are  alfo  traces  of  a feparate  court  of  the  bifhops  much  ear- 
lier, among  our  Saxon  anceftors  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
regard  borne  to  the  character  of  bifhops,  made  them  the 
common  arbitrators  even  of  fecular  caufes : they  had  the 
cognizance  of  all  caufes  concerning  lands  in  “ frank- 
almoign ;”  and  for  ecclefiaftics,  were  judges  eyen  in  capital 
caufes. 

Bishop’s  weed,  in  Botany.  See  Ammj. 
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Bishop,  Bird,  in  Ornithology,  See  Tasagra  Epis- 

COPUS. 

Bishop  and  his  Clerhs,  in  Geography,  a duller  of  dan- 
gerous rocks,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  South  Wales,  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  George’s  channel,  four  miles  welt  of  St. 
David’s.  N.  lat.  5 t°  54’.  W.  long.  50  20'. 

Bishop’s  Auckland.  See  Auckland. 

Bishop’s  Cajlle,  amarket  and  borough  town  of  Shvopfhire, 
in  England,  fpreads  its  fcattered  houfes  over  the  fide  of  a 
confiderable  eminence,  at  the  bafe  of  which  runs  the  fmall 
river  Clun.  1 his  town  is  an  old  corporation,  and  made 
its  firft  return  to  parliament  in  the  27th  of  Elizabeth. 
Previous  to  that  period,  it  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Hereford, 
andderived  its  name  from  being  one  of  the  feats,  or  caftellated 
manfions  of  the  bifhops.  The  corporation  confiits  of  a 
baildf,  recorder  and  fifteen  aldermen,  who,  with  about  thirty 
other  inhabitants  called  burgeffes,  eleft  two  members  for 
the  town.  Here  is  a large  weekly  market  on  Fridays, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  the  Welih,  as  are  its  fix  an- 
nual fairs.  At  fome  of  the  latter  a great  quantity  of  fheep 
and  pigs  are  fold.  This  town  was  formerly  under  the 
protection  of  a caftle,  which  is  entirely  deftroyed.  Bifhop’s 
caftle  is  156  miles  N.  W.  from  London.  It  contains  241 
houfes,  and  1076  inhabitants. 

At  Snede,  about  two  miles  and  a half  N.  W.  from  Bi- 
fhop’s caftle,  a priory  of  black  canons  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  but  was  foon  afterwards  removed  to 
Cherbury.  This  place,  feated  near  the  Severn,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  and  was  afterwards  poifeffed 
by  the  family  of  the  Herberts,  one  of  whom  was  created  lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  This  gentleman  wrote  an  account 
of  his  own  life,  which  has  been  publifhed  by  Horace  Walpole 
at  his  private  prefs  at  Strawberry  hill.  Not  far  from  this 
town  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryfhire,  is  an  ancient 
encampment  called  Bi/hop’s  Meat ; and  at  Clun  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  caftle,  near  which  is  a camp  called  Bury- 
ditches.  About  three  miles  hence  is  Walcot,  the  feat  of  lord 
Clive,  who  is  patron  of  this  borough.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bifhop’s  caftle,  are  three  lofty  lingular  hills,  refpe&ively 
named  Condon-hill,  Church-Stoke-hill,  and  Squilfar-hill. 
At  Moor  Park,  is  a refpeCtable  ancient  manfion ; the  grounds 
are  finely  diverfified,  and  abound  with  fine  woods. 

Bishop’s  IJland,  a fmall  rocky  ifland  in  Mal-bay,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland.  N.  lat.  520  38'. 
W.  long.  90  35'.  Beaufort. 

Bishop’,!  Stanford,  a market  town  of  Hertfordfhire,  in 
England,  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  near  the  weftern 
borders  of  Effex.  Seated  in  the  midft  of  a corn  country, 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  malt-houfes,  and  for  the 
quantity  of  malt  annually  made  here;  this  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  brown  malt,  and  is  difpofed  of  principally 
to  the  London  brewers.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  metropolis 
in  barges,  by  a navigable  canal,  which  was  cut  in  1779,  and 
which  joins  the  river  Lee,  at  about  14  miles  diftance  from 
this  town.  Before  this  navigation  was  opened,  the  malt, 
which  is  now  lodged  here,  was  carried  to  Ware  and  Stanfted, 
as  the  neareft  places  for  water-carriage;  but  fince  the  above 
period,  Stortford  has  become  the  depot  for  the  malt  made 
in  this  town  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 

This  place  was  evidently  of  fome  note  previous  to  the 
conqueft,  as  it  appears  from  the  Domefday  Survey,  that  the 
conqueror  gave  the  town  and  caftle  to  Maurice,  biihop  of 
London.  From  this  evidence  it  appears,  that  the  caftle 
here,  which  bore  the  name  of  Waytemore,  wa3  Handing 
prior  to  the  Norman  invafion,  though  fome  writers  afferf 
that  it  was  ere&ed  by  William.  It  was  probably  repaired 
and  ftrengthened  by  him,  but  Mr.  Salmon  feems  juftified  iu 


the  opinion,  that  it  was  conftructed  by  the  Eaft  Saxons  t® 
defend  their  borders.  The  lands  paying  caftle-guard,  lie 
between  this  place  and  the  Ermine  ftreet,  one  of  the  great 
Anglo-Roman  roads.  The  hill,  or  keep,  on  which  the 
caftle  flood,  is  artificial,  being  evidently  railed  with  earth 
brought  from  fome  diftance.  On  the  top  was  a well,  and  a 
breaftwork  of  ftone  and  mortar.  A bank  of  earth  runs  from 
the  fummit  acrofs  the  moory  ground  to  the  north  eaft. 

“ This  caftle,”  fays  Salmon,  “ muft  have  been  of  fome  con- 
fequence  in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  becaufe  of  the  great 
delire  Geoffroy  de  Magnavilie  had,  either  to  be  mailer  of 
it,  or  to  have  it  pulled  down  ; and  Maud  the  emprels  en- 
gaged him  to  do  one  or  t’other.”  The  fecurity  derived 
from  this  fortification  gave  origin  to  the  town,  which  had 
increafed  to  lome  confequence  in  the  time  of  king  John,  who 
created  it  a borough,  and  invaded  the  inhabitants  with  certain 
corporate  privileges.  This  monarch  feized  the  caftle  and 
town  from  W.  de  St.  Maria,  the  biihop  of  London  who 
was  one  of  the  three  bifhops  deputed  to  execute  the  pope’s 
interdict  upon  England.  This  period  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  alarming  jealoulies  and  animoftfies  between  the  king  and 
the  pope  with  his  prelates  ; and  as  Salmon  expreffes  it, 

“ the  caftle  at  Stortford,  {lands  yet  a monument  of  king 
John’s  power  and  revenge,  and  the  bifhop’s  lands  remain  a 
monument  of  the  pope’s  entire  victory  over  him.”  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  town  and  caftle,  &c.  again  reverted 
to  the  bifhop  of  London,  in  whofe  fee  it  fliil  continues,  and 
who  appoints  a bailiff  for  this  liberty,  which  includes  the 
town  and  thirteen  contiguous  parifhes.  The  bifhop’s  pri- 
fon  was  {landing  in  bifhop  Bonner’s  time,  but  that  and  all 
the  other  old  buildings  have  been  fince  demolifhed. 

The  ftreets  of  the  town  are  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  with  two  long  ftreets  interfefting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Though  no  particular  manufacture  is  carried  011  here, 
yet  the  town  is  refpedlable  and  populous  ; it  contains  456 
houfes,  and  2305  inhabitants.  Here  are  a very  confiderable 
weekly  market  for  grain,  & c,  on  Thurfdays,  and  three  an- 
nual fairs,  which  are  mollly  appropriated  to  the  fale  of 
horfes  and  cattle. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a large  lofty 
flruCture,  and,  like  mofl  buildings,  dedicated  to  that  faint. 
Hands  on  the  higheft  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
were  anciently  three  guilds  and  a chantry  endowed  here  ; 
and  in  the  choir  are  nine  flails  on  each  fide.  The  interior 
of  this  building  is  decorated  with  a number  of  monuments, 
fome  of  which  are  ancient.  The  great  tythes  of  the  parifn 
are  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  In  the  town  are  fome  meeting- 
houfes  for  diffenters,  methodifts,  and  quakers,  alfo  fome  alms- 
houfes,  and  a fchool-houfe.  The  latter  was  built  from  a fub- 
feription  among  the  gentlemen  of  Hertfcrdftiire  and  Effex,  . 
who  were  inftigated  to  this  atl  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tooke.  This 
gentleman  was  zealoufly  indefatigable  in  promoting  and 
eftablifhing  the  foundation  which  has  proved  beneficial  to 
the  town  and  highly  honourable  to  its  founder  and  pa- 
trons. The  building  Hands  on  arches,  beneath  which  is  a 
fpace  for  market  and  (hops.  Dr.  Tooke  revived  an  annual 
fchool-feaft  here,  and  charged  his  own  eftate  with  an  annual 
prefent  to  the  preacher.  He  alfo  gave  a chalice  of  20I. 
value  to  the  church,  and  was  a great  benefaCtor  to  the  fchool- 
library,  which  is  a very  good  one,  and  was  firft  eflablilhed 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leigh,  who  was  vicar  of  the  church 
in  1680,  & c.  Befides  other  donations  to  this  library,  it  is 
cuflomary  for  every  gentleman  to  prefent  a book  at  the  time 
of  leaving  the  fchool.  Bifhop’s  Stortford  derives  its  com- 
pound name  from  being  the  property  of  the  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don at  an  early  period,  and  from  its  fituation  on  the  banks 
©f  the  river  Stort,  which  feparatea  it  ou  the  eaft  from  the 
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hamlet  of  Hockerilh  At  a fliort  diftance  north  of  this  town  is  The  teeth  alfo  they  pretend,  in  fome  inftances,  to  excavate 
Hadhanr  parva,  which  is  noted  from  being  the  burial  place  on  the  hlfide,  and  to  fharpen  with  a file:  thefe  bungling 
of  the  Capels,  earls  of  Effex.  Bifhop’s  Stortford  is  30  miles  attempts,  however,  in  no  way  refemble  the  natural  markings 
north  of  London.  Salmon’s  HifLory  of  Hertfordfnire.  or  furface  of  the  tooth,  nor  could  impofe  upon  any  one  the 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  a i'mall  town  of  Hampfliire,  in  Eng*  lead  experienced, in  obferving  the  teeth.  For  what  we  con- 
land,  derives  a part  of  its  name  from  having  been  a feat  of  fider  the  beft  indications  of  the  age  of  Ivories,  however,  we 
the  biihops  of  Winchefter.  Some  of  their  palace  dill  re-  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Teeth  of  Horfes. 
mains  at  a fmall  didance  wed  of  the  town,  and  the  feite  now  BISHOPRIC,  the  jurifdiftion  of  a bidrop,  or  the 
belongs  to  the  fee.  Leland  deferibes  it  as  “ a right  ample  didrift  within  which  it  is  comprifed,  called  alfo  “ diocefe,” 
and  goodly  maner  place,  moted  aboute,  and  a praty  brooke  which  fee. 

running  hard  by  it.  It  hath  been  of  many  biflrops’  build-  There  are  twenty-four  biflioprics,  and  two  archbiihoprics, 
ing.”  The  celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  bifhop  of  in  England  and  Wales,  To  the  old  ones  fubfiding  before 
Winchdter,  redded  here  during  the  lad  three  years  of  his  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  Henry  VIII.,  by  letters 


life,  and  died  in  this  manfion,  A.  D.  1404,  in  the  Belli 
year  of  his  age,.  The  houfe  was  partly  demolifhed  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  when  bifhop  Kyrl  was  in  podefuon. 
Bifiiop’s  Waltham  is  noted  for  its  fchools,  both  for  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  It  contains  191  houfes,  and  1773  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  three  annual  fairs. 

About  five  miles  fouth  of  the  town  is  Wickham,  a village 
-rendered  memorable  from  being  the  birth-place  of  the  above- 
named  biflrop.  See  Wykeham. 

BISHOPING,  in  Horfemanfhip,  is  a term  probably  derived 
from  Bifhop , the  name  of  a horfe-dealer,  and  denoting  a 
trick  of  the  dealers  in  horfes  for  making  them  appear 
younger  than  they  are,  with  a view  of  impofing  upon  the 
purchafer. 

This  is  done  by  excavating  the  corner  tooth  of  the  inci- 
fors  with  a fteel  graver,  or  file,  and  afterwards  blackening 
the  cavity  with  a hot  iron.  This  mark,  or  excavation,  is 
deemed  by  many  the  criterion  of  age,  and  that  the  horfe  is 
young  while  this  is  preferved. 

To  avoid  being  impofed  upon,  the  purchafer  fliould  con- 
sider the  general  figure,  not  only  of  the  corner  tooth,  but 
of  all  the  incifor  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  for  they 
all  undergo  a perpetual  change  of  figure  by  age  and 
tvear. 

An  incifor  tooth  of  the  hprfe,  at  its  firft  emerging  from 
the  jaw,  has  the  vifible  part  of  it  flat,  and  covered  every 
where  with  enamel ; the  outfide  fliarp  and  projecting  higher 
than  the  infide,  with  a conical  cavity  in  the  middle,  of  various 
depth  in  different  horfes,  which  renders  it  of  not  much  value 
in  deciding  upon  the  age  ; in  fome  it  is  fo  fnort  as  to  he  obli- 
terated by  the  fixth  year ; in  others  it  is  fo  long  as  to  be  found 
till  nine  or  ten,  or  later ; it  is,  therefore,  not  a certain  crite- 
rion of  age  : the  general  figure  of  the  tooth  is  more  to  be 
depended  upon  in  our  eftimation.  The  lateral  width  of  the 
recent  tooth,  and  its  flatnefs,  are  very  remarkable,  and  can 
never  be  imitated  ; as  this  wears  away  the  tooth  daily  in- 
creafes  in  its  tranfverfe  width,  that  is  from  front  to  back,  and 
dimini fhes  in  its  lateral  width,  forming,  as  the  wear  ad- 
vances, nearly  a triangle  ; thefe  angles  at  length  by  age  gra- 
dually difappear,  and  the  tooth  prefents  a rounder  furface 
on  its  upper  part,  and  at  length  the  tooth  becomes  flattened 
on  the  fides,  and  actually  wider  from  front  to  back  than 
from  fide  to  fide.  For  it  fhould  be  recollected  that  the  tooth 
is  formed  in  its  whole  extent  previous  to  its  appearance  ex- 
ternally, and  that  the  jaw  is  abfoibed,  to  allow  of  its  wear ; 
the  enamel,  like  a fliell,  deferibing  the  figure  and  boundary 
of  the  tooth,  which  hollow  fliell  is  afterwards  filled  up  with 
bone.  A tranfverfe  feftion,  therefore,  of  the  tooth,  or  a 
feries  of  them  at  different  diftances  from  its  point,  afford 
the  exa£t  figures  of  the  furfaces  of  the  teeth  at  the  various 
periods  of  their  wear,  and  allowing  for  contingencies  which 
occafion  the  teeth  to  be  worn  with  mere  or  lefs  rapidity,  as 
in  crib  biters,  &c.  will  afford  the  trueft  criterions  of  age, 
and  render  impofition  in  this  way  impracticable. 


patent  added  fix  more  biflioprics;  viz.  thofe  ofWeftminfte.r, 
Chefter,  Gloceiter,  Peterborough,  Briftcl,  and  Oxford, 
ftat.  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  17.  Thefe  fees  were  all 
founded  in  the  courfe  of  the  years  1540,  1541  and  1542. 

The  fee  of  Weftminfter,  having  never  had  but  one  bifhop, 
was  united  to  that  of  London,  and  its  bifhop  tranflated  to 
Norwich,  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1550.  The  remaining  bi- 
flioprics are  comprehended  under  two  provinces,  thofe  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  The  province  of  Canterbury  in- 
cludes the  following  biflioprics,  viz.  1.  The  bifhopric  of 
London,  containing  Effex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertford, 
and  extending  its  jurifdi&ion  to  the  Weft  India  Iflands. 
2.  Winchefter,  comprehending  Surry,  Hampfliire,  and  the 
ifles  of  Wight,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  and  Alderney.  3.  Litch- 
field and  Coventry,  to  which  belong  Stafford,  Derby,  and 
part  of  Warwick  and  Shropfiiire.  4.  Lincoln,  compre- 
hending Lincoln,  Leicefter,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  part  of  Hertford.  5.  Ely,  containing  Cam- 
bridgefliire.  6.  Salifbury,  to  which  belong  Wilts  and 
Berkfliire.  7.  Exeter,  including  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
8.  Bath  and  Wells,  comprehending  Somerfetfhire.  \ 9.  Chi- 
chefter  to  which  belongs  Suffex.  1,0.  Norwich  containing 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  a fmall  part  of  Cambridge.  11.  Wor- 
cefter,  comprehending  Worcefter  and  part  of  Warwick. 

1 2.  Hereford,  including  Hereford  and  part  of  Shropfiiire. 

13.  Rochefter,  to  which  belongs  part  of  Kent.  14.  Oxford, 
including  Oxfordfliire.  15.  Peterborough,  containing  Nor- 
thampton and  Rutland.  16.  Giocefter,  comprehending 
Gloccfterfhire.  17.  Briftol,  to  which  belongs  the  city  of 
Briftol,  part  of  Glocefterfhire,  and  the  county  of  Dorfet. 
i 8.  Landaff,  comprehending  Glamorgan,  Monmouth, Breck- 
nock, and  Radnor.  19.  St.  David’s,  including  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen.  20.  St.  Afaph,  containing  the 
greateft  port  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery,  and 
fome  part  of  Shropfiiire.  21.  Bangor,  to  which  belong  the 
counties  of  Anglefey,  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and  part  of 
Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  The  province  of  York,  com- 
prehends— 22.  Durham,  containing  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland. 23.  Carlifle,  including  great  part  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland.  24.  Chefter,  to  which  belong  Cheftiire, 
Lancafter,  Richmondfhire,  which  is  part  of  York,  together 
with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland.  25.  Ifle  of 
Man.  The  value  of  thefe  fees  is  not  eafily  afeertained,  as 
it  is  veryMifferent  from  that  which  is  ftated  in  the  king’s 
books.  It  is  a certain  fa£t,  whatever  may  be  the  primary 
occafion  of  it,  that  the  revenues  of  the  bifhoprics  are  very 
unequal  in  value,  and  that  there  is  alfo  a great  inequality 
in  the  patronage  appertaining  to  the  different  fees.  Ad- 
verting to  this  circumflance,  Dr.  Watfon,  the  prefent 
bifhop  of  Landaff,  addreffed  a “ Letter  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,”  printed  in  1783,  propofing  a 
fcheme  for  rendering  the  bifhoprics  more  equal  to  each 
other,  with  refpeCt  to  both  income ’and  patronage,  by  an- 
nexing part  of  the  eftates,  and  part  of  the  preferments,  of 
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the  richer  bilhoprics,  33  they  became  vacant  to  the  poorer,. 
The  advantages,  refulting  from  the  accomplilhtnent  of  this 
object,  and  recited  by  the  learned  prelate,  are  fuch  as  fol- 
low: The  poorer  bilhops  would  thus  be  freed  from  the 
nccelfity  of  holding  ecclefialtical  preferments  “ in  cominen- 
dam”  with  their  bilhoprics  ; a pra&ice,  which  bears  hard 
Upon  the  rights  and  expectations  of  the  reit  of  the  clergy; 
which  is  difagreeable  to  the  bilhops  themfelves;  which  ex- 
pofes  them  to  much,  perhaps  undeferved,  obloquy;  but  which 
certainly  had  better  not  fubfift  in  the  church.  The  bifhops 
would  alio  thus  acquire  a greater  independence  in  the  houfe 
of  lords;  and  the  meafure  would  contribute  to  reduce  the 
-influence  of  the  crown  in  that  houfe.  This  plan  would 
likewife  enfure  a longer  refidence  of  the  bifhops  in  their 
refpedtive  diocefes,  as  temptations  to  tranflations  would  be 
thus  removed,  and  prelates  would  of  courfe  become  more 
attached  to  their  particular  fltuations,  gain  a more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  clergy,  and  ferve,  by  their  dodlrine 
and  example,  to  produce  the  heft  effect  in  the  conduct  both 
of  clergy  and  laity.  See  Augmentation. 

In  Ireland  there  are  18  bifhoprics,  and  4 archbifhoprics. 
Tinder  the  archbifi'.op  of  Armagh,  the  primate,  are  the 
bilhops  of  Meath,  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  Dromore,  Clogher, 
Raphoe,  Down  and  Connor,  and  Derry.  Under  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Dublin  are  Kildare,  Ferns  and  Laughlin,  and 
Ofl'ory.  Under  the  afchbifllop  of  Cafhel  are  Waterford  and 
Lifmore,  Limerick,  Killaloe,  Cork  and  Rofs,  and  Cloyne. 
Undfer  the  archbifliop  of  Tuam  are  Elphin,  Cloyne,  and 
Killala  and  Achonry.  The  primacy  is  eflimated  at  8000I. 
a year,  Derry  at^  7000I.,  and  the  other  bifhoprics  from 
4000I.  to  2000I.  The  catholics  have  a hierarchy  nearly 
fimilar;  but  the  metropolitans  and  bifhops  are  coufidered 
by  the  protettants  as  merely  titular. 

The  ancient  ecclefiallical  eflablifhment  of  Scotland 
comprifed  two  archbifhoprics,  thofe  of  St.  Andrew’s  and 
Glafgow,  and  eleven  bifhoprics  (that  of  Edinburgh  having 
been  only  eftablifhed  by  Charles  L),  which,  in  the  order  of 
antiquity,  maybe  thus  enumerated;  Galloway  (St.  Andrew’s,) 
Dunkeld,  Moray;  five  founded  by  David  I.,  Brechin, 
Dumblane,  Aberdeen,  Rofs  (Glafgow);  that  of  Argyle, 
or  Lifmore,  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,  becaufe  the 
bifhops  of  Dunkeld  did  not  fpeak  the  Irifh  tongue;  the 
bifhops  of  Orkney  and  of  the  weflern  iflands  date  from  an 
earlier  period,  while  their  fees  were  not  fubjeft  to  the 
Scottifh  crown.  But  fince  the  revolution  in  1688,  the 
ecclefiallical  government  of  Scotland  is  of  the  Prefbyterian 
form  ; and  of  courfe  they  have  no  bifhoprics. 

Bifhoprics,  as  well  as  archbifhoprics,  may  become  void  by 
death,  deprivation,  and  refignation  ; but  a bifhop  mufl  refign 
to  his  metropolitan.  See  Archbishopric. 

BISI,  Bonaventura,  in  Biography , an  eminent  painter 
and  engraver,  and  a monk,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  became  a dil'ciple  ofLucio 
Maffari.  His  chief  excellence  confided  in  copying  in  mi- 
niature, the  pi&ures  of  Corregio,  Guido,  Titian,  and  other 
mailers,  which  he  finifhed  with  furprifing  beauty  and  ele^ 
gance.  Many  of  his  works,  which  are  highly  valued,  are 
in  the  duke’s  gallery  at  Modena.  He  alfo  amufed  himfelf  by 
etching  fome  few  plates  from  Parmegiano,  Guido,  &c.  One, 
probably  from  his  own  defign,  was  a “ Holy  family/1  with 
Elizabeth  and  St.John,  dated  1631.  He  died  in  1662;  but 
his  age  is  not  known.  Strutt  and  Pilkington. 

BISIGNANO,  in  Geography,  an  inconfiderable  town  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  citra,  feated  on  a hill 
near  the  river  Crati,  furrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
defended  by  a iirong  fortrefs.  It  gives  the  title  of  prince 
to  the  lafl  remaining  branch  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  San 
Vox..  IV. 
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Severmo,  and  is  abifhop’s  fee,  fuffragSnof  Roffano;  diflant 
1 6 miles  W.  S.  W.  from  RolTano,  and  about  18  miles  N. 
from  Cofenza.  N,  lat.  390  38'.  W.  long.  168'  22'. 

BISK,  or  Bisque,  in  Cookery,  a rich  fort  of  broth  Of 
foup,  made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mutton- 
gravy,  and  other  ingredients.  The  word  is  French,  formed, 
as  fome  think  from  bifcotta;  becaufe  the  lij'que,  confifling 
of  a diveriity  of  ingredients,  needs  feveral  repeated  codtions 
to  bring  it  to  perfe&ion.  There  is  alfo  a denn-bifque,  made 
at  a low  expence,  in  which  only  half  the  ingredients  are 
ufed;  and  a bifque  of  fifh,  made  of  carps,  minced  with  their 
roes  and  lob  Hers. 

BISKET,  Bisquet,  or  Biscuit,  ufually  denotes  a 
delicate  kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the  confedlioners,  of 
fine  flour,  eggs,  fugar,  and  rofe  or  orange  water;  or  of  flour, 
eggs,  and  fugar,  with  anife-feeds  and  citron-peel;  baked  in 
the  oven,  in  tin  or  paper  moulds.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  bis,  twice,  and  the  French  cult,  coil  us,  q.  d.  baked. 
We  find  divers  forts  of  fuch  hiikets,  as  feed-bifket,  frait- 
biiket,  long  bilket,  round-bifleet,  Naples  bilket,  fpungc- 
bifleet,  &c. 

Bisket,  fea,  is  a fort  of  bread  much  dried,  to  make  it 
keep  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  fea.  It  was  formerly  baked 
twice  or  oltener,  and  prepared  fix  months  before  the 
embarkation.  It  will  hold  good  a whole  year.  To  pre- 
ferve  fea  bilketsfrom  infedbs,  Dr.  Hales  advifes  to  make  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimftone  pais  through  the  calks  full  of 
bread.  Bilket  may  be  likewife  preferved  a long  time,  by 
keeping  it  in  calks  well  calked,  and  liued  with  tin. 

The  fhip-bilket  is  too  hard  for  fome  teeth ; and  in  tin's 
cafe,  it  may  be  foftened  by  toalling.  But  rulk  is  better ; fc  r 
being  made  of  good  fermented  bread,  fliced,  and  baked  a 
fecond  time,  the  pieces  imbibe  the  water  ealily,  foften  imme- 
diately, and  digefh  more  kindly,  and  are  therefore  more 
vvholefome  than  the  unfermented  bilket.  Rulk,  fays  Dr. 
Franklin,  is  the  true  original  bilket,  fo  prepared  to  keep 
for  fea,  being  twice  baked,  as  its  name  imports.  See  Frank- 
lin’s Maritime  Obfervations,  in  Amer.  Trank  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
The  ancients  had  their  bilket  prepared  after  the  like 
manner,  and  for  the  like  ufe  as  the  moderns.  The  Greeks 
called  it  <*jt ov  h q.  d.  “ bread  put  twice  to  the  fire." 
The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  <(  panis  nauticus,”  or 
“ capta.”  Pliny  denominates  it  “ vetus  aut  nauticus  panis 
tufus  atque  iterum  codlus.”  By  which  it  appears,  that 
after  the  firft  baking,  they  ground  or  pounded  it  down  again 
for  a fecond.  In  fome  middle-age  writers,  it  is  called 
“ paximas,”  paximus,”  and  “ panis  paximatus.” 

Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with  a kind  of  land- 
bilket  for  the  camp-fervice,  called,  “ buccellatum,”  fome- 
times,  “ expeditionalis  annona,”  which  was  baked  much, 
both  to  make  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and  lefs  liable  to  cor- 
rupt, the  eodlion  being  continued  till  the  bread  was  reduced 
one-fourth  of  its  former  weight. 

The  procefs  of  bilket  baking  fof  the  Britilh  navy  is  as 
follows : and  it  is  equally  fimple  and  ingenious.  The  meal* 
and  every  other  article,  being  fupplied  with  much  certainty 
arid  fimplicity,  large  lumps  of  dough,  confilting  merely  of 
dour  and  water,  are  mixed  up  together;  and  as  the  quantity 
is  fo  immenfe,  as  to  preclude  by  any  common  procefs  a 
polfibility  of  kneading  it,  a man  manages,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
rides  a machine  which  is  called  a horle.  This  machine  is  a 
long  roller,  apparently  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  feven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  It  has  a play  to  (x 
certain  extenfion,  by  means  of  a ftaple  in  the  wall,  to  which 
is  inferted  a kind  of  eye,  making  its  adlion  like  the  machine 
by  which  they  cut  chaff  for  horfes.  The  lump  of  dough 
being  placed  exaflly  in  the  centre  of  a railed  platform,  thp 
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man  fitsupon  the  end  of  the  machine,  and  literally  rides  up 
and  down  throughout  its  whole  circular  direction,  till  the 
dough  is  equally  indented  ; and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is 
fufficiently  kneaded ; at  which  times,  by  the  different  pofi- 
tions  of  the  lines,  large  or  fmall  circles  are  defcribed  accord- 
ing as  they  are  near  to  or  diftant  from  the  wall,  till  you  have 
fairly  the  idea  of  an  immenfe  pentagraph.  The  dough  in 
this  ftate  is  handed  over  to  a fecond  workman,  who  dices  it 
with  a prodigious  knife  ; and  it  is  then  in  a proper  {late  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  bakers  who  attend  the  oven.  Thefe  are 
‘five  in  number  ; and  their  different  departments  are  as  well 
calculated  for  expedition  and  correftneis,  as  the  making  of 
pins,  or  the  working  or  printing  of  types.  On  each  fide  of 
a large  table,  where  the  dough  is  laid,  Hands  a workman  ; 
at  a fmall  table  near  the  oven  Hands  another;  a fourth 
Hands  by  the  fide  of  the  oveii,  to  receive  the  bread  ; and  a 
fifth,  to  fupply  the  peel.  By  this  arrangement  the  oven  is  as 
regularly  filled,  and  the  whole  exercife  performed  in  as  ex- 
aft  time  as  a military  evolution.  The  man  on  the  further 
fide  of  the  large  table  moulds  the  dough,  having  previously 
formed  it  into  fmall  pieces,  till  it  has  the  appearance  of 
muffins,  although  rather  thinner,  and  which  he  does  two 
together,  with  each  hand;  and  as  fafi  as  he  accomplifhes 
this  talk,  he  delivers  his  work  over  to  the  man  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  table,  who  fiamps  them  with  a docker  on  both 

fides  with  a mark,  on  which  are  cut  the  broad  , the  let- 
ters PLY,  and  the  number  of  the  oven  in  which  the  bif- 
kets  are  to  be  baked.  As  he  rids  himfelf  of  this  work, 
he  throws  the  biikets  on  the  fmaller  table  next  the  oven, 
where  Hands  the  third  workman,  whofe  bufinefs  is  merely 
to  feparate  the  different  pieces  into  two,  and  place  them 
immediately  under  the  hand  of  him  who  fupplies  the  oven, 
whofe  work  of  throwing,  or  rather  chucking,  the  bread  upon 
the  peel,  muff  be  fo  exaft,  that  if  he  looked  round  for  a 
fingle  moment,  it  is  impofiible  he  ffiouid  perform  it  correftly. 
The  fifth  receives  the  bilket  on  the  peel,  and  arranges  it  in 
the  oven;  in  which  duty  he  is  fo  very  expert,  that  though 
the  different  pieces  are ' thrown  at  the  rate  of  feventy  in  a 
minute,  the  peel  is  always  difengaged  in  time  to  receive  them 
feparately.  As  the  oven  Hands  open  during  the  whole  time 
of  filling  it,  the  biikets  firff  thrown  in  would  be  firft  baked, 
were  there  not  fome  counteraftion  to  fuch  an  inconvenience. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  who  forms 
the  pieces  of  dough,  and  who,  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
proportionably  -diminilhes  their  fize,  till  the  lots  of  that 
time,  which  is  taken  up  during  the  filling  of  the  oven,  has 
no  more  effeft  to  the  difadvantage  of  one  of  the  biikets 
than  to  another. 

So  much  critical  exaftnefs  and  neat  aftivity  occur  in  the 
'exercife  of  this  labour,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  palm  of  excellence  is  due  to  the  moulder,  the  marker, 
the  fplitter,  the  c.hucker,  or  the  depefiter ; all  of  them,  like- 
the  wheels  of  a machine,  feeming  to  be  aftuated  by  the  fame 
principle.  The  bufinefs  is  to  depofit  in  the  oven  feventy 
biikets  in  a minute;  and  this  is  accomplilhed  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a clock;  the  clack  of  the  peel,  during  its  motion 
in  the  oven,  operating  like  the  pendulum. 

The  biikets  thus  baked  are  kept  in  repofitories,  which 
receive  warmth  from  being  placed  in  drying  lofts  over  the 
oven's,  till  they  are  fufficiently  dry  to  be  packed  into  bags, 
without  danger  of  getting  mouldy;  and  when  in  fuch  a 
they  are  then  packed  into  bags  of -a  hundred  weight 
each,  and  removed  into  Horehoufes  lor  immediate  ufe. 

The  number  of  bake-houfes,  belonging  to  the  Viftualling 
Office  at  Plymouth,  are  two;  each  of  which  contains 
four  ovens,  which  are  heated  twenty  times  a day ; and  in 


the  courfe  of  that  time  bake  a fufficient  quantity  of  bread 
for  16,000  men.  The  granaries  are  large,  and  well  con- 
Hrufted.;  when  the  wheat  is  ground,  the  flour  is  conveyed 
into  the  upper  ffories  of  the  bake-houfes,  whence  it  defeeuds 
through  a trunk  in  each  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
workmen. 

The  bake-houfe,  belonging  to  the  Viftualling  Office  at 
Deptford,  confilts  of  two  divifions,  and  has  twelve  ovens ; 
each  of  which  bakes  twenty  llioots  daily(Sundays  excepted'; 
the  quantity  of  flour  ufed  for  each  flioot  is  two  bulhels,  or  1 1 2 
pounds,  which  baked  produce  102  pounds  of  bilket.  Teii 
pounds  are  regularly  allowed  on  each  Ihoot  for  Ihrinkage,  See. 

The  allowance  of  bilket  in  the  navy  is  one  pound  for  each 
man  per  day,  fo  that  one  of  the  ovens  at  Deptford  furnilhes 
bread  daily  for  2040  men. 

BISLAN,in  Geography,  a town  of  Egypt  on  the  Nile,. 
3 miles  fouth  of  Damictta. 

BISLEY,  anciently  called  Bifelege,  is  a fmall  market 
town,  and  a very  extenfive  and  populous  parilh  of  Gloucef- 
terlhire,  in- England.  The  parilh  includes  an  area  of  6000 
acres,  the  furface  of  which  is  diverfined  with  Heep  hills  and 
narrow  valleys.  On  thefides  of  the  former  are  feme  in- 
clofed  arable  lands,  interfperfed  with  copies;  and  the  latter 
are  moffly  kept  for  meadow  paffurage.  Billey,  Chalford, 
and  fome  neighbouring  hamlets,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
perfons  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufaftures;  and  many: 
fulling  and  dreffing  mills  are  erefted  on  the  river  which  runs, 
through  this  parilh.  A fmall  weekly  market  is  held  here 
on  Thurfdays,  and  here  are  two  confiderable  fairs  yearly. 
The  church  is  a large  handfome  building,  and,  being  feated 
on  a high  hill,  is  confpicuous  for  many  miles.  Here  is  a. 
fmall  free  fchool,  and  an  endowment  for  clothing  fix  widows 
yearly.  The  canal,  which  unites  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
paffes  through  this  parifh ; and  near  the  verge  of  it,  at 
Sapperton,  enters  a fubterraneous  tunnel,  which  is  cut  through 
the  earth  to  an  extent  of  two  miles  and  five  furlongs.  This 
tunnel  is  lined  with  mafonry,  and  arched  over  at  top,  with 
an  inverted  arch  at  the  bottom,  except  at  thofe  places  where 
the  folid  rock  rendered  it  unnecellary.  The  expence  of 
cuttiug  it  was  about  eight  guineas  per  cubic  yard;  but^  the 
plan  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  two  great  Britilh  rivers 
induced  the  proprietors  to  encounter  extraordinary  expence 
and  trouble.  The  conneftion  of  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Severn,  by  means  of  this  canal,  and  alfo  with  the  internal 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Oxford  and  Coventry  canals, 
w’hich  lead  to  Birmingham,  and  alfo  to  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  York,  Chefler,  and  even  to  Weffmoreland,  forms 
a line  of  communication  with  the  capital  of  the  greateff 
importance,  and  which  has  proved  of  great  utility  to  the 
manufafturing  towns  through  which  it  paffes.  On  the  29th 
of  April  1789,  the  afting  engineer,  Mr.  Clowes,  palled 
through  the  tunnel  for  the  firff  time,  in  a veffel  of  30  tons 
burthen;  and  the  junftion  was  completed,  and  a veffel  palfed 
from  the  Severn  into  the  Thames,  for  the  firff  time,  on  the 
19th  of  November  in  the  fame  year,  in  the  prefence  of  a 
large  concourfe  of  people,  who  came  to  witnefs  and  rejoice 
at  the  fight.  In  1788,  their  majeffies  went  from  Cheltenham, 
on  purpofe  to  view  this  tunnel,  which  excited  their  fuiprife 
and  admiration,  more  particularly  when  they  learnt  it  had 
been  condufted  and  completed  by  a private  gentleman.  The 
canal  is  30  miles  and  7 chains  in  length;  , in  which  courfe 
the  water- is  raifed  241  feet  3 inches,  and  made  to  fall  130 
feet  6 inches.  In  the  parilh  are  922  houfes,  and  4227  in- 
habitants. -Rudge’s  Hiftory  of  the  County  of  Gloucefter. 
Phillips’  Hiftory  of  Inland  Navigation. 

BISLINGUA,  double-tongue,  in  Botany,  a named  ufed 
by  many  authors  for  the  narrow.leaved  rufous,  or  butcher's 
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$rorm ; called  by  many  others  the  Alexandrian  bay,  or 
taunts  Alexandrite. 

BISMARCK,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Mark  of  Braiidenburgh  ; 
12  miles  weft  of  Stendal. 

BISMEO,  or  Bixmea,  a town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  25  miles  weft  from  Algiers. 

BISMILLAH,  in  the  Mahometan  Cvftonrs , a folemn 
form,  viz.  in  the  name  of  the  mojl  merciful  God,  conftantly 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  their  books  and  writings  in 
general  as  a peculiar  mark  or  diftinguifhing  chaiafteriftic  of 
their  religion  ; it  being  counted  an  impiety  to  omit  it. 

'The  Jews,  for  tire  fame  purpoie,  make  ufe  of  the  form, 
u in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  or  “ in  the  name  of  the  great 
God.”  Sale. 

Bismillah  is  alfo  nfed  among  the  Arabs,  as  a word  of 
invitation  to  eat.  An  Arab  prince  will  frequently  lit  down 
to"  eat  in  the  ftreet  before  his  own  door,  and  call  all  that 
pafs,  even  beggars,  by  this  word,  who  do  not  fail  to  come 
and  lit  down  to  eat  with  him ; for  ti  e Arabs  are  great 
levellers,  and  fet  every  body  on  a footing-  with  themfelves., 
Pocock’s  Egypt,  &c.  p.  483. 

BISMUTH,  Bfmutum , Wallerius ; Wifnnith,  or  Bifnuth, 
Germ;  Bifnuth,  Fr. ; Plumbum  cinereum,  Aniimonium  feml- 
ttinum,  tin-glafs,  of  the  older  chemifts. 

Bifmuth  is  a brittle  metal,  of  a reddilh  white  colour,  and 
foliated  frafture,  is  fuiible  at  nearly  the  fame  temperature 
with  lead,  foluble  with  eafe  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitable 
from  it  in  the  form  of  a white  oxyd  by  the  addition  of  pure 
water. 

§ I.  Ores  of  Bifnuth . 

So.  I.  Native  Bifmuth.  Gediegen  Wifmuth. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  filver-wliite,  with  a flight 
tinge  of  red,  frequently  exhibiting  an  iridefeent  appearance 
on  its  furface.  It  occurs  very  rarely  in  mafs,  being  generally 
difleminated,  or  invefting;  it  is  alio  met  with  feather- fliaped, 
or  reticular,'  or  in  lamellae  of  a reftangular  or  triangular 
fhape,  either  folitary,  or  heaped  upon  each  other.  It  ex- 
hibits a metallic  luftre  of  coniiderable  brilliancy.  Its  frac- 
ture is  perfectly  foliated,  or  broad  ftriated.  It  is  femi- 
duftile,  and  breaks  with  fome  difficulty  into  irregular, 
fomewhat  blunt-edged  fragments.  Sp.  grav.  according  to 
Kirwan  =9.57. 

Native  Bifmuth  is  fufible  at  a very  moderate  temperature, 
often  by  the  heat  of  a common  candle;  when  expofed  to 
the  adt ion  of  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  volatilizes  in  the 
! form  of  a white  vapour,  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
an  arfenical  fmell.  It  diffolves  very  eafilv,  and  with  effervef- 
cence,  in  cold  nitric  acid  ; and  is  precipitable  in  the  form  of 
jj  a white  powder,  on  the  addition  of  pure  water. 

The  only  two  fubftances,  with  which  native  bifmuth  is 
liable  to  be  confounded,  are  the  fulphuret  of  bifmuth  and 
dendritieal  filver ; the  former  of  tliefe,  however,  is  not  fo- 
luble with  effervefcence  in  cold  nitric  acid ; aud  the  latter 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  colour  and  duftility. 

Bifmuth  is  one  of  the  moft  partially  diftufed  metals 
Fitherto  known  ; and  it  is  chiefly  found  native,  accompanied 
with  kupfernickel,  white  and  grey  cobalt,  black  blende, 
native  filver,  and  rarely  galena.  Its  gangue  is  quartz, 
calcareous  fpar,  or  barofelenite  ; and  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains. 

It  is  found  at  Joachimfthal,  in  Bohemia ; at  Freyberg, 
j Annaberg,  & c.  in  Saxony;  in  Sweden,  Tranfylvania,  and 
Britany. 

Sp.  2.  Sulphuretted  Bifmuth.  Wifmuth  glanz,  Emmerling. 
Bifmuth  fulphur  e , Hauy. 

The  colour  of  this  fubftance  is  between  lead-grey  and  tin- 


tvhitfi;  but  on  the  furface  it  is  ufually  yellowifh  or  irr-  ' 
defeent.  It  is  found  either  lamellar  and  in  mafs,  or  difle- 
minated, or  in  fnrall  acicular  cry-ftals.  Its  primitive  figure-, 
according  to  Hauy,  is  that  of  a quadrangular  prifm.  Its 
internal  luftre  is  metallic  and  very  brilliant ; its  fracture  is 
broad  or  narrow  ftriated,  or  foliated  like  galena.  Sp.  gr. 
according  to  Kirwan,=  6.131 . It  Rains  the  fingers  in  a 
flight  degree;  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a gliltering 
black. 

When  expofed  to  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  eafily,  giving 
out  a fulphureous  odour  and  a blue  flame,  and  is  almoft  en- 
tirely volatilized  before  it  can  be  brought  to  the  metallic 
{late.  There  has  been  no  very  accurate  analyfis  made  of 
this  ore  ; but  from  the  experiments  of  Sage  and  La  Pey- 
roufe  it  appears  to  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  bifmuth, 
36  of  fulphur,  and  a little  iron.  There  is  fome  external 
refemblance  between  the  lamellar  variety  of  this  mineral 
and  galena  ;.  but  the  fuperior  fu Ability  of  the  former  is  an 
eafy  and  infallible  charafteriftic. 

Suiphuret  of  bifmuth  is  very  rare  5 and,  where  it  occurs, 
is  always  accompanying  native  bifmuth.-  It  is  found  at 
Joachimfthal,  in  Bohemia  ; Altenberg  aud  Johann-Georgen- 
fiadt,  in  Saxony  ; and  at  Baitnas,  near  Riddarhytta,  in 
Sweden. 

Sp.  3.  Oxyd  of  Bifmuth,  Bifmuth  ochre,  Kirw.  Wifmuth - 
ocher,  Emmerling.  Bifmuth  oxyde,  Flany. 

This  mineral  is  of  a greenifh  yellow  colour,  palling  into 
afh-grey,  or  ftraw-colour.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  mafs, 
but  more  commonly  difleminated  or  invefting.  It  is  opaque, 
arid  poffeffes  a flight  degree  of  internal  luftre.  Its  fra  ft  tiro 
is  fine-grained,  uneven,  or  earthy.  Sp.  grav,  coniiderable, 
but  has  not  yet  been  accurately  afeertained.  It  is  either 
friable,  or  of  the  confiftence  of  chalk,  but  occafionally 
gives  fire  with  fteel,  on  account  of  the  particles  of  quartz 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

When  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
it  is  very  eafily  reducible  to  the  metallic  ftate.  It  is  foluble 
in  nitric  acid  without  effervefcence,  and  precipitable  for  the 
moft  part  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Oxyd  of  bifmuth  is  an  extremely  rare  mineral.  It  has 
hitherto  only  been  found  at  Schnecberg,  in  Saxony, 
accompanying  native  bifmuth  ; in  the  Black  Foreft  mines, 
in  Swabia ; and  at  Joachimfthal,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  the  green  earthy  iron  ore  ; but  may  be  at 
once  diftinguifned  by  its  cafy  reduftion  before  the  blowpipe. 
Emmerling,  vol.  ii.  p.  434,  &c.  Wiedenmann,  p.  887. 
Brochant,  v.  2.  p.  434.  Hauy,  v.  4.  p.  184.  Kirwau, 
vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

§ 2.  AJfay  and  Analyfis  of  Bifmuth  Ores. 

Sulphur  and  iron  are  the  only  fubftances  that  have  been' 
as  yet  detefted  in  combination  with  this  metal,  as  far  as  can  * 
be  inferred  from  very  imperfeft  anal)  fes  of  the  preceding 
ores.  But  Klaproth,  in  his  examination  of  the  bifmuthic 
filver  ore  from  Shapbach  (Analyt.  Eff.  vol.  i,  p.556.), 
found  it  to  be  a combination  of  lead,  filver  iron,  copper, 
and  fulphur,  with  bifmuth;  and  from  the  experiments  of 
this  able  chemift  is  deduced  the  following  general  method  of 
analyfing  the  ores  of  bifmuth. 

Having  reduced  the  ore  to  a tolerably  fine  powder,  pour 
upon  it,  in  a capacious  fiafk,  five  times  its  weight  of  nitric 
acid  previoufiy  diluted  with  one  third  of  water.  The  acid 
will  begin  to  aft  immediately,  without  the  affiftance  of 
heat ; nitrous  gas  wnllbe  difengaged  in  great  quantity  ; and 
the  folution  will  affume  a greenifh  yellow  colour.  When 
the  acid  has  taken  up  as  much  as  it  can,  or  nearly  fo,  pour  it 
off,  and  digeft  the  undiffolved  refidue  in  a moderate  heat, 
with  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  renewing  the 
3 R 2 ntenftruum 
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mcnftruum  from  time  to  time,  till  all  the  foluble  parts  of 
the  ore  are  taken  up.  Add  together  the  folutions,  and 
Teduce  them  by  gentle  evaporation  to  about  half  their  bulk 
(if  any  cryftals  are  depofited,  add  a little  pure  warm  water 
juft  fufficient  to  take  them  up  again) ; then  pour  the  whole 
into  a large  quantity  of  rain  water,  at  leaft  twenty  times 
the  bulk  of  the  folution.  The  liquor  will  immediately 
aflame  a milky  appearance,  and,  by  (landing  a fhort  time, 
will  depofit  a white  heavy  precipitate  (a),  which  when  care- 
fully lixiviated,  is  pure  oxyd  of  bifmuth.  Add  all  the  liquors 
together,  and  concentrate  them  by  evaporation  to  one  half 
of  their  bulk;  then  drop  in  a ftrong  folution  of  muriated 
ammonia,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  takes  place ; decant  the 
fupernatant  fluid  as  accurately  as  pofiible,  and,  without 
wafhing  the  precipitate,  digeil  it  for  fome  time  with  mode- 
rately ftrong  nitric  acid ; the  undiffolved  part  of  the  pre- 
cipitate being  feparated,  wafhed,  and  dried,  is  pure  muriat  of 
fiver  (l ).  The  nitrous  folution  is  now  to  be  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  a precipitate  of  oxyd  of 
bifmuth  (c)  will  be  thrown  down.  The  diluted  nitrous 
folution  being  mixed  with  the  other  liquor,  the  whole  mull 
be  evaporated,  till  a confiderable  number  of  cryftals  are  de- 
pofited ; at  this  time,  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid  will  oc- 
cafion  a white  depofit  of fulphat  of  lead  (d).  The  remainder 
of  the  folution  is  now  to  be  fupeifaturated  with  cauftic 
liquid  ammonia,  by  which  the  iron  will  be  depofited  in  the 
ftate  of  brown  oxyd,  f e),  and  the  copper  will  form  with  the 
ammonia  a blue  folution  ; this  being  faturated  flightly  to 
excefs  with  fulphuric  acid,  will  depofit  the  copper  (f ) upon 
Si  piece  of  clean  iron.  The  refidue  of  the  ore  that  was  un- 
diifolved  by  nitric  acid*  being  weighed,  and  expofed  to  a 
low  red  heat,  will  give  out  its  fulphur  (g),  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  eftimated  with  confiderable  accuracy  by  the 
Jofs  of  weight.  It  is  now  finally  to  be  digefted  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  muriatic  acid,  by  which  fome 
oxyd  of  lead  will  be  taken  up  ; and  this,  by  evaporation 
and  the  addition  of  fulphuric  acid,  may  be  procured  in  the 
Hate  offulphated  lead  (h).  The  refidue  being  wafhed  and 
dried  is  the  ftony  gangue  of  the  ore  (i ). 

Hence  the  ore  will  be  decompofed  into 

Oxyd  of  bifmuth  (a)  and  (c)} 

Mnriated  filver  (b), 

Sulphated  lead  (dj  and  ( h ), 

Oxyd  of  iron  ( e ), 

Metallic  copper  Cf ), 

Sulphur  (g). 

Stony  matrix  (l J. 

§ 3.  Reduction  of  Bifmuth  Ores. 

The  fepavation  of  this  metal  from  the  fubftances  with 
which  it  is  found  united  in  the  mine,  and  the  reduction 
of  it  to  a marketable  ftate,  is  perhaps  the  eafieft  of  all  the 
metallurgical  procefles,  on  account  of  the  ready  fufibility  of 
bifmuth,  and  its  being  found  for  the  mod  part  in  the  metallic 
ftate.  The  following  were  the  methods  pra&ifed  in  the 
time  of  Agricola  (De  Re  Metallica,  p.  349.)  A round  pit, 
two  or  three  feet  wide,  was  lined  with  well  rammed  clay 
and  charcoal,  and  covered  with  billet  wood,  upon  which 
were  laid  alternate  ftrata  of  ore  and  wood.  When  the 
pile  was  thus  built  to  a fufficient  height,  fire  was  applied  to 
the  top,  and  the  bifmuth,  as  the  heat  penetrated  through 
the  mafs,  became  melted,  and  trickled  down  into  the  hole 
beneath,  where  it  collected  in  an  irregular  mafs  ; being  then 
withdrawn,  and  broken  into  pieces,  it  was  remelted  in  iron 
or  earthen  pots,  feparated  from  the  impurities  that  floated 
on  its,  furface,  and  finally  call  into  flat  cakes,  or  loaves,  for 
fale.  Another  method  was  to  divide  a large  pine  tree  lon- 
gitudinally, and  cut  out  the  central  part  of  the  wood,  thus 
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forming  it  into  H gutter;  this  being  placed  fomewhat  In- 
clined, the  ore  was  laid  in  the  upper  end,  on  a bed  of  chips 
and  frnall  wood,  fufficient,  when  fet  on  fire,  to  liquify  the 
bifmuth,  which  flowing  down,  was  collected  in  a hole  or 
veffel  placed  at  the  end  of  the  trough. 

The  fcarcity  of  wood,  has,  however,  put  an  end  to  thefe 
rude  and  extravagant  methods;  and  the  ores  of  bifmuth  ard 
now  reduced  in  a common  reverberatory  furnace,  the  bed  of 
which  is  lined,  with  charcoal,  whence  the  melted  metal  is 
removed  in  iron  ladles,  and  cad  into  maffes  weighing  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds,  in  which  ftate  it  is  brought  to  market. 

$ 4.  External  Characters  and  Rhyjical  Properties. 

■ Bifmuth  is  a white  metal  with  a reddifh  yellow  tinge  ; is 
confiderably  hard,  but  brittle,  exhibiting  a broad  foliated 
frafture;  lias  a bright,  almoft  fpecular  metallic  luftre ; and 
is  fomewhat  fonorous,  when  flruck.  Though  brittle,  it  may 
be  compreffed  very  confiderably  by  judicious  hammering, 
and  therefore  varies  greatly  in  its  fpecific  gravity.  Ac- 
cording to  Mufchenbroeck,  its  fp.  gr.  when  freffi  melted, 
is  = 8.716  ; but  when  laminated,  is  = 9.638.  Bergman 
fixes  its  gravity  at  9.67  ; and  other  authors  make  it  as  high 
as  9.8,  or  even  10.  The  laminae,  of  which  this  metal  is 
compofed,  have  but  little  adhefion  to  each  other;  hence 
the  primitive  form  of  its  cryftals,  which  is  that  of  a regular 
oftahedron,  may  very  eafily  be  afeertained  by  diffedlion,  It 
is  fufible  at  460°  Fahr.,  and  may  be  poured  into  a paper 
cone  without  burning  it.  If,  after  it  has  begun  to  folidify, 
the  fluid  part  is  poured  off,  a groupe  of  cryftals  is  obtained 
in  tubes,  or  reftangular  volutes.  When  expofed  in  clofe 
veffels  to  a violent  heat,  it  fublimes  and  attaches  itfelf  to 
the  cooler  part  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
plates. 

§ 5.  Oxyds  of  Bifmuth. 

The  combined  adtion  of  air  and  moifture  upon  bifmuth, 
at  the  ufual  temperature,  is  very  flight ; it  becomes  covered 
with  a reddiffi  grey  fuperficial  tarnifh,  and  afterwards  appears 
to  undergo  no  further  change.  At  a melting  heat,  it 
Ihortly  becomes  covered  with  an  iridefeent  film,  and  by 
expofing  frefli  fubftances  to  the  air,  is  wholly  converted  into 
a yellowiffi  brown  oxyd,  weighing  about  TlT  more  than  tlie 
original  metal.  This  oxyd  melts  into  a yellow  glafs  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  and  foon  penetrates  through  the  moil 
compadl  earthen  crucibles,  though  not  quite  fo  eafily  as 
glafs  of  lead  does.  When  bifmuth  is  expofed  to  a ftrong 
heat,  with  free  accefs  of  air,  it  burns  with  a faint  blue 
flame,  and  throws  up  at  the  fame  time  a copious  white 
oxyd,  which  was  formerly  called  flowers  of  bifmuth  ; to- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefs  the  oxyd  acquires  fomewhat 
of  a yellowifh  tinge,  probably  on  account  of  a frnall  portion 
of  fulphur,  or  other  impurities.  The  glafs,  or  vitreous 
oxyd  of  bifmuth,  is  a very  adlive  flux  for  earths  and  the 
more  difficultly  fufible  oxyds;  on  account,  however,  of  the 
fuperior  cheapnefs  and  efficacy  of  lead,  it  is  feldom  ufed  for 
this  purpofe. 

§ 6.  Aflion  of  Acids  on  Bifmuth. 

I.  Concentrated  fulphuric  acid  lias  no  adlion  on  bifmuth, 
except  when  boiling  hot;  in  this  ftate,  it  is  rapidly  decom- 
pofed, giving  out  fulphureous  acid  gas,  and  reducing  the 
metal  to  a white  pulverulent  oxyd;  by  a low.  red  heat  the 
decampofition  is  fo  complete,  that  a quantity  of  adlual 
fulphur  is  volatilized.  The  white  mafs  being  wafhed  with 
a little  warm  water,  parts  with  nearly,  the  whole  of  it3 
acid,  holding  a fmall  portion  of  bifmuth  in  folution  : this 
fluid  by  careful  evaporation,  depofits  minute  foft  cryftalline 
needles  of  fulphat  of  bifmuth,  from  which,  by  the  mere 
affufion  of  water,  the  metal  may  be  feparated  in  the  form  of 
white  oxyd,.  The  fulphated  oxyd,  produced  in  the  firft 
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part  of  the  procefs,  is  remarkably  more  difficult  of  reduction 
than  any  of  the  pure  oxyds  of  § 5. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  is  incapable  of  attacking  metallic 
bifmuth,  but  readily  combines  with  its  oxyd,  forming  a 
white  infoluble  fulphite  of  a fulphureous  flavour,  reducible 
into  metallic  globules  before  the  blowpipe,  decompofable 
with  effervefcence  by  fulphuric  acid,  and  when  diftilled, 
giving  out  its  acid,  a mafs  of  pure  white  oxyd  remaining 
behind. 

3.  Nitric  acid  adts  upon  bifmuth  in  a remarkably  violent 
manner.  If  the  metal  is  in  powder,  and  the  acid  fomewhat 
concentrated,  at  the  inftant  of  their  mixture,  even  without 
the  afiiftance  of  heat,  a rapid  decompofition  of  the  acid 
takes  place,  accompanied  with  the  production  of  nitrous 
gas,  azot,  and  fometimes  of  ammonia;  and  the  bifmuth  is 
converted  into  a white  oxyd.  II  the  acid  is  previoufly  di- 
luted with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  the  bifmuth  is 
added  gradually  in  fmall  pieces,  the  decompofition  goes  on 
more  quietly,  the  metal  is  diffolved  in  proportion  as  it 
oxy dates,  and  the  acid  may  be  made  to  take  up  nearly  half 
its  weight  of  bifmuth.  By  cautioufly  adding  to  this  folution 
an  equal  bulk  of  diftilled  water  (each  portion  being  well 
mixed  with  the  whole  mafs  by  ftirring,  before  the  addition 
of  a fucceeding  portion),  a black  pulverulent  precipitate 
takes  place,  which  has  not  yet  been  analyfed,  but  has  been 
taken  for  fulphur  or  charcoal.  If  the  acid  made  ufe  of  is 
ftill  more  dilute,  confiding,  for  example,  of  four  parts  of 
water,  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  the  black  matter  is  not  dif- 
folved. Nitrat  of  bifmuth,  when  thus  purified,  is  clear  and 
colourlefs,  and  by  gentle  evaporation  cryftallizes  in  the  form 
of  flattened  rhomboids,  or  compreffed  tetrahedral  prifms 
terminated  by  three  fided  pyramids.  This  fait,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a dry  air,  is  confiderably  efflorefcent;  but  in  a 
humid  air,  becomes  covered  with  a white,  fomewhat  rnoift 
coating  of  oxyd.  When  thrown  on  hot  coals,  it  detonates 
feebly,  giving  out  faint  red  lparks,  and  leaves  behind  a 
greemfli  yellow  oxyd  of  difficult  reduction.  If  a cryftal  of 
nitrated  bifmuth  is  thrown  into  fome  pure  water,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  covered  with  a white  opaque  oxyd;  but  the 
decompofition  of  this  fait  is  rftore  ftriking,  if  a folution  of  it 
is  made  ufe  of.  For  this  purpofe,  let  a jar  be  nearly  filled 
with  clear  rain  water,  and  drop  into  it  nitrat  of  bifmuth  as 
long  as  any  precipitation  takes  place,  then  mix  the  whole 
by  agitation,  and  let  it  ftand  for  an  hour  to  fettle.  The 
bottom  of  the  vcffel  will  now  be  covered  with  a fine  heavy 
powder  of  a dazzling  white,  which,  when  repeatedly  wafhed 
and  dried,  is  pure  oxyd  of  bifmuth,  formerly  called  magiflery 
of  bifmuth , and  well  known  as  a cofmetic  under  the  name 
of  blanc  de  fard.  This  preparation,  if  made  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  well  wafhed,  is  of  a dead  white ; but  if  a 
little  muriatic  acid  is  mixed  with  the  nitric,  and  the  preci- 
pitate is  wafhed  with  a fmall  portion  of  cold  water,  it  will  be 
in  the  form  of  minute  glittering  fcales  with  a beautiful 
pearly  luftre,  and  is  then  called  by  the  French  blanc  de perles. 
In  both  dates  it  is  extenfively  employed,  particularly  by  the 
French  ladies  for  whitening  the  Ikin,  but  is  lubjedt  to  turn 
grey,  brown,  and  even  black,  by  any  hydrogenous  and  ful- 
phureous vapours.  This  oxyd  of  bifmuth  does  not  appear 
to  retain  any  nitric  acid  ; and  its  component  parts  are  fixed 
by  Bergman  at  77  of  metal,  and  23  of  oxygen  ; but,  by  the 
more  accurate  experiments  of  Klaproth,  its  contents  are  as- 
certained to  be8i.of  metal  to  19  of  oxygen.  Nitrated  bif- 
muth is_not,  however,,  totally  decompofable  by  water;  for 
the  clear  fluid,  that  is  fepaTated  by  filtration  from  the  oxyd, 
may  ftill  be  made  to  yield  a precipitate  by  a.  carbonated 
alkali',  muriatic  acid,  or  mUriated  ammonia. . Klaproth 
found  (Analyt.  Eff.  .vob  J.  p.  557)1  that  ICO  grains  of  bif- 


muth, diflolved  in  nitric  acid,  yielded  with  water  88  grains 
of  oxyd,  and  35  more  were  obtained  from  the  diluted  folu- 
tion, by  the  aftion  of  muriatic  acid  added  in  drops  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  enfued.  This  oxyd  is  very  eafily  reduced 
by  fufion  in  a covered  crucible,  with  a little  nitre  and 
tartar.- 

4.  Bifmuth  in  the  metallic  ftate  is  adted  upon  with  diffi- 
culty by  muriatic  acid,  even  when  it  is  concentrated  and 
affifted  by  heat.  During  the  digeftion,  a fmall  quantity  of 
fetid  hydrogen  gas  is  given  out;  and,  by  flow  evaporation, 
fmall  deliquefcent  needle-fhaped  cryftals  are  depofited  of 
muriat  of  bifmuth.  This  fait,  however,  may  be  obtained 
in  much  greater  quantity,  and  more  eafily,  by  fubftituting 
the  oxyd  of  bifmuth  for  the  pure  metal.  If  the  faline 
mafs,  which  remains  behind  after  evaporation  to  drynefs,  is 
diftilled  in  a glafs  retort,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  comes  over 
at  a moderate  heat,  and  concretes  into  a foft  white  mafs, 
called  formerly  butter  of  bifmuth.  Butter  of  bifmuth,  like 
blitter  of  antimony,  is  intenfely  cauftic  to  the  tafte,  deiiqui- 
ates  in  a moift  air,  and  when  dropped  into  water,,  is  decotn-' 
pofed,  a fine  white  oxyd  being  precipitated. 

5.  Liquid  oxy-muriatic  acid  adts  upon  metallic  bifmuth' 
with  confiderably  more  energy  than  muriatic  acid  does 
the  metal  is  oxydated  without  the  difengagement  of  hydro-' 
gen,  and  the  refult  is  muriat  of  bifmuth.  It  is  probable, 
that  by  fubftituting  the  oxyd  of  bifmuth  for  the  pure  metal, 
oxymuriat  of  bifmuth  might  be  produced : this,  however,  is 
not  as  yet  confirmed  by  experiment.  If  bifmuth,  previoufly 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  poured  into  oxymuriatic  acid 
gas,  the  metal  is  inftantly  ignited  and  oxydated,  and  falls  in 
a ihowerof  fire  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 

6.  Tindture  of  galls,  or  gallic  acid,  precipitates  bifmuth 
of  a greenifh  colour  from  its  folution,  as  pruffiated  potafli 
does  of  a yellowifh  colour. 

7.  There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  known  concerning  - lllS 
other  bifmuthic  ialts.  They  are  formed  by  digefting  the  yel- 
low oxyd  in  the  various  acids  that  have  not  been  already  men-~ 
tioned,  and  are  for  the  moil  part  but  little  foluble  in  water. 
The  proportions  of  their  ingredients  have  not  been  afcev- 
tained  with  any  accuracy,  nor  are  they  applied  to  any  ufe. 

§ 7.  Action  of  thtr  Alkalies  and  Earths  on  Bifmuth. 

The  fixed  alkalies  have  no  effiedf  on  metallic  bifmuth,  but 
unite  both  in  the  humid  and  dry  way  with  its  oxyd.  Am- 
monia is  faid  to  acquire  a greenifh  yellow  colour  by  digeftion 
with  the  metal  when  pulverized,  and  certainly  diftolves  its 
oxyd  in  confiderable  proportion.  The  adtion  of  the  earths 
upon  bifmuth  is  unknown,  except  that  filex  and  oxyd  of 
bifmuth  combine  by  fufion  into  a clear  greenifh  yellow  glafs. 

§ 8.  Action  of  the  Neutral  Salts  on  Bifmuth. 

None  of  the  neutral  falls  in  folution  appear  to  exert  any 
affinity  on  bifmuth  or  its  oxyds;  but,  in  a dry. heat,  many 
of  them  are  decompofed  by  it.  • 

Nitre,  being  mixed  with  pulverized  bifmuth,  and  projedled 
into  a red  hot  crucible,  is  decompofed  with  a flight  deto- 
nation ; the  bifmuth  becomes  oxydated,  and  then  unites  iii 
part  with  the  alkaline  bale  of  the  nitre.  - 

Muriat  of  foda,  according  to  Pott,  is  in  fome  degree  de- 
compofable by  metallic  bifmuth.  • This  fadt , however,  is  not 
Confirmed  by  iater  chemifts ; and  it  is  probable,' that  the  fait* 
which  Pott  made  ufe  of,  was  not  free  from  muriated  mag- 
nefia,  and  that  the  bifmuth  was  partly  oxydated. 

Muriated  ammonia  is  totally  decompofable  by  oxyd  of 
bifmuth. , Oh  the  fifft.  impreffion  Jof  the  fire,  very  pure  am- 
mohiacal  gas  is  difengaged;  and  by  a loV  .red  neat, -the 
muriated  bifmuth  fifes  in  the  form  of  a thick  white  vapour, 
which  concretes,  in  the  receiver  and  neck  of  the  retort,  inttf 
butter  of  bifmuth'-,  if  the  oxyd  of  bifmuth  is  id-very  fmall 
v proportion 
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•proportion  to  the  rouriat  of  ammonia,  the  greater  part  of 
this  fait  rifes  entire,  but  mixed  with  a little  muriat  of 
bifmuth,  forming  the  hfmuthic flowers  of fal-ammoniac  of  the 
old  chemifts.  When  thefe  flowers  are  thrown  into  water, 
the  bifmuth  is  depofited  in  the  form  of  a white  oxvd. 

Oxymuriat  of  potafh  mingled  with  powdered  bifmuth, 
and  projected  into  a hot  crucible,  is  decompofed  with  great 
violence,  and  the  metal  is  completely  oxydated.  A mixture 
of  three  parts  of  this  fait,  and  one  of  bifmuth,  produces  a 
fiafh  and  a loud  detonation,  if  laid  on  au  anvil  and  ftruck 
fmar'tly  with  a hammer. 

§ 9*  Bifmuth  with  comhuftil/le  Bodies. 

If  one  part  of  fulphur,  and  four  of  bifmuth,  are  triturated 
together,  and  afterwards  expofed  to  a full  red  heat  in  a co- 
vered crucible,  a brilliant  ftriated  metallic  mafs  of  fulphuret 
of  bifmuth  is  obtained,  fimilar  in  its  properties  to  the  native 
fulphuret,  mentioned  in  $ i.  It  may  be  made  to  cvyftallize, 
by  allowing  it  to  cool  very  gradually,  and  pouring  off  the 
fluid  part  as  foon  as  the  furface  is  eroded  over.  The  cavity 
thus  formed  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with,  long  tetrahedral 
prifms  crofling  each  other,  and  occafionally  of  a deep  iri- 
dqicent  blue  and  red  colour,  forming  groupes  of  exquifite 
beauty.  The  fulphuret  of  bifmuth  is  much  lefs  fufible  than 
the  pure  metal ; it  parts  with  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fulphur 
by  long  roafling,  and  is  decornpofable  by  nitric  acid,  which 
diffolves  the  bifmuth  without  touching  the  fulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  the  white  oxyd  of  bif- 
muth into  a black  mafs,  of  which  neither  the  properties  nor 
proportions  have  been  afcertained. 

Phoiphorus  has  very  little  affinity  for  this  metal.  Pelle- 
tier trie.!  in  vain  by  feveral  methods  to  prepare  phofphuret  of 
bifmuth.  In  fome  of  his  experiments,  the  metallic  globule, 
’■when  red  hot,  gave  out  a faint  lambent  flame,  but  exhibited 
no  other  proof  of  combination  with  phofphorus.  Fat  oils, 
by  the.  aftiftance  of  heat,  diiTolve  the  oxyd  of  bifmuth,  and 
form  with  it  a thick  tenacious  pla-ifter. 

p io.  Alloys  of  Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  appears  to  increafe  remarkably  the  fufibility  of 
all  the  metallic  compounds  into. which  it  enters;  but  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  accurate  expe- 
riments on  this  interefting  branch  of  inquiry. 

1.  Bifmuth  and  Gold.  See  Gold. 

2.  Bifmuth  and  Silver,  See  Silver. 

3.  Bifmuth  and  Iron.  See  Iron. 

4.  Bifmuth  and  Copper.  See  Copper. 

5.  Bifmuth  and  lead.  Equal  parts  of  thefe  two  metals 
unite  eaiily  by  Ample  fufion,  forming  an  alloy  of  a brilliant 
white  colour,  cor.fiderably  harder  than  lead,  and,  though 
not  duftile,  more  malleable  than  pure  bifmuth.  By  dimi- 
nifhing  the  proportion  of  bifmuth,  the  malleability  of  the 
mafs  is  increaied,  without  fenfibly  impairing- its  fufibility, 
hardnefs,  and  luftre. 

6.  Bifmuth  and  tin.  A frnall  quantity  of  bifmuth  in- 
creafes  the  hardnefs  and  brilliancy  of  tin,  without  rendering 
it  lefs  dndtile-;  hence  the  belt  foils  for  glafs  mirrors  are 
made  of  this  alloy,  as  slfo  are  fome  kinds  ox  pewter. 

Bifmuth  with  lead  and  tin.  Fufible  metal.  Plumlers’  fol- 
der. The  fufibility  of  the  alloys  of  bifmuth  is  in  no  inftarice  fo 
remarkable  as  in  that  difeoveved  by  Newton,  andthence  com- 
monly called  Newton’s  fufible  metal.  It  is  made  by  melting 
together  eight  parts  of  bifmuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of 
tin.  The  mafs  is  very  brittle,  and  when  broken  exhibits 
-a  porcellanous  appearance,  with  little  or  r.p  luftre  ; it  is  fo 
Fufible  as  to  become  liqqid  when  Held  on  a piece  of  ftiff 
paper  over  a candle,  without  fcorching  the  paper ; and  be- 
comes as  fluid  as  quickfilver  in  boiling  water.  If  the  bif- 


rmith  is.  reduced  to  one  part,  the  proportions  of  lead  and 
tin  remaining  the  fame,  the  alloy  is  plumbers’  folder  ; and 
it  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being  fomewhat  lefs  fafiblte 
and  confiderably  malleable. 

7.  Bifmuth  and  Mercury.  See  Mil rcury, 

8.  Bifmuth  andiron.  See  Iron. 

§ II.  Medical  Ufe  of  Bifmuth. 

The  magiftery,  or  white  oxyd,  is  the  only  form  of  bif* 
mutli  which  is  employed  medicinally.  It  is  preferibed  with 
fuccefs  in  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  ftomach.  Gren.  Syf- 
tem.  Handbuch,  v.  iii.  p.  292.  Leonhardi’s  Macquer.  art. 
Wifmuth.  Fourcroy  Syft.  des  Connaiff.  Chimiques,  vol.  v. 
Beaume  Chem.  experimentale,  vol.  ii. 

BISNAGUR,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Hindooftan,  called  Narfinga,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  ra- 
jahs, or  fovereigns,  was  formerly  the  moft  extenfive,  power- 
ful, and  rich  monarchy  in  the  Indies,  and  comprehended 
almoft  ail  the  countries  in  the  peninfula  fouth  of  the  16th 
parallel,  or  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  and  fome  other  king- 
doms. Some  have  diftinguifned  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Bifuagur  and  Narfinga,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine, 
whether  they  were  two  fucceffive,  or  two  co-exifting  king- 
doms. It  appears,  probable,  however,  that  in  the  16th 
century  Bifnagur  included  the  greateit  part  of  the  penin- 
fula. The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  empire,  which  is  faid 
to  have  continued  8co  years,  were  Pagans,  and  denominated 
Badagus;  and  fpoke  the  Tamul,  or  Damul  language,  which 
is  the  fame  with  the  Malabavic ; but  the  Badagun  was  ufed 
at  court.  According  to  the  Portuguefe  writers,  the  king- 
dom of  Charnataka  had  no  fovereign  prince  till  the  year 
1200,  and  the  firft  was  Boka,  a (hepherd,  who  ftyled  him- 
fe  If  ran  or  rajah,  that  is  emperor;  which  title  has  dc  If  ended 
to  his  fucceffors.  Boka,  it  is  faid,  in  memory  of  a viftory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  king  of  Delhi,  built  the 
famous  city  of  Vifianagur,  corruptly  called  Bifnagur.  The 
crown  continued  in  his  line  till  it  was  ufurped  by  Narfinga, 
from  whom  this  kingdom  took  its  name,  as  it  uid  that  of 
Bifnagur  from  the  city.  The  king  cf  Bifnagur  was  a 
powerful  prince  about  the  year  152c;  and  about  the  year 
1565  the  capital  was  reforted  to  by  merchants  from  all  parts, 
as  being  the  greateft,  if  not  the  only  mart  for  diamonds  in 
the  eaft  ; and  its  riches  were  equal  to  its  extent.  At  this 
time  it  was  invaded  by  the  king  of  Yifiapour,  and  other 
northern  princes  of  the  Deccan;  and  in  1567  the  rajah,  or 
king,  retired,  with  his  court,  firft  to  Penuconda,  and  at  a 
fnbfequent  period,  or  about  1597,  its  exifting  fovereign  re- 
moved to  Kandegheri,  or  Chandegheri,  an  inland  city, 
ftrong  by  nature  and  fortified  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  deemed 
impregnable.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  this 
large  monarchy  was  again  invaded  and  utterly  deftroyed,  by 
Adel  Shah,  king  of  Vifiapour,  who  formed  a league  with  the 
king  of  Golconda  for  this  purpoie.  The  unfortunate  rajah 
fled  into  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  in  1667.  About 
20  years  after,  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagur  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Moguls,  by  the  conqueft  which  Aurungzebe 
made  of  the  kingdoms  of  Vifiapour  and  Golconda. 

Bisnagur,  rather  Bijinagur,  fometimes  written 
Beejanuggur,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  is 
fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Toombuddra  river,  and 
according  to  M.  Biiffy’smap,  diftant  about  30  miles  S.  E. 
or  S.  S.  E.  from  Bancapour.  Ferifhta  fays,  that  it  was 
founded  by  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Carnatic  in  1344,  and  was 
thus  placed  in  order  to  guard  the  northern  frontier  of  his 
empire.  See  the  preceding  article.  This  city  was  vifited 
by  Caefar  Frederick  in  1565,  and  was  them  a very  large  city ; 
its  circuit,  as  he  fays,  being  24  miles,  and  containing  within 
it  a number  of  hills  and  pagodas.  He  reckons  it  8 days’ 
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joitm?y,  or  about  140  geographical  miles,  fron)  Goa.  Its 
ruins  are  extenfive,  feveral  rugged  hills  and  rocks  being 
-covered  with  temples  that  ftill  appear  beautiful ; the  cir- 
cumference feems  to  be  about  eight  miles.  N.  lat.  150  15'. 
E.  Icng.  76°  34'.  Beejanuggur  lies  directly  oppofite  to 
Annagoondy,  feated  about  2 miles  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Toombuddra,  which  is  at  prefent  the  principal 
town  of  a fmall  diftridt  of  the  fame  name ; one  being  the 
Jaghire,  or  eftate,  the  other  the  place  of  refidence  of  the 
defcendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Beejanuggur,  who,  about 
2d  centuries  ago,  ruled  the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  peninfula,  under  the  title  of  the  empire,  or  kingdom 
of  Canhara.  Lieutenant  Emmit,  an  Englifh  officer,  who 
examined  the  ruins  of  Beejanuggur,  traced  between  im- 
menfe  piles  of  rocks,  crowned  with  pagodas,  feveral  ftreets 
from  30  to  45  yards  wide,  fome  of  which  now  produce  fine 
rice.  One  ftreet  extends  about  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  half  a mile, 
and  is  about  35  yards  broad,  having  colonnades  of  Hone  on 
each  fide,  and  a very  large  pagoda  at  the  S.  W.  end,  in  per- 
fect repair.  On  the  welt  fide  of  the  ftreet  is  a large  mango 
grove,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Toombuddra.  Many 
ftreams  flow  through  thefe  veins,  which  have  been  formerly 
employed  to  fill  a great  number  of  canals.  Comlapour  fort 
is  diftant  about  half  a mile,  and  furrounded  with  hills  through 
which  the  road  winds  in  afcents  and  defcents,  paved  with 
large  ftones.  ' 

BISNEE,  a town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Bootan, 

1 16  miles  S.  E.  of  Taffafudon,  and  188  N.  E.  of  Moor- 
fhedabad. 

BISNOW,  or  Bischnou,  a fedl  among  the  Indian 
banians,  or  call  of  merchants.  The  banian  fe£t  confifts  of 
two  leffer  ones;  that  of blfnow,  and  that  of famarath.  The 
followers  of  the  former  hold  one  God,  whom  they  call 
ram-ram,  and  allow  of  no  lieutenants,  or  deputy-gods,  as  is 
done  by  thofe  of  the  feet  famarath ; but  they  allow  their 
god  a wife,  and  have  idols,  which  they  drefs  up  with  gold 
chains,  and  collars  of  pearl  and  precious  ftones,  and  pay 
them  worffiip,  by  finging  hymns  in  their  temples,  and 
dancing  before  them  to  the  found  of  flageolets  and  kettle- 
drums. 

In  this  feft,  the  wives  do  not  burn  themfelves  after  their 
hufbands’  death,  as  is  praeftifed  by  thofe  of  the  famarath 
feel ; but  content  themfelves  with  a perpetual  widow- 
hood. 

BISOMUM,  Djsomum,  compounded  of  his,  twice , 
and  the  Greek  crapa,  body,  or  ajhes  of  a body,  in  Antiquity, 
a tomb  for  two  bodies,  or  the  allies  of  two.  The  ancients 
frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bodies  in  the  fame 
fepulchre,  difpofed  a-ftde  of  each  other-;  for  it  was  held  an 
impiety  to  lay  one  a-top  of  another.  Hence  the  fepulchres 
of  the  primitive  C’nriftians  had  the  words  blfomi,  trlfomi , 
quadrifoml,  &c.  inferibed  on  them,  to  indicate  the  number 
©f  bodies  depoftted  in  them.  Da-Cange. 

BISON,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scarabjeus,  with 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  pointed  ; and  two  iunated 
horns  on  the  head.  Inhabits  Spain,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Colour  black.  The  female  has  on  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  thorax  an  elevated  or  carinated  edge. 

Bison,  in  Zoology.  See  Bos  Ferus,  or  Wild-ox. 

BISPINOSA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Mantis, 
with  aroundilh  thorax,  bidentated.in  front;  vving-cafes  very 
fkort,  and  bordered  with  yellow.  Fabricius. 

Bispinosa,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  ( Mannlfera,  Tdtlgonla ,) 

It  is  of  a large  ftze,  and  inhabits  the  ifland  of  Sumatra. 
The  colour  is  brown,  with  a Angle  fpine  on  each  fide  of  the 
thorax;  wings  duficy,  with  a ftrgak  of  black  fpots.  Fabri- 
^cius  Mantif.  - - * 


BISPINOSUS,  a fpecies  of  CerAmbyx  ( Stenocoms  ) 
that  inhabits  South  America  Thorax  unarmed,  and 
flightly  tubercnlated;  wing-cafes  bidentated  ; joints  of  the 
antennae  armed  with  two  fpines  5 and  the  body  teftaceous. 
Fabricius. 

Bispinosus,  a fpecies  of  Carabus  that  inhabits  Eu- 
rope. Tin’s  is  of  a black  colour;  pofterior  part  of  the 
thorax  truncated  ; anterior  ftianks  with  two  fpines.  Linn- 
Lelk.  Muf. 

Bispinosus,  a fpecies  of  Tab  an  us,  found  about 
Goettingen,  and  deferibed  by  Fabricius.  The  colour  is 
brown;  abdomen  ferruginous,  and  black  at  the  bafe,  with 
two  fpines  on  the  fcutel. 

BISQUET.  See  Bisket. 

BISSA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Servia  on  the  Danube. 
16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Orfova. 

BISSACRAMENTALES,  in  Ecclefoflical Hijlory,  a 
denomination  given  by  fome  Romilh  writers  to  Proteftauts, . 
on  account  of  their  only  holding  two  facraments,  viz.  bap- 
tifm  and  the  fupper. 

BISS  AG,  in  Geography,  a town  cf  Croatia,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Agram. 

BISSAGOS,  the  name  of  a duller  of  iflands  and  flioals, 
lying  olf  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  between  the  mouths  :of 
the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and  Cacheo,  and  between  about 
io°  30  and  ii°  30'  N.  lat.  and  150  io'  and  17  W.  long. 
The  principal  of  thefe  iflands,  and  that  which  lies  neareil 
the  coaft  is  Boolatn,  or  Bulam,  which  fee.  Each  of  the 
inhabited  iflands  is  governed  by  a chief,  who  aifumes  the 
title  and  power  of  a king.  All  thefe  pqtty  monarchs  are 
independent,  and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  which 
they  carry  on  by  means  of  canoes,  capable  of  containing 
from  25  to  40  men,  with  their  provifions,  and  alfo  their 
arms,  which  are  fabers,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  negroes 
of  thefe  iflands  are  tall,  ftroug,  and  healthy,  though  they  live 
only  on  lifli,  nuts,  and  palm-oil;  chufing  rather  to  fell  the 
rice,  millet,  and  other  produce  of  the  earth  to  the  Euro- 
peans, than  to  reftrain  their  paffion  for  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments. They  are  idolaters,  and  are  faid  to  be  favage  in  their 
difpofition,  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but  to  one  another,  when 
they  happen  to  quarrel,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  ; and 
if  they  are  dilappointed  in  gratifying  their  revenge,  they 
will  drown,  or  ferocioufly  ftab  themfelves. 

BISSAO,  an  ifland  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  feparated 
from  the  continent  by  a channel,  which  connects  two  bays 
of  the  fea,  within  the  Biflagos  iflands,  between  iL.iy'  and 
ii°  39'  N.  lat.  and  150  n'and  i6°3o' W.  long.  Both  the 
Portuguei’e  and  French  began  to  trade  at  an  early  period 
with  this  ifland;  the  former  have  a fort  upon  it,  and  the 
latter  a fa&ory.  The  Dutch  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
obtain  a fettlement.  The  ifland  is  35  or  40  . miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rifes  from  the  fea,  of  which,  it  has  an 
agreeable  profpedt,  by  an  eaiy  afeent  to  an  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  ifland.  Its  furface  is  hilly,  and  the  hills  are 
feparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  which  are  watered 
by  fmall  rivulets.  The  whole,  a few  groves  of  palm-trees 
excepted,  is  in  a ftate  of  cultivation,,  and  produces,  hefides 
oranges,  mangoes,  and  bananas,  and  other  fruits  afforded  by 
the  warm  climates,  wheat  and  maize,  which  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  refemble,  by  the  flze  to  which  the  Items  rife,  reeds  or 
bamboos.  Their  cattle  are  likewife  of  an  extraordinary 
fize;  and  are  amply  fupplied  with  both  milk  and  wine.  Tiie 
importation  of  fwine  is  prohibited,  and  the  foil  does  not  fait, 
the  rearing  of  horfes.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  in  a ftate 
of  qlmoft  perpetual  conteft  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  and  continent,  live  in  cottages  difperfed  over. .the 
ifland,  which  bears  no  trace  of  a town,  except  where  the 
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'i’ rendt  and  Portuguefe  have  eftablifliad  thcmielves,  The 
■dreis  of  the  married  women  confifts  of  a cotton  girdle,  and 
bracelets  of  glafs,  coral,  and  copper;  but  the  virgins  are 
altogether  naked ; and  thofe  of  high  quality  mark  their 
bodies  with  hideous  figures  of  fnakes  and.  other  reptiles. 

1 he  princefs  of  the  ifiand  is  only  diftip.guifiued  from  other 
Eemales'by  the  elegance  of  thefe  paintings,  and  the  richnefs 
of  her  bracelets.  The  drefs  of  the  men  of  all  ranks  is  merely 
a fkin  fixed  before  and  bcliind  to  their  girdle.  One  fingular 
ornament  is  a large  iron  ring,  upon  which  they  ring  changes 
with  a piece  of  iron,  fo  as  to  converfe  as  freely  with  their 
caftanets  as  if  they  ufed  the  moll  polifhed  language.  This 
artificial  language  is  ufed  only  by  perfons  of  rank  and 
fafhion.  All  the  Biflaons  are  idolaters,  but  their  fyftem  of 
religion  is  very  confufed  and  unintelligible.  Befides  their 
chief  idol,  called  “ China,”  every  one  creates  a divinity 
according  to  his  own  fancy;  trees  are  held  facred  by  them, 
and,  if  they  do  not  adore  them  as  gods,  they  worfliiptbem 
as  the  refidenee  of  (ome  divinity.  Their  government  is 
defpotic,  the  will  of  the  emperor  being  the  law  to  his 
people  ; at  his  death  all  his  women  and  Oaves  are  facrificed 
and  buried  near  their  mailer,  in  order  to  attend  him  in  the 
other  world-  Although  they  arc  at  almoft  perpetual  war 
with  fome  of  their  neighbours,  they  have  among  themfelves 
mo  civil  difeord.  Before  the  emperor  refolves  to  invade  any 
■adjacent  territories,  he  orders  the  “ bonbalon”  to  be 
founded,  which  is  the  general  fignal  to  arms,  on  which  all 
perfons  in  the  pay  of  government  affemble  at  a fixed  place, 
and  embark  on  board  their  canoes,  each  of  which  carries 
about  thirty  men,  and  the  v/hole  fleet  corifllls  of  about  30 
can-oe-s.  Before  the  fleet  fails,  they  offer  facrifices  in  great 
•number  to  their  gods,  which  are  made  of  wood,  and  the 
favourable  anfwer  of  the  priefts,  when  they  confult  thefe 
deities,  enfures  their  fuccefs.  When  they  attack  any  towns 
or  villages,  they  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  and  every  article 
of  value,  and  divide  the  booty  between  the  emperor  and 
thofe  that  have  been  engaged.  The  Haves  are  fold  to  the 
Europeans,  except  fuch  as  are  of  quality  or  fortune,  who 
are  rellored  to  their  friends  on  condition  of  their  fending  a 
number  of  Haves  in  their  room.  The  emperor  is  laid  to 
allow  free  commercial  intercourfe  with  all  Grangers.  The 
Portuguefe  demoliflied  their  fort  on  the  ifland  in  1 703.  See 
djALONTfes,  Bissagos,  and  Bulam, 

BISSECTION,  in  Geometry  divifion  of  any  quantity 

into  two  equal  parts,  otherwife  called  bipartition , which  fee. 
See  alfo  Division,  &c. 

BISSENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weffphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Olnabruck,  5 
miles  S.  E.  of  Ofnabruck. 

BISSENPOUR,  a fmall  diftriff  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which  is  governed  by  a Bramin  Family  of  the  tribe 
of  Rajpoots,  and  which  has  uniformly  preferved  its  inde- 
pendence. In  this  diftriift,  it  is  faid,  the  purity  and  equity 
of  the  political  fyftem  of  the  Indians  are  found  unadul- 
terated. By  the  fingular  fituation  of  this  country,  its  in- 
habitants have  been  enabled  to  maintain  their  primitive  hap- 
pinefs,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  chara&er  ; and  they  have 
been  fecured  from  the  danger  of  being  conquered,  or  of  im- 
Ibruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Nature  has  furrounded  them  with  water,  and  they  only  need 
to  open  the  fluices  of  their  rivers  in  order  to  inundate  the 
whole  country.  The  armies  that  have  been  ffent  to  fubdue 
them  have  been  fo  frequently  drowned,  that  the  plan  of  en- 
flaving  them  has  been  laid  afide-;  and  the  projectors  have 
thought  proper  to  content  themfelyes  with, an  appearance  of 
^ubinifuon.  In  Biffenpour,  liberty  and  property  are  facred  ; 
robbery  is  unknown}  and  every  ftranger,  who  enters  this  ter. 
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ritery  13  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  which  provide 
for  hia  fecurity.  The  guides,  to  whofe  conduCt  he  is  com- 
mitted, become  refponfible  for  his  perfon  and  effeCts;  W.hilft 
he  remains,  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his  mer* 
chandife  at  the  expence  of  the  flute,  unlefs  he  expreffes  his 
deiire  to  ft  ay  longer  than  three  days  in  the  fame  place;  and 
Hnould  this  be  the  cafe,  he  is  obliged  to  live  at  his  own 
charge.  In  this  ftate  it  is  faid,  probity  and  honefty  are  f® 
prevalent,  that  if  any  one  find  a purfe,  or  any  other  article  of  - 
value,  he  hangs  it  upon  the  firft  tree  he  finds,  and  informs 
the  neareft  guard,  who  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by 
beat  of  drum.  Out  of  about  330,000b  annually  received 
at  an  average  by  the  government,  without  injury  to  agri- 
culture or  trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  defray  the  unavoid- 
able expences  of  the  ftate,  is  laid  out  in  improvements.  The 
rajah  is  enabled  to  engage  in  thefe  liberal  employments,  as 
he  pays  the  Moguls  only  Inch  tribute,  and  at  filch  times,  as 
he  thinks  proper.  Raynal’s  Hift.  Settl.  Eaft  and  Weft  Ind. 
vol.  i.  p.  415. 

BISSENPRAAG,  a town  of  Afia  in  the  country  of 
Sirinagur,  iituated  near  the  bafe  of  a mountain,  on  which 
ftands  the  famous  temple  of  Buddreenaat.  It  is  a place  of 
fome  importance,  as  being  the  refidenee  of  the  pundits  and 
principal  Hindoos  of  Buddreenaat.  Here  they  hold  their 
durbans,  exercife  their  laws,  and  the  duties  of  their  religion, 
in  the  greateft  ftate  of  fecurity  from  foreign  intruders,  and 
can  at  any  time  feclude  themielves  from  the  reft  of  the 
world,  by  a removal  of  the  “ joalahs,”  or  rope  bridges, 
which  form  the  communication  acrofs  the  Aluknundra. 
This  river  receives  at  Biflenpraag  another  river,  proceeding 
from  the  eaftward  as  large  as  itfelf,  called  “ Dood  Ganga,” 
or  the  Milk  river,  and  alfo  “ Dhoulee.”  Near  its  junction 
with  the  Aluknundra,  it  runs  between  two  villages,  called 
“ Guna”  and  “Hitty.”  The  town  confifts  of  about  800 
houfes,  and  is  a place  of  fome  trade  ; the  inhabitants  are  all 
Hindoos.  A fiat.  Ref.  vol.  vi.  p.  34.6. 

BISSET,  Charles,  in  Biography , ftudied  medicine 
fcveral  years  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  Effay  on 
the  Medical  Conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  publifhed  in  1 762, 
and  was  then  promoted  to  be  fecond  furgeon  to  the  holpital 
in  Jamaica,  where  lie  continued  from  1740  to  1745,  when 
he  returned  to  England,  and  purchafing  a commiffion  in  the 
army,  he  ferved  as  lieutenant  and  engineer  in  Flanders  until 
the  peace  in  r 748.  He  now  refumed  the  pradlice  of  fur- 
gery,  and  fettled  at  Skelton  in  Cleveland,  Yorkfliire,  and 
foon  after  publi Hied  “ A Treatife  on  the  Scurvy,”  1755", 
8vo.  He  had  before,  viz.  in  175 1,  publiflied  “An  Effay 
on  the  Theory  and  Conftrufilion  of  Fortifications.”  In 
1765  he  obtained  a diploma  froth  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  conftituting  him  dodtor  in  medicine.  He  died  at 
Knayton  near  Thirik,  in  May  1 79 1,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age.  New  Gen.  Biog  Didl. 

BISSEXTIALIS,  or  Bissextiams  alia,  an  ancient 
meafure  or  vcffel,  containing  twelve  ounces,  or  two  Sex- 
tarif.s. 

BISSEXTILE,  or  Leap-year,'  in  Chronology,  a year 
confifting  of  366  days,  happening  once  each  four  years* 
by  reafon  of  the  addition  of  a day  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, to  recover  the  fix  hours  which  the  fun  fpends  in  hie 
courfe  each  year,  beyond  the  365  days  ordinarily  allowed 
for  it. 

The  day  thus  added,  is  alfo  called  biflextile ; Carfar 
having  appointed  it  to  be  introduced  by  reckoning  the  24th 
of  February  twice  ; and  as  this  day,  in  the  old  account,  was 
the  fame  as  the  fixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  which  had 
been  long  celebrated  among  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 
cxpulfion  of  Tarquin,  it  w3|-c  ailed  “ bis  fextas  calendar 

Martii  ;**• 
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Marti! and  from  hence  we  have  derived  the  name  biffex* 
tile. 

By  the  ftatute  de  anno  bjfextlle,  21  Hen.  III.  to  prevent 
mifunderftandings,  the  intercalary  day,  and  that  next  before 
it,  are  to  be  accounted  as  one  day. 

The  aftronomers  concerned  in  reforming  the  calendar,  by 
order  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582,  obferving,  that  the 
biffextile  in  four  years  added  44  minutes  more  than  the 
fun  fpent  in  returning  to  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac  ; and 
computing  that  theie  fupernumerary  minutes  in  133  years 
would  form  a day  ; to  prevent  any  changes  being  thus  in- 
fenfibly  introduced  into  the  feafons,  directed,  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  400  years,  there  fnould  be  three  biifextiles  re- 
trenched; fo  that  every  centefimal  year,  which,  according 
to  the  Julian  account,  is  biffextile,  or  leap-year,  is  a common 
year  in  the  Gregorian  account,  unlefs  the  number  of  cen- 
turies can  be  divided  by  4,  without  a remainder.  Thus 
1600  and  2000  are  biffextile;  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900 
are  common. 

The  Gregorian  computation  was  received  in  moil  foreign 
countries  ever  fince  the  reforming  of  the  calendar  ; and  by 
adl  of  parliament,  paffed  anno  1751,  it  commenced  in  all  the 
dominions  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year 
following,  ordering  that  the  natural  day  following  the 
fecond  of  September,  fhould  be  accounted  the  fourteenth  ; 
omitting  the  intermediate  eleven  days  of  the  common  ca- 
lendar. See  Calendar. 

BISSINGEN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  county  of  Pattingen  Wallerftin, 
4 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Haarburg. 

BISSOOLY,  a principal  fort  of  Hindooftan,  lying  at  or 
near  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  42  coffes  S.E.  from  Juminoo. 
Major  Rennell  places  it  in  his  map  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rauvee,  6 or  7 coffes  above  Kullanore,  or  41 J above  La- 
hore, or,  in  other  words,  about  59  geographical  rniies 
E.  30°  N.  from  Lahore.  N.  lat.  32  30'.  E.  long.  75°. 

BISSOWIE,  a town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  country  of 
Oude,  and  circar  of  Rohilcund,  25  miles  welt  of  Bereilly, 
and  85  E.  S.  hi.  of  Delhi. 

BISTAM,  a final!  city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Comis,  on  the  north  of  the  Great  Salt  Defert,  rarely 
vifited  by  travellers.  N.  lat  351  30'.  E.  long.  54  3:'. 

BISTER,  a town  of  Swifferiand,  in  the  Upper  Vallais, 
near  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Rhone.  N.  lat.  46'  19'. 
E.  long.  70  52". 

BISTI,  a lpeciesof  Perfian  money,  valued  at  lixteen  or 
eighteen  French  dealers.  Some  reprefent  the  bifti  as  an 
ancient  filver  coin  ; others,  as  Chardin,  make  it  only  a 
money  of  account,  and  call  it  dinar  bifti . 

BISTONES,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  name  of  a people 
who  inhabited  that  part  of  Thrace,  which  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  mount  Rhodope,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Hebrus, 
on  the  weft,  by  the  Neffus,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  iEgean 
fea.  Its  capital  was  Tinda.  Thefe  people  were  fubdued 
. firil  by  the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  by  the  Romans. 
Xerxes,  accordingto  Herodotus,  traverfed  their  country  in 
marching  again!!  Greece.  Hence  “ Biftonius  tyrannus”  is 
ufedby  Lucan  to  denote  Diomedes,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
fed  his  horfes  with  human  fiefti  ; and  “ Biftonius  turbo;” 
exprefling  a wind  blowing  from  Thrace. 

BISTONIS,  a lake  on  the  fouthern  coal!  of  Thrace, 
N.  E.  of  Abdera. 

BISTORT,  or  Snakeweed,  in  Botany.  See  Poly- 
gonum. 

BISTORY,  or  Bistoury,  in  Surgery,  is  a cutting  in- 
ftrument,  formed  like  a fmall  knife.  It  may  be  either 
ilraight  or  curved,  double-edged  or  with  a ftngle  edge,  fharp 
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pointed,  round  pointed,  or  with  a probe  point,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  made  to  fhut  within  a handle  ; at  other  times  the 
blade  is  fixed  and  immoveable.  For  particular  purpofes, 
the  blade  is  concealed,  fo  as  to  projetl  only  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  inftrument  is  ufed  by  the  furgeon ; on 
which  account  it  is  called  by  the  French  bjloitri  cache. 
On  fome  occafions,  it  is  found  convenient  to  employ  a 
dire&or,  or  a canula,  at  the  fame  time  we  introduce 
the  biftory : for  example,  when  it  is  intended  to  pais 
the  cutting  inftrument  along  a narrow  finus,  or  under  the 
prepuce,  up  to  a certain  fpot  before  we  make  any  iucifion, 
(fee  tire  articles  Phymosis,  and  Sinus);  but  wherever 
there  is  room  for  the  introduction  of  a fore-finger,  that  mode 
is  preferred  by  modern  furgeoris  as  a guide  to  the  biftory, 
being  much  more  convenient  and  fecure  than  any  artificial 
director.  The  precife  form  of  a biftory  mult  be  regulated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  operation  required,  and  the 
end  to  be  obtained.  See  the  article  Scalpel,  and  confnlt 
the  engravings  of  chirurgical  inftruments  attached  to  this 
Cyclopaedia. 

BISTRA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Chrudim,  6 miles  S.  S.E.  of  Politzka. 

BISTRAIA,  a town  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Donetz,  7^  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Azof. — Alfo,  a 
river  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  which  runs  into  the  Donetz,  64 
miles  N.  E.  of  Azof. 

BISTRE,  among  Painters , a compofition  made  of  the 
molt  gloffy  and  higheft  burnt  foot,  pulverized,  and  paffed 
through  a fine  fieve,  then  baked  in  a little  gum-water, 
and  made  into  cakes : or  it  is  the  burnt  oil,  extruded 
from  the  foot  of  wood.  It  is  a brown  tranfparent  colour, 
and  has  much  tlie  fame  effect  in  water-painting,  where 
alone  it  is  ufed,  as  brown  pink  in  oil. 

rI  lie  belt  is  prepared  from  the  foot  of  dry  beech  wood, 
by  grinding  it  with  urine  or  water,  into  a fmooth  pafte,  and 
then  diluting  it  with  more  water;  after  the  groffer  fub- 
ftance  has  fubfided,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  i ito  another 
velfel,  and  left  to  fettle  three  or  four  days ; the  fine  matter 
that  remains  is  biftre. 

That  the  biftre  of  our  colour  (hops  lias  been  prepared  by 
a procefs  of  this  kind,  and  not,  as  lome  have  fufpecled,  by 
evaporating  the  infulion  of  foot  to  an  extract,  may  be  pre- 
fumed, fays  Dr.  Lewis  (Com.  Epift.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  340.), 
both  from  its  appearance  and  its  qualities.  He  obferves, 
that  different  parcels  of  biftre  differ  confiderably  in  their 
colour,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  different  qualities  o£ 
the  foots  from  which  they  were  made. 

In  the  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,vol.  i.  p.  126.  we  have  the 
folio  'ring  recipe  for  preparing  it.  Put  the  foot  of  dry 
wood  (of  beech  when  it  can  be  procured)  into  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  2 pounds,  to  a gallon,  and  boil  them  half  an 
hour.  Then,  after  the  fluid  has  ftood  fome  time  to  fettle, 
but  while  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the  earthy 
fediment  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  on  {landing  longer  it  form 
another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the  fame  method  ; but  this 
fhould  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  remains  hot.  Evaporate 
the  fluid  to  drynefs  ; and  what  remains  will  be  good  biftre,  if 
the  foot  was  of  the  proper  kind.  That  which  is  good  is 
tranfparent,  when  moiftened  with  water,  and  of  a warm, 
deep  brown  colour. 

Inftead  of  this,  fome  ufe  the  hatches  of  a pen,  with  a 
little  Indian  ink,  others  red  chalk,  others  black  lead,  &c. 
See  Washing. 

BISTRIANKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffian 
Tartary,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Don,  100  miles  E.N.  E. 
of  Azof. 

BISTRIATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cicada  {De- 
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fir* a ) that  inhabits  France.  This  is  yellow,  with  two 
tranfverfe  hands  of  brown.  Geoffroy. 

BIS  CRICZ,  or  Bistritz.,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Tranfyivaiiia,  and  capital  of  a county,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  fituate  on  t!ie  river  Biftricz,  which  runs  into  the 
Samos,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Kezovar.  The  town  is  42  miles 
N.N.  E.  of  Ciaufenburg,  and  256  E.  of  Vienna.  N.  lat. 
47"  33  - E*  long.  25°  3'. 

BISTRIGALIS,  in  Entomology , a fpecicsof  Phal/En  a 
( Pyralis ),  with  cinereous  wings,  with  two  ferruginous 
Breaks,  and  a black  dot.  Inhabits  Europe.  Linnasus. 

BISTRIGARIA,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  ( Geometra), 
with  cinereous  wings,  undulated,  with  two  linear  flreaks. 
A native  of  Europe.  I,i  m.  &c. 

BISTRIGATA,  a fpecies  of  Phalana  ( Geometra ). 
It  is  grifeous,  with  two  whitifh  Breaks.  Inhabits  Eu- 
rope. 

BISTRITZA,  in  Geography , a town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which 
runs  into  the  Siret,  6 miles  S E.  of  Bakeu.  The  town  is 
20  miles  S.W.  of  Jalfy.  — Alfo,  a town  of  Walachia,  16 
miles  W.  S.W.  of  Kimnik. 

BISTRIZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn, 

6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Els. 

BISTROFF,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftritl  of  Mor- 
hange,  4 miles  N.N. E.  of  Morhange. 

BISTRY,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konigin- 
gratz,  10  miles  from  Gitfchin. 

BISU  GA,  a river  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  which  runs  into 
the  fea  of  Azof,  48  miles  S.W.  of  Eifkoi. 

BISULCATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curculio 
that  inhabits  Italy.  This  is  black,  with  a cinereous  border 
ail  round,  and  two  furrows  on  the  beak.  Fabricius. 

BISULCUS,  a fpecies  of  Ichneumon,  of  a black  co- 
lour, with  two  impreffed  lines  before  j legs  rufous  \ fling 
fiiort.  Linn.  Muf.  Lefk. 

BITS,  or  Bitts  for  Horfes,  in  the  Manege , are  pieces 
of  iron  of  various  figure  and  conilrudlion  which,  being 
placed  in  the  horfe’s  mouth,  ferve,  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
reins,  to  reftrain  or  guide  his  motions. 

The  term  bitts,  or  bits,  is  confidered  by  forne  as  originating 
from  the  horfe’s  biting  or  champing  them  between  the  teeth 
when  placed  in  his  mouth  ; in  the  French  language  is  ufed 
a term  alfo  of  fimilar  fignification,  les  morels,  which  would 
feem  to  corroborate  the  above  etymology  of  it : — another 
however,  equally  natural,  prefents  itfelf  in  the  common 
word  b'f,  or  bitts,  that  i s pieces  of  iron  ; this  apparatus  being 
always  nude  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  this  metal. 

The  art  of  bitting  horfes  may  be  faid  to  confifl  in  fur- 
nifhing  the  mouth  with  the  mofl  proper  mouth-pieces,  8c c. 
for  obtaining  from  them  an  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
rider,  and  exacting  a due  performance  of  all  the  movements 
and  rcflraints  which  maj  be  defired,  or  at  leak  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  operation  of  the  reins  Rightly  under- 
flood, and  well  adminiflered,  this  art  afFoi  !s  the  power  of 
communicating  to  the  horfe  fupport  and  c.  : fide  nee,  with 
greater  eafe  and  lecurity  to  the  rider.  The  mi  (application 
of  its  rules,  on  the  contrary,  or  an  inattention  to  them, 
where  the  mouth  is  not  totally  infenfible,  will  produce  pain- 
ful fenfations  to  the  horfe,  with  difgufl  and  rebellion,  and  to 
the  rider  uneafinefs  and  perhaps  danger. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  prefumptuous  opinions  of 
the  uninformed  have  been  too  much  the  guide  of  the  public 
in  their  eftimation  and  choice  of  the  proper  bits  for  horfes, 
as  alfo  in  too  many  other  things  refpefting  thefe  ufeful 
animals,  tending  often  to  accumulate  unneceffary  fuffering 


and  mifery  upon  them.  The  writers  on  this  fubjedl  are  few 
and  unfatisfa&ory ; we  {hall,  however,  except  Mr.  Berenger, 
whofe  work  is  a noble  effort  to  emancipate  this  branch  of 
fcience  from  barbarity  and  ignorance  ; and  from  him  we 
fhall  take  occafion  to  make  fome  extracts  in  the  fequel  of 
this  article.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this 
author,  by  the  term  lit,  has  defignated  the  curbed  bit' 
only,  but  we  have  ventured,  for  the  fake  of  purfuing  a more 
connected  view  of  the  fubjerit,  to  include  in  this  term  any 
piece  or  pieces  of  metal  placed  in  the  horfe’s  mouth,  for  the - 
purpofes  of  guidance  or  reflraint. 

In  our  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  bits,  and  their 
effefts,  we  fhall  begin,  for  the  fake  of  order,  with  the  de- 
feription  of  a bit  of  the  mofl  eafy  and  iimpie  conftru£tion- 
poffible,  and  then  proceed  to  the  mofl  complicated. 

A fhort  iron  rod,  made  rather  wider  than  the  mouth  of 
the  horfe,  and  provided  with  a hook  or  ring  at  each  extre- 
mity for  fattening  the  reins  to,  affords  us  an  inflance  per- 
haps of  the  greatefl  poffible  fimplicity  in  the  conflru  (Elion  off 
a bit ; and  fuch  a one  only  (lightly  curved  forwards,  to  allow 
more  liberty  for  the  tongue,  is  at  prefeilt  in  general  ufe  for 
the  heavier  kind  of  draft  horfes,  the  bearing  rein  being 
ufually  attached  to  it,  paffing  over  the  hames  of  the- 
collar. 

A fimilar  rod  to  the  former,  broken  in  two  pieces,  and. 
connedled  by  a joint  in  the  middle,  is  the  next,  in  point  of 
fimplicity,  and  is  in  common  ufe  for  horfes  of  light  draftp 
as  in  thofe  employed  for  the  curricle,  coach,  See.  and  is  at- 
tached by  the  bearing  rein  to  the  hook  of  the  fuddle,  and 
this  kind  of  bit  is  moflly  termed  wiih  11s  a bridon . 

, The  next  in  point  of  farther  complication  of  parts,  and 
which  fcarcely  can  be  faid  to  differ  from  the  former,  is  the 
common  fnaffle.  This  is  provided  with  two  crofs  pieces, 
which  reft  againfl  the  lips  or  fides  of  the  mouth  ; for  as  the 
fnaffte  is  intended  for  the  faddle  horfe,  and  the  reins  go  to  the 
hands,  fo  the  crofs  pieces  are  ufeful  in  preventing  the  bits 
from  being  drawn  through  the  mouth,  which  precaution  is 
not  fo  ncceffary  where  the  bits  are  affixed  to  the  bearing- 
rein.  The  bridon  we  may  obferve,  is  alfo  made  in  general 
fmaller  than  the  fnaffle,  as  well  as  without  crofs  pieces. 

The  diflinftion,  however,  between  a bridon  and  fnaffle 
is  infignificant  and  of  little  confequence  ; for  on  all  occafions 
crofs  pieces  are  the  mofl  convenient  ; a,  d it  will  be  eafily 
feen  that  the  bridon  is  merely  an  imperfect  fnaffle,  poffeffing 
no  peculiar  characters  which  can  form  areal  diilinclion. 

The  term,  alfo,  when  confined  to  this  objeiEl  is  mifapplied  j 
for  the  French,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  it,  by  le 
bridon  nnderfland  the  fnaffle  and  its  rein,  in  oppofition  to- 
le  bride,  by  which  they  denote  the  curbed  bit  and  reins. 

In  war,  and  on  other  occafions,  the  bridon  was  ufed  as  a 
letter  bridle,  or  bridle  of  referve,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of 
the  former  from  any  accident  ; and  hence  the  origin  of  its 
name. 

The  number  of  parts  of  which  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
fnaffle  is  compofed,  may  be  increafed  to  any  extent,  as  it 
may  be  made  with  one,  two,  or  feveral  joints  ; but  as  it  is 
evident  thefe  additions  will  not  effentially  alter  its  properties 
or  effe&s,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  purfue  a diftindl  confidera- 
tion  of  them. 

But  the  condition  of  the  fnaffle  admits  of  being  fo  altered 
and  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  figure,  its  fubltance,  and 
its  furface,  as  to  acquire  new  properties  an  d effeCts  which 
will  require  particular  attention  ; its  geutlenefs  or  rigour  will 
depend  almoft  wholly  on  thefe  conditions.  A mouth-piece 
made  of  two  entirely  ftraight  pieces  will  be  more  fevere  than 
when  thefe  are  fomewhat  curved,  as  the  curved  bit  is  more  apt 
to  embrace  and  include  the  lips  between  it  and  the  bars  than 


bits. 


■the  "ftraight  one.  A thin  and  tlender  bit  or  fnaffle,  it  will  be 
eafily  perceived,  will  reft  with  more  feverity  and  iliarpneis 
upon  the  bars  thaii  a thick  and  obtufe  one  ; the  former, 
therefore,  or  the  (harp  bit,  is  employed  more  particularly 
for  reftraining  fuch  horfes  as  are  hard  mouthed,  and  too 
eager,  while  the  Litter  is  ufed  for  fuch  as  have  a proper 
fetling  of  the  bars,  and  efpecially  for  breaking  in  young 
colts. 

The  lurface  may  be  varied  as  to  roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs, 
^producing  alio  different  effects.  To  give  the  greateft  eafe 
pofilble,  a large  and  highly  polilhcd  bit  is  necelfary.  This 
is  fometimes  provided  with  moveable  rollers  on  the  axis  of 
•the  bit,  which  turning  with  every  movement  of  the  reins, 
diminifh  the  friCtion  of  the  bits,  and  render  them  lefs  irritat- 
ing, Thefe  rollers,  however,  in  reality  can  have  but  little 
effect  in  the  fnaffle,  though  of  pleafant  effeCt  in  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  curb  ; for  this  reafon,  that  the  fnaffle  being 
jointed  in  the  middle,  is  drawn  by  the  reins  to  a (harp  angle 
in-  the  mouth,  fo  that  thefe  rollers  are  prelented  to  the  bars 
in  an  oblique  direction,  under  which  pofition  it  will  be  ob- 
vious they  can  have  very  little  or  no  motion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  tend  to  render  the  bits  more  fevere  by 
their  irregularity  ; fo  that  a well  poliflied  fnaffle  is  in  faCt 
preferable  to  one  of  thefe  with  rollers  of  the  ordinary  con- 
it ruClion. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  greateft  degree  of  feverity 
to  the  mouth-piece  of  the  fnaffle,  it  is  twilled  while  hot  into 
a fpiral  form,  and  is  made  to  prefent  by  this  means  a (harp, 
rough,  and  unequal  furface  to  the  jaw,  being  capable,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  ol  fharpnefs  to  which  the  edges  are 
wrought,  of  punilhiug  the  bars  and  lips  with  greater  or  lefs 
feverity.  The  different  degrees  of  punifhment  which  this 
kind  of  bit  is  capable  of  inflating,  will  perhaps  be  found 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  correction,  where  recourfe 
may  properly  be  had  to  aCtual  force  and  puuilhment.  For 
it  fflould  be  always  kept  in  view,  that  gentle  means  will  pro- 
duce a good  mouth  ; while  harfhnefs  and  too  great  feverity 
will  tend  to  deftroy  it  altogether. 

Thus  far  the  ancients  of  the  moil  remote  ages  of  the 
■world,  almoft  as  far  back  as  any  hiftory  extends,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  uie  of  bits  Xenophon,  more  than  400 
years  before  Chrift,  had  deferibed  iimilar  bits  as  being  in 
common  ufe  in  his  time  among  the  Grecian  ftates.  He 
fpeaks  of  a fmooth  and  a fnarp  kind  of  bit,  the  latter,  if 
more  feverity  was  requifite,  to  be  armed  with  points  or  teeth. 
In  its  ufe,  however,  tie  enjoins  the  greateft  tendernefs,  and 
©bferves  that  when  you  would  w-iih  to  flacken  the  pace 
-of  an  eager  horfe,  which  hurries  on  too  fall,  and  to  pacify 
-his  fury,  lo  as  to  make  him  go  more  temperately,  or  even 
■oblige  him  to  flop,  you  fflould  not  attempt  to  do  it  at  once, 
and  with  violence,  but  artfully,  and  by  degrees,  gently 
pulling  him  in,  then  yielding  the  bridle,  and  playing  with 
his  mouth,  in  fuch  a manner  as  if  you  intended  rather  to  win 
-his  confent  than  force  his  obedience.”  Chap.  9,  10. 

Beyond  the  changes  above  deferibed,  the  fnaffle  itfelf  does 
mot  appear  to  admit  of  any  alterations  worthy  of  notice. 
It  may,  however,  be  juft  obferved,  that  fome  horf  men  add 
a chain  to  it,  extending  from  cheek  to  cheek,  which  refting 
loofely  on  the  tongue  produces  irritation  and  havering,  and, 
as  they  imagine,  frefflens  the  mouth.  Such  a bit  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Roti'mgham  fnajjle. 

The  reins,  however,  it  mull  be  remarked,  admit  of  fome 
alterations  in  their  difpofition,  which  will  influence  the  effeCts 
of  the  bit  on  the  mouth  ; as  whether  they  are  carried  higher 
-or  lower.  At  this  prefent  time  there  is  a practice  more  efpe- 
cially in  horfes  of  light  draft,  as  in  thofe  fpr  carriages, 
curricles,  and  chairs,  kc,  to  diftort  and  alter  the  bearing 


reins  from  their  natural  dire&ion,  and  to  difpefe  them  more 
perpendicularly  and  in  a line  with  the  head  ; fo  that  inftead 
of  palling  ftraight  from  the  mouth  to  the  borfe’s  back,  they 
are  directed  up  the  fides  of  the  face,  as  high  nearly  as  the 
parotid  gland,  or  bafe  of  the  ear,  where  they  are  paffed 
though  a ring  hanging  from  the  head  ft  all,  and  from  thence 
to  the  hook  of  the  faddle.  The  appearance  is  ornamental 
and  elegant,  and  the  reins  fo  difpofed  are  confidered  as  more 
forcibly  elevating  the  head  than  if  they  proceeded  to  the 
back  in  the  ufual  direction. 

As  the  difpofition  of  the  reins,  fo  the  figure  of  the  bits 
themfelves,  and  the  ornamental  appendages  attached  to 
them,  admit  of  almoft  endiefs  variety.  The  manufacturers 
of  thefe  articles,  availing  themfelves  of  this  licence,  render 
their  bufinefs  more  lucrative  by  as  frequent  changes  as  pof- 
ilble. Thefe  are  fuccefiively  introduced  as  fafhionable  no- 
velties, till  again  for  novelty  they  return  to  the  fimpleft 
pratlice;  and  this  takes  place  without  any  alteration  in  the 
principal  circumftances  of  their  conftruCtion,  properties,  or 
ufe. 

The  next  kind  of  bits  in  ufe  for  horfes  is  the  curbed  bit  ; 
which,  as  it  is  an  inflrument  of  much  greater  complication 
of  parts  than  the  inaffie,  fo  it  appears  to  have  been  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

In  fome  of  the  fculptured  equeftrian  figures  of  the  ancients 
fomething  like  the  branches  of  the  curb  may  be  found  ; but 
in  no  inftar.ee  does  there  appear  any  thing  refembling  the 
chain,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  its  effeCt.  Their 
writings  alfo  appear  to  be  filent  on  this  fubjeCt.  It  was 
probably  the  invention  of  Italy  or  France,  which  for  fome 
centuries  paft  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  in  teaching  the  arts  of  the  manege.  It  was  firft  in- 
troduced into  the  Engliffl  army  by  a proclamation  made  in 
the  third  year  of  king  Charles  I.  fince  which  time  it  has 
got  into  univerfal  ufe  for  the  army,  the  field,  and  the  road, 
fo  that  no  horfeman  deems  himfelf  perfectly  epuipped  with- 
out it.  Molt  of  thofe  writers  who  have  treated  of  it  in  the 
laft,  and  in  the  century  preceding  that,  and  who  wrote  pro- 
bably foon  after  the  commencement  of  its  life,  have  been 
very  profufe  in  their  various  propofals  for  the  ftruCture  of 
it,  efpecially  in  rendering  it  more  complicated,  fevere,  and 
cruel  ; though  it  is  probable  their  clumfy  figures  and  repre- 
fentations  were  never  imitated  in  aCtual  pradtice.  They 
appear  to  have  been  much  fatisfied  with  their  new  invention, 
imagining  it  a fure  means  of  reducing  horfes  to  immediate 
obedience,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle  ; and  true  it  is,  it  can 
punifh  with  extreme  feverity  : but  is  fuch  a meafure  mo  ft 
likely  to  create  vice,  or  to  overcome  it?  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ableft  writers  that  has  ever 
confidered  this  fubjeCt,  and  whofe  opinion  we  ftiall  take  an 
opportunity  of  quoting  more  fully  hereafter,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  really  gained  by  its  adoption  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  fnaffle  poffeffes  more  fimplicity,  power,  and 
perfection. 

Stripped  of  all  umieceffary  trappings,  this  inftrument  coa- 
fifts  of  the  following  effential  parts:  a mouth-piece  with 
two  fide  branches,  or  inflexible  rods  of  iron,  firmly  fixed  to 
the  former,  and  a chain  palling  from  fide  to  fide,  behind  the 
chin,  including  the  jaw  ; two  eyes  or  rings  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  thefe  branches,  ferve  to  fallen  it  to  the  head 
ftall,  and  to  flay  it  in  the  mouth  ; two  other  rings  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  above  branches  receive  the  reins, 
paffing  to  the  hand,  or  fometimes  in  draft  horfes  to  the  hook 
of  the  faddle,  as  a bearing  rein.  Thefe  are  all  the  parts 
really  neceffarv  to  conftitute  the  curb. 

The  bits  thus  formed  being  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
chain  paffed  round  the  lower  jaw,  the  branches,  it  will  be 
3 S 2 readily 
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readily  feen,  become  powerful  levers  when  drawn  backwards, 
ailing  upon  the  mouth-pieee  as  a centre,  and  fqueezing,  by 
means  of  tiie  chain,  whatever  interpofes  between  it  and  tlie 
mouth-piece,  with  a force  equal  to  the  length  of  lever  af- 
forded by  the  lower  branch. 

This  force,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  influenced  and  regu- 
lated not  only  by  the  length  of  the  lever  below  the  mouth- 
piece, but  alfo  by  the  greater  or  lefler  diftance  at  which  the 
chain  is  placed  from  it.  The  chain  is  ufually  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  cheek-piece,  where  the  hcad-ftail  is  faftened  ; if, 
therefore,  this  partis  very  long,  it  is  evident  it  mult  mode- 
rate or  counteract  the  power  and  effeft  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  branch,  and  render  it  lefs  fevere  by  bringing  the  centre 
of  motion  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  lever. 

It  appears  manifeft,  from  the  conftrmftion  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  that  its  whole  force  is  exerted  upon  the  jaw  itfelf,  and 
that  it  has  power  to  .pinch  the  bars  with  cruel  violence,  even 
to  the  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  this  with  very  powerful 
branches  has  fometimes  happened.  It  can  alio  cruih  and 
bruife,  and  totally  deft  ray  the  tender  covering  of  the  infide 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  (kin  beneath  the  jaw. 

From  confidering  its  mode  of  operating,  it  might  reafon- 
ably  be  doubted  whether  it  does  in  reality  flop  the  horfe  by 
its  power  and  oppofed  force,  as  is  generally  conceived  at 
prefent,  or  rattier  by  the  feverity  of  the  pain  it  infiidls  ; as 
fhould  the  horfe  arm  himfelf  againft  this,  it  is  totally  infuf- 
ficient  to  arreft  his  courfe  ; of  which  inftances  occur  in  run- 
away horfes  every  day.  And  we  fhall  venture  to  fuggeft, 
though  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  fnaffle, 
even  in  this  refpeft,  if  the  mouth  has  not  been  previoufly 
hardened  aud  fpoiled  by  the  ufe  of  the  curb,  is  the  molt 
powerful  inftrument  of  the  two. 

The  mouth-piece  of  the  curb  is  ufually  provided  with  an 
upfet  or  arch  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  it  would,  if  perfectly 
ftraight,  reft  on  the  tongue,  and  occafion  an  unpleafant  re- 
ftraint.  This  paffage  for  the  tongue  is  often  made 
fo  narrow  and  fmall  by  the  bit  makers,  that  one  fhould  ap- 
prehend they  fcarcely  had  a right  idea  of  its  ufe.  From  the 
circumftance  of  its  allowing  a paffage  for  the  tongue,  it  has 
been  called  by  forne,  the  liberty  ; and,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
by  others,  the  poite  : hence  we  have  the  porte-mouth  bit, 
vulgarly  called  among  the  bit  makers  and  grooms  the 
Port/ mouth  bit : and  by  a fuppofed  counter  expreflion 
to  t liis  term,  we  probably  get  the  Weymouth- bit. 

In  draft  horfes,  cfpecially  for  the  coach,  it  is  a frequent 
cuilom  to  have  affixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  upfet  fmall 
chains  or  polifhed  drops  of  iron,  which  hanging  loofe  in  the 
mouth,  and  falling  on  the  tongue,  occafion  the  horfe  to 
champ  the  bits,  and  create  a copious  flow  of  faliva,  fo  as 
to  flaver  the  lips  with  its  white  froth  ; and  when  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  confidered  by  fome  a good  fign  of  health  and 
gaiety,  and  that  the  horfe  is  well  bitted  ; for,  if  the  bits 
are  difagreeable  to  him,  he  never  plays  with  them,  or  ex- 
hibits any  froth,  fay  they.  Thefe  fmall  appendages  are 
termed  by  the  French  les  ebainettes,  and  by  the  Englifli 
players. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  refpe&ting  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  curb,  that  the  ftraight  part  which  refts  upon  the 
bars  of  the  jaw,  is  termed  by  the  French  le  canon,  and  by  the 
old  Englifh  writers  th ejeive;  and  though  a highly  conve- 
nient and  ufeful  word,  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  is  at  prefent 
out  of  ufe  ; the  French  term,  which  is  not  fo  expreffive, 
having  fuperfeded  it.  This  part  fhould  be  well  polifhed, 
and  may  be  made  of  any  proper  figure,  as  that  of  a cylinder, 
cone,  oval,  globular,  pear-fhaped,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  curb,  as  far  as  it  ref- 
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pefts  the  bars,  will  be  eorrefpondent  to  the  thicknefs  or 
thinnefs,  fmoothnefs  or  roughnefs,  of  this  part ; the  larger 
and  broader  it  is,  the  more  furface  it  covers  ; and  thus  the 
preffure,  by  being  diftributed  over  more  points,  becomes 
lefs  felt.  This  enlargement,  however,  of  the  canon  orje.ve 
fhould  not  be  carried  to  an  exccfs,  by  making  it  too  heavy, 
or  filling  the  horfe’s  mouth  with  more  iron  than  it  can  con- 
veniently receive,  and  thus  create  pain,  inftead  of  greater 
eafe. 

To  render  thefe  irons  lefs  irritating  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
avoid  their  friftion  upon  the  bars,  the  jeives  are  provided  with 
loofe,  moveable  rollers  of  well  polifhed  iron,  which  readily 
turning  on  the  axis  of  the  bits,  very  confiderably  dimimfh 
their  feverity.  Thefe  moveable  pieces  are  alfo  parti- 
cularly ufeful  in  preventing  the  horfe  from  catching  and 
holding  the  bit  in  his  teeth;  as  the  curb,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  can  ftill  move  and  a£t  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
before. 

The  jeives  are  fometimes  com po fed  of  three  or  four  fiat- 
tifh  knobs,  united  by  a joint  to  each  other,  and  with  a joint 
to  the  upfet,  which  is  intended  to  render  it  very  fevere;  it 
is  obvious,  however,  that  fuch  an  alteration  muft  bring  it 
nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  fnaffle  ; the  knobs,  however, 
if  they  can  be  drawn  tranfverfely  acrofsthe  bars,  might  pro- 
duce confiderable  irritation,  but  not  fo  much  as  they 
vould  do  if  not  jointed.  This  bit  is  not  unfrequently  ufed, 
and  is  called  with  us  the  HeJJian- bit. 

To  the  curb  is  often  fixed  a ring  oppofite  the  mouth- 
piece, which,  as  it  is  diredtly  in  a line  with  the  axis  of  the 
bit,  has  no  other  efFect  when  the  reins  are  affixed  to  it,  than  a 
fnaffle  would  have  provided  with  a fimilar  mouth-piece.  This 
is  termed  putting  “ the  reins  to  the  cheek,”  and  for  horfes  of 
light  draft,  whofe  mouths  are  not  ruined,  it  is  by  much  the 
belt,  as  the  mouth  is  lefs  annoyed,  and  the  horfe  obeys  with 
more  alacrity  the  guidance  of  the  hand  from  this  point, 
than  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are  parti- 
cularly ill  calculated  for  this  purpofe  : this  kind  of  con- 
ftruttion  is  generally  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Pel- 
ham bit. 

In  the  older  Englifli  writers,  as  well  as  thc-fe  on  the  con- 
tinent, on  the  fubjedf  of  bits,  we  find  an  appendage  def- 
cribed,  which  is  not  at  all,  at  prefent,  in  ufe;  and  as  it  enters 
the  mouth  with  the  mouth-piece,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be 
deferibed  along  with  it.  It  confifted  of  a chain  extending 
. from  branch  to  branch  of  the  banquet,  or  cheek  piece,  being 
placed  rather  above  the  mouth-piece,  and  parallel  to  it,  and 
was  ftretched  acrofs  perfectly  ftraight  and  tight.  This  part 
was  called  the  water -chain,  and  by  the  French  Trenche-jile  ; 
its  ufe  is  not  very  evident,  Mr.  Berenger  takes  notice  of  it, 
and  obferves  “ that  it  might  be  ufeful  to  horfes  that  are  apt 
to  drill k.  or  fwallow  the  bits,  as  the  expreflion  is,  orbury  it 
fo  deep  in  their  mouths,  as  to  hinder  it  from  having  a due 
and  jult  effect ;”  from  its  being  laid  afide  fo  generally",  we 
prefume  it  has  at  leaft  been  thought  ufelefs. 

It  is  a common  belief  with  the  grooms,  that  a great 
power  refides  in  the  upfet  of  the  mouth-piece,  and  that  the 
bits  are  more  powerful  as  this  is  longer  or  fiiorter  ; nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  reafoning.  Ia' 
the  works  of  Laurence  Reefe,  alfo  a French  writer,  we  find, 
in  confonance  with  this  idea,  a curb,  with  an  upfet  of  unufual 
length,  being  deftined  to  correct  the  vices  “ d’un  Rouffin 
qui  a la  bouche  d’une  diable  ;”  it  will  be  obvious,  how- 
ever, on  a moment’s  reflection,  that  this  part,  from  being 
made  very  lofty,  and  coming  forcibly  againft  the  palate, 
would  compel  the  horfe  to  open  his  mouth,  when  it 
would  ceale  farther  to  act  in  any  way  ; with  more  reafon, 
the  fame  writer  propofes,  on  the  other  hand,  “pour  donner 
2 grand 
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grand  plaifir,”  to  have  a bit  conftru&ed  with  a low  upfet, 
and  fufficiently  wide,  with  large,  conical,  fmoothjeives  for 
the  bars. 

Of  the  chain.  The  chain  is  the  part  moil  effentially  ne- 
ceffary to  give  effedt  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  curb,  and 
may  be  placed,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  at  any  given 
diftance  above  the  mouth-piece  ; its  operation  being  more 
powerful,  as  this  diftance  is  exceeded  by  the  length  of  the 
branches.  This  polition,  though  true  as  a general  principle 
of  reafoning,  appears  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  operation  of  other 
caufes  in  aftual  practice,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fider  ; for,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  is  the  afl'ertion  of 
Mr.  Berenger,  who  appears  to  be  almoft  the  only  writer 
who  has  truly  inveftigated  the  merits  of  this  particular  ob- 
jeft.  He  oblerves,  in  regard  to  this,  that  the  nearer  the 
chain,  and  the  longer  the  branches,  the  loiter  and  more  in- 
dulgent its  operation.  This,  on  a firft  view,  would  appear 
to  be  in  direft  variance  with  the  rules  above  laid  down,  and 
irreconcileable  to  the  well  known  laws  of  the  operation  of 
the  lever,  and  even  at  variance  with  his  own  preceding  affer- 
tions;  when,  however,  we  remember  the  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  him  who  afferts  it,  it  deferves  a more 
particular  confideration;  let  us  firft  admit  the  truth  of  the 
pofition,  as  it  feems  founded  on  the  fure  tell'  of  aftual  ex- 
perience, and  then  we  Ihould  venture  the  following  as  the 
moll  natural  explanation  of  it. 

in  proportion  as  the  branches  are  longer,  the  more  ex- 
tenlive  is  the  circuit  their  extremities  perform  in  their 
operation  ; and  therefore,  the  hand  that  guides  them  mull 
pafs  through  a greater  fpace  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  : 
and  now  if  the  chain  be  placed  very  near  to,  or  upon  the 
out-ilde  of  the  mouth-piece,  and  be  applied  not  very  tight 
about  the  chin,  yet,  in  reality,  though  there  would  be  an 
apparent  increafe  of  power  by  the  length  of  the  branches, 
they  would  have  little  or  no  effeft,  as  they  would  arrive  at 
the  utmoft  extent  to  which  they  can  be  drawn,  before  the 
chain  would  begin  to  pinch.  On  this  account,  the  moll 
lively  effects  would  be  produced  by  the  chain  having  more 
fweep  and  extent  of  aftion,  and  by  the  branches  being  not 
quite  fo  long,  as  great  length  alfo  adds  fomething  to  their 
flexibility,  though  not  to  a degree  to  be  worth  taking  into 
the  account.  Still,  however,  the  branches  mull  ever  obey 
the  common  laws  of  the  lever,  acting  with  force  propor- 
tioned to  their  length  ; while  Ihorter  branches  aft  with 
greater  quicknefs,  and  are  more  lively  in  their  impreffion. 

The  chain  is  laftened  on  one  fide  to  the  eye  ol  the  ban* 
quet,  where  the  head-itali  is  fattened  ; op  the  other,  to  a 
hook  hanging  from  the  fame  part.  This  chain,  as  it  is 
at  prefent  ufed,  is  competed  of  iron  links  or  rings,  fo  ft  (flit 
or  indented,  as  to  form,  when  put  together,  one  uniform 
nearly  flat  furface  ; and  thefe  links,  by  twifting  or  un twill- 
ing, may  be  made  to  prefent  a furface  with  any  degree  of 
roughneis  to  the  chin. 

When  great  tendernefs  is  required,  this  chain  may  be 
covered  with  leather  or  cloth  ; or  where  a itill  greater  deli- 
cacy is  desirable,  the  curb  may  be  made  wholly  of  leather, 
without  any  chain. 

The  larger  and  thicker  the  rings  are,  provided  they  are 
fmooth  and  well  pohfhed,  the  ealier  the  eff:  et  of  the  chain, 
in  old  Engliih,  this  chain  was  called  the  hi r hie  ; and  hence, 
by  contraction,  kirh  ; and  finally,  by  an  ealy  tranfitioh  of  the 
hi  into  we  apprehend  that  the  modern  appellation  of  this 
inftrument  is  obtained. 

Of  the  branches.  The  proportion  which  the  cheek  part  bears 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  rather  the  p,  n ion 
of  the  eye,  to  which  the  chain  is  fixed,  determines  .'he  de- 
gree of  power  of  the  bit  upon  the  principle  before  advanced, 


that  is,  if  the  chain  is  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  it  as 
it  uiually  is  to  the  tranfverfe  opening  or  eye  of  the  head- 
ltall. 

For  the  elementary  view  we  are  taking  of  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  bits,  it  has  been  only  confidered  as  a ftraight, 
plain  lever  of  indeterminate  length  ; it  is,  however,  in  prac- 
tice, often  varied,  as  in  the  army,  it  is  uled  of  enormous 
length,  and  frequently  curved  like  the  letter  S,  by  which  it 
is  conceived  to  be  rendered  more  powerful,  as  well  as 
ornamental ; at  other  times  the  branch  of  the  bit,  with  a 
view  of  increafing  its  force,  is  carried  forward  with  a fharp 
elbow,  giving  nearly  the  figure  of  the  letter  Z ; while  by 
others,  with  more  reafon,  to  prevent  the  horfe  from  catch- 
ing the  bit  in  his  mouth,  it  is  made  with  an  arch,  or 
femicircle,  in  the  middle  of  the  branch,  like  the  letter  C, 
turned  backwards  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; Hill,  however,  in 
faft,  whether  bent  into  that  or  any  other  fhape,  it  is  the 
length  of  the  lever,  and  its  ftrength,  which  alone  give  the 
power;  it  is  true,  however,  that  a long  curved  branch, 
though  more  powerful,  will  render  the  effeft  fomewhat 
fofter,  as  coming  from  a greater  diftance,  efpecially  if  the 
branch  is  at  all  flexible  and  yielding,  than  it  would  by  the 
quick  and  rigid  effeft  of  a ihorter  lever,  made  perfeftly 
ftraight  and  inflexible  : thefe  brandies  may  alio  be  turned 
or  bent,  not  only  backward  or  forward,  but  alfo  outwards 
and  inwards.  At  their  extremities,  ttiofe  turned  outwards, 
are  faid  to  be  ftrongeft  of  any  in  their  operation. 

As  to  the  cheek-piece,  or  banquet,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
French,  for  an  appropriate  name  is  wanting  to  this  part  in 
the  Engliih  language  ; the  eye  of  the  banquet,  lay  the 
horfemen,  commands  and  gives  efficiency  to  the  reft  oi  the 
bit ; or,  in  other  words,  decides  the  diftance  of  the  chain  from 
the  mouth-piece,  or  centre  of  motion  ; as  however,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  other  parts,  we  have  had  occafion  to  intro- 
duce a fufficient  account  of  this,  it  will  not  be  neceffary 
farther  to  give  it  a i'eparate  confideration  ; nor  will  it  be 
ufeful  to  deferibe  the  numerous  mongrei  herd  of  bits  en- 
gendered of  the  fnaffle  and  curb,  which  are  reducible  to  the 
properties  of  one  or  the  other,  or  partaking  oi  both. 

The  moil  ufeful  bit  of  the  curbed  kind,  appears  to  be  the 
Weymouth- bit,  which  is  at  prefent  in  common  ufe  for  draft 
horfes  of  light  work,  as  for  carriages,  coaches,  See.  It  con- 
fiits  of  a ftrong,  plain  mouth-piece,  of  uniform  thicknefs 
throughout,  without  any  upfet  or  jeives,  but  is  limply 
curved  forwards,  to  give  liberty  to  the  tongue : this  kind 
of  conftruclion  is  the  iimpleft  perhaps  that  the  curb  admit# 
of. 

In  concluding,  it  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  proper  ap- 
plication and  adjuftment  cf  thefe  bits  to  the  horfe’s  mouth, 
and  to  treat  of  their  real  effects. 

By  the  management  of  the  head-ftall,  the  fnaffle  bits 
ihould  be  fo  adjufted  as  to  fall  in  the  middle  fpace  between 
the  tuihes  and  grinders,  refting  upon  the  bars  : the  mouth- 
piece of  the  curb  ihould  alfo  occupy  the  fame  fituation 
when,  however,  it  is  ufed  along  with  the  fnaffle,  the  bits  of 
the  fnaffle  ihould  be  placed  higheft  in  the  mouth. 

If  the  bits  are  placed  too  high  in  the  mouth,  the  horfe 
carries  his  head  aloft ; if  too  low,  he  itoops  the  head,  and 
tries  to  catch  them  in  his  teeth. 

The  thicker  and  more  fieihy,  and  the  wider  or  broader 
the  bars  of  the  horfe,  the  rougher  may  be  the  mouth-piece 
for  the  leaner  and  more  delicate  ; confequently,  the  bits 
ihould  be  lefs  fevere.  Care  ihould  alfo  be  taken  that  the 
mouth-piece  be  well  fuited  to  the  fizeand  widthnf  the  mouth, 
and  be  not  too  narrow,  as  this  would  give  pain  by  fqueezing 
the  bars  together : if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  wide,  it 
refts  with  more  force  on  the  bars,  without  the  interpoiition 
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of  the -lips,  as  is  mod  ufuaily  the  cafe.  Where  the- tongue 
is  large  and  prominent,  the  upfet  fliould  alfo  be  in  propor- 
tion, othenvife  the  bits  could  not  red  upon  the  bars,  but 
would  prefs  upon  the  tongue. 

In  regard  to  bitting  the  horfe,  and  the  confideration  of  its 
effefts,  we  cannot  delire  to  lee  any  thing  more  confonant  to 
truth  and  reafon,  than  what  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Be- 
renger,  and  with  fome  ufeful  extrafts  from  his  valuable 
performance,  we  lhall  conclude  this  article. 

Of  hitting  horfes  with  the  curl.  “ In  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking,  whofe  aim  is  to  fubdue  and  reclaim  nature, 
and  that  at  a time  when  (he  is  wild,  ignorant,  and  even 
aftoaifhed  at  the  attempts  which  are  made  upon  her,  it  is 
evident  that  (he  mud  not  be  treated  but  with  lenity,  in- 
ilrufted  with  patience,  and  by  fmall  degees,  and  that  no- 
thing Ihould  be  offered  that  may  hurt,  fiurprize,  or  occadon 
any  difguff. 

The  horfeman,  therefore,  fliould  not  aft  the  part  of  a 
tyrant,  but  of  a lover ; not  endeavour  to  force  her  to  fub- 
miffion,  but  drive  to  gain  her  confent  and  good  will  by 
affiduity,  perfeverance,  and  the  gentled  attentions ; for 
what  profpeft  of  fuccefs  would  rougher  manners  afford  ? 
To  what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  compel  a colt  to  go  for- 
ward, or  turn  from  fear  of  the  whip  or  fpur,  and  to  trot 
and  gallop  fo  freely  as  to  fupple  his  limbs,  and  form  his 
paces ; if  the  novelty  of  the  bit,  and  the  unaccudomed  ref- 
: traint  to  which  it  fubjefts  him,  Ihould  vex  and  confound  him, 
fo  as  to  make  him  not  know  what  to  do,  or  how  to  be- 
have in  thefe  extremes  ? It  cannot  be  expedited,  that  he  will 
be  guided,  and  go  with  eafe  to  bimfelf,  or  pleafure  to  the 
rider,  if  the  indrument,  by  which  he  is  to  be  condufted, 
offends  or  gives  him  pain ; all  habits  and  acquirements 
Ihould  be  attained  gradually,  and  almod  imperceptibly  ; ri- 
gour and  precipitation  would  ruin  all  ; and,  indead  of  form- 
ing the  horfe  to  the  execution  of  what  is  required,  may 
plunge  him  into  vice  and  rebellion,  fo  as  to  occadon  much 
trouble  and  lofs  of  time  before  he  can  be  reduced. 

He  fliould  not  therefore,  at  flrd  , be  conddered  as  if  he 
was  dedgned  to  be  formed  to  all  the  delicacy  and  cxaftnefs 
of  the  bit ; and  the  horfeman  fliould  be  content,  if  he  will 
endure  it  in  his  mouth,  fo  as  to  grow,  by  little  and  little,  ac~ 
cudoir.ed  to  it,  till  the  redraint  becomes  by  habit  fo  familiar 
and  eafy,  that  he  not  only  is  not  offended,  but  begins  even 
to  delight  in  it ; for  this  purpofe,  great  care  ihould  be 
taken  that  the  bit  be  eafy  and  gentle  in  all  its  parts  ; that 
the  mouth- piece  be  larger  than  it-  need  be  for  an  horfe  al- 
ready bitted ; that  it  in  no  wife  incommodes  the  bars, 
fqueezes  the  lips,  or  galls  the  tongue. 

The  mouth-piece,  called  a cannon,  with  a joint  in  the 
middle,  will  be  the  mod  fuitable  ; the  ends  of  it  ihould  be 
as  large  and  full  as  the  fize  of  the  mouth  will  permit,  for 
the  thicker  and  more  blunted  they  are,  the  eafier  they  will  be 
for  the  horfe,  and  the  appui  lefs  drift  and  fevere. 

The  links  of  the  curb  fliould  be  big,  finooth,  and  well 
polifhed  ; the  curb  fomewhat  long.  The  branches  Ihould 
be  exactly  even  with  a line  of  the  banquet,  to  make  the 
appui  moderate  and  equal  ; they  fliould  likewife  be  long  ; 
nor  does  it  fignify  of  what  fhape  they  are,  for  with  mod 
horfes  they  ought  to  be  fo  weak,  as  fcarcely  to  have  any 
effeft : fo  requifite  it  is  to  guard  againft  every  thing  that 
may  annoy  or  dilturb  the  horfe  in  thefe  firff  trials.  In 
order  to  reconcile  him  to  this  new  condraint,  the  reins 
fhould  be  held  in  both  hands ; and  the  horfe,  for  fome  time, 
Ihould  only  walk  under. the  rider.  Above  all,  upon  this, 
and  all  other  occafions,  a firm,  a light,  and  diligent  hand, 
is  neceffary. 

Su^h  are  the  outlines  and  general  principles  upon  which 


the  art  ©F  bitting  horfes  is  eflabliflied  ; which  art,  as  hr 
as  it  reaches,  is  fare  and  conftant  ; but  which,  in  fpite  of 
ail  the  merits  and  praife  of  which  it  has  fo  long  been  ia 
poffafixon,  will,  upon  a ferious  and  drift ' trial,  ' never,  1 
doubt,  be  found  adequate  to  the  views  of  a found  and  in- 
telligent horfeman,  nor  capable  of  bringing  a horfe  to  that 
degree  of  iupplenefs  and  exaftnefs  of  carriage,  which  the 
truth  and  perfection  of  the  -art  require,  thefe  attainments 
feeming  to  have  been  referved  for  a- more  firnple  but  power- 
ful machine,  called  th efnqfie.” 

“ To  perform  his  bufinefs  judly  and  gracefully,  the 
animal  mult  fird  be  made  fupple  in  his  fore  parts,  and  his 
head  and  neck  fo  managed,  that  one  may  be  railed,  and  the 
other  arched  or  bent,  more  or  lefs  to  the  hand  to  which  he 
is  to  turn.  The  bridle,  called  the  bit,  is  fo  impotent  in  its 
endeavours  to  raife  the  head,  that  it  even  produces  the  op- 
pofite  effeft  ; nor  from  the  confinement  in  which  it  keeps 
the  horfe,  and  the  fmallcompafs  it  affords  for  the  aftion  of  the 
rein,  does  it  allow  the  riderfufdcient  room  to  bend  him,  with- 
out pulling  down  his  head,  and  p"uttinghim  upon  his  fhoulders, 
both  of  which  are  incompatible  with  the  true  and  found 
principles  of  the  art.  The  frequent  ufe  of  cavefons  and 
bridons,  fully  evinces  the  want  of  power  in  the  bit  to  fup- 
ple the  horfe,  or  raife  the  fore  part. 

The  figures  and  reprefentations  of  horfes  working  upon 
different  leffons,  may  be  appealed  to  for  the  confirmation  of 
this  affertioru  the  books  of  pall  times  abound  with  them, 
efpecially  that  boafted  work  of  that  king  of  horfemen, 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  whofe  horfes  are  all  drawn  with  their 
heads  between  their  knees ; and  yet  are  exhibited  to  the 
equeltrian  world  as  ftandards  of  truth,  and  models  of  per- 
fection. The  fucceffors  of  this  duke,  and  of  other  great 
mailers,  as  imitators,  are  generally  a blind  and  fervile  herd, 
ran  headlong  into  the  errors,  and  adopted  the  faults  of  their 
predepeffors ; and  always  made  ufe  of  bits,  without  re- 
flefting  upon  their  effefts,  or  perceiving  that  they  could 
operate  to  make  the  horfe  carry  low,  or  to  put  him  upon 
his  fhoulders,  while  they  thought  that  he  was  all  the  time 
upon  his  haunches.” 

“ If  ever  there  was  a panacea,  or  univerfal  medicine, 
the  fnaffle  is  one  for  the  mouths  of  horfes  : it  fuits  all,  and 
accommodates  itfelf  to  all ; and  either  finds  them  good,  or 
very  fpeedily  makes  them  fo  ; and  the  mouth  once  made, 
will  be  always  faithful  to  the  hand,  let  it  aft  with  what 
agent  it  will.  This  bridle  can  at  once  fiibjeft  the  horfe 
to  great  reftraint,  or  indulge  it  in  eafe  and  freedom:  it  can 
place  the  head  exaftly  as  the  horfeman  likes  to  have  it,  and 
work  and  bend  the  neck  and  fhoulders  to  vvhat  degree  he 
pleafes.  He  can  raife  the  head,  by  holding  up  his  hand  ; 
by  lowering  it,  it  can  be  brought  down  ; and  if  he  chules  to 
fix  and  confine  it  to  a certain  degree  he  muff  ufe  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpofe  of  lending,  double  reins  ; that  is, 
two  on  each  fide,  the  ends  of  which  muff  be  fattened  in -a 
ftaple  near  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  or  to  the  girths, 
higher  or  lower,  as  the  mouth,  proportions  of  the  horfe, 
and  his  manner  of  going  require  ; and  if  properly  meafured 
and  adjufted,  they  will  form  and  command  the  horfe  fo 
effeftually,  as,  in  a -great  degree,  to  palliate  many  imperfec- 
tions of  the  mouth,  and  many  faults  in  the  mould  and 
figure.” 

“ The  reins  thus  faftened,  or  even  one  only,  for  the  fake 
of  working  one  jaw  and  one  fide,  will  operate  more  or  lefs, 
as  the  branches  of  a hit:  and  the  fnaffle  will  almoft  be  a 
bit,  a bridon,  a cavefon,  and  martingal,  in  one.  When 
the  horfeman  would  bend  the  horfe,  he  muff  pull  the  rein 
on  that  fide  to  which  he  is  going,  and  lengthen  that  of  the 
oppofite,  that  they  may  not  counteraft  each  other.  No- 
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thing  will  awaken  a dull  mouth,  and  bring  it  to  life  and 
feeling,  fo  foon  as  this  bridle.  If  the  mouth  be  hard  and 
callous,  the  iron  ihould  be  fo  twilled  as  to  have  a fort  of 
edge,  which  will  fearch  the  lips,  and  when  they  will  per- 
mit, the  bars  alfo  ; and  if  gently  moved,  or  drawn  from 
fide  to  fide,  keep  the  mouth  freih  and  cool.  If  the  twilled, 
or  rough  fnaffle,  be  \hought  too  harlh,  and  the  hand  not 
Ikilful  enough  to  moderate  its  effedls,  a fmooth  fnaffie  may 
be  ufed  ; or  if  a bit  of  linen  be  wrapt  round  the  twilled 
fnaffle,  it  will  make  it  eafy  and  fmooth  ; and  the  mouth, 
once  made  fine  and  delicate,  will  be  true  to  its  feelings, 
will  obey  the  fnaffle,  and  follow  the  hand  with  as  much 
exaftnefs  and  precifion  as  the  bit  knows  to  demand,  but 
with  more  freedom  and  boldnefs  than  it  ever  can  allow.'’ 

Such  are  the  properties  and  merits  of  the  fnaffle,  which 
long  obfervation,  and  not  a little  experience,  have  taught 
the  writer  of  this  article  to  think  preferable  (generally 
fpeaking)  to  tliofe  of  the  bit;  and  which  he  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  point  out  and  recommend  with  due 
deference  to  others,  but  with  a greater  deference  to  truth 
and  jullice. 

“ — Detrahere  aufus, 

Hterentem  capiti  multa  cum  laude  coronam.” 
Berenger’s  Hill,  and  Art  of  Hbrfemanlhip,vol  ii.  p.  22i,&c. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a little  tool,  fitted  to  a Hock  or  handle, 
for  the  purpofe  of  boring.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  the  bit  of 
a piercer,  an  augre,  or  the  like  ; meaning  that  iron  part  of 
tliofe  tools  wherewith  the  holes  are  bored. 

The  bit  ufed  by  the  block-makers,  refembles  the  drank 
of  a gimblet,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  has  at  its  end  either 
a fcrew,  a lharp  point,  or  edge,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting 
or  boring  holes.  The  centre-lit  is  a bit,  having  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  end,  a fmall  Heel  point,  with  a lharp  edge  on  one 
fide  to  cut  horizontally,  and  a lharp  tooth  on  the  oppafrte 
fide  to  cut  vertically.  Holes  bored  with  this  inllrument, 
are  not  liable  to  fplit.  The  counterfunk-bit  is  a bit  having 
two  cutting  edges  at  the  end,  reverfed  to  each  other,  which 
form  an  angle  from  the  point.  Gouge-bit  is  a bit  fmaller 
than  a centre-bit,  with  a hollow  edge  at  its  end,  like  a 
gouge.  N of  e-bit  is  a bit  fimilar  to  a gouge-bit,  having  a 
cutting  edge  on  one  fide  of  the  end. 

Bit  of  a Key,  is  that  part  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the 
fhank  of  the  key,  wherein  the  wards  are  made.  See  Locx,&c. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  in  Commerce,  for  a piece  of  coin  current 
in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  7^d. 

Bits,  or  Bitts,  in  a fhip  denote  a frame  compofed  of  two 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  called  the  pins,  and  a crofs-piece 
fallened  horizontally  on  the  top  of  them  ; ufed  for  belaying 
cables  and  ropes  to.  Bowline  and brare-bitts  are  fituated  near 
the  malls  ; the  fore  jeer,  and  top-fail-Jheet  bitts  are  fituated 
in  the  fore-callle,  and  round  the  fore-mall  ; the  main  jeer , 
and  top  fail-fleet  bitts  tenon  into  the  fore -mall  beam  of  the 
quarter-deck  ; the  riding  bitts  ard  the  largell  bitts  in  the  fhip, 
and  are  thofe  to  which  the  cable  is  bitted,  when  the  veffel 
rides  at  anchor.  The  cable  is  bitted,  or  confined  to  the  bitts 
by  oneHurn  under  the  crofs-piece,  and  another  turn  round 
the  bitt-head.  In  this  polition,  it  may  be  either  kept  fixed, 
or  it  may  be  veered  away. 

Bit -Stoppers,  are  tliofe  Hoppers  that  are  ufed  to  check 
the  cable.  See  Stopper. 

BITAZA,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a town  of  Afia,  in 
Aria,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BITEOURG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  before  the  revolution,  but  now 
a principal  place  of  the  canton  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
department  of  ForSts,  containing  1638  inhabitants  5 the 


population  of  the  canton  confiiling  of  7160  perfons.  Its 
territorial  extent  includes  2 35  kiliometres,  and  12  com- 
munes.  N.  lat.  50°  o'.  E long.  6°.  43'. 

BITCH,  in  Zoology,  is  the  female  of  the  canine  fpecies, 
in  contradiftin&ion  to  dog.  (SeeCANis.)  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  a fimilar  fenfe  with  refpedt  to  foxes,  the  female 
being  termed  a “ bitch-fox  though  the  more  common 
appellation  among  fportfmen  is  a “ vixen.”  Bitches  are 
fometimes  fpayed,  to  prevent  their  farther  propagation  ; 
the  bell  time  for  which  operation  is  about  after  the  heat 
is  gone  off. 

BITCHE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  princi- 
pal place  of  a diltridl,  in  the  department  of  the  Mofelle,  con- 
taining 2310  inhabitants  ; the  number  of  thofe  in  the  can- 
ton being  10,441.  Its  territorial  extent  is  312^  kiliome- 
tres, and  it  includes  23  communes.  It  is  feated  on  a river 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vofges  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Deux  Pouts.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  fortified 
by  Vauban  ; afterwards  difmantled  and  rellored  to  the  duchy 
of  Loraine.  In  174^,  it  was  again  fortified.  Before  the- 
revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  a country,  including  30 
villages.  N.  lat.  49°  5'.  E.  long.  70  44'. 

BITCHU,  or  Bitsiu,  a province  of  Nipon,  in  the 
iflands  of  Japan,  between  about  340  30'  and  35°  N.  lat.  and 
about  1 34-  30'  E.  long. 

BITCHYS,  a tribe  of  Tartars,  vifited  by  La  Peroufe 
in  1787.  and  deferibed  by  him.  See  Orotchys. 

BITE  is  defined  to  be  a folution  of  the  continuity 
of  a foft  part,  caufed  by  the  imprefilou  of  an  animal’s 
teeth. 

Bite  of  Mad-dog . See  Hydrophobia, 

Bite  of  Serpents.  See  Poison. 

Bite  of  Rattle  flake.  See  Poison. 

Bite  of  the  Tirantula.  See  Tarantism. 

Bite  is  alfo  applied,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  the  im- 
preffion  of  other  lharp  or  pungent  bodies.  Thus  a file  is 
laid  to  bite  the  metal  ; aqua  fortis  bites,  or  eats  into  cop- 
per. An  anchor  is  alfo  faid  to  bite,  when  it  holds  fall  in 
the  ground 

BITERLAGH,  or  Bitherlage,  the  ancient  Danilb 
military  or  camp  law. 

The  word  is  compounded  from  lithe,  mulct,  and  lagh,  law  ; 
q.  d.  the  law  of  mulcts,  or  wites. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  Danes,  there  are  two  peculiarly 
eminent ; viz.  the  bird Jlraa,  or  court  law  ; and  the  bither- 
lage raett,  made  by  Canute  the  Great,  about  the  year  1035 j _ 
of  which  an  edition  has  been  given  by  Refenius, 

BITETO,  in  Geography.  See  Bidetto..' 

BITHABA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  called  alio  Birthama, 
a town  of  Afia,  in  Affyria,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BITHER,  a city  of  Judcea,  called  by  St,  Jerom,  Betho- 
ron,  which  was  the  place  of  retreat  of  the  impollor  Barcho- 
chebas,  fortified  by  him,  and  made  the  capital  of  his  nety 
kingdom.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Se- 
verus,  A.  D.  134,  and  after  an  obllinate  refiftance,  com- 
pelled to  furrender.  See  Barchochebas,  and  Bethoron. 

BITHEREMAN,  a town  of  Phoenicia,  according  to 
Sqzomen,  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Elect- 
theropolis. 

BITHIA,  a town  of  Afia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
Media. 

BITHIAS,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy. — Alfo,  a river  of  Thrace,  according  to 
Appian. 

BITHIGA,  a town  of  Afia,  in  Mefopotamia.  Pto 
lemy. 

BITHYfE,  a people  of  Thrace,  who,  according  to 
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Steph.  Byz.  derived  their  name  from  Bithyus , a fon  of 
Mars  ; but  more  probably  from  the  river  Bithys,  or  Bithias, 
mentioned  by  Appian,  and  denominated  Bathynius,  by 
Ptolemy. 

BITHYLA,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Laconia.  Ptolemy. 

BITHYNIA,  a province  of  that  part  of  Afia,  which 
was  commonly  called  Afia  Minor.  It  was  anciently  known 
by  the  names  of  Myfia,  Mvgdonia,  Bebrycia,  and  Marian- 
dynia,  as  well  as  Bithynia ; and  extended  from  Mylia  on 
the  well,  to  Paphlagonia  on  the  eaft.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  -weft  by  the  Bofporus  Thracius  and  part  of  the  Propon- 
tis, on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  mount  Olym- 
pus, on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Parthenius.  Ptolemy  enlarged  the  extent  of  Bithynia, 
fo  as  to  make  it  comprehend  fome  provinces  belonging,  ac- 
cording to  other  geographers,  to  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia. 
The  chief  cities  of  Bithynia  on  the  coaft  were  Myrlea,  Daf- 
cylos,  Cius,  and  Nicomedia  the  metropolis.  On  the  Bof- 
porus flood  the  famous  city  of  Chalcedon.  In  the  Euxine 
lea  were  fituated  the.  city  and  ancient  republic  of  Heraclea. 
The  principal  inland  cities  of  Bithynia  were  Prufa,  Libyfla, 
andNicasa  or  Nice.  Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Pfiilis,  Calpas, 
Sangarius  or  Sagaris,  Hipias,  Rhebas,  and  Lycus  ; all  dif- 
charging  themfelves  into  the  Euxine  fea  between  Chalcedon 
artd  Pleraclea.  As  Bithynia  lies  between  41  ° and  430  of 
north  latitude,  and  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  it  once 
abounded  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  ancients  com- 
pare fome  of  the  inland  provinces  to  the  fruitful  and  deli- 
cious vales  of  Tempe  ; but  at  prefent  it  lies  in  a great  de- 
gree negledted  and  unmanured.  Bithynia  was  anciently  in- 
habited by  various  nations,  differing  in  their  manners,  cuf- 
torns,  and  language  ; namely,  the  Bebryces,  the  Mariandyni, 
the  Caucones,  the  Dolliones,  and  the  Cimerii.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent nations  were  anciently  governed  by  their  own  kings  ; 
Bithynia  being,  in  the  earlieft  times,  divided  into  as  many 
kingdoms  as  nations  or  tribes.  However,  in  procefs  of 
time,  thefe  petty  princes  were  reduced  by  the  more  power- 
ful kings  of  Bithynia.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
Bithynians  had  kings  from  the  time  of  Ninus  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  Appian,  they'  had  49  fevereigns  before  the  Romans 
obtained  poffeffions  in  Afia.  But  this  high  antiquity  is  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  the  filence  of  Homer  refpedting  the  Bi- 
thynians. Strabo  (1.  xii.  ) fpeaks  of  one  Prnfias, who  reigned 
in  Bithynia  in  the  time  of  Crcefus,  the  laft  king  of  Lydia, 
by  whom  lie  was  conquered.  From  this  period,  the  Bithy- 
nians continued  fubjeft  firft  to  the  Lydians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Perfians,  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  ; for 
we  find  them  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among  the  many  na- 
tions that  attended  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  into  Greece. 
While  they  were  fubject  to  the  Perfians,  they  feerned  to 
have  been  ftill  governed  by  their  own  princes.  Under  Nico- 
medes  I.  the  Gauls,  whom  he  called  to  his  afliftance,  firff 
paffed  into  Afia,  and  obtained  a fettlement  in  that  part  of 
Afia  Minor,  which  was  called  from  them  Gallo-Graecia  and 
Galatia.  The  laft  king  of  Bithynia  was  Niccmedes  IV., 
who,  at  his  death,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  75,  bequeathed 
Iris  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a province. 

Bithynia,  in  Modern  Geography , forms  one  of  the  dif- 
tridfts  of  Anatolia,  and  is  the  neareft  province  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  being  parted  from  it  only  by  the  fmall  ftrait  called 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  Its  principal  cities  are  Prufa, 
Nice,  and  Nicomedia. 

BYTHINIARCH1  A,  afort  of  fuperior  priefthood  in 
the  province  of  Bithynia,  to  which  belonged  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  the  facred  games,  and  which  gave  an  exemption  to 


him  poffeffed  of  it,  called  bithyniarcha,  from  the  care  of 

tutorage. 

BlTHYNIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography , the  ancient  name 
of  a city  of  Bithynia,  afterwards  called  Claudiopolis. 

BITIS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Coluber  that  inhabits 
Brafil.  Above,  this  creature  is  cinereous,  yellow,  varied 
with  white  and  red,  and  tranverfe  brown  bands  ; beneath, 
yellowi fh,  with  a middle  row  of  very  minute  feales.  Gmel. 
&c.  Vipera  litis  of  Laurent.  Amph. 

BITON,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  the  Lin  mean  cypraa 
ptdiculus  in  A dan  foil’s  Senegal,  &c. 

Biton,  in  Entomology,  a ipecies  of  Papilio,  fo  named 
by  Efper.  It  is  papilio  daman  of  Gmelin. 

BITONTO,  in  Geography , a town  of  Naples,  in  the 
country  of  Bari,  about  8 miles  from  the  Adriatic,  the  fee 
of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Bari.  This  is  a fire  town,  con- 
taining 16,0  o inhabitants,  of  more  eaiy  fortunes,  and  more 
polifhed  manners,  than  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  cities  along 
the  coaft  ; its  markets  are  well  Applied,  and  it  has  an  air  of 
affluence.  The  country  between  it  and  Bari,  at  the  diftance 
of  9 miles,  is  very  much  incloled  ; and  though  ftony,  fertile 
in  corn,  almonds,  olives,  wine,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Near 
this  city  an  obelilk  was  e reeled  by  the  king  of  Spain,  with 
fome  fulfome  inferiptions  in  praife  ot  himfelf,  his  father 
Philip,  his  foldiers,  and  the  count  of  Mortemar,  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  duke  of  Bitonto,  for  having  defeated 
the  Auftrians  on  this  fpot  in  1734.  The  monument,  how- 
ever, which  records  a trivial  victory,  is  crumbling  to 
ruin. 

BITTACLE,  or  Binacle,  a fquare  box,  or  frame  of 
timber,  placed  in  the  fteerage  of  a (hip,  wherein  the  com- 
pafs  re  placed.  The  word  is  formed,  by  contr  :6tion,  from 
the  French  habit acle,  a fmall  habitation,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

Large  veffels  have  two  bittacles,  a Ieffer  placed  before  the 
pilot,  and  a greater  before  the  fteerfman. 

In  the  fmaller  veffels,  the  bittacle  is  divided  into  three 
fpaces  or  apartments  ; in  large  veffels  into  five.  One  for 
the  hour-glafs  ; another  for  the  lamp  or  light  ; another  for 
the  compafs,  &c. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  in  the  difpofition,  framing,  See. 
of  the  bittacle,  that  it  (land  true,  and  that  it  be  not  faftened 
together  with  iron  nails,  but  with  wooden  pins,  becaufe  the 
former  would  affedl  the  compafs.  See  Compass. 

BITTENDORF,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Neyfze,  2 miles  N.  of  Otmuchan. 

BITTER,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  the  turn  of  the 
cable  round  the  Hitts. 

Bitter  almonds.  See  Almond. 

Bitter  apple.  See  Colocynthis. 

Bitter  end  of  a cable,  that  end  which  remains  on  board 
round  the  bitts,  when  the  (hip  is  at  anchor ; the  other  part 
of  the  cable  beino-  veered. 

O 

Bitter  gourd.  See  Colocynthis. 

Bitter  place,  locus  amarus,  a poor  barren  foil,  by  Pliny 
called  terra  amara,  five  macra. 

Bitter  purging  fait,  fal  catharticum  amarum.  See  Epsom 
Salt. 

Bitter  faucet,  in  Botany.  See  Solanum. 

Bitter  vetch.  See  Orobus. 

Bitter  waters.  See  Water. 

Bitter  wine.  See  Wine. 

Bitter  wood  and  afh.  See  Quassia. 

Bitter  wort.  See  Gentiana. 

BITTERFELD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  electorate  of  Saxony, 

feated 
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Tested  on  theMoldau,  16  miles  S.  ofDcffau,  and  i3  S.S.W. 
of  Wittenberg. 

BITTERN,  Bittour,  in  Ornithology , the  Linnaean 
ardca  Jltllaris  ; which  fee. 

Bittern,  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  brine  fvvimming 
upon  the  fir  ft  concreted  fait  in  the  falt-works ; this  liquor  is 
laded  off,  that  the  fait  may  be  taken  out  of  the  veffel,  and  is 
afterwards  put  in  again,  and  affords  more  fait,  which  is  to 
be  feparated  like  the  reft,  by  lading  ofl  the  liquor  a fecond 
time,  and  fo  on.  The  bittern,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is 
a very  faline,  bitter,  fnarp,  pungent  liquor,  which  drains 
off  in  the  making  of  fait  from  fea-water  ; or  which  remains 
in  the  pans,  after  the  coagulation  and  granulation  of  the 
purer  and  more  faline  part  by  boiling.  A bittern  alfo  runs, 
or  oozes,  from  the  heaps  of  foffile  fait  at  Lymington,  and 
Portfea  in  Hampfhire.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  377.  p.  348. 

Bittern  makes  the  bafis  of  J'al  catharticum  e.marum , or  Ep- 

SOM-SALT. 

Bittern  is  the  mother-water  which  remains  after  the  cryf- 
taliization  of  common  or  marine  fait  in  fea-watei,  or  the 
water  of  fait  fprings.  It  abounds  with  Eplom  lalt,  or  the 
combination  of  vitriolic  acid  with  magnefia,  to  which  its 
bitternefs  is  owing.  It  is  employed  in  this  country  for 
making  a purging  bitter  fait,  which  proves  fimilar  in  quality 
to  the  fait  obtained  from  the  Epfom  waters,  and  is  com- 
monly fold  under  its  name.  The  ley  is  boiled  down  to  a 
certain  pitch,  then  filtered  and  infpiffated  ; the  dry  matter  is 
calcined,  re-diffolved,  and  cryftallized.  If  the  mother-ley 
be  infpiffated  and  diftilled  with  vitriolic  additions,  a fpirit  of 
fait  is  obtained.  Neumann,  p.  212. 

BITTERS,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The  quality  of  bit- 
ternefs (aiimple  perception  familiar  to  every  one,  and  which 
cannot  be  defined)  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in 
vegetable  matter,  than  in  any  other  order  of  natural  fub- 
ftances; and  in  this,  it  moftly  refides  in  a certain  foluble 
matter,  with  tolerably  uniform  chemical  properties,  which 
has  by  fome  been  denominated  hitter  extrafl.  This  diftinc- 
tion,  though  not  perfeftly  accurate,  is  of  confiderable  life  in 
pharmacy  ; for  whenever  a bitter  tafte  is  perceived  in  any 
part  of  a vegetable,  we  may  conclude,  with  much  probability, 
that  it  refides  in  this  fpecific  part  of  the  vegetable,  andefpe- 
cially  that  it  gives  certain  medicinal  properties,  which  expe- 
rience has  fhewn  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  important. 

The  bitter  principle  is  found  in  combination  with  a variety 
■of  other  adlive  fubftances,  which  modify,  alter,  correft,  or 
impair  its  medicinal  powers. 

A pure,  fimple  bitter  vegetable  (of  which  gentian,  or 
quaffia  are  good  examples),  is  entirely  void  of  fmell,  has 
neither  acevbnefs  nor  aftringency  to  the  tafte,  nor  does  it  ex- 
cite naufea,  unlefs  in  exceffive  quantity.  The  bitternefs  is 
readily  extrafted  by  almoft  everymenftruum,  aqueous,  as  well 
as  fpirituous  ; and  in  the  fimple  bitters,  little,  if  any  dif- 
ference, is  perceived  in  the  fenfible  properties  of  what  is  ex- 
tracted, whatever  Re  the  medium.  The  bitter  extract  is  not 
volatile  by  heat : hence,  in  the  diftillation  of  bitter  plants  that 
yield  an  effential  oil  (worm-wood,  for  example),  the  diftilled 
oil  has  none  of  this  tafte,  the  whole  remaining  in  the  refidue. 
A watery,  or  fpirituous  infufion  of  a bitter  plant,  infpiffated 
nearly,  to  drynefs,  becomes  intenfely  bitter,  often  with 
an  empyreumatic,  or  a fomewhat  altered  tafte.  This, 
when  further  dried,  becomes  folid  and  pulverulent.  The 
extract  is  a convenient  form  for  thefe  fubftances,  but  the 
flavour  is  not  fo  acceptable  to  the  palate  as  the  fimple  infu- 
fious. 

The  bitter  extract  is  confiderably  antifeptic.  Experiments 
have  proved  that  the  putridity  of  animal  matters  is  much 
retarded  by  itnmeriion  in  bitter  infufions,  even  the  watery  ; 
Vol.  IV. 
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and  fubftances  already  putrid,  in  fome  degree,  lofe  their 
foctor  by  this  addition.  The  watery  infufions  of  bitter  vege- 
tables mould  by  long  keeping,  and  become  four.  I bis 
change  takes  place  in  iunimer,  in  five  or  fix  days,  when  the 
infufion  is  not  very  ftrong.  The  newly  acquired  acid  tafte 
in  fome  degree  maflcs  the  bitternefs  ; but  this  latter  quality 
remains  extremely  long,  and  is  hardly  ever  loft  by  lpontaneous 
decompofttion. 

The  effect  of  the  fimple  bitter  on  the  human  body,  is  gene- 
rally confidered  as  purely  Tonic.  It  does  not  raife  the  puLfe; 
nor  does  it  direftly,  or  conftantly  produce  any  change  in  the 
fecretions  or  excretions  cf  the  body.  Its  chief  and  moft  ob- 
vious operation  is  to  increafe  the  appetite,  ana  promote  tne 
digeftive  powers  ; and  hence  it  is  with  reafon  fuppofed,  that 
its  virtues  depend  on  {Emulating  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach. 
From  this  Angle  effedl  may  be  derived  the  well  known  life 
of  bitters,  in  giving  general  tone  and  vigour  to  the-  fyftem, 
in  a vaft  variety  of  cafes  of  debility,  unconnected  with  organic 
difeafe,  in  checking  acefcency  of  the  ftomach,  heartburn, 
flatulence,  and  other  fymptoms  indicating  a deficiency  of 
the  digeftive  powers,  and  in  extending  its  falutary  operation 
through  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  reftoritig  the  regu- 
lar and  natural  action  of  the  bowels  impaired  by  the  original 
defect  of  the  digeftive  organ. 

Bitters  have ‘been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  increafe  the  intoxi- 
cating powers  of  fpirituous  liquors.  This  however,  ap- 
pears to  apply  only  to  the  narcotic  bitters,  and  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  narcotic,  and  not  the  bitter  -principle.  On  the 
contrary,  the  falutary  action  of  bitters  on  the  digeftive 
powers,  is  well  calculated  to  correct  the  extreme  and  pecu- 
liar debility  of  the  ftomach,  induced  by  habitual  drinking. 

An  anthelmintic  virtue  (or  power  of  expelling  worms  from 
the  human  body)  has  been  attributed  very  generally  to  all 
bittern  indiferiminately.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  much  foundation  for  this  opinion,  unlefs  the  bitternefs  be 
combined  with  a purgative  property,  as  in  aloes,  or  poffibly 
a narcotic.  The  contents  of  the  inteftines  being  always  in- 
tenfely bitter  by  the  natural  admixture  of  bile,  it  does  r.ot 
appear  probable  that  animals,  which  live  and  grow  in  fuch 
a medium,  can  be  much  molefted  by  a fmall  addition  of  this 
principle,  though  from  a vegetable  matter. 

An  exceffive  habit  of  taking  bitters,  may  finally  prove  de- 
trimental to  the  ftomach,  by  over-excitement,  or  by  inducing 
a kind  of  artificial  demand  for  food  in  greater  quantity  than 
is  falutary  to  the  general  health.  A remarkable  example  of 
the  danger  of  thefe  medicines,  long  perfifted  in  by  perfons  of 
gouty  habits,  is  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the  Portland 
powder  in  this  difeafe. 

The  chief  combinations  of  the  bitter  principle  ufed  in  me- 
dicine are  Narcotic  hitters , fuch  as  opium,  faba  Sancti  Ignatii, 
bitter  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  many  fruits  : Aromatic 
hitters , as  orange-peel,  cafcarilla,  and  wormwood  : Ajhingent 
hitters,  a very  large  clafs,  and  generally  combined  both  with 
tannin  and  the  gallic  acid,  of  which  cinchona,  and  many  other 
barks  are  ftriking  examples:  Acid  and  purgative  hitters ; the 
fquill,  colocynth,  aloe,  and  fome  other  combinations  of  lefs 
frequency. 

For  medicinal  ufe,  the  aromatic  is  always  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  the  bitter,  and  is  generally  employed. 

The  moft  important  of  the  animal  bitters  is  the  bile,  the 
properties  of  which  have  been  mentioned  under  that  article. 
In  tonic  power,  it  clofely  refembles  the  vegetable  bitters. 
Late  experiments  make  it  probable,  that  the  Prujfic  acid,  a 
very  peculiar  animal  bitter,  pofTeffes  properties  fimilar  to  the 
vegetable  narcotic  bitters. 

A few  of  the  mineral,  or  common  faline  combinations,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  bitternefs  of  tafte  } but  it  is  doubtful  how 
3 T far 
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far  this  principle  modifies  their  medicinal  powers.  The  ni- 
trated filver  is  of  this  kind,  a fait  efteemed  to  be  a very 
•powerful  tonic,  taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes.  Some  of  the 
inline  combinations  of  magnefia  have  the  fame  tafte,  and  it  is 
poffibly  on  this  account,  that  the  fulphat  of  magnefia  will 
often  be  retained  by  very  irritable  ftomachs,  when  other 
inline  medicines  are  rejetted.  For  the  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations of  the  feveral  bitters,  lee  the  refpettive  articles  ; 
as  Gentian,  (jjtafjia,  Columbo,  &c.  and  that  of  Bitter  Extract. 

BIT  rOUll,  in  Ornithology.  See  Bittern. 

BITUBE RCULATA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Cas- 
sida,  of  a brown  colour,  with  a white  margin  ; wing-cafes 
fpotted  with  black,  and  a fingle  tubercle  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
A native  of  Cayenne.  Fabricius. 

BIT'UBERCULATUS,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  that 
inhabits  New  Zealand.  This  is  of  a ferruginous  colour ; 
thorax  length  of  the  wing  cafes,  and  dotted,  with  two  tu- 
bercles on  the  back.  Fabricius. 

Bitubercu latus,  a fpecies  of  Cryptocephalus 
( Crioceris),  that  inhabits  Africa.  It  is  fulvous;  wing-cafes 
pale,  entirely  bordered  with  fulvous.  Fabricius. 

BITUMEN,  Bihmc,  Fr.  The  bitumens,  properly  fo 
called,  form  a fpecies  of  compound  mineral  inflammables,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  eharafters.  I.  Byexpofureto 
the  air,  and  the  application  of  heat,  they  burn  with  a flame 
more  or  lefs  vivid,  and  leave  fcarcely  any  refidue.  2.  By 
deftruttive  diftillation,  they  yield  a liquid  acid,  but  no  am- 
monia, a variable  but  fmall  proportion  of  charcoal  being  left 
behind  in  the  retort.  3.  They  are  either  liquid,  or  capable 
of  being  rendered  fo  by  a moderate  degree  of  heat. 

Bitumens  may  be  divided  into  two  families,  the  non-elaftic 
and  elaflic.  To  the  former  belong  naphtha,  petroleum, 
mineral  tar,  mineral  pitch,  and  afphaltum  ; to  the  latter  be- 
long mineral  caoutchou,  and  fuberiform  mineral  caoutchou. 

§ 1 . Non-Elajlic  Bitumens. 

Naphtha,  Bergnaphtha,  Napthe , Bitume  liquide  llanch- 
atre,  is  a fubftance  of  a light  brown,  or  wane  yellow 
colour,  perfettly  fluid  and  tranfparent.  It  is  the  lighted; 
of  all  liquids,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  =0.708  to  0.732  : 
it  has  a ftrong  penetrating  bituminous  fmell ; it  takes 
fire  with  great  readinefs,  and  burns  with  a bluifh  yel- 
low flame  and  copious  black  fmoke,  leaving  no  refidue.  It 
may  be  rettified  by  diflillation  with  water,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  effential  oils,  and  then  becomes  colourlefs,  and  weaker 
in  its  odour.  It  does  not  combine  in  any  confidernble  de- 
gree with  either  water  or  alcohol,  but  unites  eaiily  with 
ether,  with  turpentine,  with  caoutchou,  and  the  effential 
oils.  When  rubbed  with  the  cauftic  fixed  alkalies,  it  form 
a kind  of  Starkey’s  foap.  The  concentrated  fulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  are  decompofed  with  vehemence  upon  it,  con- 
verting it  into  a folid  refinous  fubftance  foluble  in  alcohol. 
Even  the  pureft  naphtha,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  becomes 
firft  of  a yellow,  and  then  of  a brownifh  colour,  acquires  a 
fomewnat  vifeid  confidence,  and  thus  paffes  into  petroleum. 
Naphtha  is  procured  for  the  moll  part  from  very  copious 
fprings  of  this  fubftance  at  Baku  on  the  fhore  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  where  it  is  burnt  in  lamps  inftead  of  oil,  and  is  ufed  me- 
dicinally both  externally  and  internally  in  rheumatic  and  other 
complaints.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  Calabria  and  fome  parts  of 
Italy. 

Petroleum, or  Rock-oil.  Erdohl,  Stein-ohl.  Petrole. 
The  colour  of  petroleum  is  a blackifh  or  reddifh  brown  ; it 
is  fluid,  though  fomewhat  vifeid;  it  isalmoft  opaque, is  unftu- 
ous  to  the  touch,  and  exhales  a ftrong  bituminous  odour;  its 
tafte  is  pungent  and  acid.  Sp.  gr.  0.747,0.854.  Petroleum 
may  be  rettified  by  diftillation  with  water,  in  which  procefs, 
the  carbon,  which  thickens  and  colours  it,  is  left  behind  in  the 
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retort,  anda  colourlefs  fluid comesover,  pofieuedofall  the  pro- 
perties of  naphtha.  When  petroleum  is  diftilled^w-yi-,  there 
firft  arifes  fome  naphtha,  then  a watery  empyreumatic  acid, 
and  Iaftly  a thick  dark -coloured  oil,  a fpungy  coal  remaining* 
in  the  retort.  In  its  combinations  with,  and  chemical  aftions 
on  other  fubftances,  it  perfettly  refembles  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies. It  is  found  wherever  naphtha  is,  and  in  many  other 
places  among  ttratiiied  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  coal. 
In  England,  Coalbrook  dale,  and  Pitchford  in  Shropfhire, 
are  the  principal  places  where  petroleum  is  found  ; at  the 
latter  place  extenfive  ftrata  of  fandftone  are  faturated  with 
petroleum,  and  the  naphtha,  procured  by  diftillation  of  the 
itone,  is  fold  under  the  name  of  Betton’s  Britifh  oil,  and  is 
elteemed  an  attive  remedy  iu  ftrains  and  rheumatifm. 

Mineral  Tar,  Barb ado es  T ar,  Bergthier,  Goudron 
mineral.  This  fubftance  differs  from  the  precsding.only  in 
degree  ; it  is  more  vifeid,  more  opaque,  of  a darker  colour, 
and,  when  diililled,  leaves  a larger  carbonaceous  refidue.  It 
is  found  native  together  with  petroleum,  and  may  alio  be 
procured  by  the  diftillation  of  coal. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Maltha.  The  external  eharafters  of 
maltha  are  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  common  pitch  ; 
when  heated,  it  emits  a ftrong  unpleafant  odour.  I11  cold 
weather  it  may  be  broken,  and  exhibits  a vitreous  luftre  ; 
but  when  warm  it  is  foft  and  tenacious. 

Asphaltum,  Schlacbiges  Erclpech,  Affihalte.  The  colour 
of  this  fubftance  is  black  or  brownifh  black  ; it  is  light  and 
brittle;  when  broken,  it  difplays  a conchoidal  frafture  and 
vitreous  luftre  ; it  has  little  or  no  odour,  unlefs  it  is  rubbed 
or  heated..  It  is  conftderably  inflammable,  melts  eafily,  and 
burns  away  without  leaving  any  refidue.  It  is  principally 
found  on  the  fhcres  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Syria,  and  in  the 
idle  of  Trinidad  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  principal  ufe  of  alphaltum  is  an  ingredient  in  cer- 
tain varnifhes,  efpecially  that  ufed  by  the  copper-plate  en- 
gravers. 

§ 2.  Elaflic  Bitumens . 

Mineral  Caoutchou,  Elajliches  Erdpech,  Poix  mine - 
rale  elajlique.  The  colour  of  this  fubftance  varies  from 
yellowifh  brown  to  olive  brown  and  blackifh  or  reddifh. 
brown.  The  light  coloured  is  often  iu  a femifluid  ftate,  and 
adheres  to  the  fingers  ; the  olive  brown  is  folid  and  elaftic; 
the  blackifh  and  reddifh  brown  are  hard  and  little  elaftic. 
It  occurs  ftalattitical,  or  invefting,  or  in  mafles.  Its  fp. 
grav.  in  the  foft  varieties  is  about  =0.9,  and  in  the  hardeft 
and  leaf!  elaftic  is  = 1.2.  It  paffes  into  afphaltum. 

It  is  partly  foluble  in  fulphuric  ether ; but  the  refidue  of 
the  folution,  after  evaporation  of  the  ether,  is  not  elaftic  ; 
thus  forming  an  effential  difference  between  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  caoutchou. 

This  fingular  mineral  has  been  hitherto  only  found  in  the 
cavities  of  a lead  mine,  near  Caftleton,  in  Derbyfhire,  called 
the  Odin  mine,  accompanied  b)r  afphaltum. 

Suberiform  Mineral  Caoutchou.  This  fubftance, 
when  recently  cut,  exaftly  refembles  fine  clofe  cork  in  its 
colour  and  texture  ; but  by  expofure  fora  few  days  to  the 
air,  it  becomes  of  a pale  reddifh  brown  colour.  It  is  alfo 
fometimes  found  friable,  and  palling  by  decomposition  into 
an  ochraceous  powder.  It  has  only  been  found  in  a rivulet 
near  the  Odin  mine,  whence  the  preceding  is  obtained,  and 
appears  to  differ  from  it,  merely  by  being  penetrated  with 
water.  It  occurs  in  nodules  of  various  fizes,  fome  weighing 
upwards  of  13  pounds,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  very  common- 
ly the  brown  perfettly  elaftic  mineral  caoutchou.  Fourcroy 
Syft.  vol.  viii.  Brochant.  Mineralog.  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  Dift.  d* 
Hi  ft.  Nat.  art.  Bitumes.  Gren.  Syft.  Handbuch.  vol.  iii. 
p.  i.  Hatchet  on  Bitumens  in  Linnasan  Tranf. 

1 BITURIGES, 
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BITURIGES  Cubi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
a people  who  occupied  a confiderable  part  of  Aquitania  Pri- 
ma,  and  who  had  been  much  more  powerful  before  Ccefar’s 
conqueft  of  Gaul,  than  they  were  afterwards.  Livy  fays, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  they  commanded  the  whole 
portion  of  Gaul  called  Celtic.  Their  capital  was  denomi- 
nated Ansaricum , which  fee.  In  the  time  of  Cxfar,  thefe 
people  loll  their  power,  and  became  fubjeft  to  the  iEdui, 
or  at  lead  were  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  putting  thern- 
felves  under  their  proteftion. 

BiruRiGES  Vivifci , a people  who  inhabited  the  fouthern 
part  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  Bituriges  Cubi.  Their  capital 
was  Bur  digala;  which  fee. 

BITURIS,  a town  of  Hifpania  Tarragonenfis,  in  the 
country  of  theVafcones.  Ptolemy. 

BITYLA,  a town  of  the  Peloponnenfus,  not  far  from 
the  Melfenian  gulf,  S.W.  of  Sparta. 

BITZLEER,  Liwa,  in  Biography , a celebrated  .Tewifh 
rabbi,  who  flourilhed  in  Bohemia  about  the  clofe  of  the  iix- 
teentli  century.  He  converfed  with  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus,  and  he  was  fo  famous,  that  the  Jews  faid  of  him,  that 
all  Ifrael  drank  of  his  waters,  and  walked  by  his  light.  He 
founded  the  academy,  called  Klaufe,  in  1592,  which  ac- 
quired fuch  reputation  in  his  time,  that  it  drew  a vail  con- 
courfe  of  difciples  to  him.  Pie  was  chofen  at  lad  fuperin- 
tendant  of  all  the  fynagogues  in  Poland. 

BIVALVE,  tnvo-va/ved , in  Conchology,  bivalvise  conc’me, 
one  of  the  three  principal  fedlions,  into  which  all  teilaceous 
animals  are  divided.  The  Linncean  genera  of  bivalve  (hells 
are  mya,  folen,  tellina,  cardium.  mattra,  donax,  venus, 
fpondylus,  chama,  area,  oftrea,  anomia,  mytilus,  and  pinna. 
The  arrangement  of  bivalves  by  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and 
other  late  naturalilts  differs  materially  from  that  of  Linnaeus 
and  Gmelin.  See  Conchology. 

Bivalve,  is  alfo  applied,  in  Botany , to  th ejiliqua,  or 
feed-pods,  of  fuch  plants  as  open  their  whole  length  to  dif- 
charge  their  feeds.  Snch  are  pea  , beans,  & c.  which  the 
botanifts  fay,  have  bivalve  or  bivalvular  iiliquae. 

BIVAT,  in  Conchology,  the  name  given  by  Adanfon  to 
the  (liell  called  by  Linnaeus  (Syll.  Nat.  edit.  10.)  murex  fca- 
briufculut  ; and  valuta  cancellaia.  Gmelin. 

BIVENTER,  from  bis  and  venter , in  Anatomy,  a name 
given  to  mufcles  that  have  two  fiefhy  portions,  which  were 
called  bellies,  and  one  tendon.  Such  mufcles  are  alfo  called 
digajlric . The  term  biventer  has  been  applied  to  a mufcle 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  which  is  deferibed  under 
its  more  common  title  of  digajlricus.  Albinus  alfo  denomi- 
nates a portion  of  the  mufculus  complexus  of  the  neck,  bi- 
venter cervicis.  See  Complexus. 

BIVERI,  in  Geography,  a lake  of  Sicily,  nearLentini, 
which  in  fummer  and  autumn,  rendera  the  fituation  of  this 
town  very  unwholefome.  The  waters  of  this  lake,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  marfhes  and  ponds,  abound  with  eels  and 
tench,  of  the  roes  of  which  the  fifhermen  make  a large  quan- 
tity of  botarga,  a fpecies  of  caviar;  it  is  very  fait,  and  has 
the  tafte  of  tar,  but  is  much  relifhed  by  the  Sicilians. 

BIVINCO,  the  principal  place  of  a canton,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Golo,  a id  ifland  of  Corlica,  the  population  of 
which  confills  of  1573  perfons. 

BIVIO.  See  Bevio. 

BIVITTATUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Scar  ab/e- 
V s ( Melolontha),  that  inhabits  Brafil.  It  is  yellow  and  very 
gloffv  ; on  the  head  and  thorax  two  common  ftripes,  and 
many  abbreviated  green  ftrise  on  the  wing-cafes.  Swederus 
Nov.  A ft.  Stockh. 

Bivittatus,  a fpecies  of  Curculio,  found  in  St.  Tho- 


mas’s ifland.  It  is  black;  wing-cafes  ftriated  with  dots; 
marginal  and  dorfal  interrupted  ftripe  of  yellow.  Fabricius. 

BIUMBRES,  from  bis,  double,  and  umbra,  Jhadow,  in 
Geography,  an  appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  becaufe  at  two  different  feafons  of  the  year, 
their  fhadows  are  projedled  two  different  ways. 

The  biumbres  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denomi- 
nated amphifeii. 

BIUMI,  Paul  Jer  om,  in  Biography,  born  at  Milan  in 
1663,  ltudied  medicine  at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  dodtor  in  1685.  Returning  thence  to  Milan, 
he  foon  acquired  fo  much  fame  for  his  learning  and  fltill  in 
his  profeffion,  that  in  1699  he  was  made  profeffor  of  ana- 
tomy there,  in  which  iituation  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1731.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  of 
which  the  following  are  moll  known  : “ Encomiafticon 
lucis,  feu  lucis  encomia  in  phyfiologicis  inedicinx  novx  fun- 
damentis  e veterum  tenebris  erutis,  atque  cultro  anatomico, 
autopfiaeque  carhftere  confirmatis,”  Mediol.  1701,  qto. 
“ Scrutinio  di  Notomia  e di  Cirurgia,”  Milan,  1712,  8vo. 
Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  et  Med.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill. 

BIVONA,  in  Geography , a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Ni- 
cotera. 

BIXA,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  674.  Reich.  710.  Schreb. 
887.  Juff.  293.  Gxrtn.  t.  6i.  Clafs  and  order,  Polyandria 
Mmogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera\  Tiliacee,  Juff.  Gen. 
Char.  Cal.  perianth  hve-toothed,  very  final!,  obtufe,  fiat, 
permanent.  Cor.  double ; outer  with  petals  five,  oblong, 
equal,  large,  more  rude  ; inner  with  live  petals  like  the 
outer,  but  thinner.  Stam.  filaments  numerous,  fetaceous, 
fliorter  by  half  than  the  corolla;  anthers  eredt.  Pyl.  germ 
ovate;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  pa- 
rallely  bifid,  compreffed.  Per.  capfule  ovate-cordate,  com- 
preffed,  fenced  with  briftles,  bivalve,  gaping  at  the  angles, 
one-celled,  with  an  inner  bivalve  membrane.  Seeds  nume- 
rous, turbinate,  with  a truncated  navel,  berried.  Rcc.  linear, 
longitudinal,  faftened  to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

Ell".  Char.  Cor.  ten-petalled.  Cal.  five-toothed.  Capf. 
h fpid,  bivalve. 

Species,  1.  B.  Orellana,  arnotto,  or  anotta.  Lin.  Spec. 
740.  Reich.  2.580.  Hort.  Cliff.  2 1 1 . Mat.  Med.  135. 
Goirtn  frudt.  I.  292.  Brown,  jam.  254.  B.  Oviedi,  1.  8. 
c.  6 Bauh.  Hilt.  1.  440.  Cluf.  exot.  74.  Orleana  f. 
Orellana.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  209.  f.  4.  Comm.  Hort.  1.65. 
t.  33.  Rocu.  Merian.  furin.  t.  44.  Urucu.  Pifo  133. 
Sloan,  jam.  2.  52.  t.  18 1.  f.  1.  Pigmentaria.  Rumpti. 
Amb.  2.  79.  t.  19.  Arbor  Mexiocana,  frudtu  calfanex, 
coccifera.  Bauh.  pin.  419.  Raii  hill.  1771.  Achiotl. 
Hernandez.  Mexic.  74.  This  (limb  rifes  with  an  upright 
ftem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many 
branches  at  top,  which  form  a regular  head.  Thefe  are 
garnifoed  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  ending  in  a point,  which 
have  long  footftaixs,  and  come  out  without  any  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  of  a pale  peach  colour,  having  large  petals..  A na- 
tive both  of  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies.  Introduced  here  in 
1690  by  Mr.  Bentick, 

Liunxus  has  adopted  the  South  American  vernacular 
name  of  bixa  from  Oviedo ; and  it  is  known  by  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  Denmark,  and  other  northern  countries. 
In  Holland  it  is  likewife  called  Orleane;  in  German,  Anot- 
ta,  &c.  In  England  this  name  is  adopted,  but  its  ortho- 
graphy is  various, as  Arnotto,  Arnotta,  Anotta,  Anato,  Ano- 
to,  and  Annoto.  The  French  haveadoptedthe  Brafilian  name. 
Uruhu,  or  Urucu,  fpelling  it  Roucouyer,  Roucou,  or 
Rocurjer  des  Indes.  The  Portuguefe  have  alfo  the  fame 
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appellation  Urucu,  or  Urucueira,  Tn  Spanifh  it  is  Anato, 
or  Atolle.  In  the  Mexican  language,  Achiotl.  Scaliger 
calls  it  arbor  finium  regundorcm,  becaufe  the  Mexicans  made 
plans,  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  their  lands  on  tablets, 
with  the  colour  prepared  from  the  berries.  Tournefort 
named  it  Mitella,  from  the  refemblance  of  the  capfule,  when 
open,  to  a mitre.  For  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  and  its 
ufes,  fee  Annotto.  The  bark  of  the  bixa  makes  good 
ropes  for  common  ufe  in  the  Weft  Indies  : and  pieces  of  tTie 
wood  are  ufed  by  the  Indians  to  procure  fire  by  friction. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  may  be  eafily  cultivated,  and  is  planted  in  many  parts 
of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Cayenne,  See.  in  rich  foils,  and 
fhady  fituations,  (hooting  luxuriantly  near  rivulets.  It  is 
alfo  propagated  with  us  by  feeds,  which  are  annually  brought 
in  great  plenty  from  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  (hould  be 
fown  in  a fmall  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where,  with  proper  tempe- 
rature, the  plants  will  appear  in  about  a month  ; when  they 
are  about  an  inch  high,  they  fliould  be  taken  out  and  fepa- 
rated  without  injuring  their  roots,  and  each  planted  in  a pot 
of  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a frefh  iiot-bed  of  tan- 
tiers’  bark,  (hading  them  every  day  till  they  have  taken 
root ; afterwards  they  fhould  be  treated  like  other  plants  of 
the  fame  country,  by  admitting  frefh  air  to  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ; and  when  the  heat  of  the 
tan  declines,  it  fhould  be  turned  up  to  the  bottom,  and,  if 
neceffary,  frefh  tan  be  added  to  renew  the  heat.  The  plants 
muft  be  refrefhed  with  water  three  times  a week  in  fummer, 
but  not  in  great  quantities,  as  with  much  wet  their  roots 
would  rot.  Plants  that  are  raifed  early  in  fpring,  and  pro- 
perly managed,  will  be  a foot  and  a half  high  in  autumn, 
when  they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  bark  ftove,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed.  During  the  winter,  they  muft  have  but 
little  water,  and  while  the  plants  are  young,  they  fhould  be 
kept  warm  ; otherwife  they  will  caft  their  leaves,  lofe  their 
tops,  and  appear  unlightly.  They  muft  be  kept  conftantly 
in  the  bark  ftove ; fome  of  them  rife  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  with  ftrong  ftems  and  large  heads ; but  feldom  pro- 
duce flowers  in  Europe.  Martyn’s  Miller. 

BIX-fE,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Pap  ilio  (. Pleb . Url .), 
with  roundifh,  brown  wings,  greenifh  at  the  bafe,  and  a 
milky  band  on  the  tinder  fide  of  the  pofterior  wings.  Linn. 
Fabr  &c.  Inhabits  America. 

BIZACIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography . See  Byzacium. 

BIZAM,  Chat-Bizam,  in  Zoology,  the  French  name,  of 
the  Linnaean  viverra  tigrina,  which  fee. 

BIZ  AMO,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  Abyflinia,  fituate 
between  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  called  the  White  and  the 
Blue  rivers,  about  N.  lat.  jo5  15'.  and  between  yy3  and  36° 
E.  long. 

BIZANTIA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia,  40  miles  fouth-weft  of  Birlah. 

BIZARRE,  Fr.  denoting  capricious,  &c.  a term  ufed 
among  Florijls  fora  particular  kind  of  carnation,  which  has 
its  flowers  ftriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  colours. 

BIZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude,  and  diftrift  of  Narbonne,  10  miles  N.W. 
of  Narbonne. 

BIZERTA.  See  Biserta. 

BIZES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Bithynia,  be- 
tween Pfillis  and  Rhebas.  Ammian.  Marcell. 

BIZOCHI,  or  Bisochi,  in  E c cleft ajli cal  Hifory,  a feet 
or  branch  of  religious  minorites,  condemned  by  feveral  popes. 

The  Bizochi  were  alfo  called  fralricelli,  or  fratres  de  pan- 
pt re  vita : fometimes  Bichini  or  Bicchini,  and  Begnins.  The 
name  is  formed  from  lifaccus , on  account  of  a double  bud- 
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get,  or  wallet,  wherewith  they  begged  their  living.  Se« 
Becjhardi,  and  Tertiaries. 

BIZONE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a city  of  Lower  Mce. 
fia,  80  ftadia  north  of  Dibnyfopolis,  mentioned  hy  Pliny 
(1.  iv,  c.  12,)  as  having  been  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

BIZONNFS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France  in  the 
department  o*r  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  ; in 
the  diftririt  of  La  Tour  du  Pin,  12  miLs  north-weft  of 
Moirans. 

BIZU,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
feated  on  a mountain  111  a fertile  country,  25  leagues  north 
of  Morocco- 

BIZYA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Thrace,  and 
capital  of  the  country  called  Africa,  at  fome  diftance  front 
the  fea,  N.W.  of  SalmydeiTus. 

Bizya,  in  Geography,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania,  yuntileseaftof  Adrianople. 

BLACK,  fomething  opake  and  porous,  that  imbibes  the 
greateft  part  of  the  light  that  fails  on  it,  reflects  little  or 
none,  and  therefore  exhibits  no  colour.  See  Blackness. 

Bodies  of  a black  colour  are  found  more  inflammable,  be- 
caufe the  rays  of  light  falling  on  them  are  not  reflected  out- 
wards, but  enter  the  body,  and  are  often  reflected  and  re- 
fracted within  it,  till  they  be  (rifled  and  loft.  They  are  alfo 
found  lighter,  cater  is  paribus,  than  white  bodies,  being  more 
porous.  It  may  be  added,  that  clothes  dyed  of  this  colour 
wear  out  falter  than  tliofe  of  any  other,  becaufe  their  fub- 
ftance  is  more  penetrated  and  corroded  by  the  vitriol  necef- 
fary to  ftrike  their  dye,  than  other  bodies  are  by  the  galls 
and  alum  which  fuffice  for  them. 

The  inflammability  of  black  bodies,  and  their  difpofition 
to  acquire  heat,  beyond  thofe  of  other  colours,  are  eafily 
evinced.  Some  appeal  to  the  experiment  of  a white  and 
black  glove  worn  111  the  fame  fun  ; the  confequence  will  be 
a very  fenfibly  greater  degree  of  heat  in  the  one  hand  than 
the  other.  Others  allege  the  phenomena  of  burning-glaffes, 
by  which  black  bodies  are  always  found  to  kindle  fooneft  ; 
thus,  a burning-glafs,  too  weak  to  have  any  vifible  eflFeft  at 
all  upon  white  paper,  will  readly  kindle  the  fame  paper 
rubbed  over  with  ink.  Mr.  Boyle  gives  other  proofs  ftill 
more  obvious  : he  took  a large  tile,  and  having  whited  over 
one  half  of  its  fuperficies,  and  blacked  the  other,  expofed 
it  to  the  fun  ; where  having  let  it  lie  a convenient  time,  he- 
found,  that  whilft  the  whited  part  remained  frill  cool,  the 
black  part  was  grown  very  hot.  For  farther  fatisfaCtion 
the  fame  author  has  fometimes  left  on  the  furfacq  of  the  tile 
a part  retaining  its  native  red,-  and  expofing  all  to  the  fun, 
has  found  the  latter  to  have  contracted  a heat  in  comparifevn 
of  the  white  part,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  black.  So  alfo 
on  his  expofing  two  pieces  of  filk,  one  white,  the  other 
black,  in  the  fame  window  to  the  fun,  lie  often  found  the 
latter  confiderably  heated,  when  the  former  has  remained 
cool.  It  is  obfervable  likevvife,  that  rooms  hung  with 
black  are  not  only  darker,  but  warmer  than  others.  Boyle3  s 
Works  abridg.  tom.  i.  p.  144.  and  tom.  ii.  p.  36.  To  all 
which  may  be  added,  that  a virtuofo  of  unfufpedted  cre- 
dit allured  Mr.  Boyle,  that,  in  a hot  climate,  he  had,  by 
carefully  blackening  the  (hells  of  eggs,  and  expofing  them 
to  the  fun,  feen  them  thereby  well  roafted  in  a fhort 
time. 

Dr.  Watfon,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Landaff,  covered  the 
bulb  of  a thermometer  with  a black  coating  of  Indian  ink, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  mercury  rofe  ten  degrees.  Phil. 
T ranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  1.  p.  40. 

Black  clothes  heat  more,  and  dry  fooner  in  the  fun, 
than  white  clothes.  Black  is  therefore  a bad  colour  for 
clothes  in  hot  climates  ; but  a fit  colour  for  the  linings 
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of  ladies’  fummer  hats.  Dr.  Franklin’s  Experiments,  Ob- 
fervations,  &c.  5th  edit.  p.  483,  Sc  ieq.  Ke  obferves  alio, 
ibid.  p.  382,  that  a chimney  painted  black,  when  expofed 
to  the  fun,  will  draw  more  ftrongly.  We  may  add,  that 
black  mould  is  a hotter  foil  for  vegetables  ; and  garden- 
walls,  painted  black,  anfwer  better  for  the  ripening  of  wall- 
fruit,  than  thofe  of  lighter  colours. 

Black,  in  matters  of  drel's,  is  the  diftingnifhing  habit 
of  churchmen  and  mourners.  Some  will  have  it,  that  the 
common  people  among  the  Romans  were  clothed  in  black; 
whence  the  denomination  given  them  of  turba  puilata. 

Black,  Joseph,  in  Biography , a celebrated  teacher  of 
chemiftrv,  was  born  at.  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  in  the  year 
1728.  His  father,  who  was  a native  of  Belfaft,  in  Ireland, 
bat  of  a Scotch  family,  carried  on  the  wine  trade  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  the  famed  baron  Montef- 
quieu,  who  expreffed  his  regret  in  ftrong  terms  on  Mr. 
Black’s  quitting  Bourdeaux,  when  he  retired  from  buiinefs, 
appears  by  feveral  of  his  letters  which  are  preferved  by 
the  family.  By  his  mother,  Dr.  Black  was  nearly  related 
to  the  wives  of  l)r.  Adam  Fergufon,  and  Mr.  James  Ruffe], 
profefforin  natural  philofophy  at  the  univerfityof  Edinburgh, 
and  owed  probably  much  ol  his  knowledge  to  the  inftruc- 
tion  or  information  he  obtained  from  them.  In  the  year 
1 740,  his  father  fent  him  to  Belfaft,  that  he  might  have  the 
education  of  a Britifn  fubjedt ; and  from  his  letters,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs  he  made  there. 
In  1746,  he  went  to  Glafgow,  where  he  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  but  particularly  to  chemiftry,  into  tire 
knowledge  of  which  he  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who 
then  gave  ledtures  there  on  that  branch  of  fcience.  Under 
his  direction  he  made  fuch  progrefs,  that,  in  1756,  when 
Dr.  Cullen  removed  to  Edinburgh,  Black,  who  had  previ- 
oufly  taken  his  degree  of  doftor,  fucceeded  him  as  profeffor 
in  medicine,  and  ledturer  in  chemiftry.  That  he  was  quali- 
fied to  fill  this  office,  he  had  ffiewn  by  an  ingenious  effay, 
containing  experiments  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  magnefia, 
quicklime,  and  fome  other  alkaline  fubftances,  recommended 
as  folvents  of  the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  In  the  courfe  of 
thefe  experiments  he  demonftrated  the  exiftence  of  an  aerial 
fluid,  which  he  called  fixed  air,  the  prefence  of  which  gave 
mildnefs,  and  its  abfence  caufticity,  to  alkalies  and  calcareous 
earth;  a difcovery  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  improve- 
ments fince  made  in  our  knowledge  of  gafes,  or  aerial  bodies, 
by  Prieftley,  Cavendiffi,  Lavoifier,  and  other  chemifts.  The 
effay,  containing  the  account  of  thefe  experiments,  was  pub- 
liftied  in  the  fecond  volume  of  “ ElTays  phyfical  and  literary,” 
jn  17^6.  The  following  year  he  further  enric  hed  his  favour- 
ite fcience  with  his  experiments  on  latent  heat,  which  is 
found  to  exift  in  all  bodies  ; explaining  in  a fatisfadtory 
manner  the  connexion  of  heat  and  fluidity,  by  which  he  fo 
eftablilhed  his  reputation,  that  on  Dr.  Cullen’s  being  pro- 
moted from  the  chemical  to  the  medical  chair  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1765,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  to  fucceed  him  as  pro- 
feffor in  chemiftry  there.  His  time  was  now  dedicated, 
and  with  increafed  ardour,  to  imparting  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  to  his  numerous  pupils  ; and  as  he  was  perfectly 
matter  of  the  fubjedts  on  which  he  lectured,  his  dodtrines 
were  fo  clearly  explained,  as  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  his 
auditors,  many  of  whom  took  complete  copies  of  his  lec- 
tures. By  this  means  the  knowledge  of  the  difcOveries  he 
had  made,  became  widely  diffufed,  and  his  claim  to  them 
fecured  to  him,  which  might  otherwife  have  been  affigned 
to  thofe  who  improved  and  extended  them.  Having  thus 
laid  the  ground-work  for  the  improvement  of  the  art,  he 
feerns  to  have  been  contented,  without  attempting  to  pufh 
Bis  difcoverics  further.  Satisfied  with  the  attention  paid 


him  by  his  pupils,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  his  fame, 
of  which  he  received  daily  proofs,  he  took  little  notice  of 
what  Prieftley,  Lavoifier,  and  other  philofophical  chemifts, 
were  doing,  or  only  noticed  them  when  they  had  neg- 
lected making  thofe  acknowledgments  to  him  he  knew  to 
be  his  due.  Dr.  Robifon,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
has  lately  publifhed  iiis  ledlure?,  with  an  account  of  his  life, 
attributes  this  apparent  apathy  to  the  ill  ftate  of  his 
health,  which,  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  did  not 
permit  that  degree  of  application  and  ftudy,  which  the  far- 
tlieir  exteniion  of  his  difcoverics  would  have  required.  “ The 
flighteft  cold,”  he  lays  (Preface  to  the  Ledtures,  p.  lx.), 
“ the  molt  trifling  approach  to  repletion,  immediately  af- 
fedted  his  bread,  occaiioned  feverifhnefs,  and,  if  continued 
two  or  three  days,  brought  on  a fpitting  of  blood.  In  this 
lituation  nothing  reftored  him  but  relaxation  from  thought, 
and  gentle  exercife.  The  fedentary  life,  to  which  ftudy 
confined  him,  was  manifeftly  hurtful ; and  he  never  allowed 
liimfelf  to  indulge  in  any  intenfe  thinking,  or  puzzling  re- 
fearcli,  without  finding  thefe  complaints  fenffbly  increafed.” 
Hence,  though  he  had  the  honour  of  being  eledted  one  of 
the  foreign  affociates  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  and  member  of  the  imperial  academy  at  Peterfburgh, 
he  fent  no  communications  to  either  of  thofe  learned  focie- 
ties.  As  he  ranked  high  among  the  teachers  of  chemiftry, 
and  his  name  and  character  were  extended  over  Europe,  his 
pupils  were  numerous,  and  continued  increafing  for  the 
whole  time  he  ledtured,  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the 
year  1774,  he  fent  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  his  ob- 
fervations  on  the  effedl  of  boiling  upon  water,  in  difpofing 
it  to  freeze  ; and,  in  1791,  the  Royal  Society  at  Edinburgh 
publifhed  his  analyfis  of  the  waters  of  fome  hot  fprings  in 
Iceland,  in  the  third  volume  of  their  Tranfadlions.  In  this 
paper,  which  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  he  treats  of 
the  formation  of  the  filicious  ftone,  which  is  depoiited  by 
thefe  fprings.  His  conftitution  becoming  more  and  more 
feeble,  from  the  frequent  returns  of  his  complaint,  he  was 
firft  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  afiiftant  in  his  ledtures, 
and  at  length,  to  give  them  up  altogether ; the  fmalleft  ex- 
ertion bringing  on  a fit  ofhtemoptoe.  “ But  he  feemed,” 
Dr.  Robilon  lays  (Preface,  p.  73. ),  “ to  have  bis  complaint 
almoft  under  command,  fo  that  he  never  allowed  it  to  pro- 
ceed far,  or  to  occafion  any  diftreffing  illnefs,  and  fo  fpun  his 
thread  of  life  to  the  laft  fibre,  guarding  againft  illnefs  by  re- 
ttridting  liimfelf  to  a moderate  diet,  and  meeting  his  increafing 
infirmities  with  a proportional  increafe  of  attention  and  care.” 
On  the  26th  of  November  1799,  and  in  the  71ft  year  of  bis 
age,  he  died  fuddenly,  without  any -previous  warning.  Be- 
ing at  table,  with  his  ufual  fare  before  him,  fome  bread,  a 
few  prunes,  with  milk  and  water  for  his  drink,  having  the 
cup  in  his  hand,  retting  on  his  knees,  he  expired  fuddenly 
in  that  pofture,  the  cup  remaining  in  his  hand,  and  his 
countenance  fo  compofed  and  placid,  that  his  fervant  at  firft 
imagined  he  was  fallen  afleep.  He  was  of  a chearful  and 
fociable  difpofition,  and,  as  his  mind  was  well  ftored  with 
knowledge,  an  entertaining  companion.  His  company  was 
therefore  much  courted  ; and,  as  his  circumftances  were  af- 
fluent, he  dedicated  as  much  of  his  time  to  the  pleafures  of 
fo  eiety,  as  was  confiftent  with  his  avocations.  He  was  never 
married  ; he  therefore  left  the  principal  part  of  his  fortune, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  confiderable,  among  the  chil- 
dren of  his  brothers  and  filters.  Gen.  Biog.  Didt.  Lectures 
of  the  Elements  of  Chemiftry. 

Black,  in  Heraldic  Engravings,  is  expreffed  by  crofs 
lines,  and  in  emblazoning,  is  termed  for  commoners  fable,  for 
peers  diamond,  and  for  fovereigns  and  princes  faturn. 

Black,  in  the  Manege , A horfe  of  a deep,  firming, 

and 
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•and  lively  black  is  called  a black-more,  or  coal-black.  Horfes 
black  all  over  are  commonly  reckoned  dull  and  melancholy  ; 
but  -a  white  foot,  or  itar  in  the  forehead,  gives  them  a de- 
gree of  fprightlinefs.  The  Spanilh  gravity  is  faid  to  be  beft 
pleafed  with  thofe  entirely  black. 

Black,  Hue,  in  the  Manufactures  and  Arts , is  the  coal  of 
fome  kind  of  wood,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  burnt  in  a 
clofe  heat,  where  the  air  can  have  no  accefs : the  belt  fort 
is  faid  to  be  made  of  vine-llalks  and  tendrils.  The  good- 
nefs  of  blue-black  conftfts  in  the  cleannefs  and  blue  call  of 
its  black  colour,  and  the  perfedl  degree  of  its  levigation. 

That  this  preparation,  which  is  fold  in  the  colour-lhops, 
is  no  other  than  a vegetable  coal,  appeared  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment  of  Dr.  Lewis.  (Comm.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  358.) 
Laid  on  a red  hot  iron,  it  burned  and  glowed  like  powdered 
charcoal,  and  turned  into  white  alhes  ; which  afhes,  thrown 
into  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  very  readily  ddfolved  into 
a bitterilh  liquor,  the  charadleriftic  by  which  the  vegetable 
earth  is  diftinguifhed.  From  what  particular  vegetable 
matter  this  blue-black  is  procured,  experiments,  he  fays, 
cannot  difeover : but  it  appears  from  thofe  which  he  recites, 
that  it  may  be  obtained  from  many,  and  that  the  choice 
of  the  vegetable  fubjett  affefts  rather  the  foftnels  or  hard- 
nefs  than  the  colour  of  the  coal.  Blue-black,  perfedfly 
good,  may  be  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  for  ivory 
Black,  from  the  vine  ftdks,  or  tendrils,  or  any  other 
twigs  of  wood,  of  an  acid  take  and  tough  texture  ; but  the 
foaking  in  the  oil,  preferibed  for  the  ivory,  muft  be  omitted. 

The  painters  have  blue-blacks,  brown-blacks.  Sc c.  which 
may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments  of  the  refpedtive  colours, 
with  Ample  black  ones,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  the  (hade  required.  The  dyers  alio  have  different 
blacks,  and  often  darken  other  colours  by  flightly  palling 
them  though  the  black  dying  liquor  ; but  the  term  brown- 
black  is  in  this  buflnefs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being 
here  looked  upon  as  oppolite  to  one  another.  In  effedt, 
the  colour  called  brown-black  is  no  other  than  that  which 
all  dyed  black  clothes  change  to  in  wearing  ; and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  dyers’  colours.  The  true  or  Ample  blacks, 
mixed  with  white,  form  different  Aiades  of  grey,  lighter  or 
darker,  according  as  the  white  or  black  ingredient  prevails 
in  the  mixt.  The  black  pigments,  fpread  thin  upon  a 
white  ground,  have  a like  effedt.  Hence  the  painter,  with 
one  true  black  pigment,  can  produce  on  white  paper,  or 
on  other  white  bodies,  all  the  Aiades  of  grey  and  black, 
from  the  flighted:  difcolouration  of  the  paper  up  to  a full 
black  ; and  the  dyer  produces  the  fame  effedl  on  white 
wool,  Aik,  or  cloth,  by  continuing  the  fubjedts  for  a 
Aiorter  or  longer  time  in  the  black  bath,  or  making  the  bath 
itfelf  weaker  or  ftronger. 

M.  le  Blon,  in  his  “ Harmony  of  Colours,”  formsbl?-  k 
by  mixing  together  the  three  primitive  colours,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow;  and  Mr.  Caftel,  in  his  “ Optique  des  couleurs,” 
publiAied  in  j 740,  fays,  that  this  compound  black  has  an 
advantage  in  painting  above  the  Ample  ones,  of  anfwering 
better  for  the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus  if  blue,  by 
the  addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  a blue-black, 
the  Ample  blacks,  if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce 
the  requifite  deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  com- 
pound blacks  leave  it  diftinguiftiable.  Le  Blon  has  not 
mentioned  the  proportions  of  the  three  primitive  colours 
neceffary  for  producing  black.  Caftel  diredts  15  parts  of 
blue, ft  ve  of  red,  and  three  of  yellow;  and  he  obferves,  that 
the  colours  ftiould  be  the  deepeft  and  darkeft  of  their  refpec- 
tive  kinds,  and  that  a combination  ftiould  be  made  to 
ieveral  pigments  for  each  colour;  for  the  greater  the  contrail 
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of  heterogeneous  and  difeordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful  will  be  the  black,  and  the  more  capable  of  uniting 
with  all  other  colours,  without  fuppreffing  them,  and  even 
without  making  them  tawney.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  experi- 
ments, has  not  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  obtain  a perfedt  black 
by  mixing  different  blue,  red,  and  yellow  powders  ; but  he 
procured  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  brown-blacks  and  grey- 
blacks. 

Black,  bone,  is  made  of  the  bones  of  bullocks,  cows,  See. 
well  burnt  and  ground.  To  be  good,  it  muft  be  foft  and 
friable,'  of  a gloify  call.  It  is  in  conftderable  ufe,  though 
inferior  in  goodneis  to  ivory-black. 

The  invention  of  bone,  or  ivory-black,  is  attributed  to 
Apelles.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  5. 

Black  chalk.  Sse  Chalk,  and  Killow. 

Black  charcoal.  See  Charcoal,  and  Crayons. 

Black,  curriers,  AgniAes  a teint  or  dye  laid  on  tanned 
leather.  Tanned  leather  is  fo  much  impregnated  with  the 
aftringent  parts  of  oak  bark,  or  with  that  matter  which 
ftrikes  a black  colour  with  green  vitriol,  that  rubbing  it 
over  three  or  four  times  with  a folution  of  the  vitriol,  or 
with  a folution  of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufficient 
for  ftaining  it  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by 
dropping  a little  ®f  the  folution  on  the  unblacked  lkle  of 
common  Aioe-leather.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the 
currier,  who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a glofs  to  the  leather 
with  a folution  of  gum-arabic  and  Aze  made  in  vinegar. 
Where  the  previous  aftringent  impregnation  is  infufficient  to 
give  a due  colour,  and  for  thofe  forts  of  leather  which  have 
not  been  tanned,  fome  galls  or  other  aftringents  are  added 
to  the  folution  of  iron  ; and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for 
the  ftner  forts  of  leather,  and  for  renewing  the  biacknefs, 
ivory  or  lamp-black  is  ufed.  A mixture  of  either  of  thefe. 
with  linfeed  oil,  makes  the  common  oil-blacking.  See 
Currying. 

Black,  dyers,  is  one  of  the  Ave  Ample  and  mother’colours 
ufed  .in  dyeing  : and  given  differently,  according  to  the 
different  quality  and  value  of  the  ftuffs  to  be  dyed.  See 
Dyeing. 

Green  vitriol  ftrikes  a black  colour  with  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents, and  hence  it  is  the  bafts  of  the  black  dye  for  cloth, 
leather,  hats,  See.  And  as  folutions^of  iron  with  galls,  &c. 
produce  the  fame  colour,  a method  is  derived  from  hence 
of  diftinguiftiing  the  minuteft  portions  of  iron  in  mineral 
waters,  &c.  Neumann. 

The  fubftances  chiefty  employed  for  producing  black 
colour  with  vitriol  are  galls.  , When  a decodtion  [or  infufton 
of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a folution  of  the  vitriol  largely 
diluted  w’ith  water,  the  ftrft  drops  produce  bluiftior  purplifti 
red  clouds,  which  mingling  with  the  liquor  tinge  it  uni- 
formly of  their  own  bluifh  or  reddifti  colour.  This  differ- 
ence of  the  colour,  fays  Dr.  Lewis(Com.  Ph.  Tech.p.  346.), 
feems  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  water.  With  diitilled 
water,  or  the  common  fpring  waters,  the  mixture  is  always 
blue.  A minute  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  previoufty  diffolved 
in  the  water,  or  a fmall  degree  of  putridity  in  it,  will  render  the 
colour  of  the  mixture  purple  or  reddifti.  Rain-water  re- 
ceived from  the  clouds,  in  clean  glafs  veffels,  gives  a blue, 
but  if  it  be  colledled  from  the  tops  of  houfes,  gives  purple 
with  the  vitriol  and  galls.  Both  the  blue  and  purple 
liquors,  when  more  of  the  aftringent  infufton  is  added, 
deepen  to  a black,  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution ; and  if  the  mixture  be  a deep  opake 
black,  it  again  becomes  bluifti  or  purplifti  when  further 
diluted.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  ftarid  in  this  dilute  ftate  for 
two  or  three  days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the 
bottom  in  form  of  a fine  black  mud,  which,  by  flightly 
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(baking  tlie  Veffei,  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of  a 
full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or  in  a far  lefs 
degree  , for  though  a part  of  the  black  matter  precipitates 
in  Handing,  yet  fo  much  remains  dilfclved,  that  the  liquor 
continues  black.  This  fufpenfion  of  the  colouring  fubftance 
in  the  black  liquid  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy 
matter  of  the  allringent  infufion  increafing  the  confidence 
of  the  watery  fluid,  for  the  feparation  is  l-etarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a fmall  addition  of  gum  arabic.  If  the 
mixture,  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  Hate,  be  poured  into 
a filter,  the  liquor  paffes  through  coloured,  only  a part  of 
the  black  matter  remaining  on  the  paper.  The  filtered 
liquor,  on  Handing  for  feme  time,  becomes  turbid,  and  full 
of  fine  black  flakes ; but  being  freed  from  thefe  by  a fecond 
filtration,  it  again  contracts  the  fame  appearance,  and  thus 
repeatedly,  till  all  the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the 
liquor  has  become  colourlefs.  The  colouring  matter,  thus 
feparated  from  the  liquor,  being  drained  on  a filter  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a deep  black,  which  did  not  feem  to  have 
buffered  any  change  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  for  upwards 
of  four  months.  When  it  was  made  red  hot,  it  glowed  and 
burnt,  though  without  flaming,  and  became  a ruffy  brown 
powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a magnetic  bar ; 
though  in  its  black  Hate,  the  magnet  had  no  adtion  upon 
it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  and  digeffed  on 
the  black  powder,  diffolved  the  greateff  part  of  it,  leaving 
only  a very  little  quantity  of  whitifh  matter.  Solution  of 
pure  fixt  alkaline  fait  diffolved  very  little  of  it ; the  liquor 
received  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became 
blackifh  brown.  This  refiduum  was  attradfed  by  the  magnet 
after  being  made  red-hot,  though  not  before  ; the  alkaline 
tintlure,  palled  through  a filter,  and  mixed  with  lolution  of 
gum  vitriol,  firuck  a deep  brownifii  black  colour,  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  which  refults  from  mixing  with  the  vitriolic 
folution  an  alkaline  tinfture  of  galls.  For  an  account  of 
the  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  fee  Lewis,  i ibi  fupra.  See 
alfo  Iron. 

For  broad-cloths,  ne  ratines,  and  druggets,  &c.  the 
dyers  ufe  woad  and  indigo  ; the  gooduefs  of  the  colour con- 
filts  in  there  not  being  above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  to  a ball 
of  woad,  when  the  latter  begins  to  caff  its  blue  flower  ; and, 
in  its  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice.  Thus  blued, 
the  Huff  is  boiled  with  alnm,  or  tartar,  then  maddered;  and 
laffly,  the  black  given  with  galls,  copperas,  and  fumac.  To 
bind  it,  and  prevent  its  fmearing  in  ufe,  the  Huffs  are  to  be 
well  fcoured  in  the  fulling  mill,  when  white,  and  well 
ivalhed  afterwards. 

For  Huffs  of  lefs  value,  it  is  fufficient  they  be  well  blued 
with  woad,  and  blacked  with  galls  and  copperas  ; but  no 
Huff  can  be  regularly  dyed  from  white  into  black,  without 
paffing  through  the  intermediate  blue. 

Yet  there  is  a colour  called  coal  black , or  JeJ hit’s  black, 
prepared  of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  former,  and  fufficient 
of  itfelf  without  the  blue  dye.  Here  the  drugs  are  diffolved 
in  water  that  had  boiled  four  hours,  and  Hood  to  cool  till 
the  hand  would  bear  it ; then  the  Huff  is  dipped  in  it,  and 
again  taken  out  fix  or  eight  times.  Some  even  prefer  this 
black  to  the  other.  This  method  of  dyeing  black  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Jefuits,  and  to  have  been  praclifed 
in  their  houfes,  where  they  retained  numbers  of  dyers. 

By  23  El.  c.  9.  nothing  of  the  nature  of  cloth  ffiall  be 
maddered  for  a black,  except  it  be  firff  grounded  with  woad 
only,  or  with  woad  and  ancle  [blue  ind.],  unlefs  the  madder 
be  put  in  with  fumac  or  galls ; on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
value  of  the  thing  dyed;  provided  it  ffiall  be  lawful  to  dye 


any  manner  of  gall-black,  and  fumac-black  [plain  black"] , ■ 
wherein  no  madder  ffiall  be  ufed. 

Logwood  Hrikes  a black  with  chalybeate  folutions  and 
is  employed  with  thofe  liquors  for  Haining  wood  black,  as 
pifture  frames,  &c.  With  the  addition  of  galls,  it  is  ufed 
for  dyeing  cloth  and  hats  black.  (Neumann’sWorks,  p.385.) 
This  black  colour  is  not  permanent,  though  beautiful,  any 
more  than  the  natural  violet  dye  of  th dogwood. 

Black  may  be  alfo  obtained  by  a folution  of  filver  in 
aqua  fortis,  when  the  previous  matter  ffained  with  this  li- 
quor is  expofed  forfome  time  to  the  fun  and  air;  and  alio 
from  folutions  of  lead  in  acids,  when  the  fubje&s  to  which 
they  are  applied  are  expofed  to  fulphureous  vapours,  or 
waffled  over  with  alkaline  folutions  of  fulphun  Calces  of 
lead,  melted  with  fulphur,  form  a bluiffi  or  blackifh  mafs, 
ufeful  in  taking  caffs  from  medals.  (See  Casts.)  Befides, 
when  a lolution  ol  lilver  in  aqua  fortis  is  added  to  a folution 
of  fulphur  made  in  alkaline  ley,  the  fiver  and  fulphur  unite 
and  precipitate  together  in  the  form  of  a black  powder. . 
See  Dyeing,  and  Staining. 

Black,  earth,  is  a kind  of  coal  found  in  the  ground, 
which,  well  pounded,  is  ufed  by  painters  in  frefco.  See 
Pit- Coal,  and  Fresco. 

There  is  alfo  a kind  of  black  made  of  filverand  lead,  ufed 
to  fill  up  the  Hrokes  and  cavities  of  things  engraved. 

Black,  German , or  Frankfort,  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine 
burnt,  then  waffled  in  water,  and  ground  in  mills  for  that 
purpofe,  together  with  ivory  or  peach  Hones  burnt.  Some 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  the  coal  of  vine-twigs  ; but  this,  fays 
Dr.  Lewis  (Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  377.),  does  not  appear  to 
differ,  in  any  great  degree,  from  that  of  the  fmall  branches 
of  other  kinds  of  trees ; but  the  kernels  of  fruits  yield  a coal 
confiderably  more  foft  and  mellow,  ealily  crumbling  between 
the  fingers  into  a fine  meal.  That  the  Frankfort  black  is 
no  other  than  a vegetable  coal,  appeared,  from  its  burning 
on  a red-hot  iron,  like  charcoal  powder,  into  white  allies, 
and  from  the  allies,  like  common  vegetable  allies,  being  plen- 
tifully diffolnble  by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a bitterifli  liquor, 
while  the  allies  of  animal  fubffances  are  very  fparingly 
affedfed  by  that  acid,  and  form  with  it  a compound  of  a 
different  kind  of  taffe. 

This  black  makes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  rolling- 
prefs  printers’  ink,  which  fee.  It  is  ordinarily  brought  from  • 
Frankfort,  Meutz,  orStraffiourg,  either  in  lumps  or  powder. 
That  made  in  France  is  more  rallied  than  that  of  Germany. 
Black  glafs.  See  Glass. 

Black,  harts,  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  ex- 
tracting the  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  hartffiorn.  This  refidue  - 
being  ground  up  with  water,  makes  a black  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  ivory. 

Black,  Indian . See  Indian  Ink. 

Brack,  ivory,  is  made  of  ivory  burnt  or  charred,  ordina- 
rily between  two  crucibles  well  luted ; which,  being  thus 
rendered  perfectly  black,  and  in  feales,  is  ground  in  water, 
and  made  into  troches,  or  little  cakes,  ufed  by  the  painters; 
as  alfo  by  the  jewellers  to  blacken  the  bottom  or  ground  of 
the  collets,  wherein  they  fet  diamonds  to  give  them  their 
teint  or  foil.  Some  recommend  foaking  the  chips  or  fliav- 
ings  of  ivory  in  hot  linfeed  oil,  before  it  is  charred. 

There  are  particular  machines  and  contrivances  for  burn- 
ing the  ivory  for  thefe  purpofes,  by  which  the  colour  is 
rendered  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  coal  which  remains 
in  the  diffillation.  Neumann. 

The  goodnefs  of  ivory-black,  which  is  the  fineff  of  all  the 
charcoal  blacks,  may  be  perceived  by  its  fulnefs,  without 
a blue  caff  ; and  by  the  finenefs  of  the  powder. 
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In  the  manufadlure  of  this  black  much  impofition  is 
pradlifed,  fo  that  what  is  generally  fold  under  this  name  is 
no  other  than  the  coal  of  common  bones.  Being  applied  to 
coarfe  purpofes,  and  fold  at  a low  price,  it  is  very  grofsly 
levigated  by  the  hand  or  horfe-mills  which  are  employed  in 
grinding  the  bones,  and  fo  much  adulterated  with  charcoal 
duft,  which  gives  it  a blue  caft,  that  it  is  wholly  exploded 
from  delicate  ufes,  and  lamp-black,  though  inferior  with 
regard  to  the  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  black  colour,  fub- 
ftituted  for  it. 

The  following  recipe  is  given  in  the  Handmaid  to  the 
Arts  (vol.  i.  p.  14.0.)  for  preparing  it  in  perfection.  Take 
plates,  chips,  or  fhavings  of  ivory,  andfoak  them  in  hot  lin- 
feed  oil ; or,  if  Idlings  are  more  eafily  procured,  they  may  be 
nfed  moiftened  with  the  hot  oil.  Put  them  into  a veffel, 
which  will  bear  the  fire,  covering  them  with  a fort  of  lid 
made  of  clay  and  fand  ; which  fhould  be  dried,  and  the 
cracks  repaired  before  the  veffel  be  put  into  the  fire.  Let 
this  veffel  be  placed  in  a tobacco-pipe  maker’s  or  potter’s 
furnace,  or  any  other  fuch  fire  ; and  let  it  remain  there 
during  one  of  their  heats.  Wlren  it  is  taken  out,  the  ivory 
will  be  properly  burnt ; and  mufl  be  afterwards  thoroughly 
well  levigated  on  the  done  with  water,  or  to  have  it  per- 
fectly good,  be  alfo  waffled  over.  The  ivory  may  be  con- 
veniently burnt  in  a calcining  or  fubliming  furnace. 

An  opake  deep  black  for  water  colours  is  made  by  grind- 
ing ivory-black  with  gum-water,  or  with  the  liquor  which 
fettles  from  the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered 
to  Hand  a little.  Some  ufe  gum  water  and  the  whites  of  eggs 
together,  and  they  fay,  that  a fmall  addition  of  the  latter 
makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from  the  pencil,  and 
improves  its  gloflinefs.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that 
though  ivory-black  makes  the  deepeft  colour  in  water,  as 
well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet  it  is  not  on  this  account  always 
to  be  preferred  to  other  black  pigments.  A deep  jet-black 
colour  is  feldom  wanted  in  painting  ; and  in  the  lighter 
fhades,  whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a white  ground,  the  parti- 
cular beauty  of  the  ivory -black  is  in  a great  meafure  loft. 

Black,  lamp,  or  lam  Black,  originally  perhaps  the  foot 
colleCled  from  lamps,  is  generally  prepared  by  melting  and 
purifying  refin  or  pitch  in  iron  veffels  ; then  fetting  fire  to  it 
under  a chimney,  or  other  place  made  for  the  purpofe,  lined 
a-top  with  fheep-fkins,  or  thick  linen  cloth,  to  receive  the 
vapour  or  fmoke.,  which  is  the  black  : in  which  manner  they 
prepare  vaft  quantities  of  it  at  Paris.  In  England  confider- 
able  quantities  are  prepared,  particularly  at  the  turpentine- 
houfes,  from  the  dregs  and  refufe  parts  of  the  refinous  mat- 
ters which  are  there  manufactured  ; but  the  greateft  part  is 
brought  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Its  prepara- 
tion is  defcribed  in  the  Swedifh  TranfaCtions  for  1754,  as  a 
procefs  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  common  refin. — 
The  impure  refinous  juice,  collected  from  incifions  made  in 
pines  and  fir-trees,  is  boiled  down,  with  a little  water,  and 
flrained,  whilft  hot,  through  a bag : the  dregs  and  pieces 
of  bark,  left  in  the  ftrainer,  are  burnt  in  a low  oven,  from 
which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed,  through  a long  paffage,  into 
a fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  in  the  top,  in  which 
is  fattened  a large  fack,  made  of  fleafy  or  thin-woven  woolly 
fluff ; the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  which  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and  then  gently 
flruck  upon,  both  for  fhaking  down  the  foot,  and  for  clear- 
ing the  interftices  between  the  threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a 
fufficient  draught  of  air  through  it.  The  more  curious 
artifts  prepare  lamp-black  for  the  nicer  purpofes,  by  hanging 


a large  copper  pan  over  the  flame  of  a lamp  with  a long  wick, 
fupplied  with  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  confirmed,  fo  as 
to  receive  its  fmoke.  Soot  colledled  in  like  manner  from 
fir  and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them  flowly 
under  a copper  pan,  is  of  a deeper  black  colour  than  fuch 
as  is  obtained  from  the  fame  kinds  of  wood  in  a common 
chimney,  and  little  inferior  to  that  of  oils.  The  foot  of 
mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe  way  of  burning,  appears  to 
be  of  the  fame  qualities  with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  refins. 
In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  faid,  great  quantities  of 
good  lamp-black  are  prepared  from  a fort  of  pit-coal. 

The  goodnefs  of  lamp-black  lies  in  the  fulnefs  of  the 
colour,  and  in  its  being  free  from  duft  or  other  impurities. 
The  lightnefs  of  the  fubftance  furnilhes  the  means  of  dif- 
covering  any  adulteration,  if  to  a great  degree  ; as  the  bodies 
with  which  lamp-black  is  fubjedl  to  be  fophifticated,  are  all 
heavier  in  a confiderable  proportion. 

This  fubftance  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  particularly 
in  the  printers’  ink  ; for  which  it  is  mixed  with  oils  of  tur- 
pentine and  linfeed,  all  boiled  together. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  this  black  takes  fire  very  readily, 
and  when  on  fire  is  very  difficultly  extinguifhed : the  belt 
method  of  putting  it  out  is  with  wet  linen,  hay,  or  ftraw  ; 
for  water  alone  will  r-ot  do  it. 

A glafs  tube  clofely  filled  with  lamp-black  has  been'found 
to  conduit  a confiderable  charge  of  electricity  inftantaneoufly, 
and  with  fcarce  any  explofion.  But  a coating  of  this  fub- 
ftance, mixed  with  tar  or  oil,  is  a perfedt  non-condudlor, 
and  has  proved  a prefervative  from  lightning,  by  repelling 
the  eledlric  matter  from  thofe  parts  of  the  malts  of  fhips 
which  have  been  covered  with  it. 

Ruffian  lamp-black  is  prepared  from  the  foot  of  fir,  and  is 
colledted  at  Ochtanear  St.  Peterfburg,  Mofcow,  Archangel, 
and  other  places,  in  little  wooden  huts,  from  refinous  fir 
wood,  and  the  undtuous  bark  of  birch,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  uncommonly  fimple,  confifting  of  pots  without 
bottoms,  fet  one  upon  another,  and  is  fold  very  cheap.  It 
is  three  or  four  times  more  heavy,  thick,  and  undtuous, 
than  that  kind  of  painters’  black  which  the  Germans  call 
“ kienrahm,”  and  which  is  called  in  Ruffia  “ Holland’s 
black.”  For  an  account  of  the  fpontaneous  accenfion  of 
Ruffian  fir-black,  impregnated  with  hemp-oil,  fee  Spon- 
taneous Inflammation. 

A mineral  lamp-black  may  be  procured  from  pit -coal,  or 
any  kind  of  mineral  or  fold  coal,  by  preferving  the  blackeft 
particles  of  the  fmoke  arifing  from  it  in  ignition.  Mr.  Wm. 
Row  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  obtained  a patent  in  1798 
for  his  method  of  manufadiuring  this  kind  of  lamp-black. 
See  the  fpecification  in  the  Repertory  of  the  Arts,  See. 
vol.  x.  p.  81. 

Black  paint.  See  Paint. 

Black  fand.  See  Sand. 

Black yha/iny  ‘wax.  See  Wax. 

Black,  foot,  or  chimney,  is  a poor  colour  ; but  ready  for 
painting  black  draperies  in  oil.  The  foot  blacks  are  in 
general  much  fofter  and  of  a more  yielding  texture  than 
thofe  of  the  charcoal  kind,  and  require  much  lefs  grinding, 
for  uniting  them  with  oily,  watery,  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
into  a fmooth  mafs  ; of  fome  of  them  a part  is  diffolved  by 
water,  or  fpirits  of  wine,  while  none  of  the  charcoal  blacks 
have  been  found  to  contain  any  thing  diffoluble.  This 
foluble  matter  of  foots,  however,  is  not  black  like  the  in- 
diffoluble  parts ; and  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
colour  of  the  entire  mafs,  different  forts  of  foot  differ  from  one 
another.  Thus  the  foot  of  pit-coal  colledled  in  common 
chimneys,  of  itfelf  rather  greyifli  black  than  of  a full  black. 


BLACK. 


’'being  inJufed  feparately  in  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in 
"water,  tinged  the  former  of  a tranfparent  reddifir  colour,  and 
the  latter  of  a paler  reddilh  ; while  the  deeper  black  foot  of 
'wood  gave,  both  to  fpirit  and  to  water,  an  opake,  dark 
brown.  See  Soot. 

Black,  Spanijh,  fo  called,  becaufe  firft.  invented  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  molt  of  it  bought  from  them,  is  no  other 
than  burnt  cork  ufed  in  various  works,  particularly  among 
painters. 

Black fains.  See  Staining. 

Black  vamjfh . See  Varnish. 

Black  vegetable  juice.  See  Anacardium. 

Black  Ad,  Waltham,  in  Law,  a name  commonly  diftin- 
■gnifhing  the  ft  itute  of  9 Gen.  I.  c.  22.  becaufe  it  was  oc- 
-cafioned  by  the  devaluations  committed  near  Waltham  in 
Effex,  by  perfons  in  diiguife,  or  with  their  faces  blacked. 
By  this  ftatute  it  is  enacted,  that  perfons  hunting,  armed 
and  difguifed,  and  killing  or  Healing  deer,  or  robbing  war- 
rens, or  Healing  lifli  out  of  any  river,  &c.  or  any  perfjns 
unlawfully  hunting  in  his  maj -fly’s  forefts,  &c.  or  breaking 
down  the  head  of  any  filh-pond,  or  killing,  See.  of  cattle, 
or  cutting  do  wn  trees,  or  fitting  fire  to  houfe,  barn,  or  wood, 
or  (hooting  at  any  perfon,  or  fending  letters,  either  anony- 
mous, or  figned  with  a fictitious  name,  demanding  money, 
Sic.  or  refeuing  fuch  offenders,  are  guilty  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  act  is  made  perpetual  by  3 1 Geo.  II. 
c.  42.  See  farther  6 Geo.  II.  c.  37.  and  27  Geo.  II. 
c.  15.  Blackftone’s  Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  144.  208.  232. 
244.  The  milder  punilhment  inflicted  by  fiat.  16  Geo.  III. 
c.  30.  againft  dcer-ftealers,  has  been  thought  a virtual  re- 
peal of  the  punilhment  of  the  biack  ait  above-recited. 
Leach’s  Hawk.  P.  C.  i.  c.  49,  § 7. 

Black  bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  on  the  fouth-saft  coalt 
of  Labrador.  N.  lat.  51°  30'.  W.  long.  56°  20'. 

Black  bear , in  Zoology.  See  Ursus  Arctos. 

Black -bellied  darter,  and  Black -bellied  anhinga  of  La- 
tham, in  Ornithology , is  Plotus  Melanogajlcr  of  Grudin. 

Black  -bellied  grojbeah  of  Brown’s  Iliultrations,  is  Loxia 
afra  of  Gmelm. 

BhACY.-bel!ied  green  humming-bird  of  Edwards  ; Black- 
bellied  American  humming-bird  of  Bancroft  ; and  Black- 
bellied  humming-bird  of  Latham,  are  all  the  fame  bird  ; name- 
ly, Trochilus  holofer'tteus  of  Linn,  and  Gme!. 

Black  -berry , in  Botany.  See  Rubus. 

Black  billed  auk  of  molt  Engliffi  writers,  in  Ornithology , 
is  Alca  pica  of  Linn.  Syll.  Nat.  and  Fabricius. 

Black  -billed  tropic  bird,  fo  named  in  Latham’s  Synopfis, 
is  Phaeton  nielanorhynchos  of  Gmelin. 

Black- billed  whiJlUng  duck  of  Sloane  and  Brown’s  Ja- 
maica, is  called  Anas  arborea  by  Gmelin. 

Black  birch  The  proper  acceptation  of  this  word  among 
the  Englilh  writers  of  the  prefent  time,  is  very  clearly  un- 
derftood  ; the  Turdus  tncrula  of  Linnaeus  and  other  natu- 
raiifts  being  alone  implied.  The  earlier  ornithologies  of 
this  country  are  much  lets  precife  in  the  application  of  this 
word  : with  them,  birds  of  the  fame  natural  order  were 
fometimes  called  black-birds,  becaufe  they  bear  a remote 
refemblance  to  the  common  fpecies  molt  familiarly  known 
by  that  name,  as  we  find,  for  inftance,  in  the  two  kinds  of 
turdus,  torquatus,  and  rofeus,  both  of  which  are  called,  in 
a general  manner,  black-birds,  white-ringed  black-birds, 
rofe-coloured  black-birds  and  the  like.  Thus  far,  in- 
deed, there  exifted  a {hiking  natural  affinity  between  the 
fpecies,  becaufe  they  all  belong  to  the  fame  natural 
order,  and  were,  in  reality,  of  the  family  they  called 
Vol.  IV. 


merula,  which  feems  to  have  beer,  confidercd  in  certain  in- 
fiances  fynonymous  with  black  bird.  But  a!!  the  early 
writers  did  not  confine  themfelves  'to  fuch  minute  diPtinc- 
tions  as  the  generic  character  afforded  : the  black-bird 

(razor-billed)  ol  Catefby,  being,  for  example,  of  a very  dif- 
fimilar  genus  to  that  of  our  common  bhek-bird  j namely, 
the  crotophaga  of  modern  writers.  Again,  the  black-bird 
(red-breafted  Indian)  of  Willughbv,  is  one  of  the  oriolus\ 
the  black-bird  (red  breafted)  of  Edwards,  belongs  to  the 
tanagra ; and  the  black -bird,  or  Chinefe  Jl aiding  ot  the  fame 
author,  is  a gracida.  Birds  of  the  fparrow,  titmoufe,  and 
other  kinds,  . Itogether  remote  from  the  former,  were  alfd 
called  occasionally  black-oii as.  We  may,  therefore,  eafily 
perceive  that  the  word  black-bird  was  an  indefini' e term, 
applied,  for  the  moll  part,  to  thofe  birds  whore  plumage  is 
of  a black  colour,  without  regard  to  the  natural  order  to 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  referred,  although  fome- 
times employed  to  exprefs  only  “that  which  we  ft  ill  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  name  of  black-bird.  See  Turdus  Merula. 

Black  book  of  the  Exchequer.  Eagle,  Hellebore , Money , 
Order,  Star.  See  the  ftveral  articles. 

Black  -books,  a name  given  to  thofe  which  treat  of  ne- 
cromancy, or,  as  fome  call  it,  nigromanev. 

The  black-book  or  the  Englilh  monafteries,  was  a detail 
of  the  fcandalous  cnfTrmities  practifed  in  religious  boufes, 
compiled  by  order  of  the  vifitors  under  king  Henry  VIII. 
to  blacken  them,  and  thus  haften  their  diffolution. 

B'LACY.-breaJled  grebe  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is 
Colymbus  thomenjis  of  Gmelin. 

Black  breajted  grojbeak  of  Latham,  is  Loxia  Americana 
of  Gmelin. 

Black -breajled  humming  bird  of  Latham,  is  fpoken  of  by 
Buffon  under  the  name  of  HauJJ'e  col  vert ; Gmelin  calis  it 
‘Trochilus  gramineus. 

ViLAQK-breaJled  Indian  plover  of  Edwards,  is  a variety  of 
Charadrius  Spinosus  of  Gmelin.  The  female  of  this 
bird  is  called  by  Edwards  the  fpur-winged  plover , a name 
retained  by  Latham  for  both  fexes.  In  Ruifel’s  Aleppo  it 
is  called  the  lapwing. 

Bla€  \L-breaJled  thrujh.  Latham  dtferibes  Turdus  cinna - 
momeus  of  Gmelin,  under  this  name  in  the  fynopfis  of 
birds. 

Black  -breajled,  titmoufe  of  Latham,  is  Pants  afer  of 

Gmelin. 

Black  -breajled  woed-pecker  of  Latham,  is  Picus  multi- 
color of  Gmeiin. 

B^ACK-bulfnch  of  Albin,  like  Pyrrhula  nigra  of  Briffon, 
and  Bouvreuil noir  of  Buflon,  is  nothing  more  than  an  acciden- 
tal variety  of  the  common  bul finch,  or  Loxia  pyrrhula  of 
Latin  writers.  The  bulfinch  occurs  fometimes  of  a white 
colour,  as  well  as  black  erdufky. 

Black -bulpnch,  ( Little ) of  Catefby  and  Albin,  and 
Black  grojbeak  of  Latham,  is  Loxia  nigra  of  Gmelin. 

BLACK-canier,  in  Agriculture , a difeafe  in  turnip  and  other 
crops,  produced  by  a fpecies  of  caterpillar  delboying  their 
leaves. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Young,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  that  “ thefe  infects  were  effectually 
dellroyed  by  Mm  Coke,  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  by  turn- 
ing a number  of  ducks  among  the  turnips  when  injured  bv 
infects.  On  the  16th  of  July,  lays  he,  they  were  turned 
into  thirty-three  acres,  having  water  at  one  corner  of  the 
field,  and,  in  five  days,  they  cleared  the  whole  moll  com- 
pletely, marching  at  laft  through  the  field  on  the  hunt, 
eyeing  the  leaves  on  both  Tides  with  great  eare  to  devour 
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every  one  they  could  fee,  ar.d  filling  their  crops  feveral 
times  in  the  day.  The  ducks,  after  having  faved  about 
fixty  pounds'  worth  of  turnips,  were  fent  to  the  poultry 
yard.”  With  this  view,  it  lias  been  fuggefted  by  Mr. 
Middleton  in  his  “ Survey  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,” 
that  this  fort  of  poultry  may  often  be  kept  with  advantage 
by  the  farmer. 

Black  -canons,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hiflory , a name  given  to 
the  regular  canons  of  St,  Auguftine,  who  wore  a black  man- 
tle over  their  furplice,  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  the  Pra- 

monjlratenfes . 

Black  -cap  of  the  Englifh,  in  Ornithology,  the  Moiacilla 
atricapilla  of  Linnaeus.  The  fame  name  is  given  iikewife 
to  the  marfh  titmoi/e . Parus palujlris  of  Linn,  and  the  black  - 
headed  gull,  Larus  atricilla  of  Gmelin. 

Black-«z/>  of  Ceylon,  or  C'ylon  black-cap,  the  name  of 
Motacilla  zeylonica  of  Gmelin,  in  Brown’s  Illuftration  of 
Nat.  Hill. 

Black  capped  humming-bird  of  Latham,  and  Long  tailed 
Hack-cap  humming-bird  of  Edwards  and  Bancroft,  are  Tro- 
chilus  polytmus  of  Gmelin. 

B l a c v.- capped king’s-fjher  of  Latham,  is  Altedo  atricapilla 
of  Linn. 

Black  -capped  lory,  the  Englifh  name  given  by  Latham 
to  the  Gmelinian pfliacm  lory.  This  is  the  firll  black-cap 
lory  of  Edwards. 

Black  -capped  manakin  of  Edwards  and  Latham,  is  Pip)  a 
manacus  of  Gmelin. 

Black  -cape,  in  Geography , l^es  on  the  ealt  coaftof  New- 
foundland, S.  E.  from  cape  St.  Francis. 

Black  -cattle,  m Agriculture,  a fmall,  hardy  breed  of  cat- 
tle, moitly  of  a black  colour,  occupying  the  high  or  more 
mountainous  diftri&s  in  the  northern  part's  of  the  ifland. 
They  are  covered  with  a long  clofe  coat  of  hair,  of  much 
the  fame  kind  as  the  polled  and  long  horned  breeds.  They 
feed  readily  in  the  rich  paftures  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  large  quantities  of  them  are  annually  driven 
and  fed  for  lale  in  the  London  and  other  markets.  Their 
beef  is  generally  of  a fine  grain,  well  marbled,  and  of  a 
good  flavour ; but  fometimes  not  fo  fine  and  bright  in  its 
external  appearance  as  that  of  other  forts  of  cattle, 
being  occafionally,  except  when  made  very  fat,  fpotted  with 
black,  even  upon  the  choiceft  parts.  From  their  property 
of  becoming  quickly  fat,  and  not  be;ng  of  great  weight, 
they  feem  well  adapted  to  the  low,  rich,  grazing  diftri&3  in 
the  fouthern  counties,  where  the  lands  are  liable  to  be 
poached  and  injured  by  the  heavier  breeds  of  cattle.  They 
feldom  weigh  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  ftone  each, 
though  fome  particular  ones  have  become  confiderably 
heavier.  See  Cattle  and  Live-Stock. 

Jb-LkCVi-cheekedeagle,  of  Latham’s  Synopfis,  in  Ornithology, 
is  Falco  Americanus  of  Gmelin. 

Jbi,ACK.-cheeked  thrujh  of  Latham,  is  Turdus  nigerrimus  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  chin  grebe  of  Pennant,  See.  Colymbus  lebridicus  of 
Gmelin. 

Black- cock  of  Pennant,  Latham,  Donovan,  &c.  is  Fetrao 
letrix  of  Ivnnceus.  The  fame  bird  is  alfo^Well  known  by  the 
name  of  black-game , or  black-grous. 

Black  -cockatoo  of  Latham,  and  Great  black  cockatoo  of 
Edwards,  is  called  by  Buffon  Kakatoes  noir,  ana  by  Gmelin 
Pfittcicus  aterrimus. 

Black  collared  fuel:  of  Latham,  is  Fringilla  Alyffnica  of 
Gmelin. 

Black -cro zoned  hunting  of  Latham,  is  Fmberiza  atricapilla 
of  Gmelin. 


Black  -crowned  manakin  of  Latham,  is  Pipra  atricapilla 
of  Gmelin. 

BhACK-crowned  oriole,  the  Englilh  name  of  Oriolus  Mexi- 
cans of  Linn,  in  Latham’s  “ Synopfis  of  Birds.” 

Black  -crowned  plover  of  Aril,  Zool.  is  Charadrius  atri . 
capiilus  of  Gmelin. 

_ Black -crowned  Jhrike  of  South  America  is  Lanius  Ame- 
ricanus of  Gmelin. 

Black -crowned tarnger  of  Latham,  is  Tanagra  melaniaera 
of  Gmelin. 

B\.ack- Indian  cuckoiv  of  Edwards,  is  Cuculus  nPer  of 
Linn. 

Black -diver,  or  footer,  of  Englifh  ornithologifts,  is  Anas 
nigra  of  Linn.  Fn.  Suec. 

BhACK-dolphin,  in  Agriculture,  a fmall  infedl  which  is  fre- 
quently very  dtftru&ive  to  bean,  turnip,  and  fome  other 
crops.  Where  beans  are  attacked  with  thefe  infects,  the  bell 
remedy  probably  is,  as  foon  as  they  are  firll  perceived,  to 
cut  off  the  tops  by  means  of  a feythe,  as  they  are  found  to 
make  their  firll  lodgments,  principally  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
plants.  See  Fly  and  Turnips. 

Black  duck  of  Latham  and  other  writers,  in  Ornithology  y 
is  called  by  Edwards  the  great  black  duck  from  Hudfon’s  bay. 
This  is  a very  diltinft  fpecies  from  the  black  duck  of  Ray 
and  Wiliugbby,  and  velvet  duck  of  modern  naturalifts. 
Gmelin  calls  it  Anas  perfpicillata. 

Black  -duck,  or  Great  black  duck  of  Ray  and  Willughby, 
is  the  velvet  duck  of  later  Englilh  authors,  and  Anas  fufea  of 
the  Linnaean  Fauna  Suecica, 

Black  eagle,  in  Heraldry,  an  order  of  knighthood  inlli- 
tuted  in  Pruffia,  by  Frederic  I.  14th  jan.  1701.  The 
enfign  of  the  order  is  a gold  crofs  of  eight  points,  ena- 
melled blue ; in  the  centre  whereof  are  the  letters  F.  R. 
in  cypher,  and  in  the  four  angles  the  eagle  of  Pruffia,  ena- 
melled black.  On  collar  days,  it  is  worn  pendant  to  a rich 
collar  of  gold,  compofed  of  round  pieces  of  gold,  each  ena- 
melled with  four  cyphers  of  the  letters  F.R. ; in  the  centre 
of  the  piece  is  fet  a large  diamond,  and  over  each  cypher  a 
regal  crown,  all  richly  chafed,  intermixed  with  eagles  dif- 
played,  enamelled  black  alternately,  and  holding  in  their 
claws  thunderbolts  of  gold. 

The  crofs  of  the  order  is  worn,  on  ordinary  days,  pendant 
to  a broad,  orange-coloured  ribbon,  acrofs  the  left  fhoulder. 
The  knights  have  embroidered  on  the  left  bread  of  their 
coats  a flar  of  filver,  like  that  of  the  enfign  of  the  order,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  eagle  difplayed  black,  holding  in 
his  dexter  claw,  a chaplet  of  laurel,  and  in  the  other  a 
thunderbolt,  with  the  motto  Stium  cu’tque  round  it.  See 
Plate  of  Heraldry.  , 

Black -eagle  of  Willughby,  in  Ornithology,  is  /’ Aigls 
commune  of  Buffon,  and  Falco  melanaetos  of  Gmelin. 

Black-«wj,  or  Black-cuiW  lynx,  in  Zoology,  called  alfo 
the  Perfian  lynx , and  Black-eared  cat,  is  the  Sigah  gujh  or 
Sly  ah  gujh  of  Charleton,  and  Caracal  of  Buffon.  Gmelin 
mentions  this  animal  under  the  name  of  Fells  caracal.  See 
Caracal,  and  Sigah  Gush. 

BLACK-MrtA,  in  Agriculture,  that  kind  of  earth  or  mould 
which  contains  a large  portion  of  carbonaceous  or  vege- 
table matter  in  its  compofition.  Soils  of  this  fort  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  molt  forts  of  grain  and  other  vegetable 
crops  in  abundance.  See  Soil,  Sec. 

B-lacy.- eunuchs,  in  the  Cujlom  of  Eajlern  Nations,  are 
Ethiopians  caffrated,  to  whom  their  princes  commonly  com- 
mit the  care  of  their  women.  See  Eunuch. 

Black-cv^,  in  Botany , a name  given  to  the  germ  in  beans, 
which  the  Romans  called  hilum.  See  Germ. 

Black- 
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TSt&CVL-eyg,  hypofphog*na,'vt\  Mediant,  a fufi'ufion  of  blood 
on  the  tunica  adnata , turning  livid,  occafioned  by  a blow. 
-See  Ecchymosis. 

Black  faced  hinting  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is  Em- 
beriza  quclea  of  Gmelin. 

Black  -faced  jinch  of  the  Ardlic  Zoology  is  Fringilla 
crljldta  of  Gmelin. 

Black -faced  ibis  of  Latham,  is  Tantalus  melanopis  of 
Grnelin. 

BLACK-ffh,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under  which  Si/urus 
anguillarls  is  dtfcribed  in  RufTel’s  “ Hill,  of  Aleppo. ” 
This  fifh  has  a fingle  dorfal  fin  containing  fevcnty  rays,  and 
eight  beards  at  the  mouth,  namely,  two  on  the  upper  lip, 
four  on  the  lower  one,  and  two  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth. 
There  is  likewife  a kind  of  perch  mentioned  by  Borlafe  as 
being  found  in  the  rivers  of  Cornwall,  which  he  calls  the 
black  fifh.  Pennant  fpeaks  of  it  on  the  authority  of  that 
writer;  and  Gmelin,  after  him,  gives  it  as  a fpecies  with 
fome  doubt.  This  fpecies  meant  by  Bo^afe  is  certainly 
ambiguous.  See  Perca  Nigra. 

Black  fy,  in  Agriculture,  an  infeft  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
that  often  commits  great  devaluation  among  turnip  and  other 
crops,  deftroving  the  young  plants,  by  feeding  upon  their 
feed-leaves  the  moment  they  are  protruded  and  appear  above 
ground.  Different  remedies  have  been  propoled  for  the 
prevention  of  the  deftrudlive  ravages  of  this  infect  on  turnips, 
but  few  of  them  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs.  The 
bed  method  is  probably,  that  of  Towing  the  feed  at  fucb  a 
feafon,  and  under  fuch  circumltances,  as  that  its  early  vege- 
tation may  be  quick  and  uninterrupted,  and  thereby  allow 
little  time  for  the  infedls  to  feed  upon  the  plants,  before 
they  become  in  broad  leaf,  and  capable  of  refilling  its  in- 
jurious attacks  See  Fly  and  Turnips. 

B l a c k fy-catcher  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is  Mufeicapa 
luzomenfs  of  Gmelin. 

Black -forejl,  mountains  of,  in  Geography,  called  in  Ger- 
man Schwartzwald,  extend  from  near  Neuenburg,  in  the 
territories  of  Wurtemburg,  fouth  to  the  four  forell  towns  on 
the  Rhine.  The  fouthern  part  is  called  the  high,  and  the 
•northern  the  lower  foreft;  the  length  being  about  80  Britifh 
miles.  To  the  eafl  the  Necker  may  be  confidered  as  a 
boundary,  and  the  breadth  may  be  computed  at  about  20 
Britifh  miles.  The  eaflern  part  prefenis  a gradual  elevation, 
while  the  weflern  exhibits  precipitous  fummits  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Baden  and  Alface.  The  appellation  feems 
to  be  derived  from  the  thick  dark  forefls  with  which  the 
afeents  are  clothed.  Befides  pallurage,  the  inhabitants, 
partly  fubjedl  to  Auflria,  and  partly  to  Wurtemburg, 
derive  advantage  from  the  refin  of  the  pines,  and  the 
timber,  of  which  they  make  all  kinds  of  utenlils.  Some 
parts  are  cultivated  by  fpreading  branches  of  pine,  covered 
with  fod,  which,  being  burnt,  affords  an  excellent  manure, 
that  prepares  the  ground  for  four  abundant  harvefls.  A 
branch  of  the  black  mountains  fpreads  eafl  from  near  Sulz, 
on  the  Necker,  towards  the  county  of  Odlingen,  being 
more  than  60  miles  in  length.  This  chain  is  called  the 
Alb,  and  fometimes  the  Suabian  Alps.  Bufching  tracts 
this  ridge  from  the  north-call,  the  fource  of  the  Brenz,  to 
the  well  of  the  Nerefheim,  by  Wifenfleig,  wherethe  moun- 
tains are  highefl.  Thence  they  turn  north-well  to  Gutten- 
berg,  and  wed  to  Ntiffen,  whence  they  pafs  by  Hohen- 
•pollern  to  the  Necker,  then  bend  fouth  and  weft  between 
that  river  and  the  Danube.  Bufching  adds,  that  as  this 
chain  rifes  infenfibly  at  Konigfbrown  north-eafl,  fo  it  gradu- 
ally terminates  at  Ebingen  fouth-well.  The  principal  fummits 
are  in  the  north  and  weft  of  the  ridge;  and  the  forefts  are 
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chiefly  beech  ; while  the  open  fp'ices  Apply  pafturage  for 
numerous  flocks  of  fheep.  Of  thefetwo  extenfive  ridges  of 
mountains,  the  Black  Foreft  and  the  Alb,  a confiderable 
portion  pervades  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg  ; and  near  Stut- 
gard,  the  capital,  are  the  mountains  of  Boyferfteig,  Wein- 
lieig,  and  Hafenfteig.  The  condiment  parts  of  thc-fe  ex- 
tenfive ridges  have  been  little  detailed  ; but  a great  part  is 
calcareous,  as  they  fupply  excellent  marbfts.  Near  Fru- 
denlladt,  in  the  black  mountains,  are  mines  of  filver  and 
copper. 

Black  -footed  pinguin,  dr  penguin,  lejfer  pinguin,  cape  pin- 
guin,  &c.  in  Ornithology,  are  different  English  names  of  an 
individual  fpecies  of  Aptenodyta  in  the  works  of  Edwards, 
Latham,  See.  Gmelin  names  this  bird  fpecifically  demerfa. 

Black  fox,  in  Zoology.  See  Canis  Lycaon. 

Black  fronted  fy  catcher  cf  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is 
Mufeicapa  nigrfrons  of  Gmelin. 

Black  fryers,  in  Ec  clef afti  cal  Hifory,  a name  given  to 
the  Dominican  order,  called  alfo  Predicants  and  Preaching 
fryers ; in  France,  Jacobins. 

BhACK-game,  in  Ornithology . See  Black-Cog£. 

Black -grafs,  in  Agriculture,  a fpecies  of  American  grafs, 
growing  in  meadows  which  border  on  tide-rivers,  well  fupplied 
alfo  with  frefh  water ; for  a mixture  both  of  frefh  and  fait 
water  feems  to  be  neceffary  for  its  prolific  vegetation.  Its 
feeds  are  fmail,  like  thofc  of  tobacco  ; its  colour  a deep 
green  ; and  it  affords  from  three  to  four  tons  cf  hay  by  the 
acre.  This  kind  of  grafs  thrives  bed  on  a clay  or  ftrong 
loam  ; nor  is  the  vicinity  of  fait  water  abfolutely  neceffary. 
The  feeds  have  been  lately  brought  over  into  England,  and 
diftributed  for  trial  in  proper  foils. 

Black -grofbeak  of  Edwards,  in  Ornithology,  and  the 
Angola  grofbeak  of  Latham  are  the  fame  ; Loxia  angolenfis 
of  Gmelin. — Olf  The  black  grofbeak  of  Latham  is  another 
bird  ; Loxia  nigra  of  Gmelin. 

Bl  ACK-gv.illemot  of  Pennant  and  other  Englifh  writers  of 
the  prefen  c times,  is  the  Greenland  dove,  or  fea- turtle  of  Albin, 
Ray,  Willughby,  and  Colymlus  grylle  of  Linnaeus. 

Black- headed  bunting  of  Latham,  is  Emberiza  melanoce- 
phala  of  Scopoli. 

Black  -headed  creeper  of  Latham,  and  the  Green  black-cap 
fy-catcher  of  Bancroft,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  latter 
being  only  a variety  of  the  firft.  Linnaeus  calls  this  kind 
Motacilla  fpiz  a. 

BLACK-headed  duck  of  Shaw’s  travels,  has  been  fince 
named  the  Damiatta  duck  by  Latham,  and  Anas  Damiatica 
by  Gmelin  in  the  Linn.  Syft.  Nat. — The  variety  of  Anas 
lofchas,  or  wild  duck,  called  nigra , from  having  the  head  and 
collar  black,  might  be  alfo  called  the  black-headed  duck. 

Bl  ACK-beadedf neb  of  Latham,  is  Fringilla  melanocephala  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  -headed fy-catcher,  of  Ardlic  Zoology : and  black  cap 
fy-catcher  of  Catelby,  is  the  mufeicapa  fufea  of  Gmelin. 

Bl ACK-headed grq/beak  of  Latham,  is  loxia  erythromelas  of 
Gmelin. 

Black- headed  gull,  the  Englifh  name  of  lams  rubicundus. 
The  fame  bird  is  alfo  called  the  pevuet  black-cap,  or  fea  crow , 
by  Ray  and  Willughby. 

Black  headed  Indian  icterus  of  Albin  and  Edwards,  is 
furnus  luteolus  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Lmn.  Syft,  Nat. 
and  oriolus  melanocephalus  of  Gmelin. 

Bl AC.K-headed  nut-hatch , a variety  of  the  common  nut- 
hatch found  in  Carolina  and  Jamaica.  Buffon  and  ArfeL 
Zool.  Siita  Europcea  of  Gmelin. 

Black  -headed  plover  of  Latham,  is  ohsradrius  melanoct- 
phalus  of  Gmelin. 
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BvACK-headed  Jhrik e.  a fpecies  of  lanius,  fo  called  by- 
Latham  : it  is  the  lanius  melanocephalus  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  /potted  heath-cock  of  Edwards,  and  /potted 
grous  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  are  tetrao  canaden/s  of  Gmehn. 
— Ob/  There  is  another  black  and  fpotted  heath-cock 
figured  alfo  by  Edwards,  pi.  71,  which,  in  the  12th  edition 
of  the  Linnaean  SyiL  Nat.  is  called  tetrao  canace. 

Black  heron  of  Latham,  is  the  ardea  atra  of  Gmelin. 

Black  -hooded  wheat-ear  of  Latham,  is  motacilla  pileaia  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  -humming- bird ; the  Linnaean;  trochilus  titger  is  fo 
named  in  the  Syrmpfis  of  Latham. 

Blackj iacana ; ihejacana annata  nigra  of  Briffon,  and parra 
nigra  of  Gmelin,  bears  this  name  in  Latham’s  Synopiis. 

BtACK-jack,  or  Blend-,  is  a mineral,  called  alfo  falfe  galena 
and  blinde,  See. 

P>LACK-jd<7ved  warbler  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is  mo- 
tacilla nigriroflris  ol  Gmelin. 

Black -[/land,  in  Geography , an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
America,  belonging  to  the  (late  of  Rhode  ifland.  N,  lat. 
41 0 7'.  W.  long.  7 1°  35'. 

Black  [/lands,  illands  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Labrador.. 
N.  lat.  410  8'.  W.  long.  56°  30'. 

Black  kite,  or  black-gled  of  Sibba'd,  is  /alco  ater  of 
Gmelin,  and  milvus  niger  of  Briffon. — Ob/.  Gmelin  mentions 
a black  variety  of  falco  communis  under  the  fpecific  name  of 
ater;  it  was  previoufly  deferibed  by  Edwards  under  the 
name  of  black  hawk  or/alcon. 

Black  land,  in  Agriculture,  a name  given  to  a fort  of 
foil  which  has  agreyifh  black  caft.  This  fort  of  foil,  though 
pale  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  means  of  rain  ; and  when 
ploughed  up  at  fuch  times,  it  (ticks  to  the  plough  (hare  ; 
and  the  more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier  and  darker-coloured 
it  appears..  Thefe  forts  of  land,  when  fomewhat  rich,  yet 
porous,  light  but  fufficiently  tenacious,  are  good  both  for 
corn  and  grafs  ; but  as  they  are  moftly  fituated  in  bottoms, 
the  wetnefs  often  fpoils  them  for  corn  ; but  when  they  are 
dry,  they  are  extraordinarily  fruitful,  efpeciaily  for  barley  ; 
they  alfo  bear  good  wheat  crops.  When  they  are  very  rich, 
they  may,  if  a deep  mould,  be  planted  with  liquorice,  or  lown 
with  hemp,  woad,  cole,  or  rape,  madder,  and  other  fimilar 
plants,  that  heft  fuit  fuch  lands ; and  afterwards  with  corn, 
when  fome  of  their  fertility  is  expended.  They  are  capable 
of  bearing  excellent  clover  crops.  The  heft  manure  for 
thefe  foils  is  chalk  or  lime,  where  it  can  be  procured. 

Black  lark,  in  Ornithology . Albin  deferibes  an  accidental 
variety  ot  the  common  lark,  alauda  arvenjis,  under  this  name, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Hiltory  of  Birds. 

BhACKlead- cm  Mineralogy  itfe.  S r e L e a d a n d P l u mb  A G o . 

Black  leather,  in  the  Manu/aEtures,  is  that  which  has 
paffed  tire  curriers’  hands,  where  from  the  ruffet  as  it  was 
left  by  the  tanners-,  it  i3  become  black,  by  having  been 
fcowered  and  rubbed  three  times  on  the  grain-fide  with 
copperas-water. 

Black  legs,  a name  given  in  LeicefterPnire  to  a difeafe 
frequent  among  calves  and  fneep.  It  is  a kind  of  jelly? 
which  fettles  in  their  legs,  and  often  in  the  neck,  between 
the  (kin  and  flefh. 

Black  legs,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  gamblers  and 
fharpers  who  prey  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  in- 
experienced and  unfufpefting  perfons  of  property,  with 
whom  they  contrive  to  affociate,  and  who  fubfift  in  diffipa- 
tion  and  luxury  on  the  fpoils  acquired  by  deception  and 
fraud,  in  a variety  of  games  and  fports  which  they  frequent 
for  this  purpofe.  They  are  jullly  denominated  the  peft  of 
civilized  fociety,  and  (hould  be  (banned  by  thofe  who  have 


any  concern  for  their  property  or  reputation,  as  tbe 
dangerous  and  deftrudlive  enemies.. 

Black  lick,  in  Geography , lies  in  Weftmorland  county, 
Pennfylvania,  about  ,36  miles  eaft  of  Pin  (burg. 

Black  lory,  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is  p/ittacus  noves- 
Guinea  of  Gmelin. 

Black  mall,  in  Englijh  Antiquity,  a certain  rate  of  mo- 
ney, corn,  cattle,  or  other  matter,  anciently  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  in  Weftmorland,  Cumberland,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Durham,  to  aiverfe  perfons  inhabiting 
on  or  near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with, 
others  in  thofe  parts,  known  to  be  great  robbers  and  fpoil- 
takers ; in  order  to  be  by  them  freed  and  protefted  from 
any  pillage.  Prohibited  as  felony,  by  43  El  c.  13. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  contefted,  yet  there  is 
ground  to  hold  the  word  black  to  be  here  a corruption  of 
blank  or  white,  and  confequently  to  (ignity  a rent  paid  in 
a fmall  copper  coin  called  blanks.  This  may  receive  fome 
light  from  a phrafe  fti’l  ufed  in  Picardy,  where,  fpeaking  of 
a perfon  who  has  not  a fingle  halfpenny,  they  fay,  il  n ’ a 
pas  une  llanque  maille.  The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  rents 
referved  in  work,  grain,  or  bafer  money,  which  were  called 
“ reditus  nigra”  in  contvadiftindfion  to  the  blanch  farms, 
61  reditus  albi.” 

Black  martin,  or  fwi/t  of  the  Englifh,  in  Ornithology , 
is  the  hirundo  apus  of  Latin  writers. 

Black  monks,  in  Eccle/iajlical  Hi/lory , a denomination 
given  to  the  Benedidtins,  called  in  Latin  nigri  monachi,  or 
nigromonachi ; fometimes  or  do  nigrorum,  the  order  of  blacks. 

Black  mountains,  in  Geography.  See  Black -Forejl. 
This  is  alfo  a denomination  given  to  an  extenfive  ridge  of 
mountains  in  South-Wales,  feparating  the  boundaries  of 
the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock;  covered  in 
fummer  with  black-cattle  and  (heep. 

BbACK-necked  quail  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is  tetrao 
nigricollis  of  Gmelin. 

Black,  necked  /wan  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  (lands  under 
the  name  of  anas  nigricollis  in  the  Gmelinian  edition  of 
Syft.  Nat. 

Black  -necked  thrujh  of  Latham,  is  turdus  nigricollis  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  ne/s,  in  Geography,  a foul  point  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  and  in  the  Englirti  channel,  four  leagues  W.  from 
Calais. 

Black  oats , in  Agriculture,  a fpecies  of  oats  much  cul- 
tivated in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  efteemed  a 
very  hearty  food  for  horfes.  See  Oats. 

Black  oriole,  of  the  Ardtic  Zoology,  and  Latham’s 
Synopiis,  in  Ornithology , is  the  icterus  niger  of  Briffon,  and 
oriolus  niger  of  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Black  oriole  ( LeJ/er) , the  Englifh  name  of  oriolus  minor, 
in  Latham’s  Synopiis. 

Black  ojlrich  of  Brown’s  Illuftration3,  See.  is  Jlruthio 
camelus  of  Scopoli,  Gmelin,  &c. 

Black  parrot  of  Latham,  and  blaek  parrot  of  Madagafcar, 
and  of  Edwards,  are  the  fame;  the p/ttacus  niger  of  Gmelin. 

Black  petrel  of  Latham,  and  great  black  petrel  of  Edwards* 
(lands  under  the  name  of  procellaria  aqitinoctialis  in  Gmelin’s 
edition  of  the  Linn.  Syft.  Nat. 

Black  poll  warbler  of  Latham,  is  motacilla  Jlriata  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  point,  and  blue  point , in  Geography,  capes  of 
America,  within  thofe  of  Elizabeth  and  Porpoife,  in  the 
diftridl  of  Maine. 

Black  point,  is  alfo  a point  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa*, 
between  cape  Cavallos,  and  cape  Palmas. — Alfo,  a point 
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S'.  E.  from  cape  ChidTey,  the  north  point  of  the  Labrador 
coaft.  N.  lat,  about  59°  20'. — Alfo,  a point  on  the  coaft  of 
Spitfbergen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.  N,  lat.  78°  30'.  E.  long. 
ii°  10'.  Variation  io°  42'.  W. 

Black  pool  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire,  about  25 
miles  S.  from  Lancafter.  The  beach  is  a beautiful  level 
fand,  with  an  extended  fea  b"fore  it.  This  place  is  fre- 
quented for  fumroer  bathing. 

Black  procejfion , in  Ecclejiafllcal  Writers,  that  wlrcb  is 
made  in  black  habits,  and  with  black  enfigns  and  ornaments. 
See  Procession. 

Antiently  at  Malta,  there  was  a black  procejfion  every 
Friday,  where  the  whole  clergy  walked  with  their  faces 
covered  with  a black  veil. 

Black  rail  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is  the  r alius  niger 
of  Gmelin. 

Black  rat,  in  Zoology.  See  Mus  P.attus,  or  Com - 
7 non  rat. 

Black  red-tail  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  mota- 
cilia  atrata  of  Gmelin. 

Black  rents.  See  Black  mail. 

Black  River,  in  Geography,  an  appellation  applied  to 
two  fmall  rivers,  in  Vermont,  America  ; one  falling  into 
Connecticut  river,  at  Springfield,  and  the  other  running 
north  into  lake  Memphremagog.  — Alfo  a river  in  New 
York,  which  interlocks  with  Canada  creek,  and  runs  north- 
weft  into  Iroquois  river,  navigable  with  boats  60  miles. — 
Alfo,  a long  river,  which  rifes  in  Virginia,  and  paffes  fouth- 
eafterlyinto  Nottavvay  river,  in  North  Carolina. 

Black  River,  a Britilh  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tinto  river,  20  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Honduras,  the 
only  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  from  the  ifland 
of  Rattan  to  cape  Gracias  a Dio9 ; and  for  more  than  fixty 
years  it  was  the  refuge  of  the  logwood  cutters,  when  the 
Spaniards  drove  them  from  the  foreft  of  Eaft  Yucatan. 
This  occaftoned  adventurers  of  different  defcriptions  to  fettle 
here,  where  the  coaft  is  fandy,  low,  and  fwampy  ; but 
higher  up,  near  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  which  are  full  of 
fifh,  the  foil  is  more  fertile,  and  produces  plantanes,  cocoa- 
trees,  maize,  yams,  potatoes  and  a variety  of  vegetables ; 
and  the  paffion  for  drinking  induced  them  to  plant  fugar- 
canes.  The  fore  ft  s are  full  of  deer,  fwine,  and  game.  The 
ftiores  abound  with  turtle,  and  the  woods  with  mahogany, 
zebra-wood,  farfaparilia,  &c. ; and  the  whole  fettlement 
ftourilhes  fpontaneoufly  without  cultivation. 

Black  River,  a river  of  Jamaica,  which  paffes  through 
a level  country,  and  is  the  deepeft  and  largefc  in  the  ifland, 
fo  as  to  admit  flat-bottomed  boats  and  canoes  for  about 
30  miles. 

Black  Rock,  a rock  in  the  mouth  of  Sligo  harbour,  in 
Ireland,  which  is  covered  about  high  water  only,  and  has 
a confpicuous  tower  built  on  it  that  ferves  as  a beacon. 

Black  Rock,  a Rock  in  the  bay  of  Galway,  in  Ireland, 
about  three  miles  weftward  of  Galway,  which  dries  with 
fpring-tide  only,  and  requires  attention  in  navigating  that 
bay.  M'Kenzie. 

Black  Rocks,  rocks  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Ireland,  about  fix  miles  N.  W.  from  Saddlehead,  in 
Achil  ifle,  and  feven  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Blackfod  point.— - 
There  are  rocks  called  by  the  fame  name  in  Killibeg’s  bay 
and  Mulroy  haven,  but  they  are  lefs  objects  of  attention  to 
the  navigator,  M*Kenzie. 

Black  Rock,  a rock  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Wexford,  in 
Ireland,  about  four  miles  V/.  by  S.  of  Carnfore  point,  which 
is  always  above  water,  and  may  be  failed  round  without 
danger.  M‘Kenzie,  Boate, 


Black  Rock,  a populous  village,  fituate  on  the  river 
Tawe,  about  a mile  above  Swanfta,  in  Glamorgan fhire. 
South  Wales,  where  are  confiderable  fmelting-hcufes,  and 
whence  are  exported  coals,  &c. 

Black  Rock  lies  alfo  near  the  extreme  north  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Antigua,  between  Humphrey’s  bay  and  Boon 
point.  N.  lat.  170  f.  W.  long.  6i°  58k 

Black->W.  See  Gentleman  Usher  i?/-. 

Black-tow  grains , in  Mineralogy , a lpteies  of  iron-ftone, 
or  ore,  found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley,  in  Stafford- 
fhire. 

Black  Sea,  in  Geography.  See  Euxine  Sea. 

Black  Jheep,  in  Oriental  Hi/lory,  the  entign  or  ftandard 
of  a race  of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, hence'called  the  dynajly  of  the  black  Jheep. 

Black  firike  of  Latham,  m Ornithology , is  lanius  niger  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  Mexican  fjkin.  of  Latham,  is  fringilla  ca.totol  of 

Gmelin. 

Black  Jkimmer  of  Latham,  cut-water  of  Ar<ft.  Zoo!.., 
fea  crow  of  Edwards,  are  all  names  of  the  fame  bird  ; the 
Rynchops  nigra  of  Gmelin. 

Black  fquirrel  of  Catefby,  is  the  feiurus  niger  of  Erxle- 
ben  and  Gmelin. 

Black  f ones  and  gems,  according  to  Dr.  Woodward,  owe- 
their  colour  to  a mixture  of  tin  in  their  compofition. 

Black  f rakes,  a range  of  planks  immediately  above  the 
wales  in  a fhlp’s  fide:  they  are  always  covered  with  a mix- 
ture of  tar  and  lamp-black. 

Black  fw allow  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  hirundo 
apus  clominicenfs  of  Briffon,  and  hirundo  nigra  of  Gmelin. 

Black  Jwan.  A bird  of  this  defeription  inhabits  Bo- 
tany Bay.  Its  form  refembles  that  of  the  common  white 
fwan  ; but  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
in  (lead  of  white;  the  wings  are  edged  with  white  5 and  the 
bill  is  red.  This  fpecies  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Shaw  (Nat. 
Mifcell.)  under  the  name  of  anas  atrata.  It  is  the  black . 
fwan  of  feveral  writers  who  have  lately  treated  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  Botany  Bay. 

Black  tail,  a beacon  about  3 leagues  diftant  from  the 
Nore  in  the  river  Thames. 

Black  Tanager  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  emleriza 
atra  of  the  10th  edition  of  the  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  and  tanagra 
atrata  of  Gmelin: 

Black  tern  of  modern  writers,  is  the  fcarecrow  of  the  old 
Englifh  ornithologifts,  and  cloven-footed  gull  of  Willughby., 
Sterna fffpes  of  Briionich  and  Gmelin. 

Black  thorn , in  Botany , a fpecies  of  th 0 primus,  which  fee.. 

BLACK-r/fwfl,  in  Agriculture,  a fpecies  of  thorn  well 
known,  and  frequently  ufed  in  making  fences,  efpecia'ly  in 
expofed  fituations.  It  is  not,  however,  reckoned  fo  good 
for  fences  as  the  white-thorn,  beeaufe  it  is  apt  to  run  more 
into  the  ground,  and  is  not  fo  certain  of  growing;  but 
when  cut,  the  bufhes  are  much  the  be  ft,  and  moft  lalting  of 
any,  for  dead  hedges,  or  to  mend  gaps  with.  Cattle  are 
not  fo  apt  to  crop  fences  of  this  kind  a3  thofe  of  the 
white-thorn  fort.  See  Hedges. 

~£>LACvi-throatcd  barbet  of  Latham,  in  Ornithology , is  lucco 
niger  of  Gmelin. 

Black oated  bunting  of  the  Ardl.  Zool.  is  emleriza 
Americana  of  Gmelin. 

Black -throated  diver  of  Pennant  and  others,  is  the  fame 
bird  as  Edwards  calls  the  fpeckied  loon , and  Willughby  Wcr- 
mius’s  northern  ducker  ; Co/ymbus  arclicus  of  Linnaeus. 

Black  throated  green  fy-catcher,  of  Edwards’s  Gleanings,, 
and  green  warbler  oi  Latham;  iht motacilla  virens  of  Gmelin, 

Black. 
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:Bt. ack- throated  tanager,  of  Latham,  the  tanagra  nigricollis 
of  Gmelin. 

hbkCK- throated  manaiin  of  Latham,  the  pipra  nigricollis 
of  Gmelin. 

Black  throated thrujh  of  Latham,  is  turdus  ater  of  Gmelin. 
Black  throated  warbler,  of  the  Arftic  Zoology,  is  motacilla 
Canadnfs , of  Gmelin. 

Black  tiger,  in  Zoology.  See  F E l i S Discolor. 
Black-/'?.’,  in  Mineralogy,  a denomination  given  to  the  tin- 
•ore  when  duffed,  Stamped,  and  vvafhed  ready  for  the  blowing- 
'll oufe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  69. 
p.  21  to. 

It  is  prepared  into  this  ftate  by  means  of  beating  and 
waffling  ; and  when  it  has  paffed  through  feveral  buddies  or 
wa thing- troughs,  it  is  taken  up  in  form  of  a black  powder, 
like  fine  fund,  called  black  tin. 

Black  toed  gull  of-Pennaru,  Latham,  Waicot,  &c.  in  Or- 
anthology,  is  the  larus  crejndatus  of  Hawkefworth  and  Gmelin. 
Black -toed petrel.  The  Gmelmian  procellaria  mclanopits 
is  deferibed  under  this  name  in  Latham’s  Synopl'13  of 
-Birds. 

Black  town,  in  Geography , a fettlement  of  1200  free 
negroes,  eredted  in  1/83,  about  a mile  from  the  town  of 
Shelburne,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Black  twitch , in  Agriculture , a noxious  weed,  probably 
the  polygonum  convolvulus , which  flourifhes  even  in  extremely 
dry  feafor.s,  and  is  very  injurious  to  many  crops. 

Black  vomit,  in  Medicine,  a difeafe  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Spanifh  North  America  are  fubjetl,  faid  to  be 
allied  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  United  Stans,  and  wh’ch, 
-at  intervals,  ravages  the  country  like  a peftilence.  See  Fe- 
•v  e r • 

Black  vulture  of  Willughby  and  Latham,  in  Ornithology, 
is  vultur  niger  of  Ray,  Bufion,  and  Gmelin. 

Black  vulture  ( crefed ) of  Edwards,  the  vultur  monachus 
of  Gmelin. 

Black  woodpecker,  (greatef),  Albin,  Donovan,  &c.  the 
picus  marttus  of  Linn.  F11.  Suec. 

Black  wadd.  See  Wasd. 

Bl  ac  k- winged  parr  akcet  of  Brown’s  Illuftrations,  in  Orni- 
thology, is  called  by  Gmelin  pfrttacus  melanopterus. 

Bxack -winged  thrujh  of  Latham,  is  turdus  bamlla  of 
‘Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  butcher-bird.  Under  this  title  the  Lin- 
use  in  lanius  dolatus  is  deferibed  and  figured  by  Edwards  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Birds.  Latham  calls  it  trie piedjhrike. 

Black  and  blue-creeper  of  Edwards’s  Gleanings  th  e.certhia 
cyanea  of  Gmelin.  _ 

Black  and  violet  creeper  of  Latham,  is  ccrtlna  Braf liana 
of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  creeper  of  Edwards,  and fmall  black  anil 
white  bird  of  Ray  and  Sloane,  are  motacilla  varia  of  Gme- 

Black  and  white  king's ffher  of  Edwards  and  Latham,  is 
the  alcedo  rudis  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  wagtail  of  Ray,  is  the  pied  wag  tailed 
Latham,  motacilla  maderafpatana  of  Briffon,  and  motacilla 
rr.aderafpatenjis  of  Gmelin. 

Black,  white,  and  red  Indian  creeper  of  Edwards,  is  the 
■certhia  cruentata  of  Linn,  and  Gmel. 

Black  and  yellow  creeper.  Certhia  flaveola  of  Gmelin  is 
deferibed  undtrthis  name  both  by  Edwards  and  Latham. 

Black  and  yellow  daw  of  Brafil.  Ed  wards  under  this 
title  defcribes  a variety  of  oriolus  Perficus,  Linn. 

Black  and  white  diver  (fmall)  of  Willughby  and  Ed- 
wards, is  alca  alee  of  Linnaeus.  This  bird  is  likewife  called 


the  Greenland  dove,  or  fea  turtle,  by  Albin  s and  is  known 
among  later  writers  by  the  name  of  the  little  auk.  Pennant. 
Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  See. 

Black  and  white  dobchick  of  Edwards,  is  the  dufky  grebe 
of  later  writers;  Colymbus  obfeurus  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  autk  (Utile)  of  Edwards,  and  fpirit  of 
Arft.  Zool.,  are  anas  albeola  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  Indian  falcon,  the  Englifh  name  of 
falco  melanoleucus  (Gmel.)  in  Pennant’s  Indian  Zoology,  and 
Latham’s  Birds. 

Black  and  orange finch  of  Latham,  and  Jivall  black  and 
orange  bird  of  Sloane  and  Ray,  is  fringilla  melanictera  of 
Gmeiin. 

Black  and  white  fly-catcher  of  Edwards’s  Gleanings,  is 
muf  icapa  bicolor  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  white  gull  of  Ray,  Willughby,  and  Albin,  is 
the  black-backed  gull  of  modern  ovnithol  gilts.  Linnaeus 
calls  it  larus  marinus. 

Black  and  blue  humming-bird  of  Bancroft,  is  called  by 
Gmelin  trochilus  cyanomelas . 

Black  and  yellow  manakin  of  Edwards,  is  the  variety  13 
of  the  Gmeiinfan  pipra  aureola. 

Black  and  orange-coloured  bird  (fmall)  cl  Ray  and 
Sloane,  is  motacilla  ruticilla  of  Linnaeus,  and  mifcicapa  ruticilla 
of  Gmeiin.  This  is  likewife  the  black-headed  warbler  of 
Latham,  fmall  American  redjTart  of  Edwards,  and  yellow- 
tailed fly-catcher  of  Edwards’s  G.eanings. 

Black  and  white  Chinefe pheafant  of  Edwards.  This  is 
phafianus  nyShemcrus  of  -Scopoli  and  Gmeiin.  It  is  likewife 
called  the  pencilled  pheafant  by  Latham  and  other  late  writers. 

Black  and  yellow frizzled  fparrow  of  Ed  wards’s  Glean- 
ings, is  the  frizzled  fnch  of  Latham,  and  fringilla  crifpa  of 
Gmelin. 

Black  and  white farling  of  Willughby,  is fernus  leueomelas 
of  Briffon,  which  Gmeiin  gives  as  a variety  of  the  common 
ftare,  or  flailing,  furnus  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 

Black  and  white  Indian  farling  of  Edwards.  This  is 
furnus  contra  of  Gmelin. 

Black  and  blue  tanager  of  Latham,  is  the  Hack  and  blue 
titmoufe  of  Edwards,  and  tanagra  Mcxicana  of  Gmelin. 

Black  whytlof,  in  our  Old  Writers,  bread  of  a middle 
firenefs  betwixt  white  and  brown,  called  in  fome  parts  ravel- 
bread. 

In  religious  houfes,  it  was  the  bread  made  for  ordinary 
guefts,  and  diftinguifhed  from  their  houfhold  loaf,  or panis 
conventuals , which  was  pure  manchet,  or  white  bread. 

BtACK-wori,  iron  wrought  by  the  blackfmith ; thus 
called  by  way  of  oppefition  to  that  wrought  by  white- 
fmiths. 

BLACKALL,  Offspring,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
prelate,  was  born  at  London,  in  1654,  and  educated  at 
Catherine  hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Befides 
feveral  promotions  in  London,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  though  his  principles 
were  adverfe  to  the  revolution  government,  and  he  refufea 
for  two  years  to  take  the  requilite  oaths  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  On  the  joth  of  January  1699,  he 
preached  a fermon  before  the  houfe  cf  commons,  111  which 
he  animadverted  on  a paffage  in  Mr.  Toland’s  life  of  Milton, 
who,  after  ftating  the  proofs  that  Dr.  Gauden,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Exeter,  was  the  true  author  of  the  book  entitled 
“ Icon  Bafilike,”  and  aferibed  to  Charles  I.,  obferves,  that 
many  fuppofititious  pieces,  under  the  name  of  Chrift,  his 
apofiles,  and  other  great  perfons,  were  publifhed  and  ap- 
proved in  the  primitive  times.  But  as  Mr  Toland,  in  his 
Amyntor,  publifhed  in  the  fame  year,  avowed  his  belief  of 
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the  genuinenefs  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  Mr. 
Blaekall  clofed  the  difpute  by  the  publication  of  a fmall 
pamphlet  in  X2mo.  entitled  “ Reafons  for  not  replying  to  a 
book  lately  publifhed,  entitled  Amyntor.”’  In  1700  he 
preached  a courfe  of  fermons  at  Boyle’s  Lefture,  publifhed 
in  the  firft  volume  of  the  colleftion  of  thofe  fermons.  In 
1707,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Exeter  ; and  in 
1709,  he  was  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  Hoadly,  con- 
cerning the  inftitution  of  civil  government,  and  the  mea- 
fures  of  lubmiflion.  With  refpeft  to  this  controverfy  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  bifhop  defends  the  high-church, 
tory  principles,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  of  the  divine  in- 
ftitution ofmagiftraey,  and  unlimited  palkve  obedience,  and 
non-refi dance,  which  Hoadly  oppofes.  This  prelate,  whofe 
private  character,  and  Ityie  of  preaching,  are  highly  extolled 
by  fir  William  Dawes,  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Sermons,  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  29th,  1716.  Elis  fer- 
ir.ons  were  collected  r.nd  publifhed  in  2 vols.  folio,  Lond. 
1-723.  Gen.  Dift.  Bbg.  Brit. 

BLACKAMOOR’S  Head,  in  Cherwjlry,  confifts  of  a 
conical  veffel,  furrounded  with  another  of  a cylindrical  form, 
filled  with  cold  water,  and  having  a cock  to  draw  it  off, 
when  it  is  become  too  warm.  Both  veffels  are  made  of  cop- 
per. In  the  figure,  one  half  is  left  open  to  fnew  the  cone ; 
the  inclination  of  the  fides  of  which,  according  to  Chaptal, 
is  moft  proper,  when  forming  an  angle  of  75  degrees  with 
the  bafe.  See  Plate  of  Chemijlry. 
t BLACKBALL  Head,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the 
S.W.  coaft  of  Ireland,  at  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  into 
Bantry  bay  in  the  county  of  Cork.  N.  lat.  510  32'.  W. 
long.  90  5-3'.  MTCenzie  and  Beaufort. 

BLACKBURN,  William,  in  Biography , an  eminent 
furveyor  and  architeft,  was  born  in  Southwark,  Dec.  20, 
1750,  and  having  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  his  proftf- 
fion,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  education,  he  was  admitted 
a ftudent  at  the  Royal  academy.  By  this  academy  he  was 
prefented  in  1773,  with  the  medal  for  the  heft  drawing  of 
the  infide  of  St.  Stephen’s  church  in  Walbrook;  and  the 
delivery  of  it  by  the  prefident,  fir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  was  ac- 
companied by  a diftinguifhed  tribute  of  refpeft  to  his  abi- 
lities. About  this  time  he  entered  into  bufinefs  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity  ; but  a circumftance  occurred  in  a few  years 
which  ferved  to  ellablifii  his  reputation,  and  to  introduce 
him  into  very  general  notice.  In  1779  an  aft  of  parliament 
was  paffed  for  the  ereftion  of  places  of  confinement,  under 
the  denomination  of  “ penitentiary  houfes.”  Two  edifices 
of  this  kind  were  propofed  to  be  conftrufted;  one  for  the 
confinement  and  employment  of  600  males,  and  the  other 
for  the  accommodation  of  300  females.  The  three  fuper- 
vifors  firft  authorifed  by  his  majefty  for  carrying  into  effeft 
the  provifions  of  this  aft,  were  John  Howard  efq.,  George 
Whatley  efq.,  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  and  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Howard,  diffolved 
this  commiffion;  and  the  charge  was  devolved,  in  1781,  on 
fir  Gilbert  Eldot,  fir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Thomas  Bowd- 
ler  efq.  The  principal  objeft  of  the  plan  propofed  was  lo 
combine,  in  the  buildings  to  be  erefted,  iolitary  confinement, 
with  ufeful  labour  and  moral  reformation.  Accordingly 
premiums  were  announced  to  thofe  who  ftiould  produce  the 
beft  plans.  The  higheft  premium  of  100  guineas  was  una- 
nimoufly  affigned,  in  1782,  to  Mr.  Blackburn.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  diltinftion,  he  was  appointed  by  the  fuper- 
vifors  to  the  office  of  architeft  and  furveyor  of  the  projefted 
buildings.  The  defigns  ot  government,  after  feveral  pre- 
paratory fteps  had  been  taken,  were  never  accomplifned. 
Howeverfchemes  of  a finular  kind  were  projected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  execution  of  them  was  en- 


trufted  to  Mr.  Blackburn.  Whilft  he  was  bufily  employed’ 
in  the  completion  of  various  defigns  of  this  kind,  and  whilft 
he  was  profecuting  a journev  to  Scotland,  fer  the  purpofe 
of  erefting  a new  gaol  at  Glafgow,  he  d>ed  fuddenlv.  Oft. 
28th,  1790,  at  Prdlon  in  Laricafnire  ; and  his  remains  were 
removed  to  London,  and  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of 
Bunhill-fieids. 

Mr.  Blackburn’s  (kill  as  a draughtfman  and  an  architeft, 
was  not  confined  to  prifons  and  penitentiary  houfes;  bui> 
he  was  occupied,  as  far  as  his  time  would  allow,  in  prepar- 
ing various  defigns  for  churches,  houfes,  villas.  See.  - and  in 
his  drawings  and  defigns  he  always  manifefted  a correft 
tafte,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  fcience  to  which  he 
was  praftically  devoted.  His  friends,  and  the  public  in 
general,  very  juftly  lamented,  that  by  the  corpulence  to 
which  he  was  inclined  from  his  early  youth,  and  the  increafe,  • 
of  which  no  abftinence,  nor  any  mode  of  regimen,  would 
reftrain,  he  was  removed  from  a feene  of  ufefulnefs  and  re- 
putation, at  fo  early  a period  as  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 
As  to  his  religious  profeffion,  he  was  a proteftant  diffenter 
of  the  prefbyterian  denomination  ; but  he  combined  with  an 
undifguifed  and  laudable  avowal  of  his  own  fentiments,  the 
moft  liberal  and  candid  opinion  and  conduft  with  refpeft  to 
all  who  differed  from  him.  In  his  natural  temper  he  was 
cheerful  and  lively  ; in  his  converfat’on  agreeable,  animated, 
and  inftruftive  ; in  his  private  charafter  amiable  and  refptft- 
able  ; and  in  all  the  relations  and  intercourfes  of  domeftic 
and  focial  life,  efteemed  and  honoured.  In  1783,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joffiua  Hobfon,  an  eminent  builder,  of 
the  denomination  of  quakers,  by  whom  he  left  four 
children. 

Blackburn,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lancalhire,  Eng- 
land, is  feated  in  a valley  furrounded  with  hilis.  It  confifts 
of  feveral  ftreets,  irregularly  laid  out,  but  intermixed  with 
good  houfes.  Belides  the  pariffi  church,  here  are  a newly 
erefted  chapel  of  the  eftabliihment,  and  five  places  of  vvor- 
ffiip  for  as  many  different  lefts  of  diffenters.  A free-fehool 
was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  neceffitous  poor 
of  the  town  are  comfortably  provided  with  a poor-houfe, 
which  has  land  attached  to  it  for  the  pafturage  of  cattle. 

The  market,  on  Mondays,  is  chiefly  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions from  Prefton.  Bciides  this,  here  are  a fortnight 
market  for  cattle,  & c.  and  an  annual  fair.  The  town  is 
approached  by  four  ftone  bridges  crofting  the  river  Derwent, 
whofe  water,  being  of  rather  a-  Mackffh  hue,  is  laid,  by 
feme  writers,  to  have  given  name  to  the  town.  Blackburn 
has  been  noted  for  its  manufactures,  particularly  for  an  ar- 
ticle called  Blackburn-greys,  which  were  plains  of  linen-warp 
(hot  with  cotton.  The  prolperity  of  Mancheiter,  and  the 
great  influx  of  manufacturers  to  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, have  deprived  Blackburn  of  its  ufual  trade  ; yet 
fome  cottons,  calicoes,  and  muffins  are  ft  ill  made  here,  and 
the  fields  around  the  town  are  frequently  covered  with  ma- 
terials to  bleach. 

The  church  of  Blackburn,  previous  to  the  reformation, 
was  attached  to  the  abbey  of  Whaiiey.  It  is  now  a reftory, 
poffeffed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  alfo  owns 
half  of  the  town,  which  he  lets  on  leafes  of  21  years.  The 
pariffi  of  Blackburn  includes  24.  townffiips,  and  embraces 
about  half  the  hundred  of  the  fame  name-  The  land  round 
the  town  is  moftly  a fandy  foil,  and  confequentiy  unpropi- 
tious  to  agriculture.  Coal  is  found  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  pariffi,  and  in  great  plenty  at  Darwen,  about  four  miles 
fouth  of  the  town.  An  alum  mine  was  found,  and  much.  • 
worked  here,  in  the  time  of  Fuller,  but  from  the  depth  of 
the  ftrata,  and  confequent  expence, 'it  was  afterwards  neg- 
lefted.  Sir  George  Colebrook,  wiffiing  to  monopolife  all  the 
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alum  of  the  country,  pus-chafed  this,  with  other  mines; 
but  failing  in  his  unjuft  fpeculations,  was  obliged  to  relinquifh 
the  works  at  Blackburn.  (See  Alum.)  Blackburn  con- 
tains 2352  houfes,  .11,980  inhabitants,  and  is  211  miles 
N.W.  from  London.  Aikin’s  defcription  of  the  country 
round  Manchefter,  qto.  170J. 

Blackburn,  the  name  of  a river  in  Scotland  cele- 
brated for  its  romantic  cafcades,  for  the  bold  and  pifturefque 
fcenery  adorning  its  banks,  and  for  a fingular  natural  bridge 
which  ftrttches  acrofs  the  dream,  in  the  parifh  of  Caftletown. 
The  latter  is  deemed  one  of  the  greatelt  cuiiofities  in  Scot- 
land. “ It  is  55  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  arch  is  two  feet  four  inches  of  folid  ftone.  It  is  not 
compofed  of  one  entire  rock,  but  has  the  appearance  of 
many  ftones  of  about  one  foot  and  a half  fquare,  fet  neatly 
together.  The  bridge  Hopes  a little  downwards,  and  the 
water  jrulhes  under  the  arch,  through  an  opening  of  31  feet. 
Among  the  cafcades,  which  ornament  and  enliven  this 
dream,  is  one  of  above  37  feet  in  height,  and  20  feet  in 
width;  another  31  feet  high,  and  36  feet  broad;  and  a 
third  27  feet  in  height.  Thefe  waterfalls,  combining  with 
the  romantic  character  of  the  rocks,  and  the  canftant  roar 
of  the  dafhmg  bream,  pvefent  a great  number  of  highly 
pidturefque  and  iutereliing  Icenes.  In  this  wild  and  roman- 
tic vale,  nature  appears  in  various  forms,  now  beautiful,  then 
awful,  fonietimes  fublime,  and  frequently  terrible.”  Sir 
John  Sinclair’s  batillical  account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvi.  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arkle. 

BLACKBURNE,  Francis,  in  Biography,  a clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  diftinguifhed  by  his  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  caule  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  by  his 
zealous  exertions  in  the  promotion  of  it,  was  born  of  re- 
fpedtable  parents  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkfhire,  on  the  9th  of 
June  I/Oj.  Having  purfued  a courfe  of  claffical  education, 
£rll  at  Ker.dal  in  Weftmorland,  and  afterwards  at  the  free 
ichools-cf  Hawkfhead  in  Lancafhire,  and  of  Sedbergh  in 
yorkfhire,  he  was  admitted,  in  May  1722,  penlioner  of 
Catherine  hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ; where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  chofcn  con- 
dud!  or  chaplain-fellow  of  the  fociety  ; and  on  this  title  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  March  1728.  At  this  time  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  expedition  of  a foundation-fellowfhip; 
but  his  avowal  of  fentiments  with  regard  to  tcclefiahical  and 
civil  liberty,  which  he  had  acquit-  d by  the  perufal  of  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hoadly,  & c.  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
a majority  of  the  fellows,  who,  being  high  royalifts  on  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  fet  afide  his  juit  claims  as  the 
only  qualified  candidate,  and  precluded  his  eledlion,  by  in- 
dulging Mr.  Addenbroke  with  an  extraordinary  year  of 
grace,  and  thus  keepmg  the  fellowlhip  full.  This'  difsp- 
pointment  induced  him  to  relign  his  condudtlhip,  to  quit  the 
univerfity,  and  to  live  in  retirement  with  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Comber,  efq.  of  Eaft  Newton,  near  Helmlie’y  in  Yorkshire, 
till  fome  church  preferment  might  occur.  His  views,  in- 
deed, were  particularly  directed  to  the  living  of  Rich- 
mond, the  place  of  his  nativity  ; to  which  be  was  indudftd 
uoon  the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  1739,  having  previoufly 
qualified  himfelf  for  it  by  taking  prieh’s  orders.  During 
the  interval  of  his  retirement  at  Eaft  Newton,  he  cafually 
found  fome  old  books  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  his 
great  grandfather,  an  Oiivcrian  jultice  ; and  by  the  perufal 
of  thefe  he  was  led  to  entertain  favourable  fentiments  of  the 
manners  and  principles  of  many  excellent  old  puritans,  to 
admire  their  unaffedltd  and  difinterefled  piety,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  fpiritual  good  of  mankind,  and  to  cherifh  that  mode- 
ration and  liberality  of  temper,  and  that  ardent  concern  for 
liberty,  which  ditlinguilhed  his  future  conduct.  As  foon  as 
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he  was  invefted  with  a parochial  cure,  he  devoted  himfelf 
with  exemplary  diligence  to  the  ft  udies  and  duties  appro- 
priate to  his  paftoral  office,  which  he  difeharged,  during  a 
reiidence  among  his  parifnioners  of  4S  years,  no  lefa  to  their 
fati.'Achon  and  improvement  than  to  his  owti  honour.  His 
fu-ft  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  the  year  1742,  when  he 
publilhtd  an  “ Afiize  Sermon,”  preached  at  York.  About 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  two  pamphlets  concerning  the  illegal 
removal  of  the  ccnhftory  court  and  its  records  from  Richmond 
to  Lancafter,  which,  in  cor.fequence  of  a petition  from  the 
mayor  and  corporation  to  the  bifnop  of  Chefier.  were  reftored. 
In  174S,  he  employed  a young  perlon,  who  was  his  curate,  to 
tranflate  Erafmus’s  preface  to  his  paraphraie  on  the  gofpelof 
St.  Matthew;  and  having  written  “ A Preliminary  Difcourfe 
addreffed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  and  laity  of  Great 
Britain,”  he  circulated  a cheap  edition  of  it,  recommending  it 
to  the  public,  partly  as  an  antidote  again!!  popery,  but  chiefly 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  common  ueople  to  be  diligent  in 
reading  the  feripeures,  for  the  information  and  improvement 
of  themfelves  and  families  in  Chriiiian  knowledge  and 
Chriftian  piety.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1750, 
that  Mr.  Blackburne  began  to  diftirguilh  himfelf  as  a writer 
in  defence  of  Chriftian  liberty.  A work  had  been  publifhed 
in  the  preceding  year,  in  titled  “ Free  and  Candid  Difquifltions 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England.”  This  work  contained 
many  pertinent  obfervations  on  exifting  defedls  and  impro- 
prieties in  the  eftablilhed  forms  of  the  church,  and  propofalss 
for  reviling  the  liturgy,  and  amending  fuch  paflages,  as  were 
liable  to  reafonable  objedtions.  Mr.  Blackburne  was  fuf- 
pedltd  by  many,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  fentiments  on 
the  fubied!  of  an  ecclefiaflical  reform,  to  have  had  a concern 
in  this  publication.  But  though  he  had  correfponded  with 
the  compiler  and  editor  of  it,  and  had  feen  the  greateft  part 
of  the  work  in  manufeript,  he  had  neither  written  nor  fug- 
gefted  a Angle  line  or  word.  Indeed,  be  difapproved  the 
llyle  and  fpirit  of  it  ■ and  thought  them  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  occafion,  nor  likely  to  produce  effedx.  “ He  was  ra- 
ther, perhaps  too  much  (fays  his  biographer),  inclined  to 
look  upon  thefe  who  had  in  their  hands  the  means  and  the 
power  of  reforming  the  errors,  defedls,  and  abufes  in  the 
government,  forms  of  worfhip,  faith  and  difcipline  of  the 
eftabhfhed  church,  as  guilty  of  a criminal  negligence,  from 
which  they  fhould  have  been  roufed  by  fiiaro  and  fpirited 
expoftulations  ” Nevert’nelefs,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
repei  the  attacks  of  the  adverfaries  of  this  work  ; and  ac- 
cordingly, he  publifhed,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  edi- 
tor, or  any  of  his  more  confidential  affociatej,  an  “ Apology 
for  the  Authors  of  the  Free  and  Candid  Difquifltions,” 
1750.  But  though  he  engaged  in  this  ccntroverfy,  his  at- 
tention was  not  diverted  from  parochial  duties ; for  his  next 
publication  was  “ A fiiort  Difcourfe  on  the  Nature,  Ob- 
gation,  and  Benefits  of  Family  Religion,”  which  he  pubii- 
lifhed  at  his  own  expence,  and  diftributed  among  his  parilh- 
ioners.  In  this  fame  year  1750,  notwithftanding  the  publi- 
cation of  his  “ Apology,”  he  was  collated  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cleveland,  and  alfo  to  the  prebend  of  Bilton,  by 
Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  then  archbilhop  of  York,  to  whom 
he  had  been  for  fome  years  titular  chaplain.  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1752,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perufing 
the  charge  delivered  by  Dr.  Butler,  bifhop  of  Durham,  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocefe  at  his  primary  vifi.ation  in  17J1  ; 
and  he  foupd  in  it  fome  dodfrines  which  were,  in  his  opinion, 
fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  principles  on  which  the  pro- 
teftant  reformation  was  founded  and  fupported,  as  to  deferve- 
being  expofed  and  cenfured,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mifebief 
which  they  might  do  under  the  fandtion  of  his  name.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  ftridtures  upon  them ; and,  in  oppofition 
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to  the  remonftrances  of  a friend  who  diffinded  him  from 
publilhing  them,  left  they  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
his  further  preferment,  he  committed  them  to  the  prefs  under 
the  title  of  c<  A ferious  Enquiry  into  the  Ufe  and  Import- 
ance of  external  Religion,  See.”  , This  piece,  which  was 
afterwards  printed  by  Mr.  Baron,  in  the  4th  volume  of  a 
collection  of  traCIs,  entitled,  “ The  Pillars  of  Priellcraft, 
and  Orthodoxy  fhaken,”  and  afcribed  to  him  as  its  author, 
gave  great  offence,  particularly  to  archbiftiop  Seeker,  and 
precluded  all  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church,  if  indeed 
he  had  indulged  any  fuch  hopes,  under  epifcopal  patronage. 
The  next  fubjeCl  of  imoortance,  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, was  the  doCtrine  of  an  intermediate  ftate.  To  this  he 
was  led  by  an  ‘‘  Appendix”  to  Dr.  Daw’s  “ Contiderat’.ons 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,”  which  appeared  in  1755,  and 
wh'ch  inculcated  the  tenet  of  the  fleep  of  the  foul. 
This  opinion  was  attacked  from  feveral  quarters,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Dr.  Goddard,  mafter  of  Clare-hail,  in  a fermon 
preached  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.  Mr.  Blackburne  defended 
his  friend  Dr.  Daw,  in  a publication  entitled  “ No  Proof  in 
the  Scriptures  of  an  intermediate  ftate  of  happinefs  or  miferv, 
between  death  and  the  refurreCfion.”  He  alfo  publifhed  fe- 
veral other  pieces  on  the  fame  topic;  fuch  as  “ Remarks  on 
Dr,  Warburton’s  account  of  the  fentiments  cf  the  early 
Jews  concerning  the  foul  ;”  and  *•  A Review  of  fome  paf- 
fages  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Divine  Degation  of  Mofes 
demonftrated,”  which  appeared  in  I759>  ail<d  may  be  con^!“ 
dered  as  a fcquel  to  the  ‘f  Remarks.”  He  alfo  prepared  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  John  Steffe,  and  Dr.  Caleb  Fle- 
ming, who  had  publifhed  ftri&ures  on  Dr.  Daw’s  Appendix  ; 
and  he  purfued  the  difeuffion  of  the  fubjeft  more  at  large  in 
a work,  tirft  publifhed  in  17 65,  and  afterwards  with  con- 
fiderable  additions  in  1772,  and  entitled  “ A fhort  hiftorical 
View  of  the  Controverfy  concerning  the  intermediate  ftate 
between  death  and  the  tefurre&ion,  with  a prefatory  dif- 
courfe  on  the  ufe  and  importance  of  theological  controverfy.” 
In  1756,  our  author  publifhed  “ Some  Sentiments  of  a 
country  divine  concerning  the  Ordinance  of  Baptifm,  &c.” 
occafioned  by  letters  which  paffed  between  bifhop  Clayton 
and  Mr.  Penn  on  that  inftitution.  In  the  correfpondence 
between  thefe  writers,  a difficulty  occurs  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  charge  given  by  our  Dord  to  his  apoftles.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  Our  Dord,  it  is  faid,  preferibes  one  precife 
form  of  words  to  be  ufed  in  baptifm  the  apoftles  appear, 
from  the  Afts  and  Epiftles,  to  have  ufed  another ; and  the 
evangelifts  Mark,  Duke,  and  John,  do  not  mention  any  pre- 
cife form  whatever.  Various  hypothecs  have  been  propofed 
by  Grotius,  Limborch,  Diglnfoot,  Whitby,  Clayton,  &c. 
for  reconciling  the  praftice  of  the  apoftles  with  the  precept 
of  Chrift.  Mr.  Blackburne,  diffatisfied  with  all  thefe,  fug- 
gefts  that  the  words  in  queilion  contain  no  baptifmal  form  at 
all ; and  that  we  fhould  rather  follow  the  apoftolical  form  in 
Adts,  as  being  derived  to  us  by  the  authority  ana  example 
of  men,  who  muft  be  perfe&ly  fatisfied  that  the  foundation 
they  built  upon  was  found  and  good.  Accordingly,  he  pro- 
pofes  that  we  ftnuld  read  the  paffage  in  St.  Matthew  thus  ; 
IT 0fsu9sv3sj  «’v  [xtxQirrevtretli  ra.v7»  ra  iQvn  (/Jawn^oyley  clvlug)  si ; to 
0 vo/j.0!,  Tie  ic cxlj/og,  neti  tu  via.,  kou  tu  msvjjioAo;  ayia;  “ Go  ye  there- 
fore, and  difciple  all  nations  (baptizing  them)  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, -and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 
By  corit-uftion  and  parenthefis,  the  command  to  baptize 
refers  to  no  particular  form  at  all,  and  leaves  us  to  fuppofe, 
what  was  certainly  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that  the  apoftles 
being  already  well  acquainted  with  the  form  ufed  in  the 
baptifm  of  Jefus,  it  was  quite  fuperflnous  to  enjoin  it  here. 

In  1758,  Mr.  Blackburne  avowed  the  fentiments  which  he 
had  for  fome  time  entertained  concerning  fubfeription  to  the 
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liturgy  and  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  in  Remarks 
on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powell’s  fermon  in  defence  of  (ubfcriptions, 
& c.”  preached  in  the  preceding  year  before  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  to  which  is  prefixed  “ An  Addrefs  to  the 
younger  ftudents  in  both  our  univerfities.”  The  fubjeA  of 
fubfeription  had  indeed  for  fome  time  engagtd  his  atfrntijo  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  fcruples  that  he  had  qualified  himf.lf 
to  hold  the  archdeaconry  and  prebend  in  J750;  but  when 
he  had  reafon  to  expHt  further  advancement  in  the  church, 
he  refumed  the  confiderar;on  of  the  fubjedi,  and  the  refult 
was  a determination  never  to  renew  his  fublcription.  About 
this  time  he  began  to  make  collections  for  his  famous  work 
entitled  51  Tne  Conftffianal,  ora  full  and  free  Enquiry  into 
the  right,  utility,  and  fuccefs  of  eftablifhing  Conh-ffnns  of 
faith  and  dodfrine  in  Proteftant  churches.”  'Phis  work,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  was  much  encouraged  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Daw',  afterwards  bifhop  of  Carhfle,  lay  by  . him  in  ma- 
nufeript  for  feveral  years,  and  w-as  at  length  publifhed  in 
1766,  Svo.  without  his  name.  It  excited,  as  we  may  natu- 
rally imagine,  very  general  attention  both  among  the  parti- 
zans  of  reform  and  the  advocates  for  exiftiiig  ellablifhment?. 
A fecond  edition  appeared  in  1767;  and  the  controverfy, 
which  it  occafioned,  lafted  for  fome  years,  and  produced  a 
great  number  of  publications.  The  third  edition,  corretSRd 
and  much  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  1 770;  and  to  this  edi- 
tion has  been  added  from  the  author’s  manufeript,  in  the  late 
collection  of  his  works,  au  appendix,  containing  a fhort  hiftory 
of  the  eonfeffions  eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  Scotland  at 
different  periods.  For  a further  account  cf  the  fubject  of 
this  work,  and  of  the  arguments  for  and  again'!  fubfeription, 
fee  Subscription.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  “ Confeffional,”  the  author  was  induced  by 
feveral  of  his  friends  to  draw  up  and  publii'h  “ Propofals  for 
an  application  to  parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  fub- 
fcription  to  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  efta- 
bhfhed  church  of  England,  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  learned  and  confcientious  clergy  of  the  faid 
church.”  An  affociation  was  formed  for  this  purpofe,  for 
the  refult  of  which,  fee  Association. 

It  was  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  author  of  fuch  a work 
as  the  “ Confeffional,”  written  with  a view  of  examining 
and  refuting  the  feveral  pleas  that  had  been  urged  in  favour 
of  fubfeription,  and  which  had  convinced  many  ptrfons  of 
the  infufficieney  of  thefe  pleas,  would  have  vvifhed  to  with- 
draw himfelf  from  the  eftablifhed  church,  which  impofed  a 
fubferiptioa  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  unjuftifiable  ; and 
accordingly,  as  the  death  of  Dr.  Chandler,  in  17 66,  occa- 
fioned a vacancy  in  the  refptiftable  congregation  of  dif- 
fenters  at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  Dondon,  fume  individuals  of 
that  fociety  applied  to  Mr.  Blackburne  for  information, 
whether  fuch  a fituation  would  be  agreeable  to  his  view’iq 
if  it  were  offered  to  him.  But,  with  the  profpeA  of  a very 
confiderable  acceffion  to  his  income,  he  declined  accepting 
the  propofal,  forreafons  that  were  very  fatisfa&ory  to  thofe 
who  made  it.  The  clear  amount  of  all  that  he  poff-ffed,  as  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  never  much  exceeded  the  fum  of  150I. 
a year;  whereas,  if  the  removal  that  had  been  fuggefted  to 
him  had  taken  place,  his  income  w'ould  have  been  nearly 
trebled.  Some  other  circumftances  alfo  afterwards  occurred, 
which  had  a tendency  to  detach  him  from  the  eftabufhed 
church.  Two  very  refpe&able  clergymen,  immediately  con- 
nedted  with  his  own  family,  viz.  the  learned  Mr.  Theophilus 
Dindfey,  whofe  excellent  charabier  thofe  who  are  moft  ad= 
verfe  to  his  theological  opinions  concur  in  applauding,  and 
his  foa-in-law,  Dr.  Difney,  no  kfs  efteemed  by  all  who 
know  him,  furrendered  their  preferments,  becaufe  they  dis- 
approved the  doftrincs  and  forms  of  the  eflablifhed  church. 
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Mr.  Blackburne,  however,  though  he  agreed  with  his  valued 
relatives  in  many  of  their  obje&ions  to  the  liturgy  and  articles 
of  the  church,  differed  from  them  with  regard  to  feveral 
dodtrinal  points  of  importance;  and  without  Teeming  to  ad- 
vert to  his  paft  fubfcription;  in  confequence  of  which  he  ftill 
held  his  church  preferments,  he  fatisfied  himfelf  withrefufing 
any  further  preferment,  which  was  actually  offered  to  him, 
becaufe  he  was  determined  not  to  renew  his  fubfcription. 
His  continuance  in  the  church  cannot  be  juftly  afcribed  to 
any  fclfifh  and  interefted  motives,  becaufe  he  might  have 
left  it  with  advantage,  and  he  remained  in  it  with  a fixed 
purpofe  of  accepting  no  preferment ; sod  he  refufed  very 
confiderable  offers  of  this  kind.  But,  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  confiftency,  he  thought  it  right  to  avow  his  motives  for 
continuing  minifter  in  the  church,  while  he  difapproved 
many  things  in  her  doftrine  and  difcipline ; and  with  this 
view  he  drew  up  a fhort  paper  containing  “ An  Anfwer 
to  the  queftion,  Why  are  you  not  a Socinian  ?”  and  alfo  his 
reafons  for  officiating  in  a church,  whofe  forms  of  faith, 
worfhip,  and  difciplme,  be  thought  to  be  in  many  things 
highly  exceptionable.  Thofe  who  wifh  for  fatisfadlion  on 
thefe  points,  are  referred  to  the  Appendix  annexed  to  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  120.  We  fhall  content  ourfelves 
with  obferving,  that  Mr.  Blackburne  was  a firm  believer  of 
the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  and  that  he  alfo  maintained  his 
divinity,  with  limitations  according  to  his- own  ideas,  which 
he  believed  to  be  founded  on  the  Scriptures ; and  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  fentiments  of  his  creed,  he  is  faid  to 
have  more  than  once  declared  himfelf  a moderate  Calvinift. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inconfiftency  which  fome  perfons  have 
charged  upon  his  condudf,  he  manifefted  his  efteem  for  the 
church,  not  only  by  continuing  his  own  connection  with  it, 
but  by  educating  a fon  for  the  clerical  office,  though  the 
condition  of  performing  any  duties,  or  enjoying  any  emo- 
luments in  that  church,  was  fubfcription,  the  impofition 
of  which  he  had  ftrongly  reprobated  and  condemned.  On 
this  fubjeft,  the  further  difeuffion  of  which  would  lead  us 
beyond  our  province  as  biographers,  we  fhall  only  fay,  “ Let 
every  man  be  fully  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind;  to  his  own 
matter  he  ftandeth  or  falleth.”  See  Subscription. 

Having  been  accuftomed  from  early  life  to  regard  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  dangerous  foes  to  the  government  and 
religion  of  his  country,  Mr.  Blackburne,  notwithllanding  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  fentiments  avowed  by  him  on  all  other 
occafions,  wrote  againft  them  with  a feverity  which  the 
friends  of  freedom  have  generally  condemned.  But  an  alarm 
with  regard  to  the  fpread  of  popery,  and  the  evils  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  prevailed  very  much  at  the  time ; and 
this  induced  him,  in  1768,  to  publilh  a caution  againft  it, 
under  the  title  of  “ Confiderations  on  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  controverfy  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  particularly  on  the  queftion,  how  far 
the  latter  are  entitled  to  toleration  upon  Proteftant  prin- 
ciples.” 

During  the  intervals  of  his  other  profeffional  and  literary 
engagements,  he  employed  himfelf  in  collefting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Martin  Luther,  which  he  propofed  to  write  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Jortin’s  life  of  Erafmus ; but  he 
was  diverted  from  accomplifhing  Bis  defign,  firft  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Thomas  Hollis,  efq.  of  whom  he  publilhed 
“ Memoirs,”  in  2 volumes  4to.  in  17  80,  and  afterwards  by 
the  lofs  of  his  fecond  fon  Thomas,  in  1782,  a phyfician  of 
rifing  eminence  in  the  city  of  Durham,  which  fo  affe&ed  him 
as  to  render  him  incapable  of  finilhing  feveral  things  which 
he  had  undertaken.  Soon  after  his  eye-light  failed  him,  and 
he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  employing  an,  amanuenfis. 
His  rain d,  however,  was  ftill  enterprising  anda&ivej  nor 
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was  he  prevented  by  the  increafing  infirmities  of  age  from 
profecuting  the  object  of  eccleliaftical  reformation,  which 
feems  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts  to  the  lateft  period  of 
his  life,  and  from  performing  his  profeffional  duties.  Having- 
in  the  laft  year  of  his  life  prepared  a charge  for  his  38th 
annual  vifitation  in  Cleveland,  he  caufed  it  to  be  delivered  by 
his  eldeft  fon,  who  flood  by  him,  and  then  took  leave  of  h is 
clerical  brethren,  with  an  addrefs  equally  pious  and  affection- 
ate, that  mnft  have  deeply  imprell’td  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  it.  At  the  clofe  of  his  vifitation  circuit,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  houfe  of  a friend,  and  apprehenfive  of  approaching 
diffolution,  haftened  to  his  reftory  at  Richmond  with  all  the 
expedition  which  the  ftate  of  his  health  allowed.  Within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  return,  on  the  morning  of  Auguft  7th 
1787,  in  his  83d  year,  he  finilhed  the  protrafted  courfe  of  a 
ftudious  and  exemplary  life,  with  the  fentiment  of  the 
amiable  Erafmus,  and  the  benevolent  Jortin,  “ I have  had 
enough  of  every  thing  in  this  world,”  and  expired,  as  he 
fat  in  his  chair,  without  a groan.  He  left  a widow,  who 
died  Auguft  20th  179 9,  and  four  children;  viz.  Jane, 
married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Difney,  aow  minifter  of  the  Unita- 
rian fociety  in  Effex-ftreet,  London  : the  Rev.  Francis 
Blackburne,  vicar  of  Brignal,  near  Greta- bridge,  Yorkfiiire; 
Sarah,  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  vicar  of  Chew  Magna, 
and  reftor  of  Dundry  in  Somerfetlhire;  and  William  Black- 
burne, M.D.  of  Cavendilh-fquare,  London. 

Few  perfons  have  ever  been  more  regular  and  affiduous  in 
the  performance  of  profeffional  duties,  whether  we  confider 
him  as  a patilh  prieft,  or  as  an  archdeacon,  than  Mr.  Black- 
burne. Poff.ffing  naturally  a ftrong  conftitution  of  body, 
and  great  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  he  preferved  by  tem- 
perance to  a very  advanced  period,  he  was  capable  of  intenfe 
and  continued  application.  He  was  likewife  animated  in  the 
difeharge  of  his  clerical  functions  by  a conv’ftion  of  their 
importance,  and  by  an  ardent  defire  of  promoting  the  beft 
interefts  of  thofe  with  whom  he  was  connected.  In  com- 
pofingfor  many  years  new  difeourfes,  whenever  he  officiated, 
and  alfo  charges  for  his  archidiaconal  vifitations,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  the  prefs  a variety  of  publications,  a great  part  of 
his  time  muff;  have  been  fpent  in  ftudy  and  retirement ; and 
hence  he  is  faid  to  have  acquired  the  appearance  of  aufterity; 
neverthelefs  with  his  intimate  friends  and  affociates  he'  was 
cheerful , and  unreferved.  As  a writer  he  was  nervous  and 
animated  ; and  his  public  difeourfes  were  delivered  with  an 
unaffected  earneftnefs,  which  proceeded  from  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  which  inte- 
refted and  impreffed  thofe  who  heard  him.  In  his  contro- 
verfial  writings,  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  and  he  himfelf 
lamented  it  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  that  he  was 
occafionally  betrayed  into  precipitance  of  judgment  and 
afperity  of  language : but  it  fhould  be  recolleCted,  that  he 
contended  with  a hoft  of  sdverfaries,  whole  mode  of  attack 
fometimes  provoked  andjuftified  his  refentment ; and  that 
his  vehemence  and  ardour  were  always  accompanied  with  a 
high  fenfe  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  a laudable  folicitude 
for  ferving  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
liberty.  The  topics  of  his  numerous  publications,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  we  have  above  recited,  were  chiefly  theological 
or  controverfial ; neverthelefs  he  was  an  occafional  writer  on 
political  liberty,  and  he  largely  contributed  to  a collection 
of  letters  and  effays  on  this  fubjeCL- publilhed  in  3 vols.  8vo. 
1774.  A collection  of  his  “ Works,  theological  and  mifeel- 
laaeous,  including  fome  pieces  not  before  printed,  with  fome 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  by  himfelf, 
completed  by  his  fon  Francis  Blackburne,  L.L.B.  and  il- 
luftrated  by  an  appendix  of  original  papers,”  has  this  year 
(1804)  been  publilhed  in  7 vols.  8vo.  The  following  re. 
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fpeClful  and  juft  tribute  to  his  memory  ciofes  his  fon’s  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings:  “ Such  was  Francis  Black- 
burne;  a believer  of  Chnftianity,  from  the  deepeft  conviction 
of  its  truth  ; a Proteftant  on  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
reformation  from  popery  ; a llrenuous  adverfary  of  fuperfti- 
tion  and  intolerance,  and  of  every  corruption  of  the  fimpli- 
city  or  the  fpirit  of  the  gofptl  ; a zealous  promoter  of  civil 
liberty;  a clofe  and  perfpicacious  reafoner;  a keen  and 
energetic  writer;  an  attentive,  benevolent,  and  venerable 
archdeacon  ; an  eloquent  and  perfuafive  preacher  ; a faith- 
ful pallor  and  exemplary  guide  ; of  unblemifhed  purity  of 
life,  of  fimple  dignity  of  manners  ; a fincere  and  cordial 
friend;  an  affeCtionate  hufbatid,  and  an  indulgent  father; 
in  (hort,  a juft,  humane,  pious,  temperate,  and  independent 
man.” 

BLACKBURNIA,  fo  named  by  Forfler,  in  honour  of 
John  Blackburne,  efq.  and  his  daughter  Anne,  of  Oiford 
in  Lancafhire,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  199.  Forller 
gen.  6.  Clafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogytiia.  Gen. Char. 
Cal.  perianth  very  fhort,  four-toothed,  inferior;  teeth  fhort, 
acute,  horizontal.  C.or.  petals  four,  elliptic.  Starn.  filaments 
four,  fubulate,  rather  fhort er  than  the  petals;  anthers  heart- 
fhaped,  ereCL  Pijl.  germ  conic  ; ftyle  filiform,  erect, 
length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  fimple.  Per.  berry.  Seed 
fingle. 

EfT.  Char.  Cal.  four-toothed  ; pet.  four,  elliptic ; anil:. 
heart  flraped;  germ  conic;  Jligma fimple.  Per.  berry,  with  a 
fingle  feed. 

Species  1.  B.  pinnata.  Ford.  gen.  6.  t.  6.  fl.  Auflr.  n.  53. 
Ptelea  pinnata.  Linn,  fuppl.  126.  A native  of  Norfolk 
ifland;  found  there  in  1774.  Martyn. 

BLACKBURNIAL,  in  Ornithology , a fpecies of  Mota- 
cilla,  defcribtd  in  the  ArCtic  Zoology  under  the  name  of 
the  blackburnian  warbkr.  The  crown  is  black,  with  a 
yellow  line  in  the  middle  ; band  through  or  acrofs  the  eye 
black,  as  are  alfo  the  leffer  wing  coverts  ; greater  wing- 
coverts,  vent,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  white,  the  middle 
ones  being  dufiity  black  ; Tides  of  the  neck,  chin,  and 
middle  of  the  belly  yellow.  A native  of  New  York. 

BLACKHEAD,  in  Geography,  a cape  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  at  the  north  entrance  into  Belfaft  Lough.  N.  lat. 
54°  45'-  W.  long.  50  35'. 

Blackhead,  a cape  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  entrance  into 
Galway  bay.  N.  lat.  530  7'.  W.  long.  90  n\ 

Blackhead,  a cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ireland, 
within  the  old  head  of  Kinfale,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Kinfale  harbour.  N.  lat.  5i°3S'.  W.  long.  8°  30'. 

Blackhead,  a cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Wigton  ; 6 miles  W.S.W.  of  Stranraer. 

Blackhead,  a point  of  land  between  Falmouth  haven 
and  the  Lizard  point.- — Alfo,  one  of  the  peaks  between 
Fermowe’s  harbour  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
and  Agua  fort;  Bald  head  being  the  other. — Alfo,  a 
point  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  weft  of  cape 
Race,  and  half  a league  further  weft  from  cape  Pine. — 
Alfo,  a point  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  northern  ifland 
of  New  Zealand,  N.N.E.  of  cape  Turnngain,  in  about  40° 
j8'  S.  lat. 

BLACKING,  in  the  Arts,  &c.  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
factitious  black,  as  lamp-black,  fhoe-black,  Sic.  A mixture 
of  ivory  or  lamp-black  with  linfeed  oil,  makes  the  common 
oil-blacking.  For  a (hining  blacking,  fmall  beer  or  water  is 
ufed  inftead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a pint  to 
an  ounce  of  the  ivory  biack,  with  the  addition  of  half  an 
ounce  of  brown  fugar,  and  as  much  gum  Arabic.  The 
white  of  an  egg,  fubftituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 


tnore  fhining  ; but  is  fnppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and  make 
it  apt  to  crack. 

In  1771  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  William  Bayley  for 
preparing  a compofition  in  cakes,  rolls,  or  balls,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  water  only,  makes  an  excellent  fhinin-g  liquid 
blacking  for  (hoes,  boots,  &c.  The  recipe  for  this  purpofe 
is  as  follows:  Take  one  part  of  the  gummy  juice  that  iffues, 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  from  the  fhrub 
called  the  goat’s  thorn,  four  parts  of  river  water,  two  part* 
of  neat’s  foot,  c-r  lome  other  foftening  lubricating  oil,  two 
parts  of  fuperfiue  ivory-black,  two  parts  of  deep  blue,  pre- 
pared from  iron  and  copper,  and  four  parts  of  brown  fugar- 
candy.  Evaporate  the  water  ; and,  when  the  compofition  is 
of  a proper  confidence,  let  it  be  formed  into  cakes  of  fuch 
a fize,  that  each  cake  may  make  a pint  of  liquid  blacking. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  born  in 
1721,  at  Annan  in  Scotland,  of  parents,  who  were  natives 
of  Cumberland,  and  who  occupied  a humble  ftation.  At 
the  age  of  6 months  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  the 
fmall-pox ; and  thus  becoming  incapable  of  any  mechanical 
employment,  he  was  in  the  probable  ccurfe  of  nature  deftined 
to  be  a perpertual  charge  to  his  parents.  His  difpofition, 
however,  as  lie  advanced  towards  maturity,  engaged  the 
molt  affectionate  attention  ; and  the  kindnefs  of  his  father 
was  fuch  as  to  imprefs  his  youthful  mind,  and  to  engage 
exprtfiion6  of  ardent  gratitude.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  than  the  amiablenefs  of  his  temper ; 
and  he  improved  the  cafual  opportunities  of  cultivating 
them,  which  were  afforded  him  by  the  attention  of  his 
father  and  friends,  who  read  to  him  feveral  paffages  out  of 
Englifii  authors,  and  particularly  from  the  works  of  our 
molt  approved  and  popular  poets.  Thefe  he  heard  with 
avidity  and  delight ; and  at  the  early  period  of  his  1 2th  year, 
he  began  to  imitate  what  he  admired.  His  performances, 
as  he  advanced  towards  maturity,  became  the  fubjeCts  of 
general  converfation  ; and  having  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
father  in  his  19th  year,  he  was  invited,  at  the  age  of  20,  by 
Dr.  Stephenfon,  phyfician  at  Edinburgh,  to  remove  thither 
and  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity.  Notwithftanding 
the  perfonal  difadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
made  very  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  languages  ; but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745,  his  ftudies  were  interrupted,  and  be  retired 
into  the  country.  On  this  occafion  he  was  folicited  by  his 
friends  to  publifh  a fmall  collection  of  his  poems  at  Glafgow. 
When  the  tumult  of  the  rebellion  fublided,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies  for  6 
years  more,  during  which  period  he  not  only  perfected  him- 
felf  in  the  languages,  but  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  all 
the  fciences,  and  particularly  in  polite  literature.  In  1754, 
he  publifhed  a fecond  edition  of  his  poems,  much  improved 
and  enlarged  ; and  thus  gained  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Spence, 
who,  by  an  account  of  his  life,  character,  and  poems,  brought 
him  into  general  notice.  By  means  of  a fubfeription  to  a 
4to.  edition  of  his  poems,  his  circumftances  were  rendered 
eafy  and  comfortable ; and  applying  himfelf  to  the  ffudy  of 
theology,  he  paffed  the  ufual  trials,  and  was  licenfed  in 
1 7 59  to  be  a preacher  by  the  prefbytery  of  Dumfries.  From 
the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  derived  great  fa- 
tisiaCtion  and  reputation.  On  the  alarm  of  a French  in- 
valion  in  1761,  he  publifhed  a difeourfe  “ On  the  right  im- 
provement of  time;”  and  in  the  fame  year  he  contributed 
iome  poems  to  the  firft  volume  of  Donaidfon’s  collection  of 
original  poems.  In  1762  he  formed  a matrimonial  connec- 
tion, which  be  regarded  as  the  chief  fource  of  the  felicity 
of  his  future  life.  About  this  time  he  was  ordained  minifttr 
of  Kircudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk ; 
but  in  confeauence  of  fome  litigations  that  enfued,  he 
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thought  it  moft  expedient,  within  two  years,  to  refign  this 
preferment,  and  to  retire  upon  a moderate  annuity.  With 
this  flender  provificn  he  removed  in  1764  to  Edinburgh,  and 
opened  his  houfe  for  the  accommodation  of  young  ptrfons 
as  boarders  and  (Indents.  In  17 66  the  marifchal  college  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  dodor  in  di- 
vinity. From  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain  his  literary 
charader  bv  fevera!  publications,  which  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  enumerate.  Thefc  were,  “ Paraclefis,  or  Confutations 
deduced  .Tom  natural  and  revealtd  religion,”  in  two  diffcr- 
tations,  8vo.  1767  ; “ Two  Difcourfes  on  the  evidences  and 
fo'rit  of  Chriftianity,  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Mr. 
James  Armand,”  8vo.  1768;  “ A Panegyric  on  Great 
Britain,”  a fatvrical  piece,  8>o.  1773;  “ The  Graham,  an 
heroic  ballad,  in  four  cantos,”  410.  1774;  “ Remarks  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  liberty,  &c.  and  on  the  juftice  and 
policy  of  the  American  war,  occafioned  bv  perufmg  the  ob- 
fervations  of  Dr.  Price  on  thefe  fnbjeds,”  8vo.  1776;  and 
a - valuable  article,  communicat  d to  the  editors  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britinnica,  “ On  the  education  of  the 
blind,”  1783.  A 4to.  edition  of  Dr.  Blacklock’s  poems  was 
printed  in  1793.  Tnis  edition  contains  an  effay  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  being  a tranflation  of  M.  Haiiy’s  cele- 
brated effay  on  this  fubjed  ; and  prefixed  to  it  have  a 
new  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  See.  Dr. 
Blacklock  died  at  the  age  of  70,  in  July,  1791.  With 
refped  to  his  talents,  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  “ that  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a prodigy;”  and  to  his  moral  charader  he  bears 
this  honourable  tellimony,  that  “ his  modefty  was  equal  to 
the  goodnefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
genius.”  In  the  depreffed  circumftances  of  his  early  life 
he  was  fingularly  contented  and  acquiefcing  ; but  hislofs  of 
fight  deeply  afFded  his  fenfibility,  and  he  deplores  it  in 
plaintive  accents  in  one  of  his  poems,  written  on  occa'ion  of 
his  efcape  from  falling  into  a deep  well.  At  the  fame  time 
he  was  diftrrffed  by  apprehenfions  of  linking  into  extreme 
indigence;  however  he  expreffes  his  truft  in  Providence,  and 
his  hope  that  the  clouds  which  we  e gathering  over  him 
would  be  diffipated.  Next  to  his  religious  principles,  were 
letters,  converfation,  and  mufic,  from  which  he  derived  his 
principal  foiace.  His  poetry  is  eafy,  elegant,  and  harmo- 
nious; and  abounds  with  images,  deduced  from  vifible 
cbjeds,  and  aptly  applied.  Fie  is  Paid  to  have  compofed 
with  rapidity,  and  hence  it  is  owing  that  his  vivacity  and 
animation  are  often  indulged  at  the  txpence  of  corrednefs 
ana  regularity.  Li  fvntimeni  he  difplays  much  benevolence 
and  tendernefs  of  difpolition,  as  well  as  true  piety  and  phi- 
lufophy.  Spence,  ubi fupra.  Gen.  Biog. 

EtaACKMORE,  Sir.  Richard,  M.  D.  an  indefatigable 
writer,  poet,  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Corlham  in  Wilt- 
ffiire,  about  the  year  1650.  After  fome  years  fpent  at  a 
grammar  fehool  in  the  country,  he  was  fent  to  Weftminfter 
ichool,  andtn  1668  to  Eumund-hall,  Oxford.  In  167 6 he 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  continued  to  refide  at 
college  three  years  after,  but  apparently  without  receiving 
much  benefit  from  bis  long  refidence  in  th’S  feat  of  the  mules, 
fcareely  knowing  the  names  or  fituations  of  places,  which  an 
intimacy  with  claffical  authors  mud  have  made  familiar  to 
him.  At  fome  time  in  his  life,  probably  immediately  on 
quitting  college,  he  kept  a fchooi,  but  does  not  feem  to 
have  remained  long  in  that  ftatioifi,  as  he  foon  after  went  to 
Paris,  and  to  other  places  on  the  continent,  with  a view,  it  is 
probable,  of  acquiring  or  improving  his  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine, in  which  faculty  he  took  his  degree  of  dodor  at 
Padu3.  Returning  to  England,  after  a ramble  of  eighteen 
months,  he  came  to  London,  and  fettled  at  firft  in  Cheapfide, 
udiere  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  in  1687,  he  was 


admitted  a fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfician-.  In  1697,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighchood  from  king  William,  ac- 
companied with  a prefent  of  a goldchain  and  medal,  which,  he 
intimates,  were  given  him  as  a reward  for  fome  fervices  per- 
formed at  the  revolution.  Thefame  yearhe  was  madephyiician 
in  ordinary  to  the  king;  an  office  he  held  afterwards  under  his 
fucceffor,  queen  Anne.  He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation,  and  having  as  yet  but  little  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  ferutiny  of  the  critics  by  writing,  his  meiit  was  probably 
rated  much  beyond  its  real  itandard.  To  his  popularity  as 
a phyfician,  and  his  excellent  ar  d unimpeacbed  moral  cha- 
racter, it  was  probably  owing  that  his  fiift  production, 

“ Prince  Arthur,”  an  epic  poem,  in  ten  books,  publiffied 
a little  before  this  time,  acquired  fo  much  celtbri'y  as 
to  pafs  through  three  editions  in  the  fpace  of  two  years- 
Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  in  1 699  he  pub!  Ih.  d his  “ King 
Arthur,”  in  twelve  books,  with  paraphrafes  on  the  book  o£ 
Job,  and  onother  parts  of  foripture;  aud  in  1 700,  his  “ Satire 
on  Wit,”  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  retort  the  farcafms 
which  had  been  heaped  with  no  fparing  hand  on  his  laft 
poems  by  Dennis,  Drydeo,  Pope,  and  moft  of  the  wits  of  the 
time.  Not  deterred  by  their  cenfures,  in  170J  he  publiffied 
“ Eliza,”  another  heroic  poem,  in  ten  books.  “ This  excited,” 
Johnfon  fays,  “ neither  praife  nor  b'ame,  but  feems  to  have 
dropped  dead  born  from  the  prefs.”  In  1712,  appeared. 
“ Creation,”  a philofophical  poem,  certainly  the  belt  of  his 
produdions.  It  had  the  honour  of  being  prailed  by  Addi- 
fon,  in  the  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Johnfon  has  fince  inferted  it  in. 
his  collection  of  Engliffi  poets,  with  commendation  much  be. 
yond  its  merit.  TI113  for  a time  revived  its  credit,  and  gave  it 
a degree  cf  celebrity,  which  feems  again  to  bedeclining  apace. 
Pleafed  with  the  reputation  procured  by  this  poem,  he  foon 
after  produced  his  fourth  and  tail  epic  poem  in  twelve  books, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  adions  of  king  Alfred,  whole 
name  it  bore,  but  like  Eliza,  it  excited  little  notice;  benevo- 
lence being  afliamed  any  longer  to  patronize,  and  malevolence 
weary  of  infulting,  fuch  frigid  abortions.  But  as  if  it  was 
to  be  the  fate  of  this  author  to  try  every  fpecies  of  writing, 
and  to  fail  in  all,  on  the  Spcdator  ceafing,  lie  produced,  in 
conjunfiion  with  Mr.  Hughes,  the  “Lay  Monaftery  ;”  one 
paper  of  which  was  publiffied  three  times  in  the  week.  This 
was  only  continued  to  the  40th  number.  Soon  after  he  gave 
the  world  two  volumes  of  effays.  As  thefe  were  intended  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  they  met  with  fome 
favour.  Befides  thefe  works,  Dr.  Blackmore  wrote  fevera! 
tracts  on  different  branches  ot  medicine;  on  the  fpleen,  the 
gout,  the  rbeumatifm,  the  king’s  evil,  the  dropfy,  the  jaun- 
dice, the  diabetes,  the  plague  ; and  as  inoculation  for  the 
fmall-pox  was  making  fome  progrefs  in  his  time,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  his  decided  difapprobation  of  the 
praCtice.  But  as  by  this  time  he  began  to  be  e (teemed  fcarcely 
a better  phyfician  than  a poet,  his  opinion  had  fortunately 
very  little  weight  with  the  public.  The  medical  tracts  are 
publiffied  together  in  an  8vo.  volume,  but  are  little  known  or 
noticed.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Odober,  1729.  Gen.  Biog. 
Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a black  body  ; or  a cq- 
lour  ariling  from  a texture  and  fituation  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  parts  of  the  body,  which,  as  it  were,  ftifle,  or  rather 
abforb,  the  light  failing  on  it,  without  refleding  any,  or  very 
little  of  it,  to  the  eye.  In  which  fenfe,  blacknefs  Hands 
diredly  oppofed  to  whitenefs;  which  confills  in  fuch  a 
texture  of  parts,  as  indifferently  rtfleds  all  the  rays  thrown 
upon  it,  of  whatfoever  colour  they  be. 

Defcartes,  fays  Dr.  Prieftley  (Hift.  of  Vifion,  p.  127  and 
143,  & c.):,  though  miftaken  with  refped  to  the  nature  cf 
light  and  colours,  yet  diftinguiffies  juftly  between  black  and 
white,  obferving,  that  black  fuffocates  and  extinguiffies  the 
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rays  that  fall  upon  it;  but  that  white  reflefts  them. 
This,  adds  the  hiftorian  of  ptfilofophy,  is  the  firfFdiftin&  ac- 
count I have  met  with  of  this  fenfibie  hypothefis.  Mr.  Boyle 
alfo  made  feveral  obfervations  and  experiments,  which  de- 
monftrate  his  theory  in  a very  fatisfaftory  manner.  See 
Black. 

Sir  Ifaa  • Newton,  in  his  Optic.--,  fhews,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  black  colours,  the  corpufcles  muft  be  lefs  than 
thofe  which  exhibit  any  other  colours;  becaufe,  where  the 
fixes  of  the  component  particles  are  greater,  there  -is  too 
much  light  reflected  to  conftitute  this  colour : but,  if  they 
be  a little  lefs  than  is  requisite  to  reflect  the  white  and  very 
faint  blue  of  the  firft  order,  they  will  reflect  fo  little  light, 
as  to  appear  intenfcly  black ; and  yet  may,  perhaps, 
reflect  it  varioufly  to  and  fro  within  them  fo  long,  till 
it  happen  to  be  ft  fled  and  loft  ; by  which  means  they 
will  appear  black  in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye,  without  any 
tranfparency. 

And  hence  it  appears,  why  fire  and  putrefaction,  by 
dividing  the  particles  of  fubftances,  turn  them  black  : why 
fnn all  quantities  of  black  fublta-ces  impart  their  colours  very 
freely,  and  intenfely,  to  other  fubftances,  to  which  they  are 
applied  ; the  minute  particles  of  thcfe,  by  reafon  of  their 
very  great  number,  eafily  overfpreading  the  grofs  particles 
of  others.  Hence  alfo  appears,  why  glafs,  ground  very 
elaborately  with  fand,  on  a copper  plate,  till  it  be  well  po- 
hftied,  makes  the  fand,  together  with  what  by  rubbing  is 
worn  off  from  the  glafs  and  copper,  become  very  black  ; 
and  why  black  fubftances  do,  fconeft  of  all  others,  become 
hot  in  the  fun’s  light,  and  burn  (which  effect  may  proceed 
partly  from  the  multitude  of  ref  actions  in  a little  room,  and 
partly  from  the  eafy  commotion  of  fuch  very  fmall  particles): 
alfo,  why  blacks  are  ufually  a little  inclined  towards  a blueifh 
colour;  for  that  they  are  fo  maybe  feen  by  illuminating 
white  paper  with  light  reflected  from  black  fubftances,  where 
the  paper  will  ufually  appear  of  a blueilh  white;  and  the 
reafon  is,  that  black  borders  on  the  oblcure  blue  of  the  firft 
order  of  colours ; and  therefore  reflcCls  more  rays  of  that 
colour  than  any  other. 

BLACKRLE,  Alexander,  in  Biography,  apothecary, 
a native  of  Scotland,  pubbfhed  in  17 66  a difquifition  on 
medicines  that  diffolve  the  ftone,  in  which  Dr.  Chittick’s 
fecret  is  laid  open,  nrao.  It  was  reprinted  in  1771.  with 
additions.  He  found  the  folvent  to  be  the  lixivium  fapo- 
narium,  which  may  be  given,  he  fays,  advantageoufly,  mixed 
with  lime  water,  even  when  blood  is  voided  with  the  urine. 
When  the  bladder  becomes  ulcerated,  wounded  by  the  afpe- 
rities  of  the  ftone,  he  recommends  the  pareira  brava  and  uva 
arfi.  When  pain  in  the  loins  or  pubes  is  violent,  he  gives 
opium;  and  he  has  known,  he  fays,  perfons  void  ftones  in 
their  fleep,  while  taking  that  drug.  Perfons  who  void  red 
fand  or  gravel  with  their  urine,  are  never  affected,  he  fays, 
with  the  ftone.  Haller.  Bib.  Ctiirurtt. 

BLACKS,  Negroes:  a people  fo  called  from  the  colour 
of  their  fkin.  For  the  reafon  of  their  colour,  and  the  com- 
merce of  them,  fee  Negro. 

Blacks,  is  alfo  a name  given  to  an sffociation  of  diforderiy 
and  ill-defigning  perfons,  formerly  herding  chiefly  about 
Waltham,  in  Elfex,  who  deftroyed  deer,  robbed  fifh  ponds, 
ruined  timber,  &c.  See  Black  afl. 

BLACKSOD  Bay,  in  fome  old  maps  erroneoufly  called 
Black  harbour,  in  Geography , a large  bay  lyiqg  between  the 
peninfula  of  the  Mullet,  and  the  main  land  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Ireland,  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifthmus.  It  is  well 
flickered,  the  ground  in  moil  parts  clean,  and  fufficiently 
deep  for  large  (hips  ; but  the  ground  being  a hard  fand,  it  is 
pot  thought  that  it  will  hold  well  in  hard  gales  from  the  weft 
and  fouth-weft,  efpecially  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  2%  miles 


wide  at  its  entrance,  and  runs  about  9 miles  inland,  with 
feveral  creeks  communicating  with  it,  of  which  thofe  within 
Barnach  ifle,  and  the  point  of  Claggan,  are  the  nr.oft  remark- 
able. The  fouth-weft  point  of  this  bay  is  in  N.  lat.  540  6'. 
W.  long.  90  52'.  M‘Kenzie,  &c. 

Blacksod  Point,  the  fouthern  point  of  the  Mullet,  a 
peninfula  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, which  forms  the  wiftern  extremity  of  Blackfod  bay. 
N.  lat.  54°  6'.  W.  loner.  90  52'. 

BLACKSTONE,  J.  in  Biography , apothecary,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  that  hepubiifhed,  in  17.37,  “ Fafciculus 
Plantarum,  circa  Harefieid,  fpome  nafeentium,  cum  Appen- 
dice  ad  loci  naturain  fpectante,”  8vo.  London.  Among  many 
common,  fome  very  rare  plants  were  difeovered  by  the  au- 
thor, and  are  deferibed  in  this  volume.  He  alfo  publifhed, 
in  1746,  “ Specimen  botariicum,  quo  plantarum  plurium 
Angiise  indigenarum,  loci  naturales  illuftrantur.”  8vo. 
London,  an  interefting  arid  ufeful  work.  Haller.  Bib. 
Botan. 

Blackstone,  William,  Sir,  knight  and  L.L.D. 
a celebrated  Englifh  lawyer,  was  born  in  London, 
July  10th  1723,  and  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing ac  the  Charter-houfe,  where  he  was  admitted  upon 
the  foundation  in  1 73J7,  and  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1738, 
to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  At  fchool  and  in  the  uni- 
verfity  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  application  and  proficiency  ; 
and  the  range  of  his  ftudiee,  even  at  an  early  period,  was  fo 
extenfive,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  compofed  a treatife  on  the 
“ Elements  of  Architecture,”  for  his  own  ufe  at  the  age  of 
20.  This  treatife  was  never  publifhed.  Ashe  made  choice 
of  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  he  was  entered  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  quitted  Oxford  in  1744  to  purfue  ftudies,  very- 
different  from  thofe  to  which  his  tafte  inclined  him  at  the  uni- 
verfity.  This  change  of  his  purfuits  is  feelingly  commemo- 
rated in  the  “ Lawyer’s  Farewel  to  the  Mufe,”.  compofed 
about  this  time,  and  publifhed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Dodfley’s  Mifcellanies.  From  this  period  he  afiiduoufly 
applied  to  his  profeffional  ftudies,  refiding  occafionalty  in 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  for  the  convenience  of  attending 
the  courts,  and  at  other  times  in  the  univerftty,  to  which  he 
was  much  attached.  In  1743  he  was  elected  a fellow  of 
All-Souls  college,  and  on  the  24th  of  November  1746  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Deftitute  of  a ready  elocution,  and  of  other  talents 
requifite  for  a popular  advocate,  his  progrefs  was  flow  ; and 
he  had  leifure  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  burfar,  or  fteward, 
of  All-Souls,  which  he  did  with  fuch  fkill  and  diliger.ee,  as 
to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  college,  and  to  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  magnificent  ftructure  of  the  Ccdrington  library. 
A treatife  which  he  compofed  on  this  occafion  is  ftiil  ufeful 
in  conducting  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  this  fociety.  In 
1749,  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Wallingford  in  Berk- 
fhire  ; and  defirous  of  more  conftant  refidence  at  Oxford,  he 
took  in  the  following  year  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
About  this  time  he  publifhed  an  “ Effay  on  collateral  conlan- 
guinity ;”  particularly  referring  to  the  claim  made  by  the 
kindred  of  the  founder  of  AH- Souls  to  a preference  in  being 
elected  fellows  of  that  fociety.  It  was  written  in  defence 
of  the  college,  which  had  lately  rejected  fome  of  thefe 
claims  ; but  the  reafoning,  though  fupported  by  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  is  deemed  by  fome  competent 
judges  inconclnfive.  In  1753,  Mr.  Blackftone,  perceiving, 
after  a trial  of  feven  years,  that  he  had  no  profpect  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  determined  to  quit  London, 
and  to  retire  to  his  fellowfhip  at  Oxford.  This  refolution 
was  eventually  very  favourable  both  to  himfelf  and  the 
public.  As  no  public  provifion  had  been  made  either  by 
the  founders  of  the  Englifh  univerfitier,  or  at  any  fubfequent 
2 period 
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period,  for  teaching  Undents  the  laws  and  conftitution  cf 
their  own  country,  Mr.  Blackftone  undertook  to  fupply  this 
defedl,  and  opened  a courfe  of  public  leftures  upon  this  in- 
tcrefting  fubjecl.  With  fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs  did 
he  profecute  his  plan,  from  Michaelmas  term  1 753»  w'hen  his 
firft  courfe  of  lectures  commenced,  during1  a fenes  of  fuccef- 
five  years,  as  probably  to  fuggeft  the  idea  to  Mr.  Viner  of 
founding  by  bis  will  a very  liberal  eftabliftiment  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  for  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law.  As 
foon  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Viner’s  inftitution  could  be  arranged, 
Mr.  Blackftone  was  very  properly  eledled,  in  Odlober,  1758, 
the  firlt  Vinerian  profeftbr;  and  he  introduced  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  by  a well-written  ledture,  adapted  both  to 
the  fubjedland  the  audience,  which  was  foon  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed,  and  which  has  been  fince  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume 
of  his  Commentaries. 

With  his  engagements  -as  a lefturer,  Mr.  Blackftone 
combined  the  occafional  exercife  of  his  profeffion  as  a pro- 
vincial barrifter  ; and,  in  1754,  he  was  employed  ascounfel 
in  the  great  contefted  election  for  the  county  of  Oxford. 
The  fubftance  of  his  pleadings  on  this  occafion  was  publifhed 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  <r  Confiderations  on  Copyholders;” 
with  a view  to  the  legiflative  decifion  of  the  point  controverted 
at  this  ele&ion.  The  argument  of  this  treatife  is  founded 
on  feudal  principles,  and  excludes  copyholders  from  the  right 
of  voting  ; this  right  being,  by  his  reafoning,  reftridled  to 
thofe  who  have  a freehold  or  permanent  intereft  in  land, 
which  does  not  belong  to  copyholders,  whom  the  feudal 
fyftem  confiders  as  mere  vaffals,  and  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  lord.  But  it  has  been  more  liberally  argued  by  others, 
that  a fcries  of  legal  decifions  has  given  to  this  tenure  all  the 
permanence  of  freehold  property,  and  that  as  the  reafon  of 
the  diftindlion  between  the  two  fpecies  of  tenure  has  ceafed, 
the  diftindtion  itfelf  ought  no  longer  to  exift.  However, 
in  the  parliamentary  difcufiion  of  this  quiftion,  the  technical 
arguments  prevailed  ; and  a declaratory  a£t  was  foon  after- 
wards paffed,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  advanced  by 
the  prcLffor’s  treatife,  excluding  copyholders  from  the  light 
of  fuffrage.  In  17.79,  Blackftone  publifhed,  befides  two 
trails  of  a local  and  temporary  nature,  a new  edition  of  the 
“ Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  the  Foreii,”  introduced 
by  an  hiftorical  preface,  which  evinced  a confiderable  know- 
ledge of  antiquities.  In  the  fame  year,  the  reputation 
gamed  by  his  le&ures  encouraged  him  to  return  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  to  refume  his  attendance  at  Weftminfter;  where  he 
foon  acquired  profcffiional  eminence,  and  where  he  was  em- 
ployed foY  a confiderable  time  in  almoft  all  cafes  that  re- 
quired great  learning  and  deep  refearch.  In  1761,  he  was 
eledltd  member  of  parliament  for  Hindon,  and  had  a patent 
of  precedence  to  rank  as  king’s  counfel,  having  before  de- 
clined the  office  of  chief  juftice  of  Ireland.  In  1762,  he 
colleiled  and  republifhed  feveral  of  his  pieces  under  the 
title  of  “ Law  Tradls,”  in  2 vols.  8vo.  In  1763,  he  was 
appointed  folicitor  general  to  the  queen,  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  her  majefty’s  houfehold,  and  barrifter  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. Having  vacated  his  fcllowfhip  by  his  marriage,  in 
1761,  he  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed  principal  of 
New  Inn-hail,  by  lord  Weftmoreland,  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity.  Butin  17  66,  he  reiigned  both  this  office 
and  his  Vinerian  profefforfhip. 

The  firft  volume  of  his  ltdlures  was  publifhed  in  1 7 <^5, 
under  the  title  of  “ Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England 
a work  which  fir  William  Jones  has  characterized  as  “ the 
moll  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that  was  ever  exhibited  of 
any  human  fcience.”  In  the  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
the  author  combines  the  humbler  duty  of  an  expofitor  with 
the  higher  character  of  a philofophical  writer  on  juriipru- 
jdence.  Under  the  former  chara&er  he  is  entitled  t®  the 


higheft  praife.  The  ftyle  is  correft,  perfpicuous,  and  ele- 
gant; and  the  author  has  admirably  contrived  to  conr.edl 
amufement  with  inftru&ion,  ar.d  to  render  theHudy  of  the 
law  as  agreeable  as  it  is  important  and  interefting.  Not- 
withftanding  the  immenfe  rrafs  of  materials  of  which  this 
com  prehen  five  work  confifts,  few  errors  have  been  detefted 
in  it,  and  it  has  been  cited  as  a book  of  authority. 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  thefe  Commentaries, 
excellent  as  they  are  in  a variety  of  refpecls,  that  in  thofe 
parts  of  them  where  the  author  examines  the  reafons  and 
principles  of  law,  he  does  not  inveftigate  them  with  a truly 
philofophical  fpirit,  and  that  he  does  not  rife  above  the  or- 
dinary level  of  thofe  writers  who,  in  every  country  and  age, 
have  extolled  their  own  municipal  inftitution  as  “ the  wif- 
dom  of  ages,”  and  “ the  perfeflion  of  reafon.”  In  difeuf- 
fing  the  propriety  of  particular  laws,  it. is  faid  that  “his 
ingenuity  is  always  occupied  by  the  forms  of  jurifprudence  ; 
and  inftead  of  referring  to  public  convenience  and  general 
utility,  the  foie  ftandard  of  all  rational  legifiation,  he  per- 
petually appeals  to  thofe  technical  arguments  which  are  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  “ legal  reafons.”  He  is,  in  all  tales, 
the  advocate  and  the  apologift  of  exifting  inftitutions ; 
and  it  is  the  conftar.t  tendency  of  his  work  to  juftify 
whatever  has  been  eftabliftied  by  antiquity,  to  difcredit'the 
improvements  of  modern  times,  and  to  expofe  to  con- 
tempt or  indignation  all  propofais  for  further  change,  fri 
his  political  principles  he  bas  been  charged  with  being  too 
much  the  advocate  of  prerogative  ; and  his  ecclefialtical 
opinions  have  been  thought  to  incline  towards  intolerance. 
Notwithftandiag  the  undue  deferenee  to  authority,  with 
which  this  writer  has  been  charged,  there  are  many  pafiages 
in  his  admirable  work,  in  which  he  expreffes  a marked  dif- 
approbation  of  Handing  armies  and  military  barracks,  and 
in  which  he  delineates  the  progrefs  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  probable  effects  of  a further  increafe  of  the 
national  debt.  Thefe  paffages,  however,  have  been  attri- 
buted, by  fome  of  thofe  who  have  animadverted  on  his  Com- 
mentaries, more  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  than  to  that  of 
the  writer.  Several  obnoxious  paffages  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
part  of;  this  work  were  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Furneaux  and 
Dr.  Prieftley  ; but  though  the  author  had  not  magnanimity 
enough  explicitly  to  acknowledge  bis  errors,  thefe  paffages 
were  retrenched  in  fubfequent  editions.  The  political  prin- 
ciples of  the  Commentaries  were  fome  years  afterwards,  viz. 
in  177  6,  more  feverely  noticed  in  a treatife  entitled  “A 
Fragment  on  Government,”  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  efq.  To 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Blackftone  it  fhould  be  mentioned,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  this  author’s  criticifm,  he 
afterwards  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  lived  with  him 
upon  terms  of  regard  and  friendftiip. 

Having  given  his  opinion  in  parliament,  on  occafion  of 
the  debates  about  the  Middiefex  election,  that  an  expelled 
member  was  not  eligible  to  the  fame  parliament,  and  thi3 
opinion  appearing  to  contradidl  the  language  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, he  was  violently  attacked  for  this  inconfiftency 
by  the  celebrated  Junius  and  others  ; but,  though  he  de- 
fended himfelf  with  ingenuity,  he  inferted  the  cafe  of  ex- 
pulfion  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work,  of  which  he  had 
before  taken  no  notice,  as  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  a 
feat  in  parliament. 

His  diftinguilhed  talents  and  meritorious  fervices  entitled 
him,  without  doubt,  to  the  notice  and  recompence  of  go- 
vernment. Accordingly,  when  he  declined  the  offer  «f 
being  folicitor- general,  on  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Dunning, 
in  1770,  he  was  appointed  immediately  afterwards  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  which  office  he  held,  ex- 
cept for  a ffiort  interval,  during  which  he  accommodated 
Mr.  Juftice  Yates  by  fitting  a3  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
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king’sbench,  till  bis  death.  Towards  the  end  of  theyear  1779, 
a dropfical  difeafe,  occafioned  chiefly  by  early  application, 
and  by  negledt  of  exercife,  made  rapid  advances,  and  termi- 
nated in  his  death,  Feb.  14th,  1780,  in  his  56th  year.  In 
private  life,  judge  Blackftone  was  diflinguiflied  for  mildnefs 
and  benevolence,  and  for  every  domeftic  and  focial  virtue. 
In  ttudiesand  avocations  that  contributed  to  eftablifli  his  own 
reputation,  and  to  benefit  both  his  contemporaries  and  pof- 
terity,  he  was  eminently  afiiduous;  and  the  intervals  of  lei- 
fure  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  fchemes  of  local  improvement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  he  refided,  or  to  great  public  undertakings. 
The  two  volumes  of  Reports,  which  he  left  in  MS.  have 
been  publifhed  fince  his  death,  in  2 vols.  folio,  with  a pre- 
face containing  Memoirs  of  his  life;  but  their  merit  is  faid 
not  to  correfpond  with  the  fame  of  the  author.  He  alfo 
left  in  MS.  feveral  fmall  poetical  pieces;  and  his  notes  on 
Shakefpear  inferted  in  Mr.  Malone’s  Supplement,  fhew 
how  well  he  underftood,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  appre- 
ciating, the  excellence  of  that  author.  Life  prefixed  to 
Blackftone’s  Reports.  Gen.  Biog. 

Blackstone,  in  Geography,  a fmall  river  of  America, 
which  has  its  fource  in  Ramlhorn  pond,  in  Sutton,  Malfa- 
chufetts;  and,  palling  through  Providenee,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  Narraganfet  bay,  at  Briftol,  receiving  in  its  courfe  fe- 
veral tributary  dreams. 

BLACKSTONIA,  in  Botany.  See  Chlora. 

BLACKWALL,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  anativeof 
Derbyihire,  was  admitted  a iizar  of  Emanuel  college,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  1690.  Having  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1698,  he  became  head-mafterof  the  free-fchool 
at  Derby,  and  ledturer  of  the  parilh  of  All-hallows  in  that 
town.  In  170 6,  he  excited  notice  by  an  edition  of  the 
“ Moral  Sentences  of  Theognis,”  with  a new  Latin  verfion, 
together  with  notes  and  emendations.  He  alfo  publiihed,  in 
1718,  “ An  Introduction  to  the  Ciafiics,”  nrao.  in  which 
he  dii'plays  their  excellence,  gives  directions  for  ftudying 
them  with  advantage,  and  illultrates  thofe  rhetorical  figures 
by  which  language  is  elevated  and  adorned.  In  1722,  he 
was  appointed  head-mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Market 
Bofworth,  in  Leicefterfhire  ; and  in  this  fituation  he  pre- 
pared for  the  prefs  his  principal  work,  entitled'*  The  .Sacred 
Ciafiics  defended  and  illuftrated  ; an  effay  humbly  offered 
towards  proving  the  purity,  propriety,  and  eloquence  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  in  2 parts  4to.”  This  was  pub- 
hlhed  in  1725;  and  a fecond  edition  in  8vo.  appeared  in 
1727.  After  his  death,  a fecond  volume  was  publifhed  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Sacred  Ciafiics  defended  and  illuftrated, 
the  fecond  and  la  it  volume,  in  3 parts,”  8vo.  1731.  The 
delign  of  the  author,  in  this  elaborate  and  learned  work,  was 
to  vindicate  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  from  the 
charge  of  barbarifm  in  their  language,  and  to  (hew  that  the 
words  and  phrafes  which  they  have  ufed  are  to  be  found  in 
the  moft  approved  claffical  writers.  Many  of  the  obfeurities 
and  feeming  faults  he  attributes  to  tranfpofitions  and  mif- 
trariflations,  and  he  urges  the  necefiky  of  a new  verfion. 
See  Bible.  This  book  has  been  highly  valued  by  biblical 
fcholars;  and  a Latin  tranflation  of  it  was  publiihed  at 
Leipiic,  in  1736,  by  Chriftopher  Wolfius.  Neverthelefs  it 
has  been  thought  by  feveral  very  co  npetent  judges  to  be 
written  with  move  zeal  than  foliditv;  and  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  in  his  Preliminary  Difiertation  to  his  Verfion  of 
the  four  Gofpels,  has  attacked  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  work,  and  made  feveral  particular  itriCtures  upon  it. 
Mr.  Blackwall  was  eminently  ditfingudhed  as  a fchoolmafter, 
and  formed  many  good  fcholars,  among  whom  was  Richard 
Dawes,  author  of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica.  In  his  fchool  he 
ufed  a Latin  grammar  compofed  by  himfdf,  and  publiihed 


in  T72S  without  his  name.  Sir  Henry  Atkins,  hart.,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  fcholars,  prefented  him,  in  1726,  with 
the  valuable  reCiory  of  Clapham,  in  Surry  ; but  he  refigned 
it  in  1729,  and  returned  to  Maiket  Bofworth,  where  he  died 
in  1730. 

BLACKWATER,'  in  Geography , the  name  of  four 
rivers  in  England  and  Scotland.  That  of  England  riles 
near  the  middle  of  the  county  of  Effsx,  and  falls  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  it  forms  a fpacious  bay  called 
Blackwater  bay.  Thofe  of  Sc  tland  are,  ill.  in  Bamfshire, 
2d.  in  Berwickfhire,  and  3d.  in  Perthfhire. 

Blackwater,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Ireland,  one 
of  which  is  very  confiderable.  This  rifes  in  the  mountains 
which  feparate  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry  ; and, 
taking  a fouthern  direction,  divides  the  latter  county  from 
the  county  of  Cork  for  about  12  miles.  After  palling  at 
the  foot  of  Slieve-logher  mountain,  from  which  it  receives  a 
large  fupply  of  water,  it  runs  wefterly  acrofs  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  about  45  Englilb 
miles.  In  this  courfe  it  pafles  the  flourilhing  towns  of 
Mallow  and  Fermoy,  to  the  former  of  which  it  was  naviga- 
ble in  lord  Orrery’s  time,  and  receives  the  rivers  Alio, 
Awbeg,  and  Funcheon,  befides  many  fmaller  flreams.  A 
few  miles  below  Fermoy,  it  enters  the  county  of  Waterford, 
and  continues  in  the  fame  dirediion  for  12  miles,  when,  hav- 
ing pafled  the  ancient  city  of  Lifmore,  it  bends  nearly  at  a 
right  angie  to  the  fonth  at  Cappoquin.  At  this  town  it  be- 
comes navigable,  and  in  its  courfe  receiving  the  river  Bride, 
and  opening  into  two  or  three  fpacious  loughs,  it  flows  into 
the  fea  a little  below  the  town  of  Youghal,  which  is  fituated 
on  its  weifern  bank.  This  river  pafles  for  almolt  the  whole  of 
its  courfe,  which,  without  making  any  allowance  for  its  great 
windings,  is  about  90  Englifh  miles,  through  a rich  and 
wdl-wooded  country,  “ equally  remarkable,”  fays  Mr. 
Young,  “ for  beauty  of  profpeft  and  fertility  of  foil.” 
The  banks  are  crowded  with  a number  of  fine  feats,  fome 
of  which,  as  Dromana  and  Lifmore  caifle,  may  vie  with 
thofe  in  any  country,  and  have  furnifhed  artifts  with  beauti- 
ful landfcapes.  The  cyder  made  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
held  in  great  eftimation,  being  preferred  to  the  belt  im- 
ported from  England,  and  of  courfe  brings  a very  high  price. 
The  Infn  name  of  this  river  was  AunidufF,  or  Awin-dulh, 
the  black  river,  and  alfo  Aw in-more,  the  great  river,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  from  the  Awbeg,  or  A win-leg,  which  runs  into 
it.  The  latter  is  the  Mulla  of  the  immortal  Spenfer,  who 
had  an  eftate  on  its  banks,  where  he  refided  for  a long  time. 
In  bis  marriage  of  the  Thames,  he  has  mentioned  the 
Blackwater  and  feveral  of  its  tributary  Itreams,  though  not 
with  geographical  accuracy,  as  the  Alio  does  not  rife  near 
Slievelogher,  but  has  the  Blackwater  between  it  and  that 
mountain. 

“ Swift  Auniduff,  which  of  the  Englifhman 
Is  called  Blackwater,  and  the  Liffar  deep, 
SadTrowis  that  once  his  people  overran, 

Strong  Alio  tumbling  from  Slievelogher  deep, 

And  Mulla  mine,  whofe  waves  Iwhilom  taught  to  weep.” 
Spenfer’s  Fairy  queen,  b.  iv.  c.  1 1. 
— 2.  Another  river,  called  Blackwater,  rifes  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  courfe,  di- 
vides that  county  from  thofe  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh. 
The  linen  manufafture  is  extenfively  cafried  on  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, fo  that  there  are  many  bleach-greens.  The  flou- 
rilhing  little  towns  of  Aughnacloy,  Caledon,  Blackwater 
town,  Moy,  &c.  are  on  its  banks  ; and  its  navigation  to 
Lough  Neagh,  into  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  which  it 
pours  its  w aters,  has  been  improved  at  a confiderable  na- 
tional expence,  on  account  of  the  collieries  at  Diumglafs, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.— 3.  A river  Blackwater  rifes  in 
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the  county  of  Monaghan,  and,  having  paffed  through  Lough 
RatKor,  unites  its  waters  to  thofe  of  the  Boyne  at  Navan. 

- — There  arealfo  fmall  rivers  of  this  name,  one  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  which  joins  the  Shannon  near  Lanefborough, 
and  one  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  flows  into  St. 
George’s  channel  at  the  place  where  Bannow  formerly 
flood.  Smith’s  Cork.  Beaufort’s  Map.  Holmes’s  Tour 
in  the  South,  & c. 

Blackwater  Town,  a frr.aU  town  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, in  Ireland,  on  the  river  Blackwater,  which  has  a li- 
nen market.  Dtliance  from  Dublin  66  miles. 

BLACKWELL,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  was  the  fon 
of  one  of  the  miniilers  at  Aberdeen,  and  born  in  that  city- 
in  the  year  1701.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool 
and  marifchal  college  of  his  native  place,  of  which,  in  1723, 
he  was  appointed  Greek  profeffor,  and  in  this  .officehe  con- 
tributed in  no  fmall  degree  to  promote  Greek  literature,  and 
the  ttudy  of  the  claffics  in  general.  In  1735,  his  “ En- 
quiry into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,”  8vo.  was  pub- 
lifhed  without  his  name  ; and  by  its  popularity  ferved  to 
eftablifh  his  reputation  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  Of  this 
work,  difeuffing  a variety  of  topics  without  any  very  ob- 
vious connection,  Dr.  Bentley  is  faid  to  have  remarked, 
“ that  when  he  had  gone  through  half,  he  had  forgotten  the 
beginning  ; and  that  when  he  had  fioiflied  the  perufal  of  it, 
he  had  forgotten  the  whole.”  It  is  reckoned,  however,  the 
author’s  principal  performance,  and  is  both  curiou6  and  en- 
tertaining. Elis  “ Letters  coacerning  Mythology,”  8vo. 
were  publifhedrin  1748  ; and  they  were  intended  to  eftablifh 
a regular  fyltem  of  ancient  fable,  as  an  allegorical  reprefent- 
ation  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  phiiofophy  of  early  times. 
The  work  is  learned,  fanciful,  and  defultory.  In  this  year 
Dr.  Blackwell  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Marifchal  col- 
lege, and  allowed  his  office  of  Greek  profeffor.  In  1751, 
he  announced  to  the  pubbe  his  defign  of  publifhing  a new 
edition  of  Plato’s  works ; but  this  defign  was  never  exe- 
cuted. The  firft  volume  of  “Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Au- 
guftus,”  4to.  was  publilhed  in  1753;  the  fecond  in  1755; 
and  the  third,  after  the  author’s  death,  in  1764.  The  ob- 
j eft  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit,  in  an  elegant  and  popular 
form,  the  principal  fafts  of  Roman  hiftory,  at  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  period  of  the  public  life  and  reign 
of  Auguftus.  It  is  written  with  vivacity,  and  wasatdirft 
well  received  ; but  the  affefted  eafe  and  familiarity  of  the 
ftyle,  united  with  a confiderable  degree  of  that  pompous 
kind  of  pedantry,  which  difplays  not  only  erudition  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  has  contributed  to  lower  its  repu- 
tation. This  work  manifefts  alfo  a republican  fpirit,  not 
altogether  free  from  party  prejudice.  The  author’s  affefted 
mode  of  writing  increafed  as  he  advanced  in  years  4 and 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  he  poffiffes  genius 
and  fancy,  and  had  a teiifh  for  the  beauties  of  ancient  au- 
thors, he  never  acquired  that  (implicity  of  tafte,  which  leads 
to  the  true  eafe  and  elegance  of  compofition.  This  peculiar 
ftyle  arid  manner  of  compofition  have  been  attributed  to  an 
injudicious  imitation  of  lord  Sh»ftefbury.  Some  years  be- 
fore his  death  Dr.  Blackwell’s  health  declined  ; andhisdif- 
order  being  of  the  confumptive  kind,  which  he  is  thought 
to  have  increafed  by  his  abftemious  mode  of  living,  he  was 
under  a neceffity  of  remitting  his  ftudies,  and  advifed  to  tra- 
vel: but  with  this  view  he  could  proceed  no  farther  than  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  1757,  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 
His  temper  was  Angularly  mild  and  equable  ; and  he  retained 
his  natural  vivacity  and  cheerfulnefs  through  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  illnef3,  and  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  con- 
verfation  he  was  inftruftive  and  entertaining  ; and  he  blended 
a confiderable  knowledge  of  the  world  and  urbanity  of  man- 
ners with  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern 


authors.  But  it  was  his  foible,  that  he  was  apt  to  affume 
the  appearance  of  uftiverfal  knowledge;  and  this  weaknefs 
betrayed  him  into  converfation  on  philofophical  and  mathe- 
matical fubjefts,  with  which  his  acquaintance  was  very  im- 
perfeft.  Among  his  friends  and  correfpondents  were  many 
perfons  of  literary  eminence  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  his  patrons 
propofed  to  introduce  him  into  the  profefforflaip  of  modern 
hiftory  at  Cambridge,  if  he  had  not  died  before  a vacancy 
occurred.  Biog.  Brit. 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Alexander  Black- 
well,  M.  D.  author  of  “ A New'  Method  of  improving  cold, 
wet,  and  clayey  ground,”  1741,  London,  8vo.  Rejefting 
dung  and  other  manures,  he  depended  entirely  on  repeated 
ploughing  and  turning  the  ground,  He  died  a miferable 
death  in  Sweden.  His  widow,  being  left  in  indigence, 
undertook,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends,  to  publifh  an  ac- 
count of  500  medicinal  plants,  to  be  drawn,  engraved,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  coloured  by  htrfclf.  The  plants 
were  furnifhed  by  Rand  and  Miller,  from  the  botanical  gar- 
den, belonging  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  at  Chelfea. 
They  are,  in  general,  Haller  fays,  faithfully  delineated.  Iu 
fome  parts,  however,  fhe  has  failed.  Not  well  inllrufted  in 
the  Linnoean  fyltem,  file  has  not  delineated  the  fibres  or  fila- 
ments of  the  flowers  with  the  accuracy  now  required.  A 
fhort  account  is  annexed  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  each  of 
the  plants,  fome  of  which  are  extremely  rare.  The  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  work  was  firft  publifhed  in  1737,  and  the  fe- 
cond in  1739,  when  the  whole  was  publilhed  in  t vols.  fol. 
under  the  title  of  “ A curious  Herbal,  &c. and  it  is  cre- 
ditab'e  to  the  authorefs  to  fay,  that  this  bulky  and  expenfive 
work  paffed  through  feveral  editions.  The  lafl,  which  came 
out  in  1760,  in  5 vols.  folio,  at  Nuremburg,  is  furnifhed 
with  a preface  and  confiderable  additions  by  James  Trew. 
After  his  death,  in  1769,  a fuppleme-ntal  volume,  condufted 
by  Ludwig,  Bofc,  and  Boehmer,  was  printed  in  1773. 
This  work  has  been  in  a great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  Dr. 
Woodville’s  SS,  Medical  Botany,  in  4 vols.  4to.  Haller. 
Bib.  Bot.  Pulteney’s  Hill,  and  Biog.  Sketches  of  the Pro- 
grefs  of  Botany  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  was  born  at  Dumferline,  in 
Scotland,  in  1539,  and  educated  at  Paris  under  Turnebus 
and  Dorat.  He  was  particularly  patronized  by  Mary  queen 
of  Scots;  and  when  he  had  finifhed  his  law  ftudies  at  Tou- 
loufe,  he  obtained  the  office  of  councilor  to  the  prtfidial  of 
Poiftiers,  which  was  Mary ’s  dowry-town.  In  this  place  he 
fettled  and  married;  and,  during  the  imprifonment  of  Mary, 
took  feveral  journies  to  England  with  a view  of  ferving  her. 
He  died  in  1613.  His  religious  and  political  fentiments 
may  be  deduced  from  the  titles  ot  his  works,  which  were 
written  both  in  verfe  and  profe.  Of  thefe  the  principal  were, 
“ Caroii  IX.  pompa  funebris  verfibus  expreffa,”  Paris,  1754; 
“ De  vinculo  reiigionis  et  imperii,  et  de  cjnjunftionum  infi- 
aiis,  reiigionis  fuco  adumbratis,”  1^75;  “ Adverfus  G. 
Buchanani  dialogum  de  jure  regni  apud  ScotoF,  &c.”  Poi- 
tiers, rj8i;  “ Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart,  reine  d’Ecoffe,” 
&c.  & c.  His  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  is  a 
virulent  inveftive  againll  .queen  Elizabeth,  her  parentage, 
her  right  to  the  crown,  her  government,  & c.  His  works 
were  collefted  and  publiftied  in  a 4to.  volume  by  Gabriel 
Naude,  in  1644,  with  an  eulogy  of  the  author  prefixed. 
Morcri.  Gen.  Biog. 

BLADDER,  in  Anatomy,  is  a membranous  bag,  ferving 
a9  a refervoir  for  fome  fecreted  fluid.  That  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  chief  receptacle  of  this  kind,  is  the  urinary 
bladder.  As  the  anatomy  of  thefe  parts,  in  general,  will 
be  deferibed  with  that  of  the  organ  which  prepares  the  fluid 
which  they  are  intended  to  contain  ; therefore,  for  the  fake 
of  uniformity  of  method,  the  defeription  of  the  urinary 
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bladder  is  given  with  that  of  the  kidnies  and  other  urinary 
organs.  See  Kidney. 

Bladder,  Difeafcs  of  the,  in  Surgery , This  vifcus 
being  fupplied  with  nerves,  blood- vefleis,  abforbents,  and 
mufcular  fibres,  will  be  neceflarily  liable  to  all  the  com- 
mon diforders  of  foft  parts  ; fuch  as  wounds,  inflammation, 
ulceration,  gangrene , palfy , contraction,  dilatation,  rupture , 8cc. 
But,  befides  thtfe  affections,  the  bladder  is  fubjedt  to  other 
morbid  changes,  which  occur  very  rarely  or  not  at  all  in 
moll  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  lometimes  included 
among  the  contents  of  a herniary  fac.  See  Hernia.  Par- 
tial bag?,  or  facculi,  may  likewife  form  in  the  coats  of  the 
biadder,  fo  as  to  retain  one  or  more  calculous  bodies  gene- 
rated in  the  urine.  See  Calculus,  Cystotomy,  Litho- 
tomy, and  Stone.  Fungous,  painful,  and  dangerous  ex- 
crefcences  arife  alfo  on  the  inner  furface  of  this  organ,  which 
are  frequently  denominated  cancers,  and  are  perhaps  equally 
fatal  in  their  confequences.  Thefe  dtlorder3  will,  in  gene- 
ral, produce  either  a retention  or  a preternatural  evacuation 
of  urine,  and  require  a peculiar  plan  of  treatment  adapted  to 
the  diverfity  of  fymptoms.  See  Urine,  Retention  of,  Sec. 
See. 

Bladders,  veficula,  in  Botany , a kind  of  air-bags  found 
in  fome  Ipecies  of  fucus. 

Vegetable  bladders  are  found  every  where,  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  bark,  the  fruit,  pith,  and  parenchyma,  or  pulp  ; 
befides  thofe  morbid  ones  raifed  on  the  furface  of  leaves  by 
the  punClure  of  infedls. 

Bladder,  fwimming.  See  Aik  Madder. 

Bladders,  oil , in  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  See  Oil- 
bladders. 

Bladder,  puceron,  in  Entomology.  SeeCHERMES. 

Bladder-kh^,  in  Botany.  See  Staphylvea. 

Bladder-w«/,  African.  See  Royena. 

Bladder-/zi/X,  laurel-leaved.  See  Holly. 

Bladder  fena.  See  Colutea. 

Bladder^/Zw^/,  infatus,  denotes  inflated  or  diftended 
like  a blown  bladder ; fuch  are  the  cup  of  the  bladder 
campion,  and  the  bloffom  of  the  fig-wort. 

Bladder-^xji/X.  See  Utricularia. 

Bladder-wot^,  common.  See  Utricularia. 

BLADE,  in  Agriculture,  a fpire  of  grafs,  or  green  fhoot 
of  corn. 

Blade,  in  Anatomy.  See  SHOULDER-£/br/<?. 

Blade  of  an  Anchor,  denotes  that  part  of  the  arm  on 
which  the  palm  is  fhut. 

Blade,  in  Commerce , a thin  {lender  piece  of  metal,  either 
forged  by  the  hammer,  or  run  and  call  in  moulds,  to  be  af- 
terwards fharpened  to  a point,  edge,  or  the  like.  Sword- 
blades  are  made  by  the  armourers,  knife-blades  by  the  cut- 
lers, Sec.  The  Englilh  and  Damafcus  blades  are  moll 
efteemed.  Among  the  French,  thofe  of  Vienne  and  Dau- 
phiny  have  the  preference.  The  conditions  of  a good  blade 
of  a fmall  fword  are,  that  it  be  light  and  tough,  apter  to 
bend  than  break.  When  it  will  Hand  in  the  bend,  it  is 
called  a poor  man’s  Made. 

Blade  of  a Chiffcl,  is  the  iron  or  fteel  part,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  wooden  handle. 

Blade  of  Mace,  or  cinnamon,  among  apothecaries,  are 
.little  flips  or  flices  of  thofe  barks. 

Blade  of  an  Oar,  is  that  part  which  is  plunged  into  the 
water  in  rowing.  On  the  length  of  this  do  the  force  and 
effe&  of  the  oar,  in  a great  meafure,  depend. 

Blade  of  a Saw,  the  thin  part  wherein  the  teeth  are  cut, 
which,  to  be  good,  muff  be  ftifF,  yet  bend  equally  into  a 
regular  bow  all  the  way,  without  yielding  more  in  one  place 
than  another. 
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Blade -mill,  is  that  contrived  for  grinding  iron  tools,  a§ 
fcyt’nes,  reaping  hooks,  axes,  chiffels,  and  the  like,  to  a 
bright  edge. 

BEADED,  in  Heraldry,  is  a term  ufed  when  the  flalk 
or  blade  of  any  kind  of  grain  or/corn  is  borne  of  a colour 
different  from  that  of  the  ear  or  fruit  : thus,  argent  an  ear 
of  wheat  or  b laded  vert. 

BLADEN,  in  Geography , a county  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  diilrift  of  Wilmington  ; having  6963  inhabitants,  in- 
sc’uding  2278  flaves. 

BLADENSBURG,  a poll  town  of  America,  in  Prince 
George  county,  Maryland,  on  the  eallern  bank  of  the  eaft- 
ern  branch  of  Patowmack  river,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
N.  W.  and  N.E.  branches,  9 miles  from  its  mouth  at  the 
Federal  city,  38  S.W.  from  Baltimore,  and  12  N.E.  from 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  It  contains  about  i6d  houfes. 

BLADHIA,  in  Botany,  fo  named  by  Thunberg,  from 
Peter  John  Bladh,  a Swede,  relident  at  Canton.  Lin.  gen, 
Schreb.  n.  370.  Thunb.  nov.  gen.  6.  fl.  jap.  7.  Ciafs  ard 
order,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  one- 
ieafed,  very  fhort,  permanent,  five-parted ; parts  ovate, 
concave,  fpreading,  torn-fubferrate.  Cor.  one-petalied, 
wheel-fhaped,  five-parted  ; parts  ovate,  obtufe,  fpreading. 
Siam,  filaments  five,  very  Ihort ; anthers  heart-lhaped,  acute, 
converging  into  a cone  ; fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Pif.  germ 
fuperior ; ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla;  ftigma 
fimple,  acute.  Per.  berry  globofe,  crowned  by  the  perma- 
nent ftyle,  one-celled.  Seed  lingle,  globofe,  involved  in  a 
membrane. 

Eff.  Char.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped,  deciduous.  Berry  contain- 
ing one  arilltd  feed. 

Species,  1.  B.  japonica.  Lin.  Syll.  236.  Thunb.  jap.  97. 
t.  18.  Koernpf.  Amcen.  3.  776,  (Quackitz  ) “ Leaves 

ferrate  fmooth.”  2.  B.  villofa.  Lin.  Syft.  237.  Thunb. 
jap.  96.  t.  19.  “ Leaves  ferrate,  villofe.”  3.  B.  crifpa. 

Lin.  Syll.  237.  Thunb.  jap.  97.  Koernpf.  Amoen.  5.776. 
2.  ic.  feledl.  t.  7.  “ Leaves  oblong,  curled,  fmooth.”  All 
thefe  are  natives  of  Japan.  Thunberg  has  another  fpecies 
among  his  obfeure  plants,  jap.  p.  350.  Martyn. 

BLADUM,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  is  taken  for  all  forts 
of  Handing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  blatum,  blava,  and  blavium.  In  our  old  charters, 
the  word  bladum  included  the  whole  produft  of  the  ground, 
fruit,  corn,  flax,  grafs,  Sec.  and  whatever  was  oppofed  to 
living  creatures.  The  word  bladum  was  fometimes  alfo  ap- 
plied  to  all  forts  of  grain  or  corn  threfhed  on  the  floor  : trio, 
quart eria  frumenti,  tria  quart eria  avenarum,  if  unum  quarts* 
rium  fabarum,  erunt  quieti  de  folutione  pradicii  bladi  in  perpe - 
tuum.  But  the  word  was  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
bread-corn,  or  wheat,  called  in  French  He.  Thus  the 
Knights  Templars  are  faid  to  have  granted  to  fir  Wide  de 
Meriton’s  wife  duas  fummas  bladi.  Kennet’s  Paroch.  Ant. 
and  Du-Cange. 

Hence  bladarius  denotes  a corn-monger,  meal-man,  or 
corn-chandler ; and  it  is  ufed  in  our  records  for  fuch  a re- 
tailer of  corn.  Pat.  x Ed.  III.  par.  3.  m.  13.  And  bladius 
fignifies  an  ingroffer  of  corn  or  grain. 

BLAE,  in  Ornithology,  among  French  writers,  an  African 
bird  of  the  falcon  tribe  deferibed  by  Latham  under  the 
name  of  falco  melanopterus,  which  fee. 

BLiERIA,  in  Botany , fo  denominated  from  Patrick  Blair, 
M.D.  Lin.  gen.  n.  139.  Reich.  145.  Schreb.  183.  Juff.  160. 
Ciafs  and  order,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  Bicornes. 
Erica.  Juff.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  four-parted ; leaf- 
lets linear,  eredl,  a little  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  perma- 
nent. Cor.  monopetalous,  campanulate ; tube  cylindric, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  pervious  5 border  fmall,  feur-cleft ; 
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divifions  ovate,  reflex.  Slam,  filaments  four,  fetaceous,  the 
length  of  the  tiibe,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ; anthers  ob- 
long, compreffed,  eredt,  obtufe,  emarginate.  Pijl . germ, 
four-cornered,  fhort  ; ftyle  fetaceous,  much  longer  than  the 
corolla ; ftigma  obtufe.  Per.  capfule  obtufe,  quadrangu- 
lar, four-celled,  gaping  at  the  angles.  Seeds,  fome  roundifh, 
Obf.  The  anthers  are  emarginate,  but  not  horned,  as  in  eri- 
ca, allied  to  this.  . 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-cleft.  Siam,  in- 
ferted into  the  receptacle.  Cap/,  four-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species,  i.  B.  ericoides , heath-leaved  B,  “ Anthers  awn- 
lefs,  handing  out ; calyxes  four-leaved  ; braftes  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ; leaves  in  fours,  oblong-acerofe,  hairy,  imbri- 
cate.” This  has  the  ftatureofthc  common  heath.  Flowers 
ternvnating,  white  with  a tinge  of  purple  ; corollas  tubu- 
lous,  eredt ; anthers  two-parted,  fcabrous  ; ftyle  capillary, 
longer  than  the  anthers.  Introduced  into  Kew  garden  in 
3/74  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon.  2.  B.  ciliaris,  ciliated  B.  “Flow- 
ers in  a head,  calyxes  ciliate.”  Refembling  the  preceding, 
and  readily  known  by  its  white  calyxes,  moll  diftindtlv  ci- 
liate. 3.  B.  articulata.,  jointed-leaved  B.  Pensea  Sarcocolla. 
Berg.  cap.  25.  Stamens  protruded,  two-parted  ; corollas 
cylindric.”  A diftorted  fhrub,  of  the  ftature  of  common 
heath.  Leaves  in  fours,  prefled  to  the  branches ; heads  of 
flowers  terminating,  with  white-villofe  calyxes ; corollas 
flefh-coloured  ; anthers  very  narrow,  black  ; differing  from 
the  firft  in  having  equal  ftamens,  and  leaves  more  imbri- 
cated. 4.  B.  purpurea,  purple-flowered  B.  “ Stamens 
included,  two-parted  ; corollas  oblong,  ftraight ; flowers 
terminating,  aggregate  ; peduncles  eredt.”  Like  the  third  ; 
but  the  heads  are  nodding.  5.  B . pufdla,  dwarf  B.  “ Flow- 
ers fcattered  ; corollas  funnel-form.”  This  has  the  ftature 
of  fmall  heath.  Branches  pubefeent  ; leaves  in  fours,  rug- 
ged, petioled,  fcored  underneath  with  aline;  flowers  mi- 
nute, fcattered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  6.  B.  mufeofa,  mofs- 
leaved  B.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  1.  150.  “ Anthers  awnlefs, 
almoft  ftanding  out;  calyxes  one-leafed,  hairy;  corollas 
be’ll-ftiaped,  hairy  in  the  upper  part ; flowersaxillary;  ftig- 
mas  peltate.”  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr. 
F.  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1774;  flowering  from  June  to 
Auguft. 

Propagation  and  Culture . — Thefe  are  all  Ihrubs,  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  of  Gord  Hope,  require  the  fame  treatment  and 
fhelter  with  other  Cape  plants  in  the  dry  ftove,  and  may  be 
increafed  by  cuttings,  like  the  ericas,  or  heaths,  which  they 
much  refemble.  Martyn. 

BLiESLING,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  the  greater  coot  of  Englifli  writers,  and  fulica  ater- 
rima  of  Linnaeus.  Vide  Gunther  Nejl.  und.  Eyer.  The 
common  coot,  fulica  atra  of  Linnaeus,  is  alfo  named  by  this 
author  kleiner  bhejling. 

BLiESUS,  in  Medicine.  See  Stammering. 

BLAGAITZKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Croatia  ; 10 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Sluin. 

BLAGNAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Touloufe,  on  the  Garonne;  3 miles  N.W.  of 
Touloufe. 

BLAGOVETSCHENSKOI,  a town  of  Ruflia,  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the 
White  fea  ; 70  miles  S.W.  of  Archangel. 

BLAG  RAVE,  John,  in  Biography,  an  Englifli  mathe- 
matician, was  born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at 
Bulmarlh  court  near  Sunning  in  Berkfhire,  towards  the 
middle  or  clofeof  the  1 6th  century,  and  educated,  firft  at  a 
fchool  in  Reading,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Oxford.  Before  he  took  any  degree  he  retired  from  the  uni- 


verfity  to  his  patrimonial  feat  at  South-cote  lodge,  near  Read- 
ing, where  he  diligently  purfued  his  ftudies,  particularly 
mathematics.  His  works,  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
are,  ,f  A Mathematical  Jewel,”  {hewing  the  conftrudtion  and 
ufe  of  an  inftrument  fo  called,  and  its  application  to  aftre- 
nomy,  cofmography,  geography,  &c.  Lond.  1585,  fol.  ; 
“ The  Conftrudtion  and  Ufe  of  the  Familiar  Staff,  &c.,” 
performing  the  geometrical  menluration  of  all  altitudes, 
Lond.  1590,  4to. ; “ Aftrolabium  Uranicum  generale,” 

containing  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument,  or  aftrolabe,  Lond. 
1596,  4to. ; and  “ The  Art  of  Dialling,  in  two  parts,” 
Lond.  1609,  qto.  Mr.  Blagrave  was  diftinguifhed  by  his 
benevolence,  both  during  his  life,  and  at  his  death.  Having 
never  been  married,  he  bequeathed  50I.  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  three  brothers,  or  their  pofterity,  payable  at  the 
age  of  26;  and  his  bequefts  in  this  way  were  fo  well  ad- 
jufted,  that  near  80  of  his  nephews  and  their  defeendants 
were  thu3  benefited  out  of  his  leafehold  eftate.  He  alfo  be- 
queathed lands  for  producing  an  annual  donation  of  10I. 
to  a maid-fervant  in  the  town  of  Reading,  according  to 
the  diredlions  of  his  will.  Thefe  diredtions  required,  that 
the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the  three  parifhes  (hould  on 
Good  Friday  fend  one  virtuous  maid,  who  had  lived  five 
years  with  her  mafter.  The  three  maids  were  to  appear  in 
the  town-hall  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to  caft 
dice.  She,  whofe  throw  was  the  greateft,  received  the  ten 
pounds.  The  two  maids  who  had  loft  were  to  appear  the 
next  year,"  together  with  a third  added  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly each  maid  was  to  have  by  his  will  the  chance  of  three 
annual  throws ; but  if  any  failed  in  three  fucceifive  years,  he 
orders  new  perfons  to  be  prefented.  On  the  fame  Good 
Friday,  money  is  diftributed  to  So  widows  in  purfuance  of 
his  will,  who  attend  a fermon,  for  which  the  preacher  is  to 
receive  ten  {hillings.  Mr.  Blagrave  died  Aug.  9th,  1611, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
where  a fumptuous  monument  is  eredted  to  his  memory. 
Biog.  Brit. 

BLAGRE,  in  Ornithology . Under  this  name  Levaillant 
deferibes  the  African  fpecies  of  eagle  called  by  Latham  falco 
llagrus,  which  fee. 

BLAIN,  a diftemper  incident  to  beafts,  confiding  in  a 
bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue  againft  the  wind- 
pipe, which  at  length  fwelling  flops  the  breath. 

It  comes  by  great  chafing  and  heating  of  the  ftomach  ; 
whereby,  as  fome  judge,  it  {till  grows  and  increafes  by  more 
heat. 

It  is  perceived  by  the  beaft’s  gaping,  holding  out  his 
tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth : to  cure  it,  caft  the  beaft, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafli  it 
gently  with  vinegar  and  a little  fait. 

Blain,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a diftridt  in  the  Lower  Loire.  The  population  of 
the  place  confifts  of  1897  perfons,  and  of  the  canton  of 
10,274;  *ts  territorial  extent  is  342^  kiliometres,  and  it  in- 
cludes 4 communes;  18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Nantes,  and  40 
S.  of  Rennes. 

BLA1NVILLE,  in  Biography,  a learned  mufician  of 
Paris,  who  propofed,  in  1751,  a third  mode  or  key,  which 
he  called  a mixed  mode,  becaufe  it  participates  of  the  modu- 
lations of  the  two  other,  or  rather  from  its  being  com- 
pounded of  both,  a mixture  which  the  author  does  not  re- 
gard as  an  inconvenience,  but  rather  as  an  advantage  and 
fource  of  variety  both  in  the  melody  and  harmony.  Rouf- 
feau.  Didt.  de  Mufique,  publilhed  1768. 

Blainville,  a performer  on  the  violoncello,  and  mufic- 
mafter  at  Paris,  who  had  many  fymphonies  and  motets  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  in  the  middle  of  the  laft 
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century,  without  fuccefs;  but  abandoning  the  praSlice  of 
harmony  or  compofition,  in  order  to  try  his  force  in  the 
theory , in  1731,  h®  produced  " L’Harmonie  theorico-prac- 
t:co  in  1754'  “ L’Efprit  de  1’Art  Mufical in  1765, 
“ L’Hiftoire  generale,  critique,  et  philologique  de  la  Mu- 
fique.”  Tiiefe  works  are  no  better  than  his  fymphonies. 
They  are  compilations  without  tafte,  which  teach  nothing 
new  to  thcfe  who  know  any  thing  about  mufic  already;  and 
not  enough  to  thofe  who  know  nothing.  In  1751,  he  had 
the  courage  to  publifh  as  a difeovery  a pretended  new  mode , 
a key  different  from  the  major  and  minor,  which,  he  faid, 
was  neither  major  nor  minor,  but  mixed  of  both.  He  com- 
pos'd a fymphony  in  this  new  mode,  and  had  it  performed 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  which  gave  birth  to  many  difft-rta- 
tions  and  difeuffions,  &c.  I.aborde,  Effai  fur  la  Mufique, 
tom.  iii.  p.  577. 

“ Who  fhall  decide,  when  dodders  difagree  ?” 

The  new  mode,  as  it  was  called,  was  attacked  by  the  in- 
genious and  fpeculative  writer  on  mufic,  M.  Serre,  of  Ge- 
neva, and  defended  by  Rouffeau  in  his  Dictionary.  Thirty 
years  after,  it  became  the  fubject  of  a very  long  article  in 
M.  Laborde’s  Effai  fur  la  Mufique,  merely  to  attack  Rouf- 
feau for  having  defended  it.  In  this  attack  of  the  dead  lion, 
the  abbe  Rouffier  was  bottle-holder  to  his  friend  Laborde. 

All  thefe  gentlemen  feem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  church 
mufic  of  the  15th  and  16th  century,  built  on  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  modes,  in  which  nothing  was  more  common 
in  the  mafles  of  the  old  mafters,  than  for  a movement  begin- 
ning in  A minor  to  end  on  the  fifth  of  that  key,  with  a Tharp 
third,  which  would  be  called  now  a femi-cadence.  The  me- 
lody of  the  feveral  parts  is  equally  in  the  fcale  of  C and  A 
natural,  which,  without  accidental,  flats  or  fharps,  produces 
nothing  but  different  fpecies  of  odlaves  in  the  key  of  C na- 
tural. But  calling  E the  key  note  inftead  of  A,  it  has  a 
peculiarity  in  the  fecond,  which,  inftead  of  being  a tone 
major  above  the  key  note,  is  only  a major  femitone. 

Now  Dr.  Pepufch,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  laws  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  modes  in  his  “ Treatife  on  Harmony,”  fo 
late  as  1731,  in  fpeaking  of  the  key  of  E as  formed  of  one 
of  the  ipecies  of  odfave  in  the  fcale  of  C natural,  has  ex- 
plained the  properties  of  this  key  with  only  a major  femi- 
tone for  its  fecond,  much  better  than  Blainville,  or  any  of 
his  defenders  or  opponents,  and  terminates  his  remarks  on 
this  key,  by  faying  that  " it  differs  from  all  others  ; for 
they  are  introduced  by  the  femitone  major  below  them,  but 
this  is  by  the  femitone  major  above  it  ; they  by  their  feventh 
major,  but  this  by  its  fecond,  which  happens  to  be  minor  ; 
that  is  from  F downwards  to  E.  It  is  becaufe  of  this  dif- 
ference and  peculiarity  in  its  modulation,  which  makes  what 
is  compofed  in  it  to  be  very  folemn,  that  this  key  is  as  it  were 
appropriated  to  church-mufic,  and  called  by  the  Italians 
tueno  di  chief  a.”  p.  65. 

But  the  dodtor  dots  not  call  it  a new  hey,  for  it  is  as  o'd 
as  counterpoint ; and  we  fnould  fuppofe  that  Blainville  had 
either  feen  Dr.  Pepufch’s  treatife,  or  found  in  forne  old  mafs 
a movement  that  ended  on  the  fifth,  inftead  of  the  key  note, 
and  wifhed  to  pafs  for  an  inventor.  But  it  is  plain  that  all 
the  French  gentlemen,  who  took  a part  in  this  controverfy, 
were  difputing  about  the  dent  d’or,  before  they  had  afeer- 
tained  its  exiftence.  In  examining  the  maffes  of  Jofquin, 
Paleftrina,  and  the  cantiones  of  Tallis  and  Bird,  we  find 
movements  of  the  defeription  of  Dr.  Pepufch’a  tuono  di  chi- 
efa.  And  in  Padre  Martini’s  “ Saggio  di  Contrepunto,” 
tom.  i.  p.  42.  he  calls  this  mode  il  terzo  tuono  autentico , the 
third  authentic  mode,  which  Blainville  calls  the  new  or  mixed 
mode ; and  P.  Martini  even  calls  it  terzo  tuono  mifto  del 
quarto  fuo  plagale,  p.  44.  He  gives  the  fame  natural  fcale 
for  its  intervals  as  Rouffeau  and  Blainville,  EFGABCDe, 


P>  J f , An  example  of  this  mixed  mode  is  given  from  Pa- 
ieftrina,  in  which  no  accidental  ftiarps  are  marked,  though 
it  modulates  into  G major,  A minor,  C fc],  ar.d  G,  a feccmd 
time,  A {harp  only  is  given  to  G upon  the  clofe  note,  as 
{harp  third  to  the  final  E. 

In  1 756,  Blainville publifhed  what  he  called  “ A general, cri- 
tical, and  philological  Eliftory  of  Mufic;”  a work  for  which  the 
author’s  materials  leem  to  have  been  fo  fcanty,  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  fill  two- thirdsof  his  thin  quarto  with  an  indigefted  trea- 
tifeoncompofidon.SeePepufch,p.65,and  examples^  landi  76. 

Blainville,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  or  the  Channel,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Coutances,  five  milts  weft  of 
Coutances,  and  13  north  of  Granville. 

Blainville  fur  I’Eatt , a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a cantos,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Luneville,  four  miles  S.  W.  of  Luneville,  and 
12  S. E.  of  Nancy. 

BLAIR,  John,  in  Biography,  a chronologer and  geogra- 
pher, was  born  in  Scotland,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
Upon  his  firft  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ufher  at  a private 
fchool ; and  firft  appeared  with  Angular  advantage  before  the 
public  by  publiftiing,  in  1754,  a work  intitled  “ The  Chro- 
nology and  Hiftory  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
year  of  Chrift  1753,  illuftrated  in  36  tables,  of  which  four 
are  introductory,  and  contain  the  centuries  prior  to  the  firft; 
olympiad  ; and  each  of  the  remaining  52  contains  in  one  ex- 
panded view  50  years,  or  half  a century ; by  the  Rev.  John 
Blair,  L.L.D.”  This  comprehenfive  work,  on  which  the 
author  muft  have  beftowed  a very  great  degree  of  attention 
and  labour,  was  publiftied  by  fubfeription,  and  dedicated  to 
lord  Hardwicke  ; and  the  author  acknowledges  great  obli- 
gations to  the  earl  of  Baih.  Dr.  Blair  appears  at  this  time 
tc  have  taken  orders  in  the  Englifli  church  ; in  1 755,  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  he  was  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society^,- in  1761.  In  1756,  he  publilhed  a 
fecond  edition  of  his  Tables , and  in  1737,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathema- 
tical tutor  to  the  duke  of  York.  In  1761,  he  obtained  a 
prebendal  ftall  at  Weftminfter,  and  feveral  church  prefer- 
ments in  very  quick  fucceffion.  From  the  vicarage  of  Hinck- 
ley, in  Leicefterfhire,  which  he  held,  by  difpenfation,  with, 
the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles,  in  Lincolnftiire,  he  was  pro- 
moted firft  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Bride’s,  in  London,  in 
1771,  and  in  1776,  to  the  redtory  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelift  in  Weftminfter,  with  which  he  held  that  of  Horton 
near  Colebrooke,  in  Buckinghamfliire.  During  the  years 
1763  and  1764,  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  in  his 
travels  on  the  continent.  In  1768,  he  publiftied  an  improved 
edition  of  his  "Chronological  Tables,”  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  princefs-dowager;  and  to  this  edition  he  annexed  14 
maps  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  and  prefixed  a dif- 
fertation  on  the  rife  and  prog  refs  of  this  fcience,  which  was 
alfo  printed  feparately  in  i2mo.  His  death,  which  happened 
June  24th  1782,  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  fliock  that 
attended  the  news  of  his  brother,  captain  Blair’s  death  in 
the  memorable  fea-fight  of  April  12,  1782;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  be  then  was  feverely  afflidled  with  an  epidemic  in- 
fluenza. After  his  death,  in  1785,  his  “ Ledtures  on  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures,  comprehending  a differtation  on 
the  Septuagint  verfion,”  were  publilhed  ; and  a new  edition 
of  his  "Chronological  Tables,”  extended  to  the  year  179c, 
appeared  in  that  year.  Biog.  DidE 

Blair,  Patrick,  pradtifed  phyfic  and  furgery  at  Dun- 
dee, in  Scotland,  where  he  was  probably  born.  He  firft  be- 
came known,  in  1706,  by  his  account  of  the  anatomy  of  an 
elephant,  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  diffedting  there. 

It  was  publiftied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  Nos.  326 
3 Y a and 
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and  327,  in  the  year  1710.  It  contains  an  accurate  de- 
fcrption  of  the  probofcis  and  its  mufcles,  and  confirms, 
Haller  fays,  the  opinion  formerly  given,  that  the  elephant 
has  no  gall  bladder.  In  a fubfequent  number  of  the  Tranf- 
aflions,  he  gives  a defcription  of  the  officula  auditus,  ac- 
companied with  engravings.  In  the  rebellion,  in  1715, 
being  fufpedled,  on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  of 
hollility  to  government,  he  was  for  a fma.ll  time  confined . 
He  came  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  re-publifned  his 
“ Anatomy  of  the  Elephant,’’  in  qto.  ; and,  in  1 7 1 S,  pub- 
lifhed  a volume  of  “ Mifcellanecus  obfervations  on  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  anatomy,  lurgery,  and  botany,”  in  8vo. 
This  was  followed,  in  1720,  with  “ Botanical  Effays,”  in 
two  parts,  alfo  8vo.  with  figures,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
fexes  of  plants,  confirming  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof 
of  them  by  found  reafoning,  and  fome  new  experiments  of 
the  manner  of  fecundation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  fap, 
&c.  This  work  {fill  retains  its  credit  among  botanifts,  al- 
though fome  of  the  author’s  opinions  are  abandoned. 
About  the  fame  time,  be  gave  an  account  of  the  afbeftus, 
found  in  the  county  of  Angus,  in  Scotland,  printed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  333  ; and  of  the  difledlion  of  an  emaciated 
child,  in  which  he  could  find  no  veftige  of  the  omentum. 
Id.  N°353  ; and  alfo  of  a boy,  who  lived  a confiderable 
time  without  food,  Id.  N°  364  ; and  in  the  fame  number  is 
alfo  a differtation  on  the  means  of  difcovering  the  medicinal 
properties  of  plants  from  their  external  figure.  He  foon 
after  fettled  at  Bofton,  and  publifbed  “ Pharmaco-botano- 
logia,”  or  an  alphabetical  and  claffical  differtation  on  all  the 
Britifh  indigenous  and  garden  plants  of  the  London  Difpen- 
fatory,  in  feven  decades,  4to.  1723  and  1728,  introducing 
fome  plants  which  he  had  fir  lx  difcovered  growing  near 
Bofton.  The  work  only  proceeded  to  the  letter  H.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  et  Bo- 
tan.  Pulteney’s  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  &c. 

Blair,  James,  an  epifcopalian  divine,  was  born  and 
educated  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  ordained  and  beneficed  ; 
but  meeting  with  fome  difcouragements  in  that  country,  he 
quitted  his  preferments,  and  removed  to  England,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  Being  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Compton,  then  bifhop  of  London,  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  go,  about  the  year  1683,  as  a miffionary  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  by  his  conduff  and  minifterial  labours  he  was 
eminently  ferviceable  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  religion.  In 
1689,  he  was  appointed  by  the  lame  prelate  as  his  commif- 
fary  for  the  province.  Intent  upon  doing  good  in  the  office 
with  which  he  was  entrufted,  he  obferved  with  concern, 
that  the  want  of  proper  feminaries  for  religion  and  learning 
©bftrudled  every  attempt  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  this 
colony  : and  he  therefore  formed  the  benevolent  defign  of 
mdling  and  endowing  a college  at  Williatr.fburg,  the  capi- 
tal of  Virginia,  for  proftfTors  and  ftudents  in  academical 
learning.  With  this  view  he  raiftd  a confiderable  firm  of 
money  by  voluntary  fubfeription  ; and,  in  order  the  more 
effe&ually  to  accomplilh  his  purpofe,  he  came  over  into 
England  in  1693,  to  folic  it  the  concurring  ail  of  govern- 
ment. King  "William  and  queen  Mary  very  much  approved 
the  defign,  and  accordingly  a patent  was  iffiied  for  evedling 
and  endowing  a college,  which  was  to  be  denominated  from 
its  founders,  “the  college  of  Wil  iam  and  Mary.”  Mr. 
Blair,  who  firft  projedled  the  fcheme,  was  appointed  prefi- 
dent  of  the  college.  (See  Williamsburg.)  He  was 
alfo  reiflor  of  Wiliiamfburg  and  prefident  of  the  council  in 
that  colony.  Having  faithfully  and  honourably  difeharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  prefident  of  the  college  for  about 
to  years,  and  thofe  of  his  minillerial  function  for  above 
4)0.  years,  he  finiffied  his  courfe  of  laborious  and  ufeful  fer.- 


vice  in  the  year  1743.  His  works,  comprifing  “ Our  Sa- 
viour’s divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  explained,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it  recommended,  in  divers  fermons  and  difeourfes,  with 
a recommendatory  preface,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland,” 
were  publifbed  in  1740,  4 vols.  8vo.  Waterland’s  Preface. 
Burnet’s  Hift.  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  iii.  p.  165.  8vo. 

Blair,  Hugh,  a diftingnulhed  preacher  and  writer,  the 
defeendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  Ayrfhire,  in  Scotland, 
and  the  fon  of  a refpedlable  merchant  at  Edinburgh,  was 
born  in  that  city,  April  7th,  1718.  As  his  views  were  at  au 
early  period  diredled  towards  the  church,  he  entered  the 
univerfity  of  his  native  place  in  1730,  and  fpent  eleven  years 
in  the  affiduous  profecution  of  thofe  literary  and  feientific 
ftudies  which  the  church  of  Scotland  preferibes  to  fuch  as 
profefs  themleives  candidates  for  the  minillerial  office.  Dur- 
ing this  period  his  application  and  proficiency  gained  re- 
peated teftimonies  of  approbation  from  the  profeffors  under 
whom  he  ftudied.  One  of  his  performances  at  this  time,  in- 
dicating the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite  literature,  was 
an  effay  ITeji  m xaAS,  or  “ On  the  Beautiful,”  which  af- 
forded fuch  iatisfadlion  to  profeffor  Stevenfon,  that  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  publicly  read  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Lffion. 
This  honour,  without  doubt,  {Emulated  his  emulation,  and 
proved  the  earntft  of  his  future  fame.  The  method  of  ftudy, 
which  he  commenced  at  college,  and  which  he  occafionally 
praftifed  in  his  maturer  years,  contributed  in  a confiderable 
degree  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  con- 
filled  in  making  abftradls  of  the  mod  important  works  which 
he  read,  and  in  digefting  them  according  to  the  train  of  his 
own  thoughts.  This  was  the  method  in  which  he  ftudied 
hiftory  in  particular ; and  with  this  view,  aided  by  fome  of 
his  youthful  aflociates,  he  conftrufted  a comprehend-  e.  ferks 
of  chronological  tables,  in  which  was  inferred  every  important 
fa£l  that  occurred.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  his  learned 
friend,  Dr.  John  Blair,  formed  his  valuable  work,  already 
noticed  under  his  article.  In  1739,  Mr.  Blair  took  his  de- 
gree of  mafter  of  arts ; and  on  this  occafion  he  printed  and 
defended,  in  elegant  Latin,  a thefis,  “ De  Fundamentis  et 
Obligatione  Legis  Naturae.”  Having  completed  his  aca- 
demical courfe,  he  pafled  through  the  cuftomary  trials  be- 
fore the  prefbytery  0f  Edinburgh,  and  was  licenfed  as  a 
preacher,  Oftober  21ft,  1741;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  prefented  to  the  parifh  of  Coleffie,  in  Fife,  where  he  was 
ordained  Sept.  23d,  1742.  Such  at  this  time  was  his  clla- 
blilhed  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  that  when  a va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  Canongate  church  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  chofen  at  a contefted  election  to  fupply  it;  and  acccrd- 
iagly  he  returned  to  his  native  city  in  July  1743.  I11  this 

fituation  he  continued  for  eleven  years,  exhibiting  fpecim.uis 
of  thofe  talents  for  pulpit  compoiu ions,  which  have  lince 
obtained  dillinguifhed  teftimonies  of  public  approbation.  In 
1734,  he  was  tranflated  from  the  Canongate  to  lady  Yeller’s, 
one  of  the  city  churches;  and  in  1738,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  moil  important  eccle- 
fiaftical  charge  in  North  Britain.  To  this  honourable  rank 
he  was  advanced  at  the  requeft  of  the  lords  of  council  and 
feffion,  and  of  other  diitiuguifhed  perfons  holding  public 
offices,  who  attend  that  church;  and  the  wifdom  of  their 
choice  was  amply  juilified  by  the  prudence,  ability,  and  fuc- 
cefs,  with  which  his  minifterial  labours  were  conducted  for 
a period  of  more  than  40  years.  Previonfly  to  his  advance- 
ment to  this  ftation  of  public  fervice,  Mr.  Blair’s  attention 
Lems  to  have  been  almoft  wholly  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  profeffional  excellence,  and  to  the  regular  diicharge  of 
his  parochial  duties.  Of  the  produ&ions  of  his  pen,  we 
have  only  two  fermons,  preached  on  particular  occafions ; 
fome  tranflations,  in  verfe,  of  paffages  of  Scripture  for  the 
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pfalmody  of  the  church  ; and  a few  articles  in  a periodical 
publication  intitled  the  “ Edinburgh  Review.”  See  Jour- 
nal. From  this  time  he  enjoyed  greater  leifure  for  direct- 
ing his  views  to  other  important  literary  objeits,  befides 
his  weekly  preparations  for  the  pulpit ; and,  accordingly, 
he  commenced,  Dec.  n,  1759,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  univerfity,  a feries  of  lectures  on  compofition.  Of  his 
qualifications  for  an  office  of  this  kind,  none  could  enter- 
tain the  lead  doubt  ; they  had  been  in  fome  meafure  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which,  in  June 
1757,  had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
then  very  rarely  bellowed  ; and  the  fuccefs  that  attended 
his  firft  courfe,  afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  able  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  conducted.  The  patrons  of  the  uni- 
verfity determined  in  the  following  fummer  to  inftitute  a 
rhetorical  clafs,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Blair,  as  a per- 
manent part  of  their  ecclefiaitical  eftablithment ; and  on  the 
7th  of  April  1762,  his  majetty  was  gracioully  pleafed  “ to 
ereCt  and  endow  a profefforlhip  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
in  the  univeility  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair, 
in  conlideration  of  his  approved  qualifications,  regiu3  pro- 
feffor  thereof,  with  a falary  of  70I.”  The  leClures  which  he 
delivered  on  this  occafion,  were  publifhed  in  1783,  under  the 
title  of  “ LeClures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belies  Lettres,”  in  two 
volumes,  4-to.  ; and  they  have  been  fince  frequently  re-pub- 
lifhed  in  3 vols.  8vo.  Of  thefe  leClures  it  will  be  fuffieient 
to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  of  the  public  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  in  other  nations  on  the  continent  into 
whofe  languages  they  have  been  tranflated,  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  a moft  judicious,  elegant,  and  comprehenlive 
fyftem  of  rules  for  forming  the  ftyle,  and  cultivating  the 
talte  of  youth.  By  a happy  and  fingular  union  of  tafte  and 
philofophy,  the  author  has  fupplicd  a great  defeCt  in  the 
fcience  of  criticifm,  and  has  made  a valuable  addition  to  the 
polite  literature  of  the  prtfent  age.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
Dictionary  we  (hall  havefrequentoccafions  for  referring  to  this 
excellent  work,  and  availing  ourfelves  of  its  intereffing  and 
ufeful  contents.  In  1763,  Dr.  Blair  publifhed  “ A Critical 
Differtation  on  the  poems  of  Qffian,”  which  for  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, delicacy  of  tulle,  and  ucutenefs  of  critical  inveftigation, 
has  few  parallels.  As  it  was  partly  by  his  felicitation,  that 
Mr.  Micpherfon  was  induced  to  publilh  his  “ Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry,”  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  independently  of 
the  tell  of  criticifm,  he  (hould  be  a zealous  advocate  in  fa- 
vour of  their  authenticity  and  antiquity  ; but,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  able  defence,  a degree  of  fcepticifm  has  prevailed  on 
this  fubjeCt. 

Dr.  Blair’s  reputation  as  a preacher,  or  rather  as  a com- 
pofer  of  fermons,  had  been  for  a long  time  acknowledged 
by  thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  attending  on  his  miniftry  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1777,  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  favour  the  world  with  a volume  of  the  difeourfes  which 
had  fo  long  furnifhed  inftruCtion  and  delight  to  his  own  con- 
gregation. The  MS.  of  this  volume,  it  is  faid,  was  received 
by  the  bookfeller  with  fome  hefitation  ; but  it  was  no  fooner 
publilhed,  than  he  found  it  his  ir.tereft  to  engage  the  author 
to  furnifh  him  with  other  volumes.  Accordingly  five  vo- 
lumes, in  the  whole,  have  been  publifhed  at  different  inter- 
vals ; and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  liberally  as  the 
author  was  recomperftd,  no  collesStion  of  fermons  has  ever 
been  more  profitable  to  the  bookfeller,  or  more  acceptable 
to  the  public,  than  Dr.  Blair’s.  The  circulation  of  them 
was  rapid  and  extenfive.  They  were  tranflated  into  feveral 
foreign  languages ; and  they  received  a royal  reward.  ' A 
penfion  of  200 1.  a year,  iffuing  out  of  the  exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, was  conferred,  in  1780,  on  the  author,  and  it  was 
continued  without  any  alteration  till  his  death.  Thefe  fer- 


monr,  though  they  poffcfs  various  degrees  of  comparative' 
excellence,  and  fome  muff  be  allowed  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  others,  are  upon  the  whole  models  in  their  kind  ; and 
they  will  long  remain  as  monuments  of  the  piety,  the  genius, 
and  found  judgment  of  the  author.  Occupying  a middle 
place  between  the  dry  metaphylical  difeuffions  or  controver- 
fial  fpeculations  of  one  clafs  of  preachers,  and  the  loofe  in- 
coherent declamations  of  another,  they  blend  the  light  of 
argument  with  the  warmth  of  exhortation,  the  elegance  of 
compofition  with  judicious  obfervations  on  human  life,  and 
practical  knowledge  with  important  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue.  The  laft  volume  was  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the 
author  after  he  had  completed  his  eighty-fecond  year,  and' 
delivered  to  the  publishers  about  fix  weeks  before  his  death. 
Although  he  left  many  other  difeourfes  in  manufeript,  he  ex- 
plicitly enjoined  that  they  ffiould  be  deftroyed,  and  thus  wifely' 
prevented  that  injury  to  his  reputation  which  has  fometimes 
been  the  refult  of  poRhumous  publications.  The  author’s 
fame,  as  a preacher,  depended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  on 
the  intrinfic  excellence  of  his  difeourfes,  with  refpeit  to 
matter  and  compofition  ; for  we  are  informed,  that  his  deli- 
very, though  diffindt,  frrious,  and  impreffive,  was  not  re- 
markably diftingu'fhed  by  that  magic  charm  of  voice  and 
aition,  which  captivates  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  and 
which,  in  the  eftimation  of  fuperficial  hearers,  conftitutcs 
the  chief  merit  of  a preacher.  Dr.  Blair,  in  the  exercife 
of  his  profeffional  duties,  as  far  as  they  regarded  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  was  Readily  attached  to  the  caufe  cf 
moderation.  Diffident  and  unaccuftotned  to  extemporary 
fpeaking,  he  declined  interfering  in  ecclefiaflical  politics,  and 
never  would  confent  to  become  moderator  of  the  general 
affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ; neverthelefs,  his  opi- 
nion, which  was  always  guided  by  found  judgment,  uni- 
formly commanded  deference  and  refpeft.  Wh'ift  he  was 
anxious  to  preferve  the  church  from  a fervile  corrupting  de- 
pendence on  the  civil  power,  on  the  one  band  ; it  was  his 
wifh,  on  the  other,  to  prevent  a greater  infufion  of  dtmo- 
cratical  influence  than  he  thought  to  be  compatible  with 
good  order,  and  the  eftablilhed  conftitution  of  the  country. 
His  reputation  in  public  life  was  well  fuftained  by  the 
great  refpeitability  of  his  private  character ; and  he  was 
eminently  diftinguilhed  through  life  by  the  prudence,  puri* 
ty,  and  dignified  propriety  of  his  conduit.  With  a mind 
free  from  envy,  and  yet  not  infenfible  to  the  effimation  in 
which  he  himfelf  was  held  ; inflexibly  upright,  and  yet  con-- 
defeending  to  his  friends,  and  difpofed  to  enjoy  the  pleafures 
of  focial  intercourfe  ; few  men  have  paffed  through  life  more 
univerfally  refpeited  by  thofe  who  knew  him,  more  fincerely 
efteemed  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  or  more  tenderly 
beloved  by  thofe  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  private  and 
domeftic  connection.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1748,  contributed  foralmoft  half  a century  to  his  felicity, 
and  was  taken  from  him  a few  years  before  his  death  ; and 
his  two  children,  a fon  and  a daughter,  died,  the  former  in 
infancy,  and  the  latter  in  her  2tff  year.  His  conffitution 
was  naturally  delicate  and  feeble  ; but  he  enjoyed,  upon  the 
whole,  a ftate  of  good  health  ; and  by  habitual  chcer  fulnef?, 
temperance,  and  care,  furvived  the  ufual  term  of  human 
life.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  la  It  Rage  ; and  after  a 
fhort  illnefs  of  three  days,  expired  on  the  27th  of  December, . 
1800,  with  the  compofure  and  hope  of  a Chriitian  pallor ; 
and  his  funeral  fermou  was  preached  by  Dr.  Finlayfon,  who 
has  annexed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Sermons  a ffiort  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character  of  the  author,  from  which  1 
the  preceding  article  is  chiefly  compiled. 

Blair,  in  Geography.  See  Athol. 

BLAIREAU,  in  Zoology } the  . common  Frer.ch.  name 
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of  nr  fas  melts,  or  badger.  A variety  of  a white  colour 
found  in  New  York  is  alfo  c,alled  in  France  llalreau  llanc. 

Blaireau  pnant  dit  Cap  dt  Bonne  Efperance.  KoSbe, 
and  after  him  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  have  defcribed  under  this 
title  a little  quadruped  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
exhales  a moll  infupportable  odour.  Whether  it  be  of  the 
badger  kind  in  reality,  or  not,  is  uncertain.  Sonnini  be- 
lieves it  to  be  of  the  civet  kind,  •viverra  Capenfis  ; and  on 
the  contrary,  Gmelin  fuppofes  it  to  be  of  the  glutton  kind, 
perhaps  a variety  of  ttrfus  gulo. 

BLAIRIA,  in  Botany.  See  Verbena. 

BLAISE,  St.,  Order  of,  was  founded  in  Armenia, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
habit  of  the  knights  of  this  order  was  a fky-blue;  and  on 
the  breaft  thereof  was  embroidered  their  badge,  being  a crofs 
of  geld. 

Blaise.  St.  Blaife  and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  an  order  ec- 
cleliaftical  and  military.  The  particular  time  of  its  inftitu- 
tion  is  not  abfolutely  afcertained  ; but  it  is  univerfally  agreed 
that  it  took  place  foon  after  that  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
The  badge  of  the  order  was  a red  crofs,  on  the  centre  of  which 
•was  a medallion  with  the  image  of  St.  Blaife  enamelled  thereon. 
When  the  knights  affembled  in  chapter,  or  fet  out  on  any 
military  expedition,  they  wore  on  their  bread  the  fame  badge 
embroidered  on  a white  habit. 

Blaise,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Chaumont,  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chaumont. 
—Alfo,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Marne  near 
Larzicour,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne. 

Blaise,  or  Blas,  St.,  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  Weft  Flo- 
rida, in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  a promontory,  which  fe- 
parates  the  bay  of  Apalache  on  the  eaft  from  that  of  St. 
Jofeph,  forming  a kind  of  fhepherd’s  crook.  N.  lat.  29"  40'. 
W.  long.  S6°. 

BLAISOIS,  a province  of  France  before  the  revolution, 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Orleannois,  on  the  fouth  by  Berry, 
on  the  weft  by  Touraine,  and  on  the  north  by  Vendomois 
and  Dunois.  The  capital  was  Blois,  which  fee. 

BLAISON,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid 
of  Angers ; 8 miles  S.E.  of  Angers. 

BLAKE,  Robert,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  Englifh 
admiral,  was  a defcendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  the  name 
in  the  parifh  of  Spaxton  and  county  of  Somerfet,  and  born 
at  Bridgwater,  in  Auguft,  1589.  Having  received  the  ru- 
diments of  grammar  learning  at  a free  fchool  in  his  native 
town,  he  became  a member  of  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford,  in 
j 615,  and  tranflated  himfelf  from  thence  to  Wadham  college, 
where,  in  1617,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In 
3619,  he  loft  a fellowlhip  of  Merton  college,  for  which  he 
was  a candidate,  on  account  of  his  low  ftature ; fir  Henry 
Savile,  the  warden,  paying  particular  refped  to  perfonal 
comelinefs.  Soon  after  the  year  1623,  in  which  he  wrote 
a copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Camden,  he  left  the 
univerfity,  where  he  had  been  noticed  for  his  early  rifing 
and  application  to  ftudy,  and  lived  privately  at  Bridgwater. 
Adopting  at  an  early  period  republican  principles,  and  pre- 
judiced againft  the  eccleiiaftical  eftablilhment,  by  the  feverity 
with  which  Dr.  Laud,  then  biihop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  en- 
forced uniformity  in  his  diocefe,  he.  inclined  alfo  to  thofe 
opinions  that  were  deemed  puritanical.  Accordingly  the 
puritan  party  prevailed  in  procuring  his  return  as  a member 
for  his  native  town,  to  the  parliament  of  1640,  but  for  the 
Long  Parliament  he  loft  his  eledion.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  the  king  and  parliament,  he  declared 
for  the  latter,  and  entering  into  military  fervice,  was  foon 
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appointed  captain  of  dragoons.  In  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited proofs  of  his  talents  by  an  obftinate  defence  of  Briftol 
againft  the  attack  of  prince  Rupert,  which  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  furrender.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Taunton,  which  he  had  furprifed  and  taken  poffeflion  of 
for  the  parliament,  and  which  he  defended  with  a fmall  but 
well-difciplined  garrifon,  during  a vigorous  fiege  by  the 
king’s  forces,  till  he  obtained  relief.  For  this  fervice  the 
parliament  voted  B'ake,  who  was  then  colonel,  a prefent  of 
roo  pounds.  After  the  murder  of  the  king,  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  difapproved,  he  cordially  joined  the  republican  party, 
and  was  reckoned,  next  to  Cromwell,  the  ableft  and  moft 
fuccefsful  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  Without 
affeding  the  charader  of  a politician,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  ferve  his  country  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and  to  exe- 
cute any  meafures  that  were  adopted  by  the  party  to  which 
he  was  attached,  and  by  the  exitling  government  for  this 
purpofe.  Early  in  the  year  1649,  he  was  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Col.  Deane  and  Col.  Popham,  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet ; and  his  firft  naval  expedition  was  direded,  in 
1649,  againft  prince  Rupert  and  prince  Maurice,  to  the  har- 
bour of  Kingfale  in  Ireland  ; where  he  blocked  them  up  for 
fome  time,  and  whence  he  purfued  them  to  Lifbon,  whither 
they  had  fled  for  the  protedion  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
War  being  declared  on  this  account  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
Blakeannoyed  their  trade, and  took  feveral  rich  prizes;  and  he 
afterwards  proceeded,  firft  to  Carthagena  and  then  to  Malaga, 
in  purfuit  of  prince  Rupert.  At  the  latter  place  he  burnt 
and  deftroyed  his  whole  fleet,  two  fhips  excepted ; and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1651,  he  returned  with  bis  fqua- 
dron  to  Plymouth,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
parliament,  and  was  appointed  warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  admirals 
and  generals  of  the  fleet,  and  employed  in  reducing  the  ifles 
of  Scilly  and  the  ifland  of  Guernfey.  Having  accomplifhed 
this  fervice,  he  was  eleded  one  of  the  council  of  ftate  ; and 
in  1632,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  foie  admiral  for  nine 
months,  in  the  profped  of  a Dutch  war.  The  States,  jea- 
lous of  the  naval  power  of  England,  determined  to  reduce 
it  by  a very  vigorous  effort.  With  this  view  they  difpatched 
Van  Tromp  with  45  fail  of  men  of  war  into  the  Downs, 
who  was  met  by  Blake  with  a much  inferior  force  of  23 
ffiips,  and,  after  a very  fevere  adion,  which  took  place  May 
19th  1652,  obliged  to  retreat.  After  feveral  fkirmifhes 
with  the  Dutch  (hips,  and  the  capture  of  many  prizes,  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  fummer,  Van  Tromp  appeared  again  in 
the  Downs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  with  80  (hips,  for 
the  purpofe  of  renewing  his  attack  upon  Blake.  The 
Englifh  admiral,  whofe  force  was  much  inferior,  and  who  had 
the  difadvantage  of  an  unfavourable  wind,  difdained  however 
to  retreat,  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  29th  of  November. 
Notwithftanding  every  poffible  exertion,  he  loft  fix  fhips,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  Thames  with  his  {battered 
fleet ; and  Van  Tromp  was  left  in  triumphant  poffeffion  of 
the  channel.  Blake  loft  no  time  in  repairing  and  recruiting 
his  fleet ; and  in  February  1633,  he  fet  fail  in  purfuit  of  his 
antagonift.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  the  Englifh 
admiral,  with  80  fhips  of  war,  came  up  off  Portland  with 
Van  Tromp,  who  had  70,  and  a fleet  of  300  merchant  fhips 
under  his  convoy.  The  engagement  was  fuch  as  feldom 
occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  naval  combats ; it  lafted  three  days, 
and  on  both  fides  equal  valour  'was  difplayed  ; at  length, 
however,  after  a running  fight  up  the  channel,  the  Dutch 
anchored  fafely  in  the  fands  of  Calais,  having  loft  11  men  of 
war,  30  merchant-fhips,  and  1500  men  who  fell  in  the  adion, 
whilft  the  Englifh  loft  only  one  fhip,  but  as  many  lives  as 
the  enemy.  In  this  adion  Blake  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
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At  this  time  Cromwell  aifmified  the  parliament,  and  affumed 
the  fupreme  power;  neverthelcfs,  Blake  and  his  ccUeagues 
declared  their  fixed  purpofe  to  ferve  their  country  faithfully, 
and  to  guard  it,  by  every  effort  in  their  power,  againft  foreign 
injury  and  infult.  “ It  is  not  for  us,”  laid  Blake,  “ to  mind 
ftate  affa'rs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us.”  Ac- 
cordingly, when  generals  Monk  and  Deane,  on  the  23d  day 
of  June,  had  engaged  Van  Tromp  with  a fleet  of  120  men 
of  war,  with  dubious  fuccefs,  and  with  the  lofs  of  feveral 
men,  among  whom  was  Deane,  Blake  on  the  next  day  came 
up  to  their  affiftance  with  18  frelh  fhips,  and  gained  a victory 
fo  complete,  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  again  faved  themfelves 
on  the  fands  of  Calais,  their  whole  fleet  mull  have  been 
funk  or  taken.  After  this  engagement,  his  health  being 
much  impaired,  be  took  his  feat  in  the  new  parliament,  fum- 
moned  by  the  proteftor  Oliver,  as  a reprefentative  of  his 
native  town,  and  he  was  conftituted  one  of  the  comtmffioners 
of  the  admiralty.  Cromwell  indeed  treated  him  with  great 
refpeft  ; but  he  was  not  unapprized  of  the  admiral’s  ftrorig 
inclination  to  a commonwealth ; and  he  was  therefore  the 
more  difpofed  to  fend  him,  in  November  1654,  with  a ftrong 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
the  honours  of  the  Englifh  flag,  and  procuring  fadsfaftion 
for  any  injury  which  the  Britifh  merchants  had  fuffered. 
Whiill  he  iay  in  the  road  of  Cadiz,  he  was  treated  with  great 
refpeft  by  the  Dutch  and  French,  and  even  by  the  Algerines. 
However  on  the  10th  of  March  in  the  following  year  he 
appeared  before  Algiers,  and  demanded  fadsfaftion  for  the 
piracies  committed  on  the  Englifh,  and  a releafe  of  all  Eng- 
lilh  captives.  He  then  failed  to  Tunis  on  the  fame  errand  ; 
but  the  dey,  confiding  in  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  treated 
Blake’s  meffage  with  contempt ; “ Here,”  faid  he,  “ are 
our  caftles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,  do  your  word  ; do 
you  think  we  fear  your  fleet  ?”  Blake  curling  his  vvhilkers, 
a9  he  was  accuftomed  to  do  when  in  a paffion,  confulted  his 
officers,  and  then  bore  into  the  bay  with  his  heavy  fhips ; 
demolilhed  the  caftles,  burnt  all  the  Ihipping  in  the  haven 
of  Tunis,  and  forced  the  haughty  and  obftinate  dey  to  an 
humble  lubmiffion,  and  an  advantageous  peace.  This  daring 
aftion  fpread  the  fame  terror  of  his  name  through  Africa 
and  Alia,  which  had  for  a long  time  prevailed  in  Europe. 
He  alfo  awed  the  piratical  ftate  of  Tripoly  into  a peace  with 
England,  and  the  knights  of  Malta  into  a compofition  for 
the  injuries  which  they  had  committed.  Such  was  the  effeft 
of  thefe  exploits  on  the  princes  anu  Hates  of  Italy,  that  molt 
of  them  thought  fit  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  pro- 
teftor; and  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  free  ftate 
of  Venice,  in  particular,  fent  magnificent  embaffies  for  that 
purpofe.  During  the  war  with  Spain,  which  was  carried  on 
with  great  fpirit  at  this  time,  Blake,  in  purfuance  of  the  pro- 
teftor’s order,  exerted  himfelfin  ruining  their  maritime  force 
in  Europe,  and  Montague  being  joined  with  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  declining  ftate  of  health,  blocked  up  for  feve- 
ral months  a Spanilh  fquadron  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  and 
detached  a part  of  their  fleet  to  capture  the  Spanilh  plate 
fleet.  Montague  returned  to  England  with  the  prizes;  but 
Blake,  whofe  conftitution  was  broken  by  the  dropfy  and 
feurvy,  ftaid  behind;  and  in  April  1657  failed  with  25  men 
of  war  in  purfuit  of  another  plate  fleet  which  had  put  into 
Santa  Cruz  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
found  that  the  governor  had  ufed  every  poffible  precaution 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbour ; 16  Spanilh  fhips  were  dif- 
pofed in  a circular  form  within  the  bay,  and  ftrongly  bar- 
ricadoed  ; and  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  a caftle  and  7 
forts,  connefted  with  one  another,  and  furnifhed  with  large 
cannon.  Blake  fleered  boldly  into  the  bay,  leaving  fome  of 
his  fhips  to  filence  the  batteries,  while  w ith  the  reft  he  at- 


tacked the  Spanilh  veffels.  Having  driven  the  enemy  from 
all  their  fortified  polls,  he  fet  fire  to  the  flapping,  which  it 
was  impoffible  for  him  to  remove,  and  deftroyed  the  whole, 
to  an  immenfe  amount.  Having  accomplifhed  his  objeft, 
the  wind  veered  about  in  his  favour  and  brought  him  out 
again  without  the  lofs  of  a Angle  (hip.  This  exploit  has 
been  cenfured  by  fome  cooi  politicians  as  an  aft  of  rafhnefs ; 
but  fuch  timid  reafoners  fhould  confider  that  by  fuch  afts  of 
valour  the  Britifh  navy  has  made  the  world  to  tremble.  On 
this  occafion  the  brother  of  the  admiral  was  found  deficient 
in  fome  fervice  which  was  expefted  from  him;  upon  which 
he  was  degraded  from  his  command,  and  fent  home  to  his 
own  country,  though  afterwards  he  (hared  the  fraternal  re- 
gard of  Blake,  in  whofe  mind  genuine  patriotifm  abforbed 
every  felfilh  and  partial  inteieft.  This  great  enterprife  was 
the  lail  aft  of  Blake’s  public  life  ; the  news  of  it  at  home 
was  honoured  with  a public  thankfgiving,  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  all  the  officers  and  feamen,  and  with  a diamond 
ring,  of  the  value  of  500/.  to  Blake  himfelf.  He  lived  to 
receive  this  welcome  tribute  of  the  gratitude  and  reipeft  of 
his  country,  to  the  profperity  and  glory  of  which  he  was 
invariably  devoted.  As  his  end  approached,  he  wifhed  to 
return  to  his  native  land  ; as  he  drew  near,  he  often 
anxioufly  inquired  for  land  ; but  before  he  could  fee  it,  he 
died  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  found,  on  board  his  (hip 
the  St.  George,  Auguft  the  17th  165 7,  at  the  age  of  about 
59  years.  PIi$  body  was  embalmed,  and  interred  with  An- 
gular honours  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel,  Weftminfter  ; 
but  after  the  reiteration  in  1661,  it  was  removed  and  interred 
in  St.  Margaret’s  church  yard.  Blake  was,  with  regard  to 
his  perfon,  of  low  ftature,  of  a quick,  lively  eye,  and  martial 
afpeft,  he  was  Angularly  brave,  cool  in  aftion,  and  wife  in 
the  difpofition  of  thofe  defperate  attacks,  which  men  of  a 
colder  temperament  have  judged  rather  fortunate  than  ex» 
pedient.  Pie  loved  his  country,  and  whatever  was  the  efta- 
blifned  government,  he  was  folicitous  to  do  his  duty ; and 
this  duty  he  performed  with  the  moft  upright  and  difin- 
terefted  views  ; for  notwithftanding  the  high  and  lucrative 
polls  which  he  occupied,  and  the  many  rich  prizes  which  he 
captured,  he  only  added  to  his  own  original  patrimony  about 
500  pounds.  He  was  pious  without  affeftation,  ftriftly  juft, 
and  liberal  to  the  extent  of  his  fortune.  His  officers  he 
treated  with  the  familiarity  of  friends,  and  he  was  truly  a 
parent  to  his  failors.  Although  no  epitaph  or  fculpturel 
monument  records  his  great  and  good  qualities,  all  parties 
have  been  eager  to  dojuftice  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Bates, 
phyfician  to  king  Charles  1.,  the  proteftor  Oliver,  and  king 
Charles  IL,  fums  up  his  character  in  the  folLuwing  words  : 

“ He  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  reduced  the  Portuguefe 
to  fubmiffion,  broke  the  ftrength  of  the  Dutch,  and  drove 
their  fleets  out  of  the  fea,  fubdued  the  pirates  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  twice  triumphed  over  the  Spaniards,  blame- 
able  only  in  this,  that  he  joined  himfelf  with  the  parricides.” 
Lord  Clarendon  fays  of  him,  that  he  was  the  firft  man  that 
declined  the  old  track,  and  disregarded  anciently  eftabhfhed 
rules,  which  ferved  merely  to  keep  his  fhip  and  his  men  out 
of  danger;  he  firft  taught  fhips  to  contemn  caftles  on  fhore; 
he  firll  infufed  that  courage  into  feamen,  which  made  them 
learn  by  experience  what  mighty  things  they  couid  do  it 
they  were  refolved,  and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well 
as  upon  water ; and  though  he  hath  been  very  well  imitated, 
he  was  the  firft  that  gave  the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold,  refolute  atchievements.  Bifhop  Burnet 
mentions  a ftory  that  is  related  of  him,  well  known,  but 
worth  again  recording.  Whilft  he  lay  in  the  road  of  Ma- 
laga, fome  of  his  feamen  being  on  fhore,  met  the  hoft,  and 
treated  the  proceffion  with  negleft  and  indignity.  One  of 
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•£he  Spar.ilh  priefts  refented  this  infult,  fell  upon  them,  and 
beat  them  ftverely.  When  they  returned  to  their  (hip,  they 
complained  of  this  ufage  ; upon  which  Blake  Cent  to  the 
viceroy  demanding  the  furrender  of  the  offending  prieft:. 
'The  viceroy  replied  that  he  had  no  power  ever  the  prielts; 
to  which  Blake  returned  for  anfwer,  that  lie  would  not  en- 
quire who  had  the  power  to  deliver  up  the  prieft,  but  if  he 
were  not  fent  within  three  hours,  he  would  burn  their  town. 
The  viceroy  fent  the  prieft  to  Biake,  who  juftified  himfe’if  on 
account  of  the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  feamen.  Blake 
anfwered,  that  if  complaint  had  been  made  to  him,  he  would 
Jrave  inflifted  juft  punifhment,  for  he  would  not  fuffer  his  men 
to  affront  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  any  place,  at  which  he 
touched  ; but  he  wifhed  to  have  it  known  to  the  whole  world, 
that  an  Englifhman  was  only  to  be  pumfhed  by  an  English- 
man. He  then  treated  the  prieft  civilly,  and  fent  him  back. 
When  Cromwell  received  this  intelligence,  he  was  highly 
delighted,  and  faid  he  hoped  that  he  fhouid  make  the  name 
of  an  Englifhman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a Roman  had  been. 
It  is  laid,  that  when  Blake  was  cruifmg  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean he  met  with  a French  fhip  of  conliderable  force,  and 
commanded  the  captain  to  come  on  board,  no  war  having 
been  declared  between  the  French  and  Englifh.  The  cap- 
tain, being  afked  whether  “ he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his 
fword  and  yield,”  gallantly  refufed,  though  in  his  enemy’s 
power.  Blake,  fcorning  to  take  the  advantage  of  an  artifice, 
and  detefting  the  appearance  of  treachery,  told  him,  “ that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  his  fhip,  and  defend  it  as 
long  as  he  could.”  The  captain  did  fo,  and  after  an  engage- 
ment of  two  hours,  confeffed  himfelf  conquered,  kiffed  his 
fword  and  furrendered  it.  Mr.  Granger,  fpeaking  of 
Blake’s  naval  exploits,  fays,  “ that  the  very  temerity  of  his 
enterprises  liruck  terror  into  his  enemies,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  fuccefs.  He  not  only  improved  the  method 
of  attack,  but  carried  the  naval  power  of  Cromwell  to  a 
greater  height  than  had  been  known  in  any  age  or  nation.” 
“Never  man,”  fays  Mr.  Hume,  “ fo  zealous  for  a faction, 
was  fo  much  rtfpeft ed  and  efteemed  by  the  oppofite  fa&ions.” 
He  was'by  principle  an  inflexible  republican  ; and  the  late 
ufurpations,  amidlt  all  the  truft  and  careffes  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  ruling  powers,  were  thought  to  be  very  little 
grateful  to  him.  “It  is  ft  ill  our  duty,”  he  faid  to  the 
feamen,  ‘‘  to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whatever  hands  the 
government  may  fall.”  Difinterefted,  generous,  liberal  ; 
ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed 
enemies  ; be  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfect  chara&ers  of  that 
age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thofe  errors  and  violences, 
which  were  then  fo  predominant.  The  Prote&or  ordered 
him  a pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge;  but  the  tears 
of  his  countrymen  were  the  moft  honourable  panegyric  bn 
his  memory.  To  the  above  teftimonies  we  fhall  add 
the  following  lines  from  Mr.  Glover’s  poem  entitled 
4>  .London.” 

“ Thy  name 

Was  heard  in  thunder  through  th’  affrighted  fhores 

Of  pale  Iberia,  of  fubmiffive  Gaul, 

And  Tagus  trembling  to  his  utmoft  fource. 

O ! ever  faithful,  vigilant,  and  brave, 

Thou  bold  alferter  of  Britannia’s  fame, 

Unconquerable  Blake  !” 

Biog.  Brit. 

BLAKEA,  in  Botany , fo  named  by  Dr.  Patrick  Browne, 
from  Mr.  Martin  Blake  of  Antigua,  a great  promoter  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  and  patron  of  the  do&or’s  natural  hiftory 
■ of  Jamaica.  Lin.  gen.  593.  Reich.  647.  Schreb.  810. 
Brown,  t.  35.  Juff.  328.  Clafs  and  order , Dodecandria  Mo- 
nogynia.  Gen.  Char.  Cal.  perianth  of  the  fruit  inferior,  fix- 


leaved ; leaflets  ovate,  concave,  expanding,  the  flze  of  the 
flower  : — perianth  of  the  flower  fuperior  ; margin  quite 
entire,  luxangular,  membranaceous.  Cor.  petals  fix,  ovate, 
expanding,  equal,  Siam,  filaments  twelve,  fnbulate,  ereft  ; 
anthers  triangular,  deprefl'ed,  concatenated  into  a ring.  Pijl. 
germ  infei  ior,  obovate,  crowned  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx, 
ftyle  fubulate,  the  length  of  the  flower;  ftigma  acute.  Per. 
capfule  obovate,  fix-celled.  Seeds  very  many, 

Efl.  Char.  Cal.  inferior,  fix-leaved  ; fuperior  entire.  Pet. 
fix.  Cap/,  fix-celled,  main -feeded. 

Species,  1.  B.  trmervia.  “ Twc-calycled ; leaves  nerve- 
lefs,  very  finely  ftriated  acofs.”  Leaves  oblong-ovate, 
petioled,  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  oppoiite  ; the  three  nerves 
underneath  protuberant,  blackifh;  flowers  oppofite,  folitary. 
Generally  riling  to  the  height  of  10  or  14  Bet  ; one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  productions  of  America  ; at  firft  a climbt  r, 
but  gradually  acquiring  a more  robtili  item,  which  dwides 
into  many  weak  declining  branches,  well  fupplied  on  allfides 
with  beautiful  roly  bloll  ms.  A native  of  Jamaica,  in  cool, 
moift,  fhady  places.  2.  B.  triplinervia.  “Uncalycled; 
leaves  triple  nerved.”  A tree  growing  to  the  height  of  16 
feet ; leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
ribbed  underneath,  and  having  a nerve  running  along  the 
edge;  peduncles  three-flowered  ; flowers  diftinft,  without 
any  lower  perianth  ; upper  perianth  three  or  five-cleft,  cori- 
aceous, permanent;  petals  about  feven  ; filaments  twelve  or 
fifteen  ; anthers  ovate,  parallel,  flattilh  at  the  back,  fliorter 
than  the  corolla,  truncated,  not  concatenated ; llyie  club- 
(haped;  ftigma  capitate,  ftreaked  ; fruit  a roundilh,  many- 
celled  berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx  ; feeds  minute  ; fruit 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  fapid.  A native  of  Surinam,  where 
it  was  obferved  by  Dalberg  ; alfoof  Guiana,  where  it  flowers 
and  fruits  in  May. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Thefe  trees  have  not  been  yet 
cultivated  in  Europe.  In  the  Weft  Indies  the  firft  fpecies 
thrives  belt  on  the  fides  of  ponds  or  rivulets ; and  when 
planted  in  gardens,  where  its  appearance  is  elegant,  it  ought 
to  be  fupplied  with  fome  fupports,  whilft  it  continues  young 
and  weakly. 

BLAKENEY,  in  Geography,  a harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
Norfolk,  between  Cromer  at  eaft  by  fouth,  and  Wells  at 
weft  by  north  nearly,  diftant  from  the  former  2 leagues,  and 
from  the  latter  3 leagues. 

BLAMONT,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridl  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe  ; containing  1 863 
inhabitants,  and  the  population  of  the  canton  is  30,695. 
The  territory  comprehends  2izf  kiliometres  and  30  com- 
munes; 4^  leagues  eaft  of  Luneville.  N.  lat.  48°  35'. 
E.  long.  6"  44'. — Alfo,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  ; containing 
400  perfons,  and  the  canton  contains  3589  ; the  territory 
comprehends  107^  kiliometres  and  14  communes ; league 
north  of  St.  Hippolyte. 

BLAMPIN,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a Benedi&ine  of 
St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy  in  1640,  and  taught 
philofophy  and  theology  in  his  own  congregation.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  Auguftin,  in 
which  he  difplayed  much  critical  erudition  and  fagacity, 
and  great  accuracy  in  his  collation  of  MSS.  Befides  other 
preferments  in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  in  170S  vifitor 
of  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  in  confequence  of  the 
aufterities  exercifed  in  this  office,  he  died  in  1710. 
Moreri. 

BLANC.  See  Blank. 

Blanc,  Francis  Le,  in  Biography , diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  ftudy  of  belles-lettres,  hiftory  and  medals,  and  waa 
appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
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tftomes  of  France  from  the  eftabffihroent  of  the  monarchy, 
Accordingly  he  publifhed  “A  Treatife  on  the  Monies  of 
France,”  Paris,  1698,  4to.  with  figures  ; reprinted  at  Am- 
flercam,  4to,  1692.  To  this  is  ufually  annexed  his  differ- 
tation,  publifhed  the  preceding  year,  “ On  the  coins  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  fucceffors  ftruck  at  Rome.”  He  was 
chofen  hiftorical  tutor  to  the  royal  children  ; but  died  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  office,  at  Verfailles  in  1698.  Nouv. 

Via,  Hift. 

Blanc,  John  Bernard  Le,  Abbe,  hiftoriographer  of 
the  pubiic  buildings,  and  member  of  the  academies  of  La 
Crufca,  and  of  the  Atcadi  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Dijon  in 
1707,  and  engaging  in  the  literary  career,  wrote  a tragedy  , 
entitled  ,r  Abenfaid,”  which,  not  with  (handing  the  harffinefs 
of  its  verification,  wa*  at  firil  well  received.  At  Paris,  where 
he  fettled,  he  obtained  friends  and  patrons;  and  in  1746 
Maupevtuis  was  empowered  by  the  king  of  Prufiia  to  offer 
him  a rdidence,  as  a man  of  letters,  at  his  court,  which  he 
declined  accepting.  Plis  “ Letters  on  the  Englifh  nation,” 
in  3 vols.  nmo,  1958,  are  the  moft  known  of  his  works, 
and  were  occalionedby  his  vifit  to  England.  The  fty le  is 
heavy,  and  the  thoughts  trite  and  vulgar,  fo  that  they 
are  now  little  read.  He  died  in  17S1.  Nouv.  DicL 
Hift. 

Blanc,  Lewis  Le,  Siettr  de  Beaulieu,  a proftffar  of  divi- 
nity at  Sedan  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Pleffis-Marli, 
where  his  father  was  mioifter,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  his  life, 
of  which  few  particulars  are  recorded,  was  diftinguiflied  by 
his  learning  and  virtue.  He  died  in  1675,  at  the  age  of  60 
years  and  6 months,  Plis  ,e  Thefes  Theologicae”  were  col- 
lected into  one  volume  after  his  death,  paffed  through  fevrral 
editions,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  an  attentive  perufal.  The 
fir  ft  edition  was  printed  atSedan  in  410,  and  two  other  editions 
were  printed  in  England;  the  third  in  1683.  He  was  eminent 
for  the  perfuafive  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  difcovered  an 
uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  fagacity  in  his  writings 
and  negociation.%  Anxious  for  a reconciliation  and  union 
between  the  Reformed  and  Romifh  churches,  he  paffed  in 
review  many  of  the  controverfies  that  divided  them,  and 
feemed  to  prove,  with  the  utmoll  perfpicuity,  that  feme  of 
them  were  merely  difputes  about  words,  and  that  the  others 
were  of  much  lefs  confequence  than  wras  generally  imagined. 
This  manner  of  dating  the  differences  between  the  two 
churches  drew  upon  him  the  indignation  of  thofe  who  re- 
garded ail  attempts  to  foften  and  modify  controverted  doc- 
trines as  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the  caufe  of  truth. 
Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  Arnauld,  Saurin,  and  Jurieu. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acutenefs  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  treated  this  delicate fubjcA,  made  a confiderable  impref- 
fion  upon  feveral  perfons,  and  procured  him  difciplcs  who  en- 
tertained his  reconciling  fend  meats,  but  either  entirely  con- 
cealed them,  or  difcovered  them  with  caution,  as  they  were 
known  to  be  difpleafing  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  members 
of  both  communions.  Some  of  Le  B.anc’s  fermons  were 
printed  at  Sedan  ia  1675.  Gen.  Did.  art.  Beaulieu.  Mofh. 
Eccf.  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  379. 

Blanc,  Lewis  Le,  afkilful  furgeon  and  lithotomift  of 
Orleans,  publifhed  in  1764  “ A Difcourfe  on  the  utility  of 
Anatomy  and  in  1768,  “ Nouvelle  Methode  d’opertr  des 
Hernies,”  8vo.  pie  recommends  dilating  the  ring  with  the 
Unger,  if  practicable,  which  it  ufually  is,  he  fays,  in  .recent 
cafes ; in  thofe  of  long  handing,  with  a pair  of  forceps  he 
invented  for  the  purpofe,  inftead  of  ufing  the  knife.  This 
dodtrine  having  been  oppofed  by  Ant.  Louis,  he  was  an- 
fwered  by  Le  Blanc  in  a differtation  on  the  fubjedt,  publifhed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Surgery.  After  reducing  the  intefline,  by  his  method,  no 
trufs  is  wanted,  as  is  invariably  the  cafe  when  the  ring  is 
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opened  by  incifion.  The  forceps  are  introduced  into  the 
ring,  clofed,  and  open  themfelves  by  the  force  of  an  elaftie 
fpring.  Healfo  wrote  on  the  operation  for  the  ftone,  on  the 
method  of  extrafting  fmall  portions  of  the  placenta  left  iu 
the  uterus,  and  further  obfervations  on  the  cure  of  hernia. 
Thefe  papers  were  publifhed  in  the  30th,  35th,  and  39th  vo- 
lumes of  the  Journal  de  Medicine.  In  1775  he  publifhed 
“ Pr  ecis  d’operations  de  Chirurgie,”  2 vols.  Svo.,  containing 
the  fubftanceof  the  above,  with  fome  additional  obfervations. 
Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  de  Chirurg. 

Blanc -manger,  Fr.  q.  d.  white  food , in  JDomeflic  Economy, 
is  a preparation  of  diflbivcd  ilinglafs,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon, 
&c.,  boiied  into  a thick  confidence,  and  garnifhed  for  the 
table  with  blanched  almonds.  It  is  cooling  and  ftrengthen- 
ing. 

Blancs  manteaux,  in  Ecdefiajlical  Hijlory , a name  origi- 
nally given  to  the  Servites,  or  fervants  ot  the  Bleflcd  Virgin, 
on  account  of  their  white  cloaks ; but  fince  applied  to  divers 
forts  of  religious,  who  have  fucctffivelv  inhabited  the  houfe 
of  the  Servites,  and  now  to  the  Benedictines  at  Paris,  though 
habited  in  black. 

Blanc,  Mont,  in  Geography , a lofty  mountain  of  Savoy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Faucigny,  being  part  of  the  ancient  “ A'pes 
Pennine.”  See  Alps.  Th:3  is  reckoned  the  moft  elevated 
mountain  of  the  ancient  continent,  its  height  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  being,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de  Luc, 
15,304,  Eng-1  i (h  feet  ; or,  according  to  the  meafumnent 
of  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  15,662  feet.  This  accurate  ob- 
ferver  informs  us  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  595),  that  the 
height  of  Vefuvius,  eftimated  by  Sauffure  at  3900  feet,  placed 
upon  mount  BZtna,  elevated,  according  to  fir  George,  10,954 
feet,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont  B'.anc,  which 
he  fuppofes  to  be  the  moft  elevated  point  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa.  This  mountain,  obferved  from  the  “ Col  de 
Balme,”  and  the  vale  of  Chamouny,”  is  particularly  diftin- 
guiftied  from  other  mountains  by  a mantle  of  fnow,  which 
clothes  its  fummit  and  fides,  almoll  without  the  interventionof 
the  leaft  rock  to  break  the  glare  of  the  “ white”  appearance, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  Thofe  who  have  feen  it  from 
the  valley  of  Aoft  obferve,  that  on  that  fide  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  covered  with  a mantle  of  fnow,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  Schreckhorn  in  ruggednefs  and  horror.  See 
Schreckhorn.  “ Thofe  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
Alpine  feenes,”  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  (Swiff,  vol.  ii.  p.5.)  “ may, 
perhaps,  conceive  a faint  idea  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on 
being  informed,  that  the  mantle  of  fnow,  which  appears  to 
cover  its  top  and  fides,  exceeds  an  altitude  of  4000  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  9000  feet  in  an  horizontal  diredlion  from  the 
dome  of  Goute,  to  the  fummit ; and  that  the  height  of  the 
fnow  and  ice,  eftimated  from  the  fource  of  the  Arveron,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  to  the  fummit  o£ 
Mont  Blanc,  cannot  be  lefs  than  12, coo  perpendicular  feet, 
or  near  three  times  as  high  as  Snowdon  in  North  Wales.  The 
higheft  point  of  this  mountain  appears  like  a comprefied 
hemifphere,  and  is  called  from  its  form  “ La  Boffe  du  Dro- 
medaire ;”  from  that  point  it  gradually  finks,  prefenting  a 
kind  of  concave  furface  of  fnow,  in  the  mid  ft  ot  which  is  a 
fmail  pyramid  of  ice  ; it  then  rifes  into  a fecond  hemifphere, 
called  by  fome  “ Little  Mont  Blanc,”  but,  more  properly,  by 
others  “ Le  Dome  du  Milieu,”  or  the  “ Middle  Dome;'"* 
thence  it  defeends  into  another  concave  furface  terminating 
in  a point,  indifcnminately  ftyled  by  the  natives  “ Aiguille 
de  Goute,”  “ Point  de  Goute,”  and  “ Dome  de  Goute 
from  this  dome  it  ends  abruptly,  and  lofes  itfelf  amid  the 
mountains  that  bound  the  vale  oLChamouny.  Five  glaciers 
extend  into  this  vale,  and  are  feparated  from  one  another  by 
forefts,  corn-fields,  and  meadows;  fo  that  large  trafis  of  icc 
are  blended  with  cultivation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  each. 
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other  in  the  mod  Angular  and  linking  viciffitude.  Thefe 
glaciers,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains, 
and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont 

Blanc. 

Of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reach  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  firft  was  that  of  M.  Couteran, 
and  three  guides  of  Chamouny,  Michael  Paceard,  Viftor 
Taffay,  and  Maria  Coutet.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1776, 
they  fet  off  from  the  priory,  about  11  in  the  evening  ; paffed 
between  the  glaciers  of  Boffon  and  Tacona;  and  after  (pend- 
ing above  14  hours  in  mounting  rugged  and  dangerous  ac- 
cents, and  in  eroding  feveral  valiies  of  ice,  and  large  plains 
of  fnow,  found  themfelves  on  the  top  next  to  Mont  Blanc. 
But  though  at  firlt  fight  it  appeared  to  be  fcarcely  a league 
dittant,  they  foon  perceived  that  it  feemed,  on  account  of 
the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and  its 
great  height,  to  be  much  nearer  than  it  really  was,  and  that 
it  would  require  at  leall  four  hours  more  to  reach  the  fummit, 
even  if  it  were  practicable.  As  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  vapours  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  began  to  gather 
into  clouds,  they  relinquifhed  their  enterprize ; and  returned 
to  Chamouny,  not  without  perfonal  danger  iu  leaping  over 
chafms  of  ice,  after  a journey  of  22  hours,  with  this  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  they  had  approached  nearer  to  Mont  Blanc  than 
any  former  adventurers.  The  fummit  which  they  had  at- 
tained is,  according  to  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  more  than 
13,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  After  fome  fubfe- 
quent  but  unfuccefsful  attempts,  M.  Bourrit,  accompanied 
by  fix  guides,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  began  to  “ fcale 
(as  he  terms  it)  the  rampart”  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  he  fud- 
denly  found  himfelf  fo  exceedingly  affe&ed  by  the  intenfe 
cold  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  Maria  Coutet,  and 
Francis  Guidet,  two  of  his  guides,  proceeded  to  the  dome 
of  Goute,  which  is  about  9400  feet  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion from  the  fummit ; but  the  approach  of  night  obliged 
them  to— return.  On  the  4th  of  September  1785,  Maria 
Coutet  and  James  Balmat  advanced  beyond  the  dome  of 
Goute,  towards  the  fummit,  but  a violent  ftorm  of  hail  and 
wind  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  On  the 
13th  of  this  month  Meffrs.  Saulfure  and  Bourrit,  attended 
by  twelve  guides,  well  provided  with  barometers,  thermo- 
meters, and  other  ne'ceffary  inftruments,  left  Bionafay,  and 
arrived  at  a hut,  which  was  conftru&ed  by  their  orders,  at 
“ Pierre  Ronde,”  7808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; and 
on  the  next  morning  they  purfued  their  journey  to  the  dome 
of  Goute  ; but  a heavy  fall  of  fnow  prevented  their  progreff. 
Sauffure  fays,  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funk  18A 
inches,  and  that  he  reached  an  elevation  of  8256  Englifti 
feet.  In  July  1786,  James  Balmat,  one  of  fix  guides  of 
Chamouny,  being  feparated  from  his  companions,  who  failed 
in  another  attempt,  paffed  the  night  on  a fpot  above  the 
“Dome  of  Goute,”  elevated  more  than  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  On  his  return,  however,  to  Chamouny, 
lie  was  feized  with  a very  fevere  indifpofition,  the  tffedl  of 
extreme  fatigue,  and  of  the  intenfe  cold  ; but  being  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Paccard,  a phyfician  of  the  place,  he  offered, 
as  an  expreffion  of  gratitude  for  his  attendance,  to  conduit 
him  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7 th  of  Auguft,  thefe  two  daring  adventurers  fallied  forth 
from  Chamouny,  and  reached  the  mountain  of  “La  C6te,” 
which  overhangs  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  Boffon. 
Here  they  paffed  the  night,  and  at  three  on  the  next  morn- 
ing they  purfued  their  route  over  the  ice,  afeended  the 
“ Dome  of  Goute,”  paffed  under  the  “ Middle  Dome,”  and 
turning  to  the  eaft,  at  the  laft  pyramid  of  rock,  continued 
along  the  ridge  which  is  feen  from  Geneva,  and  which  lies  on 
the  left  of  the  fummit.  Here  cold  and  fatigue  difeouraged 
Dr.  Paccard  j but  being  animated  by  his  companion,  he  deter- 


mined to  advance,  ftruggling  with  a very  violent  and  pierc- 
ing wind,  till  at  length  they  attained  the  fummit  which  no 
one  had  vifited  before.  Here  they  remained  about  half  an 
hour,  when  they  found  the  cold  fo  intenfe,  that  their  pro- 
vifion  wasfrozenin  their  pockets,  the  ink  congealed  in  their 
inkhorns,and  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  funk 
to  i8f  degrees.  They  fpent  15  hours  in  afeending;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  their  defeent,  their  fight  being  much  de- 
bilitated by  the  refle&ion  cf  the  fnow.  On  their  return  to 
Chamouny  at  eight  in  the  morning,  their  faces  were  exco- 
riated, their  lips  much  fwelled,  and  Dr.  Paccard  was  ?,l- 
moft  blind.  Thefe  adventurers  prepared  the  way  for  the 
obfervations  and  difeoveries  of  future  naturalifts,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Sauffure,  whofe  indefatigable  zeal  would  not 
allow  him  to  reil,  till  he  had  reached  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  made  thofe  experiments,  which  have  ferved  in  a very 
confiderable  degree  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  atmof- 
phere. 

Plaving  arrived  at  Chamouny,  a village  at  the  bafe  of  the 
mountain,  M.  de  Sauffure  was  detained  by  continual  rains 
for  four  weeks  ; after  which,  he  fet  out  on  the  iff  of  Auguft 
17S7,  accompanied  by  a fervant  and  j8  guides,  who  carried 
the  philofophical  inftruments  and  the  tents,  and  other  ap- 
paratus neccffary  for  the  intended  experiments.  Although 
the  diflance  from  the  priory  of  Chamouny  to  the  fummit  of 
the  mountain  is  little  more  than  two  leagues,  or  about  61- 
miles,  in  a ftraight  line,  it  requires  neverthelefs  18  hours  to 
gain  the  fummit,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
as  well  as  the  neceffary  circuits.  In  the  evening,  they  ar- 
rived at  a hut  conftru&ed  for  them  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  “ La  Cote,”  about  a mile  perpendicularly  above  the 
village.  Their  fecond  day’s  journey  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  wide,  deep,  and  irregular 
chafms  interfering  the  ice-valley  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
which  can  only  be  croffed  by  means  of  bridges  naturally 
formed  of  fnow,  and  often  very  (lender  ; extended,  as  it  were, 
over  an  abyfs.  In  this  perilous  valley,  they  were  obliged  to 
putfue  a winding  road,  fo  that  they  were  three  hours  in 
eroding  it,  though  in  a ftraight  line  its  breadth  is  not  above 
three-quarters  of  a mile.  At  length,  however,  they  reached 
the  chaia  of  rocks  that  border  on  the  perpetual  fnows 
which  cover  Mont  Blanc,  and  then  mounted,  in  aferpentine 
dire&ion,  to  a valley  filled  with  faow,  and  running  from 
north  to  fouth,  to  the  foot  of  the  higheft  pinnacle.  The 
furface  of  the  fnow  in  this  valley  has  numerous  fiffures  ; 
penetrating  to  a great  depth,  and  confiderably  broad  ; pre- 
fenting  to  view,  by  their  broken  fides,  the  fuccefiive  hori- 
zontal layers  of  fnow,  which  are  annually  formed.  In  thi3 
fituation  the  guides  wifhed  to  pafs  the  night ; but  Sauffure, 
obferving  that  the  loftieft  of  thefe  rocks  is  at  lead  1400  yards 
perpendicularly  lower  than  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
wifhed  to  proceed,  and  at  length  prevailed  with  the  guides 
to  accompany  him.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  arrived 
at  the  fecond  of  the  three  plains  of  fnow,  which  they  had  to 
pafs ; but  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  appre- 
henfive  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  “ Avalanches,”  which 
are  frequently  tumbling  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain, 
they  determined  to  proceed  110  farther.  Here  they  encamped 
at  the  height  of  9312  feet  above  the  priory  of  Chamouny, 
or  1 2,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  dug  a deep  hole  in  the  fnow,  of  fufficient  width  to  con- 
tain the  whole  company,  and  covered  its  top  with  the  tent- 
cloth.  In  this  fituation  the  barometer  had  fallen  to  17  inches, 
10  lines  ; and  they  all  felt  the  effects  of  the  rarefied  air. 
Seven  or  eight  hours’ walk,  which  they  had  juft  performed, 
had  not  in  the  lend  affedltd  thefe  robuft  and  hardy  men  ; but 
they  had  fcarcely  raifed  five  or  fix  (hovels  of  fnow,  in  forming 
their  intended  habitation,  before  they  w?ere  under  a neceffity 
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of  defiding  from  labour,  and  of  taking;  breath  at  very  Short 
intervals.  M.  de  Sauflure  himfelf,  though  accuftoined  to 
the  atmofphere  of  mountains,  and  finding  himfelf,  as  he  fays, 
much  better  in  it  than  in  the  air  of  plains,  now  feit  exhauded 
with  fatigue,  only  by  obferving  his  meteorological  indru- 
ments.  This  uncomfortable  fenfation  was  heightened  by  an 
acute  thiiftf  and  water  could  not  be  procured,  except  by 
melting  fnow  ; for  the  water  which  they  had  feen  duiing 
their  afeent,  would  by  this  time  be  congealed  ; and  the 
fmali  chaffirg-difh  which  they  had  taken  with  them,  very 
flowly  fupplied  20  people  languiihing  with  third:.  From  the 
middle  of  this  fr.owy  plain,  not  far  below  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  fnow  exhibited  the  mod  dazzling  brightnefs,  and 
formed  a Angular  contrad  with  the  fky,  which,  in  thefe  ele- 
vated regions,  appears  almod  black.  No  living  creature  was 
feen  here,  nor  the  lead  trace  of  vegetation.  The  moon  (hone 
with  the  hrighted  fplendourin  the  midfi  of  a (lev  as  black  as 
ebony.  Jupiter,  rayed  like  the  fun,  arofe  from  behind  the 
mountain  in  the  ead  ; and  the  light  of  thefe  luminaries  w?s 
refleeled  from  the  white  plain,  or  rather  bafon,  in  which 
they  were  fituated,  and  by  their  dazzling  ludrt,  edipfed 
every  dar,  except  thofe  of  the  fird  and  fecond  rr.agnitud 
Whild  they  were  corncofir.g  themftlves  to  deep  within  their 
tent,  incommoded  by  heat  and  vitiated  air,  they  were  foon 
alarmed  by  the  noiie  of  an  immenfe  mafs  of  fnow,  or  “ Ava- 
lanche,” which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
covered  part  of  the  dope  over  which  they  were  to  climb  the 
next  dav.  The  next  morning  they  departed  at  feven  for  the 
third  and  lad  plain  ; turning  to  the  left  in  their  way  to  the 
highed  rock,  which  is  on  the  ead  part  of  the  fummit,  they 
found  the  afeent  in  fome  places  fo  deep,  that  the  guides 
were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  footdeps  with  hatchets. 
Their  prog  refs  was  dow,  and  it  took  them  two  hours  to 
climb  a hill  about  1590  feet  high.  Having  arrived  at  this 
lad.  rock,  they  turned  to  the  wed,  and  climbed  the  lad  afeent, 
about  900  feet  high,  and  inclining  about  28  or  29  degrees. 
Here  the  air  was  fo  rarefied,  that  Sauflure  could  not  take 

I 3 or  1 6 Aeps  without  dopping  for  breath;  and  at  inter- 
vals he  found  himfelf  faint,  fo  that  he  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  fitting  down,  until,  with  the  return  of  refpiration,  his 
ftrength  was  revived.  On  his  arrival  to  the  fummit,  at 

II  o’clock,  a flight  vapour,  fufpendedin  the  inferior  regions 
of  the  air,  prevented  him  from  beholding  the  lower  and 
more  didant  objefts ; fuch  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lom- 
bardy ; but  he  had  the  lefs  reafon  for  regretting  this  lofs, 
as  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  by  a mod  diftinft  and  compre- 
henfive  view  of  ail  thofe  elevated  fummits,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  had  fo  long  defired  to  be  acquainted. 
He  thought  himfelf  dreaming,  when  he  faw  beneath  his  feet 
many  majedic  peaks,  efpeciaily  “ Aiguilles,”  “ Le  Midi,” 
“ l’Argentiere,”  and  “ Le  Geant,”  the  bales  of  which  he 
had  found  it  fo  difficult  to  afeend.  He  feized  in  his  mind 
their  mutual  proportion  and  connexion,  their  form  and 
ftrudture  ; and  a Angle  glance  removed  doubts,  and  afforded 
information  much  more  fatisfa&orily,  than  whole  years  of 
previous  ftudy.  During  this  time,  his  guides  pitched  his 
tent,  and  made  preparations  for  his  experiments ; but  in  at- 
tempting to  difpofe  his  indruments  for  this  purpofe,  he  was 
obliged,  almod  at  every  indant,  to  defid,  and  wholly  to  oc- 
cupy himfeif  about  the  means  of  refpiration.  Confidering 
that  the  barometer  flood  at  only  16  inches,  1 line,  or  1 7.145 
inches  Englifh,  and  that  the  air,  confequently,  poffeffed 
little  more  than  half  the  denfity  of  that  on  the  plains,  it  is 
manifeft  that  the  deficiency  was  to  be  fupplied  by  more  fre- 
quent infpirations.  This  frequency,  of  courfe,  accelerated 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  more  efpeciaily  as  the  arteries, 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  were  no  longer  actuated  from 
without  by  the  preffure  which  they  ufually  experience. 


When  M.  de  Sauflure  remained  perfectly  qu"ef,  he  only  f It 
rather  uncomfortable,  with  a flight  difoofiiion  to  be  lick  ; 
but  in  any  exertion,  or  when  he  fixed  his  attention  for  a few 
fucceflive  moments,  and  particularly  when,  by  floeping,  he 
compreffed  his  died,  the  neceffity  recurred  or  retting  himfelf, 
and  refpiring  h r two  or  three  minutes.  His  gudles  a'f.i 
experienced  fimilar  fenfatien1’.  They  felt  no  appetite,  and 
had  no  inclination  to  take  wine  or  brandy,  having  found  that 
ftrong  liquors  increafid  the  above  indrfpofition  ; without 
doubt,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Nothing 
but  frefh  water  was  coveted  and  rtliflied,  and  yet  both  time 
and  exertion  were  required  to  light  the  fire,  without  which  it 
was  impoffible  to  obtain  any.  In  this  Situation  Sauflure  and 
his  companions  continued  4I  hours,  and  in  their  defeent 
they  found  fewer  difficulties  than  they  expended.  They  ar- 
rived the  next  morning  at  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  w’thout 
the  lead  accident ; and  as  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not  excoriated,  nor  their 
fight  debilitated. 

M.  de  Sauflure  has  given  an  ample  detail  of  hi3  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his 
“Voyages  dans  les  Alpes;”  and  a translation  of  this  account 
by  profeflor  Martyn,  of  Cambridge,  forms  an  appendix  to  his 
Sketch  of  a tour  through  Swiflerland.  We  fhall  here  ftle&  a 
few  particulars,  We  learn  from  this  narrative,  that  the  fum- 
mit of  the  mountain  is  a ridge,  nearly  horizontal,  lying  ead 
and  wed;  the  flope  at  each  extremity  inclining  from  2S  to  30 
degrees,  the  fouth  fide  between  15  and  20,  and  the  noith  about 
43  or  50.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrow  as  fcarcely  to  allow  two 
people  to  walk  abread,  efpeciaily  at  the  wed  end,  where  it  re- 
fembles  the  roof  of  a houle  ; it  is  wholly  covered  with  lnow  ; 
nor  is  any  bare  rock  to  be  feen  within  150  yards  of  the  top. 
The  furface  of  the  fnow  is  fcaly,  and  in  lome  places  covered 
with  an  icy  crud,  under  which  the  fnow  is  dudy,  and  without 
confidence.  The  highed  rocks  are  all  granites  ; thofe  on  the 
ead  fide  are  mixed  with  deatites ; thofe  on  the  fouth  and 
wed  contain  a large  quantity  of  fchoerl,  and  a little  lapis 
corneus.  Some  of  them,  efpeciaily  thofe  on  the  ead,  which 
are  about  150  yards  below  the  fummit,  feem  to  have  been 
lately  Shivered  with  lightning.  M.  de  Sauflure  faw  no  ani- 
mal on  the  mountain,  except  two  flies,  a grey  phalsena,  and 
a “ Myrtillus,”  which  he  fuppofes  mud  have  been  driven 
there  by  the  wind.  At  the  elevation  of  1 1,392  feet  above 
the  fea,  he  ohfervtd  the  “ Silene  Acaulis,”  or  mofs  campion, 
in  flower;  and  ftiil  higher,  on  the  mod  elevated  rocks,  the 
“ Lichen  Sulphursus,”  and  “ Lichen  Rupedris”  of  Hoff- 
man. He  has  giver,  us  the  height  cf  the  barometer  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  : viz.  Aug.  3.  at  noon,  16  inches  O line, 
and  of  aline,  French  meafure,  i e.  16. 18  1 Englifh;  and 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  2.3  below  the  freezing  point, 
or  2/  of  Fahrenheit.  M-  Sennebier,  at  the  fame  time,  ob~ 
ferved,  at  Geneva,  the  barometer  27  inches  2 lines,  or 

29.020  inches  Englifh,  and  the  thermometer  22.6  above 
freezing,  or  82  of  Fahrenheit.  From  thefe  data  he  makes 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  2218  toifes,  or  14, 180  Englifh 
feet,  according  to  M.  de  Lac’s  rule,  and  2272  toifes,  or 
14,323  Englifh  feet,  according  to  M.  Trembley’s.  To 
thefe  heights  13  toifes,  or  83  feet,  the  height  of  M.  Sennc- 
bier’s  room  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  mud  be  aided,  to 
give  the  height  of  the  mountam  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
14  263  feet,  according  to  M.  de  Luc,  and  14,608  feet,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Trembley.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  made 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  trigonometrical  meafure- 
ment,  14,429  feet  above  the  lake,  which  is  almod  the  mean 
between  the  other  two.  The  refult  of  the  oblervations 
made  at  Chamouny,  cotemporary  with  the  fe  on  Mont 
Blanc,  agrees  dill  more  nearly  with  fir  George’s  meafure- 
naent.  The  general  mean  refuit  makes  the  fummit  of  Mont 
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Blane  2450  toifes,  or  15,673  Englifh  feet,  or  nearly  three 
Englifh  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  By  M.de  Sauffure’s 
experiments  with  the  hygrometer,  the  air  on  the  top  of 
Meat  Blanc  contained  fix  times  lefs  humidity  than  that  of 
Gen  eva,  and  to  the  extreme  drynefs  of  it  he  attributes  the 
burning  third  which  he  and  his  companions  experienced.  But 
the  refult  of  his  experiments  feems  very  different  from  the 
fvftern  of  meteorology  published  by  M.  de  Luc.  See  Hy- 
grometer. It  requires  half  an  hour  to  boil  water  on  the 
top  of  this  mountain;  whereas  15  or  16  minutes  are  fuffi- 
cient  at  Geneva,  and  14  or  15  by  the  fea-fide.  Water 
boiled  at  68 .993  degrees  of  a thermometer,  which  rifes  to 
80  with  the  barometer  27  French  inches  high.  By  experi- 
ments with  the  electrometer,  M.  de  Sauffure  found,  that  the 
eleftricity  of  the  air  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  was 
pofitive.  The  wdnd  on  the  fummit  was  north,  and  very 
piercing ; but  fouthward  of  the  ridge  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  agreeable.  The  experiments  with  lime-water, 
and  with  the  caultic  alkali,  fhewed  that  the  air  was  mixed 
with  atmofpheric  acid,  or  fixed  air. 

The  difficulty  of  refpiration,  experienced  by  M.  de  Sauf- 
fure and  his  companions,  has  been  aferibed  by  lome  to  fa- 
tigue, and  not  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air ; but  his  obfer- 
vations  prove,  that  the  latter  was  the  caufe  both  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  and  the  quicknels  of  the  tsulle.  This, 
indeed,  was  fo  confiderabie,  that  the  pulfe  of  one  of  the 
& guides,  after  continuing  four  hours  on  the  fummit,  was  98, 
of  the  fervant  112,  and  of  M.  de  Sauffure  himfelf  100  in  a 
minute  ; whereas  at  Chamouny  they  were  49,  60,  and  72 
rtfpedivtly.  M.  de  Sauffure’s  obfervations  confute  an  opi- 
nion, which  is  very  common,  with  rtfped  to  the  change  of 
the  fenies  of  fmeiling  and  tafte  fnppofed  to  take  place  on 
high  mountains.  He  tried  the  experiment  on  different 
mountains,  and  both  the  tafte and  fmell  of  bread,  wine,  meat, 
and  fruit,  appeared  to  him  and  to  his  attendants  not  at  all 
different.  As  to  found  becoming  weaker,  this  circumftance 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  impaired  ftate  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  b’it  to  the  rarefied  air,  which  both  refills  lefs  and  vi- 
brates lefs.  Befides,  on  an  infulated  fummitthere  are  no  echoes 
nor  foiid  objeds  to  repel  the  found.  Thefe  concurring  cauffs 
rendered  the  founds  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  remarkably 
feeble  ; the  report  of  a difeharged  piftol  being  equal  in 
ftrength  only  to  that  of  a fmall  Ciiinele  cracker  let  off  in  a 
room. 

Soon  after  M.  de  Sauffure’s  expedition,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  an 
Englifh  gentleman,  fucceeded  in  an  attempt  to  afeend  Mont 
Blanc ; but  it  was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  ariling 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  chafms  in  the  ice.  An  account 
of  this  ente  prife  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
I7S7- 

Blanc,  Mont,  gives  denomination  to  a department  formed 
of  Savoy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of 
Leman  and  of  Ain;  on  the  tall  by  Piedmont;  on  the  fouth 
by  Piedmont  and  the  departments  of  Upper  Alps  and  of 
Ifere  ; and  on  the  weft  by  thole  of  Ifc-re  and  of  Ain.  Its  lu- 
perficiesis  about  1,254.796  fauare  acres, or  640.427  hedares; 
and  its  population  about  283,106  individuals.  It  is  divided 
into  four  communal  diftrids ; viz.  Chambery,  its  capital, 
Annecy,  Mouthers,  and  S:.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

Blanc -en-Berry,  Le,  a town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  ot  a dtftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  containing 
3850  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  canton  amounts 
to  10,6 C2  ; and  its  territory  comprehends  3 kiliometres 
and  10  communes;  fix  leagues  W.  of  Argenton. 

Blanc  Courfer  Herald,  created  by  patent  on  the  revival 
of  the  moll  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  1725, 
“ to  attend  the  firft  and  principal  companion  of  the  order 
for  the  lime  being.”  He  enjoys  all  rights,  privileges,  and 


immunities  as  any  other  herald  ; and  his  office  is  annexed, 
united,  and  perpetually  confolidated  with  the  office  of  genea- 
logilf  of  the  laid  order.  See  Genealogist  of  the  Bath. 

BLANCA,  in  Geography , a lmall  illand  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
north  of  Margarita,  in  the  province  of  Andalufia,  low  and 
uninhabited  ; having  favannahs  of  long  giafs,  plenty  of  gua- 
nas, and  fome  trees  of  lignum  vitae  ; but  chiefty  remarkable 
for  its  turtle  fifnery.  N.  lat.  n°  20'.  W.  long.  64°  10'. 

Blanca,  or  Blanche,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coaft.  N.  lat.  250.  W.  long.  62°  14'. — Alfo,  a 
river  in  the  province  of  Cniapa,  in  the  Audience  of  Mexico, 
in  New  Spain.  Its  water,  though  clear,  is  laid  to  have  a 
petrifying  quahty. 

BLANCARD,  Stephen,  in  Biography,  was  foil  of 
Nicholas  Blancard  of  Leyden,  by  whom  lie  was  imtiated  into 
the  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  medicine.  At  a proper 
age  he  went  to  Breda,  and  thence  to  Francker,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  dodor  in  medicine  about  the  year  1678. 
We  foon  after  find  h;m  fettled  at  Amflerdam,  where  he  dedi- 
cated his  time  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  but  principally  to 
writing  or  compiling  a great  variety  of  anatomical  and  me- 
dical works,  of  which  the  molt  valuable,  Haller  fays,  is  his 
“ Anatomia  pradica  rationahs,  f.  variorum  cadaverum  morbis 
denatorum  anatomica  infpedio,”  pubiiflied  16S8,  mao. 
But  he  has,  even  ffi  this  work,  introduced  many  obfervations 
taken  from  other  writers,  without  acknowledging  it.  The 
cafes  here  deferibed  are  200  in  number,  and,  in  general,  cu- 
rious and  deferring  notice.  Geolicke,  however,  not  omy 
accufes  him  of  plagiarifm,  and  ol  mutilating  and  fpoi'ing  the 
obfervations  taken  from  other  anatomifts,  but  he  blames  him 
for  publifhing  fo  many  of  his  works  in  the  Dutch,  his  native 
language,  winch  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  he  fsys,  of  being 
highly  injurious  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine,  by  enabling 
perfons  to  pradife  who  have  not  previoufly  received  a liberal 
education.  This  is,  however,  now  done  pretty  generally  ail 
over  Europe,  and  neceffariiy  at  the  leaft  in  this  country,  where 
there  are  fo  many  perfons  pradifing  in  every  branch  of  medi- 
cine who  are  incapable  of  leading  any  other  language  than 
their  own,  the  law  here  authorizing  any  perfons  who  may 
chufeit  to  pradife  medicine,  without  examination,  excepting 
phyftcians  and  furgeons  rdiding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, or  of  the  two  univerlities.  We  {hall  only  mention  one 
other  of  this  writer’s  multifarious  prod  tuff  ions,  Ids  “Lexicon 
Medicum,”  containing  explanations  of  all  the  terms  tiled  in 
medicine,  furgery,  and  anatomy,  firft  pubiiflied  in  1679,  8vo. 
This  haspafhd  through  numerous  editions, and  lately, in  1777, 
by  the  care  of  Jac.  Fred.  Iienfiam,  is  increafed  to  nearly 
treble  its  original  bulk,  making  two  large  volumes,  Svo. 

Biancard’s  works  were  colleded  and  pubiiflied  at  Leyden, 
under  the  title  of  “Opera  omnia  theoretica  et  pradica,”  in 
1 vol.  4to.  1701.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Chirurg.  Anat.  Botan. 
Eloy.  Did.  Hiit. 

BLANCARDS,  a name  given  to  certain  linen  cloths 
thus  called,  breaufe  the  thread  uled  to  weave  them,  has  been 
half-blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was  uffd.  They  are 
manufactured  in  Normandy,  particularly  in  the  places  which 
are  in  the  diftrid,  or  under  the  jurifdidion  of  Pont- Audcmer, 
Bernay,  and  Lilieux. 

BLANCA T,  St.  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  ; 4 leagues  W.N.W.  of 
St.  GauJtns. 

BLANCH,  a cape  on  the  French  coaft,  N.  W.  of  Calais, 
aimoft  oppofiu  to  Dover,  on  the  Englifh  coaft. 

Blanch,  or  White  Ifland , one  ot  the  large  ifLnds  on  the 
coaft  of  France,  lying  aiong  the  fhore  of  the  projeding 
coaft  to  the  N.  E.  of  Morlaix 

Blanch  ferine , or  Blank  farm,  in  Law,  a white  farm , 
that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  liiver,  not  in  cattle. 

In 
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tn  ancient  time3,  the  crown-rents  were  many  times  re* 
ferved  to  be  paid  in  “ libris  albis”  called  blanche  fermcs  ; in 
which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holden  dealbare  Jirmam  ; viz.  his 
bafe  money  or  coin,  worfe  than  ftar.dard,  was  melted  down 
in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced  to  the  finenefs  of  Itandard 
filver ; or  inftead  thereof  he  paid  to  the  king  I2d.  in  the 
pound,  by  way  of  addition.  In  Scotland,  this  kind  of 
fmsll  payment  is  called  “ blanch  holding,’'  or  “ reditus  al- 
bie  firmae.” 

Blanch -Lyon  Purfuivant  of  Arms.  This  officer  took  his 
title  from  the  arms  and  fupporters  of  the  Mowbrays’,  dukes 
of  Norfolk  (being  ruby,  a lion  rampant,  pearl.)  Thomas 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  inftituted  the  office  of  blanch- 
lyon  purfuivant  29  Hen,  VIII.  and  he  attended  at  the  fu- 
neral of  queen  Jane.  Blanch  lyon  was  alfo  a name  to  an 
officer  of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

BLANCH-ivo/e  Purfuivant  of  Anns,  was  a purfuivant  creat- 
ed by  Edward  IV.  and  fo  denominated  from  the  diftinguiffi- 
ed  badge  of  the  houfe  of  York. 

BLANCH-6’rmig'&r  Purfuivant  of  Arms.  This  office  was 
inftituted  by  Richard  duke  of  Gioucefter  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Edward  IV.  in  allulion  to  his  badge  or  cogni- 
zance being  a white  boar. 

BLANCHARD,  William,  in  Biography,  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1674, 
and  much  employed.  Notwithftanding  his  profeffional  la- 
bour, he  found  leifure  for  literary  refearches,  and  in  1687, 
publifhed  a chronological  fable  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  third  race;  which  was  republiffied,  with 
improvements,  under  the  title  of  “ A Chronological  Com- 
pilation, containing  a colledtion  of  the  ordinances,  edicts, 
declarations,  and  letters  patent  of  the  kings  of  France,  re- 
lative to  public  juftice,  police,  and  the  finances,  from  the 
year  987  to  the  preient  time,”  2 vols.  fol.  1715.  The 
work  abounds  with  accurate  refearches  ; and  a fuppiement 
to  it  was  preparing  by  the  author,  when  he  died  in  1724. 
Moreri. 

Blanchard,  Jaques  or  James,  a painter  of  hiftory  and 
portrait,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1600,  and  having  been  in- 
ftruded  in  the  firft  principles  of  painting  in  his  own  country, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  ftudied  for  fome  time  at 
Rome  and  Venice,  and  acquired,  from  particular  attention 
to  the  works  of  Titian  and  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  diftin- 
guifhed  excellence  in  the  art  of  colouring,  fo  as  to  have  ob- 
tained the  flattering  apoeliation  of  the  “ French  Titian.” 
He  was  employed  a coniiderable  time  at  Turin  by  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  and  afterwards  painted  feveral  pieces  at  Lyon3. 
Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  much  engaged,  and  by  his  de- 
feent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a St.  Andrew  kneeling,  gained 
high  reputation.  Colouring  was  his  peculiar  excellence,  and 
he  w’as  diftinguiihed  for  his  judicious  management  of  lights 
and  ffiades.  His  principal  works,  befides  thofe  already  men- 
tioned, are  a gallery  at  the  hotel  de  Bouillon,  of  fubjeds 
from  the  heathen  mythology,  and  the  bacchanals  in  trie  fa- 
loon  of  M.  Morin,  with  forne  pieces  at  Verfailles  and  Tria- 
non. To  Blanchard  is  afenhed  the  good  tafte  for  colouring 
which  obtained  in  France.  He  is  faid  to  have  etched  feve- 
ra!  p ates  from  his  own  competitions.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1658,  and  left  a fon  Gabriel , who  was  alfo  a painter  of  emi- 
nence. D’Argenviile.  Strutt.  Pilkington. 

BLANCHE,  in  Ornithology.  Sonnini  deferibes  a kind  of 
terti,  or  hirondede  de  mer,  under  this  name,  in  his  additions 
to  Buffo n’s  Hillory  of  Birds.  The  plumage  is  entirely 
white  ; with  the  legs  and  bill  black,  it  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  Indian  and  fouth- 
ern  feas.  Lath  m calls  this  bird  ferna  alba. 

Blanch e,-Carte.  See  Carte. 

Blancne-Cc^,  or  Blanche- Coefre,  in  Ornithology , is  the 


torvus  cayanns  of  Gmelin  and  Latham,  in  BufTon’s  Hiftory 
of  Birds.  It  is  likewife  called  in  the  fame  work  geay-de 
Cayenne,  and  by  Latham  the  Cayenne  jay. 

Blanche -Rale,  fynonymous  with  dourneait  des  terres  ma- 
gellaniques,  names  given  in  ButTon’s  Hillory  of  B"rds  to  the 
Linn.xan  Jlurnus  milibaris , a native  of  Falkland  ifland. 

Blanche,  Fr.  for  a minim,  in  Muftc,  or  a white  note 
with  a tail  to.it.  See  Musical  Characters,  and  Time- 
table. 

B'LANCHERS,  a name  given  to  mechanics  employed  in 
blanching,  i.  e.  the  art  or  manner  of  bleaching  or  whiten- 
ing; 

BLANCHET,  Thomas,  in  Biography , a painter  of 
hiftory,  perfpedive,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617, 
and  firft  manifefted  a genius  for  fculpture  ; but  on  account 
of  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution  he  was  advifed  to  d'red 
his  attention  to  painting.  Accordingly,  having  pradifed 
for  fome  time  at  Paris,  he  travelled  for  further  improvement 
into  Italy.  By  the  counfel  and  affiftance  of  Pouffin  and 
Andrea  Sacchi,  he  applied  to  hiftory  painting  ; and  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  painted  feveral  pieces,  particularly 
a pidure  at  Notre  Dame,  much  admired.  At  Lyons, 
where  he  afterwards  fettled,  he  became  diredor  of  an  aca- 
demical fchool.  During  his  abfence  from  Paris,  he  was 
admitted,  in  1676,  into  the  academy  of  painting.  Blan* 
ehet  defigned  weil,  and  undertlood  the  principles  of  per- 
fpedive  and  architedure.  His  compofition  was  rich,  and 
his  colouring  natural ; and  though  he  was  not  always  corred, 
his  deficiency  in  this  rtfped  is  imputed  more  to  the  fire  of 
his  genius  and  the  rapidity  of  his  execution,  than  to  want  of 
fkill.  His  mafter-piece  was  the  cicling  of  the  great  hall  in 
the  hotel  de  ville  at  Lyons,  which  was  unfortunately  con- 
lumed  by  fire;  and  the  accident  is  faid  to  have  affeded  him 
fo  deeply,  as  nearly  to  have  coft  him  his  life.  The  magif- 
trates  of  Lyons  rewarded  him  with  a pennon,  and  with 
apartments  in  the  hotci  de  ville.  Flis  charader  was  amiable, 
and  his  converfation  lively  and  interefting,  fo  that  his  com- 
pany was  much  fought  and  valued.  He  died  at  Lyons  in 
1689.  Smie  few  of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved.  D’Ar- 
genviile.  Pukington. 

Blanchet,  in  Ichthyology, , the  familiar  French  name  of  a 
fort  of  falmon  that  inhabits  the  American  feas ; falmo  fastens 
of  Linnaeus. 

Blanchet,  in  Zoology,  I’Amphjbenc  blanchet,  a kind  of 
amphifbnena  known  among  the  French  naturalifts  of  the 
prefent  day  by  this  name.  The  fpecies  is  deferibed  as  being 
of  a white  colour,  without  any  fpots  ; the  body  as  confiding 
of  230  annulations,  and  the  tail  of  16  : on  the  head  are  fix 
large  feales,  and  about  the  vent  eight  very  fmail  tubercles. 
The  length  is  1 8 inches,  exclufive  of  the  tail,  which  mea- 
fures  an  inch  and  an  half.  This  is  a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  feeds  on  ants  and  other  infeds. — Bofc,  from 
whom  the  above  detail  is  copied,  we  are  convinced,  can  mean 
no  other  than  the  amphifbeena  alba  of  Linnaeus,  when  he  de- 
feribes this  fpecies.  The  Linntean  charader  Hates  the  num- 
ber of  rings  on  the  body  of  this  kind  at  223,  in  which  par- 
ticular alone  the  two  deferiptions  feem  to  be  at  variance ; 
and  the  inconftancy  of  that  charader  is  too  well  known  to 
juftify  the  opinion  of  their  being  diftind,  for  that  reafon 
only. 

BLANCHING,  in  Gardening,  is  the  art  of  rendering 
the  ieaves  and  Items  of  various  forts  of  plants,  as  endive 
(cichorium),  celery  (apium),  &c.  white,  tender,  and  efeu- 
lent.  It  confifts  in  producing  a kind  of  vegetable  debility 
or  difeafe,  hy  depriving  them  of  the  llimulant  effeds  or 
influence  of  light,  and  is  accompliffied  either  by  earthing 
them  well  up,  or  completely  covering  them,  when  perfedly 
dry,  by  boards,  tiles,  or  other  funilar  means,  as  will  be  more 
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fully  explained  in  treating  of  the  different  plants  that  re- 
quire this  fort  of  management. 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  covering  iron 
plates  with  a thin  coat  or  cruft  of  tin.  See  Latten. 

Blanching  of  copper  for  fale,  in  imitation  of  filver  ; or 
mixing  blanched  copper  with  filver,  or  expofing  the  fame  to 
fale;  or  any  malleable  compofition  or  mixture  of  metals,  or 
minerals  heavier  than  filver,  and  which  looks,  and  touches, 
and  wears  like  gold,  but  is  manifeftly  worfe  than  itandard, 
is  made  felony,  8 and  9 W.  Ilf.  See.  2 6. 

Blanching  of  wax.  See  Wax. 

Blanching,  in  Coinage,  the  operation  cf  preparing  the 
pieces  before  ftriking,  to  give  them  the  requifite  luftre  and 
brig'ntnefs. 

The  blanching,  as  now  pradlifed,  is  performed  by  nealirg 
or  heating  the  pieces  in  a kind  of  pan  or  {hovel,  with  a wood- 
fire,  in  manner  of  a reverberatory  furnace,  fo  that  the  flame 
paffes  over  the  (hovel.  The  pieces  being  fufficiently  heated, 
and  cooled  again,  are  put  fucceifiveiy  to  boil  in  two  copper 
pans,  wherein  are  aqua  fortis,  common  fait,  and  tartar  of 
Montpellier;  when  they  have  been  well  drained  of  this  firfl 
water  in  a copper  iieve,  they  throw  fand  and  frefli  water  over 
them  ; and  when  dry,  they  are  all  well  rubbed. 

The  ancient  method  of  blanching  was,  by  putting  the 
pieces,  after  heating,  in  a large  veffel  of  common  water ; and 
fome  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  but  in  different  proportions  for 
gold  and  filver. — The  method  is  now  di fu fed,  partly  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  expenfivenefs,  and  partly  becaufe  it  dimiuifhes  the 
weight  of  the  metal. 

BLANC- JAUNE,  in  Ichthyology.  Salmo  niloticus,  of 
Linnasus,  a fiffi  of  the  falmon  tribe  found  in  the  Nile,  is 
called  blanc-jaune  by  fome  French  authors. 

BLANCKAMERE,  ill  Geography , a town  of  Brabant, 
2 miles  S.  of  Breda. 

BLANCKENBERG,  Blankenburg,  or  Blaken- 
ss erg,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 
and  county  of  Schvvartzburg-Rudolftadt,  feated  on  the 
Rinne,  4 miles  S.W.  of  Rudollladt. 

BLANC-NEZ,  in  Zoology . Under  this  name  the  Lin- 
rasan  Simla  petaurifla  is  defcribed,  both  in  Buffon’s  Natural 
Hiftory,  by  M.  Aliamand,  and  Soanini,  and  in  the  biftory  of 
Apes,  publifhed  recently  in  Paris  by  Audebert.  The  per- 
vading colour  of  this  animal  is  a very  dark  olive  ; the  vifage 
is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  nofe,  a remarkable  fnovvy 
white  foot  of  a triangular  form  being  lituated  on  the  latter, 
which  gives  the  creature  a very  fingular  appearance.  The 
appellation  of  blanc-nez  or  Guenon  blanc-nez,  is  very  well  ap- 
plied, and  might  be  rendered  into  Englifh  with  much  propri- 
ety, the  white-nofe  monkey,  if  that  name  had  not  been  previ- 
oufly  affigned  to  another  fpecies  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr. 
Shaw.  In  the  Zoology  of  the  laft  writer  we  are  informed, 
that  the  diftinguifliing  character  of  his  white-nofe  monkey 
( Simla  niftitans,  Linn.)  is  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  which  is 
milk-white,  while  the  face  itfelf  is  black.  Dr.  Shaw  ob- 
ferves,  however,  fhortly  after,  that  the  white-nofe,  in  this 
fpecies,  is  not  abfolutely  peculiar,  but  is  found  in  another  ; 
alluding,  as  we  imagine,  to  his  vaulting  monkey,  which 
anfwers  to  that  defeription.  The  laft  mentioned  animal  he 
confiders  as  the  Simla  petauri/la  of  Linnaeus,  and  blanc- nez 
of  AUamand’s  edition  of  Buffon’s  quadrupeds,  as  Gmelin 
ftates  them  ; and  fo  far  the  countenance  of  the  French  na- 
turalifts  appears  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  But,  perhaps,  it 
will  admit  of  fome  doubt  how  far  we  may  be  authorised  in 
believing  {till  further  with  Dr.  Shaw,  that  the  Guenon 
blanc-nez  of  Aliamand,  and  Sonnini,  in  Buffon’s  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  Guenon  a ne z blanc  proeminent  of  the  Sup- 
plement of  that  work,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  Dr.  Shaw 
thinks  the  firft  of  thefe  mult  be  the  female,  and  the  other 


the  male.  Virey,  and  likewife  Audebert,  are  perfuaded  that 
they  are  certainly  diftiinSt  fpecies.  Guenon  blanc-nez , they 
confider  as  the  Linnsan  ; Simla petaurijla arid  Guenon  a nez 
blanc  preeminent,  as  Simla  niltitans  of  the  fame  author. 

BLANCO,  in  Geography,  the  name  of  a cape  of  Africa, 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  kingdomof  Tunis,  called  the  “White 
Promontory,”  or,  with  the  fame  meaning  by  the  inhabitants, 
“ Ras-el-abead  and  fuppofed  to  he  the  “ Promontonum 
candidum”  of  Pliny;  and  the  “Promontonum  pulchrum” 
of  Livy,  where  Scipio  landed  in  his  fiift  African  expedition. 
N.  lat.  370  9'.  E.  long.  io°  18'.— Alfo,  a fmall  point  to 
S.  E.  of  cape  Corfo,  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica. — Aifo,  a cape 
on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  in  Negro-land  ; lirft  difeovered 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  year  1441.  N.  lat.  20°  55' 
30".  W.  long.  170  10'.  high  water  9h  45'., — Aifo,  a cape  on 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  territory  of  Tfchtfmc  in  Afiatie 
Turkey,  oppofite  to  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Scio. 
N.  lat.  3S0  20'.  £.  long.  250  9'. — Alfo,  a cape  of  South 
America,  cn  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  between  cape  Roque  on 
the  north,  and  cape  St.  Auguftine  on  the  fouth.  S.  lat. 
6°  go'.  W.  long.  350  33'. — Alfo,  a capeof  South  America, 
on  the  eaftern  coalt  ot  Patagonia,  north  of  port  Dcfeado. 
S.  lat.  470  2c1.  W.  long.  64°  4 2'. — Alfo,  the  north- weftern 
point  of  the  bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  coaft  of  Nicaragua,  N. 
W.  from  Panama-bay.  N.  lat.  90  20'.  W.  long.  ^8h — 
Alfo,  a cape  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America  in  New 
Albion,  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  “ the 
river  of  the  weft,”  between  cape  Gregory  and  point  St. 
George,  and  at  a further  diftance  between  cape  Foulweather 
and  Mendocino.  N.  lat.  430  20'.  W.  long.  128°  20'. — Alfo, 
a promontory  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  South  fea,  120  miles  S.  W.  of  Guayaquil.  S.  lat. 
30  45'.  W.  long.  83°. 

Blanco,  an  ifland  on  the  fouth-eaftern  part  cf  the  penin- 
fula  of  Yucatan  in  New  Spain.  N.  lat.  210.  W.  long. 
88°  f.  See  Blanca. 

BLANDA,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Bufrestis,  that 
inhabits  South  America.  The  wing-cafes  are  attenuated, 
ferrated,  and  furrowed  ; colour  braffy-green,  with  the  fur- 
rows coppery.  Fabricius. 

Blanda,  a fpecies  of  Tenthredo,  found  in  England. 
The  colour  is  black  ; abdomen  rufous  in  the  middle;  pofte- 
rior  thighs  marked  with  a white  fpot.  Fabricius,  &c. 

Blanda.  in  y Indent  Geography , a town  of  HifpaniaTar- 
ragonenfi?,  mentioned  by  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  fituate 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Laletani,  fouth  of  Garunda. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Mela,  but  called  “ Blandse,”by  Livy,  and  placed 
by  him  in  Lucania. 

BLANDFORD,  commonly  called  Blandford forum,  in 
Geography,  is  a market  town  of  Dorfetfliire,  England.  It  is 
feated  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Stour,  and  on  the  great  poft 
road  from  London  to  Exeter,  Cornwall,  8cc.  In  the  Domef- 
day  book  no  lefs  than  nine  parcels  or  pariflies  are  included 
under  the  name  of  Blencford  or  Blancford,  of  which  this  is  the 
mod  confiderable,  and  was  ftyled  aTorough  in  fome  ancient 
records,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reprefented 
in  parliament  more  than  twice  ; once  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  James 
the  firft  granted  it  a charter,  and  made  it  a free  borough  with 
certain  corporate  privileges  and  immunities.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a bailiff  and  fix  capital  burgeffes ; a part  of 
whom  is  irivefted  with  the  power  of  determining  fuits  not 
exceeding  iol. 

Here  is  a fmall  manufadfory  of  fhirt  and  waif! coat  buttons, 
and  another  of  thread,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  town 
depends  upon  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  paffage  of  travel- 
lers. The  town  has  been  deftroyed  feveral  times  by  fire. 
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In  Camden’s  time  it  was  moftly  burnt  by  accident,  but  was 
foon  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner.  The  years  1676,  1713, 
and  17.31  are  recorded  as  peculiarly  calamitous  to  this  town, 
and  in  the  latter  year  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  deftroyed. 
The  church,  town-hall,  alms-houfe,  free-fchool,  and  all  the 
houfes,  but  forty,  were  confumed.  Many  lives  were  loll, 
and  the  diftrefiing  calamity  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
fmall-pox,  which  raged  in  above  fixty  families.  The  com- 
puted damage  was  va'ued  at  100,000!.  but  the  diftrefs,  ter- 
ror, and  mifery  that  prevailed  ac  the  time,  and  refulted  from 
the  direful  cataftrophe,  far  exceed  all  calculation,  and  defy 
the  powers  of  verbal  defcription.  The  town  has  fince 
been  rebuilt,  and  ics  appearance  much  improved  by  fome 
refpeftable  houfes,  a new  church,  town-hall,  & c.  The 

latter  i3  a neat  building  compofed  with  Portland  {tone,  and 
conftrufted  on  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Within  the 
building  is  a pump  which  was  erefted  by  John  Baftard,  who 
having  been  a confi  ierable  fufferer  by  the  laft  lire,  had  this 
pump  conftrufted  to  fupply  the  town  with  water,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  another  fimilardifafter.  The  new  church, 
built  in  the  Grecian  ftyle  of  architefture,  confifts  of  a body, 
two  aifles,  a chancel,  and  a tower.  Its  interior  is  very 
neatly  ornamented,  and  contains  feveral  handfome  marble 
monuments. 

The  charitable  donations  to  Blandford  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  are  appropriated  to  endow  an  alms-houfe,  to 
apprentice  and  clothe  poor  boys,  to  ereft  and  fupport  a 
charity  fchoul,  two  free-fchools,  and  for  other  benevolent 
purpofes.  Blandford  is  104  miles  W.S.W.  from  London, 
and  contains  408  houfes,  with  2326  inhabitants  : at  the  call 
end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a handfome  old  building, 
called  “ Damory  court,”  which  has  been  poflefTed  by  many 
noble  and  diftinguifhed  perfonages. 

Blandford  is  the  birth-place  of  many  celebrated  characters: 
among  whom  the  following  are  the  molt  diftinguifhed : 
George  Ryves,  who  was  warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in 
1599,  and  vice-chancellor,  in  1601  ; Bruno  Ryves,  author 
of  the  Mercurius  Rufticus,  a fingular  book,  recording  many 
of  the  events  of  the  civil  wars.  He  alfo  afiifted  in  publifhmg 
the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  dean  of  Chichefter  and  Windfor, 
and  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1677,  aged  81  years  ; William 
Wake,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  was  born  here  in  the 
year  1657,  and  died  at  Lambeth  in  1736;  Thomas  Creech , 
the  tranflator  of  Lucretius,  and  other  ancient  claffic  au- 
thors, was  born  here  in  1639  ; Chriflopher  Pitt,  auother  tranf- 
lator, dates  hi)  birth  at  Blandford,  where  he  was  buried  in 
1748. 

About  one  mile  fouth  of  Blandford-forum  is  Blandford  St. 
Mary,  a village  noted  in  the  annals  of  literature  as  the  birth- place 
of  Browne  Willis,  the  celebrated  antiquary  and  topographer 
(fee  Willis).  At  the  diftanceof  one  mile  weft  of  this  town 
is  Brianftone-houfe,  the  elegant  and  commodious  manfion  of 
Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  efq.  This  houfe  was  erefted 
from  the  defigns  of  James  Wyatt,  who  has  difplayed  much 
judgment  and  tafte  in  the  difpofition  of  the  apartments,  the 
arrangement  of  the  offices,  and  in  the  two  principal  facades. 
The  river  Stour  winding  in  a broad  fheet  through  the 
grounds,  with  the  plantations  and  diftant  fcenes,  combine 
to  render  this  a charming  and  delightful  refidence.  Hut- 
chins’s Hiftory  of  Dorfetlhire,  fecond  edition,  fob  1796. 

Blandford,  a townfhip  of  America,  in  Lunenburgh 
county  in  Mahon  bay,  Nova  Scotia,  fettled  by  a few  fami- 
lies..— Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Hampffiire  county,  Maffachufetts, 
weft  of  Connefticut  river;  about  23  miles  S.W.  of  Nor- 
thampton, and  1 16  W.  of  Bofton ; containing  1778 
inhabitants. — Alfo,  a town  in  Prince  George  county, 
Virginia,  about  4 miles  N.E.  from  Pcterfburgh,  and 
within'  its  jurifdiftion.  It  contains  200  houfes,  and 
1 200  inhabitants,  and  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a plain,  on 


the  eaftern  branch  of  Appamattox  river.  Here  are  many 
large  ftores,  and  three  tobacco  warehouses,  which  receive 
annually  6 or  7000  hogfiieads.  It  is  a thriving  place ; and 
as  the  marfhes  in  its  vicinity  are  drained,  the  a:r  of  this  town, 
and  alfo  that  of  Peterfburgh,  are  much  meliorated. 

BLANDINA,  in  Entomology,  one  of  the  Fabrician  fpe- 
ciesof  Papilio,  in  the  Nymphalea  feftioh  ; the  wings  of 
which  are  dentated,  black,  and  marked  with  white  fpots  ; 
at  the  bafe  of  the  anterior  pair  a blue  ftreak,  and  another 
along  the  margin  of  the  pofterior  ones.  This  rare  infeft  in- 
habits India.  Vide  Donov.  Inf.  Ind.  Obf.  There  is  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  the  Papilio  genu?,  that  bears  the  fame  name, 
that  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  above 
mentioned  inleft.  This  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Fabricius  in  Ins 
“ Entomologia  Syftcmatica,”  in  thefeftion  “ Satyri  the 
wings  of  this  kind  are  dentated,  the  colour  brown,  with  a 
rufous  oceliated  band  ; pofterior  pair  beneath  fufeous  with  a 
cinereous  (trip?.  This  is  papilio  ligea  of  Scopoli,  athiops  of 
Efper,  and  meclea  of  the  Vienna  Catalogue.  It  inhabits 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but  has  not  been  hitherto  difeovered 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fame  fpecific  name  again  occurs  in 
Cramer’s  Papiliones,  a ftrong  variety  of  the  Gmelinian  pa- 
pilio  melicerta,  being  fo  named  by  that  author. 

BLANDRATAj  GeoPvGE,  in  Biography,  a phyfician 
and  divine  of  the  i6th  century,  was  born  in  the  marquffate 
of  Salufles  in  Italy,  and  praftifed  phyfic  in  Poland  and  Tian- 
fvlvania  ; but  upon  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
inquifition  to  fly,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  from 
Pavia  to  Geneva,  where  he  declared  himfelt  aCatholic.  Here, 
however,  his  fentiments,  which  then  inclined  to  Arianifm,  ex- 
cited the  fufpicions  of  Calvin,  which  obliged  him  fir  ft  to  re- 
turn to  Poland,  and  afterwards,  in  1563,  to  remove  to  Tran- 
fylvania ; where  Sigifmund,  at  that  time  fovereign  of  the 
country,  appointed  him  his  phyfician.  After  the  death  of 
Sigifmund  lie  fuftained  the  fame  office  to  Stephen  and 
Chriflopher  Battori,  and  to  the  former  when  he  obtained  the 
crown  of  Poland.  By  his  credit  and  influence  the  doftrine 
of  Socinus,  which  Blandrata  feems  to  have  now  adopted, 
made  its  way  from  Poland  to  Tranfylvania  ; and  it  was  by 
his  means  that  Fauflus-Socinus  was  brought  thither  from 
Bafil  in  1378,  to  fecond  his  arguments  and  efforts  in  coun- 
terafting  Francis  Davides,  who  zealoufly  oppofed  the  cuf- 
tom  of  offering  up  prayers  and  divine  worfhip  to  Jefus 
Chrift.  It  is  faid,  that  Blandrata,  either  through  natural 
levity.  Or  under  the  influence  of  an  avaricious  difpofition, 
abandoned  the  interefts  of  the  Unitarians,  and  heiaaccufcd 
by  Socinus  with  inclining  towards  the  Jefuits,  who  had 
obtained  credit  and  influence  at  the  court  of  king  Stephen. 
His  wealth,  however,  tempted  his  nephew  to  ftrangleTiim 
in  his  bed,  at  fome  peiiod,  not  afeertained,  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592;  and  this  unfortunate  termination  of 
his  life  has  been  charitably  interpreted,  both  by  the  ortho- 
dox and  heterodox,  as  a divine  judgment.  Of  his  charafter 
as  a writer  the  theologifts  of  Geneva  exprefs  a contemptuous 
opinion  ; and  his  conduft  feems  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  a degree  of  unfteadinefs  and  duplicity,  which  has  been 
partly  attributed  to  the  perfecting  fpirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  Gen.  D:ft.  Moffi.  Eccl.  Flift.  vol.  iv. 
p.  1513,  323.  Toulmin’s  Life  of  Socinus,  p.  6,  &c. 

BLANES,  or  Blanda,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  34  miles  N.E. 
of  Barcelona.  N.  lat.  410  42'.  E.  long.  2°  45k 
BLANFORD,  atowilfhip  of  America, in  thcWeft  Riding 
of  York  county,  Upper  Canada,  on  the  Thames,  oppolite  to 
Oxford. 

BLANG1S,  or  Blangy,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lowe ' Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrift  ot  Neu  cbatel.  The  population  of  the  town 
includes  1749  perfons,  and  that  of  the  canton  12,879.  I he 
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territory  comprehend  247^  kilometres,  and  31  communes t 
14  miles  N.N.E.  of  Neufchatel,  and  20  miles  E.  of 
Dieppe. 

BLANGY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  thediftridt  of  Pont 
l’Eveque;  the  place  contains  771  perfons,  and  the  canton 
10,531.  The  extent  of  the  territory  includes  140  kilio- 
metres,  and  23  communes;  8 leagues  E.  of  Caen,  and  1% 
league  S.E.of  Pont  i’Eveque.  — Alfo,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftridtof  Montreuil,  2 leagues  N.E.  of  Hcfdin, 

BLANK,  er  Blanc,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies  white  ; 
and  blancus,  or  blanca,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
kind  of  white  or  fiiver  money,  of  bafe  alloy,  coined  b y' 
Plenry  V.  in  thole  parts  of  France  then  fubjedt  to  England, 
valued  at  8d.  fterling.  They  were  forbidden  by  his  fucceffor 
to  be  current  in  this  realm,  2 Henry  Vi.  c.  9.  In  fome 
ancient  charters  they  were  called  “ folidi  blanci,  or  white 
{hillings. ” 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a fmall  copper  coin,  formerly  current 
in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  denic-rs  Tcurnois. 

They  had  alfo  great  blanks  or  pieces  of  three  blanks,  and 
others  of  fix  in  refpcdt  whereof  the  fingle  fort  were  called 
little  blanks;  but  of  late  they  are  all  become  only  monies  of 
account. 

Blank,  or  Blank-ticket,  in  Lotteries,  that  to  which  no 
prize  is  allotted.  The  French  have  a game,  under  the  de- 
nomination Manque,  anlwering  to  our  lottery. 

Blan  k,  in  Coinage , a plate,  or  piece  of  gold,  or  fiiver,  cut 
and  (haped  for  a coin,  but  not  yet  damped.  See  Coining. 

Blanket-,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  with  what  we 
call  a “ common  bar,”  and  is  the  name  of  a “ plea  in  bar,” 
which,  in  an  adtion  of  trcfpafs,  is  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff 
to  afiign  the  certain  place  where  the  trefpafs  was  committed. 
2 Cro.  594. 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  fpaces  fome- 
times  left  by  miltake.  A Hank  (if  fomething  material  be 
omitted)  in  a declaration,  abates  the  fame;  4 Ed.  IV.  14. 
20  H.  VI.  18.  and  fuch  a blank  is  a good  caufe  of  de- 
murrer. Blanks  in  the  imparlance-roll  aided  “ after  verdidt” 
for  the  plaintiff.  Hob.  76.  f 

Blank -verfe.  SeeVERSEand  Rhyme. 

Blank  -point.  See  Vow^-x -blank. 

BLANKENBERG,  in  Geography , a fea-port  town  and 
fortrefsof  Flanders,  fituate  near  the  iea-coaft,  between  Of- 
tend  on  the  S.W.  and  Cadfand  illand  to  the  N.  E.  N.  lat. 
510  1 S'.  E.  long.  30. 24'. — Alfo,  a fmall  town  of  Germany, 
feated  on  a mountain,  in  a prefedlurate  of  the  fame  name,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  20  miles  S.  E. 
of  Cologn. 

BLANKENBURG,  a principality  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  belonging,  fmce  the  year  1731,  to 
the  reigning  houfe  of  Brunfwick-Wolferbuttel,  for  which 
he  holds  a feat  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  pays  12  rix- 
dollars  a month.  This  principality  lie3  partly  on  and  partly 
near  the  Hartz  mountain,  and  is  about  20  miles  long  and 
about  8 wide.  The  northern  part,  without  the  Hartz,  con- 
fiftsof  very  good  corn-land,  but  that  which  lies  on  the 
Hartz  abounds  in  woods,  quarries  of  marble,  and  mines  of 
iron  ore.  A confiderable  part  of  the  country  is  watered  by 
the  Bode.  The  capital  town  is  of  the  fame  name;  in  which 
are  held  the  courts  of  judicature  and  the  confitlcry,  with 
the  fuperintendance  of  tb*  principality.  Near  the  town,  on 
an  eminence,  is  the  ducal  palace.  It  is  7 miles  diftant  from 
Halberttadt. 

BLANKENHAYN,  a fmall  town  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  principality  of  Altenburg,  belonging  to  a 
lordfhip  ot  the  fame  name,  which  is  a , fief  of  the  deflorate 
Mentz  ; 1;  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Erfurt. 


BLANKENHEIM,  a fmall  town  in  Germany,  snd 
Capital  of  a county  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  WelL 
phalia,  and  archbifhopric  of  Treves.  The  prince,  refident 
here,  pays  64  florins  a month,  and  72  rix-dollars,  and  53^ 
kreutzers  to  the  imperial  chamber;  36  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Treves.  In  the  French  arrangement  it  is  the  principal 
place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Prum,  and  department  of 
Sarre.  The  population  of  the  place  includes  500  perfons, 
and  the  canton  3936.  Its  territory  comprehends  19  com-* 
rnunes. 

BLANKENSEE,  a lake  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  middle  mark  of  Brandenburg,  6 miles 
E.  of  Belitz. 

BLANKENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany  in  a prefec- 
turate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and 
county  of  Mark,  feated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Rhur,  19 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Duffeidorp. 

BLANKET,  in  Commerce,  a warm  woolly  fort  of  fluff, 
light  and  loofe  woven  ; chiefly  ufed  in  bedding.  The  ma- 
nutadlure  of  blankets  is  principally  confined  to  Witney  in 
Oxfordfhire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that  height,  that  no 
other  place  comes  near  it.  Some  attribute  a great  part  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Witney  blankets  to  the  abfterfive  nitrous 
water  of  the  river  Windrufh,  wherewith  they  are  fcoured 
others  think  they  rather  owe  it  to  a peculiar  way  of  loofe 
fpinnirtg,  which  the  people  have  about  that  place.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  the  place  has  engroffed  almolt  the  whole  trade  of 
the  nation  for  this  commodity  ; infomuch  that  the  wool  fit 
for  it  centres  here,  from  the  farthermoft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Plott.  Hift.  Oxf.  chap  ix.  $ 163. 

Blankets  are  made  of  felt  wool,  i.  e.  wool  from  off  Iheep- 
fkins,  which  they  divide  into  feveral  forts. 

Of  the  head  wool,  and  bay  wool,  they  make  blankets  of 
twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ; of  the  ordinary  and 
middle  fort,  blankets  of  eight  and  feven  quarters  broad  ^ 
of  the  bed  tail  wool,  blankets  of  fix  quarters  broad,  com- 
monly called  cuts,  ferving  for  Teamen's  hammocks.  See 
Hykes. 

Blanket,  tojjing  in  a,  a ludicrous  kind  of  punifhment, 
of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  ancients  under  the  denomi- 
nation fagalio.  Martial  Gefcribes  it  graphically  enough. 
“ Ibis  ab  excuffo,  miffus  ad  aftra,  fago.” 

A late  writer  reprefents  it  as  one  of  Otho’s  imperial  de- 
lights. But  this  is  turning  the  tables ; that  emperor’6  di- 
verfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be  the  fubjedl, 
but  the  agent  in  the  affair;  it  being  his  pradiice  to  ftroll  out 
in  dark  nights,  and  where  he  met  with  a helplefs  or  drunken 
man,  to  give  him  the  difeipline  of  the  blanket. 

BLANKOF,  John  Teunisz,  in  Biography,  a Flemifh 
painter,  was  born  at  Alkmaar  in  162S.  After  having  fpent 
fome  years  in  receiving  inftrudtion  from  Arent  Tierling, 
Peter  Scheyenburg,  and  Csefar  van  Everaingen,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  diligently  copied  the  works  of  the  beft 
makers,  and  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Flemifh  pain- 
ters, called  Bentvogels,  by  whom  he  was  diftinguilhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Jan  Maat,  fignifying,  in  Dutch,  mate  or 
companion,  and  under  which  appellation,  he  is  moft  gene- 
rally known.  His  fubjedts  were  landfcapes  with  views  of 
river6,  or  fea-lhores,  havens,  or  ports,  which  he  executed 
with  a light  free  pencil ; and  in  the  reprefentations  of  itorms 
and  calms,  he  particularly  excelled.  Thofe  of  his  pidlures 
that  are  principally  commended,  are  the  Italian  lea-ports, 
with  veffeU  lying  before  them.  And  his  moft  capital  per- 
formance is  a view  of  the  fea-fhore  with  the  waves  retiring  at 
ebb-tide  ; which  Houbraken  deferibes  as  admirably  beau- 
tiful and  natural.  His  imagination  was  lively,  and  his  exe- 
cution rapid.  He  died  in  1670.  Pilkmgton. 

ELANQUEFORT,  in  Geography , a town  of  France, 
i in 
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in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diltrid  of  Bourdeaux,  five  miles  north  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  place  contains  2003,  and  the  canton  9504  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends  272!  kiliometres,  and  9 communes. 

BLANQUILLE,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  filver  coin, 
equivalent  to  about  ii\d.  ilerling,  current  in  Morocco,  and 
on  the  co.-.fts  of  Barbary. 

BLANZAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  C li  '.rente,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diftrid  of  Angouleme,  4 leagues  S.S.W.  of  Angou- 
leme.  The  place  contains  546,  and  the  canton  10,440 
inhabitants.  The  territory  includes  242  j kiliometres,  and 
20  communes. — Alio,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftrid  of 
Uzes,  3 miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Uzes. 

BLAPS,  in  Entomology,  one  of  the  Fabrician  genera  of 
coleopterous  infeds,  the  palpi  of  which  are  clavated,  and  four 
in  number;  jaws  ftraight  and  bifid;  lip  membranaceous  and 
cleft ; and  the  antennas  moniliform  at  the  tip.  Fabricius 
includes  in  this  genus  feme  of  the  tenebriones  of  Tinmens, 
iuch  as  tenebrio  gages  and  mort'ifaga.  Gmelin  adopts  the 
genus  only  as  a fubdiviiion  of  Pimelia,  in  the  Sylt.  Nat. 
See  Pimelia. 

BLAPSIGONIA,  compounded  of  (oXairru,  I hurt,  and 
yovn,  hroocl  or  ijjuc,  a kind  of  difeafe,  or  defed  in  bees, 
when  they  negled  or  fail  to  produce  young,  being  wholly 
employed  in  making  honey. 

BLARE,  in  Commerce,  a fmall  copper  coin,  containing 
a little  mixture  of  filver,  {truck  at  Bern,  and  valued  at 
much  the  fame  with  the  Ratze  in  other  places. 

BLARINGHEM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
the  diltrid  of  Hazebrouch,  2 leagues  S.  E.  of  St.  Omer. 

BLARNEY,  a fmall  market  town  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munfler,  Ireland,  lituated  on  a river 
of  the  fame  name,  about  4 miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Cork. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  its  caftle  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  in  Munfter,  and  it  has  often  proved 
very  troublelome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cork.  It  belonged 
formerly  to  the  earls  of  Clancarty,  but  at  prefent  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Jeffries,  whofe  father  built  the  town,  and 
eftablifhed  feveral  manufadures,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Young  has 
given  a detail  in  the  account  of  his  tour  through  Ireland. 
Thefe  eftablifliments,  however,  as  too  generally  happens  in 
like  cafes,  have  not  been  fuccefsful,  and  Blarney  is  not  at 
prefent  the  flourifhing  town,  which  Mr.  Young’s  account 
would  lead  us  to  expedl.  A paper-mill,  a ftamping-mill,  a 
bleach. green,  and  one  or  two  cotton  manufactories  {till  exift ; 
and  many  {lockings  made  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fold  at 
the  weekly  market  and  in  Cork,  but  all  may  be  confidered 
as  on  the  decline.  The  caitleand  the  grounds  about  it  have 
been  confiderably  improved,  and  the  country  around,  as 
well  as  the  park,  is  well  watered.  There  is  a ftone  at  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  top  of  the  caflle,  which  is  {hewn  to 
llrangers,  on  account  of  a laying,  that  any  perfon  who  has 
kifled  it  is  privileged  to  lie  and  flatter.  The  origin  of  this 
faying,  which  is  often  referred  to,  and  from  which  Blarney 
has  become  a vulgar  fynonim  for  flattery,  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  clifcover.  In  the  caftle  there  is  an  original 
painting  of  Charles  12th  of  Sweden,  at  full  length,  drawn 
in  the  drefs  mentioned  by  Voltaire,  brought  over  by  one  of 
the  family  who  had  been  envoy  to  that  monarch.  The  ad- 
joining country  is  moftly  under  corn  and  pafture  ; the  foil  is 
a yellowifh  clay,  and  is  moftly  manured  with  lime-ftone,  of 
which  there  is  a vein  that  fupplies  large  quantities.  Smith’s 
Cork.  Young. 

BL  AS,  St.  a cape  on  the  coaft  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
Vol.  IV. 
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near  which,  to  tlieS.E.,  {lands  the  town  of  Compoftella,  in 
the  province  of  Galicia,  in  New  Spain.  N.  lat.  21 3 30'. 
W.  long.  1 05 3 12'.  See  Blaise. 

Blas,  a term,  in  the  Hclmontian  philofophy,  denoting 
the  local  and  alterative  motion  of  the  liars;  Irom  whole 
influence  proceed-  changes  of  weather,  feafons,  ftorms,  and 
the  like. 

In  imitation  of  this  bias  Jlellarum,  the  fame  author  framed 
another  in  animals,  either  natural,  whereby  each  vifeus  is 
framed  according  to  the  model  of  its  particular  ; or  volun- 
tary, which  is  direcled  to  motion  by  the  will. 

BLASCON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  of  Gaul, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  fituate  at  the  moutrrof  the  Rhone. 

BLASE,  Sr.,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Aullria,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Steyr. 

BLASENDQRF,  or  Balasfalva,  a town  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  in  the  diftrid  of  Weiflenbourg,  the  refidence  of  the 
bilhop  of  Walachia. 

BLASIA,  from  Blafio  Biagi,  an  Italian  monk,  in  Bo- 
tany.  Lin.  Gen.  n.  1 J99.  Mich.  Gen.  t.  7.  Clafs,  Cryptogamia 
Alga.  Species,  1.  B . pufilla.  Lin.  Spec.  1605.  Hudf. 
Angl.  519.  Dill.  t.  31.  f.  7.  FI.  dan.  t.  45.  The 
dwarf  blalia  grows  on  the  fides  of  ditches  and  brooks,  and 
in  moift  fliady  places  in  a Tandy  foil,  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ; with  us  on  Hounflow  heath,  and  alfo  near  Manchef- 
ter  and  Halifax.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

BLASII  ZELLA,  ill  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  cf  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of 
Gotha,  leparated  in  1640  from  the  bailiwick  of  Reinhards- 
brunn,  and  added  to  that  of  Scliwarznot-wald,  and  famous 
for  its  foundery  of  fire-arms ; 16  miles  S.  of  Gotha. 

BLASIMONT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dill  riel  of  La 
Rvole,  7 leagues  E.  of  Blamont,  or  3!  N.  of  La  Reole. 

BLASIUS,  Gerard,  in  Biography,  foil  of  Leonard, 
phyfician  at  Amfterdam,  who  received  pupils  into  his  lioufe, 
to  inftrud  them  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  particularly 
in  the  anatomy  of  brute  animals,  of  which  he  difieded  a 
great  variety.  It  was  this  which  probably  inclined  Gerard 
to  this  branch  of  ftudy,  and  gave  birth  to  feveral  of  his 
works;  fuch  as  his  “Zootomise,  feu  Anatomes  variorum  Ani- 
malium,”  publiflied  1676;  “ Obfervata  anatomica,  in  ho- 
mine,  fimia,  equo,  vitulo,  teiludine,  echino,  glire,  ferpente, 
ardea,  variifque  animalibus  aliis,”  Lugduni,  1674,  & c. 

After  making  fome  progrefs  under  his  father,  he  went, 
for  further  improvement,  to  Copenhagen,  and  at  length  to 
Leyden,  where  lie  commenced  dodor  in  medicine,  about  the 
year  1646.  He  then  returned  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  ac- 
quired fo  much  credit  and  reputation  for  his  {kill  in  his  pro- 
felfion,  that  in  1660  he  was  made  profeflbr  in  medicine  in 
the  fchools  of  that  city,  and  foon  after  phyfician  to  the 
hofpital. 

Befldes  a variety  of  original  works,  Blafius  publiflied  new 
editions  of  parts  of  the  works  of  Prinierofe,Th.  Bartholine, 
Licetus,  Bellini,  Borelli,  and  Willis,  to  moil  of  which  he 
gave  notes  and  additional  obfervations,  containing  fuch  dif~. 
coverieg  on  the  fubjeds  treated  of,  as  had  been  made  fince 
thofe  works  had  been  originally  publiflied.  Of  his  original 
works,  befides  thofe  mentioned  above,  we  {hall  notice  his 
“ Oratiode  noviter  inventis,”  Amft.  1659,  4to.  “ Obferva- 
tiones  mediae  rariores,  accedit  tripiicis  monftri  hiftoria,” 
Amft.  1667,  8vo.  in  fix  books,  containing  accounts  of  the 
diftedion  of  numerous  morbid  bodies,  in  one  of  which,  the 
fpleen,  andAn  another  the  gah-bladder,  were  found  to  be* 
mifplaced ; in  one  two  ftomachs  were  found,  in  another 
three  tefticles.  “ Anatome  auimalium  terreftrium  varionqn 
volatilium,  aquatilium,  ferpentum,  infedorum,  ovormnque 
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ftrufturam  naturalem  proponens.  ” Amft.  1601,  410.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  collected  from  Severinus,  Harvey, 
Malpighi,  Willis,  Bartholine,  and  other  writers  and  jour- 
nals. The  work  has,  however,  its  utility,  by  bringing  into 
a frnall  compafs  a great  number  of  curious  fafts,  and  obfer- 
nations,  which  were  only  before  to  be  found  by  recur- 
ring to  a variety  of  publications.  In  a letter  published  in 
the  third  century  of  Th.  Bartholine’s  epiftles,  Blafuis 
claims  the  difcovery  of  the  duftus  falivaris,  which  he  fays 
he  firft  fhewed  to  Steno,  then  a young,  man.  This  has  not, 
however,  prevented  the  difcovery  from  being  attributed  to 
Steno,  the  duft  taking-  his  name.  For  the  titles  of  the 
reft  of  the  works  compofed  or  edited  by  Blafius,  fee  Haller. 
Bib.  Anat.  Med.  et  Chirurg.  and  Floy’s  Dift.  Hift. 

BLASKET  Sound,  in  Geography,  lieson  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  between  the  Great  Blalket  ifiand  and  Dunmore- 
head,  on  the  mainland  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  In  this  (bund 
there  is  ten  fathom  water,  and  in  the  fummer  time  and  mo- 
derate weather  a veffel  may  flop  off  the  eaft  end  of  the  Great 
Blalket  : but  the  ground  will  not  hold  well  in  blowing  wea- 
ther. In  paffing  through  this  found,  it  is  neceffary  to  at- 
tend to  a pretty  ftrong  tide,  and  to  a rock  not  far  from  Dun- 
more  point,  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

BLASKETS,  Blasquets,  or  Ferrtier iflands,  a duller 
of  iflands  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland, 
being  the  mod  wefternly  land  in  the  European  part  of  the 
Britilh  empire.  They  are  five  in  number,  befides  feveral 
rocks,  fome  of  which  are  always  above  water,  and  others  are 
covered  by  high  tides.  Thefe  iflands  were  given  by  the 
earl  of  Defmond  to  the  family  of  Ferriter,  from  which  one 
of  their  names  is  taken  ; but  at  prefent  they  belong  to  the 
earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  The  largeft,  called  Ivnifmore , i.  e. 
the  Great  Ifiand,  and  more  commonly  the  Great  Blajket , 
was  vifited  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  found  it  inhabited  by  five  or 
fix  families,  and  fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  falubrity  of  its 
dr.  Ruins  of  churches,  and  cells  or  hermitages,  are  found 
in  fome  of  the  others,  but  when  Dr.  Smith  was  there,  they 
were  not  inhabited.  The  frnall  rocks  are  frequented  by  fea- 
fowl,  the  feathers  of  which  are  collefted  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  coaft.  The  hawks  which  are  found  here 
are  remarkably  good,  and  were  formerly  in  much  efteem. 
Amongft  other  fea  fowl  the Jlormy  petrel,  (proceHaria,  Linn. ) 
is  common  here.  The  Greater  Blalket  is  9 leagues  S.W. 
by  W.  from  Louphead,  the  north  point  of  the  Shannon, 
and  5 leagues  north  of  the  Skeligs.  The  whole  clufter  lie 
between  jo°  17',  and  i O0  31'  W.  longitude,  and  between 
51°  58',  and  52"’  3'  north  latitude.  Smith’s  Kerry. 
M'Kenzie. 

BLASPHEMY,  ITaJphemia,  or  blafphemium,  in  Middle 
jdge  Writers,  denotes  limply  the  blaming  or  condemning  of 
a perfon  or  thing.  The  word  is  Greek,  /Sa ac-Qvy.ta.,  from 
/SAsiTTTw,  !ado.  Among  the  Greeks,  to  hlafpheme,  was  to  ufe 
words  of  evil  omen,  or  that  portended  fomething  ill,  which 
the  ancients  were  careful  to  avoid,  fubftituting  in  lieu  of 
them  other  words  of  fofter  and  gentler  import,  fometimes  the 
very  veverfe  of  the  proper  ones. 

Blasphemy  is  more  peculiarly  reftrained  to  evil  or  re 
proachful  words  fpoken  of  the  Deity.  Auguftin  fays, 
“ Jam  vulgo  blafphemia  non  accipitur  nifi  mala  verba  de 
Deo  die  ere.'” 

According  to  Lindwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  offered 
to  God  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  belonging  to 
him  ; or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not  agreeable  to  his 
jiature. 

By  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphemy  was  puniihed  with  death. 
Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  s 3 — 16.  As  alfo  by  the  civil 
Jaw.  Novel.  77.  In  Spain,  Naples,  France  and  Italy, 
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the  pains  of  death  are  not  now  infiifted.  In  the  empire^, 
either  amputation,  or  death,  is  made  the  punilhment  of 
this  crime. 

By  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  punifhed  only  by  a 
folemn  penance,  and  by  cuftom,  either  by  a pecuniary  or 
corporal  punilhment.  By  the  Englifh  laws,  blaiphemiep 
againft  God,  and  religion,  as  denying  his  being,  or  provi- 
dence, and  all  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  &c. 
to  which  may  be  alfo  referred  all  profane  fcoffing  at  the  holy- 
feripture,  or  expofing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  are 
offences  by  the  common  law,  and  punilhable  by  fine,  impri- 
fonment,  and  pillory.  1 Hawk.  P.  C.  And  by  the  ftatute 
law,  he  that  denies  any  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  to 
be  God,  or  afferts  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or,  having- 
been  educated  in,  and  having  made  profeffion  of  the  Chriftiaiu 
religion,  denies,  by  writing,  printing,,  teaching,  or  advifed 
fpeaking,  Chriftianity  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  feriptures  toy 
be  of  divine  authority,  for  the  firft  offence  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  office  or  place  of  trull ; and  for  the  fecond,, 
adjudged  incapable  of  bringing  any  aftion,  being  guardian, 
executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands,  and  to  be  imprifoned 
for  t-hree^y ears  without  bail.  9 and  10  W.  III.  c.  32.  To 
give  room,  however,  for  repentance,  ii,  within  four  months 
after  the  firft  conviction,  the  delinquent  will  in  open  court 
publicly  renounce  his- error,  he  is  diicharged  for  that  once 
from  all  difabilities. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punilhment  of- 
blafphemy  is  death.  The  firft  fpecies  thereof  confifts  in 
railing  at  or  curfing  God,  and  here  the  fingle  aft  conftitutes 
the  crime.  The  fecond  confifts  in  denying  the  exiftence  o£ 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity 
and  therein  obftinately  perfevering  to  the  laft.  For  reiterated 
denial  does  not  fully  conftitute  the  crime,  becaufe  the  flat. 
of  Charles  II.  1661,  admits  of  repentance  before  conviftion 
as  a complete  expiation. 

This  ftatute  of  1661,  is  ratified  by  a ftatute  of  king 
"William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
God,  or  of  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  *or  the  Divine  Providence,  is  made- 
penal.  For  the  firft  offence,  imprifonment  till  fatisfaftion 
given  by  public  repentance  in  fackclotn.  For  the  fecond,. 
a fine  of  a year’s  valued  rent  of  the  real  eftate,  and 
twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  : and  the  trial  ia 
both  thefe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior  .judges.  The 
punilhment  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be  tried  only  by 
the  juftices. 

Blasphemy  agamjl  the  Holy  Ghojl.  Divines  are  not 
agreed  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  denomi- 
nated, Matthew,  xii.  31.  Mark,iii.  28,29.  Luke,  xii.  ic, 
and  the  grounds  of  the  extreme  guilt  aferibed  to  it.  On 
this  fubjeft  it  may  he  obferved  in  general,  that  from  our 
Saviour’s  expreffion  this  fin  appears  to  confift,  and  to  be 
completed,  not  in  our  thoughts,  nor  in  our  works,  but  in 
our  words.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  epithet  “ blafphemous,” 
or  any  fynonymous  term,  ever  joined  in  feripture,  as  is  com- 
mon in  modern  ufe,  with  doftrines,  thoughts,  and  opinions. 
It  is  never  applied  but  to  words  and  fpeeches.  A “ blaf- 
phemous  opinion,”  or  “ blafphemous  doftrine,”  are  phrafes, 
which,  however  familiar  to  us,  areas  unfuitable  to  the  ferip. 
ture  idiom,  as  a “ railing  opinion,”  or  “ flar.derous  doc- 
trine,” is  to  ours.  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  this 
blafphemy  is  not  of  the  conftruftive  kind,  but  direft,  mani- 
feft,  and  malignant.  It  is  mentioned  as  comprehended 
under  the  fame  genus  with  abufe  againft  man,  and  contra- 
diftinguilhed  only  by  the  objeft:  and  it  is  further  explained 
by  being  called  “ fpeaking-  againft,”  in  both  cafes.  The 
expvefijons  are,  in  effeft,  the  fame  is  all  the  gofpels,  where 
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it  is  mentioned,  and  imply  fueh  an  oppofitioB  as  is  both  in- 
tentional and  malevolent.  This  could  not  have  been  the 
cafe  with  refpecl  to  all  who  difbelieved  the  million  of 
Jefus,  and  even  decried  his  miracles  ; many  of  whom,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  were  afterwards  converted  by  the 
apollles. 

The  learned  Grotius,  in  order  to  mollify  the  feverity  of 
the  fentence  denounced  againft  this  iin,  fuggefts,  that  what 
our  Lord  expreffes  abfolutely,  muff  be  underftood  compara- 
tively ; and  that  he  only  defigned  to  intimate,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  this  fin,  but  not  that  it  will 
admit  of  no  forgivenefs.  But  our  Saviour  here  lays  ex- 
prefsly  of  this  fin,  whatever  it  was,  both  negatively,  that  it 
{hall  never  be  forgiven,  and  affirmatively,  that  the  perfon 
guilty  of  it  {hall  be  obnoxious'to  eternal  judgment,  confirm- 
ing the  whole  with  an  affeveration.  Dr.  Waterland  (fee  his 
Seem.  vol.  ii.  N0  9.  p.  177—  103.)  fee  ms  to  incline  to  Gro- 
tius’s  opinion  ; alleging  that  AkiiAfov  fignilics  only  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  Dr,  Hammond  comments  upon  the  words 
with  obferving,  that  this  fin  fin  all  not  he  pardoned,  but  upon 
a particular  repentance,;  but  this  is  true  of  every  fin  as  well 
as  of  the  blafphemy  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Some  have 
made  this  crime  conn  it  in  final  impenitency,  becaule  that  is 
unpardonable  ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  affig'n  a reafon  why  this 
fhould  be  called  the  fin  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Others 
have  reprefented  it  as,  in  its  fpecific  nature,  a wilful  and 
obftinate  oppofition  to  the  truth  ; others  again  as  a mali- 
cious oppofition  to  the  truth,  on  the  part  of  thofe  who 
know  and  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  truth  ; whilft  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  to  confift  in  a renunciation  of  the  truth  for 
Fear  of  fuffering,  which  made  Francis  Spira  think  that  he 
bad  committed  this  fin.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Notes  on 
the  Tranflation  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  p.  178,  is  of 
opinion,  that  what  is  meant  by  the  blafphemy  of  the  Spirit 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  perverfely  refilling  and  be- 
lying with  contumacy,  againft  plain  and  fatisfadlory  evi- 
dence, the  operation  and  interference  of  the  holy  fpirit  of 
God  ; and  he  thinks,  that  thofe  men  who  rejedt  the  Chrif- 
tian  revelation,  without  contemplating  its  claims  with  dili- 
gence, candour,  and  exaftnefs,  upon  a precipitate  pre- 
furnption  of  its  falfehood  ; ar.d  thofe,  who  refufe  their  af- 
fent  to  that  degree  of  moral  evidence,  of  which  alone  thefe 
Fubjedts  are  capable,  and  which  they  would  think  fufficient- 
ly  fatisfaftory  in  other  cafes,  and  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  are  as  much  guilty  of  the  fin  of  blafphemy  in 
our  times,  as  thofe  cavilling  and  hypocritical  Pharifees  were 
in  the  days  of  Chrift. 

Dr.  Tillotfon  (vol.  i,  ferm.  xvii.)  maintains,  that  this  fin, 
of  which  the  Pharifees  were  guilty,  confifted  in  malicioufly 
attributing  tiie  miraculous  operations  which  Chrift  performed 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  devil.  This  fenfe 
is  adopted  by  bifirop  Pearce,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  four 
Evangelifts,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  But  Dr.  Whitby,  with  greater 
probability,  refers  it  to  the  difpenfation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
which  commenced  after  our  Lord’s  refurreblion  and  afeen- 
fion  ; and  thofe  were  guilty  of  the  crime,  who  perfifted  in 
their  unbelief,  and  blafphemed  the  Holy.  Ghoft,  repre- 
fenting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  unpardonable, 
becaufe  it  implied  a wilful  oppofition  to  the  laft  and  moil 
powerful  evidence  which  God  would  vouchfafe  to  mankind, 
and  precluded  the  poffibility  of  a recovery  to  faith  and  re- 
pentance. Whitby’s  Fourth  Appendix  to  the  Gofpel  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  his  Paraphrafe,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

Of  this  fin,  it  is  faid,  it  (ball  not  be  forgiven,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  expreflion,  it  is  obferved  both  by  Lightfoot 
(Hor.  Heb.)  and  by  Grotius  (in  loc. ),  that  through  a fond 
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imagination  of  the  final  happinefs  of  all  the  feed  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Jews  fuppofed,  there  were  fome  fins  that  had  not 
been  forgiven  here,  which  would  be  expiated  by  death,  and 
be  forgiven  after  it ; and  that  our  Lord  defigned  by  this 
expreflion  to  affure  them,  that  there  was  no  forgivenefs  for 
thofe  who  fhould  be  guilty  o{  this  fin,,  either  before  or  after 
death,  and  that  their  expectations  of  forgivenefs  then  would 
prove  no  other  than  a deceitful  dream.  Dr.  Whitby,  how- 
ever, has  clearly  Ihewn,  that  this  was  ufed  as  a proverbial 
expreflion,  and  that  it  only  fignified,  “ a thing  fhould  never 
be,”  when  it  was  faid,  “ It  {hall  not  be,  either  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  world  to  come.”  Others,  however,  among  whom 
we  may  reckon  bifhop  Pearce  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  have 
thought  that  the  expreffions  of  “ this  world,”  and  “ the 
world  to  come,”  denote  the  Jewifh  and  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fations.  'O  a. i^v,  and  0 vt/v  auwv,  fay  thefe  writers,  fignify  in 
the  New  Teftament  the  Jewifh  age  or  difpenfation,  which, 
continued  till  the  annihilation  of  the  Jewifh  polity,  civil  and 
ecclciiallical,  by  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  under  Titus; 
and  0 »,  or  the  future  age,  denoted  the  Chriftian 

difpenfation.  Bifhop  Pearce  adds,  that  under  the  Jewifh. 
law,  there  was  no  forgivenefs  for  wilful  and  prefumptuous 
fins  ; concerning  which  he  refers  to  Numb.  xv.  30,  3 1 . xxxv. 
3 1 . Lev.  xx.  10.  and  1Sam.ii.25.  With  regard  to  the  age  to 
come,  or  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  the  bifhop  obferves,  that 
no  forgivenels  could  be  expefted  for  fuch  finners  as  the  Pha- 
rifees were  ; becaufe,  when  they  blafphemed  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  which  Jefus  wrought  his  miracles,  they  rejected  the 
only  means  of  forgivenefs,  which  was  the  merit  of  his  death 
applied  to  men  by  faith,  and  which  under  Chriftianity  was 
the  only  facriiice  that  could  atone  for  fuch  a fin  ; in  this 
fenle,  as  things  then  flood  with  them,  their  fin  was  an  un- 
pardonable one.  But,  he  adds,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
from  hence,  that,  it  they  repented  of  this  blafphemy,  they 
ci  uld  not  obtain  forgivenefs.  Mr.  Wakefield  obferves,  that 
the  unreferved  affirmation  in  Matt.  xii.  32.  muft  be  in- 
terpreted, as  well  as  the  preceding  verfe,  with  confiderable 
qualification.  Ovk  Qno-slx:,  “ will  not  be  forgiven  him,” 
muft  fignify,  fays  this  writer,  “ will  not  readily  be  forgiven-- 
will  not  be  efteemed  a common  and  venial  fault,”  agreeably 
to  the  pattern  mode  of  expreflion,  which  conftantly  requires 
fuch  limitation.  Accordingly  he  thus  gives  the  general 
fenfe  of  this  verfe.  “ Offences  of  the  moil  heinous  nature, 
even  reproach  and  injuftice  againft  the  anointed  prophet  of 
God,  may  more  readily  find  pardon,  than  contumacious  blaf- 
phemy of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  This  aggravated  fin,  the  re- 
i ult  of  obftinacy,  depravity,  and  malice  in  the  extreme,  will 
have  no  title  to  forgivenefs,  even  from  the  clemency  and 
mercy  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  a revelation  of pardon  and 
peace,  in  the  fulleft  fenfe,  and  to  the  whole  race  of  man. 
See  Heb.  vi,  4- — 7.  Neverthelefs,  will  not  any  fins  be 

pardoned  on  fincere  repentance,  and  ftedfaft  purpofes  of 
amendment,  under  that  confiding-  difpenfation,  which 
breathes  nothing  but  reconciliation  and  forgivenefs— -nothing 
but  favour,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ?” 

BLASQUES  Island,  in  Geography , lies  on  the  weft 
coafl  of  Newfoundland,  ir.  about  47°  30'  N.  lat. 

BLASS-ENT,  ill  Ornithology.  The  common  wild  duck  is 
called  by  this  name  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. 

BL  ASSENTS,  (Frifch.  av. ) a name  fynonymbus  with 
anas  Penelope  of  Linnaeus,  and  common  nuigein  of  English 
writers. 

BLAST,  jlatus,  in  the  Military  Art , a fudden  compref- 
fion  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  difeharge  of  the  bullet  out  of 
a great  gun.  The  blaft  fometimes  throws  down  part  of  the 
embrafures  of  the  wall, 
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Blast  is  alfo  applied,  in  a more  general  fenfe,  to  any  for- 
cible ftream  of  wind,  or  air,  excited  by  the  mouth,  bellows, 
or  the  like. 

Blast,  in  dgrlculiure,  a difeafe  in  grain,  trees,  See.  See 
Blight. 

The  fugar-eane  in  the  Weft  Indies  is  fubjeCt  to  a difeafe 
called  the  blaft,  and  faid  to  be  occaftoned  by  the  aphis  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  diftinguiftied  into  two  kinds,  the  black 
and  the  yellow  ; and  of  tliefe  the  latter  is  the  moft  deftruc- 
tive.  It  confifts  of  myriads  of  little  infeCts,  invifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  whofe  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane,  in 
fearch  of  which  they  wound  tire  tender  blades,  and  confe- 
quently  deftroy  the  veffels.  Hence  the  circulation  being 
impeded,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked,  until  it  withers 
and  dies  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  ravage.  It  is 
frequently  affirmed,  fays  Mr.  Bryant  Edwards  (Hift.  Weft 
Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  that  the  blaft  never  attacks  thofe 
plantations  where  colonies  have  been  introduced  of  that  won- 
derful little  animal,  the  carnivorous  ant,  or  “ formica  om- 
nivora”  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  Jamaica  the  “ raffles  ant,” 
from  its  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
one  Thomas  Raffles  from  the  Havannah,  about  the  year 
1762-  Thefe  minute  and  bufy  creatures  foon  clear  a fugar 
plantation  of  rats ; and  their  natural  food  feems  to  confift 
of  all  kinds  of  infeCts  and  animalcules. 

Fire  Blast.  See  Blight. 

Blasts,  among  Miners.  See  Damps.  See  Mines, 
and  Mining. 

Blast,  the  term  ufed  at  iron  founderies  to  denote  the 
column  of  air  introduced  into  the  furnace  for  the  purpofe  of 
combuftion.  Its  velocity  is  occafioned  by  the  impelling 
power  of  the  blowing  machine  forcing  the  whole  contents 
of  the  air-pump  through  one  or  two  fmall  apertures  called 
nofe-pipes  ; and,  according  to  the  abfolute  power  of  the 
engine,  air  of  various  denfities  will  be  produced,  fo  that 
denfity  and  velocity  are  always  intimately  connected,  and 
mutually  implied. 

The  well-known  combuftibility  of  iron,  and  the  indifpen- 
fible  neceffity  of  exciting  combuftion  by  the  introduction  of 
large  quantities  of  condenfed  air  into  the  furnace,  in  contaCt 
with  ore  in  various  ftates  of  maturity  as  to  feparation,  into 
contaft  with  iron  exifting  in  all  the  modifications  of  quality 
as  to  carbonation,  and  into  contaCt  with  an  immenfe  body 
of  ignited  fuel,  render  this  fubjeCt  the  moft  important  in 
the  major  fcale  of  our  manufactures.  Unfortunately  for 
art,  as  well  as  for  fcience,  few  practical  deductions  can  be 
brought  forward  to  eftablilh  any  one  theory  of  blaft  ; one 
common  principle  only  is  acknowledged,  that  all  reduction 
in  the  furnace  is  in  coniequence  of  the  combuftion  excited 
by  the  column  of  air  introduced. 

To  take  a proper  view  of  this  interefting  fubjeCt,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  fubmit  it  to  the  following  divifions. 

1 ft.  Combuftion,  as  excited  in  this  particular  branch  of 
manufacture. 

2d.  The  nature  of  the  fuel  fubmittecj  to  combuftion. 

3d.  The  denfity  of  the  air. 

4th.  The  quantity. 

5th.  The  properties  which  follow  as  a confequence  of 
denfity  and  quality. 

ill.  Combuftion  in  the  blaft  furnace  confifts  chiefly  in  the 
rapid  reduction  of  a given  quantity  of  folid  fuel,  and  its  ac- 
companying portion  of  ore,  in  the  fhorteft  poffible  time. 
That  furnace,  and  that  blaft,  which  can,  in  a given  time, 
reduce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fuel,  all  things  elfe  being 
alike,  will  always  manufacture  the  greateft  quantity  of  iron. 
In  common,  before  the  introduction  of  the  blaft,  the  furnace 
u prsfioully  filled  with  alternate  ftrata  of  coke,  iron-ftone, 
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and  limeftone,  heated  by  fimple  atmofpheric  preffure  to  a 
bright  red-  or  white  heat,  and  the  iron  ftone  to  a melting 
heat.  This  temperature  is  foon  increafed  throughout  the 
furnace,  after  the  blaft  is  applied.  The  blowing  orifices  or 
tuyeres  of  the  furnace  exhibit  the  fuel  increafing  in  white- 
nefs,  and  the  iron-ftone  ,rapidly  diffolving  before  the  blaft, 
of  a blackilh  colour.  At  this  period,  the  lava  which  flows 
from  the  furnace,  in  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
ore  and  lime-ftone,  is  confiderably  charged  with  iron,  and  is 
of  a black,  blackilh  brown,  or  greenifh  brown  colour. 
Thefe  appearances  will  continue  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  or 
thirty-fix  hours,  according  to  the  mode  of  tieatment  in 
bringing  forward  the  furnace  after  blowing.  The  tuyere(if 
a bright  tuyere  furnace)  will  appear  like  a blaze  of  uncom- 
monly pure  light,  at  times  very  offenfive  to  the  eye ; it  foon, 
however,  becomes  accuftomed  to  it,  and  can  with  facility 
difeern  the  individual  maffes  of  coke,  as  they  are  forced 
away,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  before  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  the  air.  The  concrete  ore  and  lime-ftone  are  no 
longer  vifible  ; but  a fine  metallic  fpray  is  conftantly  defeend- 
ing,  and,  forced  from  the  fuel,  precipitates  itfelf  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  fcoria  formed  by  the  fufion 
and  union  of  the  lime-ftone,  with  the  immetallic  parts  of  the 
ore,  is  carried  before  the  blaft  in  a fimilar  manner  and  form, 
but  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the  fluid  metal  by  its  buoy- 
ancy, want  of  velocity  when  impelled,  and  by  its  dull  colour. 
In  this  ftate,  the  furnace  is  deemed  in  excellent  fmelting  or- 
der. The  iron  is  generally  revived  with  little  lofs;  and  the 
colour  and  purity  of  the  cinder  or  lava  fufficiently  indicate 
the  perfection  of  the  feparation.  When  at  any  time  the 
brightnefs  of  the  tuyere  fails,  and  becomes  dull  white  orred- 
difh  white,  then  a change  is  indicated  ; the  iron-ftone  and 
lime-ftone  will  again  appear  in  the  folid  unfeparated  ftate, 
and  the  change  of  colour  in  the  cinder  infallibly  betokens  an 
irregularity  in  the  movements  of  the  furnace.  Thefe  appear- 
ances are  fo  general,  asfcarcely  to  admit  of  an  individual  ex- 
ception, and  are  fufficient  to  warrant  the  folio  wingexplanation. 

At  the  introduction  of  the  blaft,  the  interior  of  the 
furnace  at  the  tuyere  was  fimply  a mixture  of  ignited  maffes 
of  cokes  and  iron-ftone,  the  latter  partly  femifufed,  but  the 
greateft  part  merely  heated  to  a bright  red  heat.  In  the 
defeent  through  the  furnace,  in  contadt  with  ignited  coke, 
the  particles  of  metal  in  the  ore  may,  by  parting  with  the 
oxygen,  have  received  a difpofition  to  become  revived.  The 
increafed  temperature  creates  an  additional  tendency,  by 
eftablilhing  a greater  force  of  affinity  betwixt  the  fuel  and 
the  iron.  But  the  metal  approaching  to  its  proper  ftate, 
meeting  the  current  of  blaft,  is  immediately  fubjeCt  to  a 
partial  combuftion.  The  portion  thus  oxydated  conveys  to 
the  lava  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  and  oxygenation,  the 
colour  already  mentioned. 

As  foon  as  the  continuation  of  the  blaft  conveys  a higher 
temperature  to  the  fuperior  regions  of  the  furnace,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  folid  matter  at  the  tuyere  ceafes.  The  fufion 
and  feparation  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  are  effedled  in  fixa- 
tions more  remote  from  the  blaft,  orchief  fource  of  decompo- 
fition  in  a temperature  more  fuited  to  the  nature  and  exift- 
ence  of  the  metal.  The  iron,  once  formed  into  a fluid,  and  its 
fluidity  preferved,  its  defeent  to  the  blaft  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  injury  to  its  carbonation.  < 

To  underhand  this  diftinClly,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftate 
two  curious  fads  relative  to  call  iron  in  a fluid  ftate ; and 
but  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  properties,  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal  in  open  furnaces  or  veffels  would  be  totally  im- 
practicable. 1 ft.  Call  iron,  while  kept  fluid,  never  decom- 
pofes  atmofpheric  air,  and  never  itfelf  becomes  oxydated. 
2d.  The  degree  of  carbonation  palled  upon  the  metal  at  the 
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moment  it  enters  Into  complete  fufion,  continues  without 
diminution  or  augmentation  throughout  the  whole  operation 
of  the  furnace  ; or,  in  other  words,  call  iron  neither  receives 
nor  lofes  carbon  whilit  it  preferves  its  fluidity.  The  firlt 
fact  explains  the  reafon  why  the  iron  is  preferred  from  corn- 
bullion,  when  it  defcends  oppoiite  to  the  current  of  blaft. 
The  fecond  is  a proof  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  con- 
veyed to  the  iron  in  the  furnace  by  a fpecies  of  cementation 
previous  to  fufion  ; and  that  after  this  point,  call  iron  will 
not  take  up  any  addition  of  carbon. 

To  preferve  and  eltablifh  the  relation  of  cementation  and 
fufion  in  the  furnace  enfures  uniform  products.  Combultion 
in  this  prefents  us  with  a gradation  of  temperature,  diminifh- 
ing  from  the  tuyere  upwards  through  thirty  or  forty  feet  of 
ignited  matter.  The  inferior  temperature  towards  the  top 
of  tire  furnace  heats  the  materials  to  rednefs ; an  affinity  is 
here  commenced  betwixt  the  carbonaceous  matter  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  ore  ; the  latter  is  gradually  removed,  and  a 
fecond  affinity  is  inftituted  betwixt  the  de-oxvgenated  par- 
ticles of  metal  and  the  carbon  : this,  as  the  ore  defcends  to 
higher  temperatures,  is  rapidly  increafed,  and  by^and  by  the 
faturation  of  the  coaly  principle  is  complete.  ✓ As  the  fatu- 
ration  of  carbon  always  increafes  the  fufibility  of  iron,  the 
metal  of  the  furnace  enters  into  fufion  at  a comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  fpeeci  ly  precipitates,  through  the  high  tem- 
peratures in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blaft,  to  the  general 
refervoir  below. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necelfary  to  fuppofe,  that  the  great 
volume  of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  the  great  tempe- 
rature of  couife  excited,  are  necelfary  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  iron,  fo  far  as  it  regards  quality  ; this,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  may  be  injured  by  it,  and  even  the  economy  of 
the  manufacture  itfelf.  Quantity,  however,  is  in  general 
fecured  ; but  this  is  more  the  effedt  of  mechanical  reduction, 
than  of  any  necelfary  operation  of  the  blaft  upon  the  ore  and 
materials  above. 

The  quicker  the  body  of  cokes  can  be  reduced,  which 
occupy  that  part  of  the  furnace  between  the  point  of  fepa- 
ration  and  the  tuyere,  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  of 
the  whole,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
metal.  To  this  point  the  whole  force  of  the  blaft  is  direCted  ; 
here  the  chief  part  of  the  decompofition  of  the  atmofpheric 
air  takes  place  ; and  here  the  deltruCtion  of  the  intervening 
cokes  is  effected,  and  that  always  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  poured  upon  their  highly  ignited  furfaces. 

If  we  affume,  with  a blaft  of  a certain  denfity,  any  two 
points  in  the  furnace,  the  one  as  the  point  of  decompofition, 
and  the  other  of  feparation  and  fluidity  of  the  metal,  fup- 
pofe the  former  at  the  tuyere,  and  the  other  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bolhes  at  A,  (See  dcfcription  of  Blast  furnace,)  then 
it  muft  be  allowed  probable,  that  a change  taking  place  in  the 
denfity,  or  even  in  the  quantity  of  the  blaft,  that  change  will 
affeCt  not  only  the  points  themfelves,  but  alfo  their  relative  dis- 
tances. The  point  of  feparation  maybe  brought  nearer  (and 
perhaps  injurioufly  fo)  to  the  level  of  the  blaft,  the  elevation 
of  which  is  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame.  The  contrary  may 
with  equal  truth  he  inferred  ; that  if  the  point  of  feparation 
is  carried  to  a more  elevated  fituation  by  a change  or  increafe 
of  temperature,  the  ore  may  enter  into  fufion  before  it  has 
remained  fufficiently  long  in  contact  with  the  ignited  fuel, 
aiyd  thereby  both  the  quality  and  quantity  may  be  injured. 

2d.  Since  pit-coal  coke  became  the  ftaple  fuel  at  the  blaft 
furnace,  the  denfity  and  quantity  of  air  deemed  necelfary  to 
enfure  combultion  and  quantity,  have  been  yearly  increafmg. 
The  various  qualities  as  to  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  purity  and 
effeCt,  have  given  rife  to  a multitude  of  opinions,  which  are 
the  molt  appropriate  quantity  and  denfity  of  air  for  refpec- 


tive  qualities  of  cokes.  The  blaft  of  the  furnace,  in  confe- 
quence,  lias  at  different  places  varied  from  i \ to  qlb.  of  ex- 
panfive  force  upon  the  fquare  inch  of  the  air  veffel.  Molt 
of  the  Englifh  works  are  blown  with  air  not  exceeding  2 1b- 
upon  the  iquare  inch,  as  being  the  molt  proper  medium  of 
denfity,  and  beyond  which  the  materials  would  be  over- 
blown. Englifh  coal,  in  general,  is  foft  in  its  foffile  ftate, 
but  rich  in  carbon,  and  free  from  mixture.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  coal  is  found  in  denfe  ftrata,  and  forms  heavy  coke, 
the  blaft  is  ufed  from  2 lb.  to  4 lb.  per  inch.  Thofe  who 
have  adopted  denfe  blafts  declare,  that  quantity  of  iron  is 
incompatible  with  a column  of  air  inferior  to  the  meafure  of 
their  Itandard.  Either  the  prejudice  is  very  general,  or 
there  really  muft  exift  a diredt  analogy  between  the  nature 
of  the  blaft  and  the  denfity  of  the  coal. 

The  operations  of  the  charcoal  pig  manufactory  were 
conducted  with  blafts  of  a trifling  denfity,  feldom  exceeding 
1 i lb.  upon  the  inch,  and  often  under  this.  Denfe  blaft, 
it  was  believed,  over-ran  the  furnace,  molt  probably  by 
exciting  too  great  a temperature,  and  frequently  had  a ten- 
dency to  difcharge  the  materials  from  the  furnace  top. 
There  never  yet  have  been  any  direCt  experiments  made  to 
afcertain  upon  what  this  variety  of  pit-coal  depends  ; whe- 
ther exclufively  from  its  denfity,  or  from  containing  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  more  purity  or  greater  difengagement. 
Perhaps  both  are  necelfary  to  be  taken  into  account,  before 
any  fatisfaCtory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  faCts  now 
Hated  and  generally  admitted. 

3d.  The  denfity  of  a colurhn  of  air  depends  upon  the 
power  of  the  blowing  machine,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
area  of  the  fteam  cylinder  to  that  of  the  blowing  cylinder. 
Tables  of  the  powers  of  fleam  engines,  and  the  diameters  of 
cylinders  requifite  to  condenfe  air  from  !■§  lb.  to  4 lb.  upon 
the  circular  inch,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Blowing 
Machine.  It  will  appear  evident  from  thefe  tables,  that 
fteam  cylinders  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  working  at  the 
fame  power,  when  employed  to  raife  air  of  various  denfities, 
do  not  difcharge  the  fame  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air  in  any- 
given  time.  The  larger  the  area  of  the  blowing  cylinder, 
the  number  of  ftrokes  being  the  fame,  the  greater  will 
be  the  quantity'  of  air  difcharged  into  the  furnace.  The 
reverie  is  the  cafe  with  blafts  progreffively  more  denfe  ; fo 
that  any  part  of  an  engine’s  power  may  be  employed,  not 
in  railing  the  true  principle  of  combultion— air,  but  in  con- 
denfing  a comparatively  fmall  body  of  air,  fo  as  to  give  it 
additional  velocity. 

To  fix  the  point,  or  maximum,  of  the  moft  profitable 
denfity,  has  hitherto  been  unattainable.  The  eircumftances 
deemed  intimately  connected  with  coal,  render  it  necelfary 
to  accommodate  the  blaft  to  the  combuftibility  of  the  fuel : 
were  this  not  the  cafe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overturn  the 
following  reafoning,  and  to  exhibit  an  inftance  where  it 
might  not  be  found  generally  applicable.  Combultion  in 
the  furnace  will  be  excited  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
air  introduced.  A blowing  machine,  that  with  the  lame 
power  of  fteam  cylinder  threw  into  the  furnace  double  the 
quantity  of  air,  though  of  an  inferior  denfity,  would  reduce 
a greater  quantity  of  combuibble  matter  than  one  oppo- 
fitely  conitrudted  ; or,  in  other  words,  5000  feet  of  air  per 
minute  entering  a furnace  would  produce  greater  effects  than 
3000  feet,  although  the  latter  were  compreffed  into  nearly 
half  the  bulk  of  the  former. 

The  moft  plaufible  theory  of  blaft  is  to  fix  upon  the  low- 
eft  denfity  at  which  the  air  can  be  forced  into  the  furnace, 
and  then  proportion  the  diameter  of  the  air  pump  to  the 
power  of  the  fteam  end.  Suppofe  that  this  could  be  effected 
at  half  the  denfity  ufually  employed,  then  that  part  of  the 
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engine’s  power  ufed  formerly  to  eomprefs  the  air  to  3 or 
.4  lb.  would  now  be  employed  in  a blowing  cylinder  of  larg- 
er diameter,  railing  per  minute,  or  indeed  per  llroke,  from 
loo  to  203  cubic  feet  of  air.  Oppofed  to  this  there  Hand 
two  formidable  objections,  refulting  from  the  neceffity  of 
uling  blow-pipes  or  nozles  of  increafed  diameters,  from 
which  to  difeharge  the  additional  quantity  of  air,  makhig  up 
in  area  what  is  wanting  in  velocity  to  difeharge  the  air  in  a 
given  time.  The  firft  is  a re-aCtion  of  the  air,  fo  powerful 
as  to  iffue  back  from  the  tuyere  with  a velocity  little  Ihort  of 
that  at  which  it  enters.  This,  with  nofe-pipes  of  2,  2-\, 
and  from  that  to  3 inches,  is  fcarcely  felt  when  the  blafl  is 
foft,  and  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  a judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  tuyere  iron  and  nofe-pipe  ; but  with  pipes 
from  3 to  4 and  45  inches  diameter,  the  recoil  increafes 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  the  blowpipes,  and  even  in 
denfe  blafl:  s the  recoil  increafes  with  the  diameter  of  the  dif- 
charging  pipe.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  to  blow  with 
a nofepipe  4 or  5 inches  diameter,  fo  as  to  have  no  recoil,  a 
velocity  or  denlity  of  air  would  be  requifite  beyond  any 
■thing  yet  in  ufe. 

Thofe  who  advocate  for  the  ufe  of  a foft  blafl:,  either 
upon  the  plea  of  their  materials,  or  as  being  the  moll  advan- 
tageous method  Of  uling  any  given  mechanical  power,  fre- 
quently feel  the  full  effects  of  the  recoil  of  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  whole  blall.  But  to  obviate  this,  and  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  air,  the  blowpipe  is  enclofed  in 
a moveable  frame  Or  building,  which  is  made  air-tight  at 
every  call,  and  completely  prevents  the  return  of  the  fmallell 
portion  of  it.  The  combuftion  at  tliefe  furnaces  is  carried 
on  with  equal  effeCt,  and  the  refulting  produCls  in  iron  equal 
in  point  of  quantity  and  quality  tothofe  where  blails  of  double 
denfity  are  ufed. 

Again,  at  other  furnaces,  where  a foft  blafl:  had  been  ori- 
ginally preferred,  the  plan  of  forcing  back  the  recoiled  air, 
in  order  to  make  up  in  quantity  what  was  now  deemed  to  be 
deficient  in  denfity  or  velocity,  has  been  in  vain  attempted. 
The  tuyere  irons  have  become  immediately  heated,  andburnt 
back  with  violence.  The  materials  would  not  admit  of  the 
tuyeres  being  railed  fufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  cinder 
from  flowing  back  into  the  bag,  which  connects  the  large 
and  final!  pipes,  and  dellroying  it.  Even  in  more  than  one 
inftance,  the  entire  tuyere  fide  of  a furnace  has  been  loll  in 
endeavouring  to  eitablifh  this  plan  of  blowing,  where  either 
the  materials  would  not  anfwer,  or  from  fome  mifconception 
in  the  mode  of  operating.  Where  a furnace  works  uniformly 
with  a dark  or  honey-combed  tuyere,  this  mode  of  blowing 
may  be  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  In  all  new  erec- 
tions, however,  the  blafl  ought  to  pofiefs  of  itfelf  fuffiqient 
■velocity  not  only  to  enter  the  furnace,  but  to  afeend  through 
the  materials,  without  admitting  of  any  important  recoil. 

The  fecond  ob|eClion,  arifing  as  a confequence  of  the 
want  of  velocity,  and  of  being  obliged  to  ufe  pipes  of  a 
larger  diameter  to  carry  in  the  full  complement  of  air,  arifes 
from,  a belief  that  a large  pipe  never  makes  the  metal  of  a 
good  quality.  This  deduction  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
correCl  ; but  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  in  the  ufe  of  a 
•comparatively  loo'fe  blafl,  only  a fmall  portion  of  the  air  paffes 
through  the  furnace  without  dccompofition.  The  point  of 
feparation  may  by  this  means  be. changed,  or  perhaps  be 
■raifed  too  high  for  the  prefervation  of  the  metal,  immedi- 
ately previous  to  feparation.  As  the  increafed  temperature 
prevails  upwards,  the  affinity  between  the  particles  of  metal 
in  the  iron-flone,  and  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  may  be  earlier 
.eftabli  died,  and  no  ultimate  evil  confequence,  in  point  of 
rcafoning,  ought  to  enfue.  It  appears  from  numerous  ob- 
servations, that  the  quantity  of  ii;on-lt©iie,  which  a given 


weight  of  cokes  fmelts,  and  to  the  metal  of  which  is  conveyed 
the  carbonaceous  principle,  is  confiderably  dependent  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  blowpipe.  Suppofing  the  ore  of  equal 
richnefs,  the  fmaller  the  pipe,  the  greater  burden  will  the 
coke  carry,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  iron  be  made  per  ton, 
fo  far  as  materials  are  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  with 
large  pipes,  whatever  the  denfity  of  the  air  may  be,  the  quan- 
tity of  coals  neceffary  to  manufacture  an  equal  quality  of 
pig  iron  will  be  increafed,  and  the  coll  of  the  iron  is  aifo 
enhanced.  As  an  equivalent  for  this,  however,  the  quantity 
is  confiderably  increafed  with  nearly'the  fame  amount  of  la- 
bour ; fo  that  it  remains  a qpeftion  with  the  manufacturer, 
whether  the  additional  coll  of  coal  is  compenfated  by  the 
extra  produce  of  metal  he  is  enabled  to  bring  to  market. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  air  difeharged  into  the  furnace,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  blafl:,  depends  upon  the  number  of 
ftrokes  or  cylinders  which  the  engine  makes  per  minute, 
and  on  the  area  and  diameter  of  the  air  pump.  This  is  in- 
dependent of  every  conlideration  of  denfity  and  increafe  of 
power  in  the  fleam  cylinder,  fo  long  as  the  blowing  or  air 
cylinder  remains  the  fame,  and*the  engine  performs  the  fame 
difeharges  ; the  meafure  of  atmofpheric  air,  which  enters 
the  furnace,  will  remain  the  fame.  The  rapid  improvements, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  made  in  the  blowing  machine, 
have  increafed  the  quantity  from  1000  to  4000  feet  per  mi- 
nute per  furnace  ; and  the  quantity  or  produce  in  iron  has 
been  alfo  confiderably  increafed.  We  by  no  means,  how. 
ever,  find  that  the  increafed  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  in 
the  exaCt  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  blall  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace. -Many  inftances  of  late  years  have  been  noticed  dur- 
ing the  tranfition  from  the  old  to  the  improved  modes  of 
blowing,  wherein  the  proportion  has  had  little  or  no  fimila- 
rity. 

Fifteen  hundred  feet  of  atmofpheric  air  in  one  minute  was 
found  in  moll  fituations  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  twenty- 
tons  of  melting  iron  ; in  the  fame  fituations,  3000  feet  in 
the  fame  time  has  never  exceeded  thirty  tons  per  week  ; and 
in  one  particular  trial  for  two  weeks,  the  difeharge  of  6000 
feet,  being  the  whole  produce  in  air  of  the  engine,  the  pro- 
duce in  iron  never  exceeded  367  tons.  In  the  lalt  cafe,  the 
quality  of  the  iron  was  ir-egular,  and  the  quantity  of  cokes 
for  each  ton  of  metal  thus  produced  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed, although  the  iron  was  of  inferior  carbonation. 

Without  recurrence  to  the  diameter  of  the  air  cylinder, 
and  the  particular  movements  of  the  engine,  the  fame  facts 
have  been  frequently  deduced  from  the  diameters  of  the  nofe- 
pipes.  We  have  frequently  feen  air  difeharged  under  a pref- 
fure  of  2Z  lb.  upon  each  fquare  inch,  but  with  a pipe  of  2s- 
inches  diameter,  reduce  materials,  and  manufacture  good 
melting  iron  to  the  extent  of  20,  22,  and  25  tons  per  week  • 
and  in  the  fame  furnace,  and  with  the  fame  materials,  the 
air  difeharged  by  2 pipes,  each  2j  inches,  under  a p re  flu  re 
of  3 lb.  upon  each  fquare  inch,  the  produce  never  exceeded 
30  tons  of  metal  of  an  equal  quality,  but  more  frequently  2 5 
to  2S  tons  Oneobfervation  it  ill  more  dire  Cl,  and  made  with 
a blafl:  of  a denfity  equal  to  2\  lb.  per  inch,  and  difeharged 
by  one  pipe  of  2 \ inches  diameter,  frequently  manufactured 
22  tons  fine  melting  iron  weekly;  another  pipe  was  added 
to  the  oppofite  tuyere  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  the  quantity 
qf  metal  weekly  was  never  increafed  beyond  32  tons,  and 
upon  an  average  of  fix  months  only  27  tons.  Thefe  are  cu- 
rious fads  relative  to  the  nature  and  effeCts  of  blall,  and  ex- 
hibit the  invefligation  of  its  principles  as  a matter  of  fingu- 
lar  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  manufacture. 

One  remark  was  made  relative  to  the  burden  of  ore  in  the 
lall  Hated  faCl,  that  with  the  final!  pipe  a given  weight  of 
cokes  fmelted  and  carbonated  the  metal  in  3 cwt.  of  iron- 

Hone } 
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Hone;  but  after  tile  two  pipes  were  added,  the  weight  of 
iron-done  to  produce  an  equal  quality  of  iron,  was  reduced 
to  2f,  and  afterwards  to  z~  ; producing  in  the  firil  in  dance 
per  charge  cwt.  of  iron  upon  an  average,  but  latterly  not 
above  1 cwt.  and  i lb.  of  iron  of  equal  qualities.  Another 
obfervation,  in  the  fame  cafe,  with  every  attention  paid  as 
to  velocity,  quantity,  and  temperature  of  air,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  of  equal  importance,  though  fomewhat  different  in 
its  mode  of  application. 

Under  a preffure  of  2 lbs.  a 3*  pipe  was  found  upon  the 
average  of  18  weeks  to  manufacture  20  : 12  : o : o tons  ; a 
3i  inch  pipe,  20  : 5.  Upon  an  average  of  11  weeks,  and 
a 4?  P*Pe>  22  : 5.  Their  refpecfive  areas,  andiron  pro- 
duced, will  ftand  in  oppofition  thus  : 

3 r pipe,  area  10.6625  quantity  of  metal  20. 12 

3i  - • 12-25  - - - 20.5 

4i  - - 18  0625  ...  22.17 

It  is  but  fair  to  date  that  the  effcCts  of  combudion,  fo 
far  as  it  related  to  the  redudtiou  of  a quantity  of  fuel,  was  not 
iv.  the  fame  unequal  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  metal  to 
the  meafure  of  the  air.  The  quantity  of  reduction  was. 
with  the  3^  pipe  equal  tty  25 

35  - - 3J 

4t  - - 38 

But  the  capacity  of  the  fuel  to  carbonate  the  original  quan- 
tity of  iron,  diminifhed  in  nearly  the  fame  ratio  as  the  com- 
budion increafed  ; fo  that  the  fame  meafure  by  weight  which 
carbonated  14-.  lbs.  of  iron  with  the  3 I pipe,  was  Unable  to 
carbonate  mote  than  from  96  to  too  lb  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  4!  pipe.  This  obfervation  was  made  previous  to 
the  one  lad  mentioned,  and  reafoning  upon  the  fubjeCt  led 
to  the  practice  detailed  in  that  experiment.  It  will  appear  * 
therefore  conclufive,  that  the  fame  body  of  blad  may,  with 
greater  advantage  and  economy,  be  introduced  through 
two  pipes  than  through  one,  and  this  for  two  reafons.  The 
reduClion  is  equal,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  reduced,  fmelts 
and  carbonates  a larger  portion  of  metal  per  charge  ; but  it 
will  appear  from  both  cafes  equally  conclufive,  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  fuel  to  convey  carbonation  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  pipe,  or  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of 
air. 

This  is  in  unifon  with  what  was  dated  under  the  parti- 
cular “ Combudion  that  a large  volume  of  air,  fo  far  as 
it  related  to  the  inditution  of  affinity  between  the  coaly 
principle  of  the  fuel,  was  probably  more  hurtful  to  thecar- 
bonation  than  otherwiie ; but  that  in  fo  far  as  it  hadened 
the  completion  of  the  affinities,  the  reduction  of  quantity, 
and  above  all  increafe  of  produce,  though  merely  as  an  agent 
dedroying  the  fnperfiuous  fuel,  it  may  be  confidered  as  giv- 
ing the  manufacturer  a fuperiority  over  his  procefs  by  means, 
the  extent  of  which  he  never  could  formerly  command. 

Tradition  has,  though  rather  imperfectly,  conveyed  to  us 
fome  faCts  which  our  forefathers  feemed  to  have  underdood 
and  praCtifed  with  better  effeCt  than  their  poderity.  In  ope- 
rating with  charcoal  furnaces,  and  a blad  proportioned  to  the 
fcanty  means  then  in  ufefor  the  purpofe  of  producing  iorge 
pigs,  the  whole  air  was  conveyed  into  the  furnace  by  means 
of  a pipe  2,  or  at  mod  2|  inches  diameter;  but  when  grey, 
metal  was  wanted,  the  fame  body  of  air  was'  divided  and  in- 
troduced by  two  pipes,  whofe  joint  capacity  was  equal  to 
the  former. 

It  appears  therefore  aninquiry  of  fome  importance  to  thofe 
embarked  in  ironfounderies,  toafeertain  how  far  this  tendency, 
of  the  fuel  to  increafe  the  carbonaceous  principle  proceeds  in 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  the  blowpipe;  If  general  ob- 
servation confirmed  the  particulars  here  dated,  the  effects  of 


carbonatfoft  might  be  greatly  increafed,  and  the  quantity 
perhaps  little  reduced,  by  introducing  the  fame  quan- 
tity oi  air  by  means  of  four,  fix,  or  eight  fmall  pipes, 
whofe  conjoint  areas  ffiould  be  equal  to  the  original  column 
of  blad. 

5.  From  quantity  and  denfity  of  air,  there  may  and  do 
refult  peculiar  properties  of  blad,  which  may  affecd  the  ope- 
rations of  the  furnace,  and  which  once  fully  underdood  mav 
help  to  explain  the  faffs  hitherto  unaccounted  for,  and 
which  we  before  noticed.  Fadts  refulting  from  accurate 
obfervation  would  prove  an  invaluable  fource  of  information 
upon  this  fubject ; and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  can  furnifh 
no  perfedt  aerclogical  table  of  the  different  temperatures  of 
air  under  different  denfities  or  degrees  of  compreffion.  The 
following,  we  believe,  contains  the  only  collection  of  tem- 
peratures hitherto  noted;  and  as  it  relates  to  only  one. 
degree  of  compreffion,  the  fatisfadfion  it  affords  mud  be 
only  partial. 

TABLE  of  30  obfervations  made  in  fummerupon  various 
temperatures  of  air  before  and  during  the  adf  of  com-- 
predion,  compared  with  the  thermometer  in  the  blade, 
i he  air  thus  afeertained,  was  received  into  a magazine 
containing  2500  cubical  feet,  free  from  moidure  or 
damp  entirely. 
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TABLE  of  30  obfervations  of  the  fame  nature  made  in  the 
winter  months. 
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There  can  arife  no  doubt  but  that  heat  is  extricated  by 
compreflion  from  atmofpheric  air  ; and  that  it  is  further  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  of  heat  difengaged  is  in  proportion 
to  its  eondenfation.  If,  therefore,  we  are  allowed  to  reafon 
upon  this  fubjeft,  we  fliould  ftate  the  following  as  a confide- 
rable  approximation  towards  truth.  It  is  univerfally  believed 
and  felt,  that  combuftion  in  the  blaft  furnace  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  is  confiderably  diminilhed,  as  a confequence  of 
the  increafed  temperature  of  the  air.  The  metal,  in  thefe 
months,  is  frequently  debafed  in  point  of  carbonation,  and 
diminilhed  nearly  one-half  in  point  of  quantity.  We  fhall 
fuppofe  that  this  takes  place  at  a temperature  of  100,  which 
has  been  proved  to  exift  under  a preffure  of  2\  pounds.  The 
reverfe  of  this  happens  in  the  cool  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
particularly  in  the  winter  months.  The  furnace  then  yields 
the  largeft  quantity'  of  iron,  and  in  the  moil  profitable 
manner.  This,  with  the  fame  probability,  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  of  50  found  in  the  table. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  refult  from  thefe,  that  two- 
thirds,  or  one-half  of  the  iron  only,  is  ir.anufaftured  at  a 
temperature  of  xoo,  than  in  winter  at  50.  The  difference 
between  thefe  degrees  of  temperature  amounts  to  50,  and 
moil  probably  in  combuftion  affedls  the  operation  as  fenfibly 


as  the  human  frame  is  affected  by  a tranfition  of  temperature 
equal  or  fimilar.  It  is  not  necefiary  now  to  ftate  the  differ- 
ence between  fummer  and  the  denfer  air  of  our  winter,  the 
circumftances  of  evaporation  and  aqueous  folution ; thefe 
(hail  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  general  procefs  of 
manufacturing  iron.  The  great  difference  of  temperature 
arifing  fimply  from  compreflion  feems  to  us  adequate  to 
explain  many  phenomena  regarding  the  blaft  furnace.  Our 
knowledge,  however,  upon  this  fuffect,  can  only  he  for- 
warded by  a general  collection  of  fafts  well  afcertained, 
/hewing  what  are  the  various  degrees  of  heat  made  fenfible 
by  the  compreflion  of  the  blowing  machine  under  every  den- 
fity ; what  the  difference  in  temperature,  the  denfities  being- 
alike,  when  the  air  is  received  over  water,  in  the  air -vault, 
or  in  the  regulating  cylinder.  From  thefe  it  might  moil 
probably  refult,  that  the  higher  the  denfity  of  the  air,  the 
greater  would  be  the  degree  of  heat  manifefted ; and  it  might 
alfo  follow,  that  in  the  ratio  of  this  denfity,  or  temperature, 
when  the  air  was  received  over  water,  fo  would  be  the  eva- 
poration or  quantity  of  water  fufpended  in  the  air,  and  of 
courfe  difcharged  into  the  furnace. 

This  article  may  be  concluded  by  the  following  remarks : 

■ — That  all  iron  works  are  not  alike  affedled  by  the  heat  of 
the  fummer  months.  Many  iron  works  preferve  the  qua- 
lity of  the  iron,  though  at  the  expence  of  fuel,  and  with 
lots  of  quantity  ; but  at  other  places  no  extra  quantity 
of  fuel  will  compenfate,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  for 
the  want  of  cool  air.  Neither  fituation  nor  denfity  of  blaft 
will  explain  this  curious  circumftance  ; for  with  blafts  of 
equal  denfity  and  quantity,  works  fituated  not  50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  have  been  found  to  manirfadlure  a greater 
quantity  of  foft  iron  in  fummer,  than  at  a fimilar  work,-  not 
ten  miles  diftant,  fituated  at  leaft  250  feet  higher.  At  both 
of  thefe  works  the  air  is  received  over  water  ; and  no  material 
alteration  in  the  ufe  of  that  air  is  or  can  poflibly  be  applied. 
The  caufes  of  this  difference  mult  be  fought  for  in  the 
nature  of  the  coal  and  iron-ftone  ufed  at  both  works,  the 
iaveftigation  of  which,  however  interefting,  would  prove  a 
moft  laborious  undertaking. 

Blast  Furnace,  a large  conical  or  quadrangular  building 
ufed  at  iron  works  for  fmelting  iron-ftones  and  ores. 

Blast  Furnace , Defcription  of. 

Plate  ( Chem'ijlry ) II.  Jig.  1.  reprefents  a blaft  furnace,  and 
part  of  the  blowing  machine  conftrufted  upon  what  at  one 
time  was  the  general  plan  at  iron  works. 

A,  the  regulating  cylinder,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  high.  B,  the  floating  pifton  loaded  with  weights 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  machine.  C,  the  valve  by 
which  the  air  is  paffed  from  the  pumping  cylinder  into  the 
regulator;  its  length  26  inches,  and  breadth  11  inches. 
D,  the  aperture  by  which  the  blaft  is  forced  into  the  furnace. 
Diameter  of  this  range  of  pipes  18  inches.  The  wider  thefe 
pipes  can  be  with  convenience  ufed,  the  lefs  is  the  fridtion,  and 
the  more  powerful  are  the  effefts  of  the  blaft.  E,  the  blow- 
ing or  pumping  cylinder,  fix  feet  diameter,  and  nine  feet 
high  ; travel  of  the  pifton  in  this  cylinder  from  5 to  7 feet 
per  ftroke.  F,  the  blowing  pifton,  and  a view  of  one  of  the 
valves,  of  which  there  are  fometimes  two,  and  fometimes 
four,  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  the  pifton.  The  area 
of  each  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  valves,  commonly 
they  are  12 — 16.  G,  a pile  of  folid  ftone  building,  on 
which  the  regulating  cylinder  refts,  and  to  which  the  flaiich 
and  iliits  of  the  blowing  cylinder  are  attached.  H,  the 
fafety  valve,  or  cock,  by  the  fimple  turning  of  which  the 
blaft  may  be  admitted  to  or  fhut  from  the  furnace,  and  paffed 
off  by  a collateral  tube  on  the  oppofite  fide.  I,  the  tuyere 
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by  which  the  blaft.  enters  the  furnace.  The  termination  of 
the  tapered  pipe,  which  approaches  the  tuyere,  receives  fmall 
pipes  of  various  diameters  from  two  to  four  inches,  called 
nofe-pipes.  Thefe  are  applied  at  pleafure,  as  the  furnace 
may  be  deemed  to  require  an  alteration  in  the  volume  or 
denfity  of  the  blaft.  K,  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  two  feet 
fquare.  L,  the  top  of  thehearth,  two  feet  fix  inches  fquare. 
KL,  the  height  of  the  hearth,  fix  feet  fix  inches.  L,  is  the 
bottom  of  the  bodies,  which  here  terminate  of  the  fame 
fize  as  the  top  of  the  hearth,  only  the  former  are  round,  and 
the  latter  fquare.  M,  the  top  of  the  bodies,  twelve  feet  dia- 
meter, and  eight  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  N,  the  fur- 
nace top,  at  which  the  materials  are  introduced,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  charged  ; three  feet  diameter.  MN,  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  furnace  from  the  top  of  the  bofnes  up- 
wards, 30  feet  high.  NK,  total  height  of  the  interior  of 
the  furnace,  or  working  part,  445  feet.  00,  the  lining. 
This  is  done  in  the  niceft  manner  with  fine  bricks,  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  three  inches  thick,  and  ta- 
pered to  fuit  the  circle  of  the  cone.  PP,  a vacancy  which 
is  left  all  round  the  outfide  of  the  firft  lining  ; three  inches 
broad.  This  is  fometimes  filled  with  coke  dull:,  but  more 
often  with  fand  firmly  compreffed.  This  fpace  is  allowed 
for  any  expanfion  which  might  take  place,  either  by  an  iu- 
creafed  volume  of  the  furnace  itfelf  in  heating,  or  by  the 
preffure  and  weight  of  the  materials  when  defeending  to  the 
furnace  bottom.  QQ,  the  fecond  lining,  fimilar  to  the 
firft.  The  objedl  of  this  is  to  guard  againft  the  entrance  of 
the  flame  into  the  mafs  of  common  building,  by  rents  which 
may  take  place  in  the  firft  lining  00.  R,  acaft-iron  lintel, 
on  which  the  bottom  of  the  arches  is  fupported,  eight  feet 
and  a half  long,  and  ten  inches  fquare.  RS,  the  rife  of  the 
tuyere  arch,  fourteen  feet  high  on  the  outfide,  and  eighteen 
feet  wide.  VV,  the  extremes  of  the  hearth  ten  feet  fquare. 
This  and  the  bofhing-  ftones,  are  commonly  made  from  a 
coarfe  gritted  fand  ftone,  whofe  fradlure  prefents  large 
rounded  grains  of  quartz  connected  by  means  of  a cement 
lefs  pure. 

Fig.  7.  reprefents  the  foundation  of  the  hearth,  and  a full 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  falfe  bottom  is  con- 
ftrufted. 

A A,  the  bottom  ftones  of  the  hearth.  B,  a ftratum  of 
bedding  fand.  CC,  paffages  by  which  the  vapour  gene- 
rated from  the  damps  is  palled  off.  DD,  pillars  of  brick. 
The  letters  in  the  horizontal  view  of  the  fame  figure  corre- 
fpond  to  fimilar  letters  in  the  dotted  elevation. 

Fig.  8.  A A,  horizontal  fedlion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bofhes  ; the  lining  and  vacancy  for  fluffing  at  M.  C,  view 
of  the  top  of  the  hearth  at  L. 

Fig.  9.  Vertical  fide  fedrion  of  the  hearth  and  bodies, 
{hewing  the  tymp  and  dam-ftones,  and  the  tymp  and  dam- 
plates.  a , the  tymp  ftone  ; b,  the  tymp-plate,  which  is 
wedged  firmly  to  the  fide  walls  of  the  hearth ; c,  dam-ftone, 
which  occupies  the  whole  breadth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth,  excepting  about  fix  inches,  which,  when  the  furnace 
is  at  work,  is  filled  every  caft  with  a ftrong  binding  fand. 
This  ftone  is  furmounted  by  an  iron  plate  of  a confiderable 
thicknefs,  and  a peculiar  fhape,  d;  and  from  this  it  is  called 
the  dam-plate.  The  top  of  t-’ne  dam-ftone,  or  rather  the 
notch  of  the  dam-plate,  is  from  four  to  eight  inches  under 
the  level  of  the  tuyere  hole.  The  fpace  under  the  tymp 
plate,  for  five  or  fix.  inches  down,  is  rammed  every  caft  full 
of  ftrong  loamy  earth,  and  fometimes  even  with  fine  clay. 
This  is  called  the  tymp  flopping. 

The  fquare  of  the  bafe  of  this  furnace  is  38  feet.  The 
extreme  height,  from  the  falfe  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
crater,  meafures'55  feet. 

Vet.  IV. 


Blast  Furnaces,  ConftruBicn  of. 

Thefe  furnaces  are  fometimes  built  off  an  external  qua- 
drangular form,  entirely  of  fand  ftone,  and  lined,  in  contaft 
with  the  fire,  of  the  fame  materials  ; fometimes  they  are 
built  conical,  entirely  of  bricks,  or  with  fand  ftone  on  the 
outfide,  and  linings  of  both  common  and  fine  bricks 
within. 

One  great  defideratum  in  the  conftruttion  of  furnaces,  is 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  a powerful  expanfion,  which  al- 
ways take  place,  to  a greater  or  lefs  extent,  after  heating, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  blaft,  and  which  has  frequently 
proved  fatal  to  the  exiftence  of  the  entire  fabric. 

In  the  general  ftyle  of  building,  all  are  agreed  that  the 
pillars,  which  fupport  the  arches,  and  of  courfe  the  whole 
fabric,  ought  to  be  done  in  the  moft  fubflantial  manner. 
But  beyond  the  arches,  a variety  of  methods  has  been 
adopted  to  enfure  a complete  fabric,  free  from  large  open- 
ings or  rents  after  a few  weeks  blowing. 

Some  iron-mailers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fame  degree  of 
firm  building,  that  is  bellowed  upon  the  pillars,  ought  t«o 
be  continued  to  the  top,  with  the  addition  of  binders  of  fiat 
iron  preffing  with  their  edges  againft  the  body  of  the  building, 
or  with  four  ferewed  bars,  ftill  palling  though  the  external 
building,  and  forming  one  fquare  binder,  if  the  fhape  of  the 
furnace  is  quadrangular.  Another  fpecies  of  binder  is  ufed 
for  fquare  piles,  made  of  caft  iron  of  a prodigious  ftrength 
and  weight.  The  individual  pieces  forming  this  binder, 
have,  at  their  extremities,  mortifes,  which  mutually  receive 
each  other,  with  a confiderable  extra  fpace  for  the  expanfion, 
which  is  invariably  experienced  afterwards.  Other  iron- 
mafters,  again,  prefer  rearing  a fubflantial  fhell  of  building, 
and  filling  the  interior  fpace  towards  the  linings,  either  with 
dry  bricks,  or  ftones  loofely  laid  together.  When  the  mafs 
of  building  becomes  thoroughly  heated  by  the  kindling  of 
the  fire,  and  the  introduction  of  the  blaft,  the  interior  of  the 
furnace  expands  confiderably,  and  the  action  is  fuppofed  to 
be  merely  confined  to  the  wedging  together  of  the  loofe  part# 
of  the  building.  By  the  time  that  this  is  effected,  the  ex- 
panfion is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed,  and  the  exterior  ffiell  of 
the  furnace  is  preferved  entire.  Others,  equally  anxious  to 
form  a perfect  building,  have  given  an  octagonal  form  to 
that  part  of  the  furnace  above  the  arches,  that  the 
binding  might  be  more  happily  effected.  Some  have 
affumed  this  form,  with  the  addition  of  femi-circular  re- 
cedes in  the  fides  of  the  octagon  ; their  convexes  being 
flrongly  arched  to  refill  the  powerful  preffure  expected  from, 
within. 

Still  more  determined  to  defy  the  all-powerful  effects  of 
expanfion,  others  have  hollowed  furnaces  from  the  folid  rock, 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  lined  thefe  immenfe  perforations 
with  fine  bricks  in  the  ufual  form. 

Where  fuch  a variety  of  form  and  of  method  exifts  in  ef- 
fecting the  fame  purpofe,  and  where  the  inftances  of  expe- 
riment have  been  very  numerous,  every  mode  of  conftruction 
can  boaft  of  a folitary  inftance  of  complete  iuccefs,  except- 
ing in  the  cafe  of  the  rock,  which  was  only  once  attempted, 
and  which,  after  the  introduction  of  the  blaft,  opened  from 
four  to  fix  inches  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are  fo  many  circumftances  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, befidesthe  mere  form  of  the  building,  that  unlefs  thefe 
are  all  equally  guarded  againft, the  chances  arein  favour  of  the 
furnace  opening  confiderably.  If  the  building  is  conftrudted 
of  fand  ftone,  and  if  this  material  is  carried  from  the  quarry 
as  it  is  wanted  by  the  workmen,  an  immenfe  proportion  of 
water  is  thus  introduced,  which  by  a little  forefight  might 
have  been  avoided.  Sand  ftones  of  common  denfity  as  to 
fradtyre,  contain,  when  taken  immediately  from  the  quarry, 
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from  8 to  to  per  cent,  of  water,  and  coarfer  gritted  ftones 
from  jo  to  12.  Taking  the  average  io  per  cent.,  then  in 
a furnace  of  equal  dimenfions  to  the  drawing  in  Plate  II. 
jig.  6.  the  fand  ftone  of  which  will  weigh  upwards  of  1200 
tons,  there  will  be  introduced  120  tons  of  moifture.  This 
quantity  is  always  confiderably  increafed  by  the  portion  of 
water  necelfary  to  reduce  the  lime  to  mortar,  and  frequently 
augmented  by  the  moill  ftate  of  the  weather  during 
building. 

The  evaporation  of  this  immenfe  body  of  water  is  the 
fource  of  all  the  mifchief  which  takes  place  in  the  fhell  of 
the  blaft  furnace ; nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  where 
every  precaution  is  not  ufed  to  bring  the  heat  forward  in 
the  molt  gradual  manner,  preferving  the  clearnefs  of  the 
vents,  and  allowing  the  moifture  infenfibly  to  pafs  away  ? 

In  fituations  where  bricks  can  be  obtained,  the  moifture 
of  the  fand  ftone  is  avoided,  but  the  great  extra  quantity  of 
lime,  which  is  neceffary  to  build  with  bricks,  introduces 
through  the  medium  of  the  mortar  an  almoft  equal  quantity 
of  water,  as  .with  fand  ftone.  This  has  been  obviated  in 
part  by  ufing  foft  clay  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  ; but  as 
clay  feldom  binds  to  any  great  extent,  the  general  pufh 
of  the  furnace  muft  be  trufted  to  good  binders  from 
without. 

In  the  conftruftion  of  all  blaft  furnaces,  a complete  vent- 
age ought  to  be  preferved  by  means  of  narrow  flues,  or  paf- 
fages  proceeding  horizontally  from  the  middle  of  the  folid 
fhell,  or  within  two  feet  and  a half  of  the  interior  to  the 
outfide.  Thefe  ought  to  be  conne&ed  with  a circular  cham- 
nei,  or  gutter,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  proceeding  round 
the  circumference  of  the  furnace  fo  that  if  any  one  vent 
were  choaked  in  the  general  expanflon,  the  moifture  con- 
duced by  it  might  eafily  vent  itfelf  among  the  other  open- 
ings. The  vents  cannot  well  be  too  numerous  ; and  as  they 
feldom  exceed  four  inches  fquare,  the  building  cannot  be 
materially  weakened  by  them. 

In  addition  to  the  horizontal  channel  of  communication, 
fome  builders  carry  up  in  the  main  building  of  the  furnace 
four,  fix,  or  even  eight  perpendicular  flues,  which  commu- 
nicate with  it  and  the  openings  that  proceed  horizontally  to 
meet  the  external  air.  See  Plate  VIII.  jigs.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Either  of  thefe  methods  may  be  confidered  as  juft  precau- 
tions to  infure  the  exiftence  of  the  furnace,  but  adopting 
them  in  the  fulleft  and  molt  complete  manlier,  is  not  always 
accompanied  with  fimilar  fuccefs.  If  circumftances  formerly 
noticed  concur  in  occafioning  an  extra  degree  of  expanflon, 
the  preffure  of  the  lining  againft  the  common  building  of  the 
furnace  often  deranges  the  fyllematic  order  of  the  vents, 
pufhes  the  bricks  into  contaC  with  each  other,  and  fmo- 
thers  for  a little  while,  though  to  gain  more  fatal  elaftic  ef- 
fects, the  increafing  volume  of  the  vapour. 

After  fuch  a diverfity  of  opinion  upon  a fubjerit  of  fuch 
general  importance,  wherein  each  refpective  clafs  of  votaries 
can  boaft  of  complete  fuccefs  from  its  peculiar  plan,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  point  out  one  more  generally  attended  with 
good  effects  than  another.  The  following,  however,  may 
deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  manufacturer  of 
pig-iron. 

Of  whatever  materials  the  furnace  is  conftrufted,  let  them 
poffefs  no  more  moifture  than  is  fufficient  for  their  proper 
building.  The  thicknefs  of  the  common  building  not  to 
exceed,  at  its  greateft  breadth,  6§,  or  7 leet.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  a fpace  of  four  or  fix  inches  ought  to  be  left 
clear  all  the  way  to  the  furnace  top.  Into  this  vacuity  fhould 
be  introduced  fmall  fragments  of  fand-ftone,  about  the  fize  of 
an  egg  and  under.  When  the  expanflon,  proceeding  from  the 
fire  building  of  the  interior,,  caufea  the  brick*  immediately  in 


contact  to  pufh  outwards,  the  maffes  of  fand-ftone  are  im« 
mediately  reduced  in  fize,  and  filling  the  interftices  occafioned 
by  their  former  angular  fhape,  actually  occupy  much  lefis 
room  ; and  nowprefent  to  the  flame  or  fire,  fhould  it  be  in- 
clined to  penetrate  fo  far,  a folid  vertical  ftratum  of  fand, 
after  having  fecured  the  expanflon  of  the  furnace  to  the  ex-, 
tent  of  fome  inches.  The  efFeCts  of  the  preffure  a1  e thus, 
diverted  from  the  fhell  of  the  building,  and  loft  in  the  pul- 
verization of  the  fragments  of  fand  ftone. 

The  advantages  refultmg  from  this  plan  may  be  nearly 
doubled,  by  ufing  a double  lining  of  fire  bricks,  as  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  VIII.  jig.  3.  betwixt  each  of  which,  and  the 
common  building,  a fimilar  vacancy  fhould  be  left  j but 
filled  with  fliarp  fand,  containing  no  more  moifture  than  ferves 
to  compaft  it  into  a firm  body.  As  this  moifture  becomes 
gradually  expelled  in  the  flow  heating  or  annealing  of  the 
furnace,  the  land  occupies  lefs  bulk,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
in  effeCt,  is  then  fufceptible  of  a greater  degree  of  compref- 
fion  when  the  general  expanflon  of  the  furnace  comes  on.  It 
is  evident  that  the  force  is  here  alfo  diverted  againft  the  fand 
in  place  of  aCling  immediately,  with  a tendency  to  enlarge 
the  circumference  of  the  building. 

Over  and  above  all  thefe  precautions,  the  annealing  or 
drying  of  the  furnace  in  a progreilive  and  regular  manner 
ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  and  continued  for  two  or 
three  months  at  leaft.  Many  are  blown  much  earlier,  from 
an  anxiety  to  get  to  work,  and  make  returns  for  the  great 
capital  neceffarily  expended  in  thefe  undertakings. 

The  fame  variety  of  opinions  exifts  in  the  trade  relative  to 
the  determined  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  blaft  furnace,  as 
fubfift,  with  regard  to  the  beft  mode  of  building.  Its  height 
has,  at  different  times,  varied  from  20  to  70  feet ; and 
its  diameter,  at  the  bodies,  or  wideft  part,  from  8 to 
15  feet.  It  will  be  eafy  to  trace  the  fource  of  this 
indefinite  mode  of  conftruCtion,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
muft  neceffarily  pervade  operations  of  fo  much  rilk  and 
importance. 

At  the  time  when  charcoal  of  wood  was  the  common,  and 
indeed,  the  only  fuel  ufed  in  the  blaft  furnace,  the  volume 
and  extent  of  the  blaft  were  proportioned  to  the  very  imper- 
fect ftate  of  the  blowing  machinery.  Eong  experience  had 
taught  the  manufacturer  what  were  the  proper  fize  and  di- 
menfions of  his  furnace.  Many  of  them  were  from  12  to 
18  feet  high,  and  fome  of  them,  where  a good  water  wheel 
blaft  exifted,  reached  as  far  as  28  feet  in  height. 

When  pitcoal  was  introduced  into  the  blaft  furnace,  in  the 
ftate  of  coke,  to  produce  fimilar  effects  to  the  charcoal  of 
wood,  it  was  foon  found,  that  in  furnaces  of  equal  capacity 
and  height  the  fame  effects  could  not  be  produced.  The 
ore  required  to  remain  in  coiitaft  with  the  ignited  fuel  for  a 
longer  fpace  of  time,  in  order,  unqueftionably,  to  produce,  by 
attenuated  contact,  what  was  deficient  in  temperature,  for 
the  faturation  of  the  ore  with  coaly  matter.  This  would 
immediately  fuggeft  an  increafe  of  the  height  of  the  blaft- 
furnace;  and  if  beneficial  effects  once  refulted  from  a ftep  of 
this  nature,  it  became  a matter  of  difficulty  to  fay  where  the 
progrefiion  of  height  would  flop. 

Hence,  in  a few  years,  arofe  furnaces  of  40,  50,  60,  and 
70  feet  in  height.  Ofthelaft  dimenfions,  one  was  erefted 
in  Wales.  The  iize  of  the  artificial  crater  was  fuch,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  blaft  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  keep  the 
exiftence  of  flame  vifible  at  the  furnace  top.  After  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  ignite  the  immenfe  body  of  materials  con- 
tained in  its  vaft  capacity,  the  height  of  the  furnace  was  re- 
duced 30  feet  by  cutting  a hole  in  its  fide,  narrowing  the 
mouth,  and  throwing  in  the  materials  at  the  height  of  40, 
in  place  of  70,  feet  from  the  furnace  bottom.  This  was-at- 
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tended  with  faccefs,  and  the  operations  of  the  furnace  pro- 
ceeded with  their  ufual  facility. 

After  the  application  of  fleam-engines  to  raife  and  con- 
"denle  air,  the  quantity  and  flrength  of  the  blaft  became 
more  a mechanical  property  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer. It  was  foon  difeovered  that  an  increafed  volume  of 
air,  by  exciting  a much  higher  temperature  throughout  the 
furnace,  conftituted  the  immediate  aCtion  of  thofe  affinities, 
which  the  tall  furnace  accomplished  by  a long  attenuated 
contact,  and  that  iron  equally  carbonated  and  fitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  melting,  could  be  produced  by  30  hours  contact, 
as  in  four  days. 

The  confequence  of  t’nefe  gradual  difcove'ries  was  a gene- 
ral predileCtion  in  favour  of  frhall  furnaces,  and  at  prefent  the 
bias  of  the  manufacturer  feems  inclined  to  this  extreme.— 
Where  the  maximum  will  be  found  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
for  the  ground  which  the  manufacturer  now  occupies  is 
materially  altered  from  what  it  was  when  fmelting  with  coke 
was  firft  introduced.  The  perfection  to  which  the  blowing 
machine  has  attained,  forms  a ftriking  contrail  to  the  feeble 
and  diminifhed  effeCts  of  the  bellows  in  the  infancy  of  the 
trade.  So  far  as  the  neceffiiry  affinity  is  increafed,  and 
more  inllantaneoufly  produced  in  high  temperatures,  than 
in  thofe  inferior,  the  manufacturer  is  differently  circum- 
ilanced,  and  commands  an  extent  of  means  unknown  to 
him  in  former  times.  That  this  fuperiority  will  produce 
equivalent  effeCts  in  the  modification  of  the  biail-furnace, 
requires  but  little  demonltration.  Two  fads  illullrative 
of  this  may,  however,  be  mentioned.  Caft  Reel  has  of 
late  years  been  formed  diredly  from  bar-iron,  by  a procefs 
which  only  requires  an  hour  or  two  to  complete,  and  with 
fmall  quantities  of  matter  the  fame  may  be  performed  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  is  effeCted  by  prefenting  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  to  the  iron  at  a melting  temperature.  In 
the  ufual  mode  of  cementation,  blillered  Heel,  by  a more 
attenuated  contacl  and  inferior  temperature,  requires  fix  or 
ffeven  days  to  complete,  what  is  here  produced  in  two  hours. 
The  difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  operations  is 
equal  to  6 o°  or  70°  of  W edgewood.  The  firft  operation  will 
be  confiderably  ffiortened,  if  the  caft  fteel  is  required  to 
hold  much  carbon  ; but  if  this  requifite  is  neceffary  in  the 
blillered  fteel,  the  length  of  the  cementation  mull  necef- 
farily  be  protraCled.  Again,  a piece  of  malleable  iron  may, 
by  prefenting  it  with  a proper  dofe  of  carbon,  at  a high 
temperature,  be  converted,  in  a few  minutes,  into  a mafs  of 
the  richell  carburated  call-iron,  which,  in  a temperature 
inferior,  would  have  required  feveral  months. 

The  fame  faCts  will  apply,  in  part,  to  the  manufacture 
of  pig-iron  in  the  blaft-furnace  ; but  an  unanimity  of  opi- 
nion and  aCtion  on  this  fubjeCl  is  precluded,  as  well  by  the 
prejudices  of  individuals,  as  from  circumftances  arifing 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  operated  upon  in  different 
places. 

A furnace  has  lately  been  tried  at  Muirkirk  in  Scotland, 
only  eight  feet  diameter  acrofs  the  bolhes,  in  place  of  its 
former  dimenfions,  which  were  ten  feet,  and  40  feet  high. 

It  was  foon  found,  that  with  the  fame  volume  of  blaft  which 
was  formerly  applied  to  the  ten  feet  furnace,  very  inferior 
effeCts  were  now  produced.  The  combuftion  apparently  was 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  the  materials,  owing 
to  this  circumftance,  entered  into  fufion  before  the  iron  had 
imbibed  a fufficient  dofe  of  the  coaly  principle  from  the  fuel. 
Another  great  evil  which  refult'ed  from  this  diminution  of 
diameter,  was  a friClion,  or  retardation  of  the  defeent  of  the 
materials  upon  the  lining  of  the  furnace.  This  evil  was  in- 
creafed and  the  materials  made  more  bouyant,  by  the  ufual 
volume  of  air  elevating  itfelf  in  a cone  not  much  more  than 


half  its  former  area.  The  cbnfequences  were,  that  the 
whole  mixture  of  coke,  iron-flone,  and  lime- lions,  would 
have  frequently  hung  for  an  lvour  together,  or  until  the 
blaft  had  cut  all  the  hearth  and  bullies  clear  of  materials, 
a llip  would  have  then  enfued,  and  brought  witli  it  a Urge 
proportion  of  newly  introduced  matter.  The  introduction 
of  this  into  the  fuiing  point  before  being  properly  heated, 
and  long  before  any  affinity  had  been  eftablifhed  betwixt  thex 
particles  of  metal  and  the  carbon  of  the  furnace,  invariably 
changed  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  caufed  frequent  and. 
fudden  alterations  from  grey  to  white  iron. 

Upon  the  fubjeCl  of  height  and  width  of  blaft  furnaces, 
it  may  be  finally  remarked,  that  the  average  height  in  Bri- 
tain may  be  taken  at  forty  feet  from  the  upper  furface  of  the 
hearth  bottom,  eleven  feet  diameter  at  the  greateftf  width  or 
bolhings,  and  three  feet  and  a half  for  the  diameter  of  the 
tunnel-head,  or  furnace-mouth. 

If  the  proportions  of  height  and  diameter  in  the  dimen- 
fions of  the  blaft-furnace  have  given  rile  to  a multiplicity  of 
opinions,  the  internal  ItruClure  and  lliape  of  the  cavity  have 
been  no  lefs  an  ample  field  for  fpeculation  and  prejudice. 
At  one  time  this  was  conceived  fo  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of 
iron-making,  that  any  particular  furnace  that  had  made  a 
fortunate  run  of  quantity  and  quality,  was  copied  with  the 
greatell  accuracy  of  defign.  The  fortunate  iron-mafter  in- 
genioully  attributed  to  the  mechanifm  of  his  own  conftruc- 
tion  the  rich  and  fuperior  harveft  he  had  reaped  in  metal, 
and  faw,  or  fancied  he  faw,  in  the  curvature  of  a line,  or 
in  the  inclination  of  a Hope,  the  talifman  of  his  good  for- 
tune. By  prolonging  the  one,  or  depreffing  the  other,  he 
immediately  inferred  that  ftiil  fuperior  effeCts  would  be  . 
produced,  and  that  by  obtaining  the  perfection  of  art  in 
the  mere  fabrication  of  ftruCture,  every  thing  that  was  great 
and  powerful  would  eniue.  This  rage  continued  for  many 
years,  and  gave  rife  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  llrapes,  many  of 
which,  in  their  eventual  fuccefs,  had  only  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality to  boaft. 

In  the  eftablifhment  of  this  important  and  national  manu- 
facture, the  great  fluctuation  of  opinion  as  to  ftruCture 
feems  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  a fubfidence  into  approved 
forms,  founded  upon  general  principles  ; and  though  we 
may  now  fmile  at  the  indifpeniible  forms  which  our  pre- 
deceffors,  or  even  contemporaries,  annexed  to  the  blaft-fur- 
nace, yet  thefe  alterations  of  fhape  and  ftruCture  lay  the 
llrongeft  claim  to  our  refpeCt  and  gratitude.  The  path  is 
now  opened,  and  the  ground  already  beat ; from  the  la- 
bours of  thofe  who  have  already  gone  before  us,  refult  the 
happieit  effeCts  ; we  proceed  towards  our  objeCt,  free  from 
the  interruption  which  inexperience  always  entails  ; and  we 
may  now,  by  the  direCt  application  of  principle,  perfeCl 
with  facility  what  may  ftiil  be  deemed  defiderata  in  this  im- 
portant branch. 

The  varieties  of  fhape  which  cuftom  and  experiment,  from 
time  to  time,  had  annexed  to  the  blaft-furnace,  may  be 
claffed  under  four  diftinCt  kinds.  Plate  VII.  and  VIII.  The 
following  defeription,  charaCterifing  the  refulting  properties 
and  dimenfions  in  the  form  of  each  clafs,  will  be  neceffary  for 
comprehending  the  fubjeCl  thoroughly. 

Plate  VII  .Jig-  1.  is  the  vertical  lection  of  the  blaft-furnace 
cut  acrofs  the  top  of  the  boflies  ; the  internal  fhape  entirely 
conical ; the  external  figure  a quadrangular  pyramid.  The 
conftruCtion  of  thi3  furnace  is  truly  Angular ; and  from  this 
alone  great  advantages  were  expedited  to  refult.  The  origi- 
nality of  the  principle  confifts  in  the  double  fquare,or  throat. 
One  immediately  above  the  hearth,  not  reprefented  in  this 
figure,  but  fimilar  to  the  fquare  in  Plate  \~K.Jig.  1.  B ; and 
another  half  way  up  the  cone,  four  feet  in  diameter ; fee  A, 
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B,  the  top  of  the  bofhes,  1 2 feet  in  diameter. 

C,  an  inferior  diameter  of  10  feet,  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  throat  at  A. 

D,  the  top  of  the  fecond  row  of  bofhes,  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter as  B. 

E,  the  furnace  mouth,  or  termination  of  the  fecond  cone, 
four  feet  diameter,  and  proportioned  to  A. 

F,  funnel  top  for  carrying  off  the  flame  occafioned  by 
the  blaft,  fo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  in  filling 
the  furnace. 

The  dimenfions,  as  to  height,  are  as  follow  : 

From  B tp  C height  - 

C to  A ditto  - - - 

A to  D ditto  - - - 

D to  E ditto  - 

Height  of  the  hearth,  and  firfl  row  of  bofhings, 
not  {hewn  in  the  figure,  but  being  the  fame 
as  Jig.  i . Plate  IX.  meafure 
Height  of  the  bottom  ftones,  packing,  and 
falfe  bottoms,  * - - - 1 - 


Total  height  of  this  furnace  from  the  foundation  56  feet 

GG,  fire  brick  lining. 

hh,  fpace  left  for  packing. 

II,  the  common  building  either  of  fand-ftone,  or  of 
bricks. 

Fig.  2.  plan  and  fedtion  of  the  fame  furnace  taken  acrofs 
the  bofhes  at  B. 

AAAA,  fquare  of  the  common  building  29  feet  upon 
the  fide,  bound  by  BBBBBBBB,  eight  call-iron  bind- 
ers ; the  number  or  fetts  of  thefe  requifite,  being  propor- 
tioned, both  in  ftrength  and  dimenfions,  to  the  height  of 
the  furnace.  In  common,  a full  binder  is  applied  every  fix 
feet  in  the  height. 

The  concentric  circles  reprefent  the  various  diameters  of 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  are  connected  each  by  dotted 
lines,  with  their  refpedlive  places  in  the  elevation. 

The  reafoning  which  we  believe  led  to  the  conftrudlion  of 
this  furnace,  proceeded  from  a firm  belief  that  the  bofhes  and 
throat  or  fquare  of  a blaft  -furnace  were  of  the  greatefl  im- 
portance on  two  accounts.  Firfl,  becaufe  they  fupported 
the  weight  of  the  materials  ; and  fecondly,  becaufe  they 
concentrated  the  heat.  Thefe  adling  conjointly,  permitted 
theleaft  poffible  quantity  of  materials  to  pafs,  till  they  dropt 
away  in  a {late  of  femi-fufion,  or  complete  feparation.  In 
furnaces,  however,  the  cones  of  which  were  30  feet  high  and 
upwards,  this  was  conceived  impoffible  to  take  place  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  any  confiderable  extent.  The  height  and 
gravitating  preffure  of  the  materials  were  more  than  fufficient 
to  counteraft  the  moft  favourable  conftrudlion  of  bodies  ; 
and  as  this  could  not  admit  of  diminution,  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  materials,  and  the  concentration  of  the  heat  mull  be 
effedled  by  fome  other  means.  This,  at  one  time,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  completely  effected  by  the  fcheme  of  an 
additional  fquare,  and  an  extra  fet  of  bofhes ; and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that,  by  converting  perpendicular  to  lateral 
preffure,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  materials  was  reduced  at 
leafl  to  one  half  of  its  former  intenfity. 

It  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  procefs  of  fmelting  and 
feparation  would  commence,  in  part,  at  A ; that  what 
Heaped  fufion  and  feparation  in  that  quarter,  would  be  eafily 
rcfoiyed  below  5 and  that  the  procefs  of  combuflion  intenfely 
at  work  in  two  different  places  at  once,  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  general  reduction,  and  add  greatly  to  the  produce  in 
iron  of  the  furnace.  Thefe  fanguine  expectations  were  un- 
fortunately never  realized,  the  folitary  inftance  of  one  fur- 
nace only  being  conftru&ed  in  defence  o£  this  theory,  and 


that  only  for  a very  temporary  endurance,  is  the  belt  proof 
of  the  inutility  of  the  plan. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  elevated  feftion  of  a blaft-furnace,  of  which 
feveral  were  built,  and  from  which  it  was  at  one  time  com- 
ceived  that  the  greatefl  advantages  were  derived.  The  nu- 
merous minute  gradations  of  diameter  exhibited  in  the  con- 
flruftion  of  this  furnace,  were  at  one  time  held  in  high  efli- 
mation  by  many  iron-makers  ; and  a plan  of  the  prefect 
furnace  circulated  from  the  domains  of  the  lucky  projector, 
with  as  much  care  and  confcioufnefs  of  rich  acquifition,  as 
an  antiquary  would  remove  from  Herculaneum  or  Egypt, 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquated  obfcurity. 

It  will  be  extremely  eafy  to  trace  to  its  lource  this  parti- 
cular bias  to  form,  fo  univerfally  believed  in  at  one  time,  but 
now  configned  to  that  oblivion  which  experience  has  taught 
us  it  deferved  at  a much  earlier  period. 

It  often  happens,  that  when  repairing  or  re -lining  a blaft- 
furnace,  the  manufacturer  avails  himfelf  of  the  time  thus  ob- 
lained,  to  overhaul  and  repair  his  engine  and  blowing  ma- 
chine. The  former  movements  of  the  machinery  may  have 
difcovered  to  him  many  errors  both  in  movement  and  con- 
ftruCtion,  which  the  conftant  requifite  motion  rendered 
impracticable  for  him  fooner  to  remove.  In  this  way,  eon- 
fiderable  improvements  on  the  engine  and  blowing  apparatus 
are  frequently  made  ; and  when  again  in  motion,  may,  by 
increafing  the  length  and  number  of  the  ftrokes  in  a given 
time,  or  by  conferring  a lr’gher  additional  working  power 
on  the  fleam  pifton,  increafe  at  the  fame  time  both  the  vo- 
lume and  denfity  of  the  blaft.  If  the  produce  of  the  furnace 
is  increafed,  which  it  is  highly  probable  will  be  the  cafe, 
then  the  fuperior  effeCts  are  attributed  to  a few  unimportant 
circles  and  lines  added  to  the  interior  of  the  cone,  the  acute- 
nefs  and  proportion  of  which  do  not  furvive  the  blowing  of 
the  furnace  three  days. 

In  like  manner,  if  a work  entirely  new,  commence  opera- 
tions with  a greater  advantage  of  blowing  power,  and  with 
Something  original  in  the  ftiape  of  the  furnace,  the  confe- 
quent  effeCls  of  the  former  are  induftrioufly  attributed  to  the 
fortunate  conftruClion  of  the  latter,  and  the  grand  effential 
blaft  is  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  next  important  affociates 
coal  and  iron-ftone. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  prefent  furnace  are  as  follow  : 

~ ~ feet 


Diameter  of  the 

cone  at  A 

ditto 

at  B 

ditto 

at  C 

ditto 

at  D 

ditto 

at  E 

ditto 

at  F 

* ditto 

at  G 

From  C-  to  F,  the  diftance  in 

foot 


foot 


12 

1 foot 

6 inches 

6 

1 foot 

2 


Increafe  of  diameter 
F to  E,  the  diftance  is 

Diminution  of  diameter 
E to  D,  the  diftance  is 

Diminution  of  diameter 
D to  C,  the  diftance  is 

Diminution  of  diameter 
C to  B,  the  diftance  is 

Diminution  of  diameter 
B to  A,  the  diftasce  is 

Diminution  of  diameter  - r 
Height  of  the  hearth  and  bofhes  not  repre- 
fented  in  the  plate  - 

Total  height  of  the  cavity  of  the  furnace 
or  place  occupied  by  the  materials 
The  former  deferiptions  will  fuffice  and  apply  to  this 

plat|i 


- 42 


42 


40 


feet 
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p!atq,  with  equal  propriety  as  to  the  former,  regarding  the 
lining,  packing,  common  building,  &c. 

Fig.  4.  is  a plan  and  fedbon  of  the  fame  furnace  at  F in 
the  elevation. 

The  inner  circles  reprefent  the  various  diameters  of  the 
interior  of  the  cone,  the  letters  in  each  correfponding.  The 
two  external  circles  defcribe  the  packing  and  lining  ; and 
the  circle  N exhibits  the  circumference  of  the  common 
building  of  the  furnace,  which,  at  this  particular  fedtion,  is 
26  feet  in  diameter. 

Plata  VI II.  Jig.  1.  i3  the  elevation  of  the  interior  of  a fur- 
nace of  a plain  conftrudtion,  and  at  one  time  ve'-y  prevalent 
at  founderies.  This  fafhion  was  deemed  to  poffefs  its  pecu- 
liar merits,  and  ftill  maintains  its  form  unaltered  at  feme  iron- 
works where  the  regular  tapering  cone  is  not  yet  admitted. 
Its  inferiority,  as  to  height,  is  amply  made  up  by  an  enlarged 
capacity  ariling  from  its  diameter. 

Diameter  at  the  mouth  of  the  cone  A - 3 feet 

ditto  - at  - B - 1 1 

ditto  at  the  bodies  - C - 12 


Height  from  C to  B - - 12  fee^ 

from  B to  A - - 14 

Height  of  the  bofhings  and  hearth  not  re- 

prefented  in  the  figure  - - 1 1 

Total  height  of  that  part  of  the  fur- 

nace  occupied  by  the  materials  - 37  feet 

FF,  reprefents  a view  of  the  vertical  method  of  carrying 
off  the  moifture  and  Iteam  from  the  mafs  of  building,  by 
means  of  vents.  The  number  of  upright  flues  vary  from  four 
to  eight,  and  have  regular  communications  by  means  of  hori- 
zontal openings  with  the  external  air,  GG.  They  are  gene- 
rally carried  up  parallel  to  the  lining,  and  incline  with  the 
general  diminution  of  the  cone.  The  former,  or  vertical 
openings,  are  fix  inches  fquare,  and  the  horizontal  commu- 
nications four  inches  fquare. 

Fig.  2.  is  a plan  and  fedlion  of  Jig.  1.  in  which  are  repre- 
fented  the  lining,  the  vacuity  for  packing,  and  eight  vents 
or  openings  correfponding  to  thofe  in  the  elevation.  The 
letters  in  each  figure  correfpond,  and  the  two  dotted  circles 
are  meant  to  fliew,  that  occafionally  all  the  vents  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  a horizontal  gutter  or 
channel,  carried  quite  round  the  building.  This  precaution  is 
ufed  left  any  of  the  tubes  were  to  fill  up  and  choak  the  free 
circulation  of  the  vapour,  that  its  appropriate  quantity  may 
get  eafily  difeharged  amongft  the  other  openings. 

Fig.  3.  is  an  elevated  fedb’on  of  a furnace,  the  interior 
fhape  of  which  has  now  almoft  become  univerfal.  The 
regular  and  uniform  defeent  of  the  materials  which  follows, 
as  a confequence  of  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  cone, 
fully  juftifies  the  general  partiality  in  favour  of  this  fhape. 
Diameter  at  the  mouth,  or  opening  A - 3 feet 

Diameter  at  the  top  of  the  bofhes  B - 10 


The  height  from  B to  A - * 3 1 2 

Height  of  the  hearth  and  bolhes  not  feen  in 

the  plate  - - - 1 1 f 

Total  height  of  this  furnace  - 43  feet. 

This  form  of  furnace  is  not  only  conftrudted  with  a 
double  lining  of  firebricks  CCCC,  and  two  openings  for  in- 
troducing land  for  packing  bbbb,  but  has  alfo  an  opening 
DD,  from  top  to  bottom,  about  the  centre  of  the  common 
building.  From  this,  in  all  directions,  proceed  fmall  vents, 
which  communicate  at  a Ihort  diftance  with  the  open  air,  as 
fcnay  be  feen  along  the  fides  of  the  building. 

Fig'  4.  is  a plan  and  fedtion  of  Jig.  3.  cut  acrofs  at  B. 


B,  diameter  over  at  the  bodies  to  feet, 

CCCC,  the  two  circles  of  fire  brick-lining,  as  feen  in  the 
elevation. 

bbbb , fpaces  for  receiving  packing. 

DD,  circular  vent,  or  general  gutter,  from  which  ramify 
the  horizontal  openings. 

Thefe  are  repeated,  at  intervals  of  four  feet  in  the  height, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  elevation.  In  building,  DD  is  filled 
with  fragments  of  foft  fand-ftone,  which  are  eafily  reduced 
in  the  expanfionxT  the  furnace,  and  tend,  by  diverting  its 
real  preffure,  to  preferve  the  body  of  the  building  entire. 

A fimilar  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  fubfifts  among 
iron-makers,  relative  to  the  general  conftrudtion  cf  the 
bolhes,  their  particular  height,  and  moll  beneficial  range. 
Some  contend  for  fiat,  others  for  bodies  more  vertical,  while 
others  again  conceive  theexertions’of  thofe  equally fuccel'  ful, 
who  adopt  the  mean  of  the  two  extremes.  At  different 
places,  and  to  every  poffible  range,  have  been  attributed  the 
molt  important  confequences  in  the  fubfequent  procefs. 

Plate  IX.  Jig.  j.  reprefents  bodies  cf  the  fteepeft  con- 
ftrudtion. 

Diameter  at  A - - 10  feet 

Perpendicular  height  from  B to  A - 8 

Square  at  - B - . >2! 

The  opinion  relative  to  this  form  is,  that  at  firft  blowing, 
the  bodies  are  productive  of  a very  proper  degree  of  fnfpen- 
fion  of  the  materials  ; but  as  the  preffure  of  the  defeent  bears 
in  every  diredtion  upon  the  under  or  bottom  part  next  the 
fquare  at  B,  it  becomes  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  materials  early  begin  to  prefs  too  much 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  counteract  the  regular 
precipitation  which  fliould  take  place,  and  impede  the  afeent 
and  full  effedt  of  the  blaft. 

Fig.  4.  is  a fedtion  of  bodies  approaching  to,  or  indeed 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  oppoiite  extreme.  Here  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  fadt  attributable  to  N°  1.  takes  place.  The 
preffure  of  the  defcendirig  material  is  equally  diftributed 
over  the  very  flat  inclination  of  the  bodies,  and  there  is  no 
more  weight  deemed  to  be  on  the  fquare  at  A than  is  equal 
to  a full  column  of  the  materials  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  left  bv 
the  diredt  tendency  which  the  ftrength  of  the  blaft  to  keep 
them  in  a ftate  of  partial  buoyancy.  To  counteradt  thefe 
advantages  in  part,  very  ferious  defedts  are  here  alfo  im- 
puted. If  circumftances  unite  to  increafe  the  tear  and  wear 
at  A in  any  uncommon  ratio,  either  by  fcouring , or  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  ftone  or  bricks,  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth  at  BB  is  immediately  expofed, 
and,  though  compofed  of  a fuperior  quality  of  fand,  will 
foon  follow  the  diredtion  of  the  defeending  current.  A 
preffure  of  materials  then  takes  place,  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  increafed  fpace,  while  the  effedt  of  the  blaft  to  bear  them 
up  is  confiderably  diminilhed  by  the  enlargement  of  theori- 
ginal  diameter.  It  will  be  feen  from  the  plate  that  the 
weaknefs  of  flat  bodies  at  the  top  is  ill  calculated’  to  with- 
ftand  any  accumulating  preffure,  and  that  by  confiqing  their 
part  of  the  procefs  to  the  hearth,  the  latter  mull  foon,  by 
a fimilar  widening,  be  entirely  deftro.yed. 

Thofe  who  wifli  to  fteer  clear  of  extremes,  or  profit  by 
the  more  adventurous  fpirit  of  their  neighbours,  more  gene- 
rally adopt  a mode  of  bofhing  that  occupies  the  mean  of  the 
two  former  extremes.  This  is  reprefented  by  jig.  3. 

Diameter  of  the  bodies  at  A - - j,o  feet 

Perpendicular  height  from  B to  A - 5 

Diameter  of  the  fquare  B - - - 2~ 

In  general,  the  bodies  of  blaft  furnaces  are  made  of  the 
fame  fand  ftone  with  the  hearths,  but  of  late  fire  bricks  have 
been  introduced  with  a confiderable  indication  of  advantage 

and' 
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and  permanency.  When  bricks  are  ufed,  it  is  found  of 
utility  to  make  the  whole  part  of  the  building  folid,  back  as 
far  as  the  external  fquare  of  the  hearth,  fo  that  if  the  bodies 
fail  in  part  as  to  diiplace  one  layer  of  bricks,  another  fur- 
face,  equally  frelh  and  entire  as  the  former,  prefents  itfelf 
to  the  adtion  of  the  fire. 

Fig.  2.  Ground  plan  of  the  top  of  the  bolhings  of  Jig.  i. 
A A and  B correfpond  to  the  fame  letters  in  the  elevation. 
The  dotted  fquare  C deferibes  the  form  and  dimenfions  of 
that  part  of  the  hearth  immediately  above  the  tuyere,  as 
feen  in  the  elevation  CC.  The  large  dotted  fquare  DD  is 
the  external  fize  of  the  hearth,  as  feen  alfo  in  the  elevation 
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Fig.  5.  Ground  plan  of  the  fquare  and  bofliings  of 
fig-  4- . 

While  we  profecute  the  detail  and  hiftory  of  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  the  blaft  furnace,  the  fame  diverfity  of  plans 
formerly  noticed  conies  under  review,  in  every  department 
of  the  ereCtion.  The  importance  of  the  hearth  is  admitted 
by  every  clafs  of  reafoners  upon  this  fubjeCt  ; and  to  devife 
a form  better  calculated  for  fmelting  than  another,  has  been 
an  objeCt  of  general  concern  with  the  manufacturer.  Much 
as  may  be  deemed  to  depend  upon  its  form  and  conftruCtion, 
infinitely  more  benefit  is  derived  from  a proper  quality  of 
flone,  to  refill  for  a given  length  of  time  the  powerful  effeCts 
of  a continued  and  unremitting  blaft.  To  both  of  thefe  im- 
portant deiiderata  much  of  the  manufacturer’s  attention  has 
been  from  time  to  time  diredted. 

The  firft  Angularity  that  ftrikes  us  forcibly  in  the  figure 
of  the  hearth,  is,  that  in  place  of  being  circular,  like  the 
upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  it  is  conftruCted  of  a fquare  fun- 
nel-form, with  angles  as  acute  as  reprefented  in  Plate  IX. 
Jig.  1.  This  narrowing  form  is  continued  on  three  fides  of 
the  fquare  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  where  it  generally 
meafures  from  22  inches  to  24  inches.  The  top  of  the 
hearth,  at  B or  A,  Jig.  1.  and  4.  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
slip  fquare,  is  never  lefs  than  30  inches,  nor  more  than  33. 
The  height  of  the  hearth  from  E to  B,  Plate  IX.  jig.  1, 
7 feet,  and  none  are  made  higher.  From  C to  B ,fig.  3, 
feet,  which  is  now  reckoned  the  molt  advantageous  height ; 
and  from  C to  A,  Jig.  4,  the  hearth  meafures  6 feet,  under 
which  height  there  are  no  hearths  ever  attempted. 

The  ftruCture  of  a hearth,  properly  fpeaking,  confifts  of 
three  folid  fides  only,  the  fourth,  or  front,  is  filled  up  by  the 
tymp,  or  key-ftone.  Plate  IX.  Jig.  I.  The  block  E.  is 
generally  in  one  piece,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  hearth.  It  defcerids  towards 
the  bottom  till  within  two  feet  or  two  feet  four  inches, 
and  then  leaves  an  opening  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  as  to 
height,  into  the  centre  of  the  hearth  or  funnel,  as  at 
letter  F. 

As  the  fquare  form  in  which  the  hearth  is  finilhed  cannot 
laft  a day  after  the  blaft  is  introduced,  and  is  even  frequently 
deftroyed  in  the  act  of  annealing,  or  heating,  it  cannot  be 
effentially  neceffary  to  the  making  of  iron.  The  hearths  of 
all  furnaces  when  blown  out,  are  entirely  round,  or  if  wafted 
more  upon  the  tuyere  fides,  oval.  The  general  ufage  of  the 
fquare  muft  have  been  derived  from  long  acquired  habit,  or 
perhaps  from  the  conveniency  of  working  and  Sniffling  thofe 
immenfe  blocks  of  ftone  which  are  ft  ill  deemed  neceffary  to 
the  perfection  of  a hearth.  The  interior  of  charcoal  of  wood 
furnaces  was  at  one  time  entirely  fquare  from  top  to  bottom, 
fo  that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  trade,  from  fmelting  with  wood 
to  the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  although  the  general  lhape  of  the  fur- 
nace has  been  altered,  the  fquare  figure  of  the  hearth  has 
been  retained. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  utility  of  this  general  pre- 


dilection in  favour  of  eftablifhed  forms,  the  advantages 
hitherto  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  this  fource  are  now  by 
many  doubted,  and  all  thofe  nice  fpeptdations  relative  to  the 
precife  dimenfions  and  figure  of  bodies  and  fquares,  threatened 
with  total  annihilation.  This  innovation  is  not  confined  to 
figure  alone,  but  extends  to  dimenfions,  and  to  the  nature 
and  bulk  of  the  material  neceffary  for  the  conftruCtion  of 
hearths. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  X.  is  the  feCtion  of  a hearth  and  bofliings, 
conftruCted  upon  an  enlarged  principle  as  to  fize. 

Diameter  of  the  bodies  at  A - - 10  feet 

Diameter  of  the  hearth  at  B - - 4 

Diameter  of  the  hearth  at  C - - 3 

Thefe  enlarged  dimenfions,  in  place  of  being  fquare  as 
formerly  conftrucled,  are  now  entirely  round,  excepting 
where  the  tymp  ftone  forms  the  key  to  the  front  of  the 
hearth,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  X.  jig.  2.  where  the  external 
circle  A A reprefents  the  diameter  of  the  bodies,  B,  the  ter- 
mination of  them,  or  the  top  of  the  hearth,  and  the  form  at 
C,  a plan  of  the  infide  figure  of  the  hearth  acrofs  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth  at  C,  Jig.  1.  fame  plate. 

The  difficulty  of  always  obtaining  a fand-ftone  well  calcu- 
lated to  ftand  tbe  violent  effeCts  of  the  blaft,  the  frequent 
great  expence  incurred,  the  immenfe  lofs  of  time  fuftained 
in  cutting  out  old  and  putting  in  new  hearths,  and  after- 
wards annealingthem,  has  induced  more  mailers  to  fpeculate 
upon  the  ufe  of  bricks  of  fhapes  larger  than  the  common 
forms,  made  from  good  fire  clay.  No  permanent  advantage 
has  hitherto  been  derived  from  this  fciieme,  although  it  is 
abundantly  obvious,  that  a fuccefsful  experiment  of  this  kind 
would  leffen  the  expence  of  a hearth  greatly,  and  fave  at  leaft 
half  the  time  now  required  to  replace  an  old  one. 

Neither  have  any  uncommon  advantages  refultedfrom  the 
hearths  laid  down  in  Plate  IX.  fig.  6.  and  in  Plate  X. 
Jig.  1,2,  and  3.  While  fome  approve,  more  are  ready  to  con- 
demn a meafure,  which  has  for  its  objeCt  the  enlargement  of 
a fpace  before  blowing,  which  too  fpeedily  becomes  fo 
afterwards.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  objection  to  the 
circular,  in  place  of  the  fquare  form,  unlefs  a little  additional 
workmaufhip  is  fuftained  as  fuch.  The  matter  refts  with 
experience,  accompanied  by  accurate  obfervation,  to  prove 
the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  projectors,  orfalfify  the  prophetic 
forebodings  of  thofe  who  now  condemn  the  meafure.  The 
amount  of  our  progrefs  hitherto,  in  the  making  of  pig-iron, 
is  afeertained  with  certainty;  to  afiign  limits  to  its  ultimate 
bounds  would  be  prefumption.  Of  one  fad,  however,  we 
may  reft  afl'ured,  that  the  perfection  of  the  ftcam  engine, 
and  the  confequent  command  of  blaft,  has  alone  done  more 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  than  all  thofe  nice  (hades 
of  diftinCtion  as  to  furnace  taken  colleCtively,  which  relieve 
each  other  in  a fucceifive  train  of  minute  gradation  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other;  to  all,  or  to  moft  of  which,  the  molt 
wonderful  effeCls  have  been  from  time  totimeaferibed. 

One  fubjeCt  of  confid.rable  importance  (till  remains  to  be 
difeuffed,  relative  to  the  conftruCtion  of  the  blaft  furnace  ; 
namely,  the  abfolute  and  relative  heights  of  the  tuyeres,  the 
dam-ftone,  and  tymp. 

On  the  fubject  of  tuyeres,  the  general  opinion  is,  that 
the  nearer  the  cinder  the  'blaft  is  introduced,  the  greater 
is  the  effeCt  as  to  the  abfolute  quantity  of  reduction. 
But  this  may  be  productive  of  confequences  more  than 
fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  doubtful  advantage  of  acce- 
lerated reduction,  either  by  blowing  the  cinder  from  off  the 
furface  of  the  iron,  and  de-carbonating  it,  or  by  the  cinder 
rulhing  back  through  the  blow-pipe  at  any  ilop  of  the 
blowing  machine,  and  deftroying  the  leather  bag  which  con- 
'ne&s  the  blow-pipe  with  the  main  laying  pipes.  This  never 
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happens  but  a confiderable  portion  of  time  is  facrificed,befides 
the  expence  of  the  bag. 

In  common,  the  furface  of  the  tuyere  plate  is  laid  eight 
inches  above  the  cinder,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  above 
the  level  of  the  dam-ftone.  >Some  blow  at  a diftance  of 
four  inches,  others  at  fix  and  eight,  and  fome  again 
as  high  as  twelve  and  fourteen  inches.  However,  under 
fome  circumftances,  the  height  of  the  tuyere  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  materials.  In  thefe  cafes,  if  the 
tuyere  is  only  raifed  one  inch  above  its  proper  height,  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  lumps  up  immediately,  and  will  invari- 
ably rife  in  the  fame  progreffive  manner  in  which  the  tuyere 
is  heightened. 

Plate  X.  Jig.  r . reprefents  the  relative  proportions  of 
height  betwixt  the  dam,  tuyere,  and  tymp,  in  ordinary 
cafes. 

G,  the  dam,  or  notch  of  the  dam  plate,  17  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  bottom  at  H. 

I,  the  centre  of  the  tuyere  26^  inches  from  the  furface  of 
the  bottom,  and  9I  inches  above  the  level  of  the  dam. 

K,  the  bottom  of  the  tymp  plate,  23  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  6 inches  above  the  level  of  the 
dam. 

At  iron-works  where  different  opinions  exift  as  to  the 
proper  or  working  height  of  the  dam,  very  different  relative 
heights  enfue,  regarding  the  tymp  and  tuyere.  The  former 
fhould  always  regulate  the  other  two.  The  height  of  it  is 
feldom  ufed  lefs  than  16  inches,  nor  more  than  28-above  the 
bottom. 

Confiderable  advantages  refult  from  placing  the  tuyere,  as 
to  its  horizontal  pofition,  at  a judicious  diftance  from  the 
front  or  back  wall.  This  is,  as  in  the  cafe  of  height  often 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  materials.  If  the  furnace, 
owing  to  this  circumftance,  tends  to  work  cold  and  languid 
behind,  with  a propenfity  to  lump  at  the  back  wall,  the 
blow-pipe  ought  to  be  diredled  as  near  to  the  extremity  of 
the  hearth  backwards  as  it  is  pofflble  to  get  in  the  tuyere 
iron  ; Pig.  4.  Plate  X.  letter  a ; but  where  the  operations 
of  the  furnaces  proceed  with  eafe  and  facility,  the  centre  of 
the  tuyere  fhould  more  generally  approach  the  centre  of  the 
hearth,  as  at  l. 

Of  late  years  a new  mode  of  blowing  has  been  introduced, 
which,  from  its  great  prevalency  and  good  effeffis,  feems  to 
bid  fair  to  come  into  general  ufe.  Furnaces  till  lately  were 
only  eredled  with  one  arch,  or  tuyere  fide,  and  the  blaft  or 
column  of  air  introduced  by  means  of  one  blow-pipe  ; now 
moitofthe  new  furnaces  are  built  with  double  tuyeres,  with 
two  fets  of  main  conducting  pipes,  and  the  blaft  introduced 
by  means  of  two  pipes  in  place  of  one. 

The  general  effeCts  and  fuppofed  pi'operties  of  this  mode 
of  blowing  are  attended  to  under  the  article  blaft. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proper  height  and  diftance  of  the 
tuyeres,  and  their  relative  pofition  to  each  other,  have  been 
fubjeft  to  endlefs  deputation.  Fig.  4.  Plate  X.  a and  b 
(hew  how,  in  common  cafes,  the  tuyeres  are  placed  'co  each 
other  in  their  horizontal  range  : a is  placed  with  its  centre 
three  inches  from  the  extremity  or  back  wall  of  the  furnace, 
and  b at  the  diftance  of  nine  inches  from  its  centre.  That 
there  fhould  be  a difference  of  diftance  in  their  horizontal 
pofition  none  are  inclined  to  difpute  ; but  that  this  fhould 
take  place  in  their  vertical  fituation,  is  by  fome  contended; 
while  others  inftft  that  the  difference  ought  never  to  be  lefs 
than  four  inches.  Fig.  6.  Plate  IX.  ee. 

Some  lefs  faftidious  aftert,  and  with  many  evidences  of 
found  reafoning  cn  their  fide,  that  if  the  blaft  is  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  and  at  a proper  diftance,  to  keep  the  back 
wall  clear,  thofe  nice  diftindtions  as  to  inches  go  for  nothing, 


in  a region  where  an  inftantaneous  iricreafe  of  volume  muft 
deftroy  all  repulfion  or  mechanical  contadl.  This  philofo- 
phical  reafon  is  flatly  denied,  and  the  contrary  minutely  and 
gravely  afferted,  that  were  two  pipes  placed  every  way  im- 
mediately oppofite  to  each  other,  the  adlion  of  the  oppofite 
columns  would  retard  the  velocity  of  the  air,  and  diminifli 
the  real  elevated  quantity  in  the  furnace,  by  locking  up  in 
mutual  oppofition  a portion  of  their  refpedtive  quantities  in 
the  laying  pipes.  There  might  be  fome  foundation  for  this 
conjecture,  were  the  refpeCtive  noziesor  blow-pipes  brought 
into  aCtual  contact,  or  inferted  into  each  other ; but  to  thofe 
who  confider,  that  in  moil  furnaces  there  is  never  lefs  than 
four  feet  of  diftance  between  nozle  and  nozle,  and  the  moil  of 
the  intervening  fpace  filled  with  a column  of  femifufed 
materials,  ignited  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  whitenefs,  this 
fuppoiition  will  appear  to  reft  upon  very  uniatisfadlory 
grounds. 

A lefsfcrupulous  clafs  of  observers  and  reafoners  upon  this 
fubjedt  even  go  the  length  to  aftert,  that  the  tuyeres  ought 
to  be  put  in  direCf  oppofition,  and  that  this,  fo  far  from  being 
detrimental,  would  be  found  to  poffefs  unqualified  advan- 
tages. This  it  is  faid  would  refult  from  a certain  degree  of 
coolnefs  which  the  extremity  of  each  column  of  air  confers 
upon  its  opoofite  tuyere  iron,  and  prevent  the  fame  from 
heating  and  burning.  To  whatever  caufe  it  is  attributable, 
the  fad  ftands  in  many  inftances  unqueftioned,  that  not 
half  the  tuyeres  are  loft  or  burnt  out,  with  the  double  blaft, 
that  was  formerly  deftroyed,  where  the  iingle  blaft  was  in 
ufe. 

Fig.  7.  Plate  X.  reprefents  a tuyere  iron,  16  inches  wide, 
and  12  inches  high  at  the  wide  end,  18  inches  long  and 
narrowing  at  the  other  end  to  4 inches  wide,  and  4^  inches 
in  height.  Fig.  6.  is  a plan  of  the  under  furface  of  the 
tuyere  iron.  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  fize  and  dimenfions  of 
the  tuyere  plate,  which  when  bedded  receives  upon  its  furface 
the  tuyere  iron,  Jig.  7.  This  plate  is  firft  laid  upon  a bed  of 
■fire  clay,  with  its  narrow  end  towards  the  hearth,  and  in- 
clined to  rife  a little.  The  tuyere  is  then  introduced  upon  its 
furface,  height  and  diftance  being  attended  to  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  plate,  and  the  fpace  betwixt  its  furface,  and  the 
fand-ftone  of  the  furnace,  rammed  very  perfedlly  with  balls 
of  good  fire-clay  mixed  with  fmall  fragments  of  fire  bricks. 
When  about  to  blow,  the  nofe  or  inner  end  of  the  tuyere  is 
covered  with  a very  plaitic  clay,  to  prevent  it  from  heating* 
and  burning  away.  This  is  always  carefully  attended  to,  and 
the  blaft  put  off  at  any  time  to  replace  it.  Should  it  be 
neglected  at  any  time,  the  iron  would  inflame  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity, that  an  opening  would  be  inftantly  made,  by  which 
the  cokes  and  ignited  matter  of  the  furnace  would  be  recoiled 
with  the  greateft  violence  imaginable. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  XIII.  The  dam-ftone.  Tin’s  is  actually  the 
dam,  or  barrier,  which  prevents  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
furnace  from  advancing,  and  making  their  efcape  into  the 
fand  of  the  calling  houfe.  It  is  generally  made  from  the  fame 
ftone  as  the  hearth,  but  is  found  ilill  more  difficult  to  Hand  for 
any  length  of  time  the  aftion  of  the  fluid  iron,  than  the 
hearth  to  refill  the  ravages  of  the  blaft.  . 

Fig.  3.  dam  plate.  This  is  laid  againft  the  dam  ftone  with 
a bed  of  fire  clay  interpoftng,  and  clofes  the  front  of  the 
furnace.  Its  form  is  double,  fo  that  by  turning  it  ferves  the 
purpofe  twice.  It  often  fails,  owing  to  the  conftant  current 
of  lava  pafiing  over  the  curvature  a,  and  deepening  it,  till  the 
iron  flows  over  along  with  the  cinder. 

Fig.  4.  the  tymp  plate.  This  embraces  the  under  end  of 
the  tymp  ftone,  and  the  fides  of  the  hearth  for  three  feet  up. 
The  thicknefsat  bottom,  called  the  heel,  or  cod,  is  preferved 
from  t.he  sftftion  of  the  fire  by  a ftrong  Sopping  of  clay. 

This 
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This  is  replaced  at  leaft  every  call,  and  prevents  the  flame 
and  heated  materials  of  the  furnace  from  being  blown 
forward. 

Plate  IX.  Jig.  4.  is  a ground  plan  of  the  arch  pillars, 
hearth,  tuyeres,  and  vents  of  a blaft  furnace. 

A,  the  hearth,  or  particular  fpot  where  the  fluid  metal  is 
collected. 

B,  the  dam-ftone. 

c,  the  fall,  or  opening,  by  which  the  metal  is  difcharged. 
After  the  call  it  is  filled  with  land,  which  foon  hardens  and 
prefen ts a very  clofe  texture  to  the  fluid  metal  within.  At 
the  following  caft  it  is  cut  carefully  down,  till  the  bar  pene-. 
trates  to  the  quick.  A circular  incifion  is  then  made,  and 
the  metal  flows  out  of  the  orifice  in  a connefted  round  fiream, 
into  the  runner  or  channel  made  in  the  land. 

d cl  d d,  four  vents  or  openings  which  communicate 
with  the  falfe  bottoms.  Plate  I.  Jig.  2.  Thefe  ferve  to 
convey  the  damp  from  the  furnace  bottom,  and  by  being  run 
out  into  the  external  air,  two  in  the  front  of  the  hearth,  and 
one  at  each  tuyere,  indicate  by  their  temperature,  and  the 
quantity  cf  fleam  or  vapour  which  they  emit,  the  real  fiate 
of  the  bottom  below. 

D D,  the  two  pillars  which  fupport  the  front  arch  ; 
they,  at  the  fame  time,  ferve  as  abutments  to  one  leg 
©f  each  of  the  tuyere  arches.'  The  arch  at  the  front  is  15  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  high,  and  inclines  to  the  centre  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fide  walls  of  the  pillars 
approach. 

E,  main  or  back  pillar  built  entirely  folid. 

FF,  vent  holes  fix  inches  fquare,  carried  up  from  the  foun- 
dation, and  brought  forward  to  meet  the  open  air  every  four 
or  five  feet. 

G G G G G G,  tops  of  the  pillars  covered  with  call 
iron  plates,  for  receiving  three  large  call  iron  lintels,  10  feet 
long,  and  10  inches  fquare.  Thele  ferve  to  give  folidity 
to  the  arch,  and  fupport  the  lining  and  bofhes  of  the 
-furnace.  Fig.  8,9,  different  forms  of  tuyere  pipes. 

Bl  ast -Furnace. — Hijlory  of  its  Origin  and  Progrefs. 

In  detailing  the  pi'ogreffive  liiftory  of  the  blaft  furnaces,  it 
is  neceffary  to  premife,  that  in  this  country  it  has  undergone 
a revolution,  of  which  we  meet  with  no  fimilar  inftance  in 
•other  countries. 

The  moil  natural  and  abundant  fuel  which  prefents  itfelf 
to  mankind  in  their  progrefs  toward  civilization,  is  that 
furnilhed  by  the  numerous  and  extenfive  forefts,  which  ge- 
nerally occupy  the  furface  of  a wide  and  uncultivated  coun- 
try. Thefe,  in  the  hifiory  of  all  nations,  have  been  early 
appointed  to  domeftic  ufes,  and  to  the  comfort  of  indivi- 
duals. As  a country  became  more  populous,  and  the  fpirit 
of  civilization  increafed,  other  advantages  refulted  from  the 
general  ufe  of  wood  as  fuel.  The  amelioration  of  climate, 
and  the  clearing  of  large  tradls  of  land,  making  it  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  were  not  the  fmalleft 
benefits  thus  derived.  As  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  began 
to  devife  and  eftablifh  regular  manufactories,  to  fupply  the 
•wants  of  the  thriving  community,  the  fame  fources  cff  com- 
buftion  were  opened  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  artizan. 
Thefe,  as  they  became  fuccefsful,  were  only  preludes  to 
other  .eftablifhments  more  extenfive,  more  lucrative,  and 
entailing  wants  more  difficult  to  fupply.  Among  others  the 
{melting  of  metals  was  no  doubt  of  early  origin,  and  equally 
dependent  upon  the  woodland  counties,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ores.  In  this  clafs  we  can  trace  no 
metallurgical  operation  fo  hoftile  to  the  exiftence  of  wood, 
as  an  extenfive  manufacture  of  iron.  If  this  [manufacture, 
owing  to  the  great  and  unexampled  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, in  place  of  remaining  ftationary,  or  exhibiting  fymptoms 


of  decline,  arifing  from  a want  of  confumption  of  the  article, 
has  increafed  in  capital,  in  extent,  and  riches  beyond  all  pre* 
cedent,  wood,  the  bafe  of  the  manipulation  itfelf,  depend- 
ing only  upon  a flock  rapidly  declining,  the  exiftence  of 
which  was  frequently  incompatible  with  the  views  and  in- 
tereft  of  the  landed  proprietor,  muft  foon  have  been  annihi- 
lated, and  the  art  of  making  iron  loft  to  the  community. 

In  this  lingular  iituation  was  Great  Britain  placed  from 
the  reign  oi  Charles  II.  to  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. The  increafing  manufactures,  commerce  and  gene- 
ral profperity  of  the  country  called  loud  for  an  additional 
fupply  of  articles  fabricated  from  iron,  while  wood,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  art,  was  rapidly  declining  in  point 
of  quantity,  without  the  moft  diftant  profpect  of  ever  being 
again  renewed.  Pit  coal  had  been  long  before  the  latter 
period  fuggefted  as  a fubftitute,  but  prejudice,  interefted 
views  of  eftablifhed  capitalifts,  and  above  all,  a want  of  com- 
mand of  mechanical  power,  had  prevented  any  fuccefsful 
operation  from  being  eftablifhed  in  this  new  department  of 
iron  making.  No  fooiier,  however,  were  thefe  barriers  to 
improvement  broken  through,  and  a change  of  fuel  in  the 
blaft  furnace  found  to  be  attended  with  profitable  effedls, 
than  the  ianguifhing  ftate  of  the  trade  began  to  revive,  and 
improvements  lucceeded  each  other,  with  a facility  new  and 
aftonifhing.  In  fifty  years  the  revolution  was  complete 
whether  the  confideration  regards  the  increafe  of  the  manu- 
facture, the  general  ufe  of  pit  coal  in  the  blaft  furnace,  or 
the  almoft  total  annihilation  of  the  charcoal  mode  of  making 
iron. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  manufacture  of  iron 
commenced  in  Britain.  It  is  probable,  that  the  working 
of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  by  the  Phoenicians,  would 
introduce  into  the  country  a clafs  of  men  {killed  in  all  the 
then  known  metallic  ores,  capable  of  appreciating  their  true 
value,  by  converting  the  riches  of  an  unexplored  country, 
either  to  their  own  immediate  neceffities,  or  to  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  unikilful  inhabitants.  The  invafion  of  England 
by  the  Danes,  and  their  confequent  ettabliffiment,  would 
moft  likely  add  to  the  former  ftock  of  knowledge,  in  the 
art  of  mining  and  fufing  iron  ores.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  conjeCture,  the  faCl  {lands  unqueftioned,  that 
in  fevcral  counties  in  England  large  heaps  of  fcoria  are  found 
with  an  accumulation  of  foil  fufficient  to  bear  large  trees. 
Thefe  have  been  from  time  immemorial  called  “ Danes 
cinders.”  So  early  as  1620,  Dudley  remarks,  that  large  oaks 
were  then  found  in  a ftate  of  decay  upon  the  tops  of  feme 
of  thefe  hills  of  fcoria.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that 
thefe  cinders  were  the  produCl  of  the  blaft  furnace.  At  a 
period  fo  remote  as  that,  wherein  thefe  heaps  of  fcoria  muft 
have  been  accumulated,  ihe  labours  of  the  iron  maker  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  fabrication  of  fmall  portions  of  malle- 
able iron  in  foot  llajls  and  bloomeries . The  art  of  moulding 
and  calling  in  iron  was  either  totally  unknown,  or  fo  very 
rude,  as  to  excite  no  filtered:  in  favour  of  profecuting  this 
fine  branch  of  art.  If  pig  or  call  iron  was  at  all  formed,  it 
was  merely  of  the  moft  infufile  nature,  for  being  fpeedily 
converted  into  malleable  iron.  It  was  not  till  long  after- 
wards, when  improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  rude 
machinery  of  the  times,  and  a divifion  of  labour  feemed  to 
be  produ drive  of  many  advantages,  that  different  furnaces 
exifted  : one  for  the  making  of  pig  iron,  and  another  for 
the  converfion  of  it  into  malleable  iron.  This  firft  gave  rife 
to  the  blaft:  furnace,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  was  an  im- 
provement refulting  from  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  a divifion  of  labour.  After  the  appropriation 
of  the  blaft  furnace  to  the  exclufive  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
the  manufacturer  would  foon  difeover,  that  the  products  of 
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liis  furnace  •were  frequently  different  from  each  other.  Ex-  This  period  of  prejudice,  fo  unfavourable  to  innovation  in 
.'perience  and  observation  would  toon  enable  him  to  decide,  the  iron  bufinefs,  was  followed  by  one  more  general  and 
from  whence  this  had  its  origin.  A frnall  additional  quan-  more  calamitous  for  the  nation  : amidft  the  diftraCtion  occa- 


tity  of  futl,  beyond  that  he  formerly  ufed  for  forge-pig-iron, 
he  found,  would  confer  a degree  of  fufibility  upon  the  metal 
that  immediately  pointed  out  the  practicability  of  calling  it 
into  lhape.  Moulding  from  thence  would  molt  likely  enfue, 
and  become  equally  an  appendage  to  the  blalt  furnace  as  was 
trie  bar-iron  forge.  As  this  new  manufacture  became  fami- 
liar to  the  proprietor,  he  would  immediately  find  his  interell 
in  dividing  the  product  of  his  blalt  furnace  into  grey  melting 


fioned  by  civil  war,  neither  innovation  nor  improvement 
could  be  expeCted.  Patents,  however,  were  granted  to 
fome  during  the  common-wealth,  for  the  exclufive  manu- 
facture in  the  new  .way,  in  one  of  which,  it  was  at  the  time 
believed,  that  Cromwell  was  a partner  : thefe  partly  Ihared 
the  fame  fate  with  the  firlt  inventor,  and  none  fucceeded  in 
eltablilhing  a manufactory  either  of  extent  or  certainty.  In 
1663,  we  find  Dudley  applying  for  his  lall  patent,  and 


iron  or  into  forge  pigs,  as  the  exigencies  of  his  moulding  fetting  forth,  that  at  one  time  he  was  capable  of  producing 


fiiop,  or  forge  required. 

If  credit  could  be  given  to  the  “ Metallunj  Martis”  of 
Dudley,  in  the  12th  yeat  of  James,  anno  1615,  there  were  at 
that  period  not  lefs  than  300  blalt  furnaces  for  fmelting  iron- 
ore  with  charcoal,  each  of  which  had  fuel,  upon  an  average, 
for  40  weeks  per  annum.  The  average  produce  in  pig-iron 
at  each  furnace  of  15  tons  per  week,  or'6co  tons  per  annum, 
makes  the  total  yearly  quantity  1 80,000  tons,  being  a greater 
quantitylhan  has  ever  lince  been  manufactured  in  Britain. 

However  much  this  quantity  may  be  exaggerated,  yet  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  the  iron 
bufinefs  in  general,  and  the  particular  operations  of  the  blalt 
furnace,  had  obtained  an  eminent  rank  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  The  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and  the  in- 
c'reafe  of  population  under  the  reign  of  the  peaceable  James, 


feven  tons  of  coke  pig  -iron  weekly,  with  an  improved  fur- 
nace 27  feet  fquare,  and  bellows,  which  one  man  could  work 
for  an  hour  without  being  much  tired. 

It  was  not,  till  impelled  by  neceffity,  arifing  from  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  annual  growth  of  timber,  that  pit-coal  became 
an  objeCt  of  univerfal  eltimation.  When  improvements  on  ma- 
chinery had  attained  a pitch  of  certainty,  and  experience  had 
taught  the  mechanic  the  manifold  advantages  of  the  {team 
engine  ; the  adventurous  manufacturer  found  he  polfelfed  an 
extent  of  means  to  which  he  was  formerly  a llranger.  Small 
furnaces,  fupplied  with  air  from  leathern  bellows,  blown  by 
oxen,  horfe,  or  human  labour,  became  exploded,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  lize  took  place,  together  with  an  increafe  ot  the 
column  of  blalt  neceflary  to  excite  combultion. 

At  this  eventful  era  in  the  hiltory  cf  the  blalt  furnace. 


bad  taught  the  hulbandman  and  the  proprietor  the  value  of  when  the  ameliorating  hand  of  agriculture  was  progrellively 
-cultivated  fields.  1 he  great  confumption  of  wood  for  the  fweeping  before  it,  what  remained  of  the  once  immenfe 
navy  and  iron-works  had  greatly  exhaufted  the  principal  trafts  of  woodland  dedicated  to  the  fupply  of  the  blalt  fur- 
iorefts  ol  fupply  ; traCts  of  country  became  cleared,  and  as  nace  ; when  the  general  improvement  in  machinery,  and 
tne  Ipirit  or  cultivation  increafed,  the  annual  quantity  of  the  introduction  of  the  lteam  engine  threatened  to  give  new 
fuel  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron  diminilhed.  life  and  impulfe  to  manufactures  in  general,  the  iron  bufinefs 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Dudley,  in  ellimating  the  quanti-  feemed  dwindling  into  infignificancy  and  contempt.  The 


ties  produced  from  each  furnace,  formed  his  average  from 
the  winter  and  fpring  months,  when  water  was  plentiful,  and 
he  feems  not  to  have  made  fufficient  allowance  for  the  occa- 
sional ltoppages  in  fummer,  during  the  time  of  cutting  and 
- collecting  the  wood  for  the  enfuing  wet  feafon.  If,  therefore, 
in  place  of  making  600  tons  yearly,  the  furnaces  of  thefe 
days  are  fuppofed  to  have  made  each,  upon  an  average,  five 
tons  per  week,  or  making  a little  allowance,  250  tons 
yearly,  which  is  furely  nearer  the  truth,  this  Itill  leaves 
an  annual  amount  of  manufactured  pig-iron  equal  to  75,000 
-tons,  which,  exclufive  of  the  operations  of  the  forge,  forms  or  nearly  300  tons^  to  each  furnace 
a very  refpeCtable  Itaple  at  that  early  period  of  the  hiltory 
of  our  manufactures. 

Pit  coal  had  been  long  known  before  this  period,  and 
wrought  at  Newcaftle  prior  to  the  year  1272.  Annually 
valt  quantities  of  it  were  exportedto  Holland  and  the  Low 
^Countries,  forrthe  life  of  the  fmithy,  and  other  manufactures 


demand  of  the  country  increafed  for  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, particularly  bar-iron,  while  every  year  faw  a gradual 
but  Heady  diminution  of  the  annual  quantity.  Recourfe  to 
foreign  markets  was  had  for  a fupply  of  that  article,  of 
which  this  country  once  was  the  greatell  exporter,  and  the 
immenfe  annual  importations  from  Ruffia  and  Sweden  may 
date  their  origin  from  that  period.  The  flourilhing  and 
extenfive  detail  of  Dudley  no  longer  exided,  and  the  300 
blalt  furnaces  of  his  day  were  now  djminilhed  to  59  in  all  j 
the  total  amount  of  whofe  annual  produce  was  17,350  tons. 


•requiring  an  intenfe  and  continued  heat.  Yet  in  England 
prejudices  ran  fo  ftrong  againlt  its  application  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cad-iron,  that  the  projectors  of  this  original  under- 
taking met  with  every  obitacle  which  the  narrow  unen- 
lightened minds  of  the  eftablilhed  manufacturers  could  devife. 

James  granted  feveral  patents  for  the  exclufive  right  of  Brecon 
manufacturing  iron  with  pit ‘coal.  "None  of  the  projectors, 
however,  were  luccefsful,  till  the  year  1619,  when  Dudley 
fucceeded  in  milking  coke  pig-iron  in  a blad  furnace,  though 
only  at  the  fparing  rate  of  three  tons  per  week.  At  this  period 
many  of  the  iron  works  were  at  a Hand  for  want  of  wood, and  Glamorgan 
the  confequence  was  an  advance  upon  the  price  of  iron  : this 
rendered  it  a lucrative  bufinefs  to  thofe  manufacturers  whofe 
fupply  of  wood  was  dill  undiminilhed,  and  of  cotirfe  made 
■them,  hodile  to  any  innovation,  whereby  the  prefent  price  of 
iron  was  likely  to  meet  with  a reduction. 

-Vot.  IV. 


LIST  of  the  Blad  Furnaces  in  England  and  Wales  im- 
mediately before  the  introduction  of  pit-coal,  as  a fubdi- 
tute  for  the  charcoal  of  wood  ; the  particular  counties  in 
which  they  were  fituated  ; the  collective  quantity  of  iron 
manufactured  in  each  county,  and  the  produce  of  each 
particular  blad  furnace. 


Counties.  M g = Names  of  the  Furnaces.  _ 
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Carmarthen 
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= 

— 
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I 
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Carried  forward  37  12150 


By  this  ftatement  it  is  evident,  that  the  manufa&ure  of 
pig-iron  had  diminilhed  during  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  preceding-, upwards  of  50,000  tons  annually. 
Fortunately  for  the  exigence  of  the  trade,  the  application 
of  good  going,  and  what,  at  that  time,  would  be  reckoned 
powerful,  fleam  engines,  about  the  year  1750,  for  raifing 
and  compreffing  air,  were  introduced  at  fome  places  where 
abundance  of  materials  was  found  without  water  for  turn- 
ing machinery.  The  manufa&urer  now  found  that  his 
produce  could  be  increafed  by  enlarging  the  diameter  of  his. 
fleam  cylinder,  or  perfedling  the  vacuum  under  the  piflon ; 
and  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  thefe  increafed  effedls  alone 
were  requifite  to  the  formation  of  pig-iron, in  profitable  quan- 
tity from  the  coke  of  pit-coal ; nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
this  fecret  remained  fo  long  a myflery.  The  fmall  quantity 
of  air  that  was  formerly  requifite  to  ignite  a charcoal  furnace, 
whether  from  the  great  inflammability  of  the  fuel,  or  the 
fmallnefs  of  its  capacity,  was  conflantly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  manufacturer.  He  had  more  often  felt  the  effects  of 
over-blowing,  than  under-blowing  his  furnace  ; and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  pit-coal,  being  deemed  every  way 

inferior, 
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inferior,  an  unufual  timidity  would  precede  any  movement 
that  might  have  for  its  objeCt  the  enlargement  of  the  column 
of  air  or  the  increafe  of  its  denfity. 

This,  however,  once  done  away,  there  fcemed  no  cad  to 
the  quantity  of  air  that  a coke  blaft  furnace  could  with  pro- 
priety receive  before  any  bad  confequences  enfued.  Deniity, 
however,  was  found  inimical  to  quantity,  and  the  fame  law 
was  at  lad  difcovered  to  hold  good  regarding  pit-coal  as 
'with  wood,  that  the  fofter  qualities  could  be  over-blown, 
while  the  more  denfe  and  compact  ftrata  remained  undimi- 
nifhed  before  a heavier  blaft. 

The  celebrated  foundery  of  Carron  was  begun  about  the 
year  1760,  and  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  the  opera- 
tion of  blowing  was  performed  by  large  bellows  moved  by 
means  of  a water-wheel.  Pit-coal  was  the  ft aple  fuel  in  view, 
but  the  fcanty  fupply  of  air,  and  its  want  of  denfity,  feldom 
permitted  the  produce  of  the  furnace  to  exceed  10  or  12  tons 
weekly,  and  frequently  in  fummer,  the  quantity  was  re- 
duced even  below  this.  The  company  collected  immenfe 
quantities  of  charcoal  wood,,  and  found  their  blaft  much 
better  calculated  for  the  operation  oi  fmelting  with  it,  than 
the  uninflammable  pit-coal  obtained  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Experience,  however,  gradually  unfolded  means  of  adopting 
machinery,  more  calculated  to  the  nature  of  the  coal  fuel, 
more  powerful  wheels  were  conftruCtcd,  the  bellows  was 
abandoned,  and  in  their  place  large  iron  cylinders  were  in- 
troduced blowing  both  up  and  down.  A larger  column  of 
air  of  triple  or  quadruple  denfity  was  obtained,  and  effects 
equivalent  to  thefe  great  improvements  followed  at  the  blaft: 
furnaces.  The  fame  furnaces  that  formerly  yielded  10  and 
13  tons  weekly,  now  fometimes  produced  40  tons  in  the 
fame  fpace,  and  on  the  average  in  one  year  not  lefs  than 
icoo  tons  of  metal. 

Trom  the  period  ( 1750  to  1760)  that  pit-coal  coke  was 
applied  as  a l'ubftitute  for  wood  charcoal  in  the  blaft  furnace, 
the  iron  trade  began  immediately  to  revive,  and  its  progrefs 
i 1 England  and  Wales,  in  a period  of  30  years,  was  truly 
aftonifhing.  The  general  ufe  of  pit-coal,  mod  unqueftionably, 
occafioned  an  earlier  relinquifhment  of  many  of  the  charcoal 
works,  than  would  have  othervvife  been  the  cafe,  but  the 
collective  manufacture  had  fo  much  increafed,  as  to  render 
-this  an  objeCt  of  trifling  importance. 

The  following  is  a correct  ftatement  of  the  annual  manu- 


Increafed  produce  per  furnace,  from  the  year  1750  to  1 788, 
attributable  entirely  to  the  general  improvement  of  machi- 
nery, and  the  introduction  of  the  fleam  engine,  251  tons, 
15  cwt.  1 qr. 


Charcoal  Blaft  Furnaces. 

No.  of 
Furnaces. 

Tons  at 
each. 

Total  in 
each 
County. 

Gloucefterfhire 

• 

4 

650 

2600 

Monmouthfhire 

- 

3 

700 

2IOO 

Glamorganfhire 

- 

3 

600 

l800 

Carmarthenihire 

- 

1 

400 

4OO 

Merioneth 

. 

1 

400 

4OO 

Shroplhire 

- 

3 

600 

l800 

Derbyfhire 

- 

1 

300 

300 

Yorkfhire 

- 

1 

600 

600 

Weftmoreland 

- 

1 

400 

400 

Cumberland 

1 

300 

3 °P 

Lancalhire 

- 

3 

700 

2100 

Suffex  - - J 

- 

z 

I5° 

300 

Total  of  charcoal  furnaces  24 

1 

j <5 

0 
! 0 

| «. 

Tons. 

cwt.  qr. 

Average  produce  from  each  furnace 

- 

545 

l6  2 

former  average  produce 

- 

294 

I X 

?J* 

15  I 

About  the  year  1750  the  annual  quantity  of 
charcoal  pig-iron  manufactured  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to- 
la 1788  the  fame  was  - 


Tons. 


1 735° 
1310c 


Decreafe  in  charcoal  iron  betwixt  1 750  and  17S8  4250 

attributable  chiefly  to  the  decrease  of  wood,  but  alfo  in 
part  owing  to  the  ufe  of  pit-coal  as  a fubftitute  in  the  furnace,. 


Coke  Pig  Blaft  Furnaces  in  17  88. 

No.  of 

Torrs  tt 
each. 

i-UUU  ill 

cacti 

Furnaces. 

County. 

Shropfhire 

- 2 1 

I ICO 

2310a 

Staffordfhire 

6 

750 

450a 

Derbyfhire 

7 

600 

4200 

Yorkfhire 

6 

750 

450a 

Cumberland 

1 

700 

700 

Chefhire 

1 

600 

600 

Glomorganfnire 

6 

I IOO 

6600 

Bfecknockfhire 

2 

800 

160O 

Staffordfhire  3 new  furnaces 
to  blow  fame  year 

expeCted 

3 

800 

240a 

48200 


Total  furnaces  and  coke  pig-iron’) 
manufactured  in  1788  - j 53 

An  article  entirely  new,  which  though  not  difcovered,  was 
rendered  a profitable  and  highly  ufeful  manufacture  in  the 
laft  30  years. 

Average  produce  at  each  furnace  907  tons. 

Tons. 

Total  of  charcoal  iron  - - 13100 

Ditto  of  coke  pig-iron  - - 48200 


Total  of  pig-iron  manufactured  in  England  ) f 
and  Wales  annually  - - j >I3°° 

At  the  fame  period  in  Scotland  there  were  ereCted,  and 
in  blaft,  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  weft  Highlands,  viz. 

No.  of  Tons 
Furnaces,  each. 

Goatfield  - - 1 

B unawe  - - - 1 

Coke  pig  furnaces,  viz. 

Carron  - - - 4 1000 

Wilfontown,  or  Cleugh  - - 2 800 


700 

700 


Total. 

700 
7 co 

4000 

1600 


Total  quantity  of  pig-iron  manufac-1 
tured  in  Scotland  - -3 

Average  produce  for  each  furnace  an- 
nually 875  tons. 

Total  quantity  of  ..pig-iron  made  in 
England  and  Wales 


8 


7000 


Annual  quantity  manufactured  imme-b 
diatelv  preceding  the  introduction 
of  pit-coal  for  furnace  fuel 


8S 


r 


6 1300 
68300 

1735° 

• 5°95o 

The  period  of  1788  or  1790  maybe  called,  a new  era  in 
the  manufacturing  of  pig-irpn.  The  double  power  engine 
of  ,Mr.  Watt  had  now  become  more  general,  ^and  was 
4 C 2 yearly 


Annual  increafe  in  30  years 


2 6 


BLAST, 


yearly  finding  its  way  into  biait  furnace  works.  The  regu- 
lar and  increafed  effects  of  this  very  po  werful  machine  were 
foon  felt  in  mo  ft  of  the  iron  counties.  The  produce  of  the 
furnaces  in  metal  greatly  increafed  as  to  quantity,  and  as 
they  became  more  profperous,  ftimulated  others  to  engage 
in  fimilar  undertakings.  New  works  were  yearly  proje&ed, 
and  feveral  blowing  furnaces  annually  added  to  the  former 
lift  : fo  that  in  eight  years  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  had 
nearly  doubled  itfelf. 


The  following  table  is  a curious  illuftration  of  this 
It  was  drawn  up  as  an  authentic  document  of  the  returns 
made  from  all  the  blaft:  furnace  proprietors  in  Britain,  of  the 
number  of  their  furnaces,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  pig-iroa 
manufadtured  at  their  refpedtive  founderies.  Thefe  returns 
were  made  at  a time  when  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
legiffature  to  impofe  a tax  upon  pig. iron,  and  are  copied  from, 
Dr..  M‘Nab’s  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  coal  trade. 


NAMES  of  all  the  FURNACES  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  Excife  Return  of  the  Quantity  of  Pig  Iron 
made  in  1796;  the  Quantities  fuppofed  and  calculated  upon  j and  the  Returns  of  the  Quantities 
really  made. 


NAMES  OF  FURNACES. 

1 No.  of 

Pivifion. 

Excife 

Suppofeil 

Exaft  Return. 

From  tvhom  this  Infor- 

Furnaces. 

Return. 

Quantity. 

mation  was  received. 

Apedale, 

I 

Chefter 

2IOO 

ICOO 

^4 
00  1 

T.  S. 

Silverdale, 

I 

Do. 

2600 

1200 

1230 

Ditto. 

Bear  poft, 

I 

Cumberland 

2080 

1 200 

240 

W.  R. 

Dudden, 

I 

Do. 

1664 

400 

325 

E.  K. 

Newland, 

I 

Do. 

700 

700 

700 

Excife. 

Backbarrow, 

I 

Do. 

700 

700 

769 

E.  K. 

Dale  Abbey, 

I 

Derby 

474 

474 

443 

728 

A.  R. 

Morfey  Park, 

I 

Do. 

728 

728 

Excife. 

Butterlby, 

I 

Do. 

936 

936 

936 

Do, 

Flaxley, 

I 

Gloucefter 

360 

360 

360 

Do. 

Foreft  of  Dean,  - 

I 

Do. 

20 

20 

20 

Do. 

Abbey  Tintera,  * 

I 

Hereford 

70 

7° 

7° 

not  exadtlv  known 

Biftiopwood, 

I 

Do. 

500 

500 

947 

E.  K. 

Cornbrook, 

I 

Do. 

1000 

ICOO 

483 

W.  R. 

Bringwood, 

r 

Do. 

500 

500 

250 

Do. 

Leighton, 

X 

Do. 

780 

780 

780 

Excite. 

Bowling, 

2 

Leeds 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Jr.  H. 

Wibfey  Moor, 

2 

Do. 

2000 

2000 

2500 

Do. 

Shelf,  - 

1 

Do. 

1000 

IOOO 

1 1 40 

Do. 

Birkenfhaw, 

1 

Do. 

780 

780 

846- 

Do. 

Renifhaw,  • 

2 

Lincoln 

500 

500 

705 

J.W. 

Old  Park, 

3 

Salop 

I!332| 

624O 

595  2 

W.  R. 

Horiehay, 

1 

Do. 

4927^ 

2080 

H58  A 

Do. 

Lightmoor, 

3 

Do. 

8946 

6240 

3498i$ 

Do. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  - 

3 

Do. 

7175 

4162 

2659'1's 

Do. 

MadelyWood,  - 

1 

Do. 

37771 

2080 

1 856/0 

Do. 

Jackfield, 

2 

Do. 

7086 

4160 

1820 

Do. 

Benthal, 

1 

Do. 

23675 

1600 

x334 

Do. 

Willey, 

1 

Do. 

3702^ 

l600 

15545 

Do. 

Brofely, 

1 

Do. 

1775 

I4OO 

1076! 

Do. 

Ketley, 

3 

Do. 

7590 

6240 

5°68|$ 

Do.. 

jSnedihiU, 

2 

Do. 

4730 

3400 

33675 

Do. 

Donnington  Wood, 

2 

Do. 

4720 

4160 

3323 

Do. 

Chelterfield, 

1 

Sheffield 

Q40 

94° 

940 

Excife. 

Little  Brampton, 

2 

Do. 

1800 

j8oo 

1560 

Meifrs.  S. 

Winger  Worth,  - 

r 

1 

Do. 

1274 

1274 

1274 

Excife. 

Stavely, 

1 

Do. 

1000 

1000 

761 

w.w. 

Park, 

1 

Do. 

1092 

1092 

853 

J.  W. 

Chapel, 

1 

Do. 

1456 

1456 

1456 

Excife. 

Horncliff’e, 

2 

Do. 

1092 

1092 

712 

J.  W. 

Elfhar, 

1 

Do. 

800 

800 

95  0 

Do. 

Brelton, 

1 

Do. 

250 

250 

250 

Excile. 

Holmes,  - 

3 

Do. 

6000 

6000 

2000 

J.W. 

Alhbumham, 

1 

Suftex 

172I 

•73 

i73 

Excile. 

Clydach,  • 

•1 

1 

SouthWales 

1820 

18  20 

1625 

E.K. 

Carried  forward 

-1 

63 

107,318$ 

77>9  05 

6l,J22^ 

6 
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NAMES  OF  FURNACES, 

No.  of 
Furnaces, 

Divifion. 

Excife 

Return. 

Suppofed 

Quantity. 

Exaft  Return. 

From  whom  this  infor-  I 
mation  was  received.  1 

- 

Brought  forward, 

63 

*°7’3i8-F 

77  >9°5 

61,722^ 

i 

Blandare,  - 

I 

South  Wale 

1404 

1404 

1500 

E.  K. 

Blanavon,  - 

3 

Do. 

5460 

5460 

43*S 

Do. 

Sirhowy,  - 

1 

Do. 

1820 

1820 

1930 

Do. 

Beaufort,  - 

1 

Do. 

1560 

1560 

1660 

Do. 

Penyca,  or  Ebber^ale,  . 

1 

Do. 

1 560 

1560 

397 

Do. 

Hirwain,  ... 

1 

Do. 

14OO 

1400 

1050 

Do. 

Melynicourt,  - - , 

1 

Do. 

648 

648 

5*03 

Do. 

Ennifygedyr, 

1 

Do. 

l352 

1352 

800 

Do. 

Caerfilly,  ... 

1 

Do. 

600 

600 

695 

Do. 

Cy  fart  ha,  - 

3 

Do. 

6000 

6000 

7204 

R.  C. 

Plymouth,  ... 

X 

Do. 

2000 

2000 

2200 

E.  X. 

Pendarron,  ... 

2 

Do. 

O 

O 

O 

4000 

4100 

Do. 

Dowlais,  ... 

3 

Do. 

4100 

54°° 

2800 

Do. 

Llanelly,  ... 

1 

Do. 

1664 

1664 

1560 

A.  R. 

Dovey,  ... 

X 

Mid  Wales 

200 

200 

150 

E.  K. 

Ruabone, 

1 

NorthWales 

1560 

1560 

**44 

W.  R. 

Brymbo,  ... 

1 - 

Do. 

884 

Silent 

Do. 

Brymbo-gate, 

0 

Do. 

728 

None 

Do. 

Penyvron,  ... 

0 

Do. 

1498 

Lead  work 

Do. 

Pentrobn,  ... 

0 

Do. 

1560 

Do. 

Do. 

Carmarthen, 

1 

W.  Wales 

1056 

1056 

290 

E.  K. 

Level,  ... 

1 

Staffordfliire 

1560 

1560 

*39* 

T.  S. 

Brierly,  ... 

1 

Do. 

1300 

1300 

1046* 

Do. 

Deepfield,  ... 

2 

Do. 

2600 

2600 

252  6 

Do. 

Billion,  ... 

2 

Do. 

2340 

2340 

1429 

Do. 

Bradley,  ... 

3 

Do. 

3640 

3000 

1920 

Do. 

Grave  yard, 

1 

Do. 

1260 

1336 

213 

Do. 

Dudley  port, 

1 

Do. 

1040 

1040 

869 

Do. 

Tipton,  ... 

2 

Do. 

2080 

2080 

2203 

Do. 

Golpel  Oak, 

X 

Do. 

1613 

Do. 

Neath  Abbey, 

2 

SouthWales 

3120 

3120 

*7  59 

E.  K. 

104 

167,312^ 

*335965 

108,993^ 

SCOTCH 

FURNACES. 

V 

NAMES  of  furnaces. 

No.  of 

Excife 

Suppofed 

£xa<5t  Return. 

From  whom  this  infnr- 

Furnaces, 

Return. 

Quantity. 

mation  was  received. 

Carron,  ... 

4 

5200 

5200 

5616 

T.  E. 

Wilfontown, 

- 

2 

2080 

2080 

A.  H, 

Muirkirk,  ... 

- 

2 

312° 

2878 

T.  E. 

Clyde,  ... 

- 

3 

3640 

22l6 

Do. 

Omoa,  ... 

Devon,  ... 

- 

1} 

3COO 

2396 

Do.  j 

Goatfield,  (Charcoal) 

- 

*i 

1600 

3OO 

E.K.  1 

Bunawe,  Do. 

- 

6co 

T.E.  ' 

17 

1 8,640 

16,086 

Manufactured  in  England  and  Wales, 

104 

1335965 

108,993 

Grand  Total, 

- 

121- 

152,605 

125,079 

- n 1 

Average  Produce  of  each  of  the  Englifh  and  Welfh  furnaces,  1048  Ton^per  Annum, 

Ditto  of  each  of  the  Scotch  Furnaces,  ....  946 

i 


B L A s t: 


The  demand  for  iron  articles  of  all  kinds  in  this  country 
not  only  continued  unabated  after  the  period  of  1796,  but 
kept  increafing  in  a greater  ratio  than  formerly;  fo  that  in 
the  fhort  fpace  of  five  years,  fituations  were  occupied  for 
Nearly  50  additional  furnaces,  or  additions  made  to  efta- 
blifhed  works  of  that  extent.  Betwixt  1801  and  1802,  it 
was  afeertamed  that  the  following  new  furnace's  were  either 
building  or  actually  in  blaft,  in  England,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. 

In  England  and  Wales. 

Blowing.  Building, 

Silverdale,  - -10 

Snedfhill,  - -20 

Wibfey  Moor,  - -10 

Ketley,  - - 1 - o 

Madely  Wood  - 10 

Burnet’s  Leafow,  - -10 

Newcaflle,  Stafforcllhire  -01 

Cyfartha,  South  Wales,  -to 

Llanelly,  Do.  - 10 

Sirhowy,  Do.  - 10 

Beaufort,  Do.  - - r o 

Plymouth,  - 10 

Union,  - - o 1 

Aberdare,  - -03 

Tipton,  near  Billion,  - 1 J 

Bloomfield,  - - 01 

Longacres,  - - o I 

Weduefbury,  - O I 

Staffordfhire,  - x o 

Coleford,  Gloucefterlhire  - 1 o 

Jackfield,  - -10 

Old  Park,  - * o r 

Donnington  Wood,  - o 1 

Deepfield,  Staffordfhire,  - 1 o 

Gornall  Wood,  Do.  ••  10 

Brierly  Hill,  - -10 

Billion,  - - 1 o 

- , near  Wolverhampton,  o 1 

Dudley  Wood,  - -05 

Billingfly,  Shropflfire,  - o I 

Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  -02 


Muirkirk, 

Glenbuck, 

Calder, 

Markinch, 

Shotts, 


In  Scotland. 
Blowing. 

■ 1 

- I 

o 

o 

o 


20 


Budding. 

O 

o 

2 

2 

r 


Total  of  new  Blaft  Furnaces  22 


20 


25 


Blowing  and  building  in  Great  Britain  ; the  produce  of 
which,  fuppofing  them  all  to  have  gone  to  work  at  the  rate 
of  1000  tons  per  annum,  from  each  furnace,  would 
amount  to,  from  47  furnaces,  47,000  tons, 

Manufactured  at,  and  previous  \ furnaces  12r  o 70 

£0  1796,  in  J tuinaces»  125,079 

168  furnaces,  -172,079  tons 

The  refpedlive  proportions  of  this  alfdniftung  produce  in  pig 
iron  manufactured  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland, 
will  ftand  thus  : 


England  and  Wales,  in  1796, 
Ditto,  fince  that  period^, 

Scotland,  in  1796  ; ■ 

Ditto,  fxnce  that  period. 


Grand  total  in  Britain, 


FuriiMes. 


Tons. 


X04  . 108,933  ;; 

40  40,000  ; 

144  143,993 

17  16,086  i 


?,CGO 


24 


23,086 


168  making  172,079 


In  recapitulatingthe  interefting  faCts  which  will  refult  from 
a review  of  the  gigantic  progrefs  of  this  manufactory,  the 
regular  progrefffve  quantity  made  at  a furnace  is  remarkable, 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  a diminution  of  the  number  of  fur- 
naces to  perform  the  fame  quantity  of  labour. 

Dudley  reprefents,  that  in  his  day,  1620,  there 
exifted,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  300  blaft 
furnaces,  for  the  foie  making  of  pig-iron,  to  each 
of  thefe  have  been  affigned  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  - - - 250  tons. 

At  a period  confiderably  after  this,  and  before 
the  ufe  of  pit-coal  was  found  profitable  in  the  fur- 
nace, 59  furnaces  produced  yearly  1 7,350  tons  of 
charcoal  iron,  or  each  furnace  average,  294 

In  1788,  there  ftill  exifted  in  England  24  char- 
coal furnaces,  which  yearly  manufactured  13,100 
tons  of  metal,  or  from  each  furnace,  on  an 
average,  - - 545 

At  the  fame  period,  in  England  and  Wales,  53 
blaft  furnaces,  at  which  coke  was  ufed,  manufac- 
tured yearly  48,100  tons,  which  upon  an  average 
was  nearly,  from  each  furnace,  - gzj 

The  fame  year  in  Scotland,  8 furnaces  produced 
7000  tons  of  iron,  or  from  each  furnace,  875 

In  1796,  the  number  of  furnaces  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  104,  and  yielded  108,993 
tons  of  metal,  which  from  each  furnace  was 
equal  to  - - 1048 

The  fame  year,  in  Scotland,  17  furnaces  manu- 
factured 1 6,086  tons  of  pig-iron,  which  is  from 
each  furnace,  - - 946 

Thefe  are  by  no  means  fufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  real  progrefs  or  improvement  of  our  blowing 
machinery  in  Britain.  In  the  colledlion  of  furnaces  in  1796, 
a number  of  charcoal  blafts  were  included,  which,  from 
their  general  fmall  produce,  blowing  only  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months  a year,  reduces  the  average  confiderably  on  the 
whole.  It  may  now  be  fafely  afferted,  that  the  average 
produce  in  iron  at  pit-coal  blaft  furnaces  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  at  melting  iron  works,  - 1200  tons 

Do.  at  forge  pig  works,  2000 

This  bears  a very  ftriking  contrail  to  the  early  exertions 
of  the  manufaftuVers  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeent’n  centu- 
ries, and  exhibitsa  wonderful  example  of  the  general  and  rapid 
improvement  of  machinery  in  the  laft  50  years.  With  the 
improvements  of  machinery,  the  advancement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  in  general,  and  particularly  of  coke  pig-iron, 
has  kept  equal  pace.  Nor  have  we  facrificed  quality  to 
quantity,  but  the  reverfe  ; for  the  melting  pig-iron  of  our 
time  is  much  more  calculated  for  every  variety  of  calling, 
than  iron,  equally  faturated  with  the  coaly  principle,  mace 
with  wood  charcoal. 

By  comparing  the  value  of  a ton  of  pig-iron  at  different 
periods  for  the  laft  200  years,  a pretty  accurate  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  increafed  price  of  labour  at  iron  works, 
and  of  the  increafed  value  of  an  object  of  univerfal  utility  in 
all  our  arts  and  manufactures. 
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'About  the  year  1636,  charcoal  pig-iron  fold  for  61.'par  ton, 
1 7 8 S , ditto  for  melting,  - 81. 

1798,  ditto  - - 9I.  jos. 

Coke  pig-ircn,  when  firlt  invented  by  Dudley,  J , 

•was  fold  at  - - - j d • 

In  17S8,  it  fold  for  5I.  jos. 

1798,  ditto  - 7I.  1 os. 

jSo2,  melting  iron  was  - 81.  10s. 

And  fmooth-raced  NJ  1.  fold  at  - - 9I.  10s. 

One  thing  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  a period  of 
J 70  vears  one  ton  of  coke  |pig-iron  rofc  in  value  only  30s. 
i.e.  betwixt  1620  and  1788;  but  that  in  the  fnort  period  of 
14  years  following  1788,  an  advance  of  4I.  per  ton  took 
place.  One  thing  only  may  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  this 
immenfe  rife,  that  part  of  it  was  owing  to  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  that  took  place  betwixt  this  country  and  fome  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  which  was  no  fooner  adjufted  than  pig-iron  fell 
in  price.  The  article  Hill,  however,  maintains  itfelf  at  Bl.ios. 
per  ton,  being  double  the  rife  in  point  of  value  in  fourteen 
years  that  took  place  in  the  one  hundred  and  feventy  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  that  period. 

To  point  out  proper  channels,  whereby  to  account  for 
the  annual  confumption  of  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  raw 
materials,  would  prove  a fatisfaClory  fource  of  information. 
The  endlefs  detail  into  which  the  foundery  trade  has  now 
branched  itfelf,  the  ahnoft  univerfal  fabrication  which 
it  embraces,  and  the  extenfive  diffufion  of  the  fcites  of 
manufactories  themfelves,  preclude  the  poffibility  of  ob- 
taining this  with  ftriCt  accuracy.  The  following  ftate- 
ment,  however,  will  tend  to  throw  fome  light  upon  the 
fubjeCt. 


It  is  reckoned,  that  the  bar  iron  forges  in  Bri- 
tain manufactured  annually  from  pig-iron  40,000 
tons  of  finilhed  bars,  which  at  the  rate  of  35  cwt. 
of  pigs  for  every  ton  of  iron  bar  produced,  will 
account  for  . 

Coiifumed  yearly  in  tneercdfion  of  new  furnaces, 
forges,  machinery,  &c, 

Purchafed  by  the  board  of  ordnance  in  the  Hate 
of  cannons,  mortars,  carronades,  (hot,  and 
ibells,  &c.  on  an  average  of  1794,  5?  6,  IO>935 

Wafte  in  melting  from  the  pig,  boring, 

,&c.  - - - 1*3°° 


Tons. 

70,000 

5,000 


Purchafed  by  the  navy  board  in  the  Hate  of  bal- 

lift,  &c.  - - 

India  Company’s  annual  fupply  in  guns, 
ffiot,  (hells,  carcafes,  &c.  - 5,000 

Wafte  melting,  boring,  &c.  - 700 


^Merchant  guns,  carronades,  fhot,  See.  for 
arming  trading  veftels,  1 o,ooO'' 

Wafte  in  melting  and  boring,  1 ,000 


12,235 

2,664 

5,700 


Ballaft  for  Merchantmen  and  India  men, 


11,000 

- 5, coo 

Tons  1 1 1 ,599 


For  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  the  total  manufacture, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  large  exportation  to  Ireland,  and 
to  the  numerous  and  extenfive  calling  founderies  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Workington,  New- 
caftle,  Edinburgh,  Glafgow,  Sec.  none  of  which  melt  under 
2003  tons  yearly,  and  many  of  them  from  4 to  5000  tons  of 
melting  pig-iron. 

We  finall  npw  leave  this  interefting  fubjeCt  with  fome  ge- 


neral observations  upon  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  pig- 
iron  manufacture,  and  its  early  life  in  the  fabrication  of 
callings. 

It  appears  from  Dudley,  that  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  blaft  furnaces  had  been  conftruCted 
of  fize,  and  with  machinery  fufficient  to  produce  upwards  of 
two  tons  of  charcoal  iron  per  day.  Such  great  produCts 
in  iron  were  raofl  probably  confined  to  fituations  where  there 
Was  abundance  of  .water,  and  where  water-wheels  and  bel- 
lows of  a confiderable  magnitude  were  ufed.  The  more 
common  modes  of  operation  were  confined  to  furnaces  of  an 
inferior  fize,  which  were  fupplied  with  air  by  means  of 
hand-bellows,  excited  by  cattle,  or  the  labour  of  men.  At 
the  lame  period  England  enjoyed  a confiderable  export  trade, 
arifing  from  her  fuperior  manufacture  of  iron  guns,  mortars, 
&c.  As  pit-coal  had  not  been  applied  in  any  branch  to  the 
manufacturing  of  iron,  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  articles 
'would  be  call  from  the  large  blaft  furnaces  ; the  flame  of 
wood  poffefling  but  feeble  effeCts  compared  to  that  of  pit- 
coal,  would  render  the  application  of  the  reverberating  fur- 
nace, if  then  known,  of  no  ufe  in  the  calling  of  guns  and 
mortars. 

The  non-application  of  pit-coal  in  every  department  of 
the  melting  foundery,  would  greatly  retard  the  perfection,  or 
even  improvement  of  the  art  of  moulding,  and  calling  fmaller. 
and  more  general  articles.  The  want  or  it,  as  the  fmelting 
fuel  in  the  blaft  furnace,  was  long  feverely  felt  by  the  gene- 
ral backward  Hate  of  the  art  of  moulding  and  calling  in  this 
country,  and  allowed  other  nations  with  fewer  advantages 
to  get  the  Hart  of  us.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  long  be- 
fore the  period  formerly  alluded  to,  the  application  of  pit- 
coal  had  been  fpeculated  upon,  either  as  an  auxiliary,  or  as 
a fubftitute  in  fevery  branch  of  the  iron  bufinefs.  Its  well 
known  inflammability  and  tendency  to  form  a cinder,  and 
the  general  decay  of  wood,  would  furnilh  ample  grounds 
for  what,  to  many  at  the  time,  would  be  confidered  as  idle 
and  vilionary  fpeculations.  The  advantages  ariling  from  the 
trade,  as  it  was  then  iituated,  had  been  rigidly  ascertained, 
and  fully'  aporeciated  by  the  eftablifhed  manufacturers.  The 
bufinefs,  in  point  of  extent,  feemed  only  limited  by  the 
fupply  of  wood.  New  erections,  for  want  of  a proper  fup- 
ply of  materials,  became  impracticable ; thofe  already  en- 
gaged were  more  anxious  to  preferve  their  fupply,  however 
much  circumfcribed,  than  liften  to  innovation,  which,  by 
fubftituting  pit-coal  for  the  charcoal  of  wood,  would  likely 
give  to  the  fpeculatift  a great  fuperiority  in  the  market.  It  is 
alfo  highly  probable,  that  many  of  the  ironworks  then 
eftibliffied  were  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  pit-coal,  the 
general  introduction  of  which  would  prove  fatal  to  their 
interefts. 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  adventurer  with  capital 
had  everything  to  hope,  the  eilabliihed  manufacturer  every 
thing  to  fear,  by  change.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  the 
difeovery,  or  rather  the  sffertion  of  the  practicability  of 
making  iron  with  pit-coal,  was  announced  by  Simon  Sturte- 
vant,  efq.  in  the  year  1612,  who,  upon  application,  was 
favoured  with  a pat  mt  from  king  James,  for  the  exclufive 
manufacture  of  iron  with  pit-coal,  in  all  its  branches,  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty-one  years.  In  return,  the  faid  Simon 
Sturtevant  bound  himfelf  to  publilb  a faithful  account  of 
his  difeoveries,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  his  “ Metallica.”  It  is  uncertain  to  what  caufes 
his  failure  was  at  the  time  attributed,  but  in  the  execution 
of  his  difeoveries  upon  a large  fcale,  he  had  found  difficul- 
ties amounting  to  utter  impracticability;  for  in  the  year  fot- 

■;e  a furrender  of  kis  letters  of 
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lowing,  he  was  obliged  to  nuu 
monopoly. 
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The  fecond  advertturer  in 'this  unexplored' path  we  find 
‘to  have  been  John  Ravenfon,  efq.  who,  like  Sturtevant, 
was  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  a patent  for  the  new  manufacture,; 
but,  like  him  alio,  was  inadequate  to'  the  completion  of  it 
upon  a profitable  icale.  Ravenfon  was  alfo  enjoined  to  pub- 
iiih  his  difcoveries  under  the  title  of  his  “Metallica,”  which 
was  printed  for  Thomas  Thorp,  anno  1613.  Several  other 
-adventurers  (topped  forth,  all  of  whom  had  the  mortification 
. of  refigning  tlieir  patents,  without  having  contributed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  their  arduous  undertaking. 

In  1.6x9,  Oubley  obtained  his  patent,  and  declared,  that 
^although  he  made  only  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  per  week, 
.he  made  it  with  profit.  , 

This  difcovery  was  perfected  at  his  father’s  Works  at  Pen- 
fent,  in  Worcefterfiiire.  This  gentleman’s  fuccefs  in  the  va- 
rious manufactures  of  iron  with  pit-coal,  had  united  not  only 
.all  the  proprietors  in  the  charcoal  iron  trade, but  many  new 
adventurers,  who  wifhed  to  (hare  in  the  emoluments,  or  to'ae- 
. quire  part  of  the  fame  of  the  new  difcovery.  Their  interelt 
. was  fufficient  to  limit  the  duration  of  Dudley’s  patent  from 
,3  1 to  14  years.  Duringthe  greateft  part  of  this  period,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  (latement,  he  continued  to  make  pig  and  bar 
iron,  and  various  callings  ; all  of  which  he  fold  much  lower 
than  the  charcoal  manufacturers.  In  the  article  of  callings 
-lie  mud  have  had  greatly  the  (lart  of  the  charcoal  foun- 
.-deries,  as  the  quality  of  melting  coke  pig-iron  is  fnrfuperior 
to  that  of  charcoal,  particularly  .that  made  in  this  country 
Tor.  the  general  purpofes  of  carting.  Nor  was  the  fuperior 
•genius  of  .Dudley  always  an  object  of  pafiive  indifference  in 
t-he  narrow  eftimation  of  the  new  adventurers  and  the  efta- 
Jilifhed  manufacturers.  The  envy  occafioned  by  his  uncom- 
mion  fuccefs,  produced  at  lad  a fpirit  of  combination,  which 
'terminated  in  a hodile  attack  upon  his  devoted  works.  His 
’improved  bellows,  furnace,  forge,  &c.  all  fell  a prey  to  a 
lavvlefs  banditti,  betwixt  whom  and  its  furious  leaders  no 
(hades  of  dibinCtion  were  vifible,  but  thofe  of  avarice,  ig- 
norance, and  the  mod  contemptible  prejudice. 

To  evade  the  mode  of  operation  dilcovered  by  Dudley, 
or  to  introduce  the  making  of  coke  pig-iron  with  greater  ad- 
vantages, a new  plan  was  adopted  by  captain  Buck,  major 
.Wildman,  and  others,  in  the  fored  of  Dean,  where  they 
ereCted  large  air-furnaces,  into  which  they  introduced  clay 
pots  refembling  thofe  ufed  at  glafs  houfes,  filled  with  the 
•necefikry  preparations  of  ore  and  charcoal.  The  furnaces 
were  heated  with  the  flame  of  pit-coal;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  by  tapping  the  pots  below,  it  was  expeCted  that 
the  feparated  metal  would  flow  out.  This  rude  procefs  of 
allaying  on  a large  fcale,  was  in  the  end  found  utterly  im- 
practicable ; the  heat  was  inadequate  to  perfeCt  repara- 
tion ; the  pots  cracked  ; and,  in  a fliort  time,  the  procefs 
was  abandoned  altogether-. 

The  misfortunes  which  befel  the  fanguine,  but  unfortu- 
■ nate  Dudley,  were  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  perfection  of  the 
soke  pig  procefs.  The  hodile  rivalfliips  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  confequence  of  the  new  ground  he  had  occupied  [as  a 
manufacturer,  together  with  a zealous  attachment  to  the 
royal  caufe  during  the  civil  war  which  followed  his  dif- 
.covery,  completely  prevented  his  improvements  from  attain- 
ing a pitch  of  permanency  and  general  utility.  The  re- 
fuial  of  a new  patent  after  the  redoration,  prevented  him 
from  again  entering  the  laborious  paths  of  difcovery  and 
improvement,  although  it  appears,  that  his  former  appli- 
cation to  the  perfecting  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  had 
not  been  unfuccefsful,  for  in  place  of  three  tons  of  coke  pig 
weekly,  in  hia  petition  praying  for  a renewal  of  his  ancient 
rights,  he  dates,  that  he  could  now  manufacture  feven  tons 
by  means  of  a large  furnace,  and  an  improved  bellows. 
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No.greater  pitch  of  improvement  took  place  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years  after  this  period.  The  practicability 
of  the  manufacture  was  difeovered  ; but  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing quantity,  to  enfure  in  general  a profitable  return,  de- 
pended upon  other  circumdances  than  the  proportioning  of 
the  raw  materials  together.  Had  machinery  received  the  feme 
improvements  in  the  time  of  Dudley,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  coke  pig  trade  would  have 
dated  its  origin  from  that  period.  But  this  great  era  in  the 
hid 017  of  our  manufactures  was  referved  for  a much  later 
date  ; and  in  the  improvements  of  the  deam  engine,  we  fee 
ne-w  life  and  exidence  conferred  upon  every  fpecies  of  art 
that  can  be  made  fubjeCl  to  motion  or  mechanical  con- 
trol. 

Blast  Furnace  Works,  are  large  and  expenfive  buildings 
for  the  manufacturing  of  pig  iron.  -An  erection  upon  the 
fmalled  fcale  mud  confid  of  a furnace.,  cading-honfe,  bridge- 
houie,  and  blowing  engine.  The  latter  is  fometimes,  though 
(eldom,  worked  by  means  of  a water  wheel.  The  mod  uni- 
verfel  mode  of  blowing  is  by  means  of  a deam  engine.  See 
Blowing  Machine.  * 

There  is  no  general  plan  laid  down  for  building  a 'blad 
furnace  work.  The  lingular  fituation  which  (hould  be  oc- 
cupied, to  infure  every  conveniency,  renders  this  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

It  is  always  reckoned  a -great  advantage  to  place  the 
blowing  machine  at  as  (hort  a difiance  as  poflible  from  the 
t a mace  or  furnaces,  that  the  air  may  have-the  dead  poflible 
travel  in  the  conducting  pipes.  When  this  cannot  be  con- 
veniently effected,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  ought  to  be 
made  fufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  blad  palling  without 
any  material  friCtion. 

The  ufual  appendages  to  blad  furnaces  are  mines  of  coal, 
iron-done,  and  lime-ilone.  And  thefe  form  no  incon- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  whole  expence. 

In  fituations  where  blad  furnace  building  materials  are 
at  a moderate  price,  and  when  no  uncommon  difficulty 
occurs  in  the  progrefs  of  the  general  operations,  15000I. 
of  funk  capital  may  be  deemed  requifite  for  one  furnace  $ 
and  for  every  furnace  after  this,  i o.oool.  may  be  added. 

This  great  capital  for  many  years  kept  the  trade  in  the 
hands  of  a few  ; but  of  late,  fince  capitalids  have  become 
more  common,  the  number  and  extent  of  the  blad  furnace 
ereCtions  have  become  truly  adonifhing. 

The  following  deferiptions  of  plates  illudrative  of  the 
plan  and  arrangement  of  blad  furnace  works  will  convey  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  nature  of  thefe  buildings. 

Plate  XI.  Blajl  Furnace  !V onfe, reprelents  the  ground  plan 
of  an  entire  fabric,  confiding  of 

A deam-engine  for  blowing  two  furnaces. 

z Blad  furnaces. 

2 Bridge-houfes. 

1 Calling  houfe. 

1 Boiler-houfe. 

2 Boilers. 

1 Chimney  for  boiler  flues. 

A,  Engine-houfe,  40  feet  long,  18  feet  wide. 

B,  Pededal  for  deam  cylinder  : 7 feet  fquare  at  bafe,  anil 
4 feet  at  top. 

C,  Pedeltal  for  blowing,  or  air  cylinder.  Bafe  1 o feet 
fquare,  top  7 feet  fquare.  Thefe  are  generally  built  of  folid 
hewn  done,  and  bedded  with  the  greated  accuracy.  From 
centre  to  centre  of  the  two  pedeftals  is  ,2.4  feet,  which  is 
alfo  the  didance  betwixt  centre  and  centre  of  the  deam  and 
air  cylinders. 

D,  Door  or  opening  through  the  lever  wall.  This  wall 
at  bottom  is  built  5^  feet  thick,  but  is  occalionally  reduced 
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in  point  of  thicknefs  to  3|  Let  at  top,  as  may  be  feen  at  the 
correfponding  letter  in  the  ledtion. 

F,  Door  or  opening  from  the  engine  into  the  boiler-houfe. 
An  opening  above  this  ferves  to  conduit  the  fleam  pipe 
from  the  boiler  to  the  fleam  apparatus  at  the  cylinder. 

E,  Door  or  opening  for  carrying  through  the  blafl  pipes 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  air  cylinder  to  the  water  re- 
ceiver below. 

G,  The  boiler-houfe,  40  feet  by  30  within  the  walls. 
As  this  is  excavated  from  the  folid  hill  to  the  depth  of  30 
feet,  it  is  requifite  to  have  the  walls  uncommonly  llrong. 
Thofe  in  the  plan  are  6 feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  are  reduced 
at  three  different  heights  in  thicknefs,  as  reprefented  by  the 
interior  lines. 

HH,  Two  boiler-feats  for  boilers,  18  feet  long,  9}  feet 
high,  and  7 feet  wide. 

II,  Fire-places,  6 feet  fquare. 

KK,  Dead  plates  before  the  bars  or  grates. 

JLL,  Openings  where  the  furnace  doors  are  hung. 

MM,  Semi-circular  openings  formed  beyond  the  dotted 
line  or  termination  of  the  boiler,  in  which  the  flame  from  the 
grates  rifes  to  enter  the  iron  flue  or  tube,  which  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  boiler. 

N,  Chimney,  2-|  feet  fquare  within,  and  50  feet  in  total 
height ; from  the  bottom  of  the  flue  42,  and  S feet  from 
the  foundation. 

OO,  Coal  pits  for  containing  fmall  coals  for  the  engine’s 
lupplv.  Thefe  are  8 feet  by  6 at  bottom,  and  widen 
gradually  as  they  approach  the  furface  of  the  coke  yard. 
The  coals  are  there  emptied  from  the  cart  into  thefe  receivers, 
and  the  engine-man  eafily  fupplies  his  wants  from  the 
fmall  openings  which  communicate  with  O into  the  boiler- 
houfe. 

PP,  Bridge-houfes  for  containing  cokes,  iron-fcone,  and 
lime-done,  for  filling  the  furnace.  Meafurement  within  42 
by  40  feet. 

QQ,  Doors  or  entrances  from  the  coke  yard  into  the 
bridge-houfes. 

RR,  Openings  from  the  bridge -houfe,  which  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  furnace,  by  means  of  an  arch  and  parapet 
walls.  This  is  more  fully  feen  in  the  elevation  fedtion  P. 
Along  this  bridge  the  materials  are  carried  or  wheeled  into 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

SS,  Two  blafl;  furnaces,  34  feet  fquare  in  the  bafe. 

T,  Cafting-houfe  102  feet  long  by  48  in  width  from  the 
front  wall  or  arch  of  the  furnace,  or  88  feet  wide  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  engine  and  bridge-houfes,  and  24  feet  high 
in  the  fide  walls. 

W,  Water  receiver  for  receiving  and  equalizing  the  column 
of  blaft.  Length  40  feet,  and  breadth  18  feet. 

V,  The  fpace  in  which  the  equivalent  column  of  water 
rifes,  3 feet  wide.  The  exterior  line  denotes  the  inverted 
iron  cheft  ; the  interior  lines,  the  different  bafements  formed 
by  the  ftone  work  laid  upon  the  cheft  to  prevent  it  from  rifing 
when  the  engine  is  at  work. 

Y,  Termination  of  the  blaft  condu&  pipes  from  the  air 
cylinder  into  the  iron  receiver,  2 feet  6 inches  diameter. 

Z,  Pofition  for  the  horizontal  range  of  pipes  to  branch 
off,  which  are  meant  to  convey  the  blaft  to  the  oppofite 
tuyeres,  aa,  betwixt  the  back  wall  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
bridge-houfe. 

bb,  The  two  tuyere  fides  next  the  water  preffure.  From 
Y proceeds  a ftraight  pipe  along  the  centre  line  b,  for  con- 
veying the  blaft  to  that  fide  of  the  furnace. 

cc,  Front  arche6,  under  which  the  furnace  workmen  per- 
form all  the  labour  of  tapping,  calling,  and  cleaning  the 
furnace. 

Vol.  IV. 


d d,  The  fpaces  inclofe-d  within  thefe  dotted  lines  are 
called  pig  beds.  They  are  kept  conftantly  filled  with  fand, 
and  in  them  the  operation  of  moulding  and  running  the  pig 
metal  is  conftantly  performed. 

Plate  XII.  Blajl  Furnace  Works. 

Elevated  feCtion  of  the  ground  plan,  Plate  XL  through 
N F B D C E and  X. 

A,  Infide  of  the  blaft  engine-houfe. 

B,  Steam  cylinder  pedeftal. 

C,  Blowing  or  air  cylinder  pedeftal.  Both  of  thefe  are 
built  upon  4 or  6 inch  planking,  laid  upon  ftrong  logs,  which 
are  again  fupported  upon  the  folid  ftone  buildings,  a a,  run- 
ning from  the  lower  wail  along  the  fide  wall  of  the  engine- 
houle,  to  the  wall  perpendicular  to  E.  The  binding  dowrt 
bolts  that  pafs  through  the  flanges  of  the  cylinders  are 
ilroiigly  keyed  upon  the  under  fide  of  the  logs,  and  are  at. 
all  times  eafily  accefiible. 

D,  The  lever  wall  and  opening  of  communication  betwixt 
the  fleam  and  blowing  end  of  the  engine-houfe. 

F,  Door  or  opening  into  the  calling  houfe  and  water  re- 
gulators. 

E,  Door  to  the  boiler-houfe. 

G,  The  boiler-houfe. 

H,  One  of  the  boiler  feats. 

I , One  of  the  boilers,  1 8 feet  long,  by  9§  wide,  by  7 high. 

K,  Man-hole  door  for  entering  the  boiler. 

L,  Thorough  arch  in  the  foundation  of  the  chimney. 

M,  Throat,  or  opening  into  the  chimney,  for  the  paffage 
of  the  flame  and  fmoke. 

O,  Coal  pit  for  containing  fuel  for  the  engine. 

P,  Arched  paffage  of  communication  betwixt  the  bridge- 
houfe  and  furnace  mouth.  The  opening  in  the  bridge-houfe 
is  more  diftinCtly  feen  at  R,  Plate  XI. 

S,  Side  view  of  one  of  the  blaft  furnaces,  as  connected 
with  its  correfponding  bridge-houfe. 

W,  Water  vault,  or  ciftern,  for  receiving  the  inverted  cheft. 
In  rocky  foundations  this  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  but  in 
foft  ground  the  excavation  is  made  and  lined  with  well  jointed 
mafon  work,  puddled  behind  with  clay  to  prevent  the  lefs  of 
water. 

T,  Cafting-houfe  and  roof. 

b , The  tuyere  arch. 

c,  The  fow,  or  lintel  of  call-iron,  12  inches  fquare. 

d,  The  orifice  at  which  the  blaft  enters,  called  the  tuyere. 

e,  Spring  beams  of  the  engine-houfe,  A.  Thefe  are  com- 
poied  of  two  logs  14  inches  fquare.  The  main  gudgeon, 
feat,  and  beam  reft  upon  thefe. 

/,  Stay  logs  for  the  fteam  cylinder. 

g,  Ditto,  lor  the  blowing  cylinder. 

Defcription  of  Plate  XIII.  Blajl  Furnace  Works. 

Crofs  feftion  and  elevation  of  Plate  XI,  through  SYS. 

S S,  Seftion  of  two  blaft  furnaces,  and  their  fituation  as 
connected  with  the  blowing  apparatus. 

Y,  The  branch  pipe  for  communicating  the  air  to  the  in- 
fide tuyeres  of  the  furnace.  iThis  pipe  has  another 
branch  of  communication  behind,  which  conneCts  it  to  the 
blaft  pipes  which  defeend  from  the  blowing  cylinder  at  A, 
and  to  the  double  column  of  pipes  which  are  carried  round 
behind  the  furnace  to  the  oppofite  tuyeres. 

C C,  View  of  the  pipes  which  convey  the  air  to  the  opp«< 
fite  tuyere,  where  double  blafts  are  in  ufe. 

D,  Front  wall  of  engine  and  bridge-houfes. 

X,  Iron  cheft  inverted  in  the  water  receiver,  and  con- 
nected with  the  blaft  pipes. 

VV,  Opening  all  round  for  the  water  to  afeendfias  it  be- 
comes expreffed  from  the  cheft  by  the  impelling  force  of  the 
blaft. 

4 D O,  Logs 
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0,  Logs  on  which  the  cheft  is  inverted,  to  preferve  it  from 
the  floor  of  the  water  receiver,  from  12  inches  to  18  of 
fpace. 

Defcription  of  Plate  XIV.  Blajl  Furnace  Works. 

Ground  plan  of  an  extenflve  blaft  furnace  foundery,  con- 
fiftmg  of  four  furnaces  and  two  blaft  engines.  The  peculiar 
conftrudtion  of  this  plan  is,  that  only  one  furnace  may  be 
created  at  a time,  and  afterwards  the  whole  number  ; ftill 
preferring  that  regularity  and  uniformity  of  defign  which 
will  at  any  time  make  the  blowing  machinery  of  one  part 
fubfervient  to  the  whole,  in  cafe  of  accidents,  ftoppages  for 
repairs,  &c. 

A,  Engine-houfe,  with  cylinder,  pedeftals,  lever  wall, 
openings,  &c. 

B B,  Two  boiler-feats  and  boilers. 

CC,  Water  regulators  for  the  blaft,  which  conveniently 
communicates,  by  means  of  pipes,  with  the  blowing  cy- 
linders, placed  upon  the  pedeftals  behind  A,  I. 

DD,  &c.  Centre  line  of  the  whole  blaft  pipes.  This  exten- 
five  column  may  be  fo  arranged,  as  to  enable  the  furnaces  to 
be  blown  each  with  two  tuyeres;  and  the  blaft  of  one  engine 
made  to  pafs  through  the  whole.  The  general  communica- 
tion is  effedted  by  carrying  the  chief  column  either  behind 
the  furnaces,  or,  as  in  the  plate,  through  the  main  pillar 
of  the  furnace,  by  means  of  an  arched  opening  3 feet 
wide. 

E,  Ground  plan  of  the  hearth,  fquares,  and  pillars  of  four 
blaft  furnaces. 

FFFF,  Bridge-houfes  for  materials,  and  filling  or  charg- 
ing the  furnace. 

GGGGG,  Openings  into  the  furnace  top. 

FI,  Cafting-houfe. 

1,  Second  blaft-engine,  upon  the  fame  plan  as  A.  Each 
of  thefe  two  engines  ought  to  be  calculated  to  blow  two 
furnaces,  and  occafionally,  when  any  thing  goes  wrong  with 
one,  the  blaft  of  the  other  could  be  ealily  diftributed  for  a 
time  among  all  the  furnaces. 

BLASTED,  in  Antiquity,  fomething  ftruck  with  a blajl. 

Among  the  Romans,  places  blafted  with  lightning  were 
to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  bidentalia, 
and  putealia.  It  was  alfo  a ceremonial  of  religion  to  burn 
blafted  bodies  in  the  fire. 

BLASTING  of  Jlones , in  Agriculture , the  operation  of 
tearing  afunder  large  Hones  or  rocks,  which  are  in  the  way 
of  the  plough  or  other  inftruments  employed  in  breaking  up 
ground,  by  means  of  gun-powder.  The  method  of  per- 
forming this  bufinefs  is  by  boring  a large  hole,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  inches  deep,  according  to  the  nature  and  fize 
of  the  ftone  or  rock  to  be  blafted,  by  means  of  a cliifel  for  the 
purpofe,  and  then  introducing  a fufficient  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, and  afterwards  carefully  ramming  the  hole  up  with 
fmall  fragments  of  ftone  or  other  folid  materials,  only 
leaving  a very  fmall  aperture,  by  placing  a fteel  pricker  of 
fufficient  length  and  l'uitable  dimenfions,  with  a handle  at 
the  top,  at  firft  into  the  powder,  and  frequently  turning  it 
round  while  the  hole  is  ramming  up.  After  the  hole  is  quite 
filled,  by  forcing  the  hard  materials  in  with  a proper  inftru- 
ment,  the  pricker  is  withdrawn,  and  the  aperture  left  by 
it  filled  to  the  top  with  gun-powder,  and  then  a match  of 
tow,  ftraw,  or  other  light  inflammable  material  laid  to  it,  and 
fet  on  fire. 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Headrick,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
“ Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,”  that  in 
order  to  perform  this  operation  properly  fome  experience  is 
neceffary,  and  that  a flrilful  workmau  can  frequently  rend 
ftones  into  three  equal  pieces,  without  caufing  the  fragments 
to  fly  about.  This,  he  fays,  depends  upon  the  depth  and 
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pofition  of  the  bore.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  a fmall  por»- 
tion  of  quick-lime,  in  fine  powder,  is  found  to  increafe  the 
force,  and  confequently  to  diminifh  the  expence  of  blafting 
ftones.  On  thefe  grounds  the  following  is  offered  as  a fiib- 
ftitute  for  gun-powder,  which  is  now  become  very  expen- 
five,  though,  as  is  freely  confeffed,  withouL  any  experience 
of  its  effects.  Suppofing_yfy.  1,  Plate  111. (Agriculture)  tobe  a 
large  ftone  to  be  blafted  or  rent;  ab,  a bore  fent  down  into  it  in 
the  ufual  manner.  This  bore  being  then  well  cleaned  .out  and 
dried,  is  to  be  filled  from  b to  c with  the  pureft  quicklime,  or 
fuch  as  fwells  molt  in  flaking.  That  it  maybe  perfectly  quick 
it  Ihould  be  taken  red  hot  from  the  kiln,  or  the  fmall  furnace 
where  it  has  been  burnt  ;.  being  then  rammed  in  hard  with 
the  jumper  or  punch  a c,  the  upper  part  of  the  bore  is  to  be 
crammed  with  rotten  rock  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  pricker 
being  removed  leaves  the  aperture  at  b,  a b,  a fmall  pipe  of 
copper,  of  lefs  diameter  than  the  needle  or  pricker,  having 
an  orifice  about  the  dimenfions  of  the  ftraw,  ufed  to  convey 
the  fire  down  to  the  gunpowder,  with  a funnel  d to  receive 
water,  is  introduced  into  the  aperture.  Perhaps  a ftraw  or 
fmall  reedftuckin  the  lower  part  of  the  funnel,  among  tallow 
or  bees  wax,  might  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a copper  pipe. 
Things  being  thus  prepared,  pour  water  into  the  funnel  d ; 
and  iftf-e  pipe  be  not  too. high,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from 
efcapingfiom  the  aperture,  left  by  the  pricker,  it  willdefcend 
and  caufe  the  lime  to  flake  in  the  bore  c b.  Every  one  knows 
how  irrefiftibly  the  pureft  quick  lime  attrafts  water,.and  with 
* what  prodigious  force  it  expands  in  flaking  into  three  or 
four  times  its  former  bulk..  From  thefe  data  it  is  therefore 
inferred,  that  the  flaking  of  lime,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
would  burft  or  rend  the  ftone  yin  pieces  ; but  the  fuccels  of 
fuch  an  experiment,  it  is  obferved,  muft  depend  entirely 
upon  ufing  lime  of  the  utmoft  purity,,  and  having  it.  very- 
hot,  and  perfectly  cauftic  when  it  is  put  in. 

It  is  further  remarked  that  if  thebore  c b were  filled  with 
water,  and  the  aperture  afterwards  rammed  up,  the  water 
being  made  to  freeze  by  cold,  would  rend  the  ftone  ; for 
when  water  paffes  from  a fluid  to  a folid  form,  it  expands 
with  irrefiftible  force,  though  froft  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  this  climate. 

BLASTOLOGY,  from  fi’Xacoc,  bud,  and  / /A,  I gather  ; 
the  regular  and  ftated  pruning  of  vines. 

BLATNA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia  in  the 
circle  of  Prachalitz,  near  which  is  an  inland  lake,  which  is  the 
fource  of  the  river  Uflava. 

BLATTA,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a purple  in 
the  wool  or  filk,  dyed  with  the  liquor  of  the  blatta. 

This  was  otherwife  denominated  blatta f erica,  or  blatto  ferl- 
curn  : whence,  alfo  blattlarius,  ufed  in  ancient  writers  for  a 
dyer  in  purple. 

Blatta,  in  Entomology,  a genusof hymenopterous  infects, 
called  in  England  cock-roaches,  or  black  beetles.  The  head 
is  infledted  ; antennas  fetaceous;  feelers  unequal  and  filiform; 
wing-cafes  and  wings  finooth,  the  former  lomewhat  coria- 
ceous ; thorax  flattifii,  orbicular,  and  margined  ; legs  formed 
for  running  ; abdomen  terminating  in  two  articulated  ap- 
pendages above  the  tail.. 

The  blattae,  confidered  in  a collective  point  of  view,  are  a 
very  troublefome  race  of  infedts.  Certain  kinds,  that  are  hap- 
pily for  us  ftill  peculiar  only  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world, 
are  fo  formidable  both  in  refpedt  of  number  and  talents  for 
doing  mifehief,  that  they  are  really  confidered  as  a peft  to  fo- 
ciety  in  thofe  countries  which  they  infeft.  Thefe  noxious  crea- 
tures enter  houfes  and  commit  various  depredations  on  the  fur- 
niture, devour  provifions  of  every  kind,  tear  or  gnaw  holes  in 
clothes,  torment  the  inhabitants  with  their  bite,  andotherwife 
do  confiderable  injury.  The  fort  of  blatta  moft  abundant  in 

England 
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’England  was  originally  a native  of  the  eaffern  parts  of  the 
globe,  or,  as  fume  fuppofe,  of  America,  from  whence  it 
was  long  fince  imported  into  Europe,  and  is  now  com- 
pletely naturalized  to  our  climate.  This  is  the  blatta  orien- 
talis  of  fyftematic  writers.  Another  creature  of  this  kind, 
hi  at t a Americana , was  alio  introduced  with  the  raw  fugars 
brought  feme  years  ago  to  Europe  from  America. 

All  the  known  fpecies  of  cock-roaches , whether  in  the 
larva,  pupa,  or  perfect  winged  Hate,  fecrete  themfelves  in  the 
day-time,  and  wander  about  during  the  night  in  fearch  of 
food.  In  alluiiou  to  this  circumffance,  the  ancients  called 
them  lucifugse,  infedts  that  iluin  the  light.  The  common' 
cock-roach  will  eat  almolt  any  fort  of  provilion,  preferring, 
however,  bread,  meal,  fugar,  and  Hale  meat,  either  of  which 
it  is  obferved  to  devour  with  the  greateff  eagernefs.  Except 
in  being  completely  deHitute  of  wings  and  wing-cafes  the 
larva  refembles  the  perfect  infect,  and  in  the  pupa  Hate 
nothing  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the  wings  are  percepti- 
ble. In  the  dark  they  are  remarkably  adliveand  briflc  in  all 
their  motions,  and  on  the  leaH  diffurbance,  or  the  return  ot 
light,  retreat  again  to  their  lurking  places  with  timidity  and 
precipitation.  They  can  fly  fwiftly,  but  they  feldom  ufe 
their  wings  for  this  purpofe  ; even  when  molt  clofely  pur- 
fued  they  are  known  to  trull  rather  to  their  legs,  with  which 
they  are  able  to  run  with  no  fmall  celerity.  The  fumes  of 
charcoal,  we  are  told,  may  he  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
deflroying  thefe  unwelcome  inmates. 

The  following  fpecies  of  the  blatta  genus,  are  deferibed 
by  .Linnaeus,  Fabricius,  Gmelin,  &c.  viz.  gigantea,  maderce , 
agyptiaca,  occidentals,  furlnamenjis , americana,  aujlralajia , 
erythocephala , capenfis , indica , nivea,  irrorata , viridis, 
brafdienjis , petiveriana,  orient  alls,  cincla . picta,  variegata, 
lapponica,  germanica , rtificollis,  metadata,  marginata,  ob- 
longata, nitidula,  fufea,  deujla,  chlorotica,  latijfima,  aterrima, 
perfpicillaris,  aftatica,  f chaffer i,  fy/vejlris,  pennfylvanica. 
Uvula,  rufa,  grifea,  minulijjima,  aptera,  punctulata,  ocellata. 

Blatta,  according  to  fume  writers,  was  alio  uied  for  a 
particular  kind  of  kermes,  or  chermes  ; or,  according  to 
others,  for  “ the  purple-worm,”  by  which  the  coccus  cadi, 
or  cochineal  infect  was  moH  likely  meant.  But  both  of  t’neie 
acceptations  are  fufpicious.  We  know  that  the  word  blatta 
was  anciently  ufed  for  a kind  of  moth,  whofe  fat  was  reputed 
excellent  for  the  ears.  This  lait  was  called  the  book-worm 
moth.  See  Book-worm. 

Blatta  Americana  of  Catefby  is  of  xheftlpha  genus  with 
modern  entomologifls.  Gmelin  (peaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Silpha  Americana. 

Blatta  byzantina,  in  Phyftology  and  Pharmacy , the 
operculum,  or  lid  of  a turbinated  (hell,  whofe  fifh  yields  a 
purple  dye. 

The  blatta  differs  from  the  lid  of  the  buccinum  or  pur- 
pura, in  figure  ; the  firlt  being  oblong,  the  latter  round  : 
but  in  the  (hops  they  are  ordinarily  confounded,  and  fold 
for  each  other.  The  blatta  byzantina  is  alfo  confounded  by 
apothecaries  with  the  unguis  odoratus,  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  diflinguifned,  as  belonging  to  another  kind  of 
(hell-fifh. 

Dr.  LiHer  takes  the  blatta  byzantina  to  have  fucceeded  the 
unguis  odoratus,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  the  (hops  in 
its  place.  In  Diofcorides’s  time,  the  belt  was  brought  from 
the  Red  Sea,  viz.  the  paleit  and  fatteff  ; the  blacker  and  lefs, 
from  Babylon,  or  the  Perfian  gulf : but  it  feems,  latter  times 
took  up  with  thofe  found  about  Conllantinople  ; whence 
the  prefent  (hop  blatta  had  its  name. 

The  name  blatta  feems  to  have  been  given  to  this  operc-ulum 
from  the  colour ; as  being  of  a dark  hair-colour,  as  the 
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common  blatta  orientalis,  or  common  cock-roach,  fo  frequent 
in  London,  is. 

The  blatta  byzantina,  when  exhibited  internally,  renders 
the  body  foluble,  foftens  the  fpleen,  and  difeuffes  peccant 
humours.  When  u(ed  externally,  by  way  of  fumigation, 
it  reffores  epileptic  patients,  and  women  labouring  uifider  a 
Hrangulation  of  the  uterus.  In  other  diforders  its  effedls  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  trioH  teffaceous  (ubffances. 

BLATTA RIA,  in  Botany.  See  Celsia,  Lythrum, 
Pentapetes,  and  Verhascum. 

BLATTERIiE,  Affinis.  See  Lysimachia. 

BLATT1NUS,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Jlaphylinus 
that  inhabits  Auftria  ; the  colour  is  black  ; thorax  broad  ; 
wing  cafes  and  the  legs  teffaceous  and  gloffy.  Shranck.  Inf. 

BLATUM-Bulgium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a pro- 
montory of  Britain,  mentioned  in  Antonine’s  Itinerary, 
concerning  the  fituation  of  which  antiquarians  have  enter- 
tained different  opinions.  Camdqn,  Gale,  Baxter,  and 
fome  others,  have  fixed  it  at  Boulnefs,  onthefouth  coaff  of 
Solway  firth,  at  the  end  of  Severus’s  wall ; yet  Mr.  Horlley 
afflgns  its  fituation  at  Middleby  in  Annandale.  Here,  as 
at  the  molt  remote  limit  of  the  province  ot  Britain,  Antonine 
commences  his  fecond  route.  A military  way  led  from 
Blatum-Bulgium  to  Luguvallium,  or  Carliile. 

BLAU,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  which  rifes  near  the  foot  of  a hill  in  the  Blau- 
topfe,  as  it  is  called,  and  runs  into  the  Danube  at  Ulm. 

BLAUBLURLN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia  and  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  a fmall  diffridt  of  the 
fame  name,  ieated  on  the  river  Blau,  7 miles  W.  of  Ulm. 

BL AUDRUSELUS,  in  Zoology,  (olaffen  ifl. ) phoca 
crjlata  of  Erxleben  and  Gmelin,  and  hooded  feal  of  Pennant. 

BLAUENTHAL,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

BLAUER-Bock,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  names  given 
by  authors  to  the  blue  antelope,  antelope  leucophaa.  Vide 
Kolbe  Vorgeb. 

BEAVET,  in  Biography,  a celebrated  performer  on  the 
German  flute,  the  firff,  perhaps,  who  greatly  diffinguiflied 
himfelf  by  that  inffrument  after  it  fuperfeded  the  common 
flute,  and  became  in  general  ufe.  He  was  born  at  Befan^on, 
and  coming  to  Paris  in  1723,  foon  acquired  a great  repu- 
tation. The  prince  of  Carignon,  who  knew  his  merit, 
enhjffed  him  in  his  fervice  ; gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
hotel,  and  a penfion.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  comte  de  Clermont’s  band,  and  remained 
in  that  nobleman’s  (ervice  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

To  his  admirable  talents,  Blavet  joined  the  refpedlable 
virtues  of  fociety  ; his  manners  and  conduct  were  blumelefs, 
his  temper  tranquil,  and  his  probity  fcrupulous.  He  married 
at  eighteen,  and  lived  upwards  of  fifty  years  with  his  wife 
in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  affedtion.  We  are  always 
glad  when  to  great  profeflional  abilities,  fuch  an  eftimable 
character  can  be  joined. 

Blavet’s  excellence  on  the  German  flute  had  been  heard 
of  all  over  Europe,  before  the  character  of  Weideman  was 
effablifhed  in  England,  or  that  of  Quantz  in  Germany. 

About  the  end  of  1765  he  was  attacked  with  the  (tone, 
which  was  a malady  then  more  dangerous  than  it  becam« 
afterwards,  by  the  (kill,  experience,  and  fucceis  of  eminent 
lurgeons  ; but  determining  too  foon,  like  our  poor  country- 
man, Dr.  Worgan,  to  fubnut  to  the  operation,  he  died 
under  it  in  1768,  leaving  behind  him  the  effeem  and  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Blavet,  in  Geography,  a river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  oppofite  Belle  Ifle.  This  forms  a good  harbour 
and  fpacious  road. 
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BLAUFELCHEN,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  under 
which  Salmo  Warlmanni  of  Bloch  and  Gmelin  is  defcribed 
by  Wartmann  Befch.  Berl.  Naturf.  Fr.  3.  p.  184. 

BLAVIGNAC,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Loz£re,  and  chief  place  of  a canton 
in  the  diftridf  of  St.  Cnely  d’Apcher  ; 6 miles  fouth  of 
St.  Chely. 

BLAUKOEFFIGE  Rothe  Amsel  Frifch,  one  of 
the  fynonymous  names  of  lanim  minor,  Gmel. 

BLAUMEISE,  in  Ornithology  (Frifch.  Hift.  of  Birds), 
the  blue  titmoufe  of  Englilh  writers,  and  parus  caruleus  of 
Linnaeus. 

BLATJSLUYS,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Holland, 
2 leagues  weft  of  Gertnefdenburg. 

BLAUSPECHT,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon nut-hatch  ; fitta  Europtea  in  Frifch.  Hift.  of  Bifds. 

BLAYE,  Blavia,  or  Blatutum,  in  Geography,  a 
fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
and  chief  place  of  a diftrift  of  the  fame  name  feated  on  the 
Giro  ide,  or  Garonne,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Dordogne. 
Its  citadel  is  fit u ate  on  a high  rock,  and  it  is  defended  by  a 
fort  couftru&ed  on  an  illand  in  the  river,  which  is  here 
1 900  toifes  wide  ; and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  in  the 
country  of  Mendoc,  is  another  fort.  All  (hips  that  are 
going  up  the  river  to  Bourdeaux,  depofit  their  arms  and 
cannon  at  Blaye,  before  they  pafs  the  river,  and  take  them 
up  on  their  return.  The  town  contains  3580,  and  the  canton 
13,819,  inhabitants.  The  territory  comprehends  i6okilio- 
metres,  and  14  communes.  It  is  diftant  20  miles  north 
from  Bourdeaux.  N.  lat.  450  9'.  W.  long.  o°  45'. 

BLAYMARD,  or  Bleymard,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lozsre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Mende.  The  place  contains  546,  and  the  canton 
T 1,802,  inhabitants.  Its  territory  comprehends  347^  kilio- 
xnetres,  and  1 x communes  ; 3!  leagues  eaft  of  Mende. 

BLAZE,  in  the  Manege.  See  Star. 

BLAZEGNIES,  in  Geography.  See  Malplaquet. 

BLAZEY  Bay,  a bay  in  the  Englifh  channel,  on  the 
louth  coaft  of  Cornwall,  between  Fowey  and  Deadman  point. 

BLAZING  Star.  See  Comet. 

BLAZON,  or  Blason,  in  Heraldry.  To  emblazon  is 
a term  fignifying  the  defcription  of  things  borne  in  coat- 
armour,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  ought  to  be  reprefented, 
according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry.  To  blazon,  originally 
fignified  the  blowing  or  winding  of  an  horn  by  the  heralds, 
at  jufts  and  tournaments,  when  they  proclaimed  and  recorded 
the  atchievements  of  the  combatants. 

BLE  A,  Yffi.  Vegetables,  is  that  part  of  a tree,  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  bark,  and  between  that  and  the  hard 
wood,  and  is  the  firft  progrefs  of  the  alteration  of  the  bark 
into  wood  by  the  natural  growth  and  (Lengthening  of 
the  fibres.  See  Botany. 

While  the  blea  remains  yet  foft,  and  retains  fomething  of 
the  nature  of  bark,  it  may  maintain  a feeble  vegetation  ; 
but  when  it  is  grown  abfolutely  hard  and  woody,  it  can 
contribute  nothing  to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  young  branches  of  trees  is  the  moPc  lively 
and  vigorous,  and  the  only  one  that  goes  as  far  as  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  becaufe  thefe  branches  are  little  elfe  but 
bark. 

BLEACHING.  The  art  of  bleaching  confifts  in  re- 
moving the  coloured  matters  intermixed  with  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  fuch  as  they  have 
fubfequently  imbibed  by  accident,  or  fome  artificial  procefs. 
Edward  Huffey  Delaval,  efq.  F.R.S.  has  (hewn,  by  a num- 
ber of  accurate  experiments  on  the  caufe  of  the  permanent 
colours  of  opake  bodies,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 


the  fecond  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  “ that  when  the 
colouring  matter  of  plants  is  extradited  from  them,  thefolid 
fibrous  parts,  thus  divefted  of  their  covering,  dilplay  that 
whitenefs  which  is  their  diftingui filing  character.  White 
paper  and  linen  are  formed  of  Inch  fibrous  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  bleached  by  diffoiving  and  detaching  the  hetero- 
geneous coloured  particles.”  He  further  obferves,  “ it 
appears  that  the  earth,  which  forms  the  folid  (ubftance  of 
plants,  is  white  5 that  it  is  feparable  from  the  colouring  matter 
by  feveral  means;  that  whenever  it  is  either  pure  and  unmixed, 
or  diffufed  through  tranfparcnt  colouriefs  media,  it  exhibits 
its  whitenefs,  and  is  the  only  vegetable  matter  which  is 
endued  with  a refledftive  power;  that  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  produced  by  the  light  reflected  from  this  white  matter, 
and  tranfmitted  from  thence  through  the  coloured  coat  or. 
covering,  which  is  formed  on  its  furface  by  the  colouring 
particles  ; that  whenever  the  colouring  matter  is  either  dif~ 
charged  or  divided  by  folution  into  particles,  too  minute  to 
exhibit  any  colour,  the  folid  earthy  fubftance  is  expofed  to 
view,  and  difplays  that  whitenefs,  which,  as  before  noticed, 
is  its  diftinguifliing  character.” 

He  dates  that  in  all  thofe  animal  matters  which  do  exhibit 
colours,  the  colouring  particles  are  endued  with  the  fame 
properties,  and  are  regulated  by  the  fame  laws,  which  pre- 
vail in  vegetable  fubftances. 

A reference  to  the  original  paper  can  only  do  juftice  to  the. 
obfervations  of  this  excellent  philofopher,  confirmed  by 
numberlefs  experiments;  but  what  is  already  faid  will . b& 
fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  procefs  of 
bleaching,  and  that  it  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  matter 
interpofed  betwixt  the  air  and  this  white  fubftance. 

The  national  importance  of  bleaching  is  fo  great,  that  it 
comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
facture, and  goes  to  an  extent  beyond  moil  other  arts. 

Its  operation  in  thefe  branches  may  be  confidered  under 
two  points  ; viz.  1 ft , the  feparation  of  extraneous  fubftances 
from  linen  and  cotton,  which  is  effected  by  deeping,  ferment- 
ation, or  weak  alkaline  leys ; 2d,  the  feparation  of  the  con- 
ftituent  or  inherent  colouring  matters  of  thofe  fubftances, 
which  is  effeCted  by  different  modes,  and  by  various  modi- 
fications of  each  method,  as  expofure  to  the  air,  light,  the 
ule  of  alkaline  leys,  foap,  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  combi- 
nations of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  with  other  matters, 
fulphuric  acid,  hepar  fulphuris,  See. 

To  imprefs  upon  the  mind  the  nature  of  the  bleaching 
bufinefs,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to  deferibe  the  veflels  ufed  in 
the  fundry  operations  of  deeping,  boiling,  bucking,  waffling, 
fouring,  &c.  then  proceed  to  (hew  the  management  of  each 
procefs,  with  fome  obfervations  on  its  effefts ; and,  laft!y,how 
to  make  or  procure  the  articles  neceflardy  employed  in  this 
art,  and  the  method  of  afeertaining  the  qualities  of  each, 
adding  fome  obiervations  on  the  theory  ol  the  operations. 

Bleaching  of  goods,  particularly  cotton  manufactures, 
i ft,  On  Steeping. 

The  veflels  generally  ufed  in  bleaching  are  made  of  fuch 
wood  as  will  not  communicate  any  colour  to  the  liquors 
they  are  to  contain,  and  therefore  deal  or  fir  wood  is  pre- 
ferable to  mod  others.  The  veflels  employed  for  (leeping  the 
goods  when  received  from  the  loom  are  ufually  of  the  form  A, 
Jig.  1.  Plate  1.  Bleaching.  The  goods  when  received  from 
the  weaver  contaiu  not  only  the  natural  colouring  matter  of 
the  cotton,  which  is  of  an  oily  nature,,  and  which  prevents 
the  cloth  from  eafily  imbibing  w'ater,  but  alfo  a fubftance 
called  fowins,  being  a paile  made  of  flour  and  water,  ufed 
during  the  weaving,  and  applied  with  brulhes  upon  the 
warp,  in  order  to  give  a firmnefs  to  the  threads  by  glueing 
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or  pafting  together  the  loofe  fibres  of  the  threads,  and  thus 
allowing  them  to  pafs  more  freely  through  the  reed  and 
harnefs.  To  remove  this  fubftance,  and  to  open  the  fibres 
of  the  cotton,  fo  as  to  give  full  effedl  to  the  fubfequent  ope- 
rations, it  is  proper  to  ileep  the  goods  in  a veffel  of  the 
above  form  in  lukewarm  water,  till  a gentle  fermentation 
takes  place,  which  will  ufually  be  effected  in  24  hours.-  The 
cloth  fhould  then  be  taken  out,  and  well  wafhed  in  a current 
of  clear  water,  which  will  thus  feparate  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  filth  without  the  expence  of  ufing  alkaline  leys  ; and 
the  cloth  is  then  ready  to  be  boiled  or  bucked  as  may  be 
preferred  by  the  bleacher. 

2d,  On  Boiling. 

For  belling,  a copper  veffel  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
goods  prepared,  as  above  mentioned,  by  lleeping  and  waffl- 
ing, are  put  into  the  veffel  containing  hot  water  only,  or 
warm  alkaline  ley  ; a winch  is  placed  over  the  veffel,  and  the 
piece  goods  attached  to  the  ends  of  each  other,  are,  when 
put  in  motion  by  the  handle  of  the  winch,  dragged  or  rolled 
over  it  till  the  whole  are  pafied  ; the  winch  is  then  turned 
with  a retrograde  motion,  and  the  cloth  gradually  thus  re- 
turned back,  in  order  that  every  part  of  each  piece  may  be 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  liquor,  which  is  raifed  to 
and  kept  at  a boiling  heat,  as  long  as  it  appears  to  extract 
any  colouring  matter  from  the  cloth  ; the  goods  are  then 
taken  out  and  well  waffled  in  water. 

Fig.  1.  Plate  IV.  {hews  a fedlion  of  the  boiling  pan  A,  of 
copper,  fet  in  brickwork  B ; the  winch  C,  with  its  handle 
1)  ; E,  uprights  of  wood,  on  which  the  winch  turns  ; F,  a 
cock  to  empty  the  pan  ; G,  the  fire-place  ; H,  the  afh-hole. 

The  ufe  of  this  procels  depends  upon  the  properties 
which  alkaline  falts  have  of  uniting  with  the  oily  and  re- 
finous  njatters  which  are  either  attached  to  or  are  a con- 
ftituent  part  of  vegetable  fibres,  and  which  contain  their 
colouring  particles,  forming  with  them  a faponaceous  mat- 
ter, foluble  in  water,  and  by  that  means  cafily  extricated 
from  the  cloth. 

3d,  On  Fueling. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  moll  general  operations  in  bleaching, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  deferibe  it  more  particularly.  Fig.  1. 
Plate  I.  under  the  word  lucking,  fhews  at  A the  form  of  the 
bucking  tub  or  kier,  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  laid  ; B 
is  an  iron  boiler,  in  which  the  alkaline  falts,  as  pot-afhes  or 
pearl-afhes,  are  to  be  diffolved  in  boiling  water;  C is  the  fire- 
place, in  which  a fire  is  conftantly  kept  up  ; D is  the  afh- 
hole  ; E,  a cock  through  which  the  boiling  ley  is  let  out 
upon  the  goods  clofely  placed  together  in  the  bucking  tub, 
A.  A fufficient  quantity  of  boiling  ley  is  let  into  the  buck- 
ing tub,  till  all  the  goods  in  the  tub  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  it  ; the  ley  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  pafs  by  a 
cock  at  H into  an  iron  veffel  placed  in  the  ground  at  F,  and 
from  thence  raifed  by  the  pump  G into  the  iron  boiler  B, 
and  thence  returned  hot  again  upon  the  cloth.  This  opera- 
tion is  continued  for  feveral  hours,  till  the  ley,  by  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  cloth,  acquires  a colour 
almoft  black,  a very  offenfive  fmell,  and  nearly  the  confiflence 
of  molaffes  or  treacle.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well 
wafhed  from  its  impurities,  and,  in  the  old  mode  of  bleach- 
ing, it  is  then  laid  upon  the  ground  to  be  whitened  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere,  but,  in  the  new  mode  of  bleach- 
ing, is  fubmitted  to  the  adlion  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  to  procure  a fimilar  whitenefs.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  notice,  that  the  old  and  new  methods  of  bleaching  are  yet 
much  the  fame  as  formerly,  only  in  the  fubftitution  of  the 
ufe  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  in  thofe  parts  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  where  a long  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  was  formerly 
employed  after  the  alkaline  leys. 


The  operation  of  bucking  adls  on  a fimilar  principle  to 
that  of  boiling,  but  in  a much  more  forcible  manner,  as  a 
greater  quantity  of  afhes  is  added  in  proportion  to  the  wa- 
ter made  ufe  of,  and  more  heat  is  received  and  retained  in 
the  large  bulk  of  cloth  placed  in  the  bucking  tub,  which, 
expands  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  and  admits  the  more  power- 
ful adtion  of  the  alkali,  as  is  eafily  demon Hrated  by  obferving 
the  very  dark  colour  of  the  alkaline  leys  which  have  been 
ufed  in  bucking,  in  companion  with  thofe  which  have  been 
employed  in  boiling  goods.  To  thofe  perfons  who  wifh  for 
a full  and  minute  account  of  the  abforption  and  power  of 
heat,  we  recommend  a perufal  of  count  Rumford’s  intereft- 
ing  effays  on  the  fubjeft  of  heat. 

The  black  alkaline  ley  which  remains  after  bucking  fhould 
be  preferved,  as  it  will  anfwer,  after  evaporating  and  cal- 
cining, as  hereafter  mentioned,  to  form  again  frefh  alkaline 
falts  of  good  quality.  With  a view  to  preferve  as  much 
of  the  ley  as  pofiible,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  wring  it 
out  into  a tub  from  the  cloth  or  yarn,  after  it  is  bucked, 
by  the  method  fne wn  in  Plate  IV.  Jig.  3.  where  R R are 
two  firong  polls,  fixed  firm  in  the  ground,  8 T two  wring- 
ing hooks,  upon  which  the  cloth  U is  twifted,  to  force 
out  the  liquor,  by  W,  a winch  handle,  which  turns  the 
hook  round  on  the  poll  R.  The  two  hooks  are  kept  at  a 
proper  diltance  from  each  other,  one  by  a collar  at  X,  the 
other  by  an  iron  pin  at  Y,  which  runs  through  a hole  iu 
the  fquare  part  belonging  to  the  hook  T,  which  fquare  has 
feveral  holes  in  it  to  bring  this  hook  nearer  to  the  hook  S 
when  required. 

4th,  Souring. 

This  procefs  confifts  in  immerfing,  for  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours,  or  more,  the  yarn  or  cotton  in  a mixture  of  water  and 
fulphuricacid  (vitriolic  acid),  well  incorporated ; the  proper 
ftrength  of  which  mixture  is  .about  the  acidity  of  lemon 
juice,  and  is  ufually  directed  by  the  tafte.  The  four  kettle 
fhould  be  made  of  lead,  of  a form  which  can  be  heated;  the 
heat  of  the  liquor  fhould  not  be  greater  than  the  hand  can 
bear  with  eafe.  This  four  kettle  fhould  be  half  funk  within 
the  ground,  as  fhewn  in  Plate  IV.  Jg.  2.  where  M is  a fec- 
tion  of  the  fouring  veffel;  N,  the  level  of  the  ground;  O,  the 
brickwork  ; P,  the  fire-place,  which  is  a half  circle,  or  arch, 
without  any  grate;  I I I,  a fpace  filled  with  dry  afhes,  be- 
twixt the  lower  part  of  the  four  veffel  and  the  brick-work, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  heat  of  the  liquor  in  that  part  of  the 
veffel  below  the  furface  of  the  ground;  K,  a brick  hearth,  on 
which  part  of  the  fire  is  made : L,  a cafl  iron  plate,  bending  in 
the  form  of  the  four  kettle,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
fire  placed  on  the  floor  at  P K,  from  acting  upon  the  lead  of 
the  lour  veffel ; Q,  the  fpace  betwixt  the  veffel  and  brick- 
work, through  which  the  fmoke  goes  to  the  chimney. 

The  conftrudlion  of  this  apparatus  is  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple as  the  warm  vats  made  ufe  of  by  the  blue  dyers,  the 
intent  not  being  to  make  the  liquor  boil,  but  to  keep  it  a£ 
a degree  of  heat  which  the  hand  can  long  and  eafily  bear. 
There  are  no  grate  or  bars  neceffary  in  this  fire-place,  as  the 
coals  will  burn  with  fufficient  rapidity  without  them. 

The  goods  may  be  put  into  this  acid  liquor  either  in  a 
wet  or  dry  ftate.  The  bell  plan  is  to  immerfe  the  goods 
in  the  evening  in  the  acid  liquor  cold,  let  them  remain  co- 
vered with  it  all  night,  then  in  the  morning  make  a fire 
and  bring  the  liquor  to  a blood  heat,  in  which  ftate  having 
a winch  over  the  veffel,  fimilar  to  that  reprefented  at  C,Jg.  1, 
give  the  goods  a few  turns  over  it,  that  every  part  of  them 
may  be  expoied  to  the  adlion  of  the  liquor.  The  goods 
may  then  be  lapped  round  the  winch  to  drain  a little,  to  pre- 
vent an  unneceffary  wafte  of  the  acid  liquor,  and  afterward* 
carried  to  the  wafh-wheel,  or  river,  to  be  well  wafhed  from 
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the  acid,  lb  that  the  cloth  may  he  perfectly  taftelefs  to  the 
tongue.  It  is  a remarkable  circufnltance,  that  cloth  may 
remain  immerfed  a very  confiderable  time  in  a ftrong  acid 
liquor  without  rotting,  but  that  if  expofed  to  the  air  or  heat 
of  a hove,  if  a very  lmall  portion  of  acidity  remains  in  the 
cloth,  it  becomes  fo  concentrated  by  heat,  as  to  damage  the 
cloth  immediately  ; therefore  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  this  point. 

The  ufe  ot  the  acid  liquor  above-mentioned  is  to  diiTolve 
any  earthy  or  metallic  matters  inherent  in  the  cloth,  or 
which  may  have  been  communicated  to  it  accidentally,  or 
which  it  may  have  derived  from  the  impurity  of  the  alkaline 
falts  ufed  in  the  bucking  or  boiling. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  the  acid  liquor  may  be  pre- 
ferved  by  palling  the  goods  which  have  been  foured  through 
a tub  of  clean  cold  water,  previous  to  wafhing  them,  and 
replenifhing  the  four  kettle  with  this  acididated  liquor,  ra- 
ther than  water  only. 

5th,  Wafhing. 

After  every  operation  in  which  acids  or  alkaline  fubftances 
are  ufed  in  bleaching,  it  is  necelfary  that  the  goods  fhould 
be  well  walked  in  clear  water  ; it  is  therefore  of  the  greateft 
conieqaence  that  the  water  of  a bleach  ground  Ihould  be 
pure,  and  in  confiderable  quantities,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  is 
perfectly  tranfparent,  will  not  curdle  with  foap,  nor  yield 
any  degree  of  blacknefs  with  powdered  gall  nuts,  or,  which 
is  a more  accurate  tell,  with  a tinbture  of  galls  by  infufion 
in  fpirits  of  wine. 

Various  methods  have  been  invented  for  the  purpofe  of 
wafhing  out  the  impurities  of  the  articles  to  be  bleached  ; 
fuch  as  cleanfing  them  in  a large  current  of  water  by  (baking 
them  with  the  hand  in  the  ftream,  beating  them  on  blocks  of 
wood  with  a flat  paddle,  or  hand  brulh,  beating  them  on  a 
■large  flat  ftone  with  long  wooden  levers,  flatted  underneath, 
paffing  them  over  winches  placed  above  veffels  of  water,  or 
rivers,  as  Jig.  1.  and  3.  Plate  II.  palling  them  betwixt  plain 
.or  fluted  rollers,  as  Jig.  5.  and  6.  putting  them  under  fulling 
mills,  or  fulling  flocks,  as  Jig.  7.  or  within  wadi- wheels,  as 
Jig.  1.  and  2.  and  by  many  other  modes,  few  of  which  are 
ecjual,  and  perhaps  none  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  which  engrav- 
ings are  here  given,  for  doing  the  bufinefs  Amply,  effedi ually, 
and  with  eafe  to  the  workmen;  the  latter  point  of  which  is 
of  confequence  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  will  be  univerfally 
found  in  every  mechanical  employment,  that  if  the  leaft  ad- 
ditional labour  or  care  is  required  from  the  workmen,  how- 
ever great  the  effects  produced,  prejudice  or  indolence  will 
prevent  their  doing  juftice  to  the  invention.  Under  thefe 
cireumftances,  the  wafh-wheel  reprefented  in  Plate  II. fig.  1, 
3,  4,  is  the  beft  machine  for  general  ufe,  and  the  leaft  liable 
to  occaflon  damage  to  the  goods.  The  front  of  the  waih- 
•wheel  reprefented  at  A, Jig.  J.  is  fuppofed  to  be  eight  feet 
diameter,  exclufive  of  the  buckets  B,  Ihewn  by  dotted  lines 
on  its  periphery,  which  give  k motion  from  the  wate#  falling 
into  them.  This  wheel  is  divided  within  into  four  parts  or 
quarters,  by  the  ftrong  arms  projedfing  from  the  fhafts  D, 
to  the  outer  circle;  in  each  of  thefe  feparate  quarters  orboxes, 
reprefented  by  dotted  lines,  one  or  more  pieces  of  goods 
which  require  walhing,  are  put  loofely  folded  together 
through  one  of  the  holes  C,  of  14  inches  diameter. 

Fig.  2.  fhews  the  back  part  of  the  faid  wafh-wheel,  which 
is  made  of  folid  planks,  excepting  a grate  of  (lender  iron  bars 
marked  R,  which  encircles  the  wheel  underneath  the  repa- 
ration boards  or  bottoms  of  the  buckets ; the  ufe  of  this 
grating  is  to  admit  within  the  wheel  a current  of  clearwater 
from  the  pipe  Q.  When  an  equal  number  of  piece  goods  have 
been  introduced  into  each  of  the  four  diviflons  of  the  wheel 
bj  the  holes,  C,&c.  above  mentioned,  a current-of  clear  water 


is  permitted  to  run  through  a cock  from  the  pipe  Q,  agamft. 
the  grating  R,  which  allows  it  to  flow  freely  through  into 
the  boxes,  or  thofe  parts  of  the  wheel  which  contain  the 
goods  ; a valve  is  then  opened  from  the  trough  P,  commu- 
nicating with  a large  refervoir  or  ftream  of  water,  a fuiBcient 
quantity  of  which  is  let  into  the  outlide  buckets  from  the 
valve,  to  give  the  proper  motion  to  the  walh-wheel  contain- 
ing the  goods.  In  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  goods 
in  each  quarter  of  it  are  thrown  twice,  by  the  Ample  motion 
of  the  wheel,  with  great  force  againft  the  arms  which  form 
the  four  diviflons  of  it ; viz.  once  in  going  down,  and  once 
in  rifing  up.  The  ear  can  diftinguilh  by  the  firmnefs  of  the 
found  when  the  wheel  moves  with  proper  velocity ; and  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  water  is  allowed  to~a£t  upon  the 
buckets  till  that  is  attained,  which  ufually  is  when  the  wheel 
makes  15  or  16  revolutions  in  a minute.  During  the  whole 
time  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  the  ftream  of  clear  water  from 
the  pipe  Q flows  upon  the  goods  within  the  wheel  in  every 
direction  ; and  the  dirty  water,  produced  from  thus  walhing 
the  goods,  runs  out  of  the  wheels  from  a number  of  holes 
bored  through  the  wood-work  near  the  axle,  and  a few  made 
in  the  front  near  the  outer  circle  of  the  wheel.  Fig.  4. 
(hews  an  end  view  of  the  wafh-wheel,  about  thirty  inches 
wide,  with  the  manner  that  the  bucket-work  is  made. 

It  has  been  found  to  anfwer  equally  well  to  make  ufe  of 
a greater  number  of  walh-wheels  of  a ftnaller  fize,  as  fix 
feet  diameter  and  two  feet  wide,  of  which  feveral  may  be 
put  in  motion  at  once  by  a large  water-wheel,  horfes,  or  a 
fleam  engine. 

The  goods,  when  taken  out  of  the  wafh-wheel,  are  to  be 
unfolded,  and  taken  to  the  river  to  be  ftreamed,  or  may  be 
wafhed  from  any  impurities  which  may  remain  in  the  folds 
by  means  of  a winch  N,  fig.  1.  and  3.  Plate  II.  where  fix 
pieces  of  cloth  are  reprefented  in  the  action  of  wafhing  in  a 
large  wooden  back  divided  into  fix  partitions,  to  prevent 
the  pieces  of  goods  entangling  with  each  other.  Fig.  1.  is 
a fide  view  of  the  operation,  where  the  dotted  lines  reprefent 
the  partitions  which  feparate  the  goods;  I,  a trundle  wheel, 
which  being  put  in  motion  by  the  cogs,  H,  of  the  wafh- 
wheel,  turns  the  winch  on  its  axle,  which  winch  may  at  any- 
time be  detached  from  it  by  the  handle  M drawing  the  catch 
K from  the  hook,  as  is  Ihewn  in  the  top  view  Jig.  3.  where 
alio  is  explained,  at  the  letters  OOOOOO,  the  manner  in 
which  each  piece  of  goods  is  kept  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
winch,  by  the  partitions  above  mentioned,  and  by  angular 
flips  of  wood  nailed  to  the  back  and  partitions. 

To  aflift  the  drying  of  the  goods  after  wafhing,  they  are 
ufually  pafled  betwixt  two  fmall  rollers,  commonly  called 
fqueezers,  reprefented  at  Jig.  5,  where  G is  a folid  wooden 
frame,  containing  two  wooden  rollers,  each  from  io  to  16 
inches  long,  on  ail  iron  axis,  which  rollers  receive  a proper 
preffure  by  means  of  the  two  ferews  T a&ing  on  an  iron  bar 
V,  which  refts  on  the  two  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  top  roller,  as 
(hewn  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  proportion  as  the  ferews  prefs 
the  iron  bar  upon  the  axle  of  the  top  roller,  it  brings  that 
roller  clofer  in  contaA  with  the  bottom  roller,  and  occafions 
more  water  to  be  prefTed  out  of  the  cloth,  which  is  paffed 
betwixt  them  loofely  drawn  together,  fomething  like  a rope, 
and  the  goods  therefore  require  lefs  time  in  the  fubfequent 
drying.  In  this  plate  the  fqueezers  are  conne&ed  with  the 
wafh-wheel  above  mentioned  by  a fquare  iron  focket,  which, 
as  is  (hewn  at  F,  Aides  occafionally  upon  the  fquares  of  both 
axles.  Fig.  4.  fhews  at  S the  buckets  of  the  wafh-wheel,  on 
which  the  water  falls  to  give  it  motion  ; H,  the  cogs  round 
its  axle,  which  work  the  trundle  wheel  I. 

Fig.  6.  Plate  II.  fhews  two  views  of  another  machine 
ufed  for  cleanfing  cotton  goods,  confifting  of  two  fluted  or 
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grooved  rollers,  in  the  feftion  of  which  a reprefents  the  dlls, 
or  bottom  timbers  ; b b,  the  two  fupports  or  fide  pieces  ; c, 
one  of  the  upright  pieces  in  which  the  axles  of  the  rollers 
are  placed  ; d d,  the  two  crofs  pieces  to  fecure  the  frame 
work  below  ; e e , the  two  rollers  with  grooved  channels 
which  lit  to  each  other  ; b,  one  of  the  levers,  which,  from 
a point  i,  fliewn  by  dotted  lines,  preffes  on  the  round  end  of 
the  axle  of  the  top  roller,  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the 
weight  k is  placed  on  the  lever  further  from  or  nearer  to  the 
axis  of  the  roller. 

In  the  geometrical  elevation  of  tbe  fame  machine,  ee  fliews 
a front  view  of  the  two  rollers  ; fgt  the  winch  to  turn  it, 
with  a hollow  wood  handle  upon  the  iron  work  ; /,  the  axis 
of  the  upper  roller  projecting  beyond  the  fide  timber,  fo  as 
to  admit  one  of  the  levers  h above  mentioned  to  prefs  upon  it. 

The  wet  goods,  by  being  palled  backwards  and  forwards 
through  thefe  fluted  rollers,  which  are  conftru&ed  at  a much 
lefs  expence  than  wadi-wheels,  are  confiderably  cleanfed, 
but  not  fo  perfectly  as  by  the  walh-wheels  above  men- 
tioned. 

Fig.  7.  Plate  II.  explains  another  mode  of  cleanfmg 
goods,  and  is  applicable  to  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  goods, 
but  more  generally  to  the  two  lalt,  as,  without  great  care 
in  its  management,  it  is  very  apt  to  tear  or  damage  cotton 
goods.  This  machinery  is  ufually  termed  falling  ltocks,  or 
falling  hammers.  N°  1.  is  the  axle  of  the  water-wheel,  in 
which  are  fixed  tappets  at  2,  to  raife  alternately  the  levers 
3,  4,  furnifhed  with  large  wooden  mallets  or  hammer  heads 
6,  8,  channelled  at  the  lower  part  as  at  8.  Thefe  lever  ham- 
mers or  fallers,  work  from  a pin  fixed  in  the  upright  at  7 ; 

9 is  a ftrong  piece  of  timber  hollowed  out  at  10,  to  receive 
the  goods  to  be  cleanfed  ; 1 1,  a piece  of  timber  fixed  a-flant 
to  keep  the  fallers  in  their  proper  place,  and  diredl  their 
motion  ; 12,  a chain  faltened  to  each  fuller,  ferving  by 
means  of  the  hook  13;  to  fufpend  the  fuller  whilft  the  goods 
are  put  in  or  taken  out  of  the  cavity  10. 

When  the  goods  to  be  cleanfed  are  placed  in  a loofe 
bundle  in  this  cavity,  the  hammers  are  let  down  upon  them, 
and  put  in  motion  alternately  by  the  tappets  2,  in  rota- 
tion, which  raife  the  levers  to  a certain  height,  and  then 
quitting  them,  the  hammer  heads  by  their  great  weight,  fall 
with  great  force  on  the  goods  in  the  cavity  below  them  ; and 
a current  of  clear  water  being  admitted  upon  the  goods  from 
a cock  above  them,  the  dirty  water  runs  out  at  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  falling  of  the  hammers  gives  a 
flow  circular  motion  to  the  goods  in  the  cavity,  fo  as  to 
expofe  the  feveral  parts  in  rotation  to  the  adlion  of  the 
hammers. 

Having  noticed  the  velTels  made  ufe  of  in  bleaching,  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  feveral  operations,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  feveral  improvements 
made  in  this  art,  and  their  application  to  pradtice. 

Under  the  operation  of  deeping,  we  have  fliewn  the  method 
of  removing  the  colouring  matters  not  natural  to  the  vege- 
table, but  acquired  in  the  manufacture,  and  which  may  pro- 
bably be  bed  done  by  water  alone,  though  fometimes  fome 
of  the  old  leys,  which  have  been  previoufly  ufed  to  other 
cloth,  are  employed  to  this  purpofe.  After  the  deeping, 
and  indeed  after  every  application  of  bleaching  agents,  it 
fhould  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  cloth  or 
goods  be  carefully  walked  in  cold  water. 

In  the  old  method  of  bleaching,  alkalies,  fuch  as  pearl  or 
pot-alhes,  were,  after  deeping,  applied  by  bucking  or  boil- 
ing, with  alternate  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

Alkalies  afting  fo  important  a part,  it  is  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  the  bleachers’  mode  of  ufing  them,  which  confids  in 
diffolving  them  in  clean  water,  and  thus  forming  what  is 


termed  an  afh-ley.  To  which  the  more  irtelligent  bleacher, 
if  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  American  pot-alh,  or  that  of  a 
fimilar  quality,  adds  | of  quicklime,  whereby  the  alhes  are 
rendered  caudic,  and  their  power  materially  augmented. 
But  in  order  that  no  inconvenience  may  arife  from  caudiciey, 
after  mixture,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  fettle,  and  from  the 
pure  liquor  thereof  the  work  is  afterwards  fupplied ; the 
bleacher,  in  drawing  it  off,  reducing  it  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  different  drengths  which  the  goods  may  require. 

The  ley  being  prepared,  the  bleacher  proceeds  to  apply 
it  to  the  cloth  by  bucking  or  by  boiling. 

In  bucking,  the  alkaline  ley  is  put  into  the  boiler  be- 
fore delcribed,  near  to  and  below  which  is  the  wooden  veffel 
called  a kier,  in  which  the  goods  are  loofely  and  regularly 
arranged.  After  this,  a fire  is  put  under  the  boiler,  and 
beginning  whild  the  ley  is  yet  cold,  it  is  made  to  circulate 
through  the  cloth  in  the  kier,  from  which  it  runs  into  the 
iron  veffel  placed  in  the  ground,  from  this  it  is  pumped  up 
into  the  boiler,  and  again  returned  upon  the  cloth  in  the 
kier  ; and  this  circulation  is  maintained,  and  the  heat  at  the 
fame  time  increafed,  until  the  ley  be  fo  far  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  as  at  lad  to  remain  almod  wholly  in  the  cloth. 
This  is  generally  the  operation  of  a day,  and  the  cloth  is 
allowed  afterwards  to  remain  thus  impregnated  with  the 
concentrated  ley  until  next  morning. 

In  boiling  in  alkaline  leys,  the  mode  of  which  has  been  ■ 
before  defcribed,  the  operation  is  continued  from  one  hour 
to  five  or  fix  hours,  but  it  is  more  tedious  and  lefs  effectual 
than  bucking,  where  much  bufinefs  is  to  be  done. 

After  bucking  or  boiling,  the  goods  were,  by  the  old 
bleaching  procefs,  expofed  for  at  lead  a week  to  the  air, 
before  they  were  again  fubmitted  to  the  adtion  of  alkaline 
leys,  and  this  procefs  alternately  repeated  many  times,  till 
the  goods  were  perfedtly  white,  and  the  goods  at  lad  foured 
and  wafhedoff. 

To  explain  the  old  method  of  bleaching  more  particularly, 
we  fhall  add  the  following  procefs  for  bleaching  linen  cloth. 

Steep  your  raw  linen  cloth  in  a wood  veffel  all  night,  ■ 
then  change  the  water,  and  add  frefii  till  you  perceive  the 
water  to  be  no  longer  difcoloured  by  it ; rinfe,  wring,  and 
lay  it  on  the  ground,  and  water  it  if  you  have  opportunity. 
When  it  has  thus  lain  on  the  grafs  three  or  four  days,  and  is 
dry,  take  hold  of  each  piece  one  after  the  other  by  the  fel- 
vedge,  and  draw  the  cloth  to  you,  dill  holding  it  in  the  mod; 
even  manner  you  can,  until  you  get  the  further  end,  with  the 
corners  of  which  further  end  you  tie  the  cloth  very  loofely  in 
the  middle  of  the  folds,  and  fo  lay  it  in  the  bucking  tub,  with 
the  two  felvedges  upwards.  . 

Thus  proceed  till  you  have  placed  as  much  cloth  in  your 
tub  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  it,  taking  care  not  to  pack 
the  cloth  fo  clofe  but  that  your  ley  may  penetrate  every  part 
equally.  When  you  have  laid  the  firfl  range  of  cloth  in  your 
tub,  pour  upon  it  as  much  milk-warm  ley  as  will  fufficiently 
foak  through  all  parts  of  your  cloth.  Then  lay  another  range 
in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  fird,  and  pour  on  more  ley 
till  that  be  foaked  as  the  other  was,  and  continue  fo  to  da 
till  your  bucking  tub  be  full  of  cloth. 

That  done,  you  mudbegin  to  buck  for  twelve  hours  to- 
gether, the  remainder  of  your  ley  having  been  put  in  the 
pan  with  a flow  fire  underneath.  For  the  fird  five  hours  the 
ley  fhould  not  be  of  a boiling  heat ; you  mud  from  time  to 
time  allow  fome  of  the  ley  to  run  out  of  the  pan  upon  t!  e 
cloth  in  the  bucking  tub  ; then  increafe  your  fire  gradually 
and  flowly,  fo  as  in  four  hours  more  to  bring  it  to  a boil, 
continuing  to  put  on  the  ley,  and  draw  it  off  your  cloth  in 
fmall  quantities  at  a time.  When  your  ley  begins  to  boil, 
you  mud  let  it  boil  on  for  three  hours,  during  the  whole 
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time  pumping  your  ley  up  to  the  boiler  from  the  refer  voir, 
into  which  it  runs  from  the  cloth,  and  returning  it  boiling- 
hot  upon  the  cloth,  fo  that  the  hot  ley  may  aft  powerfully 
and  equally  upon  every  part  thereof. 

After  each  bucking  your  cloth  mud  be  laid  upon  the 
grals  in  the  bleach-field  for  fome  days.  The  bucking,  and 
expofure  on  the  ground,  mud  be  repeated  about  ten  times 
fucceffively,  according  to  the  nature  of  youqcloth;  it  fhould 
, then  be  dried  up,  foured,  and  walked  well  in  clean  water  ; 
if  the  wateris  rather  warm,  the  better. 

Your  two  firft  buckings  ought  to  be  from  a dror.gcaudic 
ley  of  pot-afhes  ; but  afterwatds  you  Ihould  abate  of  that 
drength,  led  it  Ihould  injure  your  cloth.  Mild  ley,  or  pearl- 
afh,  diould  be  ufed  for  the  latter  buckings,  as  the  cloth 
becomes  nearer  white. 

This  was  the  management  during  the  dimmer  months  ; 
but  for  four  months  in  winter  bleaching  was  iufpended,  the 
, operations  being  periodically  interrupted,  and  the  capital  of 
the  manufafturers  or  proprietors  of  the  goods  locked  up. 
Even  during  the  bleaching  months,  their  property  was  long 
in  preparing  for  fale  as  cotton  goods,  which  required  from 
four  to  fix  applications  or  repetitions  of  alkaline  leys,  con- 
fumed  fo  many  weeks  in  bleaching,  whild  linens,  which 
could  not  be  bleached  by  lefs  than  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
applications,  could  not  be  brought  in  a marketable  date  to 
the  proprietor  hardly  in  fix  months. 

Such  was  the  date  of  bleaching  till  Mr.  Scheele,  a Swede 
and  eminent  chemid,  difeovered  the  properties  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  procured  by  mixing  manganefe  with  marine 
acid,  in  rendering  vegetable  matter  white  ; and  M.  Berth- 
ollet,  the  celebrated  French  chemid,  improved  this  operation, 
and  aftually  applied  its  powers  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  by 
interpodng  its  aftion  between  the  different  alkaline  opera- 
tions indead  of  the  tediofis  expofure  of  the  goods  to  an  un- 
certain atmofphere ; the  fame  effeft  being  produced  by  im- 
merfion  of  the  cloth  in  this  acid,  as  by  laying  the  goods 
upon  the  grafs  in  the  bleach-field,  expofed  to  air  and 
light. 

.Ufcovcry  of  and  Variations  in  the  Mode  of  procuring  the 
Oxygenated' Muriatic  Acid. 

By  the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid  to  common  fait,  an  elaf- 
tic  aeriform  fiuid,  or  muriatic  gas,  is  difengaged,  from 
which  with  water  a marine  acid  is  produced.  The  mineral 
fubdance  manganefe,  or  what  the  modern  chemids  call  oxyd 
of  manganefe,  contains  what  was  formerly  denominated 
vital  air,  pure  air,  or  dephlogidicated  air,  but  now  named 
oxygen.  Manganefe  yields  oxygen,  when  marine  acid  is 
added  to  it,  and  lubmitted  to  didillation;  the  liquor  pro- 
duced by  the  coritaft  of  this  oxygen  with  water,  is  the  oxy- 
genated marine  or  muriatic  acid  difeovered  by  Mr.  Scheele, 
about  the  year  1774,  when  he  obferved  and  applied  its  ef- 
fefts  in  rendering  colourlels  vegetable  fubdances  of  various 
kinds,  more  as  a matter  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

M.  Berthollet,  in  the  year  1786,  improved  the  procefs  of 
its  preparation,  applied  its  power  to  bleaching  or  dedroying 
the  vegetable  colours  natural  to  cloth,  the  refult  of  which 
experiments  he  gave  to  the  world  in  the  year  1789  ; but, 
without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  this  excellent  che- 
mid, it  is  judice  to  date,  that,  previous  to  any  publica- 
tion by  M.  Berthollet,  Mr.  Scheele  communicated  to 
M.  Kirwan  the  properties  of  the  dephlogidicated  marine 
acid  in  whitening  vegetable  fubdances,  and  Mr.  Kirwan, 
then  refiding  in  Newman-dreet,  London,  fuggeded  to  Mr. 
C.  Taylor,  the  prefent  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  See. 
the  probability  of  its  ufe  in  bleaching  ; and  a whole  piece  of 
callico,  in  the  date  received  from  the  loom,  was,  in  the  fpring 
of  1788,  aftually  bleached  white,  printed  in  permanent  co- 


lours, and  produced  in  the  Mancliefter -market  ready  for  fa!e, 
having  undergone  all  thefe  operations  in  lefs  than  48  hours, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Cooper,  .Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  which  is  perhaps  the  fird  entire  piece,  either  in 
France  or  England,  that  fully  afeertained  the  real  merits  of 
the  new  mode  of  bleaching,  and  a certainty  that  it  might  be 
generally  uleful  in  commerce.  This  experiment  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  edab’ifhment  of  a large  bleaching 
concern  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Horridge,  at 
Raikes,  near  Bolton,  in  Lancafhire,  and  before  any  confi- 
derable  bleaching  work  was  aftually  at  work  in  France. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Watt  we  believe  to  be  the  firdperfon 
who  Amplified  the  procefs  of  preparing  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  by  means  of  a mixture  of  common  fait  and  man- 
ganefe,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  Soon 
afterwards  the  operations  of  the  bleacher  were  farther  facil  - 
tated  by  the  fubditution  of  large  and  commodious  dills  of 
lead,  indead  of  glafs  veffels,  and  both  thefe  improvements 
have  fince  been  in  general  ufe. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  mark  the  various  treatment  of 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  when  obtained,  and  the  dif- 
ferent means  which  have  been  adopted  to  dt  it  for  applica- 
tion in  bleaching. 

It  having  been  found  in  the  earlier  dages  of  didillation, 
that  .common  marine  acid  was  produced  jindead  of  the  de- 
phlogidicated or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  ; and  from  the 
violence  of  the  ebullition,  that  manganefe  itfelf  was  fome- 
times  thrown  over  from  t he  dill,  M.  Berthollet  had  recourfe 
to  an  intermediate  veffel,  containing  water,  to  abforb  the 
marine  acid  gas,  and  dop  other  impurities  which  might 
contaminate  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  in  its  paffage 
through  this  veffel  to  the  receiver. 

It  will  here  be  neceffary  to  diferiminate  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  has  been  treated,  after 
pading  the  intermediate  veffel  lad  mentioned. 

Mi.  Scheele  feems  generally  to  have  operated  with  the  acid 
in  the  date  of  gas  ; but  M.  Berthollet  fought  to  condenfe  it 
in  water,  with  which  he  dlled  his  receiver,  or  wooden  veffel, 
and  which  water  he  kept  agitated  during  the  didillation,  to 
accelerate  the  folution  or  combination  of  the  gas. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  thus  prepared,  was  drawn 
from  the  receiver  into  kiers,  or  large  wooden  veffels,  'where 
its-drength  was  regulated  by  the  addition  of  water;  after 
which,  the  goods  to  be  bleached,  were  immerfed  therein 
from  fix  to  twelve  hours,  but  mod  frequently  during  the 
night  ; and  though  thefe  periods  may  feem  iliort,  they  were 
fufficient  to  allow  the  cloth  to  become  more  white  than 
could  be  done  by  as  many  days’  expofure  to  the  atmofphere 
and  a fummer’s  fun,  and  were  then  ready  for  a frefh  appli- 
cation of  the  alkaline  leys. 

Such  was  the  bleaching  liquor  of  M.  Berthollet  ; but  it 
was  found  in  praftice  yet  defeftive,  as  the  volatility  of  the 
gas  occafioned  its  fpeedy  feparation  from  the  aqueous  folia- 
tion ; a decompofition  even  by  light  alone  in  glafs  veffels 
took  place  ; a rapid  lofs  in  the  drength  of  the  liquor  when 
expofed  ; and  much  danger  to  the  health  of  the  workmen 
from  its  fuffocating  quality  ; at  the  fame  time,  that  in  ex- 
trafting  the  natural  colours  of  the  cloth,  it  alfo  tended  to 
difeharge  the  colours  dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  were  along  with 
the  gray  cotton  an  imperfeftion  which  precluded  its  ufe  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  Britifh  manufactures. 

Similar  circumdances  probably  led  fome  bleachers  refident 
at  Javelle,  in  France,  to  add  a folution  of  caudic  alkali  to 
the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  by  this  means  to  remedy  many 
of  the  defefts  complained  of. 

But  M.  Berthollet  continued  to  recommend  his  procefs, 
confidering  fuch  fubdance  as  impairing  the  bleaching  powers ; 
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an  idea  that  was  generally  maintained  by  the  chemifts,  but 
contradicted  by  the  bleachers,  whofe  experience  taught  them, 
that  though  the  acid  thus  combined  whitened  with  fome- 
what  lefs  rapidity,  yet  it  was  not  eventually  in  an  inferior 
-extent ; and  the  advantages  of  preferving  the  colours  dyed  in 
the  yarn,  compelled  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expenfive 
addition  of  pot-alhes,  in  preference  to  M.  Berthollet’s 
mode. 

Here  we  fhall  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of 
the  modern  chemifts,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  bleaches 
in  confequence  of  yielding  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
cloth  that  oxygen  which,  in  the  diftiilation,  the  acid  ab- 
forbed  from  the  manganefe  ; or,  in  the  language  of  Stahl 
and  Becher,  that  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid  abiorbed 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  cloth,  and  was  re  ft  0 red  to  its 
original  ftate  of  common  marine  acid,  by  regaining  that 
phlogifton  which  it  had,  in  its  preparation,  yielded  to  the 
manganefe. 

I11  the  mixture  of  an  alkali  with  the  acid,  we  have  noticed 
that  the  bad  confequences  arifing  from  its  ’-olatility  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  requiiite  protection  afforded  to  dyed 
colours,  yet  itill  that  its  power  of  whitening  cloth  was  not 
diminifhed,  nor  much  more  time  taken  up  by  the  operation  ; 
yet,  in  part  from  deference  to  M.  Berthollet’s  opinion,  and 
in  part  owing  to  the  expence  of  the  alkali,  other  means  to 
produce  the  effedt  were  attempted. 

One  of  the  firft  of  thefe,  praftifed  by  the  bleachers  of 
cotton-hofe,  at  Nottingham,  was  to  receive  the  dephlogifti- 
cated muriatic  gas  into  a fmall  air-tight  chamber,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  goods  were  fufpended  from  a 
frame,  whilft  at  fome  diftance  below  was  water,  fometimes 
impregnated  with  ley  of  pot-afh,  and  fometimes  with  lime- 
water,  or  water  mixed  with  lime.  The  gas  was  introduced 
betwixt  the  fluid  and  the  goods,  amongft  which  it  afcended 
and  mixed  ; at  the  fame  time,  by  occafionally  immerfing 
the  goods  in  the  fluid  below,  it  was  fought  to  modify  the 
action  of  the  acid.  This  was  effeded  by  means  of  a pole, 
or  long  lever,  connected  with  the  frame  on  which  the  goods 
were  fufpended,  the  centre  of  which  pole  moved  on  a fwivel 
fixed  in  a hole  in  the  partition,  occafionally  flopped  with 
clay,  and  enabled  a perfon  to  let  the  goods  down  into  the 
fluid,  not  always  however  without  inconvenience,  which  oc- 
cafioned  it  the  name  of  the  Bedlam  Procefs. 

Re'peCting  the  above  procefs  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  acid  is  much  more  powerful  or  aCtive  in  the  ftate  of  gas 
than  in  any  other  way  ; and  though  the  occafional  immerfion 
of  the  goods  into  the  fluid  below,  corrected  in  fome  degree 
its  violent  effects,  yet  the  dyed  - colours  difappeared  more 
rapidly  in  this  than  in  any  other  procefs,  and  the  fabric 
itfelf  was  fometimes  injured. 

The  next  procefs  attempted  by  the  bleachers,  was  to  put 
into  the  receiver,  filled  with  water,  a quantity  of  pulverized 
lime,  then  the  goods  themfelves,  and  the  whole  agitated 
during  the  admifiion  of  the  gas  ; the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  goods  thu3  mixed  with  lime  were  partially 
coated  with  it ; and  this  coating  being  unequal,  the  adtion 
of  the  acid  upon  it  was  irregular,  leaving  at  the  fame  time 
the  parts  uncoated  to  receive  the  whole  adtion  of  the  bleach- 
ing powers ; hence  inequality  of  bleaching  enfued,  and  an 
infurmountable  difficulty  in  preferving  the  dyed  colours 
of  the  goods  to  be  bleached. 

Having  noticed  the  imperfedlions  of  the  two  laft  proceffes, 
we  fhall  obferve  that  lime-water,  or  a pure  chemical  folution 
of  lime  in  water,  has  been  fometimes  fubftituted  inftead  of  a 
folution  of  alkalies  in  the  receiver,  but  was  not,  when  ufed 
in  that  manner,  found  to  anfwer  fo  well  as  the  alkaline  fo- 
lution. 
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That  lime-water  could  produce  no  valuable  effeft  beyond 
what  was  derived  from  M.  Berthollet’s  mode,  or  from  iim- 
ple  water,  muft  be  evident,  when  it  is  confidered  that  water 
can  diflolve  no  more  than  T|5th  part  of  its  weight  of  lime, 
a quantity  wholly  infignificant  in  neutralizing  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  for  the  purpole  of  the  bleacher;  nor  could  pul- 
verized lime,  merely  thrown  into  the  water  of  the  receiver, 
ferve  a better  purpole,  fince,  from  its  being  fpecifically 
heavier  than  the  water,  all  beyond  the  quantity  in  chemical 
folution  lubfided  and  remained  nearly  ufelefs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  noticing  the  application 
of  alkaline  leys  in  bleaching,  that  the  more  intelligent 
bleachers,  in  preparing  their  afh-leys,  male  ufe  of  quicklime 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  alkali,  when  fu'ch  alkali  was  in 
a mild  ftate,  or,  in  other  words,  combined  with  fixed 
air,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  carbolic  acid;  the  at- 
traction of  cauftic  lime  for  the  carbonic  acid  being  ftronger 
than  that  of  allies.  Hence,  on  cauftic  lime  being  thrown 
into  mild  afn-ley,  the  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  aflies 
were  rendered  mild,  abandons  the  alkali  to  combine  with 
the  lime,  leaving  the  a files  in  their  cauftic  ftate. 

But,  although  the  attraction  of  carbonic  ac.d  is  ftronger 
for  lime  than  for  alkali,  the  contrary  is  the  cafe  with  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid,  as  it  abandons  lin  e to  combine  with 
allies,  leaving  the  lime  to  precipitate. 

This  obfervation  is  made  in  order  to  guard  the  ignorant 
bleacher  from  miftakes,  who,  from  having  mixed  lime  with 
his  afh-ley  in  the  receiver,  in  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen- 
ated marine  acid,  may  fuppofe  it  afts  in  a iimdar  manner  ; 
but  not  a particle  of  lime  is  afted  upon  by  the  acid,  whilft 
allies  remain  to  combine  with  it ; the  only  effedtof  the  lime 
there,  being  to  abftraft  from  the  allies  any  fixed  air  they  may 
contain,  and  fo  difpofe  the  alkali  to  abforb  more  of  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid. 

Befides  the  proceffes  above  mentioned,  the  bleachers  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  with  clay ; but 
as  the  clay  has  fcarcely  any  affinity  with  it,  the  liquor  thus 
made  was  little,  if  at  all,  fuperior  to  that  of  M.  Berthollet. 

Such  were  the  attempts  made  from  the  year  1786;  and 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  combined  with  pot-afh  was  in 
general  ufe  by  the  bleacher  until  179S,  when  Mr.  Tennant, 
of  Glafgow,  by  a well  conducted  feries  of  experiments,  formed 
what  may  not  improperly  be  called  a new  era  in  bleaching. 

Mr.  Tennant,  having  feen  fo  long  a period  elapfe  without 
any  material  improvement  in  bleaching,  and  the  alkali, 
though  an  expenfive  ingredient,  regarded  by  the  bleacher  as 
an  indifpenlible  article  to  unite  with  the  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid  in  the  receiver,  made  fome  trials  with  the  earths 
ftrontites  and  barytes,  and  with  fuccefs.  Their  folubility 
in  water  enabled  him  to  combine  them  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  to  ferve  the  purpofe  : 
but  the  fearcity  of  ftrontites,  and  the  difficulty  of  feparating 
barytes  from  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  which  it  is  ufually  found 
in  combination,  rendered  thefe  diicoveries  rather  objects  of 
curiofity  than  ufe. 

Mr.  Tennant  had  previoufly  made  experiments  to  combine 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  with  lime  and  lime-water,  in 
the  modes  above-mentioned,  but  found  they  were  not  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofes  intended  ; the  lime  in  general  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  uncombined  with  the  gas, 
which  was  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  lime  being  fpeci- 
fically heavier  than  the  water,  and  the  p.as  much  lighter  ; 
the  water,  by  its  interpofition  betwixt  the  two  fubitances 
which  ought  to  be  combined,  namely  the  oxygenated  muri- 
atic gas  and  the  lime,  preventing  their  union.  To  briiig 
the  pulverized  lime  into  contaft  with  the  gas  as  quickly  as 
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it  entered  the  receiver,  became  then  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ; and  for  tin's  purpofe  he  found  it  was  neceifary  to  keep 
the  lime  floating,  or  diffufed  through  the  fluid,  which  he 
iucceeded  in  accorr.pliihing  by  two  different  methods  ; one 
of  which  was  by  inCreafing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver,  by  the  addition  of  common  fait,  and  thus  re- 
tarding the  lime  from  fubfiding  ; the  other  mode  was  by 
conflant  agitation  of  the  lime  in  the  water  in  the  receiver,  to 
keep  the  lime  diffufed  through  the  fluid,  during  the  time  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  gas  was  introduced  ; and  by  this  means 
he  fucceeded  in  uniting  and  retaining  a much  greater  quan- 
tity of  gas  with  the  mixture,  than  by  any  method  heretofore 
ufed,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  allies  or  alkaline  fub- 
flances. 

A very  material  advantage  was  gained  by  this  difcovery  ; 
namely,  that  it  uniformly  afforded  iecurity  to  the  dyed  co- 
1 Kirs  in  a fuperior  degree  to  the  alkaline  ley. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  alkali  of  commerce,  fuch  as 
pot-afh  or  pearl-afh,  a large  and  very  irregular  proportion 
of  neutral  falts  is  intermixed,  which  are  foluble  along  with 
the  alkali  in  water,  thereby  fo  far  contaminating  the  ley, 
that  the  bleacher  is  always  uncertain  what  quantity  of  pure 
and  adlive  alkali  it  contains.  In  bucking  or  b filing  cotton 
goods,  the  detriment  from  thefe  neutral  falts  is  not  fo  great, 
as  a repetition  of  the  proccfs  may  compenfate  for  thofe  ad- 
mixtures in  the  ley  : but  in  the  bleaching  liquor  formed  by 
the  mixture  of  the  oxygenated  m i viatic  gas  with  fuch  ley, 
if  there  is  a deficiency  of  alkali,  the  uncombined  oxymuriatic 
acid  immediately  attacks  the  dyed  colours  of  the  goods,  and 
difeharges  them,  and  thus  confiderable  damage  frequently 
occurs  before  the  real  origin  of  the  evil  is  afeertained  and 
corredled.  The  bleacher  is  kept  in  a conflant  flate  of  alarm 
refpedling  the  quality  of  the  afhes  he  makes  ufe  of,  befides 
the  great  cofl  of  their  purchafe.  In  ufing  lime  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  the  expence  is  a mere  trifle;  what  is  not  combined 
with  the  oxymuriatic  acid  precipitates,  after  the  agitation 
is  over,  leaving  a pure  liquor  free  from  all  uncombined 
acid. 

Simple  as  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  oxygen- 
ated muriatic  acid  may  now  appear,  yet  it  was  a long  time 
attempted  in  vain;  but  this,  perhaps,  will  not  be  fuch  a 
matter  of  furprize,  when  we  reflect  that  the  French  chemifls, 
whofe  opinions  were  regarded  generally  as  law  by  the  com- 
mon bleachers,  and  whofe  treatifes  on  the  fubjedt  of  bleach- 
ing were  almoft  the  only  accounts  publifhed,  confidered 
lime  as  no  farther  ufeful  in  bleaching,  than  in  abforbing  the 
carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air  ufually  combined  with  alkalies  or 
afhes  ; and  thus  rendering  the  alkaline  ley  more  difpofed  to 
unite  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  when  expofed  to 
its  contadt  in  the  receiver,  to  form,  as  it  is  called,  the  liquor 
de  Javelle  ; or  when  intended  for  ufe  as  a mere  alkaline  ley, 
to  render  its  aftion  more  powerful  on  the  oily  particles  in 
the  vegetable  fibre,  on  a fimilar  principle  to  the  formation  of 
foap. 

An  excellent  treatife  on  the  fubjedl  of  bleaching,  in  the 
Unglifli  language,  viz.  “ The  Report  on  Experiments  made 
by  order  of  the  right  honourable  the  truflees  of  the  linen 
and  hempen  manufadlu-res  to  afeertain  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  fpecimens  of  oxygenated  muriatic  bleaching  liquids,” 
publifhed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1791,  in  claim  of  a bounty 
offered  by  the  truflees,  appears  to  convey  no  further  know- 
ledge of  the  ufe  of  lime  in  bleaching  at  that  time  than  in 
promoting  the  feparation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  leys, 
whether  they  were  afterwards  to  be  ufed  alone,  or  in  the 
preparation  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Rofe’s 
experiments  in  this  report  contain,  however,  much  ufeful 
information,  which  we  (hall  further  notice. 


The  fimplicity  of  Mr.  Tennant’s  invention  of  retaining  3 
greater  quantity  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  by  agita- 
tion of  a iufficiency  of  lime  in  tlie,  water  of  the  receiver, 
fhould  be  no  derogation  to  its  real  merit.  In  fubftitutiug 
lime  for  pot-afh,  an  article,  not  only  of  foreign  produce,  but 
expenfive,  be  has  benefited  this  country,  to  an  extent  almoft 
beyond  conception  ; it  having  been  proved  upon  oath,  that 
by  the  ufe  of  Mr.  Tennant’s  procefs,  the  confumption  of 
allies  at  a Angle  bleaching-green  has  been  reduced  three  thou, 
fand  pounds  flerling  in  value  in  one  year.  A patent  for  Mr. 
Tennant’s  invention  was  granted  him  in  the  year  j 798  ; but 
as  frequently  happens  in  patent  caufes,  on  a late  trial  of  its 
validity,  fome  circumftances  arofe  from  which  the  jury 
thought  themfelves  juftifled  in  reverflng  the  patent  ; 'we 
have  therefore  with  confiderable  pains  collected  for  the 
public  benefit  an  account  of  bis  procefs,  and  the  mod  ap- 
proved mode  of  putting  it  in  practice,  either  on  a fmall  or 
an  extenfive  fcale,  as  will  be  feen  by  a reference  to  Plate  I, 
of  Bleaching  hereafter  deferibed. 

Mr.  Tennant’s  method  of  ufing  calcareous  earth  for  neu- 
tralizing the  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  forming  the  oxy-muriat 
of  lime  employed  in  bleaching  is  as  follows  ; viz. — In.  a re- 
ceiver capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  forty  gallon? 
wine  meafure,  diffolve  thirty  pounds  of  common  fait,  which 
appear  ufeful  only  in  giving  an  additional  degree  of  fpecific 
gravity  to  the  water,  and  by  that  means  making  it  ealier  to 
keep  the  lime  to  be  afterwards  added,  in  fufpenfion  ; when 
this  fait  is  difiblved,  add  Axty  pounds  of  flnely  powdered 
quicklime,  and  into  the  retort  of  the  apparatus  put  thirty 
pounds  of  powdered  manganefe,  mixed  up  with  thirty  pounds 
of  common  fait,  upon  which  pour  thirty  pounds  of  ful- 
phuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  previoufly  diluted  with  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  theufual  precaution  of  luting  the  veffel  being 
taken,  proceed  to  diftillation.  When  the  gas  begins  to  ap- 
pear, the  agitation  of  the  lime  and  water  in  the  receiver 
mull  commence,  which  fhould  be  continued  by  means  of  a 
wooden  paddle  or  rake,  or  fimilar  contrivance,  without  in- 
termifiion,  until  the  materials  in  the  retort,  after  heat  being 
employed  as  ufual,  will  not  yield  any  more  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid  gas.  Then  the  whole  fhould  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  reft  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  the  clear  liquor 
in  the  receiver,  may  be  drawn  off  for  ufe,  and  mixed  with 
water  in  fuch  proportions  as  may  be  found  neceffary,  previous 
to  the  immerlion  of  the  goods  to  be  bleached. 

The  principal  point  of  attention  in  preparing  this  oxygen- 
ated muriat  of  lime  is,  to  obtain  a complete  diffuflon  of  the 
lime  through  the  mixture,  or  a mechanical  fufpenfion  of  it  in 
the  water  during  the  operation,  fo  that  every  particle  of  the 
lime  may,  by  agitation,  be  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  gas, 
inftead  of  merely  its  upper  furface,  as  had  been  formerly 
pradtifed.  By  the  prefent  means,  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas  is  abforbed  with  eafe,  and  meets  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  lime  to  produce  a ftrong  folution  of  oxygenated 
muriat  of  lime,  without  any  uncombined  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid  ; a thing  which  could  not  be  otherwife  effedled.  The 
addition  of  the  common  fait  in  the  receiver  may  even  be 
omitted,  without  prejudice,  if  the  agitation  of  the  lime  be 
well  managed. 

Plate  I .Jig.  2.  of  Bleaching , fhews  a longitudinal  fedlion 
of  a method,  which  has  been  pradlifed  in  Ireland  for  diftilla- 
tion of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  formation  of 
the  oxygenated  muriat  of  lime,  a,  the  afh-hole  ; b,  the  fire 
under  the  iron  pot  or  veffel ; c,  the  apeiture  through  which 
it  is  fupplied  with  coals  ; d , the  entrance  to  the  a(h-hoIe, 
which  may  be  provided  with  a ftopper  of  burnt  clay,  or 
earthen  ware,  to  regulate  the  draught  of  the  fire,  by  means 
of  the  handle  (hewn  by  dotted  lines  ; e , a caft-iron  pot  or 

veffel* 
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veffel,  nearly  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  leaden  retort  is 
placed  ; f,  a tripod  of  iron,  on  which  the  retort  hands  ; gg, 
the  leaden  retort,  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  diltilled  ; h,  a 
tunnel  of  bent  lead,  though  which  the  oil  of  vitriol  (ful- 
phuric acid)  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  retort ; i,  a leaden 
-cover,  fitted  and  luted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  having  three 
apertures,  viz.  for  the  introduction  of  the  tunnel,  the  rod 
ot  the  agitator,  and  the  tube  of  the  condenfer;  i,  the  agi- 
tator, formed  of  a rod  of  iron  coated  with  lead,  having 
feme  arms  at  its  lower  end  to  ftir  the  materials  within  the 
retort  At  the  part  where  the  rod  paffes  through  the  cover, 
a leaden  collar  or  cap  is  foldered,  to  prevent  the  agitator 
from  defceriding  too  low  ; thefe  two  parts  are  made  in  a co- 
nical form,  to  lit  exa&ly,  and  thus  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
gas ; /,  a leaden  tube  or  pipe,  of  three  inches  bore,  to  con- 
duit the  gas  into  the  tubulated  refervoir  ; m,  the  leaden  re- 
fervoir,  formed  upon  the  principle  of  Wolfe’s  apparatus ; 
the  tube,  /,  delcends  by  the  frit  aperture,  in , to  the  bottom 
of  the  refervoir,  which  is  about  two  thirds  full  of  water. 
The  fmall  portion  of  fulphuric  acid,  which  rifes  in  diftil- 
lation,  unites  with  this  water;  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
which  traverfes  this  water,  paffes  by  the  pipe,  «,  into 
the  receiver  or  condenfer,  o o , which  is  a wooden  veffel,  in 
the  midll  of  which  is  placed  an  agitator,  p,  the  arms  of 
which  raking  up  the  lime  caufe  it  to  combine  with  the  |gas, 
in  proportion  as  it  arifes  in  bubbles  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  leaden  pipe,  n: 

The  projections  of  wood,  qqqq,  fixed  to  the  ftaves  within 
the  tub,  countered  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  arms  of  the 
agitator,  and  thus  affift  the  combination  of  the  gas  with  the 
lime  and  water.  The  cover  of  this  tub  is  fixed  clofe  upon 
the  edge  of  it  at  r ; the  cover  having  a groove  in  it  to  unite 
them  tighter  together ; s,  a cock  to  draw  off  the  liquor, 
when  fufficiently  impregnated  for  ufe  ; t,  a wooden  handle 
to  give  motion  to  the  agitator.  The  joints  may  be  luted 
with  clay,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  gas. 

Fig.  3,  and  4,  {hew  Mr.  Tennant’s  improved  machinery  for 
preparing  the  oxy-muriat  of  lime.  The  outline,  A,  (Jig.  3.) 
is  the  Hill,  made  of  lead,  of  a circular  form,  having  a 
double  flange  at  the  top,  which  is  filled  with  water,  to 
prevent  the  gas  from  efcaping  in  that  direction.  B,  the 
leaden  cover  of  the  ftill,  having  a flange  on  the  under  fide, 
which  goes  into  the  double  flange  of  the  ftill,  and  having  a 
double  flange  on  the  upper  fide,  which  is  filled  w'ith  water  ; 
the  inner  part  of  this  double  flange  confifts  of  a ftiort  tube, 
which  goes  quite  through  the  cover,  opening  by  this  means 
a communication  with  the  ftill,  and  allowing  the  gas  to  efcape 
through  the  long  leaden  pipe  inferted  into  it,  and  from 
thence  into  the  receiver,  as  explained  at  Jig.  4,  where  there 
is  a feCtion  of  the  ftill,  furnace,  and  receiver ; a,  the  ftill ; b, 
an  iron  pan  in  which  the  ftill  is  placed  on  an  iron  ftand ; 
this  pan  is  then  nearly  filled  with  water;  c,  the  fire-place;  b , 
the  furnace  door;  e,  the  alh-hole;  f,  double  flange  filled 
with  water  ; g , the  cover,  with  flanges  on  the  upper  fide 
filled  with  water.  D,  the  receiver,  made  of  wood,  and  lined 
with  lead  ; i,  a double  flange  filled  with  water*  the  interior 
pipe  communicating  with  the  inlide  of  the  receiver,  and 
bent  horizontally  as  at  k , from  whence  the  gas  iffues  into 
the  receiver;  /,  /,  two  ftiort  pipes  inferted  in  the  top  of  the 
receiver,  through  which  the  rods  of  the  agitators  have  a 
free  motion  ; m,  m , a ftopper  in  the  top  of  the  receiver, 
doled  when  the  receiver  is  at  work,  but  fufficiently  large, 
if  removed,  to  admit  a perfon  into  the  inlide  to  repair  or 
cleanfe  it,  when  neceffary  ; n,  n,  two  paddles,  or  agitators, 
generally  of  a fquare  form,  and  of  a fimilar  conftruCtion  to 
the  head  of  a churn  ftaff ; 0,  0,  the  rods  of  the  agitators 
attached  by  iron  pins  to  the  lever,  q , which  lever  has  flits  at 
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the  place  of  junCtion,  to  allow  the  rods  to  rife  and  fall  per- 
pendicularly ; pt  the  fulcrum  or  fupport  of  the  lever  ; 7, 
the  lever,  which,  by  a proper  motion  communicated  to  it, 
alternately  raifes  and  depreffes  the  agitators  in  the  receiver ; 
r,  a rod  connecting  the  lever  q,  with  the  lever  s,  which  laft 
lever  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  E ; /,  a balance  weight 
placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever ; the  beam  fupporting 
the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  being  near  the  letter  s.  E,  the 
wheel  to  be  put  in  motion  by  water,  or  in  any  other  way, 
having  a crank,  v , communicating  by  an  upright  Ihaft  with 
the  lever  s. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  flanges,  filled  with  water,  pre- 
clude the  neceffity  of  the  application  of  any  lute,  and  occa- 
fion  the  operation  to  be  conduced  in  a cleaner,  cheaper, 
and  more  expeditious  mode,  than  formerly  employed. 

To  deferibe  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  articles  ufed  in 
the  procefs  of  bleaching,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
bounds  which  can  be  allotted  in  the  prefent  publication  ; we 
lhall,  therefore,  give  the  following  fhortbut  clear  account  of 
the  mode  we  recommend  to  be  praCtifed,  to  procure  the  molt 
perfeCt  and  durable  white  on  cotton  goods,  after  their  being 
taken  from  the  weaver;  which  is,firft,to  wet  them  thorough- 
ly in  cold  water;  then  to  allow  them  to  fteep  in  cold,  or  luke- 
warm water,  from  n to  36  hours,  according  as  they  are  of 
a ftrong  or  thin  fabric  ; then  to  wafh  them  well  in  clean 
cold  water  ; afterwards  to  buck  or  boil  them  in  a cauftic 
alkaline  ley;  then  to  walh  the  goods  well  in  clean  water, 
and  afterwards  imfnerfe  them  in  diluted  oxymuriate  of  lime, 
and  walh  them,  repeating  the  operations  of  the  alkaline  leys, 
and  the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  till  the  goods  are  perfeCtly 
white  ; then  to  pafs  the  goods  through  the  diluted  fulphuric 
acid  liquor,  walhing  them  well  afterwards ; laftly,  to  pals 
them  through  a weak  ley  of  pearl-allies,  or  of  foap,  and  again 
through  clean  water,  before  drying  and  finilhing  them  ; 
which  finilhing  of  the  goods  confifts  in  ftarching,  blueing, 
rolling,  Or  calendering  them  as  fafliion  directs,  or  tire  parti- 
cular market  for  which  they  are  intended,  may  require. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  immerfion  of  the  goods  m 
the  vitriolic  fours,  and  alfo  in  pearl-alh,  or  foap  liquor,  is 
neceffary  at  the  end  of  the  procefs,  to  prevent  a brown  hue 
which  the  cloths  that  are  bleached  white  from  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid,  without  fuch  precaution,  are  apt  to 
revert  to. 

By  experiments  made  at  Rouen  on  cotton  thread,  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  whether  the  old  or  new  mode  of  bleaching 
was  more  prejudicial  to  the  fabric,  it  was  proved  that  the 
cotton  thread  bleached  in  the  new  mode  bore,  without 
breaking,  confiderably  more  weight  than  that  bleached  in 
the  old  method,  and  was  lefs  injured  in  texture. 

In  the  report  on  experiments,  made  by  order  of  the  truf- 
tees  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  at  Dublin,  in  the 
year  1791,  with  a view  to  afeertain  the  comparative  merits  of 
feveral  fpecimens  of  bleaching  liquids  lent  for  their  exam  = 
nation,  the  following  mode  of  bleaching  appeared  to  be  the 
belt  for  linens,  and  though  executed  on  a lmall  fcale,  will 
convey  the  principal  neceffary  information. 

May  nth,  1791.  The  linen  was  fteeped,  in  the  ftate  re- 
ceived from  the  loom,  into  water  of  a heat  fufficieut  to  bear 
the  hand,  and  left  in  the  veffel. 

May  1 6th.  The  linen  was  walked  out  of  the  liquor,  in 
which  a pretty  ftrong  fermentation  was  obferved  to  have 
taken  place. 

■ May  17th.  Finilhed  making  a mother-ley,  which  was 
made  in  the  following  manner  : three  pounds  and  a half  of 
lime  were  flaked,  and  mixed  with  ten  gallons  of  water  ; four- 
teen pounds  of  Dantzic  pearl-alh  were  diffolved  in  feme  of 
this  water;  then  mixed  the  whole  ; when  it  had  fettled,  it 
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was  filtered  through  a coarfe  cloth,  and  the  refiduum  walhed 
repeatedly  in  four  gallons  of  water,  to  obtain  the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  alkali  ; the  whole  fourteen  gallons  being 
then  carefully  mixed,  the  ley  proved,  by  very  accurate 
weighing,  to  contain  twelve  ounces  of  cauftic  alkaline  fait  to 
the  gallon.  From  this,  a ley  was  made  from  the  work,  by 
adding  fix  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  mother  ley  ; thus 
each  gallon  of  the  working  ley  contained  one  ounce,  five 
drachms,  and  forty-three  grains  of  cauftic  alkali. 

The  boiler  being  charged  with  this  ley,  the  linen,  which 
had  been  fpittle  walked,  was  fteeped  in  it  cold  for  one  hour; 
then  brought  up  by  a very  gentle  heat  to  a fimmering  boil, 
which  was  continued  for  three  hours  ; the  cloth  was  then 
well  walked  out,  and  left  in  fteep  for  that  night. 

May  18th.  Walhed  out  the  above  linen  in  frefh  water  ; 
hung  it  on  cards  in  the  open  air,  watering  it  feveral  times 
in  the  day. 

May  19th.  Finding  the  cloth  not  fo  well  cleared  as 
could  be  wilhed,  the  boiler  was  again  charged  with  one  of 
mother-ley,  to  four  of  water,  which  made  the  ftrength  two 
ounces,  three  drachms,  twelve  grains  of  cauftic  alkali  to  the 
gallon.  In  this  was  boiled  another  piece  of  linen  which  had 
been  fpittle  walhed  as  the  others  ; and  after  it  was  boiled, 
it  was  well  walhed  out. 

May  20th.  Steeped  the  whole  of  the  linens  for  fix  hours 
in  the  liquid  prepared  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid  of  the  feve- 
ral claimants  ; afterwards  walhed  them  well  out,  and  left 
them  fteeping  in  cold  water  all  night. 

May  21ft.  Walhed  out  all  the  above  linens,  and  when 
dry,  boiled  the  whole  parcel  as  before  in  one  of  the  mother- 
leys,  to  five  of  water,  containing  two  ounces  of  cauftic 
alkaline  fait  to  the  gallon  ; walhed  them  well  out  of  the  ley, 
and  left  them  to  fteep  in  pure  water  till  Monday  morning, 
the  23d  inftant. 

May  24th.  Steeped  the  linens  for  the  fecond  time  in  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  for  fix  hours  ; then  walhed  them 
out,  and  left  them  to  fteep  all  night  in  cold  water. 

May  25th.  Having  charged  the  copper  with  a ley  made 
from  one  of  mother-ley,  to  fix  of  water,  containing  one 
ounce,  five  drachms,  and  forty-three  grains  of  cauftic  alka- 
line fait  to  the  gallon,  the  linens  were  boiled  in  this  for  the 
third  time,  with  a very  gentle  fimmering  heat  for  three 
hours  ; they  were  then  walhed  out,  and  left  to  fteep. 

May  27th.  Steeped  all  the  linens  for  the  third  time  fix 
hours  in  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  as  before  ; walhed  them 
out,  and  left  them  in  water  all  night. 

May  28th.  Immerfed  all  the  linens  which  had  been 
fteeped  yeiterday  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  a weak 
vitriolic  acid  for  four  hours  ; then  walhed  them  out,  and 
left  them  fteeping  in  cold  water. 

May  29th.  Wafhedand  dried  the  linen  cloth  which  had 
been  foured  yefterday. 

June  1 ft.  Boiled  all  the  linen  which  had  been  foured  in  a 
ftrong  lather  of  foap. 

June  2d.  Soured  and  walhed  out  all  the  linen  which  had 
been  boiled  in  a foap  lather  yefterday.  This  operation 
finilhed  that  experiment,  in  which  the  above  linens  were  firft 
fteeped  in  water ; then  boiled  in  cauftic  alkaline  ley,  and 
fteeped  in  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  alternately  four  times  ; 
then  foured  in  vitriolic  acid,  foaped  and  foured  again* 

The  above  experiments  were  made,  with  various  others, 
by  Mr.  John  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  John  Clarke  ; and  on  the 
trials  of  the  different  fpecimens  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  the  preference  was  given  to  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Robert  Roe,  of  Bing’s  End,  on  the  principle  of  the  javelle 
liquor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bartholles,  by  adding  a folution 
of  alkali  in  water  in  the  receiver.  Mr.  Roe’s  beft  prepara- 


tion, of  which  was  made  by  adding  thirty-eight  pounds  of 
quicklime  to  1141b,  of  pearl-aft),  which  made  a cauftic  ley 
of  about  nine  pounds  weight  per  gallon  ; he  found  cauftic 
ley  more  fufceptible  of  imbibing  the  gas  and  retaining  it, 
than  mild  ley  of  equal  ftrength. 

From  the  different  experiments  made  to  bleach  various 
articles  at  the  above  time,  the  following  inferences  may  be 
deduced,  viz.  that  allowing  cotton  or  linen,  when  raw  from 
1 he  loom,  to  ferment,  by  fteeping  in  warm  water  a confi- 
derable  time  before  boiling  the  cloth  in  an  alkaline  ley,  is 
of  confiderable  iervicc. 

That  doth  or  yarn  is  not  injured  by  fteeping  for  fix  hours 
together  in  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

That  ftrong  alkaline  leys  anfwer  better  than  weak  ones* 
at  the  commencement  of  ufing  the  leys. 

That  the  white  colour  of  bleached  cloth  can  be  better 
judged  of  wet  than  when  dry. 

That  very  minute  attention  in  excluding  light  and  air  is 
not  ubfolutely  neceffary  in  bleaching  with  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid. 

That  purging  or  clearing  yarn  or  cloth  in  an  alkaline  ley, 
previous  to  fteeping  in  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  is  ablo- 
lutely  neceffary. 

That  the  bieaching  liquids  made  from  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  in  which  alkaline  fait  is  blended  in  the  ccmpofi- 
tion,  require  the  cloth  to  be  frequently  fteeped  in  vitriolic 
acid  ; and  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  made  with 
water  only,  make  more  frequent  boilings  of  the  cloth  in  al- 
kaline leys  neceffary. 

That  the  lofs  of  the  cloth  in  weight,  when  bleached  by 
the  new  method,  is  only  one  fourth,  but  by  the  old  method 
one  third. 

That  fteeping  in  warm  water  is  infinitely  better  to  extradf 
the  fowen  and  dirt  from  the  raw  cloths,  than  boiling  them 
with  foap  or  ley  immediately  as  they  come  from  the  loom. 

The  liquors  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  alfo 
thofe  made  from  the  vitriolic  acid,  may  be  repeatedly  ufed 
without  detriment,  till  the  whole  ftrength  is  exhaufted. 

The  cloth  or  linen,  in  the  acid  bleaching  liquors,  Ihouldl 
be  moved  in  the  liquor  every  hour,  that  every  part  may  be 
equally  cleared. 

It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  ftrength  of  the  leys  proper 
for  ufe  in  bleaching  cotton  or  linen,  as  the  alkalies  or  allies 
differ  fo  greatly  in  purity,  and  the  admixture  generally 
found  in  them  of  neutral  falts  prevents  the  hydrometer 
from  being  a regular  tell.  The  common  allowance  for 
bleaching  linens  in  Ireland,  is  Hated  by  Mr.  Higgins,  in  his 
ingenious  memoir  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
to  be  for  fixty  gallons  of  water,  fix  pounds  of  barilla,  or 
four  pounds  of  pot-afh  at  the  leaft,  and  raofl  bleachers  ufe 
more  than  this. 

To  difeover  adulterated  pot-afh,Mr.  Higgins  recommends 
the  following  method.  The  fpecimen  of  allies  being  firft 
weighed,  is  digefted  for  a few  minutes  on  a fand-bath,  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  in  a heat  of  about  212  degrees, 
and  inftantly  llirred.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  fand- 
bath,  and  before  it  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  it  mull  be  filtered  through  paper.  When  all  the 
liquor  has  palled  through  the  filter,  a fmall  quantity  of  cold 
water  is  gradually  poured  upon  the  faline  refiduum  or  the 
filter,  in  order  to  walh  through  the  whole  of  the  alkali. 
The  undiffolved  fait  fulphate  of  pot-afh  (vitriolated  tartar, )« 
remaining  on  the  filter,  is  afterwards  dried  and  weighed,  to 
afeertain  the  quantity. 

To  determine  whether  any  common  fait  is  fufpenaed  in 
the  liquor  which  has  been  filtered,  evaporate  the  clear  folu- 
tion a little  on  a fand-bath,  and  fet  it  in  a eold  place  for  24 

hours 
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Hours ; at  the  end  of  which  time,  any  common  fait  it 
contains  will  be  found  cryftallized  in  regular  cubes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  repeat 
the  procefs,  till  no  more  cubic  cryftals  are  produced.  If  it 
is  defined  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  analyfis,  before  the  com- 
mon fait  (muriate  of  foda)  thus  procured  is  weighed,  fome 
muriatic  acid  may  be  poured  upon  it,  in  order  to  take  up 
any  of  the  pure  pot-afh  which  may  have  adhered  during  its 
cryftallization.  The  muriatic  acid,  with  fuch  of  the  alkali 
as  it  has  diffolved,  may  be  then  drained  off  and  thrown  away, 
and  the  muriate  of  foda  dried  and  weighed. 

The  fum  of  the  impurities  being  then  fubtradled  from  the 
weight  of  the  fpecimen,  the  quantity  of  the  pure  pot-alh  is 
afcertained. 

To  (hewn  what  quantity  of  mere  alkali  is  contained  in 
loolb.  avoirdupois  of  feveral  different  alkaline  falts  examined 
by  Mr.  Kirwan,  we  fhall  add  the  following  table,  publifhed 
by  him' in  the  Irifh  Tranfattions,  in  1789. 

One  hundred  Pounds.  Minsral  Mkall. 


Cryftallized  foda  - yielded 

2olbs. 

Sweet  Barilla 

24 

Mealy’s  cunnamara  kelp 

3-437 

Do.  defulphurated  by  fixed  air 

4-457 

Strangford  kelp  - - - 

1.25 

One  hundred  Pounds. 

Vegetable  Alkali. 

Dantzic  pearl-afh  - yielded 

63-33lbs- 

Clarke’s  refined  afh 

26.875 

Cafhup 

19.376 

Common  raw  Irifh  weed-a/h. 

i.666> 

Do.  fiightly  calcined 

4 666 

is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  confideving  the  immenfe 

quantities  of  pure  marine  alkali  which  could  be  procured  at 
a cheap  rate  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  fo  little  attention 
(hould  be  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  company  to  an  article 
which  would  be  io  profitable  a branch  of  commerce  to  them, 
and  prevent  a considerable  fum  being  paid  to  other  nations. 
The  mineral  alkali  procured  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  much 
purer  than  what  is  obtained  from  Barilla  ; and  a prepara- 
tion exadtly  fimilar  in  appearance  and  quality  to  the  Alicant 
Barilla,  may  be  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  manufac- 
turer, from  amixture-of  the  Eaft  India  mineral  alkali  with  the 
common  Scotch  kelp,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  bleacher,  the 
foap-maker,  or  the  Turkey  red  dyer.  To  (hew  the  import- 
ance of  this  object,  the  following  table  of  tire  imports  into 
Great  Britain  are  annexed  fox  feven  years. 


1796 

1797 
*798 
1799 
i8®o 
1801 
1802. 


Barilla. 

86.723  CWt, 

9l  *c5 
123.99° 
146.163 
175.629. 
63.210 
i5i-79.6 


Pot-Aflies. 
62.829  CWt. 
57.826 
81.482 
77.246 
135.4CO 
Q®.52  3 

48.054 


Pearl- Athes. 

45.290  CWt. 

36.674. 

60.691 

5I-792 

45.161 

54-83? 
64.288 


When  it  is  conlidered  that  20  pounds  of  the  mineral  alkali 
brought  from  India  in  a powdery  ftate,  as  it  ufually  is,  will, 
by  mere  lolution  in  water,  yield  loolbs.  of  the  cryftallized 
foda  fold  in  the  ftiops,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  purchafe  of 
the  mineral  alkali  from  the  Eaft  India  company,  will  be  an 
objedt  well  deferving  the  attention  of  the  bleachers  and  foap- 
boilers ; and  far  preferable  to  the  ufe  of  Spanifh  kelp  or 
Barilla. 

Mr.  Kirwan,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid,  precipitated  the 
colouring  matter  from  an  alkaline  ley,  faturated  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  linen  yarn,  and  foand  it  t®  poffefs  the 
following  properties.  When  fuffered  to  dry  for  fome  time 
oh  a filter,  it  affumed  a dark  green  colour,  and ’felt  fomewhat 


clammy,  like  moift  clay.  His  obfervatioils  in  the  Irifh 
Tranfadlions  for  1789,  are  as  follow  : 

“ I took,  fays  he,  a fmall  portion  of  it,  and  added  to  it  60 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  not  a particle  of  it  was 
diflolved.  The  remainder  I dried  in  a fand-heat  ; it  then 
affumed  a fhining  black  colour  i became  more  brittle,  but 
internally  remained  of  a greenifh  yellow,  and  weighed  ont? 
ounce  and  a half.” 

“ By  treating  eight  quarts  more  of  the  faturated  ley  in 
the  fame  manner,  I obtained  a further  quantity  of  the 
greenifh  depoiit,  on  which  I madethe  following  experiments? 

1 ft.  Having  digefted  a portion  of  it  in  rectified  fpirits  of 
wine,  it  communicated  to  it  a reddifh  hue,  and  was,  in  a 
great  meafure,  diflolved  , but  by  the  effufion  of  diftilled 
water,  the  folution  became  milky,  and  a white  depofit  was 
gradually  formed  ; the  black  matter  diflolved  in  the  fame 
manner. 

2d.  Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  matter  was  folublein 
oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed  oil,  by  a long  continued  digeftion. 

3d.  The  black  matter  being  placed  on  a red-hot  iron,  - 
burned  with  a yellow  flame  and  black  fmoke,  leaving  a 
coaly  refiduum. 

4th.  The  greer.  matter  being  put  into  the  vitriolic,  marine 
and  nitrous  acids,  communicated  a brownifh  tinge  to  the  two 
former,  and  a greenifh  to  the  latter,  but  did  not  feem  at  all 
diminifhed. 

“ Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  matter  extracted  by  alkalies 
from  linen  yarn,  is  a peculiar  fort  of  refin,  different  from, 
pure  refills  only  by  its  infolubility  in  efiential  oils,  and  in 
this  refpedt  refembling  lacs.  1 now  proceeded  to  examine 
the  powers  of  the  different  alkalies  on  this  fubftance,  eight 
grains  of  it  being  digefted  in  a folution  of  cryitalized  mi- 
neral alkali,  faturated  in  the  temperature  of  624  inftantly 
communicated  to  the  folution  a dark  brown  colour  ; two 
meafures  (each  of  which  would  contain  eleven  pennyweights 
of  water),  did  not  entirely  diffolve  this  fubftance.  Two- 
meafures  of  the  mild  vegetable  alkali  diflolved  the  whole.” 

“One  meafure  of  cauftic  mineral  alkali,  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  was- 1.053,  diffolved  nearly  the  whole,  leaving  only 
a white  refiduum.” 

“ One  meafure  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  was  1.039,  diflolved  the  whole.” 

“ One  meafure  of  liver  of  fulphur,  whofe  fpecific  gravity 
was  1 . 1 70,-  diffolved  the  whole.” 

“ One  meafure  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali  diffolved  alfo  a 
portion  of  this  matter.” 

The  colouring  matter  of  cotton  is  much  more  foluble  in 
alkali,  than  that  of  linen  : hence  the  greater  facility  with 
which  cotton  is  bleached. 

The  theory  of  bleaching  vegetable  matter,  as  we  have 
before  obferved  to  have  been  defenbed  by  Mr.  Delaval, 
depends  on  removing  the  colouring  matters,  whether  natural 
or  accidental,  which  cover  their  foiid  fibrous  parts,  which v 
are  the  only  parts  endued  with  a refledlive  power. 

Raw  cotton  or  linen,  boiled  in  a diluted  folution  of 
cauftic  alkali,  gives  to  the  liquor  a deep  brown  colour,  and 
deftroys  its  caufticity ; and  frefh  portions  of  clear  ley  ap- 
plied a fecond  or  third  time,  will  produce  a fimilar  effeft, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree.  If  the  cotton  or  linen  be  now- 
plunged  into  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  allowed  to  remain  a ■ 
fiiort  time,  they  will  beeome  white  ; and  if  they  are  then 
plunged  into  an  alkaline  ley,  the  liquor  will  again  become 
brown,  and  lofe  its  caufticity. 

On  faturating  either  the  firft  or  laft  of  the  alkaline  folu- 
tions  with  an  acid,  a fimilar  precipitate  is  obtained  from, 
each,  of  a dark  coloured  matter,  almoft  infoluble  in  waters  , 
but  foluble  in  cauftic  alkali. 


Hence 
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Hence  it  appear?,  that  after  raw  cotton  or  linen  has  been 
afted  upon  by  alkalies  for  two  or  three  times,  they  have  no 
further  efleft  upon  it,  till  the  cloth  comes  in  contact  with 
oxygen  or  pure  air,  either  by  immerfion  in  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  or  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere  ; and  it  is 
on  account  of  the  fpcedy  aftion  of  the  acid,  in  comparifon 
with  that  of  the  atmofphere,  that  the  new  mode  of  bleach- 
ing is  now  generally  adopted. 

M.  Berthollet,  and  the  modern  chemifts  fuppofe,  that  the 
colouring  matter  of  linen  is  compofed  principally  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  ; and  they  conclude,  that  linen,  bleached  by 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  becomes  yellow  on  this  principle,  that 
when  the  oxymuriatic  acid  renders  linen  white,  a quantity  of 
oxygen  has  combined  with  the  colouring  particles;  but  that 
this  oxygen  gradually  enters  into  a combination  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  forms  water  which  palfes  off ; that  then  the 
carbon  becomes  predominant,  and  the  linen,  in  confequence, 
afTumes  a yellow  colour. 

The  old  chemifts,  on  the  principles  of  Stahl,  would  fay, 
that  a part  of  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid,  (oxymu- 
riatic acid,)  after  the  cloth  had  been  afted  upon  by  the 
alkali,  abforbed  fuch  phlogiftic  colouring  matter  from  the 
cloth,  as  the  alkali  had  no  affinity  for  ; and  thus  became 
diluted  common  marine  acid,  which  has  a great  attraction 
to  cotton  or  linen,  and,  if  expofed  to  a moderate  heat,  will 
aft  upon  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  render  it  of  a yellow 
colour. 

We  notice  this  circumftance  in  two  different  points  of 
view,  that  the  bleacher  may  be  aware  of  the  neceffity  of  ap- 
plying, in  either  cafe,  a weak  ley  of  pearl-afh,  ultimately 
after  the  ufe  of  the  muriatic  acid,  to  prevent  this  yellownefs 
from  occurring  ; and  alfo  that  the  reader  may  comprehend 
the  reafoning  of  Home,  and  other  perfons  who  have  written 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  bleaching,  previously  to  Mr.  Scheele’s 
difcovery. 

To  recover  the  pure  alkali  from  the  black  coloured  leys, 
which  have  been  ufed  in  bleaching,  and  to  render  them 
equally  proper  for  the  fame  purpofe,  has  been  for  a confider- 
able  time  a material  objeft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man. 
chefter,  and  praftifed  with  great  fuccefs. 

To  effeft  this,  the  black  or  brown  ftrong  leys,  which  have 
been  left  after  bucking  linen,  or  cotton  yarn, or  goods, or  faved 
after  wringing  them,  is  put  into  an  oblong  flat  fhallow  iron  pan, 
made  of  plate  iron,  rivetted  together.  ( See  PlateYV  .Jg.  4,  5.) 
Under  this  pan  a fire  is  made,  and  the  old  leys  gradually 
evaporated,  till  they  become  of  a confiftence  nearly  refem- 
bling  tar  ; the  matter  is  then  put  into  calks,  and  carried  to 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  Plate  W.Jg.  6,7.  where  it  is  laded 
or  poured  into  the  cavity  or  bed  within  the  furnace  ; the  fire 
being  then  made,  afts  powerfully  on  the  alkaline  mafs ; 
gradually  dries  the  water  left  amongft  it  ; then  afts  on  the 
colouring  matter  the  ley  has  abftrafted  from  the  cloth,  which 
is  partly  diffipated  in  a black,  offenfive  fmoke,  and  partly 
deftroyed  by  combuftion  ; the  calcination  of  the  afhes  is 
aflifted  from  time  to  time,  by  raking  them  up  with  a long 
iron  rod,  in  order  to  expofe  frefh  furfaces  to  the  flame  ; the 
beat  is  continued  and  increafed  till  the  inflammable  matter 
amongft  the  alkali  is  diffipated,  and  the  afhes  brought  to  a 
perfeft  fluid  ftate;  they  are  then  let  out  by  an  aperture  in 
the  fide  of  the  furnace,  into  an  old  iron  pot  put  into  the 
ground,  and  when  cold,  broken  into  fmall  pieces  for  ufe, 
being  frequently  in  a purer  ftate  than  when  firft  imported. 

Fig.  4.  Plate  IV.  is  a feftion  of  the  evaporating  pan  for 
the  wafte  leys,  where  A reprefents  a flat  iron  pan,  of  an 
oblong  fquare  form,  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  of  a fize  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  of  leys  to  be  evaporated  ; B,  the 
flre-place ; C,  the  afh-hole ; D,  the  flue  in  which  the  fire 


afts  under  the  pan  ; E.  the  chimney  for  the  fmoke  ; F,  the 
brick  work. 

lug.  5.  Plate  IV.isa  bird’seye  view  of  the  fame  evapora- 
ting  pan,  which  is  made  of  plates  of  beaten  iron  rivetted 
together,  as  fhewn  in  the  plan  ; the  fire-place  underneath 
it  is  marked  by  dotted  lines  at  B,  and  the  chimney  flue 
at  E. 

Fig.  6.  Plate  IV.  reprefents  a longitudinal  feftion  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  afhes,  or 
folid  alkaline  falts  from  the  old  leys  after  evaporation,  to  a 
proper  confiftence;  a the  brick  work  ; b,  the  afh-hole;  c, 
a channel,  or  paflage  under  the  furnace,  to  admit  a free 
current  of  air ; d,  the  fire-grate ; e,  the  fire-place  ; /,  the 
inner  part  of  the  furnace ; g,  the  bed  of  fire  proof  brick, 
on  which  the  matter  is  calcined ; h,  the  alkaline  ley  to  be 
calcined ; i,  a door  through  which  the  ley  is  introduced  by 
an  iron  ladle  into  the  furnace,  and  through  which  door  the 
matter,  during  calcination,  is  ftirred  from  time  to  time  ; k , 
the  paflage  tor  the  fmoke,  or  chimney,  which  chimney 
fhould  be  from  20  to  30  feet  high  ; /,  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace,  arched  like  an  oven  ; p,  the  feparation  wall  between 
the  fire  and  matter  to  be  fluxed  or  calcined. 

Fig.  7.  Plate  IV.  reprefents  the  upper  plan  of  the  furnace, 
of  which  fg.  6.  is  a feftion  ; a,  the  outer  walls;  b,  the 
afh-hole  and  draught-hole  ; e,  the  iron  grate  of  the  fire- 
place ; g,  the  bafon  in  which  the  leys  arc  calcined  ; m,  the 
door  through  which  foffil  coal  is  thrown  into  the  fire-place  ; 
71,  an  iron  tube  through  which  the  afhes  in  fufion  flow  out 
of  the  furnace  when  lufficiently  calcined ; 0,  an  iron  pot 
into  which  the  melted  afhes  flow,  and  where  they  are  fuffered. 
to  cool ; p,  a wall  of  fire-brick  between  the  fire-place  and 
bafon,  over  which  wall  the  fire  paffes ; r,  the  fteps  leading 
down  to  the  afh-hole. 

It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  all  the  interior  part  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  fhould  be  made  of  Welfh  brick,  or 
fuch  as  will  withftand  the  aftion  of  a ftrong  fire;  the  whole 
building  fhould  be  well  bound  together  by  iron  bars,  or 
cramps.  If  fo  conftrufted,  it  will  laft  for  feveral  years  ; and 
when  it  then  wants  repair,  the  afhes,  which  will  be  found 
accumulated  in  the  interftices  of  the  brick -work,  will  defray 
the  expence  of  fuch  repairs. 

Having  fhewn  the  methods  generally  ufed  in  bleaching 
linen  and  cotton,  we  fhall  notice  a procefs  lately  difcovered  by 
Mr.  W.  Higginsof  Dublin,  for  ufing  the  fulphuret  of  lime,  as 
a fubftitute  for  pot-afh  in  bleaching.  The  fulphuret  is  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  following,  viz.  fulphur  or  brimftone  in 
fine  powder,  four  pounds ; lime  well  flaked  and  lifted, 
twenty  pounds  ; water  fixteen  gallons;  thefe  are  all  to  be 
well  mixed,  and  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  in  an  iron 
veffel,  ftirring  them  brifkly  from  time  to  time.  Soon  after 
the  agitation  of  boiling  is  over,  the  folution  of  fulphuret  of 
lime  clears,  and  may  be  drawn  off  free  from  the  precipitate, 
which  is  confiderable,  and  which  refts  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  The  liquor,  in  this  ftate,  is  nearly  of  the  colour 
of  fmall  beer,  but  not  quite  fo  tranfparent. 

Sixteen  gallons  of  water  are  afterwards  to  be  poured  upon 
the  remaining  precipitate  in  the  boiler,  in  order  to  feparate 
the  whole  of  the  fulphuret  from  it ; the  matter  is  then  well 
agitated,  and  muft,  when  fettled,  be  drawn  off,  and  mixed 
with  the  firft  liquor;  to  thefe  again  thirty-three  gallons  more 
of  water  may  be  added,  which  reduee  the  liquor  to  a proper 
ftandard  for  fteeping  the  cloth. 

Though  either  lime  or  fulphur,  feparately,  is  very  litfle 
foluble  in  water,  yet  this  fulphuret  of  lime  is  highly 
foluble. 

This  preparation  has  been  applied, in  the  following  manner, 
to  the  bleaching  oflinen  in  Ireland. 

4 The 
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The  linen,  as  it  comes  from  tlie  loom,  is  eharged  with 
the  weaver’s  pafte  or  drefiing,  to  difeharge  which,  the  linen 
mutt  be  fteeped  in  water  for  about  48  hours,  and  afterwards 
taken  out  and  well  wafned  ; in  order  to  feparate  the  refinous 
matter  inherent  in  the  vegetable  fibre,  the  linen  mull:  then 
be  fteeped  in  the  cold  folution  of  fulphuret  of  lime  (pre- 
pared as  above),  for  about  12  or  18  hours  ; then  taken  out 
and  well  waftred  ; when  dry,  it  is  to  be  fteeped  in  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  lime,  prepaied  by  Mr.  Tennant’s  procefs,  for 
12  or  14  hours,  and  then  waftied  and  dried.  This  procefs 
is  to  be  repeated  by  fix  alternate  immerftons  in  each  liquor, 
which  are  fufficient  to  whiten  the  linen. 

Though  we  mull  confefs,  that  we  have  fome  doubts 
refpefting  the  application  of  fulphuret  of  lime  to  fuperfede 
the  ufe  of  afhes,  in  bleaching  goods  intended  to  remain  per- 
fectly white,  yet  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  ftate, 
that  tor  goods  previoufly  bleached  for  dyeing,  it  pottefles 
advantages  over  thofe  where  alkalies  have  been  ufed,  and 
which  has  been  actually  proved  above  30  years  ago,  by  the 
praCtice  of  Mr.  Peter  Henry  Otterfen,  communicated  by 
him  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilfon,  of  A infworth,  near  Man- 
chefter.  Mr.  Wilfon’s  memory  deferves  every  mark  of 
refpeCt  from  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  England,  for  his 
numerous  improvements  in  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
finifhing  of  cotton  goods. 

For  the  ufe  of  private  families,  where  the  linen  is  dirtied 
by  perfpiration  or  greafe,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  towards 
rendering  it  white,  to  iteep  it  for  fome  time  in  a clear  liquor, 
made  by  mixing  one  quart  of  quicklime  in  ten  gallons  of 
water,  letting  the  mixture  ftand  24  hours,  and  then  ufing 
the  clear  water  drawn  from  the  lime.  After  the  linen  has 
been  fteeped  in  this  liquor,  it  fhould  be  walhed  as  ufual,  but 
will  require  much  lefs  foap  to  be  ufed. 

Cotton  goods,  after  bleaching,  were  formerly  dried  in  the 
open  air,  on  frames  or  tenter-rails,  or  on  rails  in  covered 
buildings,  or  in  large  rooms  or  ftoves  heated  for  the  purpofe, 
all  which  modes  were  attended  with  great  delay  and  dil- 
advantages. 

Theie  difficulties  were  removed  in  1797  by  an  apparatus, 
Ample  in  its  conftruCtion,  eafily  managed,  and  of  fingular 
ufe  in  facilitating  the  procefs  of  the  bleacher.  For  this 
ufeful  invention  the  public  are  indebted  to  John  Burns,  efq. 
of  Paifley. 

By  this  difeovery  the  bleacher  can  ereft  a drying  machine, 
equally  ufeful  at  all  feafons,  and  in  all  weathers,  at  lefs  than 
one-tenth  of  the  expence  of  former  conftruCtions,  for  doing 
bulinefs  to  the  fame  extent.  There  is  no  rifk  of  damage 
from  wind  or  rain,  lefs  chance  of  injury  from  fervants, 
owing  to  the  fimple  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  prepared. 
They  receive  a fine  glofs  during  the  procefs  of  drying,  the 
colour  is  as  well  preferved  as  if  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  cannot  be  injured  by  the  heat. 

A contrivance  fo  obvioufly  beneficial  and  complete,  was 
foon  introduced  into  general  practice  in  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land ; and  fo  undoubted  were  the  claims  of  the  above  gen- 
tleman to  the  originality  of  invention,  that  the  bleachers  in 
the  neighbourhood  presented  him  with  a handfome  donation 
of  filver  plate,  fuitably  inferibed,  in  teftimonyof  their  fenfe 
of  his  merit,  and  as  fome  reward  for  communicating  his  plan 
to  the  public. 

We  are  more  particular  in  noticing  this  circumftance,  as 
fome  other  perfons  have  fubfequently  taken  out  a patent  for 
the  fame  principle,  with  a little  variation  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
the  machine,  but  which  alteration  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  expe&ed.  We  ftiall  therefore  now 
more  particularly  deferibe  Mr.  Burns’s  apparatus  for  drying. 
Fig.  1.  Plate  III.  A is  the  boiler  or  fteam  veffel}  B,  the 


fafety  valve  ; C,  the  hollow  leaden  pipe  which  conveys  tit* 
fteam  from  the  boiler  to  the  rollers ; D,  a brafs  cock  nol- 
lowed  to  receive  the  pivot  of  the  roller,  reprefented  in  Jig.  2, 
one  of  which  cocks  is  fixed  to  the  pipe  under  each  roller, 
and  by  opening  which  the  fteam  is  admitted  into  the  roller ; 
E reprefents  twelve  rollers  placed  upon  the  cocks,  one  of 
which,  next  to  D,  has  the  cloth  upon  it  in  the  operation  of 
drying  ; FFF,  the  wood  frame  in  which  the  machinery  is 
placed  ; G G G,  the  fupporters  of  the  leaden  fteam  pipe,  and 
of  the  trough  H H,  which  trough  is  15  inches  broad  at  top, 
to  receive  the  water  formed  by  the  condenfed  fteam  as  it 
drops  from  the  bottom  of  the  rollers,  F,  and  to  conduft  it  to 
I,  a fmall  pipe  extending  from  the  trough,  H,  to  the  funnel, 
K,  which  funnel  has  its  lower  pipe  reaching  to  within  eight 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  fteam  from 
ifluing  out  at  its  mouth,  and  which  funnel  keeps  the  boiler 
fupplied  with  water  to  its  proper  height,  or  (hews  when  any 
is  wanted,  as  the  fteam  would  arife  through  it  if  water  fhould 
be  wanting  in  the  boiler. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  III.  {hews  one  of  the  rollers  feparate  from 
the  frame.  It  is  ufually  five  feet  long,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  made  of  double  tinned  fheet  iron,  and  hollow  in  the 
middle,  for  containing  the  fteam  ; a is  the  lower  pivot  of  the 
roller,  which  is  an  open  tube  at  the  end  for  receiving  the 
fteati:  conveyed  through  it  from  the  cock.  This  pivot  rifes 
a foot  within  the  roller,  at  the  under  part  of  the  roller  ; at  d 
is  a fmall  hole  for  allowing  the  condenfed  fteam  to  drop  into 
the  trough  placed  below  it  as  above-mentioned  ; b,  the  other 
pivot  or  axis  of  the  roller,  which  is  fattened  to  the  top  bar 
of  the  frame  by  a latch,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  1.  ; c.  a row 
of  teeth  fixed  iuto  a fmall  flip  of  tinned  fheet  iron,  foldered 
to  the  roller,  and  thereby  elevated  to  prevent  the  teeth, 
from  tearing  the  cloth. 

Fig.  3.  Plate  III.  a machine  about  three  feet  in  height, 
for  the  purpofe  of  lapping  the  cloth  upon  the  rollers.  A , 
the  box  in  which  the  cloth  is  firft  laid  ; B,  the  fartheft 
wooden  roller,  over  which  the  cloth  pattes  from  A,  and 
from  thence  under  the  wooden  roller  C,  to  the  tin  roller  I), 
on  which  it  is  lapped  by  turning  it  with  the  handle  F ; 
F,  the  cloth  patting  under  the  roller  C,  to  the  tin  roller  D, 
on  which,  when  it  is  lapped,  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  and 
placed  in  the  drying  machine  ; G,  a weight  hung  from  the 
proje&ion  in  the  frame  at  H,  over  the  roller  B,  to  keep  the 
cloth  fufficiently  tight  as  it  pattes  from  the  box  A,  over  that 
roller  to  be  lapped  on  the  drying  roller  D. 

Fig.  4.  Plate  III.  fhews  another  method  of  lapping  the 
cloth  on  the  tin  roller,  previous  to  its  being  dried.  A,  a 
perpendicular  frame,  in  the  front  of  which  is  placed  the  tin 
roller  B,  with  a handle  for  turning  it  at  C ; the  cloth  D 
extends  from  the  roller  B over  the  wooden  roller  E,  in  a 
fiame  F to  G,  where  its  other  end  is  attached  by  a wire  run 
acrofs  it  to  fome  wrapper  or  linen  cloth,  fattened  to  aboard 
H,  fixed  below  the  roller  B.  LL  are  upright  pofts  fixed 
to  the  outer  fide  of  the  bottom  frame  KK,  having  wooden 
pegs  NN  in  them,  on  the  fide  neareft  the;  tin  roller  B.  Rails 
or  rods  are  laid  acrofs  from  thefe  to  fimilar  pegs  oppofite,  to 
prevent  the  cloth  touching  the  ground  when  it  is  adjufting 
in  the  beginn|ing  of  the  operation,  and  the  number  of  thefe 
pofts  necefiary,  therefore,  are  in  proportion  to  the  length 
ef  the  cloth. 

At  the  commencement  of  lapping  the  cloth  on  the  tin 
roller  B,  the  frame  F,  moveable  on  fmall  rollers  1 1,  running 
in  grooves  on  the  frame  K K,  is  drawn  fo  far  back,  that  when 
the  cloth  is  fattened  to  the  wrapper  G,  one  half  of  the  piece 
reaches  to  the  roller  F,  the  other  half  patted  over  that  roller, 
reaches  to  the  tin  roller  B,  to  which  it  is  then  to  be  fattened. 
On  turning  the  handle  C,  the  cloth  is  gradually  lapped  round 
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the  rolle , B,  the  moveaole  frame  F being  drawn  forward  by 
the  cloth. ; lor. as  thst  cloth  is  lapped  on  the  roller  B,  the 
frame  F is  drawn  towards  it  betwixt  the  uprights  LL,  and 
by  means  of  a projecting  wood  forming  an  inclined  plane  fixed 
at  id,  on  each  hde,  near  the  top  of  the  frame  F,  the  rails  O 
are  railed  off  the  pegs  NN,  and  carried  forward  on  the  part 
M of  the  fiame  F,  without  impeding  its  prog  refs  to  the  tin 
roller  B,  till  the  wrapper  G,  to  which  the  cloth  is  fattened, 
pa  lies  ovei  the  roller,  and  the  wire  at  G,  which  attaches  it 
to  the  cloth,  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  cloth 
to  be  diied  op  the  tin  roller  B,  which  roller  is  then  taken 
out  and  placed  in  the  drying  frame. 

Fo  afceitain  the  ttrength  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
ufed  by  the  bleachers  in  France,  Monl.  Deferoizilles  made 
life  of  a folution  of  indigo  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  takes  one  part  of  finely  pulverized  Guatimala  indigo, 
and  eight  parts  or  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  mixture 
fhould  be  put  in  a glafs  veflel,  and  kept  of  a gentle  heat  by 
Handing  neai  the  fire  or  in  warm  water  all  night,  and  repeat- 
edly ftined  with  a glafs  rod  or  tube.  When  the  folution  is 
complete,  it  is  diluted  with  a thoufand  parts  of  water.  One 
meafure  of  this  folution  is  put  into  a graduated  tube  of  glafs, 
and  oxygenated  liquor  is  added,  until  the  colour  of  the 
indigo  is  completely  deftroyed,  and  the  ttrength  of  the 
oxygenated  liquor  is  afcertained  by  its  power  in  difchargincr 
the  colour. 

Mr.  Rofe  has  recommended  a method  which  is  better 
adapted  for  general  ufe  ; which  is,  “ to  have  fmall  meafures 
properly  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  when  the  liquid  is 
ttiong,  to  prevent  watte  of  the  indigo  liquor  prepared  as 
above,  and  a tedious  repetition  of  meafures,  let  a fmall  mea- 
fure of  the  liquor  to  be  tried  be  put  into  a meafure  contain- 
ing  24  of  the  fame  meafures  of  water  (itiihen  becomes  di- 
luted to  a twenty-fifth  part);  to  a meafure  of  this  diluted 
liquor  add  as  many  meafures  of  the  blue  tett  ns  it  will  dif- 
ciiarge,  which  multiplied  by  25,  gives  its  whole  ttrength. 
It  will  be  proper  to  have  a meafure  of  five  for  the  fake  of 
difpatch,  in  adding  the  blue  tett  liquor.  It  is  neceflary  that 
the  experimenter  fhould  fit  low  enough  to  view  his  meafures 
horizontally,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overfilled,  other- 
wife  he  may  be  deceived. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  indigo  and 
the  vitriolic  acid  employed,  for  unlefs  the  indigo  is  of  the 
Guatimala  kind,  or  beft  Eaft  India,  and  the  vitriolic  acid 
highly  concentrated  and  pure,  the  colour  produced  will  be 
a green ifh  brown,  inftead  of  a bright  blue. 

Mr.  Chaptal  has  employed  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
Xo  the  purpofe  of  bleaching  paper,  both  by  applying  it  to 
Xhe  rags  before  worked  down,  and  to  the  pulp  or  pafte  ; he 
alfo  rettored  the  white  to  prints  difcoloured  by  time,  by 
immerfing  them  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  liquor,  or 
expofing  them  to  the  adtion  of  its  vapour.  And  feveral 
patents  have  been  granted  in  this  kingdom  for  bleaching 
pulp  or  paper,  amongfl  which  Meffrs.  Clement  and  George 
Taylor,  of  Maidttone,  in  Kent,  have  obtained  one  for  bleach- 
ing the  pulp,  by  inclofing  it  with  a liquor  of  oxygenated 
■muriate  of  pot-afh,  in  a veffel  refembling  a churn,  eight  feet 
diameter  at  the  great  end,  three  feet  four  inches  diameter  at 
the  little  end,  and  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the  clear.  This 
veifel  revolves  upon  an  axis  at  each  end,  and  the  pulp,  by  this 
motion,  and  projefting  parts  within  the  veffel,  is  conftantly 
expofing  frefh  furfaees  to  the  liquor,  till  the  whole  pulp  is 
fufficiently  whitened. 

Mr.  Bigg,  of  Iping,  in  Suflex,  has  fince  obtained  a patent 
tor  bleaching  paper,  and  rettoring  to  whitenefs  damaged  or 
.mildewed  paper,  by  expofing  in  clofe  wooden  veffels  paper, 
£n  quantities  of  fix  or  eight  fheets  together,  on  wooden  frames 


placed  at  fmall  dittances  from  each  other,  to  the  action  of 
oxygenated  muriatic  gas,  and  after  the  paper  is  taken  out, 
prefled,  and  dried,  previous  to  its  being  fized,  wetting  it  in 
a folution  of  alum  water. 

Another  method  he  propofes,  is  by  wetting  and  foaking 
the  paper  in  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  liquor,  till  it  is  pro- 
perly bleached ; after  which  it  fhould  be  well  prefled 
and  dried,  and  wet  out  in  the  alum  water,  as  in  the  other 
procefs. 

A patent  has  likewifebeen  granted  to  Mr.  Elias  Carpenter, 
of  Bermondfey,  London,  for  a method  of  bleaching  paper 
in  the  water  leaf  or  fheet,  and  fizing  it  without  drying  ; he 
ufes  for  this  purpofe  a flout  deal  box  or  cafe,  which  mufl  be 
carefully  clofed,  and  capable  of  confining  water  or  fleam 
within  this.  The  paper  to  be  bleached  is  to  be  hung  on 
ftrips  of  glafs,  about  1 5 inches  long,  placed  in  grooves  within 
the  box,  about  four  fheets  on  each  flrip  ; the  paper  is  taken 
for  this  purpofe  when  prefled  in  the  packs  in  its  wet  ftate,  and 
when  the  box  is  filled  and  clofed,  it  is  expofed  to  the  adtion 
of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  when 
fufficiently  bleached,  fized  with  a preparation  made  from 
one  hundred  weight  of  pieces  of  fkins  boiled  in  water  and 
{trained,  then  fourteen  pounds  of  alum,  feven  pounds  of  white 
vitriol,  and  one  pound  of  gum  arabic  added ; thefe  ingredients 
will  make  fize  enough  for  about  50  reams  of  foolfcap  paper  ; 
the  paper  when  fized  and  prefled,  is  finifhed  in  the  ufual  way. 
To  prevent  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  gas  to  the  workmen, 
he  diredts  a folution  of  pot-afh  in  water  to  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bleaching  box,  to  abforb  the  elaftic  vapours 
which  would  otherwife  affedt  them  on  opening  the  box. 

Mr.Tennant  of  Glafgow,  fubfequent  to  the  patent  granted 
him  for  his  bleaching  liquid,  has  obtained  a patent  for  pre- 
paring the  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime  in  a dry  form,  by 
which  means  bleachers  may  be  cheaply  and  conveniently 
fupplied  with  it  by  him,  and  fave  much  of  the  trouble, 
expence,  and  hazard  which  attend  the  preparation  of  the 
former  bleaching  liquor. 

To  bleach  filk  from  its  natural  gummy  ftate,  whether  in 
fkairi  or  manufadtured,  it  fhould  be  put  into  a thin  linen  bag, 
and  thrown  into  a veffel  of  boiling  water  in  which  good 
white  foap  has  been  diffblved;  the  filk  fhould  boil  two  or 
three  hours  in  this  liquor,  and  the  bag  of  filk  frequently 
prefled  with  a flick,  and  turned,  fo  that  the  gummy  matter 
may  feparate  from  it,  and  rife  to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
from  whence  it  fhould  be  fkimmed  off,  and  thrown  away  ; 
the  bag  fhould  then  be  taken  out,  and  if  it  contains  filk 
goods,  they  fhould.be  well  wafhed  in  clean  cold  water, 
to  prepare  them  for  printing  or  dyeing;  but  if  the  bag  con- 
tains filk  in  the  fkain,  after  it  has  been  well  wafhed  in  clean 
water,  beaten,  and  flightly  wrung,  it  may  be  put  the  fecond 
time  into  the  copper  veffel,  filled  with  cold  water  mixed 
with  foap,  and  a little  indigo  blue,  if  you  wifh  it  tinged  a 
little  of  the  blueifh  hue. 

The  filk,  when  taken  out  of  the  fecond  water,  fhould  be 
wrung  hard  with  a wooden  peg,  to  prefs  out  all  the  liquor; 
then  fhaked,  to  feparate  the  threads  ; then  fufpended  on 
poles,  in  a clofe  room  or  ftove  where  fulphur  is  burnt,  which 
improves  the  whitenefs  of  the  filk. 

Woollen  cloths  or  fluffs  may  be  bleached  and  made  white 
by  foap  and  water;  by  the  vapour  of  fulphur ; or  by  chalk, 
indigo,  and  fulphuric  vapour.  In  the  firft  cafe,  after  the 
fluffs  have  been  cleaned  at  the  fulling  mill,  they  are  again 
worked  in  warmifh  foap  and  water,  to  render  them  whiter, 
and  afterwards  walhed  in  clear  water  and  dried  ; in  this 
ftate  they  are  fit  for  dyeing  any  light  colours. 

To  deftroyor  remove  the  reddifh  hueariflng  from  boiling 
printed  cottons  in  madder  decodlions,  which  prevents  the 
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•printed  colours  appearing  to  advantage,  the  goods  are 
ufually  boiled  for  fome  time  in  bran  and  water,  and  then  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  by  laying  them  on  the  grafs,  and  throwing 
upon  them  clear  water  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Grim  (haw, 
in  the  year  1796,  obtained  a patent  for  clearing  printed  goods 
coming  from  the  madder  copper,  by  ufing  tire  grains  after 
brewing  malt  liquors,  inftead  of  bran  ; the  plan  he  recom- 
mends is,  that  the  grains  fhould  be  previoufly  four,  and  that 
three  or  four  bufhels  thereof,  more  or  lei's,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  cloth,  fhould  be  put  into  a copper  of  hot  water, 
containing  200  gallons  or  upwards,  and  four  or  live  pieces 
of  the  printed  cotton  goods  then  immerfed  therein,  and 
worked  over  a winch  backwards  and  forwards,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ; the  pieces  are  then  taken  out  of 
the  copper,  and  well  walhed  in  clear  water,  and  laid  ftraight 
upon  the  ground  for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  parts  which 
fhould  be  white  become  clear.  The  fame  liquor,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  grains,  will  ferve  to  clear  other  printed 
goods,  till  the  whole  number  wanted  to  be  cleared  have 
been  completed  ; a fufficient  quantity  of  clear  water  being 
added  to  replenifh  what  has  been  abforbed  by  the  goods, 
or  evaporated  in  boiling.  After  either  of  the  Operations 
above-mentioned,  the  immerlion  of  the  printed  goods  in 
dilute  oxygenated  acid,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air. 

Bleaching  of  Boohs , Prints , and  Paper.  See  Books, 
&c.  and  Bleaching  ; fipra. 

Bleaching  of  Hair.  See  Hair. 

Bleaching  of  Wax.  See  Wax. 

BLEAK,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  Cyprinus 
Alburnus,  a fpecies  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  filhes  of 
ics  genus'by  having  twenty  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 

The  bleak  is  a very  abundant  fifh  in  many  of  the  Englifh 
rivers,  and  in  thofe  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  in 
general.  The  flefh  is  in  fome  efleem  ; but  it  is  chiefly  taken 
for  the  fake  of  the  beautiful  filvery  fcales,  which  art  ids 
make  ufe  of  in  the  manufactory  of  artificial  pearl.  The 
credit  of  this  invention  is  claimed  by  the  French ; and  it  is 
faid  that  they  have  arrived  at  fuch  a degree  of  perfection  in 
this  art,  that,  independent  of  the  plain  filvery  hue  of  the 
beads  in  common,  they  can  vary  the  colour  to  blue,  green, 
or  any  other  vivid  tint  they  may  defire.  The  procefs  is  very 
ihort  ; the  fcales  are  fcraped  off,  waffled,  and  then  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  ; this  is  diluted  with  water,  and  introduced 
into  a thin  bubble  of  glafs,  where  it  forms  an  internal  coat- 
ing ; the  cavity  is  then  filled  with  wax,  through  which  a 
hole  is  bored,  and  the  bead  is  finifhed. 

Gmelin  fpeaks  of  this  fpecies  being  from  four  to  ten 
inches  in  length  ; but  thefe  do  not  commonly  exceed  fix 
inches.  This  fifh  is  infefled  in  the  fummer-time  with  a crea- 
ture of  the  vermes  tribe,  that  lives  in  the  inteflines,  and 
which  oftentimes  increafes  to  fuch  a vaft  lize  as  to  occafion 
the  death  of  the  bleak.  Fiflies  fo  infefted  rife  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  where  they  leap  and  tumble  about  in  the 
greateft  agonies,  and  in  that  Hate  are  well  known  to  the 
iifhermen  by  the  name  of  mad  bleaks.  The  white  bait  taken 
in  the  Thatnes  at  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  in  the  month 
of  July,  is  believed  to  be  the  fry  of  this  fpecies.  Vide  Do- 
nov.  Brit.  Fiflies,  pi.  18. 

BLEB,  a fmall  blifter,  or  bubble. 

Naturalifts  have  obferved  fmall  purple  blebs  on  all  the 
plants  of  the  hxpericum  kind.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  224.  Thick 
ieces  of  glafs,  fit  for  large  optic  glafles,  are  rarely  to  be 
ad  without  blebs.  Ibid.  N°  4. 

BLECHINGLEY,orBLETCHiNGLEY,inGrqg77z//?y',an 
ancientbut  fmall  borough  town  of  Surrey, in  England;  has  had 
the  privilege  of  returning  members  to  parliament  from  time 
immemorial.  The  right  of  voting  is  veiled  in  burgage  tenure; 
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and  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  bailiff  was  the  returning  officef 
till  1 723,  when,  by  a refolution  of  the  lioufe  of  commons,  he 
was  deprived  of  that  office ; and  the  borough  has  now  the 
Angularity  of  fending  two  members  to  parliament,  without  a 
mayor,  conflable,  or  any  other  legal  returning  officer.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clayton  is  the  proprietor  of  the  borough,  and  has  confe- 
quently  the  power  of  appointing  the  reprefentatives.  The 
town  occupies  the  fummit  and  fide  of  a hill,  and  commands 
fome  fine  and  extenfive  profpe&s  into  Kent,  Hampffiire,  See. 
Here  was  formerly  a caftle,  which  is  nearly  obliterated,  and 
its  feite  is  overgrown  with  coppice  wood.  An  alms-houfe 
and  free  fchool  arc  the  only  charitable  foundations  of  this 
place.  The  church  is  large  and  handfome  ; but  its  fpire 
was  deftroyed  by  lightning  in  1606,  at  which  time  the  bells 
were  melted  by  the  eledlric  fire.  Fuller’s  earth  and  a fpe- 
cies of  iron-ftone  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town. 
Blechingley  is  2 1 miles  fouth  from  London.  The  town  and 
fuburbs  within  the  pariffi,  contain  186  houfes,  and  1344  in- 
habitants. 

BLECHNUM,  in  Botany.  Lin.  gen.  n.  1175.  Reich. 
1292.  Schreb.  1627.  Clafs  Cryptogam'!  a Filices,  or  ferns. 
Gen.  Char.  Fructifications  dilpofed  in  two  lines,  ap- 
proaching to  the  rib  of  the  frond,  and  parallel. 

Species,  1.  B.  occidentals.  South  American  B.  “ Fronds 
pinnate ; pinnas  lanceolate,  oppofite,  emarginate  at  the 
bafe.”  This  fpecies  rifes  by  a fimpie  undivided  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  13  or  18  inches  ; leaves  long  and  narrow;  many 
pinnas,  with  two  fmall  auricles  at  the  bafe.  A native  of 
the  Well  India  illands,  and  the  continent  of  South  America. 
Introduced  here  about  1777.  2.  B.  orientate,  Chinefe  B. 

“ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas  linear,  alternate.”  Frond  three 
feet  long;  ftipe  covered  at  the  bafe  before,  with  large  grey 
briftles ; the  anterior  fide  fcored  with  three  longitudinal 
grooves ; leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  feffile,  fmooth,  entire, 
ltreaked  at  an  acute  angle,  the  length  of  the  finger. 
Found  in  China  by  Ofbeck,  and  alfo  in  the  Society  ifles. 

3.  B.  auflrale.  Cape  B.  “ Fronds  pinnate  ; pinnas  fub- 
feffile,  cordate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  the  loweft  oppofite.” 
Stipes  a foot  long,  green  ; fronds  entire,  about  the  edge 
rugged ; the  barren  ones  with  broader  pinnas,  truncate  at 
the  bafe  ; the  fertile,  with  lanceolate  pinnas,  heart-fhaped 
at  the  bafe  ; having  two  lines  of  fruftification,  longitudinal, 
and  diftant  both  from  the  edge  and  rib.  A native  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  here,  in  1774,  by  Mr.  F. 
Maffon.  4.  B.  virginicum,  Virginian  B.  “ Fronds  pin- 
nate ; pinnas  multifid.”  Having  the  ftature  of  polypodium 
filix  mas  or  male  fern.;  frond  fmooth ; pinnas  lanceolate,  feffile, 
femipinnatifid,  acute;  divifionsobtufe,  quite  entire.  A native 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Cultivated,  in  1 774,  by  Dr.  John 
Fothergill.  5.  B.  japonicum,  Japonefe  B.  “ Frond  bipin- 
natifid  ; pinnules  ovate,  obtufe,  ferrated.”  Stipe  convex  at 
the  back  and  fmooth,  before  flat  and  ftreaked  ; the  whole 
fmooth,  flexuofe,  equal ; pinnas  oblong,  acute,  pinnstifid  ; 
the  lower  fubpetioled,  the  upper  feffile  ; differing  from  the 
orientals  in  having  an  eredl  frond  and  blunt  pinnules.  A na- 
tive of  Japan.  6.  B.  radicans,  rooted-leaved  B.  “Fronds 
bipinnate  ; pinnas  lanceolate,  crenulated  ; the  lines  of  fructi- 
fication interrupted.”  Frond  rooting ; pinnas  feffile,  fiightly 
concurrent  at  the  bafe,  ferrate  with  a very  fine  callus,  acu- 
minate, more  veined  beneath  ; the  line  of  fruflilication  is 
next  the  nerve,  but  interrupted  as  it  were  by  long 
points.  A native  of  Virginia  and  Madeira,  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Kcenig.  Introduced,  in  1779,  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fourth  ipecies  alone  will 
abide  the  open  air  in  England  ; the  firft  mull  be  kept  in  the 
bark  Hove  ; the  reft  require  only  the  prote&ion  of  the  dry 
ftove,  or  confervatory ; they  are  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots.  Martyn. 
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' BLEDSOE  Lick,  in  Geography,  lies  in  the  ftateof  Te- 
neffee,  in  America,  32  miles  from  Big  Salt  Lick  garrifon, 
and  36  from  Nafhville. 

• BLEED  A,  or  Buda,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  province  of  Titeri,is  frtuate 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  over-againft  thejmouth  of  the 
Ma-Saffran,  at  live  leagues  diftance,  under  the  lhade  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  forming  a part  of  mount  Atlas.  It  is 
about  a mile  in  circuit,  encompaffed  by  a wall  chiefly  of  mud 
perforated  by  hornets,  and  tolerably  populous,  but  with- 
out much  trade ; fome  of  the  houles  are  flat-roofed,  and  others 
tiled ; it  is  well-watered,  as  a branch  of  an  adjacent  rivulet 
may  be  conducted  through  every  houfe  and  garden,  and  it 
is  furrounded  by  very  fruitful  gardens  and  plantations-  As 
Bleeda  and  Medea  (fee  Medea)  lie  nearly  in  the  fame 
meridian,  and  are  fltuated  at  a proper  diftance  from  the 
Hamara  Mereega,  the  Aquae  Calidae  Colonia  of  the  ancients, 
and  as  their  modern  and  ancient  names  refemble  one  ano- 
ther, Dr.  Shaw  fuppofes  that  we  may  take  one  for  the 
Bida  Colonia,  and  the  other  for  the  Lamida  of  Ptolemy. 
That  part  of  mQunt  Atlas  which  lies  between  thefe  towns, 
and  reaches  as  far  as  mount  Jurjura,  is  inhabited  by  nume- 
rous clans  of  Kabyles  ; few  of  which,  from  their  rugged 
fituation,  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  Algerines.  The 
Beni  Sala  and  Haleel  overlook  Bleeda,  and  the  rich  plain*  of 
Mettijah ; whilft  the  Beni  Selim  and  Haleefa  fometimes 
defeend  into  the  pafture  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Bilhbelh,  or  river  of  fennel,  of  which  a great  quantity  grows 
on  its  banks.  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  36. 

BLEEDING,  or  Blood-letting,  in  Medicine,  afpe- 
cies  of  evacuation  frequently  reforted  to,  as  a principal  re- 
medy in  inflammatory  affedlions,  fuch  as  pleurify,  peri- 
pneumony,  phrenitis,  quinfey,  enteritis,  acute  rheumatifm, 
See. ; and  in  diforders  accompanied  with  plethora,  fuch  as 
mania,  apoplexy,  &c.  See  thefe  difeafes  feparately.  In  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  earlier  this  remedy  is  employed  the  better, 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  inflammatory  diforders,  fuch  as  phre- 
nitis and  peripneumony,  where,  from  the  great  vafcularity 
of  the  part,  the  progrefs  of  the  inflammatory  adlion  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  the  injury  done  to  organs  fo  effential  to 
life,  often  becomes  irreparable. 

Nor  is  the  timing  of  this  remedy  the  only  circumftance 
that  requires  attention.  Other  circumftances  of  «qual 
moment  are  to  be  attended  to  ; viz,  the  quantity  of  evacuation , 
*nd  the  fuddennefs  with  which  it  is  effected.  The  quantity 
muft  be  regulated  by  the  degree  and  feat  of  inflamma- 
tory adlion,  and  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient. 
The  appearances  of  the  blood,  when  drawn  (fee  Blood), 
are  commonly  regarded  as  a good  criterion  for  regulating 
the  repetition  of  the  lancet,  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken 
away  each  time ; but  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  affords  a much 
better  guide  ; and  venefeftion  will  often  be  found  neceffary 
in  cafes  where  thebuffy  coat  or  fizy  appearanee  of  the  blood 
is  not  prefent  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

The  impreflion  produced  upon  the  fyftem  is  very  different, 
according  as  the  blood  is  drawn  from  a large  or  a Imall  ori- 
fice ; i.  e.  according  as  it  is  evacuated  fuddenly  or  flowly. 
The  former  method  is  to  be  pradtifed  in  all  violent  inflam- 
mations of  part3  effential  to  life ; fuch  as  the  brttfn,  the 
lungs,  the  ftomach,  &c  ; for  thus  the  increafed  adlion  of 
the  vafcular  fyftem  is  fubdued  almoft  on  the  onfet , a mo- 
mentary deliquium  is  induced  (a  ftate  the  oppofite  to  that  in 
which  the  morbid  condition  confifted)  from  which  the  moft 
beneficial  confequefices  refult. 

Provided  equal  quantities  of  blood  be  drawn  in  equal 
times,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  taken  from  the  right  or 
the  left  arm  3 in  other  words,  fuppofing,  in  the  cafe  of  pleu- 


rify, the  feat  of  the  pain  and  inflammation  to  be  in  the  right 
fide,  thofe  fymptoms  will  be  as  fpeedily  removed  by  taking 
away  in  the  whole  thirty  ounces  of  blood  at  three  different 
times  from  the  left  arm,  as  they  would  be,  if  the  fame  quan- 
tity were  taken  away  from  the  right  arm,  in  the  fame 
number  of  times,  and  from  orifices  equally  large  ; becaufe 
in  both  cafes  there  is  the  fame  quantity  abilradled  from  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  confequently  from  the  quantity 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  their  invefting  mem- 
branes ; whence  the  general  and  local  effedls  in  both  cafes 
are  ultimately  the  fame.  Hence  the  futility  of  the  dodlrine 
of  Revulfion,  about  which  fuch  warm  difputes  were  at  one 
time  carried  ®n. 

Hitherto  we  have  merely  hinted  at  the  general  effe&s  pro- 
duced upon  the  fyftem  by  blood-letting.  It  wifi  now  be 
expected  that  we  fhould  fpecify  what  they  are.  The  firft 
and  moft  obvious  effedt  is  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The 
blood  is  to  them  a ftimulus  3 confequently,  by  withdrawing 
a quantity  of  that  fluid  from  them,  we  withdraw  a propor- 
tionate quantity  of  ftimulus,  and  bring  down  their  action  fo 
much  nearer  to  their  natural  ftandard.  The  abforbents  par- 
ticipate in  this  change  3 whence  a lefs  impeded  exhalation 
takes  place.  At  the  fame  time  a diminution  of  the  animal 
heat  fucceeds.  But  the  cerebral  fyftem  and  the  vafcular 
fyftem  are  fo  intimately  connected,  that  the  one  cannot  be 
materially  affedled  without  producing  a correfponding  effedl 
upon  the  other.  This  is  proved  by  the  deliquium  and  con- 
vulfions  which  fucceed  to  fudden  and  profufe  hxmorrhages. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  beneficial  effedls  of  blood-letting, 
in  the  diforders  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  not  owing 
merely  to  the  abftradlion  of  a quantity  of  the  circulating 
mafs,  and  confcquent  abatement  of  adlivity  in  the  fangui- 
ferous  veffels ; but  alfo  to  the  abftradtion  of  a quantity  of 
the  fuperfluous  Animal  Heat,  and  to  the  imprelfions  at 
the  fame  time  made  upon  the  lymphatic  veffels,  and  finally 
upon  the  fyftem  of  brain  and  nerves. 

From  this  view  of  a remedy  fo  powerful  and  fo  extenfive 
in  its  operation,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  mifehievous  and 
even  dangerous  confequences  muft  refult  from  its  abufe. 
Being  the  moft  fpeedily  debilitating  of  all  remedies,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  what  is  termed  general  Heeding  ought  never  to  be 
reforted  to,  but  in  cafes  where  the  pulfe  denotes  an  increafed 
degree  of  ftrength,  as  well  as  exceffive  adlivity.  It  has 
been  from  attending  merely  to  its  increafed  adlivity,  and  the 
accompanying  accumulation  of  heat,  without  a due  eftima- 
tion  of  the  ftrength  of  the  pulfe  in  fevers  and  other  diforders 
fuppofed  to  be  inflammatory,  that  fo  much  abufe  has  been 
committed  in  the  employment  of  the  lancet.  See  Fever  ; 
under  which  article,  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  blood- 
letting will  be  fully  confidered,  with  remarks  on  the  prac- 
tice of  Fernelius,  Botallus,  Sydenham,  Pringle,  and  other 
celebrated  phyficians,  who  pulhed  this  remedy  to  an  extra- 
vagant length. 

Although generalh\ee&\ng  be  only  admiflible  under  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned,  yet  topical  bleeding  may  be  fometimes 
employed  with  good  effedl  in  cafes  of  partial  inflammation, 
exifting  in  ftates  of  the  body  where  vigour  in  the  fyftem  at 
large  is  wanting;  efpecially  when  the  veffels  belonging  to  fome 
organ  effential  to  life,  are  obftrudled,  overloaded,  or  inflamed. 

Bleeding  was  formerly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting plethoric  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  body. 
Hence  many  of  the  old  writers  recommend  it  to  perfons  in 
health,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn,  to  pregnant  women,  &c.  ; 
but  this  practice  is  very  properly  difeontinued,  and  other 
modes  of  counteradling  a tendency  to  over-repletion  are 
adopted  in  its  place  ; fuch  as  a vegetable  diet,  regular  ex- 
ercife,  occafional  purging,  and  the  like. 
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'BlefthSG,  er  Bloob-lsttisg,  in  Surgery,  is  the  arti- 
ficial extraction  of  blood  from  an  Artery  or  Vein,  for 
medicinal  purpofes.  The  operation  of  cutting  an  artery  is' 
named  Arteriotomy  ; that  of  opening  a vein  is  called 
Venesection,  or  Phlebotomy. 

The  inftrument  ufed  in  tills  country  for  bleeding  the  hu- 
man fubjeCt,  is  denominated  a Lancet  ; though  a phleme,  or 
fleam , was  formerly  employed,  and  is  Hill  very  commonly 
ufed  by  farriers  in  England,  and  even  by  the  belt  furgeons 
in  Germany,  <xc.  See  the  Plate  of  Surgical  Inftrument s . The 
lancet,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  ufed  Angle  ; but  where  the 
intention  is  to  puncture  numerous  fmall  blood  veffels  at  the 
fame  inftant,  rather  than  any  one  confiderable  vein  or  branch 
of  an  artery,  furgeons  have  recourfe  to  an  inftrument  con- 
taining many  lancets,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sca- 
rificator. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  a part  of  the  body  requiring 
the  local  evacuation  of  blood  ; and  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in 
fcarifying,  the  operation  is  termed  local  bleeding,  in  contra- 
diilinction  to  general  blood-letting  by  the  lancet. 

Some  nations,  efpecially  thofe  which  have  fcarcely 
emerged  from  a ftate  of  barbarifm,  are  accuftomed  to  draw 
blood  by  making  one  or  more  incifions  or  pundtures  at  ran- 
dom, with  a knife,  a (tone,  a tooth,  or  a needle.  See  Acu- 
puncture, Phlebotomy,  Arteriotomy,  Leeches, 
and  Cupping. 

The  art  of  bleeding  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remoteft 
antiquity,  and  feems  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Scythians,  See.  at  a time  when  ana- 
tomy had  never  been  cultivated.  The  Greeks  boaft  that 
Podalirius,  the  fon  of  Efculapius,  was  the  firft  who  prac- 
tifed  bleeding,  foon  after  the  fiege  of  Troy  ; but  the  fad 
itfelf  is  related  by  only  one  author  (Steph.  Byzan.  in  voce 
Syrna ),  who  lived  too  long  afterwards  to  be  credited  impli- 
citly. It  is  therefore  much  more  likely,  that  bleeding  had 
been  performed  previoufly  to  the  time  alluded  to.  Pliny, 
indeed,  fuppofes  that  phyficians  firft  learnt  this  operation 
from  having  obferved  the  hippopotamus  draw  blood  by  pu(h- 
ing  (harp  reeds  into  its  body  (Hift.  Nat.  lib.  viii.cap.  26.)  ; 
but  this  is  a very  improbable  thing,  as  there  is  very  little  ana- 
logy between  the  artificial  opening  of  a vein  with  a lancet, 
and  the  random  wounding  of  an  animal  by  friCtion  againft  a 
broken  reed. 

We  (hall,  however,  not  enlarge  on  the  hiftory  of  this 
praftice,  but  proceed  to  deferibe  the  common  modes  of 
opening  a vein  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body  , after  which  we 
fhall  treat  of  Arteriotomy. 

When  we  refolve  to  perform  venefe&ion,  we  mull,  be- 
sides the  inftruments  required  for  that,  operation,  have  in 
readinefs  one  or  two  well-roFled  blood-letting  bandages,  or 
tapes,  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of  two  fingers 
breadth,  with  pins,  or  elfe  needles  and  thread.  Thofe 
bandages  are,  by  foreigners,  reckoned  the  beft,  which  have 
narrow  ftraps  at  their  ends. 

In  general,  venefe&ion  is  pradfifed  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  or  upon  the  foot.  When  the  patient  is  to  be  bled 
at  the  arm,  we  place  him,  with  his  face  towards  the  light, 
upon  a chair  of  a moderate  height  ; draw  his  (hire  as  high 
as  is  neceffary  above  the  elbow  ; let  him  extend  his  arm  to  a 
certain  degree,  but  not  too  much  ; after  which,  the  fur- 
geon,  in  order  that  the  veins  may  become  turgid  by  check- 
ing the  circulation,  applies  a bandage  (which  is  often  made 
of  fine  red  cloth),  of  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  fingers, 
twice  round  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  with  the  ends  of 
which,  after  having  previoufiy  drawn  them  moderately  tight, 
be  ties  a bow  with  a Angle  knot,  at  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
arm.  Whether  this  bandage  has  been  properly  applied,  we 
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know  bv  the  circiimftanee,  that  the  veins  become  elevated 
and  tumid,  whilft  the  puliation  of  the  artery  at  the  wrift  is 
diftindtly  perceptible. 

We  then  choofe  a vein  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  which 
mull  be  done  with  caution.  The  upper  is  the  cephalic  vein, 
and  this  a beginner  ought,  if  pofiible,  always  to  choofe,  as 
little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  opening  it  ; 
but  it  is  very  feldom  to  be  feen  or  felt,  and  commonly  is  too 
fmall.  The  median  vein  is  moll  eafily  feen  and  felt  ; but 
generally  tire  tendon  of  the  biceps  nnifcle  is  fituated  under 
or  at  the  fide  of  it,  which  we  mull  take  great  care  not  to 
pundlure.  The  inner  vein  of  the  arm,  or  the  bafilic  (which 
in  the  right  arm  is  by  feme  termed  the  hepatic  vein,  and  in 
the  left  the  fplenic),  is  indeed  commonly  very  eafy  to  be 
feen,  and  ftill  more  eafy  to  be  felt ; fometimes,  however,  it 
is  alfo  very  fmall,  or  lies  fo  clofe  upon  the  artery  as  to 
render  it  hazardous  to  open  it. 

Some  recommend  blood-letting  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand,  although  this  is  an  inconvenient  place,  and,  in  certain 
cafes,  not  very  fafe  for  the  operation.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
performed,  we  tie  the  red  bandage  two  fingers  breadth  above 
the  wrift,  round  the  fore-arm  ; and,  in  order  to  raife  the 
vein,  let  the  patient  then  hold  his  hand  in  warm  water.  The 
molt  common  vein  upon  the  hand  is  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  with 
which  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger  are  joined.  But  the 
vena  falvatella  of  the  middle  finger,  which  lies  between  the 
two  metacarpal  btines  with  which  the  middle  and  the  ring 
fingers  are  joined,  is  at  p refen t but  very  rarely  opened,  and 
only  when  no  other  is  to  be  feen  ; efpecially  as  it  does  not 
difeharge  much  blood,  is  difficult  to  be  tied,  and,  if  cut 
quite  through,  forms  a thrombus. 

In  bleeding  thefe  veins,  the  patient  muft  be  placed  in  a 
fomewhat  oblique  pofition  againft  the  light ; fo  that  when 
the  hand  is  half  clofed,  and  laid  upon  the  edge  of  the  veflel, 
the  fingers  are  directed  towards  the  light,  in  oi'der  that  the 
inftrument  may  throw  no  fhade  upon  the  place  of  the  vein 
where  we  intend  to  open  it. 

Bleeding  at  the  foot  is  generally  performed  upon  the  vena, 
faphsena,  which  lies  upon  the  firft  metatarfal  bone,  con- 
nected with  the  great  toe,  running  along  it  and  the  tarfus, 
over  the  inner  ankle.  Where  it  lies  clofe  upon  the  ankle,  it 
is  inconvenient  to  open,  and  we  muft  be  very  careful  left  we 
cut  through  it  and  injure  the  periofteum,  or  even  thruft  the 
fleam  or  lancet  into  the  bone  itfelf.  If  pofiible,  it  will  be 
better  to  open  it  one,  two,  or  three  fingers’  breadths  farther 
from  the  ankle  towards  the  great  toe.  We  may  alfo  open  a 
branch  far  forwards,  almoft  clofe  upon  the  great  toe ; and 
here  we  are  required  often  to  open  it  with  pregnant  women 
who  have  fwelled  legs. 

The  other  pretty  fafe  vein  upon  the  foot  is  the  cepha- 
lica  pedis,  that  lies  between  the  two  tendons  which  extend 
the  great  and  the  fecond  toes  ; only  we  muft  be  caution* 
not  to  injure  the  tendon  lying  befide  it.  The  other  vein* 
fituated  upon  the  back  of  the  foot  fhould  never  be  opened, 
but  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefiity  ; for  the  operation  is  at- 
tended with  danger,  on  account  of  the  contiguous  tendons  ; 
befides,  they  do  not  difeharge  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood, 
and  they  almoft  always  form  a thrombus,  which  a beginner 
fhould  be  careful  to  avoid. 

When  we  bleed  at  the  foot,  the  patient  fhould  firft  place 
the  limb  in  a pail  of  warm  water,  in  order  that  the  veffels  , 
may  be  feen  and  felt  ; and  it  is  alfo  neceffary  with  fmall 
veins  to  apply  the  red  bandage,  which,  however,  in  order 
that  the  purpofe  of  checking  the  flow  of  the  blood  may  be 
attained,  and  no  inconvenience  occaiioned,  muft  be  applied 
in  the  middle  of  the  calf,  efpecially  with  lean  perfon-s,  in 
4F2  the 
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tlic  fame  manner  as  on  the  arm  ; but  the  bow  and  its  knot 
mu  ft  not  lie  upon  the  tibia. 

On  the  arm,  therefore,  we  choofe  either  the  cephalic  or 
the  median  vein,  and,  if  the  tendon  lying  below  it  fhould  oc- 
cafion  helitation,  the  bafilic,  efpecially  if  this  lies  more  con- 
venient and  fuperficial.  When  the  furgeon,  then,  has 
brought  his  eye  to  the  proper  diftance  from  the  vein,  he  wets 
the  point  of  his  middle  finger,  preffes  gently  with  this  finger 
upon  the  vein  at  the  places  where  he  thinks  he  can  beft  open 
it,  and  accurately  marks  the  place  with  which  he  was  fatis- 
fied  in  trying  by  the  feel ; after  which  he  buffers  the  arm  to 
fall  down  again  into  the  patient’s  lap.  In  the  fame  manner, 
he  choofes  a vein  upon  the  hand. 

For  blood-letting  at  the  right  foot,  the  patient  is  placet, 
upon  a chair  of  a moderate  height, in  the  moft  enlightened  part 
of  the  room,  with  his  face  diredfed  towards  the  window,  and 
his  feet  immerfed  in  a veffel  filled  with  warm  water,  fo  that 
the  water  covers  all  the  veins  cf  the  whole  foot.  When 
therefore  the  foot  is  warm,  and  the  veins  fufficiently  tumid, 
the  furgeon  lays  hold  of  the  foot  with  his  left  hand,  and 
places  it  with  the  middle  of  the  foie  upon  the  edge  of  the 
veffel  which  is  the  moft  remote  from  the  body,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  however,  that  the  foot  is  not  extended,  but  forms 
a right  angle  with  the  leg.  With  the  middle  finger  of  ihe 
right  hand  he  examines  thofe  veins  which  lie  the  moft  ele- 
vated, and  makes,  according  to  the  rules  before  laid  down, 
a fcientific  feledlion  ; but  he  muft  always  firft  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  vena  faphaena. 

The  moft  convenient  attitude  for  the  furgeon  is  when  he 
kneels  down  with  one  knee ; as  in  this  pofition  the  eye  is 
near  to  the  vein,  the  pofition  is  firm,  and  can  be  better  fup- 
ported  for  the  requifite  length  of  time.  If  any  other  vein  be- 
tides the  fapbasna  be  cliofen,  the  patient  is  diredbed  to  move 
his  toes,  whilft  we  are  examining  the.  vein,  in  order  that 
we  may  feel  how  near  a tendon  may  be  fituated  below  it  ; 
and  here  the  caution  fhould  be  obferved,  not  to  make  all 
the  fingers  wet,  for  the  warm  water  diminifhes  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  and  confequently  renders  it  indiftindl.  We  there- 
fore ufe  at  firft  only  one  hand,  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  a failure, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  we  may  be  under  the  neceffity  of 
taking  alfo  the  other  foot. 

The  vein  may  be  opened  either  longitudinally,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  direction  of  its  courfe,  or  we  open  it  rather  ob- 
liquely or  tranfverfely.  The  firft  is  the  fafeft,  eafieft,  and 
moft  convenient  method  ; but  it  is  admiffible  only  with  large 
veins,  and  when  we  forefee  that  during  the  operation  they 
will  not  flip  or  twift,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  way  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Commonly  the  veins  are  opened  fomewhat  obliquely, 
and  in  this  manner  we  may  generally  open  the  veins  on  the 
arm,  and  in  moft  cafes  upon  the  foot.  But  when  the  veins 
are  too  fmall,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  we  may  not 
hit  them,  or  that  they  will  not  difchaige  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  ; and  when  their  fituation  requires  it,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  cephalic  of  the  foot  (where  it  lies  over  the 
tendon  that  elevates  the  great  toe),  the  orifice  muft  be  made 
quite  tranfverfely. 

When  therefore  we  have  properly  examined  the  vein  with 
the  moift  finger,  we  hold  the  phleme  in  readinefs  (if  we  ufe 
this  inftrument) ; that  is  to  fay,  we  draw  up  the  fpring, 
take  it  in  the  right  hand,  fo  that  the  thumb  lies  upon  the 
Aider,  the  fore-finger  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  middle  fin- 
ger upon  the  preffer,  exattly  over  its  fpring,  and  the  ring 
finger  upon  the  round  part  of  the  bottom  plate.  With  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which  are  moiftened 
with  a little  faliva,  we  move  the  iron  as  high  up  in  the 
groove  hs  we  think  it  neceffary  to  make  the  orifice  deep  ; 
and  place  the  box  (after  having  again  elevated  the  arm,  or 
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taken  the  foot  or  hand  out  of  tfce  water,  and  fupported 
them,  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  upon  the  margin  of 
the  veffel)  in  fuch  a manner  upon  the  (kin,  that  the  iron  has- 
exaftly  thepioper  direction  toward  the  place  where  the  ori- 
fice is  to  be  made,  and  then,  by  a gentle  preffure  with  the 
middle  finger,  let  the  fpring  fly  loole. 

-If  a pevfon  fhould  be  fo  fat  as  to  render  bleeding  imprafti- 
cable,  and  with  inch  it  is  at  leaft  very  difficult  to  do  it  on 
the  foot,  we  may  in  iome  meaiure  attain  our  purpofe,  if  we 
diredl  the  patient,  as  he  gets  out  of  bed,  to  bold  his  foot  or 
hand  in  warm  water  ; after  which  the.veins  will  generally  be- 
come fufficiently  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  touch  of  an  ex- 
perienced furgeon. 

But  though  the  phleme  is  ufed  for  blood-letting,  efpeci- 
ally in  Germany,  it  is  however  an  univerfally  acknowledged 
truth,  that  the  lancet  is  the  fafeft  and  beft  inftrument  for  the 
purpofe.  We  run  lei's  hazard  with  it  of  doing  damage,  and 
the  furgeon  is  always  able, . according  as  the  circumftances 
require,  to  make  the  orifice  either  fmall  or  large.  When, 
therefore  we  let  blood  with  the  lancet,  we  place  it  fo  that 
the  handle  forms  a fomewhat  acute  angle  with  the  blade- 
The  furgeon  next  lays  hold  of  the  limb  upon  which  he  is  to- 
perform  the  operation,  fuppofe  the  right  arm,  with  his  left 
hand ; and  at  the  fame  time  preffes  with  the  left  thumb  upon, 
the  vein,  about  two  fingers’  breadth  below  the  place  which 
is  chofen  for  the  orifice  : he  then  takes  the  lancet  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  fo  that  fome- 
thing  more  of  the  blade  is  uncovered  than  he  thinks  necef- 
fary to  introduce.  At  the  fame  time  he  lets  his  hand  reft 
upon  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  finger,  which  muft  be 
placed  as  conveniently  as  poffible  below  the  vein  that  is- 
to  be  opened.  He  then  pufhes  the  point  of  his  lancet 
carefully  through  the  fkin  and  integuments  into  the  vein, 
and  carries  the  inftrument  in  an  oblique  direction  a little  for- 
wards, till  the  orifice  is  fufficiently  large.  But,  during  the 
introdudlion  of  the  lancet,  the  operator  muft  hold  the  point 
as  fteady  and  even  as  poffible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  pene- 
trate into  the  fubjacent  parts.  Should  he,  however,  not  be- 
able  to  depend  fufficiently  upon  the  fteadinefs  of  his  hand,, 
he  will  do  well  to  leave  no  more  of  the  point  of  the  lancet 
uncovered  than  is  to  penetrate  into  the  vein.  The  Surgeon 
having  withdrawn  his  right  hand,  at  the  fame  time  re- 
moves the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  from  the  vein,  in  order 
that  the  blood  may  flow  out  freely. 

If  the  blood  will  not  flow  properly,  notwithftanding  the 
vein  has  been  properly  hit,  either  the  orifice  is  too  fmall,  or 
fat  perhaps  gets  into  the  orifice  of  the  integuments  and 
ftops  it.  The  fat  is  to  be  preffed  back,  by  ftroking  with  a; 
wet  and  warm  fponge,  or  by  means  of  an  inftrument.  The 
impediment,  indeed,  may  lie  in  the  motion  of  the  part  ; 
when,  for  example,  the  arm  is  bent  obliquely,  or  the  foot  is 
placed  in  the  water,  the  orifice  of  the  vein  may  eafily  be 
difplaced,  and  fome  of  it  be  clofed  by  the  found  part  of 
the  fkin.  But,  finally,  the  circumftance  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  vifeid  confiftence  of  the  blood.  To  this  latter 
caufe  it  is  often  to  be  attributed,  after  the  firft  few  minutes; 
on  which  account  it  will  be  proper  to  wipe  the  arm,  over  the 
orifice  of  the  vein,  with  a fponge  filled  with  warm  water, 
and  let  the  hand  reft  in  a fomewhat  higher  fituation  than 
the  orifice,  upon  a ftick,  which  the  patient  may  alfo  turn 
round,  or  prefs  firmly  with  his  fingers. 

When  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  flowed  from  the 
vein  (for  example,  in  the  arm),  and  we  are  to  tie  it  up, 
we  take  the  fponge,  moiftened  with  warm  water,  in  the 
right  hand,  the  bandage  in  the  left,  and  the  linen  comprefs 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  fame  hand;  we 
hold  againlt  the  vein  with  the  fponge,  and  with  the  left  hand 
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ffmove  the  red  bandage  and  hang  it  over  the  chair,  or  the 
fhoulder  of  the  patient.  The  afliftant  takes  away  the  veffel 
into  which  the  blood  has  been  received,  and  tiie  operator 
now  with  a moderate  preffure  draws  the  fponge  from  the 
vein  towards  the  hand  in  a right  line  with  the  orifice  that 
lias  been  made  ; and  it  will  be  proper,  whilft  he  brings  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand 
from  the  fide,  to  repeat  the  wiping  with  the  fponge  once 
more,  in  order  completely  to  remove  the  blood  that  may 
have  been  left  in  the  orifice. 

When  the  furgeon  now  lees  the  vein  well  clofed,  he  lays 
upon  it  the  comprefs,  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
whilft  he  draws  it  towards  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  upon 
the  ftcin  ; and  when  the  middle  of  it  is  upon  the  orifice,  he 
preffes  it  down  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  and  immediately  changes  thefe  for  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand.  With  the  right  hand  he  wafhes  the  blood  from  the 
limb,  by  means  of  the  fponge  ; after  which,  he  lays  the 
fponge  afide.  He  then  takes  the  bandage  out  of  his  left 
hand,  lays  hold  of  it  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  at  the  inner  part  of  its  head,  and  the  thumb  upon 
the  outer,  and  places  it  upon  the  comprefs  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  make  way  for  it,  whilft 
the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  continue  the  preffure  in 
their  place.  But,  immediately  after,  thefe  are  again  changed 
for  the  left,  fore,  and  middle  fingers,  which  now  prefs  at 
the  fame  time  upon  the  one  turn  of  the  bandage  and  the 
comprefs.  The  right  hand  carries  the  bandage  crols-ways 
round  the  arm,  whilft  the  fore  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
always  alternate,  till  the  laft,  tvhen  both  ends  of  the  ban- 
dage are  either  fewed,  tied,  or  pinned  together. 

Notwithftanding  we  have  given  thefe  very  precife  direc- 
tions, a young  furgeon  will  learn  better  by  feeing  the 
operation  performed  by  a Ikilful  hand,  than  by  any  verbal 
inftrutlions. 

Tying  the  vein  upon  the  thumb  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner: — Preffing  .with  the  comprefs,  which 
here  muit  be  pretty  narrow  and  thick,  is  like  that  performed 
on  other  veins  ; and  therefore,  whilft  we  hold  it  fall  upon 
the  wound  of  the  vein  with  the  two  fore  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  we  let  the  bandage,  (which  is  rolled  upon  one  head, 
an  inch  in  breadth,  four  feet  in  length  from  the  end  to  the 
place  where  it  touches  the  comprefs),  hang  about  half  a foot 
down  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  obliquely  from  the  wrift 
outwards  ; carry  the  head  of  the  bandage,  after  preffing 
it  over  the.  comprefs  with  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
through  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger,  over  the 
palm  of  the  Jiand ; and,  proceeding  over  the  back  of  the 
hand,  cover  the  end  of  the  bandage  ; then  go  round  the 
wrift,  again  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  under  the  thumb, 
and  now  round  the  ball  of  the  thumb  ; again  over  the  turn 
that  has  juft  been  made  acrofs  the  back  of  the  hand;  and  after 
having  .once  more  carried  it  half  round  the  wrift,  pin  both 
ends  together  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  We  may  alfo  apply 
this  bandage  with  varied  turns.  In  a fimilar  maimer,  with 
turns  round  the  little  finger,  and  circular  turns  round  the 
wrift,  the  bandage  is  applied,  when  the  vena  falvatella  is 
opened. 

With  the  veins  of  the  foot,  the  common  bandaging  is 
made  by  the  Stapes,  which,  however,  fometimes  requires 
a peculiar  method,  that  every  one  will  eafily  be  able  to 
adapt  according  to  circumftances.  The  bandage  may  be 
applied  fomewhat  tighter  than  upon  the  arm  : however,  on 
account  of  the  injurious  confequences,  which  may  even  be 
attended  with  danger,  the  bandage  mud  not  be  drawn  too 
tight.;  but  it  will  be  better  fome  hours  after  to  examine  it 
again,  and  if  neceffary,  draw  it  fomewhat  tighter.  Upon 


the  whole,  it  is  to  be  recommended,  ;f  poffible.  ill  all  blood’ 
letting  operations,  efpecially  in  arteriotomy,  that  the  iur* 
geon  ihould  fee  the  patient- again  fome  hours  after ; as  he 
may  obviate  feveral  finall  inconveniences,  which  afterwards 
frequently  occafion  unpleafant  complaints. 

Veuefettion  is  more  rarely  performed  upon  the  frontal 
vein,  the  veins  under  the  tongue,  and  upon  the  neck.  For 
the  frontal  vein,  when  it  requires  to  be  opened,  we  apply  a 
bandage,  or  a garter  or  cloth,  round  the  neck,  lay  the  mid- 
die of  the  bandage  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  carry  both 
extremities  over  the  throat,  and  round  again  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  where  an  afliftant  takes  one  end  in  each  hand. 
This  the  patient  may  alio  perform  himfelf ; only  then  the. 
middle  of  the  bandage  mult  be  applied  to  the  throat,  the 
two  ends  carried  round  the  neck  till  they  meet  at  the 
throat  again  ; there  the  patient  holds  them  with  both  his 
hands,  and  according  to  circumftances,  draws  the  bandage 
tighter,  or  relaxes  it,  fo  as  ftill  to  retain  fufficient  fpace  for 
refpiration.  A ftill  more  convenient  mode  of  diftending  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  See.  is  to  pafs  the  bandage  over  the  ftdes 
of  the  neck,  and  under  the  oppofite  arm-pits,  fo  as  not  to 
prefs  upon  the  trachea,  which  may  impede  refpiration  ; then 
hold  the  fwelled  vein  down  with  the  thumb  or  finger  of  your 
left  hand,  a little  below  the  part  allotted  for  the  operation. 
The  incifion  is  to  be  made,  when  the  vein  is  fufficiently 
tumid,  with  a lancet. 

In  order  that  the  blood  may  not  run  down  upon  the  face*. 
we  prefs  a card  bent  crooked  under  the  orifice  upon  the  Ikin, 
and  thereby  conduct  the  blood  into  a' veffel.  After  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  has  been  difeharged,  we  remove  the 
bandage  from  the  neck,  when  the  bleeding  generally  ceaies 
immediately,  and  the  orifice  is  fecured  with  flicking  plaifter, 
or,  if  it  fliould  be  neceffary,  with  a comprefs  and  Uisceu- 
men  bandage. 

When  we  have  to  open  a fublingnal  vein,  we  muff  pro- 
mote the  efflux  of  the  blood,  as  in  bleeding  at  the  forehead 
by  the  application  of  a cloth  under  the  arms  and  acrofs  the 
fides  of  the  neck.  The  orifice  is  made  with  the  lancet,  and 
the  incifion  is  continued  till  it  feems  large  enough.  In  order 
more  conveniently  to  get  at  it,  we  hold  back  the  tongue 
with  a wooden  fork,  or  fpatula.  We  may  draw  a iilk 
thread  through  the  wound,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the 
blood  which  here  eafily  coagulates,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  prevent  the  lips  of  the  wound  from  adhering  together, 
and  confequently  to  obviate  whatever  might  impede  the  flow 
of  the  blood.  When  its  flow  mull  be  Hopped,  we  take  off 
the  bandage,  and  let  the  patient  hold  fome  fpiritof  wine,  or 
common  brandy,  in  his  mouth.  If  the  blood  flows  more 
copioufly,  we  may  difpenfe  with  the  thread,  and  iminecli-- 
ately  remove  the  bandage  from  the  neck  : alfo,  when  it  is  tt> 
be  flopped,  apply  a little  alum  or  agaric  to  the  wound,  and 
prefs  it  down  for  a time  ; or  apply  Lampe’s  qompreffory, 
deferibed  in  I.  Val.  Heinr.  Koehler  Anleitung  zum  Vei- 
bande,  &c.  Leipzig,  1796,  8vo.  Tab.  ~Vl.Jig.  5. 

To  bleed  at  the  external  jugular  vein,  the.  bandage  is 
likewife  applied  round  the  neck  ; againft  the  clavicle,  and 
upon  the  vein  that  is  to  be  opened,  a thick  comprefs  is 
placed,  and  the  bandage  drawn  fomewhat  together.  The 
thumb  is  placed  upon  the  comprefs  which  lies  upon  the  vein 
and  the  fore-finger  over  it,  in  order  to  fecure  it  and  to  ftretch 
the  fkin  ; we  then  take  a pretty  large  lancet,  and  with  it 
open  the  vein  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  muft  introduce  it  deeper,  and  make  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  larger.  To  catch  the  blood,  we  make  ufe  of 
3 card,  as  in  bleeding  at  the  forehead.  When  a fufficient' 
quantity  of  blood  has  been  drawn,  we  remove  the  bandagej 
after  which,  the  lips  of  the  wound  generally  clofe  fpont?.- 
5 nebuflpo 
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tteoufly.  But  fhould  a bandage  be  neceffaiy,  vve  may  fecure 
a comprefs  upon  it  by  means  of  two  circular  turns  round 
the  neck.  As  this  bandage,  on  account  of  the  preffure 
upon  the  trachea  ar.d  veflels,  See.  of  the  neck,  is  always 
very  troublefomc  ; and  alfo  the  preffure,  as  it  never  mull  be 
flrong,  is  frequently  infufficient  ; wc  may  moll  conveniently 
ufe  the  inftrument  invented  by  Mr.  Chabert  for  compreffing 
the  veins  oftheneck.  In  want  of  it,  we  mull  let  an  affiil- 
ant  clofe  the  orifice  by  preffure  with  his  finger,  till  the  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  is  over. 

Some  moiften  the  comp reffes  with  brandy,  vinegar,  &c, 
and  thereby,  on  account  of  the  irritation,  occalion  fome  in- 
convenience at  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  in  which  fometimes 
inflammation,  and  even  a fuppuration,  is  excited.  It  is  better 
to  apply  the  comprefs  dry,  or  to  Hick  upon  it  a piece  of 
gold-beater’s  Ikin,  whereby  the  lips  of  the  wound,  if  they 
have  been  well  brought  together,  are  retained  in  that  Hate, 
fo  that  the  burlling  open  of  the  vein  is  more  effectually 
prevented. 

Eafy  and  infignificant  as  fome  young  furgeons  think  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy,  it  neverthelefs  often  requires  the 
greatell  accuracy,  and  is  on  that  account  one  of  the  moll 
delicate  operations.  To  a true  furgeon,  therefore,  it  is  al- 
ways of  importance,  and  the  more  fo  as  his  honour  and  re- 
putation are  endangered  by  committing  an  error  in  it.  Fre- 
• quently  the  faults  which  the  patient  commits  during  and 
alter  the  operation,  fuch  as  incautious  motion  of  the  limb 
whilft  the  operation  is  performing,  violent  exertion  of  it, 
drawing  on  boots,  &c.  after  blood-letting  at  the  feet,  are 
aferibed  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  furgeon.  In- 
afmuch  alfo  as  no  operation  occurs  fo  frequently  as  this,  and 
as  it  fo  very  often  endangers  the  life  of  a man,  or  at  leall  an 
error  committed  may  give  rife  to  fuch  danger  ; the  furgeon 
mull  well  conlider  the  fymptoms  which  occur  in  it,  and 
may  fuperinduce  more  important  confequences  dangerous  to 
health,  in  order  that  he  may  timely  obviate  or  remove 
them.  ; 

Sometimes  there  arifes,  as  the  moll  common  bad  confe- 
ejuence  of  blood-letting,  an  inflammation  of  the  external 
.integuments,  and  of  the  fubjacent  cellular  fubllance.  Some- 
times it  is  chronic,  but  little  painful,  fuppurates  flowl’y,  and 
produces  a circumfcribed  abfeefs.  Sometimes  it  is  morn  dif- 
f ufed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  aneryfipelatous  inflamma- 
tion: fometimes  it  is  violent  and  acute,  and  refemblcs  a 
phlegmon.  This  generally  occurs  when  the  isiftrument  it  a 
bad  one,  and  rather  tears  than  cuts  ; when  the  patient  is  of 
a very  irritable  habit,  and  much  difpofed  to  inflammation:’ 
when  the  requifite  precautions  lor  healing  the  wound  by  the 
firll  intention  are  neglected,  and  the  arm  is  fuffered  to  be 
moved:  when  the  wound  is  externally  rubbed,  preffed,  &c. 
The  nature  of  this  inflammation  cannot  be  miftakten,  and  it 
mull  be  treated  like  a common  wound. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  when  the  wound  of  the 
vein  does  not  foon  clofe,  an  inflammation  of  the  vei  n takes 
place, ^ which  however  varies  with  refpedl  to  its  violen  ce,  its 
extenfion,  and  progrefs.  In  a milder  degree,  this  inflam- 
mation is  followed  merely  by  a flight  fwelling  of  the  vein, 
and  an  adhefion  of  its  fides.  A violent  inflammation  induces 
fuppuration.  The  common  method  of  treatment  is  the  anti- 
phlogillic.  As  the  internal  membrane  of  the  veins  is  co.nti- 
iiued  to  the  heart,  and  as  inflammations  in  fuch  membranes 
fpread  ealily  and  rapidly,  where  they  are  not  prevented  iby 
an  adhefion  of  the  tides  of  the  vein,  it  is  in  moll  cafes  advi- 
fable  to  produce  fuch  an  adhefion  by  the  application  of 
external  preffure  at  fome  diftance  above  the  orifice.  If, 
as  may  very  eafily  happen,  fuch  an  inflamed  vein  fhould 
pats  into  fuppuration,  it  would  (if  known)  then  be  neceffary 
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to  cut  open  the  vein,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pus  Bom  mix, 
ing  with  the  circulating  fluids. 

When  a vein  has  been  cut  entirely  through,  the  pain  is 
not  greater  than  common,  nor  does  the  patient  experience 
any  inconvenience  .whilfl  the  blood  is  flowing  ; but  a greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  it  defeends  under  the  vein  into  the  adi- 
pofe  membrane,  remains  there  inclofed,  and  during  the  firft 
.twenty-four  hours  occafions  a tenfion.  The  external  orifice 
of  the  Ikin  may  be  difplaced  from  the  orifice  of  the  vein, 
likewife,  when  the  orifice  of  the  integuments  is  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  vein  ; when  the  patient  moves  the  arm  too  much, 
in  confequence  of  which  fome  blood  is  indeed  ditcharged 
from  the  wound,  but  more  penetrates  between  the  vein  and 
the  Ikin  into  the  cellular  texture  ; and  when  the  operation 
has  been  abfurdly  performed  where  two  veins  analtomofe  ; 
from  all  thefe  caufes  an  effufion  of  blood  may  take  place,  in. 
confequence  of  which  the  part  acquires  a blueilh  black  co- 
lour, and  fometimes  an  ecchymoma,  fometimes  a fugillatioii, 
and  at  other  times  a thrombus  is  produced.  Although  the 
appearance  frequently  feems  to  indicate  greater  danger  than 
really  exills,  the  fpeedy  application  of  remedies  is  reverthe- 
lefs  neceffary. 

In  the  firll  cafe,  cataplafms,  with  warm  vinegar,  wine, 
and  other  fpirituous  or  difeutient  remedies,  are  ferviceable. 
When  fuch  extravafated  blood  is  not  again  taken  up,  or 
when  the  veffels  are  inadequate  to  its  re-abforption,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  quantity,  an  abfeefs  is  generally  formed, 
which  mull  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  the 
fpirituous  remedies  laid  afide.  See  Abscess.  In  the  fu- 
gillation,  we  mull  endeavour  to  remove  the  obllacles  that 
may  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood  : thefe  are  either 
external  ones,  fuch  as  a too  tight  bandage,  by  loofening 
which  the  complaint  is  removed ; or  they  are  internal  ones, 
and  occafioned  by  a contraction  of  the  veffels.  In  a recent 
fugillation,  we  may  combine  the  refolvent  means  above-men- 
tioned with  mild  allringents  ; and  when  the  llagnating  blood 
has  been  again  diffolved  and  removed,  we  at  lail  apply  cold, 
difeutient,  and  fpirituous  remedies. 

When  an  aponeurotic  part  (for  example,  the  fafeia  of  the 
fore-arm)  is  wounded,  the  patient  fometimes  experiences  a 
more  violent  pain  than  ufual,  efpecially  when  he  moves  the 
limb  ; and  this  he  feels  prefently  after  the  blood-letting 
has  been  performed.  A comprefs,  moillened  with  cold 
Goulard’s  water,  &c.  is  of  fervice,  whilit  at  the  fame  time  the 
bandage  is  left  applied  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the  limb 
kept  completely  at  reft,  and  wetted  many  times  a day  with 
fuch  remedies.  When  this  is  neglc&cd,  there  very  often 
takes  place  a ferious  inflammation,  which  mull  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  antiphlogiftic  plan.  Repofe  of  the  limb,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a bent  pofition,  and  relaxation  of  the  inflamed 
parts  by  means  of  warm  emollient  applications,  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  As  foon  as  the  inflammation  abates,  it  is 
proper  every  day  to  attempt  moving  the  joints,  in  order  to 
prevent  a ftiffnefs.  But  if  the  tenfion  and  inflammatory 
fyntptoms  run  very  high,  it  may  even  be  requifite  to  divide 
the  fafeia  completely. 

'I  Vhen  a nerve  is  injured,  the  patient  experiences  a Hill 
more',  violent  pain,  which  extends  itfelf  throughout  the  whole 
limb,  and  the  patient  is  alfo  apt  to  faint,  the  mufcles  of  the 
afteCt  ed  part  contraCl,  and  the  blood  fometimes  does  not 
flow  lb  freely  as  ufual,  although  the  vein  has  been  well 
openeil.  The  orifice  of  the  vein  does  not  become  violently 
inflame  d,  and  the  pain  continues.  In  order  to  prevent  in- 
flammation and  other  fympt6ms,  a larger  quantity  of  blood 
muff  be  let  run  out,  the  limb  mull  at  leaft  for  fome  days  be 
left  completely  at  reft,  and  we  mull  take  care  that  the  muf- 
cles of  th  t part  remain  as  much  relaxed  as  poffible.  More- 
over, 
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aver,  we  mu  ft  treat  the  patient  antiphlogiftically,  prefcribe  a 
fpare  diet,  and  alfo;  if  the  cafe  fhould  require  it,  adminifter 
opiates  and  laxatives.  For  lelions  of  the  nerves,  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  fpirit  of  turpentine  is  commended  ; but  it 
would  probably  be  ufeful  only  in  cafe  the  nerve  fhould  lie 
^ikeve,  but  hardly  when  under,  the  vein.  Over  the  orifice 
we  apply  fome  lint  and  a mild  plaifter,  and  over  this  and  the 
whole  limb,  emollient  and  difeutient  cataplafms,  with  which 
anodyne  remedies  are  mixed. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  fymptoms  fhould 
become  more  violent,  the  lips  of  the  wound  acquire  a hard- 
mefs,  and  become  more  inflamed,  affe&ed  with  pain  and 
tumour,  with  a full  and  quick  ptilfe,  blood  mull  bejdrawn  by 
leeches,  or  at  another  place  by  venefedtian.  Inllead  of  the 
warm  emollient  fomentations  and  cataplafms,  which  are 
recommended  in  fuc'u  cafes,  Mr.  B.  Bell  extols,  from  his 
own  experience,  cooling  aftringent  remedies.  Preparations 
of  lead  he  has  found  moll  ferviceable.  The  parts  which  fulfer 
the  moil  may  be  covered  alternately  with  cloths  wetted  with 
a folution  of  faccharum  Saturni,  and  with  pledgits  fpread 
with  ceratum  Saturni.  The  fever  muft  alfo  be  particularly 
attended  to,  and  the  above  mentioned  cooling  treatment 
continued.  When  the  pains  are  fo  violent,  that  they  en- 
tirely deprive  the  patient  of  lleep  and  reft,  we  mull  ufe 
antimony  and  opium  ; but  in  order  that  the  opium  may 
rove  ferviceable,  it  is  adminiftered  always  in  confiderabie 
ofes.  The  limb  muft  he  alfo  kept  continually  at  reft,  and 
jn  a horizontal  pofture. 

But  frequently  the  firft  affe&ion  is  meglefted,  or  improper 
remedies  are  employed,  fo  that  opium,  and  all  the  remedies 
that  have  been  mentioned,  have  not  the  fmalleft  effedl.  This 
is  particularly  to  be  fuppofed,  when  the  nerve  is  cut  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  only  a part  of  its  fibres  ftill  remains  entire,  and 
thefe  are  preternaturally  ftretched  ; in  which  cafe  the  whole 
body  fuffers,  and  the  moft  violent  convulfive  affedlions  take 
place,  which  indicate  the  moft  imminent  danger.  The  only 
remedy  under  thefe  circumftances  is  the  divifion  of  the  nerve 
by  atranfverfe  incifion  above  the  inflamed  part,  that  is  to  fay, 
higher  than  the  orifice  of  the  vein.  As  the  nerve  certainly 
lies  within  the  breadth  of  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  the  incifion 
needs  not  be  long,  and  it  muft  penetrate  only  down  to  the 
fafeia  of  the  fore -arm,  for  all  its  cutaneous  branches  always 
lie  on  the  outfide  of  this  fafeia. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  has  given  very  extraordinary  directions 
on  this  fubjeft,  which  have  (moft  unaccountably)  been 
tranferibed  by  many  furgeons  in  France  and  Germany  : he 
directs,  among  other  things,  an  extenfive  tranfverfe  incifion 
to  be  made  through  the  original  wound,  and  even  down  to 
the  bone  ! which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  very  properly  repro- 
bated as  “ dangerous  and  unneceffary.” 

When  the  branch  of  an  artery  has  been  wounded,  the 
patient  does  not  feel  more  pain  than  ufual ; but  the  furgeon 
immediately  concludes  from  the  colour  and  fpouting  of  the 
blood  what  fault  he  has  committed.  See  Aneurism. 

In  venefedtion,  a bone  may  alfo  be  injured,  chiefly  with  lean 
perfons,  who  generally  have  very  thin  veins,  efpecially  on  the 
feet ; which  though  they  are  very  vifible,  lie,  however,  fo 
clofe  upon  the  bones  and  tendons,  that  the  inftrument  paffes 
through  and  injures  the  fubjacent  bone.  In  moft  cafes,  this 
only  occafions  a pain  which  the  patient  feels  during  the  ope- 
ration, and  no  bad  confequences  enfue.  Frequently  the  fur- 
geon himfelf  would  not  know  it,  did  he  not  find,  on  examining 
the  inftrument,  that  the  point  is  entirely  wanting,  or  at 
leaft  bent  round,  and  its  edge  fpoiled.  This,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  cafe  where  none  of  the  iron  is  left  in  it ; but 
when  this  happens  the  cafe  is  worfe.  We  may  know,  that  it 
has  taken  place  from  the  cutting  blade  being  wanting,  or  in 
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part  broken  off ; from  the  pain  which  the  patient  feels,  and 
which  is  generally  of  a pulfating  kind  ; from  the  divided 
ftream  of  the  blood  ; from  the  feel  with  the  fingers,  when 
they  are  ftroked  over  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  and  from  the 
rebounding  which  the  furgeon  feels  in  the  fingers  at  the 
ftroke.  If  it  is  not  feated  very  firmly,  the  ftream  of  blood 
generally  drives  it  out,  if  we  draw  the  orifice  gently  afunder 
with  two  fingers.  But  when  it  is  more  firmly  feated,  we 
muft  endeavour  to  draw  it  out  with  a fine  pair  of  forceps  as 
cautioufly  as  poflible,  that  it  may  not  break  in  extracting, 
and  the  point  remain  {ticking  in  the  bone.  When  it  has 
been  fuccefsfully  extrafted,  we  muft  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  fymptoms,  fuch  as  inflammation,  tumour,  & c.  by  moiften- 
ing  the  comprefs  and  the  bandages  with  a difeutient  lotion, 
and  afterwards  alfo  keep  the  bandages  moiftened  with  fuch 
remedies  throughout  the  day.  This  accident  is  only  liable 
to  occur  in  ufing  the  phleme. 

But  the  breaking  off  the  blade  may  alfo  happen  with  muf- 
cular  fubje&s,  and  this  the  furgeon  can  certainly  in  general 
prevent,  by  always  infpetting  his  inftruments  carefully,  and 
providing  them  with  good  blades.  The  bell  blades  are  thofe 
which  are  very  {harp  and  finely  polifhed,  and  thefe  are  gene- 
rally very -thin,  and  confequently  moft  liable  to  fly  off.  Before 
we  ufe  any  blade,  efpeciallya  thin  one,  we  oughtalways  to  put 
it  to  the  following  teft.  We  ferew  the  new  blade  into  the 
phleme,  and  let  it  fly  two  or  three  times  without  any  obje& 
oppofed  to  it.  If  the  blade  remains  as  it  fhould,  we  are  then 
fo  much  the  more  fecure  again!!  its  flying  off  in  blood-letting, 
becaufe  it  has  a refiftance  oppofed  to  it.  This  precaution 
fhould  never  be  negleCted,  and  the  lofs  of  a few  blades 
fhould  not  be  regarded,  in  order  to  fecure  ourfelves  again!! 
the  danger  to  which  we  are  expofed  if  we  negleCt  it.  Thefe 
obfervations  and  precautions  will  fcarcely  be  wanted  for 
Englijh  furgeon*,  who  have  laid  afide  that  inftrument. 

Sometimes  a lymphatic  veffel  is  wounded  ; in  which  cafe 
the  patient  experiences  no  extraordinary  pain,  nor  does  the 
furgeon  forefee  the  injury  that  is  ftill  to  arife,  and  confe- 
quently cannot  be  immediately  difeovered.  After  the  ban- 
daging,  the  vein  heals  up,  no  inflammation  is  left  behind,  but 
there  daily  flows  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  fkin  a quantity  of 
clear  pellucid  lymph,  which  continually  keeps  the  dreffings 
wet.  This  circumftance  often  gives  the  furgeon  much 
trouble.  Here  we  may  apply  with  advantage,  Goulard’s 
faturnine  water,  or  a folution  of  alum,  or  mere  cold  water. 
The  cure  is  beft  completed  by  means  of  dry  lint,  applied 
daily  once  or  twice  in  the  form  of  a*  tent.  We  may  alfo 
fprinkle  pulverized  alum,  or  apply  a ftrong  preffure  upon 
the  veffel ; and  fometimes  we  may  ufe  the  lapis  infernalis 
with  advantage.  Mr.  Jaeger,  however,  thinks  (Funfzig. 
chirurg.  prakt.  Cantelen.  &c.  Frankf.  a M.  1788,  p.  3.) 
that  the  cure  may  moft  fpeedily  he  effected  by  immediately- 
promoting  fuppuration. 

It  may  happen,  that  in  letting  blood  at  the  arm  a lym- 
phatic veffel  becomes  inflamed;  in  which  cafe  we  feel  upon 
examination,  a hard  abforbent  veffel  both  above  and  below 
thewvound  of  the  vein,  which  laft,  however,  is  not  yet  healed, 
but  generally  uninflamed : if  the  affeCted  limb  is  ufed,  the 
pains  become  more  violent,  and  fometimes  extend  themfelve* 
into  the  axilla,  where  alfo  the  glands  fwell , generally  the 
fore  arm  likewife  fwells  and  becomes  painful,  and  at  laft 
abfeeffes  take  place  in  different  parts.  Befides  keeping  the 
affedled  arm  at  reft,  we  muft  cover  the  wound  with  an 
emollient  ointment,  and  apply  to  the  hard  veffels  and  tumours, 
cataplafms  of  emollient,  difeutient,  and  anodyne  remedies, 
upon  which  they  are  generally  difeuffed.  When  abfeeffee 
have  already  been  formed,  they  muft  be  opened  and  healed, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  art*  See  Abscess. 
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The  moll  common  fymptom  confequent  upon  blood-letting 
is  fainting,  which,  however,  is  in  moll  cafes  unattended. with 
danger,  efpecially  when  it  does  not  arife  from  a too  copious 
evacuation  of  blood.  It  may  often  be  prevented,  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  engaged  in  converfation,  by  letting  him  take 
■a  fpoonful  of  vinegar,  or  a glafs  of  cold  water  into  his  mouth, 
•or  fprinkling  him  and  waffling  his  hands  and  face  with  it. 
But  if  it  neverthelefs  fupervenes,  we  muft  immediately  place 
the  patient  in  a horizontal  pofition,  throw  open  the  chamber 
window,  and  apply  ftrong  ftimulating  fubltances,  fuch  as 
volatile  alkali,  to  his  noftrils;  and  when  he  has  come  to  him- 
feif,  we  may  give  him  a glafs  of  wine,  provided  it  be  not 
contra-indicated  by. -his  ill  ftate  of  health. 

With  perfons  who  always  faint  whenever  they  are  bled, 
and  who  on  this  account,,  however  neceffary  the  operation 
may  be  for  them,  always  dread  it,  the  beft  method  of  pre- 
venting their  fainting,  is  to  lay  them  immediately  in  a hori- 
zontal pofition,  with  the  head  low,  and  at  the  fame  time 
frequently  to  flop  .the  d'ifcbarge  of  blood  by  holding  the 
vein.  This  caution  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  with 
pregnant  women,  as  faintings  and  convulfions  in  them,  if 
they  continue  too  long,  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
foetus,  or  produce  abortion. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks  to  the  opening  of 
a Vein  : it  therefore  now  remains  for  us  to  defcribe  the 
operation  of  Arteriotomy,  which  is  the  artificial  opening 
of  an  Artery. 

This  operation  was  very  frequently  pradtifed  by  the  art- 
oients  ; who,  perhaps,  from  having  incorreft  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  thefe  blood-veffels,  were  not  always  aware  of  the 
dangerous  confequences  which  follow  from  this  practice,  if 
injudicioufly  managed.  Thofe  who  are,  defirous  of  reading 
a full  account  of  the  ancient  practice  in  this  branch  of  fur- 
gery,  may  perufe  what  Oribafius  has  collected  from  Galen  and 
Antyllus ; to  which  they  may  add  the  obfervations  of 
Paulus  .ZEgineta,  and  Prolper  Alpinus,  the  latter  of  whom 
defcribes  the  operation  as  it  was  performed  in  .Egypt. 

The  fuppofed  advantages  of  opening  an  artery,  rather 
than  a vein,  are  ift,  that  the  blood  flows  with  greater  velo- 
-city  than  from  a vein  ; and  therefore  affords  a larger  quan- 
tity in  a given  time:  zdly,  that  it  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  any  local  inflammation  more  effe&ually,  becaufe 
it  intercepts  the  fluid  in  its  paffage  towards  the  affedled 
part : 3 dly,  that  its  falutary  effe&s  more  fpeedily  follow,  on 
this  account,  than  from  the  operation  of  phlebotomy  ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  preferable  in  cafes  of  a very  urgent  nature, 
fuch  as  apoplexy  and  phrenitis,  arifing  from  the  prefiure  of 
blood  upon  the  brain. 

But  thefe  advantages  are  fpeculative,  rather  than  practical, 
for  the  following  reafons : ill,  No  furgeon  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  ferious  confequences  of  opening  a large 
branch  of  an  artery,  and  the  difficulty  of  reftraining  the 
effufion  of  blood  in  many  inftances,  will  perform  this  opera- 
tion in  thefame  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  fame  dnuntlefs 
manner,  as  the  ancients  did.  And  in  opening  only  very 
.fmall  branches,  (fuppofe  of  the  temporal  artery,)  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  blood  flows  rapidly,  and  never  with  the 
fame  freedom  as  it  does  from  a large  vein  : 2dly,  That  we 
may  fometimes,  by  this  means,  intercept  the  blood  as  it 
palfes  to  wards  an  inflamed  part  is  certain,  by  cutting 
through  the  principal  artery  which  conveys  the  blood  ; but 
this  advantage  is  not  otten  obtained,  becaufe  we  dare  not 
divide  any  confidcrable  ramification,  and  there  are  always 
more  arterial  branches  than  one  to  fupply  an  important  or- 
gan : 3dly,  We  admit,  that  in  certain  cafes,  (in  ophthalmia, 
or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  for  example,)  the  good  effects  of 
blood-letting  by  artcriotomy  near  the  affected  part,  is  far 
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more  ufeful  than  by  phlebotomy,  in  a remote  part  ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  furgeon  cannot  always  evacuate  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  by  this  means,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a fuitable  branch  of  an  artery,  which 
may  be  eafily  as  well  as  faftly  incifed. 

Therefore,  confidering  all  the  difadvantages  of  this  opera- 
tion, it  is  now  very  rarely  praftifed,  except  in  the  temples, 
where  the  pulfation  of  a fmall  branch  of  the  artery  may  be 
often  felt  with  eafe  ; and  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in  at- 
tempting to  divide  it.  If  we  do  not  fucceed  in  onr  attempts, 
or  do  not  procure  fo  much  blood  as  is  requilite,  the  opera- 
tion of  phlebotomy  may  then  be  had  recourfe  to.  It  (hould, 
however,  be  mentioned  as  an  undoubted  fa£t,  that  acute 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  are  more  effectually  relieved  by 
arteriotomy,  (wdien  it  properly  fucceeds,)  than  by  opening 
a vein  in  the  arm  ; and  that  the  excretion  of  four  ounces  of 
blood  in  this  way,  is  as  ufeful  as  twenty  or  even  thirty 
ounces  taken  from  the  venous  fyftein  ! 

As  arteriotomy  is  now  fcarcely  ever  performed  in  any  othef 
' part  of  the  body  beiides  the  temple,  we  fliall  content  our- 
felves  with  deferibing  this  operation  alone.  In  that  fituation, 
the  artery  lies  near  enough  upon  the  cranium  to  be  com- 
prefled  readily,  when  we  wifh  to  flop  the  current  of  blood  ; 
though,  in  general,  the  blood  does  not  flow  fo  freely,  as  to 
caufe  any  difficulty  in  reftraining  it  by  moderate  prefiure. 

The  patient  being  placed  in  a good  light,  the  operator 
feels  for  a pulfating  veffel  in  the  temple,  nearly  oppofite  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye.  When  he  Ins  difeovered  it,  he 
endeavours  to  trace  the  ditedlion  in  which  it  runs  ; and  then 
he  places  the  turn  foremoft  fingers  of  his  left  hand  upon  the 
artery,  leaving  a fpace  of  about  half  an  inch  between  them  for 
the  place  of  the  inciiion.  The  veffel  is  fo  fmall,  in  general, 
that  it  cannot  be  opened  by  an  oblique,  or  a longitudinal 
pundlure,  as  in  bleeding  the  veins  of  the  arm;  but  mull  ufually 
be  cut  acrofs,  by  a Angle  ftroke  of  the  lancet,  or  fcalpel. 
A lancet  is  not  fo  convenient  as  a fmall  knife  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  becaufe  its  fine  point  is  apt  to  be  broken ; and  it  will 
be  found  beft  to  draw  the  inftrument  over  the  artery,  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  ftrike  it  with  the  point,  (which  Dr.  But- 
ter, Mr.  B.  Bell,  and  others,  diredl  to  be  doue,)  as  in  phle- 
botomy. It  may  be  convenient  to  make  a little  impreffion 
with  the  finger-nail,  or  with  ink,  on  the  exaft  fpot  we  deter- 
mine upon  for  the  incifion,  left  we  lofe  our  objeft  in  ope- 
rating ; for  a furgeon  cannot  always  enfure  the  divifion  or 
wounding  of  the  artery  on  his  firft  attempt,  efpecially  if  the 
incifion  be  made  with  timidity,  or  hefitation. 

When  a fufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  flowed,  (which 
it  does  by  a florid  and  falient  ftream,)  we  clofe  the  wound  ; 
and  apply  a long  bandage  over  a very  firm,  thick  comprefs 
of  linen,  in  which  may  be  included  a piece  of  coin,  or 
fome  other  hard  fubftance.  Jt  is  a matter  of  fmall  import- 
ance whether  or  no  we  firft  life  an  adhefive  plailler,  except 
when  the  bleeding  is  likely  to  prove  troublefome  : but  the 
different  modes  of  arrefting  arterial  haemorrhages,  are  de- 
feribed  under  the  articles  H.emorrhage,  Ligature, 
Styptic,  and  Aneurism. 

Frequently  it  is  neceffary  that  the  furgeon  fliould  make 
liimfelf  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  often  alft) 
it  is  required  of  him  to  pafs  his  opinion  upon  it.  As  long 
as^the  blood  is  warm  and  flows  out  of  the  vein,  it  exhibits  Si 
pretty  uniform  red  colour,  and  has  a vifeid  gluey  feel  ; but 
when  it  grows  cool,  it  coagulates  into  a miffs  varying  in 
colour  and  denfity.  After  fome  hours,  there  gradually  exudes 
from  this  coagulated  mafs  a fluid,  which  ieparates  the  more 
folid  parts  from  the  tides  of  the  veffel,  fo  that  it  fwims  in  it. 
This  water  is  called  ferum,  but  the  coagulated  red  cake  is 
named  cruor  or  craffamentum. 

Good 
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Good  venous  blood,  expofed  to  the  air,  is  of  a dark  red 
colour:  when  it  cools,  it  feparates  a thin  and  almoft  colour- 
lefs  ferum,  and  a thick  cake,  which  has  no  cruft  of  a dif- 
ferent colour  from  the  blood  below  it ; and  of  which  the 
ferum  forms  a proportion,  amounting  to  between  the  third 
part  and  the  half.  Such  blood  has  no  preternatural  acri- 
mony, or  faline  quality  ; and  in  it  are  found  alerts  confti- 
tuent  parts  in  the  proper  proportions.  From  this  condition 
of  the  healthy  blood,  we  may  form  a judgment  of  its  pre- 
ternatural ftate,  if  it  be  materially  changed. 

When  the  blood  remains  fo  fluid  that  it  will  not  coagulate, 
in  indicates  a deficiency  of  the  gelatinous  part,  and  a great 
redundance  of  ferum.  Such  blood  is  to  be  found  in  many 
fevers,  efpecially  in  malignant  ones,  or  when  the  patient  is 
in  a very  debilitated  condition. 

If  there  be  too  much  ferum  in  the  blood,  dropfy  and 
other  fimilar  difeafes  are  to  be  apprehended  ; for  fuch  dif- 
folved  blood  always  indicates  a weaknefs  of  the  veffels,  and 
of  the  mufcular  fibre. 

When  the  ferum  is  yellow,  it  indicates  an  obftru&ed  flow 
of  the  bile,  and  its  regurgitation  into  the  mafs  of  the  cir- 
culating fluids. 

When  the  blood  has  much  ferum  and  little  of  the  red 
part,  the  blood  is  overloaded  with  mucus,  and  it  indicates 
that  a cacheblic  difeafe  is  impending  ; efpecially  when  the 
ferum  has  various  different  colours,  and  the  texture  of  the 
cruor  is  very  (lender. 

If  the  blood  has  its  proper  and  fufficient  rednefs  and 
fluidity,  but  at  the  fame  time  exhibits  a greafy  pellicle,  it 
indicates  a fuperfluity  of  oleaginous  particles. 

When  it  feparates  and  yields  a very  compact,  tenacious, 
yellow,  oc  buffy  furface,  it  is  too  thick  ; and  if  the  ferum 
be  at  the  fame  time  fmall  in  quality,  it  (hews  a great 
degree  of  vafcular  aftion  and  inflammation.  This  is  a fadt 
very  generally  admitted. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  need  not  be  alarmed 
when  the  thicker  part  of  the  blood  feems  to  fwim  in  a 
milky  fluid ; for  it  commonly  happens,  in  drawing  blood 
only  a few  hours  after  a meal,  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
chyle,  which,  about  this  time,  is  imperfe&ly  mixed  with  the 
blood. 

We  have  thrown  out  thefe  few  hints  for  the  attention  of 
prablical  furgeons ; but  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  complete,  or  abfolutely  incontrovertible.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  fallacy  in  judging  from  the  colour,  and 
other  fenfible  qualities  of  the  blood;  and  the  moderns  have, 
therefore,  learnt  to  give  their  opinion  with  diffidence.  This 
fubjedt  is  confidered  more  at  large  in  a fubfequent  article. 
See  Blood,  and  its  properties. 

Bleedings  Horfe,  a frequent  operation  in  the  Veterinary 
Art , principally  intended  to  diminilh  the  mafs  of  blood,  and 
thereby  deitroy  the  too  great  fulnefs  or  over-adtion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

.When  this  operation  is  intended  to  affedt  the  general 
fyllem,  the  evacuation  is  ufually  made  from  the  jugular 
vein.  For  the  relief  of  particular  parts,  the  veffels  which 
belong  to  it,  or  which  are  adjacent  to  it,  may  be  opened  ; 
as  the  vein  running  down  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm  is  com- 
monly opened  when  it  is  conceived  the  fhoulder  is  affedfed  : 
the  neceffity  of  this  operation,  on  account  of  injuries  of  this 
part,  is  lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  imagined  ; the  vein 
itfelf  in  general  gives  out  but  little  blood,  and  is  very  apt  to 
fwell  after  the  operation. 

Affedtions  of  the  feet  are  more  frequent,  and  we  have  often 
opened  the  coronary  veins  with  obvious  good  effebts  ; by 
pundturing  with  a lancet  various  parts  of  the  coronary  ring, 
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the  blood  flows  copioufly,  and  at  length  flops  of  itfelf  with, 
out  the  leaft  ill  confequences. 

The  vein  which  encircles  the  coffin  bone  is  alfo,  without 
much  difficulty,  opened  in  inflammations  of  this  part : the 
blood  flows  freely,  the  artery  which  accompanies  it  being  in 
general  opened  along  with  it.  It  is  neceffary  in  performing 
this  operation,  to  remove  the  horn  covering  the  veffels  with 
a drawing  knife  till  the  blood  flows  in  fufficient  abundance. 
The  horn  round  the  point  of  fedtion  fliould  be  thinned  cou- 
fiderably,  to  prevent  irritation,  and  mild  refinous  drefiings 
ffiould  afterwards  be  laid  over  the  part,  to  exclude  the  air, 
&c. 

This  operation  we  have  heard  condemned  by  fome,  as 
producing  ill  confequences,-  and  a fore  difficult  to  heal. 
We  have  only  to  remark,  after  having  frequently  performed 
it,  we  have  not  met  with  an  inftance  of  thefe  ill  effects  fol- 
lowing it. 

The  angular  veins  of  the  eye  are  often  opened  with  good 
effebts  in  inflammations  of  this  part,  as  alfo  the  veffels  which 
are  feen  paffing  over  the  fclerotic  coats  of  the  eye,  and 
over  the  duplicature  of  the  membrana  conjunctiva  on  the. 
infide  of  the  eye-lid3,  both  of  which  admit  of  eafy  fedtion 
with  the  lancet. 

The  temporal  artery  alfo  prefents  itfelf  very  conveniently 
for  opening  in  the  horfe  ; and  in  inflammations  of  the  brain, 
or  its  coverings,  or  where  a fudden  depletion  of  the  fyftem 
is  defired,  it  is  produdtive  of  manifeft  good  effedt.  If  this 
veffel  ffiould  bleed  too  freely,  and  apprehenfions  are  enter- 
tained of  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood,  it  is  mod  eafily  flopped 
by  preffure,  or  by  a deep  incifion,  which  completely  fever* 
the  veffel ; in  this  cafe  its  ends  foon  retrabting,  flop  the  far- 
ther effufion  of  blood. 

The  veins  of  the  palate  are  conveniently  fituated  for  open- 
ing by’making  a tranfverfe  incifion  in  this  part  with  a lancet, 
and  this  is  often  had  recourfeto  in  therelaxation  ofthe  palate, 
termed  lampers,  and  with  apparently  good  effebt.  Some  are 
deterred  from  the  operation,  by  having  experienced  a diffi- 
culty in  flopping  the  flow  of  blood;  a circumftance  that  in  a 
few  times  when  we  have  performed  this  operation,  has  not 
occurred  to  us. 

We  ffiall  now  briefly  ftate  the  mode  of  operating,  and  the 
confequences  which  fometimes  follow  the  opening  of  the 
jugular  vein  in  horfes. 

It  is  moft  ufual  to  bleed  with  the  fleam,  or  the  lancet;  the 
former  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  (kin  of  the  horfe, 
and  the  refiftance  afforded  by  the  hair,  is  generally  had  re. 
courfe  to.  It  is  alfo  next  to  impoffible  to  drive  the  blade  into 
the  neck  fo  deep  at  to  be  injurious,  on  account  of  tlie 
ffioulder  to  which  it  is  affixed;  it  isperhaps,  on  this  account, 
the  fafeit  and  moft  certain  inftrument,  efpecially  in  the  hand 
of  grooms  and  helpers  in  ftables,  as  it  cannot  be  much  abufed. 
In  the  ftrubture  of  it,  the  back  ffiould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  for  in  general  this  is  too  narrow,  infomuch,  that 
the  inftrument  being  ftruck,  it  finks  into  the  channel  of  the 
vein,  the  prominent  mufcles  of  the  neck  receive  the  ftroke, 
and  the  vein  is  not  opened.  To  remedy  this,  which  is  a very 
common  inconvenience,  the  back  of  the  fleam  ffiould  be  at 
leaft  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  in  which  cafe  the  ope- 
ration very  rarely  fails. 

The  lancet  is  alfo  very  convenient  in  thin  Ikinned  horfes, 
and  performs  the  operation  very  well.  It  requires,  however, 
on  account  of  the  refiftance  of  the  (kin  and  hair,  to  be  ufed 
rather  boldly,  as  to  the  length  it  is  prefented  with,  and  the 
force  employed,  at  leaft  when  a copious  flow  of  blood  is 
defired. 

It  is  ufual  to  wet  the  hairs  over  the  part  intended  to  be 
4 G pundtured. 
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punctured,  and  then  if  they  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vein,  the  lancet  palling  between  them,  there  is 
lefs  relillance  than  if  they  prefented  themfelves  tranfverfely 
to  the  blade,  in  which  cafe  they  mull  neceffarily  be  divided 
before  the  incifion  can  take  place. 

The  jugular  vein,  after  bleeding,  often  ulcerates,  and  is 
attended  with  the  moll  ferious  ill  confcquences,  the  mifchief 
extending  in  both  directions  along  the  internal  furfacc  of  the 
vein,  from  the  point  of  the  incifion ; the  cavity  of  the  vein,  or 
its  canal,  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  irritation  occafions  a 
thickening  of  the  cellular  membrane  furrounding  the  vein, 
often  to  fome  inches  in  depth.  This,  in  general,  if  no  ex- 
ternal irritation  happens,  fubfides  gradually,  and  difappears 
without  auy  farther  ill  confcquences,  and  the  vein  is  totally 
loft  on  that  fide  : at  other  times,  an  oozing  and  difeharge  of 
thin  lymph  takes  place  from  the  injured  part,  and  a finus 
forms,  running  moftly  againft  the  courfe  of  the  vein  up  the 
neck,  which,  being  freely  opened,  foon  heals  without  farther 
inconvenience.  At  other  times,  confiderable  abfeeffes  form, 
which  are  opened  without  danger,  and  the  thickening  of  the 
cellular  membrane  gradually  lubiides,  and  the  part  heals. 
Again,  in  others,  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  extend 
along  the  courfe  of  the  vein  to  the  heacj,  forming  abfeeffes, 
which  bur!!  and  difeharge  blood,  and  the  ulceration  extend- 
ing to  the  head  becomes  fatal. 

As  prevention  is  often  much  eafier  than  cure,  to  avoid 
this  accident  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  ufe  a clean  jn- 
ilrument,  with  a fmooth,  keen  edge,  not  to  flrike  wfiere  the 
vein  has  been-  already  opened,  where  very  often  is  an  enlarg- 
ment,  and  the  vein  becomes  thinner  in  that  part,  and  more 
extended,  not  to  include  any  thing  but  the  fkin  in  pinning  it 
up,  and  not  to  leave  the  pin  remaining  in  the  neck  too  long,  to 
become  cankered  and  rufty,  and  thus  produce  irritation.  The 
pin  fhould  be  dipt  as  fhort  as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  horfe 
rubbing  it  out  againft  the  manger,  & c. 

The  wound  will  in  general  clofe  of  itfelf  after  a few 
minutes,  if  all  prelfure  upon  the  vein  be  removed,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  firm  to  ltop  the  efcape  of  the  blood,  if  the  lips  of  the 
orifice  are  preffed  together,  without  any  pinning,  and  the 
horfe’shead,  to  render  it  more  certain,  fhould  be  tied  rather 
high  to  the  rack  for  a fhort  time  ; where,  however,  the  ori- 
fice is  very  large,  or  the  veins  very  tumid,  and  difpofed  to 
bleed,  pinning  is  the  fureft  pra&ice. 

Lancets  are  often  made  with  a fpring,  fuddenly  to  plunge 
them  into  the  vein,  and  are  ufefully  and  commodioufly  em- 
ployed for  this  operation,  as  they  do  it  with  great  fuddennefs 
ar.d  effeCt,  more  fo  than  the  hand  or  the  blow  of  a bloed- 
ftick.  The  only  objection  is,  that  the  inftrument,  from  the 
preffure  againft  the  neck  required  in  ufing  it,  cannot  be  fo 
fuddenly  withdrawn  as  might  be  defirable,  fo  that  if  the 
horfe  plunges  at  the  moment  he  might  feverely  cut  himfelf, 
which  we  have  feen  happen.  To  prevent  the  pofiibility  of 
fuch  an  occurrence,  the  inftrument  might  be  provided  with 
a fecond  fpring  to  bring  back  the  lancet  to  its  fheath,  or  cafe, 
immediately  after  the  ftroke,  which  would  render  this  inftru- 
ment very  ufeful  and  perfeCt. 

Bleedin g from  the  nofe.  See  Epistaxis. 

Bleeding  from  the  lungs.  See  Haemoptysis. 

Bleeding  by  meafure,  is  where  an  account  is  taken  of  the 
quantity  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  in  order  to  put  a flop 
to  the  flux  when  the  requifite  portion  is  had. 

Bleeding  at  large,  where  the  flux  is  continued  without 
regard  to  the  quantity,  till  fuch  time  as  fome  expeded 
effed  is  perceived.  This  method  is  fometimes  ufed  in  cafes 
©f  apoplexies,  comata,  & c. 

Bleeding  of  a corpfe,  cruentatio  cadaver  is,  is  a phenome- 


non faid  to  have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of  per- 
.fons  murdered,  which,  on  the  touch,  or  even  approach  of 
the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nol'e,  ears,  and  other 
parts  ; fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in  England,  and  ftill 
allowed  in  fome  other  parts,  as  a fort  of  detection  of  the  cri- 
minal, and  proof  of  the  fad.  Phil.  Tranf.  ^77.  p.  3012. 
But  this  kind  of  evidence  derives  its  weight  merely  from 
fuperftition  and  credulity.  Numerous  inftances  of  thefe 
polthumous  haemorrhages  are  given  by  Webfter,  Lemnius, 
Libavius,  and  efpecially  Horftius,  who  has  a difeourfe 
exprefs  on  this  point,  under  the  title,  “ De  Cruentntione 
Cadaverum.” 

Bleeding  is  all'o  applied,  in  a lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  a flux' 
of  lap  out  of  the  wounded  veffels  of  plants,  either  fpon- 
taneoufly  at  certain  feafons,  or  by  art,  and  the  help  of  in- 
cifion. 

BLEGNY,  Nicolas,  in  Biography , a bold,  and,  for  a 
time,  fuccefsful  adventurer  in  medicine,  to  which  he  was  not 
regularly  educated.  Dionis  fays,  he  married  a midwife* 
which  probably  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  becoming  a rupture 
dodor,  and  of  contriving  an  elaftic  bandage  for  that  com- 
plaint. In  1676,  he  publifhed  at  Paris,  “ L’art  de  guerir 
des  hernies,”  i2mo.  which  has  pafted  through  feveral  edi- 
tions. He  u Jed  to  cauterize  the  fkindf  the  groin  with  aqua 
fortis,  or  the  muriatic  acid  ; when  the  wound  healed,  a firm 
cicatrix  was  left,  which  contributed  in  preventing  the  further 
defcent[of  the  gut.  This  remedy  was  invented  by  the  prior 
De  Cabeveres.  He  relates  feveral  remarkable  cures  per- 
formed by  him  : in  one  cafe,  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  had 
flipped  into  the  ring.  In  1679  he  publifhed,  “ Hiftoire 
anatomique  d'un  enfant,  qui  a demeure  vingt  cinque  ans 
dans  le  ventre  de  fa  mere,”  Paris,  121110.  The  foetus  was 
faid  to  be  petrified.  It  had  acquired,  from  its  long  refidence 
in  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  preffure  of  the  neighbouring 
vifeera,  an  almoft  cartilaginous  hardnefs,  and  retained  very 
little  of  the  human  form.  About  the  fame  time,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a medical  journal,  under  the  title 
of  “ Les  nouvelles  decouvertes,  fur  toutes  les  parties  de  la 
medicine,”  of  which  one  number  came  out  every  month,  and 
he  folicited  and  obtained  afiiftance  from  a variety  of  practi- 
tioners ; he  alfo  contributed  confiderably  to  it  from  his  own 
flock.  His  name  appeared  as  the  editor  for  the  firft  three 
years,  but  was  afterwards  omitted.  Bouet  thought  the 
journal  deferving  of  being  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed 
it  at  Geneva,  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  “ Zodiaci  medico- 
Gallici.”  He  had  before  this  made  himfelf  known  by  a 
treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe  ; “ L’Art  de  guerir  les  ma- 
ladies veneriennes  explique  par  les  principes  de  la  nature,  et 
de  la  mecanique,”  i2mo.  2 vols.  Paris.  This  was  foon  re- 
publifhed,  tranflated  into  German,  Englifh,  and  other  lan- 
guages. He  fays,  the  difeafe  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  even  to  Mofes.  It  may  be  brought  on,  he  thinks,  by 
immoderate  venery.  He  objefts  to  the  ufe  of  aftringent  in- 
jections in  the  gonorrhoea,  and  profeffes  to  cure  the  lues, 
equally  certainly,  and  more  fafely,  with  decoCtions  of  guia- 
cum  and  farfaparilla,  than  with  mercury.  He  had  alfo  pub- 
lifhed, by  order  of  his  fovereign,  “ Remede  Anglois,  pour 
la  guerifon  des  lievres,”  1682,  i2mo.  The  principal  part 
of  this  remedy  was  the  Peruvian  bark.  He  had  now  attained 
to  very  high  rank  in  his  profeffion,  having  been  made,  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  furgeon  to  the  queen,  to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  and, 
in  1687,  one  of  the  phyiicians  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Soon 
after  he  undertook  the  management  of  an  hofpital,  for  the 
reception  of  the  lick  poor  at  Pincourt,  but  for  fome  immoral 
praClices,  encouraged  in  this  place,  a report  of  which  was 
made  to  the  king,  he  was  removed  from  all  his  appointments, 
5 and 
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and  confined  in  pi  ifon  for  eight  years.  Releafed  at  length 
from  his  confinement,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Avignon, 
where  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  about  the  year 
1722,  being  70  years  of  age.  Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg.  Anat. 
et  Med.  F.loy  Died.  Hift. 

BLEICHERODE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  oi  Upper  Saxony,  county  of  Hohenftein,  and 
lordlhip  of  Lora  ; though  fmall,  it  is  populous  and  thriving, 
has  fome  manufactures,  and  carries  on  a good  trade;  20 
miles  north  of  Mulhaufen. 

BLEIDENSTATT,  a town,  or  large  village  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of 
Naffau-Saai bruck-Ufingen,  feated  on  the  Aar,  9 miles 
N.N.W.  of  Mentz. 

BLEISTEIN  , or  Ple  stain,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  and  principality  of  Newburg,  with  an  an- 
nexed lordlhip,  a fief  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  22  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Am  berg. 

BLEKEDE,  a fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg-Zell,  feated 
on  the  Elbe,  to  which  belongs  a toil  on  the  river  of  confider- 
able  produce  ; 20  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Luneburg. 

BLEKINGEN,  called  by  the  Swedes  Blehingh,  by  the 
Danes  Blegjnd,  and  by  the  inhabitants  Blegen,  a province  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Smoland,  on  the  fouth 
and  ealt  by  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  weft:  by  Scania,  Schonen, 
or  Skone,  is  about  too  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  26 
in  breadth.  It  is  a mountainous  country,  but  various  parts  of 
it  are  more  pleafant  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
It  abounds  with  forefts  of  oak,  beech,  pine,  and  birch  trees, 
and  carries  on  a coniiderable  trade  in  pot-alh,  tar,  tallow, 
hides,  leather,  beams,  deal-boards,  and  malts.  The  inhabit- 
ants alfo  employ  themfelves  in  fifhing  and  hunting.  The 
(hallow  foil  does  not  admit  of  much  tillage,  but  the  paftures 
afford  the  beft  cheefe  in  Sweden  ; the  cattle,  however,  are  of 
a fmaller  fize  than  thofe  of  Schonen.  This  country  has 
feveral  lakes  and  fix  principal  rivers,  which  furnifh  good 
falmon.  Its  iflands  belonging  to  this  jurifdiftion  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  whole  province  contains  29  parilhes.  The 
clergy  are  fubjedl  to  the  fee  of  Lund.  As  to  its  political 
divrfion  it  conlifts  of  four  harads,  or  diftridts,  and  its  princi- 
pal town  is  Carlfcrona,  which  fee. 

BLEMISH,  in  Horfe-deallng.  By  this  term,  among  the 
venders  of  horfes,  is  underftood  any  appearance  by  which  the 
horfe  is  disfigured,  as  broken  knees,  a blind  eye,  fears  of  va- 
rious kinds,  & c.  The  term  blemifh,  by  fome,  may  be  ex- 
tended even  to  any  unfightly  natural  markings  of  the  horfe. 
Thefe  blemifhes,  however,  for  the  moft  part,  are  confidered  as 
in  no  wife  of  themfelves  conftituting  an  unfoundnefs. 

Blemish,  a term  in  Hunting , uied  when  the  hounds,  or 
beagles,  finding  where  the  chacehas  been,  make  a proffer  to 
enter,  but  return. 

BLEMMYES,  or  Blemyes,  among  the  Ancient  Geo- 
graphers, a fabulous  fort  of  people,  fuppofed  without 
heads  ; having  eyes  and  mouths  on  their  breafts ; faid 
to'  have  inhabited  part  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt. 

Some  authors  imagine,  that  this  fable  had  its  origin  in 
a cuftom  which  prevailed  among  this  people  of  deprefling 
their  heads  between  their  {boulders,  which  they  forced  up- 
wards, fo  that  their  necks  were  very  Ihort,  and  their  heads 
were  concealed  partly  by  their  fhoulders,  and  partly  by  their 
long  and  thick  hair.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  alleged,  that  the 
Egyptian,  or  bearded  Bacchus,  has  the  head  funk  in  his 
fereaft.  We  learn  from  Vopifcus,  that  fome  Blemmyan  cap- 
tives, taken  prifoners  by  Probus,  in  an  expedition  againft 


them,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  278,  made  a very  odd  appear- 
ance at  Rome.  But  at  this  time  they  could  not  be  quite 
unknown  at  Rome,  as  iome  of  them  had  appeared  there  be- 
fore, on  occaiion  of  Aurelian’s  triumph.  In  the  time  of 
Dioclefian,  the  number  of  the  Blemmyes,  fcattered  between 
theifland  of  Meroe  and  the  Red  lea,  was  very  inconfiderable, 
their  difpofition  was  unwarlike,  and  theirweapotis  rude  and  in- 
offenfive;  yet,  in  the  public  diforders,  thefe  barbarians,  whom 
antiquity,  (hocked  'with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  had 
almoll  excluded  from  the  human  fpecies,  prefumed  to  rank 
themfelves  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.  With  a view  of 
oppofing  to  the  Blemmyes  a fuitable  adverfary,  Dioclefian, 
in  his  attack  on  the  rebellious  Egyptians,  A.D.  296,  per- 
fuaded  the  Nobatse,  or  people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deferts  of  Libya,  and  refigned 
to  them  an  extenfive  but  unprofitable  territory  above  Syene, 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  ftipulation,  that  they 
(hould  ever  refpecl  and  guard  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  We 
find,  however,  that  at  a fubfequent  period  they  fent  atnbaffa- 
dors  to  the  court  of  Conftantine.  The  Blemmyes  were 
fubdued  by  Florus,  the  lieutenant  of  Marciau,  A.  D. 
45°- 

Bochart  derives  the  word  Blemmyes  from  ’ 7^,  which 
implies  a negation , and  TU-’  brain  ; in  which  lenfe,  the 
Blemmyes  (hould  have  been  people  without  brains.  See 
Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  1.  172.  Pomponius  Mela,  1.  1.  c.  4.  His 
words,  in  deferibing  thefe  favages  of  Ethiopia,  are  curious  ; 
“ Inti’a,  fi  credere  libet,  vix  homines  magiique  femiferi  ; 
-ZEgipanes,  et  B/emniyes,  et  Satyri.” 

BLENAU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
didridt  of  Ioigny,  containing  io65perfons;  the  number -of 
people  in  the  canton  amounts  to  5976  : the  territory  com- 
prehends 290  kiliometres  and  9 communes ; 2 leagues  N.  W. 
of  St.  Fargeau. 

BLENCH,  in  Law,  a fort  of  tenure  of  land  ; as  to  hold 
land  in  blench  is  by  payment  of  a fugar-loaf,  a couple 
of  capons,  a beaver-hat,  &;c.  if  the  fame  be  demanded 
in  the  name  of  blench,  i.  e.  nomine  alba  Jinnee.  See  Alba 
Firma, 

BLENDE,  in  Mineralogy,  called  alfo  black-jack,  or 
pfeudo-galena,  the  native  fulphuret  of  zinc.  See  Zinc, 
ores  of. 

IbLEND-metal-iron,  a coarfe  fort  of  iron  from  the  Stafford- 
(hire  mines,  ufed  for  making  nails  and  heavy  ware  ; in  fome 
places  alfo  for  horfe-fhoes. 

Blend -water,  a diftemper  incident  to  black-cattle,  which 
comes  feveral  ways.  1 . From  blood.  2.  From  the  yel- 
lows, which  is  a ringleader  of  all  difeafes.  And  3.  From 
the  change  of  ground : for  being  hard,  it  is  apt  to  breed 
this  evil,  which  if  not  remedied  in  fix  days,  will  be  pall 
help. 

BLENHEIM,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  principality  of  Newburg,  2 miles 
N.E.  of  Hockftedt,  famous  fora  vidtory  obtained  there  by 
the  Englifii  and  their  allies  over  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
Auguft  13th  1704,  For  an  account  of  the  battle,  fee 
Hockstedt. 

Blenheim,  a new  town  of  America,  in  the  ftateof  Nevr 
York,  in  Schoharie  county,  incorporated  in  1797, 

BLENNA,  oi-Blena  (bAsvi /*)  in  Medicine,  a term  ufed 
by  Hippocrates,  and  fubfequent  medical  writers,  to  denotea 
phlegm  or  mucus  excreted  from  the  noftrils.  This  fort  of 
excretion  occurs  not  unfrequenly  in  acute  clifeafes,  and  ig 
generally  a favourable  fymptom. 

BLENNIUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a Liijnaeau  genus  of  jugular 
4 G 2 fifties. 
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fifties,  the  character  of  which  is  thus  defined  ; head  doping, 
fix  rays  in  the  gill-membrane  ; body  lanceolate  ; ventral  fins 
of  two  united  rays  ; anal  fin  diltinft. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  enumerated  in  the  Gmeliniaa 
Syft.  Nat.  under  two  lections,  the  firlt  comprehending  thole 
having  the  head  crefted  ; the  fecond,  fuch  as  have  the  head 
fmooth,  or  without  a creft.  Galerita,  crillatus,  cornutus, 
ocellaris,  fafciatus,  gattarugine,  fuperciliofus,  tentacularis, 
fimus,  and  phycis,  are  the  crelled  kinds  ; the  fpecies  of  the 
fecond  fedtion  are  pholis,  gunnellus,  pundtatus,  muftelaris, 
viviparus,  lumpenus,  raninus,  muraenoides. 

Bofc  propofes  an  arrangement  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding, for  the  fpecies  included  in  his  genus  blennius.  Thefe 
he  divides  into  four  fed/tions  ; the  firft  including  le  blennie 
lievre  ( blennius  ocellaris  Linn.),  and  le  blennie  phycis,  be- 
caufe  thefe  have  two  dorfal  fins,  and  filaments  or  appen- 
dages upon  the  head.  The  fecond  divifion,  comprehending 
thofe  with  only  one  dorfal  fin  and  filaments  upon  the  head, 
includes  le  blennie  mediterraneen  ( gadus  mediterraneus  Linn.), 
le  blennie  gattorugine,  le  blennie  fourcilleux,  le  blennie  cornu, 
le  blennie  tentacule,  le  blennie  fujcfin  (blennius  fimus  Linn.), 
le  blennie  coquillade  (blennius galerita  Linn.),  le  blennie  fan- 
teur  (a  fpecies  difcovered  by  Commerfon  in  the  South  feas), 
and  le  blennie  pinaru  ( blennius  crijlatus  Linn. ) The  third  and 
fourth  fedtion  has  no  appendage  upon  the  head,  but  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  having  either  two  dorfal  fins,  or 
only  one.  Thofe  with  two  are  le  blennie  gado'ide  (gadus  a/bus 
Linn.),  le  blennie  belette,  and  le  blennie  tridadfyle.  Laftly, 
in  the  fourth  fedtion  are  le  blennie  pholis,  le  blennie  bofquien 
of  Lacepede,  le  blennie  ovovipare  (blennius  v'tviparus  Linn.), 
le  blennie  gunel,  le  blennie  pointille  of  Lacdpede,  le  blennie 
garemit,  (gadus  falarius  of  Forfkal),  le  blennie  lumpene,  and 
le  blennie  torfk. 

BLENNORRHAGIA,  in  Surgery,  is  a term  lately  in- 
troduced to  exprefs  the  varieties  of  a morbid  affedtion,  more 
generally  called  Gonorrhcea.  This  term  is  derived  from 
/SAtw©-,  mucus,  and  fiuo  ; and  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  word  Mucifluxus  ; but  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
Blennorhcea,  which  denotes  the  fymptom  ufually  called 
Gleet.  The  author  who  has  principally  endeavoured  to 
introduce  this  new  epithet,  is  Dr.  Schwediauer.  Hisclafix- 
lication  is  as  follows : 

Claflis,  Locales. 

Ordo,  Phlogofes,  or  Mucifluxus. 

Genus,  Blennorhagia.  Anglis,  Clap;  Germanis,  Trip- 
per : Gallis,  Chaude-piflfe  ; Italis , Gonorrhaa. 

Character  in  Viris. — Titillatio,  praecipue  in  urethrae  parte 
anteriore  in  lacuna  Morgagni  fub  frasnulo  ; fubfequente  poll 
biduum  aut  quatriduum,  phlogofi  locali,  cum  ardore  et  do- 
lore  in  mingendo  ; accedente  llillicidio  materiei  purulentse 
vel  puriformis  ex  urethra ; corpore  cavernofo  urethrae  prae- 
ternaturaliter  turgefcente,  plerumque  cum  eredtionibus 
iuembri  virilis  folito  frequentioribus  dolorificis. 

In  Faminis. — Titillatio  ad  orificium  vaginae  externum  ; 
fubfequente  poll  biduum  aut  quatriduum  dolore,  rubore  et 
tumore  praeternaturali,  praecipue  (ad  rapham)  prope  com- 
miffuram  labiorum  vulvae  inferiorem  ; accedente  ardore  et 
dolore  ejufdam  partis  in  mingendo  j cum  ftillicidio  materiei 
puriformis  ex  vulva. 


Gonorrhcea 

• virulenta 

»■  ■ maligna 

— venerea 

Fluor  albus  venereus,  f.  malignus 
Ltucoiriwea  venerea 


■ audtorum, 

J, 


Variat  ratione  fedis. 
Blennorrhagia  balani 

•  urethralis 

•  veficalis 

•  labialis 

vaginalis 

•  uterina 

nafalis 


Materia  fluent* 
ex  glande, 
ex  urethra, 
e velica, 
e labiis  vulv»j 
| e vagina, 

| ex  utero, 

(,e  naribu#,. 


Species  flint, 

Blennorrhagia  fyphillitica, 
w.  Simplex, 

B-  Complicata,  f.  ulcerofa, 

Blennorrhagia  a manuftupratione. 

— — — ab  acri  externe  applicafo,- 

a ftimulo  interne  applicator. 

arthritica. 

a calculo  veficas. 

* — a cancro  uteri  aut  vagina:. 

Sequela  Blennorrhagiae  eft, 

Blennorrhcea.  Anglis,  Gleet ; Germanis Nachi ripper, 
nueiffer  Plus  ; Gallis,  Gonorrhee  inveteree. 

Charader. — Stillicidium  humoris  puriformis,  fcut  mucs 
limpidi,  ex  urethra  in  viris,  ex  orificio  vaginas  in  fceminis, 
praeternaturalis,  fine  libidine  aut  dyfuria. 


Gonorrhcea  benigna 

inveterata 


audtorum, 


Fluor  albus  benignus 
Leucorrhcea 
Variat  ratione  fedis  ut  Blennorrhagia. 

Species  pradtico  notatu  neceffarias  funt, 

In  viris  : Blennorrhcea  fimplex  a relaxatione  vaforunr, 

complicata. 

a.  Cum  ulcere  urethrae, 

B.  Cum  ulcere  aut  fcirrho  proftata?. 

Jn  faminis  : Blennorrhcea  a relaxatione  aut  debilitate 
vaforum  uteri  aut  vaginae. 

- -■■■■  — ex  blennorrhagia  preegrefTa. 

• ex  diceta  laute  et  vita  feden« 

taria. 

- ■ ■ a manuftupratione. 

- ab  ulcere  aut  cancro  uteri  vel 

vaginae. 

Sequelae  Blennorrhagia:  fyphiliticae  retropulfae  funt ; 
Tumor  tefticulorum. 

Ifchuria  urethralis. 

Bubo. 

Ophthalmia. 

Dyfecoea. 

Fluxus  puriformis  ex  oculis. 

•-  ex  auribus. 

— e naribus. 


Syphilis. 

Genus,  Gonorrhcea. 

Charafier. — Excretio  feminis  aut 
naturalis,  potifllmum  fine  eredtione 
dolore  lumborum  et  atrophia. 

GonoiThcea  vera 
Pollutio  nodturna  debilitans 
Excretio  feminis  involuntaria 
, Species  funt : 

Gonorrhoea  a debilitate  aut  relaxatione  vafornm. 

—  ab  ulcere  aut  erofione  dudtuum  excretori. 

orum  proftatae  et  veficularum  feminalium. 

—  a nimia  irritabilitate,  potifiimum  per  ma» 

nuftuprationem  indudta. 

BLENNUS, 


muci  profttttae  praeteN 
et  libidine ; accedente 


} 


audtorum. 
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BLENNUS,  iii  Ichthyology,  a name  given  Ly  Schonfelt 
to  the  J'yngnathus  typhle  of  Linnceus,  and  Jhorter  pipe  fjh  of 
Englilh  writers. 

BLENNY,  See  Blennius. 

BEENOD,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in 
th  e difiridt  of  Toul,  5 miles  fouth  of  Toni. 

ELEONNE,  a river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Durance  near  MeeS,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Meufe. 

BE  ERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Gravina,  a fmall  town 
of  Italy,  in  Apulia,  eafi  of  Venulia.  The  Blera.  of  Ptolemy 
is  a place  in  Etruria,  near  Tarcpiina. 

BLE'RE  ',  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jndre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  di Uriel  of  Tours,  containing  25 1 9 inhabitants  ; 
the  population  of  the  canton  is  13185  ; the  territory  com- 
prehends 372I  kiliometres,  and  15  communes;  4 leagues 
E.  S.  E.  of  Tours. 

BLERGIES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  8 miles  S.  W.  of  Poix. 

BEESCHINO,  a town  or  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Ivonigingratz,  3 miles  eail  of  Konigingratz. 

BLESLE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  difiridt  of 
Brioude,  feated  on  the  Alaignon,  and  containing  1329 
inhabitants  ; the  population  of  the  canton  is  5706  ; the  ter- 
ritory comprehends  167^  kiliometres  and  12  communes; 
3^  leagues  W.  of  Brioude. 

BLESS,  Henr  y,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  hiflory  and 
landfcape,  was  born  at  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  in  1480,  and, 
without  any  infiruetion,  rendered  himfclf  eminent  in  his  art, 
by  his  own  genius,  and  a diligent  fludy  of  the  works  of 
Petenier,  particularly  by  his  landfcapes.  His  Ityle  of  com- 
pofition,  in  hifiorical  fubjedls,  refembled  the  Ryle  of  the 
Flemifh  artifis  of  that  age,  and  crowded  feveral  fubjedls  into 
one  defign  ; and  yet  his  pidlures  were  lo  delicately  pencilled 
and  finifhed,  and  his  landfcapes  fo  agreeably  varied  and  well 
executed,  that  even  in  Italy  his  works  were  highly  elteemed, 
and  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  the  owl  pictures,  for 
he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark,  in  every  pidlure  he 
painted.  He  died  in  1550.  Pilkington. 

BLESSINGTON,  in  Geography,  a market  town  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland, 
which,  before  the  union,  fent  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a rifing  ground  near  the  Liffy, 
14  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin  ; and  was  founded  by  primate 
Boyle,  one  of  whofe  defeendants,  the  marquis  of  Down- 
fhire,  is  the  prefent  proprietor.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  Mr.  Frazer,  does  not  exceed  400.  N.  lat. 
530  9'  45".  W.  long.  6°  34'.  Dr.  Beaufort.  Frazer’s 
Wicklow. 

BLESTIUM,  or  Blestio,  in  Ancient  Geography , a 
place  of  Britain,  in  the  route  from  Ifca  to  Caleva,  according 
to  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  between  Burrium  and  Arico- 
nium,  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Horfley  to  be  Monmouth.  Mr. 
Camden,  and  Drs.  Gale  and  Stukeley,  have  placed  this 
Station  at  Old  Town,  in  Herefordlhire. 

BLESTRISMUS,  in  the  Ancient  Phyjic,  (0\r,orlpio-/ji.ce) 
from  to  throw),  a term  employed  by  medical  writers 

to  exprefs  that  refileffnefs  and  tolling  about  of  the  body, 
which  takes  place  in  febrile  diforders. 

BLETA  Alba,  a barbarous  term  employed  by  Para- 
celfus  to  denote  a milky  appearance  of  the  urine  in  fome 
difeafes  of  the  kidneys. 

BLETTERANP,  ia  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
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the  department  of  Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diRridt  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  6 miles  N.W.  of  Lons-le-Said- 
nier  ; containing  732  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
canton  is  ellimated  at  10,007  ; the  territory  comprehends 
150  kiliometres,  and  13  communes. 

BEETTERIE,  John  Philip  Rene  de  la,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a diftinguiftied  profeffor  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory,  was  born  at  Rennes  ; and  quitting  the  congregation, 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  rhetorical  chair  in 
the  Royal  College,  and  a feat  in  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.  Among  his  moll  efteemed  works  may  be  reckoned 
his  “ Hilloiy  of  Julian  the  Apoilate,”  Paris,  1735.  1746, 
i2mo. ; “ HiRory  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  and  a tranflation 
of  fome  works  of  the  emperor  Julian,”  Paris,  1748,  2 vols. 
i2tno.  which  Gibbon  (Decl.  and  Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp. 
vol.  iv.  p.  20 6.)  charadlerifes  as  “ a work  i-emarkably  difiin- 
guiflied  by  elegance  of  Ryle,  critical  difquifition,  and  religi- 
ous prejudice.”  The  abbe  de  la  Bletterie  alio  pubiiflied  a 
tranflation  of  the  “ Life  of  Agricola,”  and  the  *•  Manners 
of  the  Germans,”  of  Tacitus,  and  a life  of  that  hifiorian, 
bis  favourite  author,  in  1755  ; and  a tranflation  of  the  fix 
firft  books  of  the  “ Annals,”  in  1768.  The  Ryle  of  this 
work  has  been  charged  with  the  vulgarity  of  religious  fedla- 
rianifm  ; for  the  author  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
quietiR  Quefnel,  and  publiRied  a defence  of  the  famous 
madame  Guyon.  He  died  in  1772,  at  an  advanced  age, 
with  an  excellent  charadter  for  both  underRanding  and 
morals.  Nouv.  Didl.  HiR. 

BLF.TUS,  in  the  Ancient  Phyjic,  ((3\r,To;,  from  /3aAA a, 
to  Jlrike.)  This  term  is  ufed  by  Hippocrates  and  other 
medical  writers  to  fignify  a livid  appearance  or  ecchymofis  on 
the  iides  of  the  chefl,  as  if  from  a blow,  which  fometimes 
occurs  in  thofe  who  die  of  pleurify.  The  epithet  (SajJoi  has 
alfo  been  applied  to  thofe  who  die  fuddenly  (as  if  Rruck  by 
lightning)  in  acute  difeafes. 

BLEU,  in  Ichthyology,  the  French  trivial  name  for  the 
fpecies  of  fiiark  called  by  Linnaeus  fquahis  glaucus. 

BLEUET,  in  Ornithology,  is  the  name  by  which  the 
common  king’s  fiflier,  aliedo  ij'pida,  is  called  in  Provence. 

BLEU-VERT.  The  merops  ccerulefcens  of  Latham  is 
known  among  the  French  naturaliRs  by  this  title. 

BLEVY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  3 leagues  S.  S.  W.  of 
Dreux. 

BLEXEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wefi- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Oldenburgh,  3 miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Oldenburgh. 

BLEYL,  a village  of  Bohemia,  near  the  town  of  Breg- 
nitz,  in  the  circle  of  Soatz,  or  Saaz  ; famous  on  account 
of  its  manufactory  for  the  preparation  of  fulphuric  acid,  by 
feparating  it  from  fulphat  of  iron  by  diRillation.  The  ma- 
nufadlory  has  two  fheds  for  this  operation  ; one  with  three 
galleries,  each  containing  29  retorts  on  each  fide  ; the  other 
with  two  galleries,  each  holding  on  each  fide  21  retorts. 
In  the  galleries  of  this  manufadlory  there  is  likevvife  a dil- 
tillation  of  aqua  fortis,  or  nitric  acid. 

BLEYMARD.  See  Blaymard. 

BLEYNE,  in  Farriery , a French  word,  now  obfolete 
in  the  Englifii  language,  for  a fund  crack,  which  fee. 

BLEYSWELCH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Wefiphalia,  and  bifiiopric  of  Paderborn, 
4 miles  S.  of  Wunnenberg. 

BLEYS  WICK,  a town  of  Holland,  8 miles  north  of 
Rotterdam. 

BLIARUS,  or  MEMBRfARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  iRand  of  \ke  Mediterranean,  near  that  ef  Thera,  faid  by 

Steph. 
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iSteph.  By z.  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
^companions  of  Cadmus. 

LLIEGG,  in  Ichthyology.,  a name  given  by  the  Germans 
,to  thefilh  we  call  the  bleak.  See  Bleak,  and  Alburnus. 

, LLIESCASTEL,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  depaitment  of  Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
.diftnCl  of  Sarrebruck;  containing  1 278  inhabitants ; the 
jjopulation  of  the  canton  includes  10,084  perfons  ; and  the 
territory  has  30  communes. 

BLIESNA  Salensi,  a harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Lap- 
land,  between  the  river  Kola  and  Kilduyn  ifland. 

Cap,  a name  given  by  captain  Cook,  on  ac- 
count ^of  its  lhape,  to  an  ifland  in  the  fouthern  Pacific  ocean, 
neai  Kerguelen  s land,  before  called  by  Kerguelen  “ the 
ifland  of  Rendezvous.”  It  is  a high  round  rock  accefiible 
only  to  birds.^  S.  lat.  48  ’ 29'.  E.  long.  68n  40b 

in  ylgriculture,  a general  name  for  various 
dmempeis  incident  to  corn  and  fruit-trees. 

. ^5  affetls  them  varioufly,  the  whole  plant  fometimes  pe- 
s 1 filing  by  it,  and  lometimes  only  the  leaves  and  bloffoms, 
v\  hicli  will  be  fcorched  and  fiirivelled  up,  the  reft  remaining 
green  and  fiourifhing.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  blights 
aie  pioducedby  eafterly  winds,  which  bring  vaft  quantities  of 
.infects  eggs  along  with  them  from  diftant  places.  Thefe 
Being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
fiuit-tiees,  caufe  them  to  fhrivel  up  and  perifh. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  obferves,  that  blights  are  produced 
by  a variety  of  caufes ; by  infeCts,  by  an  excefs  of  heat  or 
cold,  of  drought  or  moifture  ; for  thefe  neceffarily  derange 
and  deftroy  the  delicate  organization  of  the  bloffoms;  but 
he  believes  the  common  opinion,  that  they  arife  from  fome 
latent  noxious  quality  in  the  air,  or  from  lightning,  to  be 
totally  unrounded.  The  term  blight  is  very  frequently  ufed 
by  the  gardener  and  farmer,  he  remarks,  without  any  defi- 
nite idea  being  annexed  to  it.  If  the  leaves  of  their  trees  be 
cjten  ky  tbe  caterpillar,  or  contracted  by  the  aphis ; if  the 
bloffoms  fall  from  the  ravages  of  infeCls,  or  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  the  trees  are  equally  blighted,  and  if  an  eafl 
wind  happen  to  have  blown,  the  infeCts,  or  at  leaft  their 
•e8.Ss»  whatever  be  their  fize,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  by  it.  See  A p h 1 s . 

The  true  caufe  of  blights  feems  to  be,  continued  dry 
eafterly  winds  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  fhowers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which  the  per- 
fpiration  in  the  tender  bloffom  is  flopped  ; and  if  it  fo  hap- 
pen that  there  is  a long  continuance  of  tire  fame  weather, 
it  equally  affeCts  the  tender  leaves,  whereby  their  colour  is 
changed,  and  they  wither  and  decay. 

The  beft  remedy,  perhaps,  is  gently  to  wafh  and  fprinkle 
over  the  tree,  &c.  from  time  to  time,  with  common  water  ; 
and  if  the  young  flioots  feem  to  be  much  infedted,  let  them 
be  waihed  with  a woollen  cloth,  fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  pof- 
fible,  from  this  glutinous  matter,  that  their  refpiration  and 
perfpiration  may  not  be  obftrudted.  This  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  early  in  the  day,  that  the  moifture  may  be 
exhaled  before  the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  : nor  fhould 
it  be  done  when  the  fun  Ihines  very  hot.  Mr.  Forfyth 
.recommends  their  being  waihed  well  with  urine  and  foap- 
fuds,  as  foon  as  pofiible  after  the  difeafe  appears. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring,  is  faid  to  be  {harp, 
hoary Trolls,  which  are  often  fiicceeded  by  hot  lun-lhine  in  the 
day-time.  This  is  the  moll  hidden  and  certain  deftroyer  of 
fruit  that  isJtnown.  The  chief  remedy  to  be  depended  upon 
in  this  cafe  is,  that  of  protedling  the  fruit-trees  during  the 
night-time  with  nets.  This  mode,  where  regularly  and 
*orrehily  performed,  has  been  found  highly  beneficial. 


But,  in  order  to  cure  this  difeafe,  fome  have  advifed  the 
burning  of  wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  in 
order  that  the  fmoke  of  it  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the 
wind,  which  they  fuppefe  will  ftifle  and  deftroy  the  infeCts, 
and  thereby  cure  the  miichief.  Others  direct  the  ufe  of 
tobacco-duil,  or  the  walhing  of  the  trees  with  water  in 
which  tobacco-ftalks  have  been  infufed  for  twelve  hours, 
which  they  fay  will  deftroy  thofe  infeCts,  and  recover  the 
plants.  Pepper-dull,  fcattered  over  the  bloflbnis  of  fruit- 
trees,  &c.  has  been  recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this 
cafe ; and  there  are  lome  who  advife  the  pulling  off  the 
leaves  that  are  affeCted. 

What  is  termed  the  blight  is  frequently,  however,  no 
more  than  a debility,  or  diftemper  in  trees.  Mr.  Forfyth 
obferves,  that  “ this  is  the  cafe  when  trees,  againft  the 
fame  wall,  and  enjoying  the  fame  advantages  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  differ  greatly  in  their  health  and  vigour,  the  weak 
ones  appearing  to  be  continually  blighted,  while  the  others 
remain  in  a fiourifhing  condition.  This  very  great  dif- 
ference, in  fuch  circumitances,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
different  conftitutions  of  the  trees,  proceeding  from  want  of 
proper  nourilhment,  or  from  fome  bad  qualities  in  the  foil ; 
fome  diftemper  in  the  flock,  buds,  or  fcions  ; or  from  fome 
mifmanagement  in  the  priming,  &c.  all  of  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  diftempers  in  trees,  of  which  they  are,  with  dif- 
ficulty, cured.  If  the  fault  be  in  the  foil,  it  mult,  he  fays,  be 
dug  out,  and  frelh  mould  put  in  its  place  ; or,  the  trees  mull 
be  taken  up,  and  others,  better  adapted  to  the  foil,  planted 
in  their  room.  “It  will  be  found  abfolutely  neceffary  always 
to  endeavour  to  fuit  the  particular  forts  of  fruit  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  expeCt  all  forts  of  fruit 
to  be  good  in  the  fame  foil.  If  the  weaknefs  of  the  tree 
proceed  from  an  in-bred  diftemper,  it  will  be  advifeable  to 
remove  it  at  once,  and  after  renewing  the  earth,  to  plant 
another  in  its  place.”  But  if  the  weaknefs  is  brought  on 
by  ill  management  in  the  pruning,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe,  he  would  advife  more  attention  to  the  method  of 
pruning  and  training. 

Befides  this,  “ there  is  another  fort  of  blight  that  fome- 
times happens  pretty  late  in  the  lpring,  as  in  April  or  May, 
which  is  very  deftruftive  to  fruit-trees  in  orchards,  and  open 
plantations,  and  againft  which  we  know  of  no  effectual 
remedy.  This  is  what  is  called  a Jlre-llaJl,  which,  in  a few 
hours,  hath  not  only  deftroyed  the  fruit  and  leaves,  but  often 
parts, of  trees  ; and  fometimes  entire  trees  have  been  killed 
by  it.”  This,  Mr.  Forly  th  obferves,  “ is  generally  thought 
to  be  occafioned  by  certain  tranfparent  flying  vapours, 
which  may  fometimes  take  fuch  form,  as  to  converge  the 
fun’s  rays  in  the  manner  of  a burning-glafs,  fo  as  to  fcorch 
the  plants  they  fall  upon  ; and  this,  in  a greater  or  lefs 
degree,  in  proportion  to  their  convergency.  As  this  gene- 
rally happens  in  clofe  plantations,  where  the  vapours  from 
the  earth,  and  the  perfpiration  from  the  trees,  are  pent  in 
for  want  of  a free  circulation  of  air  to  difperfe  them,  it 
points  out  to  us  the  only  way,  yet  known,  of  guarding 
againft  this  enemy  to  fruits;  namelyy  to  make  choice  of  a 
clear  healthy  fituation  for  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  &c. 
and  to  plant  the  trees  at  fuch  a diitance,  as  to  give  free 
admiflion  to  the  air,  that  it  may  difpel  thofe  vapours  before 
they  are  formed  into  fuch  volumes  as  to  occafion  thefe 
blalts.”  But  blafts  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  the  rcfleCtioa 
of  the  fun’s>rays  from  hollow  clouds,  which  fometimes  aCt 
as  burning  mirrors,  and  occafion  exceffive  heat.  Againft 
this  there  is  no  remedy  yet  difeovered. 

Mr.  Marlhall,  in  the  Rural  Economy  of  midland  counties, 
obferves,  that  it  is  well  known  that  this  difeafe  is  moll  in- 
jurious 
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jurious  to  grain  crops  in  wet  feafons ; hence,  principally, 
the  fcarcity  and  advanced  price  of  wheat  after  fuch  feafons. 
It  is  alfo  remarked  to  affect  the  north  fide  of  fields,  much 
more  than  the  fouth,  and  that  the  effedl  is  governed  by  the 
ftate  of  ripenefs ; confequently,  a few  days  of  forwardnefs 
may  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  effedl.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  forward  wheats  are  lealt  liable  to  be  blighted  ; for, 
having  paffed  foine  certain  ffage  of  maturation,  they  become 
invulnerable  to  the  attack  of  this  mifchievous  enemy ; at 
leaft,  no  obvious  injury  is  incurred.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  no  perceptible  blight  takes  place  while  a dry  feafon 
continues.  The  only  guard  a farmer  has  again!!  the 
attack  of  this  fecret  enemy  appears  to  be  that  of  fowing 
early. 

Blight  of  corn  is  called  Smut. 

BLIGNY-SUR  OUCHES,  in  Geography , a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  dvOr,  and  chief  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Beaune,  3 leagues  N.W.  of 
Beaune,  containing  1169  inhabitants;  the  canton  contains 
6598  ; and  comprehends  265  kiliometres,  and  23  com- 
munes. 

BLIKOOSKOI,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Frozen  fea.  N. 
lat.  71°  30'.  E.  long.  1250  14'. 

BLIND.  See  Blindness. 

Blind,  Pore,  or  Pur,  denotes  only  a great  degree  of 
fhort-fightednefs.  Phil.  Tranf.  NJ  37.  p.  731. 

Blind,  is  alfo  ufed  for  occult,  or  imperceptible.  Hence 
blind  rampart,  ccecum  vallum,  among  the  ancients,  was  that 
befet  with  fharp  flakes,  concealed  by  grafs  or  leaves  growing 
over  them. 

Blind  tefi  monies,  cccca  tejlimonia , thofe  given  by  abfent 
perfons  in  writing. 

Blind  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  bodies  without  aper- 
tures. 

Hence. 

Blind  wall,  ccccus  paries,  that  without  windows.  In  a 
like  fenfe  we  meet  with  blind  chamber,  ccecum  cubicidum. 

Blind  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  veffels  which  are  not 
perforated.  In  this  fenfe  the  chemilts  fay  a blind  alembic. 
A tube  is  faid  to  be  blind,  when  it  is  clofed  a-top.  Some 
anatomifts  alfo  call  the  third  cavity  of  the  ear  caecum,  as 
having  no  iffue  ; but  it  is  more  ufually  denominated  laby- 
rinth, which  fee. 

Blind  harbour,  or  Murderer' s bay  of  Tafman,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a deep  bay  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  fouthern  ifland  of 
New  Zealand,  having  two  fmall  iflands  near  the  bottom  of 
it  on  the  well  fide  ; 6 leagues  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Farewell. 

Blind,  in  the  Military  Art,  fignifies  generally  every 
material  which  ferves  to  cover  and  protedl  the  bcliegers  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  ; as  wool-packs,  fand  bags,  earth- 
bafkets,  & c.  Blinds  fomethnes  confilt  only  of  canvas 
ftretched,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  garrifon  from 
the  walls.  Sometimes  they  are  planks  eredted,  and  in  this 
cafe  are  more  properly  called  mantlets.  They  are  alfo  oc- 
caiionally  conftrudted  with  a number  of  bafkets  or  barrels. 

More  particularly  taken,  blinds  denote  wooden  frames 
of  four  pieces,  either  round  or  flat.  Two  of  them  are  fix  feet 
Ipng,  and  pointed  at  the  extremities  ; the  others,  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  ferve  asfpars,  to  fallen  the  two 
former  together.  Thefe  blinds  are  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground  againft  the  fides  of  the  faps,  to  hinder  the  earth 
from  falling  in,  and  to  faften  fafeines  upon  the  upper  part. 
They  are  hkewife  of  ufe  in  covering  the  faps,  and  fupport- 
ing  a roof  of  fafeines  to  fecure  the  troops  from  llone6  and 
granades. 

Blinds,  of  another  fort  are  commonly  made  of  oziers, 
«r  branches  interwoven  and  laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  of 
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flakes,  about  the  height  of  a man,  and  four  or  five  feet 
afunder. 

Blinds  are  of  effential  ferviceat  the  heads  of  trenches,  or 
faps,  when  they  are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis  ; 
and  when,  from  the  fuperior  elevation  of  the  enemy’s  works, 
he  may  overlook,  and  pour  his  fire  in  upon  the  befiegers. 
They  are  alfo  indifpenfable,  in  cafe  the  nature  of  the  ground 
fliould  oblige  the  approaches  to  be  carried  on  in  a flraight 
direction,  and  the  workmen  and  the  guard  to  be  neceffarily 
expofed  to  the  batteries  of  the  garrifon.  But  in  this  cafe,, 
the  faps  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  night,  as  the  lofs  of 
men  would  otherwife  prove  extremely  ferious. 

Blind  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  forOmLLON. 

Blind  granado,  that  which  does  not  light  or  take  fire. 

Blind  faith.  See  Faith. 

Blind  gut.  See  Ccecum. 

Blind  room.  See  Slow -worm. 

BLINDING,  a fpecies  of  corporal  punifhment  anciently 
infiidled  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and  others  ; and 
from  which  the  ancient  Chriltians  were  not  exempt.  Some- 
times lime  in  vinegar,  or  barely  fealding  vinegar,  was  poured 
into  the  eyes,  till  their  balls  were  confumed ; fometimes  a 
rope  was  twilled  round  the  head  till  the  eyes  llarted  out. 
Solin.  Polyhiit.  c.  4.  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  17.  Vah 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  Ladlant.  de  Mort.  Perfec.  c.  36. 

In  the  middle  age,  they  changed  total  blindnefs  for  a great 
darknefs,  or  diminution  of  fight,  which  they  produced  by 
holding  a red  hot  iron  difli  or  bafon  before  the  eyes,  till  their 
humours  were  dried,  and  their  coats  fhrivelled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Apollonia  executed  it  on  their 
watch  whom  they  found  afleep.  Democritus,  according  to 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Gellius,  put  out  his  own  eyes, 
that  he  might  be  lefs  diiturbed  in  his  mental  contemplations, 
when  thus  freed  from  the  diffraction  of  the  objedls  of  fight. 
Herodot.  lib.  vi.  c.  92.  Aul.  Gell.  Nodi.  Att.  lib.  x. 
c.  71.  Cicero  Tufc.  Q11.5. 

Blinding,  obctccatio,  in  the  Black  Art,  denotes  a fpecies 
of  necromancyq  whereby  a vifible  body  may  be  concealed, 
or  hidden  by  an  invifible  power.  See  Necromancy. 

Blinding  of  a cafemate,  fignifies  eredling  a battery  again!!; 
it,  in  order  to  ditmount  its  cannon  and  render  them  ufelefs. 

BLINDNESS,  in  Surgery,  the  privation  or  want  of 
fight.  This  defedl  may  arife  from  a variety  of  caufes,  ex- 
iiling  either  in  the  organ  of  fight,  or  in  the  circumffances 
neceflary  to  produce  vifion.  See  Optics  and  Eye.  Blind- 
nefs will  be  complete,  when  the  light  is  wholly  excluded  ; or 
partial,  when  it  is  admitted  into  the  eye  fo  imperfedlLy  as  to 
convey  only  a confufed  perception  of  vifible  objedts.  Blind- 
nefs may  again  be  diffinguifhed  into  periodical  or  permanent, 
tranfient  or  perpetual,  natural  or  accidental,  Sic. ; but  thefe 
diftindlions  do  not  ferve  to  communicate  any  idea  of  the 
caufes  of  blindnefs,  which  are  to  be  flightly  mentioned  in 
the  prefent  article.  For  a more  particular  account  of  the 
caufes  and. remedies  of  blindnefs,  the  reader  will  confuit  the 
articles  which  give  an  account  of  the  doclriue  of  vifion,  and 
the  difeafes  of  the  eye. 

The  ordinary  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  as  follow  : 

1.  In  the  eyelids  and  mufcles.  By  a coheikm  of  the  eye 
lids  ; by  an  elongation  of  the  upper  eye-lid  ; by  a paralytic 
Hate,  which  difables  the  patient  from  raifing  it  fufficiently; 
by  an  irregular  or  defective  adlion  in  the  mufcles  which  arc 
attached  to  the  eye-ball. 

2.  In  the  membranes  of  the  eye.  By  their  opacity,  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  light;  by  their  exquifice  fenfibility,  fo  as 
to  render  vifion  intolerable  ; byr  tiieir  blood-veffels  affuming 
a morbid  adlion,  and  effufing  a fluid  (fuppofe  pus,  for  ex- 
ample) into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  eye. 
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3.  In  the  humours  of  the  eye.  By  then1  defe&ive  quan- 
tity ; by  the  turbid  {late,  or  imperfectly  tranfparent  con- 
dition, of  the  humours  ; by  the  lofs  of  any  one  of  them, 
through  accident  or  violence ; by  an  altered  figure  of  the 
cryftalliue  lens. 

4.  In  the  brain  or  optic  nerve.  By  compreffion,  producing 
palfy  or  Gutta  Serena  (which  fee);  by  a ftate  of  debi- 
lity or  inertnefs  in  the  vifual  organ,  fo  as  to  require  an  un- 
commonly ftrong  light ; by  too  great  fenfibility  in  the  optic 
nerve,  enduring  but  a very  feeble  impreffion  from  the  light, 
and  tranfmitting  only  a confufed  perception  of  vilible  ob- 
jedts  to  the  mind  ; by  fome  unknown  change  in  the  nervous 
power,  caufing  depraved  vifion,  and  exciting  imaginary 
fcenes,  which  no  perfon  can  obferve  beiides  the  patient 
himfelf. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  blind  perfons  have 
not  any  idea  of  vilible  objedxs,  though  they  can  diilinguifli 
them  by  the  touch  : thus  the  gentleman  couched  by  Mr. 
Chelelden,  though  he  knew  the  colours  afunder  in  a good 
light  during  his  blind  ftate  ; yet  when  he  faw  them  after 
couching,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before,  were  not 
fufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by  afterwards.  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  403.  p.447. 

It  was  even  a confiderable  time  before  he  could  remember 
which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  inform- 
ed, without  feeling  them.  Add,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
diftance ; but  thought  all  the  objedts  he  faw  touched  his 
eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  (kin. 

But  a cafe  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Ware  in  the  Philofophical 
Tran  factions  (read  to  the  fociety  June  nth,  1801),  which 
does  not  accord  with  Mr.  Chefelden’s  obfervation  on  this 
fubjedt.  It  was  the  cafe  of  a young  gentleman,  who  (by  a 
furgical  operation)  recovered  his  fight  when  feven  years  of 
age  ; after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  cataradfs,  before  he 
was  a year  old.  Mr.  Ware  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  facts  in  queftiou  : “ I performed  the  operation  on  the 
left  eye,  on  the  29th  of  December  laft,  in  the  prefence  of 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  F.A.S.  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Platt,  furgeon,  in  London.  It  is  not  ne- 
eeffary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a defeription  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  child,  during  its 
performance,  neither  uttered  an  exclamation,  not  made  the 
fmalleft  motion,  either  with  his  head  or  hands.  The  eye  was 
immediately  bound  up,  and  no  inquiries  made  on  that  day 
with  regard  to  his  fight.  On  the  30th,'  I found  that  he  had 
experienced  a flight  ficknefs  on  the  preceding  evening,  but 
had  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  either  in  his  head  or  eye. 
On  the  31ft,  as  foon  as  I entered  his  chamber,  the  mother, 
tvith  much  joy,  informed  me  that  her  child  could  fee. — 
About  an  hour  before  my  vifit,  he  was  Handing  near  the  fire, 
with  a handkerchief  tied  loofely  over  his  eyes,  when  he  told 
her  that  under  the  handkerchief,  which  had  flipped  upward, 
he  could  diftinguifh  the  table  by  the  fide  of  which  (he  was 
fitting  : it  was  about  a yard  and  a half  from  him  ; and  he 
obferved  that  it  was  covered  with  a green  cloth  (which  was 
really  the  cafe),  and  that  it  was  a little  farther  off  than  he 
was  able  to  reach.  No  further  queftions  were  afked  him  at 
that  time  ; as  his  mother  was  much  alarmed,  left  the  ufe 
thus  made  of  his  eye  might  have  been  premature  and  inju- 
rious. Upon  examination,  I found  that  it  was  not  more  in- 
flamed than  the  other  eye  ; and  the  opacity  in  the  pupil  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  diminiftied.  Defirous,  however,  to 
afeertain  whether  he  was  able  to  diftinguifli  objedts,  I held 
a letter  before  him,  at  the  diftance  of  about  twelve  inches, 
when  he  told  me,  after  a ftiort  hefitation,  that  it  was  a piece 
of  paper  ; that  it  was  fquare,  which  he  knew  by  its  corners; 
jiud  that  it  was  longer  in  one  direction  than  it  was  in  the 


other.  On  being  defined  to  point  to  the  corners,  he  did  it 
with  great  precifion,  and  readily  carried  his  finger  in  the  line 
of  its  longeft  diameter.  I then  ffiewed  him  a fmall  oblong 
band-box  covered  with  red  leather,  which  he  faid  was  red  and 
fquare,  and  pointed  at  once  to  its  four  corners.  After  this, 
I placed  before  him  an  oval  filver  box,  which  he  faid  had  a 
(Timing  appearance  ; and,  prefently  afterwards,  that  it  was 
round,  becauie  it  had  not  corners.  The  obfervation,  how- 
ever, which  appeared  to  me  moil  remarkable,  was  that  -which 
related  to  a white  done  mug  ; which  he  firft  called  a white 
bafon,  but,  foon  after,  recoliedting  himfelf,  faid  it  was  a mug, 
becaufe  it  had  a handle.  Thefe  experiments  did  not  give 
him  any  pain  ; and  they  were  made  in  the  prefence  of  his 
mother,  and  of  Mr.  Woodford,  a clerk  in  his  majefty’s  trea- 
lury.  I held  the  objects  at  different  diftances  from  his  eye, 
and  inquired  very  particularly  if  he  was  fenfible  of  any  dif- 
ference in  their  fituation  ; which  he  always  faid  he  was,  in  - 
forming me,  on  every  change,  whether  they  were  brought 
nearer  to,  or  carried  further  from  him.  I again  inquired, 
both  of  his  mother  and  himfelf,  whether  he  had  ever,  before 
this  time,  diftingulhed  by  fight  any  fort  of  objedt  ; and  I 
was  affured  by  both  that  he  never  had  on  any  occafion  ; and 
that  when  he  wifhed  to  difeover  colours,  which  he  could 
only  do  when  they  were  very  ftrong,  he  had  always  been 
obliged  to  hold  the  coloured  objedt  clofe  to  his  eye,  and  a 
little  on  one  fide,  to  avoid  the  projedtion  of  the  nofe.  No 
further  experiments  were  made  on  that  day.  On  the  ift  of 
January,  I found  that  his  eye  continued  quite  free  both  from 
pain  and  inflammation,  and  that  he  felt  no  uneafinefs  on  the 
approach  of  light.  I (hewed  him  a table  knife  ; which  at 
firft  he  called  a fpoon,  but  foon  redtified  the  miftake,  giving 
it  the  right  name,  and  diftingui filing  the  blade  from  the 
handle,  by  pointing  to  each  as  he  was  defired.  He  after- 
wards called  a yellow  pocket-book  by  its  name,  taking  notice 
of  the  filver  lock  in  the  cover.  I held  my  hand  before  him  ; 
which  he  knew,  but  could  not  at  firft  tell  the  number  of  my 
fingers,  nor  diftinguifh  one  of  them  from  another.  1 theR 
held  up  his  own  hand,  and  defired  him  to  remark  the  differ- 
ence between  his  thumb  and  fingers;  after  which  he  readily 
pointed  out  the  diftindtions  in  mine  alfo.  Dark-coloured 
and  fmooth  objedts,  were  more  agreeable  to  him  than  thofe 
which  were  bright  and  rough.  On  the  3d  of  January,  he 
faw,  from  the  drawing-room  window,  a dancing- bear  in  the 
ftreet ; and  diftinguifhed  a number  of  boys  that  were  Hand- 
ing round  him,  noticing  particularly  a bundle  of  cloths  which 
one  of  them  had  on  his  head.  On  the  fame  evening,  I placed 
him  before  a looking-glafs,  and  held  up  his  hand  : after  a 
little  time  he  fmiled  and  faid  he  faw  the  (hadow  of  his  hand, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  head.  He  could  not  then  diftinguifli 
his  features  ; but,  on  the  following  day,  his  mother  having 
again  placed  him  before  the  glafs,  he  pointed  to  his  eyes, 
nofe,  and  mouth,  and  feemed  much  gratified  with  the 
fight. 

Having  thus  dated  the  principal  obfervations  that  werfc 
made  by  Mafter  W.  I (hall  now  make  a brief  companion  be  • 
tween  this  ftatement,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the  XXXVth 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  of  M.  Chefelden’s 
patient,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  born  blind,  and  obtained 
his  fight  when  he  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
old. 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  though  Mafter  W.  was  fix 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Chefelden’s  patient,  he  was  remark- 
ably intelligent,  and  gave  the  mod  diredt  and  fatisfadtory 
anfwers  to  every  queftion  that  was  put  to  him.  Both  of 
them,  alfo,  if  not  born  blind,  loft  their  fight  fo  very  early, 
that,  as  Mr.  Chefelden  expreffes  it,  “ they  had  not  any  re- 
collection of  having  ever  feen.” 
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My  firfl:  remark  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.’  Chefelden’s  patient,  who  is  ftated  “ to  have  been  fo 
far  from  making  any  judgment  of  diftance,  that  he  thought 
all  objects  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  fkin,” 
Mafter  W.  diftinguilhed,  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  fee,  a 
table,  a yard  and  a half  from  him  ; and  proved  that  he  had 
fome  accuracy  in  his  idea  of  diflance,  by  faying,  that  it  was 
a little  further  off  than  his  hand  could  reach.  This  obferva- 
tion,  fo  contrary  to  the  account  we  have  received  of  Mr, 
Chefelden’s  patient,  would  have  furprifed  me  much  more 
than  it  did,  if  I had  not  previoufly,  in  fome  fimilarinftances, 
had  reafon  to  fufpect  that  children,  from  whom  cataracts  had 
been  extracted,  had  a notion  of  cl  ill  an  ce  the  firfl  moment  they 
were  enabled  to  fee.  In  the  inftance  particularly  of  a young 
gentleman  from  Ireland,  fourteen  years  old,  from  each  of 
whofe  eyes  I extracted  a cataract,  in  the  year  1794,  in  the 
prefence  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  phyfician  to  the  London  hofpital, 
and  who,  before  the  operation,  affured  me,  as  did  his  friends, 
fhat  he  never  had  feen  the  figure  of  any  obje£t,  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton and  myfelf  were  much  afloniflied  by  the  facility  with 
which,  on  the  full  experiment,  he  took  hold  of  my  hand  at 
different  diltances,  mentioning  whether  it  was  brought 
nearer  to,  or  carried  further  from  him,  and  conveying  his 
hand  to  mine  in  a circular  direction,  that  we  might  be  the 
better  l'atisfied  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  did  it.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  and  in  others  of  a like  nature,  although 
the  patients  had  certainly  been  blind  from  early  infancy,  I 
could  not  fatisfy  myfelf  that  they  had  not,  before  this  period, 
enjoyed  a fufffeient  degree  of  fight  to  imprefs  the  image  of 
Tilible  objects  on  their  minds,  and  to  give  them  ideas  which 
could  not  afterwards  be  entirely  obliterated.  In  the  inftance 
of  Mafter  W.  however,  110  fuipicion  of  this  kind  could  oc- 
cur ; fince,  in  addition  to  the  declaration  of  himfelf  and  his 
mother,  it  was  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  the  furgeon  who 
examined  his  eyes  in  the  country,  that  the  catara&s  were 
fully  formed  before  he  was  a year  old.  And  I beg  leave  to 
add  further,  that  on  making  inquiries  of  two  children,  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  years  of  age,  now  under  my  care,  both 
of  whom  have  been  blind  from  birth,  and  on  whom  no  ope- 
ration has  yet  been  performed,  I find  that  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  colours,  limited  as  it  is,  is  fufficient  to  enable 
them  to  tell  whether  coloured  objects  be  brought  nearer  to, 
or  carried  further  from  them  ; for  inftance,  whether  they  are 
at  the  diftance  of  two  inches  or  four  inches  from  their  eyes ; 
nor  have  either  of  them  the  flighted:  fufpicion,  as  is  related 
of  Mr.  Chefelden’s  patient,  that  coloured  objedts,  when  held 
before  them,  touch  their  eyes. 

But  the  judgment  which  Mafter  W.  formed  of  the  different 
diftarices  of  objedts,  was  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Chefelden’s  patient ; who,  we  are  in- 
formed, “ did  not  know  the  figure  of  any  thing,  nor  any 
one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in  fiiape  and  mag- 
nitude;” for  Mafter  W.  knew  and  deferibed  a letter,  not 
only  as  white,  but  alfo  as  fquare,  becaufe  it  had  corners ; and 
an  oval  filver  box,  not  only  as  fluffing,  but  alfo  as  round,  be- 
caufe it  had  not  corners : he  likewife  knew,  and  called  by  its 
name,  a white  ftone  mug,  on  the  firft  day  he  obtained  his 
fight,  diftinguifhing  it  from  a bafon,  becaufe  it  had  a handle. 
Thefe'experiments  were  made  in  the  prefence  of  two  refpedt- 
able  perfons,  as  well  as  myfelf ; and  they  were  feveral  times 
repeated,  to  convince  us  that  we  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
them.  I mention  the  circumftance,  however,  with  much 
diffidence,  being  aware  that  the  obfervations  not  only  differ 
from  thofe  that  are  related  of  Mr.  Chefelden’s  patient,  but 
appear,  on  the  firft  ftatement,  to  oppofe  a principle  in  optics, 
which  I believe  is  commonly  and  juftly  admitted,  that  the 
fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling  have  no  other  connection  than  that 
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which  is  formed  by  experience ; and,  therefore,  that  the 
ideas  derived  from  feeling  can  have  no  power  to  diredl  the 
judgment,  with  refpeCt  either  to  the  diftance  or  form  of 
vifible  objects.  It  ihould  be  recolleffied,  however,  that  per- 
fons who  have  cataradts  in  their  eyes,  are  not,  in  ftridtnefs  of 
fpeech,  blind,  though  they  are  deprived  of  all  ufeful  fight. 
The  inftances  I have  adduced  prove,  that  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  coloursis  fufficient  to  give  them  fome  idea  of  diftance, 
even  in  their  darkeft  ftate.  When,  therefore,  their  fight  is 
cleared  by  the  removal  of  the  opaque  cryftalline,  which  in- 
tercepted the  light,  and  the  colour  of  objedts  is  thereby  made 
to  appear  ilronger,  will  it  be  difficult,  or  unphilofophical, 
to  conceive  that  their  ideas  of  diftance  will  be  ftrengthened, 
and  fo  far  extended  as  to  give  them  a knowledge,  even  of 
the  outline  and  figure  of  thofe  objedts  with  the  colour  of 
which  they  were  previoufly  acquainted  ?” 

The  miieries  of  blindnefs  are  feelingly  deferibed  both  by 
Homer  and  Milton,  in  the  following  imprtffive  paffages. 
The  venerable  father  of  epic  poetry,  who  is  faid,  in  the 
perfon  of  Demodocus  the  Phoeacian  bard,  to  have  deferibed 
his  own  fltuation,  proceeds  thus: 

“ Tov  taifv  Macr’  ItffXwE,  o’  cx.ya.Qlv  rt,  xcxkov  te, 

’OfS p.iv  c lion  S’  fiStioiv  a-o i3w.” 

Qdyff.  1.  0.  v.  63,  64. 

“ Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleffings  mix’d  with  mighty  woe, 

In  clouds  and  darknefs  quench’d  his  vifual  ray, 

Yet  gave  him  pow’r  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.”  Pope. 

In  fimilar  ftrains  does  Milton  bewail  his  calamity,  in  lire 
addrefs  to  light : — ' 

“ Taught  by  the  heav’nly  mufe  to  venture  down 
The  dark  defeent,  and  up  to  re-afeend, 

Though  hard  and  rare  ; thee  I revifit  fafe. 

And  feel  thy  fov’reign  vital  lamp  : but  thou 
Revilit’ft  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a drop  ferene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs. 

Or  dimfuffufion  veil’d.  Yet  not  the  more 
Ceafe  I to  wander,  where  the  mufes  haunt 
Clear  fpring,  or  lhady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong  : but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow’ry  brooks  beneath. 

That  wafh  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow* 
Nightly  I vifit;  nor  fometimes  forget 
Thofe  other  two,  equall’d  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I equall’d  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Masonides, 

And  Tirefias  andPhineus  prophets  old  : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  : as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  ffiadieft  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nodturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year 
Seafons  return  ; but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn, 

Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer’s  rofe. 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  : 

But  cloud  inftead,  and  ever  during  dark, 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank 
Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d, 

And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  fliut  out.” 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  iii. 

Thus  alfo  does  he  deplore,  in  the  moft  affe&ing  accents, 
the  misfortune  of  blindnefs  in  his  “ Sampfon  Agoniftes 

“ But  chief  of  all, 

O lofs  of  fight,  of  thee  I mult  complain  ! 
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Blind  among  enemies,  O worfe  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  orbeggary,  decrepid  age. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extimff, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull’d,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d, 
Inferior  to  the  vileft  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm.  The  vileft  here  excel  me  : 

They  creep,  yet  fee  ; I dark  in  light  expos’d 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong, 

Within  doors,  or  without,  ftill  as  a fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half, 

O dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

O firft  created  beam,  and  thou  great  wt>rd, 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I thus  bereav’d  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filent,  as  the  moon 
When  ftie  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life. 

And  almoftlife  itfelf,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  foul, 

She  all  in  every  part ; why  was  the  fight 
To  fuch  a tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d  ? 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench’d  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  throughout  all  parts  diffus’d, 
That  fhe  might  look  at  will  through  ev’ry  pore  ? 

Then  had  I not  been  thus  exil’d  from  light. 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light 
To  live  a life  half  dead,  a living  death : 

And  buried  ; but  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  the  fepulchre,  a moving  grave ; 

Bury’d,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worft  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs. 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miferies  of  life.” 

The  degree  in  which  the  calamity  of  blindnefs  is  felt  and 
lamented  by  thofe  to  whom  it  occurs,  may  be  alfo  partly 
gueffed  at  by  the  extafies  into  which  perfons  have  fallen  on 
their  recovery  from  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a gentleman,  who,  having  been 
blind,  and  brought  to  fight  at  eighteen,  was  very 
near  going  diftra&ed  with  the  joy.  See  a remarkable  cafe 
of  this  kind,  Tatler,  NJ  55.  vol.  i.  Boyle’s  Works  abr. 
tom.  i.  p.  4. 

We  find  various  recompences  for  blindnefs,  or  fubftitutes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  eyes,  in  the  wonderful  fagacity  of  many 
blind  perfons  recited  by  Zahnius  in  his  “ Oculus  Artifici-- 
alis,”  and  others.  In  fome,  the  defedl  has  been  fupplied 
by  a raoft  excellent  gift  of  remembering  what  they  had  feen; 
in  others,  by  a delicate  nofe,  or  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  ; in 
others,  by  an  exquifite  touch,  or  a fenfe  of  feeling,  which 
they  have  had  in  fuch  perfection,  that,  as  it  has  been  faid  of 
fome,  they  learned  to  hear  with  their  eyes ; as  it  may  be 
faid  of  thefe,  that  they  taught  themfelves  to  fee  with  their 
hands. 

Some  have  been  enabled  to  perform  all  forts  of  curious 
and  fubtle  works  in  the  niceft  and  moil  dextrous  manner. 
Aldrovapdus  fpeaks  of  a fculptor  who  became  blind  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  ten  years  after  made  a perfect 
marble  ftatute  of  Cofmo  II.  de  Medicis : and  another  of 
clay  like  Urban  VIII.  Bartholin  tells  us  of  a blind  fculptor 
in  Denmark,  who  diftinguiihpd  perfedly  well,  by  mere 


touch,  not  only  all  kinds  of  wood,  but  all  the  colours;; 
and  F.  Grimaldi  gives  an  inftance  of  the  like  kind;  befides 
the  blind  organift  living  in  Paris,  who  is  faid  to  have  done 
the  fame. 

The  moil  extraordinary  of  all  is  a blind  guide,  who,  ac- 
cording  to  the  report  of  good  writers,  ufed  to  conduct  the 
merchants  through  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Arabia.  Jamef 
Bernouilli  contrived  a method  of  teaching  blind  perfons  to 
write.  Leo  Afr.  Defc.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246.  Cafaub.  Treat, 
of  Enthuf.  chap.  ii.  p.  45.  Fonten.  Elog.  des  Acad.  p.  1 14, 

An  inftance  no  lefs  extraordinary  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bew  in  the  “ Tranfa&ions  of  the  Manchefter  Society.’’* 
It  is  that  of  a perfon,  whofe  name  is  John  Metcalf,  a native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  who  became  blind  at 
fo  early  an  age  as  to  be  altogether  unconfcious  of  light  and 
its  various  effedts.  His  employment  in  the  younger  period, 
of  his  life  was  that  of  a-  waggoner,  and  occafionally  as  a. 
guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night,  or  when  the  com* 
mon  tracks  were  covered  with  fnow.  Afterwards  he  became 
a projector  and  furveyor  of  high-ways  in  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous parts ; and  in  this  capacity,  with  the  affiftance 
merely  of  a long  ftaff,  he  traverfes  the  roads,  afeends  preci- 
pices, explores  valleys,  and  inveftigates  their  feveral  extents, 
forms,  and  fituations,  fo  as  to  anfvver  his  purpofe  in  the  beft 
manner.  His  plans  are  defigned,  and  his  eftimates  formed, 
with  fuch  ability  and  accuracy,  that  he  has  been  employed 
in  altering  moft  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derbyffiire, 
particularly  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton,  and  in  conitruCt- 
ing  a new  one  between  Wilmflow  and  Congleton,  fo  as  t* 
form  a communication  between  the  great  London  road, 
without  being  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  mountain. 

Although  blind  perfons  have  occafion,  in  a variety  o£ 
refpeCts,  to  deplore  their  infelicity,  their  mifery  is  in  a con- 
fiderable  degree  alleviated  by  advantages  peculiar  to  them- 
felves. They  are  capableof  a more  fixed  and  fteady  attention  to 
the  objeds  of  their  mental  contemplation,  than  thofe  who  are- 
diftraCted  by  the  view  of  a variety  of  external  feenes.  Their 
want  of  fight  naturally  leads  them  to  avail  themfelves  of 
their  other  organs  of  corporeal  fenfation,  and  with  this  view 
to  cultivate  and  improve  them  as  much  as  pofiible.  Ac- 
cordingly they  derive  relief  and  affiftance  from  the  quicknefs 
of  their  hearing,  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell,  and  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  their  touch,  which  perfons  who  fee  are  apt  to  dif- 
regard  ; and  many  inftances  have  occurred,  that  feem  to 
rify  the  opinion  of  Rochefter ; 

“ That  if  one  fenfe  ffiould  be  fupprefs’d, 

It  but  retires  into  the  reft.” 

To  this  purpofe  we  may  obferve,  that  Democritus  is  faid 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  think  more  in- 
tenfely. 

Many  contrivances  have  alfo  been  devifed  by  the  inge- 
nious for  fupplying  the  want  of  fight,  and  for  facilitating 
thofe  analytical  or  mechanical  operations,  which  would 
otherwife  perplex  the  moft  vigorous  mind  and  the  moft  re- 
tentive memory.  By  means  of  thefe  they  have  become  emi- 
nent proficients  in  various  departments  of  fcience.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  fciences  in  which,  with  or  without  mechanical 
helps,  the  blind  have  not  diftinguilhed  themfelves.  The  cafe 
of  profeffor  Saunderfon  at  Cambridge  is  well  known.  His 
attainments  and  performances  in  the  languages,  and  alfo  as 
a learner  and  teacher  in  the  abftradt  mathematics,  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  in  mufic,  have  been  truly  aftonilhing ; and  the 
account  of  them  appears  to  be  almoft  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  amply  attefted  and  confirmed  by  many  other  inftances 
of  a fimilar  kind,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Cicero 
mentions  it  as  a faft  fcarcely  credible,  with  refpeft  to  his 
mailer  in  philofophy,  Diodotus,  that  “ he  exercifed  himfelf 
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in  it  with  greater  alfiduitv  after  he  became  blind  ; and,  which 
he  thought  next  to  impoifible  to  be  performed  without  fight, 
that  he  profeffed  geometry,  and  defcribed  his  diagrams  fo  ac- 
curately to  his  fcholars,  as  to  enable  them  to  draw  every  line 
in  its  proper  direction.”  Jerom  relates  a more  remarkable 
in  fiance  of  Didymus  in  Alexandria,  who,  “though  blind 
from  his  infancy,  and  therefore  ignorant  of  the  letters,  ap- 
peared fo  great  a miracle  to  the  world,  as  not  Only  to  learn 
logic,  but  geometry  alfo  to  perfe&ion,  which  teems  (he 
•adds)  the  mod  of  any  thing  to  require  the  help  of  fight.” 
Profeffor  Saunderfon,  who  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  the 
fmall  pox,  when  he  was  only  twelve  months  old,  feems  to 
have  acquired  mod  of  his  ideas  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  ; and 
though  he  could  not  didinguifh  colours  by  that  lenfe, 
•which,  after  repeated  trials,  he  faid  was  pretending  to  im- 
poffibilities,  yet  he  was  able  with  the  greated  exatfnefs  to 
difcriminate  the  minuted  diderence  of  rough  and  fmooth  in 
a furface,  or  the  lead  defedt  of  polifh.  In  a fet  of  Roman 
medals  he  could  didinguifh  the  genuine  from  the  falfe, 
though  they  had  been  counterfeited  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to 
deceive  a connoiffeur,  who  judged  of  them  by  the  eye.  His 
fenfe  of  feeling  was  fo  acute,  that  he  could  perceive  the 
lead  variation  in  the  date  of  the  air  ; and  it  is  faid,  that  in 
a garden  where  obfervations  were  made  on  the  fun,  he  took 
notice  of  every  cloud  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  al- 
mod  as  judly  as  thofe  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when 
any  thing  was  held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  palled  by  a 
tree  at  no  great  didance,  provided  the  air  was  calm,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  wind : this  he  did  by  the  different 
pulfe  of  air  upon  his  face.  He  poffeffed  a fenfibility  of 
Rearing  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  could  didinguifh  even  the 
fifth  part  of  a note  ; and  by  the  quicknefs  of  this  fenfe  he 
not  only  difcriminated  perfons  with  whom  he  had  once  con- 
rerfed  fo  long  as  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  found  of  their 
voice,  but  he  could  judge  of  the  lize  of  a room  into  which 
he  was  introduced,  and  of  his  didance  from  the  wall  ; and 
if  he  had  ever  walked  over  a pavement  in  courts,  piazzas, 
See.  which  reflected  a found,  and  was  afterwards  conduced 
thither  again,  he  could  exactly  tell  in  what  part  of  the  walk 
he  was  placed,  merely  by  the  note  which  it  founded.  See 
Saunderson. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  arts  which,  one  would  ima- 
gine, are  of  very  difficult  and  almod  impracticable  attain- 
ment to  blind  perfons ; and  yet  indances  occur,  which  fhew 
that  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  pleafing  creative  and 
extenfive  regions  of  fancy.  We  have  known  cafes  in  which 
the  form  and  features  of  the  face  have  been  delineated  wholly 
by  the  touch,  and  in  which  it  has  been  moulded  with  the 
utmod  exaCtnefs.  De  Piles  (Cours  de  Peint.  p.  329.) 
mentions  a blind  fculptor,  who  thus  took  the  likenefs  of 
the  duke  de  Bracciano  in  a dark  cellar,  and  made  a marble 
datue  of  king  Charles  I.  with  great  judnefs  and  elegance. 
However  unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  theabdraCl  philo- 
fophers,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  faft,  than  that  a 
blind  man  may,  by  the  infpiration  of  the  mufes,  or  rather 
by  the  efforts  of  a cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the 
mod  natural  images  and  animated  deferiptions  even  of  vifible 
objefts,  without  defervedly  incurring  the  charge  of  plagia- 
rifm.  We  need  not  recur  to  Homer  and  Milton  for  attefta- 
tions  to  this  faft ; they  had  probably  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  vifible  world  before  they  had  lod  their  fight ; and 
their  deferiptions  might  be  animated  with  all  the  rapture 
and  enthufiafm  which  originally  fired  their  bofoms,  when 
the  grand  and  delightful  objects  delineated  by  them  were 
immediately  beheld.  We  are  furnifhed  with  indances 
in  which  a fimilar  energy  and  tranfport  of  defeription,  at 
lead  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  have  bten  exhibited  by 


thofe  on  whofe  minds  vifible  objeCls  were  never  impreffed, 
or  have  been  entirely  obliterated.  Dr.  Blacklock  affords  a 
furpriiing  indance  of  this  kind  ; who,  though  he  had  loft 
his  fight  before  he  was  fix  months  old,  not  only  made  him- 
felf  mader  of  various  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French,  but  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  poet, 
whofe  performances  abound  with  appropriate  images  and 
animated  deferiptions.  See  Blacklock. 

Another  indance,  which  deferves  being  recorded,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Henry  Moyes  in  our  own  country,  who,  though 
blind  from  his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  affiduity  of  Ins 
application,  and  by  the  energy  of  native  genius,  not  only 
made  incredible  advances  in  mechanical  operations,  in  mufic, 
and  in  the  languages,  but  acquired  an  extenfive  acquaat- 
ance  with  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  adronomy,  chemiftry, 
and  all  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  From  the 
account  of  Dr.  Moyes,  who  occafionally  read  ledlures  on 
philofophical  chemiftry  at  Mancheder,  delivered  to  the 
Manchefter  fociety  by  Dr.  Bew,  it  appears,  that  mechanical 
exercifes  were  the  favorite  employment  of  his  infant  years ; 
and  that  at  a very  early  age  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  edge-tools,  as  to  be  able  to  conltrudt  little  wind- 
mills, and  even  a loom.  By  the  found,  and  the  different 
voices  of  the  perfons  that  were  prefent,  he  was  directed  in 
his  judgment  of  the  dimenlions  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  affembled  ; and  in  this  refpedt  he  determined  with  fuch 
a degree  of  accuracy,  as  feldom  to  be  miftaken.  His  me- 
mory was  Angularly  retentive ; fo  that  he  was  capable  of 
recognizing  a perfon  on  his  firlt  fpeaking,  though  he  had 
not  been  in  company  with  him  for  two  years.  He  deter- 
mined with  furpriiing  exadtnefs  the  dature  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  converfed,  by  the  direction  of  their  voices  ; and 
he  made  tolerable  conjectures  concerning  their  difpofitions, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  converfation. 
His  eyes,  though  he  never  recolleCted  his  having  feen,  were 
not  totally  infenfible  to  intenfe  light ; but  the  rays  refraCted 
through  a prifm,  when  fufficiently  vivid,  produced  diltin- 
guifhable  effects  upon  them.  The  red  produced  a difagree- 
able  lenfation,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a faw. 
As  the  colours  declined  in  violence,  the  harfhnefs  leffened, 
until  the  green  afforded  a fenfation  that  was  highly  pleafing 
to  him,  and  which  he  defcribed  as  conveying  an  idea  fimilar 
to  that  which  he  gained  by  running  his  hand  over  fmooth 
polifhed  furfaces.  Such  furfaces,  meandering  dreams,  and 
gentle  declivities,  were  the  figures  by  which  he  expreffed 
his  idea#  of  beauty  ; rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and 
boifterous  elements  furnifhed  him  with  expreffions  for  terror 
and  difguft.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  converfation  ; 
was  happy  in  his  allulions  to  vifual  objeCfs  ; and  difeourfed 
on  the  nature,  compofition,  and  beauty  of  colours,  with 
pertinence  and  preciiion.  This  indance,  and  fome  other* 
which  have  occurred,  feem  to  furnifh  a prefumption,  that 
the  feeling  or  touch  of  blind  perfons  may  be  fo  improved, 
as  to  enable  them  to  perceive  that  texture  and  dffpofition  of 
coloured  furfaces  by  which  fome  rays  of  light  are  refledled 
and  others  abforbed,  and  in  this  manner  to  didinguifh 
colours.  But  the  fail  is  dill  undecided  ; and  farther  trial*, 
are  neceffary,  in  order  to  fet  afide  high  authorities  to  the 
contrary,  and  abfolutely  to  decide  it.  Dr.  Reid,  in  hi* 

“ Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  PrincijSfe  of  Com- 
mon Senfe”  (ch.  vi.  § 2.),  deduces  evidence  fromSacknow- 
ledged  fafts,  as  well  as  reafoning,  in  order  to  fhew,  that 
there  is  very  little  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  light,  fchat 
may  not  be  communicated  to  a man  born  blind.  One  who 
never  faw  the  light  may  be  learned  and  knowing  in  every 
fcience,  even  in  optics  ; and  may  make  difeoveries  in  every 
branch  ef  philofophy.  Fie  may  uuderftand  as  much  as 
4 Id  2 -aijother 
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another  man,  not  only  of  the  order,  diftances,  and  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  of 
the-  laws  of  the  reflection  and  refradlion  of  its  rays.  He 
may  underhand  diftinctly,  how  thofe  laws  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rainbow,  the  prifm,  the  camera  obfcura, 
and  the  magic  lanthorn,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  micro- 
fcope  and  telefcope.  Neverthelefs,  as  to  the  appearances  of 
colour,  a blind  man  mull  be  more  at  a lofs,  becaufe  he  has  no 
•perception  that  refembles  it ; though,  by  a kind  of  analogy, 
he  may  fupply  even  this  defedl.  To  thofe  who  fee,  a fcarlet 
colour  fignilies  an  unknown  quality  in  bodies,  that  exhibits 
to  the  eye  an  appearance  which  they  have  often  obferved, 
and  which  they  well  know  ; but  to  a blind  man,  it  denotes 
an  unknown  quality  that  exhibits  an  appearance,  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted.  But  he  can  conceive  the  eye  to  be  va- 
r'ioufly  affedled  by  different  colours,  as  the  nofe  is  by  differ- 
ent fmells,  or  the  ear  by  different  founds  : thus,  he  can 
conceive  fcarlet  to  differ  from  blue,  as  the  found  of  a trum- 
pet does  from  that  of  a drum  ; or,  as  the  fmeli  of  an  orange 
differs  from  that  of  an  apple.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  whe- 
ther fcarlet  colour  has  the  fame  appearance  to  me  which  it  has 
to  another  man  ; and  if  its  appearances  to  different  perfons 
■differed  as  much  as  colour  does  from  found,  they  might 
never  be  able  to  difcover  this  difference.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  a blind  man  might  talk  for  a long  time  about  colours 
diilindlly  and  pertinently  ; and  if  you  were  to  examine 
him  in  the  dark  about  the  nature,  compofition,  and  beauty 
of  them,  he  might  be  able  to  anfwer,  fo  as  not  to  betray 
his  defect.  After  all,  as  a blind  man  has  never  had  any 
fenfation  of  light  and  colour,  his  knowledge  concerning 
them,  however  extenfive  and  accurate,  mull  be  the  refult  of 
previous  inflruftion;  it  mull  depend  on  the  force  of  genius, 
or  on  the  flrength  of  memory  ; and  his  language  concerning 
coloured  objedts  mull  belike  that  of  a parrot,  without  any 
precifion  of  meaning,  and  without  any  correfponding  ideas. 
On  this  difputed  fubjedl  the  reader  may  derive  information 
from  Diderot’s  “ Lettre  furies  Aveugles  a l’ufage  de  ceux 
<jui  voyent,”  or  “ A letter  concerning  the  Blind  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  who  fee,”  in  his  “ Works,”  vol.  ii.  ; and  they 
alfo  may  confult  Chefelden’s  “Anatomy,”  and  Locke’s 
“ Effay  on  the  human  underflanding.” 

With  regard  to  the  fcientific  and  practical  departments  of 
mufic,  every  age  has  fupplied  numerous  inftances  of  blind 
perfons  who  have  attained  to  great  excellence.  They  will 
occur  among  the  articles  of  muflcal  biography  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work. 

Of  the  contrivances  that  have  been  devifed  for  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  blind,  we  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  pro- 
feffor  Sauuderfon,  and  of  Mr.  Grenville,  under  the  article 
Palpable  Arithmetic.  We  {hall  here  fubjoin,  from  a 
letter  addrefied  by  Dr.  Moyes  to  the  editor  of  the  “ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,”  an  account  of  the  palpable  notation 
generally  ufed  by  him  for  twenty  years,  for  the  purpofe  of 
aflifling  his  memory  in  numerical  computations.  With  this 
view  he  made  ufe  of  a fquare  piece  of  mahogany,  a foot 
broad  and  an  inch  thick,  reprefented  by  ABCD  [Plate  I. 
Sllgtbra , Jig.  3.)  ; he  divided  each  of  the  fides  AB,  BC, 
CD,  JDA,  into  24  equal  parts  ; joined  each  pair  of  oppoiite 
divi fions  by  a groove  cut  in  the  board  of  fufficient  depth  to 
be  felt  with  the  finger  ; and  perforated  the  board  at  each  in- 
terfedlion  with  an  inftrument  TT^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Having  thus  divided  the  furface  of  the  board  into  576  fmall 
iquare6,  perforated  at  each  of  their  angles,  he  fitted  to  the 
holes  in  the  board  three  fets  of  pegs  or  pins,  refembling 
thofe  in  the  plate,  Jgs.  4,  5,  6,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when 
fixed  in  them  they  kept  their  polition,  and  required  fome  force 
Ip  turn  them  round.  The  headof  each  peg  belonging  tothefirll 


fet  is  a right-angled  triangle,  about  T^th  of  an  inch  thick  y 
the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fecond  fet  differs 
from  the  former  merely  in  having  a fmall  notch  in  its  doping 
fide  or  hypothenufe  ; and  the  head  of  each  peg  of  the  third 
fet  is  a fquare,  the  breadth  of  which  fltould  be  equal  to  the 
bafe  of  the  triangle  of.  the  other  two.  Thefe  pegs  fltould 
be  kept  in  a cafe  confiding  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each 
cell  being  allotted  to  a fet  ; and  the  cafe  mull  be  placed 
clofe  by  the  board  before  the  commencement  of  every  ope-' 
ration.  Each  fet  fltould  conlid  of  60  or  70  pegs,  at  leail 
when  employed  in  long  calculations  ; and  when  the  work  is 
finiflted,  they  fltould  be  collefted  from  the  board,  and  care- 
fully reflored  to  their  refpedtive  boxes.  When  a peg  of  the 
fil'd  fet  is  fixed  into  the  board,  it  will  acquire  four  different 
values,  according  to  its  pofition  with  refpedl  to  the  calcu- 
lator. When  its  doping  fide  is  turned  towards  the  left,  it 
denotes  unit,  or  the  firft  digit ; when  turned  upwards,  or 
from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  2,  or  the  fecond  digit.;  when 
turned  to  the  right,  it  reprefents  3 ; and  when  turned  down- 
wards, or  towards  the  calculator,  it  denotes  4.  The  num- 
ber 5 is  denoted  by  a peg  of  the  fecond  fet,  having  its  Hoping 
fide  turned  to  the  left ; 6,  by  the  fame  turned  upwards  ; 7, 
by  the  fame  turned  to  the  right  ; and  8,  by  the  fame  turned 
diredlly  down,  or  towards  the  body  of  the  calculator.  The 
figure  9 is  exprefled  by  a peg  of  the  third  fort,  when  its 
edges  are  directed  to  right  and  left;  and  the  fame  peg  expreffes 
the  cypher  o,  when  its  edges  are  directed  up.  and  down. 
By  thefe  different  pegs  the  relative  values  of  the  ten  digits 
may  therefore  be  diftindtly  exprefled  with  facility ; and 
by  a fufficient  number  of  each  fet  the  fleps  and  refult  of  the 
longefl  calculation  may  be  clearly  repreiented  to  the  fenfc 
of  feeling.  For  an  example,  let  it  be  required  to  exprefs 
the  year  of  the  Chrillian  sera  1788.  Take  a peg  of  the 
firll  fet,  and  fix  it  in  the  board,  with  its  floping  fide  turned 
towards  the  left,  which  leprefents  1 ; take  a peg  of  the 
fecond  fet,  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  fame  groove, 
proceeding  as  ufual  from  left  to'  right,  with  its  floping  fide 
turned  to  the  right,  and  this  expreffes  7 ; take  again  a peg 
of  the  fame  fet,  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  with  its  floping 
fide  turned  downwards,  and  this  will  reprefent  8 ; and  laftly, 
take  another  peg  of  the  fame  fet,  and  place  it  in  the 
next  hole  in  the  fame  pofition  which  will  denote  8 ; and 
thus  the  whole  will  exprefs  the  number  required.  In  order 
to  exprefs  a vulgar  fraction,  the  numerator  is  placed  in  the 
groove  immediately  above,  and  the  denominator  in  that  im- 
mediately below  the  groove  in  which  the  integers  Hand  ; 
and  in  decimal  arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer 
groove  reprefents  the  comma,  or  decimal  point.  By  fimilar 
breaks  are  alfo  denoted  pounds,  (hillings,  pence,  &c. ; and 
by  the  fame  expedient,  the  divifor  and  quotient  in  divifion 
are  feparated  from  the  dividend.  “ This  notation,”  fays 
the  ingenious  inventor,  “ which  fupplies  me  completely  with 
co  efficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  feemsmuch 
fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  public  in  the 
weft  of  Europe.  That  invented  and  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten  fets  of  pegs,  is  by 
much  too  complicated  for  general  pradlice  ; and  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Saunderfon  is  apt  to  puzzle 
and  embarrafs  the  calculator,  as  the  pegs  reprefenting  the 
numerical  digits  can  feldom  or  never  be  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line.” 

It  redounds  very  much  to  the  honour  of  modern  times, 
that  the  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  blind  perfons;  and  that  inftitutions 
have  been  formed  in  different  countries  for  providing  them 
with  fuitable  employment,  tending  not  only  to  alleviate  their 
calamity,  but  to  .ender  them  ufeful.  The  firft  regular  and 
3 fyftematic 
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fy  Hematic  plan  for  this  purpofe  was  propofed  by  M.  Haiiy 
in' an  “ Effay  on  the  education  of  the  Blind,’7  printed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1786,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  An  Engliffi  tranflation  of  this  effay  is  annexed 
to  “ Dr.  Blacklock’s  Poems,”  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1793,  4to.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  teach  the  blind 
reading,  by  the  affi  ftance  of  books,  in  which  the  letters  are 
rendered  palpable  by  their  elevation  above  the  furface  of  the 
paper  ; and  by  thefe  means  to  inftruCt  them,  not  only  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  fciences,  but  likewife  in  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical operations,  fuchas  fpinning,  knitting,  book-binding, 
&c.  fo  that  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  circumitances  may  be  capa- 
ble of  amufing  employment,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  and  fuch  as  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement,  may 
neverthelefs,  become  refpeCtable,  ufeful,  and  independent 
members  of  fociety,  in  the  fituationof  common  artifans.  By 
thefe  palpable  characters,  they  are  taught  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  print ; and  they  are  likewile  inftrnCted,  according  to 
their  feveral  talents  and  ftations,  in  geometry,  algebra,  geo- 
graphy, and  every  branch  of  natural  philofophy.  The  infti- 
tution  encourages  and  cherifhes  a tafte  for  the  fine  arts  ; it 
teaches  the  blind  to  read  mufic  with  their  fingers,  as  others 
do  with  their  eyes  ; and  it  does  this  with  fo  much  fuecefs, 
that  though  they  cannot  at  once  feel  the  notes  and  perform 
them  upon  an  inftrument,  yet  they  are  capable  of  acquiring 
any  lefion  with  as  much  exaCtnefs  and  rapidity,  as  thefe  who 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  fight.  Of  this  curious  and  inte- 
re fling  effay,  now  before  us,  we  fhall  give  fuch  an  account  as 
may  ferve  to  gratify  thofe  of  our  readers,  who  are  concerned 
in  the  fupport  of  plans,  fomewhat  refembling  that  which  it 
deferibes,  in  our  own  country.  The  author,  after  Hating  the 
object  of  his  plan,  and  obviating  the  fcruples  of  thofe  who 
demur  again!!  allowing  its  general  utility,  in  the  two  firft 
chapters,  proceeds,  in  the  third  chapter,  to  illuftrate  the 
method  of  reading,  as  adapted  to  the  praCtice  of  the  blind. 
This  method  confifts,  as  w'e  have  already  obferved,  in  the  ufe 
of  typographical  characters,  whofe  elevation  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  paper  renders  them  obvious  to  the  touch,  without 
the  intervention  of  fight.  From  the  perception  of  typogra- 
phical characters,  the  tranfition  is  not  difficult  to  that  of 
written  characters  ; i.  e.  of  characters  not  written  with  ink, 
but  formed  by  impreffions  made  upon  ftrong  paper  with  an 
iron  pen,  whofe  point  is  not  flit.  The  characters,  thus  pro- 
duced, are  diftinCtly  feparated  and  inverted  ; and  they  are 
marked  on  the  fide  of  the  paper  contrary  tothat  which  is  read, 
and  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  pofition  and  order  of  the  letters 
may  appear  right  and  in  relievo  when  the  page  is  turned.  The 
blind  may  thus  be  able  to  form  and  decypher  mufical  charac- 
ters, mathematical  diagrams,  and  all  the  neceffary  proceffes  of 
arithmeticand  geography,  as  well  as  thofe  thatare  printed  and 
written. In  the  fourth  chapterthe  author  replies  to  feveral  ob- 
jections that  are  urged  again!!  the  method  of  reading  he  has 
propofed.  The  fifth  and  fixth  chapters  contain  an  account  of 
the  art  of  printing,  as  it  is  praCtifed  by  the  blind,  for  their  pe- 
culiar ufe,  and  alfo  as  it  is  performed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
fee.  In  the  procefs  of  printing,  the  blind  compofitor  has  a box 
for  every  alphabetical  charadter  in  ufe  ; on  the  outfide  of  thefe 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  charadter  belonging 
to  each  ; thefe  are  filled  with  types,  which  he  feledts  and  fets 
a*  they  are  wanted,  but  in  a contrary  pofition  to  that  in 
which  they  are  read.  When  the  types  have  been  arranged 
and  fixed,  a page  of  very  ftrong  paper  is  moiftened,  fo  as  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  impreffions,  and  laid 
upon  the  types  ; and  then  by  the  operation  of  the  prefs,  or 
by  the  eafy  ftrokes  of  a fmall  hammer  frequently  repeated 
over  the  furface,  the  impreffion  of  the  type  is  made  to  rife 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper  j and  it  continues,  when 


dry,  not  only  obvious  to  the  fight  but  to  the  touch,  and  is  not 
eafily  effaced.  One  the  upper  fide  of  the  paper  the  letters 
appear  in  their  proper  pofition;  and  by  their  fenfible  eleva- 
tion above  the  common  furface,  the  blind  may  eafily  read 
them  with  their  fingers.  The  feventh  chapter  explains  the 
method  of  teaching  the  blind  to  write  ; which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  eighth  chapter  ffiews  how  they  are 
taught  arithmetic;  for  this  purpofe  they  are  provided  with  a 
beard  pierced  with  different  lines  of  fquare  holes,  proper  for 
receiving  moveable  figures,  and  bars  for  feparating  the  differ- 
ent parts  or  an  operation.  To  render' this  board  more  ufe- 
ful, a cafe  i3  added,  compofed  of  four  rows  of  little  boxes, 
which  contain  all  the  figures  proper  for  calculation,  and 
which  are  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  blind  perfon  while 
he  operates.  In  order  to  obtain  characters  for  expreffi  ng  all 
the  poffible  fractions,  ic  Ample  denominators  are  call,  in  the 
order  of  the  figt  res  o,  1,  2,  &c.  to  9 inclufively,  and  likewife 
10  Ample  numerators  in  the  fame  order,  moveable,  fo  as  to  be 
adapted  at  the  head  of  the  denominators.  By  means  of  this 
Combination,  the  blind  are  able  to  exprefs  any  fraCtion.  The 
ninth  chapter  treats  of  geography , and  in  teaching  it, 
M.Weiffenbourg  and  Mad.  Paradis  marked  the  circumference 
of  countries  by  a tenacious  and  vifeid  matter,  and  covered 
the  different  parts  of  their  maps  with  a kind  of  fand  mixed 
with  glafs,  in  various  modes  ; and  diftinguiffied  the  order  of 
towns  by  grains  of  glafs,  of  a greater  or  lefs  fize.  M.  Haiiy 
fatisfies  himfelf  with  marking  the  limits  of  the  maps,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  blind,  by  fmall  iron  wire  rounded  ; and  it  is  always 
a difference,  ei t tier  in  the  form  or  fize  of  every  part  of  a map, 
which  affifts  his  pupils  in  diftinguiffiing  the  one  from  the 
other.  For  the  purpofe  of  teaching  mufic,  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  tenth  chapter,  mufical  characters  are  call ; and  thefe  are 
fo  numerous,  as  to  reprefent  upon  paper,  by  elevations  on  its 
fuiface,  all  the  poffible  varieties  that  occur.  The  eleventh 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which 
the  blind  are  employed,  and  of  the  method  in  which  they  are 
formed  for  fuch  occupations.  Accordingly  they  have  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  fpinning,  in  making  pack-thread  of 
the  thread  they  have  fpun,  in  weaving,  girths  with  this  pack- 
thread, in  making  nets,  in  fewing,  in  binding  books,  See. 
In  the  twelfth  chapter  we  have  a view  of  the  proper  mode  of 
inftruCting  the  blind,  together  with  a parallel  between  their 
education  and  that  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  This  operation, 
it  is  faid,  is  eafy  in  itfelf,  and  requires  in  a mafter  more  cou- 
rage than  knowledge.  “ By  the  aid,”  fays  M.  Haiiy,  “ of 
our  books  in  relievo,  every  one  can  teach  them  to  read. 
Upon  the  mufical  works  found  in  our  prefs,  every  profeffor  of 
that  art  may  give  them  leffons.  With  an  iron  pen,  with  plates 
and  moveable  characters,  executed  according  to  our  models, 
the  firft  mafter  in  writing  may  teach  them  that  art,  and  arith- 
metic.” The  thirteenth  chapter  cqntains  a brief  account  of 
the  elementary  books  of  languages,  mathematics,  and  hiftory, 
which  fhould  compofe  the  library  of  the  blind  peifon.  The 
effay  terminates  with  an  hiftorical  fummary  of  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  and  actual  ftate  of  the  inftitution  for  blind  children. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  inftitution  has  fully  anfwered  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founder,  and  amply  compenfated  the  expence  be- 
llowed upon  it  by  the  liberal  and  well-difpofed.  We  are 
happy  to  add,  that  inftitutions  of  a fimilar  kind  have  been 
eftabliffied  in  our  own  country ; and  to  render  our  par- 
ticular tribute  of  refpeCt  to  the  founders  and  fupporters 
of  the  “ School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,”  inftituted  in  Lon- 
don in  1799.  It  is  now  fituated  in  St.  George’s-fields,  but 
will  fpeedily  be  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  as  loon  as  the 
neceffary  buildings  for  its  accommodation  are  eredted.  The 
objeCt,  with  a view  to  which  this  fchool  was  founded,  is  un- 
queftionably  one  of  the  molt  important  and  interefting  kind' 
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that  can  excite  compaffion,  or  demand  encouragement.  It 
provides  inftrudlion  for  the  indigent  blind,  in  a trade,  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  provide,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
for  their  own  fubfiftence  ; and  thus,  inftead  of  being  alto- 
gether a burden  to  the  community,  they  will  be  of  fome  fer- 
vice  to  it ; and  inftead  of  being  depreffed  and  cheerlefs  them- 
felves,  under  a feafe  of  their  total  dependence,  and  for  want 
of  regular  employment,  habits  of  induftry  will  relieve  their 
ipirits,  and  produce  the  moil  beneficial  effedts  on  their  ftate 
and  chara&er.  The  children  of  this  inftitution,  amounting 
in  the  prefent  year  (1804)  to  32,  are  completely  clothed, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  initrufted,  gratis.  The  articles  at 
•prefent  manufactured  in  the  fchool  are  fhoema leers’ -thread, 
line  and  coarfe  thread,  window  falh-line,  and  cloaths’-line(of 
a peculiar  conftrudtion,  and  made  on  a machine  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  blind  perfons),  by  the  females  ; and  window  and 
fafh-line,  cloaths’-line,  hampers,  and  wicker  balkets,  by  the 
males.  The  fuccefs  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  this  inftitution,  fince  its  ftrft  eftablifhment,  affords 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  degree  in  which  the  fttuation  and 
faculties  of  the  blind  are  capable  of  improvement ; and  a 
view  of  it  in  its  prefent  profperous  ftate,  mull  be  gratifying 
to  perfons  of  humane  and  compafiionate  feelings.  Here  they 
will  not  find  the  fcholars  fitting  in  liftlefs  indolence,  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe  with  the  blind;,  or  brooding  in  filence 
over  their  own  defeats,  and  their  inferiority  to  the  reft  of 
mankind ; but  they  will  behold  a number  of  individuals,  of 
3.  clafs  hitherto  confidered  as  doomed  to  a life  of  forrow  and 
difeontent,  and  to  be  provided  for  merely  in  alms-houfes, 
or  by  donations  of  charity,  not  lefs  animated  in  their  amufe- 
roents,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  far  more  cheer- 
fully attentive  to  their  work  in  thofe  of  employment,  than 
perfons  poffeffed  of  fight.  This  important  and  ufeful  infti- 
tution is  under  the  direction  of  a prefident,  eight  vice-prefi- 
dents,  a treafurer,  and  a committee  of  24  members.  A fub- 
feription  of  one  guinea  annually,  or  of  not  lei's  than  20  guineas 
at  once,  or  within  one  year,  conftitutes  a member. 

To  this  article  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  directions 
given  by  Mr.  Thickneffe,  for  teaching  the  blind  to  write  ; 

u Let  any  common  joiner  make  a flat  board,  about  14 
inches  long,  and  12  wide;  in  the  middle  of  which  let  a 
place  be  funk,  deep  enough,  when  lined  with  cloth,  to  hold 
«>nly  two  or  three  fheets  of  fool’s-cap  paper,  which  mull 
quite  fill  up  the  fpace  : over  this  mult  be  fixed  a very  thin 
falfe  frame,  which  is  to  cover  all  but  the  paper,  and  fattened 
on  by  four  little  pins,  fixed  in  the  lower  board  : and  acrofs 
the  lower  frame,  juft  over  the  paper,  mull  be  a little  Aider, 
an  inch  and  a half  broad,  to  flip  dawn  into  feveral  receffes 
made  in  the  upper  frame,  at  a proper  diftance  for  the  lines, 
which  Ihould  be  near  an  inch  afunder ; and  this  ruler,  on 
which  the  writer  is  to  reft  his  fourth  and  little  finger,  mull 
be  made  full  of  little  notches,  at  a quarter  of  an  inch  diftant 
from  each  other  ; and  thefe  notches  will  inform  the  writer, 
by  his  little  finger  dropping  from  notch  to  notch,  how  to 
avoid  running  one  letter  into  another.  When  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  he  mull  move  his  Aider  down  to  the 
next  groove,  which  may  eafily  be  fo  contrived  with  a fpring 
to  give  warning  that  it  is  properly  removed  to  the  fecond 
line,  and  fo  on.” 

Blindnees,  in  the  Veterinary  Art,  a difeafe  very  fre- 
quently happening  to  horfes.  The  eye  of  the  horfe  is  fub- 
jeft  to  various  difeafes  which  may  occafion  blindnefs,  as  the 
cataraB,  the  gutta  ferena,  opacity  of  the  cornea  or  its  cover- 
ings, &c. 

The  diforder, however, generally  inducing  blindnefs  among 
horfes  is  the  cataraCl,  and  the  inflamation  of  the  external  parts 
ef  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  precede*  the  ebfeuration  of 
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the  cryftalline,  is  termed  blindnefs,  as  though  the  difeafe  was 
really  confirmed ; and  horfes  fo  affedted  are  confidered  as 
fuch,  and  denominated  blind,  though  at  this  period  of  the 
difeafe  the  fight  is  only  rendered  imperfect. 

This  deftrudtive  diforder,  in  general  commences  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye,  as  the  membrana 
conjunctiva,  or  cornea , or  both  together,  and  extending  gra- 
dually to  the  interior,  inflames  and  deftroys  the  tranfparency 
of  the  cryftalline,  and  obftrudls  the  admiffion  of  light. 

Thefe  attacks  of  inflammation  not  unfrequently  difap- 
pear  for  a time,  or,  at  leaft,  become  much  lefs  diftinguifh- 
able,  and  then  return  again,  obferving  fomething  like 
regular  periods  of  acceffion  and  remiffion  ; and  from  hence 
the  difeafe  has  been  termed  by  fome  the  moon  blindnefs , 
and  thefe  changes  were  confidered  as  under  the  influence 
of  this  planet,  and  cerrefponding  with  the  periods  of  its 
change:  there  are,  however,  other  caufes  more  powerful 
in  their  influence,  to  which  thefe  changes  in  this  diforder 
may,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  be  attributed,  as  im- 
proper expofure  to  exceffive  cold,  or  drafts  of  air;  to 
a clofe,  low,  over-heated  ftable,  or  fudden  alternations 
from  the  one  to  the  other ; violent  exercife  and  fweating  ; 
then  wafhing  with  cold  water,  leaving  the  hair  drenched 
with  it  ; acrid  volatile  falts  rifing  from  the  dung ; over- 
feeding with  too  hot,  dry,  and  ftimulating  food,  and  all 
caufes  inducing  an  increafed  adlion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  naturally  tend  to  induce  a recurrence  of  this  com- 
plaint. 

As  this  difeafe  is  one  of  the  mod  interefting  in  the  vete- 
rinary art,  and  the  moft  neceffary  to  be  well  underftood, 
as  well  by  profeffional  men,  as  by  dealers  and  poffeffors  or 
horfes,  we  fhall  deferibe  at  fome  length  the  appearances  by 
which  it  is  known  to  exift,  and  the  means  that  have1 
hitherto  been  employed,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  for  the  removal  of  it-  Thofe  who  may  defire  to 
be  acquainted  refpedliug  the  information  poffeffed  by  the 
ancients  of  this  complaint,  and  their  practices  for  its  cure, 
maybe  referred  to  the  writings  of  Abfyrtus  and  Vegetius  : 
the  latter,  in  his  elegant  work  de  arte  Veterinaria,  lib.  2. 
cap.  xvi.  de fuffujione  oculorum,  has  divided  this  diforder 
into  three  kinds,  under  the  titles  fenochoriafs, prelochoria /is, 
hypochoriafis ; by  his  definitions,  however,  of  thefe  three 
kinds,  it  appears  that  he  only  meant  the  different  ftagts 
of  the  formation  of  the  cataraft,  from  the  firit  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  to  the  cryftalline  becoming  perfectly 
opaque  and  burfting  its  capfule  ; ruffling  to  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  refting,  like  a white  opaque  ball, 
againfl  the  cornea  ; occafioning  a total  lofs  of  fight,  and 
which  he  compares  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg  burfting  from 
its  fituation  in  the  centre  of  the  egg,  and  to  which  it  cast 
never  be  again  reduced.  He  coniiders  the  cailfe  of  this  com- 
plaint to  be  the  rupture  of  the  membrane  containing  the 
fight ; by  exceffive  heat,  or  more  certainly  from  the  fatigue 
of  a long  journey,  or  the  negledled  injury  of  the  eye,  from 
the  inattention  of  the  mafter.  His  hypochoriafis,  which 
appears  to  be  the  firft  ftage  of  this  diforder,  he  fays,  de- 
feends  from  the  head  ; and  often  fhews  itfelf  in  one  eye,  and 
then  migrates  to  the  other,  and  is  attended  with  a flow 
of  water  or  tears.  His  treatment,  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
bleed  often  from  the  eye-brow,  or  rather  the  eye-lids, 
and  from  the  temples  ; to  foment  frequently  with  warm 
water  in  which  rue  and  fennel  feeds  have  been  boiled  ; to 
anoint  the  eye  “ cum  colly rio  opopannto  et  opob'dj'amatod' 
He  alfo  recommends  applying  the  adtual  cautery  to  the 
temples  above  the  veins.  This  author,  in  another  chapter, 
recommends,  >n  this  complaint,  that  you  fhould  infpedl  the 
noftril  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  morbid  eye,  and  you  will 
6 find 
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find  a {mail  opening,  t It  rough  which,  by  irjferting  a pipe, 
you  may  fill  the  eye  with  wine,  and  relieve  the  diforder; 
a remarkable  proof  of  the  minute  and  accurate  obfervation 
of  the  ancients.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  an  opening  (for  it 
is,  in  reality  the  opening  of  the  lacrymal  duff  that  is  alluded 
to),  is  not  known  to  many  who  profefs  to  pradife  on  the 
difeafes  of  horfes  at  this  day. 

Abfyrtus,  a Greek  writer,  who  lived  about  the  reign  of 
Conftantine  the  Great,  and  prior  to  Vegetius,  recommends, 
in  this  diforder,  and  which  he  calls  vaXny.%,  that  the  ear 
fhould  be  pierced  with  an  awl,  and  a piece  of  white  helle- 
bore fhould  be  inferted  in  the  perforation  for  its  relief. 

The  following  we  venture  to  give  as  a more  natural  and 
true  defeription  of  the  appearances  of  the  eye,  during  the 
prefence  of  this  complaint,  than  what  has  before  been  ex- 
hibited; though,  no  doubt,  fubjed  to  many  omiffions  and 
imperfedions,  which  future  obfervations  may  lead  us  to 
redify. 

The  earliell  indication  of  this  difeafe  is  exhibited  by  the 
external  tranfparent  parts  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  becoming 
©bfeured,  affuming  a blackilh  glalfy  hue  ; fometimes  blue 
or  brown,  or  a dull  white,  and  ftreaked  with  blood,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  inflammation  or  diftenfion  of  the  blood- 
vcfl'els  ; admitting,  according  to  their  capacity,  the  different 
parts  of  the  blood  which  are  not  tranfparent ; and  this  in- 
flammation, it  may  be  remarked,  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently in  young  horfes  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  than  in 
thofe  of  a more  advanced  age,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
cornea  generally  appears  more  obfeured  than  the  lower  ; 
this,  however,  may  be  a deception,  arifing  merely  from  the 
point  of  vifion,  the  obferver  being  placed  below  the  eye, 
and  feeing  diredly  through  the  lower  part,  and  more 
obliquely  through  the  upper.  The  blood-veflels  alfo  may 
be  obferved  increafed  in  number  and  fize,  palling  over  the 
opaque  white  furface  of  the  fclerotica,  to  the  cornea  and 
conjunBiva  ; for  it  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  ever 
afeertained  from  adual  difledion  or  experiment,  whether  it 
is  the  cornea  that  is  inflamed,  or  the  conjundiva,  or  both  ; 
nor  is  it  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  treatment,  that  this 
fhould  be  known. 

The  eye  and  eye-lids  feel  hotter  to  the  hand  than  ufual ; 
and  often  times  there  is  a depofit  of  a white  matter  refem- 
bling  pus,  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
which,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  the  veffels  ©f  the  ciliary 
fringe,  or  uvea,  which  are  large  in  the  horfe. 

After  this  opacity  of  the  cornea  has  exifted  fome  time, 
the  eye  of  itfelf,  or  Hill  more  certainly,  if  antiphlogillic  means 
are  ufed,  returns  to  its  natural  brilliancy,  and  the  diforder 
feems  removed  ; a few  weeks  or  months  may  elapfe  before 
its  return  ; and  if  thefe  remedies  are  had  recourfe  to  very 
early,  the  diforder  may  even  be  permanently  removed  ; it 
very  frequently,  however,  returns,  and  again  difappears,  and 
this  feveral  times  before  the  inflammation  of  the  cryllalline, 
and  the  deftrudion  of  fight  take  place.  In  other  fubjeds, 
one  uninterrupted  courfe  of  inflammation,  without  any  inter- 
val takes  place,  till  the  catarad  is  fully  formed. 

When  this  morbid  procefs  begins  in  the  cryllalline,  the 
inflammation  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  eye  often  difap- 
pears, and  they  affume  their  ufual  brightnefs,  and  afford  us 
an  opportunity  of  diftindly  obferving  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  lens. 

And  with  refped  to  the  catarad  itfelf,  or  this  opacity 
of  the  lens,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  cryllalline  (hall 
affume  this  milky  appearance  at  once,  or  a fmall  fpeck 
only  near  the  centre  lhall  be  feen,  which  often  remains  for 
years,  without  the  leaft  perceivable  increafe,  and  without 
producing  blindoef*,  or  any  fenfible  detriment,  to  the  ani- 


mal : again,  in  other  cafes,  no  fpeck  is  obfervable  but 
whitilh  lines  which  lefletl  the  light,  llretching  like  raye 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  its  circumference  ; and  fome- 
times the  cap fule  containing  it  is  faid  t&  be  only  af- 
feded. 

The  catarad,  as  it  is  called,  being  fully  formed,  the  com-- 
plete  opacity  of  the  lens  being  eitablifhed,  and  light  no 
longer  admitted,  the  iris  begins  to  lofe  its  properties, 
nearly  doling  up  the  opening  .of  the  pupil ; from  its  relaxa- 
tion, the  whole  eye  becomes  diminifhed,  and  apparently  funk 
in  the  head ; and  the  capfule,  elpecially  in  draft  horfes, 
burfts,  and  the  lens  is  forced  from  its  fituation,  and  fails  to 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  refembling,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  an  opaque  white  ball. 

As  perfect  clearnefs  and  diftindnefs  in  all  parts  of  the  eye, 
with  a due  contradion  of  the  pupils,  are  the  moll  certain 
indications  of  its  goodnefs,  fo  the  flighted  dulnefs  or 
opacity  in  the  external  coats,  or  diminution  of  the  pupil,, 
fhould  lead  the  purchafer  to  be  cautious  ; for  it  cannot  be 
too  often  obferved,  that  this  opacity,  after  it  has  been  of 
fome  Handing,  is  almolt  certain  deftrudion  to  the  eye  ; and 
there  are  no  remedies  at  this  time  known  that  can  prevent 
its  fatal  termination,  though  numerous  attempts  and  expe- 
riments have  been  inftituted  with  this  view  ; and  the  opera- 
tion for  the  catarad  is  ufelefs  in  the  horfe  ; for  if  it  fuc- 
ceeds,  the  vifion  is  Hill  fo  impeded,  that  blindnefs  itfelf  is 
preferable. 

Though  various  ufeful  offices  can  be  found  for  horfes  that 
have  loll  their  fight ; yet  it  is  of  importance,  for  moll  of 
the  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied,  that  it  ffiould  be 
preferved.  We  cannot  recommend  with  too  much  force,  the 
neceffity  of  an  early  recurrence  to  the  preferibed  remedies 
for  deltroying  the  inflammation  ; for,  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, it  has  probably  only  the  charaders  of  common  in- 
flammation, and  might  be  entirely  and  effedually  fubdued 
as  in  other  parts  ; but  negleded,  this  diforder  foon  affumes 
its  peculiar  properties,  arifing,  perhaps,  from  the  particular 
llrudure  and  fundions  of  the  parts  affeded,  and  in  a Ihort 
time  becomes  perfedly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy  ; 
for  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  a few  infulated  inllances 
where  this  diforder  has  "been  removed,  yet,  as  the  termina- 
tion of  the  generality  of  cafes  is  of  an  oppofite  nature,  it 
would  be  unwarrantable  to  make  a conclufion  from  fuch  cafes 
of  the  general  poffibility  of  cure  in  this  complaint. 

Where  the  inflammation  has  not  yet  received  the  fpecific- 
properties  above  deferibed,  the  following  remedies  wall  fre- 
quently remove  it  ; and  in  more  confirmed  cafes,  we  lhall 
mention  the  means  that  have  been  unfuccefsfully  employed 
to  remove  it.  that  we  may  ffiew  the  infufficiency  of  fuch 
attempts,  and  promote  farther  experiment  and  refearch  ref- 
peding  it. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  complaint,  the  ufe  of  ab- 
ftinence  from  heating  food,  or  hard  exercife  ; expol'ure  to 
llables  of  cooler  temperature,  and  well  aired,  not  from  par- 
tial drafts,  but  their  loftinefs  only  ; exclufion  of  too  much 
light,  or  the  light  altogether ; diluent  drinks,  and  purga- 
tives ; fuch  may  be  employed  to  the  general  l'yftem.  To 
the  part  itfelf,  walhes  of  cold  water,  or  ice  and  water,  or 
litharge  water,  or  with  a fmall  portion  of  opium  diffolved 
in  it ; others  think  more  favourably  of  llimulating,  or  cauf- 
tic  walhes,  as  weak  folutions  of  vitriolated  zinc,  very  dilute 
acids,  and  even  fpirits  and  water. 

Blillers  applied  to  the  cheek,  or  over  the  mafleter  mufi 
cle,  produce  an  irritation  which  is  very  fuccefsful  in  re- 
moving this  inflammation,  and,  in  particular,  the  infertion  of 
a feton  or  two  in  the  mufcular  parts  furrounding  the  eye, 
care  being  tak«B  that  the  fafeia  over  the  mufcle  is  divided, 
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otnenvife  there  is  no  fuppuration ; thefe  will  tend,  as  we 
liave  experienced,  powerfully  to  carry  off  an  attack  of  thi3 
diforder.  Firing  with  a hot  iron  has  alfo  been  employed 
with  tlie  fame  view,  on  the  furrounding  fkin  ; and  likewife 
blood  letting  from  the  jugular  vein,  or  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  locally  from  the  veiled  proceeding  from  the 
inner  canthus,  or  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit ; as  alfo  tlie 
veffels  palling  over  the  fcierotie  coat,  which  become  very 
much  inlarged  and  viiible  in  this  difeafe,  as  well  as  thofe 
in  the  lining  of  the  lids. 

Mr.  Coleman,  the  very  ingenious  profelfor  of  the  vete- 
rinary college,  feared  up  the  velfels  of  the  fclerctica  with  a 
hot  iron,  forming-  an  entire  circle  round  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
at  fonie  dillance  from  the  cornea,  to  prevent  all  accefs  of 
blood  to  this  part,  and  fo  endeavoured,  mechanically,  to 
put  a Hop  to  the  inflammation  ; it  was  found,  however, 
infufficient  to  deftroy  the  diforder,  and  we  believe  that  any 
hope  of  relief  from  this  mode  of  treatment  has  lince  been 
abandoned  ; and  for  this  reafon,  perhaps,  this  experiment  has 
proved  infufficient,  that  when  communication  is  flopped 
from  the  exterior  vcffels,  there  are  others  whofe  trunks  are 
ihort  of  thefe,  which  fupply  the  fub fiance  of  the  cornea  ; 
and  others  again,  out  of  our  reach,  on  the  inflde  of  the 
cornea  ; but  above  all,  the  habit  in  the  parts  to  difeafe, 
and  the  difpofition  in  the  fyflem  to  generate  it,  are  not 
overcome,  and  the  morbid  tendency  is  not  thereby  de- 
ftroyed. 

The  farriers,  who  pradlife  medicine,  in  treating  this  com- 
plaint, often  remove  the  lacrymal  gland,  which  they  call 
the  haw,  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  this  fruit ; and 
as  this  part  partakes  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  much 
fwelled,  they  miftake  it  for  the  fource  of  the  diforder.  The 
removal  of  it,  which  is  ealily  done,  by  drawing  it  out  with 
a hook,  and  cutting  it  off,  occaftons  a copious  difeharge  of 
blood,  which,  in  flight  attacks,  relieves  the  eye,  and  en- 
courages them  in  this  pradlice  ; but  from  our  own  perfonal 
experience  we  have  learned,  that  in  cafes  of  any  duration,  it 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  eye  mull  obvioufly  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  a part  that 
is  neceffary  to  its  well-being  : and  means  lefs  injurious  to 
the  eye  may  be  equally  well  employed  with  as  much  fuccefs, 
fuch  as  we  have  before  pointed  out. 

An  infuiion  of  the  polygonum  hydropiper  injedled  into  the 
noftril,  fo  as  flightly  to  inflame  the  membranes,  produces 
very  good  effects  in  this  complaint. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  the  human  eye,  long  con- 
tinued inflammations  of  the  exterior  coats  rarely  produce 
catara&s,  as  they  do  in  the  horfe  ; and  the  reafon  that  has 
been  affigned  for  this  is,  that  the  fame  blood-veffels  which 
fupply  the  tunica  conjunctiva  and  cornea , alfo  fupply  the  lens 
and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  they  fay  is  not  the  cafe 
with  the  human,  as  thefe  parts  are  fupplied  from  the  eye- 
lids and  integuments  ; there  is,  however,  in  the  horfe,  a 
lingular  propenfity  to  inflammatory  complaints,  and  to  this 
difpofition,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  which  is  attended 
with  a black,  gloffy  appearance  of  this  part,  there  is  feldom 
any  increafed  difeharge  of  tears  from  the  eye  and  nofe  ; but 
in  the  other  kinds  which  we  have  before  enumerated,  there 
is,  in  general,  a confiderable  increafe  of  this  fecretion. 
When  blood-ftreaks,  or  blotches  appear,  it  is  probable  that 
the  veffels  are  ruptured,  and  that  this  blood  is  really  in  a 
Hate  of  extravafation. 

BLINK  of  the  ice,  in  Sea  Language,  denotes  that  bright, 
white  appearance  produced  by  the  ice  near  the  horizon,  and 
perceptible,  in  approaching  the  ice,  long  before  it  is  itfelf 
teen.  This  phenomenon  has  been  often  remarked  by  ma- 


riners, and  is  particularly  mentioned  in  Phipps’s  (lord  Mul- 
grave’s)  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  p.  70. 

BLINKS,  in  Botany . See  Montia. 

Blinks,  among  Ancient  Sportfmen,  denoted  boughs  broken 
down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where  deer  are 
likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  rather  to  mark 
which  way  a deer  runs,  in'  order  to  guide  the  hunter. 

BLINK LNG  of  beer,  in  Lincolnshire,  Signifies  letting 
the.  wort  Hand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it  hath  acquired 
fome  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  difpofe.  it  to  line,  and 
be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  Hujhandmen,  corruptly  called  blojfom, 
is  the  aft  of  a ram,  when  coupling  with  an  ewe. 

BLISTER,  in  Pharmacy.  Biillers  are  raifedgn  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  for  medicinal  purpofes,  by  applying,  for  a 
number  of  hours,  fome  of  the  moll  active  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  ftimulants.  Of  thefe,  by  far  the  moll  convenient, 
and  that  which  is  almoil  univerlally  employed,  is  the  can - 
tharis,  or  Spanijli  fly,  (Meloe  VeJicatorlus.\  Thefe  infefls 
are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; they, 
have  a longifli  body,  beautifully  brilliant  with  green  and 
gold.  They  are  gathered,  by  fnaking  the  trees  which 
they  frequent,  and  are  killed  by  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of 
wine  burnt  beneath  them,  or  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  a Hove.  In  this  Hate  they  are 
brought  over  without  further  preparation. 

Cantharides  poffefs  fa  much  acrimony,  that  in  reducing 
them  to  powder,  the  face  fllould  be  covered  with  a mafle, 
to  prevent  the  troublefome  fneezing  and  excoriation  of  the 
fauces,  from  the  finer  dull  flying  about.  Taken  internally, 
in  an  overdofe,  they  inflame  the  whole  inteilinal  canal,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree ; and  they  have  a peculiar  tendency 
to  irritate  the  urinary  organs.  Applied  to  the  Ikin,  they 
firft  inflame  the  part,  but  often,  with  fcarcely  any  attending 
pain ; after  which  they  produce  a vety  copious  bliiler  of  clear, 
yellowifh  ferum  beneath  the  cuticle,  which  rifes  in  a large 
bag.  This  infeft  appears  to  poflefs  this  vefleating  property 
in  a much  larger  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  pain  excited, 
than  any  other  ftimulant ; and  hence  its  peculiar  utility  in 
producing  this  ferous  difeharge  with  the  lead  pofiible  in- 
convenience to  the  patient.  It  is  not  exatlly  known  in 
what  part  of  the  infedft  the  vefleating  property  refides,  or 
whether  it  does  not  equally  belong  to  every  part.  It  is  not 
eafily  dellroyed,  or  impaired  by  long  keeping,  if  the  infedl 
be  unbruifed,  and  preferved  in  a dry  place. 

For  bliltering  the  Ikin,  the  cantharides  are  firft  finely 
powdered,  and  then  incorporated,  with  fome  labour, 
with  a fimple  mixture  of  wax  and  relin  melted  together, 
to  which  fome  add  a little  vinegar,  and  allowed  to  grow 
nearly  cold  before  the  flies  are  added.  This  is  a neceffary 
precaution,  fince  it  is  certainly  known  that  a confiderable 
heat  impairs  the  bliftering  property.  The  plafter,  thus  made, 
Ihould  be  of  fuch  a confidence,  as  readily  to  foften  with  a 
moderate  heat.  When  ufed,  it  is  generally  fpread  uniformly 
upon  leather,  of  the  requifite  fize  and  Ihape,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  an  iron  fpatula,  warmed  fcarcely  more  than  the 
hand  can  bear. 

To  increafe  the  effeft,  fome  apothecaries  fprinkle  the 
plafter  with  powdered  cantharides,  after  it  is  fpread  on  the 
leather,  but  this  is  not  neceffary,  where  the  plafter  itfelf 
is  good ; and  the  powder  is  apt,  after  vefication,  to  lodge 
on  the  tender  cutis,  and  produce  much  needlefs  irritation. 
As  the  bliftering  plafter  adheres  very  loofely  to  the  Ikin,  it, 
is  ufeful  in  applying  it  to  children,  to  maniacal  perfons, 
and  wherever  it  is  in  danger  of  being  too  foon  pulled  off,  to 
furround  the  blifter  with  a margin  of  ftrong  adheftve 
plafter. 
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'f'hc  plaft  cr  of  cantharides  leldotn  fails  to  produce  a large 
Hitler,  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  ; but  its  operation  continues 
fometimes  longer,  fo  that  it  may  be  conveniently  buffered 
to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  large  cyticular  bags 
being  punctured  to  let  out  the  fluid.  When  the  plafler  is 
taken  oif,  and  the  forum  mofi.ly  d’.fcharged,  the  bliflcred 
part  -fhould  be  d re  fled  with  fpennaceti,  or  fome  other 
mild  ointment,  unlefs  it  be  intended  to  keep  up  the  feious 
difeharge  by  ftimulating  applications. 

The  pain  produced  by  the  adlion  of  cantharides  varies 
greatly,  according  to  tlie  part  affected,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
fkin,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the  conftitution,  and  in 
particular  of  the  furface  of  the  body.  Molt  frequently  the 
pain  is  very  flight,  often  amounting  to  no  more  than  a fenfe 
of  heat  on  the  part.  When  very  acute,  it  is  of  great  fervice 
to  remove  the  plafter,  when  it  has  been  on  about  two 
hours,  to  anoint  the  part  with  oil  or  cream  ; and  about  an 
hour  or  two  after,  to  replace  the  -blillering  plafter,  which 
will  then  often  proceed  to  veficate  without  much  further  ir- 
ritation. 

The  operation  of  cantharides  is.  much  affected  by  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fkin  beneath  ; and  hence  the  fcalp  refills 
vefication  more  than  the  fofter  11c in  of  the  abdomen  ; and 
particularly  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  fo  that  the  plafter 
fhould  be  llronger,  and  its  confidence  fofter,  when  applied 
to  an  unufually  cold  furface. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  fymptoms  of  ftrangury 
produced  by  this  active  medicine,  follow  even  its  external 
application. 

A more  adlive  veficatory  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  add- 
ing other  ftimulating  Jubilances  to  the  cantharides  plafter. 
In  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia,  euphorbium  (the  molt  acrid  of 
all  the  medicinal  gums)  is  added  in  equal  quantity  with  the 
cantharides:  in  the  Edinburgh,  verdegris,  muftard,  and  black 
pepper  are  ufed. 

It  is  often  of  advantage  to  keep  up  a difeharge  from  a 
hliftered  part  for  a confiderable  time.  It  then  becomes 
gradually  purulent.  For  this  purpofe,  a milder  form  of 
cantharides  is  highly  ufeful,  and  a fofter  confidence  is  given 
to  it.  This  may  be  done  by  mixing  a fmall  portion  of  the 
flies  in  powder,  with  any  Ample  ointment ; but  this  is  liable 
to  adl  unequally,  and  the  entire  particles  of  the  fly  fome- 
times create  trouble,  by  lodging  upon  the  tender  cutis.  To 
remedy  this,  the  London  college  life  a watery  infufion  of 
cantharides,  mixed  with  a ftimulating  refin  ointment,  melted, 
and  continued  over  a flow  fire,  till  all  the  water  is  evaporated, 
leaving  a fmall  portion  of  extractive  matter  of  the  flies, 
equally  diffufed  through  the  ointment,  and  flrongly  in- 
creafiug  its  ftimulating  power. 

A few  other  fubitances  have  been  occafionally  ufed  to 
produce  vefication.  One  of  thefe  is  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Jlfezereon,  (Daphne  Mezereu/n)  and  of  another  plant  of  the 
fame  genus,  the  Thimelaa  Laureola,  or  Spurge  Laurel , 
(Daphne  Laureola')  both  (hrubby  plants,  well  known  in 
gardens.  The  ufe  of  the  latter  (which  will  equally  apply 
to  the  mezereon)  is  thus  diredled  in  the  Paris  Pharmacopoeia. 
Small  twigs  of  tire  plant,  about  the  fize  of  a pen,  and 
fmooth,  are  feledted,  and  cut  tranfverfely  into  portions  of 
the  requifite  length.  Thefe  are  fteeped  in  milk-warm 
water,  or  in  vinegar,  for  about  half  ah  hour,  to  loofen  the 
bark,  which  is  then  peeled  off  with  a pen-knife,  and  the 
wood  is  thrown  away.  This  bark  is  applied  to  the  Jkin  to 
be  bliftered,  previoufly  rubbed  with  vinegar. 

In  twenty-four  hours  a perfect  vefication  is  produced, 
with  little  pain,  and  without  the  poflibility  of  thofe  fymp- 
toms of  ftrangury,  which  now  and  then  attend  the  ufe  of 
cantharides. 

BLISTERED,  lullatus,  in  Botany,  is  applied  to  the 
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furface  ol  a leaf,  which  rifes  high  above  the  veins,  fo  as  to 
appear  like  blifters. 

BLISTERING  of  horfes,  in  the  Veterinary  Art,  a remedy 
much  in  ufe  for  promoting  the  removal  of  a-  great  variety 
of  dilorderS;  more  efpecially,  however,  in  reducing  morbid 
enlargements  of  bone,  or  morbid  thickenings  of  any  of  the 
fofter  parts,  where  its  utility  is  principally  obv.'ous. 

The  vefication  of  the  {kin  of  the  horfes  is  attended  with 
fome  remarkable  circifmftances,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
human,  efpecially  in  the  greater  irritability  of  the  fkin  ; for 
the  cuticle  of  the  horfe  is  failed  by  a tidier  ol  lefs  ftrength, 
than  is  required  in  railing  the  human  cuticle  ; whence,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  inferred,  that  its  fenfation  a'.fo  is  more 
acute.  It  is  probable  that  the  Heins  of  animals  covered 
with  hair  are,  in  general,  more  irritable  than  naked  fkinned 
animals  ; the  fpirits  of  turpentine  producing  a moil  painful 
irritation,  both  in  the  horfe  and  the  dog,  when  applied  to 
.the  fkin,  but  not  fo  in  the?  human. 

Irritants,  however,  of  the  fkin,  without  any  blillering,  or 
vefication,  maybe  had  reeourfe  to  with  very  great  advantage, 
in  the  veterinary  art,  as  they  can,  without  injury  to  the 
parts,  be  very  frequently  renewed,  and  with  the  happiefl 
effedls. 

The  mildeft  applications  of  this  defeription,  are  the 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  ; as  hog’s-lard,  and  the  oil  ex- 
preffed  from  linfeed,  cr  olives  : where  more  irritation  is 
thought  requifite,  the  addition  of  the  effential  oil  of  origanum, 
or  the  fpirits  ol  turpentine,  will  readily  afford  it. 

Lard  alone,  rubbed  on  the  lkin  of  the  horfe,  we  have 
often  obferved  to  produce  a fenfible  irritation  and  increafed 
warmth  in  the  part,  fo  fufceptible  is  this  part  in  thefe  ani- 
mals ; and  may  ferve  as  a bafis  from  which  we  may  proceed 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  ftimulus,  firing  the  Hein  with  the 
adtual  cautery,  in  lines  more  or  lefs  clofe,  being  the  higheft 
degree  of  irritation  to  which  we  can  or  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. 

That  irritation  which  is  produced  by  the  cantharides, 
is,  of  all  others,  we  believe,  the  raoft  ufeful  in  its  effedls. 
It.  fhould  be  applied,  mixed  with  lard,  or  olive-oil ; to  which 
it  is  ufual  to  add  the  dried  juice  of  the  euphorbium  ; as, 
however,  it  is  ever  defirable  to  avoid  unneceffary  compli- 
cation in  the  remedies  we  preferibe,  by  which  our  effedls  are 
rendered  more  certain,  and  the  indudtions  more  eafy  and  clear, 
fo  we  propofed  to  try  this  medicine  by  itfelf,  to  afeertain 
its  precife  effedls  ; and  being  mixed  with  olive-oil,  it  was 
applied  to  the  fkin  of  the  leg  of  the  horfe  : no  diftindt 
vefication  of  the  part  followed,  but  it  produced  a con- 
fiderable heat,  and  formed  a brown  fcab,  with  very  little  dif- 
eharge of  ferum  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  was  particularly  dry 
and  irritating  to  the  horfe.  We  have  fince  omitted  it  in  the 
bliiler,  and,  we  believe,  without  the  fmalleft  detriment  to 
its  operation  ; for  the  cantharides,  when  they  adt  properly, 
and  are  not  applied  too  ftrong,  produce  a plentiful  vefication, 
and  a copious  difeharge  of  thick  ferum,  almoil  of  the  con- 
fluence of  honey. 

We  have  found  alfo  the  pyro-ligneous  acid,  or  the  acid 
obtained  by  the  diftillation  of  wood,  in  clofe  veffels,  and 
properly  concentrated,  a cutaneous  irritant,  of  very  ufeful 
qualities.  After  the  fkin  has  been  fimply  welted  with  it, 
it  flightly  inflames  it ; and  the  cuticle,  after  two  or  threu 
days,  comes  away  dry,  bringing  with  it  any  foulnefs  of  the 
fkin,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  moft  particularly  fervice- 
able. 

We  have  known  fome,  from  motives  of  economy,  omit 
the  cantharides  in  their  blifter,  and  ufe,  inllead  of  it,  vitriolic 
acid.  It,  in  general,  as  far  as  we  have  feen,  forms  a dry, 
black  fcab,  and  is  by  no  means  fo  agreeable  in  its  effedls  a» 
the  former. 
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It  5s  a common  habit  with  farriers  pra&ifing  medicine,  and  Tartary.  3.  B.  tataricum.  Mill.  Di£L  n.  3,  B.  fra» 
to  mix  corroiive  fublimate  with  their  blifter ; and,  where  it  giferum  maximum  polyfpermum.  Amm.  ruth.  “ Leaves 
rfiay  be  defirable  to  deitroy  the  fkin,  this  fitould  be  ufed,  triangular,  fharply  toothed  ; heads  fnr.ple,  lateral.”  Rifing 
but  not  other  wife  ; for  it  is  no  veficatory,  but  a moll;  violent  near  three  feet  high  ; flowers  axillary,  in  frnall  heads  ; fruits 
cauftic,  foon  deftroying  any  living  matter  with  which  it  comes  of  the  fame  fhape  and  colour  with  thofe  of  the  firfl,  but 
in  contadt ; and  we  have  feen,  from  the  ignorant  ufe  of  it,  fmaller ; differing  from  it  in  the  fhape  #nd  indentures  of  the 
the  mud  deplorable  effetts,  by  its  bringing  off  extenfive  leaves ; and  in  having  leaves  placed  between  the  fruits  the 
floughings  of  the  fkin,  and  even  penetrating  to  the  parts  be-  whole  lengh  of  the  ftalk,  not  terminated  by  heads,  as  the 
neath,  and  fo  injuring’thein,  as  ever  after  to  render  the  horfe  firfl,  but  having  leaves  above  the  heads.  Probably  a variety 
unferviceable.  or  the  fecond  fort.  Tlie  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  by 

There  is  an  effedf  produced  by  the  cantharides  on  the  Dr.  Amman,  profeffor  of  botany  at  Peterfburgh.  4.  B, 
fkin  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  chenopodioidcs.  Linn.  SyfL  Reich.  12.  Mant.  170.  “Heads 
met  with  much  attention;  though  it  is  very  remarkable,  in  whorls,  juicelefs  .”  A low  plant,  refembling  chenopodium. 
and  not  analogous  to  its  effedts  on  the  human  fkin:  it  is  that  A native  of  Tartary  ; now  in  Sweden.  Probably  only  a 
prodigious  thickening  of  the  integuments,  after  the  opera-  variety ; and  in  reality  the  four  forts  feem  to  be  but 
tion  of  the  blifter,  which  fometimes  does  not  fublide  for  one. 


many  weeks,  being  a great  defightment : a blifter,  therefore, 
if  one  could  be  deviied  not  producing  thefe  eftedts,  would 
be  a defirable  thing  in  the  veterinary  Pharmacopoeia.  This 
effect,  we  fliould,  however,  remark,  is  not  conflant. 

BLlTAS,  Las,  in  Geography,  aclufterof  fmall iflands 
in  Nicaragua  lake,  in  Spanifh  North  America. 

BI.ITH.  See  Blyth. 

BLITHE,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Trent,  4 miles  N.  E of  Litchfield. 

BL1TUM,  from  /3a.-.;tov,  abjiciendum,  jit  only  to  be  thrown 
away,  in  Botany.  Lin.  Gen.  n.  14.  Schreb.  18.  Juff. 
86.  Chenopodio-Morus,  Boerh.  Morocarpus,  Rupp. 
Eng.  Elite.  Fr.  B/ete.  Clafs  and  Order,  Monandria  Di- 
gynia  Nat.  Ord . Holoracee.  Atriplices , Juff.  Gen.  Char. 
Cal.  perianth  three-pafted,  fpreading,  permanent ; divi- 
fions  ovate,  equal,  two  more  gaping  than  the  other.  Cor. 
none.  St  am.  filaments  fetaceous,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
within  the  middle  divifion,  eredt  ; anther  twin.  Pjl.  germ 
ovate,  acuminate ; ftyles  tw'o,  eredt,  gaping,  the  length 
of  the  ftamen  ; fligmas  Ample.  Per.  capiule  very  thin,  ra- 
ther the  cruft  of  the  feed,  ovate,  a little  compreffed,  con- 
tained within  the  calyx  now'  become  a berry.  Seed  Angle, 
globular,  compreffed,  the  fize  of  a capfule. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  trifid.  Pet.  none.  Seed  one,  with  a 
berried  calyx. 

Species  1 . B.  capitatum , berry -beaded  ftraw-berry  blite, 
Lin.  Spec.  6,  Reich.  11.  Hal.  helv.  n.  1571.  Morocar- 
pus capitatus.  Scop.  Carn.  n.  3.  Atriplex.  Bauh.  pin,  i 19. 
n.  7.  Prodr.  58.  n.  2.  Ger.  craac.  326.  n.  8.  Park.  748. 
f.  1.  Mor.  hilt.  2.  606.  f.  5.  t.  32.  f.  11.  Raii  hill.  197. 
n.  5,  7.  “ Heads  fpiked  terminal.”  An  annual  plant,  with 

leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Spinach,  and  ftalk  rifing,  in  gar- 
dens, about  2 feet  high  ; but  in  a wild  ftate,  upright  and 
only  about  a foot  high ; flowers  on  the  upper  part  i filling  in 
fmall  heads  at  every  joint,  and  terminated  by  a duller  of  the 
fame  ; when  the  flowers  are  paft,  thefe  heads  fwell  to  the 
fize  of  wood-ftrawberries,  and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance, full  of  a purple  juice,  which  ftains  the  hands,  and 
formerly  much  ufed  in  cookery,  for  colouring  puddings,  &c. 
feed  black  when  ripe  : commonly  called  iirawberry  blite, 
-ftrawberry  fpinach*  or  bloody  fpinach,  and  by  fome,  berry- 
bearing orach.  A native  of  Swifferland,  the  Grifons, 
Auftria,  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  cultivated  by  Par- 
kinfon,  in  1633.  2.  B.  •virgatum,  flender-branched  ftraw- 

berry blite.  Lin.  fpec.  7.  Reich  12.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  16. 
Atriplex.  Bauh.  pin.  119.  n.  6.  Mor.  t.  32.fi  io.  Raii 
hift.  197.  n.  6.  “ Heads  fcattered,  lateral,”  Seldom  grow- 
ing more  than  one  foot  high,  with  fmaller  leaves  than  the 
former  ; flowers  produced  from  the  axils,  alrnoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  ftalk  ; fmall,  and  collected  into  little  heads, 
fmaller  than  the  firft,  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured,  but  of  the 
fame  fhape.  A native  of  the  fouth  of  Fnuice,  Spain,  Italy, 


Propagation  and  Culture.  All  are  annual  plants,  which 
drop  their  feeds,  that  will  produce  plentifully  the  following 
fpring  ; or  if  the  feeds  of  any  one  of  them  be  fowm  in  March 
or  April,  upon  a bed  of  common  earth,  in  an  open  fituation, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  a month  or  fix  weeks,  and  re- 
maining in  the  fame  place,  will  require  no  other  care  befides 
being  kept  from  weeds,  and  thinned  out  to  the  diftance  of 
fix  or  eight  inches  apart ; and  in  July  the  plants  will  begin 
to  ftiew  their  berries,  which  will  make  a pretty  appearance. 
By  many  they  are  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower 
garden,  and  by  others  planted  in  pots,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
removal  into  the  court-yard,  or  for  being  placed  upon  low 
walls  for  ornament.  When  thefe  plants  are  defigned  to  be 
removed,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  before  they  (hoot  up 
their  flower-ftems,  for  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  after- 
wards ; and  when  planted  in  pots,  they  mull  be  watered  in 
dry  weather  ; and,  as  the  flower-ftems  advance,  they  fhould 
be  fupported  by  flicks.  Martyn. 

Blitum.  See  Achyranthes,  Amaranthus,  Che- 
nopodium, and  Gunnera. 

BLOATED  fijh  or  herring,  in  our  Statutes,  are  thofe 
which  are  half  dried.  Vide  Stat.  ann.  18  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

Bloated  herrings  are  made  by  fteeping  them  in  a peculiar 
brine,  and  then  hanging  them  in  a chimney  to  dry. 

BLOATING,  in  Medicine.  See  Leucophlegmatia, 
and  GEdema. 

BLOCH,  Mark  EleAzar,  in  Biography,  a Jewifh 
phyfician  at  Berlin,  and  a celebrated  ichthyologift,  was  born 
at  Anfpach  in  Franconia.  His  parents  were  in  a condition  fo 
obfeure  and  deftitute  that  they  were  fcarcely  able  to  main- 
tain him  during  his  infancy,  and  much  lefs  to  procure  for  him 
any  fuitable  means  of  education.  At  the  age  of  19  he  un- 
derftood  neither  German  nor  Latin  ; and  as  he  had  read  only 
a few  Rabbinical  books,  he  fpoke  a kind  of  Franconian 
gibberifh,  intermixed  with  the  Jewiih  jargon.  About  this 
time,  however,  he  was  taken  into  the  houle  of  a furgeon  at 
Hamburgh,  who  was  a Jew,  and  employed  by  him  in  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  his  children  ; and  in  this  fituation  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  The  fav- 
ings  of  his  fcanty  falary  enabled  him  to  procure  afliftance  in 
the  ftudy  of  Latin.  Having  alfo  gained  fome  knowledge  of 
furgery,  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  his  relations  lived,  with 
a view  of  proiecuting  the  ftudy  of  anatomy.  Afterftruggling 
with  various  difficulues,  he  was  admitted  as  doftor  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Franckfort,  and  returned  to  Berlin  for  the  exercife 
of  his  profefiion.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  M. 
Martini,  who  recommended  him  to  be  elected  a member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Nature.  In  order  to  promote 
the  objefts  of  this  inftitution,  he  undertook  a natural Liftory 
of  the  munena,  a fifh  caught,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  only  in  the 
lakes  of  Pomerania.  He  alfo  began  to  form  a cabinet  of 
natural  hiftory  ; and  having  made  a confiderable  collection 
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©?  aquatic  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  he  determined 
to  write  a natural  hiftory  of  fifties  ; and  in  this  defign  he  was 
encouraged  and  aided  by  obtaining  poffeffion  of  the  original 
MSS.  of  Father  Plunder,  who  had  made  three  voyages  to 
America,  and  brought  with  him  many  objedts  highly  intereil- 
ing  to  the  natural  hiftorian.  M.  Bloch  firft  publifhed,  in 
German,  four  numbers  of  an  “ Economical  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Fifties,  particularly  thofe  in  the  ftates  of  Prufiia,  with 
figures  from  original  drawings;”  Berlin,  1781  and  1782, 
large  qto.  In  the  following  years  appeared  an  “ Economi- 
cal Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Fifties  of  Germany,”  in  3 volumes, 
confifting  of  108  plates,  and  including  the  three  numbers  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  afterwards  published,  in  9 volumes, 
“ The  Natural  Hiftory  of  foreign  Fifties  fo  that  his  whole 
work  was  comprehended  in  12  volumes,  and  contained  432 
plates.  The  laft  appeared  in  1797.  He  alfo,  at  his  own 
expence,  procured  a French  tranflation  of  his  work,  by 
C.  Laveaux,  then  at  Berlin,  which  he  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  “ Hiftoire  general  et  particuliere  des  Poiffons,”  Ber- 
lin, 1785  — 1788,  in  6 vols., folio,  with  216  plates.  I11  order 
to  defray  the  expence  of- this  work,  his  only  fon,  a young 
man  diftinguifhed  by  his  talents,  undertook  a tour  through 
France  and  England  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  fubfcrip- 
tions  ; and  in  the  profecution  of  his  journey  died  at  Paris, 
in  1787.  This  lots,  and  the  embarrallment  of  his  circum- 
ftances,  preyed  upon  the  fpirits  of  this  ingenious  naturalift, 
and  funk  him  into  the  deepeft  affliction.  However,  he  ftiil 
continued  to  employ  himfelf  in  his  favourite  work,  the  hiftory 
of  fifties, and  having  completed  it,  undertook  a journey  to  Pa- 
ris. Pie  died  at  CarKbad  in  Bohemia,  Auguft  6th,  1799.  Be- 
sides the  above  voluminous  works,  M.  Bloch  publifhed 
many  memoirs  on  fubjedts  of  natural  hiftory,  in  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  different  focieties.  That  on  the  nuinena,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Friends  of  Nature,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ; he  alfo  communicated,  in  the  fame  Memoirs,  “ Ob- 
fervations  on  the  regular  deprelTions  in  vitriform  ftones 
“ Ou  the  worms  in  the  inteftines  and  lungs  of  birds;”  “ An 
Effay  towards  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  worms  which  live  in 
other  animals  ;”  “ On  worms  of  the  bladder;  “ Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  buftard,  and  fome  kinds  of  birds  found  in 
marfhcs  “ Oil  the  oil  of  herrings  ;”  “ On  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion that  the  organ  of  generation  in  the  ray  and  fliark  is 
double  ;”  “ On  the  myxina  giutinofa  of  Linnaeus,”  &c. 

BLOCK,  Daniel,  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  was 
born  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1580,  and  educated  for 
his  profefiion  under  Jacob  Scherer.  As  a painter  of  por- 
traits, he  gained  great  reputation,  and  had  the  honour  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  His  merit 
recommended  him  to  the  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  was  retained  for  44  years,  and  for  whom  he  paint- 
ed the  portraits  of  his  whole  family,  at  full  length,  as  large 
as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habit.  By  the  agreeable  manner 
©f  his  colouring,  and  the  eafy  attitudes  of  his  figures,  he  ob- 
tained fo  much  employment,  as  to  enable  him,  before  the 
decline  of  his  life,  to  amafs  a large  fortune  ; of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  unfortunately  deprived  by  a plundering  party, 
preferving,  with  great  difficulty,  his  own  life.  He  died  in 
1661.  Pilkington. 

Block,  Jacob  Roger,  was  born  at  Gouda,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  art  of  painting,  particularly  in  reference  to  per- 
fpeftive  and  architecture,  which  he  principally  cultivated. 
Having  fpent  feveral  years  in  Italy,  where  he  imbibed  that 
tafte  of  grandeur  and  elegance  in  his  compofitions,  by  which 
he  was  advanced  in  the  public  efteem  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was  appointed 
ilate-painter  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  whom  he  attended  in 
ail  hi®  campaigns ; but  whilft  he  was  palling  a fmali  rivulet, 


fever  a bridge  of  planks  to  view  the  fortifications  of  St. 
Vinox  in  Flanders,  his  horfe  flipped,  and  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned.  Whilft  he  lived  at  Gouda,  he  was  vifited 
by  Reubens,  who,  having  examined  his  works,  teitified  to 
his  honour,  that  he  had  not  feen  any  painter  in  the  Nether- 
lands, who  could  ftand  in  competition  with  him  for  the  fub- 
jeCts  he  painted.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
afeertained.  Pilkington. 

Block,  Benjamin,  fon  of  Daniel  Block,  was  born  at 
Eubeck  in  1631,  and,  with  a view  of  improving  himfelf  in 
colouring  and  defign,  rciided  for  fome  time  at  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Florence.  Having  thus  acquired  a good  tafte,  and  a 
pleafing  tone  of  colouring,  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Saxony,  where  he  painted  feVeral  portraits  of  the  eleCtor  and 
prime  nobility  ; and  he  alfo  painted  feveral  altar-pieces  for 
the  churches  and  convents  of  Hungary,  which  are  much  com- 
mended. His  capital  performance  is  the  portrait  of  Kircher 
the  Jefuit,  which,  even  at  Rome,  was  exceedingly  admired. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  afeertained.  Pilkington. 

Block  is  ufed  fora  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
quarry,  before  it  has  affumed  any  form  from  the  hand  of  a 
workman. 

Block,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  alarge  piece  of  folid  wood, 
whereon  to  taften  work,  or  to  fafhion  it  ; itrength  and  liabi- 
lity being  the  requifite  properties. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  a chopping  block  ; a fugar-finer’s 
block  ; a fmith’s  block,  on  which  his  anvil  is  fattened  ; an 
executioner’s  block,  on  which  the  criminal’s  head  is  laid  to 
be  ftruck  off. 

Block,  Mounting.  See  AnabathrA. 

Block,  among  Cutters  of  Wood,  is  a form  made  of  pear- 
tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe  grained  wood,  free  from 
knots,  on  which  they  cut  their  figures  in  relievo,  with  knives, 
duffels,  & c.  The  like  are  in  ufe  for  card-making  ; and 
from  the  fame  firft  arofe  the  modern  art  of  planting.  Phil, 
Tranf.  NJ3iO.  p.  2398. 

Block,  among  Bowlers,  the  mark  which  is  aimed  at,  be- 
ing a fmali  fized  bowl  laid  on  the  green  for  this  purpofe  ; it 
is  called  alfo  th zjack. 

Block,  in  Falconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon  a bird  of 
prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth. 

Block  IJland,  in  Geography,  called  by  the  Indians 
<£  Maniffes,”  lies  about  21  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Newport,  in 
Newport  county,  and  Hate  of  Rhode  Ifland.  It  was  eretted 
into  a townfhip,  named  “ New  Shoreham,”  in  1672.  This 
ifland  is  7 miles  in  length,  and  its  extreme  breadth  is  4 miles. 

It  has  714  inhabitants.  It  is  famous  for  cattle  and  fheep, 
butter  and  cheefe  ; and  round  its  coafts  are  caught  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  cod-fifh.  The  fouthern  part  of  it  is 
in  N.  lat.  4.10  8'. 

Block,  in  Naval  ArchiteElure,  denotes  an  eight  fquare, 
or  round  part  below  the  heeling  of  the  main  and  fore  top- 
mafts. 

Blocks  are  fhort  pieces  laid  under  a maft  to  raife  it  from 
the  ground. 

Blocks  are  alfo  pieces  of  wood  belonging  to  fhips,  i« 
which  the  ftiivers,  or  (heaves,  of  pullies  are  placed,  and  where- 
in the  running  ropes  go.  Accordingly  they  poffefs  the  pro- 
perties and  powers  of  pullies,  and  they  have  from  one  t® 
eight  (heaves.  The  blocks  in  general  ufe  are  the  fingle 
block,  the  double  block,  the  treble  block,  and  the  four-fold 
block ; but  when  heavy  weights  or  bodies  are  to  he  raifed  or 
moved,  blocks  with  a greater  number  of  (heaves  are  applied, 
the  increafing  power  being  as  two  to  one  for  every  (heave 
moving  with  the  objeft.  See  Pulley. 

Blocks  differing  from  the  common  fhape  are  the  bee-block, 
the  cheek-block,  the  Iong-tackle-block,the  main-ftieet-block, 
the  monkey-block,  the  nine-pin-block,  the  rack-block,  the 
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fhoe-block,  the  fhoulder-blcck,  the  fiftcv-block,  the  fnatch- 
block,  the  ftrap-bound-block,  the  viol-block,  and  the  warp- 
ing-block. The  principal  parts  of  blocks  are  their  fhells, 
/heaves,  and  pins,  which  are  of  various  fizes  and  powers,  ac- 
cording to  the  effeft  which  they  are  to  produce.  The  di- 
menfions  of  the  fhells,  and  the  thicknefs  and  number  of  the 
/heaves,  are  proportioned  to  the  iize  of  the  ropes  working  in 
them,  and  the  powers  required.  The  /heaves  turn  abreaft  of 
each  other  in  the  /hell,  on  one  axis  or  pin,  of  one  above  an- 
other, on  feparate  pins.  The  /hell  is  made  of  elm  or  a/h,  and 
hollowed  between  the  cheeks,  with  one  or  more  /heave-holes 
to  receive  the  /heave  or  /heaves.  On  the  outfide  of  the 
cheeks  of  blocks  that  are  to  be  /trapped,  one  fcore  is  cut 
towards  the  eqds,  in  which  part  of  the  /trap  is  buried  ^ if 
they  are  double-flrapped,  they  have  two  fcores.  A hole 
is  bored  through  the  centre  to  admit  the  pin  ; which,  palling 
through  both  fides  of  the  lhell,  forms  the  axis  for  the  /heaves. 
The  (h  eave  is  a folid  cylindrical  wheel,  and  round  its  cir- 
cumference is  a groove,  one-third  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
/heave  deep,  in  which  the  rope  works.  It  is  commonly 
made  of  lignum  vitae  ; but  for  laborious  purpofe*,  it  is  coaked 
in  the  middle  with  metal,  or  elfe  made  of  call:  metal  ; if  the 
/heave  is  iron,  it  is  coaked  with  brafs,  and  if  of  brafs,  with- the 
.hardefl  bell  metal.  The  hole  in  the  centre  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  pin.  The  pin  is  made  of  lignum  vitae,  cocus,  green- 
heart,  which  is  a wood  imported  from  the  Weft  Indies,  or 
i ron,  and  it  is  the  axis  on  which  the  /heaves  turn. 

The  proportions  for  fmgle,  double,  treble, four-fold  blocks 
are  as  follow  ; viz.  the  length  is  eight  times  the  breadth  of 
the  /heave-hole,  which  is  one-fixteenth  of  an  inch  more  than 
the  thicknefs  of  the  /heave  ; and  this  is  one-tenth  more  than 
the  diameter  of  the  rope  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  /heave  is  five  times  the  thicknefs.  The  breadth 
of  the  block  is  fix  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  /heave,  and  the 
thicknefs  about  one  half  the  length.  Flat  thin  blocks  are 
three-eighths  of  the  length  thick  ; bnt  all  blocks,  having 
more  than  one  /heave,  are  increafed  in  thicknefs  more  than 
in  the  above  proportion  by  the  additional  number  of  (heave- 
holes,  and  middle-parts  or  partitions;  the  thicknefs  of  each 
partition  being  one-fixth  lefs  than  the  breadth  of  the  /heave- 
hole.  Thefe  dimenfions  are  variable,  according  to  the  ufes 
for  which  blocks  are  intended.  Very  large  and  four-fold 
blocks  are  formed  of  feparate  pieces,  as  the  cheeks,  partitions, 
&c. ; and  when  thus  made,  they  are  denominated  “ made- 
blocks.”  The  fhells  of  blocks  are  firft  fawed  to  their  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs ; and  the  corners  or  angles  are  taken 
off.  The  workman  then  gauges  the  fize  of  the  (heave-hole 
in  the  middle,  one  fixteenth  larger  than  the  thicknefs  of  the 
/heave,  and  once  the  thicknefs  longer  than  the  diameter,  for  a 
fingle-Zheaved  block.  In  blocks  of  two  (heaves,  the  partition 
is  kept  in  the  middle,  and  is  one-fixth  lefs  than  the  /heave- 
hole  ; each  iheave-hole  is  gauged  equally  on  each  fide,  and 
fo  for  all  blocks  with  a greater  number  o/  /heaves.  The 
blocks  are  then  jambed  up  edgeways  with  wedges  in  a clave, 
and  the  (heave-holes  are  made  in  this  manner  : the  length  and 
breadth  are  firft  gouged  out,  and  holes  are  bored  half  way 
through  the  block,  along  the  part  gouged  out,  with  an  augre 
of  the  fize  of  the  (heave-hole;  then  the  /heave-hole  is  gouged 
and  bored  on  the  oppofite  fide  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as  to 
meet  the  oppofite  holes.  Blocks  from  io  inches  and  up- 
wards have  one  hole  bored  at  each  end,  and  cut  through  with 
a chiffel  ; and  the  wood  is  fawed  out  with  a rib-faw.  All 
blocks  have  the  (heave -holes  cleared  through  by  chiffels,  and 
by  burrs  at  the  corners.  Blocks  that  are  to  have  iron  ftraps, 
fhould  have  the  ftrap  fitted  on  before  the  wood  is  cut  out  of 
the  middle.  The  uole  for  the  pin  is  bored  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block,  one-tenth  lefs  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin. 
The  outfides  and  «dges  of  the  (hell  are  next  ronnded  off  by 


the  ftock-fltave,  and  neatly  finifhed  by  the  fpoke-fliave.  Ir 
the  royal  navy,  blocks  are  left  thick  upon  the  edges  of  the 
cheeks  ; but  in  the  merchant  fnips,  the  edges  are  lometimes 
thinned  off  to  a fmall  fquare,  and  fometimes  rounded  off. 
The  fcores  for  the  ftraps  are  gouged  out  along  the  outfides 
of  the  cheeks,  and  taper  in  depth  from  nothing  at  the  pin  to 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftrap  at  the  ends  of  the  block,  for  a 
fingle  fcore,  and  the  fame  on  each  fide  of  tire  pin  for  a double 
fcore.  The  fcores  are  gouged  down,  acrofs  the  breaft  of 
the  block,  to  half  the  fize  ot  the  ftrap,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  ferving.  After  the  fcore  is  cut,  the  /heaves  are  fitted  ; 
they  are  one-tenth  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the  rope  in- 
tended for  running  on  them,  and  five  times  that  thicknefs  in 
diameter.  The  hole  for  the  pin  (hould  be  bored  through  the 
centre  by  a bitt  fixed  in  the  mandrel  of  a turning  lathe,  or 
with  a /lock  and  bitt,  and  reamed  with  an  augre  one  fix- 
teenth  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin,  that  it  may  eafily 
turn ; they  are  then  put  in  a lathe  and  turned  fmooth,  and 
the  outer  circumference  hollowed  one- third  of  its  thicknefs, 
that  the  rope  may  embrace  it  clofely.  The  diameter  of  the 
pin  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  (heave,  and  is  turned  in  a lathe,  ex- 
cept its  head,  which  is  left  eight  fquare,  to  prevent  its  turn- 
ing in  the  block,  and  is  driven  through  the  holes  in  the  block 
and  /heaves,.  After  the  /heaves  are  fitted,  the  infide  of  the 
(heave-hole,  at  the  arfe  of  the  block,  is  gouged  hollow,  to 
admit  . the  rope,  and  corrcfpond  with  the  fheaye  ; and  a fmall 
neat  chamfer  is  taken  off  the  edges. 

Blocks,  Bee,  arc  made  of  elm,  in  length  feven-ninths 
the  length  of  the  bee,  in  depth  two  inches  lor  every  foot  of 
length,  and  in  thicknefs  feven-eighths  of  the  depth.  A 
block  of  this  kind  is  trimmed  fquare,  chamfered  on  the  out- 
fide edges,  and  fitted  with  a /heave  in  one  end  ; and  in  the 
other  end  is  cut  a hole,  to  be  fitted  with  a (heave,  in  cafe 
the  other  /houkl  fail.  The  (heave-hole  is  ^ths  of  the  length  of 
the  block,  and  ^th  the  length  of  the  fneave-hole  in  breadth, 
and  half  the  length  of  the  (heave-hole  within  the  end.  Bee- 
blocks  are  bolted  to  the  outer  ends  of  bowfprits,  under  the 
bees,  and  the  bolts  ferve  like  the  axis  or  pin  for  the  /heaves 
to  work  upon  ; the  fore-top-maft  ftav  reeves  through  the 
fheave-hole  at  the  fore-maft  end  of  the  /larboard  bee-block, 
and  the  fore-top-maft  preventer,  or  fpring-ftay,  through  the 
/heave -hole  at  the  after-end  of  the  larboard  bee-block. 

Blocks,  Brail,  in  rigging  the  mizen-yard,  are  ftrapt 
together  in  one  ftrap,  and  lie  over  the  yard,  and  feize  toge- 
ther underneath  ; the  throat-blocks  next  the  cleats  to  the 
mail  ; the  middle-b'ocks  in  the  middle  between  the  throat- 
block  and  peek  ; the  peek-blocks  about  three  or  four  feet., 
within  the  cleats  at  the  peek. 

Blocks,  Bunt-line , are  lathed  in  rigging  the  lower -yards 
like  the  leech-line  blocks  in  the  middle  between  them  and 
the  (lings  of  the  yard.  Thefe,  in  rigging  the  top-fail 
yards,  are  fpliced  round  the  ftrap  of  the  top-fail-tye-block 
upon  the  yard. 

Block,  Cat,  is  employed  to  draw  the  anchor  up  at  the 
cat-head.  See  Cat-heads. 

Blocks,  Cheek,  or  half- blocks,  are  made  of  elm-plank;  the 
length  being  twice  ar.d  a half  the  depth  of  the  top-maft  head; 
the  breadth  is  feven-eighths  of  the  depth  of  the  top-maft 
head,  and  the  thicknefs.  half  that  depth.  The  depth  of  each 
tenon,  and  thicknefs  of  the  cheek,  when  the  (heave-hole  is 
cut,  is  each  three-eighths  of  the  whole  thicknefs,  fo  that 
the  remaining  two-eighths  are  the  (heave-hole.  The  three 
tenons  are  each  two  inches  fquare,  one  in  the  middle,  and 
one  at  each  end  ; and  the  length  of  the  holes  is  more  than 
the  breadth  of  the  block,  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  /heave. 
The  back  of  the  block  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  one- 
third  on  each  fide  is  bearded  down  to  one-third  the  thick- 
nefs of  the  cheek  on  each  edge.  Pins  of  iron  are  made  for 
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fattening  them  to  the  top-mad  head,  and  for  durability 
the  (heave. holes  are  coppered.  Cheek-blocks  are  bolted  to 
the  thwart  (hip  lides  of  top-mad  heads,  dole  up  under  the 
cap,  the  bolts  ferve  as  the  pin  or  axis  for  the  (heaves  to 
work  on  ; the  jib-day  and  haliards,  and  fore-top-maft  days, 
fail-day,  and  haliards  reeve  through  the  cheek-blocks  at  the 
fore-topmad-head,  and  the  main-top'maft-ftay  fail  haliards, 
and  middle-day,  fail-day,  and  haliards  reeve  through  the 
cheek -blocks,  at  the  main-topmad  head. 

Blocks,  Clue-garnet,  ferve  to  draw  the  clues,  or  lower 
corners  of  the  courfes  up  to  the  yards,  and  are  fadened  to 
the  clues  of  thofe  fails.  In  rigging  the  lower-yards,  theie 
lalh  through  the  eyes  upon  the  yard;  the  blocks  hanging 
underneath,  four  feet  without  the  middle  cleats  on  each 
fide.  See  Clew  -garnet. 

Blocks,  Clue-line,  in  rigging'the  fprit-fail  yard,  are  ftrap- 
ped  with  two  eyes,  and  are  lafhed  through  thofe  eyes  round 
the  yard,  three  feet  without  the  (lings  ; the  ladling  to  be 
upon  the  yard.  In  riggingthe  fprit-fail  top-fail  yard,  thefe 
blocks  are  (trapped  with  two  eyes,  and  are  lafhed  through 
thofe  eyes  round  the  yard,  about  two  feet  without  the  (lings. 
The  clue-line  blocks,  in  rigging  the  top-fail  yards,  are  it  rapt 
with  two  ladnng  eyes,  and  lalh  upon  the  yard  three  feet 
without  the  (lings  ; the  blocks  hanging  underneath  the  yard 
through  which  the  clue-line  reeves,  and  is  ftrapt  with  a 
knot,  and  leads  down  upon  the  deck.  In  rigging  the  top- 
gallant yards,  thefe  blocks  are  ftrapt  with  two  ladling  eyes, 
and  ladi  upon  the  yard  three  feet  without  the  flings.  The 
blocks  hang  under  the  yard,  through  which  is  reeved  the 
clue-line,  which  is  ftopt  with  a knot.  The  leading  part 
leads  down  the  maft,  and  into  the  lower  (lirouds.  Some 
(loops  and  light-rigged  vefiels  have  no  clue-line  blocks;  they 
lower  the  yard. 

Blocks,  D,  are  lumps  of  oak  in  the  (hape  of  the  letter  D, 
from  twelve  to  fixteen  inches  lon<j,  and  ei<rht  or  ten  inches 
wide.  They  are  thirded  and  bearded  on  the  back,  and  the 
edges  beaded.  A (heave-hole  is  cut  through  the  middle 
fore  and  aft.  It  is  boltecTto  the  (hip’s  fide,  in  the  channels, 
to  reeve  the  lifts,  &c. 

BLOCKS,  Decpfea-l'ine,  are  the  fame  as  a wooden  fnatch- 
block  (which  fee,)  only  fmaller  ; generally  from  nine  to 
eleven  inches  long. 

Block,  Derrick,  in  rigging  the  mizen-yard,  is  ftrapt  with 
eyes,  that  go  round  the  yard,  and  lafh  underneath,  between 
the  (lings  and  the  outer  yard-arm  or  peek  ; the  other  block 
is  crofs-feized  into  the  (trap,  has  an  eye  fpliced  in  each 
end,  and  lies  upon  the  mizen  cap,  and  feizes  or  hangs  through 
the  eyes  under  the  cap,  or  upon  the  upper  fide  of  it. 

Block,  Fijh,  is  hung  in  a notch  at  the  end  of  the  davit, 
and  ferves  to  haul  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  (hip’s 
bow. 

Blocks,  Girt-line , in  rigging  the  fore-maft,  and  main  and 
mizen  mails,  are  lafhed  round  the  maft  head,  above  the  flop 
of  the  cap,  one  to  hang  on  each  fide.  The  girt-’ines  that 
reeve  through  them  lead  down  upon  deck,  for  hoifting  the 
rigging-topsf  and  crofs -trees,  and  the  perfons  employed  to 
place  the  rigging  over  the  maft-head. 

Blocks,  Leech-line,  in  rigging  the  lower  yards,  are 
lafhed  round  the  yard,  and  through  the  eye  of  the  ftrap,  ten 
feet  within  the  cleats  on  each  yai-d-arm ; the  blocks  hang  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  yard. 

Blocks,  Lift,  in  riggingthe  lower  yards,  are  fpliced 
into  the  ftrap  of  the  topfail-fheet  blocks  ; the  lifts  reeve 
through  the  block  in  the  fpan  round  the  maft  head,  between 
that  and  the  top-maft,  then  lead  down  abreaft  the  (hrouds, 
and  reeve  through  a block  fattened  to  the  fide,  and  are  there 
belayed.  In  rigging  the  topfail-yards,  the  lift-blocks  are 
ftrapt  with  an  eye  to  the  fide  of  the  yard  arm,  The  lift 


reeves  through  the  lower  (heave  in  the  fitter  block  in  the 
top-maft  (hrouds,  and  through  the  block  on  the  yard-arm. 
The  (landing  part  hooks  to  a becket  round  the  topmaft-cap, 
and  the  leading  part  leads  down  the  fide  of  the  maft,  and 
belays  to  the  dead-eyes  in  the  lower  (hrouds. 

Block,  Long-tackle,  refembles  two  (ingle-blocks  joined 
together  endways,  one  being  two-thirds lels  than  the  other. 
The  (hell  is  made  of  afh,  or  elm,  two-thirds  longer  than  the 
proportion  for  a (ingle  block.  Thefe  blocks  are  ufed  for 
tackles,  and  are  made  according  to  the  iize  of  the  rope,  as 
other  Angle  blocks.  They  are  ufed  in  the  Royal  Navy  and 
Eaft  India  fervice  as  yard-tackles  ; but  in  the  merchant  fer- 
vice  as  loading  tackles. 

Blocks,  Made,  have  the  (hell  formed  of  feveral  pieces  of 
elm-plank,  fuited  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cheeks,  (heave-holes, 
and  middle  parts,  and  are  ftrongly  bolted  together  with  three 
bolts  at  each  end,  driven  through  and  clenched  on  a ring  at 
the  points.  Thefe  blocks  have  flatter  cheeks  and  more  fquare 
edges  than  other  treble  and  four-fold  blocks.  Of  this  fort  are 
large  treble  arid  four-fold  blocks,  for  heaving  down  (hips,  or 
other  heavy  purchaies.  Smaller  made  blocks,  of  modern  in- 
vention, are  formed  of  two  pieces,  joining  in  the  middle;  the 
pin  working  on  patent  rollers,  let  into  the  infide  of  the 
cheeks,  which  are  bolted  or  rivetted  together  at  the  ends. 
Thefe  blocks  are  thought  too  complex  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
ana  are  not  fo  eafily  remedied  in  cafe  of  failure. 

Block,  Main-Jheet,  is  ufed  for  the  (heet-tackle  of  the 
mainfail-booms  of  fmall  vefiels,  and  is  Angle  or  double  ; 
the  fheet  or  fall  being  always  belayed  round  the  pin.  The 
(hell  is  made  of  a(h  or  elm,  one  half  longer  than  the  propor- 
tion for  fingle  or  double  blocks  ; the  additional  length  is 
tapered,  and  a hole  bored  through  between  the  (heaves  and 
the  end,  to  admit  the  ftrap ; the  length  of  the  pin  is  the  length 
of  the  block,  and  is  fimilar  to  a belaying  pin,  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  fometimes  ufed. 

Blocks,  Monkey,  are  fometimes  ufed  on  the  lower  yards 
of  fmall  merchant  (hips,  to  lead  (into  the  maft  or  down  upon 
deck ) the  running  rigging  belonging  to  the  fails.  The  (hells 
are  made  of  afh  or  elm  ; fome  are  only  fmall  fingle  blocks, 
attached  by  a ftrap  and  iron  fwivel  to  iron-ftraps  that  em- 
brace and  nail  to  the  yard,  the  block  turning  to  lead  the 
fmall  running-ropes  in  any  diredlion  ; others  are  nearly  eight  - 
fquare,  with  a roller  working  in  the  middle,  the  fame  as  a 
(heave,  with  a wooden  faddle  beneath,  to  fit  and  nail  to 
the  yard. 

Blocks,  Nine-pin,  are  ufed  to  lead  the  running-ropes  in 
an  horizontal  direction.  The  fnells,  made  of  afh  or  elm,  re- 
femble  the  form  ©f  a nine-pin,  though  flatted  on  the  fides  ; 
their  lengths  are  generally  confined  to  the  place  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  and  this  is  for  the  moft  part  under  the  crofs- 
pieces  of  the  fore-caftle  and  quarter-deck  bitts.  The 
breadth  of  the  block,  (heave,  &c.  is  governed  by  the  rope, 
and  tapers  at  the  ends  to  three-eighths  of  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  ; tire  pin  at  each  end,  ferving  as  a vertical  axis,'  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  bignefs  of  the  end.  The  thicknefs  is  five-eighths 
of  the  breadth.  Thefe  blocks  may  be  turned  in  a lathe,  and 
' flatted  afterwards  with  a fpoke-fhave. 

Block,  Quarter.  See  Thick  and  thin  Block. 

Blocks',  Rack,  are  a range  of  fmall  fingle  blocks,  made 
from  one  foiid,  by  the  fame  proportions  as  fingle  blocks, 
with  ends,  in  form  of  a dove’s  tail,  for  the  lafhing,  by  which 
they  are  fattened  athwart  the  bowfprit,  to  lead  in  the  run- 
ning ropes.  They  are  feldom  ufed. 

Blocks,  Shoe,  are  two  Angle  blocks,  cut  in  a foiid  piece, 
tranfverfely  to  each  other.  They  ferve  for  legs  and  falls  of 
the  bunt-lines,  but  are  feldom  ufed. 

Block,  Shoulder,  is  a large  fingle  block,  left  nearly 
fquare  at  the  lower  end,  or  arfe  of  the  block,  and  cut  Hoping 
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in  the  diredlion  of  the  (heave.  Shoulder-blocks  are  ufed  on 
the  lower  yard-arms,  to  lead  in  the  top-fail  (heets  ; and,  on 
the  topfail-yards,  to  lead  in  the  topgallant-fheets  ; and  by 
means  of  the  (houlder,  are  kept  upright,  and  prevent  the 
fheets  from  jambing  between  the  block  and  the  yard  : they 
are  alfo  ufed  at  the  outer  end  of  the  boomkins,  to  lead  in 
the  fore-tacks. 

Blocks,  Sijler,  are  made  of  afli,  fimilar  to  two  (ingle 
blocks,  and  are  turned  out  of  a folid  piece,  about  twenty 
inches  long,  one  above  the  other  ; between  the  blocks  is  a 
feore  for  a middle  feizing  : a round  head  is  turned  at  each 
end,  and  hollowed  underneath,  to  contain  the  end-leizings  ; 
along  the  fides,  through  which  the  pins  are  driven,  is  a 
groove,  large  enough  to  receive  part  of  the  topmaft-fnroud, 
in  which  it  is  feized.  In  thefe  blocks  reeve  the  lifts,  and 
Teef-tackle-pendents,  of  the  topfail-yards. 

Blocks,  Slab-line,  in  rigging  the  lower-yards,  are  ftrapt 
with  a (hort  la(hing-eye,  that  feizes  to  the  fpan  of  the  quar- 
ter-blocks underneath  the  yard. 

Blocks,  Snatch , are  proportioned  by  the  rope,  as  a (ingle 
block,  leaving  twice  the  length  for  the  feore  and  ladling  ; 
they  taper  from  the  (heave  to  the  lafhing  end,  to  half  the 
breadth  and  thicknefs  at  the  (heave  ; one  fide  of  the  (hell  is 
cut  acrofs  above  the  (heave,  large  enough  to  admit  the  rope 
or  fall.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  fnatch-blocks  are  iron-bound, 
terminating  at  the  fmallend  with  a fwivel  hook,  or  an  eye, 
large  enough  to  receive  feveral  turns  of  lafhing  ; that  part 
of  the  (trap,  over  the  notch  in  the  fide,  lifts  up  with  a 
hinge,  and  is  confined  down,  when  the  rope  is  in  the  block, 
by  a fmall  iron  hook,  or  latch,  that  hooks  in  the  eye  of  a 
toggle-bolt,  and  that  fecures  the  upper  end  of  the  ftrap  ; 
the  hinged  part  of  the  ftrap  goes  over  the  bolt,  with  a hole 
in  the  end  ; the  ftrap  is  let  into  the  block  its  thicknefs,  and 
is  confined  by  the  pin  and  nails ; they  are  ufed  for  heavy 
purchafes,  and  where  a warp,  or  hawfer,  is  brought  to 
the  capftern.  Snatch-blocks,  not  iron-bound,  have  a large 
hole  bored  through  the  tapering  end  of  the  (hell,  for  the 
lafhing.  They  are  ufed  for  the  main  and  fore  (heet  blocks 
of  fquare-rigged  veffels. 

Block,  Spring,  anew  kind  of  block,  invented  by  Fran- 
cis Hopkinfon,  efq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  defigned  to  affift  a 
veffel  in  failing,  by  increafing  the  adding  fpring  of  her  rig- 
ging. It  is  propofed  to  apply  if  to  all  fuch  parts  of  the 
rigging  as  will  admit  of  it  with  fafety  and  convenience,  and 
where  its  operation  will  be  mod  advantageous  ; but  parti- 
cularly to  the  ftieet  ropes,  and,  if  practicable,  to  the  dead- 
eyes,  in  lieu  of  what  are  called  the  chains.  A,  (fee  Plate  of 
Ship ) is  a block  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  having  a ring, 
or  eye,  B,  at  one  end.  C,  is  a fpiral  fpring,  linked  at  one 
end  to  the  hook  D E,  and  at  the  other  to  the  ring  F,  wfiich 
is  to  be  annexed  by  a ftaple  to  the  timber-head,  or  by  fome 
other  means  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
fpring  C mud  be  of  well-tempered  fteel,  and  proportioned 
in  ftrength  to  the  fervice  it  is  to  perform.  Within  the  ca- 
vity or  pipe,  formed  by  the  fpiral  fpring,  there  mud  be  a 
chain  of  fuitable  ftrength,  called  a check-chain  (reprefented 
feparate  at  G),  connected  by  the  links  to  the  hook  DE 
and  ring  F.  When  the  fpring  is  not  in  aftion,  this  chain  is 
flack  ; but  when  the  fpiral  fpring  is  extended,  by  the  force 
•f  the  wind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  danger  of  injury, 
fhe  check-chain  mud  then  begin  to  bear,  to  prevent  its 
farther  extenfion,  and,  if  ftrong  enough,  will  be  an  effectual 
fecurity  againft  failure. 

Fig,  2.  reprefents  part  of  the  gun-wale  of  a (loop,  with 
the  fpring-blocks  in  aftion,  one  of  them  hooked  to  a ftaple 
in  the  timber-head,  and  the  other  to  the  corner  of  the  jib. 

The  inventor  of  this  machine  apprehends,  that  a veffel 
thus  furn idled  will  be  lefs  liable  to  heel ; and  that  die  will 


receive  the  impulfes  of  the  wind  to  better  advantage,  and 
fail  with  a more  lively  and  equable  motion  than  if  rigged  in 
the  common  way.  Tranfadtions  of  the  American  Philo- 
fophical  Society,  vol.  III.  art.  40. 

Blocks,  Strap-louncl,  are  Angle  blocks,  with  a (houlder 
left  on  each  fide,  at  the  upper  part,  to  admit  the  ftrap 
through,  a little  above  the  pin.  Thefe  blocks  are  ufed  at 
the  clues  of  the  fquare-fails,  for  the  clue-garnets  or  clue- 
lines, and  under  the  yards  ; the  (houlder  preferves  the  ftrap 
from  chafing. 

Block,  Thick  and  thin,  or  Quarter,  is  a double  block, 
with  one  (heave  thicker  than  the  other,  and  is  ufed  to  lead 
down  the  topfail-fneets  and  clue-lines.  In  the  merchant 
fervice  they  are  ufed  (ingle,  thick  and  thin.  In  rigging  the 
lower  yards,  they  are  ftrapt  with  a long  and  (hort  leg,  with 
a ladling  eye  fpliced  in  the  ends,  and  la(h  to  the  yard  within 
the  cleats,  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  the  block  hanging 
downwards.  The  long  leg  comes  up  the  aft-fide,  and 
meets  the  (hort  leg  on  the  fore-fide,  and  there  ladies  through 
the  eyes.  Although  thefe  are  ufed  for  the  topfail  (beets, 
and  intended  for  the  clue-lines,  a fingle  block  would  be 
cheaper  and  better ; as  the  thin  (heave  is  feldom  ufed  for 
the  clue  line,  it  being  found  rather  to  impede  than  to  faci- 
litate. Small  (hips,  in  the  merchant  fervice,  have  a double 
block  laftied  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  as  the  quarter  block 
through  which  the  (heets  reeve,  and  lead  down  on  oppofite 
fides. . Large  (hips,  in  the  merchant  fervice,  have  a fingle 
block  laftied  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the 
ftieets  reeve  on  their  refpedlive  fides,  and  lead  down  by  the 
mail.  A quarter  block,  in  rigging  the  crofs-jack-yard,  is 
ftrapt  with  a double  ftrap,  with  an  eye  in  each  of  the  four 
ends,  and  is  laftied  upon  the  yard  in  the  middle  between  the 
cleats. 

Block,  Top.  See  Top-Rope. 

Blocks,  Top-Gallant-Sheet,  in  rigging  topfail  yards,  are 
ftrapt  with  two  laftiing-eyes,  and  lalh  upon  the  yard,  clofe 
within  the  cUie-line-blocks  on  each  fide. 

Blocks,  Topf ail-Sheet,  in  rigging  the  lower  yards,  are 
put  over  the  yard-arms,  ftrapt  with  an  eye  of  the  fize  of  the 
yard-arm. 

Blocks,  Tricing,  for  the  yard-tackles,  are  (trapped  with 
a (hort  lafning-eye,  that  feizes  round  the  yard  about  one 
third  of  the  length  within  the  arm  cleats;  the  blocks  hanging 
under  the  yard. 

Blocks,  Tye,  in  rigging  the  topfail-yards,  lafh  at  the 
topmaft-head  clofe  up  to  the  rigging,  under  the  collar  of 
the  (lay,  as  the  lower  ones ; and  the  blocks  on  the  yard* 
lalh  under  the  fore-part  of  the  yard,  as  the  lower  ones,  and 
reeve  with  a double  tye,  in  large  (hips,  and  with  a fingle 
tye,  like  the  lower,  in  fmall  ones.  The  (landing  parts  of 
the  double  tyes  clinch  round  the  maft-head,  then  reeve 
through  the  double  block  upon  the  yard,  and  up  again,  and 
reeve  through  the  block  on  each  fide  of  the  maft-head. 
The  blocks  are  then  fpliced  in  their  lower  ends,  and  con- 
nefted  by  their  haliards  to  a fingle  block,  that  is  ftrapt  with 
a long  ftrap,  with  a hook  and  thimble,  that  hooks  to  a 
fwivel-eye-bolt  in  the  channel  on  each  fide  ; the  leading-part 
comes  in  through  a block  laftied  on  each  fide  ; the  foremofl 
ones  abaft  the  forecaftle,  and  the  after  ones  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 

Block,  Voyol  or  Viol,  is  a large  fingle-ftieaved-block ; 
the  length  is  ten  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  (heave-hole, 
which  is  three-eighths  more  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  (heave; 
the  thicknefs  of  the  (heave  is  one-tenth-more  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  viol,  and  the  diameter  of  the  (heave  is  feven 
times  the  thicknefs.  The  breadth  -of  the  block  (hould  be 
eight  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  (heave,  and  the  thicknefs 
two-fevenths  of  the  length.  This  block  is  double  fcored. 


BLOC  K. 


the  (heave  is  coated  with  brafs,  and  the  pin  is  iron,  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  fheaVe.  It  is  ufed  in  heaving  up  the 
anchor.  The  viol  paftes  round  the  jeer-capftern,  and 
through  the  block,  which  is  lafhed  to  the  main-mail ; and 
the  cable  is  fattened  in  a temporary  manner  to  the  viol  in 
feveral  places.  It  is  feldom  ufed  except  in  the  largeil  ihips 
of  the  Royal  Navy, 

Block,  Warping,  is  made  of  elm  or  afh  board,  ihaped 
like  the  body  of  a bellows  ; the  iides  or  cheeks  are  8 inches 
broad  in  the  middle,  and  tapered  to  2 inches  broad  at  t he 
-ends;  the  back,  or  longett  cheek,  is  16  inches  long,  and 
|ths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a hole  bored  through  the  upper 
end  to  receive  a leathern  ftrap  ; the  upper  cheek  is  12  inches 
long,  and  fths  of  an  inch  thick,  except  the  lower  end,  which 
is  if  inch  thick,  and  forms  the  fheave-hole.  The  (heave  is,  i ~ 
inch  thick,  and  7-5  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  lignum  vitre, 
coaked  with  brafs  ; it  is  let  into  the  cheeks  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  to  prevent  the  yarn  from  getting  between  the 
fheave  and  the  cheeks.  The  cheeks  are  fattened  together 
at  the  lower  end  with  three  fcrews  and  nuts  ; and  the  pin, 
which  is  iron,  is  feven  inches  long,  driven  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  block,  with  a fhoulder  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
clinched  at  the  point  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  fhell ; the 
upper  part  oF the  pin  is  tapered  fmall,  and  a wooden  handle 
rivetted  upon  it.  The  cheeks  have  a.  broad  chamfer  round 
the  outer  edges  ; the  infide  edges,  and  infide  of  the  block 
above  the  fheave,  are  lined  with  thin  iron  neatly  fcrewed  on, 
to  prevent  the  block  from  wearing.  This  block  is  finifhed 
in  a neater  manner  than  blocks  in  general,  and  is  feldom 
ufed  but  by  rope-makers,  to  warp  off  the  yarn  into  hauls 
for  tarring. 

Blocks,  Jingle,  double,  or  treble,  in  Rope  making,  are 
(trapped  with  a hook  and  thimble,  and  reeved  with  a rope, 
called  the  tackle-fall,  which  is  ufed  to  ftretch  the  yarn  to  its 
full  extent,  before  the  .prefs  is  put  on,  by  a capftern,  or 
crab,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rope-walk.  The  fall  is  then 
belayed,  until  every  yarn  is  hove  through  the  ftrands  and 
brought  down,  fo  that  the  rope  may  not  exceed  the  circum- 
ference intended.  For  other  blocks,  fee  Bulls’-cjcj, 
Dead  -eyes,  and  Euphroes.  See  Plates  of  Shifts. 

Blocks,  Strapping  of.  A feventeen-inch  block  has  a 
five-inch  rope  ftrap,  and  every  inch  in  length  above  or  under, 
tp  a twelve-inch  block,  has  half  an  inch  more  or  lefs  fized 
rope  allowed  for  the  ftrap;  a 11-inch  block  has  a 3-inch 
ftrap  ; a 10  and  a 9-inch  block,  z\  inches  ; an  8 and  7-inch 
block,  2 inches  ; a 6-inch  block,  I5  inch  ; a 5-inch  block, 

I inch  ; and  a 4-inch  block,  of  an  inch.  The  fcore  round 
iron-bound  blocks  is  taken  out  to  the  fize  of  the  iron-ftrap, 
fufficient  to  bury  it,  except  at  the  pin.  Iron  ftraps  are 
from  ^ of  a/i  inch  to  1 inch  in  thicknefs,  and  .nearly  three 
times  the  thicknefs  in  width  ; the  thicknefs  of  thefe  fhould 
correfpoud  to  the  ftrain  which  they  are  to  refill.  The  cat- 
block  muft  have  a ftrong  ftrap  aud  large  iron  hook,  which 
hooks  the  ring  of  the  anchor  in  catting.  The  top-block 
fhould  have  a (tout  iron  binding,  with  a ftrong  fliort  hook. 
Top  tackle  blocks  have  ftrong  iron  bindings,  the  upper 
block  with  a tackle-hook,  and  the  lower  block  with  a fwivel- 
iiook.  Thefwivel,  in  iron-bound  blocks,  ferves  to  turn  it 
occafionally,  in  order  to  untwift  the  parts  of  the  rope  that 
form  the  tackle,  as  the  mechanical  power  is  greatly  reduced 
thereby. 

In  rigging,  the  whole  length  of  all  the  different  fizes  of 
block-ftrapping  is  got  upon  the  ftretch,  and  hove  out  tight 
for  worming  and  ferving ; it  is  then  wormed  and  ferved,  and 
cut  into  fhorter  lengths,  to  fuit  the  different  blocks.  The 
ftrapping  of  jeer-blooks  is  wormed,  parcelled,  and  ferved  ; 
ftrapping  of  4 inches  diameter,  and  above,  is  wormed  and 
ferved ; and  all  under  4 inches  is  only  ferved  with  fpun  yarn  j. 


except  the  fprit-fail  brace,  bunt-lino,  and  leech-line  blocks? 
that  are  lafhed  under  the  tops,  which  are  only  ferved  with 
fpun-yarn  over  the  fplice,  and  the  tail  left  halt  a fathom  in 
length.  Jeer-blocks  are  double  fcored,  and  the  double  and  tre- 
ble blocks  are  ftrapped  with  a double  ftrap,  thus;  it  is  fpliced 
together  at  the  ends,  and,  when  doubled,  to  be  the  fize  of 
the  block  and  circumference  of  the  yard  ; it  is  then  doubled, 
and  the  block  feized  in  the  bight,  with  a long  and  fhort 
leg  ; the  fplice  lying  in  the  arfe  of  the  block. 

The  fcores  of  all  blocks  are  to  be  well- tarred,  and  the  pin 
and  (heave  examined,  before  the  ftrap  is  put  on.  Fhe  block 
is  fet  well  into  the  ftrap  with  wedges,  thus  ; the  four  parts 
are  frapped  together  with  rope-yarn  under  the  block,  with 
a chock  between,  and  the  wedges  are  fet  between  the  bread 
of  the  block  and  chock.  Then  the  ftrap  is  nippered,  with 
a heaver,  round  the  block  ; the  wedges,  chock,  and  frap- 
ping,  taken  away,  and  the  block  hung  upon  the  flake-head, 
or  poll,  and  the  ftrap  well  feized  together,  dole  under  the 
block,  with  nine  under  and  eight  riding  turns,  every  turn 
drained  tight  round  by  a heaver,  and  crofted  each  way  with 
two  turns. 

Jeer-blocks,  for  the  mail -heads,  are  ftrapped  with  long 
eyes,  to  receive  many  turns  of  the  ladling  ; and  the  block  is 
feized  into  the  ftrap  as  before,  as  are  all  feizing  blocks,  in 
proportion  to  their  fizes.  The  ftraps  are  cut  agreeable.to- 
the  following  table. 

A TABLE  of  the  Dimenfions  of  Straps  for  Lafhing  and 
Seizing  Blocks. 


Size  of  the 
.Blocks. 

Circumf.  of 
the  Straps. 

i 

Length  of  the  Straps. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Feet.  Inches. 

1 7 

5 

7 4 

16 

43 

6 8 

J5 

4 

6 0 

14 

3* 

5 4 

13 

3s 

4 

12 

3s 

4 <5 

1 1 

3 

4 2 

10 

3 

3 9 

9 

2\ 

'3  4 

8 

2 L 
z a 

3 0 

7 

z a 

2 9 

6 

2 

2 6 

5 

1 i 

1 9 

4 

o| 

1 6 

Blocks,  ftrapped  with  eyes  or  thimbles  fpliced  in  the  ends? 
are  feized  tight  into  the  bight,  and  the  legs  left  long  enough 
to  lafh  through  the  eyes,  round  a mail,  yard,  &c.  as  the  top- 
fail  clue  lines,  clue-garnets,  and  fprit-fail  clue  lines,  &c. 

Blocks  ftrapped  with  a thimble,  or  hook  and  thimble, 
have  the  ftrap  fpliced  together  at  the  ends.  The  block  is 
fixed  in  one  bight,  for  the  fplice  to  lay  on  the  arfe  of  the 
block,  and  the  thimble  in  the  other  bight  ;■  the  feizing  is 
put  on,  between  the  block  and  thimble,  with  eight  under 
and  fix  riding  turns,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  block,, 
each  turn  (trained  tight  by  a heaver ; the  turns  double 
crofted,  and  the  end  ftopt  with  a wall-knot  crowned. 

Blocks  ftrapped  with  double  tails,  are  fixed  in  the  ftrap, 
fimilar  to  blocks  with  eye-ftraps:.  and  thofe  with  a Angle 
tail  are  fpliced  in,  and  ferved  with  fpun  yarn  over  the  fplice. 

Girtline  blocks  are  ftrapped  in  the  houfe,  and  the  girt- 
lines  reeved.  See  Elements  and  Brattice  of  Rigging,  &c- 
vol.  i- 

Block- 


bloc; 

Bloc vt-and-Block,  in  Sca-Languctpe,  denotes  the  fituation 
of  a tackle,  when  the  effect  is  dellroyed  by  thejfiocks  meet- 
ing together. 

Block -wood,  is  a name  fometimes  given  in  our  laws  to 
logwood.  23EI1Z.C.9. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  'Military  Art , fignifies  the  method 
adopted  in  cutting  off  all  communication  between  a town 
which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  by  famine,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  It  is  effected  by  polling  troops  on  all  thepaf- 
fages  and  avenues  leading  to  and  from  the  place;  preventing 
anv  fupplies  of  provilions  or  reinforcements  from  being 
thrown  in  by  the  enemy,  and  thus,  in  courfe  of  time,  flarv- 
ing  the  garrifon  into  a furrender.  A blockade  differs  from 
a regular  liege,  inasmuch  as  theie  are  no  trenches  or  attacks. 
Blockades  are  principally  formed  by  the  cavalry.  The  term 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  German  expreflion  blochus, 
or  Ihckhaufc , a Lultuark,  or  houfe  of  wood  ; or  to  the  Gaulilh 
blocal,  a barricade ; though  others  derive  it  from  the  Latin 
baculnre,  fignifying  to  'flop  a paffage. 

The  word  is  fometimes  uied  in  fpeaking  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a fiege,  when  detachments  are  fent  forward 
to  feize  the  principal  avenues,  and  occupy  the  ground  on 
which  the  befiegers  intend  to  fix  their  quarters. 

To  raife  a blockade  is  to  force  the  troops,  which  keep  the 
place  blocked  up,  from  their  polls. 

The'  only  method  of  reducing  fertreffes  in  the  more  re- 
mote ages  of  antiquity,  was  by  blockade.  The  town  was 
completely  inverted  by  a wail  of  mafonry  couftrudled  around 
it,  and  furnifhed  at  certain  dillances  with  redoubts  and 
places  of  arms  ; or  the  befiegers  contented  themfelves  in 
furrounding  it  with  a deep  ditch  and  intrenchment,  well 
pallifaded,  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  making  forties,  or 
any  fuccour  or  proyifions  from  being  introduced  by  the  ad- 
verfary  without.  In  this  fituation  the  invefting  army  tran- 
quilly waited  until  famine  brought  about  what  at  that  pe- 
riod art  and  force  were  unable  to  aecomplifh.  From  hence 
proceeds  the  extreme  length  of  thofe  lieges. chiefly  fpoken 
e,f  in  the  more  early  pages  of  profane  hillory  ; that  of 
Troy,  which  'afted  ten  years;  that  of  Azotus,  by  Pfamme- 
tichns,  which  continued  twenty-nine  ; and  that  of  Babylon, 
by  Cyrus,  win;,  recording  to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.),  would 
hare  been  much  longer  detained  before  its  walls,  if  a lucky 
furpnze  had  not  rendered  him  mailer  of  the  place.  See 
Babylon. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  on  forefeeing  that  the  fiege  of  a 
fortrefs  would  prove  a work  of  time,  often  changed  it  into 
a blockade.  They  environed  the  town  with  a folfe  and 
rampart  againll  the  attempts  of  the  garrifon,  and  drew  an- 
other ditch  round  it  towards  the  country,  to  oppofe  fuch 
troops  as  might  advance  to  fuccour  the  place.  Bhe  befieg- 
ers ellablifned  tlicir  camp  between  the  two  lines,  and  thus, 
an  procefs  of  time/ftarved  their  adverfaries  into  a capitulation. 

In  the  inllanee  of  the  blockade  of  Plataea,  carried  011 
during  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnelian  war,  the  works 
oeullrudted  by  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  a more  complex 
nature.  They  confilled  in  two  wails  of  lolid  mafonry,  built 
at  the  dillunce  of  fixteen  feet  from  each  other,  of  a reafon- 
able  thicknels,  and  covered  in  at  top  by  a kind  of  roof  or 
platform.  The  intervening  fpace.  formed  a fuite  of  apart- 
ments, in  which  the  troops,  deftined  to  carry  on  the  block- 
ade, were  lodged  during  the  winter.  Each  of  thefe  walls 
was  furmlhed  with  a parapet  and  battlements,  and,  at  the 
diftance  of  every  ten  of  thefe  lull,  was  erefted  a turret  with 
a flat  roof,  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  terrace,  and  capable 
of  making  refillance  at  the  fame  time  againll  an  enemy  from 
within  or  without.  The  only  method  of  communication  be- 
tween the  different  chambers,  was  by  traverfmg  thefe  towers. 
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The  approach  to  the  walls  on  either  fide  was  defended 
by  a deep  ditch,  the  earth  of  which  had  been  ufed  in  con- 
1 ftrudting  the  rampart.  During  the  nigf)t,  guards  were 
kept  on  the  feveral  towers;  centinels  were  eltabli filed  at 
different  polls  round  the  whole  exte:"  of  the  circumvallation 
and  a corps  de  referve  of  three  hundred  men  remained 
always  under  arms,  ready  to  march  on  the  fir  11  lignal  where- 
ever  there  might  be  occaiion  for  their  ferviccs. 

This  is  the  moll  remarkable  inllar.ee  of  a blockade  we 
meet  with  in  the  Grecian  hillory.  Nqt.withftanding,  how- 
ever, all  the  precautions  above  related,  and  the  teeming 
impracticability  of  flight,  the  intrepid  ganifon  of  Platasa, 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  befiegers,  and 
by  a well  concerted  fortie,  about  one  half  of  them  effedled 
an  elcape  acrofs  the  formidable  works  of  the  Pelopcnne- 
fians,  and  reached  Athens  in  fafety.  The  event  is  related 
in  a very  iuterelling  and  circumftantial  manner  by  Thucydi- 
des in  his  fecor.d  book.  The  Romans  firft  imitated,  and 
finally  furpalfed  the  Greeks  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  fcientific  warfare.  As  early  as  the  fiege  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  the  firlt  Punic  war,  we  find  them  dividing  their 
forces,  and  forming  two  encampments  to  block  up  the  place 
on  both  fides  ; connecting  thefe  encampments  by  lines  of 
circumvallation,  and,  braving  within  theie  defences  every 
effort  made  to  relieve  the  town  by  the  enemy  from  without. 
But  thefe  lines  were  equally  badly  guarded  againll  a fortie 
with  thofe  of  Plataea'.  The  Carthaginian  garrifon,  imitat- 
ing the  former  example,  fucceeded  in  a like  manner  in  forc- 
ing a palfage  by  night  over  the  intrenehments  of  the  be- 
fiegers. (Polyb,  lib.  i.  c.  17.)  The' famous  blockade  of 
Lilybxffium,  during  the,  fame  war,,  which  lafted  for  nearly 
ten  years,  is  a remarkable  inllance  of  Roman  perfeverance 
in  military  undertakings,  although,  the  place  being  open  to 
receiving  fupplies  from  the  fea,  the  afiiduity  of  the  befiegers 
was  not  attended  with  fuch  complete  fuccels  as  it  deferved. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  Romans  improved  in  the  art  of 
reducing  fortreffes  by  blockade.  SyraCufe,  which  the  abi- 
lities of  Archimedes  rendered  impregnable  by  open  force,  had 
been  thus  reduced  by  Marcellas,  but  for  the  treachery  of  a 
townfman,  which  in  a great  meafure  abridged  his  labour ; 
and  all  the  military  fcience  and  manoeuvre  of  the  formidable 
Hannibal  was  in  vain  exerted  for  the  prefet’vation'of  Capua, 
during  the  twelve  months  the  fiege  lafted.  (Polyb.  Livy.) 

The  works  conftrucled  by  Scipio  iEmilianus  for  the  re- 
duction of  Numantia,  exceeded  in  magnitude  all  which  had 
been  raifed  on  any  former  occafion,  and  befides  furpafiing 
them  in  ftrength,  embraced  a much  greater  extent  of  ground, 
than  the  intrenehments  of  the  Lacedemonians  before  Pla- 
tsea.  Numantia  was  eighty-four  ftadia,  or  nearly  a league 
in  circuit.  Scipio,  after  having  invefted  it,  drew  a circle 
inciofiug  twice  the  area  of  the  circumference  of  the  town  ; 
and  this  work  being  compleated,  he  threw  up  his  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation  at  a reafonable  diftance 
from  each  other.  Each  of  thefe  fortifications  was  cornpofed 
of  a rampart  eight  feet  thick,  and  ten  in  height,  defended 
by  fharp  pallifades,  and  flanked  with  turrets  at  a hundred, 
feet  diftant  from  each  other.  We  can  hardly  comprehend 
or  credit  the  immenfe  labour  of  fuch  a circumvallation  ; but 
nothing  can  be  better  atteiled  than  thefe  fadts.  (Appian. 
de  Bell.  Hifp. ) 

Among  tiie  numerous  exploits  of  Cornelius  Sylla,  the 
blockade  of  Prasnefte,  during  his  civil  war  with  the  party  of 
Marius  in  Italy,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  leait.  The  in- 
flexible afiiduity,  with  which  it  was  kept  up  during  a long 
period  of  time,  and  preferved  unbroken  againft  the  bloody 
and  almoft  unintermitted  attacks  of  feveral  hoftile  armies, 
fuperior  in  number  to  his  own,  conveys  the  higfieft  idea  of 
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Ttis  rhartiat  abilities.  It  was,  however,  under  the  aufpices 
of  Julius  Caefar,  that  tliis  branch  of  military  fcience  attained 
its  higheft  point  of  perfection  among  the  Romans;  and  whe- 
ther we  confult  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern  warfare, 
we  find  no  example  to  equal  the  talents  difplayed  by  that 
unrivalled  general,  in  the  formation  of  his  immenfe  works 
before  Alelia  ,and  at  Dyrrhachium,  which  have  defervedly 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  pollerity. 

In  the  former  inftance,  he  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of 
blocking  up  an  army  of  80,000  Gauls,  doubly  fuperior  in 
number  to  his  own  forces;  commanded  by  a general  of  the 
greateil  military  knowledge,  Vercingetorix,  and  entrenched 
under  the  walls  of  a fortiiied  city,  fituated  itfelf  on  an  al- 
molt  iuaccelfible  mountain.  Cxlar’s  line  of  contravallaticn, 
extending  nearly  eleven  miles,  was  compofed  of  a ditch 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  deep,  defended  by  a ram- 
part twelve  feet  in  height,  furnilhed  with  a.  parapet,  and 
fortified  all  round  by  turrets,  at  the  regular  dillance  of 
eighty  feet.  The  front  of  the  rampart,  looking  towards  the 
town,  was  protected  by  a pallifade  of  lharp  flakes  and  boughs 
of  trees,  interlaced,  cut  (harp,  and  pointing  outwards.  Be- 
fore the  fofle  were  planted  five  different  rows  of  cipp'i , or 
large  branches  Iharpened  at  the  ends,  fixed  in  trenches  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  foiftrongly  interwoven,  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved or  plucked  up,  without  infinite  labourr.  In  front  of 
thefe  were  arranged  eight  other  rows  of  Mia,  or  pits,  three 
feet  deep,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a quincunx,  ftuck  thick 
with  ftrong  lharp  flakes,  and  covered  over  with  bullies  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  Before  thefe  again  were  fcattered  up 
and  down  numerous  flakes  of  a foot -in  length,  faftened  in 
the  earth,  and  headed  with  barbed  iron  hooks,  called  by  the 
Romans  Jitmuli.  Farther  advanced  than  thefe  lafl,  at  400 
paces  dillance  from  the  rampart,  Che  far  drew  another  ditch, 
twenty  feet  broad  and  deep,,  to  keep  the  garrifon  at  a dif- 
tancc,  and  prevent  them  from  annoying  his  foldiers  while 
employed  on  the  contravallation.  Not  contented  with  lucli 
immente  labours,  he  conftiucled  the  like  fortifications  to- 
wards the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  fruftrating  any  at- 
tempts the  exported  Gaulilh  fuccours  might  make  for  the 
relief  of  their  befieged  countrymen.  Between  the  lines,  a 
fpace  of  nearly  half  a mile  in  breadth,  wag  difpofed  the  inyefl- 
ing  army,  and  their  principal  encampment  was  pitched  in 
the  moil  convenient  fituation  for  communicating  with  every 
part  of  the  circumvallation.  Behind  thefe  defences  did 
Caefar  baffle  the  utmoft' efforts  of  a new  army  of  250,000 
Gauls,  fent  to  extricate  Vercingetorix ; and,  after  a feries  of 
the  molt  brilliant  atchievements  ever  recorded,  obliged  the 
town  of  Alefn,  and  the  army  inclofed  within  its  walls,  to 
furrender  at  diferetion.  Cask  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  vii. 

No  Ids  famous  in  hiltory,  though  not  productive  of 
equal  fuccefs,  were  the  celebrated  lines  at  Dyrrhachium, 
carried  over  a tract  of  fifteen  miles,  and  within  which, 
Caffar  flattered  hiinfdf,  to  furround,  zpid  compel  to  a capi- 
tulation, an  army  exceeding  his  own  in  ftrength,  and  com- 
manded by  the  great  Pompey.  But  in  this  inftance  the 
conqueror  of  Gaul  had  to  do  with  Romans,  aijd  the  enter- 
prise proved  too  vaft  for  his  ftrength.  Pompey,  by  a fudden 
and  well-diredted  effort,  broke  through  the  blockade,  when 
it  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  completed ; and  had  he 
brilkly  followed  up  the  advantage,  might,  according  to 
Caefar’sown  confeffion,  have  converted  his  adversaries’  hopes 
of  fuccefs  into  total  defeat.  Cask  de  Bel.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

The  works  thrown  up  by  Auguftus  at  Perufia,  and  the 
entrenchments  within,  which  Stilico/at  Foefula  enclofed,  and 
deflroyed  an  inundation  of  400,000  Goths,  are  proofs  that 
in  after  ages  the  Romans  retained  a remembrance  of  the 
means  by  which  Caefar  had  triumphed  at  Alelia,  and  were 
Vol.  IV. 


ftill  capable  of  pradtifing  them  for  the  extermination  of  their, 
numerous  enemies.  App.  de  Bel.  Civ.  Zozim.  Profp. 
Marc.  Chron. 

In  modern  warfare,  there  are  two  ways  of  forming 
blockades.  The  firft,  and  moil  Ample,  confifts  in  fortifying 
and  occupying  different  pofitions  at  a fmall  dillance  from  the 
place,  principally  upon  all  the  highways  and  avenues,  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  both  above  and  below  the  town. 
Thefe  polls  are  guarded  by  diftintt  corps  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  who  take  care  to  keep  up  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  and  to  prevent  all  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifions  from  bding  conveyed  into  the  fortrefs  blockaded. 
This,  by  degrees,  reduces  the  garrifon  to  great  r.eceflity, 
caufes  them  to  defert,  and  frequently  occafions  fuch  mur- 
muringfc  and  mutinies  among  the  inhabitants,  as  to  force  the 
governor  to  a premature  capitulation.  Such  a ipecies  of 
blockade  is  extremely  tedious  ; for  it  is  almoll  impoffible  to 
prevent  provifions  from  being  fometimes  introduced  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  reviving  the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
befieged.  But  it  is  of  advantage,  after  having  thus  for 
fome  time  invefted  a town  at  a dillance,  to  convert  the 
operations  into  a regular  fiege,  as  tire  garrifon  are  then  ge- 
nerally unprovided  with  the  materials  neceffary  ior  protract- 
ing their  defence. 

The  fecond  kind  of  blockade  is  much  clofer  and  neirer. 
It  is  effected  by  means  of  lines  of  circumvallation  and  con- 
travallation, between  which  the  army  lies  encamped,  and  is 
adopted  only  in  particular  cafes.  11,  for  example,  after  the 
lofs  of  a battle,  the  enemy  flrould  retire  into  a town  which  is 
well  known  not  to  be  over-abundantly  fupplied  with  provi- 
fions, and,  it  is  prefumed,  mult  be  obliged  to  furrender  in  a 
few  days.  But  as  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
in  a beaten  general  to  expofe  the  remains  of  his  army  to  cer- 
tain ruin,  by  (hutting  them  up  in  a place  fo  ill-circumllanced, 
(a  fault,  neverthelefs,  committed  by  marfhal  Wurmfer  in 
1796,  after  the  lofs  of  the  battles  of  Baffano  and  Roveredo, 
and  which  all  the  importance  attached  by  the  imperialifts 
to  the  prefervation  of  Mantua  can  hardly  excufe,)  this  kind 
of  blockade  is  feldom  put  in  practice. 

It  is  rarely  a fortrefs  i3  reduced  to  furrender,  by  the  mere 
procefs  of  blockading  ; but  lieges  are  often  greatly  accele- 
rate! by  it,  on  account  of  that  fcarcity  of  neceffaries,  whether 
for  the  fubfillence  or  defence  of  the  garrifon,  which,  pi  a 
greater  or  Iefs  degree,  is  its  never  failing  conlequence. 

The  blocking  up  of  towns  by  corps  principally  oi  cavalry, 
polled  in  the  neighbouring  places  of  ftrength,  is  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  method  ; becaufe  the  troops  form- 
ing the  inveftiture,  are  not  fo  fatigued  as  they  would  be  in 
occupying  open  pofitions,  and  unfortified  villages.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  always  011  the  alert,  not  only 
againft  the  garrifon,  who,  by  a well  diredted  fortie,  may 
interrupt  the  communication,  and  cut  off  fome  of  the  de- 
tachments ; but,  againft  the  enemy  from  without,  who,  by 
fecretly  marching  a ftrong  force,  may  furprife,  beat  up  one 
of  the  befteger’s  quarters,  and  introduce  a convoy,  or  rein- 
forcement into  the  town.  On  account  of  thefe  incon- 
veniences, it  is  effentially  neceffary  to  afeertain  the  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  ftores  contained  in  the  magazines  of 
a place  blockaded,  in  order  to  compute  how  long  it  may 
holdout,  and  to  have  an  army  in  the  field  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  protect  and  cover  the  blockade.  For,  fhould  the  enemy 
fucceedin  furprilingand cutting  off  one  detachment,  itsdefeat 
might  occaiion  the  fucceffive  deftrudlion,  orcapture  of  all  the 
others,  before  they  could  affemble  in  competent  force  to 
repulfe  the  colledted  attacks  of  an  enterprifmg  and  vigorous 
adverfary.  (Feuquieres,  Mem.  chap  lxxxii.  p.  377-) 

It  is  chiefly,  fince  the  conteft;  for  the  imperial  fuccefflon 
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In  1740,  that  the  expedient  of  blockading  forfreffes  of  the 
molt  formidable  ftrength,  has  been  preferred  to  the  lefs 
tedious,  but  more  deftruftive  plan  of  carrying  them  by  a 
regular  fiege.  In  the  latter  cafe,  every  outwork  belonging 
to  the  place  mult  be  taken,  or  battered  down  inch  by  inch, 
with  an  immenfe  lofs  to  the  befieging  army,  and  fre- 
quently at  the  hazard  of  its  being  fo  reduced  in  numbers, 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  any  adtion  of  moment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand 
a blockade,  well  kept  up,  rauft,  fooner  or  later,  reduce  the 
garrifon  to  the  laft.  extremity  for  want  of  provinons,  or 
ammunition.  The  number  of  troops  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prize  is  comparatively  fmall.  The  lofs  of  men,  neceffarily 
confiderable  in  the  frequent  and  bloody  attacks  on  the  for- 
tifications of  a well  defended  place,  is  entirely  avoided  ; 
and  the  major  part  of  an  army  is  kill  at  liberty  to-  con- 
tinue its  advances  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
and  to  follow  up  a previous  fuccefs,  without  the  tedious 
procefs  of  Hopping  to  reduce  every  ftrong  hold  in  its  way. 
The  inconveniences  which  might  otherwife  refult  from  leav- 
ing a hoftile  garrifon  in  the  rear,  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
obviated,  if  the  blockade  is  kept  up  with  proper  alacrity 
■and  clofenefs.  The  enemy  within  the  town  have  enough 
to  dp  to  attend  to  procuring  provifions  for  themfelves, 
without  troubling  the  convoys  deftined  for  the  main  army 
of  their  befiegers ; and  by  this  means,  the  operations  of  a 
campaign,  fo  far  from  being  retarded,  are  frequently  ac- 
celerated, by  having  recourfe  to  a blockade.  Had  the 
allied  powers,  inftead  of  mouldering  away  their  armies 
before  the  walls  of  Mayen ce  and  Valenciennes,  and  after- 
wards completing  their  ruin,  by  the  impotent  and  bloody 
attempts  upon  Dunkirk  and  Maubeuge,  adopted  this 
method  during  the  fummer  of  the  year  1793,  they  pof- 
iibly  might  have  made  greater  impreffion  on  the  territory 
of  the  French  republic.  Had,  on  the  contrary,  the  generals 
Jourdan  and  Pichegru  endeavoured,  in  1794,  to  carry 
Landrecy,  Valenciennes,  Conde,  and  Luxembourg,  by 
regular  fieges,  inllead  of  contenting  themfelves  with  leav- 
ing thofe  fortrelfes  in  a Hate  of  blockade,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  fucceffes  of  the  French,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  memorable  campaign,  would  have  been 
by  no  means  fo  rapid  and  important  as  they  actually 
turned  out. 

When  the  direftory  formed,  in  1796,  the  refolution  of 
invading  Germany,  their  armies  made  no  attempt  to  attack  in 
front  the  towns  of  Manheim,  or  Mayence,  but  proceeded  to 
effeft  a paffage  over  the  Rhine,  at  a diftance  from  thofe 
places;  and,  inftead  of  confuming  their  time,  and  wafting 
their  ftrength  in  long  and  tedious  fieges,  they  advanced 
rapidly  into  Suabia  and  Franconia.  They  vvifhed  to  be- 
t ouie  mailers  of  Ehrenbreitftein,  Mayence,  Manheim,  and 
Philip  (burg,  by  the  fame  method  by  which,  in  1794,  they 
had  recovered  the  towns  of  Landrecy,  Qaefnoy,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  Conde,  and  to  ate'nieve,  by  a fingle  manoeuvre, 
that  which  would,  in  former  times,  have  been  the  refult  of 
two  or  three  fuccefiive  campaigns.  Purfuant  to  this  fyftem, 
they  forbore  to  undertake  any  fiege,  and  ventured  to  leave 
foi'tified  places  at  a great  diftance  behind  them.  Their 
genera’s  fqrefaw,  that  by  carrying  the  war  away  from  thefe 
towns,  they  fhould,  by  force,  detach  the  enemy  from  them  ; 
and  judged  that  if  they  could  obtain  and  keep  poffeffion  of 
the  country  fit uated  beyond  thefe  fortreffes,  they  would,  in 
the  end,  fall  into  their  hands  perfectly  undamaged,  and 
without  having  colt  them  either  blood  or  treafure.  They 
propofed  to  acquire  the  fortified  places,  by  making  them- 
ielves  mailers  of  the  furrounding  country;  as  formerly 
thefe  countries  were  fecured  by  getting  poffeffion  of  the 


fortified  places.  Thefe  had  hitherto  been  the  means  of 
conqueft  ; they  now  meant  to  make  them  its  refult.  This 
method,  by  which  the  French  acquired  fo  great  a number 
of  fortified  towns  in  1794,  met  not  with  the  lame  fuccefs 
in  1796;  but  their  failure  did  not  arife  from  the  ftrong 
places  which  they  left  behind  them  ; and  as  thefe  had  not 
impeded  the  progrefs  of  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  neither  were 
they  the  caufes  of  their  firit  difafters.  If  the  troops  of  the 
republic  had  been  victorious  at  Amberg,  or  at  Wurtzburg, 
the  fortreffes  of  Ehrenbreitftein,  Manheim,  Mayence,  and 
Philipfburg,  would,  no  doubt,  have  ultimately  fallen,  as  Lux- 
embourg did  in  1795.  Hill,  of  the  Camp,  of  179  3,  Loud. 
1796,  8vo. 

As  a proof  of  the  little  danger  attending  this  method  of 
carrying  on  war,  we  lliall  only  add,  that  the  garrifons  of 
Philipfburg  and  Mayence  remained  fo  clofely  blockaded 
by  a fmall  part  of  the  French  forces,  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  affording  the  archduke  any  effentiai  abidance  in  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  notwithftanding  the  rapid 
and  diforderly  manner  in  which  more  particularly  that  of 
Jourdan  was  condudled.  During  the  lame  year,  Buona- 
parte, although  the  reduction  of  Mantua  was  the  principal 
objeft  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  did  not  for  a moment  dif- 
continue  his  other  operations  in  the  field.  On  the  con- 
trary,. this  did  not  hinder  him  from  carrying  his  arms  into 
the  middle  Hates  of  that  beautiful  country ; from  laying 
Parma  and  Modena  under  contribution  ; obliging  the  pope 
and  duke  of  Tufcany  to  agree  to  a neutrality;  forcing  the 
Englilh  from  Leghorn,  and  fighting  the  imperialifts  almoll 
inceffantly,  on  every  point  of  a very  extended  line,  to  the 
deftruftion  of  no  lets  than  four  of  their  armies  fucceffively 
detached  againft  him. 

Notwithftanding  the  tardy  proceedings  of  a blockade  are 
far  from  being  congenial  to  French  vivacity,  yet,  where  the 
ftrength,  or  peculiarly  inacceffible  fituation  of  a fortrefs, 
have  precluded  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  a coup  de  main,  they 
have  often  had  recourfe  to  this  means.  That  they  are  pof- 
feffed  of  fufficient  prefeverance  on  thefe  occafions,  the  three 
blockades  of  Luxembourg,  Mantua,  and  Ehreub.eitilein,  ia 
1 795,  1796,  and  1798,  are  convincing  proofs. 

The  molt  famous  blockades  which,  during  the  laft  cen- 
tury, have  diltinguifhed  the  military  hiftory  of  Europe,  are 
the  following  : That  of  Prague  by  the  Auftrians  in  1 "42, 
is  renowned  for  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  French 
forces  under  the  marfhals  Bdlifle  and  Broglio,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  months,  during  which  time  they  were  driven  to  the 
laft  neceffity  for  want  of  provifions  ; and  for  the  daring  re- 
treat by  which  the  former  of  thefe  generals  preferved  the 
remains  of  his  army  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  late  war  has  produced  feveval  remarkable 
inftances.  The  two  already  mentioned  of  Luxembourg  and 
Ehrenbreitftein  reflect  equal  honour  on  the  befiegers,  whom 
no  obilade  could  deter  from  continuing,  with  invincible 
patience,  their  plan  of  reduction  ; and  the  garrifons,  whofe 
refiilance  was  in  the  higheft  degree  meritorious. 

O , O 

In  t 796,  public  attention  was  every  where  engroffed  by 
the  blockade  of  Mantua,  winch  gave  occafion  for  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  that  military  talent  by  which  the  firft 
conful  of  France  has  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf, 
and  for  the  veteran  marffial  W urmfer  to  add  frelh  laurels  to 
thofe  he  had  already  acquired,  and  draw  even  from  his 
conqueror  a flattering  acknowledgement  of  the  ability  he  had 
difplayed  in  its  defence.  The  different  exploits  of  thefe 
generals  ; the  entire  deftrudlion  of  four  imperial  armies,  in 
vain  attempts  to  relieve  the  place  ; the  bloody  battles  of 
Caftiglione,  Roveredo,  Arcole,  and  Rivcli,  the  refult  of 
thole  attempts ; and  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  by  the 

French, 
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'French,  the  confequence  of  its  fall,  fecures  to  the  blockade 
of  Mantua  everlafting  fame. 

The  conduct  of  general  Maffena,  when  blocked  up  in 
1800  within  the  walls  of  Genoa,  may  juftly  be  compared 
with  the  moil  glorious  actions  of  the  war.  Surrounded 
on  all  fides  by  enemies  ; cut  oft'  from  every  hope  of  fuccour 
by  land  or  fea,  and  almoft  deftitute  of  provifions  or  ammuni- 
tion, he  maintained,  for  ftxty  days,  a poll  the  Auftrians  had 
flattered  themfelves  to  reduce  by  famine  in  fix  ; deftroyed 
immenfe  numbers  of  them  in  his  different  attacks  on  their 
polls  ; and  having  defended  the  place  to  the  laft  extremity, 
obtained  a negociation  (for  Maflhna  would  not  fuffer  the 
word  capitulation  to  be  inferted  in  the  treaty),  equally 
honourable  to  himfelf,  and  advantageous  to  his  country. 
It  was  advantageous,  inafmuch  as  it  obliged  the  enemy  to 
divide  and  fcatter  their  forces,  entangle  themfelves  among 
the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  and,  befides  lofing  a number  of 
men  before  Genoa,  drew  them  to  fuch  a diilance  from  what 
the  French  government  intended  to  make  the  principal  feat 
of  aftion  during  the  campaign,  as  enabled  the  firft  conful  to 
pafs  the  great  St.  Bernard  unoppofed,  occupy  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  throw  himfelf  in  the  rear  of  general  Melas,  and, 
by  the  battle  of  Marengo,  extinguiih  at  once  the  hopes  of 
the  Auftrians  in  Italy. 

BLOCK-<h?f/<?ry,  in  the  Military  Art,  denotes  a wooden 
battery  on  four  wheels,  moveable  from  place  to  place, 
whereby  to  fire  en  barbe,  or  over  the  parapet  ; fometimes 
alfo  ufei  in  galleries  and  cafemates,  where  room  is 
wanted. 

BLQCK-£rtf/Z,  a term  ufed  in  Heraldry,  to  exprefs  a 
bundle  or  bunch  of  knee-holm,  or  baftard  myrtle,  formerly 
ufed  by  butchers  to  clean  the  furface  of  their  chopping- 
blocks,  which  forms  a part  of  the  armorial  eniigns  alfigned 
to  the  company  of  butchers  of  London. 

Block -carriage,  in  the  Artillery,  denotes  a carriage  ufed 
for  conveying  mortars  and  their  beds  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Block-/;0«/L  in  the  Military  Art , a kind  of  wooden  fort 
or  battery,  either  mounted  on  rollers,  or  on  a veffel,  and 
ferving  either  on  the  water,  or  in  fome  counter- fcarps  and 
counter-approaches.  The  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to 
a brick  or  (tone  fort,  built  on  a bridge,  or  the  brink  of  a 
river,  ferving  not  only  for  its  defence,  but  for  the  command 
of  the  river,  both  above  and  below.  Such  was  that  noted 
llock-houfe  anciently  on  the  bridge  of  Dreiden,  fince  demo- 
lifncd  011  enlarging  the  bridge. 

Block  -printing.  See  Pr  i n t i n g . 

BLOCKING,  in  Middle  Age  Writers,  denotes  a kind  of 
burial  ufed  for  perfons  dying  excommunicated. 

Blockings,  circular,  in  Architecture,  are  bafes  to  the 
dome,  reprefented  in  the  Plate  of  Archlt.  (title  Bafdic)  QQQ  ; 
which,  by  their  apparent  folidity,  feem  to  ftrengthen  the 
dome,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking  from  its  height,  add  a 
peculiar  gracefulnefs  to  its  appearance. 

Blockings,  [quart 1,  are  reprefented  at  S (title  Bafdic), 
in  Plate  of  Archlt.  Thefe,  when  enriched  with  hale  and 
cap,  obtain  the  appellation  of  pedestals. 

BLOCKiNG-rowr/c.  See  Course. 

BLOCKLAND,  Ant-hony  de  Montfort,  in  Bio- 
graphy, a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Montfort,  in  1532,  and  acquired  his  art  in 
the  fchool  of  Francis  Flons,  whole  manner  he  always  fol- 
lowed. By  endeavouring  principally  to  imitate  the  tafte  of 
jjftre  Roman  fchool  in  delign  and  compofition,  he  became  a 
diftinguifhed  artift.  He- well  underftood  the  principles  of 
perfpedtive,  and  he  difpofed  his  figures  with  judgment  and 
accuracy.  The-  ftyle  of  his  colouring  was  agreeable,  and 


his  pencil  mellow.  He  defigned  every  obje£l  after  nature, 
and  gave  to  the  contours  of  his  figures  confiderable  elegance. 
His  genius  was  heft  adapted  to  grand  compofitions,  of 
which  he  defigned  many,  both  at  Delft  and  Utrecht.  Se- 
veral of  his  works,  particularly  a Venus,  and  the  hiftory  of 
Jofeph  and  his  brethren,  are  in  fo  good  a tafte,  that  they 
feem  to  have  been  painted  by  a mailer  educated  in  the 
fchool  of  Florence.  Pilkington. 

BLOCKLEY,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  county  of  Pennfylvania. 

BLOCKY,  among  Jewellers,  a name  given  to  a diamond 
when  its  fides  are  too  upright,  by  its  table  and  collet  being 
larger  than  they  ought  to  be. 

BLOEMAERT,  Abraham,  in  Biography,  themoft  dif- 
tinguilhed  of  a family  of  Dutch  artifts,  was  the  fon  of  Cor- 
nelius, an  architect,  engineer,  and  excellent  ftatuary  cf  Dor- 
drecht, who,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Low  Countries,  re- 
moved to  Utrecht.  He  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  1 567  ; and 
relided  chiefly  atUtrecht, where  hepvobably  died,  A.D.  1647. 
In  his  youth,  he  diligently  copied  the  defigns  of  Francis 
Floris  ; but  the  excellence  to  which  he  attained  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  own  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
ftyle  of  painting  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  painted  hiftory 
pieces,  facred  and  profane,  landfcapes,  and  animals  ; but 
though  he  pofleffed  a facility  of  invention,  and  a free-fpirited 
touch,  and  well  underftood  the  chiaro-fcuro,  his  tafte  and 
ftyle  are  faid  to  have  too  much  of  the  Flemifh,  and  he  is 
charged  with  having  indulged  his  own  fancy,  and  deviating 
from  nature  in  his  figures.  The  hiltorical  picture  of  the 
death  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  gained  him  great  reputa- 
tion ; the- figures  in  the  compofition  being  as  large  as  life. 
Some  flight,  mafterly  etchings  are  attributed  to  this  artift, 
which  are  executed  in  a manner  imitating  drawings  with  a 
pen,  from  his  own  compofitions.  He  alio  publifhed  fome 
i'pirited  chiaro-fcuros,  the  outlines  cf  which,  contrary  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  were  not  cut  on  blocks  of  wood,  but 
etched  upon  copper.  Of  this  kind  are  two  large  prints  by 
him,  reprefenting  Mofes  and  Aaron,  both  fitting  figures. 
He  left  four  fons,  all  artifts.  His  fon  Frederic  worked 
chiefly  from  his  father’s  deiigns,  and  imitated  his  ftyle  in 
his  etchings  and  chiaro-fcuros.  lie  alfo,  conjointly  with 
his  father,  made  a large  drawing  book,  confiding  of  figures, 
animals,  landfcapes,  &c.  Henry  and  Adrian,  were  both 
painters  ; and  they  are  alfo  mentioned  as  engravers  : the 
moll  eminent,  as  a painter,  was  the  latter. 

Cornelius,  the  mod  diftinguifhed  as  an  engraver,  was 
Abraham’s  youngeft  fon,  and  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1603. 
Devoting  himfelf  wholly  to  the  art  of  engraving,  he  fir fl 
ftudied  under  Crifpin  de  Pafs,  and  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  died,  at  a very  advanced  age.  The  manner  of 
engraving  adopted  by  this  artift  was  original,  and  the 
fource  of  that  ftyle,  in  which  the  bell  French  mafters  ex- 
celled, or  thofe  of  them  who  worked  merely  with  the  graver. 
He  covered  the  lights  upon  his  diftances,  and  the  other 
parts  of  his  plates  which  required  tinting,  with  great  care: 
whereas,  before  his  time,  the  lights  on  the  diftant  hills,  trees, 
buildings,  or  figures,  had  been  left  quite  clear;  and  by  lo 
many  white  fpets,  fcattered  in  various  parts  of  the  fame 
defign,  the  harmony  was  deftroyed,  the  fuhjeft  coDfufed, 
and  the  principal  figures  prevented  from  relieving  with  any 
finking  effect.  By  this  judicious  improvement,  Bloemaert 
gave  to  hiis  prints  a more  clear  and  finifhed  appearance,  than 
all  the  laboured  neatnefs  even  of  Jerom  Wierix  had  been 
able  to  produce.  He  drew  correctly  ; but  as  he  executed 
entirely  with  the  graver,  the  extremities  of  his  figures  are 
heavy  ; and  his  heads  are  not -always  beautiful  or  expreffive. 
In  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  few 'have  excelled'  him, 
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either  as  to  clearnefs,  or  freedom  cf  execution.  Hi§  great 
fault,  however,  is  want  of  variety.  The  naked  parts  of  his 
figures,  the  draperies,  and  the  back  ground,  are  equally 
neat,  and  engraven  precifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence 
the  effect  is  flat,  and  the  flelh,  for  want  of  diltindtion,  ap- 
pears cold  and  filvery. 

His  works,  which  are  numerous,  are  juftly  held  in  high 
eftimation,  and  cannot  be  ealily  procured.  The  following 
are  particularly  noticed,  and  the  flrlt  impreffions  of  l'ome  of 
them  are  very  rare  : the  “ Chaftity  of  Jofeph,”  from  Elan- 
chart  ; the  “ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  from  Raphael ; 
the  fame  fubjedt  from  Pietro  de  Cortona  ; the  “ Holy  Fa- 
mily” of  the  “ Spedtacks,”  as  it  is  called,  from  Jofeph’s 
holding  a pair  of  fpectacles  in  his  hand,  from  Annibale 
Caracci  ; another  “ Holy  Family,”  from  Parmegiano  ; the 
“ Virgin  and  Child,”  the  child  fleeping,  from  Guido  ; 

“ St.  Duke  painting  the  Virgin  and  Child,”  from  Raphael; 

“ St.  Peter  raifing  Tabitha  from  the  Dead,”  from  Guer- 
cino  ; “ St.  Marguerita”  leaning  on  a pedeltal,  and  fetting 
her  foot  upon  the  dragon,  after  Annibale  Caracci  ; the 
“ Four  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  from  his  father  A.  Bloe- 
maert  ; “ Chrift  appearing  to  St.  Ignatius,”  from  the 
fame  ; “ Meleager  prefenting  the  boar’s  head  to  Atalanta,” 
from  Rubens  ; feveral  “ prints  for  a miffal,”  after  Ciro 
Ferri  and  others  ; a fct  of  fmall  prints  of  “ Rallies,  & c.” 
from  his  father  ; “ Heads”  from  the  fame  ; &c.  &c.  Pil- 
kington  and  Strutt. 

BLOEMEN,  John  Francis  Van,  a painter  of  land- 
fcapes,  called  by  the  Italians,  from  the  delicate  manner  in 
which  he  painted  his  di {lances,  “Horizonti,”  or  “Orizonti,” 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1656  ; and  as  he  lludied  at  Rome, 
and  always  refided  in  fome  part  of  Italy,  he  is  generally 
confidered  as  an  Italian  artill.  His  works  have  been  very 
much  admired  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  bought  at  very- 
high  prices  by  the  bed  judges.  His  firfl  manner  refembled 
that  of  Vander  Cable  ; but  he  afterwards  made  nature  his 
model,  and  more  particularly  the  views  about  Tivoli,  the 
fubjedts  of  many  of  his  landfcapes,  in  which  he  feprefents, 
with  extraordinary  truth  and  beauty,  the  mills  arifing  from 
the  agitated  furface  of  the  river  below.  His  pictures  are 
generally  well  defigned,  and  well  handled  ; and  thofe  of  his 
bell  time  are  now  confidered  as  an  ornament  to  the  moll 
feledt  cabinets  in  Europe.  A very  capital  pidture  of  this 
excellent  artill,  in  which  the  figures  were  inferted  by  Sebaf- 
tian  Conea,  is  in  the  colledtion  of  the  earl  of  Moira.  By 
this  artill  we  have  live  fmall  etchings,  probably  done  for  his 
amufement.  They  are  “ perfpedtive  views,”  apparently 
near  Rome.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Bloemen,  Peter  Van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  and  after  living  feveral  years  with  his 
Brother  at  Rome,  and  lludying  the  works  of  the  greatell 
mailers,  returned  to  his  native  city,  where,  in  1699,  he 
was  appointed  diredtor  of  the  academy.  The  fubjedls  of 
his  pidtures  are  the  marchings  of  fquadrons  of  cavalry, 
encampments,  artillery,  battles,  Italian  fairs,  markets,  and 
fellivals,  in  which  he  manifells  corredtnefs  of  defign  and 
drawing,  and  an  elegance  in  the  manner  of  dreffing  his 
figures.  His  horfes  are  defigned  in  an  admirable  ilyle, 
and  in  his  battles  they  exhibit  great  fpirit,  graceful  atti- 
tudes, and  an  expreflion  full  of  life  and  nature.  His  land- 
feapes  are  enriched  with  elegant  architecture,  with  baffo- 
relievos,  and  mutilated  Hatties,  in  a noble  talle ; and  they 
are  rendered  the  more  agreeable  by  a good  tone  of  colour, 
animals  of  different  kinds,  and  excellent  figures.  His  bell 
works  are  admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  high 
prices  ; but  fome  of  them  are  too  laboured,  and  lefs  valu- 
able. Pilkington, 


Bloemen,  Norbert  Van,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1672,  and  being  allured  by  the 
reputation  of  his  brothers  to  vilit  Italy,  he  there  devoted  all 
his  hours  to  ftudy.  He  principally  painted  converfations- 
and  portraits;  but  the  colouring  of  his  pictures  is  too  glaring, 
and  wants  more  truth  and  nature.  Pilkington. 

BLOIS,  in  Geography,  lat.  Bleftx,  a city  of  France,  was, 
before  the  revolution,  the  capital  of  “ Le  Blaifois,”  the  fee 
of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  and' for- 
merly the  relidence  of  the  kings  of  France  ; but  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  divided 
into  eaft  and  welt  Blois,  the  former  containing  5^00  inha- 
bitants, and  its  canton  12,885,  anc^  the  latter  7912,  and 
its  canton  11,862  : the  whole  territory  comprehends  237-jy 
kiliometres,  and  each  canton  has  eight  communes.  Blois 
is  feated  in  a plea  fast  country,  on  a fmall  eminence  near  the 
river  Loir,  over  which  is  a hSndfome  Hone  bridge.  The 
callle  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  city,  and  has,  on  the 
firft  view,  the  appearance  of  two  diltinCl  buildings,  which 
are  joined  by  a palfage  cut  out  of  a rock.  That  part  of  the 
callle,  which  was  built  by  the  duke  of  Oilcans,  inllead  of* 
that  which  he  demolilhed  in  1632,  is  a fuperb,  but  un- 
fulfilled edifice.  The  court  before  it,  where  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour  is  fituated,  is  very  large,  and  was  fqrmerly  ufed 
for  tournaments.  The  adjoining  gardens  are  magnificent  and 
beautiful.  On  every  gate  of  the  city  is  exhibited  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  thought  to  have  delivered  the 
inhabitants  from  the  plague  in  1631.  In  this  callle,  famous 
as  the  birth-place  of  Louis  XII.,  are  Ihewn  the  chambers 
where  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal, 
were  murdered  by  order  of  Henry  III.,  December  23, 1587. 
The  church  of  St.  Solenne  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 
beautiful  llrudture.  The  front  of  the  Jefuits’  collt'ge  is 
decorated  with  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of 
architedluie.  About  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
city,  water  in  great  abundance  defeends  through  the  cleft9 
of  a rock,  in  a large  aquedudt,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  a refervoir  near  the  walls,  and  it  is  then  dillributed  by 
leaden  pipes  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  The  trade  of 
Blois  confills  chiefly  of  wine  and  brandy  ; though  it  has 
manufactures  of  ferges  and  ticken.  Several  kings  have  kept 
their  courts  at  Blois,  and  the  French  language  is  fpoken  in 
the  greatell  perfection  by  its  inhabitants.  N.  lat.  47°  35' 
20".  E.long.  i°  20'  10". 

Blois,  Peter  of,  Petrus  B/efenJts,  in  Biography,  an  emi- 
nent writer  of  the  1 2th  century,  was  born  about  the  year 
1 120  at  Blois  in  France,  whence  he  derived  his  name;  and  as 
his  parents  were  opulent,  he  enjoyed  all  the  neceffary  means 
of  a learned  education.  In  his  youth  lie  lludied  in  the  uni- 
verflty  of  Paris,  where  he  manifefted  a ftrong  inclination  to 
poetry,  and  ill  his  more  advanced  life,  he  applied  with  pecu- 
liar ardour  to  the  lludy  of  rhetoric.  At  Bononia,  in  Italy, 
whither  he  removed  from  Paris,  he  acquired  eminence  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  ; and  he  appears  ali'o, 
by  his  writings,  to  have  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  me- 
dicine, and  with  various  branches  of  the  mathematics.  But 
the  principal  objedt  of  his  attention,  and  in  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  particularly  excelled,  was  theology,  or  the  fcholallic 
theology  of  the  times,  which  confilled  in  vain  attempts  to 
prove  and  explain  the  numerous  abfurd  opinions,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  church,  by  the  fubtleties  of  Ariilotelian  logic. 
To  him  fome  have  aferibed  thG  firft  ule  of  the  term  “tranfub- 
llantiation,”  which  was  foon  after  adopted  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  Being  appointed  preceptor  to  William  II.  king  of 
Sicily,  A.D.  1 167,  he  obtained  the  cullody  of  the  privy -feal, 
and,  next  to  the  archbilhop  of  Palermo,  the  prime  minilter, 
he  had  the  greatell  influence  in  all  affairs.-  However,  his 
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power  foon  terminated ; for,  upon  the  banimment  of  the 
archbifhop,  A.  D.  1 1 68,  he  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  re- 
turned into  France.  From  France  he  was  invited  into  Eng- 
land, by  Henry  II.  who  employed  him  as  his  private  fecre- 
tary,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  gave  him  iome  other 
benefices.  After  having  fpent  a few  years  at  court,  lie  con- 
ceived a difguft  at  that  mode  of  life,  and  retired  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Richard,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  chancellor,  about  A.  D.  1 176.  After  the  death  of  this 
prelate,  A.  D.  1 183,  he  adted  as  fecretary  and  chancellor  to 
archbifhop  Baldwin,  his  fucceffor  ; and  was  deputed  by  him 
on  an  embaffy  to  Rome,  A.  D.  1187,  in  order  to  plead  his 
caufe  before  pope  Urban  III.  in  the  famous  coutroverfy 
between  him  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  about  the  church 
of  Hackington.  When  Baldwin  departed  into  the  Holy  Land, 
A.  D.  1 190,  he  was  involved  in  various  troubles  in  his  old 
age,  the  caufes  of  which  are  not  diitindtly  known,  and  died 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  From  his  works,  which 
may  bejuftly  reckoned  among  the  raoft  valuable  monuments 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourifhed,  and  fome  of  which  may  even 
now  be  read  with  profit,  he  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
approved  integrity  and  piety,  as  well  a;  of  a lively  inventive 
genius,  and  uncommon  erudition.  He  is  faid  to  have  dictated 
letters  in  Latin  to  three  different  feribes,  on  different  fub- 
jefts,  and  to  have  written  a letter  in  the  fame  language  hitn- 
felf,  at  the  fame  time.  His  printed  works  confift  of  183 
letters,  which  he  collefted  together  at  the  defire  of  Henry  II.; 
of  65  fermons,  delivered  on  various  occafions  ; and  of  17 
trafts  on  different  fubjebls;  “ Opera  P.  Blefenf.  Paris,  edit. 
A.  D.  1667 ,”  fob;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,  tom.  24.  Cave  Hiffc.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  Henry’s 
Hift.  vol.  vi.  p.  147,  &c. 

BLOKZYL,  in  Geography,  a town  and  fort  of  Overyflel, 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stecnwyk,  or  Old  Aa,  where  it 
enters  the  Zuyder  fea,  with  a harbour  capable  of  containing 
200  veffels  ; defended  by  fix  baftions,  and  eredled  by  the 
Hutch,  at  the  commencement  of  their  republic,  to  defend 
them  from  the  invalions  of  the  Spaniards.  N.  lat.  52°  45'. 
E.  long.  50  43'. 

BLOMARY,  or  Bloomary,  the  firft  forge  in  an  iron- 
work, through  which  the  metal  pafibs  after  it  is  melted 
out  of  the  ore.  (See  Iron.)  They  are  alfo  called  blomary- 
hearths. 

BLOMBERG,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lippe,  which  obtained 
its  firft  privileges,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
from  count  Simon  I. ; 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Lemgow. 

BLOMESHOLM,  a manor  of  Sweden,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Bobus,  about  3 Swedifh  miles  from  Stromfladt,  in 
which  is  a very  ancient  monument,  confiding  of  large 
Hones,  fet  up  perpendicularly,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a Ihip. 

BLONAI,  a barony  and  caftle  of  Swifferland,  near 
Vevay,  and  about  i§  mile  from  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

BLOND,  Le,  Christopher,  in  Biography,  apainter, 
was  born  in  1670,  but  little  noticed  in  the  more  early  part 
of  his  life.  He  became  known  at  Rome  in  1716,  and  eita- 
blilhed  his  reputation  in  Italy,  as  a good  painter  of  portrait  in 
miniature.  At  Amfterdam  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  paint- 
ing fmall  portraits,  for  bracelets,  rings,  and  fnuff-boxes,  firft 
in  watercolours,  with  a very  lively  and  natural  colouring,  and 
afterwards  in  oil.  From  the  Low  Countries  he  came  over  to 
England,  and  projected  a new  manufactory  for  imprelfing 
colours  on  paper  with  copper-plates,  which  promifed  to  be 
advantageous,  but  in  the  end  proved  detrimental  to  himfelf 
and  his  affociates,  to  which  his  own  diffolute  life  and  manners 
very  much  contributed.  His  fcheme  was  to  copy  the  moft 


capital  pictures  in  England,  of  the  greateft  mailers,  fo  as  to 
give  his  prints  the  appearance  of  paintings  in  oil.  Many  of 
his  prints  were  well  executed,  are  (till  extant,  and  are  held  in 
eltimation.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  he  was  not  the  original 
inventor  of  this  method  of  managing  colours;  but  that  he 
took  it  from  Eaftman,  and  others,  who  with  equal  capacities 
and  more  difereet  conduCt,  had  undertaken  it  before  him,  but 
failed  of  fnccefs.  Pilkington. 

BLONDEL,  David,  a French  proteftant  minifter, emi- 
nent for  his  acquaintance  with  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  hiftorv, 
was  a native  of  Chalons  in  Champagne,  admitted  minifter  in 
1614,  and  fettled  at  Houdau  near  Paris.  His  firft  work  in 
favour  of  the  Proteftants  was  printed  at  Sedan  in  1619,  under 
the  title  of  “ Modefte  Declaration,  & c.”  or,  “A  Modeil 
Declaration  of  the  ftneerity  and  truth  of  the  reformed 
churches  in  France:”  and  intended  as  a reply  to  the  in- 
vedivesof  the  party  of  the  bifhop  of  Lugon,  afterwards  car- 
dinal Richelieu.  This  work  eftablifhed  his  reputation  among 
the  ProteftantSj  and  occniioned  his  being  much  employed  n 
their  fynods.  He  was  not  diftinguifhed  as  a preacher  ; and 
his  ftyle,  as  a writer,  was  perplexed,  and  incumbered  with 
parenthefes  ; but  his  judgment  was  penetrating,  his  memory 
tenacious,  and  his  erudition  extenfive.  As  an  honorary  pro- 
feffor,  with  a penfion,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  by 
the  fynod  of  Charenton  in  1645,  he  had  opportunity  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  literature  ; but  though  he  undertook  to  re- 
fute Baroniits’s  annals,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  did  mucli 
befides  writing  a few  notes  in  his  own  copy  of  the  work.  His 
works  were  “ Explications  on  the  Eucharift  a treatife 
concerning  “ The  Primacy  of  the  church  ;”  “ Pfeudo- 

Ifidorus  et  Turrianus  vapulantes,”  againft  the  Decretal 
epiltles  ; a “ Treatife  on  the  Sibyls,”  difproving  the  truth 
of  their  oracles,  and  refuting  the  ancient  pradlice  of  praying 
for  the  dead  ; and  a treatife  “ De  Epifcopis  et  Prefbyteris.” 
By  his  treatife  againft  the  ftory  of  pope  Joan,  which  he  re- 
jected as  fabulous,  he  offended  fome  Proteftants,  who  did  not 
wifii  to  be  deprived  of  this  topic  of  fatire  againft  the  Romifh: 
church.  Among  Blondel’s  works  on  civil  hiftory,  we  may 
reckon  his  “ Genealogy  of  the  kings  of  France  againft 
Chiiflet,”  written  in  Latin,  and  printed  at  Amiterdam  in 
1654, 2 vols.  fol.  which  is  faid  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
delire  of  chancellor  Segtiier  ; and  his  piece  “ De  formula" 
regnante  Chrifto  ” On  the  death  of  Gerard  Voftius,  In? 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  as  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  the 
fchola  illuftris  of  Amfterdam,  and  took  poffelfion  of  his  office 
in  1650;  but  his  affiduity  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies  and' 
change  of  air,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  after  which,  if 
is  faid,  that  he  dictated  his  work  intitled  “ Genealogy, 
See.”  At  Amfterdam  his  fituation  was  rendered  uneafy  by 
a charge  of  Arminianifm  ; and  he  died  in  1655.  Gen. 
Did. 

Blondel,  Francis,  an  eminent  mathematician  arid  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  born  in  1617,  at  Ribemont  in  Picardy. 
In  1652,  he  was  travelling  governor  to  the  young  count  of 
Brienne,  and  after  a tour  of  three  years  he  puhliihed  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  Latin.  After  his  return  he  was  advanced  to 
confiderable  ports  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  he  was  em-- 
ployed  in  various  negotiations  with  foreign  princes.  I11 
1659,  being  deputed  by  Louis  XIV.  as  his  envoy-extraor- 
dinary to  Conftantinople,  he  viiited  Egypt ; and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  embaffy,  he  was  appointed  counfellorof  ftate, 
tutor  in  mathematics  and  belles-lettres  to  the  dauphin,  and 
one  of  the  mathematical  profeffors  at  the  royal  college.  In 
1665;  he  began  to  difplay  his  talents  for  architedlure, 
when  the  court  employed  him  to  conftruft  a bridge  over  the 
Charente  at  the  town  of  Saintes.  In  1669,  he  became 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ; and  in  1670  he  was 
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honoured  with  letters  patent  from  the  king  for  the  i’uper- 
intendence  of  ail  the  public  works  in  Paris.  To  him  were  in- 
truded the  repair  and  decorations  of  the  gates  of  St.  An- 
tony and  St.  Bernard  ; and  the  gate  of  St  Denis,  one  of  the 
nioft  finilhed  pieces  of  French  architecture,  was  defigned  and 
eredted  by  himfelf.  'In  the  office  of  diredtor  and  profelfor 
of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  eftablilhed  in  1671,  he 
gave  “ A Courfe  of  Architecture,”  which  was  publiflied  in 
large  folio,  in  1 698,  and  which  was  long  conlidered  as  a 
ftandard  book.  In  1675,  he  prefented  to  the  king  his  trea- 
tifes  “ On  the  art  of  throwing  bombs,”  printed  in  1685, 
4to.  and  “ On  a new  method  of  fortification,”  which  pro- 
cured for  him  the  rank  of  marfhal  de  camp.  His  other 
works  were  “ Notes  on  the  architecture  of  Savot ;”  the 
“ Refolution  of  four  principal  problems  of  architecture,” 
Paris,  a 676,  fob  ; “ A Courfe  of  mathematics,”  Paris,  1683, 
4to.  ; the  “ Hiftory  of  the  Roman  calendar,”  Paris,  1682, 
4to.  ; and  a “ Comparifon  between  Pindar  and  Horace.” 
He  alfo  communicated  feveral  ingenious  pieces  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  inferted  in  their  Mcmoires, 
particularly  for  the  year  1 666.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  1. 
i68o.  Gen  DiCt. 

Blondel,  Francis,  was  admitted  doCtor  in  medicine  at 
Paris,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1632.  As  lie  had  acquired 
confiderable  reputation  as  a fchplar,  he  was  engaged,  on  the 
death  of  Chartier,  to  affift  in  completing  his  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  three  volumes 
of  which  were  left  unfinifhed.  He  was  an  avowed  opponent 
to  the  admiffion  of  antimony,  and  of  all  chemical  prepara- 
tions, into  the  praCtice  of  medicine,  coinciding  in  that  re- 
fpedt  with  his  cotemporary  and  coadjutor,  Guy  Patin.  In 
1658,  he  was  made -dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  which 
office  he  held  the  following  year.  In  1660,  he  publiflied 
“ Statuta  facultatis  medicinte,”  Paris,  i2mo.  ; and  in  1665, 
an  epiftle  to  Alliot,  “ De  cura  carcinomatis,  abfque  ferro 
et  igne,”  4to.  Alliot  ufed  for  the  pnrpofe  a medicine  pre- 
pared from  the  arfenicum  rubrum,  diffolved  in  aqua  fortis, 
and  precipitated  with  the  acetum  faturni.  The  precipitate 
was  then  wafliedby  repeated  affufions  of  warm  water,  and  its 
caufticity  further  mitigated  by  burning  fpirits  of  wine,  in 
which  it  was  immerfed,  until  the  powder  became  perfedtly 
infipid.  Blondel  died  Sept.  5th,  1CS2.  Haller.  Bib.  Chirurg. 
et  Med.  Eloy  Diet.  Hift. 

Blondel,  Francis,  born  at  Liege  in  1613,  fludied  me- 
dicine at  Cologne,  and  was  for  fome  time  phylician  to  the 
eledtor  of  Treves.  On  the  death  of  that  prince,  in  1652,  he 
went  to  Aix,  and  was  appointed  phyfician  and  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  baths  in  that  city.  In  1662,  he  publiflied 
“ Lettre  de  Francis  Blondel  a Jaques  Didier,  touchant  les 
eaux  minerales  chaudes  d’Aix,  et  de  Borfet,  et  les  cures  qui 
fe  font  faites  par  fon  ufage,”  Brux.  i2mo.  ; and  in  1671, 
“ Thermarum  aquifgranenfium,  et  porcetanarum  deferiptio,” 
which  was  reprinted  in  16S8,  in  qto.  with  engravings,  and 
confiderable  additions.  He  died  in  1703,  much  regretted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aix,  having,  by  his  writings,  fo  recom- 
mended the  waters,  as  confidently  to  increafe  the  refort  of 
patients  there.  Eloy.  Didt.  Hill. 

Blondel,  Jam  e_s  August  us,  of  a French  family,  but  born 
in  England,  and  admitted  licentiate  of  thecollege  of  phyficians 
in  London,  about  the  year  172  . ; publiflied,  in  1727,  “ The 
ftrength  of  imagination  in  pregnant  women  examined,  and 
the  opinion  that  marks  and  deformities  in  children  arife  from 
thence,  demonitrated  to  be  a vulgar  error,”  121110.  Though 
Dr.  B.  had  not  put  "his  name  to  this  work,  yet  his  neighbour 
and  colleague  Dr.  Turner,  dilcovering  that  he  was  the  writer, 
and  confidering  it  as  an  attack  upon  what  he  had  faid  on  the 
fubjedt,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  his  treatife  on  the  difeafes 


of  the  fkin,  in  which  he  gives  numerous  inftances  of  m^rk* 
and  deformities  in  the  bodies  of  children,  impreffed  on  them 
by  the  difturbed  imaginations  of  the  parents,  thought  him- 
felf called  upon  to  explain  and  to  defend  what  he  had  there 
advanced.  He  therefore,  in  an  appendix  to  his  treatife  on 
gleets,  publiflied  the  following  year,  gave  fome  additional 
obfervations  on  the  fubjedt,  in  further  proof  of  the  influence 
of  the  affections  of  the  mother  over  the  foetus  in  utero.  To 
this  Dr.  Blondel  replied,  in  1729,  and  with  much  humour, 
as  well  as  argument,  fiiewed  the  abfurdity  and  fallacy  of  the 
opinion  maintained  by  his  antagoniff  ; who,  if  he  infilled  on 
his  point,  muff  admit  that  animals,  and  even  plants,  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  fame  affedtions;  their  feetuffes  being  fre- 
quently produced  equally  defective  and  monftrous  as  thole  of 
the  human  fpecies.  Theanfwer  is  entitled,  “ The  power  of 
the  mother’s  imagination  over  the  foetus  examined,  in  anfwer 
to  Dr.  Daniel  Turner’s  book,  entitled,  ‘ A Defence  of  the 
1 2th  chapter  of  his  treatife,  de  morbis  cutar.eis.”  This  drew 
a more  ferious  reply  from  Dr.  Turner,  addreffed  immediately 
to  his  opponent,  under  the  title  of  “ The  force  of  the  mo- 
ther’s imagination  upon  the  feetus  in  utero  ftill  farther  con- 
fidered,  in  the  way  of  a reply  to  Dr.  Blondel’ s laft  book,  by, 
See.”  173c,  Svo.  But  though  the  dodtor  fupports  himfelf 
with  the  authority  of  Schenckius,  Hiidanus,  Horfhus,  and 
many  other  collectors  of  wonderful  and  extraordinary  ffones, 
the  good  fenfe  of  his  antagoniff  prevailed,  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  contributed  very  largely  towards  removing 
the  prejudices  on  this  fubjedt,  which  had  prevailed  for  ages, 
and,  with  them,  the  folicitude  and  anxiety  which  never  failed 
to  torment  the  minds  of  fuch  women  as  had  the  misfortune, 
while  pregnaut,  to  fee  or  hear  any  thing,  ftrongly  affecting 
their  imaginations,  left  their  offspring  fhould  be  born  with 
fome  defect  or  deformity.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  known, 
that  no  fuch  confequences  follow,  and  that  the  few  cafes  in 
which  children  are  produced  defective,  with  redundant  parts,, 
or  in  any  way  diftorted,  happen  indifferently,  where  the  mo- 
ther has  or  has  not,  ih  the  courfe  of  her  pregnancy,  received 
fome  (hock  or  alarm.  The  power  of  the  imagination  in 
marking,  diftorting,  or  deforming  the  foetus  in  utero  is 
vanifhed,  with  the  witches,  ghofts,  and  hobgoblins,  formerly 
equally  objedts  of  diffrefs  and  terror.  Hiller.  Bib.  Chir.  et 
Med.  Pradt.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift. 

There  is  another  writer  of  the  name  mentioned  by  biblio- 
graphers. 

Blondel,  Jaques,  furgeon  of  Lille  in  Flanders.  He 
tranfiated  the  Chirurgia  militaris  of  Nicolas  Godin,  under 
the  title  of  “La  Chirurgfe  militaire,  tres  utile  a tons  ceux 
qui  veulent  fuivre  tin  camp,  en  terns  de  guerre,  pareillement 
a tons  autres  en  condition  pcftilente  ou  dyfenterique,  ecrite 
en  Latin,  par  Nic.  Godin,”  Anvers,  1558,  8vo. 

Blondel,  John  Fra  n-cis,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1 705  ; 
and  was  known,  not  only  as  architedt  to  the  king,  member  of. 
the  Academy  of  Architedturr,  and  royal  profelfor  of  the  art 
at  the  Louvre,  but  by  lcveral  uieful  publications;  as  “A 
Difcourfe  on  Architedture,”  i2mo. ; “ A Treatife  on  the 
decoration  of  buildings,”  1738,  2 vols.  4to. ; “ A Courfe 

of  Architedture,”  6 vols.  8vo.  1771 — 1773*  The  two  laft 
were  publiflied  in  1777,  3 years  after  his  death.  M.  de 
Baffide  alfo  publiflied,  in  1 7 74,  a pofthumous  work  of  Blon- 
del, entitled,  “ L’homme  du  monde  eclaire,  par  les  Arts,” 
8vo.  2 vols.  Blondel  was  the  author  of  the  articles  relating 
to  architedture  in  the  Encyclopedic.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1774. 
Eucycl. 

BLONDIN,  Peter,  a native  of  Picardy,  born  Dec.  18th 
1682,  was  a diiciple  of  Tournefort,  by  whofe  advice  he  tra- 
velled over  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  ille  of  France,  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  botany.  In  the  courfe  of  his  excurfion,  he 
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difeovered  upwards  of: an  hundred  and  twenty  plants,  which 
had  not  been  before  defcribed,  and  feveral  others,  which  had 
been  fuppofed  peculiar  to  America.  In  1708,  he  was  ad- 
mitted dotlor  in  medicine  at  Rheims  ; and,  in  1712,  he  was 
received  into  the  French  academy,  in  quality  of  eleve  of 
M.  Reneaume,  an  honour  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  cut 
off  in  the  following  year,  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
M.  Fontenelle,  who  fpokc  his  funeral  eulogium,  attributed  to 
him  a fmall  work,  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  in  which  he  had 
made,  feme  corrections  in  Tournefort’s  arrangement  of  cer- 
tain fpecies  of  plants  ; he  alfo  fays,  he  left  fome  curious 
memoirs  on  the  iubjeCt  of  botany,  intended  for  publication, 
and  which  were  prevented  being  printed  by  his  premature 
death.  But  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Haller’s  Bib. 
Botan.  nor  in  the  catalogue  of  botanical  works  contained  in 
the  fplendid  library  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  lately  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Dryander.  Floy  Diet.  Hilt. 

BLONDVAURY,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cliarente,  5 leagues  eaft  of  Con- 
folens. 

BLONDUS,  or  Biondi,  Michael  Angelo,  in  Bio- 
graphy, was  born  at  Venice,  May  4th  1497.  After  llu dying 
under  Auguftin  Niphus,  a celebrate  d teacher  of  that  time,  he 
fettled  at  Naples.  Fie  was  a voluminous  writer.  The  titles 
of  the  moll  diltinguifhed  of  his  works  follow.  “ Epitome  ex 
libris  Hippocratis  de  nova  et  prifea  atte  medendi  deque 
diebus  decretoriis,”  Romw,  1538,  1545,  8vo.;  “ Libeilus 
de  morbis  puerorum,”  Venetiis,  1 439,  8vo.;  “ De  partibus 
iftu  fedtis  citilliine  lanandis,  et  medicamento  aquee,  nuper  in- 
vento.  In  plurimorurr.  opinionem  de  origine  morbi  Gallici, 
deque  ligni  Indici  ancipiti  proprietate,”  Venetiis,  1542,  8vo. 
For  wounds  made  with  a cutting  inllrument,  and  recently  in- 
flicted, he  recommends  the  application  of  Ample  water,  as  a 
moll  valuable  and  ufeful  remedy.  He  does  not  admit  that-the 
venereal  difeafe  was  a new  complaint,  originating  in  the  Wait 
Indies,  but  believes  it. to  have  been  known  to  Hippocrates, 
and  other  ancient  phyficians,  and  defcribed  in  their  writings. 
He  had  ufed  the  lignum  fanCtum  in  his  attempts  to  cure  the 
difeafe,  but  ineffectually  ; the  difeafe  returning,  he  fays,  after 
difeontinuing  the  medicine,  with  increafed  violence.  He 
placed  his  principal  dependence  on  mercury,  but  does  not 
give  the  rationale,  or  method  of  ufirg  it.  This  work  is  in- 
ferted  by  Conrad  Gefner  in  his  “ ColleClio  feriptorum  opti- 
raorum  de  chirurgia,”  1555,  fol.  For  the  titles  of  the 
remainder  of  his  works,  fee  Floy’s  Did.  Hillor.  Med. 
Aftruc.  de  Morb.  Vener.  Halier.  Bib.  Med.  Prad.  et 
Botan.  . 

BLONSK,  in  Geography,  a diftrid  of  Poland,  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Wariaw,  iu  the  palatinate  of  Czerfk,  or 
Mafovia. 

BLOOD,  is  the  nutritive  fluid  of  animals.  In  the  human 
fubjed  it  circulates  through  the  arteries  and  veins  (fee  Cir- 
culation), being  of  a fcarlet  colour  in  the  former,  and  of 
a purple  colour  in  the  latter  ; it  is  of  confiderable  confiftence  ; 
of  a flightly  faline  tafte,  and  peculiar  fmeil  ; its  fpecific 
gravity  is  eftimated  at  1.0527.  When  blood  is  drawn  into 
a bafon,  it  firll  congeals  into  a tremulous,  jelly-like  mafs  ; 
and  then  fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  a folid,  heavier  fub- 
ilance  termed  the  craffamentum,  cruor,  or  the  clot  of  the 
blood,  and  a fupernatant  pale  liquor  called  the  ferum.  If 
the  craffamentum  of  the  blood  be  waffled  with  water,  all  the 
rod  colour  may  be  waffled  out  of  it,  and  a firm  whitifh  fub- 
ftance  will  remain.  This  fubllance,  which  did  exift  in  a 
Hate  of  fubtile  fluidity,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  permeating 
the  minute  veffels  of  the  body,  and  which  thus  fpontane- 
oufly concretes,  has  been,  therefore,  called  the  coagulating 
lymph  of  the  blood.  If  the  blood  be  ftirred  with  a wifp, 


this  fubllance  concretes  in  a fibrous  form  round  about  it, 
and  it  was  in  confequence  formerly  termed  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  blood.  By  this  latter  denomination,  it  is  alfo  now 
generally  known  and  defcribed.  Thus  it  appears,  that  there 
are  three  parts  readily  ddlinguifliable  in  the  blood  ; the 
ferum  ; the  fibrous  part  or  balls  of  the  craffamentum  ; and 
the  colouring  matter;  to  the  more  particular  confideration  of 
thefe  we  now  proceed. 

Of  ihe  Serum. 

The  Serum  of  the  blood  is  of  a light  greemfh  yellow 
colour,  and  its  mean  fpecific  gracity  is  ellimated  at  1.0287, 
If  it  be  heated  to  about  160°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
the  fluid  ferum  becomes  converted  into  a tremulous  folid 
fubftance;  which  being  cut  in  pieces  and  compreffed,  there 
can  be  fqueezed  out  of  it  a muddy  and  fomewhat  glutinous 
fluid,  which  is  termed  the  ferofity  of  the  blood.  If  the  re- 
mainder be  boiled,  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  infoluble; 
and  this  has  all  the  properties  of  albumen,  or  that  infoluble 
matter  which  is  contained  in  the  white  of  the  egg;  for  an 
account  of  which,  lee  the  article  Albumen.  That  part  of 
tile  ferum  which  is  diffolvisd  in  boiling  water,  becomes  a 
jelly,  if  the  water  be  evaporated  to  a certain  degree,  and  it 
be  fuffered  to  become  cold.  It  is  again  foluble,  if  more 
water  be  added.  This  modification  of  animal  matter  is  now- 
termed  gelatine,  and  to  that  article  the  reader  is  referred  for 
a more  full  account  of  its  properties.  The  ferofity  of  the 
blood  appears  to  contain  animal  mucilage,  but  no  accurate 
chemical  examination  has  as  yet  been  made  of  it.  The 
ferum  of  the  blood  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets  green  ; which, 
effect  is  owing  to  foda,  that  is  contained  in  it.  If  coagu- 
lated ferum  be  heated  in  a {river  veffei,  the  filver  becomes 
blackened  by  being  converted  into  a fulphuret  ; in  confe- 
quence of  the  ferum  containing  fulphur.  If  the  falts  of  the' 
ferum  be  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  cryf- 
tallized,  they  are  found  to  be  carbonat  of  foda,  rnuriat  of 
foda,  phofphate  of  foda,  and  pbofphnte  of  lime. 

Of  the  fibrous  Matter  of  the  Blood. 

This  matter  fpontaneoufly  concretes  in  open  and  in  clofe 
veffels,  in  the  temperature  of  the  animal,  or  in  a much  lower 
degree  of  temperature,  though  with  fome  little  variation  as- 
to  the  time  in  which  the  coagulation  happens.  Dilution  of 
albumen  by  water  prevents  its  coagulation,  even  by  thofe 
chemical  agents  which  fuddenly  and  firmly  coagulate  it  in 
its  natural  ftate,  fuch  as  heat,  fpirit,  and  acids.  No  dilution 
of  the  blood  by  water  has  hitheito  prevented  even  the  fpon- 
taneous  coagulation  of  its  fibrous  part.  The  balls  of  the 
craffamentum,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  is  found  to  be  a 
whitifh  folid  elailic  fubftance,  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than 
the  ferum.  This  fubllance,  which  is  inioluble  in  w ter  or 
alcohol,  and  which  refembles  the  mufcular  fibres  in  its  che- 
mical properties,  has  been  denominated  by  the  French, 
cheiniffs  fibrine,  or  fibrina,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a more  particular  account  of  it.  It  is  right  how- 
ever here  to  remark,  that  chemical  analyfis  ultimately  con- 
verts all  animal  fubftances  into  azot,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  j 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  greater  in  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood  than  in  albumen,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  animal  compound 

Of  the  colouring  Matter  of  the  Blood. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  has  an  attra&ion  to 
water  and  diffolves  in  it,  forming  a tranfparent  red  liquor. 
This  attraction  is  perceived  in  macerating  flefli  in  water;  for 
the  colouring  part,  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  any 
other  part  of  the  blood,  and  readily  finks  in  the  ferum,  yet 
rifes  up  and  becomes  diffolved  in  the  water.  The  watery 
folution  of  this  part  of  the  blood  turns  the  fyrup  of  violets 
green,  and  contains  both  foda  and  albumen.  II  the  red 
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part  of  tlie  blood  be  incinerated  by  fire,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain much  iron,  which  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  difcovered 
was  combined  with  phofphoric  acid  in  the  hate  of  fubphof- 
phate  of  iron  ; and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  found  in  analyiis  to  contain  any  of  that  metal. 
Fourcroy  examined  the  blood  of  the  fcetus,  and  found  that 
the  colouring  matter  was  darker  and  more  abundant  than  in 
the  adult  fubjedt.  fie  alio  found  that  the  blood  of  the 
foetus  contained  no  fibriuc,  but  much  more  gelatine  than  in 
the  adult. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  found,  by  examina- 
tion with  the  microfcope,  to  be  compofed  of  very  minute 

f lobular  particles.  They  were  particularly  attended  to  by 
jeeuwenhoeck,  and  afterwards  examined  and  defcribed  by 
others,  chiefly  by  Senac,  Hewfon,  and  Fontana.  They  are 
fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  an  accurate  examination  in 
this  climate  by  the  common  microfcope.  This  affertion 
will  probably  be  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  granted  that  they 
do  not  exceed  a 200,:  oath  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  yet 
inch  dimenfions  may  be  Hated  as  the  average  ellimate  of 
their  lize,  drawn  from  the  accounts  of  various  obfervers. 
Haller  fays,  that  he  faw  them  as  large  as  peas  by  the  folar 
microfcope,  and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  that  inftrument  that 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  account  of  them.  A 
drop  «of  blood,  much  diluted  with  water,  was  put  upon  a 
micrometer  or  piece  of  glafs,  ruled  by  a diamond  in  fquares  of 
-d-Tn  of  an  inch,  and  put  before  the  lens  of  the  folar  microf- 
cope. The  fquares  were  magnified  upon  the  fereen  to  eight 
inches  diameter.  The  globules  of  the  blood  were  feen  un- 
dulating to  and  fro  in  vaft  numbers  ; they  all  appeared 
exactly  of  the  fame  lize  ; and  a few  which  were  feparated 
from  the  reft  were  attentively  examined.  Thefe  had  all  the 
appearance  of  globules  ; they  were  circular  in  their  difk,  and 
were  regularly  illumined  on  one  fide,  and  (haded  on  the  other, 
with  the  prifmatic  colours  arranged  in  the  middle  or  greateft 
convexity  ; the  violet  being  next  to  the  light,  and  the  red 
next  to  the  fliade.  On  varying  the  focal  diltance  of  the 
lens,  indeed,  an  alteration  of  appearance  topic  place,  fome 
fliading  appeared  in  the  middle  juft  in  the  maimer  repre- 
fented  by  Fontana.  Upon  again  varying  the  pofition  of  the 
lens,  the  globules  appeared  as  at  firfi.  This  fhadowy  ap- 
pearance in  the  middle  probably  led  Mr.  Hewfon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  contained  a central  folid  particle.  It  is, 
however,  generally  admitted,  that  the  colouring  particles  of 
the  blood  are  fpherical ; and  if  their  lize  be  calculated 
from  the  preceding  account,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
lefs  in  diameter  than  the  200,cooth  part  of  an  inch. 

If,  for  inltance,  the  fquare  of  -^th  of  an  inch  be  magnified 
to  a fquare  of  eight  inches,  and  the  globules  appear  -ith 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  then  64  may  be  placed  in  a line 
on  one  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  64  x 64  = 4096,  is  the 
number-.that  will  Hand  within  that  furface.  Now,  this 
fquare  is  but  -dgth  of  an  inch,  magnified  on  the  fereen  to  a 
fquare  of  8 inches  ; then,  multiply  4096  by  50,  and  it  gives 
204,800,  as  the  number  of  thefe  globules  wF.ich  would  Hand 
in  the  fquare  of  one  inch. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  blood,  imperfedt  as  it  is, 
yet  affords  us  much  fatisfadtory  information.  We  perceive 
that  there  are  contained  in  the  blood,  in  a ftate  of  fubtile 
fluidity,  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  conftructed,  and 
which  are  capable  of  becoming  folid  fibres  of  various  degrees 
of  folubility.  We  find  in  it  alfo  that  aqueous  liquor  which 
tills  all  the  interftices  of  the  folid  parts.  It  is  true,  that  we 
find  in  the  animal  body  many  fubltances  which  do  not  exift 
formally  in  the  blood,  and  which  are  new  compounds  of 
matter  made  out  of  that  fluid  ; and  for  an  account  of  which 
thp  reader  is  referred  to  glandular  fecretion. 


With  reflect  to  that  change  which  the  animal  matter 
undergoes  from  a fluid  to  a folid  ftate,  and  which  is  called 
coagulation,  but  little  is  fatisfadtorily  known.  It  feems  to 
have  been  a problem  among!!  chemifts.  Scheele  attributed 
it  to  the  agency  of  caloric  ; Fourcroy,  to  that  of  oxygen  ; 
and  Dr.  Thomfon  has  of  late  accounted  for  it,  without  fup- 
pofing  the  addition  of  any  other  fubltance  to  the  coagulated 
matter.  With  reference  to  the  lalt  opinion,  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  in  coagulation,  a change  in  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  coagulated  fubftance  takes  place,  which  im- 
plies, that  a chemical  alteration  has  alfo  taken  place  ; and 
that  even  if  the  theory  were  true  with  refpcCt  to  albumen, 
it  will  not  account  for  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  of  the' 
blood.  Where  chemiftry  fails  to  explain  phenomena  inci- 
dent to  living  bodies,  it  is  fair  to  inquire  if  life  may  not  have 
fome  fhare  in  their  produdtion. 

Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
depended  on  its  living  powers,  and  fupported  his  opinion 
by  many  ingenious  arguments.  To  remove  any  objection 
which  might  be  made  to  a fluid  or  unorganized  fubftance 
being  alive,  he  adverts  to  what  happens  with  refpedt  to  the 
yolk  and  white  of  the  egg,  which,  in  confequence  apparently 
of  their  pofieffing  a principle  of  life,  are  preferved  from 
putrefaction  during  incubation,  and  which  refill  the  effedts 
of  heat  and  cold  in  a degree  and  manner  lirnilar  to  the  lower 
kinds  of  animals.  His  chief  arguments  in  evidence  of  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  depending  upon  life  are,  that  in 
fome  cafes  where  death  has  been  cauied  by  lightning,  or  by 
violent  fatigue  in  running,  as  in  animals  who  are  hunted  to 
death,  or  by  blows  on  the  ftomach,  the  irritability  of  the 
mufcles  has  been  deftroyed,  and  the  blood  has  remained 
fluid,  and  never  coagulated.  Mr.  Hunter  alfo  mentions,  that 
he  mixed  infufions  of  bitter  vegetables,  which  are  generally 
confidered  as  tonics,  with  blood,  and  thefe  did  not  retard  its 
coagulation,  but  that  a folution  of  opium  had  that  effect. 
As  a profecution  of  this  hint,  the  writer  of  the  prefent 
article  caufed  blood  to  be  much  diluted  with  water,  and 
infufions  of  noxious  vegetables  to  be  birred  into  it ; yet  in 
thefe  experiments  the  fibrine  {till  coagulated,  and  that  in 
a hidden  manner. 

The  vegetable  infufions  were  thofe  of  opium,  tobacco, 
and  the  atropa  belladonna.  It  may  be  proper  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  one  of  thefe  experiments,  in  order  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn  from  the  arm  into  ten  pints  of  water  of  95°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  containing  a Among  infnlion  of 
the  atropa  belladonna.  It  was  ftirred  with  a glafs  rod  ; the 
two  fluids  appeared  tranfparent  and  homogeneous.  In  eight 
minutes,  the  temperature  being  93  °,  a confiderable  quantity 
of  flccculer.t  coagulum  at  once  fuddcnly  formed,  and  no  addi- 
tional coagulation  afterwards  took  place.  The  thermometer 
was  attentively  obferved,  bu.t  no  change  was  remarked  in  it 
during  this  coagulation.  The  gentleman  who  performed 
thefe  experiments,  wilhing  to  repeat  them  with  fome  variety 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  obferved,  however,  that 
heat  was  given  out  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as 
will  be  feen  in  the  following  experiment. 

Ten  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  into  a wooden  bowl,  in 
which  a thermometer  was  held.  The  temperature  of  the 
blood,  while  flowing  from  the  vein,  was  930.  In  fix  minute* 
the  thermometer  had  funk  to  89°,  and  coagulation  com- 
menced on  the  furface;  on  elevating  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter to  the  coagulum  on  the  furface,  the  quick filver  rofe 
to  90  and  ~ ; on  depvefiing’  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  it 
funk  to  89.  This  was  repeated  twice  with  nearly  the  fame 
refult,  and  on  the  third  trial  the  quickfilver  rofe  to  91°;  and 
on  deprefling  it  again,  it  was  perceived  that  the  blood  was 
J 4 * coagulated 
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coagulated  throughout.  After  this,  the  quickfilver  regu- 
larly continued  to  defcend,  and  was  no  longer  influenced  by 
changing  the  fituation  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer. 

With  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  the  red  particles,  Boerhaave 
fuppofed,  that  they  might  tend  to  keep  the  diffimilar 
parts  of  the  blood  incorporated,  as  fhot  agitated  in  a mix- 
ture of  fand  and  water  would  prevent  the  fubiidence  of  the 
former  from  the  latter.  It  feems,  however,  no  improbable 
opinion,  that  this  is  the  matter  which  has  the  very  peculiar 
properties  of  forcibly  attracting  oxygen  gas,  even  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood  veffels,  and  combining  with  it,  and 
becoming  in  confequence  of  a fcarlet  colour,  yet,  of  hold- 
ing it  fo  loofely  as  to  part  with  it  in  the  round  of  the  cir- 
culation to  carbon  and  probably  to  hydrogen,  and  thus 
contributing  to  the  production  of  animal  heat.  The  writer 
of  the  prefent  article  is  of  this  opinion,  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
pofed  the  red  parts  of  the  blood  to  air  containing  oxygen 
gas,  and  always  found  the  oxygen  gas  diminifhed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  b'ood  which  had  acquired  a fcarlet 
colour  by  expofure  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  expofed 
the  ferum  of  the  blood  to  fimilar  kinds  of  air,  and  never  per- 
ceived any  abftraCtion  of  oxygen  gas  by  that  fluid.  Thus 
probably  we  difeover  the  principles  of  nutrition  of  the  body 
and  the  caufe  of  its  heat.  For  a further  account  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Vefpiration  on  the  blood  and  its  confcquences,  fee 
Lungs,  fun  Sion  of. 

Haller’s  elements  of  phyfiology  may  be  confulted  for  an 
account  of  all  that  had  been  done  refpedting  the  inveftigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  blood  till  his  time  ; the  works  of  Mr. 
Hewfon  and  Mr.  Hunter  may  be  referred  to  for  additional 
information  on  this  fubjeCt  ; the  works  of  Fontana,  for 
microfcopical  obfervations  ; and  for  novel  chemical  experi- 
ments, the  writings  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  &c.  in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie,  and  thofe  of  Deyeux  and  Parmentier  in 
the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  and  Dr.  Thomfon’s  excellent 
fummary  contained  in  his  Syltem  of  Chemiflry. 

Blood,  transfufon  of.  See  Tran  sfus  ion. 

Blood,  injecting  liquors  into  it.  See  Injection. 

Blood,  /pitting  of.  See  Hemoptysis. 

Blood,  cooling  of.  Lord  Bacon  has  fuggefled  that  the 
profecution  of  experiments  on  this  fubject  might  poffibly 
lead  to  the  means  of  prolonging  life.  But  this  great  philo- 
fopher  appears  to  have  entertained  erroneous  notions  relpeft- 
ing  the  animal  economy,  on  this  and  fome  other  points. 
Nothing  accurate  was  known,  in  thofe  days,  on  the  fubjedt 
of  animal  heat.  If  the  blood  were  cooled  below  a certain 

ftandard,  dileafe  and  death,  and  not  longevity,  would  be 
the  confequence.  However,  when  the  quantity  of  animal 
heat  exceeds  what  is  natural,  the  excefs  is  carried  off  by  an 
increafed  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the  body,  in  other 
words,  by  perfpiration.  And  in  this  way,  or  by  the  direCt 
application  of  water  of  a low  temperature  to  the  Ikin,  the 
blood,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  body,  may  be  faid 
to  be  cooled,  and  difeafe  prevented  or  removed.  But  this 
is  not  what  lord  Bacon  meant  in  his  propofai  for  cooling 
the  blood. 

Blood,  Depuration  of.  See  Secretion. 

Blood,  Flux  of,  is  called  an  Hemorrhage.  The  pe- 
riodical ones  of  women,  Menses.  Thofe  after  child-birth, 
Lochia.  That  ordinarily  happening  on  the  firft  coition 
is  by  fome  called  and  coniidered  as  the  tell  of  virginity. 

Blood,  Jlauncbing  of.  See  Styptic. 

Blood,  vomiting  of.  See  Hematemesis. 

• Blood,  Circulation  of  the.  See  Circulation, 

Blood,  morbid  alterations  of.  The  alterations  which  the 
blood  undergoes  in  various  difeafes  are  fuch  as  claim  the 
attentive  obfervation  of  phyficians.  But,  in  order  to  form 
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a juft  conception  of  them,  it  is-  neceflary  previoufly  to  con- 
iider  what  are  the  component  parts  of  this  vital  fluid,  and 
their  relative  proportions,  in  the  natural  and  healthy  Hate. 

By  the  accurate  analyses  of  modern  chernifts  it  lias  been 
proved,  that,  befldes  water,  and  various  Inline  matters 
(fuch  as  foda,  phofphates  of  lime,  of  foda,  and  of  ammonia, 
and  muriates  ot  foda  and  ammonia),  the  blood  confllts  of 
what  is  termed  fibrin,  albumen  (coagulable  lymph),  and  a 
colouring  principle,  viz.  oxyd  of  iron  combined  with  phot- 
phoric  acid.  Thefe  feveral  materials  conflitute  the  fluid 
called  blood,  which,  in  its  natural  Hate,  is  kept  in  conftaut 
motion,  under  a temperature  of  98'  or  ioa°  (in  fome  ani- 
mals the  temperature  is  rather  higher)  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometei.  A large  proportion  of  fibrin,  fome  albumen, 
and  the  colouring  matter,  conflitute  the  cruor,  or  craffa- 
mentum ; while  the  ferum  is  compofed  of  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  albumen,  and  the  faline  fubftances- 
above  mentioned. 

Now,  it  is  probable,  that  confiderable  alterations  take 
place  in  the  relative  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients,  when- 
ever the  living  body,  whether  of  man  or  brute,  becomes 
long  or  violently  diflurbed  in  its  aftion,  and  efpecially  (as 
Mr.  Hewfon  has  (hewn ) whenever  ihe  energy  of  the  vafcular 
action  is  much  increafed.  But  in  accounting  for  any  re- 
markable alterations  in  the  blood,  there  are  leveral  other 
circumftances,  befldes  that  of  vafcular  aftion,  which  require 
to  be  noticed  ; and  particularly  the  circumftances  connected 
with  refpiration,  fuch  as  the  temperature, and  purity  or  impu- 
rity of  the  furroundmg  air,  its  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hu- 
midity, &c.  Thefe,  by  their  chemical  agency,  mult  have 
a confiderable  influence  in  the  production  of  the  various 
morbid  alterations  which  take  place. 

Many  variations,  however,  in  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  blood,  and  other 
chemical  changes  in  its  qualities,  which  in  all  probability 
frequently  take  place,  are  not  obvious  to  the  fenfes, in  iome 
difeafes,  whilft  in  others  they  are  very  confpicuous : for 
inftance,  in  pleurify,  peripneumony,  acute  rheumatifm,  &c. 
In  thefe  diford'ers,  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins,  and 
fuffered  to  Hand  in  the  cup  until  it  is  cold,  becomes  covered 
with  a tough  buff-coloured  coat,  or  fize,  and  is  ufually  called 
inflamed,  or  inflammatory  blood.  This  fize  is  formed  (fays 
Mr.  Hewfon)  by  the  coagulable  lymph  (which  confifts  of 
albumen  and  a portion  of  fibrin)  being  fixed  or  coagulated, 
after  the  red  particles  have  fubtided.  The  blood  in  thefe 
cafes  does  not  appear  to  be  thicker,  but  on  the  contrary 
thinner  than  natural.  It  is  flower  in  coagulating  titan 
healthy  blood.  The  coagulation  is  owing  to  the  aftion  of 
the  air.  Perhaps  in  pleurify,  acute  rheumatilm,  and  other 
diforders  belonging  to  the  phlegmafiie  of  nofological  writers, 
fome  chemical  change  is  produced  in  the  fibrous  matter  of 
the  blood  (fee  Fourcroy,  Connoiffances  Chimiques,  article 
Sang),  whereby  it  is  preternaturally  foftened  or  liquefied  ; 
or  there  may  be  an  over-proportion  of  albumen,  and  that  of 
an  altered  quality.  Whatever  be  the  real  chemical  differ- 
ence, we  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Hewfon,  that  it  is  wholly 
occafioned  by  the  increafed  force  or  energy  of  vafcular 
action,  lince  it  fometimes  occurs  in  cafes  where  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  not  more  vigorous  than  natural, 
and  even  where  their  adfion  appears  to  be  below  the  natural 
ftandard.  Thus  a fize  has  been  fometimes  obferved  upon 
the  blood  drawn  from  patients  affected  with  typhus  (Par- 
mentier  and  Deyeux  in  Fourcroy,  as  above  referred  to), 
and  even  on  the  blood  taken  from  fcorbutio  patients,  ( Ibid.) 
And  Mr.  Hewfon  himfelf  remarks,  that  it  is  a common  oc- 
currence in  pregnant  women.  Increafed  energy  of  vafcular 
adtion  is  doubtlefs  a principal  caufe  of  the  changes  obferv- 
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able  in  fizy  blood  ; but  much  is  alfo  to  be  afcribed,  in  this 
bufinefs,-  to  the  circumftances  connected  with  refpiratiou  as 

before  mentioned. 

-This  fizy  blood  being  fo  conftantly  feen  in  pleurify,  peri- 
pr.eumony,  acute  rheumatifm,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
eaies,  it  has  been  confidered  as  a proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
inflammatory  action  in  all  other  cafes,  wherein  it  has  been 
obferved  ; and  has  accordingly  been  deemed  by  many  prac- 
titioners the  bed:  and  fureft  teft  or  index  when  venefec- 
tion  fiiould  be  repeated  or  withheld,  as  alfo  concerning 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  fhould  be  drawn  at  each  ope- 
ration. But  this  is  a very  wrong  mode  of  proceeding.  We 
lave  fnewn  that  this  appearance  (the  fize  or  buffy  coat  of 
the  blood)  is  not  reftricted  to  diforders  belonging  to  the  clafs 
of  ph  leg  mafias,  but  that  it  occurs  in  other  inftances,  where 
the  tree  and  frequent  employment  of  phlebotomy  would  be 
uffiefs,  or  even  pernicious.  Indeed,  we  have  often  found 
it  neceffary  to  repeat  the  ufe  of  the  lancet,  where  this  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  has  been  wanting  ; and  to  abilain 
from  a repetition  of  it,  where  it  has  been  prefent.  In  regu- 
lating,  therefore,  the  abftraftion  of  blood,  it  is  necelfary  to 
attend  not  only  to  the  appearances  of  the  blood,  but  more 
t'fpecially  to  the  kind  of  inflammatory  afiion,  to  the  date 
of  the  puife  and  refpiration,  to  the  degree  and  feat  of  the 
pain,  and  to  the  age  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Fur- 
ther, the  term  inflammatory  blood,  as  being  liable  to  mif- 
coneeption  and  abufe,  fiiould  be  difcontinued  ; and  the  ex- 
preffion  fzy  blood , or  blood  with  a buffy  coat,  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  its  place.  But  if  the  term  inflamed  llood  be 
improper,  that  of  putrid  blood  is  much  more  fo.  This  was 
never  yet  drawn  from  any  living  animal,  man  or  brute. 
Putridity  is  eafily  known.  The  fmell  affords  an  obvious 
teft  ; but  the  chemical  products  obtained  from  animal  fub- 
ftances  in  a ftate  of  putrefaction,  are  the  fureft  tefts.  Yet 
thofe  expert  chemifts,  Meffrs.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
.could  trace  no  marks  of  putridity  in  the  blood  taken  from 
patients  labouring  under  the  worft  forms  of  typhus,  or  what 
are  commonly  called  putrid  fevers.  Such  blood  did  not 
yield,  by  diftillation  in  a water  bath,  any  volatile  alkali  ; 
nor  in  a moderate  temperature  did  it  run  into  putrefaction 
fooner  than  the  blood  of  a healthy  perfon.  The  blood  in 
thele  cafes,  however,  has  its  peculiar  appearances ; which, 
until  we  arrive  at  fomething  more  certain  in  regard  to  the 
caufe  thereof,  we  fhould  be  content  to  cd-Wtyphut  fever  blood. 
In  like  manner,  the  dark-coloured  blood  of  fcorbutic  pa- 
tients (which  fome  afcribe  to  a deficiency  of  oxygen,  and 
we  would  add  of  albumen  alfo,)  we  fhould  be  content  to 
call  fcorbutic  blood,  until  we  have  better  data  to  proceed 
upon.  Again,  it  is  conjeCtured  that  the  pale  colour  and 
dilute  quality  of  the  blood,  in  chlorotic  and  dropfical  pa- 
tients, may  be  owing  to  a deficiency  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter (iron)  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  an  under-proportion  of 
the,  fibrous  and  albuminous  matter.  But  we  know  not  of 
an}  experiments  by  which  this  has  been  demonftrated. 
Hence  we  muft  for  the  prefent  be  content  to  name  fuch 
blood  chlorotic  and  hydropic  blood  ; taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  have  it  underftood,  that  in  ufing  thefe  terms,  it  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  fuch  a ftate 
of  the  blood  is  the  caufe  of  chlorofis-or  dropfy,  but  merely 
the  concomitant  of  thofe  diforders.  Whoever  wifhes  to  in- 
veftigate  the  fubjeft  of  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  blood 
more  fully,  fhould  confult  the  writings  of  Hewfon  and 
John  Hunter ; and  for  what  relates  to  the  chemical  part  of 
the  inquiry,  Fourcroy. 

Blood,  Ufet  of  the,  are  either  in  the  animal  oeconomy 
(fee  Blood  fupra,  and  Lungs,),  or  in  medicine,  religion, 
diet,  arts,  manufactures,  & c. 


Blood,  mechanical  and  commercial  uf a of  the,  are  chiefly  is 
agriculture,  where  it  is  found  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit- 
trees  ; among  lapidaries  ; in  the  manufacture  of  fugar,  &c.  ; 
in  building,  boards  are  fometimes  rubbed  with  blood  to 
turn  them  brown.  Some  alfo  pretend  it  has  anciently  been 
ufed  in  the  mortar  of  old  walls.  Blood  is  the  balls  of  that 
noble  colour  called  by  painters  Pnffian  Blue.  See  Pau  ss  i C 
Acid. 

Blood,  eating  of.  This  praftice  appears  to  have  been 
prohibited  to  Noah  (Gen.ix.  3,4),  which  prohibition  was 
renewed  by  Mofes  (Lev.  xvii.  10  — 14.),  and  obferved  by 
the  Jews,  principally  with  a view  to  the  ufe  of  facrifices  in 
divine  worfhip,  and  as  a token  of  refpedt  to  the  altar,  at 
which  the  blood  of  every  victim  was  prefented  before  God. 
The  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  apoftlcs  at  the  council 
of  Jerufalem  (Atts,  xv.  28,29.),  confirmed  and  defended 
by  all  the  fathers  except  St.  Augullin,  and  the  univerfal 
praCtlce  both  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  churches  till  his 
time;  and  in  many  churches,  even  of  the  Weft,  much  longer, 
as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  10th,  iome  fay  the  1 ith  and  even 
the  1 2th  century.  The  practice  of  the  primitive  Chriftians 
feems  to  intimate  that  they  underftood  the  apoftolical  pro- 
hibition to  be  abfolute  and  perpetual,  as  they  abftaiued  from 
the  ufe  of  blood  for  many  centuries.  When  they  were 
charged  with  meeting  in  the  night,  and  drinking  blood,  by 
way  of  binding  one  another  to  fecrecy,  in  fome  immoral 
praCtices,  Tertullian  replies  to  this  charge,  that  it  was  well 
known  that  no  Chriftian  would  eat  blood  at  all ; infomuch, 
that  it  was  ufual  with  heathens,  when  they  wanted  to  know 
whether  any  perfon  was  a Chriftian,  to  let  blood-puddings 
before  him  as  a very  fufficient  teft.  Moreover,  blood  is  not 
eaten  by  Chriftians  in  any  part  of  the  Eaft,  or  by  the 
Greeks,  or  Ruffians,  who  are  of  the  Greek  church,  to  this 
day  ; and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  ufe  of  blood  was  not 
introduced  into  this  weftern  part  of  the  world  till  a very  late 
period.  Wiien  the  Pomeranians  were  converted  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  in  1 1 20,  they  were  particularly  enjoined  to  abftain 
from  blood,  as  a badge  of  their  profeffion.  It  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  eaten  in  the  Weft  in  the  time  of  Bede,  or  a cen- 
tury afterwards  ; and  blood  was  not  eaten  in  any  part  of 
Swifferland,  till  Calvin  introduced  the  practice  from  fome 
other  place.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  fays  (ubi  infra),  that 
little  regard  was  paid  to  thefe.  regulations  of  the  apoftolical 
decree  by  the  Latin  Chriftians,  from  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  the  apoftolical  precept  to  ab- 
ftain from  blood,  fhould  be  confidered  as  only  temporary  and 
oceafional,  a fort  of  accommodation  to  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Jewifli  converts  ; or  perpetual,  founded  on  moral  principles, 
and  confequently  ftill  obligatory.  The  former  opinion  feems 
the  more  probable,  and  is  the  moft  generally  received.  Fof 
the  prohibition  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  two  reafons  have  been 
affigned ; one  is,  that  the  blood  was  appointed  to  make 
atonement  on  the  altar  for  offence  againft  the  law.  The  pro- 
hibition, according  to  this  reafon  of  it,  muft  be  reftrifted  to 
Jews  and  others  circuineifed  after  the  manner  of  Mofes;  for 
no  other  perfons  could  offer  facrifices,  or  be  cut  off  for  tranf- 
greffing  the  Leviticai  laws,  but  fuch  as  were  of  that  people. 
The  other  reafon  is  thus  exprefled  : “ It  is  the  life  of  all 
flefh  ; the  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof.”  (Lev.  xvii. 
14.)  ; that  is,  as  fome  have  interpreted  the  paflage,  it  is 
the  nourifhment  of  the  animal,  and  not  fit  for  your  nourifh- 
ment  ; and  becaufe  it  was  not  fit  for  food,  and  was  ufelefs 
and  offenfive,  therefore  it  was  to  be  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,  or  covered  with  duff,  that  is,  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  this  order  is  frequently  repeated.  Lev.  xvii.  13.  Deut. 
xii.  16.  24.  xv,  23.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  con- 
duct 
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of  David,  when  his  three  warriors  brought  him  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  their 
lives  (i  Chron.  xi.  1 8. ) ; coufidering  the  water  as  if  it  were 
their  blood,  which  they  hazarded  to  obtain  it,  he  refufed  to 
drink  it ; and  there  being  no  rule  orreafon  for  offering  fucli 
water  upon  the  altar,  he  did  what  feerr.ed  to  be  next  to 
offering  it ; “ he  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord.”  The 
Jewifh  ordinance  anfweredtwo  obvious  ends;  it  ferved,  with 
Other  regulations  and  reftridtions,  to  keep  the  Jewifh  people 
fcparate  from  other  nations  ; and  it  alfo  promoted  their  bo- 
dily health  and  vigour.  But  there  is  no  foundation,  either 
in  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  prohibition,  to  fupport 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine  the  eating  of  blood  to 
be  an  immoral  thing,;  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  God  would 
not  have  permitted  the  Ifraelites  (Deut.  xiv.  21.)  to  fell  a 
creature  that  died  in  his  blood  to  an  alien  or  ftranger,  that 
he  might  eat  it.  If,  therefore,  the  eating  of  blood  cannot 
be  reckoned  an  immorality,  the  prohibition  in  the  apoflolical 
decree  cannot  be  binding  upon  all  men  in  all  times,  but 
only  at  fome  feafons,  when  the  circumftances  of  things  ren- 
der forbearance  or  abftinence  expedient.  Accordingly,  if 
blood  be  thought  difagreeable  and  unwholefome,  as  food, 
•the  ufe  of  it  may  be  avoided  for  the  fake  of  health  ; but 
we  are  not  obliged  to  abflain  from  it  upon  a religious 
account,  or  in  ' virtue  of  this  decree,  which  would  be  no 
better  than  fu perdition.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  fome 
approved  writers,  and  efpecially  by  Dr.  Gardner,  that  this 
was  only  a temporary  provifion,  defigned  to  prevent  giving 
offence  to  the  believing  Jews,  and  to  facilitate  civil  converfe 
and  religious  communion  between  believing  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. Dr.  Lardner  alfo  fuppofes  that  the  decree  is  not  to 
be  underftood  as  a precept  or  commandment,  but  as  deliver- 
ing advice  and  counfel  concerning  fome  matters  of  prudence 
and  expedience,  coufidering  the  circumftances  of  things 
and  peifons  in  that  time.  It  has  been  farther  urged  as  an 
argument  againfi  the  perpetuity  of  the  apoflolical  decree, 
that  the  apoftle  Paul  never  quotes,  or  alludes  to  it  in  his 
writings. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion to  eat  blood,  given  to  Noah,  feemsto  be  obligatory  on 
all  his  pofierity  : and  as  it  accompanied  the  firfi  exprefs 
grant  of  animal  food,  it  feems  to  be  referved,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  to  God,  as  the  giver  of  life,  and  of  the 
food  which  fupports  it.  This  refpedl  paid  to  blood,  which 
is  died  when  animals  are  killed  for  food,  and  which  is  the 
fnoft  apparent  vehicle  of  life,  may  alfo  be  intended  to  incul- 
cate arefpedt  for  life,  as  the  mod  valuable  gift  of  God,  and 
to  warn  us  not  to  deprive  any  animal  of  it,  and  much  lefs 
man,  without  neceffity.  It  has  alfo  been  pleaded,  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  abfiaining  from  blood,  that  it  is  not 
a whole  fome  aliment,  efpecially  in  hot  countries,  promoting 
leprous  and  fcorbutic  diforders.  The  advocates  of  this  opi- 
nion farther  argue,  that  blood  is  prohibited  becaufe  it  tends 
to  make  men  favage  ; that  the  prohibition  is  joined  with  that 
of  fornication,  which  is  an  immorality  in  the  common  fenfe  of 
the  term,  but  which  Dr.  Lardner  underftands  as  denoting 
marriage  with  heathens,  from  whieh  the  apofile  Paul  fo  ear- 
nefily  diffuades  the  Chriftians  at  Corinth:  and  that  God  has 
enjoined  abftinence  from  blood  on  all  Chriftians,  in  order  to 
manifeft  his  fupreme  dominion  over  all  their  enjoyments. 
Belden,  de  Jure  Gentium,  &c.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  Shuckford’s 
Conn.  vol.  i.  p=  93,  &c.  Gardner's  Remarks  onDr.  Ward’s 
Diftertations  in  works,  vol.  xi.  p.  329,  &c.  Prieftley’s  In- 
ftitutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  See. 

Blood,  religious  ufes  of.  Among  the  ancients,  blood 
was  ufed  for  the  fealing  and  ratifying  of  covenants  and 
alliances,  which  was  done  by  the  contradliug  parties  drinking 


a little  of  each  other’s  blood  ; for  appealing  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  in  order  to  which  blood  was  offered  on  their  tombs,  as 
part  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  Thus  we  read,  that  twelve 
youths  were  facrificed  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  : and  eight 
at  that  of  Pallas.  Homer.  II,  4.  ver.  27.  Virgil.  AEn.  lib.  x. 
ver.  518. 

The  blood  of  vidlims  was  the  portion  of  the  gods,  both 
among  Jews  and  Heathens  ; and  accordingly  was  poured  of 
fprinkled  on  the  altars,  in  oblation  to  them. 

Some  have  afferted,  that  the  Romans  offered  human  blood 
to  appeafe  their  deities,  which  is  denied  by  others. 

The  priefts  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  divination : 
the  breaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  fire,  and  the  like  was 
held  a prodigy,  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Roman  priefts  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
blood  in  miracles;  they  had  their  fluxes  of  blood  from 
image's,  ready  to  ferve  a turn  ; witnefs  that  faid  to  have 
ftreamed  from  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Modena,  before  the 
battle  at  that  place.  But  in  this  their  fucceffors  have  gone 
beyond  them.  How  many  relations  in  eccleftaftical  writers 
of  Madonas,  crucifixes,  and  wafers  bleeding  ! At  leafl 
the  liquefadlion  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  at  Naples, 
lepeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfeend  by 
far  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  priefthood.  But 
the  chemifts  are  got  into  the  fecret,  and  we  find  M.  Neu- 
mann at  Berlin  performed  the  miracle  of  the.  liquefa&ion  of 
dried  blood,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  the  Neapolitan. ex- 
periment. See  Januarius. 

Blood,  in  the  Romijh  Church , is  ufedin  fpeaking  of  the 
wine  in  theeucharift  ; which  they  fuppofe  miraculoufly  con- 
verted, by  the  prieft’s  confecration,  into  the  real  blood  of 
Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation,  &c. 

Blood,  is  alfo  ufed  abufively  for  the  fap  of  plants;  as 
having  much  the  fame  office,  in  the  vegetable,  as  the  other 
in  the  animal  ceconOmy.  In  a fenfe  not  unlike  this,  wine  is 
fometimes  alfo  denominated  the  blood  of  the  grape . 

Blood  is  alfo  applied,  in  Pharmacy,  to  certain  vegetable 
juices,  tears,  &c.  as  dragon’s  blood  gum.  Dragon’s  blood, 
fanguis  dracortis,  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  the  juice  of  the 
anchufa. 

BLOOD,yh()’/76«,  a ruddy  liquor  produced  from  the  roots 
of  fatyrium,  baked  with  bread;  and  liquefied, as  it  were,  into 
blood,  by  a long  digeftion. 

Blood,  in  C hem  fry  and  Alchemy,  is  a denomination 
given  to  feveral  artificial  compofitions,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  red  colour. 

Blood  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  by  the  alchemifts  for  the 
tinfture  of  a thing.  In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  blood  of 
mercury , denoting  the  tindture  of  it ; dragon’s  blood,  de- 
noting the  tindfture  of  antimony. 

Blood,  Dragon’s.  See  Dragon’s  Blood . 

Blood  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Middle  Age  Writers , for  fupremfc 
jurifdidtion,  exercifed  by  the  lord  of  the  fee,  in  cafes  whe:e 
blood  is  fpilt.  This  is  alfo  called  “judgment  of  blood,” 
“ juftice  of  blood,”  fometimes  “ cognizance  of  blood.” 

Blood,  avenger  cf,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  was  to  profecute  the  mur- 
derer. Eccleftaftical  judges  retire  when  judgment,  is  to  be 
given  in  cafes  of  blood,  becaufe  the  church  is  fuppofed  to 
abhor  blood:  it  condemns  no  perfon  to  death;  and  its  mem- 
bers become  irregular,  or  difabied  from  their  functions,  by 
the  effufion  of  blood.. 

Blood  of  Chrif , is  the  denomination  of  a military  order 
inftituted  at  Mantua,  in  1608,  by  Vine.  Gonzangua  IV. 
Its  device  was  “ Domine  probafti  me  or,  “ Njhil  hoc 
trifte  rcccpto.”  Herman!  fpeaks  of  this  order,  andobferves 
that  it  took  its  name  from  fome  drops  of  the  blood  of  Chrift 
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faid  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Mantua,  The  number  of  knights  was  reftrained  to  twenty, 
befides  the  grand-mailer;  the  office  whereof  was  annexed  to 
himfelf  and  his  fucceifors. 

Blood,  in  Farriery,  denotes  a diilernper  in  cattle’s  backs, 
which  makes  them  in  going  draw  their  heads  afide,  or  after 
them  ; the  cure  is  by  flitting  the  length  of  two  joints  under 
the  tail,  and  thus  letting  the  beaft  bleed  plentifully.  If  he 
bleed  too  much,  the  farriers  knit  his  tail  next  the  body,  and 
then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruifed  on  the  part. 

Blood -running  itch,  is  a fpecies  of  itch  in  a horfe,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  by  over-heating, 
hard  riding,  or  other  fore  labour ; which  getting  between 
the  fldn  and  fleih,  makes  the  beaft  rub  and  bite  himfelf; 
and  if  let  alone,  foinetimes  turns  to  a grievous  mange,  highly 
infectious  to  all  nigh  him. 

Blood , field  of,  in  Syriac  accldamn,  was  a field  purchafed 
by  the  Jews,  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  Giver  which  had 
been  given  to  Judas  for  betraying  his  mailer,  and  which  he 
had  reftored.  It  ilill  ferves  for  a burial-ground,  in  which 
all  pilgrims,  who  die  in  their  pilgrimage  at  Jcrufalem,  are 
interred.  See  Aceldama. 

Bboov  flower , in  Botany.  See  H/emanthus. 

Bboo'D-hound.  See  Hound. 

Blood  -letting.  See  Bleeding. 

Blood,  precious,  in  EccJef/aJlical  Hijlory,  a denomination 
given  to  a reformed  congregation  of  Bernardine  nuns  at  Paris, 
firft  eftabliihed  under  that  name  in  1661. 

Blood,  Princes  of  the,  in  France,  are  thofe  defeended 
from  the  blood  royal. 

Bbooo-fljotten,  in  Surgery,  a diilernper  of  the  eyes,  where- 
in the  blood-veffels  are  greatly  diftended,  io  as  to  make  the 
eyes  appear  red.  See  Ophthalmia. 

Blood  flone.  See  Hematites. 

Blood  of  ftlphur,  fanguis  fulphuris,  is  a preparation  of 
liver  of  fulphur,  ground  with  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium, 
then  digefted  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  It  is  reputed  a 
good  pedloral  and  diuretic,  but  rarely  preferibed. 

Thboo'D-veJp.ls,  in  Anatomy,  ufually  include  only  the  veins 
and  arteries ; though,  in  a larger  fenfe,  all  the  veffels  in  the 
body,  as  the  nerves,  lymphatics,  &c.  to  the  very  hair, 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination.  See  Ar- 
tery, and  Vein. 

Bhoonfnake.  See  Blood- Snake. 

Bboon-wite,  in  Ancient  Law  Writers,  fignifies  blood,  and 
a cuftomary  amercement  paid  as  a cornpofition  for  the  fhed- 
<3ing  or  drawing  of  blood. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  blodwite,  bio  d wit  d,  llodwyta, 
bloadwit,  Mod  wit,  hloudwit,  and  b/uidweit ; and  is  formed 
from  the  ancient  Saxon  bind,  blood , and  Fite,  or  wits,  a fne 
or  penalty. 

The  word  alfo  denotes  an  exemption  from  this  penalty, 
granted  by  the  king  to  certain  perfons  and  communities, 
as  a fpecial  favour.  Thus,  king  Henry  II.  granted  to  all 
tenants  within  the  honour  of  Wallingford — “ Ut  quieti  fint 
de  hidagio  et  blodwite  et  bredwite.” 

Bloo n-wood.  See  Haematoxylon. 

Blood-wav^  or  Bloody  Dock,  in  Botany.  See  Rum  ex. 

Blood,  Corruption  of,  in  Law.  See  Corruption  of 
Blood. 

Blood,  inheritable,  denotes  fuch  a regular  defeent  as 
gives  a perfon  legal  right  to  inherit  the  eftate  of  an  anceftor. 
See  Attainder,  Escheat,  Inheritance,  &c. 

Blood,  Refitulion  in.  See  Corruption  of  blood,  and 
Pardon. 

Blood,  Royal,  is  applied  to  the  regular  defendants  of  the 
royal  family.  See  Royal  Family. 

Blood,  whole  and  half ; a kinfman  of  the  whole  blood 


Is  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fame  pair  of  anceftors  » 
whereas  a perfon  of  half  blood  defends  from  either  of  them 
fingly,  by  a fecond  marriage.  Blackit.  Com.  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.  See  Descent. 

BLOODY  Crime,  Sanguineum  Crimen,  in  Writers  cf 
the  Middle  and  Barbarous  Age,  that  which  is  puniihed  with 
the  blood  or  life  of  the  offender. 

Bloody  Flux,  in  Medicine.  See  Dysentery. 

Bloody  Hand,  in  Law,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  tref- 
paffes  in  the  king’s  forell,  by  which  the  offender  being  taken 
with  his  hands  or  other  part  bloody,  is  judged  to  have  killed 
the  deer,  though  he  be  not  found  either  hunting  or  chafing. 
In  Scotland,  in  fuch  crimes,  they  fay,  taken  in  the  fadl,  or 
with  the  red  hand.  See  Backberond. 

Bloody  -heel  Cock.  See  Heeler. 

Bloody  Ifland,  in  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca. 

Bloody  Point,  a cape  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  N.  lat.  if  24'.  W.  lono-,62® 
4r  '• 

Bloody  Bay,  a bay  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Egmont,  or  New  Guernfey. 

BbooT>Y-Farla nd  Point,  a remarkable  head-land  on  the. 
northern  coaft  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  nearly 
oppofite  to  Tory  ifland.  N.  lat.  55°  9'  30".  W.  long.  8°  x x'. 
M‘Kenzie.  Beaufort. 

Bloody  Rains . See  Rain. 

Bloody  Sweat.  Many  inilances  of  this  are  recorded,  in 
which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  or  extreme 
mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly  Ariftotle’s 
Hill.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.  apud  Open  tom.  ii.  Thua- 
nus  Hill.  Temp.  See.  lib.  ii.  apud  Open  tom.  i.  Melanges. 
d’Hilloire  et  de  Literature,  See.  par  M.  V.  Marville,  tom. 
iii.  p.  149.  Adla  Phyfico-Med.  Norimbergae,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
and  vol.  viii.  p.  428.  See  Agony. 

Bloody  Urine,  in  Medicine . SeeHy£MATURiA,andURiNE. 

BLOOM,  in  the  Iron  works,  a tei*m  ufed  by  the  mi— 
ners  for  a four-fquare  mafs  of  hammered  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a hundred  weight,  made 
from  part  of  a fow  of  call  iron,  The  bloom,  however,  is 
not  yet  become  iron  fit  for  the  fmith’s  ufe,  but  mull  under- 
go many  hammerings,  and  be  firft  made  what  they  call  the 
ancony  ; which  fee. 

Bloom,  half,  a round  mafs  of  metal,  which  comes  out 
of  the  finery  of  an  iron  work.  See  Blomery. 

Blooms,  in  Sea  Language , hot  burning  winds,  blowing 
from  the  land  to  the  fea. 

BLOOMFIELD,  in  Geography,  a townfhip  of  America, 
in  Ontario  county.  New  York.  By  the  ftate  cenfus  of 
1726,  151  of  the  inhabitants  were  ele&ors. 

BLOOMING  Vale,  a tradl  of  land,  in  the  townlhip 
of  Manlius,  and  ftate  of  New  York,  or  Butternut  creek. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower  of 
any  plant.  See  Flower.  In  a more  proper  fenfe,  the 
word  is  reftrained  to  the  flowers  of  trees,  which  they  put 
forth  in  the  fpring,  as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruit,  other- 
wife  called  their  bloom.  The  office  of  the  bloffom  is  partly 
to  protedl,  and  partly  to  draw  nourilhment  to  the  embryo 
fruit,  or  feed.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  399.  p.  329. 

Blossom,  in  Botany,  denotes  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  See  Corolla. 

Blossom  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Manege,  for  the  colour  of  a 
horfe,  whichhas  his  hair  white,  but  intermixed  all  over  with 
forrel  and  bay  hairs,  called  Mo  peach-coloured. 

Horfes  of  this  colour  generally  are  hard  and  infenfible, 
both  in  the  mouth  and  the  flank  ; fo  that  they  are  little  va- 
lued ; befides  they  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

Blossom,  inrefpedtof  fheep.  SeeBLissoM. 
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BLOT  L’Egltse,  or  Blot  le  Rode,  in  Geography,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Allier,  iq  miles 
W.  of  Gannat. 

BLOTED  China  IVare,  a name  given  by  fome  to  a fort 
of  china  that  is  loaded  with  colours  in  an  irregular  manner. 
This  pleafes  fome  people,  but  it  is  a defective  fort  of  ware, 
the  large  blotches  of  colours  having  been  only  laid  on  to 
cover  the  blemifhes  or  faults  in  the  fir  It  baking. 

BLOTNO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wilna,  on  the  river  Rawie,  i6  miles  N.  of 
Lida.  N.  lat.  54°  5'.  E.  long.  250  34'. 

BLOTTING  Paper,  a fpecies  of  paper,  made  without 
fize  or  ftiffening,  ferving  to  imbibe  the  wet  ink  in  books  of 
account,  and  prevent  its  fetting  off,  or  blotting  the  appe- 
tite page. 

Blottikg-Z'os^’,  a fort  of  minute  book,  or  memorandum 
book,  ufed  by  fome  merchants  for  making  imperfect  entries 
in  a prefent  hurry,  which  are  to  be  copied  out  fairer  and 
fuller  at  night  into  the  journal. 

BLOUNT,  Thomas,  in  Biography,  a learned  Englifli 
writer,  was  born  at  Bordellcy,  in  Worcefterfhire,  in  1619; 
and,  without  the  advantage  of  an  univerlity  education,  made 
a coniiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  By  profeffion  he  was  a 
barrilter  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  popifh  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  he  was  much 
alarmed  on  account  of  his  being  a zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  feized  with  a palfy,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in 
1679.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  are  as  follow:  viz. 
“ The  Academy  of  Eloquence  “ Gloffographica,  or  a 
dictionary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  &c  introduced  into  the  Englifli  tongue,” 
1656,  8vo  ; “ The  Lamps  of  the  Law,  and  the  Light  of 
the  Gofpel,  &c.;”  “ Bofcobel,  or  the  Hiltory  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Efcape  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,”  1660,  8vo  ; 
the  fecond  part  was  printed  in  1681,  8vo  ; “ The  Catholic 
Almanac  for  1661,  62,  63,  &c.p’  “Booker  refuted,” 
©r  Animadverfions  on  Booker’s  Ephemeris,  1665,  4to.; 
“ A Law  Dictionary,”  1671,  fob;  “ Animadverfions 
upon  fir  Richard  Baker’s  Chronicle,  &c.”  1672,  8vo  ; 

“ A World  of  Errors  difeevered  in  the  New  World  of 
Words,  &c.”  1673,  f°l. ; “ Fragmenta  Antiquitatis, 

ancient  tenures  of  lands,  &c.”  1679.  Biog.  Did. 

Blount,  Sir  Henry,  was  born  at  the  feat  of  his  father 
fir  Thomas  Pope  Blount,  at  Tittenhanger,  in  Hertfordfhire, 
in  1602  ; and  having  completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  he  commenced  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  Being  refolved  to  travel,  he  fet  out  on  his 
tour  in  1634,  and  vifited  the  Turkifli  dominions  in  Europe, 
and  alfo  feveral  parts  of  Egypt.  After  a long  flay  at  Grand 
Cairo,  he  returned  to  England,  in  1636,  and  publifhed  an 
account  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  “ A Voyage  into 
the  Levant,  & c.”  Lond.  1636,  4to.  which  had  a rapid 
fale,  though  it  was  not  held  in  high  eflimation  by  the  molt 
competent  judges.  Charles  I.  appointed  him  one  of  the 
band  of  peniioners  ; and,  on  his  father’s  death,  in  1638, 
he  fucceeded  to  the  family  feat  at  Blount’s  hall  in  Stafford- 
fliire,  and  a coniiderable  eiiate.  In  the  civil  war  he  joined  the 
royal  party  ; but  abandoning  the  royal  caufe,  he  was  well 
received  in  London  by  perfons  in  power.  In  1651,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  committee  for  reforming  the  practice  of  the 
law  ; and  he  was  very  zealous  againft  tythes,  and  for  the 
reduftion  of  the  ftipends  of  all  parifh  minifters  to  an  equal 
and  moderate  provifion.  His  general  knowledge  recom- 
mended him  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  commimoners  for 
advancing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  brother’s  death,  in  1654,  made  way  for  his  fucceffion 
to  the  Hertfordfhire  eftate.  At  the  R dioration  he  was 


favourably  received  by  the  king  ; and  in  1661  he  ferved  the 
office  of  high-fheriff  for  the  county  of  Herts.  From  this 
time,  till  his  death  in  1682,  he  lived  as  a retired  Englifh 
gentleman  ; but  he  feems  to  have  acquired  from  his  travels 
an  inclination  to  freedom  of  opinion,  and  to  have  adopted 
feveral  lingular  and  paradoxical  notions.  Six  comedies, 
entitled  “ Court  Comedies”  and  publifhed  under  the  name 
of  John  Lilly,  have  been  aferibed  to  him.  Biog.  Brit. 

Blount,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  eldell  Ion  of  the  preceding; 
was  born  at  Upper  Holloway,  near  London,  in  1649,  and 
educated  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  his  father.  Hav- 
ing ellabli (lied  an  early  reputation  for  learning  and  worth,  he 
was  created  a baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1679.  He  re  prefen  ted 
fir  ft  the  borough  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  -afterwards  the  county 
of  Plerts,  and  was  always  elteemed  as  a friend  of  liberty,, 
and  a true  patron  of  literature.  Of  his  erudition  he  gave 
evidence  in  his  learned  work,  entitled,  “ Cenfura  Celebri- 
orum  Authorum,”  printed  at  London,  in  1690,  folio,  and 
reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1694  and  1710,  410.  This  work  is 
an  accurate  and  ufeful  compilation,  containing  an  account 
of  the  cha-aCters  and  writings  of  both  ancient  and  modern- 
authors.  His  work  “ De  Re  Poetica,”  publifhed  in  1694, 
4'co.  is  a fimilar  compilation,  comprehending  an  account  of 
ancient  and  modern  poets.  His  “Natural  Hiftory,”  printed 
1693,  l2ni0>  is  a kind  of  common-place  book,  containing 
obfervations,  many  of  which  are  uncommon,  feledled  from 
the  belt  modern  writers.  Of  his  talents  as  an  original  writer,. 
we  have  a fpecimen  in  his  “ Effayson  feveral  fubjedts,”  8vo. 
in  which  he  difeuffes  many  curious  points  ; luch  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priefthood  ; the  regard  due  to  the  ancients  4 
the  variety  of  opinions  ; the  uncertainty  of  human  know- 
ledge ; the  effefts  of  cuflom  and  education,  &c.  He  died 
at  Tittenhanger  in  1697,-  and  left  a numerous  family. 
Biog.  Brit. 

Blount,  Charles,  brother  of  the  preceding,  wasboru 
at  Upper  Holloway  in  1654,  and  poffeffed  diltinguifhed 
talents,  which  were  affiduoufly  cultivated  by  his  father,  who 
affirmed  the  diredlion  of  his  ffudies.  As  he  was  the  favourite 
of  his  father,  he  encouraged  his  marrying  and  fettling  in  an 
independent  eftate  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years.  If 
we  except  a little  treatife,  publifhed  without  his  name,  and 
entitled  “ Mr.  Dryden  vindicated,  & c.”  his  literary  career 
commenced  in  16780!"  1679,  with  the  publication  of  his  “Ani- 
ma  Mundi,  or  an  hillorical  narration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  man’s  foul  after  this  life,  according  to 
unenlightened  nature  in  the  compoiition  of  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  affilted  by  his  father. . This  work  contained 
free  opinions,  which  gave  great  offence  ; and  though  it 
had  been  previoully  licenfed,  was  fuppreffed  by  order  of 
Compton,  bifhop  ot-London  ;■  and  during  his  abfence  burned 
by  fome  officious  zealot.  Several  anfwers  to  it  were  written  ; , 
and  it  was  particularly  animadverted  upon  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Nichols’s  Conference  with  a Theift.  In  the  fame 
year  Mr.  Blount  publifhed  fome  extracts  from  Hobbes’s 
Leviathan,  in  a Angle  flieet,  entitled  “ Mr.  Hobbes’s  lalt 
Words  and  dying  Legacy;”  and  intended  to  expofe,  pro- 
bably, the  political  principles  of  this  writer.  To  thefe,  his 
ardent  zeal  for  liberty  rendered  him  peculiarly  adverfe ; and 
his  zealous  attachment  to  this  caufe  was  foon  after  manifefted 
in  a pamphlet,  under  the  fignature  of  “ Junius  Brutus 
defigned  to  alarm  the  nation  with  regard  to  a popifh  plot, 
and  tlie  profpedf  of  a popifh  fucceffor  to  the  crown.  In  1 680 
he  publifhed  his  tranflation  of  “ the  Two  Firll  Books  of 
Philoftratus,  concerning  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus, 
with  philological  notes  on  each  chapter,”  fol.  which,  being 
confidered  as  a dangerous  attempt  to  reproach  and  injure 
the  Chriftian  religion,  was  immediately  fuppreffed,  fo  that 
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<jvv  copies  of  it  could  be  obtained.  This  was  followed,  in 
yie  lame  year,  by  a work  entitled  “ Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Lphefians,  or  the  Original  of  Idolatry,  together  with  the 
political  inilitutions  of  the  Gentiles’  Sacrifices;”  which, 
though  profeffedly  written  againil  the  impolitions  of  the 
Heathen  priefts,  was  thought  to  be  aimed  at  the  Chriftian 
piiefthood,  and  indirefitly  againil  all  revelation.  The  author 
was  now  coniidered  as  the  head  of  the  Deillical  fe£l,  and  he 
15  charged  with  having  taken  great  pains,  by  converfation 
and  correfpondence,  to  propagate  and  defend  his  opinions. 
In  a letter  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  however,  he  acknowledged, 
t hat  in  point  of  practice,  Deifm  waslefs  fatisfaftory  than  the 
Clinician  fcheme.  The  clamour  occafioned  by  bis  foimer 
publications  made  him  fomewhat  more  cautious  and  referved ; 
and  accordingly  he  fludioufly  concealed  his  being  the  author 
of  a treatife,  entitled  “ Religio  Laici publifhed  in  1683, 
and  laid,  by  Dr.  Deland,  in  his  Deillical  writers,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
t©  be  little  more  than  a tranflation  of  Lord  Herbert’s  work, 
under  the  fame  title ; and  he  alfo  abandoned  the  defign 
which  he  had  formed  of  writing  a life  of  Mahomet.  From 
this  time  he  feems  to  have  changed  the  objefts  of  his  ftudy  ; 
for  in  1684  he  publifhed  “ Janua  Scientarium  ; or  an  Intro- 
duction to  Geography,  Chronology,  Government,  Hiftory, 
Philofophy,  and  all  genteel  forts  of  learning  8vo.  which 
was  intended  to  affiit  young  perfons  at  an  early  age  in  the 
acquifition  of  principles  of  philofophy  and  fcience,  without 
purfuing  the  tedious  courfe  that  had  been  ufually  preferibed 
to  them  in  fchools. 

Mr.  Blount  was  one  of  thefe  who  cordially  concurred  in 
the  revolution  : and  in  a letter  addreffed  to  W.  Levefon 


Gower  concerning  corporations,  and  inferted  in  the  “ Oracles 
of  Reafon,”  he  expreffes  his  wilh,  that  thofe  counfellors  of 
the  late  king,  who  had  injured  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment, might  be  punilhed,  juftly  confidering  the  purity  of 
reprefentat.ion  as  the  effence  of  a free  conllitution.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  his  treatife  entitled  “ A Juft  Vindication 
of  Learning,  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs which  is 
efteemedone  of  his  bell  performances,  and  a fummary  of  all 
the  principal  arguments  that  can  be  urged  upon  this  topic. 
In  his  zeal  forthe  caufe  of  king  William,  he  wrote  a pamphlet 
in  i 693,  intended  to  prove  the  right  of  William  and  Mary 
to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  of  conqueft  ; and  in  expla- 
nation of  this  defign,  fo  diffonant,  one  would  imagine, 
with  his  principles,  and  no  lefs  obnoxious  than  ill-founded, 
he  declares  that  he  wrote  “ with  an  efpecial  regard  to  fuch 
?.s  have  hitherto  refilled  the  oath,  and  yet  allow  of  the  title 
of  conqueft,  when  confequent  to  a juft  war.”  By  this  per- 
. formance  he  gave  fuch  offence,  that,  on  a complaint  being 
brought  before  the  houfe  of  commons  againil  this  pamphlet, 
entitled  “ William  and  queen  Mary  Conquerors,”  it  was 


ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ; 
and  in  the  fame  cenfure  was  involved  a palloral  letter  of  bifhop 
Burnet,  in  which  the  fame  notion  was  advanced,  probably 
with  the  fame  views. 

Mr.  Blount,  having  loft  his  wife,  became  ardently  en- 
amoured of  her  lifter,  a lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  who 
ieemed  difpofed  to  return  his  affedlion  ; but  as  the  ecclefiafi- 
tical  laws  oppofed  their  union,  he  drew  up  a cafe  ftrongly 
argued,  and  referred  it  to  certain  divines,  who  of  courfe 
gave  their  opinions  againil  his  wilhes.  As  the  lady  refufed 
to  comply,  after  fuch  a determination,  Mr.  Blount  funk  into 
defpair,  and  at  length  (hot  himfelf  through  the  head. 

After  this  a£t  of  phrenfy,  he  languifhed  for  fome  days, 
receiving  no  nourilhment  but  from  the  hands  of  the  objeft 
of  his  affedtion,  till  at  laft  death  rcleafed  him,  Auguft  1693. 
Many  of  his  private  letters  and  fome  fmall  tracts  were  pub- 
lifhed,  together  with  a preface,  by  Gildon,  in  1693,  before 
the  author’s  death,  in  a work  entitled  ‘‘  The  Oracles  of 


Reafon  5”  which  was  afterwards  re-printed,  with  fome  ad- 
ditional pieces,  after  his  deceafe,  in  1695,  in  a collection  of 
“ The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Charles  Blount,  efq.”  by 
the  fame  Mr.  Gildon,  who  prefixed  to  it  an  account  ot 
the  life  and  death  of  the  author.  The  learning  ot  Mr. 
Blount  is  unqueftionabie,  and  he  feems  to  have  poffeifed  a 
ftrong  and  ardent  mind  ; but  his  early  diflike  of  fuperilition 
precipitated  him  into  fome  very  confiderable  errors,  and 
inclined  him  to  believe  all  revealed  "religion  to  be  prieftcraft, 
becaufe  he  perceived  that  fome  priefts  had  converted  religion 
to  their  own  fecular  advantage.  His  fen'timents  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  religion  were  divulged  in  his  writings  without  dif- 
guife,  and  lufficiently  warrant  our  referring  him  to  the  dais 
of  deifts ; but  the  charge  of  atheifm  alledged  againil  him 
by  fome  foreign  divines,  is  certainly  unfounded.  See  an 
account  of  Mr.  Blount’s  writings  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  the 
fourth  letter  of  his  View  of  the  Deillical  Writers,  vol.  i. 
By  this  author  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Gildon,  who  pub- 
lifhed the  “ Oracles  of  Reafon,”  and  communicated  them 
to  the  world,  was  afterwards,  upon  mature  confideiation, 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  in  1705  publifhed  his  retracta- 
tion in  a book,  entitled  “ The  Deift’s  Manual.”  The 
greateft  part  of  this  book  is  intended  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence 
and  government  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
and  a future  Hate.  And  his  avowed  reafon  was,  becaufe 
many  of  the  deifts,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
did  really  deny  thofe  great  principles,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  or  at  leaft,  reprelented  them  as 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  And  their  not  admitting  natural 
religion  in  its  juft  extent,  formed  fome  of  their  principal 
prejudices  againil  the  Chriftian  revelation.  Biog.  Brit. 

Blount,  in  Geography , a new  county  of  the  State  of 
Teneffee,  in  America,  bounded  foutherly  by  lands  re- 
tained by  the  Indians.  It  contains  552 6 inhabitants, 
^of  whom  339  are  Haves. 

BLOUNTSVILLE,  atown  of  America,  in  North  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  poll-road  from  Halifax  to  Plymouth,  49  miles 
from  Plymouth,  and  55  from  Williamftown. 

BLOW,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  a ftroke  given  either 
with  the  hand,  a weapon,  or  inftrument.  The  effeCl  of 
a blow  is  eftimated  like  the  force  of  percufiion,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  expreffed  by  the  velocity  of  the  body  multiplied 
by  its  weight. 

In  Fencing,  blows  differ  from  thrufts,  as  the  former  are 
given  by  ftriking,  the  latter  by  pufhing.  We  fay  to  give, 
to  return,  to  parry  a blow.  ( See  Pa rrying.  ) Blows  on 
the  fwordmakea  kind  of  purfuit,  called  beating. 

Blow,  blind,  iElus  orbus  or  c tec  ns,  is  that  which  does  not 
appear,  or  is  not  attended  with  effufion  of  blood  ; in  contra- 
diftindlion  from  that  followed  by  a wound,  difcolouring, 
tumour,  or  the  like,  called  iclus  apertus  or  apparens , an  open 
blow. 

In  the  ancient  laws,  we  find  blows  for  remembrance,  given 
to  make  perfons  remember  fome  tranfaftion,  and  enable  them 
to  become  better  witneffes  of  it  in  future  times. 

Blow,  military,  alapa  militaris,  that  given  with  the  fword 
on  the  neck  or  ihoulder  of  a candidate  for  knighthood,  in 
the  ceremony  of  dubbing  him.  The  cuftom  feems  to  have 
taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient  ceremony  of  manumiffion. 

In  giving  the  blow,  the  prince  ufed  this  form : “ efto 
bonus  miles  ;”  upon  which  the  party  rofe  a complete  knight, 
and  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right.  Sometimes  a 
double  or  even  triple  blow  was  given,  called  trina  percujjlo. 

Blow,  Dr.  John,  in  Biography,  born  at  North  Colling- 
ham,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children 
of  the  chapel  royal  after  the  reftoration,  that  was  brought 
up  under  captain  Cook.  H«  likewife  received  inltrudliona 
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from  ITingeflon,  domeflic  organ!  fl  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
Dr.  Chrift.  Gibbons.  In  1673,  was  fworn  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chapel ; and  in  1674,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
Humphrey,  appointed  matter  of  the  children.  In  1685,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  private  mufic  to  king  James  II. 
and  in  1687,  he  was  likewife  appointed  almoner  and  mailer 
of  the  choriiters  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul : but, 
in  1693,  he  refigned  this  lad  place  in  favour  of  his  fcholar 
Jeremiah  Clark. 

Blow  had  his  degrecof  doctor  of  mufic  conferred  onhim  by 
the  fpecial  grace  of  archbifhop  Sancrott,  without  performing 
an  exercife  for  it  in  either  of  the  Universities.  On  the  deceafe 
of  Purcell,  in  1695,  he  was  elected  organifl  of  St.  Marga- 
ret’s, Weftminfter ; and,  in  1699,  appointed  compofer  to 
the  chapel  of  their  majefties  , king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
at  a fidary  of  40I.  a year,  which  afterwards  was  augmented 
to  73I.  A fecond  compofer,  with  the  like  appointment, 

■ was  added  in  1715,  when  John  Weldon  was  fworn  into  that 
office  ; at  which  time  it  was  required  that  each  ihould  pro- 
duce a new  anthem  on  the  firfl  Sunday  of  his  month  of 
Waiting. 

That  Blow  was  a compofer  of  anthems,  while  a finging-- 
boy  in  the  chapel  royal,  appears  from  Clifford’s  Colle&ion 
of  the  Words  of  the  Services  and  Anthems  ufed  in  our  col- 
legiate and  cathedral  churches,  1664;  for  among  the  ec- 
clefiadical  compofers  mentioned  in  this  book,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  fixty,  are  included  the  names  of  Pelham  Hum- 
phrey, John  Blow,  and  Robert  Smith,  children  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  chapel.  Humphrey  was  born  in  1647,  and  Blow  in 
1648  ; fo  that  at  the  refloration,  the  firfl  being  only  thir- 
teen, and  the  fecond  but  twelve,  their  compofing  anthems 
fit  for  the  chapel  royal,  before  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  fixteen  or  feventeen,  would  now  be  regarded  as  wonder- 
ful proofs  of  precocity,  if  Purcell,  foon  after,  at  a more  early 
period  of  his  life,  had  not  produced  compofitions  that  were 
,ilill  fuperior  to  thefe. 

Dr.  Blow  died  in  1 708,  at  fixty  years  of  age  : and  though 
he  did  not  arrive  at  great  longevity,  yet,  by  beginning  his 
career,  and  mounting  to  the  fummit  of  his  profeffion  fo 
early,  he  enjoyed  a profperous  and  eventful  life.  His  com- 
pofitions for  the  church,  and  his  fcholars  who  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  rendered  his  name  venerable  among  the  mu- 
ficians  of  our  country. 

Though  his  church  mufic  was  never  collected  in  a body, 
yet,  befides  the  three  fervices  and  ten  full  and  verfe  anthems 
printed  by  Boyce,  in  Dr.  Tudway’s  MS.  collection,  nineteen 
of  his  choral  productions  have  been  preferved  ; and  in  Dr. 
Aldrich’s  collection  in  Chrift -church  there  are  five  more. 
The  aggregate  of  which,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty 
different  compofitions  of  this  elaborate  kind,  is  but  a fmall 
part  of  what  might  be  found  in  the  chapel  and  choir-books 
of  our  cathedrals. 

Some  of  his  choral  productions  are  doubtlefs  in  a very  bold 
and  grand  flyle;  however,  he  is  unequal,  and  frequently  un- 
happy, in  his  attempts  at  new  harmony  and  modulation  ; 
but,  as  a compofer  who  ranked  fo  high  among  our  mofl 
claffical  mailers  fhould  not  be  praifed  or  cenfured  indifcrimi- 
nately,  we  fhall  point  out  a few  inftances  of  his  great,  and 
to  our  conceptions,  unwarrantable  licentioufnefs,  as  a con- 
trapuntift. 

We  are  as  forry  to  fee,  as  to  fay,  how  confuted  and  inac- 
curate a harmonift.he  was ; but  as  it  is  neceffary  to  fpeak  of 
an  artifl  fo  celebrated  and  honoured  by  his  contemporaries,  to 
diffemble  his  faults  would  furpafs  candour,  and  incur  the 
cenfure  of  ignorance  and  partiality  ; for  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  an  hiftorian  to  blame  as  to  praife,  when  juftice  and 
integrity  require  it.  Indeed,  upon  whatever  fubjeCt  a man 


writes,  he  fhould  afpire  at  nothing  fo  much  as  fpeaking  truth, 
of  he  wiflies  for  the  approbation  of  his  confcience,  which  is 
not  only  the  mofl  comfortable  of  all  praife,  but,  luckily,  the 
molt  within  his  own  power.  The  abilities  of  the  dead,  we 
can  have  no  interefl  in  depreciating;  and  if  our  opinion 
fhould  be  unjuft,  the  mifchief  will  recoil  on  ourfelves  ; for 
the  dead  have  more  friends  than  the  living,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  vindicate  fuch  wrongs. 

Though  there  are  llrokes  of  pathetic  and  fubjeCts  of 
fugue  in  Blow’s  works  that  are  admirable  ; yet  we  have 
examined  no  one  of  them  that  appears  to  be  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable, and  free  from  confufion  and  crudities  in  the  coun- 
terpoint. Of  the  two-part  anthem  with  chorufes,  “ Lord 
how  are  they  increafed,”  the  firfl  movement  is  very  plaintive 
and  expreffive  ; but  there  are  licences  in  the  harmony  which 
look  and  found  quite  barbarous.  Indeed,  thefe  crudities  are 
fo  numerous  as  to  throw  a doubt  on  his  learning,  as  well  as 
genius.  Whether  they  are  notes  of  pafiion,  effulions  of  an 
unruly  fpirit,  or  of  ignorance  and  affeClation,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  determine  ; but  to  our  ears,  they  have  the  full  effect 
of  jargon  and  want  of  principles. 

It  does  not.  appear  that  Purcell,  whom  Re  did  himfelf  the 
honour  to  call  his  fcholar,  or  Crofts,  or  Clark,  his  pupils, 
ever  threw  notes  about  at  random,  in  his  manner,  orinfulted 
the  ear  with  lawlefs  difcords,  which  no  concords  can  render 
tolerable. 

In  an  anthem,  “Turn  thee  unto  me,  O Lord,”  printed 
by  Henry  Playford  in  the  fecond  collection  of  Divine  Har- 
mony, there  are  fo  many  wanton  violations  of  rule,  par- 
cularly  in  the  lafl  chorus,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point 
them  out  ; but  they  feem  fuch  as  no  rule,  authority,  or  effeCl, 
can  juflify ; 7ths  refolved  on  the  8th,  afcending  and  de- 
fending ; 2ds  treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  3ds.  In- 
deed, we  never  faw  fo  flovenly  a fcore  in  print ; and  it  may, 
in  general,  be  faid  of  his  faults  in  counterpoint,  that  there  are 
unaccounted  millions  of  them  to  be  found  in  his  works. 

He  has  been  celebrated  by  Dr.  Boyce,  for  “his  fuccefs 
in  cultivating  an  uncommon  talent  for  modulation  ;”  but 
how  fo  excellent  a judge  of  correCl  and  pure  harmony  could 
tolerate  his  licences,  or  reconcile  them  to  his  monumental 
character,  and  the  additional  praife  he  has  himfelf  bellowed 
upon  him,  is  as  unaccountable  as  any  thing  in  Blow’s  com- 
pofitions, confidering  the  knowledge  and  known  probity  of 
the  late  worthy  editor  of  Cathedral  Mufic. 

Many  of  his  ballads,  though  only  in  two  parts,  are  full  of 
crude  difcords  unprepared  and  unrefolved  ; the  caufe  of 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  ground- 
bafts,  on  which  it  was  now  the  fafhion  to  write  : for  melody 
being  fcarce,  both  that  and  the  harmony  were  frequently  in- 
jured by  this  Gothic  reflraint.  But  the  paffing-notes  and  notes 
of  embellifhment  of  the  compofers,  in  general,  of  this  period, 
were  uncouth  in  melody,  and  licentious  in  harmony.  Per- 
haps thofe  of  the  prefent  times,  in  lefs  than  a century,  will 
be  equally  unpleafing  to  the  ears  of  pofterity ; and  yet  we 
fancy  that  both  melody  and  harmony  have  received  their 
lafl  polifh. 

The  ballads  of  Dr.  Blow  are  in  general  more  frnooth  and 
natural  than  his  other  productions,  and,  indeed,  than  any 
other  ballads  of  his  time  ; there  is  more  melody  than  in  thofe 
of  Plenry  Lawes,  or  any  compofer  of  the  preceding  reign  , 
yet  it  is  not  of  that  graceful  kind  in  which  the  Italians  were 
now  advancing  towards  perfection,  with  great  rapidity.  It 
is  either  of  a Scots  call,  or  of  a languid  kind,  that  excites  no 
other  fenfation  than  fatigue  and  drowfinefs. 

His  paftoral,  “ Since  the  Spring  comes  on,”  is,  how- 
ever, as  cbantant  as  any  mongrel  mixture  of  Scots, 
Irifh,  French,  and  Englifli,  that  has  been  lince  com- 
piled^ 
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piled.  The  firft  movement  particularly,  feems  to  have 
■been  the  model  of  moll  of  the  Vauxhall  fongs  of  the  laft 
fifty  years. 

« Fill  me  a bowl,”  p.  52,  has  the  fame  kind  of  merit. 

The  ccrlleCling  of  his  fecular  compofitions  into  a folio  vo- 
lume in  1700,  under  th-  title  of  “ Amphion  Anglicus,”  was 
donbtlefs  occalioned  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  “ Orpheus 
Britannicus,”  a fimilar  collection  of  Purcell’s  dramatic  and 
mifcellaneous  fongs,  publifhed  by  his  widow,  in  1698.  But 
•whether  Dr.  Blow  was  ftimulated  to  this  publication  by 
emulation,  envy,  or  the  folicitation  of  his  feholars  and 
friends,  by  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  fifteen  encomiaftic 
copies  of  verl'es  prefixed  to  the  work,  the  ungrateful  public 
feems  to  have  remained  always  infenfible  to  thefe  drains  of 
the  modern  Amphion > which  were  not  only  incapable  of 
building  cities,  but  even  of  fupporting  his  own  tottering 
.fame. 

Some  of  his  innumerable  deformities  from  the  Amphion 
Anglicus  are  added  to  thofe  of  his  church  mufic,  in  the 
third  vol.  Gen.  Hid.  Muf.  “ Go  perjured  man,”  is  the 
bell  of  all  his  fecular  productions  ; but  that,  which  was 
an  imitation  of  a duet  by  Cariffimi,  “ Dite,  0 cieli ,”  is 
overloaded  in  his  “ Amphion  Anglicus,”  with  a laboured 
and  unmeaning  accompaniment.  P.  44  and  46  of  this  col- 
lection, contain  two  of  his  heft  ballads,  “ Sabina  has  a 
thoufand  charms,”  and  “ Philander  do  not  think  of  arms.” 

In  thefe  ballads  the  union  of  Scots  melody  with  the  Engliflr, 
js  fil'd  confpicuous.  The  fubjeft  of  a fong,  p.  168,  “ Ori- 
thea’s  bright  eyes,”  is  likewife  broad  Scots. 

Blows,  in  Common  Law.  See  Battery. 

Blows,  fiy,  the  ova  of  flies  depofited  on  fielh,  or  other 
bodies  proper  for  hatching  them. 

Blow,  in  the  Sea  Language:  when  the  wind  increafes 
from  a moderate  breeze,  it  is  faid  to  blow  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  degrees  of  drength  with  which  the  wind 
blows,  it  receives  different  appellations. 

Blow-pipe,  Tubus ferrumhiatorius,  Lat. ; Lothrohr,  Bla- 
ferohr , Germ. ; Chalumeau,  Fr.  A blow-pipe  is  a wind  in- 
ftrument  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing  the  heat  of  a candle 
or  lamp,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a pair  of  bellows  is  employed 
for  railing  the  temperature  of  a common  fire  or  furnace.  It 
is  not  known  at  what  time  or  by  whom  this  very  ufeful 
inftrument  was  invented,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  glafs-workers,  enamellers,  and  jewellers,  long  be- 
fore it  was  adopted  as  an  article  of  chemical  apparatus.  The 
fird  intimation  of  its  value  to  the  chemift  is  to  be  found  in 
Kunkel’s  treatife  on  glafs-making. 

The  common  glafs-Llower’s  lamp  is  reprefented  in  Plate  X. 
fig.  1.  ( Chemiflry ).  A,  is  a wooden  table,  within  the  frame 
of  which  is  fixed  a pair  of  double  bellows  B,  that  are  worked 
by  the  foot  of  the  artid  ; from  the  nozle  of  the  bellows 
proceeds  a pipe  of  lead,  or  tinned  iron,  C C,  which,  fil'd  riling 
perpendicularly,  is  then  brought  uflder  the  top  of  the  table 
to  D,  where  it  penetrates  the  wood,  and  terminates  onitsupper 
fnrface,  in  a recurved  hollow  cone  E,  the  apex  of  which  is 
pierced  with  a minute  round  hole.  A Ihoe-lamp,  F,  is 
placed  on  the  table,  fo  that  its  wick  is  fomewhat  below,  and 
about  half  an  inch  didant  from  the  aperture  of  the  pipe  ; the 
bellows  being  then  worked,  a condant  dream  of  air  is  thrown 
upon  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  producing  a long  conical  hori- 
zontal flame,  G,  of  very  confiderable  intenfity.  The  increafed 
heat  of  the  flame  appears  to  depend,  in  part,  on  a more  rapid 
and  complete  eombufticnof  the  oil,  and  in  part,  alfo,  on  the 
concentration  of  the  flame,  by  the  aCtion  of  the  blaff.  The 
/lame,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  confid  of  an  exte- 
rior yellow  cone,  inclofing  another  of  a lighter  yellow  colour, 
fkt  the  extremity  of  which  laft  is  the  focus  of  greateft  heat. 
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The  (hoe-lamp  (more  diftin&ly  reprefented  in fg.  2.)  is  fo 
called  from  its  refemblance  to  a fhoe.  It  is  made  of  tinned 
iron,  and  confifts  of  two  parts  ; the  exterior,  a,  ferves  to  hold 
the  proper  lamp,  and  to  retain  the  oil,  which  occafionally 
drops  from  the  wick  ; the  lamp,  b,  has  a fixed  cover,  except 
at  the  tip,  c,  where  a circular  aperture  is  left  for  the  wick 
cl,  which  confifts  of  a bundle  of  cotton  threads,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter ; at  e is  a hinge,  by  which  that  part  of  the  lid 
neared;  the  wick  may  be  raifed,  in  order  to  pour  in  frelh  oil, 
or  to  renew  or  raife  the  wick. 

The  glafs-worker’s  blow-pipe  is,  however,  not  fufficiently 
portable  for  the  ufe  of  the  chemift  and  mineralogift,  and  it 
was  a happy  thought  of  Swab,  the  Swedidi  mineralogift,  to 
fubftitute  the  lungs  for  the  bellows'.  Gahn,  Engeftroem, 
and  Bergman  fuggefted  various  improvements  in  the  con- 
flruCtion  of  this  inftrument,  which  now  appears  to  have 
attained  as  great  a degree  of  perfection,  as  it  is  perhaps 
capable  of. 

The  common  chemical  blow-pipe  confifts  of  five  parts  ; 

( Chemiflry , Plate  XI.  fg.  3.)  the  mouth  piece,  a ; a plain 
tube,  b ; a bulb,  c ; a curved  tube,  d ; and  a nut,  e. 

The  mouth-piece  (more  diltinclly  reprefented  by  fg.  5.) 
is  made  of  ivory,  the  reft  of  the  apparatus  being  of  brafs,  and 
fits  clofely  into  the  pipe,  l,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight ; the  bulb, 
c,  is  divided  into  two  hemi’fpheres,  which  fcrew  into  each 
other,  and  is  defigned  to  collect  and  condenfe  the  moifture  of 
the  breath  ; into  the  lower  hemifphere  is  fixed  the  recurved 
tube,  d (as  reprefented  in  fg.  4.),  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
prevent  the  condenfed  vapour  from  efcaping  out  of  the  bulb  ; 
the  nut,  e,  is  a hollow  cylinder  fufficiently  wide  at  one  end 
to  receive  the  extremity  of  the  curved  tube,  and  perforated 
at  the  other  with  a fmall  round  hole,  to  allow  a pafiage  for 
the  air ; each  blow-pipe  has  generally  three  of  thefe  nuts 
(fg.  6.),  with  apertures  of  different  fizes,  the  Iargeft  of  which 
does  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  fmalleft  pin. 

In  ufing  the  portable  blow-pipe,  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
keep  up  a conftant  ftream  of  air  ; which  is  to  be  done  by 
performing  the  funCtion  of  refpiration  through  the  noftrils 
alone,  diverting  from  time  to  time  a portion  of  the  expiration 
into  the  mouth  for  the  fupply  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  forcing 
it  through  the  tube  by  tl">  aCtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  cheek. 
This  knack  is  by  fome  • ,quired  in  an  inftant,  while  others 
are  a long  time  in  making  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  To  thofe 
who  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  free  ufe  of  this  inftru- 
ment, the  following  directions  maybe  offervice.  Firft,  let 
the  learner  accuftom  himlelf  to  breathe  freely  with  the  mouth 
{hut ; then  in  making  an  expiration,  let  him  transfer  the  air 
into  the  mouth, till  the  cheeks  are  moderately  inflated,  and  re- 
taining it  there,  let  him  difcharge  thefurplus  of  the  expiration 
through  the  noftrils,  and  then  make  two  or  three  eafy  infpira- 
tionsand  expirations  through  the  noftrils,  without  allowing  the 
air  in  the  mouth  to  efcape.  When  pradice  has  rendered  this 
eafy,  which  may  be  effeCled  in  half  an  hour,  let  the  nut  with 
the  fmalleft  aperture  be  fixed  on  the  curved  tube  of  the  blow- 
pipe, and  introduce  the  mouth-piece  within  the  lips;  then  in- 
flate the  cheeks  by  an  expiration,  and  continue  breathing 
eaiily  through  the  noftrils,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  air  has 
paffed  out  of  the  mouth  through  the  tube;  then  renew  the 
air  as  before,  and,  after  a few  days’  praCtice,  the  mufcles  of 
the  mouth  will  be  accuftomed  to  this  new  mode  of  exertion, 
and  an  uniform  uninterrupted  ftream  of  air  may  be  kept  up  for 
half  an  hour  without  any  extraordinary  fatigue.  A wax  can- 
dle, /,  having  burnt  long  enough  to  allow  the  wick  to  be 
turned  down,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  plate,  the  nut 
of  the  blow-pipe  is  to  be  applied  to  the  arch  of  the  wick,  and 
the  air,  as  it  comes  through,  will  bend  the  flame  into  a neat 
horizontal  cone,  the  exterior  part  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the 

interior 
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interior  blue,  The  fubftance  under  examination  being  re- 
duced to  the  fize  of  a peppercorn,  is  tobe  placed  in  the  platiua 
i'poon  fig,*] . or  into  a fhallow  cavity  in  a piece  of  compaft 
charcoal,  and  being  firft  gradually  heated  by  the  yellow 
flame,  g,  is  afterwards  to  be  expofed  to  the  full  intenficy  of 
the  blue  focus,  h. 

An  important  life  of  the  blow-pipe  in  the  laboratory  is  to 
foften  glafs-tubes,  &c.  in  order  to  bend  them  to  any  fhape 
that  may  be  required,  for  which  purpofe  the  blow-pipe  juft 
defcribed  is  not  very  well  qualified,  the  flame  not.  being 
large  enough,  and,  from  its  intenfity  at  the  blue  focus, 
adding  very  Unequally.  It  may,  therefore,  in  thefe,  and 
fimilar  cafes,  be  advantageoully  fuperieded  by  the  alcohol 
blow  pipe. 

This  inflrument,  the  invention  of  which  is  due,  w,e  believe, 
to  M.  Paul  and  profeffor  Picket  of  Geneva,  has  received  foine 
improvements  from  E nglilh  artifbs,  and  is  figured  in  Chemifiry , 
Plate  Xr.yfy.  i.  and  i.  It  is  made  of  brafs,  and  eonfids  of 
the  following  parts  : A is  an  oval  bafe,  in  which  are  two 
round  holes,  for  the  reception  of  the  two  fpirit  lamps,  B,  and 
C,  the  latter  of  which  has  a cooiiderably  thicker  wick  than 
the  former.  D is  a pillar  that  ferews  into  the  bafe,  and  fup- 
ports  a moveable  brafs  collar,  E,  which  may  be  retained  at 
any  convenient  height  by  the  ferevv,  F.  L is  the  boiler 
hanging  loofely,but  fecurely,  in  the  collar,  E ; M is  a ferew 
accurately  doling  an  aperture  in  the  boiler,  through  which 
it  is  filled  with  alcohol ; I is  a conical  plug,  ferving  as  a 
fafety- valve,  the  refiltance  of  which  to  the  expanfion  of  the 
vapour  is  regulated  by  the  fleel  fpring  H,  compreffed  be- 
tween the  ferew  nuts  G and  K ; O is  the  delivering  pipe, 
feen  more  particularly  at  Jig.  2.  It  eonfids  of  a plain  tube, 
<7,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  boiler,  of  a fhoulder 
and  ferew,  b,  by  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
of  a ball  and  fockct  joint  (compofed  of  the  fphere,  c,  d,  in- 
clofing  the  perforated  bulb  and  (tern  e,f),  and  of  the  nut  g, 
terminated  by  a fmall  aperture,  &c.  fcrewing  on  the  ftem,y. 
N (Jg-  1.)  is  a hollow  cap,  ferewing  into  the  boiler,  and  re- 
ceiving the  head  of  the  tube,  a,  to  prevent  any  liquid  alcohol 
from  being  thrown  into  it-  This  blow-pipe  works  in  the 
following  manner  : The  boiler  being  filled  with  alcohol,  and 
the  icrews  and  valve  fecured,  the  lamps,  B and  C,  are  lighted. 
The  alcohol  in  the  boiler  being  brought  to  ebullition  by  the 
lamp  B,  the  vapour  afeends  into  the  cap  N,  whence  it  paffes 
down  the  tube  O,  and  is  difeharged  at  P,  upon  the  wick  of 
the  lamp  C,  producing  a long  Bulky  horizontal  flame  Q, 
whofe  extreme  temperature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
melting  copper,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  working  of 
glafs. 

Mr  Benjamin  Hooke,  lately  an  ingenious  mathematical 
inftrument-maker  in  Fleet  Street,  has  made  fome  improve- 
ments in  the  blow-pipe  by  alcohol ; for  a defeription  and 
drawing  of  which  we  refer  to  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  vol.iv. 
p.  ic6,  Svo. 

The  blow-pipe  is  of  confiaerable  life  to  the  mineralogical 
chemift,  from  its  being  very  portable,  and  (hewing,  in  a few 
minutes,  upon  a very  fmall  quantity  of  any  mineral  fubdance, 
the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  its  expofure  to  the 
heat  of  our  mod  powerful  furnaces.  It  is  alfo  a valuable  in- 
flrument  in  the  analyfis  of  minerals,  by  indicating  their  prin- 
cipal contents,  rudely  and  imperfectly  indeed,  yet  fo  as 
to  afford  a clue  to  the  chemift  in  his  fubfequent  opera- 
tions. 

The  efficacy  of  the  blow-pipe,  in  fufing  the  mod  refraftory 
fubdances,  is,  however,  greatly  increafed  by  charging  it  with 
oxygen  gas  ; a heat  is  thus  produced,  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  folar  rays  concentrated  by  the  bed  lenfes.  The  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpofe  eonfids  of  the  common  blow-pipe,  witli 
Vol.IV. 


the  mouth  piece  taken  out,  and  conne£led  to  a gazometer, 
by  a flexible  tube  of  elaftic  gum  ; the  curved  tube  and  ter- 
minating nut  of  the  blow-pipe  ought,  however,  to  be  made 
of  platiua,  the  heat  produced  being  fo  intenfe  as  frequently 
to  fufe  and  inflame  thofe  parts  of  the  inflrument,  if  made  of 
brafs.  The  operator  fhould  alfo  be  careful  to  wear  fpeftacles 
of  green  glafs,  in  order  to  proteft  his  eyes  from  the  intolerable" 
white  glow,  which  is  fo  intenfe  as  to  caufe  even  the  flame  of 
a common  wax  candle  to  cad  a very  fenfible  (hade.  Some- 
times a double  blow-pipe  is  made  ufe  of  in  experiments  with 
oxygen  gas,  by  which  the  effedd  is  confiderably  increafed.  A 
reprefentation  of  this  is  feen  in  Chemifiry,  Plate  X- Jg-  .3- 
The  part,  a , which  joins  the  tube  of  the  gazometer,  turns 
air-tight  in  the  collar,  b,  on  the  end  of  the  tube  b,  c.  On  this 
tube  are  two  brafs  boxes,  d,  e , into  which  are  fitted  the  tubes,^ 
J,  g,  which  alfo  turn  in  air-tight  fockets,  for  the  purpofe  ot 
enabling  the  operator  to  move  the  blow-pipes,  h,  i,  nearer  to 
or  further  from  each  other.  The  blow-pipes,  h,  i,  are  alio* 
moveable  at  k,  l,  by  which  the  d'.reftion  of  the  blads  may  be 
varied,  fo  as  to  meet  on  the  charcoal  m,  at  any  angle  that 
may  be  required. 

The  caufeof  the  great  heat  which  is  producedby  the  blow* 
pipe,  has  generally  been  attributed  both  to  a concentration 
of  the  flame  in  a fmall  focus,  and  a more  rapid  combndiou 
than  ufual.  Count  Rumford,  however,  (Eflays,  vol  ii. 
p.  69.)  fuppofes  that  the  effect  of  this  inflrument  is  entirely 
due  to  the  former  of  thefe  caufes  ; and  in  fuppovt  of  this  hy. 
pothelis,  he  mentions  the  refults  of  fome  experiments  made 
by  himfelf,  which  are  fo  contrary  to  daily  experience,  and 
were  conducted  in  fo  inaccurate  a manner,  as  to  deferve,  in 
our  opinion,  very  little  confidence. 

He  begins  by  faying,  “ A current  of  air  cannot  generate 
heat,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  being  decompofed  ; and,  in 
order  to  its  being  decompofed  in  a fire,  it  mud  be  brought 
into  aclual  contadl  with  the  burning  fuel,  or  at  lead  with  the 
uninflamed  inflammable  vapour  which  riles  from  it.  But  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  there  can  be-  any  thing  inflammable,  and 
not  actually  inflamed,  in  the  clear,  bright,  and  perfedly  t. ant- 
parent  flame  of  a wax  candle  ? A blow-pipe  has,  however, 
as  fenfible  an  effedl  when  directed  again d the  clear  flame  of  a 
wax  candle,  as  when  it  is  employed  to  increafe  the  aftion  of 
a common  glafs-worker’s  lamp.”  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
in  the  firfl  place,  that  flame  is  not  tranfparent;  and,  fecondly, 
that  a confidernble  quantity  of  “ uninflamed  inflammable 
matter”  is  contained  in  the  flame,  as  is  evident  from  the  foot 
that  may  be  colledled  by  holding  a plate  of  glafs  or  metal 
over  it,  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  futnmit.  The  count  proceeds 
to  relate  that  carbonic  acid  being  driven  by  a blow-pipe 
through  the  “ clear,  brilliant  flame  of  a wax-candle  juA 
fnuffed,”  melted  a fmall  t.ube  of  glafs  in  the  fame  time  as 
when  the  pipe  was  charged  with  atmofpheric  air,  or  even  with 
oxygen  gas  We  have  repeated  thefe  experiments,  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  the  blad  was  directed  to  the  whited  part 
of  the  flame,  no  well  defined  horizontal  cone  was  produced 
by  any  of  the  three  gafes  ; that  when  carbonic  acid,  or  the 
breath,  was  palled  through  the  flame  juA  above  the  wick,  a 
well  defined  cone  was  produced,  the  interior  of  which  was  of 
a light  blue,  and  the  exterior  of  a pale  yellow  ; when  atmo- 
fpheric air  was  employed,  the  whole  cone  was  of  a bright 
yellow  ; and,  with  oxygen  gas,  the  whole  flame  was  of  a 
dazzling  white.  The  tfleft  of  the  fecond  in  melting  glafs 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  the  laft  was  much  more 
powerful  than  the  fecond.  Neri,  art  de  la  Verrerie.  Berg- 
man’s Ed.  vol.  ii.  Philofophical  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  325. 

BLOWER,  foujfieur,  an  appellation  of  contempt,  fome- 
times  given  to  an  alchemid. 

In  the  French  king’s  kitchen,  there  was  anciently  an  of- 
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fleer  under  the  denomination  of  fuffator,  or  fire-blower. 
The  Roman  mint-men  were  didinguidied  by  the  appella- 
tion of  blowers  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  Scc.fiatores  auri , 
argenti . 

Blower,  among  dealers  in  hovfes,  a term  ufed  for 
fuch  horfes  as  wheeze  much,  without  wanting  wind.  See 
Wheezing. 

BLOWING,  in  Medicine.  One  method  of  adminiftering 
medicines  is  by  inflation,  or  blowing  them  into  the  part 
by  a tube : thus  it  is  they  fometimes  convey  powders  into 
the  eye,  and  fometimes  up  the  nofe,  for  the  cure  of  a 
polypus. 

Blowing,  exfufflatio,  was  alfo  a ceremony  in  the  ancient 
adminiftration  of  baptifm,  whereby  the  catechumen,  upon 
rehearfing  the  renunciation,  blew  three  blads  with  his  mouth, 
to  fignify  that  he  rejedted  or  call  the  devil  abfolutely  off. 

Something  like  this  is  frill  retained  in  the  Ruffian  church. 
In  the  facramentary  of  St.  Gregory,  the  prieft  who  admini- 
Ilers  baptifm,  is  enjoined  to  blow  thrice  on  the  child’s  face, 
making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  his  hand,  and  pro- 
nouncing. the  words  exi  ab  co  Satan.  Judin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tullian,  St.  Cyril,  and  St.  Augudin  fpeak  of  this  ceremony 
as  ufed  in  their  times. 

Blowing  of  a fire  arm , is  when  the  touch-hole  is  run  or 
gulled,  and  become  wide,  fo  that  the  powder  will  dame 
put. 

Blowing  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  natural  motion 
or  courfe  of  the  wind. 

In  the  Sea-Language , the  wind  is  faid  to  blow  home , or 
blow  through , when  it  does  not  ceafe,  or  grow  lefs,  till  it 
comes  pad  the  place  where  the  Ipeaker  is.  To  blow  through 
is  fometimes  all'o  ufed  to  denote,  that  the  wind  will  be  fo 
great  as  to  blow  afunder  the  fails.  When  a wind  increafes 
fo  much  that  they  cannot  bear  any  top  fails,  they  fay,  they 
were  blown  into  their  courfes,  i.  e.  they  could  only  have  out 
•the  fails  fo  called.  To  exprefs  an  extraordinary  great  wind, 
they  fometimes  fay,  it  will  blow  the  fail  out  of  the  bolt- 
ropes. 

Blowing  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  force  and  effedt 
of  kindled  gunpowder  on  bodies  which  happen  to  be  over 
it.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  to  blow  up  a houfe.  Engineers  at 
fieges  make  mines  wherewith  to  blow  up  walls,  badions,  and 
other  defences.  Powder-mills  are  apt  to  blow  up  by  the 
iron  gudgeons  growing  hot,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  powder 
dud  flying  about. 

Blowing,  among  Gardeners,  denotes  the  adtion  of  flow- 
ers whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves.  In  'which 
fenfe,  blowing  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  flowering 
and  bloffoming. 

Blowing  of  Glass,  one  erf  the  methods  of  form- 
ing the  divers  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufacture.  It  is 
performed  by  dipping  the  end  of  an  iron  pontegho,  or  blow- 
pipe, in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  through  it  with  the 
mouth,  according  to  the  circumflances  of  the  glafs  to  be 
blown. 

Blowing  of  tm , a term  ufed  by  the  Corn' fir  miners  for 
the  fudon.or  reduction  of  tin-ore  to  the  metallic  date,  after' 
having  been  roaded  to  get  rid  of  the  fulphur  and  arfenic. 

• Blowing  Machine , is  ufed  in  metallurgical  operations  on 
a great  i'eale,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  combudion  in 
furnaces  appropriated  for  the  fmelting  and  reducing  of 
ores. 

The  hiftory  and  improvement  of. machinery  of  this  nature 
li  : ie  kept  pace  with  the  other  branches  of  our  national  ma- 
nufacture, and,  in  many  indances,  may  be  judly  faid  to 
have  gone  beyond  them. 

In  the  fmelting  of  lead  and  tin  ores,  the  fize  and  powers 


of  the  blowing  machine  have  been  lefs  a fubject  of  alteration 
and  improvement,  than  thofe  ufed  at  furnaces  and  works 
where  iron  ore  is  fmelted. 

The  natural  fufibility  and  eafy  volatilization  of  the  former 
metals,  in  temperatures  beyond  a bright  red  heat,  have  pre- 
feribed  the  fize  of  the  furnace,  the  meafure  of  the  blad, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fuel. 

.Tn  the  manufacture  of  copper,  air-furnaces  are  general*  y 
ufed,  except  where  precipitated  oxyd  of  copper  is  revived  in 
fmall  hlad-furnaces,  refembling  thofe  called  cupolas,  ufed 
at  iron  founderies. 

The  comdruCtion  of  a leid  fmelting  machine,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  a “ Lead  Mill,”  is  extremely  Ample.  A 
water  wheel  is  ereCted  in  the  middle  of  a fquare  building 
To  the  diaft  of  this  wheel  are  attached  four  fmall  wheels  of 
cad  iron,  about  1 8 inches  diameter.  Four  pairs  of  bellows, 
two  pairs  on  each  fide  of  the  diaft,  are  placed  at  equal 
cidances,  and  fupported  upon  a ftrong  framing  of  wood.  As 
the  water  wheel  Ihaft  revolves,  the  fmall  wheels  are  carried 
round,  and  alternately,  or  two  and  two  together,  deprefs 
the  extremity  of  a lever  attached  by  an  iron  chain  to  an 
equipoifed  beam,  the  defeent  of  this  lever  elevates  the  op- 
podte  end  of  the  beam,  to  which  is  alfo  attached,  by  means 
of  another  iron  chain,  the  upper  or  moveable  furface  of  the 
bellows.  The  blad  produced  ill  this  way  is  in  general  feft, 
much  inferior  in  point  of  either  quantity  or  denflty  to  what 
is  found  necefiary  at  iron  furnaces.  The  bellows  in  common 
meafure  10  feet  in  length,  and  5 or  6 feet  acrofs  the  breach, 
moving  about  30  drokes  per  minute. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  it  has  always  been,  particu- 
larly dnee  the  introduction  of  pit  coal,  the  unceafing  objeCt 
of  the  iron-maker  to  improve  his  blowing  apparatus  ; for 
uniformly  he  has  found,  that  in  proportion  as  he  can  raife 
air,  and  make  it  enter  the  furnace,  fo  will  his  weekly  quan- 
tity of  metal  be  increafed. 

In  the  early  hidory  of  this  intereding  manufacture,  when 
charcoal  of  wood  was  the  matter  of  fuel  made  ufe  of,  the 
affinities  betwixt  the  latter  and  the  ore  were  edablifhed  with 
more  facility.  Small  furnaces,  called  bloomeries,  were  dif- 
fidently lar;  e,  and  deemed  of  profitable  capacity,  if  they 
produced  a bloom  or  two  of  iron  per  day,  of  90  to  t2olbs. 
each. 

Hand  bellows,  and  what  were  called  fuel  blads,  were  dif- 
fidently large  for  the  minor  operations.  After  the  general 
introduction  of  the  refinery  furnaces,  and  the  divifion  of  the 
manufacture  into  the  making  of  pig  iron,  and  the  refining 
of  this  into  bar  or  malleable  iron,  the  advantages  of  a 
powerful  blad  were  immediately  perceived.  V\  ater  wheels, 
working  two  pairs  or  more  of  leather  bellows,  were  found  to 
produce  powerful  effedls,  and,  in  confequence,  almod  every 
Situation  that  prefented  a command  of  materials  and  a 
waterfall,  became  the  feite  of  an  iron-mill. 

The  Ample  mode  of  blowing  furnaces  by  means  of  a 
trompe,  was  at  the  fame  time  introduced  ; but  in  general  .t 
was  found,  that  much  greater  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  defeent  of  water  upon  a wheel,  either  as  to  deniity 
or  quantity,  than  by  means  of  the  bell  cundrudted  trompe. 

The  ufe  of  water  wheels  and  leather  bellows  continued 
general  throughout  the  iron  bufinefs,  until  the  -principles 
and  mechjuiifm  of  the  deam  engine  were  edablifhed  upon 
unerring  grounds.  This  wonderful  invention  was  foon  ap- 
plied with  the  happied  effedt  in  many  fitnations  rich  with 
mineral  treafures,  but  to  which  nature  had  denied  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  fufficient  to  turn  machinery.  Cylinders, 
compofed  of  wood,  firmly  jointed  and  hooped,  were  firft 
introduced  as  a fubditute  for  leather  bellows:  thefe  were 
foon  after  replaced  by  bored  cylinders  of  cad  iron;  and 
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with  this  great  difeovery  and  application  of  the  art  of  call- 
ing, the  blowing  machine  affumed  a general  and  well-pro- 
portioned form. 

This  took  place  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  continued  with 
a few  temporary  deviations  until  the  introduction  of  Bolton 
and  Watt's  highly  improved  engine.  The  following  may 
ferve  for  an  outline  of  the  old  blowing  fleam  engine. 

A fleam  cylinder,  working  with  atmofpheric  preffure  from 
3107  lbs.  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  the  area  of  the  piilon- 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  for  one  furnace  varied  from 
25  to  36  inches,  and  for  two  furnaces  from  3 6 to  50 
inches.  Upon  the  oppofite  of  the  main  or  working  beam, 
fometimes  at  equal,  and  fometimes  at  unequal  diftances  from 
the  centre,  was  placed  the  air-pump  or  blowing  cylinder. 
This  was,  in  common,  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  area  of 
the  former  ; and,-  with  the  fmall  working  power  of  the  fleam 
cylinder,  l’eldom  condenfed  the  air  beyond  to  i-^-lbs.  per 
fquare  inch.  The  air-pump  was  commonly  conilrucled  open 
below,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  1 1 .Jig  1 . ( Cl:  miflry, ) The 
■plan  was  fometimes  deviated  from,  and  the  cylinder  inverted. 
The  blowing  piilon  was  loaded  with  weights,  and  the  air  ex- 
preffed  by  its  defcent.  In  this  mode  of  working,  the  aft 
of  the  fleam  piilon,  defcending  in  vacuo  raifed  the  air- 
pump  piflon  loaded  with  weights.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
flroke,  or  while  the  fleam  piilon  alcended  in  the  cylinder,  this 
piflon  loaded  with  weights  funk  the  whole  length  of  the 
flroke,  and  by  means  of  this  loading,  proportioned  to  the 
powers  of  the  engine,  forced  the  air  either  into  the  regula- 
tor or  the  furnace. 

Above,  or  parallel  to  the  air-pump,  was  placed  the  regu- 
lating cylinder  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  above  mentioned. 
This  had  a valve  of  communication,  which  opened  every 
flroke  the  engine  made,  and  admitted  the  whole  difcharge 
of  air.  The  piflon  of  the  cylinder,  frequently  called  the 
fly  piflon,  was  loaded  with  weights,  and  kept  conflantly 
vibrating ; lo  that  when  any  deficiency  of  preffure  arofe 
from  the  remitting  aflion  of  the  air-pump  piilon,  the  biall 
was  "comparatively  equalized  by  the  preffure  of  the  fly  piilon 
upon  the  included  air.  The  fize  of  this  cylinder  was  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  9 to  6 of  the  air-pump. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  mode  of  blowing,  even  when 
in  univerfal  ufe,  were  founded  upon  the  great  inequality 
of  the  bkift,  and  a very  confiderable  walle  of  air  that  took 
place  at  the fiort , or  fafety  valve,  to  prevent  the  fly  piflon 
being  blown  entirely  out  of  the  cylinder.  The  fnort  was 
an  opening  made  in  the  top  of  the  air-pump  cylinder,  on 
which  refled  a heavy  iron  valve,  faced  with  leather  fluffed 
with  wool;  this  was,  by  means  of  an  upright  iron  rod,  at- 
tached to  a lever,  which  run  acrois  the  top  of  the  regulating 
cylinder.  As  foon  as  the  fly  piflon  arofe  to  a certain  height, 
a block  of  wood,  or  other  contrivance,  lifted  the  one  end 
-of  the  lever,  and  along  with  it  the  valve,  to  a certain  height, 
and  permitted  a quantity  of  the  denfeil  air  to  efcape,  fuffi- 
cient  to  infure  the  fafety  of  the  piflon.  Notwithflanding 
thefe  precautions,  many  accidents  and  flops  enfued  ; the 
breaking  of  a pin,  or  the  loofing  of  a key,  frequently  ejedled 
the  piilon  from  its  cylinder,  though  loaded  with  feveral 
ions  of  weight. 

Some  iron  mailers,  more  ingenious  than  others,  contrived 
to  take  the  fpare  or  waile  air  from  the  fnort,  to  receive  it  in 
an  inverted  chefl  above  water,  and  blow  to  its  extent  fmithy 
and, finery  fires.  Endeavours  of  this  kind  to  hufbandand  eco- 
nomife  air,  raifed  and  condenfed  at  a great  expence,  were 
iufficient  proofs  that  a method  was  flill  wanting  to  complete 
the  blowing  machine,  to  render  its  motions  fteady  and  uni- 
form, and  to  equalize  the  denfity  of  the  blaft  throughout  the 
xvhole  flroke. 


This  was  completely  accompli  flied  by  inverting  large  chefts, 
or  cylinders,  in  ciflerns  of  wood,  flone,  or  iron.  The  fpace 
betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  ciflerns  was  conftrufled  of  fuf- 
ficient  capacity  to  oppofe  to  the  expanfive  force  of  the  blall 
a column  of  water  of  equal  or  fuperior  refiflance. 

This  invention  was  called  the  water  blaft,  water  preffure, 
water  regulator,  &c.  The  dimenfions  differed  materially 
from  each  other ; this  circumflance  being  much  regulated 
by  conveniency,  opinion,  and  the  fize  of  the  engine. 

Plate  XlV.yfy.  1.  ( Chemijhy ) reprefentsa  ground  plan  of  a 
very  capacious  water  regulator,  funk  in  the  ground,  and  built 
of  flone  and  bricks. 

A,  the  inverted  chefl:  made  of  plates  ofcaft  iron,  40  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  .12  feet  high.  The  fquare  fuper- 
ficies  of  this  chefl  is  equal  to  480  feet,  and  its  cubical  con- 
tents are  5760  feet.  Its  weight  will  amount  to  nearly  30 
tons. 

B,  the  opening  to  which  the  air-pipe  is  attached  ; 2 feet 
diameter. 

CCCC,  open  fpace  betwixt  the  inverted  chefl  and  flone 
ciftern,  for  the  column  of  water  to  afcend;  3A  feet  wide. 

DDDD,  flone  or  brick-work,  of  which  the  great 
ciftern  is  built.  This  work  requires  ta  be  well  iointed,  as 
the  motion  of  tlie  water  has  a great  tendency  to  open  the 
fpaces  betwixt  the  flones.  This  ciftern  is  47  feet  long,  19 
feet  broad,  and  14  feet  high;  its  cubical  meafurement 
amounting  to  12,500  feet,  and  capable  of  containing  93,5 00 
gallons  wine  mealure. 

eeee,  an  opening  of  one  foot  in  breadth  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  building.  This  is  compadlly  filled  with  well 
trod  clay,  called  puddling,  and  prevents  the  efcape  or  circu- 
lation of  water  through  the  building.  Beyond  this  the 
common  building  extends  to  a fufficient  thicknefs  to  give 
general  fecurity  to  the  whole. 

Fig.  2.  is  a crofs  fedtion  of  the  water  regulator  at  B, 
fig.  1.  The  letters  in  this  view  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the 
plan. 

F,  the  blaft  pipe  from  the  cylinder  entering  the  chefl, 
and  branching  to  the  two  blaft  furnaces. 

GG,  large  hewn  itones,  on  which  the  chefl  is  fupported 
about  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ciilern,  at  inter- 
vals of  fix  feet  from  earh  other. 

H,  loading  of  hewn  flone,  which  for  this  ciftern  requites 
to  be  equal  in  all  to  90  tons.  If  the  chefl  weighs  30,  then 
60  tons  of  loading  will  be  requifite.  This  is  fuppofing  that 
the  power  of  the  blowing  machine  is  calculated' to  prefs 
equal  to  3 lbs.  upon  every  fquare  inch,  which  many  of  them 
are  conftrufled  to  perform. 

To  comprehend  diftincftly  in  what  manner  the  water  re- 
gulator performs  its  fuiftlions,  and  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  the  comprefling  power  of  the  engine  is  equal  to  3 lbs. 
upon  every  fquare  inch,  we  {hall  fuppofe  die  engine  at 
reft,  and  water  introduced  into  the  regulator,  till  it  rife  to 
the  level  of  the  dotted  line  h,  5 feet  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  chefl,  and  7 feet  in  total  depth  of  water.  As  foon  as 
the  engine  is  fet  to  work,  the  eomprefiion  of  the  air  imme- 
diately fets  the  water  in  motion  ; every  flroke  making 
the  water  rife  in  the  fpace  CC,  and  proportionally  falling 
towards  GG,  in  the  interior  oi  the  chefl. 

When  the  inverted  chcft  becomes  filled  with  air,  and  the 
condenfation  has  reached  the  maximum  of  the  power  cf  the 
blowing  machine,  the  water  will  be  found  elevated  3^  feet 
to  i,  and  the  gauge  will  exhibit  a depreflion  in  the  interior 
of  the  chefl,  from  h to  k,  3^  feet,  making  in  all  7 feet 
from  k to  i. 

At  every  turn  of  the  engine  flroke  the  water  maintained 
at  i falls  a few  inches,  and  elevates  itfelf  above  k in  the  in- 
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tenor  of  the  cheft,  a flmilar  height.  This  defcription  takes 
it  for  granted,  that  the  fpaces  CC  are  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  inverted  cheft  ; fo  that  every  inch  of  water  forced  out 
of  the  ched  adds  exaftly  one  inch  to  the  height  of  the 
column, 

A blowing  machine,  capable  of  blowing  to  purpofe  two 
blaft  furnaces,  ought  to  have  the  inverted  ched  of  the  regu- 
lator equal  to  three  or  four  hundred  fauare  feet  of  area. 
There  cannot  avife  any  error  from  having  this  large  enough ; 
the  want  of  fpace  and  capacity  frequently  proves  a real  de- 
triment. 

In  calculating  the  proportions  and  dimenfions  of  water 
regulators  in  general,  the  principle  is,  to  allow  the  fpace 
around  the  inverted  ched  equal  in  point  of  fuperficial  mea- 
furement  to  the  aiea  of  the  interior  of  the  ched,  that  the 
defcending  column  of  water  may  difplace  no  more  in  the 
perpendicular  afcent,  than  it  is  itfelf  abfolutely  depreffed. 

If  the  area  or  fpace  in  which  the  water  rifes  and  falls, 
is  only  equal  to  half  the  area  of  the  inverted  ched,  then  for 
every  foot  of  water  which  is  depreffed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ched,  a column  of  two  feet  will  be  raifed  and  maintained  on 
the  outfide.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  outfide  fpace  for 
water  be  equal  to  twice  the  area,  then  every  foot  of  water 
depreffed  in  the  ched  will  only  elevate  the  external  column 
fix  inches. 

It  will  appear  evident  from  thefe  general  facts,  that  a 
confiderable  latitude  may  at  any  time  be  affirmed  in  con- 
ftruCting  the  water  regulator,  particularly  in  old  eftablifhed 
works,  where  local  circumdances  and  conveniency  confine 
its  fituation  to  one  fpot. 

Where  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  ule  a high  perpendicular 
column  of  water,  the  inverted  ched  may  be  increafed  one 
half,  double,  or  even  triple  the  fuperficial  meafurement  of 
the  outfide  fpace  ; fo  that  if  the  power  of  the  blowing  ma- 
chine is  equal  to  3 lbs  upon  the  fquare  inch,  the  water  in 
the  ched  will  be  depreffed  3^  feet  nearly,  and  raifed  in  the 
perpendicular  column  5 feet  3 inches  in  the  fird,  7 feet  in 
the  fecond,  and  10^  feet  in  the  lad  cafe.  This  plan  to  fuit 
former  edablifhments  may  he  adopted  with  confiderable  mo- 
difications, always  keeping  in  mind,  that  every  foot  of  area 
gained  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  is  a material  acquifition 
to  the  equalizing  powers  of  the  regulator. 

One  imperfection  attends  this  want  of  equilibrium  on  the 
two  fpaces  for  the  action  and  re-a£tion  of  the  water. — 
Whatever  fpace  the  waters  would  fall,  at  the  return  of  the 
ftroke,  fuppofing  the  infide  and  outfide  columns  exaftly  ba- 
lanced, would  in  this  cafe  be  increafed  one  half,  double,  or 
triple. 

Again,  where  fituatien  does  not  admit  of  the  perpendi- 
cular column  being  raifed  beyond,  or  not  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  depreffion,  that  takes  place  within  the  inverted  ched, 
and  where  an  additional  fpace  cannot  be  procured  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  its  diameter,  an  inverted  ched  of  much  lefs 
height  than  common  may  be  ufed,  loaded  with  a material 
of  great  weight,  fuch  as  iron.  The  water  in  that  cafe  would 
didribute  itfelf  over  the  furface  of  the  ched,  indead  of 
rifingin  perpendicular  height. 

One  ferious  objection,  however,  is  made  to  cheds  or  cy- 
linders, where  the  eduCtion  pipe  approaches  within  a ihort 
fpace  of  the  furface  of  the  water  namely,  water  rifing  in 
the  pipes,  and  being  conveyed  along  with  the  air  into  the 
furnace.  This  may  take  place  in  two  ways;  by  an  infenfible 
and  uniform,  difcharge  of  water  into  the  furnace,  making 
the  blad  at  the  tuyere  vifible,  like  the  refpiration  of  the 
human  body  in  a frody  day ; or  in  quantity,  threatening 
utter  dedruCtion  to  the  furnace  and  buildings.  The  former 
is  occafioned  by  the  air  from  theeduftiou  pipe,  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  flroke,  impinging  violently  upon  the  fur- 
face of  the  water,  and  raifing  a portion  of  it  in  the  date  of' 
fpray.  This  is  fpeedily  diffolved  or  entangled  in  the  mafs  of 
condenfed  air  before  the  return  of  the  next  droke,  and  be- 
comes expreffed  along  with  the  blad  into  the  furnace.  The 
other  hazardous  confequence  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  undu- 
lation in  the  column  of  water,  when  the  blowing  machine  is, 
by  derangement  or  accident,  working  under  its  proper 
power  or  number  of  flrokes.  In  thefe  cafes,  when  the 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke  is  prolonged,  an  exhauf- 
tion  fometimes  taker,  place  in  the  air-pipes,  the  water  rifes 
and  is  carried  in  a ftream  through  the  blow-pipe  into  the 
furnace. 

The  lame  cafualties  may  more  readily  occur,  if  the  fur- 
face of  the  water  is  upon  a level,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the 
tuyere. 

In  judicious  erections  this  is  mod  carefully  avoided;  the 
furface  of  water  in  the  inverted  cheft  or  cylinder  is  kept  at 
lead  8,  9,  and  10  feet  under  the  level  of  the  tuyere,  even  at 
the  lad  period  of  return,  when  the  water  has  rifen  to  its 
greated  height  within. 

This  very  proper  precaution  enfures  an  advantage  of  much 
importance.  A large  fpace  is  obtained  betwixt  the  top  of 
the  ched  and  the  depreffed  furface  of  the  water;  this  be- 
comes a fpacious  refervoir  for  the  condenfed  air,  and,  by  ge- 
nerating a confiderable  portion  of  eladicity,  prevents  any 
violent  perturbation  upon  the  water  at  any  period  of  the 
ftroke.  The  increafed  diftance  betwixt  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  the  pipe  which  conduCts  the  air  from  the  cy- 
linder, has  a complete  tendency  to  prevent  the  elevation  of 
the  aqueous  particles,  and  always  enfures  a quantity  of  air 
comparatively  free  from  moifture. 

Upon  the  principles  formerly  noticed,  it  is  poffible  to  con- 
flruft  a blowing  apparatus  of  this  nature,  wherein  there 
could  be  little  or  no  vifible  motion  in  the  perpendicular  co- 
lumn of  water  even  with  the  fame  engine. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a machine  of  this  nature  at  work,  with  an 
accurately  balanced  column  of  water,  the  fall  of  which,  at 
the  return  of  the  ftroke,  was  equal  to  12  inches.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  outfide  fpace  was  enlarged  fo  much  over  its 
furface  as  to  contain  this  foot  of  water,  without  adding  any 
perceptible  height  to  the  column  ; that  included  within  the 
cheft  would,  at  the  return  of  the  llroke,  being  fed  from 
a more  capacious  limb,  rife  a foot,  without  any  fenfible  di- 
minution taking  place  in  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
external  fluid,  it  is  equally  obvious,  in  this  as  in  every 
cale  with  water  regulators,  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  in- 
fide column  of  water  will  remain  the  fame,  under  every  mo- 
dification and  form,  while  the  pace  and  powers  of  the  engine 
remain  the  fame. 

The  application  of  water  regulators  to  blowing  machines 
was  foon  followed  by  an  attempt  to  further  improvement, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  air-vault ; the  principle  of  which 
was  to  form  a receiver  of  fuch  capacity,  that  the  elafticity 
or  ipring  ol  the  condenfed  air  would  be  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  and  equalize  the  blab  during  the  return  of  the 
ftroke. 

To  effeCt  this,  an  iminenfe  magazine  was  requifite  ; to 
ereCt  which  of  any  metallic  fubltance  would  have  been 
ruinoufly  expensive,  and,  if  conftrutted  of  wood,  inluffi- 
cient  for  retaining  the  air.  It  became  therefore  requifite 
to  try  the  experiment  upon  building,  or  by  excavation  from 
the  lolid  rock.  In  both  thefe  ways  has  the  air-vault  been 
tried,  and  found  to  produce  ail  excellent  effect,  as  to 
equalizing  the  denfity  of  the  blaft;  but  it  has  been  con- 
ceived with  fuch  indifferent  confequences  as  to  quantity, 
that  the  plan  is  for  the  prefent  given  up. 

Air- 
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Air-vaults  were  conftru&ed  both  at  the  Clyde  and  Muir* 
kirk  iron  works  in  Scotland,  and  a conftant  current  of  air 
produced  ; but  nearly  one  half  the  quantity  lifted  by  the  air- 
pump  efcaped  through  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  budding. 
This  was  at  any  time  made  vifible  by  rubbing  foapy  water 
upon  the  external  walls. 

At  Devon  iron  works  in  Scotland,  an  air-vault  was  ex- 
cavated from  the  folid  rock,  72  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  13  feet  high  ; equal  to  13,000  feet  of  cubical  meafure- 
ment.  This  immenfe  excavation  was  made  comparatively 
air-tight,  by  cauking  the  feams  and  filfures  of  the  rock, 
plaftering  and  then  covering  the  whole  with  alternate  layers 
cf  pitch  and  clofe  wove  paper. 

This  was  the  moft  perfedt  experiment  ever  tried  upon 
the  air-vault  ; and  if  an  opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  the 
perfection  of  the  apparatus  by  the  quantity  of  iron  at  one 
time  manufactured,  a very  trifling  portion  of  air  indeed  mull 
have  been  loft. 

It  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  Scotland,  that  at  works 
where  the  materials  were  in  any  degree  fimilar,  3000  to 
3500  cubical  feet  of  air  per  minute  will,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
week,  produce  from  30  to  35  tons  of  pig  iron,  whatever  may 
be  the  denfity  at  which  it  is  thrown  into  the  furnace. 

The  Devon  furnace  at  one  time  averaged  3.3  tons  weekly 
for  9 months  running,  and  confumed  of  air,  per  data  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  his  paper  publilhed  in  Nicholfon’s 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  nearly  3400  cubical  feet  per  minute,  under 
a prefture  of  zflbs.  per  fquare  inch.  Notwithftanding 
this  powerful  demonftration,  llrong  prejudices  were  enter- 
tained to  its  difadvantage ; and  many  believed,  that  had  any 
other  mode  of  regulator  been  attached  to  the  blowing  ma- 
chine, abundance  of  air  would  have  been  obtained  to  have 
blown  two  furnaces  equally  well.  That  this  idea  w'as  incor- 
reCt,  may  be  eafily  gathered  by  calculation  from  the  area  of 
the  ak-pump,  the  length  of  the  working  ftrcke,  and  the 
number  of  ftrokes  per  minute,  all  of  which  are  particularly 
ftated  by  Mr.  Roebuck. 

For  the  general  conflru&ion  of  an  air-vault  formed  by 
building,  fee  Plate  XV.  ( Chemijlry .) 

Fig.  i.  is  a fedlion  of  the  vault  conftrufted  under  the 
bridge-houfe,  or  place  where  the  materials  are  proportioned, 
previoufly  to  their  being  thrown  into  the  furnace.  One  half 
a blaft  furnace  outline,  is  feen  as  conne&ed  in  point  of  fitua- 
tion  and  blaft  to  the  air  magazine. 

A,  the  termination  of  the  blaft  pipes  that  convey  the  air 
from  the  blowing  cylinder  into  the  receiver,  3 feet  diameter  ; 
the  length  depends  upon  the  contiguity  of  the  engine  to  the 
vault. 

B B B B,  four  vaults,  13  feet  wide  each,  25  feet  deep, 
and  10,  11,  12,  and  13  feet  high  to  the  fpringing  of  the 
arches  ; total  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arches,  i6|,  17^, 
i3-§,  and  195  feet.  Thefe  cells  communicate  with  each 
other  by  arched  openings  in  the  crofs-walls,  which  maybe 
diftindtly  feen  in  the  ground  plan  at  L. 

C C,  the  edudtion  pipes  that  carry  the  air  to  the  furnace; 
iS  inches  diameter. 

D,  end  view  of  the  range  of  laying  pipes  at  the  tuyere  of 
the  furnace.  The  dotted  lines  betwixt  D and  C are  meant 
to  reprefent  the  horizontal  range  of  the  pipes. 

E,  part  of  the  outline  of  a blaft  furnace  to  ihew  its  pro- 
per fituation  to  the  air  vault. 

F F F F,  floor  of  the  refpedlive  vaults,  compofed  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  boring  duft,  two  of  fine  riddled 
lime,  and  one  part  of  fine  roafted  iron  ftone,  mixed  up  into 


plafter  with  water  containing  a confiderable  portion  »f 
fait. 

G G,  end  walls  of  bricks  or  ftone,  four  feet  thick. 

H H H,  lining  of  brick-work,  built  in  the  moft  accu- 
rate manner,  with  fine  riddled  mortar,  and  run  every  fecond 
or  third  courfe  with  mortar  made  thin  and  very  liquid. 
Thefe  walls  are  two  feet  and  a half  in  thicknefs,  are  care- 
fully plaftered,  and  afterwards  covered  with  feveral  layer* 
of  ftrong  paper  and  pitch,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  air.  The- 
roofs  of  the  vaults  are  fiuifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

I,  door  arch  into  the  vaults  ; entrance  obtained  by  means- 
of  a ladder  or  wooden  flairs  fufpended  within. 

K,  fpace  above  the  arches,  filled  with  rubbifb,  to  preventr 
any  fpring,  and  to  raife  the  floor  to  the  level  of  the  furnace 
top. 

L,  the  range  of  the  floor,  or  acclivity  to  the  furnace 
month. 

Fig.  2.  is  a ground  plan  of  the  bridge-houfe  containing 
the  air-vaults,  and  exhibits  one  half  the  ground  plan  of  the 
furnace  through  the  centre  of  the  tuyere  arches. 

B BB  Bj  correfponding  tq  the  fame  letters  in  the  ele- 
vation. 

C C,  pipes  for  taking  off  the  blaft  into  the  furnace. 

D,  correfponding  to  the  fame  letter  in  the  fedlicn. 

E,  main  pillar  of  the  furnace,  fame  as  E in  the  fetlion. 

GGGG,  and  H H H,  correfpond  with  the  fame  letters 

in  the  elevation. 

I,  fquare  for  receiving  the  furnace  hearth. 

K,  part  of  the  ground  view  of  the  hearth,  and  the  ap* 
preaching  blaft  pipes. 

LLL,  openings  of  the  crofs  arches,  which  communicate 
the  vaults  with  each  other. 

The  cubical  contents  of  a vault  conftrudled  according  to 
thefe  dimenfions,  will  amount  to  20,000  feet. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  upon  the  conftrudlion  of- 
tlw  blowing  machine,  that  fmee  the  period  of  the  intro— 
dudlion  of  Mr.Watt’s  engine,  the  air-pump,  or  blowing  cy- 
linder, has  been  conftrudfed  fo  as  to  difeharge  a cylinder  full 
of  air  every  afeent  and  defeent  of  the  pifton.  This,  inftead 
of  travelling  4 to  5 feet  per  ftroke,  more  generally  moves  8 
feet  ; and  the  number  of  cylinders  per  minute  are  feldcm 
under  24. 

Formerly,  in  the  common  atrnofpheric  engine,  the  move- 
ment of  the  pifton  from  top  to  bottom,  and  back  again, 
produced  only  one  cylinder  full  of  air  from  the  air-pump, 
and  the  number  of  cylinders  difeharged  per  minute  feldorrs 
exceeded  16.  A fteam  cylinder  of  40  to  44  inches  diame- 
ter, and  an  air-pump  of  6'feet  diameter,  the  pifton  moving 
about  5 feet  per  ftroke,  were  deemed  fuffleient  in  the  ccn- 
ftrudlion  of  a blowing  machine  for  tw©  blaft  furnaces.  The 
quantity  of  air  pumped  up  and  thrown  into  the  furnaces  by 
fuch  an  engine  feldom  exceeded  3000  cubical  feet  per  mi- 
nute. This,  and  even  a larger  quantity,  is  now  thrown  into 
one  furnace,  and  the  produce  by  fuch  means  increafed  from 
15  t0  35  tons  weekly. 

The  firft  fet  of  tables  following  are  calculated  to  fliew 
the  quantity  of  air  that  would  be  difeharged  by  blowing 
cylinders  of  various  diameters,  the  length  and  number  of 
the  ftrokes  being  given. 

The  fecond  fet,  to  Ihew  what  diameter  of  blowing  cylin- 
der is  requifite,  with  a given  fteam  power,  to  raife  the  air 
to  a certain  dfenfity  per  fquare  inch.  See  Engine,  Wates, 
Regulator,  and  Regulating  Vault. 
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TABLE  I.  of  Blowing  Cylinder, 8,  their  Capacity,  Area,  and  Quantity  of  Air  dlfcharged  by  a Four-Feet  Stroke,  See. 


Area  in 
Circa  ar 
liich.s. 


Area  in  Squ  ire 
inches* 


37 

38 
33 
4° 
.41 

42 

43 
.44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 

51 

52 
S3' 
54 

56 

58 

59 

60 

61 
'62 
<53 

64 

65 

66 
67 
63 

69 

70 

.7'1 

72 

.73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
7S 
■79 

50 
i3i 
8a 
,8.3 

84 

s5 

■86 

87 

•88 

89, 

90 

■9l 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


japacity  of  tin 
stroke  in 
Cubic  f cel. 


1296  1017.878. 
X3691075. 86,70 
I444,n34-U76 
I53'.  1 19  44934 
1 600  1 256.6400 
1681I1320.2  574 

1 7641;  13  85 .4456 
18491 1 45  2.2.046 
1 93p4 5^0  53 44 
2°25  15904350 

21 16  1661.9064 
2,  zop'  1 7 34.9486 
2304'i8o9-56i6 
3401 11885.7545 
2300  1963.5000 
260 i 2042.8254 
27042123.7216 
2809  2206.1886 

2(Jl6‘22g0.226^ 

3023:2375.8350 
313612463.0144 
3239  255 J. 7646 
3 5 64!  2 64  2.  c'85  6 

348l!2733-9774 
3600I2827.4400 
3721,2922.4734 
38443019.0776 
396931 17.25 

409632 16.9984 

4225!33  1 8-3' 5° 

43563421.2024 

4489  3525'66°6 


4624 

4761 

4900 

5041 


Air  difchargrd  at 
the  Kate  01  53 
Cy  linoers  per 
Ivli  JlUtC, 


3631.6896 
3739.2894 
384S.4600 
3959.2014 
51844071.5136 
53294185.3966 

5+7°  43°°-85°4 

56254317.875° 

5776453<M7°4 
592946  56.6366 
60844778.3.736 


6241 
6400 
6561 
6724 
6889 
7056 
7225 

7396 


4901  O' 14 
5026  5600 
5I53-°°94 

5 28 1 .0296 
541 0.6206 
5541.7824 
7674.5 150 


5808.8184 
7569r»944-6926 
7744 
7921 


1082.1376 
6221.1534 
8 1 oc  6561..74C0 
82S11O503.897 
8464  6647.6  56 
8649I6792.9246 
8836,6939.7944 
9023  7088.235c 
9216  7238.2464 
94C9j7389-8286 

98  96047542.9816 

99  9801:7697.7054 
,'O0  1 000c  7854.0000 


28.2744 
29.8670 
31.5032 
33'  i83 1 
34-9Q5  5 
Q 6.673  8 
38.483+ 
40.3390 
42.2370 
44.1787 

46.1640 

48-i93° 

50.2656 

52.3818 

54.5416 

56.7451 

58.9644 

61.2830 

63  61 73 
65.9954 
68.401  7 
70.8S23 
73-39 r 3 
75-9438 
78. 5400 
8 1 . 1 798 
83  8632 
86.5703 
89-3332 
92-'  75  'r 
95-°334 
97-9.35° 

1 00.8802 
103-8691 
106.9017 
109.9778 
113.0976 
T l6.26.IO 
[ 59.4680 
122.7187 
I26.OI3O 
129.3232 
132.7126 
136.1578' 
139.6266 
1 44- 1 39 1 

146.6952 
150.295° 
I53-9386 
157.6254 
161.3  360 

'65.1303 

168.9482 

172.8098 

.1767.15° 

80.663S 
! 84.6562 
88.6923 

192.7720 

I96.8954 
201.0626 
2 '5.2730 
229.5272 
2 13.825  1 
2 I 8 1666 


I413.72OO 

'493-3500 

i575.i6oo 

i659-i55° 
x74 5-275° 

1833.6900 


Air  difeharged  a.t 
ih-Rnr  ot'40 
cylinders  per 
MU  ute. 


Air  difeharged.  t 
the  Hat  - of  to 
Cylinders  per 
Minute. 


1130.976 
1 194.680 
1 260. 1280 
1327.3240 
1396.2200 
2466.9520 


1924.1700  1539.3360 
2016.9500  1613.5600 
21 1 1.8500  1689.4800 
2208.935°  1767.1480 
2308.2090  1 846.56 


2409.6500' 
2513.2800 
2619.0900 
2727. 0S00 

^37-255° 
2948.2200 
3064  1500 
3 180.8650 
3200.7700 
3420.535° 


1927.7200 
2010.6240 
2095.2720 
2181 .6640 
2269.8040 

2358-576° 

2471.3200 

2544.692° 

2639.816c 

736.4280 


848.232c 

896.010c 

945.096c 

995-493° 
1047.1656 
I I CO, 2 140 
1 154.5O2O 


lir  riifch.vgrd  «. 
che  Rate  of  >5 
Cy  If'dera  per 
Minute. 


706.8600 
746.6750 
787.580c 
829.5775 
872.6375 
9 16.845c 
962  0850 


1210. 170c  1008.4750 


3544-1 15°;2§35-292° 

3669.7650  2937.6720 

3797-I900|3°37-7520 
3927.0020,3 141.6000 
4058.9900j3247.1920 

4i93-i5o0!3354-52-8o 

43  25.3.6  7 0,3  462. 8120 
4466.66oo13573.328o 
4608.7200  3687.0160 
47  7 1.670013801.3360 
4896.7500  3917.4000 
5044. 0100  4035. 2080  3026.4060 
5t93-455°4i54-764°  3116.0730 
5345-oS5o  4276.0680  3207.051c 
5498. 80CO  4399. 1120 
5654.8800  4523.9040 
58 13.0500  4630.4400 

5973-4°004778-72°03584-°4°° 

6i35-935°4908-748°3(58i.56ic 

6301.5500  5040.5200 


1267. 1 IOC 
1325  3610 
1384.9200 
1445.790° 
1507.9680 

>57 1-454° 
1636.2480 
1702.353° 
1 768.9320 
1838.490c 
1908  5190 
1979.8620 
2052.3210 
? 126.4690 
2201.7390 
2278.3  140 
2356.2000 

2+35-574° 
25  1 5.8960 
2597.109° 
2679.9960 
2765.2-  20 
2850.9020 
938.050° 


6466. 1600  5173.9  2S0 


6633.6300 

6807.8900 

6081.3300 

7156.955° 

7334.760° 

75'4-750° 


53°9-3°4° 

5446.312° 

3787.0640 

5725.5640 

5867.8080 

6011.8000 


7696,93006.57.5440 


788 1 .2700 

8067.8000 

8256.715° 

8447.4100 

8 540.490 

8835.7500 

9033.1900 

9232.8100 

9-K34-6i5° 

9638.6000 

9844.7700 

10053.1300 


10476.3601 

10691.2550 

10908.3300 


6305.0160 

6453-24°° 
6605.2 1 20 
6757.9280 
691 2.3920 
7068.6000 
7226.5520 


\ir  difebarged  at  Air  dj ft. barged 
the  Rate  of  cj  1 the  Rate  of 
Cylinders  per  ' 

Mii.UtC.  i 


C;  !i  ders'  per 
Minute. 


Air  diicha'gea  a 
the  Kate  of  « : 
Cy  linde'8  per 
iv-muLt. 


1055.925° 
1104.4765 
1 154.1000 
1204.8750 
1256.6400 

'309-545° 
'363 -54°° 
1418.6275 
1 474.1  IOC 
1532.075c 
1590.4327 
1649.8850 
1710.2675 

I772-°575 
1834.7825 
•'898.5970 
19^3.5000 
2029  995° 
2096,575° 
2162.6  25 

2233-33oa 

2304.3600 

2375-83  5 
2498.3750 
2552.005 _ 
2596.7275 
2672.5425 

2749-445c 

2827,4400 


3299.334° 

3392.9280 
3487.8300  2906.5250' 
1986.7000 


378o-39°o  3 '50-775° 


387Q.6060 
39SI-9  78o 
+084.7340 
4188.7980 
4294. 1 7301 
3400.8560 
2508.8500 
4618.1580 
4728.7620 
4840.6800 
4953.909° 
5068.4460 
5 1 84. 2940 

5301  45°° 
5419.914  c 


7386.2480  5539.6860 


7547.6920 


7709  880c  5783.160 


787  5.8160 
8042.5040 


0263.650c  8210.9200 


8381.08S0 

8553  °°4° 
8726.6640 


5660.7690 


565. 48S0  424.1160!  3392928 
592.3300  448.0050]  358.404c 
63o.i28oi  472.5480 
663.6620  497.7465 
698.1100  523.5825 

733-476°!  55°-I02° 

769.6680  577.2510 
806.7800  605.0850 
844.7400!  633.5550 
883.5740!  662.6805 
923.2800  692.4600 


772.895 


763  984° 
785.727° 
8 18. 1 240, 
851.1760 


963.3600 
1005.3120! 

1047.6360! 

1090.8320, 

1 134.9020 
1179.2800  884.4660 
1220.6600  919.2450 
1272  34'°  9542595 
1319.9080  989.9310 
1 363 .2 1 40'  i 026. 1 605 
4I7.6..6oIio63.2345 
1467  8260  1100  8095 
15 18.8760' 1 139.1520 
1570.8000  1178.1000 
623  5960  12  17.6870 
1677.2'  404257. 9480 
1731.3060  1298.5545 
1786.6640!  -339.9980 
1843.5080  1382.6300 
1900. 16801425  45  10 
1958.7000  141.9.0250 
2017.6040  1 -13  2030 
2077.3800I1558.03651 
2138.0340  1603.5255 
2 199  550o,ii'4y.6(j2o 


22(11.95  20 
2325.2200 
2389.3600 
3067.967524543740 


'906.S620 
603 1.8780 
6158.1900 
6285.8160 
C4'4-753° 

6544.9980  5454.165c 


3233.0800 

3316.8150 

3403.9450 

3490.6650 

3578-4773 

667.3S00 

37  57-375° 
3848  465c 
3940.635° 
4033.900c 
4128.2575 
4223.7050 
4270  2450 
4417  875c 
4516.595° 
4616.4550 

+7I7-3°75 
4819,300c 
4922.3850 
5026.5650 
5131.825c 
5238. 1 80c 
5345  6275 


L3  63.332c 


2520.2600 
2586.4640 
2654.6520 
2723.156° 

27  92-53-e° 

2862  7320 
2938.9040 
3055.4000 
3078.7720 
1152.5080 
3226.6200 
3302*6068 
3378.964° 

3456  i960 
3532.300c, 

^613.2760! 

3693  - 1 24° 

3773.8460 
3854.940° 

493 7.9080 
4021.2520 
4105.4600, 

+ 190.5440 
4276.5020  3207.3765 


1696.4640 

I743-9I5.° 

1 792.0200 

1840.780 

1890.1950 

1939  8480 

1990.489 

2042.3670 

2 094:3  990 

21^7.0865 

2200.4280 

2254.425° 

2309.0790 

2364.3810 

2420.3400 

247  6-954.5 
2534.2230 
2592.1470 
2650.7250 
2709.9570 
2765.8430 
2830.3845 
2891.5800 
2953.4310 
3015.939° 
3079.095c 
3147.9080 


Grdifcharged  a-' 
tire  Rare  of  fC  ' 
Cy  1 inters  per 
Minute 


^78.0384 

398.1972 

418.8650 

440.0856 

461.8008 

484.068c 

^06.844^ 

5 3°- 1 444 
553.9680 
578.3160 
603.1872 
628.5816 
654.4992 
680.941 2 
707.5728 
735-396° 

763.4076 
791.9448 
820.9284 
85°  5 B76 
880.6956 
9U.3256 
942.480c 

974-'576 
1006.3584 
1038.8436 
1071.9984 
1 106  0848 
1 140.4008 
1 1 75.2200 
1210  562^ 
1246  429- 
1282.8204 
'3'9-7336 
l357-'5J3 
'395-'33° 
1+33.6160 
1472.6244 
15 12.1560 

I55I-8784 

1592.7912 

1633.8936 

1675.5192 

1717.6692 

1760.3424 

1803.5400 

1847.5048 

1891.5048 
1936.272c 
1981.5636 
2027.3784 
2073.7186 
2120.5800 
2167.9656 
2264.3076 
2313.2640 
2362.7448 
2 + 1 2.75  I 2 
2463.2760 
25x  4-3254 
2565-9°12 
2215.8744 


3272  4990(26  7.9992 


282.7440 

298.670c 

315.0320 

33  u83 ic 
349.0550 
366.7380 
384  8340 
403.3900 
422.3700 
441.7870 
46 1.6400 
481.9300 
502.6560 
523.8180 

5+5-4'6o 

567  4510 
589.6440 
612.8300 
636.1730 
659.9540 
684.1070 
708.8230 
733.9130 
7594380 
785.4000 
8i  1.7980 
838.632c 
865.7030 
893.3320 

92I-754° 
950.0840 
979.350° 
1 08.8020 
1038.6900 
1069,01 70 
'°9 9 7780 
1 130.9760 
1 162.6 100 
1 194.6800 
1277, 1870 
1260. 1300 
1293.2320 
1327.3760 
1366.5780 
1396.2660 

H. 5 1 -3910 
1469  4520 
1527.7000 
1539.8860 
x576  2540 
1613.3 100 
1 65 1 .3030 
1689.4820 
1728  0980 
1767.1500 
1806. 6380 
1846.0620 
18864230 
1927.470c 
1968  9540 
2010.6260 
2002.7300 
2095.2720 
138  2510 
2181 -6669 


BLOWING. 


TABLE  II.  of  Blowing  Cylinders,  their  Area,  Capacity,  and  Quantity  of  Air,  cfifcharged  by  a Five-Feet  Stroke; 


2 £ 

£>*♦. 
a o-S 

3 & 

^rea  in 
Circular 
Inches. 

Area  in  Square 
Inches. 

Capacity  of 
the  btioke  in 
Cubical  feet. 

A:r  difeharged 
at  the  Rate  of 
SC  Cylinders  per 
Minu  c in  Cubical 
Feet. 

Air  difeharged  at 
the  Rate  of  40 
Cylinders  per  Mi* 
uule  in  Cubical 
Feet. 

Air  di {“charged  at 
the  Rare  of  30 
Cylinders  per 
Minute  in 
Cubical  Feet. 

Air  difeharg  d at 
th-  Rate  of  25 
Cylinders  per 
Minu*e  in 
Cubical  Feet, 

Air  difeh  rged  at 
th*  Rd.tr  ■ f 20 
Cylinders  per 
Mirute  in 
Cubical  Feet- 

Air  difetarged  at 
ne  Rateot  15 
Cy  im. ers per 
Minute  In 
Cubical  Feel. 

A|r  d.fc  barged  at 
the  Rate  of  J 1 
cylinders  per 
Minute  ui 
Cubical  Feit. 

‘ 

Air  d febarg-’d  at' 
t e Rate  of  1 O 
Cylinders  per 
Minute  in 
Cu  i.al  Feet. 

35 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
5° 
5» 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

g 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

8c 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 
85 

90 

91 

92 

' 93 
94 
9: 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

1296 

1369 

1444 

1521 

1600 

1681 

1764 

1849 

1936 

2C2  5 
2Il6 
2 209 
2304 
24OI 

2(5oI 
2704 
2809 
29  : 6 
3025 
3 1 3 6 

3249 

3 364 

3481 

3600 

3721 

3844 

39^9 

4096 

4225 

4356 

4489 

4624 

4761 

4900 

5041 

5i84 

5329 

5476 

56  25 

57  76 
59 2 9 
6084 
6241 
6400 
6561 
6724 
6880 

7056 

7 2 2.5 
7396 

'75^9 
7744 
792  > 

8 ioc 
8281 
8464 
8649 
8S36 
9025 
9216 
9409 
9604 
9801 

1 OOOG 

1017.8784 
1073.8670 
1 134. 1 176 
1194.5984 
1 256.6400 
1320.2574 
1385,4456 
1452.2046 
I52°>5344 
I59°435° 
1661.9064 
1 734.9486 
1809.5616 
i8S5'7545 
x963  5ooq 
2042.8254 
2123.7216 
2206.  :886 
2290.2264 

2375-835c 

2463.0144 

255i-?646 

2642.0856 

2733-9774 

2827.4400 
2922.4734 
3019.0776 
3 1 17.2526 
32.6.9984 
3318.315° 
3421.2024 
5525.6606 
3631.6896 
3739.2894 
3848.4600 
3959.2014 
4071.5136 
4185.3966 
4300.8504 
4417.875° 
4536.4704 
4656.6366 

4778'37 36 
4901.68 14 
5026.5600 
5153.0094 
528 1 .0296 
5410.6206 
5541.7824 
5674.5150 
5808.8184 
5944.6926 
6082.1376 
6221.1534 
6361.7400 
6503.8974 
66  47.6256 
6792.9246 

6939'7944 

7088.255c 

'238.2464 

7389.8286' 

7542.9816 

7697.7054 

7854.0000 

33-343° 

37-3337 

39-379° 

41 .4788 

43-63I9 

45.8422 

48.1042 

50.4237 

52.7962 

55-2233 
57.7050 
60.241 2 
62.8320 
65.4772 
68.1770 
7°'93i3 
73-7 °55 
76.6037 
79.5216 
82.4942 
85.5021 
88.6028 
91.7391 
949297 
98.1750 
101.4747 
104.8290 
108.2 12S 
111.6665 
1 15.2192 
1 18.7927 
122.4187 
126.1002 
129.8363 
133.6271 
137.4722 
i4I-372G 
145.3262 
149-335° 
T53-3983 
i57-5i62 
t6i  654c 
165.915' 
170  1972 

1 74-5  332 

178.9238 

183.3690 

187.8697 

102.4232 

197.0317 

201.6950 

206.4128 

2 1 r.  1 85 

1X6.0122 

220  8937 

225.8297 

230.8656 

235.S653 

240.956c 

246.1187 

251.3282 

256.5912 

261 .909c 

267.28 13 

272.7082 

1767.1500 
1866  6850 
1968.9500 
2073.9400 
2181.5950 
2292. 1 100 
2405.2 100 
252  r.1850 
2639.8100 
2761.1650 
2885.2500 
3012.0600 
3 141.6000 
3273.8600 
3408.8500 
3546.565c 
3685.275c 
3830.1 850 
3976  0800 
4124.7100 
4275.1050 
4430. 1400 
4586.9550 

4746.4850 

4908.7500 

5°73  7 35° 

5241.4500 

5410.6400 
5583.3250 
5760.9600 

5939-635° 

6120  93  50 
6305  0100 
6491.8150 
6681.3550 
6873. 6ico 
7068  600c 

7266  3 1 00 

7466.7500 
7669.915  c 
7875  8100 
80S2.7000 
8295.7850 
8509.860c 
8726.660c 
8946.1900 

9168.4500 

9393-435° 
9621. 1600 
9851.5850 
10084.7502 

10320.6400 
10559.260c 
ro8oo.6icc 
1 1 044.685c 

1 129 1.4850 
1 1543.280c 
1 1793.265c 
12047.800c 
12305  9:5c 
12566.4100 
12829.560c 

•3°95-45°° 

13364.065c 

13655.410c 

1413.721° 

I493-3480 

1575.1600 
*659.1520 
1745.2760 
1833.6880 
1924.1680 
2016.9480 
21 1 1.8480 
2208  9320 
2308.2000 

2409.6480 
25 1 3.282c 
2619.0880 
2727.080c 

2837.2520 
2948,2200 
3064.1480 
3180.8640 

3299.7680 

3422.0840 
3544.112° 
3669.5640 

3 797.1880 
3927.0200 
4058.9880 

4193.1600 
4328.5120 
4466.6600 

4608.7680 
475  1 .708c 
4896.7480 
5044.0080 
5193.4520 

5345.0840 

5498.8880 
5654  8S00 
5813.0480 
5973.4000 
6,35.9380 
63c0.64.80 
6466.160c 
6636. 62S0 

6807.8880 
69S1 .3280 
7156.952° 
7334.760° 

7>H-748° 
7696  9280 
7881.  ! 268 
8067.8000 
8256  512c 
8447.4080 
8640.4680 
8835,748c 

9033.1880 

9334-624° 

9434.61-20 

9636.2400 

9844.748c 

10053.128c 

10263.6480 
10476.3600 

1069 1 .2520 
0908.328c 

1060. 2900 
1 1 20.01 10 
1 1 81.3700 
124a.. 3640 
1308.9570 
1 375.2660 
1443.1260 
15 1 2.7 1 10 
1583.8860 
1 656.6790 
1731.1500 
1807.2360 
1 884.9600 
1964.3160 
2045.3100 
2 1 27.9390 
221 1 .1650 
2298.I ! 1C 
2385.648O 
2474.8260 
2565.063c 

2658.C84O 

2752.1730 

2847.8910 
2945.250O 
3044.24, 0 
3144.8700 

3246.3840 

3349-995° 
3456  5 '6c 
3563.781° 
3672.5610 
3783  0060 
3895.0890 
4008.8130 
4124.1660 
4241 .1600 
4359.7860 
3480. 0500 
4601.949- 
4725/4860 
4849.6200 
3977.4710 
5105.9160 
5235.9960 
536-7.714° 
3501.0700 
5636.016c 
7772.6960 
7910.9510 
6050.8500 

6192.3840 
^335-5560 
:')4.8o.366o 
6626.8  r 1 0 

6774.8910 
6925 .9680 
7075,9590 
7228.6800 
7 83.5610 
7339.8460 
7697.736° 
7857.5700 
8018.4390 
3 18  1.2460 

883.5750 

93  3-3425 

984.475° 
1036.9700 
1090  2975 
1 146.055c 
1 202.605c 
1260.5925 
1319.905° 
1380.5825 
1442.6250 
1 506.0300 
1570.8000 
1636.4300 
1704.4250 
1773.2825 
1 842  6375 
[9I5-°925 

! 988.O4OO 

2062.3550 

2 I37.5525 
22  15.07OO 
2 293  .4775 
2373-24 25 
2454-375° 
2536-8(>75 
2620.725c 
2705.3200 
279 1.6125 
2830.4500 
2969.8175 
3060.4675 

3i52-5°5° 
3245.9075 
3340.6775 
3436.8050 
3534-3°°° 
3633-,55° 
3733-375° 
3834-9575 
3937  9°52 
4041.350° 
4147.8925 
4254.930c 
4363-53°° 
4473-°95° 
4584.2250 
4696.7175 
48 1 0.580c 
4925.7925 
5042.375c 
5160  320c 
5279.630c 
7400.305c 

5522-3425 
5645.7425 
5771.6400 
5896.6325 
6025.9000 
6153  9675 
6283.205c 
6414.780c 
6547  7250 
6682.0324 
6S17.7050 

706.8605 
746.6740 
787  5800 
839.5760 
872.6380 
916.3440 
962.0840 
1008.4730 
105  5.924c 
1 104.4660 
1 154.  IOOC 
1204  8 2 40 
1256.640c 
1309.544c 
1363.540c 
1418.^260 

1474. 1 ICO 

I532-°74c 
1590  5320 
1649.8S40 
1 7 10.0420 
1772.0560 
1834.7.820 
1898.594c 
19 63  jCOC 
2029.4900 
2096.580c 
2 I 64.  256c 
2233. 33CO 
2304.3840 
2375  8540 
2498.3740 
2522.OO4C 
2596.7260 
2672.5420 
2749  4440 
2827.44OO 
2906.5240 
2986  7OCO 
3067  9690 
3150  324O 
3233.0800 

33i8-3,4° 
3403.9440 
3490  664c 
3578.476c 
3667-3800 
375-7.3740 
3848.4640 
394°  <53 40 
4033  9coc 
4128.256c 
4223.754c 
4320244c 

4417,874° 

85 '6.594c 
(.6  1 7.312c 
5717.306c 
4819.120c 
(922374c 
5026. 564c 

5i3i-824c 
5238.680c 
53 15  6it c 
5454.164c 

53°-r'45° 

560.0005 

590.6850 

622.182c 

654.4785 

687.6330 

721.5630 

75^-355° 
796.943° 
828.3495 
865.5750 
903.6180 
942.4800 
982.1580 
1022.6550 
1013.9695 
1105.5825 
1149.055° 
1 192.824c 
1237-4/3° 
1282  5315 
1329. 04.20 
1376.0865 
I423-9455 
1472.6250 
1522.1205 
1572.455° 
1625.192c 
1674.9975 
1728.2380 

1781.8905 

1856.2805 

1891.5030 

•947-5445 

2004.4065 

2062.0830 

2120.5800 

2179.8930 

2240.025c 

2300.9745 

2367.743° 

2424.8100 
2488.72  r 0 
2552.958° 
2667.1:98- 
2683.857  c 

275°.535C 
28  1 8.O3O5 
2886.3480 

2 955 -4  755 
5025.425c 
3096.1920 
3167.7780 
3240.1880 

3 3 1 3 -4°  55 
3387.445c 
3462.484c 

3587-979 
3614.3-400 
•69 1. 780; 
3764.9230 
3848.868c 
3928.785c 
4009.2 195 
090.123c 

424. u 6c 
448x044 
472.548° 
497.7456 
523.5828 
550. 1064 
577.2504 
605.0844 
63  3-5554 
662.6796 
692.460c 
722.8944 
753.984c 
785.7264 
818.1240 

851.1756 

884.466c 

919.2444 

954.2592 

989-93°4 
1026.0242 
1063.2336 
1 100.8692 
1 :39.156a 
1 1 78.100c 
1217.6924 
1257  9480 
1298.5536 
‘3  39-998° 
•382-63°4 
1425.5124 
1469.0244 
15  13.2024 
1558.0356 
1603.5252 
1649.6664 
1696.4640 
1743.9144 
1 792.020c 
1840.1796 
1890.1944 
1939.848c 
1990.9874 
2042.3664 
2094.3984 
2147.0856 
2200.4283' 
2254.4244 
2309.0784 
2364.3804 
2420.340c 
2476.9536 
2534.2224 
2592.1 364 
2650  7244 
2709.9354 
2770.3872 
: 840.3836 
:891.472c 
■■953.4*4-! 

3015.9384 

5°79-°94- 
3 r-42»9o8t 

32°7-3751' 

3272.4984 

353-4302 
373-337°: 
393.7900! 
414.7880, 
436.319° 
458.1 720! 
4.81.042  c!, 
504.2370! 
5 2-7.962  Of 

55*  233o[ 

577.0500! 

602.4120 

628.3200! 

654.772c; 

68  1 7700 

7 c9- 3,-30 

737"055° 
761.03-0 
795.2 160 
824.9420 
835.02 10 
886.028c 

9I7-39JO 

949.297° 

981.7500 

1014.747c; 

1048.2906 

1082. 1 250 
1 116.665c 
1152.1920 
1 187  9270 
1249.1870 
1261 .0020 
1298.3630 
[336.271° 
1374.7220 
1413.7200 
1453.2620 
1493.350c 

l533-9845 

1575.1620 

1616.5400 

I<^59-I57° 
170 1 .9720 
1745.3320 
1789.2380 
1833.6900 
1 878.6870 
1924.2320 
1970.3170 
2016  9500 

2064.1250 
21 1 1.8770 
2160. 1 220 
2208.937c 
2258.2970 
2308.6560 
2358.653° 
2409.  600 
216 1 .3740 
'15 13. 2-820  • 
2565.91  20 
26 1 9.3400 . 
'6:2,3130, 
r272,  ,c8.2?  1 

BLOWING, 

TABLE  V.  of  Blowing  Cylinders,  their  Area,  Capacity,  and  Quantity  of  Air,  difchargcd  by  an  Eight-Feet  Stroke. 


ft  tr. 

Air  difeharged  1 

Air  di (’charged  at 

Air  difeharged  a' 

tir  difeharged  at 

tir  difeharged  at  A 

ir  difeharged  at 

Air  difeharged  at 

Vir  difeharged  at 

S c.5 

Circular 

Inches. 

theStioke  iD 

50  Cylinders  per 

Zylinders  per  Mi*l 

Cylinders  per 

Cylinders  per 

Cylinders  per 

Cylindeisper 

Cylinders  per 

Cylinders  per 

x L 

Feet. 

Feet.  l 

Cubical  Feet. 

Cubical  Feet. 

Cubical  Feet. 

Cubical  Feet. 

Cubical  Fc?t. 

Cubical  Feet. 

36 

1296 

1017.8784 

56.5488 

2827.4400 

2261.9520 

1696.4640 

141 3.7200 

130.9760 

848.2320 

678.5856 

565.4880 

37 

1369 

1075.8670 

59*734° 

2986.7000 

2389.360° 

1792.0200 

t493*35oo 

1 194.6800 

896.0100 

680.8080 

597.3400 

38 

1444 

11 34- 11 76 

63.0064 

3150.3200 

2520.2560 

1890.1920 

1575.1600 

1 260. 1280 

945.0960 

756.0768 

630.0640 

39 

1521 

ii94  5934 

66.3662 

3318.310° 

2654.6480 

1990.9860 

1659.1550 

1327.3240 

995.4930 

796-3944 

663.6620 

40 

1600 

[ 256.6400 

69.8110 

3490.5500 

2792.4400 

2094.3300 

1745.2750 

1396.2200 

1047.1650 

837.7320 

698.110c 

4i 

1681 

1320.2574 

73*3476 

3667.3800 

2933-9c40 

2200.4280 

1833.6900 

1466.9520 

1 100. 2140 

880.1712 

7334760 

42 

1764 

1385,4456 

76.9668 

3848.3400 

3078.6720 

2309.0040 

1924.1700 

I539-336 0 

1 '54-5020 

92  46016 

769.6680 

43 

1849 

1452.2046 

80.6780 

4033.9000 

3227.1200 

2420.3400 

2016.9500 

1613.5600 

1210. 1700 

968.1360 

806.7800 

44 

1936 

I52°-5344 

84.474° 

4233.7000 

3378.9600 

2534.2200 

2116.8500 

1689.480c 

1267.1 10c 

1013.6880 

844.7400 

45 

2025 

I59°-435° 

88.3574 

4417.8700 

3534.2960 

2650.7220 

2208.9350 

1767.148c 

1325.3610 

1062.4488 

883.5740 

46 

2116 

1661.9064 

92.3280 

4616.4000 

3693.1200 

2769.8400 

2308.2000 

1846.5600 

1384.9200 

1 107.9360 

923.2800 

47 

2209 

1 734.9486 

964860 

48 19.3000 

3855.4400 

2891.5800 

2409.6500 

1927.7200 

1445.7900 

1156.6320 

963.860® 

48 

2304 

1809.5616 

IOO-5312 

5026.5600 

4021.2480 

3015.9360 

2513.2800 

2010,6240 

1507.9680 

1206.3744 

1005.3120 

49 

2401 

1885.7545 

104.7636 

5-258. 1800 

4i9°-544° 

3 142.9080 

2619.0900 

2095.2720 

1571.454° 

1253.1632 

1047.6560 

5° 

2500 

1963.500° 

109.0832 

5454.1600 

4363*383° 

3272.4960 

2727.0800 

2 181.6940 

1636.2480 

1308.9984 

1090.8470 

5' 

2601 

2042.8254 

1 1 3.4902 

5674.510° 

4539.6080 

3404.7060 

2837 *255° 

2269.8040 

1702.3530 

1361 .8824 

1134  Q020 

52 

2704 

2123.7216 

1 1 7.9288 

5896.4400 

4717.1520 

3537.8640 

2948.2200 

2358.5760 

1768.9320 

1415.1456 

' 179.2880 

53 

2809 

2206. 1 886 

122.5660 

6128.3000 

4902.6400 

3676.9800 

3964.1500 

245 1.3200 

1838.4900 

1470.7920 

1225.6600 

54 

2916 

2290.2264 

127.2346 

6361.7300 

5089.3840 

3817.0380 

3 1 So. 8650 

2544.692c 

1908.5190 

1526.8 152 

1272 .3460 

55 

3025 

237 5-835° 

131.9908 

6599.3400 

5279  6320 

3959.7240 

3299.7700 

2639.8  i6o 

1 979.8620 

1583.8896 

13  19.9080 

56 

31 36 

2463.0144 

136.8034 

6840.1700 

5472.1360 

4104.1020 

3420.0850 

2736.0680 

2052.05 10 

1641.6438 

I36y.Q34o 

57 

3249 

255  r. 7646 

141.7646 

7088.2300 

5670.5840 

4252.9380 

3544*II5° 

2835.2920 

2126.9690 

1701.1752 

1417.6460 

58 

3364 

2642.0856 

146.7826 

7339*I3°° 

5871.304° 

4403.4780 

3669.5650 

2935.6520 

2201.7390 

1751.3912 

1467.8260 

59 

3481 

2733-9774 

151.8876 

7594.3800 

6075.5030 

4556.6280 

3797.190° 

3037.7520 

2278.3140 

1812.6312 

1518.8760 

60 

3600 

2827.4400 

157.0800 

7854.0000 

6283,2000 

47 1 2. 4000 

3927.0000 

3 141.6000 

2356.2000 

1884.9600 

1570.8000 

61 

3721 

2922.4734 

162.3596 

8117.9800 

6493.3840 

4870.7880 

4058.9900 

3247.1920 

2435-394° 

1948.3152 

1623.5960 

62 

3844 

3019.0776 

167.7264 

8386.3200 

6709.0560 

5031.7920 

4193.1600 

3354  528° 

25 1 5.8960 

2012.7 168 

1677.2640 

63 

3969 

3H7.2526 

173.1406 

8657.030° 

6925.6240 

5 194.2180 

4328.5150 

3462.8120 

2597.1040 

2077.6872 

1731.4010 

64 

4096 

3216.9984 

178.6664 

8933.3200 

7146.6560 

5359.9920 

4466.6600 

3573.3280 

2679.9960 

2144.1968 

' 786.6640 

6 1 

4225 

3318.3150 

i84  35°8 

9217.5400 

7374  0320 

5530.5240 

4608.7700 

3687. 0160 

2765.2620 

22 12.2096 

1843.5080 

66 

4356 

3421.2024 

190.0668 

9503-3400 

7602.6720 

5702.0040 

4751.6700 

3801.3360 

2851.0020 

2280.8016 

1 900.1680 

67 

4489 

3525.6606 

195.8700 

9793.5000 

7834.8000 

5876.1000 

4896.7500 

3917.4000 

2938.0500 

2350.4400 

1958.7000 

68 

4624 

3631.6896 

201.7604 

10088.0200 

8070.4160 

6052.8120 

5034.01  oc 

4035.20S0 

3026.4060 

2421.1248 

2017.6040 

69 

4761 

3739.2894 

207.7382 

10386.9100 

8309.5280 

6232.1460 

5I93-455° 

4i54-764° 

31 16.0730 

2492.8584 

2077.3820 

7o 

4900 

3848.4600 

213.8034 

10690.1700 

8552.1360 

6414.1020 

5345.0850 

4276.0680 

(32°7-°510 

2565.6408 

2138.0340 

7i 

5041 

3959.2014 

219.9556 

10997.7800 

8798.2240 

6598.6680 

5498.8900 

4399.1120 

3299*3340 

2639.4672 

2199.5560 

72 

5i84 

4°7i-5i3<5 

226.1(952 

1 1309.7600 

9047.8080 

6785.8560 

5654.8800 

4523.9040 

3392.928° 

27  J4*3424 

2261.9520 

73 

5329 

4185.3966 

232.5220 

i 1626.1000 

9300.8800 

6975.6600 

5813.0400 

4650.4400 

3487.8300 

2790.2640 

2325.2200 

74 

5476 

43°°-85°4 

238.9360 

r 1946.8000 

9557.4400 

7 1 68. 0S00 

5973-4000 

4778.7200 

3584.0400 

2867.232c 

2389.3600 

75 

5625 

4417.8750 

M5-4374 

12271.8700 

9817.4960 

7363.1220 

6I35-9350 

4908.7480 

368 061c 

2945.2488 

'454-3740 

7 6 

577^  45  36.4704 

252.0260 

12601.3000 

1 008 1. 0400 

7560  7800 

6300.650c 

5040.5200 

3780.390c 

3024.3 1 26 

2520.2600 

77 

5929 

4656.6366 

258.6464 

12932.3200 

10345.8560 

7 759*39 20 

6466.1600 

5 i 7.2  928c 

3879.696c 

3103.7568 

2586.4640 

78 

6084 

4778-3736 

265.4652 

[3273.2600 

io6i8.6c8o 

7963,956. 

6636.630c 

5509.3040 

3981. 978c 

3185.5824 

2654.6520 

79 

6241 

4901.68 14 

272.3156 

13615.7800 

1 0892. 6240 

8169.4680 

6807.890c 

5446.3120 

4084.7340 

3267.7872 

2723.1560 

80 

6400 

5026. 5600 

279.253° 

13962.6500 

11170.1200 

8377.5900 

6981.325c 

5585.0600 

4188.7950 

3351.036c 

2792.5300 

81 

6561 

51 53.0094 

286.2782 

14313  9100 

1 145  1.1280 

8588.3460 

7156.9550 

5725.5640 

4291*1730 

3435-3834 

2862.7820 

82 

6724 

528 1 .0296 

293-39°4 

14669. 4200 

* 1735.6160 

8801 .7120 

7334.7600 

5867.8080 

4400.856c 

3520.6848 

2933.5040 

83 

6889 

5410.6206 

300. 5900 

1 5029.5000 

12023.6000 

901  7.7000 

7514.7500 

601 1.8000 

4508.850c 

3607.080c 

3005.9000 

84 

7°56 

5541.7824 

307.8772 

14393.8600 

12315.0880 

9236.3160 

7696.9300 

6157.5440 

4618. 158c 

3694.5264 

3078.2720 

85 

7225 

5674*5 '5° 

3'5-25°8 

15762.5400 

12610.0320 

945  7*524° 

7881.270c 

63 05.016c 

4728.262c 

3783.0096 

3152.5080 

86 

7396 

5808.8184 

322.7  1 20 

16135.6000 

'2908.4800 

968 1.3600 

8067.800c 

6454.2400 

4840  680c 

3872.5440 

3227.1200 

87 

7569 

5944.6926 

330.2606 

165 1.3.0300 

13210,4240 

9907.8180 

8256.015c 

6655.2120 

49^3.9090 

3963.1272 

3327.6060 

88 

7744 

6082.1376 

337.S964 

16894.8200 

13515.8560 

101 36.8920 

8447.4120 

6757.4280 

5068.4460 

3054.7568 

3378.7140 

85 

7921 

6221.1534 

345*6!96 

17280.9800 

t 7S24.7840 

10368.5880 

8640.4900 

6912.3920 

5184.2940 

4I47-4352 

3456.1960 

9C 

8 ioc 

6361.7400 

353*43°° 

1 767 1 .5000 

141 37.2000 

10602.900c 

8835.7500 

706S.6000 

<301.450° 

4241.1600 

3534.3000 

9i 

8281 

6503.8974 

361.3276 

18066. 3800 

1 445 3. 1 040 

10839.828c 

9033.1900 

7226.5520 

5419.9140 

4335-9312 

3613.2760 

92 

8464 

6 647.6256 

369.3124 

18465.620c 

'4772.4960 

1 I07Q-3720 

9232.8100 

7386.2480 

5539.6860 

4431.7488 

3693.1240 

93 

8645 

6792.9246 

377  *3  84^ 

18869.2300 

1 5095.3 840 

1 132, ,5380 

9434.6150 

7547.6920 

5660.7690 

4528.6152 

3773.8460 

94 

8836 

fi;39  7944 

385-544c 

19277.2000 

15421.7600 

1 1 566.3200 

9638.2000 

7710.8800 

5783.1600 

4626.5280 

3855.4400 

97 

902  5 

7088.235c 

.393-79° 

19689  5400 

i575i*632o 

11813.724c 

9844.7700 

7875.8160 

5906.8620 

4725.4896 

3937.908° 

96 

9216 

"238.2464 

402.1252 

20106.2600 

16085.0080 

12063.756c 

1005  3.1300 

8042.5040 

6031.8780 

4825.5024 

4021.252® 

97 

9405 

7389.^286 

410. 546c 

20527.300c 

1642 1.8400 

12316.3800 

10263.1500 

8210.9200 

6158.1900 

4926.5520 

4105.4600 

98 

i 96o4 

7542.9816 

419.0544 

20952  720c 

16762.1 760 

12571.6320 

10476,3600 

8381.0880 

6285.8160 

5028.6528 

4190.5440 

99 

9801 

7697.7054 

4.27.6502 

21382.5  too 

17106.0080 

12829.5060 

10691.2550 

8553,0040 

6414.7530 

5131.8024 

4276.5020 

loo 

' ■ 000 

7854.000c 

436*3  3. 3 2 

21816.6600 

I7453*328° 

13089.9960 

10908.3300 

8726.6640 

6544.9980 

5235.9984 

43  63 -3320 

BLOWING 


TABLE  T.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Bate  of  5 lbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  6.36561b. 
upon  every  Square  Inch  of  the  Steam  Pifton  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery;  and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing 
Cylinders  requifite  to  raife  Air  of  various  Denfities  from  I ^ lb.  to  4 lbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.90  lb.  to  5.032  lbs. 
Avoirdupoife  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  Air  Receiver. 


Diameters  of 
Steam  CyLinrl. 

° 0 

Power  of  the 
Engine  in 
Pounds. 

Blall  i^lb.  per 
Circular  inch,  or 
1.  .,0  lb.  per 

Square  Inch. 

JiJaft  lb.  per 

Circular  Inch, 
or  z.tl  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 

Blaft  2.  lb.  per  J 
Circular  Inch,  1 
or  2.54  111.  ptr 
Square  Inch. 

Blaft  li  lb.  per 

Circular  Inch, 
or  2.86  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 

Jlad  Zj  ib.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
>r  3.*h  lb.  pci 
Square  Incn. 

li! aft  2.^  lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  3.4*  lb.  per 
Square  inch. 

Blaft  3 l'o.  per 
Circular  inch 
or  *.»i  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 

Blaft  34  lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  4.131b.  per 
Squaie  Inch. 

Blaft  3$  lb  per 
circular  inch, 
or  4^5  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 

Blall  3|lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
>r  -1.771b.  per 
Square  Inch. 

Blaft  alb.,  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  5*Gy lb  ptr 
Square  Inch 

Area  of 
blow  ing 
Cylinder. 

Diam. 

of 

Ditto. 

Area  ot 
blowing 
Cylinder. 

Diame- 
ter of 
Ditt  1 

Area  of 
blowing 
Cylinder. 

Diame- 
ter of 
Ditto. 

Area  of 
blowing 
Cylinder . 

Diame- 
ter of 
Ditto. 

■*.  rea  ot 
blowing 
cylind . 

Diam, 

of 

Ditto 

Area  ol 
blowing 
Cylin  d. 

Diam. 

of 

Ditto 

Area  of 
blow  ing 
Cylind. 

Diam. 

of 

Ditto. 

Area  o- 
blowing 
Cyxind 

1 jam. 

of 

Ditto 

Area  oi 
blowing 
Cylind. 

Diam. 

of 

Ditto 

Area  01 
blowing 
Cylind. 

Diam 

of 

Ditto. 

Area  oi 
blowing 
Cylind 

Diam. 

of 

D irto 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
2 7 

28 

29 

3° 

3 1 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

% 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

400 

44 1 
484 
529 
5/6 

6 2 4 

676 

729 

784 

841 

900 

961 

IO24 

1089 

II56 

1225 

1296 

1369 

1444 

1521 
1600 
1681 
1764 
1849 
1936 
2025 
21 16 
2209 

2304 

2401 
2500 
2601 
2704 
2809 
2916 
3025 
31 36 
3249 
3364 

3481 

2600 

3721 

3844 

3969 

4096 

4225 

4356 

4489 

4624 

4761 

490c 

2000 

2205 

2420 

2641; 

2880 

3I35 

338° 

3645 

3920 

42°5 
4500 
4805 
5 1 20 

5445 

5780 

6125 

6480 

6845 

7220 

7605 

8000 

8405 

8820 

9 2 45 
9680 
10125 
10580 
1 1045 
1 1520 
12005 
12500 
.5005 
>3520 
H°45 
14580 

I5I25 

15680 

^245 

16820 

17405 

18000 

18605 

19220 

i9845 

20480 

21125 

21780 

22445 

23120 

23805 

24500 

1 333 
1470 
1613 

j763 
1920 
2083 
2253 
2430 
2613 
2803 
3000 
3203 
34 13 

3630 

3853 

4083 
43  20 

4563 

4800 

5°7° 

5333 

5603 

5880 

6230 

6453 

6750 

7°53 

736.3 

7680 

8003 

8333 

8666 

9OI3 
9363 
9720 
10083 
5 0453 
10830 

11213 

11603 

I 2COO 

1240 3 

I28I3 

I323O 

■3653 

I4083 

I452° 

14963 

15413 

15870 

16333 

36^ 

3 84 

4° 

42 

44 

45? 

471 

4 9? 
5l 
53 
54| 
5% 

5H 

601 

62 

64 

66 

67! 

694 

7i 

73 

75 

76f 

79 

80I 

82 

84 

851 

874 

89! 

9*4 

93 

95 

96f 

9H 

100I 

102! 

104* 

ic6 

io7| 

io9? 

1 1 *1 
Il2f 

1 15 
ri7 

1 i8f- 
1 20“ 
I22i 

I24? 

126 

128 

1 142 
1260 

1383 

1511 

1645 

178 4 

1931 

2082 
2240 
2402 
257r 
2745 
2925 
3 1 1 1 
3302 

35°° 

3702 

391 1 
4I25 
4345 
45  7 1 

4802 

5°4° 

5340 

5531 

5784 

6004 

63  ix 

6582 

6857 

7142 

743i 

7725 

8025 

8831 

8642 

8960 

9282 

9611 

9945 
10285 
X0628 
[0982 
1134° 
11702 
X2071 
12445 
1 2825 

I32IL 

13602 

14000 

34 
3 5i 
37? 
39 
4C4 

42? 

44 

45-1 

47? 

493 

5 °f 
52i 

543 

55? 
5 li 
59? 
61 

6i\ 

64? 

66 

6/f 

691 

V* 

74-5 

76, 

77? 

794 

81 

82! 

Hi 

86^ 

88 

89f 

913 

93s 

94? 

965 

983 

99? 
ioi4 
i°3| 
104? 
io6| 
io8i 
1 10 
XI  if 

1 133 

IJ5 

116? 

|i.8f 

1000 
1 102 
1210 

1322 

14+0 

1 562 
1690 
1822 
i960 
2102 
225c 
2402 
2560 
2722 
2890 
3062 
324° 
3422 
3610 
3802 
4000 
4202 
4410 
4622 
4840 
5062 
5290 

5522 

5760 

6002 

6250 

6502 

6760 

7022 

7290 

7562 

7840 

8 I 22 
84IO 

8702 

9000 

9302 

9610 

9922 
10240 
IO562 
10890 
l 1222 
H560 
1 1902 
I2250 

32 

334 

35 

36{ 

38 

394 

41 

424 

44* 

45-| 

47i 

49 

5°4 

52 

53f 

554 

57 

581 

60 

6ii 

63| 

64f 

661 

68 

694 

71 

no  3_ 
' ~4 

74i 

75f 

774 

75 

801 

8 4 
83| 
851 
87* 

881 

9°  2 

91! 

934 

95 

96± 

98 

994 

lOU 

1024 

‘04| 

106 

1074 

109 

nof 

- 8S8 
980 

1075 

-1175 

1280 

1388 

1502 

1620 

1742 

1868 

20C0 

2135 

2275 
2420 
2568 
2722 
2880 
3042 
3208 
338o 
3555 
3735 
39 20 
4108 
4302 
4500 

4704 

4891 

5120 

5335 

5555 

5780 

6oot. 

6242 

6480 

6722 

6968 

7220 

7475 

7735 

8000 

8268 

8542 

8820 

9102 

9388 

968c 

9975 

IOZ75 

10580 

10888 

29i 

31? 

33 

34? 

35? 

37? 

3«l 

4°? 

4'f 

43  f 

44? 

465 

47? 

49? 

5°? 

52? 

53? 

55? 

i? 

621 

64 

67 

681 

7° 

7i£ 

73 

744 

76 

774 

79 

Sol 

82 

834 

85 

861 

88 

89! 

91 

9*1 

94 

954 

97 

98| 

loo 

'OIi 

1 °3 

104I 

800 

882 

962 

1058 

1152 

1230 

I352 
1458 
1 360 
1682 
1 800 
1922 
2048 
2x78 
2312 
245° 
25  92 
2738 
2888 
3042 
3200 
3362 
3528 
3698 
3872 
4050 
4232 
4418 
4608 
4802 
5000 

5202 

5408 

5618 

5832 

6050 

6272 

6498 

6728 

6962 

7200 

7460 

7688 

7938 

«I92 

8482 

8712 

8978 

9248 

9522 

9800 

28^ 

29i 

31 

324 

34 

354 

36? 

38 

39i 

41 

43- 

44 

45? 

4':f 

484 

49| 

5°i 

5 2? 

53? 

55 

56! 

58 

St 

621 

63| 

65 

661 

671 

694 

71? 

72? 

734 

75 

76| 

78? 

79? 

8o| 

82 

83  4 
84? 

86i 

9°? 

9i| 

93k 

94i 

96 

974 

99 

727 

801 
880 
961 
1047 
11 36 

1 229 
1325 
<425 
T529 
1636 

'74  7 
1861 
1980 
2101 
2227 
2356 
2489 
2625 
2765 
2909 
3056 
3207 
3361 

3 5 20 
3681 

384/ 

4016 
4189 
4365 
4545 
4729 
49 16 
5107 

53°i 

55co 

5701 

59°7 

6112 

6329 

6545 

6765 

6989 

7216 

7447 

7681 

7920 

8161 

8407 

8656 

8909 

27 

281 

29i 
3 1 
324 

33? 

35 

364 

37? 

39 

4°? 

4i| 

43 

444 

46 

47? 

4«4 

49? 

5'£ 

524 

54 

55? 

564 

58 

59? 

6°f 

02 

634 

Hi 

66 

67I 

6S| 

70 

71 
724 

74? 

754 

76| 

78? 

794 

81 

82-I 

834 

85 

86i 

8?| 

89 

9°? 

91? 

93 

944 

666 

735 
806 
881 
960 
icq  1 
1126 
1215 
1306 
1401 
1500 
1601 
1706 
1815 
192'g 
2041 
2160 
2281 
2406 

2535 

2666 

2801 

2940 

3081 

3226 

3375 

3526 

3681 

3840 

4001 

4166 

4335 

4506 

46S 1 

4860 

5041 
5226 
5415 
5606 
5801 
6000 
6201 
6406 
66 1 5 
6826 
704, 
7260 
7481 
7706 

7935 

8166 

26 

27? 

2H 

29? 

31 

3 2? 

33? 

33? 

36 

37? 

38? 

4° 

44? 

42? 

43? 

45 

46| 

47? 

49 

5oi 

5<i 

53 

54? 

55s 

5 7? 

5 8 

59? 

6o4 

62 

63 1 

64? 

66 

67? 

68i 

69! 

71 

72? 

73f 

75 

76? 

774 

78f 

80 

8i| 

S2i 

84 

85? 

861 

87| 

89 

9°i 

615 

678 

744 
81 2 
886 
961 
X040 
1121 
I2c6 
.293 
1384 
[47b 

J575 
1675 
1770 
1 884 

4993 

2106 

2221 

233b 

246l 

2586 

27'3 

2844 

2978 

31'5 

3255 

339s 

3544 

3693 

3846 

4001 

4160 

432i 

4486 

4653 

4824 
4996 
5 4 75 
5355 
5539 
5724 

59 1 3 
6106 
6301 
6500 
6701 
6906 

7413 

7326 

7538 

24? 

26 

27? 

284 

29? 

3 1 

11 L 
5"4 

33| 

34? 

36 

37? 

3H 

39? 

44 

42? 

434 

44? 

46 

47? 

48x 

49? 

5i 

52I 

53i 

54? 

56 

57 

sK 

59? 

60? 

62 

63i 

64-8 

654 

67 

68| 

691 

7°? 

72 

73? 
/ 4 z 
75? 
77 

784 

79  j 
8of 
81? 

83 

84+ 

85? 

86? 

574 

630 

691 

755 
822 
892 
965 
1041 
1120 
1201 
1283 
437  I 
1462 

4554 
165  I 
1748 
185I 

4954 
2062 
2172 
2285 
24OO 
l s20 

2656 
2765 
2891 
3022 
3155 
3 29  x 
3428 
3574 
3714 
3862 
4012 
4165 
432  x 
4410 
4640 
4805 

497* 

5442 

5345 

5491 

5697 

5851 

6035 

6222 

6412 

6605 

6801 

7000 

24 

2 5 
z6l 
27  i 

29? 

31 

32? 

33\ 

34? 

36 

37? 

38i 

39s 

4°1 

44? 

43 

44? 

455 

46| 

47? 

49 

5°4 

515 

525 

53? 

55 

56? 

575 

584 

59? 

61 

62J 

63? 

64? 

6-1 

67 

68| 

69? 

74? 

73 

74 
75? 

764 

77? 

79 

80 

Si? 

82-4 

82? 

533 

58b 

645 

7°5 

768 

833 

901 

972 

Io45 
1 12  1 
1 200 

1281 

1365 

T452 

4544 

4633 

1728 

4825 

‘925 

2028 

2o3  3 
2241 

2352 

2465 

2581 

27oo 

2821 

294j 

3072 

32oi 

3333 

3468 

3605 

3745 

3888 

4°33 

4181 

4332 

4481 

4641 

q8oo 

496i 

5**5 

5292 

546i 

5633 

5808 

5985 

6165 

6348 

6553 

23 

24 

25? 

264 

27? 

29 

30 

31 

32? 

335 

34? 

36 

37 

38 
39? 
404 

4>? 

42? 

44 

45 
46I 

475 

48^ 

49? 

5°? 

5 2 

53 

54i 

554 

56? 

58 

59 

60 

64 

624 

635 

64? 

6ji 

67 

68 
6pi 

7°4 
7 1 5 
72? 

74 

75 
76? 
774 
784 

80 

84 

500 
55i 
60 
66 1 
720 
78i 
845 
911 
980 
1051 
1 123 
1201 
1280 
I36l 

H45 

I53I 

1620 

1 7 1 1 

1805 

1901 

2000 

2101 

2205 

2311 

2420 
2 53  x 
2645 
2761 
2880 
3001 
3125 
325i 
333o 
35 11 
3645 

378i 

392° 

4061 

4205 

435i 

4500 

4650 

4805 

4961 

5120 

5281 

5445 

561 1 
5780 

595 1 
6125 

22? 

23? 

2 4s 
25? 

27 

28 

29 

30? 

34 

324 

334 

34? 

35? 

37 

38 

39? 

404 

4i4 

424 

43? 

44? 

45? 

47 

48 

39? 

5°? 

515 

52l 

53? 

54? 

56 

57 
6s, 
59? 
60  i 
6i| 
624' 
63! 
64| 
66 

6 7 
68i 

694 

704 

lli 

72* 

73? 

75 

76 

77 

4N2 


BLOWING 


TABLE  II.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  6 lbs.  Avoirdupoiie  upon  every  Circular  Inch;  or  7.639  lb. 
upon  every  Square  Inch  of  the  Steam  Pifton  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery  ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing 
Cylinders  requilite  to  raife  Air  of  various  Denfities  from  i$lb.  to  4lbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.90  lb.  to  5.092  lbs. 
Avoirdupoiie  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  Air  Receiver. 


20I  400 

21  441 

22  4S4 

23  529 

24  576 


3P 


625 
676 
729 
784 
841 
900 
961 
IC24 
3311089 
34  “56 
35,I225 
36,1296 

37!1369 
3° 1444 
39  J521 
401600 
4.1I168 

4a’i764 
43!1 849 

44! 1 93  6 
45',2°25 
46j2n6 

4722°9 

48i23°4 

49240l 

50;25°° 
i'26oi 

2J2704  16224 
53  2809 16854 

64'29l6 
55,302.7 
56:3136 
57(324 9 
58;3  364 
59I34S1 
60:3600 
6P372: 


138: 


3844 

3969 

4096 

4227 

4356 

4489 

4624 

4761 


7Q49CO  29400; 


Biaft  lilh.  per  l 
Circular  Inch,  1 
or  1.50  lb.  per  l 
Square  Inch.  1 

B'art  1 1 lb,  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  z.x:  lb.  per 
Square  Inch 

Area  of  iDiam.  \ 

Area  of 

)iame- 

Cylind  1 Ditto. 

Cyiin*  cr. 

Ditto  C 

1600I 

40 

137' 

37 

1764 

42 

1512 

38! 

1936 

44 

1659 

4 

2116 

46 

1813 

42? 

5 0304 

48 

1974 

44| 

x 2500 

5° 

2142 

46? 

5 e7o4 

52 

2317 

48 

4 2916 

54 

2499 

5° 

1 3136 

56 

2688 

51! 

5 3364 

58 

2883 

53-5 

D 3600 

60 

3o85 

55i 

5 3844 

62 

3289 

57? 

? 4096 

64 

35io 

59 

4 4356 

66 

3733 

61 

6 4624 

68 

39  63 

63 

0 490c 

7° 

4200 

65 

6 5+8, 

72 

4443 

66f 

4 5476 

74 

4693 

68$ 

4 5776 

76 

495° 

7°? 

6 6084 

78 

5214 

72? 

0 6400 

80 

5485 

74 

6 6724 

82 

576;3 

76 

4 7056 

84 

6048 

77? 

4 7396 

86 

6339 

795 

6 7744 

88 

6637 

81? 

c 8100 

90 

6942 

83! 

6 8464 

92 

7254 

85 

4 8836 

94 

7573 

87 

4 9216 

96 

7899 

83} 

6 9364 

98 

8232 

9 of 

0 10000 

100 

857i 

92? 

6 10404 

rox 

8917 

94! 

4 ic8i<5 

! O4 

9270 

964 

4 11236 

106 

9630 

984 

6 1 166^ 

IOS 

999/ 

f 00 

c 1 2 100 

£ 10 

f°37  1 

xoif 

6 1254.; 

H2 

10752 

>°3? 

>4  12996 

Xl4 

1 1 139 

1051- 

4 13456 

n6 

11 533 

,075 

6 1392, 

1 18 

lI935 

£°9? 

>0  I^.jOO 

120 

12342 

£ 1 1 

6 14884 

122 

12754 

113 

*+  I53  76 

1 24 

1.3179 

i>4? 

4 15875 

126 

1360b 

1 167 

6 163S4 

£28 

1404  3 

118} 

c 16900 

130 

1 4485 

1 20$ 

6 17424 

132 

t4934 

12H 

. l79r>6 

‘34 

I539° 

124 

4 i8sq6 

136 

‘ 5853 

126 

>6  19044 

138 

^3  23 

127? 

0 19600 

f4o 

16800 

£2  9$ 

Blalt  2lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
,r  2 5+  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


B!a.U  xi  lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  i.SOlb.  per 
Square  men. 


ihsme 
ter  of 
Ditto. 


1200 

1323 

1452 

$5S7 

1728 

i875 

2028 

2187 

2352 

2523 

27c  o 
2883 

3072 

3267 

3468 

3675 

3888 

4To7 

4332 

4563 

4800 

5043 

5292 

5547 

5808 

6075 

6348 

6627 

69 : 2 

720, 

7500 

7803 

8112 

842 

S74S 

9075 

940S 

9747 
10092 
10443 
10800 
1 1 163 
U532 
1 1907 
12288 
<2677 
15068 
'346/ 
1387 
14283 
I47QO 


34* 

1 

2 


Area  of 
blow  1 g 
Cylind . 


Diame- 
ter of 
1 Uto. 


Biaft  lb-  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  3.1S  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Area  of 
blowing 
Cy  line). 


36 

3s 
39? 
4 >5 
43? 

45 

46 

48i 

5°? 

52 

53l 

555 

57? 

5°? 

6ot 

625 

64 

65! 

695 

& 

74' 

76? 

78, 

794 
8T? 
83i 
84# 
86i 
88i 
9°, 
9 l4 
93? 
95  i 
97 
9s! 

102$ 

IO4 

,05? 
1°?! 
109} 
1 1 of 
Il2t 

114? 

116 
11 7? 

H9I 

121$ 


1066 

1 176 
1290 
1410 

*536 

1666 

1802 

1944 

2090 

2242 

2400 

21562 

2730 

2904 

30S2 

3266 

3456 

3650 

3850 

4056 

4266 

4482 

47°4 

4961 

5162 
5400 
5642 
5890 
6144 
6.,  02 
6666 
6936 
7210 

749° 
7776 
8066 
8362 
8664 
897 
9280 
9600 
9922 
10250 
10584 
1092 
11266 
x 16 
11970 
12230 
12693 
13066 


32? 

34? 

36 

37* 

39s 

4°? 

42" 

44 

4.5 

47? 

49 

5°\ 

524 

54 

55' 

57i 

59 

60$ 

62 

63 

6jt 

67 

68$ 

704 

72 

73^ 

75 

76, 

7«T 

80 

8 1 i 
S3l 
«5 

86f 
88 
894 
9’ 
93 
9 + 
961 
98 

99* 
1 oil 

103 

104  i 
1 o6f 

<07! 

109-r 

ri  1 r 
112} 
$'4? 


Diame- 
ter of 
Ditto. 


Blalt  2$  lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  ?.4f  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Area  of 
blow!  ng 
Cylind. 


960 
1058 
1161 
1269 
1382 
15°° 

1622 

*749 
1880 
2018 
2160 
2306 

z457 

2613 

2774 
29+0 
3 1 10 
3285 
3465 
3650 
3S40 
4°34 

4233 

44s5 
4646 
4860 

5°78 
53oi 
5529 
5-/62 
6 000 
6242 
6489 
6741 
6996 
7260 
7526 
7797 

8073 

8354 

. 8640 

S93 

9225 

9^2  5 

983c 
10140 

10454 

>0773 

1 1097 
; 1426 
11760 ig84 


31 

32- 

34 
351 
37 
3H 
40 
4i| 
43? 
45 
464 

48 

49  i 
51 
524 
54 
55l 
57 
58i 
60 1 
62 

63? 

65 

66$ 

68 

69i 

7:? 

73 

745 

76 

774: 

79 

Sot 

82 

8 34 
8‘  ? 
86^ 
8S-f 
89| 
91' 
93 

9*4 

96 

97$ 

99. 

100?' 

102$ 

1031 

10,$ 

1 07 


Diame- 
ter of 
Ditto. 


872 

962 

1056 

1154 

1256 

1363 

*475 
1590 
1710 
1834 
1963 
2096 
2234 
2376 
2522 
2672 
2S27 
2986 
3i50 
33  M 
349° 
3667 
384S 
4°3  + 

4224 

4418 

4616 

4819 

5026 

5 

5+54 

56/5 

5S99 

6128 

6362 

6600 

6842 

70S8 

7339 

7594 

785-1 

8118 
8386 
8659 
8936 
9218 
95°4 
9794 
10088 
10487 
10 


Blalt  3 lb.  per 
Cir  inch,  ox 
3.81  1).  per 
Squac  Inch. 


Area  ol 
blowing 
Cylind. 


Dlam 

of 

Ditto 


6g< 


294 

3 1 

3 ? 2 

34 

35 
37 
3H 
40 

415 

43 

447 

46 

47i 

49 

5°5 

51? 

534 

54? 


800 

882 


56 

57 
59 
60$ 
62 
62$ 

645 
66 
68 
69 1 

7i 


96831 

105832^ 

1152 
1250 

4352 
!458 
1568 
1682 
1800 
1922 
20 
2 1 78 
2312 

2 45° 

259 

2738 
2888 
3042 
3,200 
3362 
3528 
3698 


28^ 

29* 


Blalt  3$lb.  per 
Cir. Inch,  or 
4-13  lb.  per 
Square  Inch 


Area  of 
blowing 
Cylind . 


Diam. 

of 

Ditto 


2 

34. 

35i 

31 

38i 

395 

41 

42t 

44 

45? 


700  271 
81. 

803  30 
976  3 1 i 
1063 

II53 

£ 248 

1 345 
1447 
1552 
1 66 1 


.■)  c 4 

34 
3 5? 
361 

38x 

39? 
4°? 
177442 


Blalt  3ilb.  per  Blalt  3 3 lb  .per 


Cir.  Inch,  or 
4.45  lb.  per 
Square  Inch, 


rca  oi 
^lowing 
Cylind 


6S5 

756 

829 

909 


987  3 h? 

1071 


ti59 


Dlowing 

Cylind. 


261 

274 

285. 

30 


C;r.  Inehjor 
4.77  lb.  per 
Squartln  ;h 


Blalt  4 lb.  p r 
Circular  Inch, 
or  5.O9  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


a ol  Diam. 


3+ 


1819 

2010 


2 '34 
2261 

2392  49 

2527  jof 
2662 
280S 


46f 

48 

495 

5 1 

52 

53 
55 

567512953 

58  3103 
•■9s3*56 
60? 341 3 
3872,62  3574 
405063^3738 
423263 
4418  66 
4608  68 
i 4802 
5000 
5202 


43  2 

45 

46? 

_ 1 
/ 2 


695 
jot 
72 
5408  731 


36  tQ 

583 

6050 


74 
I5i 
77 
784 
79* 

Hi*  - 

82^6272 
84  1642 
85t(6728 
87  16962 
884  /2oo 
90  |7442 

93 
9?4 
96 

9/i 
99 
100$ 

102 


7638 

793s 
8192  rp ; 
8450  92 


75 

764 

77$ 

79? 

801 


834 

85 

S6i 

87! 

.89 


39°6 
407S 
4'253 

4432 

4613 

4801 
4992 

5185 
5383 

55,8? 

3789 

5998  774 


8/1 

897? 

9248 
952  2 


103I1980099? 


934 

94? 

963 

974 


621c 

6426 

6646 

6860 

7096 

7327 

/.561 

7800 

8041 

8287 

8536 

8789 

9046 


1249  35? 


U-h 


53 

54^ 

55? 

57 

584 

60 

614 

624 

64 

05? 

66? 

63 

69? 

7°? 


r344 

1441 

1542 

1645  4 

1755 

1S66 

198] 

2X00 

222 1 
2346 

24/5 

2607 

2742 

2881 

3024 
3.-69 
33-1  • 
3471 
3627 
3786 

3949 
411 
42.85 
4+58 

1635 


36$ 

38' 

39? 


734 
74? 
76* 


784 

80 

81$ 

83 

84? 

a5 

87 

S8 
S 


9-1 

91 

92I 

93? 

95 


-4 

4i? 

+3? 
1 
2 

45? 

47 

48 

494 

H ’ 


5185 

5378 

5569 

5765 
5967 
617 
6378 

65*. 

6804 
702 1 
7242 
7467 

7695 

7924 
S161 
8400  914 


.>'4 

524 

3 

4 

55' 
56? 

574 

59 
6o5 

H 

6zi 

664 

65$ 
66$ 
__  67| 
481569? 

4998  70 

72 
73? 
744 
75? 

Hi 
m 
7 9? 

981 
82$ 

83I 
86$ 
87| 
89 
90? 


921 
1 000 
1081 
1 166 
1254351 
1345  36$ 


of 

Ditto 


25i 


J 

-72 

263 

27? 


640 

705 

774  . 

846  29 

30? 
31? 
3H 

34 


Area  of 
blowing 
Cylind 


1440 

1537 
163S 

1742411 


37? 

39 


1849 
i960 
2073 
219c 
2310 
2433 
2560 

?9  5 
2022 
2958 
3°97  55 
3240561 


43 

44? 

4» 

49? 

54 

51? 

53 

54! 
r 1 
2 


3385 

3534 

3686 

38+1 

4000 

4161 

4326 

+493 

4665 

4830 

5017 

5*98 

5382 

5569 

5760 

5953 

6150 

6.35° 
6553 
67  6 
6969  8 
7 1 82 


7598 

7617 

7840 


153639? 
1633 

1 734 

1837 

1944 

2053 

2x66  , 
2281  48 
2400 
2521 


58 

■'.9? 

6c$ 

6if 

63 

6*1 

65  i 

67 

68$ 

69$ 

-ol 
/°  4 

7Z 

73? 

7 4" 

75- 

77 

7«i 

79! 

80I 

82 


04 

84! 

85? 

87! 

88$ 


600 
66  x 
726 

793 
S64 

937 
1014 
1093 

117634 


Diam 

of 

Ditto. 

24? 

25f 

27 

28 
29$ 

305 

3i? 

33 


61 

135° 

1441 


354 

36 

38 


404 

4* 
43 
44? 
45  s 
46? 


49 

_ 5°? 

264651$ 

2773 
2904 

3037 
3176 

3313 
456 

260 
375° 

39° 1 
4056  r 
4213  64^ 


52 

53? 

55 

36? 

575 

58* 

59? 

61 

625 

635 


4375 
4537 
47  °4 

4873 


5 046  7 


>5221 
5400 

5581 
5766 
953 
6144 
6337 
6534 
67  33 
6936 

7141  o i 

7350  851 


66 

67! 

68$ 

69? 


72? 

7.35 

74? 

It 

M 

79? 

81 

S2i 

83? 

84^ 


BLOWING 


I.BLE  III.  of  thePovvers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  7lbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  ever}'  Circular  Inch,  or  8.91  lbs.  upon  every 
quare  Inch  of  the  Steam  Pifton,  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery;  and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requiiite  to  raife 
Lir  of  various  Denfities  from  1 + lb.  to  4lbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.90  lb.  to  5.091  lbs,  Avoirdupoife  upon  each  Square  Inch  of 
le  Air  Receiver. 


Bl Aft  i |lb.  per  Cir. 
Inch,  or  1 &0  In. 
per  Square  Inch. 


Blaft  t Jib . per  Cir. 
Inch.,  or  t.2llb . 
per  Square  In. h' 


Area  f 
blowing 
Cylinder- 


Diame- 
ter of 
Ditto. 


2800 
3087 
3388 
3703 
4032 

4375 
4732 
5103 
5488 
5887 
6300 
6727 
7 168 
7623 
8092 
8575 
„ 9072 

r,i349  9583 

[j  1444  10108 

■(521 *0647 
™ lI2oo 


% 400 
2 441 
2 484 

1 329 

!2  516 
b 6 25 
nj  676 
I2  729 

2 784 

(2  841 

[3  9°° 

3 


Area  of  jiatne 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinder  Ditto. 


14 1600 


II 1681  1 1767 

4 


764 


141849  12943 
41936  13552 

4p°25 *4i 75 
M21I6  I48I2 
42209  154.63 

142304  16}  28 
42401 .6807 

5 2 5°  1 75°° 
5(260 1 18207 
51270,;  18928 
5(2809  19663 
■2916 20412 

|3°-25  2 1 175 

J5136  21952 

(,3243  22743 
3364  23548 
J348i  2 43  6 
63600  25260 
63721  16047 
63844  26908 
6396927783 
64096  28672 
64225  29575 
■435630492 
6448931423 
64624  32368 
64761 33327 
7490034300 


2348 


1866 
2058 
225S 
2 46  8 
2688 
2916 
3154 
3402 
3658 

3924 

4200 

4484 

47  7 ^ 

5080 

5394 
57 16 

6048 

6388 

673S 

7098 

7466 

7844 

82^2 

S628 


43? 

45? 

471: 

49s 

5r4 

54 

56 

sH 

60k 

62 

6?f 

67 

69i 

7l% 

73i 

in 

So 

82 

s+! 

86i 

88| 

9°! 

92? 

95 

97? 


9°34 
9430 
9874  99 4 
103084014 
20752  i°3f 
’■  1204  1 06 
; 1666408 
12  j 384 io4 
6 1 8' 1 1 2-J 
1 J x4‘§ 
n6f 
1 1 si 
121 

■23? 

l25! 
1274 

1 29 1 

1 3*1 


I 

13  iO 
1360S 
141 1 6 

i4634 
15162 
15698 
16244 
l6§00 
A / 

1 7938 

18522 


■oH- 
136 
191141138: 
I9.7J6|i4°i 
203284424 
20948  1444 
21578 1464 
222 18(149 
2 2866]  15  j 


Blaft  2lh.  per  Cir. 
Inch,  or  l 54  jb. 
per  Square  rnch 


B'aft  l^lb.  p r Cir. 
Inch,  or  2,.eblb 
per  Square  lnr.h. 


Area  of  Diamc- 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinder.  Ditto 


1600 

1764 

1936 

2116 

2304 

2500 

2704 

2916 

3236 

3364 

3600 

3S44 

4096 

4366 
4624 
4900 
5 l84 
5476 
5776 
6084 
6400 
6724 
7°56 
7396 
7744 
8100 

S464 
8836 
9216 
9604 
10000 
10404 
..0816 
1 1 236 

X : 664 
(2102 

I2544 

12996 

!3456 

13920 

14J00 


40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

5° 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

80 

82 

84 

86 

88 

90 

92 

94 
90 
98 
ioo 
102 
104 
106 
108 
1 1© 
1 12 
114 
116 
1 18 
120 


4S84  r 2 2 
25376  124 
15S76 
16384 
16900 
1 742 4 
x79  S6 
18496 
19044 


19600 


1400 

>543 
1699 
1S51 
2016 
2187 
2366 
255] 
2744 
2943 
3 *5° 
3363 

3584 
3811 
4046 
4287 
4536 
479J 
5°54 
53 
3600 

>883 

6 r 74- 
647' 
677 

7087 

7406 

773 


126 
1 28 

*3° 
1 3 2 
134 
136 
138 
140 


806 
8403 

875^ 
9:o3 

9464 

983 ' 
10206 
10587 
10976 
1 l37J 
1 1 774 
1 1 2 1 83 

•12600 
‘13023 

r345+ 
i3>9i 

H336 
F+7S7 

15246 
157H 
16184 
16663  129 
17150U31 


3 Ik 

39? 

41 

43 

45, 

464 

4Si 

5°i 

5 2 

St 

56 

58 

59t 

6if 

63! 

65! 

67? 

69 

71 

73 

6 
7^4 
86 1 
82 1 

844 

86 

88 

89 

91 

93? 

954 

9 

99% 

lol 

103 

i 245 

10  64 
10S2 
no! 
112I 


Area  of  Diam 
blowing 
Cylinder.  Dit  1 


1244 

i372 

I5°5 

1645 

1792 

1944 

2103 

2268 


35? 

37 

38? 

404 

42 

43  i 

46 

47  2 


49? 

514 

53 

544 


blafr  ihb.  per  Cir. 
Inch,  or  3.*81b. 
per  Square  In -h. 


Area  of  Diaitic- 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinder.  Ditto. 


1 14  . 
1 16 
117! 

1 19+ 

I2li 

123! 

1252 

l27i 


2439 
2616 
2800 
2989 
3i85 
3388 
3396 

3811 
4032 
4259 
449 1 
47  3 2 
4977 
5229 
5488 

5 75  2 
6023 
6300 
6583 
6872 
7168 
7469 

7777 
8092 
8a  1 2 

8739 
9072 
941 1 

9756 
10108 
10465 
10829 
x 1200 

1 1 5 73 
11959 
12348 
12743 
13H4 
13552 
«3965 

14385!  120 
14812  12  if 
I5244  I23i 


o6i 

58 

594 

6ii 

63i 

654 

67 


7 °* 
72? 

2+3 

75? 

774 
79$ 
81 
82J 
84; 
86i 
88 
9° 
9’i 
93  i 
95? 
97 
9y? 
ioo| 

1 02 
104 

105$ 

107-5 

108# 

m 
H3 
114I 
1 164 
u8l 


1 120 
1 234 
1355 

1481 

1612 

1750 

1892 

2041 

2I95 

2354 

2320 

2690 

2867 

3°49 

3236 

343° 

3628 

3S33 
4°43 
4258 
4480 
4706 
4939 
5 r 7 7 
542o 
5670 

5924 

6.185 

6451 

6722 

7000 

7282 

75  7i 
7865 

8164 

8470 

S780 

9097 

94 1 9 
9746 
roo8o 
10418 
10763 

1 1 r 1 3 
1 1488 
11830 
12196 
12560 

12  947 

1333° 


335 

35 

36! 

3 84 

40 

4 if- 


Blaft  b.per  Cir 
Inch,  or  5.4  lib. 
per  Square  Inch. 


\rea  of  Diame 
!» lowing  ter  of 
incler.  Die  o, 


IOI4 

1122 

1232 

1346 

1466 

1590 


I372°  117 


434!  '-7 20 
45$)  1855 

46-I,  1995 

2104 
2290 
2446 
2606 
2772 
2942 
3118 
3299 

3484 

3675 

3 S72 
4072 
4278 
4490 
4706 
4928 
5154 
5386 
5622 
5864 
6111 
6363 
6620 
6S82 
7150 
742 
7700 
798 
S270 
8562 
SS60 

9163 
947i 
9784 
10:02 
10426 

10754 
11008 
1 1426 

1177 
12119 
1247 


48 

5°i 

51! 

53! 

55 

56f 

58^ 

60I 

624 

631 

r 2 

6ci. 

A? 

67 

68l 

7°| 

7- 

73i 

75i 

77 

78I 

8oi 

82 

83f 

85 

87 

88# 


92 

93! 

95| 

97 

98! 

lOOi 

102 

lo3| 

i°5i 

107 

ioSf 

1 10X 

1 12 

113! 

415! 


335 

35 

36^ 

384 

40 

415 

43 

445 

46 

47  i 
49 
5°? 
52i 
54? 

56 

57  i 
59 
60^ 
62 

63! 

65! 

67 

68! 

70 

7lh 

73? 

75 

76^ 

78 

795 

81! 

83 

841 

86 

87i 

89 

9°? 

925 

94 

95? 

97? 

99 

iooi 

102 

io}4 

io5! 

107 

108-f 

I 10 

I l I 


'dlaft  jib  per  ri- 
Inch,  or  ? 8 • lb. 
per  Square  Inch. 


Area  o biame- 
blowlng  ter  of 
Cy  jr.der  Ditto 


933 
1029 
1 129 
I234 
1344 
r458 
1574 
1701 
1829 
1962 
2 roo 
2242 
2389 

25  + ! 
2697 
2S58 
3°24 
3i94 

3369 
3549 
3733 
3922 
41 16 
43i4 
451/ 
4725 

4937 

5*54 

5376 

5602 

5833 

6069 

6309 

6554 

6804 

7058 

7317 

758i 

7849 

8122 

8400 

8682 

8969 

9261 

9557 
9858 
10164 
10474 
10789 
1 1 109 


n+33  107 


30! 

32 

33? 

35 

36! 

38 

39\ 

4Is 

42? 

44? 

45? 

47? 

+84 

i°5 

52 

535 

55 

565 

58 

59! 

6 1 

624 

64 

65! 

67 

68| 

7°* 

7i| 

7+4 
76 1 
78 

79! 
8 1 


84 

85^ 

87 

88! 

90 

915 

93 

9+i 

96 

97i 

99 

1007 

IC2 


3ilb  perch 
Inch  or  4 •'  I lb. 
per  Squa  e Inch 


Diame- 
blowing  1 r of 
Cylinder. 


S61  29 

949  3° 5 

1042  32 

ii39  335 
1240  35 
1346  36 


1456  38 


157° 


1688  41 
425 

4+ 


1 8 1 ! 

2938  . . 
2069  455 
2205  47 


2345 

2489 

2638 

2791 

2948 

3 1 10 
3276 

34+6 

3620 

3799 
39  82 
4i69 
436i 
4557 
4757 
4962 

5 ‘71 
5384 
5602 
5824 
6050 
6280 


1055 


395 


48 1 


..'tfl  3 ilb-  per  Bl.ft  3llb  pc 
ir.  Inch,  >r  Cir.  Inch,  or 

4,  i jlft.  per  «.  771b.  per 

Square  In  n.  . Square  Inch. 


vrea  of  Diam  Area  oi  iam. 
•lowint  °t  blowing  or 
.ylin  i Cylmd.  D-tto 


5+5  2 !U~  ^ , 
56  288 853? 

57?3°42  55, 
5 Si  3200  565 
60II336058 


63 

66 

67* 

69 

7°l 

72 


/5 


20!  74627!  70026! 
29!  822  28!  77i 27# 
1 1 i 00  2 20  827  20 


800 
882 

96S31  i 903  30 
105832!,  98731^ 

H5234  i!075  32! 

125035?  1 166 34 

i35°36?;i26i  35! 
145838J136037 
1563  39i  146308? 

1682  1569  39! 

180042!  1680  4c 

92044  1 793  . . 

048  45?  I91 1 43!  r792  42! 
2178  465203245  190543! 


441S 

4608 

4802 


735  5ooo 


5202 


7615408 
78  ,5618 
79?! 83 2 


50  2312  48 1 2157  46!  2023  44^ 
5 1\  2450  49i  22864712143  46| 
53  25925^  2419 49! 2268 47! 
' 738  527  2555  5°i  2395  49 
269552  2527  5°? 


298654! 
3137  56 


Blalt  4-Jb.  pci 
Cir.  Inch,  rr 
5>0>  lb.  per 
■quare  Inch. 


*rea  01 
blowing 
Cyiind. 


837  29 
92530! 

1008  31 
109332 
ii83  34 

l275 35 
137236. 
i47i  38. 

1 575  39!' 

1 68 1 4 r 


28,39  53?  266 


2880  5 2! 

941 54? 


6143528  5943293  57* 3087  55! 
6-  369860^3451581323557 
3872.162!  3613,60  338858! 
4050(63?  3780(61!- 3543  59? 
423  2 65  3949,62 1 3 703  60-! 
66! 41 23  64! 3865  62 
4300651403263! 
4481(6/  1+201 164! 
4666(68!j4375  66! 


6515  804j6o5o 
6754  8ii-6272 
6997  83!  6498 
/245  85  ,6728 
7497  86416962 


68 

69! 

7°: 

72] 

73? 

75 

76! 

78 

794 

80! 


/49/  ^05.^9©^ 
7754  88  720085 

n _ _ Q/r  1 


8.14  891(7442 
8279  -/0° 

8548 
8822 
9100 

9382 

9668 

9959 
10254 


925I7938 

9+ 

8192 

95l 

8451 

97 

87 12 

98! 

8978 

99 J 

9247 

ioii 

+ 

9522 

Diam 

of 

Ditto. 


:i4 


485570  (4551 

5o47i7  i!j4/82 

524373  49h 
5443(74?!  io3 
5646  75!j5293 
5853  76!(54 88 
6064  78  15685 
82  6279  79ir'58^7 
83^6497  (So!  6091 


86‘ 


9\ 

93+ 


D * 4 s j ■/  t !*-»'  / 

iOr.CAlO^lljSoOGO  GI46 


*t-y  / w i 1 

672082  16300 
6945  i3!|65Ii 
7175  841,6727 

740886  ,6945 
7645  87!;/ 168 
7886 
8130 


8n 


79 


96?  863 , 
TI8887 


97 


821739 
90a  762^ 
91! 7855 
03  8092 
9#!  833 1 


67! 

68} 


72! 

74 

75i 

79: 

80.1 

82 

83! 

844 

86 


88 

90 

M 


1 
? 

r-  n ^ 


BLOWING 


TABLE  IV.  of  thePowers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  81bs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  10.18  lbs.  upon  every  Squ;j 
Inch  of  the  Steam  Piilon,  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery  ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requifite  to  raife  Air  1 
various  Denfities  from  i~  lb.  to  4lbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.90  lb.  to  5.09a  lbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  i 
Receiver. 


Blaft  1 1 If',  per 

Circular  1:  ch, 
or  l.oO  lb.  per 
Square  Inch- 


Blalt  z lb.  per 
Circular  inch, 

or  t.  54  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Dlall  a^lb  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  1.16  lu.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Blafl  2{  lb.  per 
Circular  Inch, 
or  I.  CS  lb.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Elart  a*  lb.  per 
Circular  In*  b, 
or  3.41  !b.  per 
Square  Inch. 


Rlaft  3 lb-  ^er 

Circular  Inch, 
or  3. 5 1 lb.  per 
Square  Inch; 


Area  of  1 Diamc- 
blowing  I ter  of 
;y  Under.)  Ditr 


90 


2401 
2500  : 

2601 

27°4 
2S09 
2916  23328 


24200 
25088 
25992 
26912 
27848 
28800 
29768 
3°752  : 


396931752 
4096  32768 


33800 

> 34848 

> 35912 

■3699 

38088 
1 39200 


2857 
3°9° 
33  3 2 
3584 
3 84  4 
4114 

4393 

468 1 
4978 
5284 
5600 

5924 
6258 
6601 
6953 
73  T4 
7684 
8064 

8453 

8450 

9Z57 

9673 

10098 

10532 

10976 
11428 
ti888 
1 2361 
12841 
13330 

13828 

H336 

14852 

I5378 

15908 


area  of  Diame- 
blow  ng  ter  of 
Cylinders  i itto 


Area  of  Diamc- 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinders'  Pitto. 


Area  of  Diame- 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinder.  Ditto. 


Area  o*  Diame- 
blowing  ter  of 
Cylinder.  Ditto. 


Area  if 
bloving 
Cylinder. 


Diame- 
ter of 
J>itt'. 


,-trea  of  Diarne-  Area  of  Diorne- 
blowing  ter  of  blowing  :cr  of 
Cylinder  Ditto.  Cylinder,  Ditto 


Y>/ 


I 02 


I422 

I568 

1720 

l88o 

2048 

2222 

2403 

2592 

2787 

2990 

32CO 

3417 

364O 

387 

4IIO 

4355 

4608 

4867 

5 1 34 
15408 

5688 

5976 

6272 

6574 

6883 

7200 

7523 

7854 

S192 

8536 

8888 

9248 

9614 

9987 

10268 

IC755 


37^ 


I28i  1^400 


23  23  2 
2394I 
24661 

25392 

26133 


X4884 

r537<5! 
r 5876 
1638 
16900 
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BLOWING 


WLE  V.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  9lbs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  1 1.451b.  upon  every  Square  Inclt 
O he  Steam  Piilon  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery  ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requifite  to  raife  Air  of  various  Den- 


s from  i|lb. 


to  qlbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.901b.  to  5.09  :lbs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  Air  Receiver. 
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BLOWING, 


TABLE  IV.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  81bs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  io.tS  lbs.  upon  every  Squ; ! 
Inch  of  the  Steam  Pilton,  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery  ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requilite  to  raife  Air  j 
various  Denfities  from  1 i lb . to  4lbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.901b.  to  5.09a  lbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the/ 
Receiver. 
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BLOWING, 


TALE  V.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  plbs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  1 1.4.51b.  upon  every  Square  IncH 
he  Steam  Pifton  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery  ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requifite  to  raife  Air  of  various  Den- 
is from  i|lb.  to  qlbs.  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.901b.  to  5.09  :lbs.  Avoirdupoife,  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  Air  Receiver. 
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BLOWING. 


TABLE  VI.  of  the  Powers  of  Steam  Engines  working  at  the  Rate  of  rolbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  every  Circular  Inch,  or  12.73  lbs.  upon  every  Squar; 
Inch  of  the  Steam  Pifton  applicable  to  Blowing  Machinery ; and  the  Areas  and  Diameters  of  Blowing  Cylinders  requifite  to  raifeAirc 
various  Denfities  from  i|lb.  to  qlbs.  Avoirdupoife  upon  each  Circular  Inch,  or  from  1.901b.  to  5.09 ’lbs.  upon  each  Square  Inch  of  the  A: 
Receiver. 
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Blowing  of  a Flower,  among  Florljls,  an  artificial  pro- 
fflei  s in  order  to  biing  a flower  to  difplay  itfelf  with  greater 
perfection  and  beauty  than  it  would  arrive  at  in  the  natural 
way  of  blowing.  The  ulual  method  is  thus;  about  April, 
when  the  flower  Items  begin  to  put  forth,  or  fpindle,  as  the 
gardeners  call  it,  they  place  by  each  flower  a itrait  flick  four 
ieet  long,  and  tie  the  fpindles  to  it  as  they  (hoot.  As  foon 
as  the  flower-buds  appear,  they  leave  only  one  of  the  largett 
on  each  flower-ftem  to  blofl'om.  About  ten  days  before 
the  flowers  open  themfelves,  the  round-podded  kinds  will 
begin  to  crack  their  hulks  on  one  fide,  when  the  careful 
gardener,  with  a fine  needle,  fplits  or  opens  the  hulk  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  natural  trait  ion ; and  about  three  or 
four  days  before  the  complete  opening  of  the  flower,  cuts 
off  with  a pair  of  fciffars  the  points  on  the  top  of  the  flowei- 
pod,  and  lupplies  the  vacancies  or  openings  on  each  fide  of 
the  hulk  with  two  fmall  pieces  of  vellum  or  oil-cloth,  flipped 
in  between  the  flower-leaves  and  the  infide  of  the  hulk  ; by 
fucli  means,  the  bloffom  will  difplay  its  parts  equally  on  ail 
iides,  and  be  of  a regular  figure.  Befides  this  care,  when 
the  bloffom  begins  to  Ihew  its  colours,  they  ufe  to  lhade  it 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun  with  a trencher-like  board, 
or  other  device  of  the  like  nature,  fattened  to  the  flick 
which  fupports  it ; for  the  flowers  as  well  as  fruits,  grow 
larger  in  the  lhade,  and  ripen  and  decay  fooneft  in  the 
fun. 

In  Heraldry,  a fleur  de  lys  is  faid  to  be  blown,  efpanoui, 
when  its  leaves  are  opened,  fo  that  buds  appear  among 
the  fleurons.  The  arms  of  the  city  of  Florence  are  argent, 
a feur  de  lys  blown,  gules. 

BLOwiNG-yiiuie,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  the  people 
of  Virginia  to  a fpecies  of  ferpent  much  reiembling  the 
European  viper,  but  confiderably  larger,  and  very  remark- 
able for  its  inflating  and  extending  the  furface  of  its  head 
before  it  bites.  Its  wound  is  very  fatal. 

BLOWN  Red,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelane.  See 
Red. 

BLUBBER,  in  Phyfology  and  Trade,  the  fat  which  in- 
vefts  the  bodies  of  all  large  cetaceous  filh,  ferving  to  furnilh 
an  oil. 

The  blubber  is  properly  the  adeps  of  the  animal : it  lies 
immediately  under  the  Hein,  and  over  the  mufcular  flefli. 
In  the  porpoife,  it  is  firm  and  full  of  fibres,  and  inverts  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  thicknels  is 
ordinarily  fix  inches;  but  about  the  under  lip,  it  is  found 
two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yielded  by  one 
of  thefe  animals  ordinarily  amount  s to  forty  or  fifty,  fome- 
times  to  eighty  or  more  hundred  weight.  Phil.  Tranf.  N° 
77.  p.2275.  _ 

The  ule  of  the  blubber  to  the  animal  feems  to  be  partly 
to  poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  water; 
partly  to  keep  off  the  water  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
blood,  the  immediate  contact  whereof  would  be  apt  to 
chill  it ; and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe  that  cloaths 
ferve  us,  to  keep  the  fifli  warm,  by  reflecting  or  reverbe- 
rating the  hot  fleams  of  the  body,  and  fo  redoubling  the 
heat ; fince  all  fat  bodies  are,  by  experience,  found  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  impreffion  of  cold  than  lean  ones. 

Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufactures  is  to  furnifh  train-oil, 
which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  this  was  per- 
formed aihore  in  the  countries  w.iere  the  whales  were  caught; 
but  of  late  the  fifhers  do  not  go  aihore,  they  bring  the  blub- 
ber home,  flowed  in  calks,  and  boil  it  down  there. 

BLUBBER-fi'wrr.  The  livers  of  cods,  which  having  been 
barrelled,  yield  fpontaneoufly  a confiderable  quantity  of  oil, 
which  being  Ikimmed  off,  the  refidue  are  called  blubber- 
livers,  to  be  boiled  down  for  more  oil. 
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Blubber,  fea,  a denomination  given  by  our  navigators  to 
the  urtka  marina,  or  iea-nettie.  Phil.  Tranf.  9. 

BLUDENTZ,  in  Geography,  See  Plu  dent a. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  feven  pnmitive  colours  ot  the  rays  of 
light,  into  which  they  are  divided,  when  refracted  through  a 
glais  prifm.  See  Colours,  and  Refraction. 

Anciently  blue  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fea ; for  which 
reafon,  in  the  Circenfian  games,  the  combatants  who  re- 
prefented  the  fea  were  clad  in  blue ; and  thofe  who  had 
diltinguilhed  themfelves  by  any  notable  exploit  at  fea,  were 
rewarded  with  a blue  enfign. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us  the  following  method  of  making 
traniparent  blue,  nearly  equal  to  ultramarine.  The  principal 
ingredient  of  this  beautiful  colour  is  the  cy/inus,  or  blue 
corn-bottle  flower,  which  abounds  almoff  in  every  cotn-field, 
and  may  ealily  be  had  during  four  of  the  fummer  months. 
It  may  be  gathered  by  children  about  the  verges  of  corn- 
fields, without  doing  any  damage  to  the  corn.  This  flower 
has  two  blues  in  it,  one  of  a pale  colour  in  the  large  outer 
leaves  ; and  the  other  of  a deeper  blue,  that  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower.  Both  thele  will  do,  being  feparated 
from  the  buttons  or  cafes  in  which  they  grow  ; but  the 
deep  blue  leaves  in  the  middle  produce  much  the  belt  colour; 
this  may  be  obferved  by  rubbing  the  leaves  while  they  are 
frefh  upon  a piece  of  writing-paper,  fo  hal'd  as  to  exprefs 
the  juice  which  will  yield  an  excellent  colour,  that  by  the 
experience  of  two  or  three  years  has  not  been  found  to 
fade.  A fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  middle  leaves  being 
procured,  let  the  juice  be  preffed  from  them  ; to  which  a 
little  alum  being  added,  will  give  a lading  tranfparent  blue, 
fcarcely  inferior  in  brightneis  to  ultramarine.  It  is  very- 
probable,  that  if  the  chives  of  thefe  flowers  were  cured  in 
the  fame  manner  with  faffron,  they  would  produce  a much 
greater  body  of  colour,  from  which  a tindlure  might  be 
drawn  with  more  eafe  than  when  preffed  frerti  from  the  field. 

. Mr.  Boyle  alfo  recommends  another  fine  blue,  produced 
from  the  blue  leaves  of  rue  beaten  in  a ftone  mortar  with  a 
wooden  peftle,  and  then  put  in  water  for  fourteen  days  or 
more,  walhing  them  every  day  until  they  are  rotten.  Thefe 
beaten  up  at  lart,  water  and  all,  until  they  become  a pulp, 
and  then  dried  in  the  fun,  will  make  a fine  blue  for 
Ihading. 

Blue  Jljhes,  Cendres  lleues.  See  Verdtter. 

Blue  lice,  is  a colour  of  good  brightneis,  next  to  Pruf- 
fian  blue ; it  is  alio  a colour  of  a body,  and  flows  well  from 
the  pencil.  See  Bice. 

Blue,  in  Dyeing.  See  Dyeing,  Indigo,  and  Woad. 

Blue  black.  See  Black. 

Blue  enamel.  See  H%ure  Enamel. 

Blue,  Flanders,  is  a colour  feldom  11  fed  but  in  land- 
fcapes  as  being  apt  to  turn  green.  The  French  call  it 
cendre  verte,  or  green  allies. 

Blue  for  painting  or plaining  glafs.  See  Glass. 

Blue  Japan.  See  Japannin  g. 

Blue  Indigo.  See  Indigo. 

Blue  Litmus,  or  Lacmus.  See  Litmus. 

Blue,  Painter  s,  is  made  differently  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  paintings.  In  limning,  frefco,  and  mi- 
niature, they  ufe  indifferently  ultramarine,  blue  allies,  and 
fmalt  ; thefe  are  the  natural  blues,  excepting  the  laff,  which 
is  partly  natural,  partly  artificial.  See  each  under  its  proper 
head.  In  oil  and  miniature  they  ufe  indigo,  blue  bice,  blue 
verditer,  lapis  armenus,  imalt,  and  litmus,  alio  a counterfeit 
ultramarine.  Enamellers  and  painters  of  glais  have  blues 
peculiar  to  themfelves  ; each  preparing  them  after  his  own 
manner.  See  Enamelling,  Painting  on  Glass,  and  Neu- 
mann’s Chem,  Works/  by  Dr.  Lewis. 
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Blue,  P ruffian*  See  Prussic  Acid. 

Blue,  Saxon , a folution  of  indigo  in  fulphuric  acid.  See 
Indigo. 

For  an  account  of  the  procefies  for  obtaining  blue  liquors 
from  oak  duft  and  vitriol,  from  log  wood  and  verdigrife, 
from  log-wood  and  blue  vitriol,  from  an  effential  oil  and  vo- 
latile fpirit ; fee  Dr.  Lewis’s  Commercium  Piiilofophico- 
Technicutn,  ed.  4to,  ann.  1773,  p.  3S2.407.436. 

Blue,  Stone,  or  Powder , ufed  in  wafhing  of  linen,  is 
the  fame  with  fmalt,  cither  in, the  lump  or  powdered 

When  the  fmalt  is  taken  from  the  pot,  it  is  thrown  into 
a large  veil'd  of  cold  water  : this  makes  it  more  tradable 
and  eafily  powdered.  Afterwards*  when  examined  after 
cooling,  it  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  a greyifh  matter  re- 
fembling  allies,  which  they  call  efchel.  This  grey  matter 
is  Separated  by  wafhing,  and  then  the  blue  fubflqnce  is- 
powdered  and  fifted  through  fine  fieves,  to  bring  it  to 
what  we  call  powder-blue.  Phil.  Tranf.  N’ 396..  See  Co- 
balt. 

Blue,  turnfol,  is  a blue  ufed  in  painting  on  wood,  made 
of  the  feed  of  that  plant,  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  four 
ounces  of  turnfol  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  wherein  lime 
has  been  flacked.  See  Turn  sol. 

Blue,  ultramarine.  See  Lazulite. 

There  is  a blue  fubftance,  fomcthing  like  what  Kentman 
mentions  under  the  name  of  caruieum  patavinum  It  was 
difcovered  in  a peat-mofs  in  Scotland.  This  earth  is  at  firft 
of- a white  colour,  and  only  grows  blue  by  being  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  has  alfo  fome  reiemblance  to  what  Mr.  de  Coda 
in  his  Nat.  Hilt.  of  Foil.  p.  103.  calls  ochria  frialilis  ccerttlea. 
It  is  defcribed  very  minutely  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  gives 
an  account  of  his  various  experiments  upon  it,  and  recom- 
mends it  as  a cheap  paint  in  gum  water,  particularly  as  it  is 
leugated  and  prepared  by  nature.  See  Phil.  Trarif.  vol.  lviii. 
N°  27.  an.  1768. 

Many  fimilar  fpeciraens  of  blue  earth  have  been  difco- 
vered in  England  and  Ireland,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Blue -ball,  a name  given  in  fome  countries  to  the  Cow- 
'Wheat. 

B l u e -bottle,  in  Botany . See  C e N t A u R e a . 

Blvf,- Cap,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Blew  -Cap. 

Blue  John,  the  common  appellation,  among  the  Derby- 
fhire  miners,  of  Fluor-Spar. 

Blue  Mantle  Purfnivant  of  Arms.  This  officer  is  by 
patent  a member  of  the  corporation  of  heralds.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  conjeftures,  that  the  title  was  taken  from  the  co- 
lour cf  the  mantle  of  the  French  kings.  This  office  is  find 
to  have  been  inftituted  by  Henry  V.,  and  probably  might  be 
coeval  with  that  of  Garter,  and  eredted  with  reference  to 
that  order;  but  although  the  catalogues  place  John  Wrex- 
worth  and  others  by  this  title  under  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ; 
Anthony  Wood  afcribes  the  creation  ot  this  office  to 
Henry  VI  , in  whofe  26th  year  Bluemantle  Purfnivant 
waited  on  Bruges,  Garter  king  of  arms,  into  France,  and 
alfo  on  the  bifhop  of  Chichefter  and  others,  ambaffadors 
thither.  Previous  to  that  date  there  are  not  any  entries  on 
record  relating  to  this  Officer ; but  from  thence  to  the  pre- 
fent  time  the  fucceifion  hath  been  carried  on  without  any  in- 
terruption. 

Blue  N uns,  files  blues,  thofe  of  the  order  of  the  An- 
nunciation. 

BLUEFIELD’s  Bay,  in  Geography,  a bay  in  the  ifland 
cf  Jamaica,  lying  S.E.  of  Savannah-la-Mar,  and  having  good 
anchorage  for  large  veffels.  N.  lat.  18°  xo>  $0".  W.  long. 
;8#. 
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coaft  of  Nicaragua,  in  New  Spain,  into  which  a river  of 
the  fame  name  is  difeharged.  N.  lat.  1 r”  40'.  W.  long.  83’. 

BLUEHILL,  a townlhip  of  America,  in  Hancock, 
county  and  diftrift  of  Maine,  on  the  well  fide  of  Union1 
river,  344  miles  N.E.  of  Bolton,  and  13  E.  of  Penobfcot ; 
having  274  inhabitants. 

Bluehill  Bay,  a bay  of. America,  formed  by  Nalkeag- 
point  on  the  weft,  and  Mount  Defart  ifland  on  theeaft,  and 
extending  northerly  to  a mountain  on  the  eaft  of  Penobfcot 
river,  which,  from  its  appearance  at  fea,  is  called  “ Blue- 
hill.” Union  river  difeharges  itfelf  into  this  bay. 

Blue  Hills,  a range  of  mountains  in  New-  England,  the 
firft  ridge  of  which  in  New  Hamplhire  paffes  through  Ro- 
chefter,  Barrington,  and  Nottingham. 

Blue  Mountains,  are  mountains  of  America,  in  Nor- 
thampton county,  and  ftate  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  from 
S.W.  to  N-E.  and  through  a fmall  interval  acrofs  the  Dela- 
ware..— Alfo,  a range  of  mountains,  which  run  from  S E. 
to  N.W.  through  Surry  county,  in  the  illand  of  Jamaica- 
Blue  mountain  peak  is  faid  to  rife  7431  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; and  the  precipices  are  interfperfed  with  beauti- 
ful favannahs. — Alfo  a mountain  in  Ruffia,  part  of  the  Al- 
tay  mountains.  See  Si-nnaia  Sop-ka. 

Blue  Ridge,  or  South  ■ Mountain,  is  the  firft  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Pennfylvania.  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  diftant  from  1 - o to  200  miles  from  the  fea, 
and,  mea  ured  from  its  bale,  about  4 00  feet  high,  be- 
tween this  and  the  north  mountain  is  a large  fertile  vale; 
The  Paffage  of  the  Potowmack  river  through  this  ridge  is 
one  of  the  mo  ft  ftupendous  feenes  in  nature  See  Alleg- 
many  Mountains,  and  Potowmack  River. 

■ Blue  Licit , lie  on  the  main  branch  of  tire  Ticking  river 
in  Kentucky,  and  are  fituated  about  8 miles  wefterly  from 
the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  Both  of  them  are  on  the  N.E.  fide  of 
the  river;  and  the  latter  is  about  1 J miles  N.E  of  Millers. 

Blue  Spring,  lies  between  Big  Barren  and  Little  Barren 
river,  fouthern  branches  of  Green  river,  in  Mercer's  county, 
Kentucky,  about  22  miles  fouth-wefteriy  from  Sulphur 
fpring,  and  1 3 fouth  of  Craig’s  fort,  on  the  north  fide  of 
Green  river. 

Blue  Slone  Creek,  a fmall  weftern  branch  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway. 

Blue- water  river,  a river  of  America,  that  rifes  among 
the  fouthern  branches  of  Duck  river,  and  empties  into 
the  Teneflee.  It  is  1 feended  by  boats. 

BLUENESS,  that  quality  which  denominates  a body 
blue,  depending  on  fuch  a fize  and  texture  cf  .he  parts  that 
compofe  the  furface  of  a body,  as  diipofe  them  to  reflect 
the  blue  or  azure  rays  of  light,  and  thofe  only,  to  the  eye. 

With  refpeti  to  the  bluenels  of  the  Iky,  M.  de  la  Hire, 
after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  obLrves,  that  any  black  body 
viewed  through  a thin  white  one,  gives  the  lenfation  of  blue  ; 
and  this  he  affigns  as  the  reafon  of  the  bluenefs  of  the  Iky, 
the  immenfe  depth  of  which  being  wholly  devoid  of  light, 
is  viewed  through  the  air  illuminated  and  whitened  by  the 
fun.  For  the  fame  reafon,  he  adds,  it  is  that  foot  mixed 
with  white  makes  a blue  ; for  white  bodies,  being  always  a 
little  tranfpareut,  and  mixing  themfelves  with  a black  be- 
hind, give  the  perception  of  blue.  From  the  fame  principle 
he  accounts  for  the  bluenefs  of  the  veins  on  the  furface  of 
the  flrin,  though  the  blood  they  are  filled  with  be  a deep 
red  ; for  red  he  obferves,  unleis  viewed  in  a clear,  ftrong 
light,  appears  a dark  brown,  bordering  on  black ; being 
then  in  a kind  oi  obfeurity  in  the  veins,  it  mult  have  the 
effeft  of  a black  ; and  this,  viewed  through  the  membrane 
of  the  vein  and  the  white  jkin,  will  produce  the  perception 
of  bluenefs. 

In 
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In  the  fame  way  did  many  of  the  early  writers  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  a blue  Iky  ; fuch  as  Fromonfiijs, 
Funccius,  Otto  Guericke,  and  many  others:  their  "opi- 
nion long  prevailed,  and  has  been  adopted  by  fome  in  more 
modern  times,  efpecially  by  Wolfius  and  Mufchentroek. 
But  in  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  fir  Ifaac  New- 
ton obferves  ttiat  all  the  vapours,  when  they  begin  to  con- 
denfe  and  coaleice  into  natural  particles,  become  fine  of  luch 
a bignefs  as  to  reflect  the  azure  rays,  before  they  can  conili- 
tute  clouds  of  any  other  colour  This,  therefore,  being  the 
firft  colour  which  they  begin  to  refledvt , mull  Le  that  of  the 
fined  and  moil  tranfparent  (kies,  in  which  the  vapours  are 
not  arrived  to  a groffnefs  fufficient  to  refleft  other  colours. 

M-  Bouguer,  without  having  recourte  to  the  vapours 
difiufed  tiirough  the  atmofphere,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  reflection  of  the  bine-making  rays,  aferibes  it  to  the 
conftitution  ot  the  air  itfelf,  whereby  thefe  fainter-coloured 
rays  are  incapable  of  making  their  way  through  any  confi- 
derable  trad  of  it.  And  he  accounts  for  thofe  blue  flia- 
dows,  which  were  firft  obferved  by  M.  Buffon  in  the 
year  1742,  by  the  aerial  colour  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
enlightens  thefe  fhadows,  and  in  which  the  bh:e  rays 
prevail;  whilft  the  led  rays  are  not  reflected  fo  loon, 
but  pafs  on  to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
abbs  Mazeas  in  a Memoir  of  the  fociety  of  Berlin,  for  the 
year  rj  72.  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  blue  fhadows  by 
the  diminution  of  light;  having  obferved  that,  of  two  (ha- 
dows  which  were  call  upon  a white  wall  from  an  opaque 
body  illuminated  by  the  moon,  and  by  a candle  at  the  fame 
time,  that  which  was  enlightened  by  the  candle  was  reddifh, 
and  that  which  was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was  blue. 
However,  the  true  caufe  of  this  appearance  feems  to  be  that 
affigned  by  M.  Bouguer,  which  agrees  with  the  folution 
given  of  it  about  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Melville,  But 
anftead  of  attributing  the  different  colours  of  the  clouds, 
as  fir  Ifaac  Newton  does,  to  the  different  fize  of  thofe 
globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  condenfed  ; Mr.  Mel- 
ville fuppofes,  that  the  clouds  only  refleft  and  tranfmit 
the  fun’s  light  ; and  that  according  to  their  different 
altitudes,  they  may  afiume  all  the  variety  of  colours  at 
fun  riling  and  letting,  by  barely  reflecting  the  fun’s  inci- 
dent light,  as  they  receive  it  through  a fhorter  or  longer 
trail  of  air:  and  the  change  produced  in  the  fun’s  rays 
by  the  quantity  of  air  through  which  they  pafs,  from 
white  to  yellow,  from  yellow  to  orange,  and  laftly  to 
red,  may  be  underftood  agreeably  to  this  hypothefis,  by 
applying  to  the  atmofphere  what  fir  Ifaac  Newton  fays 
concerning  the  colour  of  tranfparent  liquors  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  inflation  of  lignum  nephriticum  in  particular. 
JEdinb.  Eff.  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  Bouguer  Traite  d’Optique, 
p.  368.  Newton’s  Optics,  p.228;  or  Prieftley’s  Hid. 
.ofVifion,  &c.  p.436 — 44*5. 

BLUFF-Head,  or  Bheff-headed,  in  the  Sen,- Language,  is, 
when  a fhip  has  but  a final!  rake  forward  on,  being  built 
with  her  Item  too  ftraight  up. 

Bluff-headed  (hips  are  oppofed  to  thofe  that  are  fliarp- 
headed.  They  are  fhorter,  lefs  mafted,  and  fail  cheaper. 

BLUING  of  Iron,  a method  ot  beautifying  that 
metal  fometimes  pradtifed  ; as  for  mourning  buckles, 
fwords,  or  the  like.  The  manner  is  thus : take  a piece 
of  grind-ftone,  and  whet-ftone,  and  rub  hard  on  the 
work  to  take  off  the  blaek  feurf  from  it ; then  heat  it 
in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows  hot,  the  colour  changes  by 
degrees,  coming  firft  to  a light,  then  to  a dark  gold  co- 
lour, ana  laftly  to  a blue.  Sometimes  they  grind  alfo 
indigo  and  faliad-oil  together,  and  rub  the  mixture  on  th,e 
work  with  a woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it 
ta  cool  of  itfelf. 


Among  fculptors  we  alfo  find  mention  of  bluing  a 
figure  of  bronze,  by  which  is  meant  the  heating  of  it, 
to  prepare  it  for  the  application  of  gold  leaf,  bectufe  of 
the  bhiifh  call  it  acquires  in  the  operation. 

BLUM,  Joachim  Christian,  in  Biography,  an  efteemed 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Rathenau,  in  1739,  and  received 
the  early  part  ot  his  education  in  his  father’s  houfe,  from  a 
lady,  who  was  the  governefs  of  his  lifters.  At  the  age 
ot  eleven  years  he  loft  his  father,  and  became  mailer  of 
a library,  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  to  great  advantage. 
During  his  refidence  with  his  mother  and  filters,  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  playing  hymns  on  the  harpfichord,  and  with 
reading  moral  authors,  and  reciting  orations,  which  he  did 
in  a manner  fo  affedling  as  to  caufe  his  hearers  to  filed 
tears.  His  mother  concluded,  that  he  had  an  inclination 
to  become  a clergyman,  and  with  this  view  placed  him,  in 
1754,  at  a fchool  in  Brandenburg,  where  he  manifefted  by 
bis  courfe  of  reading,  and  alfo  by  bis  performances,  a 
ftrong  turn  for  poetry.  In  1757,  be  removed  to  the 
gvmnafium  at  Berlin ; and  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
minifterial  office,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftndy  of  phi- 
lofopliy  and  the  belles  lettres,  indulging  himfelf  occafionally 
in  his  .favourite  purfuit.  From  Berlin  he  proceeded,  in 
17595  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  ftudied  for 
fome  time  under  Baumgarten,  for  whom  he  profeffed  the 
higheft  refpedt  ; but  when  this  city  fell  info  the  hands 
of  the  Ruffians,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  his  mother; 
and  as  his  health  was  in  an  infirm  and  declining  Hate,  in 
confequence  of  an  accident  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal 
to  him  in  his  youth,  he  determined  to  continue  with  his 
mother,  and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the 
mufes  in  his  native  place.  Here'  he  clofed  his  life,  Au- 
gufl  28,  1790.  His  poetical  works  were  “ Lyric  Poems,” 
and  “ Idylls,’’  publifhed  at  various  periods  after  the  year 
1767.  A dramatic  piece,  in  praife  of  his  native  town, 
entitled  “ Rattenau  delivered,”  was  often  reprefented  at 
Berlin  with  applaufe,  but  forbidden  in  compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  the  Swedifh  ambaffador.  Blum's  poetry  is 
fa i cl  to  be  characterized  by  foitnefs,  fimplicity,  and  correct  - 
nefs,  and  he  ranks  among  the  beft  poets  of  Germany.  He 
alfo  publifhed  fome  volumes  under  the  title  of  “ Walks  ; ’ 
two  volumes  of l<  Orations ;”  and  a collection  of  “ German 
Proverbs.”  His  works  in  general  were  much  read,  and  ap- 
proved by  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion.  The  late  king  of 
Prulfia,  Frederick  William,  honoured  him  with  a veiy  par- 
ticular token  of  favour.  As  Blum's  health  required  his  re- 
fidence in  the  country,  he  purchafed,  in  ^ySj,  a fmall  eftate, 
upon  which  was  a manfion  in  a very  ruinous  condition  ; bnt 
having  in  the  purchafe  exhaufled  almoft  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, he  could  not  repair  his  houfe  without  affiftance;  and, 
therefore  he  addrefled  a poetical  epiftle  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  following  lines  : 

et  O aid  thy  poet,  gracious  prince. 

And  free  his  bread  from  care  ; 

All  that  he  alks  is  competence 
His  manlion  to  repair. 

Thofe  mould’ring  walls,  which  long  have  Hood 
Offcnfive  to  the  eyes, 

A temple  then  to  gratitude. 

Shall  renovated  rife. 

His  groves,  near  yonder  wand’ring  dream, 

Whofe  banks  writh  reeds  are  crown’d, 

Thus  confecrated  groves  (hall  feem, 

And  (hade  the  hallow’d  ground.” 

With  this  addrefs  his  majefty  was  fo  much  pleated  .that  he 
ordered  for  him  2000  rix  dollars.  Blum  expreffed  his  grati- 
tude in  a fepond  epiftle,  to  which  the  king  returned  his  beft 
4 0 2 willies. 
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wifhes.  Befides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  lie  well  underftood 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Engliffi  languages  ; and  he  had 
ftudied  with  great  attention'  the  hiftory  of  the  Chtiftian 
church.  Gen  Biog. 

BLUMBERG,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  landgravate  of  Baar. 

BLUMENAU,  a bailiwick  of  Germany,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Calenberg,  feated  on  the  Leine. 

BLUMENFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  commandery  of  Minau,  feated  on  the  river 
Ach ; 8 miles  N.N.E.  of  Schaffhaulcn. 

BLUMENSTRAST,  J.  Dbodatus,  in  Biography , 
took  his  degree  ot  doftor  in  Medicine  in  Leyden.  Return- 
ing thence  to  Ruffia,  his  native  country,  he  was  foon  dif— 
tinguiftied  by  the  emperor,  who  made  him  archiator,  or 
principal  phyfician  to  his  court.  He  had  alfo  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  the  firft  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy 
©f  Sciences  at  Peteriburg,  which  had  been  inftituted, 
Haller  fays,  by  his  exertions.  He  died  at  Mofcow  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  April  175;,  leaving  only  one  publication, 
which  was  firff  printed  in.  the  year  1 700,  4to.  “ Medicus 
Caftrenfis  E-ercitui  Mofcovitarum.”  Haller  Bib.  Med, 
Prafl.  Eloy.  Di6l.  Hill. 

BLUMENTHAL,  in  Geography , a bailiwick  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  dychy  of  Bremen. 

BLUMLIS  Alp,  a majeftic  eminence  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Swifferland,  terminating  the  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  and  having  at  its  feet  a large  glacier, 
which  ftretches  towards  the  valley  of  Gaiter.  The  Blumlis 
Alp,  and  alfo  the  feet  of  the  Alpfchelenhorn,  are  covered 
with  black  fchiltus  ; but  the  granite  is  not  apparent,  except 
at  a confiderable  height.  The  fides  of  the  Blumlis  Alp, 
bordering  the  glacier,  are  black  Hate,  in  which  have  been 
found  feveral  blemnites,  and  a fragment  of  a Cornu  Am* 
jnonis,  a foot  in  diameter. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  in  the  Military  Art,  a fhort  fort  of 
fire  arm,  with  a large  bore  contrived  to  carry  a number  of 
mulket  or  piitol  bullets  at  once.  The  blunderbufs  is  pro- 
per to  do  execution  in  a crowd,  or  to  make  good  a narrow 
palfage,  as  the  door  of  a houfe,  Hair  cafe,  or  the  like. 

BLUNT,  in  Fencing.  To  fight  with  blunts,  is  to  exer- 
•ife  or  parade  with  weapons  without  points  or  edges. 

BLUNTING  the  angles  of  a battalion , in  the  Military 
Art , fignifies  to  retrench  the  four  corners,  and  turn  the 
fquare  into  an  odlagon.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  prefenting  the  pikes,  or  firing  on  all  fides, 
and  was  a military  evolution  formerly  much  in  ufe,  but  now 
difuied. 

BLUSHING,  a fufFufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  ex- 
sited  by  a fenfe  of  fhame,  on  account  of  confeioufnefs  of  fome 
failure  or  imperfection.  See  Enchymoma. 

Bluffiing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a kind  of  con- 
fent  or  fympathy  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  oc- 
eafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all. 
I bus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate, 
tongue,  and  uofe ; a thing  fee n- or  heard,  that  is  ffiameful, 
affedls  the  cheeks  with  blulhes,  driving  the  blood  into  the 
minute  veffels  thereof;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affe&sthe 
eye  and  ear.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  as  Dr.  Derham 
.obltrves,  that  a favoury  thing  feen  or  fmelt,  affedls  the 
glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ; if  a thing  heard  be  pleafing, 
it  affedts  the  mufcles  of  the  face  with  laughter ; if  melan- 
choly, it  exert?  itfelf  on  the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occa-, 
fions  weeping,  &c.  And  to  the  fame  caufe  Dr.  Willis 
alcribes  the  pleafure  of  killing. 

BLUSTERING  weather  is  that  where  the  wind  blow* 
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with  various  degrees  of  ftrengtb,  attended  with  a dark  {Icy, 

rain,  Low,  &c. 

BLUTEAU  Don  Raphael,  in  Biography,  a religious 
theatine,  was  horn  of  French  parents  in  London  in  1638, 
After  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  facred  and  profane 
literature,  he  vifited  Portugal  and  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  with  applaufe. 
From  Portugal  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  for  fome  time 
preacher  to  Henrietta-Maria,  queen  of  England.  Upon 
revifiting  Portugal,  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  inquifition, 
and  became  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Hiftory. 
Of  his  works,  the  mod  efteemed  is  “ A Portuguefe  and 
Latin  Dictionary, ” in  8 vols.  fol.  Coimbra  T712 — 1721,  to 
which  he  added  a Supplement  in  2 vols.  fol.  Liffion,  1727, 
1728.  He  died  at  Liffion  in  1734,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
96.  Moreri. 

BLUTFINK,  in  Ornithology,  one  of  the  fynonymous 
names  of  loxia  pyrrhula , the  common  bulfinch.  Frifch. 
Av. 

BLYSOOG,  in  Geography,  a river  of  South  Wales, 
which  runs  into  the  Tivy,  about  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Car- 
digan. 

BLYTH,  in  Geography , a fmall  market  town  of  Notting- 
ham fhire,  in  England,  has  been  the  feat  of  a caftle  and  a 
priory  ; but  thefe  buildings  with  their  endowments  and  pri- 
vileges, being  entirely  demoliffied  at  the  diffclution,  the 
town  alfo  funk  in  the  general  wreck,  and  has  never  fince 
been  renovated.  The  whole  pariffi  confifts  now  only  of 
157  houfes,  with  5^9  inhabitants.  Here  are  a fmall  market 
on  Wednefdays,  and  two  annual  fairs.  The  church  is  a 
large  handfome  ftruClure,  and  contains  feveral  ancient 
monuments.  Some  of  the  Crefiy  family  built  an  hofpital 
here,  which  bears  the  name  of  Blyth-fpittle. 

Blyth,  or  South  Blyth,  a fmall  fea-port  town  of  Northum- 
berland, in  England,  is  a place  that  has  obtained  its  foie  con. 
fequence  fince  the  reftoration  ; for,  previous  to  that  period, 
here  were  fcarcely  any  houfes.  In  the  year  1728,  its  trade 
had  fo  much  increafed  that  above  200  veffels  were  entered  in 
the  cuftom  houfe  books  as  failing  from  this  port.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  a creek  to  the  port  of  Newcaftle,  and  its  principal 
trade  is  in  coals.  Blyth  is  14  miles  N.E.  of  Newcaftle, 
and  288  miles  N.  of  London.  The  townffiip  contains 
183  houfes,  and  1170  inhabitants,  of  whom  234  are  em- 
ployed in  trade.  Here  is  a fmall  market  on  Saturdays. 
About  three  miles  fouth  of  Blyth  is  Seaton  Delaval,  a feat 
belonging  to  lord  Delaval,  whofe  grandfather,  fir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  was  an  able  admiral  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.  He  was  often  projecting  fome  improvements 
in  the  ports  near  his  feat,  and  after  furmounting  great  difficul- 
ties, eonftruCted  one  upon  a new  plan,  which  now  bears  his 
name. 

BMI,  in  Mafic.  See  Gamut. 

BOA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Serpent  race  diftin- 
guiftied  by  having  plates,  or  undivided  feuta,  both  on  the 
belly  and  beneath  the  tail ; the  latter  of  which,  unlike  tht 
crotali,  does  not  terminate  in  a rattle. 

Such  is  the  Linnaean  character  of  this  genus,  the  fpecies 
of  which  are  not  very  numerous.  Gmelin  enumerates  the 
followiug  kinds  in  the  Syftema  Naturae  ; contortrix,  canina, 
hipnale,  conftri&or,  cenchris,  ophryas,  enydris,  murina, 
feytale,  and  hortulana.  But  in  addition  to  thefe  we  are 
to  mention  a few  other  fpecies  deferibed  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Ruffel  in  a recent  publication  ori  the  ferpents  of  India, 
with  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Shaw  upon  the  newly  dif- 
covered  kinds,  and  ieveral  others  lately  fpoken  of  by  con- 
tinental writers. 

Dr.  Ruffel  in  the  work  above  cited,  ha*  four  mew  fpeeie* 
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of  boa,  called,  in  the  Indian  language,  lungarum  pamah, 
pada'vn  cootoo,  geedi  paragoodo,  or  in  the  young  hate  cobra 
monil,  and  the  horatte  p.-m.  Thefe  are  the  fpecies,  fafciata, 
viperina,  lineata,  and  horatta  of  Dr.  Shaw’s  zoology.  Dr. 
Shaw  has  likewife  increafed  the  number  of  the  bore  by  the 
addition  of  a fifth,  fpecies,  crotalus  mutus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
he  is  induced  to  remove  from  the  crotali  to  this  genus, 
becaufe  it  is  not  furnifhed  with  a genuine  rattle  like  the  reft 
of  that  tribe. 

But  the  French  writers  of  the  prefent  day  have  regarded 
the  arrangement  of  the  Swedifh  naturalift  in  the  amphibious 
dafs  of  animals  with  much  lefs  indulgence,  their  alterations 
tending  to  little  lefs  than  the  fubverfion  of  his  fyftem.  The 
boa  genus,  as  eftablilhed  by  Linnasus,  is  obvioufly  defective,  in 
one  point  at  leaft,  where  nature  had  herfelf  prcfcribed  thofe 
characters  which  ought  not  to  have  efcaped  the  difcrimina- 
tion  of  the  naturalift.  Nothing,  we  muft  admit,  can  be  more 
improper,  if  it  could  have  been  avoided,  than  to  include  in  the 
fame  natural  family  both  the  venomous  and  inoffenfive  kinds 
of  ferpents;  or,  in  other  words,  to  unite,  under  one  head, 
thofe  which,  having  fangs  for  the  conveyance  of  poifon  into 
the  wound  inflicted  with  their  bite,  are  highly  dangerous, 
and  fuch  as  have  no  fangs  for  this  purpofe,  and  are  there- 
fore comparatively  harmlefs.  The  firft  innovation  upon  the 
Linnaean  genera  was  made  by  Lacepede,  whofe  method 
has  been  followed  by  others  ; and  laflly,  by  Latreille,  with 
fome  improvements,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Reptiles. 

Latreille  retains  among  his  boae  thofe  only  of  the  Linnaean 
fpecies  which  have  no  venomous  fangs;  for  the  reception  of 
the  remainder  he  eftablilhes  the  new  genus  S cytale. 
This  genus  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  two 
Linnaean  genera  boa,  and  crotalus;  having,  in  common  with 
both,  the  abdominal  plates,  and  either  plates  alone,  or  plates 
and  fcales  beneath  the  tail!;  the  poifonous  fangs  removing 
them  from  the  boas,  and  the  naked  tail  from  the  crotali,  or 
fnakes  tl  at  have  a rattle  at  the  extremity  of  that  part.  The 
boas  of  Latreille  contain  the  following  fpecies  : le  boa  dev  in 
(conftriClor,  Linn.),  Je  boa  geant  (a  fpecies  hitherto  con- 
founded with  the  former,)  leboabojobi  (boa  canina,  Linn, 
and  Lacepede),  le  boa  hipnale  (hipnale,  Linn  ),  le  boa  cenchris 
(cenchris,  Linn.),  le  boa  enhydre  (enydris,  Linn.),  le  boa 
ophrie  (ophrias,  Linn.),  le  boa  fcytalc  (fcytale,  Gmel.  Scheu- 
cher ),  le  boa  brode  (hortulana,  Linn.),  Is  boa  rativore  (Seba, 
v.  2.  pi.  29.  1.),  and  le  boa  turc , a native  of  the  Grecian 
iflands,  defcribed  by  Olivier  in  his  “ Voyage  dans  PEmpire 
Ottoman.” — Thus  the  Linnaean  boa  contortrix , a poifonous 
fpecies,  le  fcytale  a groin,  of  this  writer,  is  removed  from 
among  the  boae  to  the  genus  Scytale,  together  with  ano- 
ther fpecies  not  before  defcribed,  le  fcytale  a the  plate , and 
the  four  new  fpecies  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rufiel  belong  un- 
queftionably  to  the  fame  genus,  being  all  of  the  venomous 
kind.  We  have,  therefore,  fix  fpeeies  of  the  Scytales 
confounded  with  the  natural  family  of  boa. 

The  boae,  taken  colleCtively,  exceed  in  magnitude  all  the 
other  tribe  of  ferpents.  The  powers  of  certain  fpecies, 
like  their  ftature,  are  prodigious.  Thefe  enormous  kinds 
are  principally  the  inhabitants  of  the  burning  regions  of 
Africa,  whofe  fame,  in  this  refpeCl,  was  celebrated  in  ages 
of  remote  antiquity.  Hiftory  fpeaks  of  thefe  tremendous 
ferpents  in  terms  that  flagger  credibility ; but  travellers  of  our 
own  times,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  obferving  thefe 
creatures  in  their  native  haunts,  and  whofe  relations  deferve 
every  rational  degree  of-  credit*  afford  fo  much  collateral 
evidence,  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  rejefb  the  authority  of 
the  ancients  in  many  of  the  mod,  material  points.  When 
Valerius  Maximus  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Livy, 
the  contelt  between  an  army  of  Romans  under  Attilius 


Regulus,  and  an  enormous  fnake,  that  difputed  with  them* 
for  a confiderable  time,  the  paffage  acrofs  the  river  Bagdara 
in  Africa,  and  was  at  laft  only  overcome,  after  killing  many 
of  the  foldiers,  by  means  of  the  battering  machines  employed 
in  attacking  fortreffes,  we  are  inclined  to  fufpeift  the  whole 
as  fabulous.  If,  however,  we  reflect  at  the  fame  time  upon 
the  fize  and  power  of  this  moniker-,  the  fkin  of  which,  ^when- 
taken  off,  was  1 20  feet  in  length,  we  need  not  be  aftonifhed 
at  the  refiflanee  it  was  capable  of  making.  Something  muft 
be  allowed  on  this  occaifon  for  tile  luxuriance  of  fancy,  or 
the  fidtions  of  the  battle  between  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
facred  fnake  of  Mars,  would  almoft  (brink  from  companion-- 
with  this  furprifing  adventure. 

file volubilibus  fquamofos  nexibus  orbes 
Torquet,  et  immenfos  faltu  finuatur  in  arcus  % 

Ac  media  plus  parte  leves  eredtus  in  auras 
Defpicit  omne  nemu-s-: 

Nec  mora  : E’ncenicas  (fiveilli  tela  parabant, 

Sive  fugam  ; five  ipfe  timor  prohibebat  utrumque}- 
Occupat;  hos.morfu,  longis  complexibus  illos; 

Hos  necat  afflatos  funefti  tabe  veneni,  Ovid. 

The  ferpent  mentioned  by  Livy  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
overgrown  creature  of  the  boa  genus,  the  conf  hclor  of  Lin- 
naeus ; a kind  which,  from  the  fuperiority  of  its  fize,  is  em- 
phatically denominated  the  “ King  of  Serpents.’’  'This 
fpecies,  of  which  we  {hall  fpeak  more  largely  in  another 
place  (vide  Constrictor),  is  found  occafionaily  in  Africa, 
India,  and  South  America,  from  2.0  to  30  feet  in  length, 
and  even  more ; and  of  a flrength  fo  great,  as  to  be  able  t® 
deftroy  moft  of  the  larger  animals  by  the  violence  of  its 
preffure  only.  We  have  feen  the  (kins  of.  this  particular 
fpecies  almoft  20  feet  in  length,  and  of  a bulk  proportionate.. 
Among  the  articles  of  Natural  Hiftory,  collected  in  South 
America  for  the  National  Mufeum  at  Paris,  but  intercepted, 
and  fold  in  this  country,  there  were  feveral  fpecimens  j 
dried  (kins  of  this  kind  are  alfo  preferved  in  the  Britifh  and./ 
Leverian  mufeums,  and  in  moft  of  the  public  mufeums  on  the 
continent,  which  at  once  remove  every  unreafonable  degree 
of  fufpicion  as  to  the  adtual  exiftence  of  fuch  a monftrous 
kind  of  ferpent. 

If,  therefore,  according  to  the  ideas  of  latter  writers,  the 
true  bore  are  deftitute  of  poifonous  fangs,  nature  has  mole- 
than  amply  fupplied  the  deficiency  by  the  powers  they  are 
endowed  with  for  the  deftru&ion  of  their  prey.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  lion, 
are  the  only  animals  that  can  .refill  them  with  fuccefs.  The 
flag,  the  leopard,  and  even  the  buffalo,  entangled  once  within 
the  coils  of  the  body  of  the  boa,  muft  fall  an  eaiy  vi&im  to  its 
voracity.  The  boae  are,  among  ferpents,  whatthe  elephant  and 
the  lion  are  among  quadrupeds:  like  the  elephant,  they  furpais 
the  refkof  the  ferpent  race  by  their  fize  ; and,,  like  the  linn, 
excel  them  in  their  addrefs,  their  courage,  and  their  force. 
They  feldom  attack  their  prey  by  artifice,  decoying  their  - 
unwary  adverfary,  and,  by  a wound  as  fudder.  gs  infenfible, 
paralyzing  its  efforts  with  the  deadly  torpor  of  their  poifon. 
Confident  in  their  powers,  they  attack  them  openly  ; oppofe 
their  llrength  to  the  refiftance  of  their  enemy  with  ardent 
intrepidity ; and  when  they  conquer,  it  is  by  the  manifelt 
fuperiority  of  bodily  vigour  over  that  of  their  opponent, — » 
It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  thefe  traits  of  character  relate 
only  to  thelargeft  of  the  boa  genus,  of  which  no  more  than 
two  fpecies  are  correctly  afcertained,  although  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  t-he  number  muft  be  greater.  Much  con-, 
fufion  prevails  among  travellers  who  have  defcribed  thefe. 
ferpents  : they  have  entered  largely  into  the  prodigies  of 
their  hiftory,  without  paying  any  due  regard  to  the  .defcrip- 
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tlon  of  the  animals  therr.felves,  a circumflance  that  jhas 
hitherto  involved  this  matter  in  obfcurity,  and  leaves  us  in 
confiderable  doubt  as  to  the  real  number  of  diftinCt  fpecies 
already  difcovered,  and  mentioned  by  thofe  travellers.  See 
Con s trxcto  , &e. 

BJACR./E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  of  Italy,  on 
the  Amelkin  way,  in  the  route  from  Rome  to  Arelito, 
thro’ip-h  Etruria  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  Anton.  Itin . 

BOAD,  in  Geography , a town  and  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in 
the  country  of  OriiTa,  near  the  Muhanucldy  1 iver  ; 55  miles 
S.  E of  Sumpulpour,  and  ico  weft  of  Cattack.  N.  lat. 
20°  40'.  E.  long.  84°  1 oh 

B 'ADICEA,  Eoudicta  (Tacitus),  or  Bunduica 
las  (lie  is  called  by  Dion),  in  Slncirnt  Britijh  Hiflory,  a 
jueen  of  the  Iceni,  celebrated  for  her  misfortunes,  and  for 
her  formidable,  though  uniuccefsful,  refiftance  to  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolt,  of'which  Boadicea  was  the  prin- 
c pal  mover,  took  place,  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  had 
tranquilly  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  the  Caspars.  Al- 
though fcarcely  18  years  had  elapfed  lince  the  invafipn  of 
Claudius,  Britain  was  already  confidered  an  important  ac- 
quifition."  Several  flourifhing  colonies  were  founded;  nu- 
merous fettle  rs  flocked  from  the  more  diflan t provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  the  only  expedition  which  employed  the 
legions,  was  that  undertaken  again  ft  the  fequeftered  ifland 
of  Mona,  the  principal  remaining  feat  of  Druidical  fuper- 
Itition.  But  amidft  this  feeming  fecurity,  the  opprelf on 
eiercifed  by  individuals  excited  indignation  among  the 
natives.  The  procurator,  Catus  Decianus,  who,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  proprietor,  poflefTed  the  exclufive  adminif- 
tration  of  government,  behaved  with  the  mod  infufferable 
Tyranny;  and,  according  to  the  confeffion  of  Tacitus  bim- 
felf,  the  great  men  of  the  nation  were  treated  as  Haves,  and 
deprived  injuiioufiy  of  their  eftates  by  this  upflart  governor. 
The  fear,  however,  of  incurring  the  imperial  refentment, 
reftrained  them  from  expreffmg  their  difiatisfaftion  other- 
wife  than  by  murmurs,  till  the  deceafe  of  Prafutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  brought  matters  to  a criiis.  This  monarch, 
by  bis  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  invaders,  had  meiited 
the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by 
his  la  ft  will,  had  bequeathed  his  eftates  as  a joint  inheritance 
between  the  emperor  Nero  and  his  two  daughters.  Elis 
policy,  if  intended  as  fuch,  failed  of  the  defired  effect.  The 
procurator,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  teftament  into 
execution,  feized  on ' all  the  poffeffions  of  Prafutagus  with- 
out exception  ; and  as  Boadicea  dared  to  murmur  againft 
Rich  flagrant  injuftice,  he  actually  caufed  herfelf  to  be  pub- 
licly fcourged  as  a Have,  and  the  chaftity  of  her  daughters 
to  .be  violated  by  his  officers. 

* Such  outrages  we  e beyond  fuiferance.  The  Iceni  to  a 
man  rofe  up  in  arms,  headed  by  Boadicea  in  perfon,  who  to  a 
mafculi.ne  fpirit  joined  a gift  of  natural  eloquence  calculated 
to  inflame  the  pallions  of  a barbarous  multitude.  1 he 
Trinobantes,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  alike  incenfed 
at  the  extortions  of  the  procurator,  followed  the  example, 
and  an  army  of  120,000  iflanders  being  rapidly  formed, 
marched  directly  againft  Camalodunum,  (i’uppofed  to  have 
been  Maldon,)  the  nearelf  Roman  colony  As  Decianus 
could  only  fpare  a few  foldiers  to  affift  the  inhabitants,  in  its 
defence,  the  place  was  almoft  inftantly  (formed,  and,  with 
a temple  lately  ereted  to  the  divinity  of  Claudius  Caefar, 
reduced  to  allies,  all  within  it  being  previoufly  maffacred. 
The*  ninth  legion,  which  had  ventured  to  take  the  field 
againft  the  infurgents  was  next  attacked  and  defeated. 
The  infantry  were  almoft  totally  deftroyed.  The  com- 
mander,  1 etilius  Cerealis,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with 


difficul  y regained  his  camp,  where  he  carefully  intrenched 
himfelf ; while,  Catus  Decianus,  terrified  at  the  confcquences 
of  his  infamous  conduft,  made  hisefcape  into  Caul,  covered 
with  tmiverfa.l  odium. 

After  fuch  aperies  of  ill-fortune,  the  only  hope  of  the 
Romans  remained  veiled  in  the  propraetor  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus,  at  tins  time  occupied  in  exterminating  the  Druids  of 
Mona.  On  receiving  news  of  the  prog  refs  made  by  Boudi- 
cca,  he  immediately  marched,  though  by  a dangerous  route, 
and  through  . 1 he  midft.  of  an  hoftile  country,  toAugufta 
(London),  already  a confiderable  place,  though  not  yet 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a colony.  As  he  judged  this 
poll  untenable,  he  retired  to  unite  his  fcattered  forces,  ac- 
companied by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  chofe  to  follow  his 
fortunes;  but  the  women  and  children,  the  old  and  infirm, 
who  were  left  behind,  without  any  other  protection  than 
their  fex,  their  age,  or  their  fituation  afforded,  were  indif- 
criminately  facrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Britons  Verula- 
mium,  another  colony,  fhared  the  fame  fate.  All  foreigners 
were  every  where  put  to  the  fvvord,  and  the  cruelties,  faid 
by  Dion  to  have  been  exercifed  upon  forr.e  of  the  fufferers, 
are  {hocking  beyond  defeription. 

The  rebelfon  had  now  attained  it  - utmoft  height.  Three 
Roman  ftatior.slaid  in  alhes,  and  the  blood  profufely  poured 
or  70,000  of  her  perfecutors,  had  amply  revenged  the  wrongs 
of  Boadicea.  The  whole  eaftem  part  of  the  ifland  was  in 
poflefiion  of  her  partizans,  and  her  forces  in  aims  had  in- 
creafcd  to  the  amazing  number  of  230,000,  when  Suet  nius, 
having  taken  every  mealure  prudence  could  fuggeft  in  Ids 
cireumflances,  prepared  to  check  this  torrent  in  its  courle. 
The  propraetor,  although  accufed,  and  perhaps  with  juftice, 
of  pride  and  ex ceffive' cruelty,  yet  poff  fled  the  moft  fplendid 
military  talents.  During  the  laft  reign  he  had  fignalifed 
himfelf,  when  commander  in  Africa,  by  a complete  vitory 
over  the  rebellious  Mauritanians.  Nero  rewarded  his  bravery 
by  naming  him  to  the  government  of  Britain,  The  late  re- 
duction of  Mona  had  increafed  his  celebrity ; and  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  general  then  in  the  empire,  Corbulo 
probably  excepted,  equal  to  the  talk  of  reducing  the  infur- 
lection  raifeq  by  Boadicea.  His  fituation  was,  however,  ex- 
tremely critical.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  difpatched  inftruc- 
tioris  to  Paenius  Pofthumus,  who  commanded  the  fecond  le- 
gion, to  march  to  his  affiftance.  Pienius,in  confequence  of 
fome  difference  with  his  general,  or  atua  ed  by  a fecret 
jealoufy,  refilled  to  move,  in  diret  difobedience  to  orders. 
'1  hus  Suetonius  faw  his  whole  force  reduced  to  the  four- 
teenth legion,  Gemina,  and  the  Vexillarii  of  the  twentieth, 
which,  added  to  a few  auxiliary  cohorts,  only  amounted  to 
aoout  10,000  men.  With  i his  army,  fn  all  as  it  was,  he  de- 
termined on  hazarding  a battle,  and  therefore  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britons  on  a narrow  fpot  of  ground,  opening 
in  his  front  into  an  extenfive  plain,  while  bis  rear  was  pro- 
tected by  athick  wood.  According  to  theufual  difpofition 
obferved  by  the  Roman  armies,  the  legionaries  were  ftationed 
in  the  cemre,  flanked  by  the  light  armed  and  auxiliary  co- 
horts; the  wings  being  compofed  of  cavalry.  Suetonius  did 
not  tarry  long  in  expectation  of  the  enemy.  I he  Britons 
foon  appeared,  covering  the  plain  in  immenfe  numbers. 
Their  wives  and  children,  who  had  accompanied  them  to  be- 
come fpeftaiors  of  a victory  already  confidered  as  certain, 
were  mourned  in  heaps  on  waggons,  encircling  the  field  in 
their  rear,  like  an  amphithearre.  Boadicea,  with  her  two 
daughters,  drove  in  a chariot  along  the  ranks,  encouraging 
her  troops  in  animated  language.  She  renewed  the  detail  of 
Roman  injuftice ; befought  vengeance  for  the  wrongs 
fuftained  by  herfelf  -and  her  family ; magnified  ■ he  importance 
of  the  victory  fire  had  already  gained,  and  a flu  red  her  fol- 
lowers 
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Sowers  that  their  enemies,  forfaken  by  all  the  gods,  would 
never  be  able  to  endure  even  their  fhouts  of  onfet.  She' 
fin ilned  by  exhorting  them  to  conquer  or  die,  which,  jhe 
added,  was  her  own  refutation  Suetonius  on  his  fide  did 
not  negledt  to  animate  his  men  by  a fuitable  oration,  and  the 
acclamation  and  cheei'ful  countenance  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, convinced  him  that  he  had  every  tiling  to  hope  from 
the  bravery  and  difcipline  of  his  foldier;:. 

The  Britons  came  on,  uttering  loud  fhouts,  menaces,  and 
fongs  of  victory,  while  the  Romans,  clofely  drawn  up, 
awaited  the  onfet  in  perfect  filence  and  at  the  vequifite 
diftanee,  made  a firft  difcharge  of  the  pilum  with  terrible 
effeft.  Preferving  tlie  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  re- 
ceived the  attack  of  the  barbarians  with  fuch  firmnefs,  as 
checked  its  impetuofity  ; till,  having  expended  all  their  jave- 
lint,  not  without  dreadful  carnage  of  tlie  enemy,  they  rufhf  d 
forward  from  all  parts  at  once,  observing  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  the  more  eaiily  to  penetrate  fuch  an  irmnenfe  multi- 
tude. This  charge  was  feeonded  by  the  allies  with  equal 
ardour.  The  firft  ranks  of  their  opponent's  were  inftantly 
borne  down,  and  hewn  in  pieces  ; but  the  reft  crowding  to 
furround  the  Romans,  a bloody  conteft  commenced.  The 
Britilh  war-chariots,,  wherever  they  fucceeded  in  breaking  in 
among  their  enemies,  occafioned  terrible  annoyan e,  till  Sue- 
tunius,  ordering  his  men  totdirett  their  blows  at  the  nabed 
bodies  of  the  drivers,  by  degrees  difeinbarrafted  himfelf  of 
thefe  troublefome  invaders.  The  adtion  was  long  maintained 
with  fury  on  both  ftdes,  the  Britons,  though  deftitute  of 
order  or  difcipline,  fighting  with  great  obftinacy  and  clefpe- 
ration;  but,  finally,  the  fuperior  lkiil,  cooinefs,  and  bravery 
of  the  Romans,  bore  down  every  oppofition.  Prodigious 
numbers  perifhed  beneath  the  fwords  of  the  legions,  or  by  the 
charges  of  the  cavalry,  who  trampled  all  before  them:  while 
the  crowds  that  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight, 
met  with  an  infurmountable  impediment  in  their  own  wag- 
gons, which  enclofed  them  in  form  of  a femicircle.  FIcre 
the  daughter  was  terrible,  for  mercy  in  the  circnmftances 
of  Suetonius,  would  have  been  in  the  higheft  degree 
imprudent.  The  Romans,  in  the  heat  of  their  fury,  ipared 
neither  age  nor  fex.  Even  the  beafts  of  burden,  ftruck 
through  with  darts,  increafed  the  horrors  of  the  feene,  ai:d 
the  heaps  of  dead,  which  covered  the  plain,  the  fields,  and 
the  furrounding  forefts.  Upwards  of  80,000  Britons  are 
computed  to  have  perifhed  on  this  occafion;  while  of  the 
Romans  about  400  were  killed,  and  fcarcely  fo  many 
wounded. 

Few  victories,  even  in  the  moft  flouri filing  ages  of  the 
republic,  deferved  to  be  compared  with  this  of  Suetonius. 
Never  had  any  been  more  decifive  The  remaining  rebels, 
terrified  at  the  dreadful  chaftifement  they  had  received,  dif- 
perfed  into  their  refpedtive  diftridts,  and  Boadicea  herfelf 
periflied  foon  after  the  battle,  either  through  cjiagrin,  or,  as 
is  the  prevailing  opinion,  file  ended  her  days  by  poifon. 
Psenius  Pofthumus,  whofe  difobedience  had  prevented  the 
fecond  legion  from  (haring  in  the  triumph  of  their  country- 
men, fell  Upon  his  own  fwtord,  thus  avoiding  the  punifhment 
and  difgrace  whiefh  awaited  his  conduct.  The  vigour  with 
■which,  though  accompanied  by  afts  of  the  moft  terrible  fe- 
verity,  Suetonius  purlued  the  revolters,  reftored  tranquillity 
to  the  whole  ifland  before  the  enfuing  fpring.  The  intrigues 
of  individuals,  and  the  jealoufy  of  !iis  execrable  fovereign, 
occafioned  his  fubfequent  recalfrom  his  government ; yet  the 
triumphs  obtained  under  his  aufpices,  conferred  everiafting 
honour  and  renown  both  on  his  own  name  and  that  of  the 
legion  he  commanded. 

Boadicea  is  defciibed  by  Dion  Caflius  as  a woman  of  large 
Mature,  ftrong  and  well  proportioned  in  -her  limbs,  of  a manly 
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and  flern  countenance,  harth,  authoritative  voice,  and  pof« 
fefling  beautiful  golden  hair,  which  reached  down  below  her 
waifl  That  fire  was  poffefted  of  uncommon  abilities,  or  at 
leait  had  perfous  of  extraordinary  talents  to  aflift  her,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rapidity  with  which  (he  cut  off  the  Roman 
garrifons  one  after  another  ; the  difpofition  of  her  forces,  fo- 
as  entirely  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the 
quarters  of  the  legions ; the  vidlory  fhe  obtained  over 
Cerealis,  famous  himfelf  for  his  .military  knowledge,  and  the 
extremities  to  which  the  reduced  Suetonius,  the  greateft 
general  of  the  age.  Dion  is  loud  in  praife  of  her  eloquence, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  feveral  elaborate  orations.  We  have 
pr  ferred  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  referving,  however,  fuch 
paffages  of  Dion  as  are  moft  neceffary  to  elucidate  the  narra- 
tion. The  defeat  and  death  of  Boadicea  are  faid  toliave  hap- 
pened A.  D 61.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  c.  31 — 37.  Dloa' 
Caflius,  Fill.  Rom.  lib.  lxii.  cap.  1 — 12. 

BOADJOOS,  in  Geography,  called  alfo  Oran  laid,  or  men 
of  the  fea,  are  a fort  of  itinerant  fifhermen  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, faid  to  come  originally  from  Johore,  at  the  eaft  entrance 
of  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  mult  have  come  either  from  China  or  japan.  They 
live  chiefly  in  fmail  covered  boats,  on  the  coafts  of  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  the  adjacent  ifiands.  Others  dwell  near  the 
fea,  on  thefe  ifiands  ; their  houfes  being  raifed  on  pods,  at  a 
little  di!lance  in  the  fea,  and  always  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
They  are  Mahometans  ; and  have  a language  of  their  own,, 
but  no  written  character.  Many  Boadjoos  aie  fettled  on  the 
north- weft  coaft  of  Borneo,  who  not  only  fifh,  but  make  fait,, 
and  trade  in  fmail  boats  along  the  coaft.  Some  of  their 
boats  are  from  1 2 to  18  and  20  tons  burden,  and  carry  from 
16  to  20  men,  and  form,  in  fome  places,  a fleet  of  a hundred 
fail.  Others  of  themare  about  5 or  6 tons  burden,  which 
are  managed  by  women,  even  in  heavy  feas.  7 heir  method 
of  making  fait  is  as  follows;  they  gather  fea-weeds,  burn 
them,  make  a ley  of  afhes,  filter  it,  and  form  a hitter  kind  of 
fait  m fquare  pieces,  by  boiling  it  in  pans  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  aneebong,  or  cabbage-tree;  thefe  pieces  of  fait  are 
carried  to  market,  and  pafs  as  a currency  for  money.  Thofe 
that  are  fettled  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Borneo  ufed  to 
fupp’y  the  Engliitr  at  Balambangan  with  rice,  fowl,  and  other 
provifions.  Many  of  them  are  fettled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Paflir,  who  employ  themfelves  chiefly  in  catching, 
fmail  fhrimps  with  hand-nets,  which  they  pufh  through  the 
mud ; the  fhrimps,  after  being  well  wafhed  with  water,  are 
expofed  to  a hot  fun  They  are  then  beat  in  a mortar,  and 
made  into  a kind  of  pafte,  called  blatchong, which  has  a ftrong 
fmell,  and  is  much  in  requeft  all  over  India.  Thefe  laft 
Boadjoos  may  be  confidered  as  ftationary  or  fixed,  compared 
with  thofe  who  live  always  in  their  boats,  and  who,  as  the.- 
monfoon  fliifts  on  the  ifiands  Borneo  and  Celebes,  fhift  their 
fituatioa  to  leeward,  fo  as  to  be  always  under  the  lee  of  tlie 
land,  for  the  fake  of  fine  weather.  Moft  of  thofe  who  rove 
round  Celebes,  though  they  change  their  lltuation  with  the 
monfoon,  confider  Macaffer  as  their  home.  Whilft  the 
Boadjoos  lie  at  anchor,  in  boats  managed  by  their  women, 
they  are  dextrous  in  fifhing  for  tripangs,  i.e  fvyallows,  or 
fea-flugs,  which  they  take  in  feven  or  eight  fathoms  water. 
When  they  fee  the  fwallow  in  clear  water,  they  ftrike  it  with 
an  inftrument,  confifting  of  four-bearded  iron  prongs,  fixed 
along  an  almoft  cylindrical  ftone,  rather  fmaller  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  about  18  inches  long;  an  iro.n  fhot  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  ftone,  next  the  point  of  the  prongs. 
The  fwallow  is  dried  in  the  fmoke,  and  fent  to  the  China 
market.  rPhey  alfo  dive  for  it,  the  befl  being  found  in  deep 
water.  . The  black  is  reputed  the  bell ; but  there  is  fome  of 
a lighter  colour,  found  only  in  deep  water,  which  is  more 
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valued  in  China  than  the  black,  and  fold  even  for  40  dollars 
a picol : fome  of  the  pieces  weigh  half  a pound.  The  white, 
can  ght  in  (hoal  water  and  on  the  dry  fand,  among  coral  rocks, 
:s  the  worft;  its  value  being  about  four  or  five  dollars  a 
picol.  The  Boadjoos  are  very  ufcful  to  the  Dutch  Eaft 
India  company,  in  carrying  intelligence  fpeedily  from  place 
to  place.  St  worinus’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

BO  ADO  DA  Bajhaw,  in  the  Turii/h  Military  Orders, 
an  officer  of  the  janizaries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  walk  every 
day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  with  a number  of 
janizaries  to  attend  him,  to  keep  order  and  fee  that  all 
things  are  regular,  even  to  the  drefs.  This  office  is  for  three 
months^  and  from  this  theperfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a 
ferai  h . 

BOJE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Peloponnefus  in 
Laconia,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Boeotian  gulf.  Diana  was 
particularly  worihipped  in  this  place;  Apollo  and  Efcula- 
pius  had  their  refpeftive  chapels  here.  At  fome  ftadia 
from  this  city  was  a temple  of  Serapis  and  Ifis.  Paufanias. 

BOAGRIUS,  a river,  or  rather  torrent,  of  Greece,  in 
the  country  of  the  Epicncmidian  Locrians,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  Strabo  fays,  that  it  watered  the  town  of  Thro- 
nium. — Alfo,  a town  of  the  fame  country,  fituate  to  the 
weft,  on  the  confines  of  Phocis. 

BOANERGES,  i.  e.  Sons  of  Thunder,  in  Scripture 
Hflory,  a name  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  apottles 
James  and  John  (Mark,  iii.  17.)  which  fome  have  erro- 
neoufiy  fuppofed  to  be  an  appellation  of  reproach,  intimat- 
ing a fiercenefs  and  furioufnefs  of  temper  ; whereas  it  is  much 
mote  reafonable  to  confider  it,  with  others,  as  a title  of 
honour,  propheticallyreprefenting  the  refolution  and  courage 
•with  which  they  would  openly  and  boldly  declare  the  great 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  when  they  were  made  fully  acquainted 
with  them.  IIow  wefl  they  dei'erved  this  title,  fufficiently 
appears  in  the  fequel  of  their  hiftory.  See  James,  and 
John. 

BOANS,  in  Zoology,  a fpecies  of  Fana,  or  frog,  the 
body  of  which  is  frnooth,  marked  with  contiguous  fpots  be- 
neath ; and  the  feet  palmated.  Ginelin.  Two  varieties  of 
'this  kind  are  deferibed;  (3,  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  blueifh  lend  colour,  -and  y,  with  the  body  inclining  to 
■orange,  Laurent.  Amph.  &c. 

This  kind  inhabits  America,  and  differs  from  rana  arhorea , 
the  tree-frog,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, according  to  Gme- 
lin,  in  having  all  the  feet  webbed,  and  the  body  fpotted  with 
white.  Much  confufion  prevails  refpeCting  the  Linnsean 
Ipecies,  boans.  Dr.  Shaw  fufpedts  it  to  be  the  f 'me  as  the 
rana  maxima  of  that  authsr,  probably  in  a younger  ftate.  He 
mentions  likewife  another  fuppofed  variety,  the  rana  Vir- 
ginian a altera  of  -Seba. 

BOAR,  the  'wild  hoar  or  hog  from  whence  the  common 
hrg  derives  its  ongin  See  Scrofa  Sus.  The  male  of 
the  tame  hog  is  alfo  called  the  boar. 

The  wild  boar  is  a native  of  ahnoft  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  is  alfo  found  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Africa.  Formerly  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda,  who  permitted  his 
grand  huntfman  to  chafe  that  animal  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  beginning  of  December.  (Leges  Wallicae, 
41.)  There  aie  allo  many  places  in  Wales  that  retain  the 
name  Pennarth,  or  tire  Boar’s  Head,  to  this  day.  William 
the  Conqueror  puniihed  with  thelofs  of  their  eyes  any  that 
were  conviCted  of  killing  the  wild  boar,  the  flag,  or  the  roe- 
buck. (Leges  Saxon.  292.)  And  Fitz-Stephen  tells  us, 
that  the  vaft  foreft,  which  in  his  tim~  grew  on  the  north  fide 
of  London,  was  the  retreat  of  flags,  fallow-deer,  wild  boars. 


and  bulls.  Charles  I.  turned  out  wild  boars  in  the  New 
Foreft,  Hampshire  ; but  theft  were  deftroyed  in  the  civil 
wars.  (Pennant.)  In  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other 
countries  on  the  European  continent,  they  are  ftill  common, 
and  the  hunting  of  them  is  a principal  amufement  among 
parties  of  the  gentry.  Boar-hunting  is  a favourite  diverfion 
alfo  in  pther  more  diftant  parts  of  the  world. 

Thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  fteppes  of  the  Samara  and 
the  Volga,  in  Ruffia,  on  the  confines  of  the  river  Ural  in 
Daonria,  and  about  the  Irtyfh.  Between  the  Ural  and  the 
Yamba  they  are  very  numerous,  and  are  hunted  in  winter 
by  the  Coffacks,  not  without  danger,  with  dogs,  and  fome- 
times  killed  with  carabines,  and  fometimes  with  lances.  Al- 
though they  feed  folely  on  the  roots  of  fea-vveed  and  fedge, 
they  grow  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  they  are  fre* 
quently  found  weighing  upwards  of  fix  hundred  pounds  ; 
their  bacon  is  nearly  four  inches  thick  in  fat,  though  their 
flefnis  in  general  dry  and  firm  and  well-flavoured. 

Sonnini  thinks  it  probable  (fee  his  Travels  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  p.  348.)  that  the  wild  bears  cf  Egypt  are 
not  the  iame  with  thofe  in  Europe.  The  great  difference 
of  climate,  and  the  ftill  greater  difference  of  fituation,  mult 
have  occafioned  at  leaft  fome  varieties  in  the  fpecies  of  thefe 
animals.  More  multiplied  in  temperate  or  cold  countries, 
which  appear  more  fuitable  to  their  nature,  they  inhabit  the 
thick  recedes  of  the  forefts,  where  they  can  find  abundance 
of  food.  They  never  leave  the  woods  but  to  pafs  from 
one  to  another,  or  to  ravage  the  growing  crops,  and  thefe 
predatory  excurfions  are  undertaken  only  by  night.  I11  ge- 
neral, they  retire  to  the  darkeft  and  cloleft  places  at  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  the  brightnefs  and  heat  of  which  they 
feem  to  dread.  The  wild  boar  of  Egypt,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  fnelter.  Continually  expofed  to  the  rays  of  a burn- 
ing fun,  he  roams  over  the  hotteft  fands,  where  he  with  dif- 
ficulty finds  a few  fcattered  fhrubs,  whi  h afford  him  a fcanty 
fubfiftence,  and  fcarcely  any  fhade.  He  is  alfo  frequently 
feen  in  the  deferts  of  Nitria,  which  is  the  refort  of  a greater 
number  of  animals  than  any  other  part  of  the  deferts, 
on  account  of  the  fheets  of  water  it  contains,  and  of  the 
plants  that  grow  on  their  banks.  Thefe  boars  are  folitary, 
though  a general  want  of  food  fometimes  drives  them  in 
herds  to  the  environs  of  the  lakes  or  Natron.  As  the  Ma- 
hometans and  Copts  do  not  eat  the  flefli  of  the  wild  boar 
more  than  that  of  the  hog,  and  hold  both  thefe  animals  in 
equal  abhorrence,  it  was  impofli’nle,  fays  this  writer,  to 
procure  a wild  boar  in  Egypt,  at  leafe  without  feeking  it  in 
the  deiert.  Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  that  they  are 
not  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe.  It  is  perhaps,  he  adds, 
in  this  fenfe  only  that  wre  muft  underhand  the  paffages  of 
Ariftotle  (Hift.  Nat.  1.  viii.  c.  24.),  and  Pliny  (Hilt.  Nat. 
1.  viii.  c.  33.),  who  have  afferted  that  there  are  no  wild  boars 
in  Africa.  Wild  boars,  faysBuffon,  areas  common  mAfia 
and  Africa  as  in  Europe.  But  he  ha9  given  an  account  and 
a drawing  of  an  African  wild  boar,  which  is  remarkable  for 
feveral  particular  characters  ; and  hence  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  “ hanzire’  of  Egypt  is  the  fame  animal  as 
the  wild  boar  of  Africa. 

Among  huntfmen,  the  wild  boar  has  feveral  names  ac- 
cording to  its  different  ages : the  firft  year  it  is  called  a pig 
of  the  launder;  the  fecond,  a hog  ; the  third,  a hog-fteer  : 
and  the  fourth,  a boar.  When  leaving  the  faunder,  he  is 
called  a fingler,  or  fangler.  The  wild  boar  inhabits  woods, 
living  on  roots,  malts,  acorns,  and  other  vegetable  food. 
Though  gluttons,  they  do  not  attack  other  animals  to  de- 
vour them  ; but  they  eat  flefh  w'hen  they  meet  with  it. 
They  have  been  feen  to  eat  hoqfe-flelh;  and  the  Ikin  of  the 
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deer,  and  the  claws  of  birds  have  been  found  dicking  in 
their  ftomach,  but  this  may  be  from  neceffity.  Yet  they  are 
fond  of  blood,  knee  they  will  eat  their  own  young,  or  even 
children  in  the  cradle,  according  to  Bufron.  Wild  boars 
(fays  this  writer)  do  not  feparate  from  their  mothers  until 
the  third  year,  and  till  that  age  are  called  by  the  hunters 
dock  beads,  or  beads  of  company.  They  never  wander 
alone  till  they  have  acquired  fufficient  drength  to  redd  the 
attacks  of  the  wolf.  Thefe  animals  when  they  have  young, 
form  a kind  of  docks,  and  it  is  upon  this  alone  their  fafety 
depends.  When  attacked,  the  larged  and  dronged  front 
tire  enemy,  and  by  preldng  all  round  againd  the  weaker, 
force  them  into  the  centre.  Domedic  hogs  are  alfo  obferved 
to  defend  themfelves  in  a dmilar  manner.  The  wild  boar  is 
hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  furprii'e  during  the  night 
when  the  moon  dimes.  As  he  dies  llowiy,  leaves  a ftrong 
odour  behind  him,  and  defends  himielf  againd  the  dogs, 
and  often  wounds  them  dangeroudy,  dne  hunting  dogs  are 
unneceflary,  and  would  have  their  nole  lpoiled,  and  acquire 
a habit  of  moving  dowly  by  hunting  him  Madid’s,  with 
very  little  training,  aie  fufficient.  The  olded  boars,  which 
are  known  by  the  track  of  their  feet,  diould  alone  be  hunted  ; 
a_young  boar  of  three  years  is  difficult  to  be  attacked,  be- 
caufe  he  runs  very  far  without  Hopping  ; hut  the  old  boars 
do  not  run  far,  allow  the  dogs  to  come  near,  and  often  Hop 
to  repel  them.  During  the  day,  the  boar  commonly  keeps 
in  his  foil,  which  is  the  moll  fequedered  part  of  the  woods, 
and  comes  out  by  night  in  quell  of  food  ; and  in  dimmer, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe,  it  is  eafy  to  furpriie  him  among  the 
cultivated  tielas  which  he  frequents  every  night. 

The  boar  lives  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  if  he 
efcapes  accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut  is  in  De- 
cember, and  lads  about  three  weeks.  They  feed  on 
all  forts  of  fruits,  and  on  the  roots  of  many  plants  ; the 
root  of  fern,  in  particular,  feetns  a great  favourite  with 
them  ; and  when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea-coalt, 
they  vvilldefcend  to  the  Oiores,  and  demolifh  fhell-fifh.  Their 
general  places  of  red  are  among  the  tliickell  bufhes  that  can 
be  found,  and  they  are  not  eaiily  put  out  of  them,  but  will 
Hand  the  bay  a long  time.  In  April  and  May  they  deep 
more  foundly  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  this  is 
therefore  the  fuccefsful  time  for  taking  them  in  the  toils. 
\V  hen  a boar  is  reufed  out  of  the  thicket,  he  always  goes 
from  it,  it  poffible,  the  fame  way  by  which  he  came  to  it ; 
and  when  he  is  once  up,  he  will  never  dop  till  he  comes  to 
fome  place  of  greater  iecurity.  If  it  happens  that  a founder 
of  them  are  found  together,  when  any  one  breaks  away,  the 
red  will  follow  the  fame  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunted  in 
tlie  wood  where  he  was  bred,  he  will  fcarce  ever  be  brought 
to  quit  it ; he  will  iometimes  make  towards  the  iides,  to 
)iden  to  the  r.oife  of  1 he  dogs,  but  retires  into  the  middle 
again,  and  ufuaily  dies  or  efcapes  there.  When  it  happens 
that  a boar  runs  a-head,  he  will  not  be  dopped  or  put  out 
of  his  way  by  man  or  bead,  fo  long  as  he  has  drength  left. 
He  makes  no  doubles  or  erodings,  when  chafed  ; and  when 
killed,  makes  no  node,  if  an  old  boar ; but  the  fows  and 
pigs  will  Iqueak  when  wounded. 

Thefealon  for  hunting  the  boar  begins  in  September,  and 
ends  in  December  when  they  go  to  rut.  If  it  be  a large 
boar,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at  red,  he  mud  be  hunted 
with  a great  number  of  dogs,  and  thofe  fuch  as  will  keep 
clofe  to  him  ; and  the  huntfman,  with  his  fpear,  diould  al- 
ways be  riding  in  among  them  and  charging  the  boar  as 
often  as  he  can  to  diicourage  him.  Such  a boar  as  this, 
with  five  or  fix  couple  of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  fil'd  conve- 
nient place  of  fhelter,  and  there  dand  at  bay,  and  make 
at  them  as  they  attempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There  ought 
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always  to  be  relays  alfo  fet  for  the  bed  and  d?un :hed 
hounds  in  the  kennel ; for  if  they  are  young  eager  dogs, 
they  will  be  apt  to  feize  him,  and  be  killed  or  l poiled,  before 
the  red  come  up.  The  putting  of  collars  with  bells  about 
the  dogs’  neck  is  a great  fecurity  for  them  ; for  the  boar 
will  not  fo  foon  llrike  at  them  when  they  have  thefe,  but 
will  rather  run  before  them.  The  hunt! men  generally  kill 
the  boar  with  their  fwords  or  fpear s ; but  great  caution  is 
r.ecedary  in  making  the  blows,  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch 
them  upon  his  fnout,  or  tufk,  and,  if  wounded  a.r,d  net 
killed,  he  will  attack  the  huntfman  in  the  mod  furious  man- 
ner. The  places  in  which  the  wound  is  to  be  given  with 
the  fpear,  are  either  between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  or  in  the  (houlders ; both  thefe  places  make  the 
wound  mortal.  When  this  creature  makes  at  the  hunter, 
his  fafety  confids  merely  in  courage  and  addrefs  ; if  he  dies 
for  it,  he  is  furely  overtaken  and  killed  ; if  the  boar  comes 
draight  up  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear  : 
but  if  he  makes  doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to  be  watched 
very  cautioudv,  for  he  will  attempt  getting  hold  of  the  fpear 
in  his  mouth,  and  if  he  does  fo,  nothing  can  lave  the  huntf- 
man but  another  perfon’s  attacking  him  behind.  He  will, 
on  this,  attack  the  fecond  perfon,  and  the  fil'd  mud  then 
attack  him  again.  Two  people  will  thus  have  enough  to 
do  with  him  ; and  were  it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar- 
Ipears  that  make  it  im poffible  to  prefs  forward  upon  them, 
the  huntfman,  who  gives  the  creature  his  death’s  wound, 
would  feldom  efcape  falling  a facrifice  to  his  revenge 
for  it. 

The  modern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen  linking  him  at  once  ; but 
the  ancient  Roman  way  was  fur  a perfon  on  foot,  armed 
with  a fpear  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay  ; and  in  this  cafe 
the  boar  would  run  of  himielf  upon  the  fpear  to  come  at 
the  huntfman,  and  pufh  forward  till  the  -fpear  pierced  him 
through. 

The  hinder  claws  of  a bear  are  called  guards.  In  the 
corn  he  is  faid  to  feed1,  in  the  meadows  or  fallow-fields,  tp 
rout,  uuorm,  or  fern  ; and  in  a dole  to  graze.  The  boar 
is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever  have  ; his 
teeth  increafing  only  in  bignefs,  not  in  number.  Among 
thefe  there  are  four  called  tufhes,  or  tulles,  the  two  lugged 
of  which  are  of  no  ule  to  him  when  he  drike-s,  ferving  only 
to  whet  the  two  lowed,  which  are  his  moll  formidable  wea- 
pons of  defence.  As  the  boar  advances  in  age,  he  becomes 
lefs  dangerous,-  on  account  of  the  growth  of  thole  talks, 
which  turn  up  or  take  fuch  a curvature,  as  rather  t,.  im- 
pede thaiialfid  him  in  wounding  his  aclverfary.  The  t thio- 
pian  boar,  or  hog,  is  a dill  more  fierce  and  dangerous  ani- 
mal than  the  kind  found  in  Europe.  In  habits  and  manners 
they  are  pretty  much  the  fame,  although  fpecilically  differ- 
ent ; and,  like  the  common  boar,  is  capable  of  inflicting  the 
mod  tremendous  wounds  with  its  talks. 

The  flefh  of  the  boar  was  edeemed  a delicacy  among  the 
ancient  Romans  ; a boar  ferved  up  whole  was  a difbi  of  date. 
The  boar  was  Iometimes  alfo  the  military  enligu  borne  by 
the  Roman  armies  in  lieu  of  the  eagle.  Certain  writers  of 
modern  date  fpeak  of  the  flefh  being  unwholefome,  except 
to  thofe  with  athletic  conditutions. 

A remarkable  circumdance  concerning  the  wild  boar  is 
related  by  Sonniui.  In  the  year  17S7,  an  animal  of  this 
kind,  of  a mod  exti'aordinary  (ize,  was  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cognac,  in  Angoumois,  which  had  m my 
times  cfcaped  from  the  hunters,  had  received  many  gun- 
fhot  wounds,  and  had  cod  the  lives  of  feveral  dogs  and  men 
each  time  of  attacking  him.  When  this  animal  s^s  at 
length  flain,  feveral  bullets  are  faid  to  have  been  found  he- 
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tween  his  /kin  and  ftefh.  Had  not  the  above  account  been 
given  by  hunters  of  diftinguifhed  order,  and  too  well  ac- 
q uaii  ted  with  thefe  animals  to  have  made  any  miftake,  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  that  this  formidable  creature, 
which  had  long  continued  its  ravages  in  the  park  of  Cog- 
nac, belonged  to  a different  fpeci?s.  It  was  of  an  enormous 
fize,  with  a very  long  head,  a very  fharp  or  pointed  fnout, 
and  its  mouth  was  armed  with  teeth  of  a very  lingular 
form.  The  hairs  of  the  body  were  white  ; thofe  of  the  head 
yellowifn  ; the  neck  marked  with  a black  band  in  form 
of  a cravat  ; and  the  ears  large  and  flraight ; and  what 
appears  furprifing,  confidering  its  fize,  it  was  of  uncom- 
mon fwiftnefs.  For  a further  hiftory  of  this  animal,  fee 
Scrota. 

Boar,  in  the  Manege.  A ho.rfe  is  faid  to  boar  when  he 
fhoots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  toffes  in  the 
wind. 

BOARD,  a piece  of  timber  fawed  thin,  for  the  purpofes 
of  building.  See  Timber. 

We  fay,  a deal-board,  an  oak-board,  8cc.  Boards  thicker 
than  ordinary  are  called  plonks.  Boards  formed  ready  for 
the  coopers’  ufe  are  called  clap-bnards . We  have  alfo  mill- 
board,  and  feale-board,  fhaved  very  thin,  for  cafes,  band- 
boxes, &c.  Deal-boards  are  generally  imported  into  Eng- 
land rerdy  fawed,  becaufe  they  are  prepared  cheaper  abroad, 
by  means  of  faw  mills.  Clap-boards  are  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Dantzick.  Oak-boards  chiefly  from  Sweden 
and  Holland  ; fome  from  Dantzick.  Pipe-boards  are 
brought  from  Dantzick.  We  alfo  import  white  boards  for 
fhoe-makers  ; mill  and  feale-boards,  pafte-boards,  & c.  for 
divers  artificers.  Scale-board  is  a thinner  fort,  ufed  for  the 
covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes,  and  the  like.  It  is  fawed  with 
mills,  and  imported  from  Plamburgh. 

Board  , feather-edged , graining,  log,  prj{,  found,  trail,  wafe, 
weather.  See  the  feveral  adjectives. 

Board,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  table  or  bench,  whereon 
feveral  artificers  perform  their  work. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  a work-board,  a fhop-hoard,  a tay- 
lor’s-board,  See. 

Board,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a flat  machine,  or  frame,  ufed  in 
certain  games,  and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  a draught-board,  a chtfs-board,  a 
/hovel-board,  and  the  like. 

Boards,  in  Book  binding.  See  Book-etnding. 

Board,  bureau , is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office  where  accounts 
are  taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the  like. 

In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord- 
nance, board  of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

Board  of  green  cloth,  fee  Green-clotii. 

Board  of  Contioul,  was  firfl  inflituted  in  1784,  by  flat. 
24  Geo.  III.  fefT.  2.  c.  if  with  a view  of  directing  and  aid- 
ing the  Eall  India  company,  in  the  executive  government  of 
India,  and  eflablifhing  a power  of  controul  in  this  kingdom. 
This  board  was  further  eftablifhed  and  regulated  by  the  flat. 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  the  operation  of  which  commenced  in  In- 
dia on  the  id  of  February  1794.  By  the  former  aft  fix 
perfons  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  as  commiffioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India  ; hut  by  tire  latter,  the  number,  in- 
fiead  of  being  limited  to  fix  privy-counfellors,  is  indefinite, 
depending  upon  the  king’s  pleafure  ; of  which  number  the 
two  principal  fecretaries  of  (late,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  are  to  be  three  ; and  his  majefly,  if  he  pleafes, 
may  add  to  the  lift  two  commiffioners,  not  cf  the  privy- 
council  ; and  the  perfon  firfl  named  in  the  king's  commiffion 
is  to  be  prefident.  The  king  may  give  Spool,  a year  among 
fuch  of  the  commiffioners  as  he  pleafes  ; which,  together 
with  the  falary  of  the  fecretary  and  officers,  and  other  ex- 


pences  of  the  board,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  India  company  1 
the  whole  not  to  exceed  i6,oool.  per  annum.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  board  and  their  officers  are  fworn  to  execute  the 
feveral  powers  and  trulls  repofed  in  them,  without  favour  o? 
affeftion,  prejudice  or  malice.  The  office  of  a commiffioner, 
or  chief  fecretary,  is  not  to  be  deemed  a new  office,  to  difable 
them  from  fitting  in  parliament  ; nor  is  the  appointment  of 
a commiffioner,  not  having  a falary,  or  of  a chief  fecretaiy, 
to  vacate  a feat.  Three  commiffioners  muff  be  prefent  to 
form  a board.  The  powers  of  the  boaid  are  to  fuperintend, 
direft,  and  control  a!l  afts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which 
relate  to  the  civil  and  military  government  and  revenues  of  the 
Biitiih  territorial  poffeffions  in  India,  fubjeft  to  certain  re- 
flriftions.  They  and  their  officers  are  to  have  accefs  to  the 
papers  and  records  of  the  company,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with 
copies  cr  extrafts  of  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  be  required.  Tiiey 
are  alfo  to  be  furnifhed  with  copies  of  all  proceedings  of 
general  courts,  and  courts  of  direftors,  within  eight  days,  and 
with  copies  of  ail  difpatches  from  abroad,  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  government  or  revenue,  immediately  after  their  arrival. 
No  orders  on  thofe  fubjefts  are  to  be  fent  by  the  company 
to  India,  until  approved  by  the  board  ; and  when  the  com- 
miffioners vary  or  expunge  any  part  of  the  difpatches  pro- 
pofed  by  the  direftors,  they  are  to  give  their  reafons ; and 
all  difpatches  are  to  be  returned  to  the  court  of  direftors  in 
14  days.  The  direftors  may  flate  their  objeftions  to  any  al- 
terations, and  the  commiffioners  are  to  re-confider  them  ; and 
if  they  interfere  with  what  the  direftors  deem  matter  of 
commerce,  the  diieftors  may  apply  to  the  king  in  council  to 
determine  betwixt  them.  But  the  board  is  reflrifted  from 
the  appointment  of  any  of  the  company’s  fervants.  If  the 
direftors,  on  being  called  upon  to  propofe  difpatches  on  any 
fubjeft  relating  to  government  or  revenue,  fhall  fail  to  do  fo 
within  14  days,  the  board  may  originate  their  own  difpatches 
on  that  fubjeft.  The  board  is  not  to  authorize  any  increafe 
of  falaries,  or  any  allowance  or  gratuity  to  be  granted  to 
perfons  employed  in  the  company’s  fervice,  except  the  fame 
{hall  be  firfl  propofed  by  the  company  ; and  their  intention 
and  reafons  for  fuch  grant  are  to  be  certified  to  both  houfes 
of  parliament,  30  days  before  the  falary  can  commence.  The 
direftors  are  to  appoint  three  of  their  members  to  be  a com- 
mittee of  fecrecy,  through  whom  difpatches,  relating  to  go- 
vernment, war,  peace,  or  treaties,  may  be  fent  to  or  received 
from  India.  This  committee,  and  their  clerks,  are  to  be 
fworn  to  fecrecy.  Orders  of  direftors,  concerning  the  go- 
vernment or  revenues  of  India,  once  approved  by  the  board, 
are  not  fubjeft  to  revocation  by  the  general  court  of  pro- 
prietors. For  the  further  provifioqs  of  the  afts,  appointing 
the  board  of  controul,  fee  Eajl  India  Company. 

Board  of  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Board  of  trade  and  plantation,  was  eftablifhed  by  king 
William,  in  the  year  1696.  Commercial  matters  had  before 
this  time  been  generally  referred  to  a fluftuatiug  committee 
of  the  privy-council;  the  obvious  inconveniences  attending 
this  mode  of  management,  induced  king  Charles  I!,  to  ereft 
a fpecial  council  of  trade  in  the  year  1668,  which  was  foon 
afterlaid  afide  ; it  was  renewed  again  in  1672,  but  foon  dif- 
continucd,  and  the  former  method  of  reference  to  com- 
mittees of  the  privy-council  revived.  In  169'),  a regular 
and  permanent  board  was  eftablifhed,  for  fettling  all  difputes 
and  regulations  relating  to  commerce  and  colonies.  This 
board,  befide  fuch  of  our  miniiters  of  (late,  who  only  attend- 
ed on  extraordinaiy  occafions,  confifted  of  a firft  lord  com- 
miffioner,  and  of  feven  other  commiffioners,  with  an  annual 
falary  of  one  thoufand  pounds  each.  This  board  was  abo- 
liffied  in  1780.  - 

Board  of  trade,  bureau  de  commerce,  an  office  in  the  French 
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polity,  e flab  lifted  in  1723,.  compofed  of  eight  pcrfons  of 
experience  in  commerce  and  navigation,  where  all  papers 
and  propofals  relating  to  the  improvement  of  trade  are 
examined,  and  all  difficulties  which  occur  in  affairs  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  either  within  or  without  the  realm,  are 
difeuffcd. 

Board-w ages,  denote  a certain  annual  fum  allowed  to 
houfhold  fervants  for  maintenance.  Board-wages,  granted 
to  the  menial  officers  and  fervants  of  the  crown,  commenced 
in  1629,  when  the  necefiities  of  king  Charles  obliged  him  to 
retrench  the  expence  of  his  houfhold,  by  abolifhing  the 
greateft  part  of  the  daily  tables  in  his  palace,  which  were 
eighty  in  number,  and  fubftituting  this  annual  allowance  in 
their  room. 

Board,  or  Aboard,  in  the  Sea  Language,  is  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  things  within  a (hip  or  other  veffel. 

Hence,  to  go  aboard  ligniiies  to  go  into  the  (hip  ; to  heave 
over-board,  is  to  throw  a thing  out  of  the  veil'd  into  the 
fea ; to  flip  by  the  board,  is  to  (lip  down  by  the  (hip's  lide ; 
to  fall  a-board  of,  is  to  flrike  or  encounter  another  (hip,  when 
one  or  both  are  in  motion.;  to  keep  the  land  a-lo  ird,  or  to 
keep  hold  of  the  land,  is  to  fleer  near  to,  or  in  fight  of  the 
land  ; board  and  board , is  when  two  (hips  come  fo  near  as  to 
touch  one  another,  or  when  they  lie  fide  by  fide.  IVeather- 
loard,  is  that  fide  of  a (hip  which  is  to  windward.  To  board 
a Jhip , is  to  enter  an  enemy’s  (hip  in  an  engagement.  See 
Boarding,  infra. 

Board  denotes  the  diftance  run  by  a (hip  at  one  tack  ; and 
hence  to  make  a board,  or  as  it  is  otherwile  expreffed,  to 
board  it  up  to  a place,  is  to  turn  to  windward  ; and  to  beat 
fometirnes  upon  one  tack,  and  fometimes  upon  another;  in 
which  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  farther  you  (land  ofl  to  one 
point  of  the  compafs,  the  better  board  you  will  make  ; and 
that  it  is  better  making  long  boards  than  flrort  ones,  if  you 
have  fea-room.  A long  board  is  when  you  (land  a great  way 
off  before  you  tack  or  turn  ; a Jhort  board  is  when  you  ftand 
off  a little  ; a good  board  is  when  a (hip  does  not  go  to  lee- 
ward of  her  courfe,  or  advances  much  at  one  tack,  and  fails 
upon  a ffraight  line.  To  leave  a land  on  back-board,  is  to 
leave  it  a-ffern,  or  behind  ; the  lack-board,  being  that  which 
in  boats  or  drips,  we  lean  our  backs  againft.  A-boat d main- 
tack,  the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack  ; i e.  the  lower  corner 
of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  chefs-tree.  See  Chess- 
tree. 

Board,  I^ar,  and  Starboard.  See  Larboard  and  Star- 
board. 

BOARDED  Floor.  See  Floor. 

BOARDING,  in  Naval’ Tadics,  denotes  the  art  of  ap- 
proaching the  (hip  of  an  enemy  fo  near  as  to  admit  of  the 
graplings  which  are  fixed  on  the  lower  yard-arms,  at  the 
forecaitle,  gang-ways,  &c.  being  thrown  into  it,  for  the 
purpote  of  fecuring  the  veffels  together,  and  of  entering  her 
decks,  with  a detachment  of  armed  men.  The  method  of 
conducting  or  of  avoiding  this  kind  of  attack  depends 
upon  the  relative  fituation  of  the  contending  (nips ; and 
varies,  as  it  is  to  ho  performed  to  windward,  to  leeward, 
with  the  wind  at  large,  or  when  the  (hip  propofed  to  be 
boarded  is  at  anchor. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  when  the  enemy’s  (hip  keeps  her  wind 
under  an  eafy  fail,  and  is  overtaken  in  a chafe  by  thofe  who 
intend  to  board  her,  the  veffel  of  the  latter  mull  get  on  the 
weather- quarter  of  the  former,  within  half  a piftol  (hot. 
She  fnould  then  begin  and  continue  a bride  aftion,  fo  that 
the  fmoke  of  the  cannon  and  mufquetry  of  both  (hips  may 
conceal  her  manoeuvres;  and,  under  the  cover  of  this  cloud, 
(he  flrould  increaie  her  fail,  if  (he  has  not  way  enough,  in 
order  t.q  augment  her  velocity  aud  the  rapidity  of  her  move- 


ments, that  (lie  may  more  readily  lay  on  board  the  enemy, 
outlie  weather-fide,  either  exactly  abreaft  or  a little  abaft. 
This  may  be  eafily  done,  be  edging  down  iuddcnly  upon  her, 
but  avoiding  being  raked  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre the  grapnels  w ill  be  on  board  of  the  adverfe  (hip,  be- 
fore or  very  foon  after  (he  fufpeCts  the  defign  of  the  boarders, 
in  this  fituation,  the  veffel  propofed  to  be  boarded  can  recur 
onl)  to  one  precarious  expedient,  which,  duly  obferved  by 
the  boarder,  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  For  when  (lie 
braces  (harp  a-back  her  head  fails,  to  caufe  the  (hip’s  falling 
off,  and  (quares  thofe  aft,  to  give  her  (lern-way,  the  boarder, 
by  performing  briikly  the  fame  manoeuvre,  will  be  as  well 
lituated  for  boarding  as  before;  provided  the  boarding  (hip 
feels  the  impulle  of  her  fails  and  helm,  which  ought  to  be 
put  a-weather,  and  kept  fo  till  the  (hip’s  head-way  ceafes, 
when  it  is  to  be  put  a-lee,  to  affift  her  in  falling  off,  in  order 
to  board  the  enemy  to  lee-ward  ; for  the  boarder  ought  to 
be  on  the  quarter  of  the  other,  fince  at  the  moment  the  two 
(hips  were  right  before  the  wind,  (lie  who  was  diredly  to 
windward  and  wilhed  to  board,  had  only  to  continue  her 
movement  of  rotation,  and  render  her  velocity  equal  to  that 
of  her  adverfary,  by  (hortening  fail  in  order  not  to  pafs 
her.  If,  therefore,  the  circular  motion  is  kept  up  by  the 
boarder,  which  at  firft  caufed  him  to  fall  off,  and  now  brings 
him  to  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  he  will  join  the  enemy  to 
lee-ward  ; for  it  is  evident  that,  if  this  motion  of  turning  be 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  {’hip  which  wifhes  to  avoid  board- 
ing, the  boarder  will  ciofe  with  her  before  (Ire  can  range  to 
the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  fince  the  boarder  comes  round 
with  greater  celerity.  However,  if  the  (hip  which  fears 
boarding  was  preffed  thus  clofely,  (lie  could  make  ns  other 
attempt  than  to  throw  once  more  all  her  fails  to  the  mad, 
by  bracing  them  only  perpendicular  to  the  keel  to  give  her 
ftern-way,  and  putting  the  helm  a-weather,  to  keep  her  to 
the  wind,  as  foon  as  her  head-way  ceafes  ; obferving  that,  as 
(he  is  to  windward,  (he  may  be  thus  driven  oil  the  boarderg 
who  watches  for  her  under  her  lee.  But  necefiity  obliges  her 
to  adopt  this  only  expedient ; becaufe,  if  (lie  could  go  a-ftern 
with  iufficient  velocity,  (he  might  let  the  boarder  pafs 
a-liead,  veer  under  his  fiern,  and  rake  him,  if  he  does  not 
anticipate  this  manoeuvre,  and  as  quickly  manoeuvre  in  the 
fame  manner;  the  great  velocity  with  which  he  comes  to 
the  wind,  and  goes  a-head,  his  fails  being  dill  full,  reducing 
him  to  this  (late,  which  may-  prevent  his  perfifting  in  the  de- 
fign of  boarding.  Neverthelefs  the  boarder  may  attain  his 
purpofe,  if  he  throws  all  his  fails  a-back  at  the  fame  time  as 
the  (hip  to  windward  ; becaufe,  the  attacked  (hip  dropping 
to  leeward,  and  having  ftern-way  firft,  approaches  the 
boarder,  who  has  preferved  his  pofition  on  the  quarter,  and 
longer  kept  his  luff,  by  having  gone  a-ftern  fomewhat  later 
than  the  weather  (hip.  It  flrould  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  two  drips  are  right  before  the  wind,  if  the  vefiel 
which  fears  boarding  moves  more  quickly  to  the  wind  than 
the  one  which  attacks,  (lie  will  avoid  it,  as  the  retreating 
drip  will  be  ciofe  to  the  wind  before  the  Qllrer,  and  able  to 
get  a-head  of  her,  by  making  all  fail  to  keep  her  wind,  or 
to  heave  in  flays,  and  get  upon  the  other  tack.  This  lail 
movement,  however,  is  difadvantageous  ; becaufe  it  will 
prefent  the  ftern  to  a drip,  which  will  avail  itfelf  of  that 
fituation,  and  rake  her,  and  this  may  be  more  deftrudtive 
than  a well  oppofed  attack  by  boarding.  After  all,  if  the 
(hip  that  is  inclined  to  board  fails  better  than  ti  e other,  (Ire 
will  always  have  it  in  her  power  to  execute  her  purpofe,  if 
fhe  is  as  well  manoeuvred  as  the  drip  which  endeavours  to 
efcape. 

In  the  fecondcafeof  boardingto  leeward,  when  ciofe  to.thf 
wind,'  the  boarder  flrould  arrive'  with  in  piftol  (hot,  ciofe  in 
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the  wake,  or,  at  mod,  to  the  weather  quarter  of  the  (hip 
again  ft  which  the  attack  is  meditated  ; takin*  care  to  con- 
tinue (leering,  lo  as  not  to  be  raked  by  any  of  the  guns  that 
belong  to  the  quarter  on  which  he  (lands.  In  order  to  come 
up  with  his  adversary,  he  tnu(l  edge  away  a little,  and  range 
round  aft,  fo  dole  upon  tire  enemy’s  lee-quarter,  that  his 
cat-head  may  ahnolt  touch  her  quarter-gallery.  When  the 
(hip  has  (hot  fufficiently  a-head,  and  is  parallel  to  that  of  the 
adverfary,  the  fore-caftle  being  a-breaft  of  the  enemy’s  main- 
mad,  the  mizen  and  mizen  (lay-fail  (beets  are  to  be  well 
hauled  aft,  the  helm  put  hard  a-lee,  and  the  head-fheets  let 
fly  ; then  the  (hip,  coming  rapidly  to  the  wind,  thivers  her 
fails,  and  ciofes  with  the  oppofing  veffel  fide  to  fide.  In 
executing  this  manoeuvre,  which  cannot  fail  to  fucceed  with 
the  advantage  of  failing,  great  attention  is  neccffary  ; be- 
caufe,  it  at  this  moment  the  wertther-fhip,  which  wi(hes 
to  avoid  being  boarded,  either  fets  her  courfes,  or  lays  all 
th  >fe  fiat  a-back  which  flie  had  fet,  (he  may  chance  to  break 
the  grapnels,  if  the  fails  of  the  boarding  veffel  have  not 
been  trimmed  like  thole  of  the  other;  for,  by  making  more 
fail  if  the  wind  be  a little  frefh,  (he  will  (hoot  a-head  through 
the  water,  and  drag-  the  boarder  with  fuch  force  as  to  break 
the  chains  or  hawfers  by  which  the  two  (hips  are  confined 
together.  By  laying  all  flat  to  the  mad  the  boarded  veffel 
is  dill  more  likely  to  fucceed,  iince  the  fails  of  one  fhip  will 
be  full,  while  thofe  of  the  other  are  a-back. 

This  mode  of  boarding  may  be  avoided,  if  the  boarder  does 
riot  pay  ftricl  attention  to  his  own  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  to 
thofe  of  his  adverfary  ; and  it  may  be  more  readiiy  avoid- 
ed, if  the  adverfary’,  vefTel  braces  her  head-fails  (harp 
a-back,  fetting  only,  if  neceffary,  the  fore-fail,  at  the  fame 
inftant  laying  to  the  mad  or  (hivering,  according  to  the  ne- 
celfity  for  more  or  lefs  dern-way,  all  thofe  which  are  abaft, 
and  putting  the  helm  hard  a-lee.  This  is  to  be  executed, 
when  the  boarder  is  about  a (hip’s  length  a dern  of  the  other 
veffel.  The  quicknefs  of  this  evolution,  and  the  rapid  veer- 
ing of  the  weather-fhip,  may  bring  the  boarding  veffel, 
which  is  a little  to  leeward  or  a-dern  of  the  other,  into 
the  mod  dangerous  fituation,  if  flie  does  not  manoeuvre  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  with  equal  celerity  ; as  the  boarder’s 
fails  being  full,  keep  up  his  velocity,  and  may,  before  he 
can  veer,  engage  his  bowfprit  in  the  main  fhrouds  of  the 
enemy,  who  pays  fliort  round  on  her  head.  Thofe  who 
avifh  to  board  a fhip,  and  to  engage  the  enemy’s  bowfprit  in 
their  main  fhrouds,  need  only  to  get  a little  to  windward  of 
her,  and  about  one  or  two  (hip’s  lengths  a-head,  according 
to  the  edimated  celerity  of  their  movements  ; then  brace 
fharp  a-back  the  head  fails,  (hiver  the  after-ones,  or  lay  them 
flat  to  the  mad,  with  the  helm  a-lee.  This  manoeuvre,  well 
performed,  and  covered  by  a bride  fire,  will  commonly  fuc- 
ceed ; but  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  come  round  too  foon, 
but  to  range  very  clofe  to  the  adverfary  ; becaufe  if  the 
boarding  veffel  be  not  fufficiently  a-head  of  him,  it  might 
fail  in  boarding  by  paying  too  fhort  round,  and  its  bow- 
fprit get  foul  of  his  fore  fhrouds,  which  would  be  very  dif- 
advantageous.  The  defign  will  be  frudrated,  if  the  board- 
ing fhip  being  too  far  a-head,  paffes  under  the  bowfprit  of 
the  enemy,  who  will  thus,  however,  be  expofed  to  be  raked 
at  iiis  head,  if  he  does  not  manoeuvre  in  the  fame  manner 
and  equal  quicknefs  as  the  boarding  veffel,  which  has  the 
-great  advantage  of  priority.  In  order  to  engage  the  bow- 
fprit of  the  enemy’s  fhip  in  the  rigging  of  the  boarding 
veffel,  this  fhould  be  ranged  very  clofe  to  the  other;  becaufe, 
if  this  were  attempted  at  only  a (hip's  length  large,  and  to 
wiadward  of  the  enemy,  he  need  merely,  upon  perceiving 
the  defign,  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-lee,  and  heave  in  days. 
If  tfiis  lad  method  be  properly  executed,  the  two  (hips  can 


only  range  very  near  each  other,  and  exchange  their  broad- 
fidcs,  and  the  lee-fhip  will  immediately  gain  the  wind  of  her 
adverfary.  Confequently  to  execute  this  manoeuvre  well, 
the  veffels  mud  be  nearly  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 

[f  the  boarder  be  at  a certa-n  didance  aft  on  the  weather- 
quarter,  the  fhip  wifhing  to  avoid  boarding  mull  heave  in 
•days,  as  foon  as  the  other  veffel  is  in  the  ait  of  veering,  in 
order  to  clofe  with  her  to  leeward.  By  this  manoeuvre  they 
will  come  head  to  head,  fo  that  they  may  reciprocally  fire 
their  broadfides,  in  paffing  on  oppofite  direitions,  and  the 
lee-(hip  will  get  to  windward. 

In  the  third  cafe,  when  two  (hips  engage  with  the  wind 
large,  the  boarding  veffel  fhould  keep  as  clofe  as  pofiible  on 
the  lee-quarter  of  the  (hip  lhe  means  to  attack  by  boarding, 
that  (lie  may  execute  her  purpofe  by  coming  rapidly  to  the 
wind,  and  being  careful  not  to  pafs  a-head  of  her  opponent. 
The  weather-fhip,  in  order  to  avoid  being  boarded,  mud  ail 
according  to  circumdances,  in  the  manner  direiled  in  the 
lad  cafe.  A (hip  may  be  boarded  on  the  weather-fide,  by 
conforming  to  the  indrudhons  relating  to  boarding  to  wind- 
ward. When  two  veffels  are  engaged  with  the  wind  right 
aft,  the  boarder  ought  to  drop  a-ilern  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  run  up  clofe  along-fide  of  him,  if  the  boarder  has  the 
advantage  of  failing  ; for,  as  (lie  then  advances  towards  her 
adverfary,  the  adverfary  can  only  endeavour  to  range  rapidly 
to  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  as  foon  as  the  bowfprit  of  the 
boarder  is  a»bread  of  her  dern,  and  thus  gain  the  wind,  in 
order  to  be  in  a fituation  to  extricate  herfelf  more  eafily  by 
a good  manoeuvre.  The  boarding  veffel  fliould  be  allowed 
to  come  a-breaff  of  the  (tern  of  her  adverfary,  before  (lie 
hauls  her  wind  ; becaufe,  if  this  were  done  fooner,  the  (hip 
a-ilern,  at  a fmall  diftance,  would  board  her  perfectly  well, 
even  if  (he  failed  with  equal  celerity,  fince  the  boarder 
would  be  to  windward,  would  run  large  longer  than  the 
other,  would  range  more  (lowly  to  the  wind,  and  continue 
to  ftem  a-head  of  the  flying  (hip.  This  will  appear  more 
evident  by  confidering,  that  the  boarder  coming  from  wind- 
ward preferves  his  velocity  longer,  trimming  tiis  fails  only  a3 
the  fhip  comes  to  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  courfe  of  his  adver- 
fary with  a line  lefs  curved  than  that  delcribed  by  the  re- 
treating (hip.  If,  by  coming  too  foon  or  too  fall  to  the 
wind,  the  boarder  chofe  to  abandon  his  defign,  he  might  do 
fo  by  veering  a few  points  on  the  other  tack,  and  fhorten- 
ing  fail ; fo  that  the  retreating  (hip  will  (hew  her  Hern,  and 
the  boarder  can  then  rake  her  by  paffing  under  her  fern. 

In  attacking  a fhip  clofely  to  leeward,  the  boarder  fliould 
keep  away  a little  when  abreait  of  her,  and  feem  to  yield  un- 
der her  fire.  If  the  enemy’s  fhip  fhould  thus  be  induced  to 
veer,  in  order  to  bring  the  boarder  more  under  her  guns,  the 
latter  fliould  heave  r pidly  to  the  wind,  by  putting  the 
helm  a-lee,  trimming  all  fliarp  a-baft,  and  fuppreffing  the 
effedl  of  the  head  fails ; which  fliould  be  done  at  the  inftant 
when  the  enemy  is  perceived  to  be  bearing  down.  The 
two  fliips  will  by  the  quicknefs  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  the 
priority  of  the  movement  thus  gained  on  the  enemy,  foon 
clofe,  and,  with  proper  attention,  the  enemy’s  bowfprit  may 
be  entangled  in  the  fore  or  main  rigging  of  the  boarding 
veffel,  which  would  be  a favourable  circumftance  in  the  at- 
tempt to  board.  However  it  may  happen  that  no  attempt 
can  be  made  to  board,  if  the  weather-fhip,  inllead  of  bear- 
ing away,  plies  moie  and  more  to  windward;  for  this  faint 
manoeuvre  may  take  the  boarder  too  far  off  to  leeward  of  the 
adverfary.  If  the  boarder  fliould  chance  to  be  a fliip’s 
length  to  leeward,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  a-head  of  the 
enemy’s  veffel,  it  may,  under  cover  of  a heavy  fire,  heave 
in  Hays ; and  thus  come  right  athwart  the  enemy’s  hawfe, 
rake  him  fore  and  aft,  and  board  him,  his  bowfprit  being 
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right  over  the  enemy’s  gang-way  ; nor  can  he  poihbly  avoid 
a 'broad  fide  ; for  if  he  heave  all  a-back  and  make  a-ftern 
board,  which  is  his  only  refource,  he  may  avoid  being 
boarded,  but  his  fituation  will  be  very  perilous. 

In  the  laft  cafe  of  boarding  a fhip,  which  is  at  anchor, 
riding  head  to  wind,  it  mud  be  executed  under  fail ; for  if 
the  boarder  cannot  approach  the  enemy  except  by  towing 
ji-head,  he  will  never  be  able  to  board  the  latter  againfl  his 
will ; becaufe  he  will  be  always  able  to  annoy  the  boats 
which  are  laying  out  the  tow-lines.  It  fliould  not  therefore 
be  attempted,  unlefs  the  boarder  be  under  way.  In  order 
to  perform  it  with  fuccefs,  the  boarder  muft  be  fufficiently 
to  windward  to  approach  the  enemy  by  a little  falling  off, 
without  expofing  his  Hern  to  the  fire  of  the  latter,  which  in 
this  fituation  might  be  played  on  with  great  advantage.  If 
the  boarder,  then,  fhould  be  thus  to  windward,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  approacn  the  enemy  at  anchor,  he  ought  to  flop  his 
head-way,  by  taking  a-back  his  mi/.en  topfail  and  fore-llay- 
fail  ; and  when  about  a (hip’s  length  from  the  veiTel  pro- 
pofed  to  be  boarded,  let  go  an  anchor,  and  then  work,  fo 
that,  as  foon  a?  the  mizen top  fail  is  taken  a-back,  the  mi- 
zen clofe  aft,  the  top-fails  clued  up,  and  the  fore-topmafl 
ftay-fail  hauled  down,  he  may  come  head  to  wind,  and  veer 
away  cable,  till,  by  falling  off,  he  comes  board  and  board 
with  his  opponent,  who  is  ft  ill  riding  at  his  moorings,  and 
who  at  that  inftant  ought  to  be  alfo  raked  by  the  boarder. 
This  is  the  only  method  of  manoeuvring  to  which  the  board- 
ing fifip  can  recur  ; becaufe,  as  foon  as  the  anchor  is  gone, 
the  fhip  acquires  {fern -way,  and  when. the  cable  is  checked, 
fhe  runs  head  to  wind,  in  which  fhe  :s  much  affiled  by  the 
mizen  and  mizen  top-fail,  which  impel  her  ftern  to  leeward, 
till  the  wind  is  right  in  the  diredlion  of  the  keel  ; and,  as 
the  cable  is  yeered  away,  till  exactly  along-fide  the  fhip  at 
ancho1',  her  own  anchor  being  right  a-head  of  the  veffel  file 
means  to  board,  it  follows  that,  as  foon  as  the  boarding  (hip 
comes  head  to  wind,  file  is  in  a proper  fituation  to  throw 
her  grapnels,  and  fend  her  crew  on  board  of  the  other,  if 
they  are  the  ftrongeft. 

The  fhip  at  anchor  fhould  never  wait  for  the  enemy  in  that 
fituation,  which  is  always  difadvantageous,  and  as  there  is 
much  greater  probability  of  efcape  when  under  way.  Tut 
jf*  ]t  be  neceffarv  for  the  enemy  to  continue  at  anchor,  he 
fhould  take  advantage  of  the  boarder’s  fhip  letting  go  her 
anchor,  to  cut  the  cable  by  which  fhe  rides  ; and  by  this 
manoeuvre  fall  athwart,  rake  the  boarder,  avoid  being  board- 
ed, and  bring  up  with  the  lee  anchor.  If  time  allow,  two 
fpvings  fhould  be  caft  out,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  cable  by 
which  the  fhip  rides,  if  there  have  been  no  previous  oppor- 
tunity for  laying  out  two  anchors,  and  thus  guard  againfl 
furprife,  in  cafe  the  fhip  which  attacks  has  it  in  her  power  to 
pafs  on  either  fide  of  the  other ; and  when  the  fide  for  which 
fhe  is  determined  is  perceived,  the  affailed  fliould  heave  on 
the  fpring  which  is  on  the  fame  fide  fhe  has  let  go  her  an- 
chor, if  fhe  be  a-head,  and  on  the  oppofite,  if  (he  be  a-ftern, 
veering  out  at  the  fame  time  the  other  fpring  and  cable,  till 
the  affailant  be  brought  right  a-breaft.  ^ Then  he  may  be 
raked  at  pleafure,  as  he  has  no  way  of  efcape.  His  only 
courfe  to  prevent  danger  would  be  having  alfo  a fpring  ; 
and  under  cover  of  a brifk  fire,  veering  upon  that  fpring 
and  cable,  to  lay  his  enemy  handfomely  on  board.  But  if 
this  precaution  fhould  have  been  neglected,  he  mull  cut  his 
cable,  and  drop  on  board  of  the  fhip  to  leeward  ; who  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  mode  of  avoiding  being  boarded,  but  by 
cutting,  to  get  under  way,  or  to  run  on  fhore. 

It  is  always  eafy  to  board  a fhip  at  anchor,  when  the  wind 
will  allow  approaching  to  her  under  fail;  in  which  cafe  it  is 
iac ft  advifeable  to  ruu  her  along  fide,  or  to  bring-to  to 


windward  of  the  fidp  intended  to  be  attacked,  keeping  her 
exactly  to  leeward  ; then  to  drift  on  board  of  her,  by 
trimming  the  fads  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  keep  as  nearly  as 
poffibie  the  broadlide  of  the  attacking  veffel  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  adverfe  fhip.  In  this  fituation  the  boarder  fhould 
annoy  the  enemy  with  his  guns  till  he  can  clofe  with  him  ; 
and  byconliantiy  cannonading,  his  fire  may  not  be  fo  well 
ferved  as  it  otherwife  might  be.  If,  whilil  a veiTel  is  under- 
way, it  be  propofed  to  board  a vefi'el  that  is  moored,  an  an- 
chor fliould  be  let  go  at  the  time  of  boarding  ; for  if  the  at- 
tacked fhip  fhould  at  this  moment  cut  her  cables  to  drive  on 
fhoi  'e,  this  would  prevent  the  aftailant  and  the  affailed  running 
a ground  together.  Elements  and  Practice  of  Rigging  and 
Seamanfhip,  vol.  ii.  Bourde’s  Manceuverer,  or  Skilful  Sea- 
man, &c.  tranflated  from  the  French  by  Saufeuil,  ato, 
l;88. 

BoARniNG-Hr/ri77y,  \n  Ship  Rigging.  See  Netting. 

BOAR  I,  in  Geography,  a village  of  Africa,  on  the- 
Gcld  Coafl,  fituated  between  Sukonda  and  Sama,  where- 
the  Dutch  had  formerly  a fmall  factory,,  which  was.  after- 
wards removed  to  Sama. 

BOARI  Latpa  a name  given  by  the  antient  Roman*, 
to  the  fruit  or  rough  balls  of  the  common  aparine  or  cleavers,. 
Pliny  calls  this  plant  fometimes  lappa,  fometimes  lappago  j- 
and  the  fruit  by  the  names  of  lappa  boarieT  or  lappa  canine , 
and  fometimes  canaria. 

BOARINA,  Boap.ola,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
fmall  bi  d,  deferibed  by  Aldrovandus  and  others.  This  is 
the  fig-eater  of  Aibin  and  Latham  ; and  Motacilla  Nevia 
of  Gmelin. 

BOARULA,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  called  in  Eng- 
land the  grey  wagtail.  The  colour  of  this  bird  is  cinereous 
above,  beneath  yellow  ; tail  feathers  dark,  and  pale  at  the 
edges.  This  is  an  European  bird,  about  feven  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  wagtail  tribe,  fre- 
quents watery  places.  They  are  lively,  adtive  birds,,  per- 
petually  flirt  the  tail,  and  feldom  perch,  but  reft  upon 
the  ground.  They  feed  chiefly  upon  infedls.  Theneft  of 
this  fpecies  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  is  com  pofed  of  dried 
fibres  and  mofs,  lined  with  wool  or  feather,  and  ufually  con- 
tains from  fix  to  eight  eggs,  which  are  of  a dirty  white,, 
marked  with  yellow  fpots.  They  breed  in  the  north  - oF 
England,  feldom  approaching  nearer  to  the  fouthward  than  . 
Cumberland,  till  after  the  month  of  October.  Linn.  Donov. 
Brit.  Birds,  pi.  40,  &c.  Le  Bergette,  cf  Belon  ; and  la  Ber- 
goronelti- jaune,  of  Briffon,  is  of  this  fpecies. 

Obf.  A variety  of  Motacilla  Boarula  inhabits  Java.  The 
colour  is  an  olive  brown,  beneath  yellow  ; lower  part  of  the 
neck  grey  ; firft  tail-feather  entirely  white  intierfide  and 
tip  of  the  fecond  and  third  white. 

BOA  , in  Entomology , a fpecies-  of  Scarabjeus-,  that 
inhabits  Sierra  Leona.  The  thorax  is  retufe,  excavated*, 
bidentated ; horn  of  the  head  recurved  and.  Ample.  Fa- 
bricius. 

BOAT,  a fmall  veffel,  generally  without  a deck,  managed 
by  fails  or  oars,  or  drawn  by.  fiorfes  upon  canals,  rivers,  or 
lakes,  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  pafiengers,  goods,  &c. 
from  one  place  to  anoiher. . The  form,  equipment,  and 
names  of  boats  are  different  according  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  intended,  or  to  the  country  where  they  are 
built.  Hence,  boats,  are  made  flight  or  ftrong,  (harp  or  flat- 
bottomed.  open  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented,  as  they 
may  be  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  or  burden,  for  deep  or  (hallow, 
water,  for  failing  in  a harbour  or  at  fea,  and  for  convenience 
or  pleafure. 

As  boats  make^always  aneceflary  appendage  to  fhips  it 

will; 
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will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  give  a brief  account  of  thofe 
belonging  to  the  different  claffes  of  (hipping. 

Ships  of  war,  particularly  of  the  line,  have  ufually  fix 
boats,  and  the  number  decreafes  with  the  rate  of  the  drip. 
The  larged  is  called  the  long-boat , andfometimes  the  launch  ; 
and  its  principal  employment  is  to  convey  heavy  (lores  to 
the  drip.  This  boat  is  generally  furnifhed  with  a mad  and 
fails,  and  is  occafionally  decked,  armed,  and  equipped,  for 
cruifing  drort  didances  againd  merchant  (hips  of  the  enemy, 
or  fmugglers,  or  for  imprefling  feamen.  See.  The  barge  is 
the  next  lefs  boat,  and  is  particularly  appropriated  to  carry 
the  principal  fea  officers,  as  the  admiral,  captain,  &c.  to  or 
from  the  drip;  and  in  confequence  of  its  (lender  con  Arudion, 
combined  with  its  fmall  breadth,  is  very  unfit  for  fea.  This 
boat  never  rows  lefs  than  ten  oars.  The  pinnace  is  fimilar 
to  the  barge,  but  fmaller,  never  rows  above  eight  oars, 
and  is  ufed  by  lieutenants  in  going  afliore,  or  coming  off  to 
the  (hip;  Cutters  are  broader,  deeper,  and  fhorter  than  the 
Former;  they  are  employed  on  alrnod  all  occafions,  as  for 
going  afliore,  carrying  flores,  provifions,  boarding  (hips  at* 
fea,  &c.  Jolly-boat  is  the  fmalled  boat  ufed  in  any  of  the 
(hips  in  his  majedy’s  fervice.  In  Plate  VI  of  Ships  are  per- 
fpedive  views  of  a man  of  war’s  long-boat,  of  a barge,  and 
flat-bottomed  boat. 

In  an  Ead  lndiamari  there  are  four  boats,  the  long  boat, 
cutter,  jolly-boat,  and  yawl.  The  fil'd  of  thefe  is  for  conveying 
flores  and  goods  to  and  from  the  (hip  ; the  fecond  for  going 
afliore;  and  the  others  are  employed  occafionally. 

Ships  in  the  Wed  India  trade  ufe  boats  in  number  and  fize 
according  to  the  iflands  at  which  they  intend  to  take  in  their 
cargo.  Four  boars  generally  belong  to  a (hip  in  the  Jamaica 
trade.  The  larged,  called  a Jlsallop,  will  carry  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  hogfheads  of  fugar.  The  next  lefs  in  fize  is  ufu- 
ally called  a ten  hog/heatl  boat,  from  the  number  of  hogfheads 
it  carries  ; thefe  two  are  left  in  the  country.  The  next  lefs 
boat  called  a double  nwfes,  or  pinnace,  carries  two  hogfheads 
a (hort  didance  ; and  the  fmalled  boat  is  called  the  jolly- 
boat,  and  is  generally  fufpended  from  the  taffrail. 

Ships  in  the  Windward  Eland  trade,  loading  at  Barba- 
does,  Martinico,  Dominica,  & c.  generally  ufe  a flat  launch 
with  (keeds,  each  about  thirty-fix  feet  long,  one  end  being 
upon  the  boat’s  dern,  and  the  other  upon  the  beach,  upon 
which  the  fugar  hogfheads  are  rolled  from  the  beach  into  the 
launch.  At  St.  Vincent’s,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  a one 
hogfhead  mofes  is  ufed.  At  Trinidad  a launch  as  flat  as  can 
be  built  is  ufed.  At  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Surinam,  they 
generally  ufe  failing  craft  that  will  carry  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hog(heads. 

Ships  employed  in  the  whale  filhery  have  fix  or  more  boats. 
Thefe  are  very  narrow  in  refped  to  their  length,  for  the  pur- 
pofeof  pulling  fad;  they  are  drongbuilt,  and  (harp  at  both  ends. 

Smaller  veffels  of  one  hundred  tons  and  under,  have  in 
general  one  boat. 

Bachot,  a fifhingboat  on  the  rivers  in  France  ; it  is  pro- 
vided with  a mad,  oars,  fifhing  lines,  a Aaff,  a pole  to  faden 
their  boat  on  the  river  when  they  are  fifhing,  &c. 

Baln.a  or  balfa,  a boat,  or  rather  raft,  compofed  of  five, 
feven,  or  nine  logs  or  trunks  of  trees,  ufed  in  South  Ame- 
rica. This  boat  is  fo  called  from  balza  or  balfa,  the  name 
of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  conflruded,  but  which  is  called 
puero  by  the  Darien  Indians.  The  balza  is  a whitifli  fpungy 
wood,  and  fo  very  light  that  a boy  can  ealily  carry  a log 
four  yards  long  and  a foot  in  diameter.  The  following  ac- 
count of  this  boat  is  extraded  from  the  Relacion  HiAorica 
del  Viage  a la  America  Meridional,  necho  de  Orden,  de 
S.  Mag,  &c.  Impreffa  de  Orden  de  Rey  en  Madrid,  1748. 

The  balzas  are  not  only  adapted  to  this  riv.r  ( Guayaquil), 


but  venture  to  fea,  and  carry  on  the  trade  as  far  as  Payta. 
Their  dimenfionsare  proportionate  to  their  ufe,  orthe  voyage 
for  which  they  are  intended  ; fome  being  only  for  fifhing, 
others  (or  the  river  trade,  bringing  fruits,  and  all  forts  of  mer- 
chandize from  Bodega  to  Guayaquil,  and  from  thence  ex- 
porting them  to  Puna,  Salto  de  Tumbe/,  and  Payta  ; others 
are  yet  more  commodioufly  contrived  for  carrying  families, 
with  all  their  furniture  and  neceflaries,  to  their  plantations 
or  country  houfes.  The  puero  trees,  of  which  they  are  built, 
are  twelve  or  thirteen  toileslong,  reckoning  five  feet  to  the 
toife,  and  two  feet,  or  two  and  a half  diameter,  fo  that  the 
whole  breadth  of  nine  logs,  of  which  fome  of  them  confifl, 
is  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  feet;  and  thofe  of  feven 
or  fewer  logs  are  proportionate. 

Thefe  logs  are  fattened  to  each  other  only  by  the  bejucos 
or  withies,  with  which  the  crofs  logs  are  alfo  lathed  to  them, 
yet  fo  fecurely  as  never  to  give  way,  if  not  worn  out  by  long 
ufe,  though  in  their  voyage  to  the  coad  of  Tumbez  and 
Payta  the  fea  runs  very  high  ; but  the  negroes  neglecting  ter 
examine  if  the  bejucos  are  not  too  much  worn  to  fudain 
another  voyage,  before  they  put  to  fea,  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  lathing  breaks,  the  logs  feparate,  and  both  cargo 
and  paffengers  perifh  : indeed  the  Indians,  being  more  active, 
get  upon  a log  and  fafely  work  it  to  the  neared  harbour. 
One  of  thefe  melancholy  indances  happened  while  we  were 
in  the  jurifdidion  of  Quito,  and  are  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  the  fordid  negligence  of  the  Indians,  who  fe.m  to  have 
no  fenfibility  of  danger. 

The  thicked  log  of  the  balza  is  placed  fo  as  to  reach  far- 
ther than  the  others;  at  the  dern,  another  log  is  ladled  to 
this,  on  each  fide,  and  others  to  thefe,  till  the  intended  num- 
ber be  completed,  which  is  always  odd  ; the  large  one  in 
the  middle  being,  as  it  were,  the  day  and  foundation  of  the 
others.  The  larger  fort  of  thefe  vedels  ufually  carry  about 
twenty-five  tons,  without  damaging  thecargo  in  confequence 
of  its  being  too  near  the  water’s  edge,  for  the  fea  never 
breaks  over  them,  nor  does  the  water  fwell  between  the 
logs,  or  ever  rife  above  them,  becaufe  the  whole  body  of 
the  vehicle  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  motion  of  the  water 
in  all  weathers. 

Thefe  rafts  work  and  ply  to  windward  like  a keeled  veffel, 
and  keep  their  courfe  before  the  wind  almofl  as  exadly, 
which  is  the  effed  of  another  contrivance  belides  the  rudder  ; 
fome  large  planks,  three  or  four  yards  long,  and  halfa  yard 
broad  called  guares,  are  fet  up  vertically  at  the  (tern,  and 
alfo  forward  between  the  main  logs.  By  pufhing  fome  of 
thefe  under  the  water,  and  taking  others  a little  up,  the 
float  fails  large,  bears  up,  tacks,  or  lies  to,  according  as 
the  machine  is  worked  ; an  invention  which  has  hirherto 
efcaped  the  arutenefs  of  the  mod  ingenious  Europeans  ; and 
though  the  Indians  have  indeed  contrived  the  indrament, 
yet  they  are  utter  flrangers  to  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
and  the  caufes  of  its  operations. 

Had  it  been  known  before  in  Europe,  the  lofs  of  many 
lives  in  fhipwreek  might  have  been  prevented,  as  appears  by 
the  following,  among  many  other  inflances  : in  the  yeai* 
1730,  the  Genouefa  drip  of  war,  Being  lofl  in  the  Vivora, 
the  mariners  made  a jangada,  or  raft,  to  fave  their  lives,  but 
mifearried  by  committing  themfelves  to  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents, without  any  Aeerage  ; and  the  frequency  of  fuch 
melancholy  events  induces  me  to  give  a minute  explanatioit 
of  this  iuflrument,  from  a memoir  of  Don' Jorge  Juan,  re- 
lating to  it. 

The  direction  in  which  a (hip  moves,  when  under  fail,  is  in 
a line  perpendicular  to  the  fail,  according  to  the  demonftra- 
tions  of  Renan,  in  hisTheory  of  Manual  Arts,  cap.  ii.art.i. 
Bernoulli)’,  cap.  i.  art.  4 ; and  Pitot,  fed.  ii.  art. 13.  The' 
2.  re-adio'B 
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fc-a£Uon  being  equal,  and  cppofite  to  tlie  aclion,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  veffel  will  alfo  be  in 
a direction  perpendicular  to  the  fail,  from  leeward  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  irnpulie  of  a longer  body  exceeding  that  of 
a fmaller,  fuppofing  the  motion  of  both  to  be  equal,  it  fol- 
lows that,  upon  one  of  the  fore  guares  being  thruft  under 
water,  the  veffel  will  lie  to,  and  bear  up  again,  if  it  be 
taken  out  ; and  by  a parity  of  reafoning,  an  after  one  being 
thrull  under  water  will  caule  the  fhip  to  bear  up  and  to  lie 
to,  on  its  being  taken  out.  The  way  ufed  by  the  Indians, 
in  managing  the  balza,  is  to  increafe  the  number  of  guares 
to  four,  five,  or  fix,  to  keep  her  to  windward  ; for  it  is 
evident  that  the  more  there  are  under  water  the  greater  will 
be  the  lateral  refiltance,  which  is  thus  increafed  by  the 
lee-boards  ufed  in  fmaller  veffels,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
Thefe  guares  fo  effectually  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they 
are  intended,  that,  when  once  the  balza  is  underway,  only 
one  need  be  worked  ; and  by  thrufting  it  down  or  raifing 
it  up  a foot  or  two,  the  veffel  is  kept  in  a right  courfe. 
Plate  I.  of  boats , contains  a perfpedtive  view  of  a Balza. 

Barge,  the  fecond  boat  in  a fit  ip  of  war,  as  mentioned 
above;  a veffel  employed  in  carrying  merchandize  in  the 
river  Thames,  with  onemaft.  See  alfo  the  article  Barge. 

Bum  boat,  a frnall  boat  employed  in  felling  vegetables, 
&c.  to  veffels  lying  at  a diftance  from  the  fhore. 

Bunder  boat,  a boat  at  Bombay  for  carrying  off  pilots 
to  a flrip,  and  taking  paffengers  afibore. 

Cbalaud , a boat  navigated  on  the  river  Loire  in  France  ; 
thefe  boats  are  narrow  and  low,  for  the  purpofe  of  more 
.eafily  paffmg  through  the  locks  of  canals : they  are  principal- 
ly ufed  in  carrying  wines  and  other  productions,  and  merchan- 
dizes of  the  provinces,  which  lie  near  the  Loire  and  Allier. 

Cootie,  a boat  employed  as  a wherry  at  Bombay  ; it  has 
one  mail,  with  a conhderablerake  forward,  and  fails  very  faff. 

Felucca,  is  a ftrong  paffage-boat  ufed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, having  from  t o to  ] 6 banks  of  oars.  The  natives  of 
Barbary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  cruifers. 

Ferry-boats,  are  ufed  for  conveyingpaffengers,  goods,  lrorfes^ 
cattle, &c.acrofs  ariverorbranebof  thefea;  and,  therefore, are 
of  different  dimenfions  and  forms  of  conftruftion  accordingly. 

Fifuing  boats,  are  of  various  kinds  ; thofe  employed  in  the 
falmon  filhing,  which  is  generally  in  rivers,  or  at  the  fea 
fiiore,  and  commonly  called  cobles,  are  narrow  at  one  end, 
and  broad  at  the  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  up  the 
net  upon  it,  and  from  which  the  net  is  let  into  the  river  or 
fea.  Boats  employed  in  the  white  filhery,  that  is,  in  taking 
ling,  cod,  haddocks,  &c.  are  pretty  large  ; iome  carrying  ten 
tons  and  upwards,  with  two  malts,  with  a fquare  or  lug-fails, 
and  ftrong  built  fo  as  to  endure  a rough  fea  ; they  are  ufu- 
ally  and  unequaffy  (harp  at  both  ends,  the  fharpefl  end 
being  the  bow.  Decked  veffels  called  fmacks  having  one 
malt,  or  luggers  with  three  malts,  are  employed  in  this  fifhery. 

Flat-bottomed  boat , is  fo  conftrufted  for  taking  the  beacli 
eafily,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  landing  troops  with 
their  baggage,  accoutrements,  See. 

Flottes,  boats  of  the  mailer  ferryman  at  Paris.  The  ord- 
nance of  that  city,  made  in  the  year  1672,  enjoins  them 
to  keep  their  boats  always  provided  with  Haves  and  oars  ; 
and  to  have  a fufficient  number  of  boats  ready  at  the  places 
and  fervices  appointed  by  the  provolt  of  the  merchants  and 
echevins. 

Faucets,  boats  which  navigate  on  the  river  Seine  ; they 
are  large,  long,  and  ftrong  ; they  come  from  Roan,  and 
from  the  river  Oife,  and  are  commonly  ufed  to  carry  great 
loads  of  wood  for  fuel,  alfo  goods,  &c. 

Gig,  a fmall  light  boat,  ufually  fufpended  from  the  taff- 
rail  of  a fhip. 


Holland,  Boats  of.  In  almofl  all  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces there  are  boats  which  ferve  for  public  carriages,  which 
fet  out  from  every  city  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  carry 
paffengers  very  conveniently  from  one  place  to  another,  at  a 
very  fmall  expence.  They  are  long,  narrow,  and  covered, 
and  contain  about  fixtv  perfons  ; each  boat  is  drawn  by  one 
horfe,  and  has  only  two  men  to  manage  it,  the  one  attends 
the  helm,  and  the  other  takes  care  of  the  rope  ; the  horfe 
is  generally  rode  by  a boy.  In  thefe  boats  there  is  a room 
which  can  eafily  contain  fix  perfons  ; this  room,  which  is 
called  a roejf  has  glafs  windows,  whereas  the  other  openings 
in  the  boat  are  fhut  with  oil  cloth  in  bad  weather.  A 
paffenger  may  take  a place  in  this  room,  or  the  whole  room. 
Thofe  boats  which  carry  goods  from  Amfterdam  to  the 
Hague,  and  which  leave  Amfterdam  at  eight  at  night,  ar- 
rive at  the  Blague  next  morning.  In  thofe  boats,  however, 
defigned  for  paffengers  only,  a perfon  is  obliged  to  change 
boat  feveral  times.  From  Amfterdam  to  Haerlem  he  mull 
change  boats  half  way,  becaufe  the  canal  there  is  cut  by 
a dyke.  At  Haerlem,  the  paffengers  muft  crofs  the  town  to 
get  to  the  boat  that  is  to  carry  them  to  Leyden.  At  Ley- 
den, he  muft  again  crofs  the  town  to  meet  the  boat  in  which 
he  is  to  go  to  the  Hague.  All  this  can  be  performed  in 
ten  hours  and  a half ; for,  at  eight  o’clock  precifely,  a boat 
fets  out  from  Amfterdam  to  Haerlem,  where  it  arrives  about 
half  ar.  hour  after  ten  ; at  eleven  a boat  fets  out  from  Haer- 
lem for  Leyden,  and  arrives  there  at  three  in  the  morning 
half  an  hour  after  three  a boat  fets  out  from  Leyden,  and 
arrives  at  the  Hague  half  an  hour  after  fix.  There  is  fuch 
good  order  kept,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a hell  the  boat  muft 
fet  out  immediately,  without  waiting  for  any  paffenger. 
There  are  few  countries  where  people  can  travel  fo  conveni- 
ently as  in  Holland. 

Ivahah,  a boat  or  canoe  of  the  Society  Iflands,  of  which 
captain  Cook  gives  the  following  defeription.  The  ivahah 
is  ufed  for  Ihort  excurfions  at  fea.  Thefe  boats  are  all  of  the 
fame  figure,  but  of  different  fizes,  and  uled  for  different 
pu  -pofes ; their  length  is  from  ten  to  feventy-two  feet,  but  the 
breadth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  ; for  thofe  of  ten  feet 
are  about  a foot  wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  feventy  are 
fcarcely  two  feet.  They  have  the  fighting  ivahah,  the  fiihing 
ivahah,  and  the  travelling  ivahah,  for  fome  of  thefe  go  fyom 
one  ifland  to  another.  The  fighting  ivahah  is  by  far  the 
longeft  ; and  the  head  and  ftern  are  confiderably  raifed  above 
the  body,  in  a femicircular  form,  particularly  the  ftern, 
which  is  fometimes  feventecn  or  eighteen  feet  high,  though 
the  boat  itfelfis  fcarcely  three  feet.  Thefe  never  go  to  fea 
fingly,  but  are  fattened  together  fide  by  fide.at  the  diftance 
of  about  three  feet,  by  ftrong  poles  of  wood,  which  arc  laid 
acrofs  them,  and  lalhed  to  the  gunwales.  Upon  thefe  in 
the  fore  part,  a ftage  or  platform  is  raifed  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  fomewhat  vviderthan  the  boats,  which 
is  fupported  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  long  ; upon  this  ftage 
Hand  the  fighting  men,  whofe  miffile  weapons  are  flings 
and  fpears;  for,  among  other  Angularities  in  the  manners 
of  thefe  people,  their  bows  and  arrows  arc  ufed  only  for 
diverfion  as  we  throw  quoits;  below  thefe  ftages  fit  the 
rowers,  who  receive  from  them  thofe  that  are  wounded, 
and  furnifh  frefh  men  to  afeend  in  their  room.  Some  of 
thefe  have  a platform  of  bamboos,  or  other  light  wood, 
through  their  whole  length,  and  confiderably  broader,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  carry  a great  number  of  men. 
The  filhing  ivahahs  vary  in  length  from  about  forty  feet 
to  thi>fmalleft  fize,  which  is  about  ten  feet  ; all  that  are  of 
the  length  of  twenty-five  feet  and  upwards,  of  whatever  fort, 
occafionally  carry  fail.  The  travelling  ivahah  is  always 
double,  and  furnilhed  with  a fmall  neat  houfe,  about  five  or 
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Hx  feet  bread,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  Ion g,  winch  is  faftened 
upon  the  fore  part,  for  the  convenience  of  the  principal  peo- 
ple, who  fit  in  them  by  day,  and  deep  in  them  at  night. 
The  i jibing  ivahahs  are  fometimes  joined  together,  and  have 
a.  houfe  on  board,  but  this  is  not  common.  Thofe  which 
are  fliorter  than  twenty-live  feet,  feldom  or  nevercarry  fail  ; 
and  though  the  Item  rifes  about  four  or  five  feet,  they  have 
a fiat  head  and  a board  that  prcjefts  forward  about  four 
feet.  The  ivahahs  are  the  only  boats  ufedby  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite. 

Life-boat , a boat  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Greathead  of 
South  Shields,  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  lives  of 
fhipwrecked  perfons.  The  following  circumilance  gave  rife 
to  this  invention  : 

In  September  17S9,  the  fhip  Adventure  of  Newcafile,  was 
flranded  on  the  Herd  fand,  on  the  fouth  fide  ofTyremouth 
haven,  in  the  in  id. ft  of  tremendous  breakers  ; and  all  the  crew 
■dropped  from  the  rigging  one  by  one,  in  the  prefence  of 
thoufands  of  fpe£tator.~,  not  one  or  whom  could  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  any  reward,  to  venture  out  to  her  afiiftance,  in 
any  boat  or  coble  of  the  common  conftruotion. 

On  this  occafion,  the  gentlemen  of  South  Shields  called 
a meeting  of  the  Inhabitants,  at  which  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  premiums  were  offered  for  plans  of  a boat  which 
fhould  be  the  belt  calculated  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
particularly  of  broken  water. 

Many  propofals  were  offered  ; but  the  preference  was 
Unanimoufly  given  to  that  of  Mr.  Greathead,  who  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  build  a boat  at  the  expence  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  boat  went  off  on  the  30th  of  January  1790;  and 
fo  well  has  it  anfwered,  and  indeed  exceeded,  every  expecta- 
tion, in  the  moil  tremendous  broken  fea,  that  fince  that 
time,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  lives  have  been  laved  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Tyne  alone,  which  otlierwife  mult  have 
been  loft  ; and  in  no  inftance  has  it  ever  failed. 

The  principle  of  this  boat  appears  to  have  been  fuggefted 
to  Mr.  Greathead  by  the  following  fimple  fact. — Take  a 
..fplieroid,  and  divide  it  into  quarters  ; each  quarter  is  ellipti- 
cal, and  nearly  refembles  the  half  of  a wooden  bowl,  having 
R curvature  with  projecting  ends  ; this,  thrown  into  the  fea 
or  broken  water,  cannot  be  upfet,  or  lie  with  the  bottom 
upwards. 

The  length  of  the  boat  is  thirty  feet-;  the  breadth,  ten 
feet  ; the  depth,  from  the  top  ot  the  gunwale  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  keel  in  midihips,  three  feet  three  inches  ; from 
the  gunwale  to  the  platform  (within  1,  two  feet  four 
inches  ; from  the  top  of  the  Hems  (both  ends  being 
flmilar)  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  bottom  of  the  keel, 
five  feet  nine  inches.  The  keel  is  a plank  of  three  inches 
thick,  of  a proportionate  breadth  in  midfliips,  narrowing 
gradually  towards  the  ends,  to  the  breadth  of  the  Hems  at 
the  bottom,  and  forming  a great  convexity  downwards. 
The  Hems  are  fegmcnts  of  a circle,  with  confiderable  rakes. 
The  bottom  feftion,  to  the  floor  h cads,  is  a curve  fore  and 
aft,  with  the  iweep  of  the  keel.  The  floor  timber  has 
a fmajl  rife  curving  from  the  keel  to  the  floor-heads.  A 
bilge  plank  is  wrought  in  on  each  fide,  next  the  floor-heads, 
•with  a double  rabbit  or  groove,  of  a fimilar  thicknefs  with 
the  keel ; and,  on  the  outfide  of  this,  are  fixed  two  bilge- 
trees,  correfponding  nearly  with  the  level  of  the  keei.  I he 
ends  of  the  bottom  feCIion  form  that  fine  kind  of  entrance 
obfervable  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  of  the  fifhing  boat, 
called  a coble,  much  ufed  in  the  north.  From  this  p>rt  to 
the  top  of  the  llem  it  is  more  elliptical,  forming  a confider- 
able projection.  The  fides,  franc  the  floor-heads  to  the  top 
of  the  gunwale,  flaunch  off  on  each  fide,  in  proportion  to 


above  half  the  breadth  of  the  floor.  The  breadth  is  continued 
far  forwards  towards  the  ends,  leaving  a fufficient  length  of 
llraight  fide  at  the  top.  The  flieer  is  regular  along  the 
flraight  fide,  and  more  elevated  towards  the  ends.  The  gun- 
wale fixed  to  the  outfide  is  three  inches  thick,  Yhefides,  from 
the  underpart  of  the  gunwale,  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  regular  fheer,  extending  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches,  are 
cafed  with  layers  of  cork,  to  the  depth  of  fixteen  inches 
downwards  ; and  the  thicknefs  of  this  cafing  of  cork  being 
four  inches,  it  projects  at  the  top  a little  without  the  gun- 
wale. The  cork,  on  the  outfide,  is  fecured  with  thin  plates 
or  flips  of  copper,  and  the  boat  is  faftened  with  copper 
nails.  The  thwarts,  or  feats,  are  five  in  number,  double- 
banked  ; confequently  the  boat  may  be  rowed  with  ten  oars. 
The  thwarts  are  firmly  ftanchioncd.  The  fide  oars  are  fhort, 
with  iron  tholes  and  rope  grommets,  fo  that  the  rower  can 
pull  either  way.  The  boat  is  fleered  with  an  oar  at  each 
end ; and  the  fleering  oar  is  one  third  longer  than  the  rowing 
oar.  The  platform  placed  at  the  bottom,  within  the  boat, 
is  horizontal,  the  length  of  the  midfliips,  and  elevated  at 
the  ends,  for  the  convenience  of  the  fleerfman,  to  give  him 
a greater  power  with  the  oar.  The  internal  part  of  the 
boat  next  the  fides,  from  the  under  part  of  the  thwarts 
down  to  the  platform,  is  cafed  with  cork;  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  which,  affixed  to  the  life-boat,  is  nearly  feven  hun- 
dred weight.  The  cork  inuifputably  contributes  much  to 
the  buoyancy  of  the  boat,  is  a good  defence  in  going 
along- fide  a veflel,  and  is  of  principal  ufe  in  keeping  the 
boat  in  an  ereeft  pofition  in  the  fea,  or  rather  for  giving  her 
a very  lively  and  quick  difpofition  to  recover  from  any  hid- 
den cant  or  lurch,  which  fhe  may  receive  from  the  ftroke  of 
a heavy  wave.  But,  exclufively  of  the  cork,  the  admirable 
conftruftion  of  this  boat  gives  it  a decided  pre-eminence. 
The  ends  being  fimilar,  the  boat  can  be  rowed  either  way ; 
and  this  peculiarity  of  form  alleviates  her  in  rifing  over  the 
waves.  The  curvature  of  the  keel  and  bottom  facilitates 
her  movement  in  turning,  and  contributes  to  the  eafe  of  the 
Average,  as  a fingle  ftroke  of  the  fleering  oar  has  an  imme- 
diate effedt,  the  boat  moving  as  it  were  upon  a centre. 
The  fine  entrance  below  is  of  ufe  in  dividing  the  waves, 
when  rowing  againft  them;  and,  combined  with  the  con- 
vexity of  the  bottom,  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the  ftem, 
admits  her  to  rife  with  wonderful  buoyancy  in  a high 
fea,  and  to  launch  forward  with  rapidity,  without  (hip- 
ping any  water,  when  a common  boat  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  filled.  The  flannelling  or  fpreading  form  of  the 
boat,  from  her  floor-heads  to  the  gunwale,  gives  her  a con- 
fiderable bearing  ; and  the  continuation  of  the  breadth,  well 
forward,  is  a great  fupport  to  her  in  the  fea  ; and  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  boats  of  this  conftru&ion 
are  the  beft  fea  boats  for  rowing  againft  turbulent  waves. 
The  internal  fhallownefs  of  the  boat  from  the  gunwale  down 
to  the  platform,  the  convexity  of  the  form,  and  the  bulk 
of  cork  within,  leave  a very  dimir.ifhed  fpace  for  the  water  to 
occupy  ; fo  that  the  life  boat,  when  filled  with  water,  con- 
tains a confiderable  lefs  quantity  than  the  common  boat, 
and  is  in  no  danger  either  of  finking  or  overturning.  It 
may  he  prefumed  by  fome,  that  in  cafes  of  high  wind, 
agitated  fea,  and  broken  waves,  a boat  of  fuch  a bulk 
could  not  prevail  againft  them  by  the  force  of  oars  ; but  the 
life-boat  from  her  peculiar  form,  may  be  rowed  a-head, 
when  the  attempt  in  other  boats  would  fail.  Boats  of  the 
common  form,  adapted  for  fpeed,  are  of  courfe  put  in  mo- 
tion with  a fmall  power ; but  for  want  of  buoyancy  and 
bearing-,  are  over-run  by  the  waves,  and  funk,  when  impelled 
againft  them  ; and  boats  conftrudted  for  burthen  meet  with 
too  much  refiftance  from  the  wind  and  fea,  when  oppofed 
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to  them,  and  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  be  rowed  from  the  fhore 
to  a (hip  in  dillrefs. 

Mr.  Greathead  gives  the  following  inllruftions  for  the 
management  of  the  life-boat. 

The  boats,  in  general,  of  this  defcription  are  painted 
white  on  the  outfide  ; this  colour  more  immediately  engag- 
ing the  eye  of  tne  fpeftator  when  riling  from  the  hollow  of 
the  fea  than  any  other.  The  bottom  of  the  boat  is  at  111' ft 
varnifhed  (which  will  take  paint  afterwards)  for  the  more 
minute  infpeftion  ot  purchafers.  The  oars  lhe  is  equipped 
with  are  made  of  fir,  of  the  belt  quality  ; having  found  by 
experience,  that  a rove  alh  oar,  that  will  drefs  clean  and 
light,  is  too  pliant  among  the  breakers;  and  when  made 
ftrong  and  heavy,  from  rowing  double-banked,  the  purciiafe 
being  fhort,  fooner  exhaufts  the  rower,  which  makes  the 
fir  oar,  when  made  ftiff,  more  preferable. 

In  the  management  of  the  boat  (he  requires  twelve  men  to 
work  her ; that  is,  five  men  on  each  fide  rowing  double- 
banked,  with  an  oar  fiung  over  an  iron  thole,  with  a grom- 
met (as  provided),  lo  as  to  enable  the  rower  to  pull  either 
way,  and  one  man  at  each  end  to  fteer  her,  and  to  be  ready 
at  the  oppofite  end  to  take  the  fleer-oar',  when  wanted. 
As,  from  the  conflruftion  of  the  boat,  fiie  is  always  in  a 
pofition  to  be  rowed  either  way,  without  turning  the  boat ; 
when  manned,  the  perfon  who  fleers  her  fhould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  tides,  in  order  to  take 
every  pofiible  advantage:  the  bell  method,  if  the  di  reft  ion 
will  admit  of  it,  is  lo  head  the  fea.  The  flecrfman  fhould 
keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  wave  or  breaker,  and  encourage 
the  rowers  to  give  way,  as  the  ooat  rifes  to  it  ; being  then 
aided  by  the  force  of  the  oars,  flie  launches  over  it  with  v..ft 
rapidity,  without  (hipping  any  water.  It  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  there  is  often  a ftrong  reflux  of  fea  occ.  fioned  by 
the  flranded  wrecks,  which  requires  both  dilpatch  and  care  in 
the  people  employed,  that  the  boat  be  not  damaged.  When 
the  wreck  is  reached,  if  the  wind  blows  to  the  land,  the 
boat  will  come  in  fhore  without  any  other  effort  than  fleering. 

The  iollowing  additional  obfervations  and  inflruftions  are 
civen  by  Mr.  Hinderwell  of  Scarborough. 

The  life-boat  at  Scarborough  is  under  the  direftion  of  a 
committee.  Twenty -four  fifhermen,  compofing  two  crews, 
are  alternately  employed  to  navigate  her.  A reward,  in 
cafes  ot  fhipwreck,  is  paid  by  the  committee  to  each  man 
aftually  engaged  in  the  abidance  ; and  it  is  expefted  the 
veffel  receiving  affiitance  fhould  contribute  to  defray  this 
expence.  None  have  hitherto  refufed. 

It  is  of  impoi  tance  that  the  command  of  the  boat  fhould  be 
entrufled  to  fome  fteady  experienced  perfon,  who  isacquainted 
with  the  direftion  o*7  the  tides  or  currents,  as  much  fkill  may 
be  required  in  rifing  them  to  the  moil  advantage,  in  going  to 
a (hip  in  diftrefs.  It  fhould  alfo  be  recommended,  to  keep 
the  head  of  the  boat  to  the  fea,  as  much  as  circumftances 
will  admit ; and  to  give  her  an  accelerated  velocity  to  meet 
the  wave,  much  exertion  is  neceffary  in  approaching  a wreck, 
on  account  o!  the  ftrong  reflux  of  the  waves,  which  is  forr.e- 
times  attended  with  great  danger.  In  a general  way,  it  is 
fafefl  to  go  on  the  lee  quarter;  but  this  depends  on  the  po- 
fition of  the  veffel ; and  the  mailer  of  the  boat  fhould  exercife 
his  fkill  in  placing  her  in  the  raoll  convenient  fituation. 
The  boatmen  fhould  praftife  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  the 
boat,  that  they  may  be  the  better  acquainted  with  her 
movements ; and  they  fhould  at  all  times  be  flriftly  obe- 
dient to  the  directions  of  the  perfon  who  is  appointed  to 
the  command. 

Plate  II.  of  Boats  contains  a perfpeftive  view  of  the  life- 
boat rifing  over  a heavy  furge,  and  going  out  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  a (hip,  which  appears  in  the  horizon  in  diftrefs.  In 
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the  life-boat  are  ten  rowers  pulling  to  get  to  the  flv.p.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  boat,  a man  is  fleering  her  with  a long 
oar  towards  the  fhip  ; and  another  perfon  is  llationed  with 
an  oar  at  the  higher  end,  to  fleer  the  boat  on  her  return  ; 
both  ends  of  the  boat  being  formed  alike,  in  order  to  ufe 
either  at  pleafure  in  going  to  or  corning  from  the  fhip.  The 
fheer,  or  curve  of  the  boat,  rifing  confiderably  from  the  middle 
to  the  Items,  or  ends,  is  clearly  difiinguiihed ; affo  the  coating 
of  cork  fecured  by  flips  of  copper  along  the  outfide  of  the 
boat,  near  the  part  where  the  rowers  are  leated. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  this  important  invention  mud  be 
interelling  to  the  public,  it  is, therefore,  preiumed the  follow- 
ing additional  information  will  not  be  unacceptable,  elpecially 
as  it  contains  the  ilrongefl  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  this 
boat. 

The  life-boat  having  been  fubmitted  to  a teft  of  twelve 
years’  experience,  during  which  period  Mr.  Greathead  facri- 
ficed  a very  confiderable  portion  of  his  time  in  furniihing 
plans,  and  otherwile  rendering  the  invention  as  extenfively 
ufeful  as  he  could;  on  the  2,5th  of  February  1802,  he  pre- 
fented  a petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  prayer  of 
which  was  as  follows ; 

“ Your  petitioner  having  been  inftrumental  in  faving  the 
lives  of  fo  many  perfons  ; the  utility  of  the  boat  being  now 
eftablifhed  ; and  your  petitioner  having  derived  little  or  no 
pecuniary  advantage  whatever  from  the  invention,  his  models 
having  been  made  public  ; humbly  hopes,  that  this  honour- 
able houfe  will  take  his  cafe  into  their  conlideration,  and 
grant  your  petitioner  fuch  reward  as  to  this  honourable 
houfe  ihall  feem  meet,  &c.” 

The  petition,  having  been  recommended  by  his  majefly^ 
was  referred  to  the  confideration  of  a committee ; from 
vvhofe  report  the  following  is  a brief  abftracl. 

“ It  appeared  to  your  committee  to  be  neceffary  to  direft: 
their  inquiries  particularly  to  the  three  following  fubjefts. 

“ 1 ft.  The  utility  of  the  life-boat. 

“ 2dly.  The  originality  of  the  invention  claimed  by  Mr, 
Greathead. 

“ 3 dly.  Whether  he  had  received  any  and  what  remune- 
ration. 

“ And  in  order  to  afeertain  tiiefe  fafts,  your  committee 
proceeded  to  examine, 

“ Ralph  Hillery,  afeaman,  who  Hated,  that  he  had  been 
forty-five  years  at  fea,  in  the  Greenland  and  coal  trade,  and 
has  refided  always  at  Shields.  About  three  years  ago,  he 
was  in  the  Northumberland  life  boat,  which  was  prelented 
to  North  Shields  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  firfl 
time  file  went  off,  which  was  to  the  relief  of  the  floop  Edin- 
burgh. This  veffel  was  feen  to  go  upon  the  Herd  fands, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  fhoie  ; fhe  was  brought  to  an 
anchor  before  the  life-boat  got  to  her,  and  fhe  continued 
flriking  the  ground  fo  heavily,  that  fhe  would  not  have  held 
together  ten  minutes  longer,  had  they  not  got  to  her  ; they 
made  her  cut  her  cable,  and  then  took  feven  men  out  of 
her,  and  brought  them  on  fhore.  The  fea  at  that  time  was 
monflroufly  high,  fohigli  that  no  other  boat  whatever  could 
have  lived  m it. 

‘‘  He  was  then  afked,  whether  he  had  been  out  in  the 
life-boat  on  any  other  occafion  ? to  which  he  replied,  that  he 
had  been  five  times  out  in  her  to  the  relief  of  different  fhips  ; 
from  one  fhip  they  faved  fifteen  men  ; and  in  every  inflance 
when  he,  the  witnefs,  was  in  the  boat,  they  faved  the  whole 
of  the  crews  of  the  wrecked  fhips.  Befides  the  times  he  has 
been  nitnfelf  in  the  boat,  he  has  feen  her  go  off  fcores  of 
times,  and  never  faw  her  fail  in  bringing  off  fuch  of  the 
crews  as  flayed  by  the  fhips.  But  many  times  part  of  the 
crews  of  the  veffel  swreeked  have  taken  to  their  own  boats, 
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and  hive  been  drowned  by  the  beats'  tipfeltiitg  ; vvhilft  the 
>remai  ider  of  the  crews  that  continued  on  board  have  been 
£aved  by  the  life-boat.  And  the  wituefs  declared  his  con- 
vJdlion,  that  no  other  boat  that  ever  he  iavv  could  have 
gone  from  the  (bore  and  faved  the  crews,  at  the  times  the 
life-boat  went. 

“ He  dated  that  in  the  event  of  the  life-boat  filling'  with 
water,  (he  would  continue  dill  upright,  and  would  not 
founder,  as  boats  of  a common  condructiqn  do.  That  about 
two  months  ago,  he  law  her  come  on  ihore  with  a (hip’s 
crew,  beiides  her  own  crew,  io  full  of  water  that  it  ran 
over  each  lidc  ; the  fea  had  broken  leveral  of  her  oars  ; and 
he  believes,  that  no  boat  of  any  other  conftruflion  could 
have  brought  tire  crew  on  ihore  lo  filled  with  water. 

“ Captain  William  Carter,  of  the  drip  Providence  of  New- 
caille,  dated,  that  he  had  redded  at  South  Shields  twenty- 
five  years,  and  been  dftee.n  years  in  the  coal  and  Baltic 
trades  ; that  on  the  28th  of  November  1797,  he  commanded 
the  Velocity  of  59  tons,  riding  at  anchor  on  Tynemauth 
bar,  amongit  the  broken  water,  when  the  flrip  Planter  was 
driven  on  Ihore  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Velocity  ; the  life-boat  came  off  and 
took  fifteen  perions  out  of  the  Planter ; and  they  had 
fcarcely  quitted  the  drip  when  dre  went  to  pieces  ; they 
mult  all  othervvife  have  inevitably  peridred,  as  the  wreck 
■•came  on  fhore  almod  as  foon  as  the  life-boat.  He  con- 
ceived that  no  boat  of  a common  conffrui'tion  could  have 
given  relief  at  that  time.  There  were  feveral  other  veffels  in 
the  fame  fituation  with  the  Planter,  namely,  the  Gatedread, 
the  Mary,  and  the  Beaver,  befrdes  a doop,  wlrofe  name  the 
witnefs  does  not  know.  The  crew  of  the  Gatedread,  being 
nine  in  number,  took  to  their  own  boat,  which  funk,  and 
(even  of  them  were  loft  ; the  other  two  faved  themfelves  by 
ropes  thrown  from  the  Mary.  After  the  life-boat  had 
landed  the  crew  of  the  Planter,  dre  went  off  fucceffively  to 
the  other  veffels,  and  brought  the  whole  of  their  crews  fafe 
on  drore,  together  with  the  two  perfons  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  boat  of  the  Gatedread.  He  has  feeir  the  life-boat 
go  to  the  affrftance  of  other  veffels  at  different  times,  and  Ihe 
always  fucceeded  in  bringing  the  crews  on  drore. 

“ The  witnefs  has  feveral  times  obferved  her  to  come  on 
drore  full  of  water  and  always  fafe. 

“ Captain  Gdfred  Lavvion  Reed,  an  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity-houfe,  dated,  that  he  had  been  bred  to  the  fea, 
and  had  been  a member  of  the  Trinity-houfe  feventeen  years. 
He  had  the  management  of  the  life-boat  at  Loweftoffe,  par- 
ticularly laft  year,  where  he  was  requefted  by  the  fubferibers 
to  make  any  improvement  he  thought  neceffary.  She  was 
built  exadfly  upon  Mr.  Greathead’s  plan,  correfponding 
with  the  model  before  the  committee.  Having  fitted  her 
for  fervice  as  far  as  he  thought  proper,  he  was  requefted  by 
a number  of  the  fubferibers  to  launch  this  life- boat;  he 
took  an  opportunity,  when  the  fea  fell  very  heavy  on  the 
beach,  and  launched  her  in  the  prefence  of  at  lead  two  hun- 
dred fpedators.  Twenty-four  men  jumped  into  her;  and 
when  (he  firft  mounted  the  waves,  the  fpedators  with  one 
voice  expreffed  their  aftomfhment.  He  had  given  the  men 
orders  to  crois  a (hoal,  that  lay  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  drore  upon  which  the  fea  broke  very  heavily  : by  fome 
miftake  one  of  the  plugs  was  left  out  of  the  bottom,  and  (lie 
filled  with  water  before  (he  got  to  the  fnoal,  which  obliged 
the  men  to  return  immediately,  aud  (he  brought  the  twenty- 
four  men  fafe  to  fhore,  though  when  (he  gained  the  (bore,  (he 
was  full  of  water  to  the  gun  wale  and  midfhips  ; yet  by  her 
Iheer  one-third  of  her  at  each  end  vms  out  of  the  water. 

“ being  alked,  wherein  he  confidered  the  fuperiority  of 
the  life-boat  confifts  over  any  other  boat  that  has  hitherto 


been  invented  ?r  he  anfwered,  the  curvature  of  the  keel,  and 
the  fiaunc  ung  iid<  s,  which  render  it  almoft  impoffible  to  be 
upfet  When  this  boat  was  afloat  and  full  of  water,  the 
men  all  went  to  one  fide  of  the  boat,  in  order  to  try  the 
pofiibility  of  upfetting  her,  which  they  could  not  effedf. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Henderwell,  of  Scarborough,  flrip-owner, 
(fated,  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  curvature  of  the  keel 
ot  this  boat  is  the  foundation  and  bails  of  its  excellence.  It 
regulates,  in  a great  meafure,  the  (beer  with  elevation  to- 
wards the  ends.  This  conftrudlion  fpreads  and  repels  the 
water  in  every  diredtion,  and  enables  her  to  afeend  and  de- 
feend  with  great  facility  over  the  breakers.  The  ends  being 
reduced  regularly  from  the  centre  to  left  than  one-third 
proportion  of  the  midihips,  both  ends  are  fighter  than  the 
body  fedtion  By  means  of  the  curved  keel,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  beat,  (lie  pre- 
ferves  equilibrium  in  the  midft  of  the  breakers.  The  internal 
fhallovvnefs  of  the  boat  in  the  body  fedtion,.  occafioned  by 
the  convexity  of  the  keel  and  tire  fheer  at  the  top,  leaves  fo 
fmail  a ipace  for  the  water  to  occupy,  that  the  boat, 
though  filled  with  water,  is  in  no  danger  of  finking  or  up- 
fetting. The  buoyancy  ot  t e boat,  when  filled  with  water, 
is  alio  afiifted  by  the  cork  being  placed  above  the  water- 
line. 

“ Mr.  Samuel  Plumb,  of  Lower  Shadwell,  deferibed  him- 
felt  to  have  been  bred  to  the  fea,  and  to  have  adted  in  the 
capacity  of  matter  of  a ihip  from  1777  until  within  thefe 
eighteen  months  ; that  he  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the 
coal  and  Baltic  trades,  and  had  refided  at  Shields  the  whole 
of  his  life  till  within  the  lalt  five  years.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  Shields’  life-boats;  and  from  every  information  he 
had  received,  Mr.  Greathead  has  been  univerfally  confidered 
as  the  inventor  of  them. 

“ He  went  out  in  one  of  them  to  the  relief  of  a (hip, 
which  was  wrecked  on  the  coaft  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  The  firft  time  they  reached  the  wreck,  the  rope, 
which  they  thievv  from  the  wreck  to  the  life-boat,  broke, 
and  the  boat  was  drifted  to  the  northward  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  ftrong  current  of  the  tide ; they  then  landed, 
and  by  two  horfes  dragged  the  boat  along  the  fand  to  the 
fouthward,  and  then  launched  her  again  through  the  break- 
ers to  the  veffel.  In  the  fecond  attempt  they  fucceeded  in 
bringing  the  crew  on  ihore.  The  witnefs  never  faw  any 
other  boat  in  which  he  would  have  ventured  to  the  relief  of 
the  crew,  or  which  he  thinks  could  have  executed  the  pur- 
pofe  of  faving  them. 

“ Mr.  William  Mafterman  of  South  Shields,  (hip-owner, 
was  one  of  the  original  committee  that  ordered  the  life- 
boat at  South  Shields  in  1789.  He  corroborated  the 

evidence  given  by  captain  William  Carter;  and  [fated,  that 
from  the  fituation  of  his  refidence,  he  has  feen  the  perform- 
ance of  the  life-boat  more  frequently  than  probably  any 
other  of  the  committee  at  South  Shields,  and  has  frequently 
feen  and  afiifted  in  the  launching  of  the  life-boat  from  the 
beach  into  the  fea  during  a (form.  That  this  is  done  with 
the  affiftance  of  low  wheels,  or  what  may  be  called  rollers, 
upon  which  (lie  is  dragged  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  by 
means  of  hands  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  boat, 
(he  can  be  launched  with  as  much  eafe  as  any  other  boat. 
He  remembers  the  inftance  (faced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Plumb,  in 
which  the  life  boat,  being  drifted  to  the  northward  by  a 
ftrong  tide,  was  landed,  and  again  launched  to  the  fouth- 
wa-rd  oppofite  to  the  wreck, -and  in  the  face  of  a very  heavy 
fea.  When  the  Gatefhead,  Planter,  and  other  drips  were 
Wrecked,  it  was  firft  discovered  that  the  life-boat  could  aft 
with  perfect  fiifety  athwart  the  fea  ; and  fince  that  time,  the 
boat  has  been  rowed  athwart  Jca,  or  othervvife,  indifferently, 
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as  the  objeft  to  be  relieved  required  it ; and  that  Hie  goes 
with  the  fame  fafety  from  one  objedl  to  another,  in  a broken 
fea,  as  an  ordinary  boat  would  pafs  from  one  fliip  to  another 
in  a fmooth  fea.  He  is  confident,  litice  the  eilablifnment  of 
the  life-boat,  that  there  have  been  at  leaft  300  perfons 
brought  on  (bore  from  fhips  in  diilrefs,  and  wrecks  off  Shields, 
the  greateft  part  of  whom  mult  otherwife  have  perifhed. 
And  the  witnefs'added,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  experience  and  the  obfervations  he  had  been  enabled 
to  make,  that  no  fea,  however  high,  could  overfet  or  fink 
the  life-boat.” 

The  originality  of  Mr.  Greathead’s  invention  is  there 
proved  by  proper  certificates  and  atteftations ; and  the 
remuneration  that  he  had  received  over  and  above  a profit 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  each,  upon  building  a few 
boats,  is  dated  to  be, 

From  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  New- 
eaftle,  five  guineas. 

JRoyal  Humane  Society,  a medallion. 

Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Houfe,  ioo  guineas. 

Society  of  Arts,  a gold  medallion  and  (,o  guineas. 

The  vote  of  parliament,  on  the  3d  of  June,  in  confequence 
of  the  foregoing  report,  was,  “ That  a fum  not  exceediug 
1200  pounds  be  granted  to  his  majefty,  to  be  paid  to  Henry 
Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
boat  builder,  as  a reward  for  his  invention  of  the  life-boat, 
whereby  many  lives  have  already  been  faved,  and  great  fecu- 
rity  is  afforded  to  feamen  and  property  in  cafes  of  Ihip- 
wreck.” 

The  fubfcribers  at  Lloyd’s,  on  the  20th  of  May,  voted  to 
Mr.  Greathead  the  fum  of  100  guineas,  “ as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  talents  and  exertions  in  inventing  and  build- 
ing a life-boat,”  and  2000  pounds  “ for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
couraging the  building  of  life-boats  on  different  parts  of  the 
coafls  of  thefe  kingdoms.” 

At  the  beginning  of  1804,  Mr.  Greathead  received  a 
very  valuable  diamond  ring  from  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
whofe  munificence  to  ingenious  men  of  all  countries  is  well 
known. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Tyne  Mercury  of  the 
29th  November  1803,  is  another  proof  of  the  great  utility 
of  the  life-boat. 

The  Bee  of  Shields,  John  Houtlon  mailer,  having  put  to 
fea  (21ft  Nov.)  in  an  eailerly  wind,  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  it  began  to  blow  ilrong  from  the  fouth-eaft,  which 
obliged  him  a few  hours  after  to  put  back.  In  taking 
Tynemouth  bar  at  thelaft  quarter  ebb,  in  a very  heavy  fea, 
file  ftruck  the  ground,  and  unihipped  her  rudder.  Being 
now  completely  unmanageable,  fhe  drifted  towards  the 
north  fide  of  the  bar,  and  at  length  drove  on  the  Black 
Middens.  They  who  have  witneffed  the  tremendous  fea 
which  breaks  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  this  harbour-,  in  a 
fouth-eafterly  wind,  may  form  a conception  of  the  dreadful 
fituation  in  which  the  crew  of  the  veffel  were  ntuated.  In 
the  midit  of  rocks,  where  the  fea  runs  mountains  high,  fo  as 
frequently  to  obfeure  the  fhip,  and  where  any  veffel  might 
be  expected  immediately  to  go  to  pieces  ; their  only  refuge 
from  being  fwept  into  the  gulf,  was  to  ciimb  up  into  the 
fnr.ouds,  which  the  captain,  with  fix  men  and  boys,  being 
the  whole  crew,  inftantlv  effefted.  The  dangerous  fituation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  immediately  attracted  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fpe61ators  from  both  North  and  South 
Shields.  The  fhores  in  every  direction  were  lined  with 
people  who  exprefied,  by  their  anxious  looks,  the  moil  fym- 
pathetic  apprehenfions  for  their  iafety.  The  making  life 
of  the  life-boat  was  by  ryo'l  people  thought  impoffible  ; 
and  at  all  events,  the  attempt  was  attended  with  extreme  dan- 


ger, owing  to  the  tremendous  fea,  and  the  immenfe  rocks 
which  lay  where  the  veffel  was  ftranded.  So  confident, 
however,  was  Mr. Greathead,  the  inventor,  of  the  life-boat 
being  able  to  live  in  any  fea,  if  properly  navigated,  that  he, 
without  hefitation,  and  with  the  greateft  alertnefs,  volun- 
teered his  fervices  to  bring  off  the  men  from  the  brig. 
This  intrepid  offer  operated  like  electricity  among  the 
failors  ; and  immediately  the  Northumberland  life-boat  was 
launched,  aud  manned  with  Mr.  Greathead  and  South 
Shields  pilots.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  minutes  they  reached 
the  veffel,  without  much  difficulty,  and  picked  off  the  men 
from  the  fhrouds  fhivering  with  cold,  and  almoll  perifhed 
by  fatigue.  One  man,  in  making  too  much  hade  to  enter 
the  boat,  fell  into  the  breakers,  but  was  immediately  re- 
covered. When  the  whole  crew  was  in  the  boat,  they 
rowed  towards  the  fhore,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  boat  was  launched,  did  they  return  in  fafety  to 
South  Shields,  without  a fingle  accident ! 

Upon  the  1 ft  of  Augud  1777,  fome  trials  were  made  on 
a boat,  or  (loop  fit  for  inland  navigation,  coading  voyages, 
and  diort  paffages  by  fea,  vvhicli  is  not,  like  ordinary  ved’els, 
liable  to  be  overfet  or  funk  by  winds,  waves,  water-fpouts, 
or  too  heavy  a load,  contrived  and  conftruCted  by  Mon- 
fieur  Bernieres,  director  of  the  bridges  and  caufeways  in 
Fiance,  &c.  at  the  gate  of  the  invalids  in  Paris,  in  tire  pre- 
f<  nee  of  the  provod  of  the  merchants,  of  the  body  of  the 
town,  and  of  a numerous  concourfe  of  fpeCtators  of  all  con- 
ditions. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  in  the  way  of  comparifon 
with  another  common  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and  of  equal 
fize.  Both  boats  had  been  built  ten  years,  and  their  ex- 
terior forms  appeared  to  be  ekaftly  fimilar.  The  common 
boat  contained  only  eight  men,  who  rocked  it  and  made  it 
incline  fo  much  to  one  fide,  that  it  prefently  filled  with, 
water,  and  funk  ; fo  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  fave 
themfelves  by  fwimming;  a thing  common  in  all  veffels  of 
the  fame  kind,  either  from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who 
are  in  them,  the  drength  of  the  waves  or  wind,  a vio- 
lent or  unexpected  diock,  their  being  overloaded,  or  over- 
powered any  other  way. 

The  fame  men  who  had  juft  efcaped  the  boat  which, 
funk,  got  into  the  boat  of  M.  Bernieres  ; rocked  and  filled 
it,  as  they  had  done  the  other,  with  water.  But,  inltead  of 
finking  to  the  bottom,  though  brim-full,  it  bore  being 
rowed  about  the  river,  loaded  as  it  was  with  men  and  water, 
without  any  danger  to  fhe  people  in  it. 

M.  Bernieres  carried  the  trial  ilill  farther.  He  ordered 
a mall  to  be  ereCted  in  this  fame  boat,  when- filled  with, 
water;  and  to  the  top  of  the  mail  had  a rope  faftened, 
and  drawn  till  the  end  of  the  mail  touched  the  furface  of  the 
river,  fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on  one  fide,  a pofition 
into  which  neither  winds  nor  waves  could  bring  her  ; yet,  as 
foon  as  the  men,  who  had  hauled  her  into  this  fituation,  let 
go  the  rope  the  boat  and  mail  recovered  themfelves  per- 
fectly in  lef3  than  the  quarter  of  a fecond  ; a convincing 
proof  that  the  boat  could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned, 
and  that  it  afforded  the  greateft  poffible  fecurity  in  every- 
way. Thefe  experiments  appeared  to  give  the  greater 
pleafure  to  the  public,  as  the  advantages  of  the  difeoveryr 
are  not  only  fo  fenfible,  but  of  the  firft  importance  to  man-* 
kind 

Marnats  loots-,  fo  called  from,  being  employed  on  the  river 
Marne  in  France.  They  are  fiat,  and  carry  wine,  corn, 
timber,  & c.  from  the  province  of  Champaigne. 

Norway  boat,  or  yawl,  is  fharp-  at  both  ends,  and  of  va- 
rious di  men  lions.  This  boat,  from  its  conllruclion,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  enduring  a high  fea,  and  will  often,  ven- 
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ture  out  to  a great  diflance  from  the  land,  when  fome  Ihips 

can  fcarcely  carry  any  fail. 

Pahie,  a boat  of  the  Society  iflands ; it  is  bow-fided,  and 
fharp-bottomed.  The  pahie,  according  to  captain  Cook, 
is  cf  different  fizes,  from  thirty  to  fixty  feet  long,  but  like 
the  ivahah,  is  very  narrow.  One  that  was  meafured  was  fifty- 
one  feet  long,  and  only  one  foot  and  an  half  wide  at  the 
top  ; in  the  wideft  part  it  was  about  three-feet,  and  this  is 
the  general  proportion.  It  does  not,  however,  widen  by  a 
gradual  fwell,  but  the  fides  being  flraight  and  parallel  for  a 
little  way  below  the  gunwale,  it  fwells  abruptly,  and  draws 
to  a ridge  in  the  bottom  ; fo  that  a tranfverfe  fedtion  of  it 
has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  the  mark  upon  cards, 
called  a fpade,  the  whole  being  much  wider  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  Thefe,  like  the  largeft  ivahahs,  are  ufed  for 
fighting,  but  principally  for  long  voyages.  The  fighting 
pahie,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  fitted  with  the  ftagc  or  plat- 
form, which  is  proportionably  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
ivahah,  as  their  form  enables  them  to  fuftain  a much  greater 
weight.  Thofe  that  are  ufed  for  failing  are  double,  and  thofe 
of  the  middle  fize  are  faid  to  be  the  bed  fea-boats.  They  are 
fometimes  out  a month  together,  going  from  iiland  to  ifiand, 
and  fometimes  as  is  credibly  reported,  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  a fortnight  or  twenty  days  at  fea,  and  could  keep 
it  longer,  if  they  had  more  ftowage  for  provifions,  and  con- 
veniencies  to  hold  frefii  water. 

When  any  of  thefe  boats  carry  fail  fingle,  they  make  ufe 
of  a log  of  wood  which  is  fattened  to  the  end  of  two  poles 
that  he  acrofs  the  vetfel,  and  projedt  from  fix  to  ten  feet, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  vetfel,  beyond  its  fide  ; iome- 
what  like  what  is  ufed  by  the  flying  proa  of  the  ’Ladrone 
ifiands,  and  called,  in  the  account  of  lord  Anfon’s  voyage, 
an  Outrigger  ; to  which  the  throuds  are  fattened. 

Some  of  them  have  one  malt,  and  others  two  ; they  are 
made  of  a fingle  Hick  ; and  when  the  length  of  the  canoe 
is  30  feet,  that  of  the  matt  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  25  feet ; it 
is  fixed  to  the  frame  that  is  above  the  canoe,  and  receives  a 
fail  of  matting  about  one-third  longer  than  itfelf ; the  fail 
is  pointed  at  the  top,  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  curved  at 
the  fide,  fomewhat  refembling  what  is  called  a fhoulder  of 
mutton  fail,  and  ufed  for  boats  belonging  to  men  of  war  ; 
it  is  placed  in  a frame  of  wood,  which  fuirounds  it 
on  every  fide,  and  has  no  contrivance  either  for  reefing 
or  furlin  g,  fo  that  if  either  fhould  become  neceflary,  it  mutt 
be  cut  away,  which,  however,  in  thefe  climates,  can  feldom 
happen.  To  the  top  of  the  malt  are  fattened  ornaments  of 
feathers,  which  are  placed  inclining' obliquely  forwards, 
the  fhape  and  pofition  of  which  will  be  conceived  at  once 
from  the  figure  in  the  plate  of  Boats. 

The  oars  or  paddles  that  are  ufed  with  thefe  boats,  have 
a long  handle  and  flat  blade,  not  unlike  a baker’s  peel.  Of 
thefe,  every  perfon  in  the  boat  has  one,  except  thofe  that 
jit  under  the  awning,  and  they  pufh  her  forward  with  them 
at  a good  rate.  Thefe  boats,  however,  admit  fc  much 
water  at  the  feams,  that  one  perfon  at  leaft  is  continually 
employed  in  throwing  it  out.  The  only  thing  in  which 
they  excel  is  landing  and  putting  off  from  the  fhore  in  a 
furf;  by  their  great  length,  and  high  fterns,  they  could 
land  every  day,  where  the  Englifu  boats  could  fcarcely 
land  at  all  : they  have  alfo  the  fame  advantages  in  putting 
off  by  the  height  of  the  head. 

The  exact  dimenflons  of  a pahie,  given  from  a careful 
admeafurement,  will  to  very  materially  contribute  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  defcriplion  lubfequently  given,  as  to  the. 
manner  and  particular  form  in  which  this  clafs  of  canoes  is 
built,  that  they  might  perhaps  enable  an  European  draughtf- 
man,  to  copftruct  one  fo  nearly  refembling  them  as  to 
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create  fome  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  true  from  that 
which  was  fidlitious : 


Feet.  Inches. 

Extreme  length  from  ftem  to  ftern,  not 

reckoningAhe  bending  up  of  either  - ^1  o 

Breadth  in  the  clear  of  the  top  forward  -12 
Breadth  in  the  midfhips  - -16 

Breadth  aft  -12 

— In  the  bilge  forward  - - 2 8 

—In  the  midfhips  - » - 2 II 

— Aft  - - 2 9 

Depth  in  the  midfhips  3 4 

Height  from  the  ground  on  which  fhe  flood  3 6 

Height  of  the  head  from  the  ground  with- 
out, including  that  of  the  figure  - 4 4 

Height  of  the  figure  - - - on 

Height  of  the  ftern  from  the, ground  - 8 9 

Height  of  the  figure  - - 20 

To  illuftrate  the  defeription  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
veffels  are  built,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  refer  to  Jig.  2. 
Plate  II. 

The  firft  flage  or  keel  under  a a,  is  formed  of  a tree 
hollowed  out  like  a trough,  for  which  the  longeft  trees  are 
chofen  that  can  be  procured,  fo  that  there  are  never  more 
than  three  in  the  whole  length;  the  next  ftage  under  b bt 
is  formed  of  flraight  planks,  about  four  feet  long,  fifteen 
inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick  ; the  third  ftage  under 
c c,  is  like  the  bottom,  made  of  the  trunks  hollowed  into  its 
bilging  form  ; the  laft  is  alfo  cut  out  of  trunks,  fo  that  the 
moulding  is  of  one  piece  with  the  upright.  To  form  thefe 
parts  feparately  without  faw,  plane,  chiffel,  or  any  other 
iron  tool,  may  well  be  thought  no  eafy  talk  ; but  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  join  them  together- 

When  all  the  parts  are  prepared,  the  keel  is  laid  upon 
the  blocks  ; and  the  planks,  being  fupported  by  ftanchions, 
are  fewed  or  clamped  together  with  ftrong  thongs  of  plait- 
ing. Thefe  are  paffed  feveral  times  through  holes  that  are  . 
bored  with  a gauge  or  auger  of  bone,  which  performs  its 
office  with  tolerable  exadlnefs  ; and  the  nicety  with  which 


this  is  done,  may  be  inferred  from  their  being  fufficiently 
water-tight  for  ufe  without  caulking.  As  the  plaiting  foon 
rots  in  the  water,  it  is  renewed  at  leaft,  once  a year,  in  order 
to  which  the  veffel  is  taken  entirely  to  pieces  ; the  head  and 
ftern  are  rude,  with  refpedl  to  the  deiign,  but  very  neatly 
fiaifhed,  and  polifhed  to  the  higheft  degree. 

Thefe  pahies  are  kept  with  great  care  in  a kind  of  houfe, 
built  on  purpofe  for  their  reception  ; the  houfes  are  formed 
of  poles  fet  upright  in  the  ground,  the  tops  of  which  are 
drawn  towards  each  other,  and  fattened  together  with  their 
ftrengeft  cord,  fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  Gothic  arch,  which  is 
completely  thatched  quite  to  the  ground,  being  open  only 
at  the  ends : they  are  fometimes  fifty  or  fixty  paces  long. 

Peter -l oat,  a boat  employed  in  the  river  Thames  in  fiftiing. 
They  in  general  fail  well,  and  are  good  fea-boats. 

P leafv re  boat,  a veffel  employed  by  gentlemen  inexcurfions 
upon  the  water,  for  their •amufement.  Their  fize  arc  man- 
ner of  equipment  are  very  various,  being  from  a few  tons 
burthen,  to  upwards  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  and  hav- 
ing one  or  more  malls. 

P of-' oats,  are  boats  eftabliffied  on  the  river  Loire  in 
France,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  They  are  long 
in  refpedl  to  their  breadth,  and  go  very  fall.  There  are  alfo 
fome  on  the  Rhone,  which  go  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  in 
24hours. 

Proa  ; fee  that  article. 

Punt,  a fort  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  wi.ofe  floor  refembles 
the  platform  of  a floating  ftage.  It  is  ufed  by  the  naval 
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artificers,  either  in  caulking,  breaming,  or  repairing  the  bot- 
tom of  a {hip. 

Sampan,  a Chinefe  boat  without  a keel,  appearing  almoft 
like  a trough  ; they  are  made  of  different  dimenfions,  but 
are  moftly  covered.  There  are  paffenger  fampans,  to  carry 
people  backward  and  forward,  between  the  town  and  fhips. 
Thefe  boats  are  as  long  as  Hoops,  but  broader,  almoft  like  a 
baking  trough,  and  have,  at  the  end,  one  or  more  decks, 
made  of  bamboo-fticks  ';  the  cover,  or  roof,  is  alfo  made  of 
bamboo  flicks,  arched  over  in  the  fhape  of  a grater,  and  may 
he  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure ; the  fides  are  made  of  boards, 
with  little  holes,  and  ftmtters  inftead  of  windows  ; the  boards 
are  faftened  on  both  fides  to  polls,  which  have  notches  like 
ileps  on  the  inftde,  that  the  roof  may  be  let  down,  and  reft  on 
them  : on  both  ends  of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little 
doors,  at  leaft  there  is  one  at  the  ftern.  A fine,  white 
fmoolh  carpet,  fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards,  makes  the 
floor,  which,  in  the  middle,  confifts  of  loofe  boards  ; but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  deep  on.  As  thefe  boats  differ 
from  thore  of  Europeans  in  fhape,  they  are  likewife  rowed 
in  a different  manne.  ; for  two  rowers  polling  themfelves  at 
the  back  erd  of  the  fampan,  work  it  forwards  very  readily 
by  the  motion  of  two  cars,  and  can  almoft  turn  the  veffel 
juft  as  they  pleafe  ; the  oars,  which  are  covered  with  a little 
hollow  quadrangular  iron,  are  laid  on  iron  fwivels,  which  are 
faftened  in  the  fide  of  the  fampan.  At  the  iron  the  oars  are 
pieced,  which  makes  them  look  a little  bent.  In  common, 
a rower  fits  before  with  a fhort  oar,  but  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  afide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
great  throng  of  fampans  ; and  this  inconvenience  has  con- 
firmed the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing. 

Sampans  of  burden  are  the  largeft  boats,  by  which  all 
porcelain,  filks,  and  other  commodities,  are  conveyed  from 
Canton  to  the  European  (hips.  But  thefe  boats  do  not  ferve 
for  the  above-mentioned  purpofes  only,  but  are  ufed,  befides, 
as  houfes  for  whole  families,  which  are  born,  marry,  and  die 
in  them.  They  commonly  have,  befides,  hogs,  fome  chickens 
and  dogs,  and  fome  flower-pots,  containing  Guinea  pepper, 
or  fome  other  plants,  in  thefe  boats. 

Duck  fampans,  are  boats  in  which  they  feed  four  or  five 
hundred  ducks.  They  have  on  both  fides  a bridge,  which 
may  be  let  down  In  the  day-time  the  ducks  feed  in  the 
river  upon  herbs  and  fifli  ; at  night  their  mafter  calls  them 
into  bis  boat ; they  immediately  obey  him,  and  come  on  board 
as  foon  as  he  lets  down  his  Bridge, 

Fijhing  fampans,  are  the  fmalleft  of  all,  narrow,  like  fome 
European  fiftiing  boats,  and  have  either  a very  fmall  deck  of 
ftraw,  or  bamboo,  or  are  even  without  that  poor  convenience. 
Bad  as  thefe  boats  are,  yet  parents,  and  their  naked  children, 
are  feen  to  get  their  livelihood  in  them,  both  fummer  and 
winter,  by  ffthing,  and  picking  up  what  has  been  thrown 
overboard  from  other  veffels.  For  this  purpofe  they  tie  feve- 
ral  hooks  to  a cord,  and  throw  them  out  in  different  places, 
almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  fifhermen  lay  their  eel-hooks. 
They  have  better  or  worfe  fortune,  as  it  happens.  There  is 
nothing  fo  filthy  but  what  thefe  people  will  ufe  as  food  ; 
and  the  hogs,  which  having  died  are  thrown  overboard,  when 
they  begin  to  putrefy,  float  in  a few  days,  and  often  become 
the  occafion  of  quarrels,  which  end  in  battles.  The  reafon 
why  the  Europeans  fink  the  hogs,  which  die  on  board  their 
fhips,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  may  not  fall  upon 
them  ; for  it  is  faid  that  the  Chinefe,  when  they  go  on  board 
any  fhips,  will  give  pepper  to  the  hogs,  which  they  think  is 
poifon  to  them,  that  they  may  get  them  again  if  they  fhould 
die.  It  is  certain,  that  numbers  of  hogs  die  in  poffeffion  of 
the  Europeans  whilft  they  ftay  in  China. 


Mandarins  fampans  are  greater  or  lefs  red-painted  boats, 
ornamented  with  dragons,  and  fuch  like  figures,  or  with  little 
flags. 

The  Stage-boats,  called  in  French,  bateaux  coches,  and 
more  commonly  coches-d’eau,  water  coaches,  are  large 
covered  veffels,  which  ferve,  particularly  on  the  river  Seine, 
for  the  conveniency  of  travellers,  and  for  carrying  all  forts  of 
merchandizes.  The  names  of  them  are  the  paffage  boat, 
or  water  coach  of  Sens,  of  AuxCrre,  ofMontereau,  and  of 
Fontainbleau,  or  Vafvjn. 

Tilt-boat,  one  with  a cover,  to  difend  the  paffengers  from 
rain,  &c. 

Trafl-boat,  a boat  employed  in  a canal  in  conveying  paf- 
fengers, &c.  from  one  place  to  another.  This  mode  of  tra- 
velling, though  not  expeditious,  is  indeed  very  pleafant,  and 
certainly  much  cheaper  than  by  any  land  carriage.  From 
Grangemouth  to  Port  Dundas,  a diftanee  of  nearly  30  miles,, 
the  fare  is  only  one  {hilling,  or  eighteen  pence. 

Well-boat,  a boat  having  a well  in  the  bottom,  to  preferve 
fifli  alive. 

A Wherry  is  a light  fharp  boat,  ufed  in  a river  or  harbour, 
for  carrying  paffengers  from  place  to  place. 

The  boats,  or  wherries,  allowed  to  ply  on  the  Thames 
about  London,  are  either  Jhullers,  wrought  by  a Angle  per- 
fon  with  two  oars  ; or  oars,  wrought  by  two  or  more  per- 
fons,  with  each  an  oar. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  terms  ufed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a boat. 

Bale  the  boat,  is  to  throw  out  the  water  which  remains  in 
her  bottom,  or  the  well-room.  SccBaile. 

Fend  the  boat,  to  fave  her . from  beating  again  ft  the  {hip’s 
fides. 

Man  the  boat,  an  order  to  thofe  appointed  to  manage  her 
to  go  on  board  the  boat  immediately. 

Moor  the  boat,  the  order  to  fallen  a boat  with  two  ropes, 
fo  as  that  the  one  fhall  counteract  the  other. 

Trim  the  boat,  the  order  to  fit  in  the  boat  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  that  (he  {hall  float  upright  in  the  water,  without  lean- 
ing to  either  fide. 

Wind  the  boat,  the  order  to  bring  her  head  the  other  way. 

The  boat’s  gang,  includes  thofe  who  are  employed  for 
rowing  in  the  boat ; fuch  as  the  cockfwain  and  his  gang,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  the  boat  immediately  belongs. 

A bold  boat  is  that  which  will  endure  a rough  fea  well. 

To  preferve  boats  from  foundering  at  fea  when  Jhips  founder. 
Take  any  maft,  yard,  boom,  &c.  that  may  be  found  floating 
from  the  fliip  ; the  longer  the  better;  make  fall  to  each  end 
of  the  boom  a rope  about  twice  its  length  ; and  bend  one  end 
of  another  rope,  about  ten  fathoms  long,  exaCUy  in  the 
middle  of  thefpan,  and  the  other  end  is  to  be  made  faft  to  the 
forepart  of  the  boat,  fo  that  {he  may  drive  ftem  on  to  the 
fea.  When  this  misfortune  happens  far  from  land,  and  the 
ftorm  ceafes,  in  moderate  weather  the  drift  boom  may  be 
towed  end  on  to  the  boat’s  ftern,  that  they  may  either  row 
or  fail  towards  land. 

Mr.  Hutchinfon,  in  his  treatife  on  practical  feamanfliip, 
gives  an  account  of  a boat  being  preferved  by  this  method, 
as  follows.  The  Bafil,  in  her  paffage  from  the  Weft  Indies, 
took  up  ten  men  in  a fmall  boat,  twelve  feet  long,  which 
was  preferved  from  foundering  after  the  veffel  had  foundered, 
by  having  a rope  faft  to  a log  of  wood,  as  they  called  it,  and 
tied  to  the  boat’s  bow,  which  kept  her  to  drive  end  on  with 
the  head  to  the  waves,  and  broke  their  violence  fo  much  as  to 
preferve  her  from  filling  with  water,  when  one  half  of  them 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  to  pre- 
vent her  being  top-heavy.  By  particular  inquiry  of  the 
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matter  and  mate  of  the  Bafil,  Ms.Hutcliinfon  was  informed, 
that  ill o tt:  people  belonged  to  a fchooner  bound  from  Bur- 
mudas  to  the  Well  Indies  ; that  it  was  after  a hard  gale  of 
wind  when  they  met  with  the  boat,  which  had  two  oars  for 
malls,  and  two  blankets  fet  upon  them  for  fails,  and  was 
fleering  for  Bermudas,  when  they  were  fortunately  taken  up; 
and  that  the  log  of  wood,  as  it  was  called,  they  drove  by, 
was  their  fore  fquare  fail  yard,  fpanned  with  a rope  to  each 
yard-arm.  and  a rope  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long  bent 
to  the  middle  of  the  fpan,  and  made  fall  to  the  boat’s  bow, 
to  drive  by.  'The  mate  of  the  fchooner  told  the  matter  of 
the  Bafil,  that  they  had  been  faved  in  this  manner  in  a boat 
once  before,  by  driving  to  leeward  of  a matt,  in  a hurricane 
in  the  Weft  Indies. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  wonderful  effedl  of  the -drift- 
boom,  in  preventing  the  broken  water  front  fwamping  the 
boat,  it  may  be  obferved,  fays  Mr  Hutchinfon,  that  waves 
never  break  till  their  tops  are  forced  forwards  by  their  great' 
velocity  beyond  the  perpendicular  of  their  bafe  ; then  that 
water  falls  down  forward,  and  inclofes  and  compreffes  a 
quantity  of  air,  which,  by  the  power  of  its  elasticity,  blows 
this  fore  part  of  the  waves  to  pieces,  forwards  and  upwards, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  makes  it  appear  like  troth. 
They  then  have  no  buoyant  power  to  lift  a boat ; but  when 
they  are  high,  they  fill  and  fink  her.  And  they  break  more 
in  ffioal  water  than  in  deep,  in  proportion  as  their  bottoms 
or  bafe  are  more  obllrucbed  in  their  velocity  by  the  ground 
than  their  tops ; hence,  in  very  fhoal  water,  they  are  con- 
tinually breaking,  fo  that  they  make  nothing  but  what  is 
called  broken  water,  by  wh:ch  fhoals  may  be  feen  and  known 
at  a great  diftance  in  clear  weather. 

If  we  endeavour  to, account  for  the  wonderful  effett  of  fo 
fmall  and  fimple  a machine,  to  preferve  fuch  a fmall  boat, 
deeply  laden  as  file  mutt  be  with  ten  men,  from  being  filled 
with  water  in  fuch  a fiorm  ; in  our  opinion  it  is  owing  to 
the  boat  driving  end  on  by  the  drift  boom,  that  keeps  it  al- 
ways fwimming  on  the  furlace,  broad  tide  to  the  wind  ; and 
the  waves  that  are  running  toward > it,  within  the  length  of 
the  drift  boom,  mutt  certainly  obftrucl  the  velocity  of  the 
upper  part  of  thefe  waves,  lo  as  to  leffen  their  incrcafe  in 
height,  and  prevent  the  top  from  running  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular of  the  bafe,  or  bottom  of  thefe  waves,  that  occa- 
lions  their  breaking,  as  has  been  deferibed,  but  fpend  them- 
felves  without  breaking.  Thefe  reafons  we  hope  will  be 
thought fufficient  to  recommend  this  method  to  be  tried  and 
brought  into  pradlice  on  fuch  dreadful  occaiions  : and  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  fame  method  ftiould  be  tried, 
when  under  the  dreadful  neceftity  of  faving  lives  by  boats 
landing  on  a lee  fiiore  in  a ftorm,  where  broken  waves  run 
high.  The  only  difference  we  would  recommend  in  the  ma- 
nagement, is  to  proceed  with  the  boat’s  ftern  to  the  drilt 
boom,  and  her  head  to  the  fliore,  to  be  ready  to  row  and 
fleer  for  the  bell  apparent  landing-place  ; and  if  it  is  a long 
■flat  ihore,  as  foon  as  the  boat  ilrikes  the  ground,  cut  or 
flip  the  drift  boom  rope,  that  it  may  not  haul  the  boat  off 
the  (hore  again  by  the  back  fweep  of  the  waves. 

Upon  land  ng  a boat  in  a furf.  Before  the  boat  comes 
near  the  Chore,  pour  a little  oil  on  the  water,  which  will  pre- 
vent its  breaking,  and  greatly  allay  the  fwell,  fo  that  the  boat 
may  approach  the  fhore  without  the  dread  of  being  fvval- 
lowed  up  in  the  breakers. 

M.  Danzel  has  lately  invented  an  hydraulic  machine  for 
making  a fhip  or  boat  advance  during  a calm,  and  even  againtt 
a current. 

The  mechanifm  of  this  machine  is  very  fimple  ; it  confifts 
®f  a long  pole,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  an  appa- 


ratus, fnaped  like  a drawer  without  back  or  front,  ,is  at- 
tached in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  puttied  forwards  it  folds 
itfelf  back  under  the  pole,  to  which  it  (as  it  were)  adheres, 
and  prefents  to  the  water  the  thin  cutting  furface  of  its 
three  edges,  viz.  of  the  bottom  and  two  fides,  which  can 
neither  oppofe  to  the  water  a refiftance  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  pole  from  penetrating  farther,  or  of  making  the  fhip 
recede.  When  the  pole,  which  is  pufhed  forwards  from  the 
vefie!,  has  attained  to  its  full  reach,  the  drawer,  as  foon  as 
the  pole  is  puttied  back,  afi  times  a vertical  pofition,  and  pre- 
fents to  the  water  its  whole  cavity.  By  thefe  means  it  em- 
braces a column  of  water,  which,  without  finding  means 
to  cfcape,  preffes  on  a furface  much  larger  than  that  of  a 
common  oar,  and  keeps  the  drawer  immoveable  ; fo  that  thofe 
who  draw  the  pole  towards  them,  inftead  of  making  the 
veffel  to  recede,  caufe  it  to  advance.  This  machine,  which 
may  be  multiplied  more  conveniently  than  oars,  has  this 
vifible  advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it  oppofes  to  the  water 
a refiftance  infinitely  luperior,  while  the  paffive  re-a£lion  of 
this  refiftance  renders  the  labour  of  the  mariners  lefs  labori- 
ous aud  more  effectual. 

De  Chales  piopofes  the  confirmation  of  a boat,  which, 
what  burden  foever  it  bear,  (hall  not  only  move  againtt  the 
current,  without  either  fails  or  oars,  but  alio  advance  fo  much 
the  fatter,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  water  is  greater.  Its  make 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  others,  excepting  only  a wheel 
added  to  its  fide,  with  a cord,  which  winds  round  a roller  as 
fall  as  the  wheel  turns. 

Something  of  the  like  kind  has  alfo  been  fince  done  by 
M.  Pitot.  Vide  Mem.  Acad.  R.  Scienc.  an.  17.19.  p.  359, 
and  p.  540. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  given  us  an  examination  of  the  force 
neceffary  to  move  boats,  both  in  flagnant  and  running  water, 
either  with  ropes  fattened  to  them,  or  with  oars,  or  with  any 
other  machine  ; wherein  he  fhews,  that  the  larger  the  fur- 
face  of  the  oars  plunged  in  the  water,  and  the  finaller  that 
of  the  boat  prefen  ted  to  the  water,  is  ; and  again,  the 
longer  that  part  of  the  oar  between  the  hand  and  the  places 
where  the  oar  refts  on  the  boat,  and  the  ihorter  that  between 
thislall  point  and  the  water;  the  freer  will  the  boat  move,, 
and  the  greater  effedt  will  the  oar  have.  See  Oar. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  calculate  the  force  of  any  machine  that 
fhallbe  applied  to  rowing  ; v.  gr.  if  we  know  the  abfolute 
force  of  all  the  men  who  row,  it  muff  be  changed  into  a< 
relative  force,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  oar  ; i.  e.  if  the  part  out  of  the  veffel  be  double  the 
other,  and  all  the  men  together  can  adl  with  the  force  of 
900  pounds,  we  compute  firft,  that  they  will  exert  300  ; 
which  300,  multiplied  by  the  furface  which  the  veffel  pre- 
fents to  the  water,  gives  a folid  water  of  a certain  weight ; 
which  weight  may  be  found,  and  of  cotffequence  the  veloci- 
ty impreffed  on  the  veffel  by  the  oars.  Or,  the  velocity  of 
the  oars  may  be  found  in  the  fame  manner,  by  multiplying 
the  300  pounds  by  the  furface  of  all  the  parts,  of  the  oars 
plunged  in  the  water.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  firft  the  relative  forces,  then  the  abfolute  ones  ; 
the  velocities  either  of  the  oars,  or  of  the  veffel  being 
given,  or  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  oar. 

Boats  fail  more  flowly  and  heavily  over  ifiallow  than  over 
deep  waters.  See  an  account  of  experiments  for  explaining 
this,  in  Dr,  Franklin’s  Letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  Expe- 
riments, &c.  gto.  3th  ed.  p.510. 

Boats,  Conjlrutdion  of.  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  by  an 
example,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
along  boat,  the  extreme  length  being  31  feet,  and  breadth 
moulded  9 feet. 
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Draw  the  ftraight  line  VO.,  Jig.  X.  Plate  J.  (,? hip-building ) 
equal  to  3 r feet,  the  extreme  length  of  the  boat,  and  alio 
to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Let  © be  the 
ftation  of  the  midfhip  frame.  From  the  points  P,  ©,  and 
O,  draw  the  lines  PT,  ©M,  and  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.  Make  ©M,  ©N,  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower 

heights  of  breadth  refpeftively  at  the  main  frame,  PT,  the 
height  of  breadth  at  the  tranfom,  and  OS,  the  height  at 
the  ftern.  -Defcribe  the  curve  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  fheer, 
or  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which,  in  a flip,  would  be 
called  either  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line,  or  tire  up- 
per edge  of  the  wale.  Through  the  point  N draw  a curve 
parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
ftrake  of  a boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in  a fhip. 
The  dotted  line  TNS  may  alio  be  drawn  to  reprefent  the 
lower  height  of  breadth. 

Set  off  the  rake  of  the  poll  from  P to  p,  and  draw  the 
line  pt,  to  repiefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll  ; then  Tr  will 
reorefent  the  round  up  of  the  tranfom.  Setoff  the  breadth 
of  the  port  from  p to  r,  and  from  T to  s,  and  draw  the 
line  rs  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the  poll,  which  may 
either  be  a curve  or  a ftraight  line  at  pleafure.  Set  up 
the  height  of  the  tuck  from  p to  k.  Let  lx  be  the 
thicknefs  of  the  traniom,  and  draw  the  line  Z x to  repre- 
fent the  forefide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S the  height  of  the  fheer  on 
the  forefide  of  the  ftem  ; now  that  fide  of  the  flem  is  to 
be  formed  either  by  fweeps,  or  fome  other  contrivance. 
Set  off  the  breadth  of  the  flem,  and  form  the  aft  iide 
of  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-rifing  from  © to  d,  and  form  the  rifing 
line  ris.  Draw  the  line  KL  parallel  to  PO,  to  reprefent 
the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  and  another  to  reprefent  the 
thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The  rabbet  on  the 
poll  and  ftem  may  alfo  be  reprefented  ; and  the  ftations 
of  the  timbers  afligned,  as  ©,  (1),  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,6,7,  8, 
9 ; and  ©,  ( A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H ; and  the  fheer 
plan  will  be  completed. 

The  half-breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next  ; for  this 
purpofe  the  perpendiculars  TP,  9,  8,  &c.  mail  be  produced. 
Upon  M©  produced  fet  off  the  half-breadth  from  the  line 
KL  to  R ( Jig.  1.)  ; fet  off  alfo  the  half-breadth  at  the  tran- 
fom from  K to  b,  and  defcribe  the  extreme  half-breadth  line 
^RX,  making  the  fore  part  of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the 
propofed  round  of  theharpin. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timbers  in  the  body 
plan.  Let  AB  ( fig.  3-)  be  the  breadth  moulded  at  ©. 
Erect  the  perpendicular  CD  in  the  middle  of  the  line  AB, 
draw  the  line  ran  diftant  therefrom  the  half  thicknefs  of  the 
poft,  and  xy  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  ftem.  Then  take- oft 
the  feveral  portions  of  the  perpendiculars  ©.  1,  2,  &c.  inter- 
cepted between  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  rifing 
line  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C upon  the  line 
CD;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  ; take 
off  alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of  the  breadth  at  ©,  1,  2, 
&c  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  let  them  up  from  C upon  the 
middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; and  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC 
through  thefe  points;  then  take  off- the  feveral  half-breadths 
corresponding  to  each  from  the  floor  plan  ; and  fet  them  of? 
on  their  proper  half-breadth  lines,  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body  plan. 

Conftruft  the  midfhip  frame  according  to  the  direftions 
mentioned  in  that  article,  the  form  of  which  will  in  fome 
me  a hire  determine  the  form  of  the  reft.  For  if  a mould  be 
made  on  any  fide  of  the  middle  line  to  fit  the  curve  part  of 
it,  «nd  the  rifing  line,  or  that  marked  betid  would,  {Jig.  4.) 
-and  laid  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  is 


ftraight,  may  be  upon  the  feveral  rif  ng  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  touch  the  point  of  the  half-bre;  dth  in  the  breadth 
line  correfponding  to  that  riling  upon  which  tlie  mould  is 
placed,  a curve  may  then  be  drawn  by  the  mould  to  the  rifing 
line.  In  this  manner  we  may  proceed  fo  far  as  the  riling 
line  is  parallel  to  the  lower  height  of  the  breadth  line.  Then 
a hollow  mould  muft  he  made,  the  tipper  end  of  which  is  left 
ftraight,  as  that  marked  hollow  mould  ( fig.  4 ).  This  is  ap- 
plied in  fuch  a manner,  that  fome  part  of  the  hollow  may 
touch  the  fide  of  the  keel,  and  the  ftraight  part  touch  the 
back  of  the  curve  before  deferibed  by  the  bend  mould  ; and 
beginning  abaft,  the  ftraight  part  will  always  come  lower  on 
every  timber,  till  we  arrive  at  the  midfhip  timber,  when  it 
comes  to  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Having  thus  formed  the  tim. 
bers,  as  far  as  the  whole  mouldings  will  ferve,  the  timbers 
abaft  them  are  next  formed.  Their  half-breadths  are  deter- 
mined by  the  llieer  and  floor  plans,  which  are  the  only  fixed 
points  through  which  the  curves  of  thefe  timbers  muft  pafs. 
Some  form  thefe  after  timbers  before  the  whole  is  moulded, 
and  then  make  the  hollow  mould,  which  will  be  ftraighter 
than  the  hollow  of  either  of  thefe  timbers.  It  is  indifferent 
which  are  firft  formed,  or  what  methods  are  ufed  : for  after 
the  timbers  are  all  formed,  though  every  timber  may  appear 
very  fair  when  confidered  by  itfelf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the 
fo  rm  of  the  fide  will  be.  In  order  to  find  which,  we  muft  form, 
feveral  ribband  and  water  lines ; and  if  thefe  do  not  make 
fair  curves,  they  muft  be  rectified,  and  the  timbers' formed 
from  thefe  ribband  and  water  lines.  In  ufing  the  hollow 
mould  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  of  each  timber,  if  the 
ftraight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle  line,  we  fhall  have  as 
many  points  of  interfedion  as  there  are  timbers  ; and  if  the 
heights  above  the  bafe  be  transferred  to  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  fheer  plan,  a curve  palling  through  thefe 
points  is  called  a rifing Jlra'it.  This  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a point  for  the  aftermoft  timber  that  is  whole  moulded,  and 
transferring  that  height  to  the  fheer  plan.  The  curve  muft 
pafs  through  this. point,  and  fall  in  with  the  rifing  linefome- 
wliere  abaft  dead-fiat  ; and  if  the  feveral  heights  of  this  line 
be  transferred  from  the  fheer  to  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan,  thefe  points  will  regulate  what  is  called  the  haulitig 
down  of  the  hollow  mould. 

The  timbers  in  the  after-body  being  all  formed,  thofe  in 
the  lore-tody  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  transferring 
the  feveral  heights  of  the  rifing  and  breadth  lines  from  the 
fheer  to  the  body  plan  ; the  half-breadth  correfponding  to 
each  height  muft  alio  be  transferred  from  the  floor  to  the 
body  plan.  The  fame  hollow  mould  will  ferve  both  for  the 
fore  and  after-body  ; and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water 
lines  to  prove  the  after-body  were  formed,  may  be  produced 
into  the  fore-body,  and  by  thefe  the  water  lines  to  prove  the 
fore-body-may  be  deferibed. 

Another  method  of  proving  the  body  is  by  ribband  linesr 
which  are  formed  by  feftions  of  planes  inclined  to  the  fheer 
plan,  and  interfedting  the  body  plan  diagonally,  as  before  ob- 
fevved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many  as  may  be  judged  ne- 
ceflafy.  In  this,  four  ribband  lines  are  laid  down,  marked 
ding,  which  are  drawn  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  perpendicular 
to  as  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  After  they  are 
drawn  in  the  body  plan,  the  feveral  portions  of  the  diagonal, 
intercepted  between  the  middle  line  and  each  timber,  muft  be 
transferred  to  the  floor  plan.  Thus,  fix  one  foot  of  the  com- 
pafs  in  the  point  where  the  diagonal  interiefts  the  middle 
line  in  the  body  plan,  extend  the  other  foot  to  the  point 
where  the  diagonal jnterfedts  the  timber,  for  example,  timber 
9.  Set  off  the  fame  extent  upon  the  perpendicular  repre- 
fenting  the  plane  of  timber  9,  from  the  point  where  it  inter, 
lefts  the  line  KL>  on  the  floor  plan  ; in  like  manner  proceed 
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with  all  the  other  timbers,  both  in  the  fore  and  after-body, 
and  we  {hall  have  the  point?  through  which  the  curve  mu  ft 
pafs.  If  this  fhould  not  prove  a fair  curve,  it  mult  be  al- 
tered, obferving  to  conform  to  the  points,  as  nearly  as  the 
nature  of  the  curve  will  admit  ; and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
carried  wilhin  one  point  and  without  another,  according  as 
the  timbers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the  ribband  lines  are 
formed,  the  timbers  muff,  if  neceffary,  be  altered  by  the 
ribband  lines;  this  is  only  the  reverie  of  forming  thefe  lines; 
for  taking  the  portions  of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  inter- 
cepted between  tire  line  KL,  and  the  curve  of  the  ribband 
line  iri  the  floor  plan,  and  fetting  them  off  upon  the  dia- 
gonal, from  the  point  where  it  interfefts  the  middle  line,  we 
(hall  have  the  points  in  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  mull  pafs.  Thus,  the  diitar.ce  between 
the  line  KL,  and  the  libbandat  timber  3,  on  the  floor  plan, 
when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will  extend  on  the  dia- 
gonal from  the  middle  line  to  the  point  where  the  curve  of 
timber  3 interfedfts  that  diagonal.  The  like  may  be  faidof 
all  the  other  timbers  ; and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed, 
they  may  be  fo  contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body 
plan  (hall  be  at  fuch  diftances,  that  a point  for  every  timber 
being  given  in  each  diagonal,  will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  ftationing  the  timbers  upon  the  keel,  for  a boat,  there 
mult  be  room  for  two  futtocks  in  the  fpace  before,  or  abaft 
0 ; for  which  reafon  the  diftance  between  thefe  two  timbers 
will  be  as  much  more  than  that  between  the  other,  as  the 
timber  is  broad.  Here  it  is  between  0 and  (A),  which  con- 
tains the  diftances  between  0 and  (1),  and  the  breadth  of 
the  timber  befides. 

The  timbers  being  now  formed,  and  proved  by  ribband 
and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  form  the  tranfom,  falhion- 
pieces,  &c  . ; fee  thefe  articles. 

This  method  of  whole  moulding  will  not  anfwer  for  the 
long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  They  are  generally  canted  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a fhip.  In  order  to  render  this 
method  more  complete,  we  (ball  here  deferibe  the  manner  of 
moulding  the  timbers  after  they  are  laid  down  in  the  mould 
loft,  by  a rifing  fquare,  bend,  and  hollow  mould. 

It  was  (hewn  before  how  to  form  the,  timbers  by  the  bend 
and  hollow  moulds  in  the  draught.  The  fame  method  muft 
be  ufed  in  the  loft;  but  the  moulds  muft  be  made  to  their 
proper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and  inches.  Now,  when  they 
are  fet,  as  before  directed,  for  moulding  each  timber,  let  the 
middle  line  in  the  body  plan  be  drawn  acrofs  the  bend  mould, 
and  draw  a line  acrofs  the  hollow  mould  at  the  point  where 
it  touches  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ; and  let  them  be 
marked  with  the  proper  name  of  the  timber,  as  in Jig.  4.  The 
graduations  of  the  bend  mould  will  therefore  be  exactly  the 
fame  as  the  narrowing  of  the  breadth.  Thus,  the  diftance 
between  0 and  7 on  the  bend  mould  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  half  breadth  of  timber  7 and  that  of  0. 
The  height  of  the  head  of  each  timber  is  likewife  marked  on 
the  bend  mould,  and  alfo  the  floor  and  breadth  iirmarks.  The 
floor  iirmark  is  in  that  point  where  a ftraight  edged  batten 
touches  the  back  of  the  bend  mould,  the  batten  being  fo 
placed  as  to  touch  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 
time.  The  feveral  rifings  of  the  floor,  and  heights  of  the 
cutting-down  line  are  marked  on  the  riling  fquare  ; and  the 
half-breadth  of  the  keel  fet  off  from  the  fide  of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  (hall  apply  them  to 
mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  firft  properly  fided  to  its 
breadth,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as  may  beft  anfwer 
the  round  according  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  ; then  lay  the 
rifing  fquare  to  the  bottom  of  the  bend  mould,  fo  that  the 
line  drawn  acrofs  the  bead  mould  at  timber  7 may  coincide 


with  the  line  reprefenting  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the 
rifing  fquare;  and  draw  a line  upon  the  timber  by  the  fide  of 
the  fquare ; or  let  the  line  be  (cored  or  cut  by  a tool  made  for 
that  purpofe,  called  a rafeing  knife  ; this  line  fo  rafed  will  be 
the  fide  of  the  keel.  Then  the  fquare  muft  be  moved  till  the 
fide  of  it  comes  to  7 on  the  bend  mould,  and  another  line  muft 
be  rafed  in  by  the  fide  of  it,  to  reprefent  the  middle  of  the 
keel.  The  other  fide  of  the  keel  muft  likewife  be  rafed  after 
the  lame  manner,  and  the  point  7 on  the  rifing  fquare  be 
worked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  aline  rafed  acrofs  at 
thefe  points  to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  From 
this  line  the  height  of  the  cutting  down  line  at  7 muft  be  fet 
up,  and  then  the  rifing  fquare  may  be  taken  away,  and  ther 
timber  may  be  rafed  by  the  bend  mould,  both  infide  and  out- 
fide,  from  the  head  to  the  floor  firmark  ; or  it  may  be  carried 
lower  if  neceffary.  After  the  firmarks  and  heads  of  the  tim- 
bers are  marked,  the  bend  mould  may'likewife  be  taken  away  ; 
and  then  the  hollow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  the  fweep 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  point  7 upon  it  may  interfedf  the 
upper  fide  of  the  keel,  before  fet  off  by  the  rifing  fquare  4 
and,  when  in  this  pofition,  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  complete  the  outfide  of  the  timbers.  The  infide 
of  the  timbers  may  likewife  be  formed  by  the  hollow  mould. 
The  fcantling  at  the  keel  is  given  by  the  cutting  down  be- 
fore fet  off.  The  mould  muft  be  fo  placed  as  to  touch  the 
fweep  of  the  infide  of  the  timber  formed  before  by  the  bend 
mould,  and  pafs  through  the  cutting  down  point. 

The  ufeof  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of  the 
futtocks ; for,  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four  inches  (hort 
of  the  keel,  they  muft  be  fo  placed  that  the  futtock  and 
floor  firmarks  may  be  compared  and  coincide.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  if  the  timbers  are  not  very  carefully 
trimmed,  the  head  of  the.  futtock  may  be  either  within  or 
without  its  proper  half  breadth,  to  prevent  which  a half 
breadth  ftaff  is  made  ufe  of. 

The  half  breadth  ftaff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and  of  any 
convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fet  off,  from 
one-end,  the  feveral  half  breadths  of  all  the  timbers  in  the 
after-body  ; and  thofe  of  the  fore-body,  upon  the  oppofite 
fide.  On  the  other  two  fides  are  fet  off  the  feveral  heights 
of  the  fheer  ; the  after-body  on  one  fide,  and  the  fore-body 
on  its  oppofite.  Two  fides  of  the  ftaff  are  marked  half-* 
breadths,  and  the  other  two  fides  heights  of  the fheer. 

The  ftaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor  timbers  faft- 
ned  on  the  keel  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  futtocks  muft 
next  be  faftened  to  the  floor  timbers  ; but  they  muft  be  fet 
firft  to  their  proper  half  breadth  and  height.  The  half 
breadth  ftaff,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  ram-line,  ferves  to  fet 
them  to  the  half  breadth ; for  as  the  keel  of  a boat  is 
generally  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  therefore  the  line,  at 
which  the  plummet  is  fufpended,  and  which  is  moveable  on 
the  ram-line,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  whence  vve 
may  by  it  fet  the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then 
fet  them  to  their  proper  half  breadths  by  the  ilaff ; ar.d 
when  the  two  firmarks  coincide,  the  futtock  will  be  at  its 
proper  height,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  floor  timbers,  and 
alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband  ; which  may  be  fet  to  the  height 
of  the  fheer,  by  a level  laid  acrofs,  taking  the  height  of  the 
fheer  by  the  ftaff,  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel ; by  which 
means  we  fliall  difeoverif  the  ribband  is  exaftly  the  height 
of  the  fheer  ; and  if  not,  the  true  height  may  be  fet  off  by 
a pair  of  compaffes  from  the  level,  and  marked  on  the 
timbers. 

Juvenal  (fat.xv.  v.  126 — 128,)  deferibesthe  boats  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  if  they  were  earthen-ware  ; and  it  is 
alleged,  that  fuch  earthen-ware  fhips  were  ufed  on  the  Nile, 
and  that  they  were  called  “ pi&se,”  painted,  becaufe  thefe 
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boats  of  baked  earth  Were  marked  with  various  qolours. 
JJowever,  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  Egyptians 
formerly,  as  they  have  done  in  more  modern  times,  made 
ufe  of  rafts,  which  were  made  to  float  by  empty  vefiels  of 
earthen-ware  faftened  under  them.  The  word  “ pidtse,”  it 
is  fuggefted,  does  not  denote  their  being  beautified  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  but  means  their  being  rubbed  with  fome 
fubftance  that  might  fill  up  the  pores,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
water’s  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  pitchers,  and  cauf- 
ing  them  to  fink,  for  the  Egyptian  earthen-ware  is  faid  to 
be  very  porous.  'Thefe  floats,  however,  were  not  conftrudl- 
ed  to  pafs  up  and  down  the  Nile  like  boats,  or  properly  dc- 
figned  for  carrying  goods  upon  them,  hut  it  is  an  eafy  mode 
of  conveying  their  earthen-ware  from  Upper  Egypt,  where 
it  is  mnnufadlured,  to  the  lower  parts  of  that  country,  where, 
when  they  reach  the  deftined  place,  the  float  is  taken  to 
pieces,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Harmer’s  Observa- 
tions, vol,  iii.  p.  56. 

Boa r-haol,  an  iron  hook  with  a fiiarp  point,  having  a 
focket  in  which  a long  pole  is  (luck.  This  is  a very  necef- 
fary  appendage  to  a boat,  as  by  means  of  it,  any  thing  float- 
ing part  may  be  hooked  ; the  boat  may  be  held  on  to  the 
fffip,  or  pulhed  along,  &ic. 

Boat  Jleerer,  In  the  wh  le  fifhery  a perfon  is  appointed 
to  each  boat,  whofeexprefs  duty  is  to  iteer  the  boat  towards 
the  fi(h,  &c. 

Boats,  bridge  of.  Seethe  article  Br  dge. 

Boat , -.removed  with Jlcum.  An  experiment  was  lately 
tried  on  the  canal  betwe  n Grangemouth  and  Glafgow,  to 
make  a large  boat  or  lighter  move  t-y  the  power  of  fleam. 
As,  it  is  prefumed,  the  feries  of  experiments  is  not  yet 
completed,  the  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  article 
Steam. 

Boat  -/wain,  the  officer  who  has  tire  care  of  the  boats, 
fails,  rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables  committed  to  him, 
which  he  receives  by  i denture  from  the  fui  veyor  of  the 
navy,  and  is  enjoined  to  ufe  great  care  in  the  difpofition  of 
them. 

It  is  the  dirty  of  theboatfwain  particularly  to  d!re<3  what- 
ever relatesto  the  rigging  of  a fliip,  after  Ihe  is  equipped  from 
a royal  dock-yard.  Thus,  he  is  to  obferve  that  the  marts 
are  properly  fupported  by  their  Ihrouds,  flays,  and  back- 
ftays,  fo  that  each  of  thofe  ropes  may  fuilain  a proportional 
effort  when  the  mart  is  ilrained  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
or  the  agitation  of  the  flop.  He  ought  alio  to  take  care 
that  the  blocks  am1  running-roi  es  are  regularly  placed,  fo  as 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended  ; and  that 
the  fails  are  properly  fitted  to  their  yards  and  flays,  and 
well  furled  or  reefed  when  occafion  requires.  It  is  like  wife 
his  office  to  fummon  the  crew  to  their  duty,  to  affift  with 
Bis  mates  in  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  the  fhip  ; and  to  relieve 
the  watch  when  it  expires.  He  ought  frequently  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  marts,  fails,  and  rigging,  and  remove 
whatever  may  be  judged  unfit  for  fervice,  or  (apply  what  is 
deficient ; and  he  is  ordered  by  his  inftrubtions  to  perform 
this  duty  with  as  little  node  as polhble. 

The  'boatfwaiu  is  not  to  cut  up  any  cordage  or  canvas 
without  an  order  in  writing  from  the  captain,  and  under  the 
infpeftion  of  the  roafter;  and  always  to  have  by  him  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fmall  plats  for  (ecurity  of  the  cables. 

He  is  not  to  fign  any  accounts,  hooks,  lifts,  or  tickets, 
before  he  has  thoroughly  informed  himfelf  of  the  truth  of 
every  particular  therein  contained.  His  accounts  are  to  be 
audited  and  vouched  by  tire  captain  and  ma  er,  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  furveyor  of  the  navy  ; and  until  fuch  accounts 
are  parted,  he  is  not  to  receive  any  wages.  If  he  has  caufe 
of  complaint  againft  any  of  the  officers  of  the  fliip,  with  re- 
lation to  the  difpofition  of  the  (lores  under  his  charge,  he  is 
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to  represent  the  fame  to  the  Navv-boavd  before  they  pay  off 
the  (hip.  Fifteen  years  fervitude  intitles  a boatlwain  to 
fuperannuation. 

The  Boatfwaitds  Mate  has  the  charge  of  the  long  boat, 
anchors,  cables,  &c.  ; he  muff  give  an  account  of  his  ftore,; 
and  he  is  appointed  to  execute  the  fentence  of  a captain 
or  court-martial. 

Boats,  train  of,  a number  of  fmall-  veffels  faftened  to  each 
other,  afeending-  up  the  Loir  in  France,  by  fails  when  the 
wind  ferves,  otherwife  towed  by  men,  fometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  feventy  or  eigbtv  to  a Angle  rope. 

Boat -bill,  in  Ornithology,  the  Engliili  name  of  a fpecies  of 
Cancroma,  cochlearia.  Brown’s  lliuftrations.  Or,  more 
properly,  at  this  time  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Cancroma 
genus,  C.  Cochlearia  being  called  by  the  modern  writers  the 
.crejled  boat-bill,,  and  C.  Chnco/  hr.  ga-,  the  white  bellied  boat- 
bill . Thefe  are  the  two  only  fpecies  known.  See  Can- 
Ci.OMA. 

Boat,  fcapha , in  Surgery,  a fpecies  of  bandage,  ufed 
when  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  part  between  that  and 
the  forehead  are  to  be  bound.  It  is  likewife  called  ihulus 
diocleus. 

~&ohT-Jly,  in  Entomology.  See  Notonecta. 

Boat  ifland,  in  Geography,  a (mall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  near  the  louth  coalt  of  Labrador.  N.  lat. 
50“  2' '.  W.  long.  6o°  55k  , 

Boat  Paffage,  a channel  into  Facile  harbour,  in  Dully 
bay,  New  Zealand. 

BOATING,  a kina  of  punifliment  in  ufe  among  the  an- 
cient 1 Vrfians  for  capita  1 offenders. 

Tl’.e  manner  of  boating  was  thus:  the  perfon  condemned 
to  it  being  laid  on  his  back  in  a boat,  and  having  his  hands 
ftretched  out,  and  tied  fait  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  another 
boat  put  over  him,  his  head  being  let  out  through  a place 
fit  for  it.  In  this  pofture  they  fed  him,  forcing  him  to  eat  by 
thrufting  (harp  iron  iuftruments  into  his  eyes,  till  the  worms, 
which  were  bred  in  the,  excrements  he  voided  as  he  thus 
la/,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufedhis  death,  which  was 
ufually  twenty  days  in  effedling  ; the  criminal  lying  all  this 
while  in  moft  exquifite  torments.  On  his  face,  placed  full  in 
the  fun,  they  poured  honey,  enticing  the  flies  and  wafps  to 
torment  him.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Mithridates,  whom 
Artaxerxes  condemned  to  this  kind  of  punifliment,  for  pre- 
tending to  have  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  lived  feventeen 
days  in  the  utmoft  agony  ; and  that,  when  the  uppermoft 
boat  was  taken  off  at  his  death,  they  found  his  fleffi  wholly 
confumed,  and  f warms  of  worms  gnawing  his  bowels.  He- 
rodot.  1.  i.  c.  133,  140.  Plut.  in  vit.  Artaxerxes. 

BOATIUM  Csvitas,  in  Antient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gaul,  and  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Novempopulania. 

BOATSKIDS,  in  Naval  Architecture,  are  longfquare 
pieces  of  fir,  extending  acrofs  the  (hip  from  the  gang-boards, 
on  which  the  boats,  (pare  marts,  &c.  are  flowed. 

BOB,  or  Ball,  in  Horology,  is  the  metallic  weight  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a pendulum  rod,  by 
means  of  a tapped  adjufting  nut,  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the 
point  of  fufpenfion  as  the  time  of  a given  vibration  requires. 
(See  the  articles  Centre  of  Oscillation  and  Pendu- 
lum.) In  fixing  upon  a proper  bob  for  any  pendulum, 
two  things  are  particularly  to  be  attended  to  : the  fhape 
which  is  heft  calculated  for  meeting  with  the  lead  refiftance 
from  the  air ; and  the  weight  which  is  heft  adapted  for  pre- 
ferving  the  ifochronifm  of  the  vibrations  with  a given  main- 
taining power-  Each  of  thefe  qonfiderations  has  been  the 
fubjedt  of  much  inveftigation.  A (phere  is  a folid,  the  fur- 
face  of  which  bears  the  leaft  proportion  to  its  folidity  of  any 
other,  and  a cube  is  one  with  great,  extent  of  furface  com- 
pared to  its  iolid  contents  $ confequently,  the  former  (ha pi 
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life  obtained  In  cannon  balls,  intended  to  pafs  through  the 
air  with  as  little  obftrudtion  as  poffible,  and  has  fometimes, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  been  applied  as  a bob  for  a pendulum. 
Such  a fhape  is  better  adapted  for  a large  bob  than  a fmall 
one;  for  the  increafe  ofthefurface  is  in  proportion  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter,  whereas  the  increafe  of  weight  or 
quantity  of  matter  is  as  the  cube.  Mr.  B.  Martin  (Mathe- 
matical Tnftitutions,  vol.  ii.  p.417.)  propofed  two  equal 
friifta  of  fimilar  cones,  to  be  joined  together  at  the  bafes,  as 
a figure  approximating  nearly  to  a folid  of  leaft  refiftance, 
and  recommended  it  as  that  out  of  which  the  middle  one  of 
three  l’egments,  cut  longitudinally,  will  conftitute  the  belt 
fhape  for  an  appended  weight,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  avoid- 
ing refiftance.  Such  a fedtion,  he  conceived,  would  difplace 
but  a fmall  quantity  of  air  in  one  vibration,  and  the  impulfes 
of  that  quantity,  being  made  obliquely  on  the  floping  fur* 
faces  of  the  ends,  would  produce  but  a fmall  effedt.  The 
lenticular  fhape,  however,  compofed  of  two  fegments  of  a 
large  globe  joined  ta  the  line  of  fedtion,  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  clock-makers,  probably  becaufe  tVvo  plates  of 
brafs  of  that  fhape  can  be  ealily  foldered  together,  and  left 
hollow,  fo  as  to  be  filled  with  lead,  or  other  heavy  metal, 
in  order  to  obtain  a due  degree  of  weight  without  adding  to 
the  thickudfs,  which  is  an  advantage  that  brafs  or  copper 
cannot  have  of  itfelf  in  any  fhape.  M.  Ferdinand  Berthoud 
(Effai  fur  I’Horlorgerie,  tome  ii.  chap,  xiii.)  made  fome 
experiments  with  bobs  of  both  a fpherical  and  lenticular 
fhape,  of  equal  weight,  attached  fuccefiively  to  the  fatne  free 
pendulum,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  fame  tem- 
perature, the  latter  continued  to  vibrate  feconds  much  longer 
than  the  former  before  they  arrived  at  the  quiefcent  ftate, 
'which  experiment  was  confidered  as  a proof  that  the  lenticu- 
lar fhape  lias  the  advantage  inefcaping  theeffedf  of  refiftance; 
it  was  difcovered,  however,  on  a repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, with  feconds  and  half-leconds  pendulums,  that  the 
friction  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  occafioned  by  heavy 
weights,  particularly  when  vibrating  in  long  arcs,  made  con- 
fiderable  alterations  in  the  refults,  and  proved  itfelf  a fecbnd 
fource  of  refiftance  to  the  free  motion  of  the  pendulum. 

The  fecond  confideration  to  be  attended  to  in  making  the 
bob,  as  has  been  faid,  is  the  weight  which  a given  pendu- 
lum requites,  with  a given  maintaining  power.  No  theory 
is  adequate  to  determine  this  defideratum  of  itfelf,  becaufe 
the  diminution  of  the  maintaining  power  by  the  fridtion  of 
the  pivots  and  the  ftate  of  the  oil,  the  duration  of  the  im- 
pulfe  on  the  pallets,  the  nature  of  the  efcapements  in  other 
refpedts,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  and  at  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion, and  particularly  the  nature  and  quantity  of  momentum 
of  the  pendulum,  muil  all  enter  into  the  calculation  ; and 
thefc  are  data,  many  of  which  are  conftantly  varying.  The 
momentufe,  or  whole  quantity  of  motion  of  any  pendulum,  is 
the  weight  multiplied  into  the  fquare  of  its  velocity,  fo  that 
a large  arc  with  a fmall  weight,  and  a fmall  arc  with  a corref- 
poud-.ng  large  weight,  caeteris  paribus,  ought  to  have  an  equal 
’effedt  upon  the  ifocbronifm  of  the  fame  pendulum  ; but  the 
theory  is  not  perfedt  ; for  firft,  large  circular  arcs  deviate 
eoniidprnbly  from  cycloidal  ones,  which,  it  has  been  de- 
monftrated  by  Huygens  and  others  fince,  are  thofe  which 
Lave  the  ifoclironal  property  in  an  uniformly  denfe  medium; 
and  fecondly,  they  require  a greater  maintaining  power  than 
calculation  gives  : for  inftance,  where  the  arc  is  10  from  the 
point  of  reft,  the  addition  to  be  made  to  the  maintaining 
power  beyond  calculation  is  57  parts  in  100,  according  to 
Berthoud’s  experiments,  which  confideration  induces  him  to 
conclude,  that  irregularities  in  the  maintaining  power  will  af- 
ftdf  the  momentum  principally  compofed  of  velocity,  more 
than  the  momentum  principally  compofed  of  weight ; each 
kindof  momentum,  however,  has  its  peculiar  difad  vantage ; for 


great  Velocity  1$  fubjeef  to  great  refiftance  from  the  air,  and 
great  weight  to  much  fridtiofl  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion. 
Mr.  Alexander  Cummings  was  an  advocate  for  a large  arc 
with  a fmall  bob  ; but  modern  pradtice  is  in  favour  of  a large 
ball  or  bob  with  a ftiort  arc  of  vibration.  It  feems  to  be 
generally  allowed,  that  the  momentum  of  a pendulum  ought 
to  be  as  great  as  poffible  for  a given  maintaining  power,  pro- 
vided the  latter  be  fufficieftt  to  overcome  all  obttacles  to  con* 
ftant  motion ; but  as  the  momentum  isobtained  in  two  different 
ways,  it  maybe  propfer  tofubjoin  here  an  illuftration  of  them. 

if  a pendulum,  moving  in  an  arc  of  one  degree  from  the 
quiefoent  point,  with  a bob  or  ball  of  fix  pounds,  have  its 
momentum  denominated  by  unity,  then  the  fquare  of  any 
given  momentum  will  give  its  correfponding  weight  for 
another  bob,  moving  in  the  fame  arc  ; or  the  fquare  root  of 
the  given  momentum  will  give  the  arc  of  femivibration  with 
the  fame  weight  ; for  inftance,  a momentum  4 will  require 
6 X4=24  for  the  weight  where  the  arc  remains  unaltered; 
but  the  root  of  4=  2 will  be  the  arc  from  the  point  of  reft 
with  the  fame  weight ; again,  if  the  momentum  be  required 
to  be  9 for  a given  maintaining  power,  the  weight  muft  be 
54,  or  the  arc  3^  from  the  point  of  reft,  and  in  the  fame 
proportion  for  any  other  momentum  ; but,  in  faift,  both  the 
weight  and  arc  may  be  varied  according  to  circumftances, 
which  latitude  affords  great  variety  in  the  adjuftment  of  the 
bob,  and  matter  for  multiplied  experiments  to  determine 
what  weight  and  arc  fhall  be  moft  ddirable,  taken  conjointly 
under  different  circumftances. 

The  moft  pra&icable  method  of  adjuftment  of  the  mo- 
inerltum  of  a pendulum,  Where  a weight  is  ufed  as  a main- 
taining power,  feems  to  be,  to  vary  this  power  inftead  of  the 
weight  of  the  bob  or  ball,  which,  when  once  finifhed  of  the 
requifite  lhape,  is  not  fo  eafily  altered.  In  pendulum  clocks, 
actuated  by  a fpring  as  a maintaining  power,  fuch  adjuft- 
ment cannot  indeed  be  made  in  the  power  properly  without 
changing  the  fpring,  dr  altering  the  fufee  after  they  are  ad- 
jtifted  to  each  other;  but  asthefe  inftruments  are  not  intend- 
ed to  meafure  time  with  great  nicety,  the  adjuftment  of  the 
bob  to  the  maintaining  power  is  exadlly  done  by  guefs.  la 
Huygens’s  beft  clock,  the  maintaining  power  was  equal  to 
three  pounds,  falling  about  90  inches  in  24  hours,  and  the 
ball  of  its  feconds  pendulum,  together  with  the  pendulum 
itfelf,  was  alfo  three  pounds ; but  the  natureof  his  efcapement 
required  the  vibrations  to  be  performed  in  long  arcs.  Cum- 
mings tried  different  weights  for  his  pendulums  from  6 to  16 
pounds,  and  various  arcs  from  30  to  6°  from  the  point  of 
reft  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  ftandard  has 
been  adopted  by  clock-makers  than  what  accords  with  the 
individual  opinion  of  each.  See  Maintaining  Power. 

Bob, in  Ringing,  denotesa  peal  confiftingof  feveral  courfes, 
or  fets  of  changes. 

Bob -Jlay,  in  Sea-Language,  a rope  ufed  to  confine  the 
bowfprit  of  a ftiip  downward  to  the  item,  or  cut-water,  and 
to  counteract  the  force  of  the  ftays  of  the  fore-maft,  which 
draw  it  upwards. 

It  is  fixed  by  thwfting  one  of  its  ends  through  a hole 
bored  in  the  fore -part  of  the  cut-water  and  then  fplicing 
both  ends  together,  fo  as  to  make  it  two-fold,  or  like  the 
link  of  a chain  ; a dead-eye  is  then  feized  into  it,  and  a lan- 
iard paffing  through  this,  and  communicating  with  another 
dead-eye  upon  the  bowfprit,  is  drawn  extremely  tight  by  help 
of  mechanical  powers.  The  bob-ftay  is  the  firft  part  of  a 
(hip’s  rigging,  which  is  drawn  tight  to  fupport  the  mafts. 
With  this  view,  it  is  ufual  to  fufpend  a boat  anchor,  of  other 
weighty  body,  at  the  bowfprit  end,  to  prefs  it  downwards 
during  the  operation. 

HoK-Jlayholes,  are  thofe  holes  in  the  item,  or  fore-part 
of  the  knee  of  the  head,  to  which  the  bob-ftay  is  fattened. 
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BOB  AC,  m Zoology.  The  bobac  of  the  French  and 
Bnglifh  writers  is  a furt  of  Marmot  with  final],  and  fome» 
Xvliat  oval  ears  ; tail  hairy  5 a claw  upon  the  fore  thumb ; 
and  the  body  grey  above,  and  yellowiffi  beneath.  Gmelin 
calls  this  animal  arflomys  bobac. 

There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  if  not 
more.  The  bobac  of  Rzacziniki  (Nat.Hifl.  Pol.  p.  235.) 
defcribed  by  Briifon,  in  his  Hiftoryof  Quadrupeds,  under 
the  name  of  marmottd polonica , is  of  yellowifh  colour,  in- 
clining to  reddiih  upon  the  head  j but  the  bobac  defcribed 
by  Pallas  is  of  a greyiih  brown  colour,  with  only  the  under 
parts  yellow.  In  every  refpeft,  except  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  thefe  two  varieties  agree. 

This  creature  is  rather  larger  than  the  rabbit,  meafuring 
about  fixteen  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  tail, 
the  latter  of  which  is  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length  ; fo 
that  the  whole  animal  meafures  above  twenty  inches.  Dr. 
Pallas,  to  whom  We  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of 
the  bobac,  tells  us,  that  it  is  a native  of  the  high,  but 
milder  and  funny  fides  of  mountainous  countries,  which 
abound  with  fiffiie*  or  free-ftone  rocks,  where  it  is  found 
in  dry  fituations,  and  fuch  as  are  full  of  fprings,  woods,  or 
fand.  It  abounds  in  Poland  and  Ruflia,  among  the  Carpa- 
thian hills  : it  fwarms  in  the  Ukraine,  about  the  BoriilheneSi 
especially  between  the  Sula  and  Supoy  ; and  then  again 
between  the  Borifthenes  and  the  Don,  and  along  the  range 
of  hills  which  extend  to  the  Volga.  It  i9  found  about  the 
Yaik  and  the  neighbouring  rivers  5 and  inhabits  the  fouthern 
defert  in  Great  Tartary,  and  the  Altaic  mountains,  eaft  of 
the  Irtis.  It  ceafes  to  appear  in  Siberia,  on  account  of  its 
Northern  fituation,  but  is  found  again  beyond  the  lake  Bah 
kalj  and  about  the  river  Argun  and  the  lake  Dalay,  in  the 
funny  mountains  about  the  Lena,  and  very  frequently  irt 
Kamtfchatka,  but  rarely  reaches  as  high  as  latitude  550. 

The  bobac  is  not  confidered  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
Mahometan  Tartars.  The  Coflacks  and  the  Calmucks,  on 
the  contrary,  hunt  and  kill  them  for  eating  the  flefli,  how- 
ever, is  very  fat,  and  not  in  much  efteem  for  the  goodnefs 
of  its  flavour.  In  its  manners  of  life  the  bobac  refembles 
thofe  of  the  Alpine  marmot,  with  which  it  has  been  appa- 
rently fometimes  confounded.  It  inhabits  deep  burrows,  in 
focietie6  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  in  each  receptacle. 
Their  habitation  is  lined  with  the  fineft  hay  ; and  it  is  faid, 
the  quantity  found  in  every  fuch  receptacle  is  fufficient  for 
a night’s  provender  for  a horfe.  In  the  morning,  or  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  fun  fliiries,  they  go  abroad  in 
fearch  of  food,  always  taking  the  precaution  to  ftatkm  one 
of  the  party  at  the  entrance  of  their  ceil  as  a centinel,  who 
announces  the  leaft  approach  of  danger  with  a whiftle  ; and 
all,  if  within  hearing,  are  thus  enabled  to  provide  for 
themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  circumftances  may  require, 
either  by  returning  for  ihelter  to  their  cell,  or  remaining  at 
a diilance  till  the  danger  is  over.  The  marmot,  when  at- 
tacked, rears  itfelf  upon  the  haunches,  and  defends  itfelf 
with  the  fore  paws.  It  eats  with  the  fore  paws,  in  the  fame 
pofture.  The  bobac  is  an  animal  of  a mild  andgentledif- 
pofition,  and  may  be  eafily  domefticated.  They  are  torpid 
throughout  the  winter,  unlefs  kept  in  a warm  room.  They 
breed  earlyiin  the  fpring,  and  are  faid  to  produce  fix  or  eight 
young.  The  fat  of  this  creature  is  ufed  for  di  efling  furs 
and  leather. 

BQBAN,  in  Geography, a town  of  Arabia,  32  miles  S.  of 
Saade. 

BOBART,  Robert,  in  Biography,  curator  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Oxford,  which  had  been  lately  inftituted 
by  lord  Danby,  publiihed,  in  1648,  “ Catalogus  plantarum 
horti  medici  Oxonienfis,”  8vo.  The  catalogue  gives  the 
names  of  about  1600  plants,  many  of  them  from  Canada, 


Sril  the  Latin,  then  the  Englifh  names,  in  alphabetical 
order.  This  was  re-publifned  in  1638,  coniiderably  im- 
proved and  enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  bulk  ; Bobart 
being  affifled  in  the  work,  as  he  acknowledges,  by  Dr.l  hi- 
lip  btevens  and  We,  Brown,  M.  A,  Beiides  the  trivial 
names  of  the  plants,  there  were  now  added  thofe  from  Gerard, 
Parkinfon,  and  Bauhine,  which  were  not  in  the  firfi  edition. 
Bobart  died  in  1679,  at;the  age  of  8i  years. 

Bobart,  Jacob,  who  fucceeded  his  father,  as  curator 
of  the  garden,  publifhed,  in  1699,  the  third  volume  of 
Morrifon’s  “ Plantarum  hiftoria  univerfalis  Oxonienfis,  feu 
herbarum  diftributio  nova,  per  tabulas  cognitionis,  ex  na- 
turae libro  detefta,”  to].  ; making  up  by  his  own  induflvy 
and  fagacity  what  was  deficient  in  the  loofe  and  imperfect 
iketches  left  by  the  author  at  his  deceafe.  There  is  an  in- 
genious paper  by  this  writer  in  the  Philo fophicai  Tran  fac- 
tions for  the  year  1683,  on  the  effects  of  the  great  froil, 
wliich  happened  the  preceding  winter,  on  trees  and  other 
plants.  Many  oak,  elm,  afli,  walnut,  and  other  trees,  weie 
found,  he  fays,  with  large  rents  or  clefts  in  different  parts 
of  their  trunks,  in  the  large  branches,  and  in  fuch  parts  of 
theif  roots  as  were  not  funk  deep  into  the  earth.  Parts,  he 
adds,  that  were  fo  knotted,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
fplit  but  with  great  difficulty  with  beetles  and  wedges,  were 
rentafunder  by  the  force  of  the  ice  contained  within  them, 
making,  at  the  time  of  burfling,  a noife  like  the  explofion 
of  gunpowder.  It  wasfuppofed,  that  the  trees  which  dif- 
fered were  difeafed,  that  fome  of  the  vefiels  were  diflended 
or  burft,  and  that  the  effeft  was  produced  by  the  freezing 
of  the  fap  or  Other  juices  contained  in  thefe  cavities.  PhiloL 
Tranf.  abr.  vol.  iii.  p.  89.  Haller.  Bib.  Botan. 

BOBARTIA,  in  Botany , (named  in  honour  of  Jame® 
Bobart,  formerly  profefTor  of  botany  at  Oxford),  a genus 
formed  by  Linnaeus  for  a plant  faid  to  grow  in  the  Eall 
Indies,  with  the  following  effential  character  : — Glumes  of  the 
ealyx  numerous;  the  exterior  one  fliort,  univalved  ; the  in- 
terior longer,  bivalved  ; glume  of  the  corol.  fipgle,  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  calyx,  fitting  on  the  germ,  flirivelling. 
This  generic  character  was  firit  publifhed  in  the  Amcenitates 
.Academicae,  vol.  i.  p.  113.  (Lugd.  Bat.  Ed.)  ; and  in  the 
Species  Plantarum  a reference  is  given  to  Scheucher,  Gram, 
369.  Reichard  added  another  fuppofed  fynonym  from  Plu- 
kenet  tab.  30.  fig.  7.  Schreber,  Juffieu,  La  hlark,  and  Bofc> 
have  all  taken  it  up  from  Linnaeus } and  l.a  Mark,  in  his 
Uluftrations,  has  copied  Plukenet’s  figure.  Willdenow,  in 
his  new  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  has  abolifhed  the 
genus  ; afferting  on  the  authority  of  Schumacher  (Aft. 
tioc.  Nat.  Hafn),  that  Linnaeus  drew  up  the  charafter  of 
his  bobartia  from  a mutilated  fpecimen  of  moraea  fpathacea, 
firft  completely  defcribed  by  Thunberg,  and  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  the  younger  in  the  Supplement  urn  Plantarum, 
p.  99. 

The  miftaken  fynonyms  of  Scheucher  and  Plukenet  are 
referred  by  Willdenow  to  cyperus  arenaria  ofRetz,  of  which 
'Plukenet’s  figure,  copied  by  La  Mark,  is  faid  to  be  a good 
reprefentation.  A figure  of  moraea  fpadicea  is  alfo  given  by 
La  Mark  under  its  proper  genus. 

Bobartia.  See  alfo  Rudbeckia  Purpurea. 

BOBBIN,  in  Commerce,  a term  denoting  about  f of  a 
hundred  of  undrefied  flax. 

BOBBING,  or  Bobbin,  a little  piece  of  wood  turned 
into  a cyliridric  forpi,  whereon  thread  is  wound,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  weaving  of  boue-lace. 

The  French  alfo  give  the  denomination  bobine  to  what 
among  us  is  more  properly  called  a fpool  or  qul  1.  I11  whi  h 
they  are  alfo  followed  by  fcveral  I.nglifh. 

In  this  general  fenfe,  bobbins  are  ufed  to  wind  thread* 
woriled,  hair,  cotton,  lilk,  gold,  and  filver ; and  they  arc 
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which  are  fp.u9.0r  wound. 

Bobbing  for  Eels,  among  Fi/hermen,  is  an  atnufing  me- 
"thod  of  catching  eels,  generally  pratlifed  from  the  fide  of  a 
;boafe>  the  piers  of  bridges,  wharfs,  or  other  iituations  where 
deep  water  can  be  at  once  reached.  The  brut  made  life  of 
may  be  either .fcouved  lob  worms,  or  garbage  of  any  kind; 
which  bait  of  whatever  kind  is  lining  lengthways  on  worked, 
fo  as  to  completely  cover  it : fome  yards  are  prepared  in  this 
way,  which  are  then  tied  up  in  links,  making  fomething 
like  a bundle  of  fringe.  So  prepared,  the  bait  is  fufpended 
from  a llrong  rod  or  pole  by  two  or  three  yards  of  pack- 
thread, leaded  within  a foot  of  the  worms  with  more  or  lefs 
weight  according  to  the  firength  of  the  current.  The  bait 
,and~lead  mud  be  funk  to  the  bottom,  and  differed  to  remain, 
when  the  fifii  will  foon  be  felt  to  nibble  ; but  time  muft  .be 
allowed  for  them  to  make  their"  hold  fecure,  after  which 
they  may  be  gently  pulled  up  to  within  a fmall  diilance, 
when  a flight  jerk  will  fec  ure  them.  The  mouths  of  rivers, 
muddy  and  deep  places,  where  the  tide  reaches,  are  parti- 
cularly favourable  for  this  fpoit. 

BOBBIO,  or  Bo  bio,  Bobium,  in  Geography,  a fmali 
town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a diftridl  of  the  fame  name, 
.formerly  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  feated  on  the 
river  Trebia,  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Genoa,  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Genoa,  It  is  now  a canton  of  the  diflridt  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  department  of  Marengo. 

Bobbio.  See  Biobio. 

BOBENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper  Hefie ; 17 
miles  eaft  of  Giefen. 

BOBENNEUKIRCHEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  the  Vbgtland  ; 6 miles  S.W. 
of  Oelfnitz. 

BOBER,  a river  which  runs  into  the  Oder,  at  a fmall 
diftance  to  the  weft  of  Groffen  in  Silefia. — Alfo,  a town  of 
Lithuania.  N.  lat.  55®  4 6'.  E.  long.  25°  46'. 

BOBERG,  a high  promontory  in  the  prefecture  of 
Bofling,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  Denmark,  near  which  the 
coaftis  very  dangerous,  and  has  proved  fatal  to  many  (hips. 

BOBERSBERG,  a town  of  Silefia,  9 miles  S.  S.W. 
of  Croflen,  and  28  S.  of  Franckfort  on  the  Oder.' — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and 
duchy  of  Croflen,  6 miles  S^.  of  Croflen. 

BOBI,  in  Conchology.  Adanfon  gives  this  name  to  the 
variety  & of  valuta perjicula. 

BOBISATIO,  or  Bocedisatio,  in  Mufic,  denotes 
the  ufing  of  the  feven  fyllables,  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  lo,  ma,  ni, 
to  exprefs  the  feven  mufical  notes  in  lieu  of  the  fix  ufual 
ones  introduced  by  Aretine,  ut,  re , mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  as  has 
been  fometimes  done  by  the  Netherland  and  German  mufi- 
cians  fince  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  to 
avoid  the  mutation  necefiary  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  latter. 

BOBLINGEN,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  and  diftridl 
of  the  fame  name,  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  lituate  in  a fertile  countiy,  and  in  the  foreft  of  Schon- 
buch,  which  abounds  with  game,  having  a callle  feated  on 
an  eminence  lying  above  the  town.  The  diftridl  contains  12 
parifties  ; and  the  vicinity  produces  fome  wine. 

BOBR,  a river  of  Lithuania,  which  runs  into  the  Dnie- 
per ; 5 miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rohaczow. 

Bona,  in  Zoology,  a kind  of  marine  otter,  fo  called  by 
the  Ruffians,  who  refide  at  Kamtfchatka,  the  precife  fpe- 
cies  of  which  is  doubtful.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be 
allied  to  the  caftor. 

BOBR1TZSCH,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Erzgeberg,  4 
•files  S.  E.  of  Frey  berg. 


BOBRvT 'fi  dilliTi  • t'u?  /£OY?i;n'nvs\t  of  Vj'vouoH, 
Rullia,  feated  on  t e Riliuk,  killing  tije  Don. 

EOBRQWisTJv,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinpte  of 
Lublin,  24  mi  es  W-  N,W.  of  Lublin. 

POBRYSLE,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  cf 
Minflc,  feated  near  the  river  Berezyna,  N.  lat.  53°-.  E. 
Lng.  2i)°  12'. 

BOBTL  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Troki. 

N.  lat.  950.  E long.  240  if. 

BOCA.  See  Bocca. 

Boca  Ffcor.dida,  in  Geography,  a bay  of  North  America, 
in  the  bay  of  Campechy,  on  the  coall  o Yucatan.  N.  lat. 
i8°  50k  W long.  910  46k 

Boca  Grand,  a bay  of  North  America,  at  the  month  of  . 
the  river  Zucar,  on  the  S.  E.  coall  of  Cofta  Rica.  N lat, 

jo°  50k  W.  long.  83°  26' 

Boca  Tora,  a bay  of  North  America,  in  the  Caribbean 
fea,  on  the  c-oaft  of  Veragua.  N.  lat.  6°  58k  W.  long.  82°  ik 
BOCABRITO,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the coun- 
try  of  New  Navarre,  63  miles  eaft  ot  Cinaloa. 

BOCA-CHICA,  the  ftrait  or  entrance  into  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena,  in  South  America ; which  was  filled  up 
fince  the  attack  of  the  Englifli  in  1741,  who,  having  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  forts  which  defended  it,  entered  the 
bay  with  an  intent  of  taking  the  city  ; but  their  attempt  mif- 
. carried,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  confiderable  lofs. 
This  event  produced  orders  for  opening  the  old  entrance,  by 
which  all  Blips  now  enter  the  bay. 

BOCA-DEL-DR AGO,  a ftrait  between  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad  and  Andalulia,  in  the  province  of  Terra  Finma, 
Booth  America. 

BOCAGE,  a fmall  territory  of  France,  in  Normandy,  of 
which  the  principal  place  was  Vire. 

BOCALIEAU,  a fmall  ifland,  near  the  eaft  eoaft  of 
Newfoundland.  N.  lat.  48°  15k  W.  long.  520  26k 

BOCAMELL,  in  Zoology,  the  provincial  name  of  an 
animal  of  the  Mustella  tribe  found  in  the  ifland  of  Sar- 
dinia. This  is  believed  to  be  the  creature  deferibed  by  Ari- 
ftotle  by  the  name  of  iElis 

BOCANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  fltuate  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  ifle  of  Taprobana.  Ptolemy. 

BOCARDO,  in  Logic,  the  fifth  mode  of  the  firll 
figure  of  fyllogifms,  wherein  the  firft  propoficion  is 
particular  and  negative  ; the  fecond,  univerfal  and  affirma- 
tive ; and  the  third,  or  conclufion,  particular  and  negative. 
Thus : 

BOC  Some  animal  is  not  man. 

AR  Every  animal  has  a principle  of  fenfation. 

DO  Therefore  fomething  has  a principle  of  fenfation, 
that  is  not  man. 

BOCAS,  Las,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Bifcay,  120  miles  E.  of  Parmal. 

BOC  AT,  the  name  of  a valley  in  Syria,  in  which  are 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  of  which  Mr. Wood  fays,  it  might  by 
a little  care  be  made  one  of  the  richeft  and  moll  beautiful 
fpots  in  Syria  ; for  it  is  more  fertile,  he  adds,  than  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Damafcus,  and  better  watered  than  the  rich 
plains  of  Efdraelqn  and  Rama.  In  its  prefent  negledled 
Hate,  it  produces  corn,  fome  good  grapes,  but  very  little 
wood.  Here,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  fituated  “ Baal-hamon,’’ 
which  was  the  marriage  portion  of  the  bride  of  Solomon. 
Sol.  Song.  viii.  12.  Thiseftate  was  leafed  out  to  a variety 
of  tenants,  each  of  whom  paid  her  a clear  rental  of  a thou- 
fand  ffiekels  of  filver,  amounting  to  about  120  1.  166  8 d. 
fterling.  Harmer’s  Outlines  of  a New  Commentary  on  So- 
lomon's Song,  p.  35.  Good’s  Song  of  Songs,  Pref.  p.  13. 
Eocat  was  alfo  called  “ Bekaa,”which  fee.  See  alfo  Balbec. 
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t«'ir  ; and  in  1 544,  on  the  death  of  Dents  Fontenon,  pnff.ujr 
<f  medicine  in  the  univerlky;  there ; an  office  he  is  [’aid  to  have 
filled  with  diftingutli.ed  honour  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1538.  We  have  only  one  work  pub- 
lished by  tnis  writer;  “ Tabulae  curationum  it  iudicationum 
ex  prolixo  Galeni  nretbodo,  in  fumma  rerum  capita  cot - 
.trait acT”  tol.  Lyons.  Haller.  Bib. -Med.  Pract,  Eloy,  Did. 
Hift.  Med. 

BOCCA,  a term  ufed  both  in  the  Levant  and  on,  the 
N.W.  coafc  of  South  America,  or  the  Spanifh  main,  for  a 
mouth  or  channel  into  any  port  or  harbour,  or  the  entrance 
into  a found  which  has  a p adage  out  of  it  by  a contrary 
way.  See  Boca. 

Bocca,  iu  Geography,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  in  i he  Comesfezza,  5 miles  N.N.E.  of  Sabioneita. 

Bocca  Tigris,  a name  given  by  foreigners  to  the  river 
Pe-kiang  of  China,  near  its  difeharge  into  the  fouthern  fea 
of  China.  See  Pe-kiang. 

Bocca,  in  Glafs  making,  the  round  hole  in  the  working  fur- 
nace, by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out  of  the  great  pots,  and  by 
which  the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace.  This  is  to  be  Hopped 
with  a cover  made  of  earth  and  brick,  and  removeable  at  plea 
fare,  to  preferve  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  from  the  violence  of 
the  heat. 

BOCCACCI,  or  Boccaccino,  Camillo  in  Biography , 
a painter  of  hiflory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Cremona  in 
15  1 1 ; and,  having  received  inlfrudions  in  the  art  of  painting 
from  his  father,  removed  to  Rome,  and  afTumed  the  Roman 
taile.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  and  his  improve- 
ment fo  obfervable,  that  he  was  immediately  employed  in 
.Several  noble  works  for  the  churches  and  convents.  He  died 
young  in  1546,  when  he  was  making  rapid  progrefs  towards 
very  high  perfection.  Pilkington 

BOCCACCIN1,  Anthony,  a furgeon  of  Comaehio,  a 
town  in  Ferrara,  flourifhed  in  the  early  part  of  the  lall  cen- 
tury. Reviving  the  practice  of  Magatus,  in  the  cure  of 
wounds  and  ulcers,  which  had  fallen  into  difule,  he  admitted 
no  oily  or  greafy  applications  in  the  treatment  of  them,  nor 
made  ufe  of  tents  or  injections  in  the  cure  of  abfeefies,  which, 
by  irritating  the  parts,  prevented,  he  faid,  their  union,  and 
frequently  occafioned  the  orifices  to  become  callous.  His 
works,  illulirating  his  practice,  are  “ Cinque  difinganni 
Chirurgici,  per  la  cura  delle  ferite,”  Venice  713,  8vo  treat- 
ing of  the  cure  of  gun-fhot  wounds;  “Cinque  difinganni  Chi- 
rurgici, per  la  cura  delle  ulcere,”  Ven.  1714,  8vo.  with  ob- 
servations explaining  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  Magatus. 
Haller  Bib.  Chirurg.  Eloy.  Diet.  Hift.  Med. 

BOCCACIO,  or  Boccace,  John,  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  and  one  cf  the  reftorers  of  literature  in  Europe,  was 
born  of  parents  in  low  condition  at  Certaldo  in  Tufcany,  in 
1313.  Declining  that  mercantile  occupation  for  which  he 
was  originally  defigned,  and  in  which  he  fpent  fome  of  his 
earlier  years,  he  devoted  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the  canon 
law;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  choofing  for 
himfelf,  he  purfued  a courfe  of  literature ; and  with  this 
view  fought  inftrueftion  from  the  bed  mailers,  and  at  Flo- 
rence put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  Leonzio  Pilato  for 
the  Greek  language.  Befides  the  advantage  he  derived  in 
furnilhing  his  mind  with  ftores  of  literature,  and  in  culti- 
vating a good  taile,  from  converfation  with  the  moll  learned 
men  of  his  age,  and  from  collecting  and  copying  the  moll  ap- 
proved Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  antiquity,  he  was  parti- 
cularly indebted  for  his  progrefs  in  learning,  and  for  his  fu- 
ture reputation  to  the  inftru&ion  and  patronage  of  Petrarch, 
who  was  eminently  ufeful  to  him  both  by  his  advice  and  by 
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tarion,  that  the  republic  of  Florence  conferred  upon  mm  trie, 
honour  of  citizen  (hip,  and  employed  him  in  a variety  of 
public  tranfatlions.  Among  other  important  commifiion 
with  which  he  was  entrulled,  that  of  negociating  the  return 
of  his  friend  Petrarch  to  Florence  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  him.  But  though  his  melfage  to  this  purpofe  did  nor. 
fucceed,  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  cf  eilablifhing  a 
more  intimate  and  confidential  correspondence  with  this  pa- 
tron of  his  youth.  In  1353,  two  years  after  his  vifit  to 
Petrarch,  he  was  fent  to  pope  Innocent  VI  at  Avignon. 
At  this  time  he  lived  freely,  and  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to 
poetry  and  compofitions  of  a lighter  kind.  During  his  ram- 
bles in  Italy,  he  vilited  Naples,  as  fome  have  laid,  in  the 
year  1341,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  king  Robert,, 
and  where  he  redded  for  fome  time.  Here  he  fell  in  love 
with  a young  perfon  whom  he  calls  Fiametta,  and  who  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  natural  daughter  of 
Robert.  I11  J339,  he  had  a conference  with  Petrarch  at 
Milan,  the  reluit  of  which  was  his  indulging  more  Serious 
reflections  than  he  had  hitherto  done  ; and  having  received 
an  admonition  in  1361,  that  his  life  would  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  that  he  would  foon  abandon  poetry,  his 
mind  was  fo  imprelTed  that  he  immediately  determined  to 
relinquilh  his  poetical  lucubrations,  and  even  the  pernfal  of 
profane  authors,  and,  againll  the  counfel  and  remonftrar.ee 
of  Petrarch,  to  part  wih  his  library.  About  this  time  he 
aftumed  the  clerical  habit,  and  adopted  a plan  of  coridudt 
more  guarded  and  regular  than  that  of  Iris  pall  life..  In 
1362  or  1363.  he  again  vifited  Naples  ; and  without  making 
any  long  ftay  there,  went  to  Venice,  and  palFed  three  months 
with  his  friend  Petrarch  He  Was  again  deputed  by  his 
countrymen  as  ambaflador  to  pope  Urban  V.  at  Avignon  j. 
and  in  136/  he  attended  the  pontiff  under  the  fame  cha- 
racter at  Rome.  A public  ledture  on  the  “ Comedia”  of 
D;  lute,  having  been  indite. ted  at  Florence,  he  commenced 
his  expofitions  of  that  author  in  October,  1373;  hut,  pre- 
ferring ahe  retirement  of  Certaldo,  his  native  place,  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  died  there  in  December,  1375.  Boc- 
cacio  was  a voluminous  writer  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  His 
works  in  Latin  were,  a mythological  treatife  in  13  books, 

“ De  Genealogia  Deorum,”  Balil,  1332,  fol.  efteemed  ex- 
cellent at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  but  long  fince  fuper- 
feded  by  more  valuable  publications  of  a fimilar  kind  ; to  this 
was  annexed  a “ Treatife  on  Mountains,  Rivers,  Seas, 
Lakes,  See. with  refpeft  to  both  thefe  he  has  been  charged 
with  plagiarifm  ; “ An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hif- 
tory,”  from  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome  724,  with  a pa- 
rallel of  the  feven  kings  of  Rome  and  of  the  emperors  to 
Nero,  inclufively,  Cologn.  1334,  8vo.  5 an  hiftorical  trea- 
tife, in  nine  hooks,  entitled  “ De  Cafibus  virorum  et  focmi- 
narum  illuftrium,”  beginning  with  Adam,  and  terminating 
with  John  king  of  France  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilh 
at  the  battle  of  Poidliers,  1356,  which  work  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  Spanilh,  French,  and  Englifh,  printed 
at  Augfburgh,  in  1344,  and  in  French  at  Lyons,  in  1483, 
and  at  Paris  in  1 378,  by  Claudius  Vitart,  under  the  title  of 
“ Trade  des  Mefaventures  des  Perfonnages  fignalez,”  8vo. ; 
and  another  book  “ De  claris  mulieribus.”  He  alfo  wrote 
in  Latin  a number  of  eclogues.  In  Italian  poetry,  his  com- 
pofitions were  the  “ Thefeide,”  in  12  booxs;  the  “ Filo- 
ilrato  ;”  the  “ Ninfale  Fiofelano,”  &c.  &c.  But  though, 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  three  princes  of  the  poets  of 
that  age,  he  is  ranked  only  as  the  third  of  the  triumvirate, 
precedency  being  affigned  to  Dante  and  Petrarch*  It  is 
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faid,  that  he  was  duly  fenfible  of  his  inferiority  ; and  that, 
after  having  leen  the  fonnets  and  fongs  of  Petrarch,  he  deter- 
mined to  throw  his  own  into  the  fire.  His  profe  works, 
which  are  more  valuable,  are  his  “ Commentary  on  Dante,” 
printed  at  Rome  in  1544,  i6to. ; and  at  Florence,  in  1576, 
8vo.  fome  romances  of  an  amorous  kind,  intermixed  with 
verfe,  as  “ II  Filocopo,’*  “ La  Fiametta,'’  “ L’Ameto,” 
“ II  Laberinto  d’Amore,”  & c.  &e.  But  his  moll  cele- 
brated produdlion  of  this  kind  is  his  “ Decamerone,"  or 
collection  of  one  hundred  ftories,  or  novels,  feigned  to  have 
been  recited  in  ten  days  by  a company  of  ladies  and  gentle-1 
men,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  from  the  plague  of 
Florence  in  1348.  Thefe  ftories  are  partly  founded  on  faCt, 
and  partly  the  productions  of  the  author’s  own  imagination  ; 
and  they  prefent  a curious  exhibition  of  characters  and  man- 
ners in  all  the  ranks  of  fociety.  They  abound  with  fatirical 
ftrokes  levelled  againft  the  vices  and  frauds  of  the  priefts, 
and  even  the  mylleries  of  religion  ; and  the  language*  in 
fome  parts,  is  fo  free  and  licentious,  that  we  may  Well 
wonder  at  their  being  recited  before  females  c/f  character  and 
condition.  However  trite  and  vulgar  many  of  the  reflections 
may  now  appear,  the  ftyle  in  which  the-v  are  delivered  is 
confidered  as  a model  of  elegance  and  purity  for  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  places  the  Italian  language  far 
beyond  that  of  any  modem  nation  at  fo  early  a period.  No 
Work  was  ever  more  popular,  or  more  generally  tfanflated, 
than  the  Decamerone.  The  ftories  that  occur  in  this  Work 
have  furnifned  materials  for  fome  of  the  moil  popular  pieces 
of  La  Fontaine  and  other'flrhilar  writers*  Boocace  affumes 
the  credit  of  having  firft  brought  the  writings  of  Homer  and 
of  feveral  other  Greek  authors  from  Greece  to  Tufcany.; 
and  he  Was,  without  doubt,  a moil  induftrious  and  indefa- 
tigable copyill  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  His  poetry  is 
pronounced  by  lus  countrymen  to  be  a9  feeble  and  languid 
in  its  charaCler.  as  his  profe  is  exquifite  and  admirable.  His 
' valuable  library  wasbequeatbed  to  a convent  in  Florence-,  where 
it  was  long  preferved.  For  a further  account  of  liis  life  and 
writings,  fee  Fabricius’s  Bibl.  Lat.  medii  aevi.  tom.  1.  p.  248. 
&c.;  and  Tirabofcbi,  tom.  v.  p.  83.439 — 451.  Gen  DiCt. 
Burney’s  Gen.  Hill.  Mufic,  Vol.  II.  p.338,  &c. 

BOCCALE,  or  Bocal,  a liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome, 
anfwering  to  what  among  us  is  called  a bottle,  being  equiva- 
lent to  about  an  Englifh  quart.  Seven  loccales  and  an  half 
■make  the  rubbia. 

BOCCALINI,  Trajan,  in  Biography,  a fatirical  writer 
of  the  1 6th  century-,  was  the  foil  of  an  architect  at  Carpi, 
and  born  at  Loretto  in  1536.  At  Rome,  where  he  prin- 
■cipally  refided,  he  had  accefs,  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
to  feveral  peil’ons  of  rank,  and  among  others  to  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  whom  lie  initruCted  in  geography.  Protected 
From  the  danger  to  Which  his  fatirical  turn  expofed  him,  by 
the  influence  of  the  cardinals  Borghefe  and  Gaetani,  he  alfo, 
by  their  recommendation,  obtained  feveral  offices  of  trail  and 
honour  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Benevento.  But  his  public  conduCt  oc- 
cafioned  complaints,  and  he  became  obnoxious  to  the 
Spaniards,  by  expofing  with  freedom  and  feverity  their  de- 
figns  againft  the  liberty  of  Italy,  fo  that  he  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  retiring  to  Venice  in  1612.  In  the  following 
year,  it  is  faid  that  he  was  affaffinated  by  four  ruffians,  who 
broke  into  his  chamber  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  beat  him  fo  feverely  with  fand-bags  as  to  occaiion  his 
death.  Of  his  works,  the  molt  celebrated  is  his  “ Raggu- 
agli  di  Parnafo,”  or  news  from  Parnaffus,  in  which,  under 
the  fiction  of  s.'dautt  hi  which  Apollo  prefides,  he  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  fatirvze’the  aCiions  and  works  of  feveral  perfons  who 
qiafs  under  review  j but  his  reflections  frequently  betray  tbe 


want  of  critical  judgement  and  of  a regard  to  truth.  A feCOnd 
part  of  this  work  written  with  the  fame  views,  is  entitled 
“ The  Secretary  of  Apollo. ” His  “ Political  Touchitone,” 
levelled  againft  the  Spaniards,  is  of  a fimilar  kind.  He  alfo 
wrote  the  “Political  Balance,"  “Commentaries  on  Tacitus,1' 
and  fome  other  Works.  Tirabofchi.  Gen.  DiCt. 

BOCC  Alt  ELL  A,  in  the  Glafs-ManufaBnre,  a fmall  hole 
or  aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  each 
fide  of  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally  with  it.  Out  of  them  the 
fervitors  take  coloured  Or  finer  metal  from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCAS,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Arabian  name  of  a fifh 
belonging  to  the  Scomber  genus,  obferved  by  I'orfkal  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Vide  Scomber,  sansun. 

BOCCHERINI,  LtiiGi,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1736,  where'  he  refided  till  1768,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  where  he  continued  till  1 780-  He  then  removed 
to  Madrid,  where,  if  living,  he  ftill  remains.  His  inftrument 
is  the  violoncello,  and  though  he  writes  but  little  at  prefent, 
he  has  perhaps  fiipplied  the  performers  on  bowed-inftruments 
and  lovers  of  mufic  with  more  excellent  compofitions  than  any 
matter  of  the  prefent  age,  except  Haydn.  His  ftyle  is  at  once 
bold,  mafteriy,  and  elegant.  There  are  movements  in  his 
works,  of  every  ftyle,  and  in  the  true  genius  of  the  inftruments 
for  Which  he  writes,  that  place  him  high  in  rank  among  the 
gfeateft  mailers  who  have  ever  written  for  the  violin  or  vio- 
loncello. There  is  perhaps  no  inftrumental  mufic  more  inge- 
nious, elegant,  and  pleafing,  than  his  quintets ; in  which  inven- 
tion, grace,  modulation,  and  good  tafte,  confpire  to  render 
them,  when  well  executed,  a treat  for  the  moft  refined  hearers 
and  critical  judges  of  mufical  compofition.  A complete  lift  of 
the  works  of  this  excellent  compofer  would  be  of  ufe  to  judi- 
cious collectors,  as  his  genius,  tafte,  and  judgment  were  too 
‘fertile  and  refined,  to  fuffer  him  to  commit  to  paper  frivolous 
Or  indigerted  thoughts.  His  productions  of  40  years  ago  have 
loft  nothing  of  their  worth,  nor  will  40  years  more  wholly 
deprive  them  of  their  bloom. 

BOCCHETTA,  in  Geography , a chain  of  mountains,  over 
which  is  the  high  road  betweenLombardy  and  Genoa;  on  tin* 
fummit  of  tbe  higheft,  which  is  very  fteep,  is  a way  fo  narrow 
that  three  perfons  can  hardly  go  a-breaft,  called  “ The  Pafs  of 
Bocchefta,”  defended  by  forts,  and  confidered  as  the  key  to 
the  city  of  Genoa.  In  iyqtftheimperialiits,  having  made'them- 
felves  mailers  of  this  pafs, found  little  difficulty  in  proceeding 
to  that  capital.  Tn  i77'S,a  magnificent  road  was  made  from 
the  Bocchetta  to  the  north  of  Genoa,  through  thePolzevCra, 
which,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  employed  from  5 to  800 
men,  by  the  patriotic  munificence  of  one  noble  family,  the 
Cambiafi.  The  PolzCVera  in  the  Bocchetta  yields  a beautiful 
itone  which  is  terpentine,  of  various  colours  veined  with  marble. 

BOCCHIANlCO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  citfa,  3 miles  S.E.  of  Civita 
di  Chieta. 

BOCCIARDI,  ClemYnti,  called  Clementone , in  Biogra- 
phy, a painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
i'6'20,  and  after  having  been  the  difciple  of  Bernardo  Strozzi, 
went  to  Rome  for  improvement,  by  a judicious  obfervatiori 
of  the  ancient  fculptures,  and  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
modern  artiils.  By  the  efforts  of  his  own  excellent  genius, 
and  a diligent  application  to  defign,  he  difeovered  the  art  of 
blending  the  antique  and  modern  guffs  in  a ftyle  both  of 
gracefulnefs  and  ftrength.  Moft  of  his  works  (his  portraits 
excepted,  which  were  lively,  natural,  and  graceful,)  are  in 
the  chapels  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  where 
they  are  much  efteerhed.  Pilkington. 

BOCCOLD,  BockhOldt,  or  Bei/Kbls,  Joh~n,  com- 
monly called  John  of  Leyden , a journeyman-taylor,  df 
Leyden,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
7 connected 
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eonneCted  himfelf  with  John  Matthias,  a balcer  of  Haerlem, 
and  with  his  affiftance  difplayed  the  aftonilhing  effeCts  of  fa- 
naticifm  and  enthufiafm.  Thefe  two  anabaptift  prophets, 
for  this  was  the  appellation  which  they  affumed,  fixed  their 
refidence  at  Manlier,  in  Weftphalia,  and  at  length  gained 
fuch  a number  of  profelytes,  that  they  became  mailers  of  the 
city,  and  eftablilhed  in  it  a new  form  of  government,  directed 
by  Matthias,  who  iffued  his  commands,  with  the  llyle,  and 
with  the  authority  of  a prophet.  Matthias,  having  pillaged 
the  city,  amaffed  large  hoards  of  wealth,  and  reduced  all  ranks 
to  an  equality,  provided  for  its  defence,  by  repairing  and  ex- 
tending its  fortifications,  by  forming  all  his  followers,  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  into  regular  bodies,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  add  the  vigour  of  difeipline  to  the  impetuofity 
of  enthufiafm.  After  thefe  preparations,  he  fent  out  emilfaries 
to  the  anabaptifts  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to 
afTemble  at  Munlter,  which  he  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  from  thence  he  propofed  that  they  fiiould 
fet  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earih  under  their  domi- 
nion. The  bilhop  of  Munfier,  juftly  alarmed  by  thefe  hoftile 
appearances,  aflembled  an  army,  laid  liege  to  the  town,  and 
flew  Matthias,  with  30  of  his  attendants,  in  their  firft  frantic 
fally.  Matthias  in  the  fame  year  1534,  was  fucceeded  by 
Boccold,  who,  more  cautious  than  his  predeccflbr,  fatislied 
himfelf  with  carrying  on  adefenfive  war,  whillt  he  waited  for 
the  fuccours  from  the  Low  Countries,  which  he  encouraged 
his  deluded  followers  to  expeCt.  But  though  lefs  daring  in 
action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a wilder  enthulialt,  and  of  more 
unboundedambition.  Accordingly  he  marched  nakedthrough 
the  itreets,  and  proclaimed  with  a loud  voice,  “That  the  king- 
dom of  Sion  was  at  hand;  that  whatever  was  higheft  on  earth , 
fhould  be  brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowelt  (hould  be 
exalted.”  In  order  to  verify  his  declaration,  he  commanded  ’ 
the  churches,  and  the  mod;  lofty  buildings  in  the  city  to  bev 
levelled  with  the  ground  ; and  depriving  Cnipperdorling  one 
of  the  molt  coniiderable  of  their  profelytes  of  the  confcilfhip; 
the  higheft  rank  in  thecommonwealth,  he  degraded  him  to  the 
humiliating  office  of  common  executioner.  In  place  of  the 
depofedfenators,he  named  12  judges,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  in  Ifrael,  and  referved  to  himfelf  the  authority 
pofleffed  by  Mofes  as  legiflator  of  the  people.  He  further 
declared  to  the  aflembled  multitude,  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  that  John  Boccold  fliould  be  king  of  Sion,  and  fit  on 
the  throne  of  David.  Accepting  this  heavenly  calling,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  received  by  a fpecial  revelation,  he  was 
immediately  acknowledged  as  monarch  by  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, and  afliimed  all  the  ftate  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore 
a crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad  in  the  1110ft  fumptuous  gar- 
ments. A Bible  was  carried  by  him  in  one  hand,  and  a fword 
in  the  other  ; he  appeared  in  public  attended  by  a body  of 
guards,  coined  money  with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the 
great  officers  of  his  houfhold  andkingdom,  among  whom  Cnip- 
perdorling was  nominated  governor  of  the  city,  as  a recom- 
pence  for  his  former  fubmiffion.  As  the  excefies  of  enthufiam 
have  ufually  led  to  fenfual  gratifications,  Boccold  inftructed 
his  prophets  and  teachers  to  inculcate  the  lawfulnefs  of  a plu- 
rality of  wives,  as  one  of  the  privileges  granted  by  God  to  his 
faints ; and  he  himfelf  fet  the  example  of  this  Chriftian  liberty, 
as  he  called  it,  by  marrying  at  once  three  wives,  one  of  whom 
was  the  beautiful  widow  of  Matthias.  He  proceeded  with 
augmenting  the  number  of  his  wives  to  fourteen,  reftriCting, 
however  the  title  of  queen  to  Matthias’s  widow,  and  allowing 
no  other  to  fliare  with  him  the  fplendour  and  ornaments  of 
royalty.  The  multitude  availing  themfelves  of  his  example  in- 
dulged their  defires  to  the  molt  licentious  and  extravagant 
excefs;  and  polygamy  and  freedom  of  divorce  univerfally  pre- 
vailed. The  bilhop  of  Munlter,  in  the  mean  while,  aided  by  the 
German  princes,  prefled  clofer  the  blockade  of  the  town  into 


which  the  fiege  had  been  converted  ; but  its  fortifications 
wereffo  ltrongand  fo  diligently  guarded,  that  they  durft  not 
attempt  an  aflault.  But  no  fuccours  arrived  to  the  befieged  j 
and  after  a clofe  blockade  of  about  fifteen  months,  they  began 
to  feel  and  lament  the  effects  of  fcarcity.  However,  fuch 
was  thefafeinatiog  influence  of  Boccold’s  promifes  and  predic- 
tions, that  no  one  feemed  inclined,  or  at  Ieaft  pofleffed  refac- 
tion enough  to  propofe  a furrender.  One  of  his  wives  inti- 
mating a (mall  doubt  of  his  divine  million,  was  fummoned 
before  him  as  a blafphemer,  and  commanding  her  to  kneel, 
he  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands;  his  frantic  followers 
at  the  fame  time  dancing  with  joy  round  the  bleeding  b;>dy 
of  their  companion.  Notwithftanding  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  the  people  of  Munlter  Hill  refilled  to  capitulate.  At 
length,  however,  a deferter  made  his  elcape  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  offered  to  head  a party  of  the  befiegers,  under  cover  of 
the  night,  to  a weak.part  of  the  fo;tifications,  and  lefs  vigi- 
lantly guarded  than  any  other.  The  propofal  was  accepted  ; 
and  the  party  fealsd  the  walls,  feized  one  of  the  gates,  and 
admitted  the  reft: of  the  army.  A dreadful  carnage  enfued  5 
the  king  and  Cnipperdorling  were  taken  prifoners.  The  for- 
mer, loaded  with  chains,  was  carried  about  from  city  to  city, 
as  a fpeCtaele  to  the  people ; but  notwithftanding  all  their 
infults,  he  maintained  a firm  and  unbroken  fpirit ; and  adhered 
inflexibly  to  the  tenetsof  his  fedt.  He  was  afterwards  brought 
back. to  Munlter,  and  fuffeied  the  molt  exquifite  as  well  as 
lingering  tortures  of  death  with  aftonilhiug  fortitude  ; thus 
finilhing  an  extraordinary  courfe  ofdelulion,  a*  the  age  of  2 6 
years.  Bayle,  Art.  Analnpttjls.  Robertfon’s  Hilt,  of  Ch.  V. 
vol.  iii.  p.99,  &c  Molheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  iv.  p.  452,  &c. 

BOCCONE,  Paolo,  or  Paul,  an  ingenious  naturalift, 
was  born  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  April  24th  163 3.  He  was  ot" 
a wealthy  and  refpeCtable  family,  originally  from  Savona  in 
Genoa.  To  improve  himfelf  in  natural  hiftory,  particularly  in 
botany,  to  which  he  was  early  attached,  he  travelled  over 
Sicily,  Corlica,  Malta,  many  parts  of  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England,  converfinjr  with  the  moll  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters in  the  places  he  vifited,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
kept  up  a correfpondence.  I11  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  lie 
was  admitted  doctor  in  medicine  at  Padua,  was  eleCted  mem- 
ber of  the  Academ.  Natural  Curiof.  and  made  botanilt  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  In  16S2,  he  entered  among 
the  Ciftertian  monks  at  Florence,  and  with  the  habit  of  the 
order  took  the  name  of  Sylvio,  which  heaffixedto  his  latter 
works,  but  he  was  (till  permitted  to  continue  his  refearches 
in  natural  hiftory  Returning  at  length  to  Sicily,  he  retired  ' 
to  one  of  the  houfes  of  theCiftertians  near  Palermo,  where  he- 
died,  Dec.  22, 1704.  As  he  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  re-  - 
fearches,  his  collection  of  plants  and  other  natural  produc- 
tions was  very  coniiderable.  Sherrard,  who  favv  his  hortus 
iiccus  or  fpecimens  of  dried  plants,  in  1697,  was  fo  (truck  • 
with  their  number  and  beauty,  that  he  engaged  him  to  give 
a catalogue  of  them  to  the  public,  which  he  did  in  his 
“ Mufteo  plante  rare,”  publilhed  at  Venice  in  4to»  the  fame . 
year.  The  catalogue  was  alfo  publilhed  by  itielf.  Several 
of  his  works  appear  to  have  been  printed  while  he  was  on 
his  travels.  The  firft  of  them,  “De  abrotano  mare  mo- 
nitum,”  in  1668  ; and  in  the  fame  year,  “ Manifeftum  bota- 
nicum,  de  plantis  Siculis,”  Catanae,  4to.  By  an  advertife- 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  he  offers  to  botanifts 
the  feeds  of  many  of  the  curious  and  rare  plants  he-had  col- 
lected at  moderate  prices.  Morrifon  publifhed  air  edition 
of  this  work  at  Oxford  in  1674,  4to.  under  the  title  of 
“ leones  et  deferiptiones  rariarum  plantarum  Sicilix,  Melitie, 
Gallise,  et  Italia;.”  Many  of  the  plants,  Haller  fays,  were 
new.  The  figures  are  (mall,  and  in  general  not  well  deli- 
neated or  engraved.  His  next  production  was  “ Re- 
cherches  et  obfervatkms  naturelles,”  publilhed. -at  Paris  in 
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1671,  i2mo'.  again  at  Amfterdam  in  1674,  and  again  in 
1744,  in  8vo.  It  cor.fifts  of  letters  to  his  correfpondents  in 
France,  Italy,  England,  &c.  In  1684,  in  161110.  “ Oper- 
vazioni  naturali  ove  fi  contengono  materie  medico  fifiche  e 
di  botanica,”  Bologna.  The  oblervarions  are  26  in  num- 
ber, and  dedicated,  or  addreffed  to  fo  many  of  the  author’s 
friends  and  patrons,  among  whom  are  many  perfons  of  high 
rank.  He  is  very  profufe  in  his  elogia  on  the  medical  virtue 
of  many  of  the  plants,  which  he  praifes  far  beyond  their  real 
value.  “Tenere  oportet,”  Haller  fays,  “ credulum  effe 
virum  et  in  viribus  medicis  plantarum  liberalem.”  “ Mufaeo 
di  fifica  e di  efperienze  decorato  di  opervaziorii  naturali,” 
Venet.  1697,  4to.  The  author  here  affumes  the  name  of 
Sylvio.  The  obfervations  are,  as  in  the  former  work,  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patrons,  and  contain  ample  accounts  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  various  plants,  much  beyond  what, 
from  experience,  they  have  been  found  to  poffefs.  Some 
fmaller  differtations  were  printed  in  Mifcel.  Naturae  Curiof. 
and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  On  the  whole,  Boccone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  induftrious  and  intelligent  writer,  and 
to  be  defervedly  reckoned  one  of  the  prpmoters  and  improvers 
©f  botany.  Haller  Bib.  Botan  Eloy.  l ift.  Hift.  Med. 

BOCCONIA,  in  Botany,  (named  from  i’aolo  Boccone, 
M.D.)  a genus  of  the  clafs  Dodecandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord, 
Rhoeadece-  Papaveracea,  Jufii.u.  Lin.  gen  591  Reich.  643. 
Willden.  927.  Schreb.  803.  La  Mark,  p.  394.  Gaert.  44. 
Juff.  236. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  two  leaved.  Car.  none.  Style  bifid.  Peri- 
carp, two-valved.  Seed  one. 

Gen.  Char.  Perianth  two-leaved,  ovate,  obtufe,  concave, 
caducous.  Cor.  none.  Stamens,  before  the  opening  of  the 
flower,  from  12  to  24,  afterwards  ieldom  more  than  10  ; 
very  fliort.  'Anthtrs  linear,  very  large,  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Pijl.  germ  roundifh,  coni  rafted  both  ways,  large,  pedicelled. 
Style  one,  bifid.  Stigmas  Ample,  reflex.  Pericarp,  capiule 
fubovate,  attenuated  to  each  end,  compn  fled,  one  celled, 
two-valved.  Vc  Ives  coriaceous,  ope:  ing  at  the  bafe  ; the 
annular  future  crowned  with  the  permanent  ftyle.  Seed  one, 
globular,  involved  in  pulp  at  its  bafe,  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  capiule.  Obferv,  The  capiule  refembles  a filicule  in 
its  general  lhape,  and  in  the  permanent  future  terminated  by 
the  ftyle. 

Species,  1.  Bocconia  frutefcens , Ihrubby  bocconia  tree, 
celandine,  or  parrot-weed.  “ Leaves  oblong,  finuated. 
Willd.”  An  ornamental  fhrub,  10  or  12  feet  high,  with  a 
ftraight,  hollow  trunk  filled  with  pith,  covered  with  a 
fmooth,  white  bark,  and  divided  near  its  fummit  into  feve- 
ral  cylmdric  branches.  It  abounds  in  all  its  parts  with  a 
thick,  yellowilh  juice,  fimilar  to  that  of  celandine.  Leaves 
fix  or  leven  inches  long,  and  about  three  broad  ; alternate, 
oblong,  femipinnatifid  ; a little  finuated,  with  oval,  un- 
equally toothed  fegments  ; green  and  fmooth  above,  glau- 
cous, and  a little  tomentofe  beneath  ; on  lhort  petioles ; 
flowers  fmall,  greeinifh,  numerous,  in  large  pyramidal,  ter- 
minating panicles  ; braftes  lanceolate. 

It  is  a native  of  Mexico  and  the  Weft  Indies,  where  its 
acid  juice  is  ufed  to  take  off  tetters  and  warts,  and  is  alfo  faid 
.to  be  employed  in  dyeing  yellow.  It  has  an  evident  affinity 
with  the  celandines  in  its  fenfible  qualities  and  two-leaved  ca- 
ducous calyx,  butdiffers  remarkably  from  them  in  its  incom- 
.plete  flowers  and  moiofpermous  truit.  La  Mark  conjedures 
that  its  want  of  a corolla  is  owing  to  the  change  of  its  natural 
petals  into  ftamens:  for,  he  obferves,  after  "the  fall  of  the 
true  ftamens,  four  are  conftantly  left,  which  continue  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  See  La  Mark  Encyc. 

The  fhrubby  bocconia  .was  firft  cultivated  in  England  by 
Mr  Miller  in  1 739,  and  has  flowered  and  ripened  its  leeds, 
in  thcphyfic  garden  at  Chellea,  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
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which  fhouhl  be  fown  in  a pot  filled  with  light  firefh  earth, 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  then  plunged  into  a bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  occafionally  watered.  When  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  ieparate  pots  filled  with 
light  fandy  earth,  plunged  again  in  the  hot  bed,  and  fhadedl 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  till  they  have  taken 
root : at  firft  they  fhould  be  fparingly  watered,  but  when 
their  Items  are  become  woody,  they  will  requiie  a larger  fup- 
ply.  In  about  two  months,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
larger  pots,  and  plunged  again  into  the  bark.  In  warm 
weather  they  fhould  have  a good  fhare  of  frefh  air,  but 
fhould  never  be  taken  out  of  the  ftove. 

2.  B cordata.  “ Leaves  cordate,  a little  lobed.”  A 
native  of  China.  Panicle  elongated,  with  fingle,  not  divided, 
branches.  Calyx  white,  as  in  the  preceding  fpeeies,  but 
lar  ger  Stamens  about  24.  Style  none.  Stigma  bilamellated, 
feflile.  Willdenow,  by  whom  it  was  firft  defcribed,  as  it 
fhould  ftem,  from  a dried  fpecimen. 

BOCCORE,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  jTV^O,  d-  firft  and 
early  fruit,  a name  given  in  he  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  and  alfo  in  Paleftine,  to  the  early  fig,  which  was 
produced  in  June,  in  Paleftine,'  though  the  kermez,  or 
kermoufe,  the  fig  properly  fo  called,  which  they  preferved 
and  made  up  itud  cakes,  was  rarely  ripe  before  Auguft,  and 
fometimes  hung  upon  the  trees  all  the  winter.  Thele  latter 
figs  continued  a long  time  upon  the  tree  before  they  fell  off  ; 
whereas  the  boccores  dropped  as  foon  as  they  were  ripe,  and, 
according  to  the  appropriate  and  beautiful  allufion  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  (iii.  1?,)  fell  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater, 
upon  being  lhaken.  We  learn  from  < liny  (N.  H.  1.  xvi. 
c.  26.)  that  the  fig-tree  was  bifera,  or  bore  two  crops  of 
figs,  viz  the  boccore,  as  we  may  imagine,  and  kermoufe : and 
it  is  well  known -that  the  fruit  of  thefe  prolific  trees  always 
precedes  the  leaves-;  confequently,  when  our  Saviour  faw 
one  of  them,  in  full  vigour,  having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13  ) he 
might,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  very 
juftly  look  for  fruit,  and  haply  find  fome  boccores,  if  not 
fome  winter-figs  likewife  upon  it.  The  time  of  the  year  in 
which  the  event  referred  to  in  this  paffage  occurred,  was  un- 
doubtedly three  or  four,  days  before  the  paffover,  at  which 
our  Saviour  was  crucified,  and  the  paffover  in  that  year  fell  in 
the  beginning  of  April  But  it  has  been  inquired,  how  Chrift 
could  expedt  to  find  ripe  figs  on  the  tree  at  the  latter  end  of 
March  ? to  which  it  is  replied,  becaufe  figs  were  ripe  fo 
foon  in  Judaea  It  has  been  fatisfadtorily  proved,  that  the 
harveft  in  Judaea  began  at  the  paffover,  and  ended  at  pen- 
tecolf  ; and  as  the  barley  in  Judaea  was  ripe  in  March,  and 
the  wheat  in  Ap  il,  we  need  not  wonder,  if  there  were  ripe 
figs  in  the  beginning  of  April  too  or  before  the  time  of  ^he 
paffover  This,  indeed,  was  the  ufual  time  for  the  firlj; 
ripe  figs;  and  therefore  it  was  natural  to  expedl  that  there 
fhould  be  figs  at  this  feafon,  more  efpecially  as  the  tree  had 
leaves,  before  which  the  fruit  came  forth  ; and  as  the  “ time 
of  figs”  as  bifhop  Kidder  has  fhewn,  the  time  of  gathering 
in  ripe  figs,  was  not  yet  come.  When  St  Mark  fays,  ‘ for 
the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,  ’ he  does  not  defign  to  give  a 
reafon  of  what  he  faid  in  the  immediately  foregoing  claufe, 
viz  “ he  found  nothing  but  leaves,”  but  he  gives  a reafon 
of  what  he  faid  in  the  daufe  before  that,  viz.  “ he  came, 
if  haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon.”  And  it  was  a 
good  reafon  for  our  Saviour’s  coming  and  feeking  figs  on 
the  tree,  becaufe  the  time  of  gathering  them  was  not  yet 
come.  The  tranfpofition  above  fuppofed,  is  not  uncommon. 
See  Mark,  xvi.  3,  4.  Gen  xiii.  10.  Jofh.  xxii.  2 2.  See 
Hallett  s Notes  on  Texts  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  &c. 
Harmer’s  Obferv.  vol  i. 

BOCH,  John,  in  Biography , a modern  Latin  poet  and 
clafikal  fcholar,  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1 jyj  ; and  having 
6 ' entered 
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entered  into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Radzevil,  accompanied 
him  to  Rome,  and  there  ftudied  theology  under  Bellarmin. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Rufiia, 
and  was  in  danger  of  loiing  his  feet  by  the  froft  in  his 
journey  to  Molcow.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  duke  of  Parma  appointed  him  fecretary  to  the 
town-houfe  of  Antwerp.  He  died  in  1609.  His  poetical 
works,  confuting  of  epigrams,  elegies,  heroic  poems,  &c, 
were  collected,  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1615.  He  has 
been  highly  efteemed  as  a Latin  poet  by  the  critics  of  his 
country,  and  called  the  “ Belgic  Virgil.”  Gen.  Didt. 

Boch,  in  Geography,  a river  of  the  Netherlands  which 
runs  into  the  Meufe,  5 miles  below  Dinant. 

BOCHARIA.  SeeBucHARiA. 

BOCHART,  Samuel,  m Biography,  alearnedorientalift, 
was  the  fon  of  a minifter  of  the  reformed  church  at  Rouen, 
where  he  was  born  in  1599.  Having  ftudied  polite  litera- 
ture at  Paris,  philofophy  at  Sedan,  and  divinity,  with  the 
oriental  languages,  at  Savfmur,  and  made  a furprifing  pro- 
grefs  at  a very  early  age,  he  completed  his  courfe  of  oriental 
literature  under  Erpenius  and  Ludolf  at  Leyden.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  fettled  as  minifter  at  Caen.  In  1646, 
he  publiflied  his  “ Fhaleg  ’’  and  “ Canaan,”  the  two 
parts  of  his  “ Geographia  Sacra,”  a work  of  very  extraor- 
dinary erudition  and  refearch,  in  which  he  inveftigates  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  race  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  dif- 
perfion  of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of  nations  and  lan- 
guages, together  with  a variety  of  collateral  fubjedts.  Not- 
withftanding  the  charge  of  fanciful  interpretations  and  chi- 
merical conjectures,  which  has  been  alleged  againft  fome 
parts  of  this  work,  it  has  long  maintained  a high  degree 
of  reputation,  and  furnilhed  an  ample  fupply  of  materials 
for  modern  writers.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  the 
author  was  led  to  purfue  a variety  of  inquiries  concerning 
the  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  mentioned  in  the 
facred  writings,  on  which  he  intended  to  have  compofed 
diftindt  treatifes  ; but  he  only  completed  that  relating  to 
animals,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1663,  under  the 
title  of  -“  Hierozoicon.”  In  this  work  the  errors  are  fuch 
as  muft  unavoidably  occur  at  a period  when  the  knowledge 
of  natural  hiftory  was  very  imperfedt,  compared  with  that 
of  more  modern  times.  In  compliance  with  the  invitation 
of  queen  Chriftina,  Bochart  vifited  Sweden  in  1652,  ac- 
companied by  the  learned  Huet,  who  wrote  an  humourous 
and  elegant  Latin  poem  on  their  journey.  But  finding 
that  the  capricious  levity  of  the  Swedifh  queen  was  not 
fuited  to  his  own  grave  character,  he  returned  to  France  in 
1653,  and  refumed  his  former  ftudies.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Academy  at  Caen,  and,  by  his  moderation  and  can- 
dour, maintained  the  diftinguifhed  reputation  which  he  ac- 
quired by  his  profound  erudition,  together  with  the  efteem 
and  refpedt  of  perfons  of  all  parties,  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  confequence  of  an  apopledtie 
ftroke,  during  a deputation  with  Huet  in  the  academy, 
May  16,  1667.  Befides  the  learned  works  already  men- 
tioned, Bochart  left  feveral  differtations,  particularly  one, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  ./Eneas  never  was  in 
Italy.  His  works  were  colledted  and  printed  by  M.  de 
Villemandy  at  Leyden  in  1712,  in  3 vols.  folio.  Gen.  Lift. 

BOCHO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Ouerfurt,  3 miles 
S.E.  of  Juterbock. 

BOCHOLNICZE,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Sandomirz,  20  miles  E.  S.E.  ofRadom. 

BOCHOLT,  orBocKOLT,  a town  of  Germany,  in  a 
prefedlurate  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  bifhopiic  of  Mun- 
iter,  and  circle  of  Weftphalia  ; feated  on  the  Aa,  and 
Vol.  IV, 
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having  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity } 36  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Muniler. 

BOCHOULT,  or  Bochout,  a town  of  Flanders, 
fituate  on  a canal  cut  from  the  Scheldt  ; 4 miles  N.W.  of 
Sas-de-Gent. 

BOCK,  Blauer  Bock,  in  Zoology,  a fynonymous name 
of  the  blue  antelope',  antilope  leucopbda.  Kolbe. — Bock  alfo 
fignifies  the  male  of  the  common  goat.  Gefn.  Thierb. 

BOCKA,  or  Buckau,  in  Geography , a mine  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of 
Erzgeberg,  3 miles  W.  of  SchwartZenberg. 

BOCKENBURG,  a town  of  Geimany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  ofMinden,one  mile  from  Minden. 

BOCKENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanau-Munzenberg  } a 
miles  W.  N.W.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne. 

BOCK  HORD,  or  Book-Hoard,  in  Antiquity,  a place 
where  books,  evidences,  or  writings  were  kept. 

BOCKHORST,  John  Van,  in  Biography,  a painter  of 
hiftory  and  portrait  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  was  born  at  Mun- 
fter,  about  the  year  1610  ; and  removing  to  Flanders,  ac- 
quired the  art  of  defign  and  colouring  in  the  fchool  of  Jac- 
ques Jordaens.  He  defigned  well ; the  heads  of  his  women 
are  generally  graceful,  and  thofe  of  his  men  diftinguilhed  by 
charadter  : his  tone  of  colouring  fometimes  refembled  that 
of  Rubens,  but  more  frequently  that  of  Vandyck.  His 
pictures  have  great  force  and  harmony,  and  his  lkiliul  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro-fcuro  produces  an  agreeable  effect. 
An  altar  piece  at  the  church  of  St.  James  in  Ghent,  re- 
prefenting  the  martyrdom  of  this  faint,  and  a pidture  of  the 
Annunciation  in  another  church,  painted  in  1664,  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  peiformances  of  this  mailer.  Defcamps.  Pil- 
kington. 

BOCKI,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  Poland,  in  Po- 
dalacbia,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bielflt. 

BOCKING.  See  Braintree. 

Booking  herring,  in  the  Dutch  Trade,  fignifies  the  fame 
wHi  bloated  herring  among  us. 

BOCK-KOGO,  in  Geography,  avaftpeak  of  the  Bren- 
ner mountains  in  the  Tyrol,  riling  little  inferior  to  Gefrorn, 
and  in  the  fame  latitude,  but  towards  the  weft. 

BOCK-LAND,  or  Book-land,  formerly  denoted  that 
which  we  now  call  freehold -laud,  or  charter-W;  and 
it  was  by  that  name  diftinguifhed  from  roLK-land,  which 
was  copyhold  land.  In  Ancient  Law-lVriters,  it  denotes 
a poffefiion  or  inheritance  held  by  evidence  in  writing.  1 he 
word  was  doubtlefs  written  loch-land,  quail  look-land,  anfwer- 
ing  to  free -land,  or  land  held  by  book  or  charter,  which  was 
regarded  as  free  property,  and  defcended  to  the  heirs  of  the 
polfefTor.  It  flood  oppofed  to  folk -land,  which  was  that 
held  without  writing. 

BOCKUM,  Bochum,  or  Bocheim,  in  Geography , a 
town  and  prefedlurate  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia, and  county  of  Mark  ; feated  in  a very  fertile  dillridt, 
24  miles  N.  E.  of  Dufleldorp,  and  33  N.  of  Cologn. 

BOCNIA,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
cow, famous  for  its  falt-mines,  firft  difcovered  in  1251. 
The  fmall  river  called  Raab,  that  falls  into  the  Viftula,  runs 
near  this  town,  which  is  furrounded  with  hills  and  emi- 
nences. The  falt-mine  of  Bocnia  is  in  a narrow  flip  of  land, 
about  750  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
10,000  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  greateft: 
depth  below  the  furface  is  about  1200  feet.  The  fait  lies  in 
veins,  and  is  fonRewhat  finer,  efpecially  at  a certain  depth, 
than  that  of  Wieliczka.  It  is  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  and  put 
up  in  cafks.  Large  pieces  of  black  wood  have  been  found  in 
this  mine,  which  are  incrufted  with  fait 5 and  likewife  ala- 
4 S baiter. 
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bailer.  The  mines,  which  are  very  dry,  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  magiflrates  of  Wieliczka.  The  town  is  20 
miles  E.  of  Cracow. 

BOCZEYKOWO,  a fmall  town  of  Lithuanian  Ruflia, 
in  the  palatine  of  Polock. 

BODiEUS  A.  Stapel,  John,  in  Biography , was  born 
at  Amiterdam  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  where,  at 
a proper  age,  he  was  admitted  dodtor  in  medicine,  but  at- 
tached himfelf  particularly  to  botany,  in  which  he  acquired 
confiderable  celebi  ity.  He  died  in  1636,  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  a work,  on  which  he  appeared  to  have  bellowed  much 
labour,  prepared  for  the  prefs,  which  was  publilhed  fome 
years  after,  viz.  Joannes  Bodseus,  a Stapel,  in  Theophrafti 
Hiftoriam  Plantarum,  fol.  Amft.  1644.  Eloy’s  DiCt.  Hilt. 
Med. 

BODAISKA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  7 
miles  W.  of  Patak. 

BOD  DAERTI,  in  Ichthyology , a name  given  to  a fpecies 
of  Chastodon.  This  has  the  body  variegated  with  brown 
and  blue  bands,  and  the  ventral  fins  armed  with  two  fpines. 
Schr.  der.  berl.  naturf.  Gmel.  The  habitat  of  this  filh  is 
unknown. 

Boddaertt,  a fpecies  of  Gopius,  found  in  the  Indian 
cccean  Pallas  defcribes  it  fpecifically  as  having  the  rays  of 
the  anterior  dorfalfin  cirriform,  and  the  third  ray  very  long. 
This  filh  is  fix  inches  in  length  ; the  body  blueilh  brown, 
pale  and  yellowiih  beneath,  of  a convex  fhape,  tapering  in  a 
flight  degree  towards  the  tail,  and  covered  with  fmall  foft 
fcales.  The  head  is  thick,  blunt,  fomewhat  convex,  and 
fpotted  with  brown  and  white.  Jaws  nearly  equal.  Lips 
thick  and  flefhy  : eyes  vertical.  Lateral  line  with  fcarcely 
perceptible  papillae,  and  a few  fnowy  white  fpots.  Each 
fide  of  the  back  marked  with  feven  black  fpots,  and  on  the 
fides  below  thefe  as  many  dots  of  white.  Vent  nearer  the 
head  than  the  tail ; furrounded  by  a black  circle,  with  a 
conic  peduncle  behind.  Dorfal  fins,  blueilh  black,  the  an- 
terior ones  fpotted  with  white,  the  other  with  fetaceous  rays, 
and  fix  tranlverfe  white  lints  between  each  ray.  Pedtoral 
fin  rounded.  Tail  blueilh  white.  In  the  firft  dorfal  fin  five 
rays,  in  the  fecond  twenty-five  ; pedtoral  twenty-one  ; ven- 
tral thirty-four  ; anal  twenty-live  ; caudal  eighteen.  Pallas. 
Gmel.  &c. 

BODECKEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhoprick  of  Paderborn,  4 
miles  N.  N.  E of  Buren. 

BODEGAS,  a town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Verapaz,  on  the  north-ealt  coalt  of  Dolce-bay.  N.  lat.  150 
40'.  W.  long.  73°  35'. 

BODEGNE'E,  a town  of  France,  the  principal  place 
of  a canton,  in  the  diltridt  of  Huy,  and  department  of 
Ourte  j the  place  contains  320,  and  the  canton  7422  per- 
fons  ; the  territory  comprehends  1075  kiliometres,  and  17 
communes. 

BODEGON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia,  4 leagues 
from  Seville. 

BODEKKER,  in  Biography,  a painter  of  portraits,  was 
born  in  the  country  of  Cleves,  in  1660,  and  abandoning  the 
profi-llion  of  mufic  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he 
was  placed  as  a difciple,  in  the  art  of  painting,  under  John 
De  Baan  at  the  Hague.  Fie  commenced  the  exercife  of 
his  profefiion  at  Pois-le-Duc  and  Breda  with  great  reputa- 
tion ; and  having  refided  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  he  clofed 
his  life  in  1727,  at  Amllerdam,  where  his  performances 
were  much  etleemed.  Pilkington. 

BODENBURG,  in  Geography  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  bilhopric  of  Hildelheim  ; 
8 miles  N E.  of  Alfeld. 

BODENETZ,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
'Chrudira  ; 10  miles  N.  of  Chrudim, 
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BODENFELDE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calenberg,  feated  on 
the  Wefer,  in  the  quarter  of  Gottingen. 

BODENHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hefle,  18  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Caffel. 

BODENI,  in  Antient  Geography,  a people  of  European 
Sarmatia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

BODENLEICH,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburgh- 
Zell ; 32  miles  N.  E.  of  Zell. 

BODEN-SEA,  a name  fometimes  given  to  the  gulph  of 
Bothnia,  which  fee. 

BODENSTEIN,  ADAM,  in  Biography,  a celebrated 
German  phyfician,  fon  of  a famous  theologian,  called  from 
the  place  of  his  refidence,  Carlolladt,  was  born  there  in 
1528.  He  was  a pupil,  and  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Paracelfus,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  placed  an 
entire  confidence.  For  a malignant  fever  raging  at  Bafle,  in 
1377,  he  went  there,  armed  with  a Theriaca,  compofed  on 
the  principles  of  his  mailer,  with  which  he  boalled  he  Ihould 
be  able  to  fubdue  the  fever  ; but  taking  the  infeCtion,  he  fell 
a facrifice  to  his  credulity  and  temerity.  Befides  editing 
feveral  of  the  works  of  Paracelfus,  he  left  the  following, 
which  were  collected  and  publilhed  in  one  volume  folio,  at 
Bafle,  in  1581. 

“ Epillola  ad  Fuggeros,  in  qua  Argumenta  Alchymiam 
infirmantia,  et  confirmantia  adducuntur ; quibus  et  earn  artem 
efle  verifiimam  demonftratur  ; lapifque  vere  inventus  oftendi- 
tur.”  “ De  Podagra  prefervatione,  tradlatus.’’  “ De  herbis 
duodecim  zodiaci  fignis,  dicatis,  &c.’’  Adamus  records  his 
epitaph,  placed  on  his  monument,  he  fays,  at  his  own  defire, 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  died,  anno  falutis,  1377?  astatis 
hebdomada  feptima,  for  feven  times  feven,  or  49  years.  Alfa 
the  following  lines,  in  which  Bodenllein  is  fuppofed  to  fay  ; 

“ Nec  omnia,  nec  omnes  mihi 
Placuere  : quinam  ego  omnibus  ? 

Non  omnibus  cous  fenex, 

Non  eremita  fpagirus. 

Nam  tu  viator  omnibus  ? 

Deo  placere  cura.  Abi.” 

Adami  Melch.  Vitae  Germ.  Med.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  Eloy 
Diet.  Hill. 

BODENWERDER,  in  Geography , a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calen- 
berg, feated  on  the  Wefer  ; 16  miles  S.  of  Hamelen.  It 
has  fome  trade  with  Bremen  and  Hamburgh  in  coarfe  linen. 

BODEN-ZEE,  a name  given  by  the  Germans  to  the 
fuperiorlake  of  Conllance,  which  fee. 

BODERIA,  or  Bodotria,  in  Antient  Geography,  an 
telluary  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his  defeription  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  the  prefent  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland. 

BODET  point,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  north  Ihore  of 
Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  Bodet  River  runs  into  lake  St.  Francis,  E. 
of  Bodet -point. 

BGDGURVA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  28  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Kallamoni. 

BODIANUS,  or  Bobianus,  in  Antient  Geography,  a 
borough  of  Italy,  which  was  repeopled  by  a decree  of  Ju- 
lius Casfar. 

BODIANUS,  Bodian,  in  Ichthyology,  a genus  of  Thoracis. 
filhes,  firft  eltablilhed  by  Dr.  Bloch,  for  the  reception  of 
fuch  fpecies  of  the  two  Linnasan  generaSpARUS  andPEKCA, 
as  have  certain  characters  common  to  both,  and  are  not 
therefore  fufficiently  diftinft  to  be  divided  into  two  genera. 
The  character  of  this  new  genus,  as  laid  down  in  the  firft 
inftance;  confifts  in  having  the  gill  covers  fcaly,  armed,  and 
9 fmooth. 
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Frft&oth , OP  fveti  at  the  edges.  Under  this  head  Dr.  Bloch 
defcnbes  ten  fpecies'  only,  namely,  Bodianus  bodianus,  bo- 
dianus  gut  tat  us]  bodianus  pent  acanl bus,  lodidnus  bcenac,  bo~ 
dianus  aya , bodianus  metadatas , bodianus  a pa  a,  bodianus 
macrolepidotu r,  bodianus  Jleliifer,  and  bodianus  argentine. 
Lacepede,  in  adopting  the  genus  Bodianus , coniiderably 
augments  the  number  of  its  fpecies  by  the  addition  of  others 
not  previoufly  deferibed  under  either  of  the  Linnaean  genera. 
In  his^HiftoireNaturelle  des  Poiffons,”  there  are  altogether 
no  lefs  than  four  and  twenty  fpecies.  The  generic  charafter 
is  modified^  and  two  feftions  formed  to  admit  them.  Its 
efiential  charafter  is  thus  ex  prefled : one  or  more  fpines  to 
the  gill  covers,  the  margins  of  which  are  neither  denticu- 
lated, nor  jagged  ; only  a little  beard,  or  fometimes  none  to 
the  jaws  ; and  a Angle  dorfal  fin. 

The  firft  feftion  of  the  Bodians  include  thofe  which  have 
the  caudal  fin  furcated  in  the  form  of  a crefcent,  of  which 
there  are  fourteen  kinds  ; le  bodian  ceilere  ( bodianus  palpe- 
hratus),  le  bodian  louti,  le  bodian  jaguar  ( bodianus  penla- 
canthus ) le  bodian  macrolepidote,  le  bodian  argente,  lebodian 
Bloch  [bodianus bodianus),  le  bodian  aya,  le  bodian  tachete,  le 
bodian  vivanet,  le  bodian  Fifcher,  le  bodian  decacanthe,  le 
bodian  lutjan,  le  bodian  groife  tete,  and  le  bodian  cyclollome. 

In  the  fecond  divifion,  the  fpecies  of  which  have  the  tail  fin 
entire,  Lacepede  deferibes  only  ten,  lebodian  rogaa, lebodian 
lunaire,  lebodian  melanoleuque,  le  bodian  Jacob  Evertfen,  le 
bodian  bccnae,  le  bodian  hiatule,  le  bodian  apua,  le  bodian 
rtoile,  le  bodian  tetracanthe,  and  le  bodian  fix  vaies. 

The  genus  Bodianu r is  recognifed,  and  admitted  by  Dr. 
8haw  into  the  general  zoology.  He  includes  in  this  tribe 
precifely  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  deferibed  by  Dr.  Bloch, 
with  five  additional  fpecies  deferibed  by  Lacepede  as  Bodi- 
ans, namely,  perca  louti,  Gmel.  fparus  palpebratus,  Gmel. 
perca  rogaa,  Gmel.  perca  lunaria,  Gmel.  and  bodianus 
melanoleucus  of  Lacepede.  But  the  generical  definition  of 
the  Bodianus.  as  given  by  this  author,  is  evidently  at  vari- 
ance with  that  afiigned  to  it  by  others.  The  great  objeft 
of  the  Ichthyologift,  in  eftablifhing  the  new  genus  bodianus, 
Vnuft  have  been  to  feparate  from  the  two  genera  perca  and 
Jparus,  fuch  fpecies  as  do  not  ftriftly  belong  to  either  ; and 
unlefs  this  could  be  accomplifhed  in  a fatisfaftory  manner,  it 
were  better  to  permit  them  to  remain  where  Linnaeus  placed 
them,  by  fome  unufual  overfight  Dr.  Shaw  appears  to 
have  failed  in  this  refpeft  ; his  bodiani  are  not  fufficicntly 
diftinguifiied  -from  the  Linnaean  percoe,  as  the  following  ge- 
neric character  will  fliew  : “ Habit  of  the  genus  perca.  Gill 
covers  fcaly,  ferrated  andaculeated.  Scales  (in  moll  fpecies) 
fmooth.  The  gill-covers  of  the  perca,  according  to  this 
writer,  are  fcaly  and  ferrated,  and  the  feales  of  the  body  (in 
molt  fpecies)  hard  and  rough.  According  to  this  definition ; 
a perch  with  fmooth  feales,  and  the  denticulations  of  the  gill 
covers  confpicuoufly  large,  may  be  miftaken  for  a bodian  5 
and  a hard  fealed  bodian,  on  the  contrary,  for  a perch.  If 
we  are  to  allow  an  innovation  on  the  Linntean  arrangement 
by  the  infertion  of  the  genus  bodianus , its  true  character 
feems  to  be  that  the  plates  which  conftitute  the  gill-covers 
are  fmooth  at  the  edges,  and  only  armed  with  one  or  more 
diftinct  fpines  ; while  the  ferrated  edges  of  thofe  plates  as 
plainly  point  out  the  percae  : and  if  the  plates  be  both  fer- 
rated and  aculeated,  we  conceive  it  highly  proper  to  retain 
them  under  the  old  Linmean  genus  perca. 

BOD  IN,  John,  in  Biography,  a famous  lawyer  of  France, 
was  born  at  Angers  in  1530,  he  ftudied  the  law  at  Touloufe, 
and  preferring  the  common  to  the  civil  law,  quitted  Touloufe 
and  entered  at  the  bar  in  Paris;  but  not  fucceeding  to  his 
expectations,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a writer,  with  a tranflation  into  elegant 
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Latin  verfe  of  " Oppian’s  Cy-negeticon,”  or  books  of  hunt- 
ing,  accompanied  with  learned  notes,  claimed  as  his  own  by 
1 urnebus.  His  “Method  of  Hiftory,”  was  publifhed  in 
J566,  and  his  “ Difcourfe  on  Coins,”  with  an  anfwer  to  the 
■ paradoxes  of  Maleftroit  in  1568  ; but  thefe  were  introduc- 
tory to  his  great  work  io  French,  “Concerning  a Republic,” 
printed  in  1.576,  in  folio,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  8vo. 
To  this  work  the  prefident  Thuaims  bears  very  honourable 
teftimony  ; it  was  alfo  much  commended  by  other  perfons 
of  learning;  and  obtain-d  for  the  author  n high  degiee  of 
reputation  throughout  Europe  It  became  the  text-book 
of  private  leftures  both  at  London  and  Cambridge.  Plis 
tables  of  law,  entitled  “ Juris  Univerfi  Diftributio,”  were 
printed  in  1578,  and  in  the  following  year  his  “ Demono- 
maniedes  Sorciers,"  to  which  was  annexed  “A  Refutation 
of  the  book,  de  Lamiis,’'  of  John  Wier,  pliyfieian  to  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  who  had  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
ftories  of  witchcraft  and  forcery  have  chiefly  arifen  from 
impofture  or  delufions  of  fancy.  The  literary  character  of 
Bodin,  who  defended  this  kind  of  Uiperltit'on,  incurred  re- 
proach, and  he  himfelf  was  fufpefted  of  being  a magician. 
Before  this  time  he  had  been  invited  by  Henry  III.  to  his 
court,  who  was  much  delighted  with  his  converfation  and 
treated  him  with  attention  and  refpeft.  But  the  royal  fa- 
vour was  of  no  long  continuance  ; for  Bodin,  who  held  an 
office  in  the  prefidial  court  of  Laon,  was  fent,  in  1576,  as  a 
deputy  of  the  third  efiate  of  Vermandois,  to  the  Aflembly 
of  the  ftates-general  at  Blois;  where  he  reriionflrated  againfl 
the  projeft  of  alienating  the  royal  demefnes  belonging  to 
that  province  ; and  this  he  did  with  fuch  effeft,  that  Thu- 
anus  principally  alcribed  the  defeat  of  the  injurious  fcheme 
of  alienation  to  his  conduit  on  this  occafion.  Bodin  alfo  re- 
folutely  oppofed  the  party  of  the  Guifes,  who  were  endea-  • 
vouring  to  procure  a decree  for  compelling  all  the  king’s 
fubjefts  to  profefs  the  catholic  religion.  By  fuch  meafures 
lie  became  obnoxious  at  court ; and  he,  therefore,  accepted 
a propofal  made  to  him  by  the  king’s  brother,  the  duke  of 
Alengon  and  Anjou,  to  accompany  him  to  his  government 
of  the  United  Provinces.  He  afterwards  attended  him  to 
England,  and,  it  is  faid,  that  lie  advifed  the  feizure  of  Ant- 
werp, in  confeqtience  of  which  the  duke  loft  both  credit 
and  influence.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Bodin  re-  ' 
turned  to  Laon,  and  difeharged  the  office  of  chief  magifirate 
with  great  integrity.  In  this  city  he  died  of  the  plague  in. 
1596.  A work,  written  by  him  but  never  printed,  and  en- 
titled “ Heptaplomeron,  five  de  abditis  rerum  fublimium 
arcanis,”  is  faid  to  have  been  an  attack  upon  religion,  and 
deligned  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  revelation.  By  the 
feeming  advantages  which  he  gave  in  this  work  to  the  Jewiib 
religion,  he  was  fufpefted  of  being  a convert  to  it ; but  it  is 
more  probable,  that  he  was  a fceptic  with  regard  to  religion, 
and  alike  indifferent  to  all  modes  of  faith.  A little  while 
before  his  death  he  publifhed  a Latin  treatife,  -entitled 
“ Theatrum  Univerfre  Naturae,’’  in  which  he  purfues  the 
caufes  and  effefts  of  things  to  their  principles.  Bodin  wa  s 
of  an  ardent  and  inquilitive  temper  : and  his  erudition  was 
fup  in  or  to  hisjudgment.  Gen.  Dift. 

BODLEY,  Sir  Thomas,  Was  born  at  Exeter  in  1.544* 
and  at  12.  years  of  age  removed  with  his  father  to  Geneva, 
who  took  his  family  thither  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  queen 
Mary’s  reign.  In  the  univerfity  of  that  city  he  commenced 
his  ftudies  ; and  when  his  father  returned  to  England,  on 
the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  lie  was  fent  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  for  fome  years,  and*l>e- 
came  fellow  of  Merton  college.  Here  he  read  left  ares  in 
Greek  and  philofophy,  and  officiated  as  proftor  and  public 
orator.  In  1 5 76  he  went  abroad  for  improvement,  and 
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fpent  four  years  in  his  travels.  In  1583  he  was  made  gentle- 
rnan-ufher  to  the  queen  ; and  having  married,  he  entered  into 
public  life,  and  was  employed  in  various  foreign  embaffies. 
At  the  Hague,  where  he  redded  feveral  years,  his  chief 
bufinefs  was  the  negotiation  of  money-concerns  between  the 
States  and  queen  Elizabeth.  After  his  final  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  1597,  he  found  that  h's  further  advancement  wasob- 
ftruCIed  by  the  intrigues  and  jealoufies  of  perfons  in  powder, 
and  he  therefore  formed  a fixed  purpofe  of  retiring  from  all 
public  affairs,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  laud- 
able employment  of  refounding  the  univerfity  library  at  Ox- 
ford, furnifhing  it  with  books,  and  enlarging  the  building. 
See  Library.  At  the  accefiion  of  king  James,  Mr.  Bodley 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1612,  and 
was  buried  in  Merton  college  choir.  An  annual  oration  is 
ftill  fpoken  in  his  praife.  Biog  Brit. 

Bodley,  John,  who  pra&ifed  phyfic  in  London,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  publifhed,  in  1741,  a critical 
effay  on  the  works  of  various  authors,  particularly  on  thofe 
treating  on  medicine,  with  the  view  of  fhevving  that  neither 
thofe  phyficians  who  wrote  the  mod  correct  and  valuable 
treatifes  on  medicine,  nor  thofe  who  were  the  mofl  intelligent 
praftitioners,  were  ufually  the  mod  encouraged : fame  and 
luccefs  being  more  commonly  the  appendages  of  craft  and 
policy,  than  of  fkill  and  judgment.  A fimilar  opinion  was 
held  by  the  late  .Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  who  thought  a judi- 
cious hiftory  of  the  fate  of  phyficians  might  prove  both  an 
entertaining  and  ufeful  work.  Something  of  this  kind  was 
done  by  Pierius,  in  his  book  “ De  Literatorum  Infelici- 
tate,”  but  on  a larger  fcale,  embracing  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  letters.  Eloy.  DiCt.  Hift. 

BODINCOMACUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of 
a borough  of  Italy  in  Liguria,  where,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  river  Eridanus  was  at  its  greateft  depth ; called  in  his 
time  “ Induftria.’’ 

BODIONTICI,  a people  whom,  according  to  Pliny, 
Gajba  annexed  to  Gallia  Narbonnenfis  ; but  before  this 
time  they  formed  a part  of  the  Ligurians.  M.  D’Anville 
has  placed  them  in  the  maritime  Alps.  Their  capital  was 
Dinia. 

BODKIL,  in  Geography , one  of  the  channels  between 
Elanders  and  Walcher'en  ifland,  in  Zealand,  by  which  great 
fhips  may  fail  in. 

BODMER,  in  Biography , a celebrated  profeffor  and 
writer  of  Swifferland,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1 698  ; and  be- 
came profeffor  of  Helvetic  hiftory  and  politics  in  his  native 
place.  In  this  office  he  taught  his  pupils  to  think  for  them- 
felves,  and  to  make  fuch  obfervations  on  hiftorical  fadts  as 
might  render  them  intimately  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  in  the  form 
of  dramatic  dialogues.  Although  he  became  one  of  the 
iioft  voluminous  of  the  German  poets,  and  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  reform  the  tafte  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
to  familiarize  them  to  the  fublime  beauties  of  Homer  and 
Milton,  he  had  fcarcely  written  a verfe  in  the  German 
language  before  he  was  50  years  of  age,  when  the  firft  canto 
of  Klopftock’s  Meffiah  fell  into  his  hands,  and  excited  his 
emulation.  His  firft  efTays  were  in  epic  poetry,  the  fubjeCts 
of  which  he  took  from  the  Scriptures,  but  he  afterwards  de- 
voted his  mufe  to  other  topics  ; and  it  is  obfervable,  that  old 
age,  which  generally  increafes  aufterity  of  manners,  had  the 
contrary  effedt  on  Bodmer  ; infomuch  that  his  laft  pieces 
were  the  moft  gay,  and  that  when  he  was  80  years  old,  he  fre- 
quently amufed  himfelf  with  Tibullus  andPetronius,  andalfo 
with  Boccace  and  la  Fontaine.  At  the  age  of  77,  he  began  a 
tranflation  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  which  he  finifhed; 
he  was  -80,  alfo,  when  he  publifhed  his  verfion  of  the  Argo- 
Hautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  He  died  in  1783,  at  the 


age  of  85  years.  Bodmer  has  been  defervedly  ftyled  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries,  the  father  of  Ger- 
man literature  whofe  juft  criticifms  and  correCt  judgment 
animated  the  poetical  genius  of  Klopftock,  Haller,  and 
Gefner.  Bildniffe,  &c.  or  Portraits  of  celebrated  German 
Literati,  &c.  Rome,  1793. 

BODMIN,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  borough  and  market 
town  of  Cornwall,  England,  is  feated  near  the  eaftern  bor- 
ders of  the  county,  on  the  confines  of  Devonfhire.  This 
town  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  principal  feat  of  re- 
ligion in  the  weftern  diftrict,  and  contained  a priory,  a col- 
legiate church,  and,  according  to  Hals,  thirteen  other 
churches,  or  free  chapels.  The  remains  and  foundations  of 
fome  of  their  religious  ftruChires  ftill  exift;  and  the  fites  of 
others  are  remembered  by  the  old  inhabitants.  Among  thefe 
were  the  priory  with  its  chapel,  &c.  St.  Peter’s  church,  St. 
Paul’s  church,  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  town,  of  which  3 
folitary  fquare  tower  remains  ; St.  Nicholas,  or  the  friary. 
The  prefent  town-hall  and  feffion  houfe  occupy  the  fite,  and 
are  conftrufted  with  parts  of  the  latter  building.  The  firft 
religious  foundation  of  Bodmin  was  removed  to  it  from  Pad- 
ftow,  a town  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  county,  which 
being  much  infefted  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  was  the  re- 
fort of  the  monks  for  greater  protection  and  fafety.  Here 
they  eftablifhed  the  priory,  and  its  various  dependent  build- 
ings ; all  of  which  gradually  decayed  after  the  removal  of 
the  fee.  The  town  occupies  the  northern  face  of  a hill,  and 
confifts  principally  of  one  long  ftreet  ftretchingeaft  and  weft. 
Near  the  eaftern  end  of  it  is  the  parifh  church,  a large  an- 
cient ftruCture,  confifting  of  three  ailes,  and  a tower  which 
is  attached  to  the  north  fide.  The  chancel  part  is  certainly 
the  moft  ancient,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
priory-building.  An  old  chapel,  now  appropriated  to  a 
fchool-room,  ftill  remains  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  church, 
and  a little  farther  eaft  is  a neat  modern  manfion,  occupy- 
ing the  fite  of  the  domeftic  part  of  the  priory.  A mo- 
nument richly  and  curioufiy  fculptured,  of  one  of  the  priors 
of  this  houfe,  is  carefully  preferved  in  the  chancel.  This 
was  made  to  commemorate  the  name  and  official  character 
of  Thomas  Vivian,  who  was  biftiop  of  Megara,  and  died  in 
1533- 

Bodmin  is  diftinguiftied  among  the  numerous  boroughs  of 
Cornwall,  as  being  the  only  one  free  from  the  controul  of 
a patron.  It  was  firft  made  a borough  in  the  .time  of 
Henry  II.  and  its  privileges  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
king  James  I.  who  incorporated  it  in  the  15th  year  of  his 
reign.  In  1799,  a new  charter  was  obtained,  which  veiled 
the  government  in  a town  clerk,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty- 
four  common  council-men,  who  hold  the  foie  privilege  of 
electing  two  members  for  parliament.  About  half  a mile 
N.  W.  of  the  town  is  a regular,  commodious  county  gaol, 
which  was  begun  building  in  1779,  from  defigns  by  Sir 
John  Call,  who  planned  it  according  to  the  fyftem  recom- 
mended by  the  philanthropic  Howard. 

Bodmin  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  an  ingenious 
phyfician  and  anatomift,  who  made  various  experiments  on 
the  transfufion  of  blood  from  one  animal  into  another.  This 
town  has  a market  on  Saturday,  is  235  miles  fouth  weft 
from  London,  and  contains  278  houfes,  and  1951  inhabi- 
tants. 

BODOBRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  B ad  do- 

BRICUM. 

BODODO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Benin,  containing  about  50  houfes,  or  little  cabins, 
built  of  reeds  and  covered  with  leaves.  Here  a viceroy  has 
his  refidence,  attended  by  a council,  whofe  jurifdiftion  ex- 
tends over  this  canton  in  all  civil  affairs,  levying  taxes,  and 
rating  duties  and  impofts  on  merchandize.  In  criminal  cafes 
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of  great  importance,  the  viceroy  and  council  are  obliged  to 
fend  to  Benin  the  capital,  for  the  orders  of  the  court. 

BODOK,  a diftridt  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the  province  of 
Nitra,  containing  ioi  large  villages. 

BODON.  bee  Widin. 

BODROG,  a diftrift  of  Hungary,  near  tire  Danube,  30 
miles  S.  E.  of  Colocza,  inhabited  by  Ruffians  and  a few 
Hungarians. — Alfo  a River  of  Upper  Hungary,  which  lias 
its  fource  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  difeharges  itfelf 
into  the  Theis  near  Tokay. 

BODTY,  in  Zoology , the  name  of  a certain  kind  of 
American  fnake,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  amphljb&na  tribe,  but 
of  which  this  fpecies  is  apparently  doubtful.  The  fame 
fnake  is  likewife  called  Ibijara. 

BODUNGEN,  Great , in  Geography , a market  town  in 
Germany  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Klet- 
tenberg,  5 miles  north  of  Bleicherode.  Little  Bodungen  lies 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Lora,  4 miles  north  of  Bleicherode. 

BODWELL’s  Falls,  lie  in  Merrimack  river,  between 
Andover  and  Methuen,  in  North  America,  about  5 miles 
below  Patucket  falls. 

BODY,  in  Phyfcs,  a folid,  extended,'palpable  fubftance  ; 
of  itfelf  merely  paffive,  and  indifferent  either  to  motion  or 
reft  : but  capable  of  any  fort  of  motion,  and  of  all  figures 
and  forms. 

The  word  alludes  to  the  Saxon  lodige,  Jlaiure ; and  to 
the  Belgic  boode,  a cover , q.  d.  the  tabernacle  of  the  foul. 
Body  is  compofed,  according  to  the  Peripatetics,  of  matter, 
form , and  privation  ; according  to  the  Epicureans  and  Cor- 
pufeuiarians,  of  an  affemblage  of  hooked,  heavy  atoms  ; ac- 
cording to  the  Cartefians,  of  a certain  quantity  of  extenfwn  ; 
according  to  the  Newtonians,  of  a fyftem  or  affociation  of 
folid,  maffy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles , ranged  or 
difpofed  in  this  or  that  manner ; whence  refult  bodies  of 
this  or  that  form,  diftinguiflied  by  this  or  that  name.  Thefe 
elementary  or  component  particles  of  bodies  muft  be  infinitely 
hard  ; vaftly  harder  than  the  bodies  compounded  of  them  ; 
nay,  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces.  “ This” 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  “ is  neceffary  in  order  to  the 
world’s  perfifting  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  bodies  continuing  of 
the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  feveral  ages.’* 

Body,  affections  of.  See  Affection. 

Body,  colours  of.  See  Colour. 

Body,  elements  of.  See  Element. 

Body , effence  of  See  Essence. 

Body,  exiftetice  of.  See  Existence. 

Body,  extenfwn  of.  See  Extension. 

Body,  modes  of.  See  Mode. 

Body,  motion  of.  See  Motion. 

Body,  qualities  of . See  Quality. 

Body  ffolidity  of.  See  Solidity. 

Boby  ,f olid,  that  whofe  particles  cohere,  or  are  fome  way 
connedted  with  each  other.  See  Solid. 

Body,  fluid,  that  whofe  particles  eafily  Aide  over  each 
other,  and  are  of  a fit  fize  to  be  agitated  by  heat ; or  that 
whofe  particles  do  not  cohere,  but  are  eafily  put  in  motion 
by  the  fmalleft  force.  See  Fluid. 

Body,  rough , that  whofe  furface  is  befet  alternately  with 
eminences  and  cavities,  in  contradiftindtion  from  a fmooth 
body. 

Bodies,  ductile,  thofe  which  being  ftretched  do  not  break, 
but  extend  one  way  <as  much  as  they  ffirink  another.  Of 
thefe  fome  are  hard  and  malleable,  as  metals  ; others  foft  or 
vifeid,  as  glues,  gums,  &c.-  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  an.  1713. 
p,  268.  , 

Bovins,  flexible,  thofe  which  admit  of  being  bent  without 
breaking : ‘fuch  are  thread,  wire,  fibres,  and  even  glafs,  when 


fpun  very  fine.  Thefe  are  contradiftinguifiied  from  brittle 
bodies. 

Bobiks, Jpecific gravity  of.  See  Gravity,  and  Weight* 

Body,  denfe.  See  Density. 

Body,  rare.  See  Rare. 

Body,  luminous,  or  lucid,  that  which  emits  its  own  rays,  or 
fhines  by  its  own  light. 

Body,  illuminated,  that  which  diffufes  the  light  of  another 
by  reflection,  or  which  fhines  by  borrowed  light. 

Body,  opahe,  that  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  light,  or 
prevents  their  paffage  through  it. 

Body,  tranfparetit , diaphanous,  or  pellucid,  that  which  tranf- 
mits  the  rays  of  light.  See  Transparency. 

Body,  the  inertia  of.  See  Vi  s inertia. 

Bodies,  homogeneous.  See  Homogeneous. 

Bodies,  congruous,  thofe  whofe  particles  have  the  fame 
magnitude  and  velocity,  or  at  leaft  harmonical  proportions  of 
magnitude  and  velocity. 

Bodies,  incongruous,  thofe  which  have  neither  the  fame 
magnitude,  nor  the  fame  degree  of  velocity,  nor  an  harmoni- 
cal proportion  of  magnitude  and  velocity. 

Body,  hard.  See  Hard. 

Body,  volatile , that  which  rifes  by  the  force  of  heat.  See 
"Volatile. 

Bodies  are  divided  into  animate  and  inanimate ; i.  e.  into 
thofe  informed  by  a foul,  and  thofe  which  are  not  j or  thofe 
that  have  life  and  thofe  that  have  none. 

Some  confider  bodies,  either  as  natural  and  fenfble  ; viz. 
as  formed  by  phyfical  caufes,  and  clothed  by  phylical  quali- 
ties (in  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  objeCt  of  phyfics)  ; or, 
as  intellectual  or  quantitative,  in  the  general  or  abftradt ; and 
according  to  three  dimenfions : in  which  fenfe,  body  makes 
the  fubjedt  of  geometry. 

Bodies  alkaline,  confflent,  elafic,fxt,  heterogeneous,  atmo - 
fphere  of,  defeent  of,  mercury  of.  See  the  feveral  articles. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
foul ; viz.  for  that  part  of  an  animal,  compofed  of  bones, 
mufi'les,  canals,  juices,  nerves,  &c.  concerned  in  digeftion, 
circulation,  &c. 

In  which  fenfe,  body  makes  the  fubjedt  of  comparative 
anatomy.  See  Anatomy. 

Boby,  faculties  of  the.  See  Faculty. 

Body  is  alfo  applied  by  anatomifts  to  feveral  particular 
parts  of  the  animal  fabric. — As  the  callous  body  of  the 
brain,  the  cavernous  or  fpongeous  bodies  of  the  penis.  Sec. 

Body,  reticular.  See  Reticular. 

Body,  in  fpeaking  of  a horfe,  denotes  the  cheft,  but  chiefly 
the  flanks. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  have  a good  body,  when  he  is  full  in  the 
flank  ; a light  body,  when  he  is  thin  or  flender  in  the 
flank.  If  the  laft  of  the  ihort  ribs  be  at  a confiderable 
diftance  from  the  haunch-bone,  though  fuch  a horfe  may 
have  a tolerable  body  for  a time,  if  he  be  much  laboured, 
he  will  lofe  it.  It  is' a general  rule  never  to  buy  a horfe  that 
is  light  bodied  and  fiery,  becaufe  he  will  prefently  deftroy 
himfelf. 

Body  of  a plant,  in  Botany.  See  Botany. 

Body  of  a piece  of  ordnance,  in  Gunnery,  that  part  compre- 
hended between  the  centre  of  the  trunnions  and  the  cafea- 
bel.  It  ought  always  to  be  more  fortified  than  the  refl.  See 
Cannon. 

Body  of  a, pump,  in  Hydraulics,  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
barrel  of  pipe  of  a pump,  within  which  the  pifton  moves* 
See  Pump. 

Bod  y,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  fame  with  folid,  which  fee. 

Bodies,  regular , or  Platonic,  are  thofe  which  have  all  their 
fcdes,  angles,  and  planes,  fimilar  and  equal. 

• Of 
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Of  tbefe  there  are  only  five;  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  Confin- 
ing ot  four  angles  ; the  oBahedron,  of  eight ; tire  icofahedron, 
of  twenty;  the  dodecahedron , of  twelve  pentagons;  and  the 
cube  of  fix  fquares.  See  Regular  bodies ; lee  alfo  Te- 
trahedron, & c. 

Body,  in  Law. — A man  is  faid  to  be  bound  or  held  in 
body  and  goods  ; that  is,  he  is  liable  to  remain  in  prifon  in 
default  of  payment. 

A woman,  though  in  other  refpeCts  (he  cannot  engage  her 
perfon  but  to  her  hufband,  may  be  taken  by  the  body,  when  {lie 
carries  on  a feparate  trade. 

Body  of  the  place,  in  Fortification,  denotes  either  the  build- 
ings incloled,  or  more  generally  the  inclofure  itfelf.  Thus, 
to  conftruCt  the  body  of  the  place,  is  to  fortify  or  inclofe  the 
place  with  baftions  and  curtains. 

Body  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  aflemblage  of  fcveral  different 
things  collected  into  one  ; more  particularly  a number  of 
perfons  united  into  a company  or  college. 

A flate  or  nation,  under  the  adminiftration,  of  one  fove- 
reign,  is  called  a body  politic.  All  large  empires  are  un* 
natural,  becaufe  the  relation  between  the  head  and  limbs 
is  here  toe  remote.  No  body,  either  natural  or  politic, 
can  long  remain  found  without  exercife.  See  Corpora- 
tion. 

Body,  corps,  in  War,  is  an  aggregate  or  aflemblage  of 
forces,  horfe  and  foot,  united  and  marching  under  fome 
chief. 

An  army,  ranged  in  form  of  battle,  is  divided  into  three 
bodies : the  van-guard,  the  rear-guard,  and  the  main  body  ; 
which  laft  is  ordinarily  the  general’s  poll. 

Body  of  referve,  in  the  Military  Art,  a draught  or  de- 
tachment of  a number  of  forces  out  of  an  army,  who  are 
only  to  engage  in  cafe  of  necefiity. 

Body,  in  matters  of  Literature,  a name  given  to  a collec- 
tion of  whatever  relates  to  any  particular  fcience  ; thus 
we  fay,  the  body  of  the  canon  law  ; the  body  of  the  Saxon 
law.  King  James  I.  had  a defign  to  compile  a body  of  the 
Englifh  law. 

The  body  of  the  civil  law  confifts  chiefly  of  the  Inftitutes, 
PandeCts,  Code,  and  Novels.  A gloffaled  body,  is  that 
to  which  gloffes  are  added  in  the  margin,  compofed  by  feve- 
ral  lawyers. 

Body  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  confidence,  folidity,  and 
ftrength.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  bod}’  of  a cloth,  wine, 
&c. 

Vintners  have  divers  arts  of  increafing  or  diminiihing  the 
body  of  wine. 

Body,  among  Painters. — A colour  is  faid  to  bear  a body, 
when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing 
with  the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a thick  oil  of 
that  colour;  as  white-lead,  lamp-black,  Vermillion,  lake, 
indigo,  &c.  But  verditers,  fmalts,  &c.  will  not  em- 
body with  the  oil,  but  are  fti'il  apt  to  feparate  from  it  in 
working. 

Body  //  n,  or  plane  of  projection,  in  Ship-building,  is  a 
feCtion  of  the  fhip  at  the  midihip  frame,  or  broadeft  place, 
perpendicular  to  the  fheer  and  half-breadth  plans.  The 
feveral  breadths,  and  the  particular  form  of  every  frame  of 
timbers,  are  deferibed  on  this  plane.  As  the  two  fides  of  a 
fhip  are  fimilar  to  each  other,  it  is  therefore  unneceffary  to 
lay  down  both,  hence  the  frames  contained  between  the  main 
frame  and  the  ftem  are  deferibed  on  one  fide  of  the  middle 
line,  commonly  on  the  right-hand  fide  ; and  the  after  frames 
are  deferibed  on  the  other  fide  of  that  line.  , 

BODZELIN,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Sandomirz,  24  miles  fouth  of  Radom. 

BOE,  in  Ancient  Geography.  See  Bo/e. 


Boe,  a fmall  ifland  of  Norway,  25  leagues  north  of 
Bergen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Norway,  18  miles  north  of 
Bergen. — Alfo,  a town  of  Norway,  12  leagues  north  of 
Romfdale. 

BOEBE.  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a lalje  or 
marfh  in  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Steph.  Byz. 

BOE  BIS,  or  Boebias,  a lake  which  fome  place  in 
Bceotia,  was  fituated  near  the  confines  of  Magnefia,  not  far 
from  mount  Ofia.  It  has  been  fince  called  the  lake  of  Efero. 
North  of  this  lake  was  a town  called  Boebe,  whence  the  lake 
derived  its  name. 

BOECE,  or  Boris,  Hector,  Lat.  Boethius , in  Biogra- 
phy, a celebrated  Ccottifh  hiftorian,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Dundee,  about  the  year  1470.  After  having 
ltudied  in  bis  native  place,  and  alfo  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
was  profefior  in  1497,  he  went  for  further  improvement  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  a profeflbr  of  philofophy,  and  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
feveral  literary  perfons  of  eminence,  and  particularly  with 
Erafmus.  Upon  the  eftablilhment  of  the  king’s  college  at 
Aberdeen,  by  Dr.  Elphinfton,  the  bilhop,  about  the  year 
1500,  Boethius  was  fent  for  by  the  founder,  and  appointed 
principal  of  that  univerfity,  and  contributed,  in  concurrence 
with  his  colleague  Mr.  Hay,  to  furnilh  the  kingdom  with 
feveral  excellent  fcholars.  After  the  death  of  Elphinfton, 
his  patron,  in  1515,  he  wrote  his  lift,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  predeceffors,  under  the  title  of  “ Vitae  Epifco- 
porum  Murthlacenfium  et  Aberdonenfium,”  Paris,  1522, 
4to.  He  then  engaged  in  his  great  undertaking  of  Writing 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  prefixed  a large  geo- 
graphical defeription  of  the  country.  This  hiftory  was  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  “ Scotorum  Hiftoria  ab  illius  gentis 
origine,”  Paris,  1526,  fol, ; and  he  continued  to  improve  it 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1550.  The  firft 
edition  of  this  work  confifted  of  1 7 books,  and  ended  with 
the  death  of  king  James  I.  The  next  edition  printed  at 
Laufanne  and  Paris,  in  1574,  fol.  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  18th  and  part  of  the  19th  books.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  III. 
by  J.  Ferrerius,  a native  of  Piedmont.  The  whole  hiftory 
was  tranflated  into  the  Scottifh  dialed!  by  John  Bellenden, 
archdeacon  of  Murray,  by  command  of  James  V.  and  pub- 
liftiedin  1536.  R.  Holinfhed  publifhed  it  in  Englifh,  with 
confiderable  additions,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Chronicles. 
This  work  has  been,  differently  appreciated  by  national  par- 
tiality on  the  one  hand,  and  national  prejudice  on  the  other. 
Whilft  it  is  allowed  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity  of 
ftyle,  it  is  charged  with  detailing  marvellous  tales  and 
legends,  and  with  introducing  imaginary  and  fictitious  cir- 
cumftances,  in  order  to  ornament  and  dignify  the  antiquity 
of  the  Scots  nation.  As  to  his  general  character,  Boethius 
,w«  a great  mailer  of  clafiical  and  polite  learning,  well  Ikillcd 
in  divinity,  philofophy,  and  hiftory  ; but  too  credulous,  and 
much  addidted  to  the  belief  of  legendary  ftories.  . With  re- 
gard to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  difereet,  genteel, 
well-bred,  attentive,  generous,  affable  and  courteous.  Biog. 
Brit. 

BOECKEL,  John,  born  at  Antwerp  in  November  1535, 
was  admitted  doCtor  in  medicine  at  Bourges  in  1564.  At 
Hamburgh,  where  be  went  to  refide,  he  was  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  for  bis  fuperior  fkill,  and  appointed  teacher  of  ana- 
tomy and  medicine,  an  office  he  filled  with  fufficient  reputa- 
tion feveral  years,  He  died  there  March  2 ift,  1605.  His 
works  are  “Depefte  quae  Hamburgumcivitatem,  anno  1565, 
graviffime  affhxit,”  Henricopoli,  1577*  8vo. ; “ Synopfis- 
novi  morbi,  quem  plerique  catarrhum  febrilem  vocant,  qui 
non  folum  Germaniam,  led  pene  univerfam  Europam  gra- 
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vifiime  afflixit.**  Helmf.  1580,  8vo.  This  may  he  eon- 
fidered  as  the  earlieft  record  of  the  contagious  catarrhal  fever, 
which  has  many  times  fince  vifited  the  world,  and  which  has, 
in  this  country,  been  familiarly  denominated  the  influenza. 
“ Anatomia  vel  defcriptio  partiuin  corporis  humani,’’  Helmf. 
1 585,  8vo.  The  text  book  from  which  the  author  gave  his 
leftures,  “ De  philtris.  Utrum  anmii  hominum  his  commo- 
veantur,  necne  ?”  a queilion  much  agitated  at  that  period  of 
the  world,  but  long'  fince  laid  afleep.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 
Eloy  Bib.  Hift  Med. 

BOECLER,  John-Henry,  an  eminent  German  philolo- 
gift,  was  born  at  Cronheim  in  Franconia,  in  1610,  and  pre- 
ferred, at  the  age  of  21,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  to 
the  office  of  profefior  of  eloquence  at  Strafburg.  In  1648  he 
was  invited  to  Sweden  by  queen  Chriflina,  and  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Upfal,  and  to  the  office  of  royal 
hiftoriographer ; but  being  obliged  by  ill  health  to  quit  the 
country,  he  became  profeifor  of  hiftory  at  Strafburg.  He 
was  counfellor  both  to  the  eleftor  of  Mentz  and  to  the  em- 
peror, and  received  a penfion  from  Eouis  XIV.  He  died  in 
1692.  His  principal  works  are  “ Commentationes  Plinianaj 
“ Timur,  vulgo  Tamerlanus,”  4 to.  1657  ; “ Notitia  Sti.  Ro- 
mani Imperii,”  1 63  i<,  8vo  ; “ Hiitoria,  fchola  principum 
“ Bibliographia  critica,”  1715,  8vo.  ; “Diflertationes  Aca- 
demic*,” 3 vols.  4to.  1710;  “ Animadverfiones  in  Poly- 
bium,”  4to.  1681  ; “ Commentatio  in  Grotii  librum  de  jure 
belli  et  pacis,”  qto.  1712.  He  wrote,  befides,  Latin  com- 
mentaries on  various  ancient  authors,  and  feveral  tradfs  on 
German  hiftory.  Nouv.  Ditl.  Hift. 

BOEDROMIA.  in  Antiquity,  from  govkopn,  helper , de- 
rived from  (goat1,  I cry,  and  1 run,  folemn  teafts  held  at 

Athens,  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by  Ion,  fon  of 
Xuthus,  to  the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  fon 
of  Neptune,  in  the  reign  of  Eredfheus.  Plutarch  gives  an- 
other account  of  the  boedromia,  which,  according  to  him, 
were  celebrated  in  memory  of  thevidiory  obtained  byThe- 
feus  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedromion,  called  by 
the  Corinthians  “ Panemos  which  was,  in  the  ancient 
chronology,  the  third  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  con- 
iifted  of  thirty  days,  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
Auguft  and  beginning  of  September. 

B O E H M,  in  Biography.  See  Behmen. 

BOEHMER,  Philip  Adolphus,  fon  of  Juftus  B.  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  under  whom  he  received 
his  education  ; was  admitted  dodfor  in  medicine  in  1736.  As 
he  applied  his  mind  particularly  to  the  iludy  of  midwifeiy, 
he  gave  for  his  inaugural  thefis,  “ De  precavenda  polypoium 
generatione.”  His  next  diflertation,  which  was  publilhed  in 
1 741,  in  4to.  was  “ Situs  uteri  gravidi,  ac  foetus,  ac  fede 
placentae  in  utero.  ’ In  this  he  has  given  a critical  examina- 
tion of  the  midwifery  forceps  ufed  inEngland,  which  he  com- 
pares with,  and  prefers  to  Leuret’s.  I hefe  pieces  were  added 
by  the  author  to  his  edition  of  fir  Richard  Manningham’s 

Compendium  artis  obftetricae,”  publilhed  in  1746,  4to. 
Having  acquired  celebrity  by  theie  and  other  works,  he  was 
adopted  member  of  the  'cad.  Nat  Curiof.  and  foreign  affo- 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  He  was  alio 
appointed  to  fucceed  his  father  as  profeffor  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  at  Hall.  In  1749  he  publilhed 
“ Inftitutiop.es  oileologicae,  in  ufum  preleCiionum,”  8vo. 
Haller  particularly  commends  in  this  work  the  engravings  of 
the  embryos,  and  fome  fcetal  fkeletons.  His  “ Obferva- 
tionum  anatomicarum,  fafciculus  primus,”  folio,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1752.  Among  many  rare  and  curious  objects  are, 
an  engraving  of  a pregnant  uterus,  to  drew  the  membrana 
decidua,  and  a foetus  in  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  with  the 
placenta.  The  fecund  colledion,  alfo  in  folio,  publilhed  in 


1736,  contains  a fmaller  foetus  in  one  of  the  tubes,  and  a 
child  with  two  bodies  and  only  one  head.  For  the  titles  of 
the  remainder  of  his  differtations,  fee  Haller.  Bib.  Anat.  and 
his  colledlion  of  medical  thefes,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  inferted. 

BOEHMERIA,  in  Botany  (named  by  Jacquin  in  honour 
of  George  Randolph  Boehmer,  profeifor  of  anatomy  and  bo- 
tany at  Wittenburgh  ),agenusofthe  clafs  MonoeciaTetranclria, 
formed  byr  Swartz  for  three  plants,  not  deferibed  by  Linnaeus, 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  to  which  he  added  two  others, 
the  urtica  cylindnca  and  the  caturus  ramiflorus  of  Linnaeus. 
It  conllitutes  a connebling  link  between  urtica,  and  parietaria. 
Nat.  Ord.  Scalrida.  Urticcc  Juflieu.  Schreb,  1421.  Jacq. 
Americ.  246.  Swartz,  prod.  34.  Juflieu.  403.  Gen.  Char. 
Male  flowers  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  female,  either  diftindt 
or  mixed.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed,  four  parted  to  the  bafe  ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat  ere£t,  coloured.  Schreb. 
(tubular,  Juflieu  and  Bofc.).  Cor.  none.  Ned.  none.  Stam. 
filaments  four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  awl-fhaped,  ere£t ; an- 
thers roundifh,  ovate.  Female  flowers,  Cor.  none.  Pi/l. 
germ  ovate,  comprefled  ; fiyle  filiform,  ereft,  permanent ; 
ltigma  Ample,  pubefeent.  Pericarp,  none.  Seed,  roundifh, 
comprefled,  margined.  Schreb.  (fingle,  very  fmall,  enclofed 
in  the  permanent  calyx.  JufT.  Bofc.).  The  flowers  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  numerous,  denfe,  ovate-acuminate, 
braftes  or  feales. 

Species,  1.  B.  caudata.  Brown  Jam.  238.  “ Leaves  op- 

pofite,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate  ; racemes  very  long,  pendulous  ; 
flowers  dioecous  ; ftem  fuffruticofe.”  A fhrub  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  Brown  calls  it  the  nettle-tree.  2.  B.  littoralis. 
“ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate  ; flowers  con- 
glomerate, axillary,  monoecous,  mixed  ; ftem  herbaceous, 
four-cornered.”  Native  of  Hifpaniola.  3.  B.  cylindrica. 
“ Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate  ; racemes  fpiked, 
axillary,  eredft,  Ample.’’  An  annual  plant,  with  a lucid,  her- 
baceous ftalk,  dividing  into  ieveral  branches  ; leaves  with 
three  longitudinal  veins ; on  pretty  long  petioles.  A native 
of  Ni  rth  America  and  Jamaica.  4.  B .ramiflora.  “Leaves 
alternate,  broad-lanceolate,  acuminate,  ferrate,  wrinkled  ; 
flowers  aggregate,  axillary  and  lateral,  monoecous,  diftinS. 
Males  three-ftamened.”  A fhrub,  eight  feet  high,  with  long 
branches  ; leaves  fickle-fhaped,  rugged  on  very'  fhort  petioles, 
placed  towards  the  end  of  the  twigs  ; very  different  in  fize, 
fome  being  two  inches,  and  others  a foot  in  length  on  the 
fame  twig.  Male  flowers  fmall,  yellowilh,  numerous,  aggre- 
gate, on  the  leaflefs  old  branches.  Female  flowers  whitifh 
on  the  younger  twigs  to  the  very  end  Native  of  Jamaica 
and  other  Iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  5.  B.  hirta.  “ Leaves 
alternate,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  hirfute  ; flowers  moncecous, 
heaped,  axillary,  mixed.”  A native  of  Jamaica. 

La  Marck  has  not  inferted  this  genus  either  in  the  alpha- 
betic part  of  1 he  Encyclopedic,  or  in  the  fubfequei>t 
fyftematic  feries  of  figures.  He  follows  Linnseus  in  referring 
the  cylindrica  to  urtica,  and  the  ramiflora  to  caturus. 

BOEL,  Peter,  in  Biography,  an  excellent  painter  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  animals,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1625,, 
and  having  been  a difciple  of  Snyders,  whofe  widow  he  mar- 
ried, he  went  to  Italy,  where  his  uncle  Cornelius  de  Waal 
refided,  and  in  his  return  through  France,  was  much  em- 
ployed, particularlyat  Paris,  where  he  continued  for  fome  time. 
Fie  died  in  1680.  As  an  artift  he  copied  after  nature,  with 
a free  and  bold  pencil,  and  a tint  of  colour  that  was  natural 
and  beautiful.  There  are  fome  few  flight,  but  fpiritid, 
etchings  by  Boel,  from  his  own  compofitiqns.  reprefenting 
various  animals,  ixc.  Cornelius  Boel,  who  flourifhed  in  161 1, 
and  Coryn,  or  Quirin  Joel,  who  flourifhed  in  i6ho,  both  en- 
gravers, were  of  the  fame  family.  Pilkington,  Strutt 
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BOELE-BOELE,  in  Geography,  a diftn&  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes,  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Boni,  at  and  near  a river  of 
the  fame  name.  To  the  weft  it  has  Wauwo  Woele  ; to  the 
fouth,  the  river  Caffa  ; to  the  north,  the  river  Tanka  ; and 
to  the  eaft,  the  thores  of  the  bay.  It  is  fonietimes  called 
Tellolmpoe,  and  lias  three  chief  townlhips,  viz.  Boele-boele, 
Lamant,  and  Radja,  which  are  all  independent  of  each 
other.  The  kings  of  Boni  confider  it  as  an  appendage  of 
their  crown. 

BOELE-COMB  A,  a territory  of  Celebes,  which  was 
anciently  a i'eparate  kingdom,  but  in  later  times  it  was  fub- 
jugated  by  the  Macaffers ; and  is  become  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  It 
ftretches  from  the  river  Kalenkongang,  which  divides  it  from 
Bontain,  to  Bera,  or  rather  to  the  river  Bampang,  which 
runs  between  them  ; to  the  north  of  it  lie  the  mountains  of 
Kyndang,  which  feparate  it  from  Boni,  or  rather  from  the 
highlanders  of  Touraayo  ; and  to  the  fouth,  it  is  wafhed  by 
the  fea.  The  land  is  fertile  in  rice,  and  abounds  in  game  and 
extenfive  forefts:  but  the  timber  is  not  adapted  to  the  con- 
ItruClion  of  houfes.  When  the  weft  monfoon  renders  it 
dangerous  for  fhips  to  lie  in  the  road  before  Boele-Comba, 
they  run  into  the  river  Kalekongang,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  ftands  the  palifadoed  fort  Carolina,  in  which  the  refi- 
dent  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  who  is  a junior 
merchant,  has  his  abode.  The  province  of  Bera  reaches 
from  the  river  Bampang  eaftward,  along  the  fea-coaft  to  the 
point  of  Laffem  or  I.afToa,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
point  of  Cadjang ; and  on  the  land  fide,  it  borders  upon 
Boele-Comba,  Tourang,  and  Kadjang,  belonging  to  Boele- 
boele.  This  country  belongs  to  the  Dutch  company.  It 
is  barren  and  rocky,  but  has  fome  woods  which  furnifh  tim- 
ber fit  for  building  proas.  The  men  are  good  warriors  both 
by  fea  and  land  ; the  richeft  are  merchants  ; and  others  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  building  proas,  and  in  manufacturing  a 
lort  of  coarfe  white  cloth  from  the  cotton  which  the  place 
fupplies. 

* BOELON.  See  Bjelon. 

BOEN,  in  Geography , a town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diltriCt 
of  Montbrifon,  feated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Lignon  ; 
<5  leagues  fouth  of  Roanne,  and  3^  north  of  Montbrifon. 
The  place  contains  1220,  and  the  canton  10,929  perfons; 
the  territory  comprehends  305  kiliometres,  and  22  com- 
munes. 

BOENAC,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Bodianus,  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr.  Bloch.  The  body  is  of  a clear  olivaceous 
colour,  marked  with  feven  oblique  brown  bands  ; and  the 
caudal  fin  is  rounded.  This  fifh  is  mentioned  as  a na- 
tive of  the  feas  about  Japan,  where  it  is  called  yean  boenac. 

There  are  feven  rays  in  the  gill  membrane  of  this  fpecies, 
fifteen  in  the  pe&oral  fin,  fix  in  the  ventral  fin,  eleven  in  the 
anal  fin,  fixteen  in  the  caudal  fin,  and  twenty-five  in  that  on 
the  back. 

BOENASA,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Cappado- 
cia, in  the  interior  of  the  Galatic  Pontus.  Ptolemy. 

BOEON,  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tauric  Cherfonefus. 

Boeon,  or  Boelo,  a town  of  Greece,  in  the  Doric  region, 
according  to  Thucydides,  near  mount  Parnaffus.  This  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  which,  according  to  Pliny,  Strabo,  and 
Steph.  Byz.  gave  the  name  of“  Tetrapolis”  to  the  country 
poffeffed  by  the  Dorians,  near  mount  Oeta. 

BOEONUS,  Diuy  an  ifland  of  India,  according  to 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  fea,  placed  by  M.  d’An- 
ville  at  the  fouth-weft  entrance  of  the  ft  Barygazenus 
ficus,’’ 


BCEOTIA,  a name  given  to  two  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  ; one  founded,  or  rather  reftored  by  Cadmus,  and 
called  by  him  Boeotia,  from  the  ox  {bos ) , which  is  faid  to 
have  directed  him  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Thebes  ; 
the  other  in  Theffaly,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Bceotus, 
the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  brother  of  CEolus,  by  Arne,  the 
daughter  of  CEolus  king  of  CElis.  This  Bceotus,  according  to 
Bryant  (Anal.  Anc.  Myth.  vol.  ii.  p.  326.),  from  whom  the- 
Boeotians  are  fuppofed  to  be  defeended,  and  from  whom  this 
country  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  derived  its  name,  was  an 
imaginary  perfonage,  and  merely  a variation  of  Boutus  and 
Butus,  the  ark ; which  in  ancient  times  was  indifferently 
ftyled  Theba,  Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and  Bceotus.  This 
Boeotus  of  Greece,  according  to  the  mythology  of  this  writer, 
is  the  fame  with  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus  of  Cyrene,  and 
Buto  or  Budde  of  the  Indians.  The  hiftory  of  the  origin 
of  this  kingdom  is  intermixed  with  fables  ; but  it  is  more 
certainly  known,  that  the  poffeffors  of  this  fettlement  held 
it  for  more  than  200  years  ; and  that  when  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  it  by  the  Theffalians,  they  fought  a new  efta- 
blifhment  in  that  country,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
called  Cadmeis,  and  which  was  then  named  Boeotia.  We  are 
informed  by  Diodorus  and  Homer,  that  thefe  Boeotians  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  at  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  latter  adds, 
that  five  of  Boeotus’s  grandfons  were  the  five  chiefs  who  led 
their  Boeotian  troops  thither.  Whatever  be  the  true  ety- 
mology of  the  name  Boeotia,  given  to  this  country,  it  was 
diftinguifhed  by  feveral  other  appellations,  according  to  its 
fuppofed  founders  : thofe,  who  aferibed  it  to  Ogyges,  called 
it  Ogygia  ; others  called  it  Cadmeis,  from  Cadmus  ; and 
by  others  it  was  denominated  Aonia,  from  Aon,  the  fon  of 
Neptune  ; and  Hyanthis,  from  Hyas,  the  fon  of  Atlas.  It 
is  now  called  Stramulippa  ; and  Thebes  its  ancient  capital, 
Thive,  and  corruptly  by  the  Greeks,  Stibes  or  Stives. 

It  bordered  on  the  eaft  with  Attica,  and  was  in  time 
joined  to  it,  being  parted  from  it  by  the  mountain  Cithx- 
ron  ; on  the  north,  it  was  bounded  by  the  ftreight  Euripus, 
now  called  the  Negropont ; on  the  weft  it  had  the  kingdom 
of  Phocis  ; and  on  the  fouth,  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  Its  ut« 
molt  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  was  i°  io',  and  it  was  nearly 
of  the  fame  length  from  north  to  fouth,  but  approaching  to 
a point  eaftward.  Ephorus,  from  Strabo,  calls  it  pn  tp»- 
fola  trimaris,  becaufe  it  was  contiguous  to  three 
feas ; and  by  means  of  its  commodious  havens  it  could  carry 
on  a commerce  on  one  fide  with  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
and  on  the  other,  with  Egypt,  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Hellefpont.  It  had  alfo  the  large  lake  Copais, 
and  the  two  large  rivers,  the  Afopus  and  Ifmenus,  befides 
other  ftreams,  by  which  it  was  watered  and  rendered  fertile. 
This  country  is  partly  hilly,  efpecially  Aonia,  properly  Io 
called;  the  reft  is  low  and  flat,  and  abounding  with  excel* 
lent  pafturage  and  corn  ; but  the  air  was  Io  denfe  and  foggy, 
that  Horace  thought  it  influenced  the  genius  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  Boeotians,  in  general,  were  reckoned  not  to 
poffefs  that  penetration  and  vivacity,  which  characterized 
the  Athenians,  wbofe  air  was  remarkably  pure,  though  fe- 
parated  from  them  only  by  mount  Cithseron  ; but  this,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  attributed  more  to  education  than  to 
nature.  As  they  employed  their  time  more  in  bodily  than  in 
mental  exercifes,  they  were  deficient  with  refpeCl  to  that 
facility  of  expreffion,  thofe  graces  of  elocution,  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  ftudy,  and  thofe  pleafing  manners,  which 
are  more  the  work  of  art  than  nature.  But  it  fliould  not  be 
fuppofed,  that  Boeotia  produced  no  men  of  genius.  Several 
Thebans  have  done  honour  to  the  fchool  of  Socrates.  Epa- 
minondas  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  than 
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for  liis  military  talents.  It  fhould  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
Bocotia  was  the  birth-place  of  Hefiod,  Ccrinna,  and  Pindar. 
Its  moll  remarkable  places  were  the  Trophonian  cave, 
Thefpia,  Aulis,  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  and  Thebes, 
which  fee  refpeftivelv. 

The  government  of  Eceotia  was  altogether  monarchical, 
and  peculiarly  defpotic,  the  will  of  the  kings  being  the  law  ; 
and  of  thefe  fome  governed  more  like  tyrants  than  moderate 
fovereigns.  Plutarch,  in  his  “ Morals/’  mentions  an  ancient 
cuftom  that  prevailed  among  them  ; which  was  the  manner 
of  introducing  their  new-married  women  into  their  new  ha- 
bitations. They  were  brought  home  in  a kind  of  chariot, 
or  cart,  the  axle-tree  of  which  was  immediately  burnt,  thus 
intimating  to  the  bride,  that  fhe  was  fixed  with  her  huf- 
band  for  life,  and  mull  not  expeft  to  return  to  her  pa- 
rents. 

The  Boeotians,  as  to  their  general  character,  vf  coura- 
geous, infolent,  and  vain  ; and  with  them  the  tranfition  was 
very  fhort  from  paffion  to  infult,  and  from  a contemn,  of  law 
to  a total  difregard  of  the  diftates  of  humanity.  The  fmalleft 
expectation  of  advantage  gave  occafion  to  the  grofleft  afts 
of  injuftice  ; and  murders  were  frequently  the  confequence  of 
ihe  moll  frivolous  quarrels.  The  women  were  tall,  well- 
formed,  and  generally  of  a fair  complexion  ; and  their  voice 
was  remarkably  fweet  and  tender ; whereas  that  of  the  men 
was  harfli  and  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  meafure  fuited  to 
their  character.  Of  this  charadter  for  infolence  and  ferocity, 
which  generally  diftinguifhed  the  Boeotians,  no  traces  were 
to  be  found  in  a body  of  young  warriors,  called  the  “ Sacred 
Battalion,”  confiding  of  300,  who  were  brought  up  toge- 
ther, and  maintained  at  the  public  expence  in  the  citadel. 
Their  exercifes,  and  even  their  amufements,  were  regulated 
by  the  melodious  founds  of  the  flute.  To  prevent  their 
courage  from  degenerating  into  blind  fury,  care  was  taken 
to  infpire  them  with  the  noblelt  and  the  moft  animated  fen- 
timents.  From  this  band  each  warrior  chofe  a friend,  to 
whom  he  remained  infeparably  united,  whom  it  was  his  am- 
bition to  pleafe,  and  to  fhare  his  pleafures  and  fufferings  in 
life,  and  his  labours  and  dangers  in  battle.  Thefe  300  war- 
riors were  at  one  time  diftributed  in  troops  at  the  head  of 
the  different  divifions  of  the  army.  Pelopidas,  who  had  fre- 
quently the  honour  of  commanding  them,  having  made  them 
fight  in  a body,  the  Thebans  were  indebted  to  them  for  al- 
mofl  all  the  advantages  they  gained  over  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Philip  deflroyed  this  cohort,  that  had  been  invin- 
cible, at  Cheronaea ; and  the  prince  when  he  faw  thefe 
young  Thebans  ftretched  on  the  field  of  battle,  covered  with 
honourable  wounds,  and  lying  fide  by  fide  on  the  ground 
on  which  they  had  been  Itationed,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  but  bore  a noble  teftimony  to  their  vinue  as  well  as 
to  their  valour.  Plut.  in  Pelop.  t.  1.  p.  287. 

Forthefucceffion  of  the  kings  of  Bceotia,  afterCadmus,  and 
the  hiftoryof  the  kingdom  as  a monarchy,  leeT kp.bes.  The 
Boeotians,  after  having  expelled  their  kings,  who  had  reigned 
in  fuccefiion  from  Cadmus  to  Xanthus,  for  about  300  years, 
formed  themfelves  into  a republic,  of  which  the  chief  magi- 
ftrates  were  the  praetor,  or  ftrategos,  the  Boeotarchi,  and  the 
Polemarc’ni.  The  authority  of  the  praetor,  who  was  chofcn 
from  among  the  Boeotarchi,  lafted  only  a year,  and  re- 
fembled  that  which  was  vefted  in  the  prxtors  of  Achaia  and 
Attolia.  The  Bceotaichi  aflifted  him  with  their  advice, 
principally  in  time  of  war,  and  commanded  under  him  ; and 
they  confiituted  the  fupreme  court  in  military  affairs;  fo 
■that  the  praetor  could  not  act  in  a manner  contrary  to  their 
determinations.  They  alfo  bore  a great  fway  in  the  civil 
adminiftration,  and  hence  derived  their  title.  Their  number 
was  uncertain,  being  7,  9,  or  1 1 ; they  were  chofen  yearly, 
and  obliged  by  law,  as  well  as  the  prcetor,  to  refign  their 
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office  on  pain  of  death,  before  the  firfi  month  of  tke  new 
year  was  expired.  The  Polemarchi  were  altogether  civil 
magiftrates ; it  being  their  province  to  maintain  peace  and 
concord  at  home,  while  the  Bceotarchi  were  employed  in  the 
wars  of  the  republic.  Beiides  thefe  officers,  there  were  four 
councils  in  which  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate  con- 
fided. Thefe  were  compoied  of  the  deputies  that  were  lent 
by  all  the  cities  of  Bosotia  ; and  without  their  approbation’, 
the  Bceotarchi  could  not  declare  war,  make  peace,  c^Vidude 
alliances,  or  tranfaft  any  bufinefs  of  importance.  The  Boeo- 
tians, and  efpecially  the  Thebans,  were  continually  haraffed 
by  the  princes  of  Macedon  ; neverthelefs  they  took  part 
with  Philip  againft  the  Romans,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Athenians  and  Achasans  to  defert  him,  and  to 
join  the' other  ftates  of  Greece,  till  he  was  entirely  defeated 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Cynocephalse.  1 hey  then,  fore- 
feeing  their  danger,  fent  deputies  to  Flaminius,  imploring 
his  p rot  eft  ion.  He  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
put  them  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  allies  of  the 
republic  in  Greece.  Flaminius,  at  their  requeft,  obtained 
the  releafe  of  the  Boeotians  who  ferved  in  the  Macedonian 
army  ; but  notwithstanding  this  favour  granted  them  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  proconful,  they  neglefted  to  make 
the  neceflary  acknowledgments,  and  filled  up  all  vacant 
offices  with  perfons  who  were  enemies  to  Rome,  and  attached 
to  the  interefls  of  Macedon.  Flaminius  was  exafperated  by 
this  cor.duft  ; and  Brachyllus,  their  prsetor,  was  murdered 
by-  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  murderers,  however,  were 
dii'covered,  and  one  of  them,  Pififtratus,  was  put  to  death. 
For  this  murder  of  their  prator  the  Beeotians  determined 
to  be  revenged  ; and  they  took  occafion  to  affaffinate  all  the 
Romans  whom  they  found  wandering  about  in  the  fields. 
In  confequence  of  this  outrage,  Flaminius  ravaged  their 
territories  ; but  upon  their  contenting  to  deliver  up  the  of- 
fenders, he  defifted  from  any  further  afts  of  feverity  ; and 
the  Boeotians  duly  apprized  of  his  lenity,  continued  ever 
afterwards  faithful  to  the  Romans.  But  as  fome  of  their 
leading  men  joined  Perfes,  king  of  Macedon,  in  his  wars 
againlt  the  Romans,  the  whole  country  was,  on  that  account, 
treated  with  great  feverity  ; Rome  being  at  this  time  under 
no  apprehenfion  of  an  invafion  from  Antiochus,  as  fhe  was 
when  Flaminius  was  fo  eafily  appeafed.  At  the  diflolution 
of  the  Achsean  league,  Bceotia,  with  the  reft  of  Greece, 
was  reduced  to  a Roman  province.  See  Achaans. 

BOER,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  county  of  Recklinghaufen,  6 miles 
W.S.W.  of  Recklinghaufen,  and  4a  N.  of  Cologn. 

BOERHAAVE,  Herman,  in  Biography,  a profeflbr 
of  medicine  and  chemiftry,  of  fuch  eminence  as  to  form 
a new  sera  in  thefe  fciences,  was  born  at  Voorhout,  about 
two  miles  from  Leyden,  in  Holland,  the  31ft  of  December 
1668.  His  father,  James  Boerhaave,  the  paftor  of  the  vil- 
lage, having  nine  children,  took  on  himfelf  the  care  of  their 
education  ; and,  as  he  intended  Herman  for  the  church,  he 
was  careful  to  ground  him  well  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In 
thefe  languages  he  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  fent  him  to  com- 
plete his  education  to  the  public  fchool  at  Leyden  ; and,  in 
1684,  he  went  from  thence  to  the  univerfity.  His  father 
dying  foon  after,  and  in  flender  eircumftances,  the  progrefs 
ox  our  young  ftudent’s  attainments  would  have  been  inter- 
rupted but  for  the  friendly  affiilance  afforded  him’by  Daniel 
Van  Alphin,  burgomafter  of  Leyden,  who  furnifhed  him 
with  the  means  of  continuing  his  ftudies..  The  kmdnefs  of 
this  worthy  man  was  remembered  by  Boerhaave,  with  grati- 
tude, to  the  end  ot  his  life.  He  now  applied  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  languages  ; propofing,  agreeably  to  the  intentions 
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of  his  father  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  miniftry  ; and  that 
he  might  relieve  his  patron  from  a part  of  his  expence,  for 
his  fuftenance,  he  gave  private  leffons  to  the  ftudents  in  ma- 
thematics, and  here  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
excellence  in  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  by  lec- 
tures, for  which  he  in  time  became  fo  celebrated.  In  1690, 
he  took  his  degree  in  philofophy,  and  gave  for  his  inaugural 
thefis,  “ De  diftin&ione  mentis  a corpore,”  in  which  he  re- 
futes in  a folid  and  judicious  manner,  the  errors  of  Hobbs 
and  Spmofa.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  being  fuf- 
pefted  of  Spinofifm,  which  made  him  quit  his  intention  of 
entering  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  turn  his  mind 
to  medicine,  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  as  more 
fuited  to  the  activity  of  his  difpofition.  To  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  he  read  the  works  of  Vefalius,  Fallopius, 
and  Bartholine,  and  attended  diffedlions  under  Nuck.  In 
medicine,  he  ftudied  Hippocrates,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  in  fucceffion,  but  returned  to  Hip- 
pocrates, whofe  works  were  always  mentioned  by  him  with 
veneration.  Among  the  moderns,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
our  countryman  Sydenham,  whom  he  called  the  Divine  Sy- 
denham. 

Thus  qualified,  in  1693,  being  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
admitted  by  the  univerfny  of  Harderwyck,  in  Guelderland, 
to  the  degree  of  doftor  in  medicine.  His  thefis  on  this  oc- 
cafion  was  “ De  utilitate  explorandorum  excrementorum  in 
asgris,  ut  fignum.”  To  the  urine  he  paid  the  greateft  at- 
tention He  now  applied  to  the  pra&ice  of  medicine,  from 
which,  however,  he  is  faid  to  have  derived  but  little  profit. 
As  his  practice,  therefore,  employed  but  a fmall  portion  of 
his  time,  he  had  leifure  for  examining  all  the  theories  of  me- 
dicine which  had  prevailed,  in  fucceffion,  from  the  earlieft 
time,  and  of  forming  from  them  a theory,  if  far  from  per- 
fect, much  lefs  exceptionable  than  any  that  had  preceded  it ; 
and  which,  when  matured,  fuperfeded  them,  and  became  the 
reigning  do&rine  over  all  Europe  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. Drelincourt,  who  had  long  been  profeffor  of  the 
theory  of  medicine,  dying  in  1701,  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
feized  the  opportunity  this  event  afforded  them  of  attaching 
him  further  to  that  place,  by  placing  him  in  the  vacant  chair. 
This  they  were  prompted  to  by  gratitude  as  well  as  by  pru- 
dence ; Boerhaave  having  refuted  an  advantageous  offer  of 
fettling  at  the  Hague,  and  though  in  no  public  office  or 
capacity,  he  had  already  acquired  a confiderable  reputation, 
and  drawn  a great  many  foreigners  to  Leyden,  to  hearhis 
ledfures  in  chemiftry.  On  the  occafion  of  this  promotion  he 
read  his  <£  Oratio  de  commendando  ftudio  Hippocratico.” 
In  Hippocrates,  he  particularly  admired  the  correftnefs  of 
his  defcriptions  and  hiftories  of  difeafes,  his  patience  in  at- 
tending to  the  indications  of  nature,  or  the  conftitution,  to 
which,  with  little  interference,  he  frequently  committed  the 
cure  of  the  difoafe,  and  his  honeft  and  fincere  account  of  the 
termination  of  the  difeafe,  whether  in  health  or  death.  In  this 
he  has  not  been  always  followed  by  writers  of  cafes.  In  1703, 
he  was  invited  to  accept  a profeffor’s  chair  at  Groningen  ; 
but  as  he  had  refufed,  when  much  lefs  known,  an  eftablifhment 
at  the  Hague,  he  had  no  difficulty,  now  that  his  fame  was 
more  extended,  and  pupils  were  flocking  to  him  from  all 
parts,  in  rejediing  this  offer.  The  univerfity  at  Leyden 
thought  it  neceffary  to  reward  this  freffi  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  country  by  augmenting  his  falary.  About  this 
time  he  delivered  his  “ Oratio  de  ufu  ratiocinii  mechanici 
in  medicina.”  Thefe  compofitions  were  all  publifhed  ; and 
as  they  were  drawn  up  and  poliffied  with  care,  they  doubt- 
lefs  contributed  in  extending  the  fame  of  our  profeffor  over 
Europe.  On  the  death  of  Peter  Hotton,  curator  of  the 
univerfity  garden,  in  1709*  he  was  appointed  his  fucceffor, 
and  made  profeffor  of  botany.  He  now  read  his  <f  Oratio  qua 


repurgatffi  medicma:  facilis  afferitur  fimplicitas /hewing  that 
the  knowledgeof  medicine  would  be  eafieft  obtained  byavoid- 
ing  hypothefes,  . and  attending  to  fails  and  obfervations  j 
and  that  difeafes  would  be  more  certainly  cured  by  ufing 
only  a few  choice  and  Ample  medicines,  than  by  the  hetero- 
geneous compofitions  then  in  vogue.  He  now,  in  addition 
to  his  other  ftudies,  employed  himfelf  feduloufly  in  acquir- 
ing a more  extended  knowledge  of  plants;  and  this  conti- 
nued to  be  his  amufement  and  delight  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
“ Often  have  I feen,”  Haller  fays,  “ the  good  old  man, 
moving  flowly  along  the  garden,  at  a very  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  attending  to  the  culture  of  the  numerous  exotic3 
he  had  introduced  there,  claffing  and  arranging  them  for 
his  leftures.'’’  One  year  only  after  being  appointed  pro- 
feffor in  botany,  he  publiffied  “ Index  plantarum  quae  in 
horto  Lugduno  Batavo  reperiuntur,’’  8vo.  This  work  was 
re-publiffied  by  him  in  1720,  much  enlarged  and  improved, 
including  a hift'ory  of  the  garden,  2 vols.  8vo.  In  1709,  ap- 
peared his  “ Aphorifmi  de  cognofcendis  et  curandis  mor- 
bis,”  8vo. ; “ aureus  in  fummabrevitatelibellus,”  Hallerfays. 
A work  univerfally  read  and  admired,  on  which  baron  Van 
Swieten,  his  illuftrious  pupil,  who  had  attended  his  inftruc- 
tions  for  near  twenty  years,  publiflied  his  Commentaries,  in 
1 742,  extending  it  to  five  volumes  in  4to.  About  the  fame 
time  he  publi/hed  his  “ Inftitntiones  rei  medicse  in  ufus  an- 
nuae  exercitationis  domefticsE,”  8vo.  Thefe  two  works, 
the  one  treating  of  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  difeafes,  the  other 
of  the  phyfiology  of  the  human  body,  improved  and  en- 
larged at  different  times  by  the  author,  have  paffed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  have  been  printed  in  every  country, 
and  tranflated  into  every  language  in  Europe.  Schulteu 
fays,  there  is  a verfion  of  them  alfo  in  the  Arabic.  Boer- 
haave was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and  had  fuch 
a confluence  of  ftudents  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
never  probably  before  occurred  to  any  one  profeffor.  He 
gave  leilures  on  the  theory  of  medicine,  in  botany,  and  in 
chemiftry,  and  delivered  them  with  fuch  clearnefs  and 
precifion,  as  to  fill  his  pupils  with  equal  aftoni/hment  and 
delight.  Haller,  who  was  two  years  under  his  tuition, 
fpeaks  of  him  with  enthufiafm.  “Vix  fui  parem  habuit.”  We 
have  hardly  fince  feen,  and  perhaps  may  never  again  fee  his 
equal.  In  1714,  he  was  made  redfor  of  the  univerfity.  On 
laying  down  this  office  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  read  his 
difcourfe  “De  comparando  certo  in  phyficis.”  It  is  only 
to  be  acquired,  he  fays,  by  experiment,  and  by  a careful  and 
minute  examination  of  natural  objedls.  Bidloo  dying  at  this 
time,  he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  profeffor  in  the 
practice  of  medicine ; and  on  the  death  of  Le  Mort,  in 
17  1 S,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  chemiftry.  He  was  now  at 
the  head  of  every  branch  of  medicine  ; and  his  pupils  were  be- 
come fo  numerous.  Dr.  Maty  fays,  that  Leyden  was  fcarcely 
fufliciently  capacious  to  contain  them.  In  addition  to  thefe 
numerous  vocations,  he  was  frequently  confulted,  in  cafes  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  by  phyficians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

With  thefe  advantages,  it  will  not  excite  furprife,  that 
his  wealth  ffiould  accumulate  and  become  extremely  abun- 
dant. As  his  diet  was  frugal  and  fparing,  and  he  was  plain 
in  his  apparel,  he  has  been  accufed  of  being  too  parfimo- 
nious  ; but  it  ffiould  be  confidered,  that  attached  as  he  was 
to  fcience,  and  immured  in  bufinefs  of  fuch  variety  and  mag- 
nitude, he  had  no  time  for  expence  or  luxury,  except  in 
what  regarded  the  improvement  of  fcience.  In  procuring 
rare  and  valuable  books,  and  in  colledfing  plants  from  diftant 
countries  for  his  garden,  he  fpared,  we  are  told,  no  expence. 

In  1718,  Boerhaave  had  publiffied  “ De  Chemia,  fuos 
errores  expurgante,”  which  was  all  he  propofed  giving  on 
that  fubjeit ; but  fome  of  his  pupils  having  at  the  inftiga- 
tioD,  he  fays,  of  the  bookfellers,  ventured  to  print,  in  hi* 
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name,  tranfcripts  of  his  le&ures,  fo  incorre&ly  taken  as  to 
materially  injure  his  fame,  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
difgrace  this  might  bring  upon  him,  he  found  himfelf  under 
the  necefiity  of  preparing  his  ledlures  for  the  prefs  ; and,  in 
1732,  he  publifhed  them  under  the  title  of,  “ Elementa 
Chemise,  quae  anniverfario  labore  docuit,  in  publicis  privatif- 
xjue  Icholis,  Hermannus  Boerhaave,”  2vols.  4to.  The  work  is 
dedicated  by  a mod  affectionate  addrefs  to  his  brother  James 
Boerhaave.  The  firlt  volume  contains  the  hiftory  and  the 
theory  of  the  art,  and  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  engravings 
and  defcriptions  of  furnaces,  and  other  inflruments  of  che- 
miftry.  The  fecond  contains  the  proceffes,  or  operationes 
•chemicae.  In  the  fi  ft  volume  he  gives  a catalogue  of  all 
the  works  he  had  publifhed,  preceding  it,  with  much  mo- 
defty,  with  this  declaration  ; “ Sciafque,  me  nihil  edidiffe 
unquam,  prater  fequentia,  quae  non  abique  verecundia  re- 
cenfenda  puto.”  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  he  fays, 

Ut  certus  fit  leCfor,  hunc  librum  a me  editum  prodire, 
propria  manu  adfcribendum  putavi ; nec  pro  meo  agnofco, 
ubi  hoec  adfcriptio  abeft,  I Boerhaave;”  uniting,  as  his 
cuftom  was,  the  H and  the  B. 

The  character  of  Boerhaave,  as  a chemift,  is  thus  given 
By  Macquer,  in  his  Preliminary  Difcouile  to  his  Dictionary 
of  Chemiftry.  “ Next  to  Stahl  vve  place  the  immortal 
Boerhaave,  though  he  excelled  in  a different  way.  This 
powerful  genius,  the  honour  of  his  country,  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and  of  his  age,  threw  light  upon  every  fubjeCt  which 
he  treated.  To  the  view  which  he  took  of  chemiftry,  we 
-owe  the  fineft  and  molt  methodical  analyfis  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ; his  admirable  treatifes  on  air,  on  water,  and  on 
oarth,  and  particularly  on  fire,  which  is  an  aftonifhing  maf- 
ter-piece,  is  fo  complete,  that  the  human  underftanding  can 
fcarcely  make  an  addition  to  it.”  To  his  moral  chara&er 
his  difciple  Haller  bears  the  following  honourable  teftimony: 
■“  Some,  though  few,  will  rival  him  in  erudition  ; his  divine 
temper,  kind  to  all,  beneficent  to  foes  and  adverfaries,  de- 
tracting from  no  man’s  merits,  and  binding  by  favours  his 
daily  opponents,  may,  perhaps,  never  be  paralleled.”  In 
his  converfation  he  was  eafy  and  familiar,  and  in  his  de- 
meanour grave  and  fober,  but  at  the  fame  time  difpofed  to 
. pleafantry,  and  occafionally  indulging  in  good-humoured 
raillery;  fo  that  he  was  compared  to  the  admirable  Socrates, 
whofe  buft:  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have  refembled  in  features.  By 
his  pupils,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  kindnefs  of  a parent, 
he  was  beloved  and  refpeCted  in  a very  high  degree.  Piety 
formed  a diflinguifhing  feature  of  his  character  ; and  devo- 
tion was  his  daily  exercife. 

As  Boerhaave  was  of  an  athletic  make,  had  accuflomed 
himfelf  to  exercife  on  horfeback,  to  fpend  much  of  his  time 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  ule  a frugal  and  plain  diet,  he  had 
been  enabled  thus  far  to  endure  the  extreme  fatigue  of  his 
profefiional  labours,  with  only  fome  occafional  interruptions 
from  illnefs  ; but  being  grown  corpulent,  and  incapable  of 
riding,  his  conftitution  began  to  be  on  the  decline,  fo  that, 
in  172 9,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  relign  his  offices  of  pro- 
feflbr  in  chemiftry  and  botany.  The  fpeech  he  made  on 
this  occafion,  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of te  Oratio  cum 
cathedrae  chemise  et  botanices  valediceret,’’  qto.  In  this  he 
recounts  fome  of  the  mod  memorable  occurrences  of  his  life, 
and  fpeaks  with  gratitude  of  the  patronage  and  favours  he 
had  received  from  individuals,  in  enabling  him  to  chui'e  his 
walk  in  life,  as  well  as  from  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
felfion,  who  had  admitted  his  improvements  in  the  theory 
and  pradice  of  the  arts  he  taught,  with  more  kindnefs  and 
lefs  oppofirion  than  is  ufually  given  to  innovators  of  any 
kind.  This  doubtlefs  arofe  in  part  from  the  great  learning 
and  abilities  he  was  known  to  poffefs,  and  from  the  high  re- 
putation he  had  thence  acquired,  demanding  refpeCI ; and 


partly  from  his  difpofition,  averfefrom  contention,  and  think- 
ing but  modeftly  of  his  endowments.  From  whatever  caufe 
it  might  arife,  there  was  never  perhaps  fo  great  a revolution 
in  any  fcience  brought  about  with  fo  little  oppofition  as  was 
made  to  that  produced  by  Boerhaave.  He  had  before,  viz. 
in  1728,  been  admitted  foreign  affociate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  jn  Paris;  and  in  1730,  he  was  eleCted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  The  fame  year  he 
was  again  made  reftor  of  the  univerfity  at  Leyden.  On 
quitting  that  office,  he  read  his  “ Oratio  de  honore  medici 
fervitute,”  which  was  alfo  publifhed  in  4to.  In  this  he  again 
infills  on  the  necefiity  of  attending  to  the  method  nature 
takes  in  curing  difeafes,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  termi- 
nate fpontaneoufly,  as  pradlifed  by  Hippocrates.  Though 
this  feceflion  from  public  employment  procured  him  fome 
refpite  from  his  labours,  he  ftill  continued  revifing  and  cor- 
recting his  original  works.  He  alfo  fpent  much  of  his  time 
in  revifing  the  works  of  other  writers,  and  publifhed  more 
correct  editions  than  were  before  extant ; as  the  “ Opera 
Anatomica  et  Chirurgica  And.  Velalii,”  fob  ; Albinus  con- 
tributed to  this  wrork  ; of  Bellinus,  “ De  urinis  et  pulfibus,” 
4to.  1730  ; of  Profper  Alpinus,  <£  De  prafagienda  vita  et 
morte,”  4to.  1733;  Aretasus,  “ De  caufis,  fignifque  mor- 
borum,”  fol.  173  r;  Luifinus,  “ De  lue  venerea,”  fol. 
172S,  and  fome  other  works.  Still,  however,  he  enjoyed 
eafe  and  relaxation  from  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  hisbufi- 
nefs,  and  he  palled  the  principal  part  of  his  time,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  at  his  manlion,  a fmall  diftanee  from 
Leyden,  in  domeftic  recreations,  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Here  he  had  a gar- 
den well-ftocked  with  every  thing  that  could  c ontribute  to 
his  pleafure,  and  here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  his  violin,  in 
which  he  was  a proficient.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1737,  he  became  fenfibly  affefted  with  diffi.  ulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  which  incommoded  him, 
whether  walking  or  lying  down.  This  went  on  in:  reafing  ; 
and  a fmall  time  before  his  death,  he  per  eived  a ftrong  pul- 
fation  on  the  right  fide  of  his  ne-  k,  whit  h he  attributed  to 
a polypous  concretion  in  the  aorta.  No  remedy  being  c om- 
petent  to  combat  this  dreadful  difeafe,  he  expired  calmly,  in 
the  midft  of  his  family,  on  the  23d  of  September  1738.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Leyden,  where 
his  fellow-citizens  eredled  an  elegant  monument  to  his 
memory.  The  pedeftal  is  of  black  marble,  fupporting 
an  urn,  decorated  with  emblemati  figures,  reprefenting  th» 
four  ages  of  man’s  life,  and  thefciences  in  whi  h h > ex  elled. 
On  one  face  of  the  pedeftal  is  a medallion  with  the  head  of 
Boerhaave,  furrounded  with  fuitaole  decorations,  his  feai 
hanging  under  it,  on  which  is  engraved  his  favourite  motto, 
“ Simplex  figillum  veri,”  fimplicitv  the  feal  of  truth  ; and 
underneath,  “ Salutifero  Boerhavii  genio  lacrurti,”  la  red  to 
the  health-reftoring  genius  of  Boerhaave. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  /ketch  of  the  life  of  Boerhaave,  his 
principal  works  have  been  noti  ed  ; for  a more  complete  ca- 
talogue of  them,  fee  Haller’s  Bib.  Med.  Pract.  Anatom,  et 
Botan.  and  Floy’s  Dift.  Hift. 

Bo  erhaavk,  Abraham  Kaan,  profeflbr  of  medicine  in 
the  univerfity  of  Peter/burgh,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1 7 1 5 • He  was  the  fon  of  James  Kaan,  and  of  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Herman  Boerhaave.  After  receiving  a good 
clalfical  education,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  applying  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine,  under  the  celebrated  Albinus  Gaubius, 
and  other  mafters,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  1738.  He  had  before  obtained  an  honorary  medal  from 
the  univerfity,  for  his  dif  ourfe,  (t  De  gaudiis  rtlche- 
miftarum;”  though  he  was  more  particularly  atta.  hed  to 
anatomy  , which  he  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs.  The  year 
following  he  took  the  name  of  his  unde  Boerhaave.  In 
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1740  lie  went  to  Peterfburgh,  where  his  talents  foon  pro. 
cured  him  the  fituation  of  profeffor  in  medicine  in  the  uni- 
verfity  there,  and  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy. By  Portal  and  Blumenbach,  he  is  called  archiater, 
or  aulic  counfellor,  and  firft  phyfxcian  to  the  emprefs,  con- 
founding  him  with  his  brother,  Herman  Kaan  B.  who  about 
the  fame  time  enjoyed  that  honour.  In  the  courfe  of  a fe- 
vere  and  tedious  illnefs,  from  which  he  with  difficul  y reco- 
vered, he  loft  his  hearing.  This  happened  in  1749.  He 
died  in  57 53.  His  works  are,  “ Perfpiratio  difla  Hippo- 
crati,  per  univerfum corpus  anatomice  illuftrata,”  Lugd.  B. 
1738,  i2mo  ; in  which  he  (hews  there  is  a conftant  inhala- 
tion or  abforption,  and  an  exhalation,  or  perfpiration,  carried 
on,  not  only  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  but  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cavities.  “ Impetum  faciens  dictum  Hippocrati  per 
corpus  confentiens,  philologice  et  phyfiologice  illuftratum,” 
Lugd.  Bat.  1745,  nmo,  In  this  he  treats  of  theatftion  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  by  the  means  of  the  nerves  ; of  the 
fabric  and  motion  of  the  mufcles  ; on  the  effe&s  of  opium, 
given  to  a dog,  & c.  He  alfo  gave  the  anatomy  of  an  ele- 
phant, which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  differing,  and  of 
two  monftrous  infants,  and  a dilfertation  on  what  have  been 
called,  improperly  he  fays,  hermaphrodites  ; no  real  herma- 
phrodite having  ever  been  produced.  Haller.  Bib.  Anat. 
I’ortal.  Bib.  Chir. 

BOERHAVIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  Vaillant  in  ho- 
nour of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.)  Lin.  gen.  9.  Schreb.  13. 
Reich,  v.  i.  p.  6.  Willden.  20.  JuffieuQi.;  a genus 
placed  by  moft  botanifts  in  the  clafs  Monandtia  Monogynia, 
though  in  different  fpecies,  there  are  from  one  to  four  fta- 
rnens.  Nat.  Ord.  Aggregate;— Nydtagenes.  Juffieu. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  oblong,  tubular  and  angular,  placed 
beneath  the  coro'll,  with  a contracted,  entire  mouth,  perma- 
nent. Coroll,  monopetalous,  bell-lhaped,  upright,  obtufely 
five-cleft,  plaited,  fixed  on  the  calyx.  NcEl.  fleftiy,  fub- 
cylindric,  with  a mouth  (lightly  toothed,  furrounding  the 
bafe  of  the  germ.  Stain,  filaments  one,  two,  three,  or  four, 
inferted  on  the  margin  of  the  nedtary,  between  its  teeth  ; 
capillary,  near  the  bottom  (within  the  calyx)  more  flender, 
upright,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  twin- 
globular.  Pi/}.  germ,  roundifti,  pedicelled,  the  pedicel  fur- 
rounded  by  the  neCtary  ; ftyle  thread-fhaped,  twilled,  as 
long  as  the  ftamens  ; ftigma  capitate.  Pericarp,  none;  calyx 
enlarged,  clofed,  encrufting  the  feed.  S eel  one,  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  angular.  Obferv.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Mirabilis.  The 
toothletsof  the  neCtary  are  fometimes  triangular,  very  fmall, 
and  fometimes  obfolete. 

Eff.  Gen.  Cha  Cal.  fmall,  entire.  Cor.  one-petalled,  bell- 
lhaped,  plaited.  Seed  one,  encrufted  with  the  enlarged  calyx. 

Dahl  has  injudicioufly  abolifhed  this  genus,  and  placed  its 
fpecies  with  the  Valerians.  In  the  opinion  of  Willdenow, 
it  belongs  properly  to  the  clafs  triandria,  and  may  readily 
be  diftinguifhed  from  valerian  by  its  very  entire  calyx,  fo 
minute,  as  fcarcely  to  be  vifible,  without  the  afilftance  of  a 
lens,  on  which  account  it  appears  to  have  been'overlooked 
by  Linnaeus  and  La  Marck.  Profeffor  Martyn,  in  his  edition 
of  Miller,  has  inadvertently  given  Calyx  none,  as  part  of  its 
effential  general  character  ; though  in  the  natural  character 
tranflated  from  Schreber,  he  had  properly  afligned  it  one. 

Species,  1.  B.  ereSa,  upright  hogweed.  “ Stem  eredt, 
fmooth  ; Stamens  two.’’  Jacq  and  Miller.  “ Stem  tetra- 
gonal, fmooth,  with  vifeous  joints,  and  flowers  in  a corym- 
bofe  panicle.”  Willden.  Stem  two  feet  high,  fprinkled  with 
very  minute  protuberances  as  fine  as  hairs.  Leaves  waved, 
ovate,  acute,  rough  at  the  margin,  growing  by  pairs  on  long 
petioles  from  the  joints  of  the  ftem,  which  are  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  each  other.  Corolls  cylindric, 
white,  with  five  reddifh  (hades ; fegments  acute,  with  fmall 


teeth  interpofed.  Stigma  capitate.  Difcovered  by  Df-„ 
Houfton  at  La  Vera  Cruz  iu  173s,  and  (luce  found  at  the 
Society  Ides.  2.  B.  adfeendens.  “ Leaves  oblong-ovate, 
fomewhat  flefhy  ; flowers  panicled  ; peduncles  two-flowered; 
ftem  afeending.”  Willden.  Stem  fmooth,  tetragonal ; leaves 
petiolale,  oppofite,  veined,  entire,  fmooth  ; the  young  leaves 
and  the  margin  and  petioles  of  the  older  ones  hairy;  hairs 
jointed  as  in  veronica  aphylla  ; panicle  terminal,  fpreading, 
naked;  peduncles  two-flowered,  involved  in  membranaceous 
bra&es;  fruit  club-fhaped,  rough  with  fmall  tubercles.  A 
native  of  Guinea.  Willden.  3.  B .dlffufa.  “ Stem  fmooth- 
and  even,  fpreading  ; leaves  ovate.”  Linn.  “ Stem  round, 
pubefeent;  flowers  in  corymbofe  heads.”  Willden.  Leaves 
white  underneath;  flowers  purple,  with  one  ftamen.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court  1690.  Mr.  Miller  received 
feeds  from  Jamaica  bv  Dr.  Houfton.  4.  B hrfuia.  “ Stem 
fpreading,  pubefeent ; leaves  ovate,  repand,  or  Terpentine. ” 
Reich.  “ Stem  roundifti,  hairy  ; flowers  in  heads.”  Willden. 
Stems  a foot  high  ; peduncles  axillary,  fuftaining  fmall  clofe 
heads  of  fcarlet  diandrous  flowers,  which  generally  fall  off  in 
about  half  a day.  A native  of  Jamaica.  5.  B.  plumbaginea. 
“ Leaves  fubcordate,  orbiculate-acute,  pubefeent  beneath  ; 
flowers  in  umbels.”  Willden.  Umbels  axillar,  on  long  pe- 
duncles ; coroll  of  a pale  rofe  colour  ; ftamens  three  ; fruit 
turbinate,  ftriated,  crowned  at  the  apex  with  pedicelled  tu- 
bercles. Willden.  A native  of  Spain.  6 ¥>. fcandens.  La 
Marc.  Tab.  4.  “ Stem  eredt ; flower*  two-ftamened  ; leaves 
cordate,  acute.”  Linn. “Stem  eredt ; flowers  two-ftamened,  in 
umbels;  leaves  cordate.  ’ Willden.  Stem  (hrubby,  very  (tiff, 
fmooth,  with  alternate  branches;  leaves  fmooth  ; umbels  of 
fix  green  flowers ; involucre  of  five  leaves.  A native  of  the 
rocky  coafts  of  Jamaica  and  other  Weft  India  iflands.  Culti- 
vated in  1 69 1,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  court.  7.  B. 
excelfa.  “ Stem  eredt ; lower  leaves  cordate-ovate,  upper  ones 
ovate,  flowers  with  three  ftamens  in  umbels.”  It  refembles 
The  fcandens,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  taller  ftem,  in  its  upper 
ovate  leaves,  in  its  doubly  larger  purple  flowers,  and  in  the 
number  of  its  ftamens.  Native  place  unknown.  Defcribed 
by  Willdenow  from  a living  plant.  8.  B.  repanda.  “ Stem 
eredt  ; leaves  cordate,  repando  (innate  ; flowers  in  umbels, 
with  three  ftamens.”  Willden.  Refembles  the  fcandens, 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  herbaceous  ftem  and  oppofite  bran- 
ches and  peduncles.  A native  of  India  and  China.  9.  B. 
chtzrophllloldes.  (Valeriana  Chssrophylloides.  Smith  Ic.  ined. 
fufe.  3!)  “ Leaves bipinnatifid, toothed;  flowers  with  three 
ftamens  in  umbels.”  Willden.  It  has  entirely  the  habit  of 
a Boerhavia,  and  agrees  in  all  the  generic  characters  except- 
ing only  the  ftyle  which  is  trifld.  10.  B .repens.  “Stem 
creeping.”  Linn.  Native  of  Nubia,  between  Mocho  and 
Tangos.  11.  B.  angujlifolia.  “Leaves  linear,  acute.” 
Linn.  Native  place  unknown.  12.  B.  tetrandra.  Stem 
creeping  ; flowers  with  four  ftamens.  Forft.  Prod.  2. 
Native  of  the  Society  Ides,  found  by  Forfter  in  the  iflandof 
Huaheine  1774. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  in  Willdenow’s  edition  of  the 
Sp.  PI.  La  Marck  (llluft.)  has  made  the  hirfuta  and  the 
repens  the  fame  as  the  diffnfa,  and  appears  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  adfeendens,  plumbaginea,  excelfa,  re- 
panda, chaerophylloides,  anguftifolia,  and  tetrandra;  but  has 
inferted  two  others,  which  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
their  fpecific  characters,  feem  to  be  diftinCt  fpecies.  B.  pani- 
culata.  “ Stem  ereCt ; leaves  ovate,  acute,  panicle  naked, 
filiform,  very  vifeous.”  A native  of  South  America  B. 
tulerofa.  “ Stem  ereCt,  (hrubby  ; root  tuberofe,  efculent.” 
A native  of  Peru.  The  following  may  pofiiblv  be  the  hir- 
futa, though  he  unites  that  fpecies  with  the  diffufa.  B.  ob- 
tufifolia,  “ Stem  procumbent,  fpreading,  vifcidly  pubef- 
eent 
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'ent;  leaves  ovate,  obtufe;  umbels  fmall,  fomewhat  in  beads, 
lateral.”  A native  of  South  America. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  None  but  the  hr  ft,  third,  fourth, 
and  fixth,  have  been  cultivated  in  England.  They  will  not 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  but  mull  be  raifed  from  feeds,  and 
treated  like  other  tender  exotic  plants.  The  firft  three  are 
annual,  and  when  they  grow  too  tall  to  remain  under  a com- 
mon frame,  may  be  planted  in  a warm  border,  where,  if  the 
feafon  prove  favourable,  they  ripen  their  feeds;  but  a plant 
Or  two  (hould  always  be  placed  in  the  ftove,  to  enfure  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  feed*.  7 he  fourth,-  which  is  perennial,  maybe 
preferved  in  a warm  ftove  two  or  three  years.  See  Marlyn’s 
Miller. , 

BOERNiER,  Frederic,  in  Biography , profeffor  in 
medicine  at  the  univerfity  of  Wittembnrg,  m Saxony,  and 
an  aCtive  member  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  Curiof.  received  his 
education  at  Leiplic,  where  he  was  born,  June  17,  1723. 
He  publillied  feveral  diflertations  on  medical  fubje&s,  but 
his  principal  work  is  “ Noftes  guelphicte,  five  opufcula  me- 
dico-literaria,”  Roftock,  1755,  8vo.  He  died  June  1761. 
Elov.  Did!.  Hill. 

BOERNERIANUS  Codex,  in  Biblical  Hijlory,  a MS. 
of  part  of  the  N.  T.  noted  G,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Wet- 
ftein’s  N T.  It  belonged  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Boerner,  was  col- 
lated by  Kufter,  and  deferibed  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Mill’s  Greek  7'eftament.  It  contains  the  epiftles  of  St. 
Paul,  that  to  the  Hebrews  excepted,  which  was  formerly 
rejected  by  the  church  of  Rome;  it  is  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  according  to  one  of  thofe  verfions,  which  were  in 
ufe  before  the  time  of  Jerom.  The  Latin  is  interlined  be- 
tween the  Greek,  written  over  the  text,  of  which  it  is  a 
tranfiation.  Stemmier  fuppofes  that  the  Latin  was  written 
fince  the  Greek;  but  profeffor  Matthiii,  who  publiihed  this 
MS.  at  Meiffen  in  S3xony  in  1791,  fuggefts  that  an  unifor- 
mity in  the  hand-writing,  and  a fimilarity  in  the  colour  of 
the  ink  evince,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fame  tranferiber.  That  it  is  an  ancient 
MS.  appears,  fays  Michaelis,  from  the  form  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  want  of  accents  and  marks  of  afpiration.  It 
feems  to  have  been  written  in  an  age  when  the  tranfition  was 
making  from  the  uncial  to  the  fmall  characters ; and  from 
the  correfpondence  of  the  letters  r,  s,  and  t,  in  the  Latin  tranf- 
iation, to  that  form  which  is  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  al- 
phabet, it  is  inferred,,  that  this  MS.  was  written  in  the  Weft 
of  Europe,  and  probably  between  the  8th  and  1 2th  centuries. 
This  MS.  is  preferved  at  prefent  in  the  electoral  library  at 
Drefden  : and  a copy  of  it  is  kept  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  among  the  books  and  MSS.  that  were 
left  by  Dr.  Bentley.  Michaelis  on  the  N.  T.  by  Marfh, 
vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

BOERO,  in  Geography.  SeeBuRKO. 

BOESCHOT.  a town  of  Brabant,  on  the  river  Nellie  ; 

1 2 miles  N.  E.  of  Malines. 

BOESER.OENS,  or  Bud’geroons,  three  fmall  unin- 
habited ifiets  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  the  ftrait  that 
lies^between  the  ifland  Saleyer  and  the  point  of  Celebes,  called 
Laffem.  Thefe  three  illands  almoft  block  up  the  paffage 
between  the  fouthern  part  of  Celebes  and  the  northern  part 
of  Saleyer,  the  whole  fpace  between  which  is  about  a league 
and  a half.  The  ftrait  is  palled  between  the  louthernmoft 
and  middlemoft,  or  between  the  latter,  and  the  r.orthernmoft 
of  the  Budgeroons.  This  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  parts 
of  the  navigation  for  Ihips  failing  to  or  from  the  Moluccas, 
or  fpice  iflands;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  going 
round  to  the  fouth  of  Saleyer,  which  is  a much  more  dan- 
gerous route,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Ihoals  and 
funken  rocks,  which  abound  there,  and  are  not  accurately 
laid  down  in  the  charts. 


BOESIPPO.  See  Bjcsipfo. 

BOETHICUS,  in  Entomology , a fpecies  of  Hesperia, 
(Pieb.  Rur.  Linn.)  that  inhabits  India.  The  wings 
are  tailed,  blueilh-brown,  pale  alii  colour  beneath,  and 
undulated  with  whitifh;  a double  ocellar  fpot  in  the  anal 
angle. 

BOETHIUS,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Se- 
verinus, in  Biography,  defeended  from  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  confular  families  of  Rome,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  near  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  He  was 
born  at  Rome  about  470,  the  fame  year  with  Martianus  Ca- 
pella,  another  Roman  writer  on  mafic.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fpent  1 8 years  in  the  Ichools  of  Athens,  purfuing  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  under  Proclus;  others,  however,  have  queftioned 
thi*  fadt,  and  it  has  generally  been  allowed,  that  the  term  of 
18  years  is  too  long.  Neverthelefs,  his  vifit  to  Athens  is  jui- 
tified  by  much  internal  evidence,  adduced  by  Brucker,  (Hill, 
Crit.  Philof.  t.  iii.  p-524 — 5 2 7.)  and  by  an  expreffion, 
though  vague  and  ambiguous,  of  his  friend  Caffiodorus, 
(Var.  i.  45.)  “longe  pofitas  Ather.as  introifti.”  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  infufficient 
to  fatiate  his  curiofity,  and  that  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  fcience  and  letters. 
From  a letter  of  Cafliodorus,  written  in  the  name  of  Theo- 
doric,  it  appears  that  he  had  the  honour  ofintroducing  to  the 
Romans  in  their  own  language,  the  mufic  of  Pythagoras,  the 
aftronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachus,  the 
geometry  of  Euclid,  the  logic  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  mechanics 
of  Archimedes.  He  alone  was  efteemed  capable  of  deferi'o- 
ing  the  wonders  of  art,  a fun-  dial,  a water- clock,  and  a 
fphere  which  reprefented  the  motions  of  th*-  planets.  ITe 
commented  upon  parts  of  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Porphyry; 
and  from  the  commendations  which  hebeftows  upon  the  latter, 
as  the  beft  interpreter  of  the  former,  he  feems  to  nave  united 
the  Platonic  wfith  the  Ariftotelian  doctrine.  Boethius  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  applied  fcholaftic  philofophy  to 
the  fervice  of  Chriftian  theology;  and  he  employed  himfelf 
in  defending  the  orthodox  creed  againft  the  Eutychian, 
Arian,  and  Neftorian  herefies,  in  atreatife  “ De  Unitate  et 
LTno.”  In  civil  life  he  attained  to  peculiar  honours  ; as  he 
was  conful  in  487,  and  alfo  in  5 10  ; and  he  was  alfo  created 
patrician,  and  advanced  to  the  poll  of  mailer  of  the  offices. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Sym- 
machus,  and  he  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fatisfaCtion  of  feeing 
his  two  fons  elevated  Jo  the  confulate  together  in  5 22. 
Few  perfons  paffed  through  life  with  a greater  (hare  of 
outward  refpeCl  and  honour;  and  few  could  be  more  diftin- 
guilhed  by  (he  teftimonies  that  were  given  to  his  benevo- 
lence and  liberality,  his  virtue  and  patriotifm,  as  well  as  to 
his  Angular  talents  and  learning.  His  own  affeveratipn 
claims  our  affent,  that  he  had  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine 
Plato,  who  enjoined  every  virtuous  citizen  to  refeue  the  ftate 
from  the  ufurpation  ol  ignorance  and  vice.  For  the  inte- 
grity of  his  public  condudl  he  appeals  to  the  memory  of 
his  country.  His  authority  had  reftrained  the  pride  and 
oppreffion  of  the  royal  officers  ; he  had  always  pitied,  and 
often  relieved,  the  dillrefs  of  the  provincials,  vvliofe  fortunes 
were  exhaufted  by  public  and  private  rapine;  and  he  alone 
had  the  courage  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  the  Barbarians, 
elated  by  conqueft,  excited  by  avarice,  and  as  he  complains, 
encouraged  by  impunity.  In  thele  honourable  contells,  his 
fpirit  foared  above  the  confideration  of  perfon^il  danger,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence.  In  addition  to  his  ottier  learned  la- 
bours, he  had  formed  a defign  of  tranilating  ail  the  works  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  into  Latin;  but  was  prevented  from 
executing  his  purpofe  by  a premature  death.  Having  for 
fome  years  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Uteudoric,  the  Gothic 
king  of  Italy,  he  was  at  length  fufpefted  of  being  hollile  to 
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tn3  government,  and  of  concurring  with  others,  and  particu- 
larly with  Albinus,  who  was  accufed  and  convicted  on  the 
prefumption  of  hoping,  as  it  was  faid,  the  liberty  of  Rome. 

“ If  Albinus  be  criminal,’’  exclaimed  Boethius  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  king,  “ the  fenate  and  myfelf  are  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally  entitled 
to  the  protedlion  of  the  laws.”  The  advocate  of  Albinus 
was  foon  involved  in  the  danger  and  perhaps  the  guilt  of 
his  client ; their  fignature,  which  they  afferted  to  be  a for- 
gery, was  affixed  to  the  original  addrefs,  inviting  the  emperor 
Juftin  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Goths  ; and  three  witneffes 
of  honourable  rank,  but  probably  of  infamous  character,  at- 
tefted  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  Roman  patrician.  Upon 
this  kind  of  evidence,  Boethius  was  committed  to  cultody, 
and  rigoroufly  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  ; and  a fervile 
fenate,  at  the  diftanceof  500  miles,  pronounced  a fentence 
of  confifcation  and  death  againft  the  moil  illuftrious  of  its 
members.  During  his  confinement,  he  compofed  his  treatife 
“ De  confolatione  philofophiae,’’  mentioned  in  the  fequel  of 
’this  article  ; and  at  length  the  executioners  of  Theodoric’s 
mandate  fulfilled  the  favage  commiffion  with  which  they  had 
been  entruiled,  or,  perhaps,  even  exceeded  it,  by  the  mode 
of  putting  him  to  death.  Some  fay  that  he  was  beheaded  ; 
but  others  relate,  that  a ilrong  cord  was  fattened  round 
his  head,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till  his  eyes  almoft  ftarted 
from  their  focket ; and  he  was  then  beaten  with  clubs  till 
he  expired.  This  event  happened,  according  to  fome,  in 
the  year  526,  but  according  to  others  in  524.  Boethius, 
in  his  latt  hours,  derived  fome  comfort  from  the  fafety  of 
his  wife,  of  his  two  fons,  and  of  his  father-in-law,  the  ve- 
nerable Symmachus.  But  Symmachus,  perhaps  indifcreet 
in  the  mode  of  teftifying  his  grief,  was  fometime  after  dragged 
in  chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  and  there 
put  to  death,  A.  D.  525.  Thcodoric,  it  is  faid,  experienced 
the  bitternefs  of  felf-reproach,  and  the  anguifh  of  an  un- 
availing repentance  for  the  murder  of  thefe  two  illuftrious 
fenators,  Boethius  and  Symmachus.  His  daughter  Amala- 
funtha  is  faid  to  have  reftored  to  the  fons  of  Boethius  the 
confifcated  eftates  of  their  father. 

His  celebrated  tradl  on  mufic,  divided  into  five  books,  was 
firft  printed  in  black  letter,  with  his  treatifes  on  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  at  Venice,  1499.  is  remarkable,  that  in 
this  copy  the  Greek  of  the  famous  fenatus  confultum , againft 
Timotheus  at  Lacedaemon,  is  omitted;  though  it  was  after- 
wards found  in  a beautiful  MS.  of  Boethius,  De  mvfica , 
35  B.  IX.  of  the  1 ith  century,  in  the  BritiftiMufeum,  where 
the  infamous  chromatic  {■xyuu.ared)  is  faid  to  have  been  fub- 
ltituted  by  that  mufician  to  theirgrave  and  fimple  enharmonic 
( E in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Oxford 
edit,  of  Aratus.  (See  Differt.  on  the  Muf.  of  the  Ancients, 

P-27) 

It  feems  neceffary  here  to  give  fome  account  of  this  fa- 
mous treatife  on  mufic  by  Boethius,  which,  to  read,  was 
long  thought  neceffary  to  the  obtaining  of  a mufical  degree  in 
our  univerfities  ; and  which,  with  great  parade,  has  been  fo 
frequently  praifed,  quoted,  and  pronounced,  by  writers  on 
that  art,  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance  to  every  mufician, 
yet  contains  nothing  but  matters  of  mere  fpeculation  and 
■theory,  tranflated  from  Greek  writers  of  higher  antiquity  ; 
which  if  neceffary  to  be  known  at  this  time,  would  be  more 
profitably  ftudied  in  the  original ; but  the  theory  of  every 
art  being  vain  and  ufelefs,  unlefs  it  guide  and  facilitate 
pradlice,  the  definitions,  calculations,  and  reveries  of  Boe- 
thius, are  no  more  ufeful  or  effential  to  a modern  mufician 
than  Newton’s  . Principle!  to  a dancer. 

In  the  proemium,  or  introdudlion  to  his  firft  book,  “ De 
Mufica,”  he  treats  of  the  morality  of  mufic,  and  gives  us  all 
the  old  ftories  concerning  its  miraculous  powers  of  ex«iting 


virtue,  reprefiing  vice,  curing  difeafes,  See.  And  in  this  book 
we  find  whence  Zarlino,  and  all  the  Italian  writers  on  mufic, 
down  to  Padre  Martini,  drew  their  extenfive  dlvifions  of  mu- 
fic into  mundane,  human,  and  injlrumental.  For  Boethius  favs, 
“ Tres  effeMuficas,”  lib.i.  cap. 2.  So  had  Arid.  Quintilianus 
informed  us,  long  before  the  birth  of  Boethius.  And  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  divine  at  prefent  concerning  thefe  diftinc- 
tions,  the  ancients  meant  by  mundane  mufic,  the  mufic  of 
the  fpheres.  By  human,  or  humane  mufic,  the  perfedl  or- 
ganization of  our  frame,  and  the  union  of  foul  and  body.  By 
the  laft  only,  the  inftrumental,  we  are  brought  to  real  mufic, 
by  the  grateful  production  and  union  of  tuneful  founds. 

Then  we  have  definitions,  fuch  as  are  given  in  Euclid, 
and  all  the  Greek  writers,  on  harmonics  and  fpeculative 
mufic  in  Meibomius.  After  which,  we  have  the  dodlrines  of 
proportion  and  ratios,  inftituted  by  Pythagoras,  who  would 
nottruftto  the  various  and  fallacious  judgment  of  the  fenfes, 
but  had  recourfe  to  reafon  and  calculation  to  fettle  his  doubts. 
The  account  of  the  difeoveries  and  harmonial  laws  eftabliihed 
by  Pythagoras,  not  only  inferted  in  Boethius,  but  all  fub- 
fequent  writers,  is  taken  from  Nicomachus,  one  of, the  feven 
Greek  writers  on  mufic  in  Meibomius.  In  the  fame  book, 
we  have  a very  fuperncial  and  unfatisfadlory  account  of  the 
genet  a.  But  we  are  indulged  with  feveral  chapters  on  the 
mufic  of  the  fpheres  from  “ Cicero  de  Repub.”  lib.  vi.  where 
the  fuppofed  analogy  between  the  planets  and  the  feptenarv, 
or  feven  founds  in  mufic,  is  afferted. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  book,  chap,  xxxiv.  Boethius  eftimates 
theory  and  fpeculation  far  above  practice  in  mufic.  But 
what,  we  may  alk,  is  the  ufe  to  the  world  of  fuch  a theory 
as  he  deferibes,  without  pradlice  ? Or,  indeed,  pra&ice, 
without  the  fupport  of  what  is  now  underftood  by  theory  ? 
The  fpecu'ative  theorifts,  confined  to  meditation  and  ex- 
periments in  harmonics,  talk  of  mufic  without  hearing  it ; 
and  the  mere  pradlician  hears  it  without  underftanding  it. 
Boethius  allows  him  only  to  be  a mufician  who  can  examine, 
judge,  and  give  reafons  for  what  is  done.  Here  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  verfes  aferibed  to  Guido  : 

Muficorum  et  cantoium, 

Magna  eft  diftantia,  & c. 

The  whole  fecond  book  is  relative  to  the  difpute  between 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Ariftoxenians,  which  is  not  yet  fettled, 
about  dividing  the  fcale,  whether  by  the  ear,  or  by  numbers. 
All  the  muficians  in  Europe  are  now  difputing  whether  we 
fhould  temper  our  feales  on  fixed  inftruments,  or  adopt  the 
triple  progreflion  of  Pythagoras,  and  tune  by  perfedl  ^ths. 
SeeTRiPLE  Progression,  and  Temperamen  r.  We  have 
here  the  tone-major  and  tone-minor  to  difeufs  ; which  we 
talk  about,  but  never  feel  or  think  of  the  diitindlion  in  our 
modulation  or  performance.  The  apotome,  comma,  and  limma, 
are  left  for  the  amufement  of  fpeculative  harmonifts  to  talk 
about,  and  for  muficians  topradtife  with  their  ears  and  fingers, 
fans  y penfer. 

In  the  third  book,  Boethius  continues  his  controverfy 
with  the- Ariftoxenians,  and  proves  what  has  been  long 
fettled,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  mufic  as  a literal  half- 
note.  The  odlave  is  faid  to  contain  five  tones  and  two  femi- 
tones  ; and  in  the  temperament  of  equal  participation,  the 
twelve  femitones  of  the  odlave  mutt;  be  nearly  equal. 

In  book  iv.  the  fubjedl  is  purfued  of  fplitting  of  tones  ; 
for  the  ancients  could  “ divide  and  fubdivide  a tone  from 
fouth  to  fouth-weft  fide.” 

We  were  very  much  difappointed  formerly  at  the  non- 
performance of  a promife  made,  book  v.  at  chap.  3.  the 
title  of  which  is  “ Muficarum  per  Grascas  ac  Latinas  literas 
notarum  nuncupatio.”  But  Meibomius  fays  the  promife 
does  not  extend  to  the  Roman  notation  in  the  Selden  MS. 
at  Oxford ; nor  had  the  Romans  any  notation  of  their  own 
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in  the  time  of  Boethius ; and  all  the  mufical  terms  he  ufes  are 
Greek,  as  were  thofe  of  Vitruvius. 

Even  the  eulogifts  of  Boethius  confefs,  that  his  work  is 
fo  purely  theoretic,  that  in  reading  it  we  never  think  of 
practice.  Let  us  leave  it  then  to  philofophers  who  are  con- 
tent with  imaginary  founds.  The  mention  of  inftruments, 
or  of  the  voice  as  employed  in  fmging,  never  occurs.  No 
allufions  to  the  mufic  of  his  time,  but  all  is  abftraCt  fpecu- 
lation,  tending  doubtlefs  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  but 
feeming  little  connected  with  it.  The  harmony  he  talks 
of  is  more  the  harmonia  mundi  of  Kepler,  than  that  of  Han- 
del and  Haydn,  Guido  faid,  that  Boethius’s  work  was 
only  fit  for  philofophers.  In  the  middle  ages,  fo  few  under- 
ftood  Greek,  that  thofe  who  were  curious  to  know  fomething 
about  the  miraculous  powers  of  that  mufic,  imagined  that 
they  fhould  find  it  in  Boethius’s  tranflation,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Athens.  Such  fpeculations  are  curious  and 
amufing,  in  moments  of  meditation,  to  fcientific  and  inquiring 
minds  ; but  practical  muticians,  whether  Compofers  or  per- 
formers, can  afford  little  time  for  fuch  fublime  and  fpiritual 
amufements.  Neverthelefs,  he  muff  be  a dull  and  incurious 
profeffor,  who  feeks  not  the  reafon  of  things,  the  principles 
of  his  art,  and  origin  of  founds.  If  he  have  a mathematical 
turn,  let  him  read  Galileo,  Daniel  Bartoli,  D’Alembert, 
Holder,  Rameau,  Tartini,  and  Smith’s  harmonics.  They 
are  all  intelligible,  and  lead  to  knowledge  which  he  will  be 
expected  to  poffefs  ; but  for  any  thing  ufeful  that  he  can 
acquire  from  Boethius’s  fpqculations,  or  from  the  Greek 
theorifts,  his  prototypes,  that  will  make  him  a better  com- 
pofer  or  performer,  the  cafe  is  hopclefs.  Yet.  there  are, 
who,  after  allowing  that  “ it  was  of  fo  little  ufe  in  practical 
mufic,  that  they  never  thought  of  it  in  reading  Boethius 
yet  returning  afterwards  to  former  prejudices,  it  is  infilled  on, 
that  “ he  has  communicated  to  the  world  fuch  a knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mufic  of  the  ancients, 
as  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  right  undemanding  of  our 
own  fyftem.” 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  inutility  of  Boethius's  work  on 
mufic  to  the  mufical  ftu dents  of  modern  times,  we  prefume 
not  to  extend  our  cenfures  further.  The  writings  of  this 
great  and  good  man  on  other  fubjeCts  have  been  too  long 
held  in  reverence  to  be  depreciated  flightly.  His  molt  cele- 
brated production  was  his  ethic  compofition  “ De  confola- 
tione  philofophise,’’  and  has  always  been  admired  both  for  the 
ftyle  and  fentiments.  It  is  an  imaginary  conference  between 
the  author  and  philofophy  perfonified,  who  endeavours  to 
confole  and  foothe  him  in  his  afflictions.  The  topics  of  con- 
folation  contained  in  this  work,  are  deduced  from  the  tenets 
of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Ariftotle,  but  without  any  notice  of  the 
fources  of  confolation  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian 
fyftem.  It  is  partly  in  profe,  and  partly  in  verfe  ; and  was 
tranfiated  into  Saxon  by  king  Alfred,  and  illuftrated  with  a 
commentary  by  After,  bilhop  of  St.  David’s;  and  into  Eng- 
lilh,  by  Chaucer  and  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  alfo  tranfiated 
into  Englifh  verfe  by  John  Walton,  in  1410,  of  which  tranf- 
lation there  is  a corred  manufcript  on  parchment  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum.  Few  books  have  been  more  popular,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  middle  ages,  or  have  paffed  through  a greater 
number  of  editions  in  almoft  all  languages.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  ‘‘Hermes”  that  “with  Boe- 
thius the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  laft  remains  of  Roman 
dignity,  may  belaid  to  have  funk  in  the  weftern  world.” 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  Gibbon  fays,  “ that  the  fenator  Boe- 
thius is  the  laft  of  the  Romans,  whom  Cato  orTully  would 
have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman.”  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat. 
tom.  ii.  p.  146,  &c.  Le  Clerc,  Bib.  Choif.  t.  xvi.  p.  1 68 
—2'’ 5.  Burney’s  Hill.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  &c.  Gibbon’s 


Hill.  Rom.  Emp.  vol.vii.  p.  43,  &c.  Bracket’s  Hill.  Phil, 
by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.313. 

BOETTICHER,  Gottlieb,  a phyfician  of  eminence* 
and  in  confiderable  pradice  at  Berlin  during  the  early  part 
of  the  laft  century,  publilhed  various  works  on  the  theory 
and  pradice  of  medicine.  The  principal  are,  on  the  exift- 
ence  of  a nervous  fluid,  “ De  vera  fluidi  nervorum  exift- 
entia,”  Berlin,  1721,  4to. ; “ De  morborum  malignorum, 
imprimis  peftis  et  peftilentioe  explicatio,”  4to.  1713;  this 
has  been  feveral  times  reprinted.  He  contends  that  the 
plague  is  contagious  ; and  that  the  infeding  effluvia  may- 
be retained,  and  conveyed  in  full  vigour,  in  the  clothes 
or  bedding  of  the  fick,  to  diftant  countries ; a dodrine  that 
has  been  lately  ftrongly  oppofed.  Pregnant  women,  affeded 
with  the  plague,  conllantly  part  with  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
before  they  die.  Hypochondriac  perfons,  he  thinks,  are 
not  fufceptible  of  the  contagion.  But  in  this  he  is  probably 
miftaken  ; as  we  know  lunatics  do  not  enjoy  fuch  an  ex- 
emption from  contagious  difeafes  in  this  country.  He  re- 
commends bleeding  on  the  firft  attack  of  the  fever,  and  then 
to  have  recourfe  to  fudorifics.  “ De  refpiratione  foetus  in 
utero,”  4to,  1702.  Haller  Bib.  Med.  et  Anat. 

BCEUF,  Le,  in  Geography,  a.  place  in  the  north-weftern 
corner  of  Pennfylvania,  at  the  head  of  the  north  branch  of 
French  creek,  and  50  miles  diftant  by  water  from  fort 
Franklin,  where  this  creek  joins  the  Alleghany.  The 
French  fort  of  Le  Bceuf,  from  whence  the  place  has  its 
name,  lies  about  two  miles  eaft  from  Small  lake,  which  is 
on  the  north  branch  of  French  creek:  and  from  Le  Bceuf, 
is  a portage  of  14  miles  northerly  to  Prefque  ifle  in  lake 
Erie,  where  the  French  had  another  fort.  N.  lat.  420  i'. 
W.  long.  790  53'  20"'. 

Bceuf, in  Ornithology,  according  to  Salerne,  the  common 
name  of  the  bulfinch  (loxici  pyrrhula)  in  the  canton  of  So- 
logne.  The  troglodyte,  fylvia  troglodytes  of  Latham,  is  like- 
wife  called  by  the  fame  name  {bceuf)  in  Switzerland. 

Bceuf  de  Marais . The  French  call  the  common  bittern 
{aruea  Jlellaris),  becaufe  it  frequents  marfhes,  and  has  a loud 
cry,  and  emits  a fort  of  roaring  noife  that  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  ox  or  bull,  by  this  name.  “ II  n’y  a,” 
fays  Belon,  “ bceuf  qui  put  crier  fi  haut.” 

Bceuf  d'Afrique,  in  Zoology.  By  this  name  fome French 
writers  diftinguifh  the  buffalo  ; the  epithet  is  mifapplied, 
becaufe  that  animal  is  equally  common  in  India,  whence  in- 
deed, it  is  fuppoled,  the  African  buffalo  firft  originated. 

Bceuf  a Bojfe,  fynonymous  with  bifon.  By  fome  it  is 
likewife  called  bceuf  des  Illinois. 

Bceuf  Guerrir.  Under  this  denomination  the  French 
defcribe  a race  of  African  oxen,  which  the  Hottentots  call 
backleys  ; the  word  backley  in  their  language  fignifying  war, 
to  the  purpofes  of  which  they  are  trained  up,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  elephants  are  by  the  Indians.  War-oxen  of  this 
defcription  are  inftruCtedalfo  to  guard  the  herds  of  the  com- 
mon oxen. 

Bce u f de  Mer,  in  Ichthyology,  is  the  name  of  the  long, 
beaked  ray,  raja  oxyrinchus  of  Linnaeus. 

Bceuf  de  Mer,  in  Zoology,  the  common  French  name  for 
any  of  the  Phoc;e  tribe  of  animals,  correfponding  with 
the  general  Englilh  name  of fea-coiu. 

BOFFRAND,  Germain,  in  Biography , a celebrated 
French  architeCl  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Nantes  in  1667, 
and  having  been  educated  at  Paris,  he  employed  himfelf  for 
fome  time  in  fculpture  during  the  winter,  and  ftudied  archi- 
tecture in  the  fummer.  His  talents  at  length  engaged  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  Hardouin-Manfart,  an  eminent 
architeft,  who  obtained  for  him  a place  in  thecommifiion  for 
the  royal  buildings.  In  1 709,  he  became  a member  of  the 
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Royal  Academy  of  Architedlure,  and  was  much  employed 
at  Paris,  and  by  feveral  German  princes,  in  furnilhing  de- 
figns  for  various  edifices.  His  ftyie  of  building  was  grand  and 
noble,  and  formed  after  the  model  of  Palladio.  He  was  like- 
wife  a (kilful  engineer,  and  conllrudlcd  a great  number  of 
canals,  iluices,  bridges,  and  fimilar  works.  As  architeft  to 
the  general  hofpital  of  Paris,  he  gratuitoufly  ferved  the  infti- 
tution  ; and,  as  he  was  difinterefted  in  his  temper,  he  was 
lively  and  amufing  in  converfation  ; and  he  indulged  his  tafte 
for  literature  bv  the  compofition  of  feveral  pieces,  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  producing  temporary  gaiety  and  mirth,  for 
the  Italian  comedy.  His  “ Book  of  Architecture,’’  with 
plates,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1745,  folio  ; and  contains  an 
account  of  the  general  principles  of  the  art,  exemplified -in  his 
own  works.  In  this  work  he  has  alfo  introduced  a curious 
memoir,  defcribing  the  method  of  calling  the  bronze  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  retained  his  gaiety  of 
difpofition  to  the  age  of  87  years,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1755. 
Encycl.  Hilt.  Gen.  Biog. 

BOFIN,  Boffin,  or  Baffin  Lough,  in  Geography , one 
of  thole  large  lakes  in  Ireland  into  which  the  river  Shan- 
non expands,  fituated  between  the  counties  of  Rofcommon 
and  Leitrim. 

BOG,  derived  from  the  Italian  buca,  a hole,  or  rather  from 
the  Belgic  boogen,  to  bend,  on  account  of  its  giving  way  when 
trod  upon,  in  jlgricu'ture , a quaggy  fort  of  earth,  generally 
met  with  in  low  fituations,  covered  with  coarfe  graffes,  but 
of  fo  little  folidity  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting  the  tread 
of  heavy  animals  ; caufed  by  the  diffolution,  decay,  and  de- 
pofition  of  different  vegetable  and  other  fubltances,  from  the 
ftagnation  and  detention  of  the  water  that  oozes  along  on 
the  clayey  or  other  thin  tenacious  11  rata  below,  or  which 
fprings  up  through  the  fiffures,  or  other  openings  of  them. 
They  are  of  different  kinds,  depths,  and  confiftencies,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumltances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  nature 
of  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  formed,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  earthy  material  that  enters  into  their  com- 
pofition. Dr.  James  Anderfon,  in  his  treatife  on  draining 
bogs  and  fwampy  grounds,  remarks,  that  clay  is  a fubftance 
that  ftrongly  refills  the  entrance  of  water  into  it ; but,  when 
it  is  long  drenched  with  water,  it  is  in  procef;  of  time,  in 
fome  mealure  diffolved  thereby,  lofing  its  original  firmnefs 
of  texture  and  confiftence,  and  becoming  a fort  of  femi-fluid 
mafs,  which  is  called  bog.  And  as  thefe  bogs  are  fometimes 
covered  with  a furface  of  a particular  kind  of  grafs,  with 
very  matted  roots,  which  is  Itrong  enough  to  bear  a fmall 
weight  without  breaking,  although  it  yields  very  much;  it 
is  in  thefe  circumltances  denominated  a fwaggle. 

But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  bog,  it  is  invariably  oc- 
cafioned  by  water  being  forced  up  through  a bed  of  clay,  as 
juft  defcribed,  and  diffolvingor  foftening  a part  thereof.  A 
part  is  only  mentioned,  becaufe,  whatever  may  be  the  depth 
of  the  bog  Qr  fwaggle,  it  generally  has  a partition  of  folid 
clay  between  it  and  the  relervoir  of  water  under  it,  whence 
it  originally  proceeds.  For  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  were  confiderable  it  would  meet  with  no 
lufficient  refiftance  from  the  bog,  and  would  of  courfe,  iffue 
through  it  with  violence,  and  carry  the  whole  femi-fluid  mafs 
along  with  it.  This  would  more  inevitably  be  the  cafe,  if 
there  was  at  lirft  a cruft  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog,  and  if  that 
cruft  (hould  ever  be  broken,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  of 
water  under  it  was  very  confiderable.  And  as  it  is  probable 
that,  in  many  caffs  of  this  fort,  the  water  llowly  dilutes  more 
and  more  of  this  under-cruft,  no  doubt  is  entertained  but  that 
in  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  a great  many  irruptions  of 
this  kind  may  have  happened  ; although  they  may  not  have 


been  deemed  of  importance  enough  to  have  the  hiftory  of 
them  tranfmitted  to  pofierity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  King,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadiions,  No.  170,  that  the  fprings,  with  which 
Ireland  abounds,  are  generally  dry,  or  nearly  dry  in  the 
fummer  time,  and  that  grafs  and  weeds  grow  thick  about  the 
places  where  they  burft  out.  In  the  winter,  he  obferves, 
they  fwell,  run,  foften,  andloofen  all  the  earth  about  them. 
The  fward  or  fcurf  of  the  earth,  which  confifts  of  the  roots 
of  grafs,  being  lifted  up  and  made  fuzzy  by  the  water,  at 
that  feafon  (he  has  feen  it  lifted  up  a foot  or  two  at  the  head 
of  fome  fprings),  is  dried  in  the  fpiing,  and  does  not  fall  to- 
gether, but  withers  in  a tuft,  through  which  arifes  new  grafs, 
which  is  alfo  lifted  up  the  next  winter.  By  this  means  the 
fpring  is  more  and  more  Hopped,  and  the  fcurf  grows  thicker 
and  thicker,  till  at  firft  it  makes  the  appearance  which  we 
call  a quaking  bog  ; and  as  it  grows  higher  and  drier,  and 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  and  other  vegetables  become  more  pu- 
trid, together  with  the  mud  and  llime  of  the  water,  it  ac- 
quires a blacknefs,  and  grows  into  that  which  we  call  a turf- 
bog. 

It  is,  however,  confeffed,  that  there  are  quaking -bogs 
caufed  otherwife.  When,  it  is  obferved,  a ftream  or  fpring' 
runs  through  a flat,  the  paffage,  if  not  kept  open,  fills  with 
weeds  in  fummer,  trees  fall  acrofs  it  and  dam  it  up  ; then  in 
winter  the  water  ftagnates  further  every  year,  till  the  whole 
flat  is  covered.  Afterwards  a coarfer  kind  of  grafs  (hoots 
up,  peculiar  to  thefe  bogs  ; this  grafs  grows  in  tufts,  its  roots 
confolidate  together,  and  its  height  increafes  every  year,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  has  feen  it  as  tall  as  a man.  This  grafs  rots 
in  winter,  and  falls  on  the  tufts,  and  with  it  the  feed,  which 
fprings  up  the  next  year  ; and  fo  continues  making  an  annual 
addition.  Sometimes  the  tops  of  the  flags  and  g-rals  are  inter- 
woven on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  this  becomes  by 
degrees  thicker  till  it  lies  like  a cover  on  it  ; then  herbs  take 
root  in  it,  and  by  the  matting  of  their  roots,  it  becomes  very 
ftrong,  fo  as  to  bear  a man.  Fie  has  gone  on  bogs  which 
would  rife  before  and  behind,  and  fink  where  he  flood  to  a 
confiderable  depth,  under  which  was  clear  water. 

It  is  further  obferved,  that  Ireland  abounds  in  mofs  more 
than  any  other  country ; this  mofs  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  that 
which  grows  in  bogs  is  very  remarkable.  The  light  fpongy 
turf  is  nothing  but  a congeries  of  the  threads  of  this  mofs, 
before  it  be  fufficiently  rotten  ; the  turf  then  looks  white,  and 
is  light.  It  has  been  feenin  fuch  quantities,  and  lo  tough,  that 
the  turf-fpades  could  not  cut  it.  In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
they  denominate  it  old-wives  tow,  being  not  much  unlike 
flax.  The  turf-holes  in  time  grow  up  with  it  again  ; and  all 
the  little  gutters  in  bogs  are  generally  filled  with  it.  To  this 
he  chiefly  imputes  the  red  or  turf  bog  ; and  from  the  fame 
caufe  even  the  hardened  turf,  when  broken,  is  ftringy,  though 
there  plainly  appear  in  it  parts  of  other  vegetables ; and  he  is 
almoft,  from  fome  obfervations,  tempted  to  believe,  that  the 
feed  of  this  bog-mofs  begets  heath,  when  it  falls  on  dry  and 
parched  ground.  However,  the  mofs  is  fo  fuzzy  and  quick- 
growing  a vegetable,  ;that  it  greatly  flops  the  fpring,  and 
contributes  to  thicken  the  fcurf,  efpecially  in  red  bogs, 
where  he  remembers  to  have  obferved  this  moil  particularly. 
The  fituations  of  land  may  fometimes  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bogs  in  it,  as  flat  fpots  of  ground  lower  than  the 
level  of  an  adjoining  river  or  lake  ; for  when  that  part  is 
filled  up  by  the  (lime  and  earth  brought  from  the  furrounding 
grounds,  and  the  rotten-plants  and  animals,  which  are  buried 
in  it,  have  choked  it  up,  it  will  become  a bog  ; and  then  the 
water  will  continue  to  flow  into  it  from  the  river  or  lake, 
efpecially  when  either  of  thefe  is  fwelled  by  a fall  of  rain  or 
melting  of  fnow.  Thefe  waters  may  alfo  fometimes  have 
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this  effefi,  without  a communication  above  ground,  by  task- 
ing through  a Tandy  or  gravelly  tad.  And  another  caufe 
that  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  bogs.,  may  be  the 
fall  of  a number  of  trees,  which,  by  occaliouing  a flagnation 
■in  the  water  brought  down  from  higher  grounds,  may  caufe 
the  depofition  of  much  earthy  vegetable,  and  other  materials, 
and  coufequently  the  production  of  boggy  appearances  in 
the  places  where  fuch  obftrudtiohs  are  nut  with. 

Boga  are  diferiminated  by  different  titles,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  circumftances  under  which  they  occur  ; as  peat- 
logs,  quaking-bogs,  fpring-bogs , and  turf-bogs.  The  firft  being 
that  fort  of  bog  which  is  principally  compofed  of  peat-earth. 
The  fecond  fuch  a kind  of  bog  as,  when  trodden  upon,  af- 
fords an  daftic  kind  of  motion,  or  (baking  under  the  foot. 
The  third  is  fuch  a bog  as  ariies  from  the  oozing  or  fpring- 
ing  up  of  water  through  the  fliff  (Irata  of  materials  on  which 
it  is  formed.  Mr.  Eikington,  the  celebrated  drainer,  makes 
two  claffes  of  this  fort  of  bog;  the  firft  of  which  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fprings  riling  out  of  the  adjoining  higher 
grounds,  in  a regular  line,  along  the  upper  fide  of  the  wet 
furface  ; while,  in  the  latter,  the  number  of  fprings  that  ap- 
pear are  not  confined  to  one  regular  direction  along  the  upper 
lide,  but  burft  out  promifeuoufly  over  the  whole  furface, 
tfpecialiy  towards  the  lower  (ide,  forming  quagmires  all 
round,  that  fhake  and  bend  under  the  feet  like  a iufpended 
cloth,  over  which  it  is  dangerous  for  the  lighted  cattle  to 
pafs,  and  which  (hew  themfeives  at  a diftance  by  the  verdure 
of  the  grafs,  which  the  quags  or  fpots  immediately  round  the 
fprings  produce.  Tne  laft  is  a fort  of  bog  conllituted  of 
materials  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  turf. 

Wherever  bogs  are  met  with,  draining  is  unqueftionably 
the  firft  fttp  to  be  taken  towards  their  improvement.  For 
the  full  accomplifhment  of  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Elkington’s 
mode  may  in  many  cafes  be  fuccefsfuliy  rt  forted  to,  and  with 
great  3nd  hidden  effedl  ; though  the  improver  (hould  not  be 
too  fanguine  in  his  expectations,  or  imagine  that  it  is  in 
every  cafe  an  eafy  operation  to  free  this  fort  of  land  from  an 
excefs  of  moifture.  There  are  probably  fome  bogs  which 
cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  drained  at  all ; and  others 
that  would  coll  the  value  of  the  land,  in  dtains  and  machinery, 
to  effeCt  fuch  improvements  in  them.  But  notwithftandir.g 
unfuccefsful  trials  may  fometimes  be  made,  the  drainer  ought 
not  to  be  totally  difeouraged  from  further  attempts,  where 
there  is  a tolerable  -profpetl  of  fucceeding  in  the  bufinefs  at 
laft  ; as  the  cafes  an?  no  doubt  v>.ry  numerous,  in  which  this 
fort  of  land  may  be  effectually  drained  at  an  eafy  expence, 
and  thereby  brought  f om  a ftate  of  inutility  to  v'eld  conli- 
derable  profit  to  the  owners  and  the  public.  See  Drain in g 
cf  Boggy  Lands. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Johnftor.’s  account 
of  Mr.  Elkington’s  mode  of  draining,  that  in  the  improve- 
ing  of  bogs,  after  their  being  drained,  as  the  great  objedt 
is  to  get  the  ground  brought  to  fuch  a ftate,  as  to  be  fit  for 
being  laid  down  with  grafs  feeds,  when  it  may  be  cor  fiderea 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  improvement,  that  any  fubfequent-  crops 
will  require  no  more  than  ordinary  management  to  cultivate 
them  ; the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  where  they  are  extenfive, 
is  to  have  them  divided  into  proper  inclofures  by  open  ditches, 
by  which  means  much  furface  water  may  be  carried  oft,  as 
well  as  by  properly  attending  to  the  formation  of  the  ridges 
and  furrows  in  ploughing,  and  giving  them  a diredlion  to- 
wards the  open  ditches,  by  which  the  rain  or  furface  water 
may  be  difeharged  as  it  falls  ; and  after  this  has  been  effedt- 
ed,  to  have  the  furface  well  levelled  by  means  of  the  fpade, 
as  being  in  moll  cafes  more  efftdlual  than  by  the  plough. 
The  better  forts  of  the  materials  thus  removed  may  be  mixed 
up  with  lime  or  other  fubttances,  and  fet  upon  the  land  ; while 
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thofe  of  the  eoarfer  kinds  are  made  ufe  of  to  fill  up  the  in- 
equalities on  the  furface.  Paring  and  burning,  where  there 
is  much  coarfe  vegetable  matter,  may  be  pradtifed  with  ad- 
vantage. In  order  to  this,  whatever  earth  remains  unem- 
ployed, in  filling  up  hollows,  (hould  be  burnt,  together  with 
that  taken  out  of  the  ditches,  unlefs  the  latter  has  been  al- 
ready carried  oft  for  fuel.  The  greater  quantity  of  afnes 
there  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  of  the  foil  itfeif, 
and  the  more  will  the  earth  be  benefited.  The  afhes,  after 
being  well  incorporated  with  the  foil  by  means  of  light  or 
(up-rficial  ploughing,  frequently  fo  enrich  it,  as  to  produce 
excellent  crops  for  two  years  or  more.  The  effects  of  the 
allies  and  burnt  materials  have  been  faid.  in  fome  cafes,  to  be 
increafed  by  the  addition  of  a little  lime.  When  the  turfs 
have  been  reduced  to  afhes,  fpread  ever  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  turned  in  with  a little  furrow,  turnips  or  pota- 
toes ought  to  be  the  firft  crop.  If  the  former,  they  may  be 
(own  broad-caft,  and  fed  offby  fheep,  by  the  dung  and  urine 
of  which  the  foil  will  be  greatly  benefited,  as  weli  as  by  the 
refufeof  the  plants,  and  the  confolidation  produced  by  their 
treading  upon  it.  It  will  then  be  in  a ftate  for  a crop  of 
oats  or  barley,  which  fhould  be  fovvn  with  grafs-feeds,  and 
well  rolied  down.  The  ploughing  after  the  turnip  crop, 
thus  eaten  oft,  fhould  be  very  flight,  in  order  not  to  bury 
the  enriching  materials  too  deep  ; in  which  view  oats  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  barley.  If  the  foil  be  full  of  the  roots  of 
rufhes,  weeds,  and  coarfe  plants,  a Cummer  fallow  may  be  ne- 
ceflaiy  before  any  crop  be  taken  : and  when  the  allies  have 
been  made  in  a particular  part  of  the  field,  they  may  be 
fpread  over  the  furface  before  the  feed  furrow  is  given,  and 
the  roots  and  tough  clods,  after  being  collected  and  burnt, 
may  be  lpread  along  with  them. 

If  the  bog  be  very  foft  and  deep  of  peat,  fo  as  not  to  ad- 
mit horfes  (or  ploughing  the  firft  year,  a crop  of  turnips 
broad  call  may  be  got  by  (owing  the  feed  among  the  fpread 
afhes,  harrowing  it  in  with  a light  harrow  and  roller  drawn 
by  men.  This  crop,  being  eat  oft  as  above,  will  leave  the 
land  the  enfuing  year  fo  much  coufolidated  as  to  admit 
the  plough. 

When  the  furface  has  not  been  pared  and  burnt,  fallow- 
ing for  two  years  may  be  neceffary  to  reduce  the  foil  to 
a proper  mould,  in  the  laft  (lage  of  which  the  lime  or  other 
manure  mull  be  applied.  In  this  cafe  two  white  crops, 
with  an  intervening  one  of  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  may  be 
taken  before  the  grafs-feeds  are  (own. 

Boggy  foil,  of  whatever  kind,  after  being  once  broken  up 
and  pulverifcd  by  tillage  and  a courfe  of  fallow,  (bould  not 
be  over-cropped  before  being  laid  down  in  grafs  ; and,  when 
brought  into  a good  fward  of  grafs,  {hould  not  be  too  foon 
broken  up  again,  but  continue  fo,  bu(h-harrowing  and  top- 
dreffing  it  when  the  herbage  begins  to  mofs.  Repeated 
rolling  is  alfo  neceffary  in  fuch  foils. 

It  is  probably  a better  practice  to  feed  (heep  the  firft  and 
fecond  years  of  the  grafs  than  to  cut  it  for  hay,  as  it  cautas 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  to  ftrike  more  horizontally  through  the 
foil,  and  more  clofely  to  cover  the  furface.  With  this  view  a 
greater  proportion  of  white  and  yellow  clover,  and  other 
fhert  grafs  feeds,  (hould  be  fown. 

In  the  manuring  of  foft  boggy  lands  fome  caution  is 
neceffary  ; for,  though  the  ploughings,  previoufty  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dung,  may  be  made  deep  with  advantage, 
the  fubfequent  furrows  (hould  be  very  fuperficial,  and  the 
dung  regularly  and  uniformly  blended  with  the  foil ; for, 
when  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  apt  to  fink  down  too  much, 
and  be  of  little  utility.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  with 
refpect  to  lime ; and  even  when  marie  is  buried  too  deep  it 
is  faid  to  lofe  its  power  as  a manure. 
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On  foft  boggy  ground,  merely  intended  for  pafture, 
nothing  will  produce  a more  rapid  improvement  than  the 
application  of  a thin  covering  of  marie.  In  order  to  this, 
the  dire&ions  already  given,  with  refptft  to  paring  and  burn- 
ing,  fhould  be  obferved. 

Marie,  which  is  often  found  under  a gravel  or  clay,  may 
alfo  be  of  great  fervice:  but  if  a loamy  earth  be  near  at 
hand,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  lefs  expenlive  to  the  farmer  to 
bring  fuch  earth  to  cover  the  bog,  than  it  will  be  to  dig  up 
the  clay.  #ut  of  whatever  kind  the  earth  be  which  is  laid 
upon  the  bog,  the  quantity  fhould  always  be  fufficient  to 
cover  its  whole  furface  four,  five,  or  fix  inches  deep,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftifFnefs  of  the  foil  fo  brought. 

Sea-fand,  as  being  frequently  mixed  with  fhells,  is  well 
fnited  t>  this  purpofe,  if  the  boggy  ground  be  fituated  near 
the  fea,  fo  that  it  can  be  eafily  procured.  The  great  weight 
of  thefe  materials  tends  equdly  to  confoiidate  the  bog, 
and  prefs  out  the  moifture  trom  the  fp  mgy  peaty  earth  ; 
therefore  the  thicker  they  are  applied  the  better.  A flight 
fprinkling  of  lime  over  it  will  add  to  the  efftdf,  and  bring 
up  much  white  clover  and  other  fweet  graffes. 

The  moll  barren  earths  or  foils,  when  ufed  in  this  way, 
may  have  good  effrdls  ; but  lime-ftone  gravel,  where  it  can 
be  procured,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  others.  After  the 
land  has  been  treated  in  this  manner,  and  lain  fome  years  in 
pafture,  it  may  be  broken  up  for  tillage,  and  crops  of  grain 
taken  before  being  laid  down  with  grafs-feeds.  By  plough- 
ing, part  of  the  natural  foil  will  be  turned  up,  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  earth,  & c.  that  has  been  laid  upon  it,  and, 
if  lime  or  dung  be  added,  will  together  form  a very  fertile 
mould.  When  bog^y  grounds  are  much  over-run  with 
lufhes,  and  other  coarfe,  four,  aquatic  plants,  fcarcdy  any 
thing  tends  more  to  the  firft  part  of  its  improvement  than 
that  of  over-iloi  king  it  with  different  forts  of  cattle;  as  foon 
as  ever  it  is  fi.fficuntly  folid  to  bear  them  with  lafety ; 
care  muft,  however,  be  taken  not  to  put  them  on  till  it  is 
quite  firm,  as  if  that  be  done  they  will  not  only  poach  the 
furface,  but  the  coarfe  herbage  will  remain  without  being 
eaten  clofely  down.  The  pradfice  of  cutting  the  rufhes 
frequently  in  their  young  and  tender  ftate,  is  alfo  of  con- 
fidtrable  utility.  By  thefe  means  alone  a better  kind 
of  herbage  is  fpeedily  brought  up,  and  much  improvement 
produced. 

Another  confiderable  means  of  improving  this  fort  of  land, 
where  the  fituation  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  it,  or  when  it  lies 
near  the  fide  of  a large  river  or  itream,  of  which,  by  means 
of  proper  dams  and  cuts,  a command  can  be  obtained,  is 
that  of  floating  it  with  water,  a procefs  that,  when  judici- 
oufly  managed,  never  fails  to  produce  abundant  crops  of 
grafs  And  that  it  is  a mode  of  improvement  well  Cuited 
to  this  fort  of  land,  is  evident  from  the  effedls  that  have  been 
produced  in  different  inftances ; and  from  the  obfervations 
of  Mr.  Bofwell,  that  it  requires  more  and  longer  watering 
than  any  fandy  or  gravelly  foil  : the  larger  the  body  of  wa- 
ter that  can  be  brought  upon  it  the  better,  its  weight  and 
ftrength  will  greatly  affift  in  comprefling  the  foil,  and  de- 
ftroying  the  roots  of  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it;  neither 
can  the  water  be  kept  too  long  upon  it,  efpecialiy  in  the 
winter  feafon,  immediately  after  the  after  math  is  eaten  ; 
and  the  clofer  it  is  eaten  the  better.  The  manner  of  con- 
ducing the  bufinefs  of  w.tering  muft  be  fuited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  cafes. 

After  being  thus  improved,  it  muft  next  be  determined  to 
what  lading  purpofe  it  may  be  bell  applied.  The  too  great 
moifture  of  thefe  foils,  which  always  lie  flat,  renders  them 
unfit  for  continued  tillage,  and  their  mould  becomes  fo  loofe 
by  frequent  ploughing,  that  it  frequently  does  not  afford 


fufficient  liability  to  the  roots  of  corn.  For  this  reafon  bar. 
ley,  oats,  and  rye  do  better  here  than  wheat,  which  requires 
a firmer  footing;  but  neither  of  them  fhould  be  fowed  thick, 
becaule  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil  wiil  always  make  up  in  ths 
iize  of  the  plants,  what  fome  might  think  wanting  in  their 
number.  The  molt  beneficial  method  of  employing  this  fort 
of  land  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  converting  it  into  meadow, 
becaufe,  when  thus  prepared,  and  not  injudicioufly  exhauft. 
ed  by  crops  of  corn,  it  will  yield  great  quantities  of  excel-, 
lent  grafs.  It  is,  however,  uiual  to  begin  with  lowing  fome 
kind  of  grain  on  this  prepared  furface,  to  indemnify  the 
farmer  by  the  plentiful  crop  which  it  generally  yields;  fuch, 
indeed,  as  fometimes  defrays  at  once  the  whole  expence  of 
the  improve'ment.  In  fome  cafes  the  mod-profitable  method 
may  be  to  fow  it  in  the  autumn  with  rape,  the  leaves  of 
which  fhading  the  furface  in  hot  weather,  and  rotting  in  the 
winter,  contribute  greatly  to  mellow  the  earth  ; the  itrong 
roots  of  this  plant  open  the  foil  too,  and  its  feed  brings  a great 
return  when  fold  for  making  oil.  One  or  two  ploughings 
after  this  will  prepare  it  for  a crop  of  wheat.  After  this  is 
taken  ofF,  and  the  ftubble  turned  down,  white  clover  and 
grafs-feed  fhould  be  fown,  and  the  ground  laid  down  for  a 
lading  meadow  ; or  if  turnips  be  fown,  or  cabbages  planted 
in  the  autumn,  thefe  in  the  fpring  may  be  fucceeded  by 
barley,  with  which  the  grafs-feeds  may  be  fown. 

In  crude  moory  or  biack  peat  boggy  improved  lands,  Mr; 
Marlhall  remarks,  that  what  is  molt  dcfirable  is  a crop  that 
is  fown  and  reaped  during  the  fummer  months,  and  which, 
demands  neither  labour  nor  attendance  in  the  humid  feafong 
of  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring  ■ and  fuch  a crop  is  found  in 
rape,  which  is  luckily  natural  to  the  climate,  and  at  the  fame 
time  highly  profitable.  Trials  with  this  may  be  made  at  but  a 
trifling  expence  on  a fmall  portion  of  the  ground,  the  proof 
of  which  anfwering,  it  is  obferved,  “ is  not  whether  the 
plant  will  thrive  as  herbage,  but  whether  it  will  mature  its 
feed  on  the  given  foil  in  the  given  fituation.” 

After  a recompence  has  been  obtained  by  crops  of  this 
fort,  which  may  be  repeated,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  exhauft- 
ing  fuch  deep  foils,  the  foundation  of  more  lafting  profits 
is  to  be  laid;  which  may  be  effected  by  fcwing  grafs-feeds, 
with  or  over  the  rape  crops,  or  after  the  ftems  have  been 
drawn,  according  to  feafons  and  the  circumftances  of  the 
land,  Hocking,  as  diredled  above,  till  fuch  time  as  the  furface 
becomes  fufficiently  firm,  and  the  foil  has  attained  a fuitable 
texture  for  mixed  cultivation,  which  time  may  be  much 
fhortened  by  the  application  of  fofiile  fubftances  of  the  cal. 
careous  kind  in  any  period  of  the  improvement. 

When  either  through  neceflity,  fdr  want  of  other  arable 
land,  or  out  of  choice,  the  farmer  intends  to  continue 
ploughing  his  improved  bogs,  the  furface  muft  be  raifed  in 
ridges,  and  the  further  management  of  it  may  be  like  that 
of  molt  other  ploughed  grounds. 

If  a foil  of  this  kind  happens  to  be  fituated  near  a town, 
a greater  profit  may  accrue  from  planting  it  with  garden 
fluffs  than  from  any  fort  of  grain,  as  beans,  peas,  cabbages, 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  are  found  to  thrive  exceed- 
ingly well  in  earth  of  this  kind. 

Bog,  moving  or  migrating.  Thefe  foft  maffes  of  earth  have 
been  fometimes  known  to  move  out  of  their  place.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  there  was  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1697,  about 
Charleville  in  the  county  of  .Limerick.  There  was  heard 
for  fome  time  a none  under  ground  like  that  of  thunder  at  a 
great  diftance,  or  aimoft  (pent  ; and  foon  after  this  the  earth, 
of  a large  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  move,  and  a 
hill  or  riling  fituated  in  the  middle  of  it  flood  no  longer 
above  the  level  of  the  reft,  but  funk  flat.  The  bog  not  only 
moved  itfelf,  but  carried  with  it  the  neighbouring  pafture« 
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Sands,  though  feparated  by  a large  and  deep  ditch ; the  motion 
continued  a confiderable  time,  and  the  furface  of  the  moving 
earth  rofe  into  a fort  of  waves,  but  without  breaking  up  or 
burfling  any  where.  The  pafture-land  rofe  very  high,  and 
was  carried  on  with  the  fame  motion  tiil  it  refled  upon  a neigh- 
bouring meadow,  the  whole  furface  of  which  it  covered, 
remaining  fixteen  feet  deep  upon  its  furface.  The  whole 
quantity  of  the  bog  was  torn  from  its  former  f at,  and  left 
great  gaps  in  the  earth  where  it  bad  joined,  which  threw  up 
foul  water,  and  very  llinking  vapour*.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  23.3. 
"The  whole  country  came  in  to  fee  fo  flraoge  a fight  as  this, 
for  it  continued  moving  a longtime;  but  few  guefted  the 
true  caufe  of  it,  which  was  this  : a more  than  ordinary  wet 
fpring  occafioned  the  rifing  of  the  bog  to  a great  height  in 
one  part,  and  thence  propagated  itfelf  through  the  whole 
bog ; fo  that  the  hill  in  the  midft  was  undermined,  and 
naturally  funk  flat  ; this  and  the  more  than  ordinary  weight 
of  this  large  bog  prefil  g upon  the  adjoining  pafture-land, 
forced  up  its  foundations,  which  were  only  a loofe  fand. 
This  was  pufhed  on  tideways,  where  there  was  a defcent 
from  the  bog,  and  at  length  having  given  the  bog  more 
room,  all  was  quiet  and  remained  in  tfiat  flate,  The  bog 
was  more  than  forty  acres  of  ground. 

Another  inflance  of  this  kind  occurred,  in  March  1745, 
at  the  bog  of  Addergoolc,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town  of  Dunmore,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  In  conle- 
quence  of  a violent  llorm,  attended  with  a fall  of  rain,  re- 
fembling  a water-fpout,  the  turbary,  which  the  turf-cutters 
had  juft  left,  containing  about  twelve  acres,  was  put  into  mo- 
tion, and  floated  till  at  lafl  it  fubfided  upon  a piece  of 
low  pafture  of  near  thirty  acres,  by  the  fide  of  the  river, 
where  it  fpread  and  fettled.  The  moving-bog  choaked  up 
the  river,  which  confequently  overflowed  the  back  grounds, 
and  in  a little  time  a lough  or  lake  of  near  53  acres  covered 
the  adjacent  fields.  A pafTage  for  the  river  was  formed  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible  ; but  before  it  could  be  finifhed,  and  the 
lake  difcharged,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  covered  300  acres; 
however,  in  feven  or  eight  days  it  gradually  decreafed  to  50 
or  60  acres,  of  which  extent  it  continued.  Irifh  Tranfadtions, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Bog,  ancient  Hypanis,  in  Geography , a river  of  Poland, 
which  riles  in  Podolia  and  joins  the  eltuary  of  the  Dnieper 
-or  Nieper,  a little  above  Oczakow,  about  N.  lat.  46°  32'. 
E.  long.  320  32r.  This  river  feparates  Poland  and  a portion 
of  European  Turkey  from  RufTia.  By  taking  up  the  Ingul, 
the  Sinucha,  and  the  Guild,  befides  other  ftreams  in  its 
•courfe,  it  becomes  a very  confiderable  river. 

Bog  heart,  in  Botany.  See  Menyasthes. 

Bog  berry.  See  Vaccinium. 

Bog  mofs.  See  Splachnum. 

Bog  bujh.  See  Schoenus. 

Bog  wood.  See  Wood  fubterraneous . 

Bog  ore.  See  Iron. 

BOGA,  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  with  Bogue,  and 
Sparus  hoops. 

BOGAERT,  Martin  Vanpen,  furnamed  Desjardins, 
in  Biography , an  eminent  fculptor,  was  born  at  Breda,  in 
Holland,  in  1640,  and  fettling  in  early  life  at  Paris,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  age  of  3 1 
years.  The  firll  of  his  mofl  confiderable  works  was  an  equef- 
trian  flatue  of  Louis  XIV.  erected  at  Lyons  in  the  place 
Bellecour.  He  alfo  adorned  the  gate  of  the  church  of  the 
Mazarin  college  with  fix  groups  of  ftone,  reprefenting  the 
«evangelifts  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  of  the  church; 
and  befides  many  other  works,  the  moll  diftinguifhea  was  the 
CTionument  eredted  in  the  place  of  Vidtory,  at  the  expence  of 
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marechal  du  Feuillade,  on  which  the  king,  crowned  by  vic- 
tory, is  exhibited  in  a {landing  poflure,  inverted  with  the 
regal  ornaments,  and  having  under  his  feet  a cerberus,  to 
denote  his  triumph  on  occafion  of  the  triple  alliance.  This 
group  is  30  feet  high,  and  was  formed  by  a fmgle  call,  un- 
der the  particular  diredlion  of  Desjardins.  This  artifl  died 
rich  in  1694.  Encvcl. 

BOGAHA,  in  Botany  and  Mythology , a tree  held  fasred 
in  Ceylon,  on  account  of  the  imagined  preference  given  by 
the  deity  Buddou  to  the  (hade  of  this  tree,  above  all  others. 
Wherever  it  is  found  throughout  the  ifland,  perfons  are  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  it,  and  preferve  it  from  dirt  or  injury. 
It  is  held  in  the  fame  eflimation  among  the  followers  of  Bud- 
dou, as  the  banyan  tree  is  among  the  Brahmins.  The  Can- 
dians  hold  their  great  feflival  under  the  {hade  of  a tree  of 
this  kind,  which  {lands  at  Annarodgburro,  an  ancient  city 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  king  of  Candy’s  dominions ; and 
none  but  his  own  fubjefts  are  permitted  to  approach  this 
fandluary.  Tradition  fays,  that  the  bogaha  tree  fuddenly 
flew  over  from  fome  dillant  country  and  planted  itfelf  in  the 
fpot  where  it  now  Hands.  It  was  intended  as  a fhelter  for 
the  god  Buddou,  and  under  its  branches  he  was  wont  to 
repofe,  while  he  fojourned  on  earth.  Near  this  hallowed, 
fpot  90  kings  are  interred,  who  all  merited  admiffion  into 
the  regions  of  biifs  by  the  temples  and  images  they  conftrudl- 
ed  for  Buddou.  They  are  now  fent  as  good  fpirits  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  fafety  of  his  followers,  and  protect  them  from 
being  brought  into  fubjedlion  to  Europeans  ; a calamity 
againfl  which  they  continually  pray.  Around  the  tree  are 
a number  of  huts,  eredled  for  the  ufe  of  the  devotees,  who 
repair  hither : and  as  every  fort  of  filth  and  dirt  muft  be 
removed  from  the  facred  fpot,  people  are  retained  for  the 
purpofe  of  continually  fweeping  the  approaches  before  the 
worfaippers,  and  to  attend  the  priefls  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies.  Percival’s  Ceylon. 

BOGANEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim  ; 6 miles  S.  of  Chrudim. 

BOGAR.  See  Bokhara. 

BOGAROVSKOI,  a town  of  Siberia,  136  miles  N.  of 
Tobolfk. 

BOGAS, orBoGHAs,  afmalltownof  Egypt,  atthemouth 
of  the  Nile  ; 3 miles  N.  of  Damietta.  See  Boghass. 

BOGATOI,  a town  and  diftridtof  Rufiia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kurflc,  feated  on  the  rivulet  Penna,  falling  into  the 
Pfol ; 48  miles  S.S.W.  of  Kurflc. 

BOGAZI,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  country  of 
Diarbekir,  50  miles  W.  of  Diarbek. 

Bogazi,  fignifying  in  the  Turkifh  language  a ‘4  canal,”  or 
“ ilrait,”  a name  given  by  the  Turks  to  two  flraits,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  ifland  of  Samos ; one,  called  Little  Bogazi,  and 
fcarcely  half  a league  broad,  feparates  Samos  from  the 
continent  of  Afia  ; the  other,  called  the  Great  Bogazi,  and 
nearly  two  leagues  broad,  lies  to  the  weft,  and  feparates  this 
ifland  from  the  f nail  Fournis  iflanas,  fo  denominated,  be- 
caufe,  at  a diftance,  they  appear  like  the  roofs  of  ovens  ; they 
were  anciently  called  “ Corfeas  infulse.”  This  is  a paffage 
much  frequented  by  fhips  failing  from  Conftantmople  to 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  they  find  here  good  anchorages. 

BOGDANA,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia, 
on  the  borders  of  Tranfylvania  ; 60  miles  S.  of  Niemecz. 

BOGDEN,  Martin,  in  Biography,  a favoured  pupil  of 
T.  Bartholine,  and  flrenuous  defender  of  his  fame  and  opi- 
nions, was  born  at  Drefden,  about  the  year  1630.  After 
vifiting  France,  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  knowledge,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor 
in  medicine  at  Bafle  in  Swifferland,  in  1652,  and  at  the 
4 U 2 end 
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end  of  four  or  five  yeirs,  patted  principally  with  Bartholine, 
to  whom  he  wasftrongly  attached,  he  fettled  at  Bern.  His 
works  are  principally  controverlial,  defending  the  priority 
of  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatics  by  Bartholine,  againit 
Rudbeck  the  Swede,  who  claimed  it  ; and  who,  if  he  did 
not  difcover  them,  Haller  fays,  has  the  merit  of  having  more 
fully  and  accurately  defcribed  them,  than  Bartholine  had 
done.  Bogden,  in  this  conteft,  difplayed  much  learning,  but 
equal  roughnefs  and  ill-humour.  The  titles  of  his  works 
are  ; “ Rudbekii  infidice  ftruftx  vafis  lymphaticis  Thomae 
Bartholini,”  qto.  and  “ Apologia  pro  vafis  lymphaticis 
Bartholini,  adverfus  infidias  fecundo  ftruftas  ab  Olao  Rud- 
bek.”  Haffnias,  1654,  nmo.  “ Simeonis  Seth,  de  ali- 
mentorum  facukatibus,”  Gr.  and  Lat.  8vo.  1658.  “ Ob- 

feivationes  Medicae  ad  Thomam  Bath.”  The  obfervations, 
1 2 in  number,  are  publilhed  in  the  “ Cuker  Anatomicus,”  of 
Lyfer;  Copenh.  1665.  Haller  Bib.  Anat.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

BOGDIKOTZ,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruflian, Sibe- 
ria, on  the  Tcbulim  ; 6 miles  N.W.  of  Atchinlk. 

BOGDINSKOI,  or  Bogdom  Dabassu,  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  falt-lake  pf  Siberia,  in  the  tteppe  towards  Tzaritzin  ; 
the  fait  of  which,  according  to  Pallas,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Elton. 

BOGDO,  Great,  the  higheft  mountain  of  central  Afia, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Monguls  and  Tartars,  is  pro- 
perly a central  fummit  of  the  Altaian  chain  of  mountains, 
which  gives  Hurce  to  the  Upper  Irtifh,  and  feems  to  be 
delineated  in  Arrowfmith’s  map  of  Alia  at  longitude  940,  and 
latitude  470.  See  Altai  and  Belur. 

Bogdo,  Little,  is  a mountain  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  near  which  is  a falt-lake  of  the 
fame  name. 

BOGDOM  ANTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography , a country  of 
Afia  Minor.  Ptolemy. 

BOGDOY,  in  Geography , a name  given  by  the  Ruffians 
to  the  Manchews,  or  Mandlhurs,  who  inhabit  the  eaftern 
part  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  an  extenfive  and  populous  diftrift 
N.N.E.  of  China,  and  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  em- 
pire. See  Mandshurs  and  Chinese  Tartary. 

BOGENSEE,  a town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of  Fu- 
nen  ; 12  milesiN.W.  of  Odenfee. 

BOGESUND,  a fmall  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth- 
land, 4 leagues  S.  of  Falkioping. 

BOGGILCUND,  a diftrift  or  circar  of  Allahabad,  in 
Hindooftan,  fitqate  weft  of  Benares. 

BOGGY  Creek,  a creek  of  America,  which  rifes  among 
the  eaftern  branches  of  Poplar  creek,  and  empties  into  the 
Teneffee,  juft  above  the  Mufcle  ftioals.  Hurricane  creek  is  a 
branch  of  Boggy  creek. 

BOGHASS,  a canal  or  ftrait,  fo  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  weftern  or  Bolbitic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  now  called  the  branch  of  Rofetta.  This  paffage 
is  not  navigable  through  its  whole  width  ; there  being  only 
a narrow  channel,  which,  owing  to  the  inftability  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  is  continually  Ihifting. 
A pilot  or  matter  of  the  Boghafs  is  continually  employed 
in  founding  this  changeable  paffage,  and  giving  directions  to 
thofe  who  navigate  it.  The  increafing  danger  of  this  paffage 
led  to  the  operation  of  cleanfing  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  Alexandria  and 
the  reft  of  Egypt.  See  Bogas. 

BOGIA.  See  Boujeiah. 

BOGILLANA.  See  Baglana. 

BOGLIASCO,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa, 
near  the  fea-coaft;  6 miles  E.  of  Genoa. 

BOGLIO,  or  Beuil,  a mountainous  territory  of  Italy, 
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in  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  county  of  Nice,  feated 
near  the  Alps ; its  chief  place  has  alfo  the  fame  name.  This 
country  was  furrendered  to  France  in  Mav  1796. 

BOGLIPOUR,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
province  in  the  country  of  Bahar,  near  the  Ganges;  35 
miles  S E.  of  Mbnghir,  and  115  N.W. .of  Miorfticdabad. 

BOGLORAY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomirz;  24  miles  E.S.E.  of  Sandomirz. 

BOGMUTTY,  a river  ot  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into 
the  Ganges  near  Monghir,  in  the  country  of  Bahar. 

BOGNOR,  or  PLothampton,  (as  it  is  fometimes  called 
in  honour  of  its  founder,)  is  a pleafant  retired  hamlet  on 
the  fouthern  coaft  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffex. 
This  place  has  only  rifen  into  notice  within  a few  years,  be- 
ing, previous  to  1790,  merely  inhabited  by  a few  ftftiermen- 
About  this  period  fir  Richard  Hotham  purchafed  fome 
ground  here,  where  he  built  a houfe  for  himfelf,  and  had 
others  erefted  for  the  accommodation  of  hathers.  His  plan 
cf  making  this  a falhronable  bathing  place  has  fucceedtd, 
but  it  was  not  much  frequented  till  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1799.  Soon  after  this  event,  the  ground  and 
houfes  were  fold  in  different  lots.  Some  cf  the  purchafers- 
have  built  additional  dwellings,  and  Bognor  is  now  become 
a place  of  great  refort  during  the  fummer  mon'hs.  The 
adjacent  villages  of  Berfted,  Felpham,  Sec.  aifo  receive  a 
number  of  fummer  vifitors,  who  refort  to  this- coaft  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  fine  beach  and  mild  air.  Bognor  is  7 miles  S. 
of  Chichefter,  and  67  S.W.  from  London.  It  has  a good 
hotel,  an  affembly-room,  a library,  arid  fome  other  eftablilh- 
ments  for  the  accommodation  and  amufement  of  its  vifitors. 

BOGODUKHOF,  a town  and  a i ft  rift  of  Ruftia,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkof,  feated  on  the  Mtrlo,  falling  into 
the  Vorfkla;  84  miles  N.N.W.  of  Kharkof. 

BOGOE.  SeeBooG. 

BOGOGNANO,  a town  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  5 leagues 
N.E.  of  Ajaccio. 

BOGOIAVLENSKIO,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ufa  ; 48  miles  S.  of  Ufa. 

Bogoiavlenskoi,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  near  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea;  72  miles  S.W. 
of  Archangel. — Alio,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fame  govern- 
ment, near  the  river  Onega,  100  miles  S.  of  Archangel. — 
Alfo,  a town  in  the  lame  government,  on  the  Pinega;  70 
miles  E.  of  Archangel. — Alfo,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ufting;  5 1 miles  E.N.E.  of  Ulling. — Alfo,  a town 
of  Siberia,  on  the  Tcbulim  ; 80  miles  E.N'.E.  of  Tomfk. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Bogarmita:,  in  Ecclefiajlical  Hi/lory, 
a feft  fprung  from  the  Manichees,  or  rather  from  the  Maf- 
falians,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century  ; whofe 
chief,  Bafil,  was  burnt  alive  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus  Being  condemned  to  be  burnt,  he  declared  that 
the  fire  would  not  hurt  him ; upon  which  the  Greeks  who  car- 
ried him  to  execution,  firft  took  off  his  cloak,  and  flung  it  into 
the  fire,  to  try  whether  it  would  prove  incombultible ; whilft 
it  was  burning,  the  poor  fanatic  cried  out,  “ Do  you  not  fee 
that  my  cloak  is  untouched,  and  carried  away  in  the  air?” 
upon  which  they  calf  him  alfo  into  the  fire,  where  he  was 
foon  confumed  to  allies.  Du-Cange  derives  the  name  from 
two  words  in  the  Bulgarian  language;  Bog,  JDeus,  and  milvi , 
miferere,  have  mercy.  The  Bogomili  denied  the  Trinity; 
maintaining  that  God  had  a human  form  ; that  the  world 
and  all  animal  bodies  were  created  by  evil  angels  ; and  hence 
they  concluded,  that  the  body  was  the  prifon  of  the  immor- 
tal fpirit,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  enervated  by  faffing,  con- 
templation, and  other  exercifes,  fo  that  the  foul  might  be 
gradually  reftored  to  its  primitive  liberty  ; and  that  wedlock 
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was  to  be  avoided  ; and  they  alfo  maintained  that  it  was  the 
archangel  Michael  that  became  incarnate.  They  rejedted 
the  books  of  Mofes,  and  only  admitted  feven  books  of 
fcripture  ; they  maintained  the  Lord’s  prayer  to  be  the  only 
en  chari  ft ; that  the  baptifm  of  the  Catholics  was  only  that  of 
St.  John,  and  their’s  that  of  Jefus  Chrilf  ; and  that  all  thofe 
of  their  fedl  conceived  the  Word,  or  Logos-,  as  much  as  the 
Virgin,  denying  the  reality  of  Chriil’s  body,  which  they 
confidered  only  as  a phantom.  They  alfo  held,  that  the 
body,  upon  its  reparation  by  death,  returned  to  the  malig- 
nant mafs  of  matter,  without  either  the  profpedt  or  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  a future  refurredlion  to  life  and  felicity.  Molh.  Eccl. 
Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  i io.  Jortin’s  Rom.  on  Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  v. 
p.  46. 

BOGOKDSKOI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ruffia,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel ; 8 miles  S.  W.  of  Mezen. 

BOGORODITZK,  a town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  011  the  Dwina;  44  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Archangel. 

BOGORODSK,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Mofcow,  on  the  Kliafma;  28  miles  E.  of 
Mofcow. 

BOGORODSKOI,  a town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the 
province  of  Tom  fie,  feated  on  the  Obv.  The  church  be- 
longing to  this  town  is  famous  for  a celebrated  pitture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  called  “ Oediitria,”  which  is  brought 
every  year,  on  the  21ft  of  May,  in  proceffion  to  Tom  fit. 
There  are  iron  works  in  this  place. 

BOGOROSTAN,  a town  and  diftridl:  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Ufa,  feated  on  a river  falling  into  the  Samara. 

BOGOTA,  a town  and  province  of  New  Granada,  in 
Spanifft  South  America,  feated  near  the  river  Magdalena. 
The  town  is  called  Santa  Fe  de  Bagoia,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  New  Granada  ; it  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of 
the  fmall  river  Pati,  which  runs  into  the  Magdalena.  It 
was  made  an  archbiihop’s  fee  by  pope  Julius  III.  in  1554, 
and  an  univerfity  was  erefted  here  in  1610.  It  has  a fo- 
vereign  court  of  judicature,  the  prefident  of  which  is  gover- 
nor ol  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of  New  Granada. 
Near  it  are  fome  gold  mines,  and  the  chief  modern  mines  of 
Peruvian  emeralds,  jufty  preferred  to  all  others,  fince  thofe 
of  Egypt  have  been  negledled.  Among  the  numerous 
catarafts  of  this  country  Bouguer  mentions  that  of  the 
river  Bogota,  which  pafiVs  the  city  of  the  fame  name 
about  8 leagues  before  it  joins  the  Magdalena,  faid  to  be 
a vertical  fall  of  more  than  1200  feet.  N.  lat.  40  20'. 
W.  long.  730  40'.  When  the  Spaniards  took  poffeffion  of 
this  part  of  South  America,  they  found  in  Bogota  a nation 
more  confiderable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in  the  va- 
rious arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America,  except  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bogota  fubfifted  chiefly  by 
agriculture.  The  idea  of  property  was  introduced  among 
them,  and  its  rights  fecured  by  laws,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  obferved  with  great  care.  They  lived  in  large 
towns  ; they  were  decently  clothed,  and  their  houfes,  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  furrounding  tribes,  might  be  termed 
commodious.  Government  had  affumed,  in  this  ftate  of  ci- 
vilization, a regular  form,  and  a jurifdidtion  was  eftablilhed, 
which  took  notice  of  different  crimes,  and  punifhed  them 
with  rigour.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  diftindtion  of 
ranks,  and  their  chief  reigned  with  abfolute  authority.  He 
was  attended  by  various  officers  and  guards,  carried  with 
much  pomp  in  a fort  of  palanquin,  and  the  road  was  fwept 
before  him  and  ftrewed  with  flowers.  For  the  fupport  of 
this  expence  taxes  were  levied  on  the  people,  who  regarded 
their  prince  with  veneration,  and  feldom  approached  him  but 
with  an  averted  countenance.  One  of  the  chief  caufes  of 


that  obfequious  fpirit,  which  prevailed  among  the  people  of 
Bogota,  was  the  influence  of  fuperftition.  The  rcfpedt 
they  paid  to  their  monarchs  was  infpired  by  religion  ; and 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  inner- 
moftrecefsof  their  principal  temple,  under  fuch  auftere  dif" 
cipline,  and  with  fuch  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  h;s 
fubjedls  with  high  fentiments  concerning  the  fandlity  of  his 
character,  and  the  dignity  of  his  Ration.  This  fuperftition, 
which,  in  the  rudelt  period  of  fociety,  is  either  altogether 
unknown,  or  waftes  its  force  in  childifh  unmeaning  pradtices, 
had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thofe  people  of  Ame- 
rica, who  had  made  fome  little  progrefs  towards  refinement, 
that  it  became  the  chief  inftrument  of  bending  their  minds 
to . an  untimely  fervitude,  and  fubjedted  them,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  political  career,  to  a defpotifm  hardly  lefs 
rigorous  than  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  lall  ftage  of 
their  corruption  and  decline. 

The  people  of  Bogota  (as  well  as  the  tribe  of  the  Nat- 
chez) had  advanced  beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations 
of  America,  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  their 
political  inftitutions.  The  fun  and  moon  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  their  veneration.  They  had  temples,  altars,  priefts, 
facrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which  fuperfti- 
tion introduces  wherever  fhe  has  fuliy  eftablilhed  her  domi- 
nion over  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  wor- 
Ihip  were  ciuel  and  bloody  ; they  offered  human  vidtims  to 
th  ir  deities,  and  many  of  their  practices  refembled  the  bar- 
barous inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  Robertfon’s  Hift.  Ame- 
rica, vol.  ii. 

BOGRA,  an  uncultivated  mountainous  trad!  on  the 
north  of  the  barony  of  Mulkery,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  province  of  Munfter,  Ireland.  It  is  upwards  of  ten 
miles  long,  and  in  fome  parts  fix  miles  in  breadth  ; and  is  a 
common  to  the  adjacent  eftates.  In  winter  it  is  for  the  moll 
part  deep,  marfhy,  and  impaffable  ; hut  in  fummer  hard  and 
firm,  producing  grafs  and  heath,  and  is  then  grazed  by  vail 
herds  of  cattle,  which  are  removed  to  the  lower  lands  when 
this  leafoti  is  over.  Large  quantities  of  turf  are  alfo  pro- 
cured from  it.  Dr.  Smith  has  applied  to  it  thefe  lines  of 
Thomfon : 

“ The  brown  burnt  earth 
Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  every  verdure  fpoiled,  • 

Barren  and  bare,  a joylefs  dreary  wafte 
Thin  cottagea  ; and  in  time  of  trying  need 
Abandoned.”  " 

Many  confiderable  ftreams  flow  from  this  high  and  wild 
tradt,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Lee  or  Black- 
water,  as  their  direction  is  fouth  and  north.  Smith’s  Cork. 

BOGRUSH,  in  Ornithology . The  Motacilla  Schanobanus, 
Linn,  and  Red  Warl/ler  of  Latham,  is  defcribed  under  this 
name  in  the  Ardtic  Zoology. 

BOGUE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  French  name  of  afilhofthe 
Sparus  genus,  Spams  loops  of  Linnasus. 

Bogue,  Bely,  in  Mythology , the  white  god  to  whom 
the  Slavonians  paid  their  adorations.  His  ftatue,  fmeared 
with  blood,  was  covered  with  flics.  His  rites  confifted  in 
diverfions,  games,  and  feafts.  He  was  a beneficent  deity,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  good  principle,  the  “ Oromazes,”  of  the 
Perfians.  The  black  god.  “ Toherry  Bogue,”  correfpond- 
ed  on  the  conttary  to  the  evil  principle,  the  maleficent  being 
Arimanes.  He  was  worfnipped  by  bloody  facrifices,  and 
the  prayers  of  his  votaries  were  addreffed  to  him  in  a mourn- 
ful and  plaintive  voice. 

BOGUSLAW,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,1  in  the 
palatinate  of  Kiovia ; 32  miles  S.E.  of  Bialacerkiew.  N. 
lat.  490  36'.  E.  long.  31°  12'. 

BOGUTCHAR,  a town  and  diftridl  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
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"government  of  Voronetz,  on  a rivulet  of  the  fame  name, 

falling  into  the  Don. 

BOGWANGOTD,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  near  the 
Ganges  ; ix  miles  N.  of  Moorfhedabad. 

BOHABOL,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Alia  in 
Syria. 

BOHADSCH1A,  in  Botany.  See  Peltaria. 

BOH  A IN,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridft  of  St.  Quentin  ; to  miles  N.N.E.  of  St.  Quentin. 
The  place  contains  2 152,  and  the  canton  1.3181  inhabitants. 
The  territory  comprehends  1 72-|  kiiiometres,  and  14  com- 
xriunes. 

BOHAR,  in  Ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  Sci^ena,  defcrib- 
ed  by  Forlkal,  as  a native  of  Arabia.  The  colour  is  red, 
lineated,  and  clouded  with  white.  Forfk.  Fn.  Arab. 

This  bears  a ftrong  affr  ity  to  another  fifh -defcribed  by 
-the  fame  writer,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  country,  Kaf- 
mira.  Gmdin  expreffes  a doubt  whether  it  does  belong  to 
the  Sc  1 AtN  A genus.  The  body  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
covered  with  fmooth  fcales.  When  alive  there  are  two  large 
fpots  on  the  back,  which  difappear  after  the  fifh  is  dead. 
There  are  two  fhort  cirri,  or  beards  before  the  noftrils  : in 
the  upper  jaw  two  Tubulate  teeth,  which  project  beyond  the 
lower,  the  two  middlemoit  of  which  are  placed  remote. 
The  lateral  line  runs  nearer  to  the  back.  Dorfal  and  anal 
fins  rounded  behind,  and  the  unarmed  part  of  both  foaled, 
-the  fpines  of  the  latter  growing  gradually  larger : ventral 
connected  by  an  intermediate  membrane.  Tail  bifid. 
Gmelin. 

BOHAROWCZE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Kaminiec  ; 60  miles  N.W.  of  Kaminiec. 

BOHDANICE,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim,  which  has  the  privilege  of  holding  fairs. 

BOHEA,  in  Botany.  See  Thea. 

BOHEMIA,  in  Geography,  called  in  German  Boierhelm, 
Boiheim,  Boheim,  and  corruptly  Boehmen,  that  is  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Boil  (fee  Bon);  a kingdom  of  Europe  in  the 
Aullrian  dominions;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mifnia, 
Lwfatia,  and  Silefia ; on  the  weft,  by  the  circle  of  the 
Erzgeberg,  the  Voghtland,  the  margraviate  of  Culmbach, 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate ; or,  in  general,  by  Franconia; 
on  the  fouth,  by  Bavaria  and  Auftria  ; and  on  the  eaft,  by 
Moravia,  Silefia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  Bohemia  is  en- 
vironed on  all  lidea  with  high  mountains  and  large  forefts  ; 
towards  the  fouth  His  feparated  from  Auftria  by  a ridge  of 
confiderable  elevatioh,  which  paffes  to  the  north-eaft  of  Ba- 
varia ; and  on  the  north-weft,  it  is  parted  from  Saxony  by  a 
chain  of  metallic  mountains,  called  the  Erzgeberg,  a word 
denoting  bills  that  contain  mines.  On  the  weft  of  the  river 
Eger,  near  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  Hands  the  mountainous 
group  of  Mileffou,  near  which  is  Donncberg,  fuppofrd  to 
be  the  higheil  in  the  province;  and  on  the  north-eaft  is  the 
Sudetic  chain,  which  branches  from  the  Carpathian,  and 
divides  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from  Silefia  and  the  Pruffian 
dominions.  This  country  was  formerly  remarkable  for  an 
extenfive  foreit,  a remain  of  the  ancient  Hercynia  Sylva, 
which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  Sarmatia,  and  from  Co- 
logne to  Poland.  The  Gabreta  Sylva  lay  on  the  fouth-weft 
of  the  fame  country,  where  a chain  of  hills  now  divides  it 
from  Bavaria. 

Bohemia,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  derived  its  name 
from  the  Boii,  who  under  their  leader  Segovefus,  fettled  in 
that  country  about  590  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The 
. Bofi  were  foon  after  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni ; and  thefe, 
being  weakened  by  their  wars  with  the  Romans  under  the 
cundudof  Tiberius,  were  fubdued  by  the  Sclavi  (feeS'CLA- 


vonians),  who,  like  the  other  Scythians,  wandered  from 
place  to  place  with  their  families  and  cattle ; and,  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  Catfar,  lived  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  the  Thracians.  Afterwards,  fpreading 
themftlves  weftward,  in  a few  centuries  they  poffeffed  Illy n- 
cum,  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia.  But  retaining  their 
ancient  manners,  they  neglefted  to  build  cities ; and  inha- 
biting the  country  in  detached  hordes,  they  regarded  only 
pafturage  and  the  care  of  their  flocks.  The  firft  ruler, 
or  chief,  mentioned  by  hiftorians,  was  one  Czechius,  from 
whom  the  natives  derived  the  appellation  of  Czechs,  or 
Zechs,  who,  quitting  Croatia,  migrated  firft  to  Moravia,  and 
from  thence  to  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, whieh  he  found  covered  with  wood,  and  poffeffed  rather 
by  herds  of  wild  cattle  than  by  men.  Here  he  fettl  d his 
fmall  colony,  and  taught  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  to  fow  corn.  After  his  death, 
the  Bohemians  remained  for  feveral  years  without  a ruler  or 
judge;  but  being  now  affembled  in  villages,  they  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a more  fettled  form  of  government  than 
that  which  they  had  found  tffe&ual  during  their  paftoral  life. 
With  this  view  they  chofe  for  their  governor  a young  man 
whofe  name  was  Croc,  diftinguifhed  by  his  prudence,  who 
reilored  peace  and  order,  and  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  laws.  He  was  fucceeded  by  the  youngeft  of  his  three 
daughters,  Lybuffa,  who  was  refpected  for  her  (kill  in  the 
art  of  divination  ; and  who,  about  the  clofe  of  the  feventh 
century,  married  a country  labourerof  the  name  of  Premiflaus, 
who,  being  called  from  the  plough  to  the  dignity  of  governor, 
carried  his  cloak  and  (hoes  along  with  him,  as  memorials  for 
his  pofterity,  to  prevent  their  being  elated  with  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  condition*  This  Premiflaus  is  faid  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Prague,  to  have  diftributed  the  people 
into  different  ranks,  and,  after  queliing  fomc  temporary  in- 
furredlions,  to  have  reigned  peaceably  till  his  death.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  duke,  though  others  trace  the  origin  of 
the  duchy  to  an  earlier  period,  and  fay  that  Czechius  was 
the  firft  who  bore  this  titl*.  The  government  teems 
afterwards  to  have  continued  hereditary  in  his  family,  though 
with  fome  form  of  election;  and  a defcendant,  whofe  name 
was  Borivorius,  or  Borzivori,  embraced  Chrillianity  about 
the  clofe  of  the  ninth  century,  and,  after  fome  oppofition, 
introduced  it  into  his  dominions.  On  this  occafion  feveral 
churches  were  built,  and  fchools  ere&ed ; but  upon  the 
death  of  his  fon  Wratiflaus  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  his  wife  Drahomira,  who  affumed  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  her  fons,  manifefted  her  hatred 
againft:  the  Chriftians,  maffacred  about  200  of  them  in  one 
night,  burnt  their  temples,  and  ordered  them  to  deliver  up 
their  arms.  However,  upon  the  acceffion  of  her  fon  Wen- 
ceflaus  II.  A.  D.  916.  the  Chriltian  religion  was  again  en- 
couraged ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  difputes  with  his  brother 
Boleflaus,  who  had  been  educated  under  his  mother,  he 
ceded  to  him  that  part  of  Bohemia,  which  lay  beyond  the 
Elbe.  Wenceflaus,  having  obtained  a victory  in  a duel,  a 
challenge  to  which  he  accepted  for  the  purpofe  of  fparing 
the  lives  of  his  rebellious  fubjedts,  was  invited  by  Otho  the 
Great  to  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  offered  him  the  title 
ofking,  which  Wenceflaus  declined  accepting.  In  the  year 
932,  Wenceflaus  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Boleflaus  1. 
furnamed  the  Cruel,  who,  fucceeding  him,  conducted  his 
adminiffration  with  great  cruelty,  ptrfecuting  the  Chriftians, 
and  expelling  them  the  kingdom.  His  fon  and  fucceffor 
Bolefraus  II.  furnamed  the  Pious,  founded  and  endowed  20 
churches,  and  obtained  leave  from  pope  John  IX.  to  create 
a bifhop  at  Prague.  His  fubjedls  formed  a confpiracy  againft 
him,  on  account  of  fome  reforms  which  he  attempted  to  in- 
troduce ; 
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produce ; and  encamping  on  a mountain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prague,  they  were  expelled  thence  by  the  Chriilians,  with 
the  afiiflance  of  the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  peace. 
In  recompence  of  this  fervice,  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
build  a fynagogue  at  Prague.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Bret'flaus,  the  fon  of  Udalricus,  having  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Moravia,  kept  pofllflion  of  it  by  repulfing  the 
Poles  who  invaded  it  ; and,  fuccetding  to  the  government  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  A.  D.  1049,  he  again 
defended  it  again.il  Hungarian  robbers,  by  whom  it  was 
ravaged,  and  having  concluded  a perpetual  peace  with  Ca- 
ftmir,  king  of  Poland,  he  died,  leaving  five  f ns,  of  whom 
the  eldeft  inherited  Bohemia ; and  Moravia  was  divided 
3mong  the  four  youngefl.  Wratiflaus  II  fucceeded  his 
brother,  A.  D.  1061  ; and,  in  10S6,  was  honoured  with 
the  regal  title  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  who  alfo  inveiled 
him  with  the  domains  of  Lufatia,  Moravia,  and  Silefia. 
This  dignity,  however,  was  merely  perfonal  ; and  the  con- 
llant  title  of  king  only  commences  with  Prermflaus  II.  in 
1199.  He  and  his  immediate  fucceffors,  were  ftyled  Otto- 
eari,  or  Othogari,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the 
intereft  of  the  emperor  Otho.  Upon  the  death  of  Wencef- 
laus  IV.  A.  D.  1255,  his  foil  Premiflaus  Othogar  fucceeded 
him,  and  having  fettled  his  affairs  in  Bohemia,  took  pofLf- 
fion  of  Atiftria,  Stiria,  part  of  Carinthia,  and  other  prov;nces 
to  the  fouth,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Pruffia  for  the  defence 
of  the  Chriilians  ; and  having  defeated  his  oppofers  in  fcveral 
engagements,  he  prevailed  on  many  of  the  people  to  abandon 
Paganifm.  After  his  return  to  Bohemia,  in  1271,  he  is 
faid  difdainfully  to  have  rejefted  the  imperial  crown,  which 
was  afterwards  given  to  Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapfburg  ; 
but  Othogar  refuling  to  do  him  homage,  and  to  take  from 
him  the  invelliture  of  his  Hates,  alleging  that  he  owed  him 
nothing,  and  that  he  bad  paid  him  his  wages,  Rodolph 
having  been  great  marfhal  of  his  court,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  comply,  and  to  deliver  five  flandards  to  the  emperor  for 
the  five  fiefs  which  he  poffeffed.  A reconciliation,  however, 
afterwards  took  place,  and  Othogar  received  the  invelliture 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  condition  of  renouncing  Auf- 
tria,  Carinthia,  and  Stiria.  Wenceflaus  V.  fucceeded  his 
father  in  1278,  and  was  elefted  king  of  Poland  ; but  refufed 
the  feeptre  of  Hungary,  that  was  offered  him  in  favour  of  his 
fon.  In  1310,  the  ancient  lineage  failed;  and  John,  the 
fon  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  of  the  family  of  Luxem- 
bourg, who  had  married  the  youngeft  filler  of  Wenceflaus 
V I.,  obtained  poff  {lion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  John, 
having  refigned  Bohemia  to  his  fon  Charles,  and  procured 
for  him  the  imperial  dignity,  proceeded  with  him  to  France, 
to  the  affiltance  of  Philip  againll  the  Englifh,  and  was  flam 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346.  Charles  IV.  em- 
peror, having  fucceeded  his  father,  created  his  brother  John 
marquis  of  Moravia,  eredted  an  univerfity  at  Prague  upon 
the  plan  of  that  at  Paris,  and  engaged  pope  Clement  VI.  to 
erefl  the  fee  of  Prague  into  an  archbifhopric,  with  this  privi- 
lege annexed  to  it,  that  the  archbifhop  fhould  have  the  honour 
of  crowning  the  king  of  Bohemia.  He  enlarged  and  beautified 
his  capital,  by  adding  what  is  called  the  New  C:ty,in  which  he 
founded  the  college  of  Carlllein.  With  the  afiiflance  of  feve- 
ral  [earned  perfons,  he  reduced  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  to 
writing,  which  are  dill  extant,  under  the  name  of  “ Caroline 
Conllitutions.”  He  greatly  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  caufed  his  fon  Wenceflaus  to  be 
crowned  king,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  alfo 
prevailed  with  the  electors  to  chufe  him  king  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age;  and  having 
commenced  the  jundlion  of  the  Moldaw  with  the  Danube, 
he  died  before  he  had  executed  his  defign  ; and  in  1378,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Wenceflaus  VII.  In  the  reign  of  this 


prince,  who  was  notorioufly  diffolute,  profligate,  and  favage, 
and  who,  by  his  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty,  incurred  the  ha- 
tred of  his  fubjefts,  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  intro- 
duced the  doftrines  of  the  reformation  into  Bohemia,  flee 
Huss,  and  Jerome.  Wenceflaus  died  fuddenly  in  1419? 
and  before  his  brother  Sigifmund,  who  fucceeded  h m as 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  could  come  from 
Hungary  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  the  Iluffites,  under 
John  Zifca,  had  acquired  great  flrength,  and,  upon  his  ap- 
proach to  the  kingdom,  they  lent  deputies  to  him,  defiring' 
liberty  of  confidence  ; but,  inflead  of  granting  their  requeft, 
he  only  declared,  that  he  intended  to  govern  the  kingdom 
as  his  father  had  done.  A civil  war  enfued,  in  wh  ch  the 
troops  of  Sigifmund  fuflained  feveral  defeats;  and  which, 
after  a continuance  of  iixteen  years,  occafioned  by  his  breach 
of  faith  to  Hufs  and  Jerome,  terminated  in  Lveral  concef- 
fions,  and  in  his  admiffion  into  Prague  with  great  folemnity 
and  rejoicing.  Upon  the  death  of  Sigifmund,  in  1438,  Al- 
bert Of  Auflria,  who  bad  married  his  daughter,  received  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  fuccefiion  was, 
however,  afterwards  difputed  and  infringed  by  George  Po- 
diebrad,  a Hufilte  chief;  by  Uladiflaus,  ion  of  Cafirnir,  king 
of  Poland  ; and  by  Matthias,  king  of  Hurigary . Uladiflaus 
ultimately  fucceeded,  being  eledled,  in  1471,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dates,  and  foou  after  receiving  the  invelliture 
from  the  emperor.  Upon  the  death  of  Uladiflaus,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  reign  over  the  Bohemians,  and  the  23d 
over  the  Hungarians,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis  iu 
both  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  A.  D.  1516 ; 
but,  in  1526,  he  engaged  the  Turks  at  Mohatz,  and  being 
utterly  defeated,  was  drowned  in  the  Danube,  in  his  flight. 
After  the  death  of  Lewis,  his  dominions  fell  to  Ferdinand, 
archduke  of  Auflria,  infant  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  empe- 
ror, who  had  married  Anne,  the  only  daughter  of  Uladif- 
laus : and  both  the  empire,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
have  ever  fince  continued  in  the  home  of  Auflria.  Ferdi- 
nand, at  a diet  of  the  flates  held  in  1547,  declared  the  king- 
dom hereditary  and  abfolute ; and  when  Ferdinand  II.,  in 
1620,  had  routed  the  army  of  his  rival  Frederick  at  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague,  Bohemia  was  reduced  fully 
to  the  condition  of  an  hereditary  kingdom  ; fo  that  from 
that  time  the  Hates  had  no  concern  with  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefiion. The  crown,  however,  is  conferred  with  fome  ap- 
p.-arance  of  eltdlion,  which  right  the  Hates  of  that  kingdom 
pretend  to  claim  ; although,  by  the  treaty  of  Weflphalia, 
Bohemia  is  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The 
king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firfl  fecular  eledlor,  and  as  fuch  pays 
homage  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire  for  his  Hates  ; and 
with  this  exception,  he  has  a right  to  exercife,  through  all 
his  dominions,  the  royal  authority  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  which  prohibit  his  raifing  contributions  or 
taxes  otherwife  than  at  the  time  when  the  Hates  are  af- 
ftmbled,  the  appointment  of  which  is  entirely  in  their  own 
power.  He  gives  his  opinion  as  eledlor,  after  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  and  formerly  afiifled  at  the  affembly  of  the 
eleftors  only  at  the  eledlion  of  an  emperor,  nor  did  he  appear 
always  at  the  diets  of  the  empire.  He  is  arch-butler,  or 
arch-cup-bearer,  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  ; and  on  this 
office  his  right  to  chufe  a king  of  the  Romans  is  faid  to  de- 
pend. It  has  been  alleged,  that  Bohemia  has  been  of  old 
time  a genuine  date  of  the  German  empire,  without  contri- 
buting to  its  taxes,  which  was  a privilege  conferred  upon  it  by 
Frederick  II.  in  12 1 2,  who  at  the  fame  time  exempted  it  from 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  empire.  In 
1708,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  threecollegesof  the  empire, 
at  an  adl  of  the  diet  called  “the  admiffion,”  that  the  king  and 
eledlor  of  Bohemia  has  an  undoubted  right  of  feat  and  voicein 
all  its  affemblies  $ in  confequtnce  of  which  the  emperor  pro- 
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mifed,  that  on  account  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  of  the  countries  belonging  to  it,  he  will  pay  an 
eleftyal  proportion  of  all  tax=s  and  imtofts  of  the  empire 
and  circle,  and  alfo  300  florins  yearly  to  the  chamber- 
judicatory  ; the  collective  bo  ly  of  the  empire  engaging 
at  the  fame  time  to  take  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  countries  united  with  it,  under  its  protection  ■ and 
defence. 

Bohemia,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Charles  IV.,  has  deen  di- 
vided into  twelve  circles,  betides  Prague,  which  is  confidered 
as  a diftintl  territory  The fe  are  Kaurzimer  (comprehend- 
ing Great  Prague),  Pilfner,  Leutmeritzer,  Konigingratzer, 
Rakowitzer  (including  Beraun),  Chrudimer,  Prachiner,  Sla- 
ner  (comprehending  Little  Prague),  Bunzlauer,  Saatztr, 
Czaflauer,  and  Bechiner.  Each  circ’e  has  two  head-men,  or 
captains,  app  fitted  annually,  for  the  admin!  1!  ration  of  the  go- 
vernment, one  from  the  date  of  1 .rds,  and  tiic  other  from  that 
of  knights.  The  duchy  of  Silefia,  the  marquifate  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  that  of  Lufatia,  formerly  held  of  this  crown,  but 
at  prefent  only  Moravia,  wh'ch  is  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  is  in  polfejlion  of  the  houfe  of 
Aullria.  In  174c,  the  county  of  Giaiz  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prufiia,  and  by  him  adaed  to  Si  tfia.  The  govern- 
ment of  Bohemia  is  managed  by  fix  different  courts  ; viz. 
the  council  of  the  regency,  or  great  royal  council,  in  which 
orefides  the  great  judge  or  burgrave  of  B ihtmia,  who  has 
tinder  him  iS  lieutenants  of  the  king’s  and  other  aflVfl’ors  ; 
the  council,  or  fuperior  chamber  of  juftice,  at  which  the 
great  mailer  of  the  kingdom  is  prtfident  ; the  chamber 
of  fiefs  ; the  new  tribunal,  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  Ger- 
man vaffals,  with  its  prefident,  vice- prtfident  and  afleffors; 
the  royal  chamber  of  fusancts,  with  a prtfident,  and  vice- 
prrfidenty  and  the  chancery,  which  always  follows  the  court. 
The  ftates,  confiftmg  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry, 
and  reprefentatives  of  the  towns,  meet  at  Prague,  where  a 
commifiioner  from  the  fovereign  points  out  tile  neceflity  of 
granting"  fuch  fupplies  as  the  court  demands,  which,  how- 
ever exorbitant,  are  granted  without  hefitation  or  examina  - 
tion, though  not  fometimes  without  fubfequent  complaint. 
The  clergy  are  compofed  of  the  archbifnop  of  Prague,  fe- 
vpral  bifhops,  provofb,  and  abbots,  befidts  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  nobility  confift  of  princes,  counts,  barons, 
and  knights ; the  others  are  burghers,  hufbandmen,  and 
peafants. 

The  eftablilhed  religion  of  Bohemia  is  popery  ; but  there 
are  many  protellants  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  now  to- 
lerated by  the  wife  regulations  of  Jofep'i  II.  in  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion.  The  Jews  at  Prague  are  in- 
dulged alfo  with  a toleration.  The  archbifh  ip  of  this  city  is 
born  legate  of  the  holy  apoftolic  fee  of  Rome,  and  crowns 
the  king  of  Bohemia  ; he  is  alio  a pfince  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  perpetual  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Prague.  His  fuffragans  are  the  bi- 
Ihops  of  Leutmeritz  and  Konigingratz.  The  government  of 
the  church  and  clergy  is  veiled  in  thearchiepifcopal  confiflory, 
from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  orthe  pope. 

The  extent  of  Bohemia,  and  alfo  it3  population,  have  been 
varioufly  eftimated.  Its  length  is  about  162  miles,  and  its 
breadth  142.  Some  centuries  ago,  the  inhabitants  were  e fli- 
mated  at  three  millions  ; but  in  later  times  they  have  been  very 
much  diminifhed.  It  is  Paid,  that  in  the  year  1622,  and  the 
three  or  four  following  years,  no  fewer  than  30,000  families, 
and  many  other  individuals  quitted  the  country,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  nobility,  on  account  of  the  inteftine 
religious  wars,  and  the  fucceediug  irruptions  of  the  Swedes. 
In  M.  Hoeck’s  “ Statillical  View  of  the  States  of  Ger- 
many, &c.”  1801,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  dated  to 
contain  962I  fquare  miles,  250  cities,  308  market  towns, 


11,455  villages,  430,000 houfes,  1,340,510  men,  1,466,433 
women,  and  the  total  of  the  population  2.806,943.  The 
number  of  Lutherans  has  been  eftimated  at  9050,  of  the 
reformed  at  25.110,  and  of  Jews  at  36,000.  Some  writers 
have  Hated  the  number  of  Proteftants  at  36,000,  and  that  of 
the  Jews  at  40,000,  of  whom  8000  are  fettled  at  Prague.  In 
their  difpofitions,  habits,  and  manners,  the  Bohemians  refem- 
ble  the  Germans ; being  indeed  a mixture  of  Sclavonians  and 
Germans,  the  former  of  whom  live  in  villages  and  are  flaves. 
They  have  no  middle  rank  of  people  ; for  every  lord  is  a 
petty  fovereign,  and  every  tenant  a flave.  The  Bohemian 
peafants,  en  the  imperial  demefnes,  have  been  lately  relievtd 
from  the  ftate  of  villainage,  in  which  they  had  been  fo  long 
and  fo  unjufty  retained;  and  it  in  hoped,  that  the  example 
of  the  empetor  will  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Bohemian  no- 
bility in  general,  fo  that  their  vaffals  may  recover  thofe 
rights  of  which  they  have  been  long  deprived.  The  natives 
of  this  country  are  Angularly  rob uft  and  ilrong-budt,  hand- 
fome,  except  that  their  heads  are  fomewhat  too  large,  and 
adlive,  fhrewd,  courageous,  and  fincere.  The  gentry  are 
ingenuous,  brave,  and  more  inclined  to  arms  than  arts. 
Learning  in  Bohemia  is  in  alow  (late  : though  the  kingdom 
pofltfl'es  one  univerfity,  12  gymnafia,  2,2  1 9 German  fchools, 
200  fchools  of  induftry,  and  33  hdies’  fchools. 

The  Bohemian  language  is  a dialtdl  of  the  Sclavonic,  but 
fomewhat  hardier  than  that  of  their  neighbours,  who  fpeak 
the  fame  language,  and  who  change  the  corifonants,  and 
particularly  the  /,  more  into  vowels.  The  Bohemians  for- 
merly u fed  the  fame  letters  with  the  Ruffins;  but  in  the 
time  of  Boleflaus  the  Pious,  the  Latin  was  introduced 
among  t h t m . Upon  the  fir  ft  introduction  of  Chriflianity  in 
this  reign,  the  religious  fervice  was  performed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  a language  unknown  to  the  people  ; hut  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  reprefentation  of  Methodius  to  pope  Nicholas 
the  Great,  he  allowed  the  prayers  to  be  rehearfed  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  But  fome  years  after,  when  a bifhop  was 
fent  into  Bohemia,  the  Latin  tongue  was  again  ordered  to 
be  introduced  in  all  their  churches.  Perfons  of  a fuperior 
elds,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  fpeak 
high  Dutch  or  German,  with  which  the  language  of  the 
common  people  is  alfo  intermixed. 

Bohemia  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  higheft  countries 
in  Europe,  and  forms  a large  extended  plain,  furrounded, 
as  we  have  obferved,  by  high  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
vale  in  the  middle,  which  is  watered  by  the  E'be,  the  Mol- 
daw,  and  the  Egra,  is  prote&ed  from  the  wind,  and  it  has 
neither  lakes  nor  moraffes  which  taint  the  air,  which  is  dry 
and  clear,  with  unwhoiefome  vapours.  Ttie  climate  is  there- 
fore falubrious,  and  not  liable  to  thofe  fudden  changes, 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  health  in  other  places,  The  heat  of 
fummer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  alike  moderate.  The 
foil  is  in  general  rich,  though  in  fome  places  it  is  fandy.  It 
is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruits,  paflure,  faffron,  ginger,  hops, 
wool,  flax,  and  timber.  The  Bohemian  hops,  which  are 
much  valued,  are  carried  as  far  as  the  Rhine  in  great  quan- 
tities. Bohemia  produces  a ftrong  large  breed  of  horfes, 
many  of  which  are  pnrehafed  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  ca- 
valry. Its  mountains  are  the  richeft  in  Europe,  in  gold, 
filver,  precious  flones,  copper,  quickfilver,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
fulphur,  and  faltpetre.  The  Bohemian  tin  is  reckoned  the 
belt  of  any  except  the  Englifh.  All  kinds  of  marble  are  alfo 
found  in  this  country,  together  with  pit-coal,  alum,  muf- 
covy-glafs,  excellent  mineral  waters,  and  hot  baths.  Ic  alfo 
furnifhes  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  abundance  of  game 
and  wild  fowl,  and  alfo  bears,  lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  bad- 
gers, martens,  beavers,  and  otters.  Its  rivers  and  ponds 
afford  a plentiful  fupply  of  fifh,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  beft 
quality  and  flavour. 
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According  to  tlie  ftatement  of  M.  Hoeok  (ubi  fapi'S,) 


Bohemia  had,  in  1787, 

Acres,  Sq.  Toifes, 

1.  Of  ploughed  land,  - 3,609,360  * 776 

2.  Ponds,  - - 69,115  - 1373 

3.  Fields,  » 220,136  - 1-393 

4.  Meadows,  - 798,393  - 1066 

5 . Gardens,  * - 85,712  - 722 

6.  Marftiy  ground,  - 65,515  - 970 

7.  Paftures  and  heaths,  - 613,131  - 1209 

8.  Vineyards,  - * 4,482  - 672 

9.  Woods,  - - 2,319,811  - 557 


Total  7,78  5,655  8738 


The  territorial  produce  of  grain,  forage,  vines,  woods, 
andriveis,  amounted,  in  1789,  to  30,057,939  florins.  Of 
cattle  there  were,  in  1771,  9789  oxen,  2338  bulls,  96SS 
cows,  2723  calves,  8452  (heep,  16,738  hogs,  564  he-goats, 
2758  fhe-goats,  and  533  affes.  The  produce  of  grain 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  minots  (a  minat  being  equal  to 
three  bnfhels)  of  wheat,  ten  millions  of  minots  of  grain, 
four  millions  of  minots  of  barley,  and  eight  millions  of  mi- 
nots of  oats.  In  the  lilt  of  natural  produXions  are  alfo  to 
be  reckoned  fruit-trees,  hops,  principally  in  the  circle  of 
Saaz,  flax,  tobacco,  faffron,  poultry,  bees  (of  which,  in 
J791,  there  were  20,257  hives),  tin  (chiefly  at  Schlacken- 
walde,  and  there  are  ten  mines  of  tin  in  the  circle  of  Saaz, 
and  two  in  that  of  Leutmeritz),  cobalt,  10,000  quintals  in 
the  circle  of  Saaz,  Giver,  alum,  at  Commothau,  in  1788, 

I, 539  quintals.  This  author  alfo  ftates,  that  Bohemia  had, 
in  1782,  95  manufactures,  which  employed  139,613  work- 
men. Thefe  manufactures  are  of  linen,  v'ool,  cotton,  fiik, 
paper,  glafs,  leather,  &c.  amounting*  in  the  whole  to 
35,645,447  florins,  of  which  Grangers  take  to  the  value  of 

II, 840,737  florins.  The  articles  of  export,  according  to 
his  enumeration,  are  alum,  Epfom-falt,  butter  and  greafe, 
fifh,  flax,  poultry,  grain,  mineral  waters,  hare-fkins,  wood, 
hops,  cobalt,  hides  and  fkins,  fruit,  horfes,  pork,  brim- 
ftone,  vitriol,  game,  flax,  tin,  dimity,  articles  in  iron,  arti- 
cles in  glafs,  garnets,  hats,  linens,  brafs,  paper,  pot-afh, 
aquafortis,  lace,  cloth,  and  thread.  The  articles  of  import 
are  cotton,  lead,  white  lead,  books,  iron,  and  iron  articles, 
colours,  flax,  jewellery,  fpicery,  horned  cattle  from  Hun- 
gary, coffee,  cotton,  fluffs,  galls,  merchandife  of  Lyons, 
liqueurs,  filks,  Hungarian  cattle  to  the  value  of  800,000 
florins,  and  wine  to  the  value  of  500,000  florins.  The  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  faid  to  be  in  favour  of  the  country. 
M.  Hoeck  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  are 
fifteen  or  fixteen  millions  ; but  that  the  expencesare  fo  high, 
that  cut  of  this  fum  the  furplus  amounts  only  to  636,000 
florins  5 that  the  contribution  in  1789  was  3,646,017  florins, 
and  the  tax  on  the  Jews  216,006  florins  ; and  that  the  an- 
nual revenue  from  the  domains  of  the  crown  was,  during  the 
life  of  Maria  Therefa,  332,720  florins;  thefe  domains  are 
now  eftimated  at  177,774  acres.  The  number  of  foldiers 
to  be  furnifhed  by  Bohemia,  in  time  of  peace,  is  54,964  ; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  76,896.  The  capital  city  of  Bohemia 
is  Prague  ; which  fee. 

Bohemia,  a broad  navigable  river  of  North  America,  10 
miles  long,  which  runs  W.N.W.  into  Elk  river,  in  Mary- 
land, 11  miles  below  Elkton. 

BOHEMIAN,  or  Moravian,  Brethren,  in  Eccle- 
JlaJlical  Hijlory , is  an  appellation  anciently  given  to  the  Pro* 
teffants  in  Bohemia.  By  their  adverfaries  they  were  called 
Picards , i.  e.  Beghards.  They  were  defeended  from  the 
better  fort  of  Huffites,  and  were  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  re- 
ligious inftitutions  of  a finguiar  nature,  and  well  adapted  to 
Von.  IV. 
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guard  the  community  sgainft  the  reigning  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times  ; and  as  foon  as  they  heard  of  Luther’s 
defign  of  reforming  the  church,  they  fent  deputies,  in  the 
year  1522,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  his  friendship  and 
good  offices.  In  fucceeding  times,  they  continued  to  rnani- 
feff  the  fame  zealous  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  Saxony,  and  alfo  to  thofe  that  were  founded  in  other 
countries.  Upon  this  their  religious  principles  were  exa- 
mined, and  nothing  was  found,  either  by  Luther  or  hisdif- 
ciples,  in  their  doctrine  or  difcipline,  that  was  liable  to  cen- 
fure.  Their  ccnfefiion  of  faith,  though  not  altogether  ap- 
proved by  this  reformer,  was  regarded  as  an  obirX  of  tole- 
ration and  indulgence.  Neverthelefs,  the  death  of  Luther, 
and  the  expulfion  of  thefe  brethren  from  their  country,  in 
1547,  changed  their  religious  connexions;  and  many  of 
them,  more  efpecialiy  of  thofe  who  retired  into  Poland,  em- 
braced the  religious  fentiments  and  difcipline  of  the  reformed. 
Their  attachment  to  the  Lutherans  feemed,  however,  to  be 
revived  by  the  convention  of  Sendomir  in  1570;  but  as 
articles  of  union,  that  were  drawn  up  in  that  aflembly,  foon 
loft  their  authority,  the  Bohemians  by  degrees  entered  uni- 
verfally  into  the  communion  of  the  Svvifs  church.  This 
union  was  at  firft  formed  on  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the 
two  churches  fliould  continue  to  be  governed  by  their  refpec- 
tive  laws  and  inftitutions,  and  fliould  have  feparate  places  of 
public  worffiip  ; but,  in  the  following  century,  all  remains 
of  diffenfion  were  removed  in  the  fynods  held  at  Aftrog,  in 
1620  and  1627,  and  the  two  congregations  were  formed 
into  one,  under  the  title  of  ‘6  The  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren.”  In  this  coalition  the  reconciled  parties  fhewed 
to  each  other  reciprocal  marks  of  toleration  and  indulgence: 
for  the  external  form  of  the  church  was  modelled  after  the 
difcipline  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  articles  of 
faith  were  taken  from  the  creed  of  the  Calvinifts.  See 
Unit  as  Fratrum. 

Lafitius  has  a treatife  De  Geftis  Fratrum  Bohemicorum. 
Ca.nerarius  has  alfo  given  the  hiftory  of  the  Bohemian  bre- 
thren, from  whom  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  have  derived  a large 
train  of  feXs,  as  the  Huflites,  Adamites, Taborites,  Calixtins, 
Sec.  which  fee  refpeXively. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  in  Ornithology,  a bird  of  the  Pajferine 
order,  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Northern  Afia, 
and  America.  It  fometimes  vifits  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  winter.  The  common  Englifh  name  of  Bohemian 
chatterer  was  impofed  upon  this  bird  by  old  writers,  under 
the  idea  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Bohemia.  Later  authors  call 
it  the  Waxen  chatterer , from  the  horny  appendages  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fecondary  quiil-feathers,  which  are  of  a 
fcarlet  colour,  and  in  appearance  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
fealing-wax.  This  is  called  Ampelis  garrulus  by  Linnaeus. 
Donov.  Brit.  Birds,  &c. 

BOHEMICUS,  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  Falcon  that 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  legs  of  this  kind 
are  yellowifh  ; body  above  cinereous,  beneath  hoary  white; 
five  exterior  quill-feathers  black  on  the  outfide  ; orbits  of  the 
eyes  white.  Gmel.  Fa/co  Bohemicus . Maeufe  halichi , rnijjy* 
lauce , Mayer. 

This  bird  is  fcareely  a foot  in  length  ; bill  near  the  angleo 
of  the  mouth  yellowifh  ; irides  yellow  ; tail  acute  and  long; 
legs  thickifh,  and  feathered  below  the  knees ; claws  black 
and  roundifh.  Feeds  on  mice. 

BOHIO,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Chili  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

BOHKAT,  in  Ichthyology,  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a fort 
of  Ray  that  inhabits  the  Red  fea,  and  isdeferibed  by  Forikal 
under  the  appellation  of  Raja  djiddenfis. 

BOHME,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
4 X into 
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into  the  Aller,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Bethem,  in  the  principality 
of.  Luneburg-zell. 

BOHMISCHKRUTT,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  5 miles  S.S.W.  of  Feldfburg. 

BOHN,  John,  in  Biography , was  born  at  Leipiic  the 
20th  of  July  1640,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  a proper  age  his  father  fent  him  to  Jena,  to 
be  initiated  into  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  In  1659,  he  returned 
to  Leipfic,  continuing  his  ftudies  there,  until  1663,  when  de- 
firous  of  participating  in  the  knowledge  of  the  improvements 
making  in  his  profeffion,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  he 
went  to  Copenhagen,  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Swit- 
zerland, every  where  attending  the  le&ures  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated mailers, but  particularly  attaching  himftlf  to  Malpighi. 
Returning,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  Leipfic,  he  took  his 
degree  of  dodtor  in  medicine,  and  was  in  fucceffian  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  profeffor  in  anatomy,  and  in  therapeutics. 
In  1691  he  was  appointed  public  phyfician  to  the  city  of 
Leipiic;  and,  in  17 co,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
•which  offices  he  continued  to  hold  with  ciedit  to  the  tune  of 
his  death,  in  171S. 

Betides  numerous  differtations  on  the  different  branches  of 
medicine  which  had  great  merit,  he  publilhed,  in  1668, 
“ Exercitationes  phyfiologicae  xxvi.,”  4to.  This  work  was 
afterwards  conliderably  enlarged,  and  republifhed  in  1680, 
under  the  title  of  “ Circulus  anatomico-phyfiologicus,  five 
oeconomia  corporis  animalis,”  4to.  In  this  he  examines,  with 
accuracy  and  judgment,  the  different  hypothefes  then  pre- 
vailing in  medicine.  He  here  firft  fhevved  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cyftic  and  the  hepatic  bile.  Finding  the  liqnor 
amnii  coagulable,  he  fuppofed  it  contributed  to  the  nourilh- 
inent  of  the  fcetus;  which,  however,  later  experience  contra- 
difts,  as  foetufes  bom  without  heads,  or  where  the  paffage 
through  the  cefophagus  into  the  ftomach  has  been  clofed,  are 
found  to  attain,  in  utero,  equal  bulk  and  firmnefs,  as  thofe 
that  are  perfeft.  He  fuppofed  the  heart  to  be  excited  to 
contra&ion  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  blood  ; and  fhewsthe  offa 
•pubis  are  not  feparated  in  parturition,  to  allow  a free  paffage 
to  the  fcetus  ; which  was  in  his  time  the  prevailing  dodtrine. 
In  his  “ De  variolis,  haftenus  in  patria  gradatis,”  publilhed 
in  1679,  he  ad vifes  giving  purgatives  with  calomel,  on  the 
firft  attack  of  the  complaint,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 
difeafe  more  mild  ; a pradtice  of  which  later  experience  has 
proved  the  utility.  In  his  “ De  Renunciatione  vulnerum,” 
1689,  qto.  Amfterdam,  he  (hews  what  wounds  are  necef- 
farily  fatal.  His  treatife  “ De  Officio  medici  duplici,  clinico, 
et  forenfi,”  4to.  1704,  gives  rules  for  the  conduct  of  phy- 
ficians,  in  attending  their  patients,  and  in  giving  evidence 
before  a court  of  judicature.  This  is  a work  of  great  merit, 
and  has  fearcely  been  exceeded  by  any  later  production  on 
the  fubjeCt.  Thefe  have  all  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Eloy.  Blumenbach. 

BOHOL,  in  Geography , one  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
between  Manila  and  Mindanao,  about  16  leagues  long 
from  notth  to  fouth,  and  8 or  10  broad.  The  fouth  coaft 
towards  Mindanao  is  the  moft  populous ; that  is,  from 
Lobag,  the  metropolis,  to  the  little  ifland  or  peninfula  of 
Pangloo.  The  foil  does  not  produce  rice,  but  is  faid  to 
be  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  to  yield,  in  great  abundance, 
cocoas,  batatas,  and.feveral  forts  of  roots  which  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  rice.  In  the  mountains  there  are  multitudes  of 
cattle  and  fifh  in  the  fea,  which  the  natives  exchange  with 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  for  cotton.  N.  lat.  lo°. 
E.  long.  1220 

BOHONIZ,  a tovyn  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin, 
2 miles  S.S.W.  of  Teia. 

BOHRAN,  a town  of  Silefia,  in.  the  principality  of 
Breflaw,  16  miles  fouth  of  Breflaw. 


BOHRLITZ,  a town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunrij. 
9 miles  W.N.W.  of  Aufpitz. 

BOHUS,  or  Bahus,  a fortified  ifland  of  Sweden,  in 
Gothland,  encircled  by  two  branches  of  the  Gotha,  about  9 
miles  north  of  Gotheborg.  The  fort  itands  on  a rocky  emi» 
nence,  and  was  formerly  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of  Norway, 
as  a place  of  conftderabie  ftrength,  and  forming  the  frontier 
fortrefs  during  the  conflant  wars  between  the  Danes  and 
Swedes.  It  was  eredted  in  1309  by  Hacquin  IV.  king  of 
Norway,  and,  before  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  it  was  a. 
wooden  fortrefs;  but  in  1448  was  built  with  (lone  by 
Chriftian  I.  The  fituation  is  ilrong,  and  it  is  garrifoned  by 
100  men,  Thefummit  affords  a pleaflng  view  of  the  Gotha, 
winding  at  the  feet  of  barren  rocks.  Bohns  gives  name  to  a 
jurifdidtion  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Denmark,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild,in  1 63 S,  it  was 
ceded  to  Sweden. 

BOHUSLAW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Iviov,  near  the  river  Ros.  N.  lat.  49°  39'.  E.  long.  3 i°  1 if. 

BOJA,  in  Antiquity,  a collar  or  chain  faftened  about  the 
necks  of  criminals,  to  prevent  their  efcape. 

The  word  is  alfo  written  loga,  uodia , and  haga. 

BOIA,  in  Ancient  Geography , an  ifland  in  the  iEgean  fea» 
Anton.  Itin. 

BOJADOR,  Cape,  or  Bajadore  (which  fee),  in 
Geography , lies  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  Africa,  placed 
in  the  Tables  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Longitude,  in  N.lat, 
26®  12'  30",  W.  long.  14°  27'.  and,  in  RennelPs  map,  in 
N.  lat.  26°  2o',W.  long.  14°  17’. — W.  long.  I4°49',  by  M. 
Fleurieu,  and  140  2&1  Conn.-de-Temps.  This  cape  was 
doubled  by  Gilianez  and  the  Portugucfe  navigators,  under 
the  direction  of  prince  Henry,  and  emboldened  by  their  voy- 
ages to  Madeira,  which  required  their  quitting  the  coaft  and 
venturing  into  the  open  fea,  in  the  year  1433.  For  20  years 
before  thi3  time,  this  cape  had  been  the  boundary  of  their 
navigation,  and  it  had  been  deemed  impaflable.  But  this 
fuccefsful  voyage,  placed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  age  on  a 
level  with  the  moft  famous  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory, 
opened  a new  fphere  to  navigation,  as  it  difeovered  the  valt 
continent  of  Africa,  ftill  waihed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
ftretching  towards  the  fouth.  Of  fuch  confequence  was  the  • 
doubling  of  this  cape,  that  the  Portuguefe  foon  after  ad- 
vanced within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a few  years 
difeovered  the  river  Senegal,  and  the  whole  coaft  extending 
from  cape  Blanco  to  cape  de  Verd. 

BOIANO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife, 
the  fee  of  a biffiop,  fuffragan  of  Benevento,  who  refldes  at 
Campo-Baflb;  9 miles  fouth  of  Molife.  See  Bovianum, 

BOIARDO,  Matteo-Maria,  in  Biography , count  of - 
Scandiano,  a perfon  eminent  for  literature,  was  born  at 
Fratta  near  Ferrara,  about  the  year  1430,  and  educated^t 
the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  he  principally  redded. 
Being  highly  efteemed  by  the  duk-es  Borfo  and  Hercules  I., 
he  was  appointed  by  the  latter  governor  of  Reggio  in  the 
Modentfe,  where  he  died  in  1494.  Fie  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ; and  tranflated  into 
Italian,  from  the  former,  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  and  from 
the  latter,  the  golden  age  c-f  Apuleius,  and  the  chronicle  of 
Ricobaldo.  His  eclogues  in  Latin  verfe  are  reckoned  among 
the  moft  elegant  produdtions  of  that  age.  He  alfo  wrote  in 
Italian  verfe  a comedy,  entitled  “ Tiinon,”  taken  from  a 
dialogue  in  Lucian,  and  other  pieces.  But  his  greateft  fame 
was  derived  from  his  “ Orlando  Inammorato,”  which  com- 
bines with  the  ancient  epic  the  extravagance  of  modern  ro-- 
mance.  His  ftyle  was  rude,  and  his  verification  fliff  and 
harlh ; but  the  fervour  of  his  fancy  and  the  livelinefs  of  his 
imagery  rendered  this  work,  which  he  left  unfiniftied,  capti- 
vating and  popular.  It  was  continued  by  Niccolo  Agoftino, 
1 and 
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and  recompofed  and  policed,  about  half  a century  afterwards, 
by  Lud.  Domenico  and  Er.  Berni.  The  work  ofthelatter 
is  fo  well  executed,  that  it  has  almoft  fuperfeded  the  original. 
The  bed  edition  of  Boiardo’s  own  performance  is  that  of 
Venice  in  1544-  This  work  ferved  as  the  model  and 
groundwork  ot  Ariofio’s  “ Orlando  Furiofo  which  is 
properly  a continuation  of  it  with  new  adventures.  Boiardo’s 
fonnets  bear  the  character  of  a much  purer  ftyle  than  his 
Orlando.  Moreri. 

BOIARKI,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiov,  38  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bialacprkiew. 

BOICIN1NGA,  or,  more  properly,  BoicininguA,  in 
Zoology , the  Brafilian  name  of  the  mod  common  kind  of 
rattle-fnake  that  is  found  in  South  America: — Crotale  boi- 
guira  of  Bofc. 

BOICUAIBA,  a kind  of  Peruvian  ferpent,  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  Boa  genus.  It  is  defcribed  as  being  twenty 
feet  long,  black  on  the  anterior  part,  the  red  yeilow. 

BOIGA,  the  name  of  an  American  fnake,  called  by  Lin- 
naeus Coluber  ahaeiulla. 

BOIGUACU,  the  name  of  a fprt  of  ferpent,  called  alfo 
iiboia,  and  by  the  Portuguefe  Cobra  de  veado.  The  relations 
of  thofe  writers  who  fpeak  of  this  extraordinary  creatu'e  par- 
take rather  of  the  marvellous,  infomuch  that  we  cannot  but 
entertain  conftderable  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fpecies ; 
that  it  is  of  the  boa  tribe  there  can  be  no  difpute.  Perhaps 
it  is  no  other  than  the  iblboboca  and  boiguacu  of  Seba,  which 
Dr.  Shaw  deferibes  under  the  name  ol  Boa  regia  ; a fpecies 
fomewhat  allied  to  conltridlor,  and  of  which  the  hidory  ha3 
probably  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  latter  kind.  The 
boiguacu  is  reprefented  as  the  largelt  of  all  the  ferpent  tribe, 
in  which  it  agrees  with  conftridtor.  It  grows,  we  are  told, 
to  the  length  of  four  and  twenty  feet,  and  more.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  body  very  thick,  but  becoming  fmaller  at  the  bead 
and  tail.  Down  the  middle  of  the  back  runs  a chain  of  black 
fpots,  a hand’s  breadth  didant  from  one  another,  each  having 
a fpot  of  white  in  its  middle  ; and  below  thefe  are  two  other 
rows  of  fmaller  black  fpots,  towards  the  belly.  Each  jaw  is 
laid  to  be  furnilhed  with  two  rows  of  fharp  teeth,  white  as 
pearl.  The  head  very  broad,  with  two  protuberances  over 
the  eyes,  and,  in  fome  of  this  fpecies,  two  claws,  like  thofe  of 
birds,  behind  the  anus,  towards  the  tail.  The  lad  particular 
of  which  mud  evidently  be  an  abfurd  midake,  arifing  from 
the  inattention  of  the  deferiber. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  boiguacu  is  a terrible  crea- 
ture, one  that  preys  upon  the  larger  animals,  and  will  feize 
upon  a man.  That  it  either  lies  in  ambufh  in  the  thickets, 
or  on  the  branches  of  large  trees,  from  which  it  throws  itfelf 
upon  its  prey.  It  has  no  venom  in  its  bite ; and  its  flefli  is 
eaten  and  edeemed  a delicacy.  This  fort  is  common  in  the 
■Brazils.  The  fize  to  which  it  attains  fometimes  is  adonifliing. 
Borritus  preferved  the  Ikin  of  one  (fuppofed  to  be  the  fame) 
which  had  been  killed  by  himfelf,  that  was  twelve  yards  long; 
and  he  relates,  that  there  was  a ferpent  of  this  kind  dedroyed 
in  Java,  that  meafured  thirteen  yards  and  a half  in  length, 
and  had,  when  killed,  a boar  in  its  belly.  And  de  Laet  re- 
lates, that  in  Rio  de  la  Plata  there  are  fome  of  this  kind  of 
ferpents  fo  large,  that  they  will  fwallow  a whole  dag,  the  horns 
not  excepted.  This  is  probably  exaggerated.  It  is  affirmed 
of  the  boa  conftri&or,  by  ethers,  that  when  the  enormous 
creature  has  gorged  an  animal  of  this  kind,  the  horns  remain 
flicking  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  ferpent,  till  the  digedion  of 
the  fieih  takes  place,  and  the  horns  drop  off.  The  boiguacu 
is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Brazil. 

BO II,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people,  who,  according  to 
Csfar  (lib.  vi.e.  24.),  were  a Gaulifn  nation,  but  from  Gaul 
pafied  into  Germany,  and,  fettling  in  the  prefent  Bohemia, 
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continued  there  tiff  they  were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanm. 
Strabo  calls  them  at  different  times  Cdtes  and  Gauls  ; and 
M.  Pelloutier  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  a tribe  of  the 
Celts,  who  inhabited  Thrace  and  Illyria.  Some  of  thefe, 
he  fays,  occupied  the  Hernician  foreft  on  the  ether  fide  of‘ 
the  Danube,  and  migrated  into  Bohemia  ; others  were  mixed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  ; and  others  remained  in 
Illyria,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drava.  Of  thefe  Boii 
there  were,  therefore,  feveral  diftinfrt  tribes.  After  Bello- 
vefus  had  made  an  irruption  into  Italy  through  the  country 
of  the  Taurini,  the  Boii  and  Lingones  entered  it  by  the  Pen- 
nine Alps.  Thefe  Boii  occupied  the  more  fouthern  part  of 
Gallia  Cifpadana,  or  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  were  feparated  from 
Etruria  by  the  Apennines,  and  from  the  Senones  by  the  Ru~ 
bico.  Their  principal  city  was  Bononia.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  395,  they  advanced  in  Italy  as  far  as  the  plain  of 
Prsnelte,  and  were  defeated  there  by  the  di&ator  C.  Sul- 
picius.  Purfued  by  the  Romans,  they  retired  over  the  Da- 
nube, and  inhabited  the  confines  of  Pannonia  and  Illyria, 
along  with  the  Taurifci  and  Scordifci.  In  this  country  they 
contended  with  Boerebiftas,  king  of  the  Gets,  and  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  his  troops.  Their  country  afterwards  remained 
defert  and  uncultivated,  and  was  called  the  “ defert  -of  the 
Boii.”  The  Romans  in  procefs  of  time  built  here  the  towns 
of  Scarabantia  and  Sabaria.  Csfar  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
ferred to  thefe  Boii,  when  he  fays,  that  the  Boii  vsho  had 
remained  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  had  de- 
feended  from  Noricia,  where  they  laid  liege  to  the  town  of 
Noreia,  were  fummoned  by  the  Helvetii  to  unite  with  them 
in  an  irruption,  into  Gaul.  Another  body  of  the  Boii  hav- 
ing entered  into  Germany,  fettled  on  the  north  of  the  Da- 
nube, in  an  extenfive  country,  almoft  wholly  furrounded  by 
mountains,  and  having  on  the  weftern  part  the  Hercynian 
mountains.  This  country  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Marcomanni,  and  is  now  called  Bohemia.  Thefe  Bou  were 
blended  by  degrees  with  other  nations ; but  retaining  fome 
kind  of  importance,  they  preferved  an  imperfeft  trace  of  their 
nr  me  in  that  of  Boioarii,  whence  proceeded  Bavaria.  The 
Boii,  who  joined  the  Helvetii  on  their  attack  of  the  Gauls, 
were  overpowered  by  Csfar ; but  after  their  defeat,  the  iEdui 
prevailed  with  Csfar  to  allow  them  a fettlement,  on  account 
of  their  diftinguiftied  valour,  in  a fmall  diftrid  of  their  terri- 
tory. It  is  laid  that  he  built  for  them  a fmall  town  called 
“ Gergovica,”  of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  M.  d’Anville 
places  thefe  Boii  in  a kind  of  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Liger  and  Elaver,  before  their  re-union.  Another  body  of 
the  Boii,  denominated  by  Aufonius  “ Picci,”  occupied  the 
weftern  part  of  Gaul,  comprehended  in  Novem-Populana, 
fouth-weft  of  the  Bituriges  Vivifci,  upon  the  fea-coaft. 

BOIL,  or  Furuncle,  in  Surgery,  is  a painful,  circum- 
fcribed,  and  inflammatory  tumour,  feldom  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  generally  of  a conical  figure,  feated  in  the  fub- 
cutaneous  adipofe  membrane,  and  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ternal caufe.  Its  apex  or  central  point  is  but  (lightly  railed 
above  the  Ikin,  and  commonly  tends  to  luppuration.  No  part 
of  the  (urface  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  ot  this 
diforder,  but  thofe  parts  are  more  liable  to  boils  which  abound 
with  cellular  fubllance.  The  purulent  fluid  they  contain 
is  ulually  inclofed  in  one  or  morecyits  orfacculi,  and  is  very 
flow  in  coming  to  a ftate  of  full  maturation  ; fo  that  it  is  re- 
quifite  to  aid  the  formation  of  matter,  by  warm  ftimulating 
applications,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fuppor<.  the  conftitutioii 
by  (Lengthening  remedies,  nutritious  diet,  and  falubricus 
air. 

Several  boils  will  often  appear  at  the  fame  time,  and  after 
they  have  healed,  new  ones  may  arife ; in  which  cafe,  we 
may  fufpeft  the  patient  to  be  of  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  to  re- 
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quire  particular  medical  attention.  But  it  is  a very  bad  prac- 
tice, though  by  no  means  uncommon,  to  adminifter  frequent 
purges  in  fuch  cafes,  which  tend  ft  ill  more  to  diminiih  the 
tone  of  the  patient,  already  too  much  exhaufted.  The  Hate 
of  the  fyftem  muft  be  remedied  by  fuch  means  as  are  indicated 
by  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  patient ; for  no  general 
plan  can  be  prefcribed,  which  is  proper  in  all  cafes. 

Before  a confiderable  boil  appears,  the  patient  fometimea 
feels  himfelf  indifpofed,  rather  feveriih,  and  is  troubled  with 
a number  of  flight  complaints,  which  all  difappear  asfoon  as 
the  tumour  is  formed  ; fo  that  in  this  cafe  it  feems  to  have 
fome  fimilarity  with  a critical  metatlafis.  Otherwife,  boils, 
on  account  of  the  fenfe  of  tenfion  and  pain  which  theyocca- 
flon,  are  more  troublefome  than  dangerous. 

The  bed  common  method  of  treating  thefe  tumours 
'locally,  is  to  bring  them  as  foon  as  pofiible  to  fuppu- 
ration,  as  this  feems  to  be  their  natural  tendency ; and  as 
the  attempt  to  difcufs  them  generally  fucceeds  either  very 
imperfe&ly  or  not  at  all,  fome  few  cafes  excepted.  For 
difcuffing  them  are  recommended  the  external  applications  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed  with  honey,  ftrong  wine-vinegar,  cam- 
phorated oil,  &c.  In  mod  cafes,  however,  it  is  neceilary 
that  we  fhould  immediately  endeavour  to  promote  fuppura- 
tion,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  Ample  emollients ; 
fuch  as  bread  and  milk  poultices,  linfeed  caUplafms,  or  a 
mixture  of  oatmeal  and  honey.  If  the  pain  be  extremely 
great,  we  may  add  a fmall  quantity  of  the  extradl  of  hemlock 
or  poppies,  and  give  a grain  or  two  of  opium  internally. 
When  the  inflammation  is  moderate,  but  the  hardnefs  confi- 
derable, flimulant  and  calefacient  remedies,  fuch  as  roafled 
onions,  white-lily  roots,  gum  ammoniac,  &c.  muft  be  com- 
bined with  the  emollients.  Mr.  Fielitz  affirms  that  no  re 
medy  brings  boils  fo  eafily  and  quickly  to  fuppuration,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  ricinus  communis  boiled  in  milk,  and  applied  in 
the  form  of  a poultice. 

When  the  tumour  does  not  burft  fpontaneoufly,  which  it 
generally  does  at  its  point,  it  is  to  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
Befides  the  general  rules,  according  to  which  fuch  an  abfcefs 
muft  be  treated,  it  is  neceffary  alfo  that  the  core  or  mem- 
branous part  of  the  boil  ftiould  be  extracted  in  due  time, 
and  that  all  the  remaining  hardnefs  about  the  circumference 
of  the  fore  fhould  be  difcuffed.  For  as  long  as  this  core 
remains  in  the  cavity,  the  fore  will  not  heal  perfeftly,  neither 
can  it  be  brought  to  heal  unlefs  the  hardnefs  be  difcuffed,  but 
cither  an  ulcer  or  a fiftula  is  produced,  or  the  fore  flcins  over, 
whilft  an  induration  ftill  remains  behind,  which  gives  rife, 
according  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  fituated,  to  various  trou- 
blefome fymptoms,  and  after  fome  time  becomes  again  in- 
flamed, nor  does  it  difappear  entirely  till  it  is  difcuffed  by 
a complete  fuppuration. 

We  may  indeed  attempt  to  difcufs  fuch  indurations  by\ 
means  of  the  ufual  deobftruents,  fuch  as  the  external  appli- 
cations of  mercury,  hemlock,  foap,  belladonna,  &c.  but  they 
will  generally  fail  of  their  effect,  and  we  fhall  be  obliged  to 
wait  till  a new  inflammation  is  produced.  It  is  therefore  beft 
to  fupport  and  promote  the  fuppuration  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, and  not  to  fuffer  the  abfcefs  to  heal  up  till  all  re- 
mains of  induration  have  difappeared  ; and  when  the  fuppura- 
tion does  not  proceed  with  fufficient  vigour,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  means  of  warm  turpentine,  and  digeftive  oint- 
ment. If  this  do  not  produce  the  requiflte  effedl,  it  fhould: 
be  mixed  with  red  precipitate  ; and  to  the  indurated  parts 
we  ought  to  apply  externally  hot  fomentations,  with  other 
emollient  and  ftimulant  remedies,  according  to  the  general 
rules  laid  down  under  the  article  Abscess. 

Boils,  gum.  See  Gum, 

BOILEA.U,  Nicholas,  named  Defpreaux,  in  Biography , 
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an  eminent  fatirical  poet  and  critic,  was  born  either  at  Paris, 
or  at  Crone  near  that  city,  in  1636.  Boileau  himfelf,  after 
having  been  truly  ennobled  by  his  writings,  had  the  filly 
vanity  to  pique  himfelf  on  the  high  antiquity  of  his  lineage. 
He  pretended  that  John  Boileau,  the  anceftor  of  his  family, 
was  ennobled  in  1371  by  Charles  V.  king  of  France  : and 
he  boafted,  in  confequence  of  a fuit  inftituted  againfl  his 
family,  and  occafioned  by  a fevere  ferutiny  into  the  validity 
of  titles  aflumed  by  the  noblefle  of  the  kingdom,  under  a 
commiffion  of  inquiry  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1695, 
that  he  had  gained  his  caufe  with  flying  colours,  and  that  he 
had  a patent  in  his  pofleffion  which  allowed  him  a nobility  of 
400  years’  antiquity.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  fentence 
pafled  in  favour  of  Boileau’s  nobility  was  the  refult  of  his 
reputation  as  a poet,  honoured  with  the  prote&ion  of  the 
king ; that  the  titles  produced  had  been  fabricated  r 
and  that  a writ  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
poet  for  20  louis  d’ors,  paid  by  him  for  his  fharein  the  titles 
which  had  been  forged  by  an  obfeure  perfon  of  the  name  of 
Haudiquer.  However  this  be,  his  own  writings  were  un- 
queftionably  his  beft  “ lettres  de  noblefle.”  As  a younger 
brother,  he  was  harfhiy  treated  in  his  youth,  more  efpecially 
becaufe  his  father  regarded  him  as  a heavy  and  ftupid  lad, 
deftitute  of  that  vivacity  of  temper  and  underftanding  for 
which  his  elder  brothers  were  diftinguiflied.  We  are  in- 
formed aifo,  that  he  underwent  an  operation  for  the  done  at 
eight  years  of  age.  Thefe  circumftances  probably  induced 
him  to  declare,  that  if  he  could  be  reftored  to  infancy,  on  the 
hard  conditions  he  had  experienced,  he  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  grant  ; and  hence  healways  difputed  the  common 
opinion  that  infancy  is  the  happieit  period  of  our  live3- 
Defpreaux,  indeed,  feems  not  1 6 have  thought  the  other 
parts  of  his  life  more  happy  than  his  infancy  ; to  him  all  ap- 
peared equally  miferable  ; youth  tormented  with  paffions,  ma- 
turity with  cares,  and  old  age  with  infirmities  ; and  he  feemed 
to  have  adopted  in  fome  meafure  that  philofophcr’s  opinion, 
who,  when  he  was  afleed  “ what  was  the  happieft  period  of 
a man’s  life  ?”  anfwered,  “ that  which  is  paft.”  “ It  would 
be  difficult,”  fays  Defpreaux,  “ to  determine  this  queftion  ; 
we  are  fure,  however,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  the  prefent  time.” 
Boileau  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the  profeffion  of  an 
advocate ; bnt  his  tafte  for  polite  literature,  to  the  culture 
and  gratification  of  which  he  devoted  his  leifure  hours,  dis- 
qualified him  for  this  mode  of  life;  and  his  repugnance  to  it 
was  ftrongly  indicated/by  his  dropping  afleep,  while  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, M.  Dongois,  a cleik  of  parliament  was  reading 
an  arret,  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  compofe.  Upon 
this,  he  was  fent  home  to  his  father  as  an  invincible  dunce, 
who  would  be  nothing  elfe  but  a fimpleton  during  his  life. 
Relieved  from  the  embarraflrnent  of  purfuing  a profeffion  . 
which  he  detefted,  his  attention  was  next  directed  to  fcholaf- 
tic  divinity,  from  which  he  was  equally  averfe.  When  his  father 
found,  rhathis  views  refpefting  him  werealtogetherfruftrated, 
he  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  own  inclination,  and  to  devote 
himfelf  wholly  to  literature.  At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  Boi- 
leau’s true  charadler,  which  had  long  been  unknown  to  any 
but  his  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  was  developed  ; 
and  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  a “ writer  of  fatires.” 
He  began  with  ridiculing  the  numerous  tribe  of  bad  writers, 
and  he  thus  excited  a hoft  of  enemies.  Among  others  the 
duke  de  Montaufler  reproached  him  on  account  of  the  feve- 
rity  of  his  perfonal  fatires  as  injurious  to  fociety;  but  be 
contrived  to  aifarm  his  enmity  by  a fingle  ftroke  of  flat- 
tery, which  verified,  fays  D’Alembert,  the  lines  of  La  ■ 
Fontaine  : 

“ Amufe  the  great  with  adulation, 

Your  praife  to  all  their  faults  extend, 


Whate’es 
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Whate’er  their  former  Indignation, 

The  bait  goes  down,  and  you’re  their  friend.” 

Twelve  of  his  fatires  were  publifhed  j one  of  thefe  was  his 
fatire  againft  women,  the  mod  bitter  and  outrageous  of  all, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  his  having  been  in 
early  life  jilted  by  a young  perfon  to  whom  he  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  who  ran  away  with  a mofquetaire.  Racine 
the  younger,  one  of  his  particular  friends,  however,  fays,  that 
he  never  had  a miftrefs,  nor  ever  thought  of  marrying.  On 
the  publication  of  this  fatire  he  was  attacked  from  all  quar- 
ters; but  his  friend  Racine  confoled  him  as  well  as  he  could; 
“ Courage,”  fays  he,  “you  have  attacked  a numerous  corps, 
which  is  all  tongue;  but  the  ftorm  will  blow  over.”  The 
beft  of  his  fatires  was  that  entitled  iC  A ion  Efprit;”  a piece 
of  irony,  abounding  with  the  mod  keen  and  polilbed  ridi- 
cule. Whatever  reproach  Boileau  incurred  for  the  persona- 
lity of  his  fatires,  it  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  he  al- 
ways diftinguifhed  between  felly  and  vice;  and  that  he  never 
attacked  bad  talle  and  dunces  with  any  other  arms  than  ri- 
dicule, while  vice  and  profligacy  were  treated  by  him  with 
juft,  indignation. 

The  fatires  of  Boileau  were  followed  by  his  “ Art  of 
Poetry,”  which  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  the  poetical  works 
of  criticifm  exifting,  equally  admirable  for  the  good  fenfe  of 
its  maxims,  and  the  appropriate  beauties  of  language  by  which 
his  precepts  are  exemplified.  This  was  fucceeded  by  his 
“ Epiftles,”  formed  after  the  model  of  Horace,  and  ren- 
dered peculiarly  pleating  by  the  union  of  morality  with  cri- 
ticifm, and  defeription  will  i'entiment;  interfperfed  with 
charadferiftic  traits  and  anecdotes  of  himfelf.  In  one  of 
thefe,  addreffed  to  the  king,  he  artfully,  at  the  inftigation 
of  Colbert,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  fovereign’s  mind  from 
the  fchemes  of  conqueft  to  the  glory  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fubjedts  by  plans  of  utility  and  beneficence.  Lewis 
was  gratified  by  the  delicate  praife  with  which  this  advice 
was  accompanied,  and  applauded  the  epiftles;  but  went 
to  war  with  Hollaed.  In  1674,  he  publifhed  his  “ Lutrin,” 
a mock-heroic  kind  of  compofition,  founded  on  a trifling 
difpute  between  the  treafurer  and  chanter  of  the  holy  chape), 
and-ranking  among  the  firft  produdtions  of  this  clafs.  Boi- 
leau had  now  acquired  a degree  of  reputation  which  re- 
commended him  to  favour  and  patronage  at  court  ; and  the 
king  honoured  him  with  a penfion,  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
printing  his  own  works,  and  the  office,  conjointly  with  his 
friend  Racine,  of  royal  hiftoriographer.  In  this  latter  capa- 
city, neither  he  nor  his  affociate  had  an  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public.  Boileau,  indeed,  publifhed  his  “ Ode  . 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,”  which  is  more  an  hiftorical  than 
a poetical  effort.  At  this  time  he  attended  frequently  at 
court;  and  yet  he  maintained  a freedom  and  franknefs  of 
fpeecb,  more  efpecialiy  on  topics  of  literature,  which  are  not 
common  among  courtiers.  When  Lewis  afked  his  opinion 
of  fome  verfes  which  he  had  written,  he  replied;  “ Nothing, 
fire,  is  irnpoffibie  to  your  majefty;  you  wifhed  to  make  bad 
verfes,  and  you  have  fucceeded.”  He  aifo  took  part  with 
the  perfecuted  members  of  the  Port-royal;  and  when  one 
of  the  courtiers  declared,  that  the  king  was  making  diligent 
fearcli  after  the  celebrated  Arnauld,  in  order  to  put  him  in  the 
Baftile,  Boileau  obferved,  “ His  majefty  is  too  fortunate;  he 
will  not  find  him:”  and  when  the  king  afked  him,  what  was 
the  reafon  why  the  whole  world  was  running  after  a preacher, 
named- le  Tourrieux,  a difciple  of  Arnauld,  “Your  ma- 
jefty,” he  replied,  “ knows  how  fond  people  are  of  novelty: 
—-this  is  a minifter  who  preaches  the  gofpel.”  Boileau  ap- 
pears, from  various  circumftances,  to  have  been  no  great 
triced  to  the  Jefuits,  whom  he  offended  by  his  “ Epiftle  on 


the  Love  of  God,”  and  by  many  free  fpeeches.  By  royal 
favour,  he  was  admitted  unanimoufly,  in  1684,  into  the 
French  academy,  with  which  he  had  made  very  free  in  his 
epigrams;  and  he  was  alfo  affociated  to  the  new  Academy* 
of  Infcriptions  and  Beiles  Lettres,  of  which  he  appeared  to 
be  a fit  member  by  his  “ TranfLtion  of  Longinus  on  the 
Sublime.”  To  feitnee,  with  which  he  had  little  acquaint- 
ance, he  rendered,  however,  important  fervice  hv  his  burldque 
“ Arret  in  favour  of  the  Univerfity,  agair.ft  an  unknown 
perfonage  called  Reafon,”  which  was  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  eftabiifhment  of  a plan  of  intolerance  in  matters  of 
philofophy.  His  attachment  to  the  ancients,  as  the  true 
models  of  literary  tafte  and  excellence,  occafioned  a contro- 
verfy  between  him  and  Perrault  concerning  the  comparative 
merit,  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  which  was  proftcuted  for 
fome  time  by  epigrams  and  mutual  reproaches,  tili  at  length 
the  public  began  to  be  tired  with  their  difputes,  and  a re- 
conciliation was  effedfed  by  the  good  offices  oi  their  common 
friends.  This  controverfy  laid  the  foundation  of  a lading 
enmity  between  Boileau  and  Fonteneile,  who  inclined  to 
the  party  of  Perrault.  Boileau,  however,  did  not  maintain 
his  opinion  with  the  pedantic  extravagance  of  the  Daciers: 
but  he  happily  exercifed  his  wit  on  the  mifreprefentatiens  of 
the  noted  characters  of  antiquity,  by  the  fcfhionable  ro- 
mances of  the  time,  in  his  dia  ogue  entitled  “ The  Heroes 
of  Romance,”  compofed  in  the  manner  of  Lucian.  In  op- 
pofition  to  the  abfurd  opiuion  of  father  Hardouin,  that  moft 
of  the  claffical  productions  of  ancient  Rome  had  been 
written  by  the  monks  of  the  1 3th  century,  Boileau  pleafantly 
remarks,  “ I know  nothing  of  all  that ; but  though  I am 
not  very  partial  to  the  monks,  I fhould  not  have  been  forry 
to  have  lived  with  friar  Tibullus,  friar  Juvenal,  Dum  Virgil, 
Dom  Cicero,  and  fuch  kind  of  folk.”  After  the  death  of 
Racine,  Boileau  very  much  retired  from  court;  induced 
partly  by  his  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  partly 
by  his  diflike  of  that  adulation  which  was  expedfed,  and  for 
which  the  clofe  of  Lewis’s  reign  afforded  more  fcanty  mate- 
rials than  its  commencement.  Separated  in  a great  degree 
from  fociety,  he  indulged  thatauftere  and  mifanihropicai  dif- 
pofition,  from  which  he  was  never  wholly  exempt.  His 
converfation,  however,  was  more  mild  and  gentle  than  his 
writings;  and,  as  he  ufed  to  fay  of  himfelf,  without  “ naib 
or  claws,”  it  was  enlivened  by  occafional  fallies  of  pleafantry, 
and  rendered  inftrudive  by  judicious  opinions  of  authors 
and  their  works.  He  was  religious  without  bigotry  ; and 
he  abhorred  fanaticifm  and  hypocrifyv  His  circumftances 
were  eafy;  and  his  prudent  economy  has  been  charged  by 
fome  with  degenerating  into  avarice.  Inftances,  however, 
occur  of  his  liberality  and  beneficence.  At  the  deatli  o£ 
Colbert,  the  penfion  which  he  had  given  to  the  poet  Cor- 
neille was  fuppreffed,  though  he  was  poor,  old,  infirm,  and 
dying.  Boileau  interceded  with  the  king  for  the  reftoratioo 
of  it,  and  offered  to  transfer  his  own  to  Corneille,  telling  the 
monarch,  that  he  fhould  be  afhamtd  to  receive  his  bounty 
while  fuch  a man  was  in  want  of  it.  He  aifo  bought,  at  an 
advanced  price,  the  library  of  Patvu,  reduced  in  his  circum- 
ftances, and  left  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  it  till  his  death.  He 
gave  to  the  poor  all  the  revenues  he  had  received  for  eight 
years  from  a benefice  he  had  enjoyed,  without  performing 
the  duties  of  it.  To  indigent  men  of  letters  Lis  purfe  was 
always  open;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  almoft  all  his 
poffeffions  to  the  poor.  Upon  the  whole,  his  temper,  though 
naturally  auftere,  was,  on  many  oecafions,  kind  and  benevolent, 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  “ cruel  only  in 
verfe;”  and  his  general  character  was  diftinguifhed  by  worth 
and  integrity,  with  fome  alloys  of  -literary  jealoufy  and  in- 

juitice. 
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juftic*.  He  died  of  a dropfy  in  the  bread  in  iju,  at  the 
age  ot  75,  and  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  property 
to  charitable  ufes.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a very  con- 
fiderable  number  of  perfons  of  rank  and  literature.  How 
came  this  man  (exclaimed  a woman  in  the  ftreet)  to  have  fo 
many  friends?  They  fay  he  never  fpoke  well  of  any  body  in 
his  life. 

As  a poetical  writer,  he  has  been  denominated  the  “ poet 
of  good  fenie,”  correct  in  !rs  verification,  choice  and  pure 
in  his  language,  juft  and  rational  in  his  fcntimerits,  always 
guided  by  judgment  and  tafte,  obferving  the  limits  of  deco- 
rum, and  never  betrayed  by  wit  or  fancy  into  extrava- 
gancies. Few,  if  any  writer,  ever  compofed  fo  much,  with 
do  little  occafion  for  erafement  or  alteration.  Voltaire,  who 
often  denied  the  equity  of  his  decifioKS  in  matters  of  criti- 
cifm,  fays  of  him,  in  a letter  to  Helvetius;  “ I agree  with 
you  that  Boileau  is  not  a fublime  poet;  but  he  executed 
admirably  whatever  he  undettook.  He  is  clear,  eafy,  happy 
in  his  exprefiion ; he  feidom  rifes  very  high,  but  he  never 
finks.  Befides,  the  fubjedls  of  which  he  tfeats  are  not  of  a 

kind  to  require  great  elevation. 1 ihall,  therefore,  always 

warmly  recommend  that  kind  of  writing  which  he  has  fo 
well  taught,  that  refpedl  for  language,  that  quick  fuccefiion 
of  ideas,  the  art  and  facility  with  which  he  conducts  his  reader 
from  one  fubjedf  to  another;  and  above  all,  his  fimplicity, 
which  is  the  true  fruit  of  genius.”  Boileau,  was  the  firft 
writer  who  formed  the  national  tafte  of  Fiance,  and  by  his 
tranflations  and  imitations  gave  his  countrymen  a true  relirti 
for  the  epiftles  and  fatires  of  Horace,  which  before  his  time 
isfed  to  be  much  lefs  efteemed  than  his  odes.  The  great 
defeft  of  Boileau,  according  to  D’Alembert,  is  want  of 
fenfibility;  and  if  enthufiam,  which  is  incompatible  with 
that  coldnefs  of  heart  that  diftinguiftied  his  chara&er,  is  ef- 
fential  to  a true  poet,  his  claim  to  this  honourable  appella- 
tion muft  be  difallowed.  Neverthelefs,  his  works  may  be 
juftly  regarded  as  mafter-pieces  of  their  kind,  and  can  never 
die,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  exifts. 
Having  taken  great  pains  in  the  compofition  of  them,  he  was 
not  infenfible  of  their  peculiar  and  charadlenftic  excellence; 
-accordingly,  in  fome  lines  written  by  himfelf,  and  intended 
to  be  placed  under  his  portrait,  he  makes  no  hefitation  in 
affirming  that  he  had  united  the  merits  of  Perfius,  Juvenal, 
and  Horace.  Boileau  and  Pope  have  been  thought  much  to 
refemble  one  another,  as  to  both  the  kind  and  aifcriminating 
character  of  their  writings;  but,  fays  a very  competent 
judge,  “ Boileau,  with  a nearly  equal  portion  of  wit,  has 
much  more  delicacy  and  corredfnefs ; while  Pope  as  much 
furpaffes  him  in  force  and  fancy.  Both  abound  in  good 
fenfe,  and  each  has  enriched  his  language  with  nervous  lines 
that  have  palled  into  proverbial  fentences.”  In  another 
place  the  fame  writer  obferves,  that  after  we  have  rendered 
to  Boileau  Defpreaux  all  due  homage  as  a great  poet,  and 
as  the  legiflator  of  tafte,  his  faults  as  a fatirift  indicate  an 
acrimonious  and  unfeeling  charafter,  a high  conceit  of  his 
•own  powers  and  confequence,  and  an  unpardonable  difregard 
of  the  happinefsand  reputation  of  others.  “ If  the  Englilh 
poet  had  as  much  caufticity  as  the  French,  and  more  peevilh 
irritability,  he  feems  to  have  had  a more  feeling  heart,  and 
a nicer  fenfe  of  juftice.”  We  mary  remark,  that  perfonal 
fatire  foon  lofes  its  fait  and  poignancy ; and  that  the  fatires 
of  Boileau,  as  well  as  the  Dunciad  of  Pope,  are  lefs  read  now 
than  any  of  their  other  works. 

Befides  the  works  of  Boileau,  already  mentioned,  there  are 
feveral  fmaller  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Of  the  whole 
there  have  been  various  editions,  with. explanatory  notes;  and 
.of  thefe  the  principal  are  that  of  Geneva,  2 vols.  410.  1716, 
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with  iliuftrations,  by  Brofette;  that  of  the  Hague, 'wifk 
Picart’s  figures  and  notes,  2 vcls.  fol.  1 7 1 S,  and  4vols.  1 2 mo. 
1722  ; that  by  Aliix,  with  Cochin’s  figures,  2 vols.qto.  1740; 
and  that  of  Durand  with  illuftrations,  by  St.  Marc,  5 vols. 

8 vo.  1747. 

Boileau  had  feveral  brothers  of  very  fingular  characters. 
yamei , a dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1635,  ft udied 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  took  his  degree  of  doftor  in 
theology  in  1662,  was  appointed  dean  of  Sens,  and  vicar  of 
the  archbilhop  Gondoin,  in  1667  ; and  in  1694,  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  king  with  a canonry  in  the  holy  chapel  of 
Paris.  He  died  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  1716. 
He  is  well  known  by  a number  of  works,  in  a peculiar 
ftyle,  fome  of  which  were  not  remarkable  for  decency  ; but 
thefe  he  wrote  in  Latin,  “ left  the  bifhops,”  he  faid  “ fhould. 
condemn  them.”  He  was  not  more  a friend  to  the  Jefuits 
than  his  brother;  and  he  defcribed  them  as  “Men  who 
lengthened  the  creed,  and  fhortened  the  commandments.” 
As  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Sens,  he  was  appointed  to 
harangue  the  celebrated  prince  ol  Conde,  when  he  palled 
through  the  city.  This  great  commander  took  particular 
plealure  on  thefe  occalions  in  difconcerting  his  panegyrifts; 
but  the  do&or,  perceiving  his  intention,  counterfeited  great 
confufion,  and  addrefied  him  in  the  following  manner: 
“ Your  highnefs  will  not  be  furprifed,  I truft,  at  feeing  me 
tremble  in  your  prefence  at  the  head  of  a company  of  peace- 
ful priefts;  I fhould  tremble  Hill  more,  if  I was  at  the  head 
of  30,000  foldiers.”  He  manifefted  a contempt  of  fanaticiftn, 
as  well  as  of  decorum,  by  his  “ Hiftoria  Flagellantium,  &c.”: 
or,  an  account  of  the  extravagant,  and  often  indecent,  prac- 
tice of  difeipline  by  flagellation,  in  the  Chriftian  church. 
It  was  tranflated  into  French;  and  not  many  years  ago 
(viz.  1777,  4to.  and  again  in  1782,  8vo.)  by  M.  de  Lolme, 
into  Englifh.  In  his  treatife  “ De  antiquo  jure  prefbyte*. 
rorum  in  regimine  ecclefiaftico,”  he  difeovers  the  greateft 
freedom  of  lentiment,  endeavouring  to  fhew,  that  in  the 
primitive  times  the  priefts  participated  with  the  bifhops  in 
the  goverment  of  the  church.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
feveral  other  publications,  difplaying  much  curious  learning 
and  a fatirical  turn,  which  are  now  configned.to  oblivion. 

Gllles,  the  eldeft  brother  of  Boileau  Defpreaux,  was 
born  in  163  r,  and  had  a place  in  the  king’s  houfhold.  He 
was  a man  of  wit  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a tranflation  of 
Arrian’s  Epidletus,  with  a life  of  the  philofopher,  Paris, 
1655,  8vo.  He  alfo  publifhed  a tranflation  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  in  2 vols.  t2mo.  166S  ; and  two  diflertations 
againft  Menage  and  Coftar.  His  “ Pofthumous  Works” 
were  publifhed  in  1670.  He  alfo  wrote  verfes,  in  no  high 
eftimation;  and  his  poetical  pretenfions  excited  a jealoufy  of 
his  brother’s  riling  fame,  which  produced  an  open  variance 
between  them.  He  was  a member  of  the  French  academy ; 
and  died  in  1669.  Gen.  Did.  Nouv.  Didl.  Hift.  D’Alem- 
bert’s Hill,  des  Membres  de  l’Acad.  Franc.  1787*  and 
Eloges,  &c.  1779, — tranflated  by  Aikin  in  2 vola.  8vo.  1799. 

BOILED,  or  Boyled  Jilks,  thofe  which  have  been  put, 
while  in  the  balls,  into  hot  water,  to  make  them  wind  the 
better. 

In  which  fenfe  boiled  filk  Hands  oppofed  to  raw. 

BOILER,  or  Boyler,  a large  copper  veffel,  wherein 
things  are  expofed  over  the  fire  to  be  boiled. 

The  boiler,  in  the  alum-works,  is  a veffel,  in  which  the 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  a confidence,  and  is  made  of  lead. 
The  general  fize  is  about  eight  feet  fquare,  and  they  contain 
about  twelve  tons  each. 

They  make  them  in  this  manner : firft,  they  lay  long 
pieces  of  call-iron,  twelve  inches  fquare,  as  long  as  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  the  boiler,  and  at  about  twelve  inches  diftance 
from  one  another.  Thefe  are  placed  twenty-four  inches 
above  the  furface  of  the  fire.  On  thefe  maffy  bars  of  iron 
they  lay,  crofa-wife,  the  common  flat  bars  of  iron,  as  clofe 
as  they  can  lie  together,  and  then  make  up  the  fides  with 
brick-work.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  this  boiler  is 
laid  a trough  of  lead,  wherein  they  put  at  firft  about  a hun- 
dred pound  weight  of  the  rock.  They  ufe  Newcaftle  coals 
in  the  boiling  ; and  if  they  find  the  liquor  not  ftrong 
enough,  they  add  more  of  the  rock  at  times,  as  it  boils. 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  142. 

The  boiler  for  making  colours,  See.  mull  be  made  of  pew- 
ter; becaufe  iron  and  copper  will  be  corroded  by  the  faline 
fubftances  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  them. 

Count  Rumford  (fee  his  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  recom- 
mends double  bottoms  to  boilers,  and  alfo  to  faucepans  and 
'kettles  of  all  kinds,  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes  ; which  con- 
trivance, he  fays,  will,  in  all  cafes,  molt  effectually  prevent 
what  is  called  by  the  cooks,  “ burning-to.”  The  heat  is 
fo  much  obftruCted  in  its  pafiage  through  the  thin  fheet  of 
air  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
bring  the  two  bottoms  into  adtual  contaCt,  will  ftill  remain 
between  them,  that  the  fecond  has  time  to  give  its  heat  as 
fall  as  it  receives  it  to  the  fluid  in  the  boiler;  and  confe- 
quently  it  never  acquires  a degree  of  heat  fufficient  for  burn- 
ing any  thing  that  may  be  upon  it.  He  fuggefts  that  it 
will  probably  be  bell  to  double  copper  faucepans  and  fmall 
kettles  throughout : and  as  this  may  and  ought  to  be  done 
with  a very  thin  fheet  of  metal,  it  would  not  coft  much,  even 
if  the  lining  were  to  be  made  of  filver.  When  the  two 
Iheets  of  metal  that  form  the  double  bottoms  of  boilers  are 
made  to  touch  each  other  throughout,  by  hammering  them 
together,  after  the  falfe  bottom  has  been  fixed  in  its  place, 
they  may  be  tacked  together,  by  a few  fmall  rivets  placed 
here  and  there,  at  coniiderable  dillances  from  each  other ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  boiler  may  be  tinned.  In  this 
operation,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  the  edge  of  the  falfe 
bottom  may  be  foldered  by  the  tin  to  the  fides  of  the  boiler, 
and  thus  the  water  or  other  liquids,  put  into  the  boiler,  will 
be  prevented  from  getting  between  the  two  bottoms.  The 
Count  adds,  that  this  invention  of  double  bottoms  might 
be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  diltillers,  to  prevent  their  li- 
quor, when  if  is  thick,  from  burning  to  the  bottom  of  their 
itills.  (See  Still.)  Having  found  in  the  courfe  of  his 
experiments,  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  1792.  Part  1.)  that  con- 
fined air  is  the  bell  barrier  that  can  be  oppofed  to  heat  for 
the  purpofe  of  confining  it,  he  propofed  to  confine  the  heat 
in  the  boilers  of  his  conftruCtion,  and  to  prevent  its 
efcape  into  the  atmofphere,  by  means  of  double  covers. 
Thefe  covers  were  made  of  tin,  or  rather  of  thin  iron  plates 
tinned,  in  the  form  of  a hollow-cone  ; the  height  of  the  cone 
/ being  equal  to  about  one-third  of  its  diameter  ; and  thus  the 
air  which  it  contained  was  entirely  fliut  up,  the  bottom  of 
the  cone  being  clofed  by  a circular  plate  or  thin  (beet  of 
tinned  iron.  The  bottom  of  the  cone  was  accurately  fitted 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  it  completely  clofed  by  means 
of  a rim  about  two  inches  wide,  which  entered  the  boiler; 
which  rim  was  foldered  to  the  flat  fheet  of  tinned  iron  that, 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  cover.  The  fleam,  generated  by 
the  boiling  liquid,  was  carried  off  by  a tube  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  palled  through  the  hollow  conical 
cover,  and  which  was  attached  to  the  cover,  both  above  and 
below,  with  folder,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  air  with  which 
the  hollow  cone  was  filled  remained  completely  confined,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external  air  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  well  as  with  the  fleam  it  generated  in  the 
boiler.  For  his  various  contrivances  in  the  moft  advan- 
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tageotis  conftruction  of  boilers  for  the  faving  of  fuel,  and  for 
producing  the  delirtd  effeCt,  we  refer  to  his  Eflays,  vol.  ii, 
p.  18,  &c. 

BOILERY,  or  Boilary,  in  the  Salt  Works,  denotes  a 
falt-houfe,  pit,  or  other  place,  where  fait  is  made. 

BOILING  of  MfeAT,  in  Cookery , is  the  expofing  of 
meat  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  while  it  is  immerfed  in  it 
for  a certain  time.  1 By  this  joint  application  of  heat  and 
moiflure,  the  texture  is  rendered  more  tender  and  more  fo- 
luble  in  the  iiomach  ; and  it  is  only  in  this  way,  that  the 
firmer  parts,  as  the  tendinous, ligamentous,  and  membranous 
parts  can  be  duly  foftened,  and  their  gelatinous  fubflance 
duly  extracted.  A moderate  boiling  renders  the  texture  of 
animal  flefh  more  tender,  without  much  diminution  of  its 
nutritious  quality  ; but  if  the  boiling  is  extended  to  extraCt 
every  thing  foluble,  the  fubflance  remaining  becomes  lefs 
foluble  in  the  flomach,  and  at  the  fame  time  much  lefs  nu- 
tritious. ' But  as  boiling  extradls  in  the  firft  place  the  more 
foluble,  and  therefore  the  faline  parts  ; fo  the  remainder, 
after  boiling,  is  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the 
operation  lefs  alkaiefcent,  and  lefs  heating  to  the  fyftemv 

Boiling  is  commonly  pradlifed  in  open  veflels,  or  in  veflels 
not  clofely  covered  ; but  it  may  be  performed  in  digefters, 
or  veflels  accurately  and  tightly  clofed  ; and  in  fuch  veflels 
the  effedls  are  very  'different  from  thofe  that  take  place  in 
open  veflels.  As  we  can  hardly  employ  any  other  degree 
of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  the  water  in  the  digefter 
is  never  made  to  boil,  fo  there  is  no  exhalation  of  volatile 
parts ; and,  although  the  folut’on  is  made  with  great  fuc- 
cefs, and  may  be  to  any  degree  required,  yet  if  it  be  not 
carried  very  far,  the  meat  may  be  rendered  very  tender, 
while  it  ftill  retains  its  moll  fapid  parts ; and  this  kind  of 
cookery  will  always  give  the  moll  defirable  ftate  of  boiled 
meat.  Boiling,  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  different,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  water  that  is  applied.  If  a fmall  quan- 
tity be  applied,  and  the  heat  in  a moderate  degree  is  conti- 
nued for  a long  time,  this  is  called  “ Hewing,’'  and  has  the 
effeCt,  of  rendering  the  texture  more  tender,  without  ex- 
trailing  much  of  the  foluble  parts  ; and  of  courfe  it  leaves 
the  meat  more  fapid,  and  fufiiciently  nourifhing.  Cullen’s 
Mat.  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  400,  &c. 

Boiling,  ebullition,  in  Pbyjics,  is  the  internal  comma- 
tion  excited  in  a mafs  of  water  or  other  liquefied  fubflance, 
by  the  fucceffive  converfion  of  the-  lower  portions  of  the 
fluid  into  vapour,  and  their  violent  effort  under  this  expan- 
five  and  elaftic  form  to  make  their  efcape.  It  is  ufually, 
though  not  neceffarily,  produced  by  the  application  of  beat. 
The  circumftances  which  precede  or  accompany  the  pheno- 
menon of  boiling,  are  bell  obferved  in  a thin  tranfparent  flaik 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  fufpended  over  a lamp  or  a 
charcoal  fire.  Numerous  minute  globules  are  feen  collecting 
from  all  points  towards  the  fides  and  rifing  in  a^ftream  to  the 
furface ; occafioned  evidently  by  the  difeharge  of  air,  wbicji 
is  always  in  fome  proportion  combined  with  water.  As  tlfe 
heat  increafes,  the  liquid  particles  near  the  bottom  of  the 
flaik  fuddenly  burft  into  fleam,  and  flroot  upwards ; but  in 
afeending  through  the  colder  mafs,  they  again  collapfe,  flop' 
their  progrefs,  and  feem  loft.  Such  alternate  expanfions 
and  contractions,  by  throwing  the  fluid  into  a gentle  tremor,’ 
frequently  caufes  a peculiar  fort  of  finging  noife,  which  is 
rightly  fuppofed  to  betoken  the  approach  of  adual  boiling. 
This  finging  is  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  cafe  where  heat 
is  applied  partially  ; for  inftance,  if  a tea-kettle  be  placed  at 
the  fide  of  the  fire,  fince  the  heat  is  then  more  llowly  and 
unequally  diffufed  through  the  body  of  the  water.  But  after 
the  whole  contents  being  fully  penetrated,  are  warmed  up: 
to  the  requifite  degree  of  intenfity,  the  fleam,  as  faft  as  it  ia 
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formed,  afeenda  eantlnually  and  efcapes  unimpaired  through 
the  fluid,  which  it,  therefore,  heaves  with  violent  agitation. 

The  fame  appearance  almoft  is  produced  by  removing  or 
even  diminifhing  the  atmofpheric  preflure.  Thus,  if  a tum- 
bler holding  warm  water  be  introduced  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  as  the  exhaultion  proceeds,  or  the  incumbent 
weight  is  gradually  withdrawn,  the  latent  portion  of  air  is 
difcharged  in  a rapid  flow  or  expanded  bubbles.  But  th;s 
procefs,  at  fome  certain  point  of  rarefaftion,  is  fucceeded 
by  the  vehement  commotion  which  conllitutes  boiiing  ; and 
the  water,  affirming  its  inviiible  form,  fills  the  imperfeCt  void 
with  vapour,  which  betrays  its  exigence  by  condenfing 
againft  the  (ides  of  the  receiver  in  copious  dew.  Nor  is  heat 
pofitively  neceffary  towards  vaporization,  for  it  only  confpires 
in  accomplifhing  that  effcCt,  and  fupplies  the  want  or  the 
imperfection  of  our  means  of  producing  exhaultion.  By 
help  of  an  air-pump  of  the  belt  conltruftion,  the  coldeft 
water  may  be  made  to  boil,  nay,  ice  itfelf  could  be  changed 
• into  in vifible  fleam.  Hence  the  utter  impofllbility  of  ever 
obtaining  a perfeft  vacuum , becaufe  the  retraining  influence 
of  preflure  being  entirely  removed,  the  liquid  matter  un- 
avoidably prefented  would  always  diffufe  a thin  vapour. 

The  oppofite  influence  of  heat  and  preflure  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  fluids  is  well  exhibited  by  a very  Ample  yet 
linking  experiment.  Take  a large  thin  phial,  and  having 
warmed  it  gradually  to  avoid  the  rifle  of  cracking  the  glafs, 
fill  it  completely  with  boiling  water,  cork  it  tight,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  to  a current  of  cold  air.  As  the  water  cools,  it 
neceffarily  contracts  its  volume,  and  leaving  an  imperfeCt  va- 
cuity below  the  neck  of  the  phial,  it  hence  becomes  to  a 
confiderable  degree  relieved  from  the  load  of  atmofpheric 
-prrffure.  Tt  therefore  foon  begins  again  to  boil,  nay,  it 
will  boil  more  brifkly  the  falter  it  cools;  and  this  Angular 
j appearance,  fo  contrary  to  our  ufual  notions,  may  continue 
perhaps  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  till  the  water  has 
grown  as  cold  almolt  as  the  temperature  of  the  human  bsdy. 
On  the  fame  principle  depends  the  conltruftion  of  what  is 
called  th e pul/e  glafs  : this  confifts  of  two  balls  connected  by 
a pretty  long  tube  ; one  of  thefe  balls  is  filled  with  coloured 
-water  or  fpirits  of  wine,  which  having  been  made  to  boil  and 
expel  the  air  by  its  vapour,  at  the  fame  inftant  the  point 
projecting  from  the  other  ball  is  hermetically  fealed.  As 
that  vapour  condenfes  with  cold,  it  will  leave  the  included 
liquid  then  in  a fort  of  vacuum,  and  the  heat  ef  the  hand  is 
then  fufficient  to  caufe  it  to  boil  and  to  flow  from  one  ball 
into  the  other. 

If  a veffel  containing  water  be  placed  over  a fteady  fire, 
the  water  will  grow  continually  hotter  till  it  reaches  the 
limit  of  boiling,  after  which  the  regular  accefiions  of  heat 
are  wholly  fpent  in  converting  it  into  fleam.  The  water 
therefore  remains  at  the  fame  pitch  of  temperature,  how- 
ever fiercely  it  boils.  The  only  difference  is  that,  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  it  foor.er  comes  to  boil,  and  more  quickly  boils 
away.  Hence  the  reafon  why  a veflel  full  of  water,  and 
plunged  into  the  centre  of  a larger  one,  which  is  likewife 
filled  with  that  fluid,  barely  acquires  the  boiling  heat,  but 
will  never  actually  boil. 

The  formation  of  fleam  occafions  a prodigious  confump- 
tion  of  heat ; for  if  the  time  be  noted  in  which  water,  by 
the  aCtion  of  a ftrong  fire,  is  raifed  from  the  limit  of  freezing 
to  that  of  boiling,  it  will  be  found  to  require  more  than  five 
times  longer  a fpace  to  boil  entirely  away.  Thus,  a portion 
of  heat  correfponding  to  above  900  degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale,  is  always  confumed  in  the  aft  of  boiling,  or  rather  it 
is  transferred  and  enters  into  the  compofition  of  fleam, 
the  gafeous  produft.  This  abforbed  heat  is  as  conftantly 
evolved  when  fleam  condenfes  and  returns  to  its  liquid  forni. 


Hence  in  diflillatlon  a very  large  refrigeratory  Is  requited  for 
condenling  a comparatively  fmajl  quantity  of  aqueous  or 
fpirituous  vapour.  Hence  too  the  explication  of  the  fa- 
miliar remark  that  fleam  fealds  more  cruelly  than  boiling 
water. 

The  heat  of  boiling  water,  being  fubjeft  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmofpheric  preflure,  is  thus  not  abfoluttly  fixed. 
It  varies  with  the  variation  of  the  barometer,  and  decreafes 
as  the  mercury  defeend?.  The  extent  of  this  fluctuation 
may  in  our  changeable  climate  amount  to  five  degrees  by 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  the  fuccefave  difference  of  a degree  cor- 
refporfding  nearly  to  each  twentieth  part  of  the  remaining 
incumbent  weight.  On  the  tops  of  lofty  mountams  water 
will  boil  much  fooner  than  in  the  plains  below.  This  curi- 
ous faft  has  been  noticed  by  feveral  travellers,  and  was  par- 
ticularly obfei'ved  by  Sauffure  on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
A ft  ill  greater  variation  would  be  experienced  on  the  peak 
of  Chimboraco,  the  lrgheft  point  of  the  Andes,  where 
water  would  boil  with  a heat  fcarcely  fuperior  to  that  which 
is  commonly  afiigned  for  the  boiling  of  fpirits  of  wine. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  under  an  augmented  preflure, 
all  liquids  will  m®re  flowly  reach  the  crifis  of  ebullition  and 
will  then  have  acquired  a more  intenfe  heat.  Thus  water 
may  be  heated  up  many  degrees  above  the  mean  point  of 
boiling,  if  it  be  fubjeCted  to  the  aftion  either  of  condenfed 
air  or  of  confined  fleam.  Such  is  the  principle  of  Papin's 
Digejler ; which,  being  nearly  filled  with  water,  is  fhut  per- 
fectly clofe,  and  fet  on  a good  fire.  As  the  fleam  fo  formed  is 
prevented  from  efcaping,  it  neceffarily  concentrates,  and  ex- 
erting accumulated  energy,  it  by  its  prodigious  comprefiion 
enables  the  water  continually  to  receive  additional  heat. 
Nor  would  this  progrefs  at  all  flop,  till  the  elaflicity  of  the 
imprifoned  vapour  comes  to  furmount  every  obftacle,  and 
burfts  the  veffel  with  terrible  explofion.  Accidents  of  that 
fort  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  experiment  has  confe- 
quentlyr  never  been  pulhed  to  its  utmoft  practicable  limits. 
When  the  frafture  takes  place,  not  only  the  confined  fleam 
is  liberated,  but  the  prelfure  being  now  removed,  the  excefs 
of  heat  inftantaneoufly  converts  a part  or  the  whole  of  the 
water  likewife  into  fleam,  which  augments  the  general 
effeCt.  This  we  may  perceive  in  the  burfting  of  a glafs 
cracker;  for  the  little  bafe  is  fhivered  into  atoms,  and  the 
water  which  it  contained  is  entirely  difperfed,  heating  down 
flat  the  wick  of  the  candle  by  the  violence  of  the  fudden  ex- 
pan five  blaft. 

Hence  the  boiling  heat  of  a deep  cauldron  is  always  rather 
greater  than  that  of  a (hallow  pan.  This  excefs  we  might 
eflimate  at  nearly  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  for  each  foot  o£ 
depth.  The  heat  of  ebullition  muft  alfo  rife  fomewhat 
higher,  if  the  fleam  be  not  allowed  to  efcape  as  faft  as  it  is 
generated  ; for  which  reafon  there  may  be  a flight  difference 
of  energy  between  rapid  and  flow  boiling.  Hence  by  the 
combined  operation  of  both  thefe  caufes,  water  deeply  lodged 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  concealed  under  the  dark  bed 
of  the  ocean,  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  moft  intenfe  heat 
from  the  aftion  of  fubterranean  fires ; a principle  of  which 
Dr.  Hutton  has  ingenioufly  availed  himlelf  in  framing  his 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

But  the  pofltion  of  the  boiling  point  is  likewife  modified 
by  the  influence  of  chemical  attraction.  Thus  fugar,  com- 
mon fait,  and  other  faline  fubftances,  have  all  of  them  a 
tendency  to  fix  water  and  retard  the  crifis  of  its  converfion 
into  elaftic  vapour.  Strong  brine  will  not  boil  until  it  is 
heated  up  feveral  degrees  above  the  ordinary  limit.  Hence 
a veffel  containing  frelh  water,  and  immerfed  in  another 
which  is  filled  with  brine,  will  gently  boil,  while  the  fur- 
rounding fluid  only  fimmers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addi- 
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Ifcion  oF  alcohol  renders  water  more  volatile.  In  the  diftil- 
lation  of  fpirits,  the  fermented  liquor  in  the  copper  boils 
always  at  a lower  temperature,  or  at  fome  intermediate  point 
between  the  ebullition  of  water  and  that  of  alcohol.  The 
fpirituous  fumes  which  rife  carry  along  with  them  a portion 
<of  evaporated  water.  Hence  the  necefiity  of  rectification, 
-or  repeated  clift illations,  to  procure  alcohol  in  its  pureit  ftate; 
Tor  the  boiling  heat  is  lowered,  and  confequently  the  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  admixture  is  diminifhed,  at  each  fuccef- 
■five  procefs.  See  Digester,  Ebullition,  Fire,  Fluid, 
Heat,  Pressure,  Steam,  Vapour. 

Boiling  of filk  with  foap,  is  the  fir  ft  preparation  in  order 
to  dyeing  it.  Thread  is  alio  boiled,  in  a ftrong  lixivium  of 
vfhes,  to  prepare  it  for  dyeing. 

Boiling  is  alfo  a part  of  the  procefs  for  bleaching  warp 
linen. 

Boiling  to  death,  caldariis  deenquere,  in  the  Middle  slge, 
a kind  of  punifhmcnt  inflifted  on  falfe  coiners,  thieves,  and 
•fome  other  criminals. 

This  punifhment  was  inflifted  on  thofe  who  were  guilty 
*>f  murder  by  poifon,  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19.  but  this  aft 
■was  repealed  by  1 Edw.  VI.  cap.  12. 

Boiling  is  alfo  a method  of  trying  or  allaying  the  good- 
uefs  or  falfencfs  of  a colour  of  a dye,  by  boiling  the  (tuff  in 
water  with  certain  drugs,  different  according  to  the  kind  or 
quality  of  the  colour,  to  try  whether  or  no  it  will  difeharge, 
and  give  a tinfture  to  the  water. 

With  this  intention,  red  crimfon  filks  are  boiled  with  alum, 
and  fcarlets  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  filk. 

Boiling  waters,  in  Natural  H'flory.  See  Spring,  and 
Water. 

BOINITZ,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hungary,  eleven 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Kremnitz. 

BOJOBI,  in  Zoology , the  Brafilian  name  of  the  Lin- 
mean  lea  cardna. 

BOIODURUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  ofVin- 
delicia,  fituate  on  the  Danube,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  places  it  on  the  route  from  Ovilabis 
to  Augufta  Vindelicium,  between  Stanacum  and  Quin- 
tianse. 

BOIOHEMUM,  or  Boimum,  the  country  of  the 
Boii,  anfwering  to  the  prefent  Bohemia,  which  fee.  On  tlie 
for. th  of  it  lay  the  “ Gab  ret  a Sylva,”  and  to  the  fouth, 
-weft,  and  north,  the  “ Hercvnii  montes.”  The  interior  of 
it  was  penetrated  with  difficulty,  and  was  little  known. 

BOJOWKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Poland,  in  tlie 
palatinate  of  Braclaw,  forty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Braclaw. 

BOIQUIRA,  in  Zoology,  a name  by  which  the  natives, 
in  fome  parts  of  America,  call  the  rattle  fnake.  Supposed 
to  be  the  Cro/alus  horrtdus , of  Naturalifts. 

BOIREL,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  born  at  Argentan, 
in  Normandy,  about  the  year  1625,  applied  himfelf  to  the 
practice  of  furgery,  in  which  he  acquired  conliderable  repu- 
tation. In  1677  he  published  “ Traite  de  plaies  de  tete,” 
Bvo.  extracted  principally  from  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  of  Ambrofe  Pare,  which  he  appears  to  have 
ft u died  diligently.  He  has  added  fome  improvements  to 
their  practice. 

Nicholas  Boirel  his  brothei,  phyfician  at  Argentan,  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1702,  “ Nouvelles  obfervations  fur  les  maladies 
veneriennes,”  i2mo.  Paris,  which  was  reprinted  tyii.but 
contains'little  new  on  the  fubjeft.  Haller  Bib.  Eloy.  Diet. 
Hift. 

BOIS,  Cardinal  du.  See  Dubois. 

Bois,  Gerard  do,  a member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  and  a Latin  profeffor  in  it,  was  born  at  Orleans, 
-in  1620.  Having  fucceeded  father  Le  Comte,  in  his  place 
of  librarian  t»  St.  Honore,  and  having  poffeffion  of  his  pa- 
’ Vol.  IV. 


pers,  he  finiffied  for  the  prefs  his  eighth  and  laft  volume  of  the 
“ Ecclefiaftical  Annals  of  France,”  which  wasprinted  in  1683; 
and  in  confequence  of  ithe  obtained  a penfionfrom  theFrench 
clergy.  He  afterwards  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
Paritian  church;  and, in  ibyopublifliedthefirllvolumeinfolio.' 
The  fecond,  which  he  did  notlive  to  finifh,  appeared  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1696.  This  work  is  written  in  pure 
elegant  Latin,  and  contains  a variety  of  interefting  faCts  relat- 
ing to  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hilt. 

Bois,  Boys,  or  Boyse,  John,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
one  of  the  tranflators  of  the  bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
was  born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suffolk,  in  1560,  and  made  fuch 
early  proficiency  under  the  inltruftions  of  his  father,  that  at 
the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  bible  in  Hebrew*,  and  at 
fix,  wrote  that  language  in  a fair  and  elegant  charafter. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  was  admitted  into  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  and  by  his  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  language  ob- 
tained a fcholarfhip  before  he  had  been  half  a year  at  col- 
lege, and  afterwards  a fellowftfip.  Declining  the  profeffion 
of  phyfic,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained  in  1583.  He  of- 
ficiated for  10  years  in  his  college  as  principal  Greek  lec- 
turer ; and  as  an  inftance  of  his  affiduous  application,  and 
of  tlie  early  hours  of  ftudy  at  that  period,  it  is  mentioned,, 
that  he  voluntarily  read  a Greek  lecture  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  attended  by  moft  of  the  fellows.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  reftoryof  Welt  - 
Stowe,  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk  ; but  in  1596,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  reftor  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridge- 
fhire,  and  having  before  refigned  Weft- Stowe,  took  pofl’ef- 
fion  of  this  living.  In  this  lituation  the  negleftof  domeftic 
economy  involved  him  fo  much  in  debt,  that  he  was  under 
a necefiity  of  felling  his  choice  collection  of  books.  After- 
wards, however,  he  retrieved  his  affairs  by  keeping  a board- 
ing-fchool ; and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranf- 
lators of  the  bible.  (See  Bible.)  The  part  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  that  clafs  of  divines,  with  whom  he  was  connefted,  was  the 
Ap  icrypha  ; and  this  he  completed  in  four  years,  without 
deriving  any  advantage  from  it  befides  his  commons.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  fix  delegates  who  met  at 
Stationers’-hall  in  London,  for  tlie  purpofe  of  reviling  the 
tranflation,  and  who  were  employed  for  nine  months  in  this 
buffnefs,  with  an  allowance  from  the  Stationers’  company  of 
30J-.  3-weekeach.  Fortheaffiftance which  he  gavetofir  Henry 
Saville,in  thepublicationof  St.  Chryfoffom’sworks,towhich 
he  devoted  the  labour  of  many  years,  he  received  the  very 
inadequate  recompence  of  a (ingle  copy  of  the  work.  How- 
ever, fuch  was  his  reputation,  that  he  obtained,  without  foli- 
citation,  from  Dr.  Andrews,  bi(hop  of  Ely,  a prebend  in  his 
cathedral,  in  1615  ; and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  fpend*the 
laft  28  years  of  bis  life  in  tranquil  retirement.  Although  he 
was  always  a hard  ftudent, he  publifticd  nothing;  but-left  be- 
hindhiminanyMSS.particularlyacommentary  on  thegreateft 
part  of  the  N.T.  A work  of  which  few  copies  were  printed, 
and,  therefore,  little  known,  appeared  after  his  death,  un- 
der the  following  title  “ Johannis  Boifii  veteris  Interpretis 
cum  Bexa  aliifque  recentioribus  collatio  in  IV.  Evangeliis, 
et  Aftis  Apoftolorum,”  London,  1655,  8vo.  He  fultained 
the  charaCter  of  an  excellent  Latin  writer,  a profound  fcho- 
lar,  a loyal  fubjcCt,  a drift  churchman,  and  a plain  prac- 
tical preacher.  It  was  his  practice  to  attend  the  public  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  twice,  if  not  thrice  a day  ; and  his  charity 
was  as  extenfive  as  his  devotion  was  regular  and  conftant. 
Although  he  devoted  eight  hours  a day  to  ftudy  e*.ren  in  his 
old  age,  he  preferved  his  health  by  the  exercife  of  walking, 
to  which  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  from  his  youth,  by  con- 
fining himfelf  to  two  meals  a day,  dinner  and  fupper,  by 
fitting  or  walking  an  hour  after  dinner  before  he  went  into 
his  ftudy-,  by  occafional  fading,  fometimes  twice  in  a week, 
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and”  fometimes  once  m three  weeks,  and  by  not  Undying 
after  flipper,  particularly  towards  the  clofe  of  life,  but  di- 
verting himfelf  with  cheerful  conversation  for  two  hours 
among  his  friends.  When  he  was  a young  ftuder.t  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  received  from  the  learned  Dr.  Whitaker  thefe 
three  rules  for  avoiding  thofe  di  (tempers  which  ufually  at- 
tend a fedentary  life,  to  which  he  adhered  with  equal  con- 
stancy and  fuccefs.  The  firll  was  to  ftudy  always  handing  ; 
the  fecond  never  to  ftudy  in  a window  ; and  the  third  never 
to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold.  Accordingly  he  attained 
the  age  of  84  years,  and  died  in  1643.  Biog.  Brit. 

Bois,  Du,  I.aie,  in  Geography,  lies  in  North  America, 
to  the  north-weft  of  lake  Superior,  and  receives  the  river 
de  la  Pluie,  in  N.  lat.  490.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  banks  and  waters,  which  abounded  with  all 
the  neceffaries  of  a favage  life.  The  French  had  formerly 
feveral  fettlements  in  and  about  it  ; but  it  has  fince  declined, 
though  it  is  now  recovering  itspriftine  hate.  The  few  In- 
dians who  inhabit  it  might  live  very  comfortably,  it  they 
were  not  fo  immoderately  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors.  This 
lake  is  rendered  remarkable  by  its  having  been  named  on 
the  .part  of  the  Americans,  as  the  fpot  from  which  a line  of 
boundary  between  them  and  Britiih  America  was  to  run 
weft  till  it  ftruck  the  Miffilfippi,  which,  however,  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie  obferves,  can  never  happen,  becaufe  the  N.  W. 
.part  of  the  lake  du  Bois  is  in  N.  lat.  49°37'.  and  W.  long. 
940  31'.  and  the  northernmoft  branch  of  the  fource  of  the 
Mdhfiippi  is  in  N.  lat.  470  38'  and  W.  long.  95°fi'.afcertained 
by  Mr.  Thomfon,  aftronomer  to  the  North-weft  company, 
who  was  fent  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fpring  of 
J798.  He,  in  the  fame  year,  determined  the  northern  bend 
of  the  Miffifoury  to  be  in  N.  lat.  470  32'.  and  W.  long. 
ioi°  25'.  and  according  to  the  Indian  accounts,  it  runs  to  the 
fouth  of  weft,  fo  that  if  the  Miffifoury  were  even  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  Miffilfippi,  no  weftern  line  could  ftrike  it.  It 
does  not  appear,  fays  Mackenzie,,  to  be  clearly  determined 
what  courfe  the  line  is  to  take,  or  from  what  part  of  lake 
Superior  it  fttikes  through  the  country  to  the  lake  du  Bois ; 
if  it  were  to  follow  the  principal  waters  to  their  fource,  it 
ought  to  keep  through  lake  Superior  to  the  river  St. 
Louis,  and  follow  that  river  to  its  fource ; clofe  to  which 
is  the  fource  of  the  waters  falling  into  the  river  of  lake  la 
Pluie,  which  is  a common  route  of  the  Indians  to  the  lake 
du  Bois ; the  St.  Louis  paffes  within  a ffiort  diftance  of  a 
branch  of  the  Miffilfippi,  .where  it  becomes  navigable  for 
canoes ; and  if  the  navigation  of  the  Miffifiippi  is  confidered 
as  of  any  confequence  by  this  country,  from  that  part  of  the 
globe,  fuch  is , the  neareft  way  to  get  at  it.  The  lake  du 
Rois  is  nearly  round,  and  the  canoe  courfe  lies  through  the  - 
centre  of  it,  among  a duller  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  fo 
extenfive , that  they  may  be  taken  for  the  main  land.  The 
reduced  courfe  would  be  nearly  north  and  fouth.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  navigating  courfe,  the  diftance  is  75  miles, 
though  in  a direCt  line  it  would  not  be  fo  long.  At  about 
two-thirds  of  it  there  is  a fmall  carrying  place  where  the 
water  is  low.  The  carrying  place  out  of  the  lake  is  on  an 
Bland,  and  named  Portage  du  Rat,  in  N.  lat.  490  37'.  and 
W.  long.  940  25b  and  is  about  50  paces  long.  The  lake 
difeharges  itfelf  at  both  ends  of  this  ifland,  and  forms  the 
river  Winipic,  which  fee.  Mackenzie’s  voyage,  & c.  through 
the  Continent  of  North  America.  Introd.  p.  59. 

Bois -belle,  or  Henrichemont,  a fmall  fovereignty  of  France 
before  the  revolution,  fituate  in  Berry,  between  Bourges 
and  Sancerre,  about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  containing  about 
6300  inhabitants ; its  principal  towns  are  Bois-belle  and 
Henrichemont,  which  fee. 

Bois  -belle,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Bourges. 

Bern  Blanc  ijland,  fituated  ill  Upper  Canada,  lies  in  the 


ftrait  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  St.  Clair,  containing  from 
150  to  200  acres  of  good  land,  covered  with  wood;  the 
common  channel,  which  is  narrow,  lies  between  it  and  the 
eaft  fhore,  and  forms  the  beft.harbour  in  this  country.  This 
ifland  commands  the  Detroit  Aver  from  lake  Erie.  A wider 
fliip-channel,  though  lefs  frequented,  lies  on  the  weft  of 
the  ifland. . 

Bois  -commun,  a town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriCt  in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  containing  , about 
1600  inhabitants  ; 7 leagues  N.  E.  of  Orleans,  and  5 W. 
of  Montargis. 

Bois,  Glacier  des,  one  of, the  lower  Glaciers  of  the  Al- 
pine mountains  adjoining  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  valley  of 
Chamouny  in  Swiffirland,  irony,  the  thawed,  ice  of  which 
flows  the  river  Arveron.  This  glacier  is  more  than  1 5 miles 
long,  and  above  three  in  its  greateft  breadth.  The  general 
thickneis  of  the  ice  was  found  by  M.  Saufiure  to  be  from 
80  to  100  feet- 

Bois  -le-d'uc,  or  the  Duhe’s'wocd,  a city  of  Dutch  Brabant, 
feated  on  the  river  Dommel,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Aa  ; fo  called  from  its  fituation  in  a woody  country,  to 
which  the  dukes  of  Brabant  were  accuftomed  to  refort  for  the 
purpofe  of  hunting.  The  woods  were  cut  down  by  order  of 
Godfrey  III.  duke  of  Brabant;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
a city  in  1184,  which  was  finifhed  in  1 196,  by  his  fon  duke 
Henry  I.  and  much:  enlarged  , in  1352,  1453,  and  1559. 
The  city  is  encompaffed  by  the  Dommel  and  Aa,  by  the 
waters  of  which  it  may  be  eafily  inundated  ; and  it  is  fome- 
times  inacceffible  except  by  boats.  The  principal  forts  that 
defend  it  are  thofe  of  Crevecceur,  .near  the  Meufe;  another 
called  Ifabella;  and  a fmall  fort  called  St.  Antoine,  towards 
Brabant.  It  has  alfo  a caftle,  built  by  order  of  the  States 
General,  in  the  17th  century,  as  a check  on  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics then  more  numerous  than  the  reformed.  It  has  four 
gates ; and  its  walls  are  flanked  with  baftions  ; the  approach 
to  it  by  land  is  on  caufeways,  and  by  water  at  three  gates  . 
or  avenues.  The  cathedral,  ereCled  in  136 6,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful 
ftruClures  in  the  Low  Countries.  Its  wooden  tower  which,, 
was  very  lofty  and  fupported  by  four  ftone  pillars,  was  de--,. 
ftroyed  by  lightning  in  1584.  It  has  had  feveral  other 
churches  and  monafteries.  This  city  fuffered  very  much  in 
the  1 6th  century,  during  the  religious-wars  ; but  at  length  . 
the  Dutch  made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  1629.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  founded  a bilhopric  at  Bois-le-duc  in  1559,  having 
jurifdiCtion  over  ten  cities  and  189  villages  ; the  chief  re- 
venue of  which  arofe  from  the  abbey  of  Tongerlo.  Thedif- 
triCt  of  Bois-le-due,  called  “ Mayerey,”  is  fituated  between 
Holland  and  Guelderland,  having  Holland  to  the  N.,  Upper 
Guelderland  and  the  duchy  of  Cleves  to  the  E,,  the  quarter 
of  Antwerp  to  the  W.,and  the  bilhopric  of  Liege  to  the  S. 
It  is  divided  into  five  fmall  diltriCts,  and  comprehends  102 
villages,  and  three  cities,  Bois-le-duc,  Helmont,  and  Eynd- 
lioven.  On  the  14th  of  September  1794,  an  engagement 
took  place  near  this  town  between  the  Britiih -army  and  the 
French,  in  which  the  latter  Were  vi&orious;  and  on  the  9th 
of  GCtober,  in  the  fame  year,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  - 
French.  It  is  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Breda,  and  42  S.S.E.,, 
of  Amfterdam.  N.  lat.  5 1°  42'.  E.  long.  40  59-. 

Bois,  St.  Marie,  le,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  - 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Charolles,  7 miles  S.  E.  of  Cbarolles. 

Bois  d’Oigni , a town  of  France,  in  the  .department  of  the. 
Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Ville- 
franche,  4I  leagues  N.  W.  of  Lyons.  The  place  contains 
900,  and  the  canton  13,501  inhabitants;  the  territory  CQm- 
prehends  192^  kiliometres,  and  18  communes. 

BOISEAU,  in  Commerce,  ameafureof  two  bulhelsand 
half  of  a peck  at  Bourdeaux  in  France. 
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BOISMONT,  NicholasTheinei.de,  in  Biography, 
abbot  of  Greftain,  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  do  ft  or 
vn  theology,  and  member  of  the  French  academy,  was  bom 
101715,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for  eloquence,  parti- 
cularly in  the  compofition  of  funeral  orations.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  a panegyric  of  St.  Lewis,  and  funeral  ora- 
tions on  the  Dauphin,  on  the  queen  of  Lewis  XV.  and  on 
that  king  himfelf.  Thefe  pieces  are  diftinguifhed  by  great 
fertility  of  ideas,  a rapid  and  animated  ftyle,  lively  and  noble 
imagery,  and  philofophical  refleftion.  -On  fterile  fubjefts, 
the  orator  exercifes  too  much  art  in  decoration,  and  is  too 
fond  of  antithefes.  He  is  reckoned,  however,  the  moll 
eloquent  of  French  orators  in  this  department,  and  M. 
D’Alembert  has  alluded  to  him  in  a ftrain  of  high  applaufe 
in  his  eulogy  of  Fiechier.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hill. 

BOISROBERT,  Francis  le  Metel  de,  a man  of 
wit  and  pleafantry,  much  favoured  by  cardinal  Richelieu, 
was  born  at  Caen  in  1592,  and  contributed  mu.-h  to  the 
efiablifiur.ent  of  the  French  academy,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  wrote  poems,  comedies,  tragedies,  tales,  let- 
ters, romances,  &c.  which  fucceeded  for  a time,  but  are  now 
almoft  forgotten.  He  was  the  amufing  companion  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  gained  by  his  buffooneries  the  abbacy  of  Chattillon- 
fur-Seine,  though  his  habits  were  far  from  being  clerical. 
He  was  generous  and  beneficent,  and  took  pleafure  in  ferving 
men  of  fetters.  He  died  in  1661.  Nouv.  Dift.  Hdt. 

BOISSARD,  John  James,  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Befamjon  in  1528,  and  travelled  for  the  purpofe  of 
collecting  antiquities,  into  Italy,  the  ifles  of  Corfu,  Cepha- 
Tonia,  and  Xante,  and  the  Morea.  After  his  return  home, 
he  was  made  governor  to  the  fons  of  the  baron  de  Clervaut, 
and  travelled  with  them  into  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Having  loft  a great  part  of  bis  valuable  collection  at  Mont- 
belliard,  when  the  Lorrainers  ravaged  Franche  Comte,  he 
took  pains  in  repairing  his  lofs,  and  publifhed  his  great 
work,  much  valued  by  antiquaries,  and  nowfcarce,  entitled 
“ De  Romanae  urbis  topographia  et  antiquitate,”  in  4 vols. 
fol.  1597 — 1602,  enriched  with  many  engravings  by  Theo- 
dore de  Bry,  and  his  fons.  He  alfo  publifhed  a work,  en- 
titled “ Theatrum  vitae  humans,”  1597 — 1599,410.  con- 
futing of  the  lives  of  198  illuflrious  perfons  with  their  por- 
traits. His  “ Book  of  Emblems”  was  publifhed,  with 
figures,  by  Theodore  de  Bry,  in  1593,  4to.  His  Latin 
verfes  were  inferted  by  Gruter,  in  the  “ Delias  Poetarum 
Gallorum  ;”  and  after  his  death  was  printed  his  work  “ De 
Divinatione  et  magicis  pneftigiis,”  fol.  He  iinally  lettled  at 
Metz,  and  died  there  in  1602.  Gen.  Dift.  Nouv.  Dift. 
Hitt.  ' 

BOISSEAUX,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
•department  of  the  Loiret,  4 leagues  N.  of  Neuville. 

BOISSEZON  d’ Aimontel,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
dillrift  of  Caflres,  2^  leagues  E.S.  E.  of  Cadres. 

BOISSIERE,  La,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Montdidier,  2 leagues  E.N.E.  of  Montdidier. 

' BOISSIEU,  Bartholomew,  CamiLlus  de,  fon  of 
•a  phyfician  at  Lyons,  was  born  in  the  year  1734.  His 
Lther  dying  when  he  was  only  fix  years  of  age,  his  mother 
is  faid  to  have  taken  on  herfelf  the  care  of  his  education, 
until  he  was  fufficiently  advanced  to  be  fit  to  be  fent  to 
Montpellier.  Paffing  through  the  ufual  dages,  in  1756  he 
was  admitted  doftor  in  medicine,  and  went  thence  to  Pans, 
where  he  continued  his  ftudies  for  twelve  months  longer. 
He  here  became  acquainted  with  Sauvages,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  kept  up  an  epidolarv  correfpondence.  Pie  now 
'returned  to  Lyons,  and  was-  adfhifctcd  of  tire  college  of 


phyficians,  and  attained  to  confiderable  praftice.  His  ca- 
reer was  however  fliovt,  for  he  died  in  1770,  aged  only  36 
years.  Pie  was  author  of  two  differtations,  the  one  on  the 
power  of  antifeptic  medicines,  the  other  containing  a com- 
parative,view  of  tlie  cordial  or  heating,  and  the  cooling  or 
antiphlogidic,  mode  of  treating  fevers,  and  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  He  received  for  each  of  them  a medal 
from  the  academy  at  Dijon.  They  were  publifhed  in  the 
years  1770,  and  1772.  Eloy.  Dift.  Phil. 

BOISSY,  Louis  de,  a dramatic  writer  of  France,  was 
born  at  Vic,  in  Auvergne,  in  1694,  and.  though  originally 
deftined  for  the  cluirch,  indulged  his  more  prevalent  incli- 
nation to  the  theatre.  His  firft  performance  was  a tragedy, 
which  failed  of  fuccefs  : but  he  was  more  proiperons  in 
comedy.  Plis  bell  pieces  are  “ L’lmpatient,”  “ Le  Fran- 
cis a Londres,”  “ Les  Dehors  Trompeurs,”  “ Le  Babil- 
lard,”  “ La  Surprife  de  la  Haine,”  “ Le  Compte  de  Neuil- 
li,”  and  “ La  Piece  fans  Titre.”  Boiffy’s  diflinguifliing 
merit  conlifled  in  availing  himfelf  of  the  ridicule  of  the  day. 
His  verfes  are  often  ingenious,  but  his  plots  are  defeftive. 
He  became  a member  of  the  French  academy  in  1751  : and 
had  the  honour  of  reviving  the  credit  of  a periodical  pub- 
lication, called  the  French  Mercury.  He  died  in  1758, 
Plis  dramatic  works  have  been  collected  in  9 volumes,  8vo. 
Nouv.  Dift.  Hilt. 

Boissy,  St.  I.eger , in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine-el-Oife,  and  principal  place  of 
a canton,  in  the  dillrift  of  Corbeil;  the  place  contains  47c, 
and  the  canton  14,224  inhabitants;  the  territory  compre- 
hends 1 77 r kilometre's^  and  26  communes. 

BOISZKY,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  ofBiellk, 
12  miles  S.W.  of  Bielfk. 

BOITIAPO,  in  Zoology,  a fort  of  ferpent  that  inhabits 
Brafil,  and  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  cobra  de  cipo.  This 
is  an  ambiguous  fpecies.  It  is  defenbed  as  being  feven  qr 
eight  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  round,  and  point- 
ed towards  the  tail,  like  a fhoemaker’s  awl.  The  body 
co\ered  with  fine fub-triangular  feales,  the  colour  olive  and 
yellowifh.  It  lives  on  frogs,  and  mull  be  of  the  poifonous 
kinds,  fince  its  bite  is  reprefented  dangerous. 

BOITMANZDORF,  or  Boesdorf,  in  Geography,  3 
town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of  Neyfz,  5 miles  N.N.E. 
of  Neyfz. 

B01TZENBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Ucker  Marck  of  Brandenburg,  4 
miles  S.W.  of  Prenzlow. 

Boitzenburg,  or  Botz.enburg,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  ol  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Boitze  and  the  Elbe.  It  was  furrounded 
with  walls  in  the  14th  century  ; at  this  town,  veffels 
that  pals  the  river  pay  a toll,  producing  annually  40,000 
dollars,  of  which  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  en- 
titled to  9000  ; 3 leagues  E.  of  Lauenburg. 

BOIVIN,  Louis,  in  Biography,  a dillinguifhed  fcholar 
and  penfionary  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  was  born  at 
Mentreuil  l’Argile  in  Upper  Normandy,  and  educated,  iirft 
under  the  Jefuits  at  Rouen,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where 
he  fettled.  Plis  acquirements  in  literature  were  various  and 
extenfive;  but  his  temper,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  intraftable  and  urifocial,  enterpi-ifing,  vain,  and  verfatile- 
He  was  employed  by  feveral  eminent  magiflrates  as  tfye 
aiTociate  and  direftor  of  their  private  ftudies  ; but  the  litigi- 
oufncfs  of  his  dilpofition  involved  himfelf  in  great  trouble 
and  expence.  He  publifhed  fonie  learned  difi'ertations  or* 
hiftorical  fubjefts,  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bel- 
les Lettres;”  and  made  great  progrefs  towards  a new  edi- 
tion of  Jofcphus.  He  died  in  1724-,  aged  75  years. 
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Boivin,  John,  a younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  \652,  and  inftruCted  by  his  brother,  eftablilhed  his  re- 
putation as  a man  of  letters  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  j8  years. 
His  difpofition  was  a counterpart  to  that  of  his  brother,  and 
he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  amiable  temper  and  manners. 
The  abbe  de  Louvois  affigned  him  a confiderable  penfion,  and 
ip  1 714.  procured  for  him  the  place  of  under-kceper  of  the 
king’s  library.  In  1721,  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
French  Academy,,  and  became  penfionary  of  that  of  belles 
Iettres  in  1724,  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  He  excelled 
in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  was  profeffor  in  the 
royal  college.  Ills  printed  works  are  “ An  apology  for 
Homer,  and  the  Afield  of  Achilles,”  i2mo  : a French  tranf- 
lation  of  “ Homer’s  Batrachomyomachia  a French  tranf- 
lation  of  the  “ Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  birds  of  Arii- 
tophanes  “Greek  Poems,”  much  admired  for  their  ana- 
creontic delicacy;  an  edition  of  the  “Mathematici  Veteres,” 
1693,  fob;  a Latin  “Life  of  Claude  Pelletier;”  a Latin 
tranflation  of  the  “ Byzantine  Hi  tipsy  of  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras,  with  notes,”  1 702,  which  is  etleemed  faithful,  learned 
and  elegant.  Pie  alfo  publiffied  feveral  differtations  on  hif- 
torical  and  literary  topics  in  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres.”  He  died  in  1726.  Nouv.  DiCt.  Hiit. 

BOIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  four  principal 
cities  of  the  Do  ride  country  in  Greece.  It  was  feated  on 
the  river  Pindus,  to. the  eail  of  Erineus. 

BOKEA,  in  Botany,  (Aubl.  Guian.  Sup.  38.  t.  391.) 
fructification  unknown. 

Species.  B,  pronacenfis.  A tree  fixty  feet  high,  three 
feet  and  a half  in  diameter.  Trunk  with  a greyilh,  fmooth 
bark,  throwing  out  at  its  fummit  a great  number  of  branches, 
fome  upright,  others  inclining,  and  almoft  horizontal,  which 
fpread  in  all  directions.  Leaves  alternate,  oval  lanceolate, 
entire,  terminated  by  a long,  tender  point,  fmOoth,  firm, 
green,  on  fhort  petioles  ; two  caducous  ftipules  at  the  bafe 
of  each  petiole;  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood  is  white,  the 
interior  brown,  intermixed  with,  yellowifh  green.  The 
latter  is  very  firm  and  compact.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana. 
See  La  Marck,  Encyc.  Method. 

BOKELMAN,  John  Frederic,  in  Biography,  pub- 
lifhed the  beginning  of  the  lad  century  at  Leyden,  “ Me- 
dicus  Romanus  fervus,  fexaginta  folidis  leftimatus.”  On 
this  fnbjeCt,  a moft  interefting  controverfy  was  carried  on 
fome  years  after,  between  Drs.  Mead  and  Middleton,  in 
which,  many  of  the  literati  took  part;  and  this  differtation, 
originally  written  to  convey  a cenfure  on  Drelincourt,  was 
republifhed.  The  fubjeCt  will  be  noticed  again  in  the  life 
of  Dr  Mead.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

BOKENEM,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  hifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  16 
miles.  S.S.E.  of  Hildefheim. 

BOKET,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran- 
conia, and  bifhopric  of  Wurtzburg,  4 miles  N.  of  Kif- 
fingen. 

BOKHARA,  Bucharia,  or  Bogar,  a famous  city  of 
Great  Bucharia  (fee  Bucharia),  feated  on  the  river  Sogd, 
in  that  diftriCt,  lying  N.E  of  the  river  Jihon,  or  Oxus,  called 
Sogdiana,  or  A1  Sogd.  It  is  fitualed  very  advantageoufly  for 
trade,  in  a delightful  and  fertile  country,  and  has  repeatedly 
contefted  the  metropolitan  dignity  with  Samarcand.  Befides 
its  own  wall;  which  was  very  flrong,  it  had  an  outward  in- 
clofure,  comprehending  not  only  the  fuburbs,  but  a diftriCt 
about  four  leagues  in  extent,  on  each  fide,  which  contained 
feveral  villages  and  farms,  watered  by  the  river  Sogd.  The 
Sogd,  which  is  the  valley  or  plain  of  Samarcand  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  rqountain  called  Vorka  on  the  north,  were  the 
boundaries  of  this  territory  ; although  its  jurifdiCtion  ex* 
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tended  to  feveral  towns  which  were  fituated  beyond  its  great 
wall.  Mirkhond,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  pofterity  of  Japhet* 
affirms,  that  Bokhara  was  the  capital  of  Turqueftan,  in  the 
time  of  Oguz  Khan,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  kings  of  the 
Moguls,  or  Tartars,  and  reckoned  by  the  Mahomeddan  Tar- 
tars the  eighth  in  defeent  from  Japhei;  and  enumerates  feveral 
towns  which  were  dependent  upon  it.  Bokhara  afterwards 
became  the  capital  of  the  ftate  of  the  Samanides  founded 
by  Ifmael,  the  great  grandfon  of  Saman,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira,  297,  or  of  Chrift  909,  under  the  caliph  Motadhed. 
After  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  Samanides,  the  Moguls 
of  Cathai  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  city  ; but  it  was 
retaken  by  Mohammed,  king  of  Karafm,  in  theyearof  the 
Hegira  594,  or  A.D.  1197.  This  conqueft  of  the  Karaf- 
mians  alarmed  the  nations  of  the  north,  and  drew  towards 
Jihon  very  powerful  armies  of  Moguls  and  Tartars,  wh®- 
defolated  fome  of  the  lineft  provinces  of  Afia.  In  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  617,  or  A.D.  1220,  Jenghiz  Khan,  aftera 
liege  of  fome  continuance,  took  this  city,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  fet  on  fire  ; fo  that  nothing  of  it  remained,  except  the  ful- 
tan’s  palace,  called  “ Ark,”  conftruCted  of  {tone,  and  fome 
few  private  houfes  built  of  ftone,  all  the  reft  having  been 
wooden  edifices.  He  then  caufed  a feavch  to  be  made  in 
the  palace  and  houfes,  and  commanded  all  the  foldiers,  who 
had  concealed  themfelves,  to  be -put  to  death.  Bokhara 
continued  for  fome  years  in  this  del'olate  ftate  ; but  at 
length  the  Khan  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt,  not  long  before 
his  death.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  772,  A.D.  1370, 
Tamerlane  took  this  city  from  fultan  Haffain,  who  was  the 
laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Jenghiz  Khan ; and  the  Timurides* 
or  defeendants  of  Tamerlane,  retained  poffeffion  of  it  till 
about  the  year  of  the  Hegira  904,  A.D.  1498;  when 
Babur  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  territories  in  Tranfoxana  and 
Khorafan  by  Schaibek  Khan,  who  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
India  ; and  from  that  time  Bokhara  has  always  belonged  to 
the  Ulbeks,  who  have  maintained  it  by  frequent  wars  with 
the  Perfians.  Herbelot  Bib.  Or.  p.  190. 

Bokhara  was  eminently  diftingiuflied  in  former  times  by 
the  arts  and  fciences  which  flourifhed  in  it,  and  by  its  fa- 
mous univerfity,  to  which  ftudents  reforted  from  all  parts* 
and  in  which  the  celebrated  Avicenna  was  educated.  As 
an  emporium  of  commerce,  it  was  alfo  no  lefs  famous.  To 
this  place  merchants  repaired  from  all  parts  of  India,  from 
the  different  countries  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  from  Perfia,. 
and  even  from  the  dominions  of  the  grand  fignior  on  one 
fide,  and  from  Ruffia  and  Poland  on  the  other ; fo  that  in 
the  warchoufes  and  markets  of  this  city-might  be  feen  a 
great  variety  of  oriental  and  European  merchandize.  About 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  it  was  vifited  by  Anthony 
Jenkins,  an  Englifliman,  whole  curious  and  interefting  ac- 
count of  the  mart  of  this  city  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral 
languages,  and  copied  by  the  beft  writers.  See  Hackluyt’s 
Collection,  p.  355.  At  that  period,  indeed,  it  fuftained 
fome  injury  from  the  vicinity  of  Samarcand ; but  lince  it 
became  the  feat  of  the  khan  of  the  Ufhek  Tartars,  who  is 
mailer  alfo  of  Samarcand,  which  he  vifits  only  in  the  fum- 
mer  fcafon,  its  commerce  has  revived,  to  which  the  con- 
venience of  its  fituation  in  no  fmall  degree  contributes.  When 
it  was  vifited  by  the  Engliffi  agents  in  1741,  (fee  Hanway’s  . 
Travels,  i.  242.)  it  was  large  and  populous,  fubjeCl  to  its 
khan  ; Handing  on  a riling  ground,  with  a {lender  wall  of 
earth  ; the  houfes  of  clay,  but  the  numerous  mofques  of 
brick.  The  citizens  manufactured  foap  and  calico ; and 
the  chief  produCls  were  cotton,  rice,  and  cattle.  From  the 
Kalmuks  they  received  rhubarb  and  mulk ; and  from  Ba- 
daklhan,  they  ufed  to  receive  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious 
ftoaes  $ that  city  being  computed  at  16  days’ journey  from. 

Bokhara.. 
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Bokhara.  There  was  gold  and  copper  coin  ; and  after 
Nadir  took  this  city,  the  Perfian  and  Indian  filver  became 
common.  The  inhabitants  were  civilized,  but  perfidious. 
In  the  loth  century  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  manufacture 
of  fine  linen.  N.  lat.  29°  24*.  E.  long.  62°. 

BOIvI,  a river  of  Africa,  which  riles  in  the  country 
called  Jallonkadov,  between  the  heads  of  the  Senegal  and 
Joliba,  and  joins  the  Barchfing,  or  an  arm  of  the  Senegal, 
inthediftrift  of  Brooko,  in  N.  lat.  13°  11'.  W.  long.  8°  31'. 

BO  KIRA,  a river  of  India,  which  runs  into  the  lea, 
50  miles  W.  of  Junagur. 

BOK. SAN,  a town  of  Hungary,  10  miles  fouth  of 
Lugos. 

BOL,  Ferdinand,  in  Biography , a painter  of  hiftory 
and  portrait,  was  born  at  Dort  in  1611,  educated  at  Ain- 
ilerdam,  and  placed  as  a difciple  in  the  fchool  of  Rembrandt. 
He  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  his  portraits,  which  he 
painted  in  a free,  bold  manner,  but  not  with  that  clearnefs 
of  flefh,  and  remarkable  relievo,  for  which  his  mailer  was 
famous.  His  colouring  was  too  much  tinged  with  brown 
in  the  carnations  ; but  with  this  exception,  his  portraits  had 
a great  appearance  of  life  and  nature.  As  a painter  of  hif- 
tory, he  manifefted  a good  tafle  of  compofition,  as  well  as  a- 
tolerable  exprefiion  in  fome  of  his  figures  ; but  he  was  defi- 
cient in  grace  and  elegance.  His  “ Appointment  of  the  70 
elders  in  the  camp  of  the  Ifraelites,”  and  6i  Mofes  breaking 
the  tables  of  Hone,”  in  the  council  chamber  of  Dort,  are 
well  deligned  and  executed.  In  the  chamber  of  the  burgo- 
mafters  there  is  an  hiftorical  picture  of  “ Fabricius  in  the 
camp  of  Pyrrhus,”  which  is  exceedingly  admired.  The 
etchings  of  this  artift  are  bold  and  free.  The  following, 
from  his  own  compofitions,  are  generally  much  efteemed  ; 
viz.  “ Abraham’s  Sacrifice,”  “ St.  Jerom,  feated  in  a ca- 
vern, holding  a crucifix,”  and  a “ Philofopher,  holding  a 
book.”  Bol  died  in  1681.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Bol,  John,  a painter  of  landfcapes,  hiftory,  and  animals, 
was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1534,  and  completed  his  ftudies  at 
Heidelberg.  His  fubjects  were  views  of  feveral  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  different  profpefts  of  Am- 
Ilerdam  ; and  in  his  pictures  the  veffels,  with  the  reflections 
of  them  from  the  water,  are  admirably  executed.  His  in- 
vention and  compofition  were  very  pleafing ; his  colouring 
poffeffes  great  harmony  and  union ; and  his  manner  of 
iketching  and  pencilling  is  broad  and  free.  Van  Mandcr 
highly  commends  one  of  the  paintings  of  Bol,  in  diftemper, 
the  itory  of  which  is  “ Dasdalus  and  Icarus.”  This  artift 
etched  a fet  of  landfcapes,  which  are  “ views  in  Holland,” 
in  the  ftyleof  a mafter.  He  died  in  1593.  Pilkington  and 
Strutt. 

BOLA,.in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  the  capital 
of  the  country  of  the  JEqui,  fituate,  according  to  Plutarch, 
50  miles  from  Rome.  Pliny  places  it  in  Latium.  See 
jEqui. 

BOLABOLA,  more  ufually  pronounced  Boraeora, 
in  Geography,  one  of  the  Society  iflands  in  the  fouthern 
Pacific  ocean,  fituate  four  leagues  N.  W.  of  Otaha,  and  in- 
ferior to  it  in  extent,  being  about  feven  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. The  reef  that  furrounds  it  is  nearly  full  of  illets, 
much  larger  than  thole  that  are  fcattered  among  the  rocks, 
qnclofing  Otaha  and  Ulietea.  It  differs  from  thofe  iflands, 
qnd  from  Huaheine,  in  having  only  one  harbour  on  its  coaft 
whereas  the  fliores  of  the  others,  being  ltrongly  indented, 
form,  like  the  coafts  of  Eimeo,  numerous  places  of  fhelter 
for  flopping.  It  is  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a very  lofty,  double- 
peaked  mountain  in  its  centre,  and  is  more  rude  and  craggy 
than  the  other  Society  ifles.  Its  eaftern  fide  appears  barren ; 
the  weftern  is  more  fertile ; a low  border,  which  furrounds 
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the  whole,  and  alfo  the  iflands  on  the  reef,  are  pro- 
ductive and  populous.  Its  earlieft  inhabitants  are  faid  ta 
ha?ye  been  malefactors  banifhed  from  the  neighbouring 
iflands.  As  their  number  rapidly  increafed,  and  their  mili- 
tary prowefs  gained  reputation,  they  eftablifhed  their  autho- 
rity in  lllietea  and  Otaha,  and  alfo  in  Maurova  and  Too- 
biie.  Their  conqucfts  acquired  fo  much  refpeft,  that  the 
fuppofed  tutelary  divinity  of  Bolabola,  named  Gora,  or 
Oraa,  had  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  Teiarraboo,  in 
preference  to  two  imaginary  deities  whom  they  formerly 
woilhipped.  The  Bolabolan  warriors  are  punftured  in  a 
different  manner  from  thofe  of  the  more  eaftern  iflands.. 
Bolabola  was  difeovered  by  captain  Cook,  together  with  the 
group  called  by  him  the  “ Society  iflands,”  in  July  1769  5-, 
but  though  he  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  the  king’s  name,  he 
did  not  land  upon  it  either  in  his  firft  or  fecond  voyage. 
But  in  1777,  he  landed  on  this  ifland,  notwithftanding  the 
account  which  he  had  received  of  its  inhabitants,  and  was- 
introduced  to  Opooner  who  had  been  reprefented  as  a very 
formidable  chief,  but  whom  he  found  old  and  feeble,  though- 
ftill  much  efteemed  and  feared.  Opoone  was  fucceeded  in 
his  government  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  by  his 
daughter,  who,  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  had  been 
betrothed  to  a chief  named  Boba,  who  governed  Otaha. 
under  Opoone,  and  was  deligned  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
fovereignty.  In  1791,  when  captain  Edwards  vifited  Bola— 
bola,  a man  named  Tatahoo,  had  the  chief  authority.  S_ 
lat.  160  32' 30".  W.  long.  151°  52'.  Miffionary  Voyage,. 
Introd.  p.  41. 

BOL  ACA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Peloppone- 
fus  in  Triphylia,  a country  of  Elis.  Polybius. 

BOLAVOS  ANSKA,  in  Geography,  atownof  Siberia^ 
in  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  80  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ilimfk. 

BOLBACH,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria, 
which  riles  in  a lake,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Voitlberg,  and  runs* 
into  the  Sulm,  near  Wipplefpach. 

BOLBtE,  in  Ancient  Geography , a town  of  Alia  Minor,, 
in  Caria,  called  alfo  Heracleae. 

BOLBE,  a marlh  of  Macedonia,  near  the  Ionian  fee* 
before  Apollonia,  according  to  Scylax. 

BOLBEC,  or  Bollebec,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  diltrict  of  Havre  ; the  place  con  — 
tains  4921,  and  the  canton  14,171  inhabitants;  the 
territory  comprehends  105  kiliometres,  and  18  com*, 
manes; 

BOLBENA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a coun= 
try  in  Alia,  in  the  greater  Armenia.  Ptolemy. 

BOLBITINA,  a town  of  Egypt,  fituate  near  the- 
fecond  mouth  of  the  Nile,  adjoining  to  , the  fpot  where  Ro~ 
letta  now  Hands. 

BOLBITINUM  OJlium,  a name  given  by  Ptolemy  and. 
Pliny  to  the  fecond  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  that  of  the- 
town,  Bolbitina,  feated  near  the  canal  called  “ Tuli.”  The 
Bolbitine  branch  is  now  called  that  of  Rofetta,  Roffetta,  or 
Rafchid,  which  fee.  Strabo  informs 'us  (1.  17.  tom.  ii_. 
p.  1153.)  that  under  the  reign  of  Pfammitichus,  the  Mile- 
lians,  with  30  veffels,  landed  at  the  Bolbitine,  ox  Bolbitic 
branch,  and  there  fortified  themfelves. 

BOLBONACH,  in  Botany.  SeeLuNARiA. 
BOLBULiE,  m Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  by* 
Pliny  to  an  ifland  of  Afia  Minor,  fituate  on  the  coaft  of 
Ionia. 

BOLCA,  in  Geography,  a branch  of  the  Tyrolefe  Alps,., 
fituate  50  miles  N.W.  of  Venice,  andiioted  for  foffil  fifh3i 
iu  argillaceous  fchiltus» . 
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BOLCHERETSKOI,  * town  of  Uamfchatka.  N.  lat. 
52°  54'  30".  E,  long.  i56:’ 37' 30". 

BOLCHOF,  or  BoLKOF,a  town  and  dlftridl  of  Ruffia, 
in  the  government  of  Orel,  feated  on  the  river  Nugra,  fall- 
ing into  the  Occa  ; 32  miles'N.N.W.  of  Orel. 

BOLD  SHORE,  in  Sea  Language,  a fteep  coaft  or  fhore, 
fo  that  fhips  may  approach  clofe  to  it. 

BOLDSON,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Halfingland,  having  a good  harbour. 

BOLE,  in  Mineralogy , Bo!,  Germ.  Bol.Yr.  Argillabolus , 
Werner.  The.  colour  of  bole  is  generally  an  oblcure  Ifa- 
bella-.yellow,  or  reddifh,  or  whitilh  brown  ; it  is  alfo  fome- 
times,  though  rarely,  met  with  of  a greyilh  yellow,  or  flelh- 
red  ; its  furface  is  often  marked  with  black  fpots  and  den- 
dritic figures.  It  occurs  generally  mafiive,  feldom  diffemi- 
nated.  Internally  it  exhibits  a flight  glimmering  luftre.  Its 
frafture  is  perfectly  conchoidal.  It  flies,  when  broken,  into 
irregular,  (harp-edged  fragments.  The  dark  coloured  va- 
. rieties  are  opaque,,  the  lighter  coloured  are  more  orlefstranf- 
lucid.  It  has  a greafy  feel ; adheres  ftrongly  to  the  tongue ; 
gives  a fhining  ftreak  ; is  very  foft,  and  eafily  frangible. 
Sp.  gr.  1.  4 to  2. 

When  put  into  water  it  abfofbs  a portion  with  great  ea- 
gernefs,  and  then  breaks  down  into  fmall  fragments,  with  a 
very  fenfible  crackling  noife;  but  is  not  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder.  When  finely  pulverized,  and  diffufed 
through  boiling  water,  it  remains  fufpended  in  this  fluid  a 
much  lefs  time  than  any  of  the  plaflic  clays,  and  is  entirely 
ieparable  by  the  filter. 

Before  the  blow  pipe  it  turns  black,  and  melts  without 
addition,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  into  a porous,  green- 
ifh,  grey  flag. 

According  to  a fomewhat  inaccurate  analyfis  of  Bergman, 


itfie  Lemnian  bole,  contains 

Siliceous  Powder  — 47. 

Carbonated  lime  • 5.4 

Carbonated  magnefia  - 6.2 

Alumine  - - 12 1. 

'Oxydofiron  - - 5.4 


Moifture  .and  volatile  matter  17. 


102.0 

Bole  occurs  in  beds  of  wakke  at  Strigau  in  Silefia,  and 
in  bafalt  at  Scheibenberg  in  Saxony  ; it  is  found  alfo  in 
Tufcany  and  Sienna  in  Italy,  and  in  the  ifland  Lemnos  in 
the  Archipelago. 

The  only  ufe  of  bole,  at  .prefent,  is  as  a coarfe  red  pig- 
ment; for  which  purpofe  it  is  calcined  and  levigated,  and  is 
vended  in  Germany  under  the  names  of  Berlin  and  Englifh 
red.  Anciently,  however,  a very  high  rank  was  alfigned  to 
bole  among  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  ; it  was  con- 
fidered  as  a powerful  aftringent,  fudorific,  and  alexipharmic, 
that  from  Armenia  and  Lemnos  being  particularly  efteemed. 
The  Lemnian  bole,  in  the  time  of  Diofcorides,  was  dug  up  in 
the  prefence  of, the  priefts  of  Venus,  and  after  being  mixed 
by  them  with  goats’  blood,  was  moulded  into  cakes,  which 
were  impreffed  with  the  figure  of  a goat,  in  order  to.anthen- 
ticate  them  ; hence  it  was  called  ouyo;,Jigi/lum  capri- 

num.  It  ftill  continued  to  be  a confecrated  remedy  even  in 
the  1 6th  century  ; according  to  Belon,  the  vein  was  opened 
annually  on  the  6th  of  Auguft,  and  after  prayers  faid  by  the 
priells,  as  ranch  of  the  earth  was  taken  out  as  was  thought 
fufficient  for  the  enfuing  year  ; the  entrance  to  the  vein  was 
then  clofed,  and  the  fevereft  puniffiments  were  denounced 
again  II  any  one  who  fliould  open  it  without  permiflion.  Part 
of  the  earth  was  fent  to  Conflantinople,  where  it  was  made  110 
.into  fmall  cakes,  and  received  the  feal’of  .the  emperor;  the 


remainder  was  prepared  in  the  ifland  itfelf,  lin'd  was  imp  re  fled 
with  the  feal  of  the  governor.  The  profits  of  this  manu- 
fa&nre  were  too  coniiderable  not  to  be  encroached  upon,  and 
the  bolar  earths,  and  even  the  clayey  marls  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  obtained  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
.under  the  general  name  of  Terris  Jigillata,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they,  together -with  the  Lemnian  earth,  have,  been  at 
length  defervedly  excluded. 

Bole  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  body  or  trunk  of  a tree  ; and 
hence  boling  trees  are  thofe  whole  heads  and  branches  are 
cut  off. 

BOLEMOW,  in  Geography , a fmall  town  of  Poland,  iu 
the  palatinate  of  Rawa. 

BOLENA,  a town  of  the  Morea,  in  the  duchy  of  Cla- 
rence, 5 leagues  from  the  gulf  of  Lepanto  ; the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop  of  Patras. 

BOLENBERG,  a fmall  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  Baltic. 

BOLENE,  or  Bollene,  a town. of  Fiance,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vauclufe,"  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the 
diftriH  of  Orange,  3 leagues  north  of  Orange.  The  town 
contains  4064,  and  the  .canton  10,852,  inhabitants  5- the 
territory  comphehends  132^  kiliometres,  and  7 com- 
munes. 

BOLENIiE,  or  Boda:,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a name  given 
by  ancient  writers  to  a fort  of  Hone  of  aroundilli  figure,  and 
marked  with  feveral  ridges  and  lines.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with  thofe  called  Brontia  and  Umbria,  both 
being  imagined  to  fall  from  the  clouds  in  time  of  thunder- 
ftorms  ; but  they  are  really  no  other  than  a common  fpecies 
of  Echinilg. 

BOLERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain  in  Arragon, 
4 leagues  from  Huefca. 

BOLERAZ,  a fmall  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the 
.upper. outward  diftrift  ofi  the  county  of  Prefburg. 

BOLESKO,  a town  of  Hungary,  28  miles  north  of 
Topoltzan. 

BOLESLAW,  or  Buntzlaw,  a circle  of  Bohemia,  on 
tthe  confines  of  Lufatia  and  Silefia,  from  which  it  is  .fepa- 
rarted  by  mountains.  The  capital  is  Buntzlaw. 

BOLESLAWIEC,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Siradia,  24  miles  S.S.W.  of  Siradia. 

BOLETUS,  in  Botany  ( Gr.  /SaAim;,  from  its  globular 
form),  a genus  of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  and  of  the  order 
fungi,  formed  by  Linnaeus,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  agarics 
by  having  what  is  generally  the  lower  furface  compoled  of 
tubes  inftead  of  gills.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Romans 
■to  a fpCcies  of  efculent  fungus,  efteemed  by  them  a great  de- 
licacy, and  celebrated  by  their  hiftorians  and  poets  for  being 
the  vehicle  of  thepoifon  adminiftered  to  Claudius  Caefar,  by 
his  wife  the  younger  Agrippina.  This  has  been  generally 
fuppofed  by  modern  bot  anifts  to  be  the  Agaricus  xerampelinus , 
thence  called  by  Scheffer  Caf areas  ; but  Withering  thinks  it 
was  the  deliciofus  of  Linnaeus.  See  Agaric. 

Among  the  moderns  it  was  firft  adopted  as  a generic  name 
by  Tournefort,  who  applied  it  to  the  common  morel,  the  fungus 
favaginofus  of  fome  of  the  older  botanifts,  afterwards  referred 
by  Linnaeus  to  his  genus  phallus.  La  Marck,  difpleafcd 
with  Linnaeus  for  altering  Tournefort V names,  has  reftored 
the  name  boletus  to  the  morel,  and  has  feparated  it  from 
phallus  on  account  of  its  not  being  perforated  at  its  fummit. 
He  has,  in  ccnfequence,  divided  Linnaeus’s  genus  boletus  in- 
to two ; calling  thofe  that  are  felfile  and  woody,  agaricus, 
and  thofe.that  are  pedicelled  and  foft,  fuillus.  The  Linnoean 
agaricus  he  has  named  amanita,  as  Dillerius  and  Haller  had 
done  before  him.  Jpflieu  and  Poiret  concur  with  him  fo 
thefe  alterations.  But  this,  as  Bofc  well  obferves  (Nouveau 
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Dkftionalre,  Tub  voce  Eoletusjj  is  to  incteafe  aconfufion  al- 
ready too  great,  and  to  overturn  a nomenclature  which  lias 
been  generally  adopted  in  Europe  fince  the  publication  of  the 
fexual  fyftem..  For,  however  Linna*us  may  in  fome  cafes 
have  capricioufly  changed  ancient  names,  and  however  it  may 
be  wifhed  that,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  he  had  called  his  bole- 
tus, agaricus,  which  would  have  preferved  to  the  officinal 
agaric  its  cuftomary  generic  denomination,  it  is  better  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are,  than  again  to  unfettle  the  language 
of  the  fcience,  and  thereby  to  impede  its  farther  advance- 
ment. We  fhall,  therefore,  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  in 
adhering  llriftly  to  the  Linncean  nomenclature,  where  we 
are  not  induced  to  depart  from  it  by  weighty  fcientiflc  rea- 
fons. 

Linnaeus  has  enumerated  only  fourteen  fpecies,  and 
Rei'chard  has  made  no  addition  to  the  number.  Gmelin 
has  extended  them  to  a hundred  and  feven  ; but  there  is 
xeafon  to  fufpect,  that  he  has  fometimes  given  the  fame 
fpecies  more  than  once  under  a different  name.  The  fettling 
of  fynonyms  is  in  every  part  of  botany  an  intricate  and  often 
unfatisfaftory  buiinefs,  but  peculiarly  fo  in  the  clafs  crypto- 
gamia.  Withering,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Arrangement 
of  Britilh  plants,  has  defcribed  fifty-one  fpecies,  many  of 
which  have  feveral  varieties.  In  this  number  are  included 
eight  of  the  Linnaean  fpecies.  He  difpofes  them  under 
three  grand  divifions,  as  they  have  central,  lateral,  or  no 
Items;  and  fubdivides  them  according  to  the  colour  of  their 
tubes.  None  of  them  being  cultivated,  we  fhall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  which  are  of  Britifii  growth. 

Stem  Central. 

* Tubes  •white.  r>.  B.  pcllucidus.  “Tubes  decurrent, 
very  fhort ; pores  minute,  angular  ; pileus  concave,  rich 
brown,  fcaly;  ftem  whitifh,  thick,  fhort.”  2.  ¥>.  fubfufeus. 
“ Tubes  very  Ihort ; pileus  light  brown,  fmooth,  clothy  to 
the  touch,  regularly  convex;  flefh  very  white;  ilem  pale 
brown,  covered"  with  a beautiful  white  net-work  over  its 
whole  furface  ; root  conical ; refembles  the  elephantinus  in 
habit.”  3.  B.  cyanefcens.  “ Tubes  brownifn  with  age,  not 
decurrent.;  pileus  brown,  convex,  very  flelhy  ; flefh  white, 
changing  to  a fine  blue  when  expofed  to  the  air;  Hem  brown, 
rounded  at  the  bafe.”  4.  ¥>.  polyporus.  “ Tubes  very  fhort ; 
pores  circular,  extremely  minute;  pileus  brown,  irregular; 
flefh  very  thin;  ftem  brown,  varying  from  perfedtly  central 
to  perfedtly  lateral,  tough,  thickening  upwards.”  5.  B. 
leptocephalus.  “ Tubes  very  fhort pileus  tawny  bay,  flat, 
thin,  leather-like;  ftem brownifh,  thick  as  a crow-quill.” 
Firft  obferved  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Diekfon,  growing  on  rotten 
flicks.  6.  B.  aurantiacus.  “ Tubes  not  decurrent,  readily 
parting  from  the  pileus  ; pileus  convex,  full  orange-red, 
vifeid,  thin  at  the  edge,  and  without  tubes  for  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  ; ftem.  whitifh,  rough,  with  coloured  pim- 
ples, fpongy,  filken.”  It  is  eaten  in  France  when  young. 
* Tubes  brown.  J.  B.  bovinus,  Linn.  “ Tubes  not  touch- 
ing the  ftem,  unequal  in  length;  pileus  thin  at  the  edge,  . 
brown  or  olive,  clammy,  large  ; flefh  fpongy,. white  ; ftem 
dirty  white,  with  reddifh  ftains,  from  three  to  feven  inches 
high,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.”  It  varies  in  the  co- 
lour of  its  tubes  and  pileus,  and  in  the  fmoothnefs  or  rough- 
nefs  of  its  ftem.  8.  B.  fubfquamofus.  “ Tubes  decurrent, 
oblong;  pileus  yellowifh  brown,  with  red  brown,  feurfy, 
feales,  the  centre  hollowed ; flefh  folid,  pure  white  ; ftem 
brownifh,  tapering  downwards.”  9.  B.  perennis,  Linn. 
« Tubes  decurrent,  not  feparating  from  the  pileus,  very 
fhort ; pileus  flattifh,-  hollow  in  the  centre,  ftriated  with  hairs, 
marked  with  alternate  circles  of  brown  and  tawny,  leathery ; 
ftem  red  brown,  often  excentric,  fhort,  wiry,  frequently  com- 
ing up  fo  thick  that  the  piles  run  into  one  another.”  There 


is  a variety  of  a cinnamon  colour,  within  and  without,  the 
B.  cinnamomeus  of  Jacquin,  firft  found  in  this  kingdom  by 
Mr.  Dickfon.  10.  B.  Jubtomentofus,  Linn.  “ Tubes  rather 
angular,  of  different  fhapes  5 pileus  yellow,  convex,  flefhy, 
fomewhat  woolly;  ftem  yellow.”  11.  B.  rubcolarius. 
“Tubes  olive-colour,  fixed  to  the  ftem;  pores  rich  red 
brown,  moflly  oval;  pileus  red  cinnamon,  convex,  foft  to 
the  touch,  rather  clammy ; fiefn  thick,  fpongy,  buff-colour, 
inftantly  turning  blue  when  wounded  ; ilem  red  cinnamon, 
fpongy  within,  and  rich  yellow,  but  inftantly  changing  to  a 
blue.”  12.  B. piperatus.  “ Tubes  decurrent,  deep  orange, 
or  earthy  red ; pores  browner,  open,  irregular;  pileus  yellow, 
fmooth,  nearly  flat,  thin  at  the  edge;  ftem  greeuifh  yellow.” 
Its  pungency  on  the  tongue  and  throat  is  like  that  of  a cap- 
ficum.  Firft  found  in  England  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  in  Hainault 
foreft,  Effex.  * Tubes  buJJ.  13.  B.  nummularius.  “ Tubes 
loofe  from  the  ftem,  very  fhort  ; pores  angular  ; pileus  co- 
lour of  brown  horn,  with  a black  circle  at  the  edge,  convex, 
dimpled,  leathery,  fmooth,  very  thin,  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ; ftem  colour  of  brown  horn,  black  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth.”  Chiefly  found  on  rotten  brandies  of  hazle.  14. 
B.  nigripes.  “ Tubes  decurrent,  very  (hurt;  pileus  whitifh,  . 
the  fize  of  a lixpence  ; ftem  black  at  the  bottom  ” * Tubes 
yellow.  15.  B.  elephantinus.  “ Tubes  fhort,  adhering  firmly 
tothepileus;  pileus  dead  white,  convex,  but  very  irregular"; 
ftem  yellow,  thick  and  fhort.”  16.  B.  edtilis.  “ Tubes  not 
fixed  to  the  ftem,  readily  parting  from  the  pileus ; pores  cir- 
cular, fmall ; pileus  brown,  with  ruft-coloui  ed  patches,  nearly 
globular,  feven  or  eight  inches  acrofs  when  fully  expanded:  - 
flefh  white,  greenifh  when  wounded  ; ftem  light  brownifh 
yellow,  tapering  upwards.”  Bulliard  reckons  it  a variety  of 
bovinus.  1 7.  B.  gregarius.  “ Tubes  fhort ; pores  oblong, 
unequal;  pileus  chefnut,  fmooth,  thin,  flattifh  ; flefh  white,  . 
about  three  inches  over;  ftem  pale  chefnut,  pinky  below,  in- 
fenfibly  fwelling  into  the  pileus.  j 8.  B.  luteus.  “ Tubes 
readily  feparating  from  the  pileus;  pores  round,  fmall;  pileus 
deep  bay,  rather  conical,  ftriated,  vifeid;  flefh  white,  not 
changing;  ftem  dirty  white,  cylindrical,  widening  at  top  ; 
ring  permanent.”  19.  B . olivaceus:  “ Tubes  inftantly  turn- 
ing blue  when  wounded ; pores  bright  yellow,  round  or  oval; 
pileus  olive-brown;  flefh  bright  yellow,  turning  blue  when 
expofed  to  the  air;  ftem  brown  below,  yellow  or  crimfon 
above.”  20.  B . fangulneus.  “ Tubes  a little  decurrent,  un- 
equal in  length,  changing  to  deep  blue;  pores  lemon-yellow, 
angular;  pileus  crimfon,  changing  to  rich  red  brown,  femi- 
globular;  flefh  white,  changing  flowly  to  a bluifh  call  when 
wounded  ; ftem  yellow,  with  broad  crimfon  ftreaks,  appa- 
rently  twifted.”  Found  by  Dr.  Withering,  nearBirming- 
ham,  but  only  in  one  place.  21.  B.  chryfenteron.  “Tubes 
decurrent;  pileus  gently  convex,  pinky-red;  ftem  yellow 
below,  pinky  upwards,-  fwelling  in  the  middle.”  22.  B. 
jflavus.  “ -Tubes  a little  decurrent ; pores  irregular  in  fhape 
and  fize;  pileus  convex,  deep  orange  when  young,  fhining 
with  a vifcidivarnifh ; ftem  yellow,  cylindrical;  curtain  white, 
leaving  a ring.*-’  23.  B.  lablifluus.  “ Tubes  in  contact  with 
the  ftem;  pores  very  minute;  pileus  reddifh-buff,  very  con- 
vex, vifeid  ; ftem  bright  yellow.”  The  plant  abounds  with 
a mild  milky  juice.  Its  flavour  is  like  that  of  the  agaricus 
campeftris.  24.  B . fubjlriftus  “ Tubes  fhort ; pores  mi- - 
nute;  pileus  yellow,  brown,  olive,  convex,  thin,  fmooth, 
leathery;  flefh  thin,  white;  ftem  dirty  yellow,  hard,  tough, 
fometimes  excentric. 

Stem  lateral. 

* Tubes  white »-  25.  B.  albidus.  “ Tubes  decurrent,  not 
perpendicular  to  the  pileus ; pores  angular,  very  irregular  in 
fhape;  pileus  white,  lobed;  ftem  folid,  fometimes  only  a 
knqb.”  The  whole  plant  white,  with  a cottony  fubftance, 
i which 
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' which  is  eafily  rubbed  off.  26.  B.  rugofus  fine  ulus,  Curlis). 
“ Pores  very  fmall ; pileus  cliefnut  coloured,  (billing,  flat, 
marked  with  concentric  grooves;  edge  thick,  wrinkled ; Item 
-chefnut  coloured,  hard,  uneven,  Alining,”  27.  B. frondofus. 
“ Tubes  decurrent;  pores  very  fmall,  fometimes  confluent ; 
pileus  brown,  lobed,  tiled,  leathery;  Item  black  at  the  bafe, 
very  irregular  and  mifliapen  ; fometimes  nearly  two  ■ feet 
acrofs.”  28.  B.  betullmis.  “Tubes  very  fiiort  ; pileus 
pinky-brown,  fmootb,  oblong,  convex,  thin,  curled  in  at  the 
•edge;  flefli  white  ; item  black;  whole  plant  leathery.”  29. 
B.  cnjiatus.  “ Tubes  fliort,  not  feparating;  pores  irregular  ; 
.pileus  golden  yellow,  varioufly  fliaped,  jagged,  curled;  Item 
brown,  woody,  diftorted,  thick,  porous.”  30.  B.  fquamofus'. 
“ Tubes  fliort,  flanting  ; pores  large,  angular  ; pileus  pale 
buff,  pencilled  with  feather-like  fcales  ; flefli  firm,  white, 
elallic;  Hem  dark  coloured,  white  within.”  * Tubes  yel- 
low fls.  31.  B.  rangjerinus.  “ Tubes  decurrent,  ragged  at 
the  extremity ; pileus  an  cxpanfion  of  tlie  Hem,  dirty  yellow ; 
diem  dark  brown,  with  one  or  more  lateral  branches,  fplitting 
at  the  end  into  feveral  horn-fliaped  branches,  either  expanding 
into  the  pileus,  or  barren  with  yellow  tops.”  The  whole 
plant  refembles  the  palmated  branches  of  fome  of  tlie  larger 
fpecies  of  deer.  32.  B.  calceolus.  “ Tubes  decurrent;  pores 
fmall,  unequal;  pileus  deep  buff  to  chefnut,  of  a fubftance 
dike  cork,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  thin,  and  waved  at  the 
•edge  ; Item  tough,  white,  conical.”  33.  B.  lateralis. 
“ Tubes  very  fliort  ; pores  very  minute  ; pileus  yellow, 
fmooth,  flat,  very  thin,  leathery;  ftem  yellow,  fpreading  out 
at  the  top  to  form  the  pileus.” 
c Stcmlefs. 

* Tubes  'white.  34.  B.  fuberofus.  “ Tubes  pointed;  pores 
irregular;  pileus  white,  convex,  thin,  downy  when  young, 
fmooth  when  old,  perfectly  refembling  cork.”  35.  B.  medul- 
lapanis.  “ Wholly  white,  cruftaceous,  fpreading;  pores  fmall, 
.®n  the  upper  l’urface  only.”  Oil  decayed  wood  and  branches 
;of  trees.  36.  B.  falicinus.  “ Tubes  very  fliort;  pileus  fe- 
micircular,  whitifli,  fmooth,  thin,  foft,  leathery.”  37.  B. 
fuavcolens  ( di/coideus,  Dickfon ) . “ Tubes  very  long,  chang- 
ing firft  to  draw-colour,  then  to  tawny  ; pores  irregular  ; 
pileus  fmooth,  fenii-ci'rcular,  white  or  tawny  ; flefli  yellow 
■brown.”  38.  B .fpongiofus.  “ Pores  fringed,  angular;  pi- 
leus often  very  large,  brown,  woolly,  turning  quite  black 
when  old.”  39.  B.  lachrymans.  “ Pileus  orange-coloured, 
wrinkled,  reticulated,  with  a broad,  white,  arched  border;  pores 
chiefly  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  white  border.”  Frequent 
in  damp  cellars.  40.  B.  verficolor.  “ Tubes  fliort,  minute; 
pileus  thin,  velvety,  llriped  with  concentric  circles  of  various 
colours.”  * Tubes  brown.  41.  B.  cuticularis.  “ Tubes 
long;  pores  minute,  rich  yellow  brown  : pileus  rich  dark 
red  brown,  femicircular,  very  uneven,  with  concentric 
ridges.”  42.  B.  cryptarum.  “ Tubes  very  long;  pores  mi- 
nute; pileus  leathery,  thru,  fupine,  becoming  woody  when 
old.”  43.  B.  labyrinth  for  mis . “Tubes  long;  pores 

fmuous;  pileus  rugged,  zoned,  woody;  lobes  many  from  one 
root.”  44.  B.  unicolor.  “Tubes  fhort;  pores  labyrinth- 
formed;  pileus  leathery,  woolly,  with  different  (hades  of  the 
fame  colour.  * Tithes  red.  45.  B.  laclniatus.  “ Tubes 
very  (hort;  pileus  brownifh,  arched,  warty,  thin,  fringed  at 
the  edge.”  46.  B.  alictinus.  “ Pores  angular;  pileus  thin, 
gently  convex,  wrinkled,  woolly,  greyifti,  whiter  at  the 
edge.”  47.  B.  hlfpidus.  “Tubes  fringed;  pileus  bright 
red  brown,  in  old  age  black,  rough  with  briftly  hairs.”  Pof- 
fibiy  a variety  of  the  •velutinus.  * Tubes  yellow.  48.  B. 
Julphureus.  “ Tubes  fliort;  pores  minute, irregular;  pileus 
bright  aurora,  ftreaked.”  49.  B.  velutinus.  “ Pores  angu- 
lar, irregular;  pjleus  large,  very  irregular  in  fhape,  covered 
•.with  a denfe  pile  of  a fdvery  grey  colour-”  * Tubes  green. 


50.  B.  igniarlus.  “ Tubes  very  (lender;  pores  very  fine,  yel- 
lowifh,  changing  to  red  brown.;  pileus  fliaped  like  a horie’s 
hoof,  fmooth,  red  brown  to  blackifli.”  It  is  the  offfcinal 
agaric,  the  agaric  aniadouvier  of  La  Marck.  For  the  do- 
meitic  and  furgical  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  different! 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  prepared,  fee  the  article  Agaric,  in  Pharmacy.  51. 
B.  fomentarius.  “Pores  circular,  equal;  pileus  white, 
convex,  thick  at  the  edge,  uneven,” 

To  thefe  La  Marck  adds  th z agarlcus  quercinus  of  Lin- 
nxus,  and  obferves,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  this  fpecies ; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  gills,  they  are  really 
tubes  with  large  mifliapen  pores,  which  near  the  edge  of  the 
pileus  have  a more  regular  form.  Bulliard  and  Woodward 
incline  to  the  fame  opinion  ; and  we  ourfelves  have  already 
fuggefted  that  it  feems  to  connect  the  agarici  with  the  boleti. 
See  Agaricus. 

Boletus  (Haller).  See  Helvella  Mitra. 

Boletus  (Tournefort).  See  Clathrus  Cancel, 
latus. 

Boletu^  (Tourn.  Michel,  and  Haller).  See  Phallus 
Esculentus. 

Boletus  (Gled.).  See  Hydnum  Repandum  and 
Auriscalpium. 

BOLI,  or  Bolli,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Afiatic~Tur- 
key,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  140  miles  eaft  of  Conffan- 
tinople,  and  74  N.W.  of  Angora.  This  town  is  fituated  on 
a fmall  river,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Black  fea.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a maritime  canton,  called  by  the  Turks 
“ Bolivialidti,”  and  in  the  interior  part  of  its  extent  very 
mountainous.  N.  lat.  40°  45'  E.  long.  310  26'. 

BOLIDES,  in  Meteorology.  See  Hut-Balls. 

BOLINA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  the 
Peioponnefus,  in  Achaia,  near  Argyra. 

BOLINiEUS,  a river  of  the  Peioponnefus,  which 
watered  the  tewns  of  Argyra  and  Bolina,  according  to 
Paufanias.  It  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  fmall  gulf  of 
Panormus. 

BOLINAO,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  on  the  ifland 
of  Lucon,  or  Manilla. 

BOLINBROKE,  a town  of  America,  in  Talbot 
county,  on  the  eaitern  fliore  of  Maryland,  5 miles  E. 
of  Oxford.  It  lies  on  the  N.W.  point  of  Choptank 
river.  . , • 

BOLINGiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
near  the  Indus,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Steph. 
Byz. 

BOLINGBROKE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  town  of  I.in- 
colnfhire,  England,  is  feated  in  a- valley  between  the  river 
Witham  and  the  fea-coaft.  Here  was  formerly  a very  con- 
fiderable  caffle,  which  was  nearly  der.ohfhed  by  Olive:  Crom- 
well and  his  partizans,  who  alfolaid  other  parts  of  the  town, 
with  the  church,  in  ruins.  In  the  times  of  feudal  vaffalage, 
the  caffle  at  Bolingbroke  was  diftinguiffied  among  the  pom- 
pous manfions  of  the  nobles.  Here  the  celebrated  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  occalionally  held  Lis  court,  and  it 
was  the  birth-place  of  his  fourth  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
crowned  king  of  England.  He  was  the  fourth  Henry  who 
Tat  on  the  Engliflu  throne,  and  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke.  The 
St.  Jolim  family  alfo  derive  the  title  of  vifeount  from  this 
town.  The  only  manufa&ure  of  the  place  is  earthenware, 
and  that  is  very  inconiiderable.  In  the  parifli  are  72  boufes, 
and  283  inhabitants. 

BOLINTHOS,  in  Natural  HIJlory,  a name  given  by 
Ariftotle,  and  fome  of  the  other  ancient  Greeks,  to  the  mo- 
nops  of  iElian,  that  is,  the  Bon  as  us. 
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BOLIPLEIKA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Rufiia,  in  the 
'government'  of  Saratof,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Volga  j 124 
rhiles  fouth  of  Saratof. 

BOLISSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Aha,  m 
iEolia,  near  Chio,  according  to  Herodotus.  Thucydides 
(1.  8.)  mentions  a victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
' inhabitants  of  Chio  near  this  town. 

BOLKOF,  in  Geography . See  Bolchof. 

BOLKOWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Glogaw. 

BOLLANDISTS,  in  Literary  Hi/lory,  a denomination 
given  to  certain  Jefuits  of  Antwerp,  who  were  a confider- 
ahle  time  employed  in  collecting  the  lives  and  acU  of  the 

fajnts. Thus  called  from  J.  Bollandus,  one  of  the  firft  and 

chief  of  the  affociation. 

BOLLANDUS,  Jo  Hii,  in  Biography,  a famous  ecclefiafti- 
■ cal  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Tillemont  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
1596,  and  educated  among  the  Jefuits,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
' ployed  in  collecting  memorials  of  the  church-faints,  under 
the  title  of  “ Adta  Sandtovum.”  The  plan  of  the  work  was 
formed  by  father  Rofweide,  and  it  was  to  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  celebrating  their  memories  in  the  ca- 
lendar.0 Bollandus,  in  1643,  publifhed  “ The  Lives  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Month  of  January,”  in  2 vols.  fol. ; followed  in 
165-8,  by  thofe  of  February,  in  3 vols.  fol.  He  had  begun 
thole  of  March,  when  be  died  in  1665.  This  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Henfchenius,  Papebrocb,  and  others,  on  afeale  of 
fuch  extent,  that  the  commencement  of  October  reaches  the 
,17th  volume  folio.  Nouv.  Didt.  Kill. 

BOLLARDS,  large  pofts  fet  in  the  ground  on  each 
fide  of  a dock.  On  docking  or  undocking  fhips,  large 
blocks  are  lafhed  to  them  ; and  through  thefc  blocks 
are  reeved  the  tranfporting  haufers  to  be  brought  to  the 

capftans.  . 

BOLLEN,  in  Geography,  a town  01  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  duchy  of  Carinthia,  7 miles  eaft  of 
Mellftat. 

BOLLENZ.  See  Bregno. 

BOLLIN,  a river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Mer- 
fey,  4 miles  E.N.  E.  of  Warrington. 

BOLLITO,  in  the  Glafs  Works,  a name  by  which  the 
Italians  called  a fea-green  colour,  or  artificial  cryftal. 

To  prepare  this  colour  you  mult  have  in  the  furnace  a 
pot  filled  with  forty,  pounds  of  good  cryftal,  firft  carefully 
Brimmed,  boiled,  avid  purified,  without  any  manganefe ; 
you  mull  then  have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall 
leaves  of  copper,  thrice  calcined,  and  half  an  ounce  of  zaffer 
in  powder ; mix  them  together,  and  put  them  at  four  times 
into  the  pot,  that  they  may  the  better  mix  with  the  glafs  ; 
ftirring  them  well  at  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder, 

left  they  fhould  fwell  too  much  and  run  over.  ■ 

BOLLOS,  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  a denomination 
Hven  to  the  ingots  or  bars  of  Jilver  procured  there  from 
the  ore  by  the°  operation  of  the  fire,  and  the  ufe  of 
aqua  fortis. 

BOLM,  in  Geography.  See  Bulam.  _ 

BOLNEST,  Edward,  in  Biography,  pradlifed  medicine 
in  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  pub- 
tifhed,  in  1605,  “ Chemia  Medicina  illuftrata,”  or  the  true 
grounds  and  principles  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  Svo.  London, 
and  the  following  year  a tranflation  of  it  into  Latin  “ De- 
lineatio  fundamenti  et  princip.  art.  med.  ; alfo  “ Auroia 
chemica  feu  naturalis  methodus  preparandi  animalia,  vegeta- 
bilia,  rt  mineralia,”  1675,  8vo.  An  edition  of  this  work 
was  publifhed  in  Engliih,  in  1672.  “ A rational  way  of 

preparing  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  for  phylical 
afes.”  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 
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BOLNKI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
province  of  Wilna,  14  miles  E.  S.£.  of  Wilcomirz. 

BOLOGNA,  or  Bononia,  a city  of  Italy,  the  capital 
of  the  Bolognefe  duchy,  is,  next  to  Rome,  the  largeit, 
fineft,  and  richeft  city  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  Feljina,  derived  from  Feliinus,  a Tufcan 
king,  who  is  fuppofed  to  liave  built  it  25  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  name  of  Bononia  is  traced  by 
feme  to  a fucceflbr  of  Felfiiius,  called  Bonus  ; but  others 
deduce  it  from  the  Boii.  Its  circuit  is  between  five  and  fix 
Italian  miles,  and  tire  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  eftimated 
at  80,000  ; but  the  whole  cli Uriel,  which  includes  308  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  is  faid  to  contain  308,000  perfons.  Its 
figure  is  oblong,  the  length  of  it  much  exceeding  the 
breadth  ; and  viewed  at  a diftance,  it  bears  fome  refemblance 
of  a (hip,  the  tower  of  A finelli,  which  is  3 7 1 feet  high,  being 
the  mail.  It  is  furrounded  by  a folid  and  lofty  brick  wall, 
well  built,  and  adorned  with  piazzas,  which  extend  through 
the  ftreets,  and  under  which  paftengers  may  walk  without 
being  incommoded  by  the  fun  or  rain.  The  houfes  in  ge- 
neral have  lofty  porticoes,  which  would  have  a better  effedf 
if  the  ftreets  were  not  fo  narrow  ; but  in  this  particular, 
magnificence  is  facrificed  to  convenience,  for,  in  Italy,  ftiade 
is  confidered  as  a luxury.  This  city  is  feated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  in  an  extenfive,  fertile  plain,  which  liberally 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  its  rich  produce.  Tire  river 
Savona  wafhes  its  walls,  and  the  rivulet  Reno  paftes  through 
it,  parting  into  feveral  fmall  ftreams  ; and  the  latter,  by 
means  of  a canal,  communicates  with  the  Po,  aad  afford* 
great  advantage  to  the  city. 

The  public  edifices  of  various  kinds  are- numerous  and  mag- 
nificent. In  the  centre  of  the  city  ftands  a high  tower,  called 
Degli  Afinelli,  from  Gerardo  Afinelli, who,  built  it  at  his  own 
charge  in  1109;  near  it  is  the  leaning  tower,  called  Garffenda, 
which  byafall  of  part  of  it  is  now  reduced  to  the  height  of  130 
feet,  and  which  inclines,  fo  that  a plumb-line  let  down  from 
the  top  deviates  feven  feet  from  the  wall  at  the  bottom.  Of 
the  palaces  in  Bologna,  that  which  is  denominated  the  Public 
Palace  is  much  the  mod  fpacious,  though  not  the  moft  ele- 
gant. In  this  the  cardinal  legate  is  lodged  ; and  it  has  alfo 
apartments  for  the  Gonfalonier,  as  well  as  halls,  or  cham- 
bers, for  fome  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  This  edifice  contains 
fome  very  magnificent  apartments,  and  a few  good  pictures, 
of  which  the  moft  efteemed  are,  a large  one,  by  Guido,  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Jefus,  feated  on  a rainbow  ; a 
Sampfon,  alfo  by  Guido,  refrefhing  himfelf  with  the  water 
which  iffues  from  the  jaw-bone,  with  which  he  has  juft  de- 
feated the  Philiftines  ; and  a St.  John  the  Baptift,  by  Ra- 
phael. The  firft  objedl  which  ftrikes  the  eye  of  a ftranger 
on  his  arrival  at  this  town,  is  a noble  marble  fountain  in  the 
area  before  the  Palazzo  Publico.  The  principal  figure  is  a 
ftatue  of  Neptune,  1 1 feet  high,  with  one  hand  ftretched. 
out,  and  the  other  holding  the  trident.  The  body  and 
limbs  are  finely  proportioned,  the  anatomy  perfedl,  and  th® 
charadter  of  the  countenance  fevere  and  majeftic.  This 
figure  of  Neptune,  as  well  a»  all  the  others  of  boy9,  dol- 
phins, and  fyrens,  which  furround  it,  are  in  bronze.  Th® 
whole  is  fhe  workmanfhip  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  and  is 
highly  efteemed  ; and  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety 
in  making  water  flow  from  the  breafts  of  the  fea-nymphs  or 
fyrens.  Over  the  entrance  of  this  palace  is  a bronze 
ftatue  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  weighing  1 1,300  pounds, 
and  executed  by  Minganti.  Near  it  is  another  ftatue  of 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  interview  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  pope  Clement  VII.  in  1529,  when  that 
prince  fubmitted  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  is  recorded  by 
'an  infcriptioH  on  a copper-plate.  In  th$  Sampieri  palace 
■’  ■ 4 Z' 
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are  feveral  pieces  by  tbte  tbree  Caraccis ; one  of  the  beft 
ever  done  by  Albano,  reprefenting  Cupid  killing  his  mother 
Venus,  and,  with  an  air  of  triutnph,  pointing  at  the  rape  of 
Proferpine  by  Pluto  ; and  another,  more  admired  than  all 
die  reft,  and  confidered  by  the  judges  as  the  mafter-piece  of 
Guido,  the  fubjedt  of  which  is  the  “ Repentance  of  St. 
Peter,”  and  confifting  of  two  figures,  that  of  the  faint 
tvho  weeps,  and  a young  apoftle  who  endeavours  to  comfort 
him.  Although  the  nobility  of  Bologna  are  not  now  very 
rich,  many  of  their  palaces  are  furnifhed  in  a magnificent 
taftc,  and  contain  paintings,  particularly  thofe  of  the  cele- 
brated mailers  which  this  city  had  the  honour  of  producing, 
that  are  their  chief  ornaments,  and  are  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion.  The  palaces  were  built,  and  ornamented,  when  the 
proprietors  were  richer,  and  when  the  fineft  works  of  archi- 
tecture, fculpture,  and  painting,  could  be  procured  on  eaner 
terms  than  at  prefent.  The  galleries  and  apartments  are 
fpacious  and  magnificent  ; and  yet  there  are  circumllances  in 
the  moft  fplendid,  that  muft  hurt  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  that  perfect  exadtnefs  in  finifhing,  which  pre- 
vails in  Engliih  houfes.  The  glafs  of  the  windows  of  fome 
palaces  is  divided  into  little  fquare  panes,  which  are  joined 
together  by  lead  ; and  the  floors  of  all  are  fo  indifferently 
laid,  that  you  often  feel  a loofe  brick  {halting  under  your 
feet,  as  you  walk  through  the  fineft  apartments. 

Bologna  is  alfo  embellifhed  with  a great  number  of  churches 
and  convents,  which  are  enriched  with  a variety  of  paintings, 
fculptures,  Sec.  Of  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  faid  to 
be  200,  that  of  St.  Petronius  is  the  largell.  In  this  church 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  crowned  in  1530  ; and  on  the 
pavement  of  if,  Caflini  drew  his  meridian  line,  confifting  of 
pieces  of  red  and  white  marble  inlaid,  of  a hand’s  breadth  ; 
thofe  in  which  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  are  cut,  are  a foot 
lquare.  This  line  is  half  the  length  of  the  church,  which  is 
360  feet  ; and  at  its  commencement  is  a Latin  infeription, 
expreffing  that  “ the  whole  length  of  this  meridian  line, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  figns,  &c.  is  the  fix  hundred  thoufandth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  terraqueous  globe.”  On 
the  pavement,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is  an  infeription  in 
white  marble,  denoting  “ the  meridian  line  from  the  zenith 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.”  Oppofite  to  the  vertical 
point,  is  the  date  MDCL1I.  A fmall  round  aperture  has 
been  made  in  the  roof  of  the  church,  towards  the  fouth, 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  form  a circular  luminous 
fpot,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  pavement, 
which  fhews  the  proper  meridional  point  on  the  line  every- 
day. The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  in  Bologna.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  St.  Dominico,  who  is  faid  to'  have  died  at  Bologna 
in  1221,  is  much  admired.  It  confifts  of  a curious  dome, 
in  which  the  glittering  of  gold  appears  throughout,  adorned 
with  the  moft  capital  paintings,  reprefenting  the  liiftory  of 
his  life.  His  monument  is  of  white  marble,  ornamented 
with  beautiful  baffo-relievos,  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the 
altar,  together  with  the  large  candlefticks  that  Hand  upon  it, 
are  of  filver.  The  pavement  and  the  walls  are  inlaid  with 
marble  of  different  colours.  In  the  veftry  is  depofitea, 
amidft  jewels  and  various  treafures,  a manufeript  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  or  at  leaft  of  the  Pentateuch,  pretended  to  have 
been  written  by  Ezra  himfelf.  See  Bible.  It  is  a large 
folio,  carefully  preferved  in  a glafs  cafe,  and  was  prefented 
to  the  convent  by  the  Jews,  when  they  removed  hither  from 
Rome,  and  were  allowed  to  eredt  a noble  fynagogue  about 
the  clofe  of  the  14th  century.  The  other  principal  churches 
are  the  Francifcan,  in  which  are  paintings  by  Eacini,  Luigi, 
Caracci,  Brizio,  Guido,  and  Tiarini ; that  of  St.  Agnes, 
containing,  over  the  high  altar,  the  martyrdom  of  the  laint. 


by  Domenicbino  ; St.  Bartholomew,  before  which  Hands  a 
marble  ftatue  of  St.  Petronius,  by  Brunclli,  and  in  which 
are  an  annunciation,  the  nativity,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
by  Albano  ; the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the  veftry  of 
which  is  a crucifixion,  by  Guido  ; that  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  famous  for  an  admirable  pidture  of  St.  Cecilia,  by* 
Raphael,  which  is  much  extolled  by  Addifon,  and  reckoned 
one  of  Raphael’s  capital  pieces,  &c.  &c.  The  convents  alfo 
are  enriched  with  valuable  paintings  and  other  ornaments,  as. 
well  as  the  palaces  and  churches.  A Dominican  convent, 
feated  on  the  top  of  a hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
is  in  poffeffion  of  a portrait  of  the  virgin  Mary,  faid  to  have 
been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Sigoni  fays,  that  it  was  brought 
from  the  church  of  Sandta  Sophia  at  Conftantinople  in  1160; 
and  it  is  thought  to  have  wrought  many  miracles  in  favour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna.  A curious  gallery,  open  to 
the  fouth  and  clofed  by  a wall  to  the  north,  is  built  all  the 
way  from  the  city  to  the  convent  ; on  the  open  fide  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  a long  row  of  pillars  ; and  was  creeled  by  volun- 
tary contribution  in  honour  of  the  virgin,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  pilgrims.  This  long  colonnade  is  about  twelve 
feet  in  breadth,  from  the  pillars  to  the  wall,  and  about  fix- 
teen  feet  high  ; all  the  communities  of  the  town  walk,  once 
a year  in  folemn  proceftion,  to  the  convent,  and  bring  the 
holy  picture  to  vifit  the  city.  It  is  carried  through  the 
principal  ftreets,  attended  by  every  inhabitant  who  can  afford 
to  purchafe  a wax  taper.  During  this  proceftion,  the  bells 
continue  ringing,  the  cannon  are  fired,  and  the  troops  under 
arms  pradtit'e  the  fame  ceremonies  when  the  pidture  paffes, 
as  if  it  were  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces.  In  the  libra- 
ry of  the  convent,  belonging  to  'the  church  di  S.  Salvatore, 
are  many  curious  MSS. ; particularly  one  of  the  hiftory  of 
queen  Either,  written  on  yellow  coarfe  leather  in  large  He- 
brew characters,  and  done  up  in  a roll  or  volume,  according 
to  the  original  fignification  of  the  word.  The  canons  pre- 
tend that  this  was  written  by  Ezra.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a 
Hebrew  MS.  of  the  O.  T.  written  on  vellum,  in  3 vols.  fol, 
faid  to  have  been  written  in  953  ; it  has,  however,  points  or 
vowels.  Among  other  MSS.  amounting  to  about  300  in 
number,  are  the  N.  T.  called  the  “ Codex  Bononienfis,” 
faid  to  be  of  the  1 ith  century,  containing  the  whole  N.  T. 
except  the  apocalypfe,  abounding  with  abbreviations  ; and  a 
Greek  verfion  of  the  minor  prophets  and  Daniel,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  the  10th  century  ; and  among  the  printed  books  are 
Manutius’s  edition  of  Cicero’s  works,  4 vols.  fol.  published 
at  Milan  in  1498,  and  a Latin  biblein  folio,  which,  by  a 
printed  advertifement  annexed  to  it,  appears  to  have  been 
completed  at  Mentz  by  John  Euft  and  Peter  Schoiffer  in 
1462. 

The  univerfity  of  Bologna  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
moft  celebrated  feats  of  literature  in  Europe;  it  was  founded, 
as  fome  fay,  by  the  emperor  Theodofius  in  433,  but  others, 
with  greater  probability,  attribute  it  to  Charles  the  Great. 
For  an  account  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  fee  Academy. 
Over  the  gate  of  the  magnificent  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
academy,  is  the  following  liberal  infeription  : “ Bononienfe 
Scientiarum  atque  artium  inftitutum  ad  publicum  totius 
orbis  ufum.”  Here  are  an  obfervatory,  with  the  neceffary 
inftruments  for  aftronomical  obfervations  ; a very  valuable 
library,  in  three  fpacious  rooms,  where  any  perfon  may 
ftudy  and  have  the  ufe  of  the  books  four  hours  every  day  ; 
alfo,  apartments  for  the  ftudentsof  fculpture,  pamting,archi- 
tedlure,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  aftronomy,  and  every  branch 
of  natural  philofophy.  They  are  all  ornamented  with  de- 
figns,  models,  inftruments,  and  every  kind  of  apparatus 
requifite  for  llluftrating  thofe  fciences.  There  are  alio  pro- 
feffors  w'ho  regularly  read  ledtures.  There  is  a hall  full  of 
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-■imodels  in  architecture  and  fortification,  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  medals,  and  another  of  natural  curiofities,  as  animals', 
earths,  ores,  minerals;  and  a complete  colleftion,  to  aflilt  the 
ftudy  of  the  materia  medica,  and  every  part  of  natural  hif- 
tory.  There  is  alfo  a gallery  of  ilatues,  confifting-  of  a few 
originals,  and  very  fine  calls  of  the  belt  Ilatues  in  Italy. 
Honorary  premiums  are  di ftributed  every  year  among  the 
artifts,  for  the  bell  defigns  in  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architecture. 

The  anatomical  theatre  is  adorned  with  fiatues  of  cele- 
brated phyiicians;  and  the  mufeum  belonging  to  it  fupplies 
an'  abundance  of  anatomical  preparations,  and  a complete 
fuite  of  anatomical  figures  in  wax  : a man  and  woman  are 
exhibited  in  the  natural  Hate  ; the  fame  with  the  Ikin  ar.d 
cellular  membrane  removed,  fo  that  the  external  mufcles  of 
the  whole  body  and  limbs  appear.  In  the  fubfequent  figures 
the  more  external  mufcles  are  gradually  removed,  till  no- 
thing but  the  fimple  fkeleton  remains.  Thefe  figures  are 
very  well  formed,  preferving  the  natural  appearance  and 
fituation  of  the  mufcles  and  blcod-vefiels  with  as  great  exafl- 
nefs  as  could  be  expefted  in  a work  of  this  nature.  There 
are  alfo  models  in  wax,  of  particular  parts,  and  of  feveral  of 
the  vifeera  of  the  human  body  feparately. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  carry  on  a very  confiderable 
trade  in  lilks  and  velvets,  and  leather  bottles,  which  arc  ma- 
nufactured here  in  great  perfection.  The  country  produces 
immenfe  quantities  of  oil,  wine,  honey,  wax,  flax,  and  hemp; 
and  furniflies  all  Europe  with  hams,  dried  tongues,  faufages, 
macaroni,  fweetmeat,  olive,  perfumes,  walk-balls,  liqueurs, 
and  eflences.  The  people  are  induitrious,  and  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  the  nuns  are  very  ingenious 
in  making  artificial  flowers,  and  imitating:  fruits  of  various 
kinds  ; and  very  beautiful  works  are  alfo  made  ol  walnut- 
tree  and  rock-cryftal.  The  markets  are  plentifully  fupplied 
with  proviiions  ; fruit  is  had  in  great  variety,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  ; and  the  common  wine  of  the  country  is  a light 
white  wine  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  which  is  preferred  by 
flrangers  to  any  of  the  French  or  German  wines  that  may  be 
had  there.  The  inhabitants,  in  general,  are  facetious  and 
polite  to  flrangers,  who  may  receive  at  Bologna  every  kind 
of  accommodation  that  may  fuit  their  talle. 

Bologna  long  retained  the  name  of  a republic,  fent  an 
ambaflador  to  the  pope’s  court,  and  the  word  “ Libertas” 
was  inferibed  on  the  arms  and  coin  of  the  flate,  with  the 
flattering  capitals  S.  P.  Q.  R.  The  civil  government  and 
police  of  the  town  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
magiftrates,  who  were  chofen  by  the  fenate,  which  formerly 
conlilled  of  40  members  ; but  fince  this  republic  came  under 
tbeproteClion,  as  itis  called,  of  the  pope,  hethoughtproperto 
add  ten  more  ; but  the  whole  50  liill  retain  the  name  of  the 
“ Quaranta.”  One  of  the  fenators  prefided  in  the  fenate,  and 
was  called  the  “Gonfalonier,”  from  his  carrying  the  ftandard 
(Gonfalone)  of  the  republic.  He  was  the  chief  magillrate, 
was  attended  by  guards,  and  wa&conftantly  at  the  palace,  or 
near  it,  to  be  ready  on  any  emergency  ; but  he  remained 
only  two  months  in  office,  and  the  lenators  took  it  by  turns. 
I n the  midft  of  all  this  appearance  of  independence,  a cardinal 
legate  from  Rome  governed  this  republic;  he  was  appointed 
by  the  pope,  with  a vice-legate,  and  other  affiftants.  The 
orders  which  the  legate  iflued,  were  fuppofed  to  be  with  the 
approbation  of  the  fenate  ; or  at  lead,  they  never  difputed 
the  office,  which  was  of  higher  dignity  than  any  other  in  the 
gift  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  continued  for  three  years  ; at 
the  expiration  of  that  time, his  holinefs  either  appointed  a new 
legate,  or  confirmed  the  old  one  in  the  office  for  three  years 
longer.  This  ecclefiaftical  viceroy  lived  in  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  had  a numerous  fuite  of  pages,  equerries,  and  hal- 


berdiers, who  attended  him  in  the  city.  When  he  went  into 
the  country,  he  was  accompanied  by  guauds  on  Lorfeback. 
The  gonfalonier  and  magiftrates  regulated  all  the  ufual  mat- 
ters which  regarded  the  police,  and  decided,  in  common 
caufes,  according  to  the  laws  and  ancient  forms  of  the  re- 
public ; but  in  affairs  of  great  importance,  and,  indeed,  as 
often  as  lie  chofe  to  interfere,  the  cardinal  legate  without 
doubt  influenced  all  decilions.  This  muft  be  mortifying  to 
the  fenators  and  noble  families  ; but  was  lefs  felt  by  the 
people  in  general,  who  exhibited  every  appearance  of  living 
under  a mild  and  beneficent  government.  Bologna  was  the 
fee  of  an  archbifhop  ; who  bad  for  his  fuffragaus  the  hilltops 
of  Crema,  Borgo,  St.  Domino,  Modena,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Reggio.  Bologna  is  23  miles  S.W.  of  Modena,  and  145 
N.  W.  of  Rome.  N.  lat.  44D9'  36''.  E.lsmg.  n°2i'  15'. 
Jveyfler’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.  Moore’s  View  of  Soci- 
ety, Sec.  in  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  See  Bolognese. 

Bologna  bottles.  See  Un annealed  Bottles. 

Bologna  /lone.  See  BgnoNian  Stone , and  Phos- 
phorus. 

BOLOGNE,  in  Geography , a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton in  the  diftrift  of  Chaumont,  6 miles  north  of  Chau- 
mont. 

BOLOGNESE,  Francisco,  in  Biography,  an  eminent 
painter  of  landtcape  and  hi  (tony,  wliofe  original  name  was 
Francifco  Grimaldi*  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1 606,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  fchool  of  Ar.nibal  Caracci.  He  completed  his 
ftudics  at  Rome;  and  his  improvement  was  fuch,  as  to  at- 
traft  the  attention  of  pope  Innocent  X.  by  whom  he  was 
employed  both  in  the  gallery  ofhispala.ee  at  Monte  Cavalle, 
and  in  the  Vatican.  Among  his  numerous  admirers  and 
friends  were  the  prince  Pamfili,  the  pope’s  nephew,  and 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  at  Rome  ; Lewis  XIV.  and 
cardinal  Mazarin  at  Paris,  who  procured  for  him  a large 
penfion;  and  employed  him  in  decorating  the  Louvre  ; and 
after  his  return  to  Italy,  the  popes  Alexander  VII.  ami 
Clement  IX.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  execution  of 
landfcape  : and  was  diftinguiffied  by  his  frefti  and  bold  co- 
louring, light  and  fine  touch,  and  an  elegant  mode  of  com- 
pofition.  His  landfcapes  in  the  manner  of  Caracci  are  mo- 
dels of  the  ityle  of  that  fchool,  though  the  colouring  of 
them  is  thought  to  be  fomewhat  too  green.  Pie  underftood 
architecture,  and  alfo  etched,  with  great  freedom,  taile,  and 
fpirit,  a great  number  of  landfcapes,  partly  from  his  own 
defigns,  and  five  after  Titian.  His  agreeable  manners  and 
amiable  difpoiition  attached  univerfal  efteem.  His  benevo- 
lence was  Angularly  manifefted  towards  a Sicilian  gentleman 
and  his  daughter,  who  had  retired  to  Rome  from  the  trou- 
bles of  his  country.  They  lodged  near  him,  and  were  known 
to  be  fo  poor  as  to  want  bread.  As  foon  as  Bolognefe  was 
apprized  of  their  fituation,  he  repeatedly  knocked  at  their 
door  in  the  morning,  threw  in  fome  money,  and  withdrew 
undifcoveVed.  The  Sicilian  at  length  detected  him  in  one 
ofhisadts  of  beneficence,  and  in  token  of  gratitude  fell  at 
bis  feet.  The  painter  raifed  and  embraced  him,  and  they 
continued  mutual  friends  through  life.  Bolognefe  died  at 
Rome  in  1680,  and  bequeathed  confiderable  property  to  Ins 
fix  children.  His  principal  works  are  at  Rome,  and  con  ft  ft 
of  large  landfcapes,  and  hiftorical  pieces  in  frefco.  The 
pictures  of  his  belt  time  are  very  rare,  and  afford  large  prices. 
His  fon  Alexander  was  a good  painter  in  the  ftyle  and  talle 
of  his  father,  though  much  inferior.  Among  his  engravings 
are  the  “ Brazen  Serpent,”  from  a compoiition  of  his  own, 
which,  though  flight,  is  a fpirited,  free  etching,  in  the  ftyle 
of  a painter.  Pilkington  and  Strutt. 

Bolognese,  or  the  duchy  of  Bologna , in  Geography,  a ter- 
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ritory  of  Italy,  in  tlie  ecclefiaftical  Rate,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the  eaft  by  Romagna,  on  the 
fou-th  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  well  by  Modena;  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Boii  and  Ligures.  It  was  formerly  a re- 
public, under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
but,  in  127S,  it  became  fubjeft  to  pope  Nicholas  III.  After 
many  viciffitudes,  pope  Julius  II.  in  1513,  annexed  the  city 
of  Bologna,  and  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  papal  dominions; 
and  in  confequence  of  its  voluntary  fubmiffion  to  the  fee  of 
Rome,  it  was  indulged  in  feveral  privileges,  which  it  conti- 
nued long  to  enjoy  without  moleilation.  But  after  the  city 
of  Bologna  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1 796, 
the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio, 
entered  into  a treaty  to  form  a republic,  under  the  name  of 
the  “ R.epublica  Cifpadana,”  or  “ Cifalpine  Republic  ;” 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  eighth  article  of  die.  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  October  17,  17-97. 

The  foil  of  this  territory  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bologna  it  is  fo  much  improved  by  cultivation,  that  it 
appears  like  one  continued  garden.  The  vineyards  are  not 
divided  by  hedges,  but  by  rows  of  elms  and  mulberry  trees  ; 
and  the  vines  hang  in  a very  beautiful  pifturefque  manner,  in 
feftoons  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  country  is  not  only 
fertile  in  vines,  but  likewife  in  corn,  olives,  and  part  usage, 
and  has,  not  without  reafon,  acquired  the  name  of  “ Bologna 
la  Graffa.”  The  Bolognefe  affirm,  that  their  cheefe  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Parma,  and  they  fell  a great  quantity  of  it 
tinder  the  name  of  Parmefan  cheefe.  See  Bologna. 

BOLOGNETTI,  Pompey,  in  Biography , was  born  at 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1616,  where  he  received 
his  education,  and  attaching  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phyfic, 
was  admitted  doftor,  and  then  profeffor  in  medicine,  at  the 
uni  verfity  there,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much  admired,  his 
leftures  being  numeroufly  attended.  His  works  are  “ C011- 
filium  de  precautione  occafione  merciurn,  ab  infultibus  immi- 
nentis  eontagii,”  Bono.  1630,  folio;  which,  perhaps,  gave 
birth  to  Dr.  Mead’s  work  on  that  fubjeft,  or  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  it.  “ Remora  feneftutis,”  1650,  4-to.  Haller.  Bib. 
Med.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hid. 

BOLOGNINI,  Angelus,  a celebrated  profeffor  of  me- 
dicine and  furgery,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  but  prac- 
tifed  and  taught  medicine  at  Bologna.  At  the  earned:  in- 
treaty  of  his  pupils,  he  fays,  he  publilhed,  in  1508,  “ De 
«ura  ulcerum  interiorum,  et  de  unguentis  communibus  in  fo- 
lutione  continui,”  4to.  which  has  been  frequently  re-printed. 
He  was  of  the  fchool  of  Avicenna,  on  wbofe  works  he  com- 
mented in  bis  leAures.  He  gives  forms  for  preparing  oint- 
ments with  mercury,  which  he  highly  extols,  and  fays,  they 
cure  the  lues,  though  the  falivary  glands  fhould  not  be  affeft- 
ed,  which,  however,  he  admits  to  be  defirable.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  retirement  at  Padua.  Affiruc. 

Morb.  Gal.  Flail.  Bib.  Med. 

BOLOTOVA,  in  Geography , a town  of  Siberia,  24  miles 
N.E.  of  Nertfchink. 

BOLSCHAIA,  a town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Jrtifh, 
240  miles  E.S.E.  ofTobolfk. 

BOLSCHAKINA,  a town  of  Siberia,  68  miles  fouth 
®f  Orlenga. 

BOLSEC,  Jerom,  in  Biography , a carmelite  of  Paris  in 
the  16th  century,  who  deferted  his  order  on  account  of 
fome  free  opinions,  and  became  a refugee  at  Ferrara.  There 
he  commenced  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  and  being  acquainted 
with  Calvin,  removed  to  Geneva.  In  this  city  he  divulged 
fome  opinions  concerning  predeffination,  which  excited  the 
refentment  of  the  Genevan  reformer,  and  which  induced  the 
aiagiftratcs  of  Geneva,  probably  at  his  mitigation,  firftto 


imprifon  him, 'and  finally  to  banilh  him,  as  one  convifted  of 
fedition  and  Pelagianifm.  He  was  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  canton  of  Bern,  whither  he  had  retired  ; and  failing  in 
his  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Proteftants  of 
Pans  and  Orleans,  he  returned  to  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Fie  then  revenged  himfelf  by  writing  a very  flan- 
derous  ac'count  of  the  life  of  Calvin  in  ”1577,  and  another  of 
that  of  Beza  in  1582,  the  falfities  of  which  fober  Catholics- 
are  afnamed  to  quote.  He  alfo  wrote  againlt  Calvin’s  in- 
fiitution,  and  his  arguments  were  afterwards  made  ufeof  bv 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Bolfec  praftifed  phyfic  at  Autun, 
and  at  Lyons,  in  which  latter  city  he  died,  a few  years 
after  he  had  written  Beza’s  life.  Gen.  Dift. 

BOLSENA,  in  Geography,  atown  of  Italy,  in  the  ecclefi- 
..ftical  Hate,  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  delightfully  fituated 
on  a lake  that  is  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  about  3 5 Italian 
m iies  in  circumference.  In  this  lake  are  two  ifiands“  namelr, 
Bifentina  and  Martana,  with  a church  in  each  ifland  ; in  the 
former  the  unfortunate  Amalafunta,  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Oftrogoth?,  is  faid  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
534,  by  order  of  the  ungrateful  Theodatus,  her  coufin, 
whom  (he  had  admitted  to  a (hare  in  the  government.  We 
Lain  from  Pliny,  (Plift.  Nat,  1.  ii.  c.  95,)  that  in  his  time 
thefe  two  iilands  were  floating.  He  calls  this  lake  Tarqui- 
nian,  . a name  which  it  derived  from  Tarquinium,  one  of  the 
principal  12  Etrurian  cities,  whole  territories  anciently  ex- 
tended to  this  lake  ; but  it  lias  been  doubted,  whether  Pliny 
rcleis  to  the  iilands  of  this  lake.  Bolfena  is  environed  with 
mountains,  covered  with  trees,  forming  a kind  of  auguft 
amphitheatre.  On  an  eminence  near  it  may  be  feen^the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  “ Volfinium.”  It  is  7 miles  S.  of 
Orvieto. 

BOLSOVER,  a confiderable  market  town  of  Derby- 
flnre,  England,  has  been  noted  for  its  manufactories  of 
buckles,  fpurs,  bridle-bits,  feirrup-irons,  mid  other  fimilar  , 
articles ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  is  now  made  in 
Birmingham,  and  its  vicinity,  the  town  is  governed  by 
a conffable,  and  two  head  boroughs  ; and  a copy-hold  court 
is  held  here  every  three  weeks.  Here  was  formerly  a caltle, 
which,  according  to  the  Doomf-day  book,  was  poffeffed,  at 
the  Norman  conqueff  of  England,  by  William  Peverel.  It 
was  of  confiderable  extent,  and  from  its  remaining  fortifica- 
tions was  evidently  of  great  ftrength.  Its  fortrefs  is  men- 
tioned by  Leland,  as  being  in  ruins  when  he  vifited  this  part 
of  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  A modern 
manfion,  ffill  called  the  caftle,  occupies  the  fite  of  the  an- 
cient^ buildings,  and  was  erefted  by  fir  Charles  Cavendifti 
in  1613.  It  is  of  fquare  fhape,  and  affumes  the  caftellated 
charafter  by  towers  at  the  four  corners,  and  an  embattled 
parapet.  In  this  manfion,  a fuperb  entertainment  was  given 
by  William  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  to  Charles  the  Fir  ft  and  his 
queen  m the  year  1633*  Upon  this  occafion,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  were  invited  to  partake  cf  the  feftival,  which 
was  condufted  upon  fo  magnificent  a fcale,  that  the  ex- 
pences  were  eftimated  as.  amounting  to  15,000 1.  Grand 
pageants,  See.  were  reprefented  before  the  royal  guefts,  and 
the  fancy  and  tafte  ol  Ben  Jonfon  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring fpeeches  and  feenery  upon  the  occafion.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  whofe  family  obtained  it 
by  marriage  with  a'  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford.  In. 
the  pari (lr  church  is  a magnificent  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  above-named  fir  Charles  Cavendifh,  many  of  whofe 
family  are  alfo  interred  here.  Bolfover  las  a weekly  market 
on  Fridays,  one  annual  fair,  and  a ftatute  fair  for  hiring 
fervants,  & c.  It  is  8 miles  from  Mansfield,  and  145.  N.  W. 
from  London.  In  the  parifii  are  435  houfes,  and  1091  in- 
habitants. 
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At"  Elmfon,  a fmall  village  three  miles  N.  E.  of  Bolfover, 
was  born  Jedediah  Buxton , a man  who,  though  only  a poor 
labourer,  acquired  extraordinary  celebrity,  for  his  retentive 
memory,  and  recondite  powers  of  calculation. 

Th  ree  miles  north  of  Bolfover  are  the  great  coal  works, 
called  Norbrig’s  Colliery.  Thefe  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  are  let  out  to  a company  of  perfons  who  fend 
great  quantities  by  the  canal  to  Workfop,  Redford,  Stock- 
with,  &c.  Bibliotheca  Topographica,  No.  32. 

BOLSTER,  among  Surgeons,  a foft  yielding  fubftance 
either  laid  under  the  head  or  a broken  limb. 

Bolster  is  alfo  uied  for  a fluffing,  intending  to  fill  out 
or  raife  a flat,  finking,  or  hollow  part.  In  which  fenfe  bol- 
fters  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bunched,  and  other  diilorted 
backs,  fhoulders,  See. 

Bolsters  of  a fiddle,  in  the  Manege,  thofe  parts  which 
are  raifed  on  the  bows,  both  before  and  behind,  to  reft  the 
rider’s  thighs,  and  keep  him  in  a poflure  of  withftanding  the 
diforders  which  the  horfe  may  occafion.  Common  faddles 
have  no  boliters  behind  or  even  before. 

Bolsters,  in  Sea  Language,  fmall  cufhions  or  bags,  filled 
with  tarred  canvas  or  rope  yarn,  & c.  and  placed  under  the 
flirouds  and  flays,  to  prevent  their  chafing  againftjdie  treftle- 
trees,  by  the  motion  of  the  mall,  when  the  fhip  rocks  at 
fea. 

Bolsters  are  alfo  pieces  of  fir  fayed  upon  the  upper 
fide  of  the  treftle-trees,  and  againft  the  thwart-fhip  fides  of 
the  mad-head.  They  mull  be  fufficiently  long  to  clear  the 
fid-hole  • and  after  crofs-tree,  and  broad  enough  to  project 
one  inch  and  a half,  or  more,  without  the  treftle-trees,  and 
the  fame  in  depth,  and  rounded  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
edge  on  the  outfide,  and  nailed  to  the  treftle-trees  at  each- 
end.  Their  ufe  is  to  prevent  the  flirouds  chafing  by  the 
motion  of  the  mails. 

Bolsters  of  an  anchor  are  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron,  with 
a hole  through  the  middle,  ufed  when  holes  are  to  be 
punched,  or  opened  with  pins. 

BOLSWAERT,  Bolswerd,  or  Bolswert,  in  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Friefland,  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
find  to  have  been  built  in  713  by  Bolfwine,  fon  of  Rad- 
bode,  king  of  Friefland,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  It 
was  almoft  burnt  down  in  1475,  and  again  in  1515,  when 
it  was  rebuilt  and  encompaffed  with  a rampart  of  earth. 
About  a league  from  this  town  is  a port,  which,  though 
much  obftrudled  by  fand,  is  very  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants. 
Bolfwaert  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  Hanfe  towns  ; and  a great  part  of  the  Frief- 
land baize,  which  formed  a confiderable  article  of  exporta- 
tion, was  wove  in  this  place.  It  is  diflant  13  miies  S.  W. 
of  Leewarden,  and  7 S.  S.  E.  of  Harlingen.  N.  lat.  530 
2'.  E.  long.  50  24'. 

BOLSWERT,  or  Bolsuerd,  Boetius  Adam  A,  in 
Biography,  an  engraver  and  printfeller  of  Antwerp,  derived 
his  name  from  Bolfwaert  in  Friefland,  where  his  family  re- 
fided,  and  flourilhed  about  the  year  1620.  He  worked  only 
with  the  graver,  and  fuccefsfully  imitated  the  free,  open 
Fly le  of  the  Bloemarts,  in  whofe  fchool  he  probably  per- 
fected himfelf  in  his  art.  When  he  worked  from  Rubens, 
he  altered  that  ftile,  and  his  plates  are  neater,  fuller  of 
colour,  and  more  highly  finifhed.  His  plates  from  Bloemart 
are  a fetof  “ Twenty  landfcapes,”  “ The  foreft  of  the  her- 
mits and  hermiteffes  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine,”  and  “ The 
Nativity  of  Chrift  and  thole  from  Rubens,  in  a more 
finifhed  ftile,  are  the  “ Refurredlion  of  Lazarus,”  and  its 
companion  “ The  I.aft  Supper,”  which  is  a very  beautiful 
engraving.  Strutt. 

Bolswert,  or  Bolsuerd,  Scheltius  A,  brother  of 
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the  preceding,  flourifhed  about  1626,  and  worked  entirely 
with  the  graver.  His  general  character,  as  an  artift,  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Bafan  : “ We  have  a large  number  of  prints* 
which  are  held  in  great  efteem,  by  this  artift,  from  various 
mailers,  but  efpeciallv  from  Rubens,  whofe  pidlures  he  has 
copied  with  all  poffible  knowledge,  tafte,  and  great  effect. 
The  freedom  with  which  this  excellent  artift  handled  the 
graver,  the  pitlurefque  roughnefs  of  etching,  which  he 
could  imitate  without  any  other  afiifting  inilrument,  and 
the  ability  he  poffeffed  of  diftinguifhing  the  different  maffes' 
of  colours,  have  always  been  admired  by  the  connoiffeurs, 
and  give  him  a place  in  the  number  of  thofe  celebrated  en- 
gravers, who  are  delirons  of  rendering  their  works  as  ufeful 
as  they  are  agreeable,  and  of  acquiring  a reputation,  as 
killing  as  it  is  juftly  merited.”  His  prints  are  the  exaft 
tranferipts  of  the  pictures  from  which  he  engraved  them  ; 
and  his  laft  works,  though  not  equally  neat  or  finilhed,  are 
always  beautiful  and  indicate  the  hand  of  a mailer.  His 
bolded  engravings  are  from  Rubens  ; and  his  neateft  from 
Vandyck  and  Jordans.  Some  of  this  mailer’s  works  have 
been  carefully  copied,  fo  as  eafily  to  deceive  the  unfkilfuh 
Amongft  the  eftimable  engravings  of  this  artift  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned:  viz.  the  “ Brazen  Serpent,”  from  Ru- 
bens, “ Abraham  offering  his  fon  Ifaac,”  from  Theodore 
Rombout,  the  “ Education  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Anne,” 
the  “ Marriage  of  the  Virgin,”  the  “ Nativity  of  Chrift,” 
the  “ Adoration  of  the  Wife  Men,”  the  Feaft  of  Herod,” 
in  which  the  daughter  .of  Herodias  is  exhibited,  prefenting 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptift  to  her  mother,  and  the  “ Mi- 
raculous Draught  of  Fifties,”  all  from  Rubens;  “Chrift 
crowned  with  thorns-,”  from  Vandyck,  and  a “ Crucifixion,” 
from  the  fame,  in  which  a figure  appears  prefenting  the 
fpouge  to  Chrift  ; St.  John  and  the  Virgin  are  feen  Handing 
at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  Mary  Magdalene  reclining 
towards  it.  This  is  one  of  his  moft  beautiful  engravings. 
The  firft  impreffions,  in  which  the  left  hand  of  St.  John  is 
not  feen,  are  very  fcarce  ; in  the  fecond,  the  hand  appears 
upon  the  (boulder  of  the  Virgin  ; but  in  fubfequent  impref- 
fions, the  hand  was  again  erafed.  Strutt. 

BOLT,  in  Building,  an  iron  faftening  for  a door,  moved 
with  the  hand,  and  catching  in  a llaple  or  notch  made  to- 
receive  it.  Bolts  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds  : plate,  round, 
and  fpring-bolts. 

Bolt  of  a lock  is  the  piece  of  iron  which,  entering  thefta- 
ple,  fallens  the  door  ; being  the  part  which  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  turning  the  key. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  ; one  (huts  of  itfelf  by  only 
putting  to  the  door,  and  is  called  a fpring-bolt ; the  other, 
which  only  moves  when  the  key  opens  or  (huts  it,  is  called 
a dormant -belt. 

Bolt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a large  iron  pin,  having  a round 
head  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a key-hole  or  flit,  wherein 
to  put  a pin  or  faftening,  ferving  to  make  fall  the  bar  of  a 
door,  window-lhutter,or  the  like. 

This  is  more  particularly  called  a round-bolt,  or  window  - 
bolt. 

Bolts,  in  the  ^Artillery,  are  of  feveral  forts  ; thofe  which 
go  betwixt  the  cheeks  of  a carriage  to  ftrengthen  the  tran- 
foms  are  called  tranfom-bolts . The  large  iron  bolts  or  knobs 
on  the  cheeks  of  a carriage,  keep  the  handfpike  from 
Aiding,  when  it  is  poifing  up  the  breech  of  the  piece.  The 
two  ftiort  bolts  that  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  an  Englilh 
mortar-carriage,  ferve  to  traverfe  her,  are  called  traverfe- 
bolts.  The  bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a mortar, 
and,  by  the  help  of  quoins,  keep  her  fixed  at  the  elevation 
given  her,  are  called  bracket-bolts.  And  the  four  bolts  that 
fatten  the  bracket  or  cheeks  of  a mortar  to  the  bed,  aie. 

sailed . 
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sailed  bed-bolts.  Befides  thefe  there  are  bolder,  eye,  breech- 
ing, garnilh,  joint,  Hool-bed,  and  axletree  bolts.  See  Car- 
riage. 

Bolts,  in  Carpentry , denote  pieces  of  wood  cleft  with 
wedges,  in  order  to  be  fplit  into  laths. 

Bolts,  or  iron  pins,  in  a Ship,  are  of  feveral  forts,  of 
which  the  moil  common  have  imall  round  heads,  and  are 
ufed  to  unite  two  or  more  pieces  together.  Some  have 
round  flat  heads,  called  faucer-heads,  with  a mortife  in  the 
other  end,  or  point,  and  are  ufed  to  fallen  moveable  pieces 
to  thofe  that  are  fixed ; others  have  an  eye  at  one  end,  for 
iafhing  or  hooking  blocks,  &c.  and  are  driven  in  mail-heads, 
yards,  caps,  &c.  Some  have  a fquare  part  left  at  the  back 
of  the  eye,  that  they  may  not  be  driven  on  the  eye,  and  en- 
danger lplitting.  Bolts  are  frequently  diifinguifhed  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  they  are  ufed  ; as,  chain-bolts,  bolts 
for  carriages,  See. ; ring-b-olts,  ferving  for  the  bringing-to  of  the 
planks,  See.  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive  out  others  ; fet -bolts, 
employed  for  forcing  the  planks,  and  other  works,  and 
bringing  them  clofe  to  one  another ; rag-bolts,  on  each  fide 
full  of  jags  or  barbs,  to  keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their 
holes  ; clench-bolls , thofe  which  are  clenched  or  fattened  at 
the  ends  where  they  come  through  ; fore-loch-bolts,  made 
like  locks  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  whereunto  a fore-lock  of 
iron  is  driven  to  prevent  flarting  out ; fend,  or  fender-bolts, 
made  with  long  and  thick  heads,  ftruch  into  the  outermoit 
bends  or  wales  «f  a fhip,  to  fave  her  fides  from  bruifes  and 
hurts.  The  following  machine  for  drawing  bolts  in  and  out 
of  fltips  was  invented  by  Captain  Bolton  of  the  Navy,  and 
obtained  from  the  Society  of  Arts  their  prize  of  the  gold 
medal.  A model  of  it  is  preferved  in  the  repofitory  of 
the  iociety  for  the  ufe  of  the  public.  The  defeription 
of  it  (See  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society,  vol.  xvi. ) is  as 
follows : 

A A AAA  A ( Plate  of flips']  is  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

B,  a cylindrical  tube,  having  a female  ferew  in  the  infide. 

C,  a wheel  with  teeth  attached  to  the  cylinder  B.  D,  an 
endleis  ferew  adapted  to  the  wheel  C.  E,  handle  of  the 
winch.  E,  the  bolt  drawing  out.  G G,  blocks  to  fupport 
the  frame.  H,  a hollow  pieae  of  fleel,  having  on  its  out- 
iide  a male  ferew,  whofe  threads  work  within  the  female 
ferew  in  the  cylinder  B.  To  this  piece  of  Heel  the  bolt  is 
to  be  rivetted.  I,  a femicircular  piece  of  Heel,  which  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  notches  on  H,  when  a fimilar  notch 
has  been  cut  in  the  head  of  the  copper  bolt,  which  by  this 
means  is  prevented  from  turning  in  H,  while  drawing.  K, 
the  bolt,  as  prepared  to  receive  the  machine.  L,  a fleel  bar, 
fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  bolt  to  be  drawn,  having  at  one 
end  a male  ferew,  A,  and  at  the  other  end  another  male 
ferew  that  fits  into  the  famale  ferew  in  B.  M,  a fedliou 
of  a male  ferew,  having  a fquare  hole  larger  than  the 
bolt.  N,  a bolt  with  a male  ferew  at  one  end  ready  to  be 
drawn  in. 

The  machine,  of  which  a plate  is  annexed,  confifls  of  a 
frame  fupporting  a cylindrical  female  ferew  tube.  On  this 
tube  is  mounted  a wheel  with  teeth  adapted  to  an  endlefs 
ferew  fitted  to  the  frame,  and  worked  by  a handle. 

To  draw  the  bolt  out. 

The  head  of  the  bolt  muft  be  cut  off,  and  a hole  made  in 
the  timber  big  enough  to  receive  the  male  ferew  H,  which 
is  put  over  the  bolt : a flit  is  then  to  be  made,  either  by  a 
lav/  or  cold  chiffel,  in  the  head  of  the  bolt,  to  receive  the 
key  T,  and  which  correfponds  to  the  flit  in  H ; the  bolt 
head  is  then  to  be  rivetted  as  firmly  as  pofiible  upon  H ; the 
cylindrical  tube,  B,  is  then  to  be  ferewed  on,  turning  the 
whole  machine  round  till  it  can  be  done  no  longer,  when 
the  eudlefs  ferew  is  to  be  ufed.  If  the  machine  is  of  a pro- 


per ftrength,  and  the  rivettlng  well  done,  the  power  13  fuch 
as  to  extract  the  bolt  or  break  it,  but  generally  it  will  be 
drawn  out  uninjured.  See  Drawing,  & c. 

To  draw  bolts  into  flips. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a bar,  L, which  is  recommended, 
to  be  made  of  Heel,  long  enough  to  pafs  from  the  infide  to 
the  outfide  of  the  Blip,  and  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  cop- 
per bolt  intended  to  lie  drawn  in.  This  may  be  called  a 
conductor.  On  one  end  fhould  be  a male  ferew,  a;  the 
bolt  to  be  drawn  in  fhould  be  tapped  at  one  end  to  receive 
the  male  ferew,  a,  on  the  conductor,  and  at  the  other  end 
fhould  be  another  male  ferew  that  fits  into  the  female  ferew 
in  B ; after  which  the  operation  is  the  fame  as  drawing  a 
bolt  out,  and  the  machine  fhould  be  applied  accordingly. 
When  the  bolt  arrives  at  its  defiined  place,  it  may  be  fecured 
on  the  infide  by  a nut,  which  is  as  good  a way  of  fafiening 
as  clinching,  and  much  more  expeditious. 

This  machine  though  only  of  the.  height  of  eighteen 
inches,  will  draw  bolts  in  or  out  of  any  length  ; for,  after 
the  bolt  has  rifen  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  it  will  only  be  ne« 
ceffary  to  ferew  the  machine  back,  and  follow  up  the  work 
with  blocks  of  timber,  as  reprefented  in  the  drawing. 

Note.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  hole  in  H he  made  fquare, 
larger  than  the  round  hole  as  fhewn  at  M,  and  the  head  of 
the  bolt  rivetted  into  it,  it  will  do  away  the  neceflity  of  the 
key,  I,  render  the  machine  lefs  complicated,  and  fave  much 
time  and  trouble. 

Bolts  of  an  Anchor,  are  cylindrical  iron  pins  for  fafien- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the  Hock  together. 

Bolts  for  whirls,  in  Rope-making , are  large  iron  pins 
with  round  heads,  driven  in  the  board  over  the  crank-wheel 
for  the  whirls  to  run  on. 

Bolt  is  alfo  ufed  for  a meafure  or  certain  quantity  of  can- 
vas, amounting  to  twenty-eight  ells. 

Bolt  of  filk  or  Huff  denotes  a long  narrow  piece,  of  in- 
definite meafure. 

Bolt , peafe,  in  Effex,  denotes  the  pcafe-ftraw,  when  the 
grain  is  threihed  out  of  it. 

Bolt,  thunder.  See  Th undergo//. 

Bolt-to^c,  in  Sea  Language,  is  a rope  fewed  to  the  edges 
of  a fail,  to  prevent  it  from  rending  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  or  any  other  caufe. 

A bolt  rope  fhould  be  made  of  fine  yarn  fpun  from  the 
bell  hemp,  and  fewed  neatly  on  with  good  twine.  To  avoid 
ftretching,  the  rope  muft  be  kept  well  twilled  while. fewing 
on,  and  care  taken  that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
flack  is  taken  in  : that  part  of  the  rope  at  the  leech  of  the 
fail  is  to  be  crofs  Hitched  at  every  foot  in  length,  at  every 
feam,  and  in  the  middle  of  every  cloth  at  the  loot,  with 
three  crofs  Hitches  : four  crofs  Hitches  fhould  be  taken  at  all 
the  beginnings  and  fafienings  off  ; the  firft  ftitch  given  twice, 
and  the  laft  three  time*.  Small  fails  have  two  crofs  Hitches 
at  every  feam,  and  three  at  every  fafiening  off. 

BOLTED  flour,  that  which  has  paffed  through  the 

BOLTERS. 

BOLTEL,  in  Building,  any  prominence  or  jutting  out, 
as  of  a piece  of  timber,  end  of  a beam,  or  the  like,  advancing 
beyond  the  naked  of  the  wall. 

BOLTERS,  or  Boulters,  a kind  of  fieves  for  meal, 
haviag  the  buttons  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or  even  wire. 
The  word  feems  derived  from  the  German,  leutal,  a Jieve  ; 
whence  alfo  leutelen,  to  bolt.  The  bakers  ufe  bolters, 
which  are  worked  by  the  hand ; millers  have  a large  fort, 
wrought  by  the  motion  of  the  mill. 

BOLT-HEAD,  a veffel  ufed  by  the  chemifts,  the  fame 
as  matrafs  ; which  fee. 

Bolt-head,  in  Geography,  a -promontory  of  England,  on 
2 the 
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the  fouth-caad  of  the  county  of  Devon,  19  miles  S.E.  of 
Plymouth.  N.  lat.  50°9'-  W.  long.  30°  47'.  The  pro- 
montory 4^  miles  W.N.W.  of  this  is  called  bait-tail . 

BOLT  and  Tun,  in  Heraldry,  is  a bird  bolt  in  pale  pierc- 
ing through  a ton. 

BOLTING,  or  Boulting,  the  aft  of  feparating  the 
flour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a fieve  or  bolter. 

Bolting-c/oM,  or  BoLTER-r/oM,  fometimes  alfo  called 
halting  cloth , denotes  a linen  or  hair-cloth  for  lifting  of  meal 
or  flour. 

That  kind  of  bolting-cloth  which  is  ufed  for  fifting  of 
meal,  and  alfo  for  a variety  of  needle  work,  for  young 
ladies’  famplers,  and  for  filling  up  the  frames  of  window- 
fcreens,  & c.  is  wove  after  the  manner  of  gauze  of  fine  fpun 
woollen-yarn.  The  wool  necelfary  for  making  this  cloth 
mull  be  long,  vvell-walhed,  and  fpun  to  a fine  equal  thread, 
which,  before  it  is  fcowered,  mull  be  fealded  in  hot  water, 
to  prevent  it  from  fnrinking.  The  web  mull  be  lliffened  ; 
and  in  the  manufafture  of  it  the  Englilh  have  the  advantage 
nf  the  Germans,  whofe  cloth  of  this  kind  is  much  cheaper, 
but  much  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  England.  The 
baiting-cloth  of  this  country  is  ftifFer,  as  well  as  fraoother, 
and  the  flour  paffes  through  it  much  better  than  through 
that  of  the  Germans,  which  is  either  very  little  or  not  at  all 
lliffened.  A manufaftory  of  this  cloth  was  eftablilhed  at 
Oftra,  near  Drefden,  by  one  Daniel  Kraft,  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  ; and  at  Hartau  near  Zittau,  it  was  intro- 
duced by  one  Plefsky,  who  learned  the  art  of  making  it  in 
Hungary.  The  cloth  which  is  fent  from  hence  for  fale,  not 
only  every  where  round  the  country,  but  alfo  to  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silefia,  is  wove  in  pieces,  containingeach  from  64 
to  65  Leiplick  ells  ; the  narroweil  being  io,  and  the  widelt 
14  inches  in  breadth.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  alfo  made 
by  a company  in  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  Bolting-cloth 
is  alfo  made  at  Gera,  as  well  as  at  Potfdam  and  Berlin  ; at 
the  latter  of  which  places  there  is  a manufaftory  of  it  car- 
ried on  by  the  Jews. 

Bolting-wu’//,  a verfatile  engine  for  fifting  with  more 
eafe  and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is  called  the 
bolter. 

The  method  of  applying  a fieve  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
bag  to  the  works  of  the  mill,  that  the  meal  might  fall  into 
it  as  it  came  from  the  flones,  and  of  cauiing  it  to  be  turned 
and  fhaken  by  the  machinery,  was  firll  made  known  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  as  we  are  exprefsly  told  in 
feveral  ancient  chronicles. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  among  Sportfmen,  fignifies 
rouiing  or  aillodging  a fox,  rabbit,  or  badger,  from  its  red- 
ing place. 

Boltinc,  in  Law,  a method  of  pleading,  or  arguing, 
formerly  in  ufe  in  the  inns  of  court ; inferior  to  mooting. 
The  cafe  is  argued  firfl  by  three  dudents,  then  by  two  bar- 
ride.rs  ; an  ancient,  and  two  barriders  fitting  as  judges. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Saxon  bolt , a houfe\  becaufe 
done  privately  within  doors,  for  indruftion. 

BOLTON,  Edmund,  in  Biography, an  Englilh  antiqua- 
rian writer  of  the  17th  century.  By  religious  profeflion  he 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  probably  enjoyed  fome  office 
under  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  diligent  in 
his  refearches  into  fubjefts  of  hidory  and  antiquities,  and 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  following;  viz.  “ A Life  of  Henry  II.;”  “Elements 
of  Armories,”  Lond.  4to,  1610;  “A  tranflation  of 
Florus,”  “NeroCaefar,  or  Monarchy  depraved,”  Lond. 
fob  16.24,  in  which  he  attempts  to  edablidi  the  improbable 
opinion,  that  Stonehenge  was  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  queen  Boadicea.  His  “ Vindicite  Britannic®, ” left  in 


MS.,  was  defigned  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  and  early 
importance  of  London.  From  all  his  performances,  Bolton 
appears  to  have  poffeffed  the  credulity,  nationality,  and  love 
of  trifles,  often  attendant  on  antiquarian  dudies,  when  they 
are  not  direfted  by  tade  and  judgment.  The  time  ol  his 
death  is  not  known.  Biog.  Brit. 

Bolton,  in  Geography , a village  of  Yorkfllire,  in  England, 
had  a very  confiderable  monadery  ol  canons  regular,  ol  the 
order  of  St.  Audin,  founded  in  1120  by  Robert  de  Romeli, 
and  this  had  afterwards  other  benefaftors,  and  at  the  dif- 
folution  its  annual  revenues  were  valued  at  212/.  Part  of 
the  religious  houie  11  ill  remains,  and  one  room  is  appropriated 
to  a free  fchool,  which  was  founded  by  Robert  Boyle,  efq. 
This  village  is  rendered  remarkable  from  being  tire  birth- 
place and  refidenqe  of  Henry  Jenkins,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1500,  and  lived  to  the  great  age  of  169  years.  He 
enjoyed  a conllant  date  of  good  health,  and  poffeffed  his 
laculties  to  the  lad  year  of  his  life.  See  Longevity. 

BoLTON-le-Afoors,  is  an  ancient  manulafturing  town  of 
confiderable  confequence  in  Lancafliire,  in  England.  It  may 
be  conddered  as  the  original  feat  of  the  cotton  trade  in  this 
country,  and  for  the  manufafture  of  ornamental  and  fancy 
good  is  dill  particularly  celebrated.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
notices  the  cottons  (then  a fpecies  of  woollen)  and  coarfe 
yarns  which  were  brought  to  this  town  in  his  time,  and 
oblerves,  that  many  villages  in  the  vicinity  were  engaged  in 
this  manufafture.  Coal-pits  were  alio  worked  at  that  time, 
and  coalsaredill  obtained  in  abundance  from  pits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  making  of  fudians  was  introduced  into  this 
town,  at  a very  early  period, and  dill  continues  a prominent  ob~ 
jeft  of  trade.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign1  of  Charles  I., 
Bolton  was  befieged  by  prince  Rupert  in  1644,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
has  rapidly  increafed  in  fize  and  population.  It  is  feated 
in  a flat  didrift,  as  its  name  partly  implies.  The  advantage 
of  canal  conveyance  to  Mancheder  and  Bury,  has  proved 
highly  important  to  the  town,  whofe  manufaftories  are 
thereby  greatly  promoted.  Bolton  has  a free  fchool, 
of  which  Ainfworth,  the  author  of  the  Latin  dictionary, 
was  once  a mader.  The  profperity  of  Bolton  may  be 
partly  edimated  from  the  following  comparative  date  of  its 
population.  In  the  year  1773,  there  were  5339  inhabitant's 
in  this  town  and  Little  Bolton.  Thefe  were  augmented  to 
11  >739  perfons  in  1789  ; and  in  1801,  when  the  population 
of  the  country  was  edimated  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, there  were  found  to  be  3476  houfes,  and  17,413  in- 
habitants in  the  townlhip  and  chapelry  of  Great  and  Little- 
Bolton.  The  principal  mart  for  the  fale  of  goods  made  at 
this  place  is  Mancheder,  where  the  manufafturers  refort  on 
T uel’days,  Thurfdays,  and  Saturdays.  “ The  neighbourhood 
of  Bolton,”  obferves  the  judicious  Dr.  Aikin,  “ has  been 
didinguiflied  for  producing  men  of  great  talents  in  mechanical 
invention,  who  have  generally  been  wholly  uneducated,  and 
indebted  only  to  native  powers,  and  the  habit  of  obfervation. 
The  mod  celebrated  of  thele  was  iir  Richard  Arkwright, 
of  whom  falfe  pride  and  prejudice  alone  can  think  it  deroga- 
tory to  fay,  that  he  paffed  a great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
humble  dation  of  a barber  in  the  town  of  Bolton.  His 
mind  was  fo  ardently  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanifm  ufed  in  the  rr.anufaftures,  that  he  could  fcarcely 
keep  above  want  by  the  exercife  of  his  proper  profeflion  ; 
bat  his  perfeverance  and  ingenuity  were  at  length  rewarded 
with  a meafure  of  opulence,  which  nothing  but  the  tide  of 
profperity  in  a commercial  nation  could  bedow.”  See 
Arkwright. 

At  Smithels,  an  old  hall,  or  manfion,  north  of  Bolton, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Fauconberg  family,  is  a curious 
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old  wainfcotted  room,  the  pannels  of  which  are  adorned  with 
upwards  ot  50  heads,  cut  in  wood.  This  hall  is  ftiewn  and 
vifited  as  a curiofity,  from  a fuperftitious  prevalent  opinion 
that  an  imprelhon  of  a foot  may  be  feen  in  the  ftone  floor 
made  by  one  Marfli  a martyr,  A the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Rivington,  in  the  parifh  of  Bolton,  is  a conspicuous  hill, 
crowned  with  a building  called  Rivingtori  pike.  Some  veins 
of  lead  and  calamine  have  been  worked  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  have  not  hitherto  proved  very  fortunate  to  the 
adventurers. 

Bolton  is  11  miles  from  Manchcftcr,  and  197  miles  N.W. 
of  London.  It  lias  a market  on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs 
annually.  Aikin’s  Defeription  of  the  Country  round  Mun- 
ch c Her,  4to.  1795. 

Bolton,  a tovvnflrip  of  America,  in  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  feated  on  Onion  river,  about  IC4  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Bennington,  containing  88  inhabitants.  — Alfo,  a town- 
fhip  in  Tolland  county,  Connecticut,  incorporated  in  1720, 
and  fettled  from  Weaiherslield,  Hartford,  and  Windfor, 
14  miles  E.  from  Hartford. — Alfo,  a townfhip  in  Worcefler 
county,  Maffachufetts,  iS  miles  N.  E.  from  Worcefler, 
and  34  W,  from  Bolton  ; containing  945  inhabitants,  and 
,a  good  bed  of  limeftone. — Alio  a townfhip  in  Wafhington 
county,  New  York,  between  Scroon  lake  and  lake  George, 
diflant  jo  or  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ticonderoga,  and  contain- 
ing 959  inhabitants. 

BOLTONIA,  in  Botany,  (named  by  L’Heretier,  in  ho- 
nour of  Jamies  Bolton,  late  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkihive,  a felf- 
taught  naturalift  and  artifl  in  a humble  fphere  of  life,  author 
of  the  “ Hifhory  of  Britifh  Singing  Birds,”  2 vols.  4to. 
of  “ Britifh  Ferns,”  4to.  and  of  “ Fungufes  growingabout 
Halifax,”  4 vols.  4to.  with  figures  of  the  fpecies,  all  drawn, 
■etched,  and  coloured  by  himfelf. ) L’Heret.  Sert.  Angl. 
p.  35,  36.  Schreb.  1309.  Juflieu  450.  Bole.  Nov.  Diet. 
Clals,  Syngcnejia  Pelygarnla  Supcrjlua.  Nat.  Ord.  Compojlta 
radiate. — Corymblfera.  Jufi. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  common  ; imbricate,  with  nearly  equal 
linear,  acute  feales.  Cor.  compound,  radiate  ; florets  of 
.the  difk  tubular,  funnel  fhaped,  five-cleft,  numerous  ; ef  the 
ray  many, linear,  entire,  piitiliferous.  (Schreb.)  three-tooth-' 
ed.  ( Bofc. ) Pjl.  germ  oblong  ; ltyle  filiform  ; ftigmas 
two,  thofe  of  the  ray  revolute.  Pericarp,  none  ; calyx  un- 
changed. Seed  folitary,  compreffed,  flightly  toothed,  two- 
horned  ; receptacle  naked,  honey-combed,  hemifpheric. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  common,  imbricate,  with  linear  leales. 
Cor.  radiate.  Germs  compreffed,  vertical.  Seed  obfeurely 
toothed,  two-horned.  Recept.  honey-combed. 

Species,  1.  B.  ajleroiaes,  (matricaria  ail.  Linn.  Mant. 

1 16.)  “Leaves  quite  entire.”  Stem  upright,  two  feet 
high,  even,  fcarcely  angular,  flightly  ftreaked  ; leaves  alter- 
nate, remote,  feffile,  lanceolate,  even,  bent  down  at  the  bafe, 
ragged  about  the  edge  ; panicle  thin,  ftiffifh,  with  one- 
flowered  peduncles  ; difk  yellow  ; ray  pale  flefh-colour. 
2.  B.  glajl folia.  “ Lower  leaves  ferrate.”  Five  or  fix  feet 
high.  Both  ipecies  are  natives  of  South  America,  flower 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
3758. 

BOETSACKEN,  orBoLTSACK,  in  Geography , rocks 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Great  Belt,  5 miles  S.  E.  from 
■ the  ifland  of  Sarnfoe.  N.  lat.  55°  48  k E.  long.  io°.  40'. 

BOLTY,  in  Ichthyology,  a filh  of  the  Labrus  genus. 

( Labrus  niloticus  of  Linnaeus),  that  is  found  in  the  Nile.  It 
is  figured  and  deferibed  by  Sonnini,  in  his  “ Voyage  en 
Egypte.”  This,  it  is  obierved,  is  one  among  the  fmall 
number  of  fifhes  that  inhabit  the  river  Nile,  the  flefh  of 
which  is  delicate,  and  of  a good  flavour.  Daubenton,  in 
the  French  Encyclopaedia,  calls  the  fpecies  Nebideux , on 
account  of  the  obfeure  fpots  with  which  the  fins  are 
marked. 
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BOLTZNITZ,  in  Geography,  a river  of  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Elfler  near  Elfterwerda,  in  the  maro-ra- 
viate  ofMeiffen. 

BOLU,  a mountain  of  Alia,  in  Armenia,  144  miles  S.E. 

of  Erivan. 

BGLUADIN,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  28  miles  N.  of  Kara-hiffar. 

BOLTJC  baffl,  in  the  Turltijh  Pjfairs,  denotes  the  chief  of 
a company;  or  a captain  who  has  the  command  of  an  hun- 
dred janizaries. 

BOLUR.US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Greece, 
in  Tbefprotia. — Alfo  a town  of  Illyria,  which  belonged  to 
"the  Trallians.  Steph.  Byz. 

BOLUS, in  Pharmacy,  is  a very  ufeful  form  of  extempo- 
raneous prefeription  adapted  to  a ‘variety  of  cafes  in  which 
a more  folid  or  a more  liquid  form  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  The  confidence  of  a bolus  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
an  eleftuary,  that  is,  about  as  foft  as  dough,  fo  as  eafily  to 
flip  down  the  throat  without  falling  to  pieces.  As  it  nruft 
in  fume  degree  be  tailed  while  fwallowed,  it  generally  coniiit* 
of  the  medicine  in  powder,  worked  up  to  the  proper  tena- 
city by  means  of  fome  grateful  fyrup,  loft  extract  ofiiquorice, 
ora  palatable  conferve  ; or,  if  tire  medicine  be  an  oil,  balfam, 
or  other  liquid,  dry  fugar,  with  flour,  almond-pafte,  and  the 
like,  are  added  to  bring  it  to  the  due  confidence.  ' It  is  in- 
tended to  be  only  a fingle  dofe. 

The  fubftances  moft  proper  to  be  exhibited  in  this  form 
are  thofe  that  are  very  heavy,  and  fcarcely  to  be  fufpended 
in  any  liquid  fo  as  to  be  drank  off,  fuch  as  calomel,  tin- 
powder,  Heel  filings,  tethiops  mineral,  or  thofe  that  are 
too  bulky  to  be  made  into  a convenient  number  of  pills, 
and  are  naufeattd  by  the  patient  in  a liquid  form,  fuch  as 
cinchona,  chamomile,  burnt-fponge,  Dover’s  powder,  vale- 
, rian  root  ; or  fome  of  the  ftronger  acrids  and  aromatics, 
as  guiacum,  camphor,  mu  fit,  cailor,  ammonia:  or  thofe 
that  are  little  ioluble  in  the  flomach,  unlefs  nrevioufly 
mixed  with  fome  eafily  foluble  matter,  and  yet  do  not  readily 
combine  with  liquid  fufficierit  to  be  drank  off,  as  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  balfams  and  the  like,  mixed  with  fugar  and 
flour.  Boluffes  differ  from  troches  in  this,  that  the  latter 
are  made  firmer,  though  equally  foluble,  and  being  intended 
for  flow  folution  in  the  mouth  ; they  confifl  only  of  infipid, 
or  not  unpalatable  ingredients.  Subftances  that  readily 
become  very  moift,  fuch  as  the  kali  preparatnm,  fhould  not 
be  ufed  in  this  form,  unlefs  the  bolus  is  intended  to  be 
taken  immediately but  on  this  head  lefs  caution  is  required 
than  in  compounding  electuaries. 

This  form  of  medicine  fhould  be  avoided  where  the  patient 
is  in  a Hate  in  which  the  power  of  fwallowing  is  with  diffi- 
culty exarcifed,  as  in  apoplexy, and  other  comatofe  diforders; 
in  fome  fpafmodic  and  painful  affections  of  the  throat ; or 
where  the  oefophagus  is  naturally  very  narrow.  Alarming 
accidents  have  fometimes  arifen  from  a neglect  of  thefe 
precautions.  It  is  likewife  difficult  to  get  very  young  chil- 
dren to  fwallow  them,  unlefs  made  extremely  thin.  Thefe 
minutias  will  not  appear  trifling  to  thofe  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  perfonally  witneffing  the  trouble  and  difficulty  which 
daily  attend  the  exhibition  of  medicines,  and  are  fo  liable 
to  defeat  the  moff  judicious"  plans  of  the  preferiber. 

In  hofpitals  and  difpenfaries  this  form  is  very  commonly 
adopted,  as  it  is  prepared  with  little  trouble', andis  economical 
in  the  more  expenfive  drugs,  no  more  of  them  being 
employed  than  the  immediate  wants  cf  the  patient  re- 
quire. 

BoLUS-iA ad,  iu  Geography,  a cape  of  Ireland,  on  the 
fouth-weft  coaft  of  the  county,  of  Kerry,  38  miles  S.  W.  of 
Killarney'.  N.  lat.  5i°4a'.  W.  long,  io®  12'. 
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BOLWYCIC,  a town  of  Norway,  40  miles  W.  of 
Tonfberg. 

BOLZANI,  Urband  Valeriano,  in  Biography.,  one 
of  the  revivers  of  literature  in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at 
Belluno  about  the  year  1440.  Having-  entered,  when  young, 
into  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  lie  travelled  through  ligvpt, 
Paleftine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  obferving 
whatever  was  curious  either  in  nature  or  art.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  perambulations,  he  twice  alcended  the  fummit  of 
JEtna,  and  furveyed  its  crater.  As  a ftrict  obferver  of-  his 
vows,  he  declined  accepting  the  honours  and  dignities 
which,  were  offered  him.  'His  fixed  abode  was  at  Venice, 
where  he  taught  the  Greek  language,  and,  among  other 
Scholars,  inflrucled  the  learned  Gean-Antonio  Flaminio, 
and  John  d’Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X.  He  was  the 
firil  who  facilitated  the  attainment  of  the  Greek,  by  com- 
pofing  a grammar  in  that  language  ; of  which  the  fid!  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  1497,  and  a iecond,  much  enlarged,  in 
1512.  He  died  in  1524. 

. BOLZANO,  or  Bolzen,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  Tyrol,  feated  on  the  river  Eyfac,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Adige,  famous  for  its  four  annual  fairs,  each 
of  which  continues  a fortnight,  which  are  much  reforted  to 
by  Italian  and  German  merchants;  6 leagues  S.  W.  of 
Brixen,  and  9 N.  of  Trent.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  March,  1797.  N.  hit.  46°  28'.  E.  long.  110  14'. 

Bolzano,  atown  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentin,  belonging  to 
the  Hate  of  Venice,  2 leagues  E.  of  Vicenza. 

BOM,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  American  ferpent  of 
the  Boa  genus,  called  Iikewife  borne,  and  boma.  It  is  faid 
to  grow  to  a vail  fize,  and  to  be  perfectly  harmlefs  ; but  the 
latter afiertion  is  improbable  ; it  is  not  certainly  of  the  poi- 
fonous  race  of  ferpents.  This  is  called  the  bom,  becaufe  it 
emits  a remarkable  noife  refembling  the  found  of  that  word, 
when  pronounced  with  a deep  hollow  voice. 

BOMAL,  or  Bohemal,  in  Geography , a town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy- c-f  Luxemburg,  feated  on  the  Ourte, 

7 miles  S.  W.  of  Spa,  and  53  N.  AY.  of  Luxemburg. 

BOMANGOY,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angoy,  or  Goy  (which  fee),  fituate  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Zaire.  S.  lat.  50  36'.  AV.  long.  130. 

BOMARZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  Hate, 
and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  once  epifcopal ; 14  miles  from 
Civita  Caftellana. 

BOMB,  in  the  Military  Art,  a hollow  iron-ball,  or  (hell, 
furnifhed  with  a vent,  by  which  it  is  filled  with  gun-powder, 
and  which  is  fitted  with  a fufee,  or  hollow  plug,  by  which 
it  gives  fire,  when  thrown  out  of  a mortar. 

In  the  Englifh  artillery,  bombs  are  now  commonly  called 
fhells. 

The  word  bomb  comes  from  the  Latin  homlus,  crepitus, 
or  fibilus  ani : by  realon  of  the  noife  it  makes. 

The  method  of  preparing  a bomb  is  as  follows  : a hol- 
low iron  globe  A B ( Plate  Gunnery ),  is  caft  pretty  thick, 
having  a round  aperture  A,  by  which  it  may  be  filled  and 
lighted  ; and  circular  anfa  C,  D,  of  hammered  iron 
fixed  -in  the  mould  when  they  are  cart,  for  the  commo- 
dious putting  it  into  the  mortar,  as  well  as  for  carrying  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  France,  the  handles  are  call 
ironr  but  they  are  thus  rendered  more  clumfy,  and  liable  to 
break  fooner  than  the  others. 

It  lias  been  ufual  to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  bomb  the 
thickeft;  that  it  may  fall  on  that  fide,  and  never  on  the  fufee, 
and  that  it  may  alfo  better  refill  the  fhock,  or  imprefiion 
of  the  powder  by  which  it  is  dilcharged  from  the  mortar ; 
but  Mr.  Muller  thinks  that  neither  of  thefe  confiderations  is 
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of  any  great  importance,  and  recommends  rather  to  make 
them  every  where  equally  thick,  becaufe  they  would  thus 
burft  into  a greater  number  of  pieces.  Artillery,  p.  151. 
ill  his  Sylfem,  &c.  vol.  v. 

After  the  fhells  have  been  gauged  and  examined  as  to 
their  dimenfior.s  and  weight,  they  mull  be  well  fearched 
within  and  without  by  means  of  a copper  grater,  to  afeertain 
whether  there  be  any  holes  or  cavities  in  them  ; and  the 
iron  pin  or  fpike  at  the  bottom  of  the  irrfide,  which  fupporcs 
the  corp  when  they  are  call,  fiiouid  be  beat  down  orjrroken 
ofF.  They  are  then  to  be  hammered  all  over,  to  knock  off 
the  feales,  and  difeover  flaws  ; and  no  hole,  in  the  large’ 
fhells,  is  allowed,  of  more  than  ~ of  an  inch  deep.  An 
empty  fufee  is  then  driven  into  the  fufee  hole;. and  the 
fhell  is  fufpended  in  a tub  of  water,  fo  that  the  water  may- 
cover  it,  without  running  into  the  fulee  ; in  tiiis  fituation 
the  nofe  of  a pair  of  bellows  is  introduced  into  the  fufee 
hole,  and  feveral  flrong  puffs  given  with  the  bellows  ; and 
if  no  bubbles  rife  in  the  water,  it  is  concluded  that  there 
are  no  holes  in  the  fhell,  but  that  it  is  found  and  fit  for 
fervice. 

AAffien  the  fhell  has  been  thus  proved,  and  is  found  to  be 
dry  within,  gun-powder  is  introduced  into  its  cavity,  by 
means  of  a funnel  ; but  it  is  not  quite  filled.  Artiilerifls, 
though  they  agree  that  fhells  fhould  not  be  quite  full,  have 
not  ascertained  the  precife  quantity  which  would  ferve  for 
their  buriting'  into  the  greateil  number  of  pieces.  Cap- 
tain Defaguiiliers,  after  having  made  feveral  experiments, 
apprehends,  that  the  mofl  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  which  would  fill  the  cavity.  A little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a fufee  or  wooden  tube  a , 
e,  of  the  figure  of  a truncated  cone,  is  driven  through  the 
aperture,  the  powder  may  pot  be  bruifed.  This  fufee  is 
preffed  in  at  firil  by  the  hand  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  then 
drove  with  a mallet  as  hard  as  poffible,  taking  care,  however,, 
not  to  fplit  it ; for  if  the  lead  crack  were  in  it,  the  com- 
pofition  would  give  fire  to  the  powder,  and  the  fhell  would 
bunl  either  in  the  mortar,  or  in  the  air,  and  thus  do  no 
execution.  For  the  method  of  preparing  and  filling  the 
fufee,  fee  Fusee. 

This  fufee  is  fet  on  fire,  and  burns  flowly  till  it  reaches 
the  gun-powder,  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence;  whence  the  ufe  of  bombs 
in  befieging  towns.  Special  care,  however,  muff  be  taken,' 
that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned,  as  that  the  gun-powder 
do  not  take  fire  before  the  fhell  arrives  at  the  deftined  place; 
to  prevent  which,  the  fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with 
a wet  clammy  thread. 

The  fufees  are  driven  into  the  fhell,  fo  as  that  only  about 
an  inch  and  a half  come  out  beyond  the  fufee-hole  ; and 
then  the  fhell  is  faid  to  be  fixed.  They  are  charged  long 
before  there  is  occafion  to  ufe  them  ; and  in  order  to  fecure 
the  compofition  with  which  they  are  filled,  the  two  ends 
are  covered  with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  pitch,  one  of 
rofin,  and  three  of  bees-wax,  which  will  guard  the  com- 
pofition within  from  the  accefs  of  air  ; and  it  will  thus 
keep  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  AVheu  the  fufee  is  to  be  put 
into  the  fhell,  the  little  end  is  opened  or  cut  off ; but  the 
great  end  is  never  opened  till  the  mortar  is  to  be  fired. 

Bombs  or  fhells  are  made  of  different  magnitudes,  from 
that  of  17  or  18  inches  diameter  downwards;  the  very  large 
ones  are  not  ufed  by  the  Englifh,  that  of  1 3 inches  dia- 
meter being  the  largefl  fize  now  employed  by  them.  The 
following  table  fliews  the  weight,  dimeafions,  See.  of  Eng- 
lifh and  French  fhells. 
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SHELLS— -Their  Dimenfions,  Weight* 
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French  Shells , in  French  Weight 

s and  Meafures. . 
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Mr.  Muller  gives  tbe following  proportions,  from  the  13 
inch  bombs,  now  commonly  ufed,  and  obferves  that  they 
mavbe  eafily  adjufted  to  any  other  calibre,  by  making  the 
diameter  of  the  (hell  to  30,  as  any  part  expreffed  in  inches, 
to  the  fame  part  expreffed  in  parts  of  the  diameter  divided 
into  30  equal  parts. 

Diameter  of  the  bore  - 

Diameter  of  the  (hell  - 

Diameter  of  the  hollow  fphere  - 
Thicknefs  of  the  metal  at  the  fufee-hole 
Thicknefs  at  the  oppofite  part 
Diameter  of  the  fufee-hole 


Weight  of  the  (hell  unloaded, 


3° 

29,5 

21 

3-5 

5 

4 

d 

11.7 


Weight  of  the  powder  contained  in, the  /hell  

_ 2.36.5 

N.  B.  The  letter  d denotes  the  cube  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore. 

But  fhells  have  alfo  been  lately  made  with  the  metal 
every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  are  found  to 
burft  into  a greater  number  of  pieces  by  this  conftru&ion. 
The  Germans  do  not  name  their  /hells  from  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  which  receives  them,  but  from  the  weight  of  a 
/tone-ball  that  fits  the  fame  bore  as  the  /hell.  Thus  a 71b. 
howitzer  admits  a /tone-ball  of  that  weight : the  /hell  for 
this  weighs  1 jibs,  and  correfponds  to  the  Englifh  5*  inch. 
The  3olbs.  howitzer  (hell  weighs  6olbs.,  and  is  rather  more 
than  8 inches  in  diameter.  At  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  fmall 
/hells,  as  4T  inches,  and  hand-granades,  were  quilted  into 
grape  for  13-inch  mortars.  The  fufees  were  turned  in- 
wards next  the  iron-tampion,  and  leaders  of  quick-match 
for  communicating  fire  to  the  fufees  were  introduced 
through  holes  made  in  the  wood-bottom,  and  placed  as 
near  the  fufees  as  poffible  in  the  centre  of  the  grape. 
Thefe  anfwcred  very  well  for  fhort  ranges.  In  general, 
the  windage,  or  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the 
/hell  and  mortar,  is  -/5th  of  the  latter;,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  hollow  part  of  the  /hell  is  T7&ths  of  the  fame.  For  finding 
the  weight  of  an  iron-/hell,  the  following  rule  has  been 
given.  Take  ^ of  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  diameters,  and  this  will  be  ifs  weight. 


In  order  to  find  how  much  powder  will  fill  a /hell  ; divide 
the  cube  of  the  internal  diameter  of  the  /hell  in  inches  by 
5.7.3,  which  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  of  powder.  To 
find  the  fize  of  a fhell  for  containing  a given  weight  of  pow- 
der ; multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  powder  by  57.3,  and 
the  cube  root  of  the  product  will  be  the  diameter  in  inches.. 

Bombs  only  differ  from  granaaes,  in  that  the  latter  are 
much  lefs  ; and  inftead  of  mortars  are  thrown  out  of  the 
hand.  Bombs  are  thrown  not  only  out  of  mortars  and- 
howitzers,  but  out  of  cannon.  The.  following  /hells  may, 
be  fired  from  guns;,  viz.  hand-granades  from  6-pounders  j- 
4 j /hells  from  12-pounders;  5^  fhells  from  24-pounders; 
and  8-inch  fhells  from  68-pr-carronades.  Shells  may  be.- 
alfo  thrown  from  guns  to  fhort  diftances,  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
though  the  bore  be  not  of  a diameter  fufficient  to  admit  the 
/hell.  For  this  purpofe  the  gun  may  be  elevated  to  any 
degree  that  will  retain  the  fhell  upon  its  muzzle,  which  ma--j 
be  afiifted  by  a fmall  line  paffing.from  the  lugs  of  the  fhell 
round  the  neck  of  the  gun.  To  produce  a greater  effedl, 
the  fpace  between  the  fhell  and  the  charge  may  be  filled 
with  wads,  or  feme  other  fub/lance. 

Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-pieces,  in  the  manner 
pradlifed  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs  upon 
them,  along  a plank  fet  Hoping  towards  their  works,  with 
ledges  on  the  hides  to  keep  the  bomb  right  forwards.  They 
are  fometimes  alfo  buried  under-  ground  to  blow  up.  See 
Caisson. 

M.  Blondel,  who  has  written  on  the  art'  of  throwing 
bombs,  obferves  that  the  firft  bombs  were  thofe  thrown, 
into  the  city  of  Watchtendonch,  in  GuelderJand,  in  1588, 
though  others  pretend  they  were  in  life  a century  before, 
viz.  at  the  fiege  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 
Stowe  fays  (p.  584),  that  mortars  and  bombs  were  invent- 
ed in  1544  by  foreigners,  whom  Henry  VIII.  employed. 
But  they  came  not  into  common  ufe  before  the  year  1634, 
and  then  only  in  the  Dutch  and  Spanifh  armies.  One  Mal- 
thus,  an  Englifh  engineer,  is  faid  to  have  firft  carried  them 
into  France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the  fiege  of 
Collioure,  in  1642. 

The  art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projectiles,  and  the  laws  ar.s} 
quantities  of  gun-powder. 
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Me  it.  Blondel,  Guifnce,  de  Re(Tofis,  ue  la  Hive,  and 
others  have  written  exprefsly  on  the  art  of  throwing  bombs. 

Bomb  -battery.  See  Battery. 

BoJic-r/jf/?,  is  a kind  of  cheft  filled  ufually  with  bombs, 
fometimes  only  with  gnu-powder,  placed  tinder  ground,  to 
tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air,  with  thofe  who  Hand  on  it. 

Bomb-cheils  were  formerly  much  ufed  to  drive  enemies 
from  a pelt  they  had  feized,  or  were  about  to  take  poffefhon 
of : they  were  let  on  fire  by  means  of  a faucjfee  taltened  at 
one  end,  but  they  are  now  much  difuled. 

Bomb,  water.  See  Water -lamb. 

Bomb -veffe/s,  which  are  iinall  (hips  formed  for  throwing 
bombs  into  a fortrefs,  are  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  M. 
Reyneau,  or  Renard,  and  to  have  been  fir  if  ufed  at  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  in  1681.  Till  then,  it  had  been 
judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a place  from  the  fea. 

The  bomb-ketches  on  the  old  eftablifhment  carry  one  13- 
inch,  and  one  10-inch  mortar  ; with  eight  6-pounders,  befides 
fwivels,  for  their  own  immediate  defence.  The  modern  bomb- 
veffels  carry  two  10-inch  mortars,  four  68-pounders,  and 
iix  jS-pounders  carronades  ; and  the  mortars  may  be  fired 
-at  as  low  an  angle  as  20  degrees  ; though  thefe  mortars  are 
not  intended  to  be  ufed  at  lea,  but  on  very  particular  oc- 
-calions,  their  principal  ufe,  at  thefe  low  angles,  being  to 
cover  the  lauding  of  troops,  and  to  proteft  our  coalts  and 
harbours.  A bomb-ketch  is  generally  from  60  to  70  feet 
long  from  item  to  Hern,  aud  draws  eight  or  nine  feet  water. 
The  tender  is  generally  a brig,  on  board  of  which  the 
party  of  artillery  remain,  till  their  fervices  are  required  on 
board  the  bomb-veffel.  The  following  inftruftions  ferve  for 
their  management  and  feenrity  in  aftion. 

r.  A Dutch  pump,  filled  with  water,  muft  be  placed  in 
each  round-top,  one  upon  the  fore-caflle,  one  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  one  on  the  quarter-deck  ; and  furnilhed  with 
leather  buckets,  for  a frefh  fupply  of  water. 

2.  The  booms  mult  be  wetted  by  the  pumps  before  the 
tarpaulins  and  mortar-hatches  are  taken  off;  and  a wooden 
fkreen,  5 feet  fquare,  is  to  be  hung  under  the  booms,  over 
each  mortar,  to  receive  the  fire  from  the  vents. 

3.  The  embrazures  being  fixed  and  properly  fecured, 
the  port  muft  be  let  down  low  enough  to  be  covered  by  the 
foie  of  the  embrazure.  Previous  to  its  being  let  down,  a 
fpar  muft  be  lafhed  aero  is  it,  to  which  the  tackles  for  raif- 
ing  it  again  muft  be  fixed  : this  fpar  ferves  to  project  the 
tackles  clear  of  the  explofion. 

4.  The  mortars  muft  not  be  fired  through  the  embrazure 
at  a lower  angle  than  20  degrees,  nor  with  a greater  charge 
than  ylbs.  of  powder. 

5.  Previous  to  firing,  the  doors  of  the  bulk-head,  under 
the  quarter-deck,  mult  be  Unit,  to  prevent  the  cabin  being 
injured  by  the  explofion. 

6.  The  bed  muft  be  wedged  in  the  circular  curb,  as  foon 
as  the  mortar  is  pointed,  to  prevent  re-aftion  ; the  firlt 
wedge  being  driven  tight  before  the  rear  ones  are  fixed,  in 
order  to  give  the  full  bearing  on  the  table,  as  well  as  the 
rear  of  the  bed. — The  holes  for  dog-bolts  nuift  be  corked 
up  to  prevent  the  fparks  falling  into  them. 

7.  When  any  (hells  are  to  be  ufed  on  board  the  bomb, 
they  muft  be  fixed  on  board  the  tender,  and  brought  from 
thence,  in  boxes  in  her  long-boat;  and  kept  along-lide  the 
bomb-fhip  till  wanted,  carefully  covered  up. 

8.  In  the  old  conftrufted  bomb-veffels  it  is  neceffary  to 
hoift  out  the  booms , and  raft  them  along-lide  previous  to 
firing;  but  in  thefe  new  ones,  with  embrazures,  only  the 
Boats  need  be  hoilled  out ; after  which  the  mortars  may  be 
prepared  for  aftion  in  10  minutes.  See  Ketch. 

BOMBA,  in  Z oology,  a fpecies  ofTiucHODA,  one  of 


tlie  genera  of  Animalcule  or  Vermes  hifuforia.  This  kind 
is  briefly  described  as  being  of  a changeable  form,  with  a 
few  hairs  on  the  anterior  part.  This  is  found  abundant  in 
ftagnant  water  ; the  body  is  thick,  fomewhat  pellucid,  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  and  filled  with  paler  molecules.  Miiil. 
Ginel.  &e. 

BOMBARD,  Bombarda,  a piece  of  artillery  anciently 
in  ufe,  exceedingly  (hort  and  thick,  and  with  a very  large 
mouth,  by  fotne  all’o  called bkfilijk,  by  the  Dutch  donderbufs ■» 
Some  derive  the  word,  by  corruption,  from  Lombardy  as 
fuppoiiug  this  piece  fir  it  ufed  in  Lombardy.  Du-Cange, 
after  Voflius,  derives  it  from  bombas  and  ardeo  ; Menage, 
from  the  German  bombarden,  the  plural  of  bomber,  balijla. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  Germans  knew  any  fuch  word. 
It  is  no  unufual  thing  with  Menage,  and  many  other  ety- 
inologifts,to  give  derivations  fromwordsof  theirown making. 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  pieces  faid  to  have  carried  balls 
of  300  pounds  weight ; Froiffart  mentions  one  of  fifty  feet 
long.  To  load  them,  they  made  ufe  of  cranes,  & c.  The 
bombard  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  ufe  before  the  invention 
of  cannon. 

Bombards  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  metal, 
nor  charged  with  gun-powder.  They  were  rather  a lort  of 
ball flse  for  throwing  ftones,  and  were  played  with  ropes. 

BOMBARDE,  in  Geography , a fort  and  village  of  the 
ifland  of  St. Domingo, about  3 leagues  N.of  La  PlateForme; 
6 S.E.  of  the  Mole,  and  22  from  Port  de  Paix.  N.  lat.  19  42'. 

BOMBARDIER,  an  engineer, or  perfon,  whofe  buiinefs 
is  to  take  care  of  the  firing  and  throwing  bombs  out  of 
mortars. — He  firft  drives  the  fufee,  then  fixes  the  (hell, 
points,  loads,  and  fires. 

Bombardier,  in  Entomology.  See  Carasus. 

BOMBARDING,  the  art  or  aft  of  attacking  a city  or 
fortrefs,  by  throwing  bombs  into  it,  in  older  to  ruin  or  fet 
on  fire  the  houfes  and  magazines,  and  do  other  mifehiefs. 

Bombarding  is  not  reckoned  the  moft  honourable  method- 
of  making  war,  as  it  rather  tends  to  do  mifehief  to  the  inha- 
bitants than  to  the  works. 

BOMBARIN,  in  Zoology,  the  name  ufed  by  fome  old 
writers  for  the  Hippopotamus. 

BOMBASINE,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of filk fluff  manu- 
faftured  at  Milan,  and  thence  fent  into  France  and  other 
countries.  The  French  alfo  ufe  the  word  bombafine  for 
fluff  made  of  cotton,  more  properly  called  dimity. 

BOMBAST,  in  Rhetoric , denotes  a Jlyle  too  high  and 
pompous  for  the  fubjeft  and  occafion  ; or  a certain  manner 
of  elocution  and  aftion,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by 
dignity  in  the  fentiment,  and  force  in  the  expreffion,  but 
never  fails  to  appear  ridiculous  where  the  fentiment  is  mean, 
and  the  expreffion  flat.  See  Style. 

BOMB  AX,  in  Botany,  (a  name  given  to  the  common 
cotton  tree  by  Serapion  an  Arabian  phyfician  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  ; Pliny  had  before  called  cotton 
Bombyx.  Gr.  Suid.)  filk  cotton.  Lin.  Gen. 

835.  Reich.  901.  Schreb.  1127.  Juffieu,  275.  Willden. 
1284.  La  Marck.  Fromager.  Clafs  and  order  Monadel- 
phia  Polyandria.  Nat.  Ord.  Columnifera — Maivacea.  JufT. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  permanent,  either  of  one  leaf,  tubular- 
campanulate,  three,  four,  or  five-cleft ; or  of  five  unequal 
leaves.  Cor.  either  five  petals,  or  one  petal  five-cleft. 
Stam.  filaments  five  or  more,  connate  at  the  bafe,  fonie- 
times  flightly,  fometimes  tubular.  -Pi/l.  germ  fuperior, 
turbinate-oblong.  Stigma  capitate,  with  five  teeth  more  or 
lefs  developed.  Pericarp,  large  ovate-oblong,  membranous 
and  almoft  woody,  five-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds  numerous, 
round,  woolly,  Recept.  columnar  five-cornered,  forming  the 
partitions. 
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EfT.  Char.  Cal.  Ample.  Capfule  fomewhat  woody,  five- 
celled,  five-valved.  Seeds  woolly.  Recept.  five-cornered. 

Species,  i.  B.  pmtaudrum . (La  Marck  Tab. 

587.*)  “ Flowers  pentandrous.”  Linn.  “ Anthers  bent ; 

leaves  in  fevens.”  Willden.  A tree  fixty  or  eighty  feet 
high.  Bark  green  ifh,  fmooth,  eafily  feparated  from  the 
wood;  often  fprinkled,  efpecially  when  young,  with  large, 
conic,  fpinous  tubercles ; branches  near  the  l'ummit,  pen- 
dant ; leaves  on  long  petioles,  digitate,  folioles  from  five  to 
nine,  either  entire  or  ferrate,  lanceolate,  ending  in  a point ; 
flowers  in  a Ample  umbel ; partial  peduncles  about  an  inch 
long,  with  feveral  alternate  braftes  ; petals  five,  white  and 
velvety  without,  fmooth,  concave,  and  of  a purple  or  deli- 
cate rofe  colour  within;  anthers  two  or  three,  on  a filament, 
twitted  together;  fruit  half  a foot  long,  fhaped  like  a cu- 
cumber, very  flender  at  its  bafe  ; feeds  oval  with  a fharpifli 
point,  enveloped  with  a great  quantity  of  fhort  dark  cottoti 
which  is  not  fpun,  but  ufed  for  Huffing  pillows,  mattraffes, 
Sec.  Rumphius  fays  that  the  valves  open  at  the  bafe. 
Phonier  afferts  the  contrary.  Jacquin,  who  faw  the  living 
plant  in  fruit,  gives  no  information  on  the  fubjeft.  A na- 
tive of  both  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 
2.  B.  erianthos.  (Cavan.  Tab.  152.)  “Flowers  pentandrous; 
anthers  Ample,  ereft;  leaves  in  ievens.”  Willd.  Trunk  very 
fpinous  ; leaves  terminated  by  a filament,  very  fmooth  ; 
calyx  fhort  and  very  large;  petals  three  inches  long,  wlntilh, 
covered  without  with  a fhort  thick  down,  fmooth  within, 
concave,  and  rounded  at  their  extremity;  tube  formed  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  filaments,  bottle  fhaped  ; anther  linear, 
longitudinally  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  filament.  Found 
by  Commerfon  in  Brazil.  3.  B. pyranildale.  “ Stem  with- 
out thorns  ; leaves  cordate,  angular  ; flower  pentandrous  ; 
anthers  united  ; fruit  very  long,  pyramidal.”  Cavan.  A 
large  tree  with  very  fpreading  branches  ; wood  white  and  fo 
light  that  fifhevs  ufe  it  infiead  of  cork;  bark  thick,  fibrous, 
cinereous,  marked  with  whitifh  fpots,  and  reddifh  wrinkles; 
leaves  a foot  in  diameter,  ftrongly  nerved,  green  on  the  up- 
per, yellowifh  and  downy  on  the  lower  furface,  on  long  and 
thick  petioles  ; flowers  numerous  on  long  peduncles  ; coroll 
large,  monopetalous,  campanulate,  deeply  divided  into  five 
fegments ; calyx  large,  reddifh,  green,  campanulate,  with 
five  blunt  divilions ; filaments  five,  thick,  fupporting  as 
tnar.y  large  nearly  arrow- fhaped  anthers  which  are  fpirally 
united  and  enclofe  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle  ; ftyle  reddifh, 
clnb-fhaped,  marked  at  the  end  with  five  fpiral  furrows  ; 
capfule  furrowed,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long  ; feeds  very 
fmall,  fomewhat  egg-fhapea,  enveloped  with  fine,  fhort, 
reddifh  cotton.  A native  of  the  Antilles.  4.  B.  grand’JIora. 
“ Leaves  in  fevens  ; flowers  pentapetalous,  large,  polyan- 
drous  ; ftamens  united  into  a tube  at  the  bafe.”  Cavan. 
Calyx  large,  expanding  with  four  blunt  divilions  ; coroll 
fuperb,  of  five  petals,  each  five  inches  long,  but  narrow  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  whitifh,  flefhy  at  their  bafe, 
velvety  without,  fmooth  within,  and  rounded  at  their  ex- 
tremities, inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  tube  of  the  filaments, 
which  is  naked,  entire  in  its  whole  length,  and  terminated 
by  a prodigious  number  of  red  filaments  a little  fhorter  than 
the  coroll  ; anthers  kidney-draped,  fmall  and  loofely  attached 
to  the  filaments  ; ftyle  filiform,  thick,  longer  than  the 
ftamens,  with  five  fmall  teeth;  fruit  unknown.  Defcribed 
by  Cavanilles  from  a fpecimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  Thouin. 
It  grows  about  Rio-Janeiro.  5.  B.  Ceiba.  “ Flowers 
polyandrous  ; leaves  in  fives.”  Linn.  Trunk  clofely  armed 
with  fhort,  ftrong  fpines,  fo  large  as  to  be  hollowed  out  into 
canoes  of  twenty-five  tons  burden  ; calyx  fmall,  campanu- 
late, with  five  fmall  teeth  : coroll  monopetalous  ; tube 
ftraight,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; border  divided  into  five 


long,  concave  obtufe  fegments ; filaments  numerous,  pro. 
ceeding  from  five  diftindx  bodies,  which  are  united  at  the 
bafe  and  form  a conic  tube  adhering  to  the  bafe  of  the 
coroll ; anthers  oblong,  loofe  ; germ  fomewhat  ovate,  with 
five  angles  ; capfule  oblong,  fmall  at  the  bafe  ; feeds  nearly 
rou'nd,  covered  with  down,  which  is  ufed  by  the  lower  ranks 
to  fluff  pillows  and  chairs.  A native  of  South  America, 
near  Carthagena.  Cultivated  at  Hampton  Court  in  1 692. 
6.  B.  heptaphyllum.  “ Flowers  p.olyai.drous  ; leaves  in  fe- 
vens.” Linn.  “ Stamens  in  five  bodies.”  Cavan.  A 
tree  fifty'  feet  high,  fix  feet  diameter  at  its  bafe  ; wood  foft, 
light,  and  brittle ; bark  thick,  cinereous,  fpinous  when 
young  ; leaves  digitate  ; calyrx  four- cleft  ; flowers  numerous, 
large,  odorous ; coroll  of  five  petals,  downy  without,  at- 
tached by  its  bafe  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  fila- 
ments ; filaments  very  numerous,  kidney-fhaped,  fhorter 
than  the  cyroll,  loofely  attached ; fruit  elongated.  7.  B. 
globofum.  “ Leaves  in  fives  or  fevens,  obovate,  emarginate  ; 
fruit  globular.”  Willd.  (Aub.  Guian.  Tab.  281.)  A 
tree  thirty  feet  high ; trunk  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter  ; 
leaves  palmate,  green,  fmooth,  oval,  obtufe,  (lightly  crenu- 
lated  at  the  fummit,  the  middle  one  the  large!!,  on  long 
petioles,  with  two  long,  pointed,  caducous  ftipules  at  their 
bafe  ; flowers  unknown  ; fruit  in  axillary  and  terminating 
racemes.  A native  of  Cay  enne.  8.  B.  gojfypium . “ Leaves 
five-lobed,  acuminate,  tomentofe  beneath.”  Linn.  A 
large  tree  with  green,  nearly  fmooth  bark  ; leaves  alternate 
on  long,  flender,  pubefeent  petioles;  flowers  large,  in  Ample 
panicles  on  downy  peduncles  ; calyx  of  five  unequal  leaves  ; 
petals  five,  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  expanding,  yellow  ; 
filaments  numerous,  (lightly  united  at  their  bafe ; anthers 
oblong,  curved  ; capfule  oval-obtufe  ; feeds  kidney-fhaped, 
A native  of  the  ccaft  of  Coromandel. 

The  fpecies  known  to  Linnssus  were  at  firft  placed  by  him 
with  the  common  cotton  and  its  congeners,  under  the  old 
Greek  name  Xylon  ; but  afterwards  feparated  on  account  of 
the  Ample  calyx.  Thofe  with  the  double  calyx  he  then 
called  goffypium  ; thofe  with  the  Ample  one  bombax.  The 
fpecies  of  the  genus  bombax,  as  it  now  Hands,  differ  fo 
much  from  each  other  in  moll  of  the  paitsof  fructification, 
as  almoft  to  juftify  the  divilion  of  them  into  diftind!  genera. 
The  calyx,  the  coroll,  the  number  and  fupport  of  the 
ftamens,  the  form  and  infertion  of  the  anthers,  all  vary' : 
nothing  is  conftant  but  the  Ample  calyx;  the  five- celled, 
five-valved  capfule,  and  the  woolly  feeds.  We  have  altered 
the  natural  and  eflential  generic  characters,  and  fo  formed 
them  as  not  to  exclude  any  of  the  fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Silk  cotton  is  propagated  by 
feeds  fown  in  a hot-bed  in  the  fpring.  In  about  two  months 
it  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  of  tan- 
ners’ bark.  At  firft  it  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  ; but 
afterwards,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  fhould  be  allowed 
frefh  air,  and  frequent  fupplies  of  water  in  fmall  quantities, 
with  a uniform  degree  of  heat.  In  autumn  it  mull  be  re- 
moved into  the  bark-ftove  and  fparingly  fupplied  with 
moifture.  It  makes  a pleafing  variety  iu  a large  ftove,  but 
is  not  likely  to  produce  flowers  in  England.  See  Miller, 
Gardener’s  Di&ionary. 

BOMBAY,  in  Geography,  a fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  weftern  coalt  of  Hindooftan,  about  7 miles  in 
length  and  very  narrow,  containing  a very  ftrong  and  ca- 
pacious fortrefs,  a large  city,  a dock-yard,  and  marine  arfe- 
nal.  It  is  feparated  on  the  N.E.  by  a narrow  ftrait  from 
Salfette,  another  ifland,  and  thefe  two,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  fhores  of  the  continent,  form  a large  found, 
in  which  are  feyeral  other  iflands,  particularly  Caranjah  and 
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Elephants;  the  latter  (which  fee)  being  famous  for  its  fub- 
terraneous  temple,  and  both  of  them  acquifitions  from  the 
Mahrattas.  It  was  firft  taken  polfeffion  of  by  the  Portu- 
guefe, foon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  and  called  by  them 
Buon  Bahia , or  Good  Bay,  from  the  excellence  ol  its  har- 
bour, which  is  fo  fpacious  as  to  accommodate,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  a thoufand  fhips  at  anchor,  and  well  fheltered  from 
all  winds.  The  Portuguefe  ceded  it  to  the  Engliffi  in 
1662,  as  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Infanta,  queen  of  Charles 
II.  After  the  king’s  marriage,  a fleet  under  the  command 
of  lord  Malborough  was  fent  to  take  poffeffion  of  it ; and 
fir  Abraham  Shipman  was  appointed  governor.  But  upon 
their  arrival  in  September  1663,  the  viceroy,  aftuated  by 
the  Popifli  clergy,  who  objected  to  the  ceffion  of  the  ifland 
to  hei-etics,  refuted  to  furrender  it.  At  length,  however, 
in  1664,  he  was  terrified  into  compliance,  and  a treaty  was 
eftabli  (bed,  by  which  Mr.  Cook,  upon  the  death  of  Ship- 
man,  was  invefted  with  the  poffeffion  of  the  ifland,  in  qua- 
lity of  governor.  By  this  treaty  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  continued  in  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  in  the 
undifturbed  poffeffion  of  their  eilates  under  the  crown  of 
England.  Although  the  trade  of  Bombay  was  at  this  time 
very  profperous,  it  was  foon  found,  that  the  royal  revenues 
were  not  fufficient  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  eftabliffi- 
ment,  and  that  the  trade  itfelf  was  fubjeft  to  very  confider- 
able  obftruftions  ; fo  that  the  king  found  it  expedient  to 
make  a full  grant  in  fee-tail  of  the  port  and  territory  to  our 
Eafl  India  Company,  which  was  done  by  charter,  dated 
26th  March  166S,  and  thus  they  have  continued  to  hold  it  to 
the  prefent  time. 

The  city  of  Bombay,  the  principal  port  and  fettlement 
of  the  Engliffi  in  this  part  of  India,  is  fituated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  ifland,  N.  lat.  1 8 3 58%  E.  long.  72° 
38'.  It  is  about  a mile  in  length,  but  narrow  ; and  de- 
fended both  towards  the  fea  and  land  with  various  fortifica- 
tions, which  have  been  conftrufted  at  a great  expence,  and 
which  have  rendered  it  the  moft  confiderable  fortrefs  in 
India.  On  the  ifland  aifo  there  are  fmall  forts  fufficient  for 
protecting  it  from  any  irruption  of  the  Indians  ; and  in  the 
harbour  there  are  bafons  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  careening  fhips.  The  houfes  of  Bombay  are  in  ge- 
neral neither  fplendid  nor  commodious  ; but  there  are  feveral 
handfome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  governor’s  pa- 
lace, and  a large,  elegant  church  near  it ; the  houfes  are  not 
flat-roofed,  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  Eafl:,  but  they 
are  covered  with  tiles  in  the  European  faffiion.  The  Englifli 
have  glafs  windows.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
have  their  windows  of  fmall  pieces  of  tranfparent  fliells 
framed  in, wood,  which  render  the  apartments  very  dark. 
The  foil  of  the  ifland  is  fterile,  and  incapable  of  any  great 
improvement ; its  chief  produce  confifts  of  cocoas  and  rice, 
befides  mangoes  and  fome  Indian  fruits.  It  draws  a con- 
fiderable fupply  of  provifions<  from  the  continent,  and  from 
the  fertile  ifland  of  Salfette.  Large  quantities  of  fait  are 
manufactured  on  the  fhore,  from  the  fc-a-water  that  flows 
into  pits  adapted  to  thispurpofe.  The  fea-breezes  and  fre- 
quent rains  cool  the  atmofphere,  and  render  the  climate  of 
this  ifland  temperate ; and  though  the  air  is  not  fo  pure  as 
at  Madras,  yet'it  is  much  more  wholefome  than  at  Bengal; 
the  coaft  of  Malabar  being  pretty  healthy,  though  lets  fo 
than  the  coaff  of  Coromandel.  The  ifland  of  Bombay  has 
been  rendered  much  more  healthy  than  it  was  formerly,  by 
a wall,  which  has  been  built  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of 
the  fea,  where  it  formed  a fait  mariffi,  by  draining  the  marfhes 
in  its  environs,  and  by  an  order  that  none  of  the  natives 
fhould  manure  their  cocoa-nut  trees  with  putrid  fifln.  Ne- 
vertheless, many  Europeans,  efpecially  on  their  firft  arrival, 


are  feized  with  fevers,  fluxes,  and  other  diforders,  which 
prove  fatal ; and  others  fhorten  their  days  by  not  adhering 
to  a mode  of  life  fuitable  to  the  climate.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, and  others,  who  abftain  from  excefs  of  animal  food 
and  flrong  liquors,  enjoy  a good  ffiare  of  health,  and  live  to 
a confiderable  age.  The  want  of  frefli  water  is  an  incon- 
venience to  which  the  inhabitants  are  fubjeft  ; the  belt  being 
that  which  they  preferve  in  citterns  after  rain  5 whereas  that, 
which  is  fupplied  by  their  wells  has  a brackiffi  tafte. 

This  ifland  is  become  very  populous,  in  confequence  of 
the  toleration  which  is  granted  by  the  Englifli  to  perfons 
of  every  religious  profeffion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
eftimated  by  Niebuhr  at  140,000,  and  of  thefe  the  Euro- 
peans form  the  moft  inconfiderable  clafs.  The  other  inha- 
bitants are  Portuguefe,  or  Indian  Catholics  ; Hindoos,  the 
original  poffeffors  of  the  country  ; Perfians  from  Kerman  ; 
Mahometans  of  different  fefts ; and  fome  Oriental  Chriftians. 
The  Englifli  have  a handfome  church  at  Bombay,  but  they 
are  difad  vantageouflycircumftanced with  regard  to  officiating 
clergy.  The  Catholics  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Proteftants,  and  have  many  priefts,  as  well  Europeans  as 
Indians,  who  attend  their  ftudies  at  Goa.  The  pope,  many 
years  ago,  appointed  for  their  fuperintendance  a bifliop  of 
Bombay,  but  he  was  difmiffed  by  the  governor  of  the  ifland. 
The  Catholic  churches  are  decent  buildings,  and  are  within 
fumptuoufly  ornamented.  The  Jews  had  once  a college  and 
a fynagogue  in  the  middle  of  this  ifland  ; but  the  college 
was  converted  into  a country-houfe  for  the  Engliffi  governor, 
and  the  fynagogue  into  a fuite  of  affembly  rooms. 

Bombay  is  the  feat  of  the  Engliffi  government  for  the  coaft 
of  Malabar;  as  Madras  is  for  the  Coromandel  coaft,  Calcutta 
for  Bengal,  and  as  Bencoolen  was  for  Sumatra.  Thefe  four 
governments,  of  which  that  of  Bengal  has  the  fuperiority  and 
control,  are  obliged,  by  an  aft  of  the  Britiffi  parliament  puffed 
in  1773,  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  63.)  to  afford  mutual  affiftancein 
cafes  of  extraordinary  exigence.  The  different  eftabli fhments 
are  under  fimilar  adminiftration,and  all  proceffes  between  fub- 
jefts  of  the  company  are  determined  by  the  law  of  England. 
The  council  or  regency  of  Bombay  (as  well  as  that  of  Ben- 
gal) confifts  of  a governor  and  three  members  of  council. 
The  other  fervants  of  the  company  are  faftors  and  writers 
of  different  ranks,  and  are  fometimes  transferred  from  one 
department  to  another.  The  governor  and  members  of 
council  of  the  other  prefidencies  are  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  government-general  of  Bengal,  with  refpeft  to 
treaties  with  the  native  powers  of  India,  levying  war,  making 
peace,  collefting  and  applying  revenues,  levying  and  em- 
ploying forces,  or  other  matters  of  civil-  and  military  go- 
vernment ; and  they  are  required  in  all  cafes  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  faid  government-general,  unlefs  the  direftors 
of  the  company  fhall  have  fent  to  thefe  fettlements  any 
contrary  orders  not  known  to  the  government-general,  of 
which,  in  that  cafe,  they  are  to  give  this  government  im- 
mediate advice.  The  Court  of  Direftors  are  to  appoint  to 
thefe  feveral  governments,  and  likewife  the  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  forces,  and  the  three  provincial  commanders 
in  chief.  All  governors  and  counfellors  are  prohibited  from 
trading,  except  from  tire  company,  24  Geo.  III.  feff.  2. 
c.  25.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  See  Board  of  Controul  and 

Eaji  India  Company. 

Bombay  Hook,  an  ifland  of  America  at  the  mouth  of 
Delaware  river,  about  8 miles  long  and  2 broad,  formed 
by  the  Delaware  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  Duck  Creek  and 
Little  Duck  Creek  on  the  Maryland  fide  ; thefe  are  united 
together  by  a natural  canal.  The  N.  W.  end  of  Bombay 
Hook  is  about  47  miles  from  Capes  Hcnlopen  and  May  ; 
from  the  Hook  to  Reedy  Ifland  is  9 miles. 
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BOMBAZINE  Rapids,  lie  on  a river  In  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, anddiftridlof  Maine  in  America,  and  are  navigable  for 
boats  with  feme  lading,  at  a middling  pitch  of  water.  They 
took  their  name  from  Bombazine,  an  Indian  warrior,  who 
was  (lain  by  the  Eugii.h  in  attempting  to  crofs  them. 

Bomba  z in  e,  a lake,  feven  or  eight  miles  long,  in  the  town- 
fhip  of  Cailieton,  county  oi  Rutland,  and  ftate  of  Vermont. 

BOMBELLA,  ill  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  BoMBVx,of 
a middle  fize,  that  inhabits  Auftria,  the  wings  of  which  are 
cinereous,  fprinkled  with  fufeous.  Fabr.  Mant.  This  is 
Tinea  Bombycella  of  the  Vienna  catalogue.  (Wien.  Schmet, 
terl. ) 

BOMBERG,  Daniel,  in  Biography ,'  one  of  the  early 
printers,  was  a native  of  Antwerp,  and  fettled  at  Venice, 
where,  in  1518,  he  printed  a folio  edition  ot  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  See  Bible.  Fie  alfo  began  an  edition  of  the  Tal- 
mud, in  1520,  and  completed  it  forne  years  afterwards  in 
eleven  volumes  folio.  Each  of  the  three  impreffions  oi  this 
immenfe  work  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  100,000  crowns.  Flis 
whole  property  was  devoted  to  the  inipreflions  of  valuable 
editions  of  Hebrew  Bibles  and  rabbinical  works,  for  which 
purpofe  he  employed  a great  number,  as  fome  fay,  more 
than  ico  of  learned  Jews.  Bomberg  was  himfelf  a Hebrew 
fcholar.  He  died  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 

BOMBIC  Acid.  The  filk  worm  has  a fmall  refervoir 
near  the  anus,  from  which,  when  full  grown,  or  efpecially 
tvhen  in  the  chryfalis  {Fate,  a minute  quantity  of  an  acid  liquor 
is  feen  to  ooze  out.  If  the  entire  animal  is  bruifed,  it  gives  a 
liquor  containing  the  ufual  foft  animal  matters,  together 
with  a native  acid.  Alcohol  feparates  the  former,  and  leaves 
the  latter  in  folution,  which,  by  evaporation,  furnifhes  a 
very  four  pungent  yellow  fluid,  which  {hews  all  the  marks 
of  an  acid  by  reddening  blue  vegetables,  and  uniting  with 
alkalies  and  fome  earths.  The  difeoverer,  Chaufiier,  con- 
iiders  it  as  peculiar,  and  hence  it  has  obtained  a feparate 
place  in  the  lift  of  animal  acids  ; but  from  analogy  with  the 
experiments  on  the  formic  acid,  and  other  circumftances,  the 
feparate  exiitence  of  the  bombic  acid  is  very  queftionable. 
No  other  chemift  has  yet  undertaken  to  confirm  or  difpute 
the  original  ftatement.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  de  Dijon.  1783. 

BOMBICHIE,  in  Geography , a town  of  Aiia  in  Syria, 
44  miles  E.  N.  E.of  Aleppo. 

BOMBINA,  in  Entomology , a large  fpecies  of  Curcu- 
lio,  deferibed  by  Fabricius,  as  a native  of  Cayenne.  The 
colour  of  this  infedlis  ferruginous  brown,  and  the  wing-cafes 
filiated,  with  black  elevated  tubercles. 

Bombina,  in  Zoology. , a fpecies  of  Rana,  or  frog,  the 
belly  of  which  is  orange,  fpotted  with  fky-blue,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  triangular.  Blumenb.  This  kind  appears 
to  be  extremely  variable  in  point  of  colour  and  markings. 
In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  it  is  deferibed 
as  the  Rana  variegata.  Roefel,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Frogs 
and  Toads,”  calls  it  Bufo  igneus,  (bufo  vulgo  igneus  ditftus). 
It  is  likewife  La  fonnante,  and  le  couleur  de  feu,  of  Lacepede, 
and  Rana  ignea,  or  fire-frog,  of  Dr.  Shaw. 

The  permanent  varieties,  if  they  may  be  fo  expreffed,  of 
this  particular  fpecies,  do  not  feem  to  be  very  corredfly  af- 
certained.  Gmelin,  upon  the  authority  of  preceding  wri- 
ters, conftitutes  the  following  varieties:  /3  has  the  behy  black, 
with  clear  white  fpots  and  fpeckles  ; y is  of  a fufeous  co- 
lour ; and  Jis  diftinguifhed  by  its  loud  fonorous  voice. 

This  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  European  kinds  of  either  the 
frog  or  toad.  The  general  habit  refembles  that  of  a toad,  but 
it  is  faid  to  leap  and  fwim  with  as  much  or  even  greater  facility 
than  the  common  frog.  Dr.  Shaw  obferves,  that  he  places 
it  among  the  frogs  inftead  of  toads,  on  account  of  its  depefit- 
-ing  its  ova  in  cluttered  heaps ; net  in  firings  like  the  latter 
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arirrmls,  tn  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  European  -countri**, 
which  this  creature  inhabits,  it  is  know  n to  delight  in  maifliy 
places.  The  iound  oi  the  male,  which  alone  is  vocal,  is 
clear  and  lharp,  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  refemble,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  that  of  a man  giggling  with  laughter. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  umverfal  opinion  ; fome  authors  -com- 
pare it  to  the  tone  of  a bell,  or  the  note  of  a cuckow,  for  which 
reafon  it  lias  obtained  the  name  of  bombycina. 

This  animal,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  may  be  confidered 
rather  as  an  aquatic  tlian  terreflrial  fpecies  ; being  rarely 
found  on  land,  but  chiefly  inhabiting  turbid  ftagnant  waters, 
in  which,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  deppiits  itsfpawn,  the  ova 
being  much,  larger  in  proportion  than  in  moil  others  of  tire 
genus.  The  tadpoles  are  hatched  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  are  of  a pale  yellowifh  brown  colour  ; and,  when  young, 
are  often  obferved  to  hang  from  the  furface  of  leaves,  &c. 
by  a glutinous  thread  proceeding  from  the  fmall  tube  or 
fucker  beneath  the  lower  lip.  They  arrive  at  their  full  fize 
towards  the  dole  of  September,  and  at  that  period  are  re- 
markable for  tlie  ftefiny  or  mufcular  appearance  of  the  tail, 
which  is  itronger  in  proportion  than  in  molt  other  tadpoles. 
About  the  beginning  of  Odlober  they  affume  their  complete 
or  ultimate  form  ; and  when  -the  tail  has  fo  far  decreafed  as 
to  be  kill  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  that  remaining  por- 
tion becomes  entirely  obliterated  in  the  fpace  of  about  twelve 
hours.  The  fire-frog  is  a lively  adlive  animal ; leaping  and 
fwimming  admirably  well.  When  furprifed  on  land,  or  un- 
able to  efcape,  it  Iquats  clofe  to  the  ground  ; at  the  fame 
time  turning  back  its  head  and  limbs  in  a lingular  manner, 
and  if  farther  teized  and  irritated,  evacuates  from  the  hindor 
part  of  the  thighs,  a kind  of  faponaceous  frothy  fluid,  of  no 
bad  feent,  but  which,  in  fome  circumflances,  has  been  found 
to  excite  a flight  fenfation  of  acrimony  in  the  eyes  and  nof- 
trils-  This  fpecies  is  obferved  to  breed  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  live  about  ten;  but  this  is  not 
entirely  ascertained. 

It  ought  not  to  efcape  remark,  that  the  triangular  form 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  Gmelin  and  others  confider  as 
the  molt  llriking  criterion  of  this  fpecies,  can  only  be  oh- 
ferved  in  a full  light,  for  when  examined  in  the  {hade  its  Ihape 
is  circular. 

BOMBOESKJE,  in  Zoology,  the  Sciurus  Asiaticus 
in  Le  Bruyn’s  It.  p.  434,  t.  254. 

BOMBUS,  in  Medicine.  See  Flatulency-. 

Bombus,  in  Mufic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the  hands, 
imitating,  in  cadence  and  harmony,  the  buzzing  of  bees. 
The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies  the  buz  or  noife 
of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like.  I11  this  fenfe,  bombus  made  one 
of  the  fpecies  of  applaufe  ufed  by  the  ancient  auditories. 

BOMBYCILLA  Bohemica,  in  Ornithology,  the  name 
under  which  Briffon  deferibes  the  Bohemian  chatterer,  Am- 
pelis  Garru/us.  The  fame  author  likewife  calls  an  American 
variety  of  this  bird  Bombyci/la  Carolinenfis. 

BOMBYCINUM,  in  Ancient  IV riters,  properly  denoted 
a fpecies  of  filk,  brought  from  Afiyria  and  the  ifland  of  Cos. 
In  which  fenfe  it  flood  diftinguifhed  from  Sericum,  another 
fort  of  filk  brought  from  the  Indies. 

Bomcycinum  velamentum.  See  Velamentum. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  Entomology,  a genus  of  Dipterous 
infedls,  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  charadler  : beak  or 
fucker  very  long,  fetaceous,  ftraight,  and  confifting  of  two 
unequal  valves,  within  which  three  fetaceoos  briftles  are  con- 
tained ; feelers  two,  ftiort  and  hairy  : antennae  fubulate,  and 
connected  at  the  bafe.  Linn.  Gmel.  See. 

The  antennae  of  the  infedls  in  this  genus  are  fhort,  and 
contain  three  articulations,  the  firft  of  which  is  long,  the 
fecoud  fhort,  and  the  third  or  laft  conicle,  and  terminating 
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in  a kind  of  appendage,  almoft  forming  a fourth  joint,  as  is- 
to  be  obferved  with  the  afiiftance  of  glaffes.  Thofe  who 
have  carefully  examined  the  ftrudture  of  the  trunk  with  the 
microfcope  affirm,  that  the  number  of  valves  or  bridles  con- 
cealed within  the  external  bivalve  ffieath  are  four  inftead  of 
three,  as  Gmelin  defcribes  them.  The  antennae  are  inferted 
at  the  bafe  of  the  trunk. 

Infedts  of  this  genus  have  the  head  comparatively  of  a 
fmall  fize,  of  a form  fomewhat  rotund,  and  almoft  wholly 
occupied  by  the  eyes.  The  thorax  large,  the  abdomen 
bulky,  and  rounded  at  the  extremity  as  in  the  bee.  Both 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  hairy,  or  covered  with  down. 
The  wings  longer  than  the  body,  and  extended  horizontally. 
Tegs  long  and  (lender. 

The  fize  and  rotundity  of  the  body  afford  an  excellent 
natural  c'naradter,  by  which  this  tribe  of  infedts  may  be  dif- 
tinguiffied  from  thofe  of  the  genera  empis  and  afilus,  with 
which  fome  naturalifts  have  confounded  them.  The  Fabri- 
cian  fpecies  of  volucella,  cvtherea,  and  anthrax,  have  been 
referred  to  the  bombylius  genus  with  very  little  propriety. 

The  true  bombylius  is  a lively  adtive  tribe  of  infedts,  that 
fubfift  entirely  on  the  nedtareous  juices  they  extract  from 
flowers,  with  the  afiiftance  of  their  long  probofcis  or  trunk. 
They  fly  with  much  rapidity,  making  all  the  time  a loft 
humming  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  the  bee.  In  England  the 
largeft  fpecies  (major)  has  acquired  the  name  of  tire  humble 
bee  fly.  The  infedts  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  winged 
Hate  in  the  fummer,  but  their  metamorphofe  is  utterly  un- 
known. 

Only  a fmall  number  of  fpecies  in  this  genus  are  at  prefent 
known,  namely  major,  medius,  minor,  minimus,  ater,  fuf- 
cus,  grifeus,  virefcens,  and  albifrons  : thefe  are  natives  of 
Europe.  The  extra-European  kinds  are  asqualis,  capenfis, 
cupreus,  maculatus,  pygmaeus,  and  verficolor. 

BOMBYX,  a genus  of  Lepidopterou  s infedts, 
or  rather  one  of  the  fubdivifions  of  the  Pn  al^ena,  an  ex- 
tenfive  genus,  in  which  all  the  infedts  of  the  moth  tribe 
are  comprifed  by  Linnaeus.  Fabricius,  in  his  “ Entomolo- 
gia  fyftematica,”  admits  the  bombyx  as  a genus,  applying 
the  term  phalaena,  which  Linnaeus  gave  indifcriminately  to 
all  the  fpecies  of  the  moth  tribe,  as  a generical  name  to 
that  particular  defcription  of  moths  which  have  the  palpi  cy- 
lindrical, the  tongue  advanced  and  membranaceous,  and  the 
antennae  filiform. 

The  true  definition  of  the  bombyces,  whether  confidered 
as  a fubdivifion  of  the  phalxna,  or  as  conftituting  a genus 
of  themfelves,  is  not  fufficiently  explicit.  A great  number 
of  the  fpecies  may  be  readily  referred  to  their  proper  ftation 
in  the  genus,  by  obferving  with  attention  the  characters  laid 
down  by  Linnaeus  ; but  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  fo 
accurately  diftinguifhed  from  the  nodtua  as  we  could  wilh, 
by  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  characters.  If,  for  inftance,  we 
advert  to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Linnaean  Syftema  naturae, 
we  fliall  find  even  in  the  fmall  number  of  fpecies  which  that 
naturalift  defcribes,  that  the  greateft  confulion  prevails  in 
this  refpedt.  Had  Linnaeus  been  himfelf  corredt  in  his  ideas 
of  the  natural  charadter  of  the  bombyces,  we  are  almoft  per- 
fuaded  he  would  not  have  confidered  phalaena  bucephala  as 
a nodtua,  any  more  than  dominula,  fuliginofa,  jacobaeas, 
and  fome  others,  which  he  includes  as  fuch  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  lepidoptera. 

Linnaeus  thought  at  firft  the  pedtinated  antennae  of  the 
lepidoptera  a fufficient  criterion  of  the  bombyces,  provided 
the  wings  were  incumbent  and  depreffed,  while  the  infedt 
remained  in  a refting  pofition,  becaufe  the  geometns,  though 
often  furnifhed  with  pedtinated  antenna,  have  the  wings  ex- 
panded horizontally  when  at  reft.  But  later  obfervations  of 


other  naturalifts  have  determined  this  charadter  of  the  bom~ 
byx  to  be  infufficient  to  diftinguifn  it. 

In  the  Syftema  naturae,  Linnaeus  divides  the  bombyces 
into  fedtions  in  the  following  order;  the  elingues,  or  thofe 
without  a manifeft  fpiral  tongue,  and  the  fpirilingues,  having, 
an  involuted  fpiral  tongue.  Thefe  two  principal  fedtions  are 
fubdivided  again  ; the  elingues,  into  thofe  with  tire  back 
fmooth  ornotcrefted, — with  expanded  wings, — with  reverfed 
wings, — with  defledted  wings, — with  eredtcrefts,  or  tufts  on 
the  back  ; and  the  fpirilingues,  thofe  fmooth,  with  expanded 
wings, — with  defledted  wings, — and  with  the  back  crefted. 

This  mode  of  arrangement  is  entirely  fuperfeded  by  the 
Entomologia  Syftematica  of  Fabricius.  The  latter  writer 
takes  his  characters,  as  ufual,  chiefly  from  the  tongue  and 
palpi.  His  bombyx  is  thus  generic-ally  defcribed;  feelers  two, 
compreffed,  reflected  ; tongue  ffiort,  and  membranaceous  ; 
antennae  filiform.  By  this  many  of  the  Linnaean  bom- 
byces are  excluded,  for  the  reception  of  which  he  eftablifhes 
two  other  genera,  thofe  of  Coffus  and  Hepialus,  both  of 
which  molt  ftridtly  appertain  to  the  Linnaean  bombyces.- 
The  bombyx  coffus  gave  Fabricius  the  idea  of  forming  a 
diftindt  genus  of  the  fpecies  analogous  to  this  infedt.  The 
characters,  he  lays  down  for  the  coffus  are  thefe  ; the  palpi 
or  feelers  two,  compreffed,  cylindrical  ; with  no  tongue  ; 
and  the  antennae  fnort  and  filiform.  His  hepialus  has  two 
hairy  feelers,  between  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a bifid- 
tongue  ; and  the  antennae,  are  moniliform. 

Gmelin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syft,  nat;  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  Fabrician  genera  as  fubdivifions  to  the  prin- 
cipal Linnaean  genus  phahena.  His  bombyces  confiit  of  the 
attaci,  which  have  the  wings  expanded,  and  the  bombyces  - 
(ftridtly  fo)  which  have  not  the  wings  expanded,  and  thefe 
latter  are  again  arranged  in  fubdivifions  in  the  following  or- 
der: firft,  thofe  with  reverfed  wings,  as  in  qaercifolia ; fecond, 
thofe  with  defledted  wings,  as  in  bucephala  and  hele  ;•  third, 
thofe  with  incumbent  wings,  as  in  antiqua ; and  fourth,  thofe- 
with  convoluted  wings,  as  in  bella.  The  four  families,  into 
which  Olivier  feparates  the  bombyces,  fcarcely  differ  from 
the  preceding;  they  con  lift  of  thofe  with  expanded  wings, 
with,  wings  reverfed,  with  wings  bent  down  (defledted),  and 
with  wings  recovered  (incumbent). 

The  bombyces  are  to  be  confidered  as  a true  natural  fa- 
mily of  the  moth  tribe,  which  for  the  molt  part  may  be- 
diftinguifhed  by  the  cafual  obferver,  who  will  attend  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  antenna;,  the  form  of  the  body,  the  pofition 
of  the  wings,  and  fome  few  other  particulars  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  The  antennae,  which  are  filiform,  and 
either  pedtinated  or  ciliated,  differ  greatly  in  the  two  fexes 
of  the  fame  fpecies  ; the  male  being  generally  diftinguifhed r 
by  having  the  antennae  much  broader,  or  larger,  than  in  the 
other  fex.  The  thorax  of  the  bombyx  is  rather  more  bulky, 
and  the  body  thicker  than  in  the  nodtuae,  efpecially  in  the 
females.  Thus  far  confident  with  the  Linnaean  charadtcr  ; 
but  a ftrict  attention  to  the  feelers  and  ftrudture  of  the 
tongue,  as  Fabricius  obferves,  will  be  alfo  neceffary  to  deter- 
mine many  of  the  bombyces,  which  approach  fo  clofely  to 
the  nodtuae  as  not  to  be  accurately  diftinguifhed  by  any  other 
means.  For  this  reafon  Fabricius  is  commendable  in  having 
endeavoured  to  define  the  precife  limits  between  the  bom- 
byces and  their  analogous  tribes  : his  charadter  is  more  defi- 
nite than  that  which  Linnaeus  had  previoufly  affigned  to  this 
family.  The  diferimination  of  Fabricius  is  obvious  in  fepa- 
rating  the  two  tribes  or  genera  of  coffus  and  hepialus  from 
the  bombyces,  under  which  head  Linnaeus  comprehends 
them  ; for  thofe  infedts  certainly  form  diftindt  natural  fa- 
milies, both  in  their  general  appearance,  their  metamor- 
phofes,  their  habits  of  life,  and  other  peculiarities,  from  that 
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•which  ought  to  he  confidered  as  the  natural  family  of  bom- 

bi'ces. 

’ The  infe&s  of  the  bombyx  tribe  never  fly  except  in  the 
evening.  During  the  day  time  they  fecrete  themfelves  un- 
der the  leaves,  or  beneath  the  branches,  in  the  clefts  of  trees, 
where  they  may  remain  fecure  till  about  fun-fet,  at  which  time 
they  appear  to  be  on  the  alert,  at  flrit  crawling  about  the 
branches,  then  fluttering  their  wings,  and  becoming  brilker 
in  all  their  motions  as  the  evening  comes  on.  The  larger 
fort  of  moths,  which  we  fee  fird  darting  from  the  woods  or 
hedges  after  fome  of  the  geometric,  are  the  f zulfts , the 
Eabrieian  hepiali,  which  fly  lwiftly  as  their  trivial  name  im- 
plies, but  low  or  near  the  fu-rface  of  the  ground  ; thefe  at 
twilight  are  fucceeded  by  the  bombyces  and  nodlure,  whofe 
flight  is  more  elevated.  They  continue  to  fport  about  till 
it  becomes  quite  dark.  The  males  of  the  bombyces  are 
commonly  fir  if  upon  the  wing  in  fearch  of  the  females, 
which  latter  are  in  fome  few  ipecies  entirely  deditute  of 
wings,  or  at  lead  have  only  the  rudiments  of  them  clofe  to 
the  thorax  ; in  which  cafe  the  female  waits  upon  the  trees  or 
herbage  for  the  arrival  of  the  male  ; the  female  of  bombyx 
antiqua,  the  vapourer  moth,  is  a linking  proof  of  this,  for 
it  has  fo  little  the  appearance  of  a moth  that  any  one,  except 
an  entomologill,  would  midake  it  for  an  apterous  or  wing- 
lefs  infeft.  Thofe  females  which  have  wings  are  commonly 
larger  even  than  the  males. 

The  bombyces  are  produced  from  a larva,  or  as  it  is  more 
ufually  termed  by  common  obfervers,  a caterpillar.  This 
is  of  a long  cylindrical  form,  having  in  fome  fpecies  afmooth 
fk in,  or  in  others  more  or  lefs  tuberculated  ; fometimes 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  a fine  fiiky  down,  or  with  hairs ; 
and  fome  of  the  larger  kinds  are  armed  with  fpines  and 
bridles.  All  the  larvae  of  the  bombyces  fubfifl  on  vegetables. 
Their  jaws  are  drong,  and  of  a horny  texture,  and  below 
them  is  a fmall  opening,  through  which  the  creature  draws 
the  fiiky  thread  of  fo  much  utility  in  its  general  economy. 
Mod  of  thefe  larvae  have  fixteen  feet,  fome  have  only  fourteen 
feet,  and  others  no  more  than  twelve,  fix  of  which  are  hooked, 
and  fituated  on  the  three  firfl  annulations  near  the  head,  the 
others  towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  body  are  fhort, 
.broad,  and  very  different  in  dru&ure. 

The  greater  number  of  fpecies  in  the  bombyx  tribe,  when 
in  the  larva  date,  lead  a fclitary  life,  in  which  cafe  they 
feparate  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  and 
crawl  about  to  provide  for  themfelves,  the  fmalled  of  thefe 
even  being  able  to  obtain  its  own  fubfidence  ; they  can  eat 
as  readily,  and  fpin,  or  throw  out  the  fiiky  thread  with  as 
much  facility  as  when  grown  bigger.  The  latter  is  of  con- 
fiderable  utility  to  the  larva,  for  when  it  widres  to  defeend 
from  one  branch  of  the  tree  or  bufh  to  another,  indead  of 
-being  obliged  to  purfue  a circuitous  courfe,  by  crawling  or 
walking,  it  need  only  fallen  one  end  of  the  filken  thread  to 
any  particular  fpot  and  lower  itfelf  by  its  affidance  to  the 
branch  defired  ; or  when  fufpended  mid-way  between  the 
branches,  it  can  pafs  afide  with  a fwing  to  any  other  point 
within  a convenient  didance.  In  like  manner,  when  obferved 
by  birds  or  other  enemies,  it  can  drop  in  an  indant  and 
elude  the  enemy,  waiting  concealed  below  among  the  leaves 
or  on  the  ground  till  the  danger  is  over,  and  then  remount- 
ing to  the  former  fpot  by  the  aid  of  this  thread.  This  is  a 
provifion  of  nature  for  the  fecurity  of  the  larvae  of  the  bom- 
byces, in  common  with  that  of  other  lepidopterous  infefts. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  bombyces  live  in  focieties,  as  may  be 
obferved,  for  indance,  in  bombyx  neujlria  of  entomologids, 
(the  lackey -moth  of  Englidi  colledlors).  The  larvae  of  this 
ipecies,  by  their  united  labours,  fpin  a capacious  habitation, 
in  which  the  infant  brood  is  hatched  from  the  egg,  and  after 
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undergoing  their  feveral  transformations  finally  become 

moths. 

Like  other  larvae  of  the  moth  tribe,  thofe  of  the  bom- 
byces call  their  fkin  feveral  tiroes.  When  full  grown,  and 
approaching  the  pupa  date.,  thofe  of  the  bombyx  kind  fpin 
a fort  of  web,  in  which  we  find  the  mod  valuable  filk  pro- 
duced by  thefe  creatures  at  any  time  of  their  lives.  The 
filk  fpun  by  the  hairy  larvae  is  obferved  to  be  of  little  value, 
becaule  the  creature  interweaves  it  with  the  hairs  it  plucks 
off  its  fkin  for  this  purpofe.  The  common  filk  worm  (bom* 
byx  Mori),  whofe  cocoon  confifls  of  the  moil  valuable  kind 
of  filk,  as  is  well  known,  lias  the  fkin  perfedlly  fmooth,  or 
free  from  hair.  There  are  certain  fpecies  of  the  larger  bom- 
byces, the  larvae  of  which  have  frnooth  flcins,  but  dill  befet 
with  annular  ieries  of  fpines  or  bridles,  that  produce  very 
drong  filk,  and  are  reared  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
cocoons  for  the  manufacture  of  filk  in  the  Ead  Indies.  The 
breed  of  thefe  ufeful  inlefts  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
India,  although  the  filk  produced  from  them  is  very  little, 
if  at  all,  known  in  Europe.  See  Silk.  The  bombyces  re- 
main in  the  pupa  date  for  a certain  time,  varying  according  to 
the  fpecies,  fome  only  a few  days  or  weeks,  others  fix  or 
twelve  months,  two  years,'  or  even  three.  The  fame  day 
that  the  creatures  emerge  from  the  pupa  date  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  perpetuate  their  race.  Almod  immediately  after 
coupling  the  males  die  ; the  females  live  long  enough  to  de- 
pofit  the  eggs  in  a proper  place  for  their  fecurity,  and  where 
the  infant  brood  may  find  fubfidence,  after  which  they 
perifh  like  wife. 

The  fpecies  of  the  bombyx  tribe  are  numerous.  Tliofe 
already  deferibed  by- naturalids  amount  to  a large  number; 
and  there  are,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  many  more, 
efpecially  of  the  extra-European  fpecies,  that  have  never 
been  deferibed  ; even  in  the  colleClions  of  this  country,  thofe 
of  the  latter  defeription  are  numerous.  The  following  are 
deferibed  by  Linmeus  and  Fabricius,  and  enumerated  by 
Gmeli-n  : atlas,  helperus,  aurotus,  cecropia,  papbia,  polv- 
phemus,  cypria,  cytherea,  mulitta,  promothea,  erythrinx, 
janus,  megaera,  hippodamia,  niclitans,  femiramis,  boreas, 
luna,  epimethea,  argus,  pavonki,  minor,  media,  major, 
achelous,  anguiata,  liberia,  tau,  jo,  abas,  falmonea,_profer- 
pina,  fenedra,  penelope,  tyrrhea,  perfpicua,  armida,  mili. 
taris,  cadalia,  populifolia,  quercifolia,  illicifolia,  promu'a, 
caffandra,  capenfis,  aluco,  audralafiae,  quadricir.Cla,  rubi, 
pruni,  amphione,  potatoria,  oeularia,  hibifei,  cynira,  ceraii, 
pini,  trifolii,  quercus,  digmn,  lufea,  dumeti,  catax,  lanef- 
tris,  vinula,  fagi,  verficolor,  mori,  populi,  eueria  neudria, 
tricolor,  cadrenfis,  franconica,  taraxaconis,  cinerea,  maii, 
avellanae,  proceffionea,  pityocampa,  rurea,  atra,  rufa,  la- 
gopus,  imperialis,  crafficornis,  hyphinoe,  cyane,  bucephala, 
helops,  oleagina,  caja,  pudica,  cada,  maculofa,  virgo,  rae- 
nete,  deflorata,  tarquinia,  tarquinius,  hebe,  viliica,  planta- 
ginis,  vittata,  monacha,  flava,  lutea,  difpar,  amafis,  cliry- 
forrlicea,  auriflua,  bicolor,  falicis,  cafiinia,  centrolinea  men- 
dica,  advena,  rutila,  lentifera,  crataegi,  eridanus,  tibialis 
nitidula,  plumigera,  obfoleta,  corones  fediva,  dryas,  coryli, 
flavomaculata,  nuda,  furcula,  curtula,  reclufa  anachoreta, 
anadomofis,  tedudo,  afella,  bufo,  cippus,  pudibundus,  fco- 
pularia,  fafcelina,  tremula,  creruleocephala,  argentina,  .de- 
cora, rufa,  diftaea,  elegans  tritophus,  ziczac,  dromedarius, 
terebra,  coffus,  palpina  trepida,  qnerna,  gnoma,  arenacea, 
morio,  rubea,  alphaea,  purpurea,  ceraria,  murina,  nebulofii, 
drigola  albida,  aulica,helvola,undulata,  lubricipes,  lota,  lsta, 
communimacula,  compreffa,  milhauferi,  fpreta,  linens,  dri- 
gula,  begga,  vnigrum,  ruflula,  rufina,  grammica,  driata, 
matronula,  parthenias,  leporina,  celfia,  dione,  capucina, 
camelina,  oo,  aefeuli,  antiqua  gonofligma,  paradoxa,  zona, 
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pylotia,  graminis,  popularis,  fulminea,  gloriofae,  crini,  ro- 
iea,  luforia,  cribrum,  libatrix,  leFtrix,  credula,  dominula, 
hera,  ianguinolenta,  ricini,  crotalarice,  colon,  populeti, 
ancilla,  confperfa,  fuliginola,  ornatrix,  priverna,  francifca, 
jefuita,  viciella,  veftita,  mufcella,  bombella,  pedlinella,  an- 
liulata,  grifea,  jacobasse,  rubricollis,  pulchella,  bella,  hif- 
trio,  and  umber.  To  which  are  to  be  added  bombyx  figura 
Donov.  Ind.  Inf.  ; hepialu-j  rnappa  Donov.  Brit.  Inf.  ; 
codas  laby.rinthicus,  argenteus,  lituratus,  and  nebulofus, 
Donov.  Inf.  New  Holland. 

In  adhering  to  the  Fabrician  fyftem,  in  preference  to  that 
of  Linnasus,  we  are  to  exclude  from  the  foregoing  lift  of 
bombyces  the  following  fpecies  : lagopus,  roftrata,  fagitta, 
gemina,  deflorata,  and  faga,  all  of  which  are  to  be  referred 
•to  the  Fabrician  genus  byblaa  ; humuli,  jodutta,  lupulina, 
hedla,  obliqua,  carna,  crux  teftudo,  aiella,  bufo,  and  mnppa, 
fpecies  of  the  hepialus  genus  of  Fabricius  : and  coffus,  un- 
guiculatas,  terebra,  aefculi,  fcalaris,  pyrina,  labyrinthicus, 
argenteus,  lituratus,  and  nebulofus,  which  ftridtly  belong 
to  the  Fabrician  genus  cojfus. 

Bombyx  is  alfo  a name  given  to  the  Sil K-nvonn. 

Bombyx,  in  the  Ancient  Mujlc , a kind  of  inftrument, 
which,  in  Ariftotle’s  time,  was  made  of  a reed,  calamus, 
and,  by  reafon  of  its  length,  was  difficult  to  play  on. 

The  word  feeins  alfo  to  have  been  ufed  for  a key,  or  con- 
trivance for  (butting  and  opening  the  holes  of  wind  inftru- 
ments. 

Bombyx,  infhe  Ancient  Naturalijls,  fignifies  indifferently 
either  filk  or  cotton. 

BOMENE,  in  Geography,  a port  town  of  Zealand,  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Holland,  on  the  north  fhore  of  Schouvvin 
ifland,  one  league  call  of  BrouwerfhaVen. 

BOMING,  an  ifland  of  Afta,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  N.  lat.  22°45'.  E.  long.  910  25'. 

BOMIO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a ftation  near  Axbridge, 
according  to  Antonine’s  Itinerary  ; but  placed  by  Camden 
and  Gale  at  Boverton,  in  Glamorganfhire. 

BOMMEL,  in  Geography , a town  of  Holland,  in  the 
ifland  of  Over-Flahee,  7 miles  W.  of  Willemftadt. 

Bommel,  a ftrong  town  of  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  feated 
on  the  Wahal,  in  the  ifland  of  Bommel-Waert,  firft  fur- 
rounded  with  a wall  by  Otho  III.  count  of  Gueldres,  in 
1229560  miles  N.  E.  of  Antwerp,  and  7 N.  of  Bois-le-Duc. 
Bommel  was  taken  by  the  republican  troops  of  France, 
October  4,  1794. 

Bo m m e \s~IVacrt,  a kind  of  ifland,  in  the  province  of 
Gueldres,  about  five  leagues  in  length  from  Louveftein  N.  W. 
to  Fort  St.  Andrew  S.  E , and  two  in  its  greateft  breadth, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Maes  and  Wahal.  It  is  defended  by 
three  forts,  viz.  St.  Andrew,  Voorn,  and  Crevecoeur. 
The  firft  has  fivebaftions,  and  was  built  in  1599  by  the  ad- 
miral of  Arragon,  and  the  cardinal  Andrew  of  Auftria, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Spaniflr  forces  ; the  fecond  is  fitu- 
ated  at  a fmall  ifland,  called  Voorn,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Bom- 
mel-Waert, and  was  conftrudled  by  the  prince  of  Grange, 
and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  called  Fort  Naffau  ; and 
the  third  is  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland  towards  Bois-le- 
D uc.  Thefe  three  forts  were  conftrained  to  furrender  to 
prince  Maurice  in  the  year  1600.  In  1672,  the  French 
took  the  ifland  under  marflial  Turenne,  who,  after  deftroy- 
ing  the  fortifications,  abandoned  it  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  -commencement  of  the  religious  difputes,  count 
Charles  ae  Manfvelt,  paffing  this  ifland  with  fome  Spanifh 
troops,  was  encompaffed  by  feveral  Dutch  (hips  under  the 
command  of  count  Hohenlo,  who  ordered  the  dykes  to  be 
opened,  and  thus  totally  inundated  the  ifland,  fo  that  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  and  would 
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have  miferably  peri  (lied,  if  a fudden  frolthad  not  conftrained 
the  count  to  abandon  the  fiege,  and  to  allow  them  liberty 
to  retire.  In  commemoration  of  this  deliverance  a chapel 
was  built  at  Bruffels,  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tionof  the  Virgin,  nextthe  Dominican  church,  which,  being 
deftroyed  in  1695,  was  afterwards  re-built  with  greater  mag- 
nificence. In  1794,  the  republican  troops  of  France,  hav- 
ing compelled  the  Dutch  to  abandon  Bommel,  overtook 
them  in  their  retreat,  and  compelled  a great  part  of  them  to 
furrender.  They  afterwards  availed  themfelvesof  tne  frozen 
ftate  of  the  Wahal,  and  were  making  progrefs  towards  Gor- 
cum  and  Calenberg;  but  they  were  attacked  by  the  Briti(h 
troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Heffians,  and  driven  acrofs 
thd  river,  with  the  lofs  of  a confiderable  number  of  men 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery.  But  this  temporary  fuccefs  was 
of  no  permanent  avail  for  reftraining  the  progrels  of  the 
French  army. 

This  ifland  belonged  to  the  province  of  Guelderland,  ex- 
cept the  town  of  Louveftein,  which,  with  a very  fmall  di- 
ftriCt  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  ifland,  belonged  to  Hol- 
land. 

BOMO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to  the  ifland 
of  Eubcea,  from  the  cattle  with  which  it  was  ftored  ; the 
ancient  Arabian  word  homo,  or  bohmo,  fignifying,  according 
to  Hefychius,  cattle,  or  herds  of  cattle.  This  is,  probably, 
the  molt  ancient  appellation  ; the  ifland  having  been  firft 
peopled,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  by  the.  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
and  Pnoenice. 

BOMO  A,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Navarre,  10  miles  S.  of  Cinaloa. 

BOMONICA,  in  Antiquity,  an  appellation  given  at 
Saarta  to  the  children,  who,  in  the  lacrifices  of  Diana, 
ftrove  who  fliould  receive  the  greateft  number  of  ftripes  with 
rods,  which  they  fometimes  continued  to  do  the  whole  day, 
and  even,  as  Plutarch  relates,  to  death  itfelf. 

The  word  is  formed  from  (i-eg.oq,  altar,  and  vnoi,  ’victory ; 
importing  as  much  as  viSor  ad  aras,  or  conqueror  at  the 
altars. 

BOMPART,  Marcellus,  in  Biography,  praCtifed  me- 
dicine at  Clermont  Ferrand  the  early  part  of  the  feyenteenth 
century,  and  was  aulic  counfellor  to  the  king.  No  memo- 
rials of  his  life  are  known  ; but  his  work  “ Mifer  Homo,” 
in  which  he  gives  a fuccinft  account  of  all  the  principal 
difeafes  afHidling  the  human  frame,  was  much  efteemed.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Pietre,  Riolan,  and  Guy  Patin  ; and  to  be 
patronifed  by  them  was  highly  creditable:  alfo  “ Nouveau 
Chaffs  Pefte,”  Paris,  1630,  8vo. ; and  “ Lettres  d’Hippo- 
crates  traduites  et  commentees,”  1632,  8vo.  Haller.  Bib. 
Med.  Eloy.  Did!.  Hift. 

BOMPEE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Panjab,  13  coffes'eaft  of  Seba,  and  3 miles  S.  E.  of  Nadone, 
a town  on  the  Bevab.  N.  lat.  31°  55'.  E.  long.  75s 

si- 

BOMRATJZE,  a town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
38  miles  W.N.W.  of  Madras,  and  36  N.  of  Arcot.  N.  lat. 
I3°24'.  E.  long.  790  3 S'. 

BOMY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrieft 
of  St.  Orner,  8 miles  S.W.  of  Aire. 

BON,  John,  .Lf,,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Antervilie, 
in  Champagne,  and  eminent  in  his  time  for  his  knowledge 
in  medicine,  phyfician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  the 
cardinal  de  Guife,  publifhed,  in  1571,  “ Therapeia  Puero- 
rum,”  i6to.  Paris,  “ induced  to  it,”  he  fays,  “by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  furgeons,  midwives,  and  toniors,  who  at- 
tended women  in  child-birth.  By  their  blunders  and  inex- 
pertnefs  in  .their art,  many  women  loll  their  lives,  and  many 
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children  were  deft  royc-d.”  His  work  is  very  full  on  the 
fubjeft,  giving  rules  for  the  management  of  women  before, 
during,  and  after  parturition.  He  has  left  formulae  for  a 
variety  of  ointments,  with  which  he  direfts  the  pudenda  of 
the  women  to  be  anointed,  and  which  he  thought  conduced 
much  to  accelerate  the  birth  of  the  child.  When  thefe 
failed,  lapis  stites  was  to  be  tied  to  one  of  the  thighs  of  the 
woman,  and  polipody  of  the  oak  to  the  feet.  But  thefe, 
he  gravely  admonilhes,  are  to  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  the 
child  is  born,  left  they  fhould  draw  away  the  womb  alio. 
Such  mighty  power  was  attributed  to  thefe  trifles  ! It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  author  only  meant  by  thefe 
proceffcs  to  gain  time,  and  to  prevent  the  too  hafty  interfer- 
ence of  the  midwives,  furgeons,  &c. ; and  as  there  was  no- 
thing ill  the  remedies  that  could  injure  the  woman,  who 
would  frequently  be  delivered  by  the  natural  pains,  during 
their  ufe,  he  might  not  be  forry  to  find  the  attendants  attri- 
buting the  fafety  of  the  woman  and  child,  and  the  happy 
termination  of  the  labour,  to  them.  Whatever  his  real  opi- 
nion might  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  among  the  people,  thefe 
kinds  of  remedies  acquired  great  credit,  and  the  ufe  of  them 
was  continued  for  near  a century  after  his  time.  Among 
other  objefts  that  engroffed  the  attention  of  this  writer,  we 
find  him  giving  formulce  for  ointments  for  frnoothing  the 
wrinkles  of  the  abdomen,  and  for  preventing  the  breads  of 
women  who  had  borne  children  from  becoming  large  and  pen- 
dulous. wNe-  venter  rugis  indecorus,”  he  fays,  “et  ftatens,  eas 
viris  fuis  ingratas,  parum  amabiles,  et  abominandas  reddat; 
ne  mammae  in  majorem  ntolem  extendantur.”  His  book  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  great  requeft,  as  it  paffed  through 
many  editions,  and  is  inferted  in  the  “ Collection  of  Treatifes 
on  diforders  attending  pregnancy  and  child-birth,”  by  Caf- 
par  Wolfius,  pubiifhed  in  1586,  re-edited  by  If.  Spachius, 
fol.  1597,  under  the  title  cl  “ Gynecia,  five  de  mulierum 
morbis,”  from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  taken. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med.- 

Bon,  John  Philip,  probably  of  the  fame  family  with 
John  le  Bon,  pubiifhed,  at  Padua,  “ De  Concordantiis  Phi- 
lofophix  et  Medicinap,”  q.to.  1573;  he  was  alfo  author  of 
feveral  poetical  works,  which  were  much  efteemed  in  their 
time.  Eloy.  Dift.  Hift. 

Bon,  in  Botany,  ( Alpinns ) . SeeCoFFEA. 

Bon,  Cape,  in  Geography,  called  by  the  Moors  Ras- 
Addar,  and  the  promontory  of  Mercury,  or  Hermes,  of  the 
ancients,  is  a cape  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  diftant  11  leagues  E.S.E.  from 
that  of  Zibeeb,  and  forming  the  eaftern  point,  as  Zibeeb 
does  the  weftern,  of  the  gulf  of  Tunis.  It  is  fo  high,  that 
from  its  fummit  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  diftant  more  than 
20  leagues,  may  be  difcovered  in  fair  weather.  See  JEgi- 
murus,  and  Dakhul.  Cape  Bon  is  fituated about N.N.E. 
fromTunis.  N.lat.  36°  50'.  E.long.  n°  15'. 

Bon,  in  Modern  Hiflory,  the  name  of  a feaft  celebrated 
annually  by  the  Japanefe  in  honour  of  the  dead.  On  this 
occafion  they  ufe  a great  number  of  lights,  and  run  with 
eagernefs  to  the  tomhs  of  their  departed  relations  with  fuch 
choice  meats  as  they  conceive  to  be  fuited  to  the  tafte  and 
nourifhment  of  the  dead. 

Bon,  Fr. ; Buono,  Ital. ; as  terns  Ion,  and  tempo  luono, 
ufed,  in  Mufic,  to  exprefs  the  accented  parts  of  a bar.  It 
is  the  firft  note  of  binary  meafure  of  two  minims  or  two 
crotchets  in  a bar  ; the  firft  note  of  the  ternary  meafure  of 
4 or  I,  and  the  firft  and  third  notes  of  common  time.  It 
is  oppofea  to  terns  mauvais  and  tempo  cattivo,  the  unaccented 
part  of  a bar.  The  French  at  prefent,  diftinguifh  thefe 
portions  of  a bar  by  the  terms  terns  fort  and  terns  foible,  ftrong 
and  weak,  and  almoft  loud  and  foft  parts  of  a bar.  It  is  on 


the  accented  part  of  a bar  that  a difeord  regularly  prepared 
is  ftruck,  and  refolved  on  the  unaccented  part. 

BONA,  John,  Cardinal,  in  Biography,  was  born  at 
Mondovi,  in  Piedmont,  in  i 609,  and  entered  at  an  early 
age  into  a reformed  congregation  of  Ciftertians.  After 
having  ftudied  philofophy  and  theology  at  Rome,  he  re-, 
turned  to  his  own  country,  a.:d  became,  in  1651,  general 
of  the  congregation  ; and  he  was,  at  length,  viz.- in  1669, 
nominated  a cardinal  by  pope  Clement  IX.  Upon  the 
death  of  this  pontiff,  he  was  thought  of  as  a fit  perfon  to 
fucceed  him  ; but  another  was  elefted.  The  cardinal  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ftudy  and  pious  exercifes,-  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1674.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
chiefly  of  a devotional  kind  ; fuch  as,  “ De  Divina  Pfalmo- 
dia,  deque  variis  ritibus  omnium  ecclefiarum  in  pfallendis  di- 
vinis  officiis,  ” 4to.  containing  an  hiftorical  account  of  the 
practice  of  pfalmody  in  the  Chriftian  church;  and  “ Rerum 
Liturgicarum  libri  duo,”  4to.  giving  a fimilar  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  mafs.  Both  thefe  works  have  been 
often  reprinted;  and  of  the  latter  an  edition  much  enlarged 
was  publilhed  at  Turin,  in  1747,  by  father  Salas,  in  4 vols. 
fol.  Gen.  Didt. 

Bona,  John  de,  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  pub- 
iifhed, 1758,  “ Hiftorite  aliquot  curationum,  mercurio  fub- 
limato  corrodente,  perfeftarum,”  Veronae,  qto.  This  me- 
dicine was  much  commended  by  baron  Van  Swieten,  and 
forms  probably  the  bafis  of  moft  of  our  noftrums  celebrated 
for  their  power  of  removing  pimples,  blotches,  See.  from 
the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  flcin-  It  was  intended  by 
the  author  to  fuperfede  falivation  in  the  cure  of  lues  vene- 
rea, and  in  fome  cafes  it  has  been  ufed  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs  ; but  it  too  often  difappoints  the  expectation  of  the 
preferiber,  to  be  entirely  depended  on.  “ Tradlatus  de 
Scorbuto,”  4to,  1761.  The  author  fliews  that  this  difeafe, 
though  moft  frequent  in  cold  marfhy  places,  is  not  unfre- 
quent in  warm  countries.  “ Dell  ufo  e dell  abufo  dell 
caffe,”  Venet.  1761.  Coffee,  which  is  hot  and  drying, 
fhould  only  be  ufed,  he  fays,  by  perfonsof  cold  phlegmatic 
conftitutions.  In  the  quantity  it  is  ufually  taken  in  this 
country,  it  will  fcarce  be  hurtful  to  any  habit  or  conftitu- 
tion.  “ Obfervationes  medics  ad  praxim  in  nofocomio, 
anno,”  1765,  8vo.  Patav.  1766.  Haller  Bib.  Anat. 

Bona,  in  Botany  (Dodoens).  SeeViciA  Narbonenfis, 
and  Faba. 

Bona  Nox.  See  Smilax. 

Bona,  in  Geography,  a fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
eaftern  or  Levantine  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers, 
and  province  of  Conllantina  ; known  to  the  Moors  by  the 
name  of  Blaid  el  Aneb,  or  the  town  of  jujebs,  from  the 
plenty  of  fruit  which  is  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bona,  fays  Dr.  Shaw  (Travels,  p.  46.),  is,  without  doubt, 
a corruption  of  Hippo,  or  Hippona,  though  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Hippo-regius  are  fituated  fomewhat  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  fouth,  and  furnifhed  materials  for  the  ereftiori  of 
Bona,  which  is  the  Aphrodifium  of  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by 
him  if  to  the  north  of  Hippo.  Bona  was  formerly  rich  and 
populous,  but  is  now  poorly  built  and  thinly  inhabited. 
Bona,  befides  its  capacious  harbour  to  the  eaft,  had  for- 
merly a convenient  little  port  under  its  walls  towards  the 
fouth;  but  by  the  conftant  difeharge  of  ballaft  into  the  one, 
and  a negledt  of  cleanfing  the  other,  both  are  rendered 
unfafe  and  incommodious.  However,  a great  quantity  of 
corn,  wool,  hides,  and  wax,  are  every  year  permitted  to  be 
fhipped  off  from  this  place  ; and,  by  proper  management, 
it  might  be  rendered  the  moft  flouriftiing  city  in  Barbary  ; 
and,  by  introducing  a fupply  of  frelh  water,  it  would  alfo 
become  one  of  theattoft  convenient  and  delightful.  The 
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adjacent  country  produces  corn  and  fruit,  and  great  num- 
bers of  fmall  and  large  cattle,  but  is  much  expofed  to  the 
incurfions  of  the  plundering  Arabs.  The  French  have  a 
•fadory  at  Bona,  where  they  purchafe  corn,  oil,  leather, 
wax,  and  wool,  and  conftantly  keep  a refident  agent,  who 
has  charo-e  of  the  correfpondence  between  Bona,  Algiers, 
La  CalliT,  and  Marfeilles.  N.  lat.  37  W.  long.  70  50'. 

Bona  For  tuna,  Cape,  is  a cape  of  Rufiia,  in  the  White 
Sea.  N.  lat.  65 J 35  . E.  long.  38°  25'. 

Bona  Shoals.  See  Bassaws. 

Bona  Dea,  th  e good  godclefs,  in  Mythology,  a rnvflerious 
kind  of  divinity,  whofe  name  was  unknown  to  men,  and 
whofe  facred  rites,  performed  by  the  Veftal  virgins  for  the 
fafetyof  the  Roman  people,  were  attended  only  by  women. 
Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  name  belonged  to  Cybele,  or 
the  earth,  as  the  fource  of  all  good  things.  Plutarch  con- 
founds her  with  Flora.  Varro  pretends  that  hie  was  the 
wife  of  Faunus  ; and  that  Ihe  maintained  her  charader  for 
chaftity  to  fuch  a degree,  as  never  to  allow  herfelf  to  look 
upon  any  man  befides  her  hufband.  Ladantius,  on  the 
contrary,  fays,  that  this  wife  of  Faunus,  having  drank  wine 
i n violation  of  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  period  in  which  fine 
lived,  was  whipped  to  deathby  her  hufband  with  rods  of  myr- 
tle; and  that  he,  afterwards  repenting  of  the  deed,  and  lament- 
ing the  lofs  of  his  wife,  placed  her  in  the  rank  of  divinities. 
The  feafts  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  annually  celebrated,  with 
peculiar  folemnity,  on  the  firft  day  of  May.  The  lioufe,  in 
which  the  rites  of  the  feftival  were  performed,  was  adorned 
at  a great  expence  ; and  as  the  night  was  the  feafon  appro- 
priated to  this  purpofe,  the  apartments  were  illuminated 
with  a great  number  of  lights.  The  veflals  were  conveyed 
into  the  houfe  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  one  of  the  chief 
magiftrates  ; and  care  was  taken  to  exclude  ail  males,  and 
all  animals  of  this  fpecies;  and  everything  mafeuline  was 
fo  fcrupuloufly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort 
were  covered  during  the  ceremony.  To  this  purpofe,  Ju- 
venal (vi.  339.)  fays  : 

“ — ubi  velari  pidura  jubetur 

Quascunque  alterius  fexus  imitata  figuram  eft.” 

It  was  fuppofed,  that  if  a man  by  chance,  and  without 
any  deliberate  intention,  became  the  vvitnefs  of  thefe  myite- 
ries,  he  would  he  Itruck  blind.  Clodius,  however,  was 
guilty  of  polluting  thefe  myfteries.  Whilft  Pompeia,  the 
wife  of  Cssfar,  with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue,  was,  accord- 
ing to  annual  cuftom,  celebrating  in  her  houfe  the  awful  and 
myftic  facrifices  of  the  “ Bona  Dea,”  Clodius  determined  to 
gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs,  even  in  the  feafon  of  her  holy  mi- 
ni (try.  Accordingly,  he  dreffed  himfelf  in  a woman’s  habit, 
and  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduction 
of  one  of  the  female  Servants  who  was  in  the  fecret,  hoped 
to  pafs  without  difeovery.  But  by  fome  rniftake  between 
him  and  his  guide,  he  loft  his  way  when  he  came  into  the 
houfe,  and  unluckily  fell  in  among  the  other  female  fer- 
vants,  who,  detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  prefently  threw  a veil  over  the  facred  myfte- 
ries, while  Clodius  found  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
efcape  by  the  favour  of  fome  of  the  damfels.  This  ftory 
was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a general  fcandal 
and  horror  through  the  whole  city.  Crefar  put  away  his 
wife  upon  it ; and  perfons  of  all  ranks  were  defirous  of 
availing  themfelves  of  this  circumftance  to  get  rid  of  a citi- 
zen, who  by  this,  as  well  as  other  fpecimens  of  his  auda- 
cioulnefs,  feemed  born  to  create  much  difturbance  to  the 
ftate.  It  had  been  the  conftant  belief  of  the  populace,  that 
if  a man  flrould  ever  pry  into  thefe  myiteries,  lie  would  be 
inflantly  deprived  of  fight ; but  it  was  not  poffible,  as  Ci- 


cero fays,  to  know  the  truth  of  it  before,  till  Clodius  ven- 
tured upon  the  experiment  ; though  it  was  now  found,  as 
lie  tells  him,  that  the  blindnefs  of  the  eye  was  converted 
to  that  of  the  mind.  The  affair  was  foon  brought  before  the 
fenate,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  college  of  priefts,  who 
declared  it  to  be  an  abominable  impiety  : upon  which  the 
confuls  were  ordered  to  provide  a law  for  bringing  Clodius 
to  a trial  for  it  before  the  people.  Clodius’s  faction,  how- 
ever, ultimately  prevailed  ; and  when  the  trial  came  to  the 
iff ue,  25  condemned,  and  31  abfolved  him.  When  Ccefar, 
on  this  occafion  was  fuinmoned  to  give  evidence,  he  de- 
clared, that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  though 
his  mother  Aurelia,  and  lifter  Julia,  who  were  examined 
befoie  him,  had  given  a punctual  relation  of  the  whole  fact ; 
and  being  interrogated,  how  he  came  then  to  part  with  his 
wife  ? he  replied,  “ that  all  who  belonged  to  him  ought  to 
he  free  from  fufpicionas  well  as  guilt.”  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo  againft  Clodius,  often  refers  to  this  facrilege, 
with  a view  of  rendering  his  adverfary  odious  to  the  people. 
Many  Roman  writers  have  exclaimed  ao-ainft  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  infamy  of  thefe  myfteries,  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence the  Roman  myfteries,  and  celebrated  on  the  4th  of 
December,  though  thofe  of  the  goddefs  Cybele  were  cele- 
brated on  the  firft  of  May.  Neverthelefs,  this  goddefs  is 
called  holy  in  an  infeription  recorded  by  Gruter,  “ Borne 
Deas  SanBa:  facrum,  &c.”  Lucretius  (ii.  598.)  depids  the 
good  goddefs  as  bearing  a mural  crown,  and  drawn  in  a cha- 
riot by  lions.  She  is  alfo  thus  reprefented  on  the  medals  of 
the  emperor  Philip.  The  Greeks  alfo  had  their  good  god- 
defs, whom  they  denominated  the  goddefs  of  women  ; and 
the  Carthaginians  paid  divine  honours  to  a goddefs  under 
this  appellation,  whom  they  believed  to  be  Juno. 

Bona  Fides,  or  Bona  Fide,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  things 
done  with  an  honeft  intention,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
done  with  a defign  of  fraud  and  deceit,  faid  to  be  mala 
fide.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay,  a grant,  a conveyance,  Iona 
fide. 

In  many  cafes,  in  the  civil  law,  the  bona  fide  of  an  adion 
excufes  the  want  of  fome  of  the  cuftomary  forms 

Co  at  rads  bonce  fidei  among  Civilians,  Hand  contradiftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  Jlricli juris  ; the  former  being  gained  by 
plain  honefty  and  confcience,  which  fometimes  include  feve- 
ral  things  not  exprefsly  mentioned  ; whereas  the  latter  are 
reftrained  to  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  deed.  A buyer  bonte 
fidei,  is  he  who  really  believed  the  thing  to  belong  to  the 
feller  at  the  time  when  he  purchafed  it.  A poffeffor  bona 
fidei,  is  he  who  is  in  poffeffion  of  a thing  belonging  to  ano- 
ther, hut  which  he  truly  believes  his  own.  To  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  next  acceffion,  it  is  requifite  the  perfons 
have  poffeffed  the  thing  bona  fide,  or  really  thought  them- 
felves the  proprietors. 

Prefcription  cannot  arife  from  ads  done  mala  fide  ; fince 
what  was  unjuft  in  its  origin,  can  never  be  made  juft  by 
time  and  continuance.  See  Prescription. 

Bon/e  Fidei  Atiions,  thoie  wherein  for  farther  light,  the 
judge  might  take  cognizance  of  things  not  mentioned  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Bona  Fide  Judgment , that  wherein  the  parties  are  obliged 
to  pay  each  other  what  isdueioi/i?  fide,  i.  e.  juftlv  and  equi- 
tably ; and  the  judge  has  a power  of  eftimating  what  is  thus 
due  to  the  ador  or  plaintiff ; a power  given  him  by  the  for- 
mula oi  the  prsetor,  viz.  ex  fide  bona,  vel  quantum  aquius 
melius.  * 

Bona  Gefiura.  See  Good  A -bearing. 

Bona  Gratia,  a phrafe  anticntly  uled  in  fpeaking  of 
divorces,  which  were  brought  amicably  about  for  fome  juft 
reafon,  with  the  confent  of  both  parties,  and  without  any 
5^2  Crime 
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crime  on  the  part  of  either,  as  in  cafe  of  old  age,  difcafe, 
barrennefs,  monachifm,  captivity,  or  the  like. 

Bona  Dcfunfli ad  colligendum.  See  Colligendum. 

Bona  Molilia . SeeMoniLiA. 

Bona  Notalilia , in  Law.  Where  a perfon  dying  has 
oods,  or  good  debts,  in  another  diocefe,  but  within  the 
mie  province,  befides  his  goods  in  the  dioccfc  where  he 
ies,  amounting  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  at  lead:,  he  is 
faid  to  have  bona  notalilia : in  which  cafe,  the  probate  of 
his  will,  &c.  belongs  not  to  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe  where  he 
dies,  whofe  jurii'diction  cannot  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  diocefe,  but  to  the  archbifnop  of  the  province. 

Though  if  a perfon  happens  to  die  in  another  diocefe 
than  that  wherein  he  lives,  on  a journey  ; what  he  hath 
about  him  above  the  value  of  live  pounds,  Sec.  (hall  not  be 
Iona  notalilia. 

Bona  P atria , a jury  or  affife  of  countrymen,  or  good 
neighbours.  See  Assisf,  and  Jury. 

Bona  perilura,  perifhable  goods.  By  flat.  13  Ed.  I. 
cap.  4.  the  cargo  of  a flip  that  hath  been  calf  away  fhall  be 
kept  for  a year  and  a day,  and  reftored  to  the  rightful 
owner  ; but  if  the  goods  be  fuch  as  will  not  endure  fo  long, 
they  are  bona  perilura,  which  the  fheriff  is  allowed  to  fell, 
and  to  account  in  money  for  the  value. 

Bona  vacantia,  goods,  fuch  as  royal  full,  Ihipwreeks, 
treafure-trove,  waifs,  and  eftrays,  in  which  no  one  can  claim 
a property.  Thefe  goods,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by 
the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  firft  occupant  or  finder  ; 
but  in  the  modern  conftitutions  of  European  governments, 
they  are  annexed  to  the  fupreme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws 
of  the  Hate. 

BONACCIOLUS,  Lewis,  in  Biography,  a phyfician 
of  great  eminence  and  authority,  praftifed  medicine  gA.  Fer- 
rara, in  the  early  part  of  the  i6tli  century.  His  great  work 
“ JEnneas  muliebris,  five  de  foetus  formatione,”  was  firft 
publilhcd  in  1503,  in  fob  “ qua,  prater  alia,  plurima  quo- 
que  ad  coitum,  et  ad  rem  veneream  facientia,  didtione  liber- 
vima  deferibuntur.”  It  was  neverthelefs  dedicated  to  L11- 
cretia,  daughter  to  pope  Alexander  VI.  But  the  dedica- 
tion, Blomenbach  obferves,  is  only  to  be  found  to  the  folio 
edition,  princip.  which  is  extremely  rare.  A copy  of  this 
edition  was  fold  by  Paterfon,  in  1791,  with  the  fplendid 
Paris  library.  This  writer,  Douglas  fays,  was  the  firft  who 
diftinguifhed  the  clitoris  from  the  nymphae,  and  Ihewed  them 
to  be  diftindt  parts.  The  Ainncas  was  again  printed  in  1587. 
It  was  alfo  infected  by  Cafpar  Wolfius  in  his  Colledtion  of 
Treatifes,  called  “ Gynecia,  five  de  mulierum  morbis,”  qto. 
1586,  re-edited  by  If.  Spachius,  fob  1597  ; and  with  Pi- 
naeus’s  phyfiological  treatifes.  Though  of  little  value  now, 
the  work  was  for  a long  time  held  in  great  efteem  ; the  au- 
thor having  given  in  it  a more  accurate  anatomy  of  the 
foetus,  and  of  the  partes  generationi  fubfervientes,  than  any 
preceding  writer.  Douglas  Bib.  Hal.  Bib.  Anat. 

BONACHI,  in  Geography,  a town  of  North  America, 
in  New  Navarre,  180  miles  S.  of  Cafa-grand. 

BONACOPUS,  Hercules,  in  Biography,  of  Ferrara, 
and  for  fome  years  profeffor  in  medicine  at  Bologna,  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1552,  “ De  affedtu  quem  Latini  tormina  appel- 
lant,” qto.  ; “ De  humorum  exuperantium  fignis  ac  ferapiis, 
de  compofitione  Theriacse,  de  modo  preparandi  aquam  ligni 
fandti,  ike.”  qto.  1553  ; the  latter  medicine  was  now  in  the 
zenith  of  its  reputation  for  its  powers  in  curing  the  lues  ve- 
nerea ; “ De  curatione  plenritidis,  ab  Hippocratis,  Galeni, 
&c.  monumentis  deprompta,”  qto.  1753.  He  died  in  1558. 
Bonacopus  had  much  learning,  and  contributed  by  his  works 
to  revive  among  his  compatriots  a tafte  for  literature,  parti- 
cularly for  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  in  medi- 
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clue.  His  brother,  or  near  relative,  James  Bonacopus,  was 
alfo  much  in  efteem.  Pie  was  phyfician  to  pope  Paul  III» 

He  died  in  1553,  aged  69  years.  Aftruc.  de  Morb.  Gall. 
Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

BONAFIDES,  Francis,  profeffor  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Padua,  publifhed,  in  1533,  “ Quaeftio  de  cura 
plenritidis  per  venaefe&ionem,  adverfus  Curtium,”  4to.  Ve- 
net.  Pie  defends  the  practice  of  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
who  recommended  bleeding  by  the  vena  faphasna,  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  part  affedted,  in  plethoric  habits ; in 
debilitated  conftitutions  by  the  baiilica  in  the  arm,  of  the 
fide  where  the  pain  was  felt  ; a diftindtion  not  attended  to 
in  modern  practice.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

BONAIRE,  in  Geography,  an  iilaud  almoft  uninhabited, 
near  the  coaft  of  South  America,  about  20  leagues  from  the 
continent,  and  14  S.  E.  of  Curacoa,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 

It  is  about  50  miles  in  compafs,  and  lias  on  the  S.W.fide  near 
the  middle  of  the  iilaud,  a good  bay  and  road.  Here  were 
formerly  a few  houfes,  with  a fort  guarded  by  a fmall  num- 
ber of  foldiers ; and  five  or  fix  Indian  families  refided  here, 
and  cultivated  maize,  yams,  potatoes,  See.  The  iiland  has 
plenty  of  cattle  and  goats,  which  are  anually  falted  and 
fent  to  Curacoa.  On  the  fouth  fide  is  a good  fait  pond, 
from  whence  the  Dutch  procure  fait.  N.  lat.  iz°  16'.  W. 
long.  68 J 18'. 

BONAMES,  a town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  3 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayne. 

BONAMY,  Peter-Nicholas,  in  Biography,  was  bom 
at  Louvres,  in  the  diftrift  of  Paris,  in  1694,  and  educated 
for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion.  But,  devoting  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  literature,  he  became  under-librarian  of  St.  Vidtor, 
and  diftinguifhed  both  by  the  politenefs  of  his  manners,  and 
the  variety  as  well  as  affiauity  of  his  ftudies.  In  1727,  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
Belles  Letters,  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  its 
Memoirs.  Plis  papers  are  charadterifed  by  fimple  but  corredt 
language,  variety  of  erudition,  clearnefs  of  argument,  and 
folidity  of  ciiticifm.  At  the  inftigation  of  M.  Turgot,  a 
place  was  created  of  hiftoriographer  of  Paris,  and  Bonamy 
was  appointed  to  occupy  it.  He  was  thus  led  to  write  va- 
rious memoirs  relative  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the 
city  ; and  on  occaiion  of  a bequeft  of  a curious  library  to 
the  city,  he  was  made  librarian.  From  the  year  1747,  he 
conducted  the  “ Journal  of  Verdun”  with  the  ftridteft  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  In  univerfal  efteem  for  candour  and 
probity,  as  well  as  learning,  he  died  at  Paris,  in  1770,  aged 
76.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bonamy’j  Point,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  fouthern  fide 
of  Chaleur  bay,  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Eel  river  cove, 
and  forms  the  S.  limit  of  Riftigouche  river. 

BONANA,  in  Ornithology,  a fpecies  of  Oriolus,  of  a 
fulvous  colour,  with  the  head  and  bread  chefnut  ; back 
quill,  and  tail  feathers,  black.  Gmel. 

This  is  called  by  Briffon  xanthormus,  and  le  carouge.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  xochitototl  of  Hern.  Mex.  and  xochitotl 
alt'era  of  Ray.  Brown  names  it  the  bonana  bird. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  feven  inches  : bill  black;  bafe 
of  the  lower  mandible  grey  ; head,  neck,  and  breaft  chef- 
nut;  upper  part  of  the  back  velvet  black  ; lower  .part,  with 
the  rump,  belly,  thighs,  and  under  the  wings,  a deep 
orange  red  ; vent  the  fame,  tipped  with  chefnut ; greater 
wing  coverts,  quills  and  tail,  black;  legs  and  claws  grey. 
The  female  differs  in  having  the  colours  lefs  vivid  than  in 
the  male. 

The  bonana  bird  is  a native  of  Martinico,  Jamaica,  and 
the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  chiefly  inha- 
bits 
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bits  woods.  The  neft  of  this  fpecies  is  of  a curious  ftruc- 
ture,  being  compofed  of  leaves  and  fibres  of  vegetables,  fewed 
with  the  greateft  ingenuity  to  the  leaf  of  a banana  plant,  in 
fuch  a manner  that  the  leaf  itfelf  forms  one  of  the  fides  to 
the  neft  ; when  completed,  it  is  faid  to  be  exactly  in  fnape 
of  the  fourth  part  of  a globe. 

Another  bird,  of  a fpecies  very  analogous  to  the  above, 
is  defcribed  by  Ray  and  Sloane  under  the  names  of  watchy 
picket,  Spamjh  nightingale , American  hang -neft , and  icterus  mi- 
nor nidum Jufpendens . This  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
with  the  former  kind.  Briflon,  deeming  them  both  the 
fame,  included  the  fynonyms  of  the  two  fpecies  together, 
which  led  later  obfervers  into  an  error.  Dr.  Latham  fepa- 
rates  them  ; and,  upon  the  authority  of  this  able  ornitholo- 
gift,  Gmelin  gives  the  watchy  picket  as  a dillincl  fpecies  un- 
der the  name  of  oriolus  nidipendulus . This  fpccific  name  is 
chofen,  in  allufion  'to  the  manner  iu  which  the  nelt  is  fallened 
to  the  extremity  of  the  further  twigs  of  the  trees  in  which 
it  lives.  The  nelt  of  the  bonana  bird  is  before  defcribed  ; 
that  of  the  vatchy  picket  is  very  different,  being  of  a long 
cylindrical  form,  compofed  of  {talks,  fibres,  and  the  inward 
hairs  of  the  “ old  man’s  beard,”  which  latter  bears  a ftrong 
refemblance  to  horfe-hair.  The  two  oppolite  methods  of 
conltrudting,  as  well  as  placing  the  nelt,  as  Dr.  Latham  ju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  cannot  furely  belong  to  one  bird.  See 
Nidi  pendulus. 

Obf  Gmelin  places  the  watchy  picket,  with  a note  of 
fcepticifm,  as  a fynonym  to  motacilla  calidris.  This  might 
pofiibly  millead,  without  obferving  that  Sloane,  Ray,  &c. 
defcribe  more  than  one  bird  under  that  name  ; the  latter  is 
the  American  nightingale  of  Edwards,  and  the  hang-nejl 
*, warbler  of  Latham,  the  bird  called  the  watchy  picket  by 
Sloane,  Hilt.  Jam.  2.  p.  299. 

BONANNI,  Padre  Filippo,  in  Biography , a Jefuit, 
who  pubhlhed  at  Rome,  in  1722,  in  410.  drawings  of  a 
curious  colledtion  of  mufical  inftruments,  reprefented  in  the 
hands  of  the  performers  ; entitled  “ Gabinetto  Armonico 
Pieno  d’lftromenti  Sonori  indicati  e fpicgati — ed  offerto  al 
fanto  Re  David.”  The  collection  is  curious,  and  the  in- 
ftruments are  not  ill  executed  ; but  we  are  not  fure  that  the 
drawings  are  always  correCt. 

BONARATTE,  in  Geography,  a fmall  inland  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  fouth-eait  of  Saleyer,  ceded  by  the  Macaffers 
to  a raja  of  Boni,  in  Celebes,  who  ufed  it  as  a place  of  edu- 
cation for  his  dancing  girls,  and  appropriated  to  the  fame 
purpofe  by  the  kings  of  Boni.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Bougenefe. 

BONARELLI,  Gu  idubaldo,  Count , in  Biography , 
an  Italian  poet,  was  born  in  1563,  in  the  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  to  whom  his  father  was  favourite  minifter  ; and, 
after  previous  inftrudtion  at  home,  was  fent  to  ftudy  theo- 
logy at  Pont  a Mouflon,  in  France,  where  he  made  fuch  profi- 
ciency, that  he  was  invited,  at  the  age  of  19,  to  take  the  chair 
of  philofophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  returned,  however,  into 
Italy,  and  was  employed  by  Casfar,  duke  of  Modena,  in 
fome  important  negociations  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
France  ; but  incurring  difgrace  by  his  marriage,  he  with- 
drew to  Ferrara,  and,  in  1 607,  publiflfed  the  palloral  drama 
by  which  he  acquired  celebrity.  This  drama  was  aCted  by 
the  academy  of  “ Intrepidi”  at  this  place,  of  which  Bona- 
relli  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  In  his  way  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpofe  of  afiumingthe  office  of  major-domo  to  cardinal 
Efte,  he  was  feized  at  Fano  with  a diforder,  which  termi- 
nated his  life,  Jan.  8,  1608.  The  drama  of  Bonarelli,  en- 
titled “ Filli  di  Sciro,”  was  much  applauded  both  in  Italy 
and  other  countries  at  its  firft  appearance,  and  was  ranked 
by  common  opinion  next  to  the  Arninto  of  Taffo,  and  the 


Pallor  Fido  of  Guarini.  Although  this  palloral  has  many 
poetical  beauties,  it  ftrongly  indicates  the  corrupt  take 
which  then  prevailed  : neverthelefs  it  maintains  its  place 
among  Italian  paftorals.,  Many  editions  of  it  have  been 
printed:  and  it  has  been  tranflated  into  the  French  and 
Englifn  languages.  Gen.  Biog. 

BONA  RES,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lufia  ; one  league  from  Lucena. 

BONARIENSIS,  in  Ornithology,  that  fpecies  of  Loxia 
or  grofbeak,  defcribed  by  Buffon  under  the  name  of  tioir- 
fuuci.  The  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  blue  ; body  above 
blackifh,  beneath  yellow  ; belly  and  vent  fulphur  colour  ; 
wings  and  tail  blackifh,  edged  with  blue. 

This  bird  js  about  feven  inches  long,  and  is  obferved  ge- 
nerally to  fly  in  pairs;  they  haunt  gardens,  where  they  do 
much  mifehief,  as  they  feed  on  feeds.  The  bill  is  blackifh; 
legs  reddilh  ; claws  acute,  curved,  and  grooved  ; the  hind 
claw  largeit.  This  is  the  marigold grojbeak  of  Latham. 

Bonariensis,  a fpecies  of  Tanagra,  that  inhabits  Bo? 
naria.  This  is  eight  inches  long  ; the  colour  black,  glofled 
with  violet,  and  with  greenifh  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Gmel. 
8c c.  Buffon  calls  this  bird  tangavio.  The  beak  is  black, 
the  legs  blackifh,  with  large  claws.  The  female  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  the  head  black,.,  and  globed  with 
blue. 

Bonariensis,  a fpecies  of  Motacilla,  of  a black  co- 
lour ; throat  and  fides  ferruginous  ; face,  chin,  middle  of 
the  belly,  and  exterior  tail  feathers,  white.  1 his  bird 
is  of  the  iize  of  a linnet  ; bill  blackifh  ; hind-claw  large, 
Buffon  calls  this  clemi-fn  noir  et  roux.  It  is  the  white- 
chinned  warbler  of  Latham. 

BONAROTA,  fin  Botany , Michel,  and  Scopol.  See 
P&DEROTA. 

BONASCOLA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
ftate  of  Genoa,  near  the  fea-coaft,  4!,  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Brugnetto. 

BONASIA,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  cf  Cicada  [mem- 
Iracis,  cruciata')  found  in  America.  Fabricius  deferibes  it 
as  having  the  thorax  bicornuted,  produced  behind,  and  edged 
with  white  ; at  the  bafe  of  the  wings  is  a white  fpot. 

BonasiA,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fpecies  of  PAPiL!o(f7r- 
liconius ),  the  wings  of  which  are  fuicous,  with  a comition 
fulvous  band ; the  lower  pair  fpotted  at  the  bafe  with 
black. 

Bonasia,  in  Ornithology.  Under  this  name  Briflon  de- 
feribes feveral  fpecies  of  the  T etrao  genus;  as  for  inftance, 
tetrao  Canadenfis  he  calls  lonafia  freti  Hudfonis  ; tetrao  Ca- 
v.ace,  lonafia  Canadenfis  ; tetrao  lagopus,  bonafa fcotica-,  and 
tetrao  togatus,  bonafa  major  Canadenfis . 

BONASUS,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  fynonyms  of  the 
wild  ox.  See  Bos  Taurus. 

By  fome  the  bonafus  is  underftood  to  be  that  particular  ■ 
kind  of  wild  ox  which  has  the  horns  bent  back,  and  the 
mane  very  long..  Bonafus  of  Pliny,  &c.  bos  cornibus  in  fe 
flexis,  juba  longiffima.  Linn.  Syft.  Nat.  The  bifon  is 
thought  by  Gefner  to  be  the  bonafus  of  Ariftotle. 

BONAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  di- 
ftriCt  of  Gueret,  3^  leagues  N.  of  Gueret. 

BONAVENTURA,  St.,  in  Biography,  a cardinal  of 
Rome,  and  entitled  the  “ Seraphic  doCtor,”  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  in  Tufcany,  in  1221;  and  having  entered  into 
the  order  of  Minorites,  in  1243,  ftudied  at  Paris  under 
Alexander  de  Hales,  and  there  taught  theology  with  great 
applaufe.  He  received  his  doCtor’s  degree  in  1255,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  general  of  his  order.  He  de- 
clined accepting  the  archbilhoprick  of  York,  to  which  he 
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was  nominated  by  pope  Clement  IV.  in  1265  ; and,  after 
his  death,  the  choice  of  a fucceffor  was  referred  by  the  car- 
dinals to  Bonaventura,  who  fixed  on  Gregory  X.  by  whom 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  whom  he  attended  to  the  fee  and 
council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  where  he  died  in  the  fame  year. 
He  was  canonized  by  Sixtug  IV.  in  1482,  and  declared  a 
debtor  of  the  church  by  Sixtus  "V.  in  1588.  His  works 
have  been  collefted  in  8 vols.  fol.  and  were  printed  at  Rome 
in  1588  ; and  an  edition  of  them  in  14  vols.  410.  has  alfo 
been  publiflied.  Among  thefe  are  his  “ Life  of  St.  Fran- 
cis,” the  founder  of  his  order,  and  “ A Commentary  on  the 
Matter  of  the  Sentences,”  in  which  he  appears  to  be  a com- 
plete mailer  of  the  theology  of  the  13th  century.  To  him 
has  been  inferibed  the  inflitution  of  religious  confraternities  ; 
and  though  his  private  charabter,  and  literary  talents,  are 
commended  both  by  proteflants  and  catholics,  he  has  in- 
curred fome  reproach  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  promoted 
the  worfhip  of  the  virgin  Mary,  as  the  mother  of  God. 
Moreri.  Encycl.  Molheim  vol.  iii. 

Bonaventura,  Frederic,  an  eminent  fcholar  and  phy- 
fician  of  Urbino,  in  Italy,  who  flourifhed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 7th  century,  publiflied,  in  ]6or,  “ De  natura  partus 
oftomeitris,  adverius  vulgarem  opinionem,  libri  decern,” 
Francof.  folio  ; an  enormous  volume,  containing  upwards 
of  one  thoufand  pages,  on  this  uninterefting  iubjebt,  in 
which  he  has  introduced  the  opinions  of  different  writers, 
and  accounts  of  all  the  controverlies  that  have  been  held  on 
the  legitimate  period  of  utero-geflation  in  women.  The 
author  had  publifhed  a differtation  on  the  fubjebf,in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  he  incorporated  in  the  great  work,  but 
with  which  a modern  reader  would  probably  have  been  fully 
contented.  Haller.  Bib.  Med. 

Bonaventura,  Cape,  in  Geography,  is  htuate  on  the  coall 
of  New  Guinea,  in  S.  lat.  6°  15',  and  about  65  leagues  N.E. 
from  port  St.  Ajiguftine.  The  land  is  low  and  luxuriant, 
and  produces  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  plantain,  &c. 

Bonaventura,  the  name  of  an  illand,  north-eafl  of  the 
bay  of  Chaleur,  off  the  coall  of  New  Brunfwick,  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  a little  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  the  point 
which  forms  the  fouth-eaft  entrance  into  that  river  ; about 
a league  from  Gafpe  bay. — Alfo,  an  illand  on  the  llarboard 
fide  of  the  entrance  into  Porto-Bello  harbour,  oppofite  to 
the  mouth  of  Guanches  river.  See  Porto-Bello. 

BONAVENTURE,  or  Bueneventura,  a Aver,  bay, 
harbour,  and  fort,  on  the  coall  of  Papayan,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, nearly  fouth  from  Panama  bay.  N.  lat.  30  20'.  W. 
long.  75°  18'.  Barks  and  Hoops  of  40  or  50  tons  may  go  up 
to  a village  a league  beyond  the  fort.  Bonaventure  is  the 
itaple  port  of  Cali,  Papayan,  Sta.  Fe,  &c. 

Bonaventure,  Cape  and  Port,  are  lituated  on  the  eall 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  about  fouth-wefl  of  Bonavifta  cape, 
and  form  the  north  entrance  into  Smith’s  found,  from 
whence  the  coaft  runs  S.  by  W.  into  Trinity  bay. — Alfo,  a 
bay  on  the  eall  fide  of  the  illand  of  St.  Vincent.  N.  lat. 
13°  9'.  W.  long.  6i°  18'. 

BONAVISTA,  fo  called  in  reference  to  its  beautiful  ap- 
pearance at  fea,  the  molt  ealterly  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
iffands,  about  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad,  anddiftant  about 
70  leagues  welt  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Its  furface  is  low 
towards  the  fea,  but  within  hilly,  particularly  towards  the 
north-eaft  extremity,  where  is  a hill,  which,  from  its  conical 
a id  truncated  ffiape,  appears  to  have  been  a volcano;  and 
there  is  another  hill,  much  higher  towards  the  fouth-wefl 
end,  with  high  land  to  the  weltward  of  it.  The  foil  is 
landy,  barren,  and  uncultivated  ; milk,  goats,  lilh,  and  tur- 
tle, are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  affords 
fome  fait y and  if  the  culture  of  it  were  not  negledted,  it 
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would  yield  cotton  and  indigo.  It  is  known  at  a diftance 
by  leveral  white  banks  on  its  north  fide,  where  the  fhore  is 
bold,  and  where  a rapid  river  difeharges  it  fell’  into  the  fea. 
This  illand  has  a good  harbour  on  its  weft  fide,  where  veffels 
may  lie  in  15  or  16  fathoms  water.  At  the  diftance  of  a 
league  or  a league  and  a half  from  the  fouth-eaft  point  of 
the  iftand  is  a reef  of  rocks  ; and  over  this  point,  fays  Capt. 
Cook,  there  is  a pretty  high  round  mountain,  riling  not  far 
from  the  fhore.  This  point,  by  his  obfervations,  is  in 
N.  lat.  1 6°  o',  and  longitude  from  London,  by  account, 
21°  51'  W.  The  latitude  of  the  north  end  of  the 
iftand  is  160  12'  N.  and  of  the  fouth  end  15°  57'  N.  but 
that  at  the  eall  end  was  not  alcertained.  Mr.  Wales, 
in  the  fecond  voyage,  determined  the  latitudes  of  thefe  three 
points  as  follows  : north  point  16°  137'  N.  eall  point  16® 
3 7'  N.  and  latitude  of  the  fouth  point  15°  58  . N.  Stavo- 
rinu3  fays,  that  this  illand  has  two  eminences  of  a middling 
height,  that  appear  diitindlly  upon  it ; and  that  there  are 
two  reefs,  one  at  the  north  fide,  and  one  at  the  fouth  fide, 
which  ftretch  out  to  the  eaflward,  and  which  are  both  very 
dangerous.  According  to  the  account  in  lord  Macartney’s 
embaffy  to  China,  the  fea-coaft,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  was 
guarded  by  rocks  ; but  towards  the  fouth-eaft  end  the  fhore 
was  much  covered  with  white  fand.  On  that  fide  there 
feeined  to  be  neither  cultivation  nor  inhabitants.  The  lati- 
tude of  Bonavifta,  was  1 6J  6'  N.  and  the  longitude  22°  47’ 
W,  The  variation  120  36'  to  the  weftvvard  of  the  pole. 
This  ifland  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

Bonavista,  Cape,  the  extreme  N.  W.  point  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba  in  the  Weft  Indies,  opening  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  the  land  falls  off  foutherly  to  cape 
St.  Antonio. 

Bonavista,  Cape  and  Bay  of,  lie  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Newfoundland  ifland,  the  cape  lies  in  N.  lat.  48°  54',  and 
W.  long.  520  33',  and  was  difeovered  by  John  Cabot  and 
his  fon  Sebaftian,  in  1497,  under  a commiffion  for  exploring 
unknown  lands,  obtained  from  Henry  VII.  The  bay 
is  formed  by  this  cape  and  cape  Freels,  15  leagues 
apart. 

BONA  YE,  a town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Nantes.  The  place  contains  834,  and  the  canton  9,530, 
inhabitants  ; its  territory  comprehends  135  kiliometres  and 
7 communes. 

BONCAT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  6 leagues  N.  of  Bayonne. 

BONCHAMPS,  a town' of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne,  2 miles  S.  W.  of  Craon. 

BONCONICA,  Oppenheim,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Gaul,  placed  between  Mogontia  to  the  north,  and 
Borbatomagus  to  the  fouth,  feated  011  the  river  Rhenus,  in 
Germania  prima. 

BONCONVENTO,or  Buon-convento,  in  Geography , 
a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Sienna,  where  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  died  ; 12  miles  Si  of  Sienna. 

BONCORE,  Thomas,  dodlorin  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  law,  in  Biography,  has  left  a memorial  of  a deftruclive 
peflilence,  which  raged  at  Naples,  where  he  was  in  high 
credit,  as  a practitioner  in  medicine,  in  the  year  1622.  “ De 
populi,  horribili,  ac  peftilenti  gutturis  affettione,  nobiliffiVnam 
urbem  Neapolim  vexante,  confilium,”  4to.  1622,  Neap.  An 
early  account  of  the  fcarlatina  anginofa,  or  malignant  fore 
throat,  which  has  of  late  years  made  fuch  frequent  appear- 
ance, and  proved  fo  deftrudlive,  among  children  particularly, 
in  this  country,  Eloy.  Bib.  Hift. 

BOND,  John,  an  Engliffi  grammarian  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  a native  of  Somerfetlhire,  and  after  finiihing 
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Ms  grammatical  education  at  Wincliefler  fchool,  was  en-  and  an  aftual  delivery  without  fpeaking  any  word,  is  fuffici- 
tered,  in  1569,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  a ftudent  in  the  ent.  If  a bond  be  altered  by  interlineation  in  a material 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  part,  it  becomes  void,  and  it  maybe  made  void  by  rafure, 
proficiency  in  academicallearning.  Having  taken  his  de-  &c.  or  by  rafing  the  date,  &c.  after  delivery.  If  the  words 
grees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts,  the  former  in  1573,  at  the  end  of  the  condition,  “ that  then  this  obligation  to 
and  the  latter  in  1579,  he  was  promoted  by  the  mailer  and  be  void,”  are  omitted,  the  condition  will  be  void,  but  not 
wardens  of  New  College  to  the  malterlhip  of  the  free-fehool  the  obligation.  If  the  condition  of  a bond  be  impoffible  at 
at  Taunton,  in  Somerfetlhire,  which  office  he  occupied  with  the  time  of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a thing  contrary  to  fome 
reputation  for  feveral  years.  At  length  he  quitted  the  la-  rule  of  law  that. is  merely  pdfitive,  or  be  uncertain  or  infien- 
borious  flation  of  fchool-maller,  and  directed  his  attention  fible,  the  condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  lhall  Hand 
to  phyfic,  which  he  praftifed  more  for  amufement  than  pro-  fingle  and  Unconditional ; for  it  is  the  folly  of  the  obligor 
fit.  He  died  in  j 61 2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  to  enter  into  fucli  an  obligation,  from  which  he  can  never  be 
church  at  Taunton.  He  wrote  “Commentaries  on  Ho-  releafed.  If  it  be  to  do  a thing  that  is  malum  infe,  the  obli— 
race  and  on  Perfius.”  gation  itfelf  is  void  ; for  the  whole  is  an  unlawful  contraft, 

Bond,  or  Obligation,  in  Law , is  a deed  whereby  the  and  the  obligee  fhall  take  no  advantage  from  fuch  a tranf- 
obligor , or  perfon  bound,  obliges  himfelf,  his  heirs,  exe-  aftion.  And  if  the  condition  be  polfible  at  the  time  of 
cutors,  and  adminiftrators,  to  pay  a certain  fum  of  money  to  making  it,  and  afterwards  becomes  impoffible  by  the  aft  of 
another  called  the  obligee,  at  a day  appointed.  If  this  be  all,  God,  the  aft  of  law,  or  the  aft  of  the  obligee  himfelf, 
the  bond  is  called  a fingle  one,  “ Simplex  obligatio  but  there  the  penalty  of  the  obligation  is  faved;  '.or  no  prudence 
there  is  generally  a condition  added,  that  if  the  obligor  does  or  lorefigbt  of  the  obligor  could  guard  againfl  fuch  a con- 
forne  particular  aft,  the  obligation  lhall  be  void,  or  elfe  lhall  tingency.  Co.  Litt.  206.  When  a condition  is  doubtful,  it 
remain  in  full  force  ; as  payment  of  rent,  performances  of  is  always  taken  moll  favourably  for  the  obligor,  and  againlt 
covenants  in  a deed,  or  repayment  of  a principal  fum  of  the  obligee;  but  fo  that  a reafonable  conilruftion  may  be 
money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  with  intereft,  which  princi-  made  as  nearly  as  poffible  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
pal  fum  is  ufually  one  halt  of  the  penal  fum  fpecified  in  the  parties.  If  no  time  he  limited  in  a bond  for  payment  of  the 
bond.  In  cafe  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  money,  it  is  due  prefently  and  payable  on  demand.  1 Brown’, 
becomes  forfeited  or  abiolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  ob-  S3-  5 and  if  a condition  be  impoffible  in  refpeft  of  time,  it 
ligor  while  living  ; and  after  his  death  the  obligation  de-  lhall  be  paid  preiently.  Jones  140.  1 Heon,  101.  If  the 

feends  upon  his  heir,  who,  on  defeft  of  perfonal  affets,  is  party,  who  is  bound  to  perform  the  condition,  difables  him- 
bound  to  difebarge  it,  provided  he  has  real  affets,  by  delcent  lelf,  this  is  a breach.  A bond  made  with  condition  not  to 
as  a recompence.  So  that  it  may  be  called,  though  not  a give  evidence  againfl  a felon,  &c.  is  void  ; but  the  defendant 
dirt  cl,  yet  a collateral,  charge  upon  the  lands.  mull  plead  the  fpecial  matter.  2 Wilf.  -41,  &c.  Condition 

This  fecurity  is  called  a “fpecialty;”  the  debt  being  of  a bond  to  indemnify  a perfon  from  any  legal  profecution 
therein  particularly  fpecified  in  writing,  and  the  party’s  is  againfl  law,  and  void.  1 Lutw.  66 7.  And  if  a Iheriff 
feal,  acknowledging  the  debt  or  duty,  and  confirming  takes  a bond  as  a reward  for  doing  of  a thing,  it  is  void, 
the  contraft,  rendering  it  a fecurity  of  a higher  nature  3 Salk.  75.  See  Condition. 

than  thofe  entered  into  without  the  folemnity  of  a feal.  On  the  forfeiture  of  a bond,  or  its  becoming  fingle,  the 
In  order  to  make  a good  obligation,  it  has  been  held  that  whole  penalty  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law  ; but  here 
three  things  are  neceffary,  viz.  writing  in  paper  or  parch-  the  courts  of  equity  interpofed,  and  would  not  permit  a man 
ment,  fealing,  and  delivery  : blit  it  hath  been  adjudged  not  to  take  more  than  in  confidence  he  ought,  viz.  his  principal, 
to  be  neceffary,  that  the  obligor  fhould  fign  or  fubferibe  his  intereft,  and  expences,  in  cafe  of  the  forfeiture  accrued  by 
name,  fealing  being  deemed  fufficient,  and  fubferibing  being  non-payment  of  money  borrowed  ; the  damages  fuflained, 
no  effential  part  of  the  deed.  And  though  the  feal  be  necel-  upon  non-performance  of  covenants;  and  the  like.  And  a 
fary,  yet  if  the  word  feale  ' be  wanting,  it  is  remedied  by  fimilar  praftice  having  gained  fome  footing  in  the  courts  of 
verdift  and  pleading  over,  for  all  neceffary  circumftances  law,  fee  2 (Keb.  553.  555.  Salk.  596,  597 . 6 Mod.  u. 
lhall  he  intended  ; and  if  it  were  not  fealed,  it  could  not  be  6 '.  101.),  the  llatute  4 and  5 Ann.  c.  16.  at  length  en- 
tile deed  or  obligation  of  the  party.  Moreover,  though  afted,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  equity,  that,  in  cafe  of  a bond, 
fealing  and  delivery  be  effential  in  an  obligation,  it  is  not  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money,  the  payment  or 
neceffary  to  mention  in  the  bond,  that  it  was  fealed  and  de-  tender  of  the  principal  fum  due,  with  intereft  and  colts, 
livered,  becaufe,  according  to  lord  Coke,  (2  Co.  5 a.'thefe  even  though  the  bond  be  forfeited  and  a fuit  commenced 
are  things  which  are  done  afterwards.  The  name  of  the  ob-  thereon,  fhall  be  a full  fatisfaftion  and  difeharge.  The 
ligor  fubferibed  is  fufficient,  though  there  is  a blank  for  his  court  of  Chancery  will  not  generally  carry  the  debt  beyond 
Chriftian  name  in  the  bond;  and  where  the  obligor’s  name  the  penalty  of  a bond;  yet  in  a cafe,  where  a plaintiff  fought 
is  omitted  to  be  inferted  in  the  bond,  if  he  iigtis  arid  feals  relief  againlt  fuch  penalty,  though  it  was  decreed,  it  was  on 
it,  the  court  of  chancery  may  make  good  fuch  an  accident,  the  payment  of  the  principal  money,  intereft,  and  colls  ; and 
An  obligation  is  good,  though  it  has  no  date,  or  a falfe  or  notwithllanding  they  exceeded  the  penalty, this  was  affirmed, 
impoffible  date  ; the  date  not  being  of  the  fubftance  of  1 Vern.  350.  1 Eq.  Ab.  92.  6 Vin.  tit  Penalty.  3 Comm, 
the  deed  ; hut  the  day  of  the  delivery  is  the  day  of  date,  435.  And  where  the  condition  of  a bond  is  to  perform  a 
though  no  day  be  fet  forth.  Every  deed  is  fuppofed  to  be  collateral  aft,  damages  may  be  recovered  beyond  the  penal- 
delivered  and  made  on  the  day  of  its  date  ; and  if  the  plain-  ty,  and  the  court  of  K.  B.  will  not  ft  ay  the  proceedings  on 
tiff  declare  on  a date,  he  cannot  afterwards  reply,  that  it  was  payment  of  the  money  into  court.  2 Term  Rep  388. 
firft  delivered  at  another  day.  A plantiff  may  fuggeft  a All  perfons  who  are  enabled  to  contraft,  and  who  are 
date  in  a bond  which  has  none,  or  one  that  is  impoffible,  &c.  fuppofed  in  law  to  have  fufficient  freedom  and  underflanding 
provided  that  the  parties  and  fum  are  fufficiently  expreffed.  for  that  purpofe,  may  bind  themfelves  by  bonds  and  obliga- 
A perfon  lhall  not  be  charged  by  a bond,  though  figned  tions.  5 Co.  119.  4 Co.  124.  I Roll.  Abr.  340.  If  a 

and  fealed,  without  delivery,  or  words,  or  other  aft,  amount-  perfon,  illegally  imprifoned,  enters  into  a bond,  during  fuch 
ing  to  a delivery.  But  it  may  be  delivered  by  mere  words ; reftraint,  to  the  perfon  who  caufes  it,  the  fame  may  be 
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avoided  for  durefs  of  imprifonment.  Cp.  Litt.  253*  2 1°$* 
482.  1 he  bond  of  a feme  covert  is  i pfo  facto  void,  and  fhall 

bind  neither  her  nor  her  hufbmd.  The  bond  of  an  infant, 
even  for  necellaries,  with  a penalty  for  payment,  is  void. 
But  if  an  infant,  feme  covert,  See.  enter  with  a If  ranger,  who 
is  not  fubjedl  to  their  difabilities,  into  an  obligation,  the 
ftranger  fhall  be  bound  by  it.  However,  infants,  idiots, 
feme  coverts,  and  aliens,  may  be  obligees.  Sole  corpora* 
tions,  fuch  as  bifhops,  prebends,  parfons,  vicars,  &c.  can- 
not  be  obligees ; but  a corporation  aggregate  may  take  any 
chattel,  as. bonds,  leafes,  &c.  in  its  political  capacity,  which 
fhall  pafs  in  fucceflion,  becaufe  it  is  always  in  being.  Cro. 
Eliz.  464.  Dyer,  48  a.  Co.  Litt.  9 a.  46  a.  Hob.  64. 

1 Rol.  Abr.  515.  If  a d runken  man  gives  his  bond,  it 
binds  him  ; and  a bond  without  confideration  is  obligatory, 
and  no  relief  fhall  be  had  againfl  it,  for  it  is  voluntary,  and 
as  a gift.  Jenk.  Cent.  J09.  But  on  the  general  ifi'ue,  the 
defendant  may  give  in  evidence  that  they  made  him  iign  the 
bond  when  he  wasfo  drunk  that  he  knew  not  what  he  did  5 
and  though  a voluntary  bond  cannot  be  relieved  againfl;  in 
equity,  it  may  not  be  paid  in  a courfe  of  adminiftration,  fo 
as  to  take  place  of  real  debts,  even  by  fimple  contract ; yet 
it  fhall  be  paid  before  legacies.  1 Chan.  Caf.  157.  An 
heir  is  not  bound,  unlefs  he  be  exprefsly  named  in  the  bond, 
though  the  executors  and  adminiflrators  are.  Dyer  13. 
Two  or  more  perfons  may  bind  themfelves  jointly  in  an  ob- 
ligation, or  they  may  bind  themfelves  jointly  and  feverally  ; 
in  which  laft  cafe,  the  obligee  may  free  them  jointly,  or  he 
may  free  any  one  of  them  at  his  election  ; but  if  they  are 
jointly  and  not  feparately  bound,  they  muff  be  freed  jointly  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafe,  if  one  of  them  dies,  his  executor  is  totally 
difeharged,  and  the  furvivor  or  furvivors  only  chargeable. 

2 Rol.  Abr.  148.  Dyer  19.  310.  5 Co.  19.  1 Salk. 

393.  1 Lutw.  696. 

With  regard  to  difeharge  of  bonds,  if  a leffer  fum  be  paid 
•before  it  is  due,  and  the  payment  is  accepted,  it  fhall  be 
good  in  fatisfadlion  of  a greater  fum  ; but  after  the  money 
is  due,  a leffer  fum,  though  accepted,  fhall  not  be  a fatif- 
fadlion  for  a greater  fum.  Moore,  677.  3 Bulft.  301. 

1 Lutw.  464.  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  the  acceptance  of 
one  bond  cannot  be  pleaded  in  fatisfadlion  of  another  bond. 
Cro.  Car.  85.  Moore,  872.  Cro.  Eliz.  716.  727 . 2 Cro. 

579.  A bond,  on  which  neither  principal  nor  intereft  has 
been  demanded  for  2o  years,  will  be  prefumed  in  equity  to 
pe  fatisfied,  and  be  decreed  to  be  cancelled  ; and  a perpetual 
injunction  granted  to  flay  proceedings  thereon.  1 Ch. 
Rep.  79.  Finch.  Rep.  78.  Satisfaction,  moreover,  may 
be  prefurned  within  a lefs  period,  if  any  evidence  can  be  ad- 
duced in  aid  of  the  prefumption,  fuch  as  the  fettlement  of 
an  account  in  the  intermediate  time,  without  any  demand. 
Wt  length  of  time  is  no  legal  bar  ; and  is  only  a ground  for 
the  jury  to  prefume  fatisfadlion.  1 Term  Rep.  270.  As 
to  the  pleading  of  performance  of  a condition,  the  defendant 
muff  fet  forth  in  what  manner  he  has  performed  it.  By 
flat.  3 and  9 Will.  III.  c.  li,  § 8.  in  aCtions  on  bonds  for 
performance  of  covenants,  the  plaintiff  may  affign  as  many 
breaches  as  he  pleafes,  and  the  jury  may  affefs  damages.  In 
debt  on  a bond,  the  defendant  may  have  feveral  pleas  in 
bar.  1 Salk.  180.  But  a defendant  in  an  aCtion  on  a bond 
cannot  plead,  <£  Non  ell  faftum  and  a tender  as  to  part. 
5 Term  Rep.  97.  In  debt  on  an  obligation  the  defen- 
dant cannot  plead,  t£  Nil  debet,”  but  mull  deny  the  deed 
by  pleading  “ Non  eft  faClum  for  the  feal  of  the  party 
continuing,  it  mull  be  diffolved,  “ Eo  ligamine  quo  ligatur.” 
Hard.  332.  Hob.  218.  In  bonds  to  fave  harmlefs,  the 
defendant  being  profecuted,  is  to  plead  “ Non  damnifi- 
catus,  &c.”  The  Healing  of  any  bond,  bill,  Stc.  for  money, 


being  the  property  of  any  one,  is  made  felony,  as  if  offend, 
ers  had  taken  other  goods  of  like  value.  Stat.  2 Geo.  II. 
c.  25. 

Form  of  a bond  or  obligation,  with  condition  for  tlie 
payment  of  money:  “ Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents, 

that  I David  Edwards,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  efquire,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  to  Abraham 
Barker,  of  Dale-hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  efquire,  in 
ten  thoufand  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
paid  to  the  faid  Abraham  Barker,  or  his  certain  attorney, 
executors,  adminiflrators,  or  affigns ; for  which  payment 
well  and  tridy  to  be  made,  I bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  adminiflrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed 
with  my  feal.  Dated  the  fourth  day  of  September,  in  the 
twenty- firft  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George 
the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Biitain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  fo  forth, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  - — — .” 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above 
bounden  David  Edwards,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  admiui- 
flrators,  do  and  fhall,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 
paid,  unto  the  above  named  Abraham  Barker,  his  execu- 
tors, adminiflrators,  or  affigns,  the  full  fum  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  with  lawful  iu- 
terefl  for  the  fame,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  enfuing 
the  date  of  the  above  written  obligation,  then  this  obliga- 
tion fhall  be  void  and  of  none  effedl,  or  elfe  fhall  be  and  re- 
main in  full  force  and  virtue. 

David  Edwards*  (/..  S .) 
Sealed  and  delivered,  being  firft  duly 

flamped,  in  the  prefence  of 

George  Carter, 

William  Browne. 

Blackflone’s  Com.  ii.  340.  Jacob’s  Law  Didl.  by  Torn, 
lins,  vol.  i.  tit.  Bond. 

Bond  of  Arbitration.  See  Arbitration. 

Bond,  AJJignment  of.  See  Assignment. 

Bond,  bail.  See  Bail. 

Bond,  counter.  See  Coukter-^miJ. 

Bond  of  rejignation.  See  Resignation. 

V>onD-tcnanis,  are  the  fame,  in  refpedl  to  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  with  copy-holders,  and  cuftomary -tenants. 
Blackftone’s  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

Bond,  in  Mafonry  and  Brick-laying,  is  when  bricks  or 
Hones  are,  as  it  were,  knit  and  interwoven  ; and  when  they 
fay,  make  good  bond,  they  mean  that  the  joints  are  not 
made  over,  or  upon  other  joints  ; but  reach  at  leaft  fix  inches,* 
both  within  the  wall  and  on  the  furface,  as  the  art  of  build- 
ing requires. 

BONDAGE  properly  denotes  a ftate  of  fervitude  or 
flavery. 

Bondage,  bondagium, in  EngliJ 7j  Law  Writers,  the  fafne 
with  villenaGe. 

Tenants  in  bondage,  paid  heriots,  and  did  fealty ; they 
were  not  to  fell  trees  in  their  own  garden,  without  licence 
of  the  lord. 

The  widow  of  a tenant  in  bondage  held  her  hufband’s 
eftate,  quamdiu  vixerit  fine  marito. 

Bondage  by  the forelock,  or  bondagium  per  anteriores  crines 
capitis,  was  when  a freeman  renounced  his  liberty,  and  be- 
came flave  to  fome  great  man  ; which  was  done  by  the  cere- 
mony of  cutting  off  a lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  de- 
livering it  to  his  lord;  denoting,  that  he  was  to  be  maintained 
for  the  future. 

Such  a bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty,  or  were  fu- 
gitive from  his  mailer,  might  be  drawn  again  to  his  fervitude 
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by  the  nofe  ; whence  the  origin  of  the  popular  menace,  fo 
pul!  a man  by  tbs  nofc. 

BONDELIA,  in  Anc'icnt  Geography , a town  of  Italy, 
in  Etruria.  Ptolemy. 

BONDENO,  or  Buondeno,  in  Geography , a town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  at' the  conflux  of  the  Panaro 
and  Po,  9 miles  W.  of  Ferrara. 

BONDMAN,  Bondus,  formed  from  the  Saxon  bond, 
dignifying  a fetter,  in  the  Englijh  Law,  is  ufed  for  a villain, 
or  tenant  in  villenage.  Ste  Villain. 

The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  bondmen:  one  galled  fervi, 
who  were  thofe  either  bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left 
by  fucceffion,  or  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful  acquisition  ; 
orelfe  born  of  their  bondwomen,  and  called  venue.  Both 
are  called  in  our  law  villains  in  grofs,  as  being  immediately 
bound  to  the  perfon  and  his  heirs.  We  may  add  a third 
kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Juftinian,  called  adfcnpUlu 
glebtt,  or  agr'icenftli ; who  were  not  bound  to  the  perfou^but 
to  the  ground  or  place,  and  followed  him  who  had  the  land. 
Thefe,  in  our  law,  are  called  •villains  regardants,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  manor  or  place. 

In  the  Englifh  as  well  as  Scottifh  laws,  thofe  called  by 
the  Romans  venue,  are  fometimes  alfo  denominated  nativi, 
-as  being  born  on  the  land.  See  Nativus. 

BONDORF,  in  Geography,  a country  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  about  five  leagues  long,  and  between 
one  and  three  broad,  lying  between  the  Brifgaw  and  the 
landgraviates  of  Baar  and  Stnhlingcn.  It  had  formerly  lords 
of  its  own,  but  in  1613  was  purchafed  by  the  abbey  of  St. 
-Blaife.  It  is  affeifed  in  the  imperial  matricula,  at  25  florins, 
30  kruitzers;  and  its  contingency  to  the  chamber,  at  Wetz- 
lar,  is  x 2 rixdollars,  15^  kruitzers.  This  territory  ' com- 
prehends the  town  of  Bondorf,  28  miles  N.N.W.  of  Zuric, 
and  feveral  villages. 

BONDOU,  a kingdom  of  Weftern  Africa  (formerly  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk),  the  capital  of  which  is 
Fatteconda,  near  the  eallern  bank  of  the  river  Faleme. 
This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kajaaga,  on  the 
eaft  by  Bambouk,  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  Couth  byTendaana 
the  Simbani  wildernefs,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  Woolli,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Foota  Torra.  It  lies  between  N.  hit.  I3°32' 
and  14.0  32',  and  between  W.  long.  io°  8'  and  n°  18'. 
Mr.  Park,  in  bis  journey  through  this  kingdom  towards  the 
eaft,  found  that  the  country,  though  covered  with  woods, 
like  that  of  Woolli,  rofe  into  hills,  cfpecialiy  towards  the 
Faleme  river,  and  that  the  foil  varied  to  a confiderable  de- 
gree ; but  wherever  the  land  was  cleared,  great  natural  fer- 
tility was  obfervable.  Bondou,  in  particular,  may  literally 
be  pronounced  “aland  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 
Both  thefe  articles,  together  with  rice,  and  Indian  com  of 
two  or  three  fpecies,  were  to  be  obtained  at  a final!  expence. 
Of  their  honey,  the  unconverted  or  pagan  natives  make  an 
intoxicating  liquor,  much  the  fame  as  the  mead,  or  metheg- 
lin,  of  Europe;  and  this,  and  the  wine  of  the  palm-tree,  con- 
ftitute  their  principal  liquors.  The  price  of  a fowl  in  Bon- 
dou was  a button,  or  a fmall  bit  of  amber  ; goat’s  flefh  and 
mutton  were  proportionably  cheap  ; and  for  fix  or  eight 
amber  beads  Mr.  Park  might  at  any  time  have  purchafed  a 
bullock.  The  d'onreftic  animals  arc  nearly  the  fame  as  in 
Europe.  Swine  are  found  in  the  woods,  but  their  flefh  is 
not  efteemed.  Probably  the  marked  abhorrence  with  which 
this  animal  is  held  by  the  votaries  of  Mahomet  has  Ip  re  ad 
it-felf  among  the  Pagans.  Poultry  of  -all  kinds,  the  turkey 
excepted,  may  be  had  every  w here.  The  Guinea  fowl  and 
red  partridge  abound  in  the  fields;  and  the  woods  furnifh  a 
(mail  fpecies  of  antelope,  of  which  the  v^nifon  is  highly'  and 
defervedly  prized.  Of  the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Man- 
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dingo  countries,  the  ifioft  common  are  the  hyrena,  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  elephant.  But  of  the  method  of  taming  the 
latter  animal,  and  applying  his  Cervices  to  the  ufe  of  man, 
the  natives  of  Africa  are  totally  ignorant;  and  when  they 
were  told  by  Mr.  Park,  that  this  was  done  in  the  eaft,  they 
treated  the  information  with  contempt,  and  exclaimed 
“ Tobaubio  fonnio,”  i.  e.  the  white  man’s  lie.  They  find 
means,  however,  to  deftroy  the  wild  elephants  by  fire-arms 
for  the  fake  of  their  teeth,  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to 
thofe  who  fell  them  again  to  the  Europeans.  They  eat  the 
flefh,  and  deem  it  a great  delicacy.  The  paftures  of  Bon- 
dou furnifh  an  excellent  breed  of  hones;  but  the  ufual  beaft 
of  burthen  in  all  the  negro  territories  is  the  afs!  The  appli- 
cation of  animal  labour  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  is  no 
where  adopted,  and  the  plough  is  an  inftrument  altogether 
unknown.  The  chief  implement  ufed  in  hufbandry  is  the 
hoe,  which  in  different  diftriCts  is  of  various  forms  ; and 
labour  is  univerfally  performed  by  flaves".  The  Mandingoes 
cultivate,  befides  the  grains  proper  to  tropical  climates, 
ground-nuts,  yams,  and  pompions.  They  likevvife  raife 
cotton  and  indigo.,  and  they  produce  of  thefe  materials  a 
tolerably  fine  cloth,  of  a rich  blue  colour;  and  they  make 
good  Coup  from  a mixture  of  ground-nuts  and  a ley  of  wood- 
afhes.  Their  trade  with  the  whites  is  compofed  of  (laves, 
gold-duft,  ivory,  and  bees-wax.  Their  inland  traffic  confifts 
chiefly  of  fait,  which  is  procured  from  the  Moors,  in  barter 
for  corn  and  blue  clo'h,  and  of  warlike  ftores  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  European  traders  on  the  Gambia  river. 
Thefe  are  fold  again  to  itinerant  merchants,  called  “ Slat- 
tees,”  who  come  down  annually' from  diftant  countries,  with 
flaves,  and  a commodity  called  “ Shea-toulou,”  which  is  an 
excellent  fort  of  butter,  produced  from  the  kernel  of  a nut 
boiled  in  water.  They  alfo  bring  down  fmall  quantities  of 
iron,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  interior  diftrifts  ; but 
thofe  articles  of  this  metal  which  are  in  ufe  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  coaft,  are  made  of  iron  from  Europe.  The 
natives  of  the  Gambia  countries  are  alfo  fupplied,  in  coU- 
fiderable  quantities,  with  fweet  fmelling  gums  and  frankin- 
cenfe,  which  are  the  produce  of  Bondou. 

Bondou  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Foulahs,  a race  of  negroes, 
who  lead  a wandering  life,  and  employ  themfelves  chiefly  in 
the  pafturage  of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  corn.  Among 
thefe,  however,  are  a great  number  of  Mandingoes,  byr  whom 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  conducted.  The  govern- 
ment in  Bondou,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  petty  ftates,  is 
monarchical,  but  no  where  abfolute.  The  perfons,  who  are 
called  chief-men,  conftitute  a fort  of  ariftocracy,  which  ferves 
much  to  reflrain  tile  powers  of  the  fovereign.  The  king 
cannot  declare  war,  nor  conclude  a peace,  without  their  ad- 
vice. When  Mr.  Park  vifited  Bondou,  the  king  was  a 
“ Soninkee,”  or  Pagan,  like  the  king  of  Woolli  ; but  he 
had  adopted  the  Moorifh  name  of  Almami,  and  with  tire 
name  he  feemed  to  have  imbibed  fomewhat  of  the  Mocrifa 
difpofition  ; for  although  the  traveller  had  prefented  to  him 
his  umbrella,  and  fome  other  articles,  he  compelled  him,  as 
he  had  before  compelled  major  Houghton,  to  ftrip  in  his 
prefence,  and  furrender  his  coat,  which,  he  faid,  he  fhould 
refer ve  for  his  own  wearing,  on  great  and  public  ,feftivalsf 
In  return,  however,  he  gave  Mr.  Park  five  minkallies  (drams) 
of  gold-duft,  and  loaded  him  with  provifions.  Eveiy  con- 
fiderable town  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  a iruv- 
giftrate,  called  the  “ Alkaid by  whom  the  duties  an£ 
cuftoms  on  itinerant  traders,  which  are  paid  in  kind  (th^5 
only  fyftem  of  taxation ),  are  levied.  The  office  is  hereditary.. 
The  people  of  the  lower  claffes  are  in  a flate  of  fiavery,  or 
vaffalage,  to  individual  proprietors  ; but  the  power  of  the 
mailer  is  far  from  being  unlimited.  He  may  punifh  his 
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(lave  corporally  ; but  cannot  deprive  him-  of  life  for  any 
offence,  nor  even  fell  him  to  a Granger,  without  firft  bringing 
him  to  a public  trial,  called  a “ Palaver,’^  before  the  chief 
men  of  the  town  ; and  on  fnch  occafions  the  caufe  of  the 
flavcs  is  pleaded  by  the  native  Mahometans,  who  are  a fort  of 
profeffional  advocates.  Thefe  indulgences  indeed  extend 
only  to  native  ordomeftic  Haves;  for  captives  taken  in  war, 
and  thofe  who  are  obtained  in  traffic,  may  be  fold  at  pleafure, 
and  treated  as  the  owner  thinks  proper.  Park’s  Travels 
into  Africa.  Pennell’s  Proceedings  of  the  African  affociation. 

BONDOUR,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  24  miles  weft  of  Ifbarteh. 

BONDRE’E,  in  Ornithology,  the  honey  buzzard  (falco 
c ipivorus ,)  Hands  under  this  name  in  Buffon’s  Hiftory  of 
Birds.  The  French  writers  of  the  prefent  day  alfo  call  it 
bondree. 

BONDLTC,  and  Bonducella,  in  Botany , (Plumier). 
See  Guillandina. 

BONDUCH,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  a name  by  which 
many  authors  have  called  the  Molucca,  Marfao,  or  Bezoar 
nuts. 

BONE,  in  Anatomy.  The  bones  are  the  moft  folid  parts 
of  animals,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  walls  of  a building 
fnpporting  and  containing  the  other  parts.  The  human 
body  is  compofed  of  a pile  of  bones,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  variouHy  fhaped,  and  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
calculated  to  admit  of  a variety  of  motions.  Bones  appear 
to  be  compofed  of  a vafcular  fubftance,  not  differing  ma- 
terially in  flrufture  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  depoftted  in  its  interftices  phofphat  of 
lime,  which  gives  to  the  whole  mafs  rigidity,  lfrength,  and 
a permanent  figure.  That  ftate  of  the  veffels  in  which  they 
fecrete,  and  depofit,  earthy  matter,  occurs  in  difeafes  of  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  nutrient  veffels  cf  arteries,  mem- 
branes, and  ligaments,  occafionally  depofit  lime,  and  caufe 
the  offification  of  thofe  parts.  The  earth  of  bone  is  alfo 
depofited  in  fome  fpecies  of  tumours,  and  often  in  confider- 
ible  quantity,  and  in  an  irregular  maimer  in  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  of  a limb,  when  the  bone  of  it  is  difeafed.  After  this 
general  view  of  the  fubjedf,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account 
*>f  the  ftrudlure  of  a bone,  both  with  reipedf  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  earthy  pai ticks,  and  with  relation  to  its  vafcular 
texture. 

It  is  cuftomary,  however,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
ft  ru  cm  re  of  bones,  firft  to  deferibe  their  original  formation 
in  the  foetus;  and  this  is  ufeful,  becaufe  it  demonftrates  the 
fimplicity  of  the  procefs,  and  tends  to  refute  old  and  erro- 
neous ideas  refpefting  it.  The  parts  of  the  young  foetus 
which  are  afterwards  to  become  bones,  are  merely  a vafcular, 
gelatinous  fubftance,  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the  other 
parts  ; afterwards  the  outline  of  the  bone  becomes  evident, 
and  its  fubftance  is  rendered  white  and  firm,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  lime  depofited  in  it.  The  quantity  depo- 
fited in  it,  even  at  the  time  of  birth,  is  only  fufficient  to  give 
firmnefs  to  the  whole  mafs,  but  not  to  prevent  its  flexibility. 
The  extremities  of  all  the  long  bones  confift  of  large  portions 
ef  cartilage,  and  thefe,  by  degrees,  become  bony.  This 
change  is  effected  by  an  alteration,  firft,  in  the  organization 
of  the  part ; the  cartilage  is  abforbed,  the  veffels  enlarge,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  injection,  and  then  they  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  depofiting  earthy  matter,  or  forming  bone.  The 
formation  of  bone  begins  in  the  centre  of  a cartilage,  and 
gradually  extends  from  thence  to  the  remote  parts,  fo  that 
the  feparate  piece  of  bone,  formed  at  the  extremity,  remains 
to  nearly  the  period  of  puberty,  conjoined  to  the  body  of 
the  bone,  by  a cruft  of  cartilage.  In  this  ftate  it  is  techni- 
cally termed  an  epiphyfis.  The  observation  of  thefe  fails 
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Jed. formerly  to  the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  was  neceffary 
that  cartilage  ftio'uld  exift,  prior  to  the  formation  of  bone  j 
and  that  it  was  converted  by  pveffure,  or  in  fome  inexplicable 
manner,  into  bone.  It  were  a vvafte  of  argument  to  refute 
this  opinion.  We  c;m  perceive  a ftriking  advantage  that 
refults  from  the  bones  of  the  feetus  being  formed  as  they  are. 
Their  flexibility  admits  of  the  form  of  limbs  becoming 
adapted  to  the  varying  figure  of  the  pelvis,  through 
which  they  muft  pafs,  and  their  elafticity,  which  is  powerful, 
reftores  them  afterwards  to  their  natural  fhape. 

The  fubjedt  which  firft  engages  our  attention,  in  examin- 
ing the  ftru&ure  of  bone,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  earthy 
parts.  The  phofphat  of  lime  is  depofited  by  the  arteries 
in  minute  points  or  particles,  and  thefe  being  placed  length- 
wife,  with  3-efpect  to  each  other,  form  fibres  ; again  thefe 
fibres  being  placed  parallel  to  one  another,  form  bony  plates, 
feales,  or  laminar.  That  bones  are  fibrous  and  laminous,  is 
evident  from  a mere  infpedfion  of  them  in  the  foetal  ftate ; 
that  they  are  fo  in  the  adult  fubjedl  may  be  demonftrated  by 
calcination,  or  long  expofure  to  weather:  in  which  cafes  the 
connefting  vafcular  fubftance  is  more  fuddenly  or  flowly  dif- 
fipated,  and  thus  the  arrangement  of  the  earthy  matter  is 
rendered  vifible.  The  earthy  fibres  of  long  bones  extend 
themfelves  in  a diredlion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bone ; in 
broad  bones  they  (hoot  out  in  every  direction,  like  rays  from 
a centre.  In  long  bones  the  earthy  matter  is  confolidated 
in  the  circumference  and  fides,  fo  as  to  form  thick  and  ftrong 
walls  ; whilit  a tube  or  more  fpongy  bony  ftru&ure  is  found 
in  their  centre.  In  broad  bones  a fimilar  ftrudlure  is  ob- 
ferved;  the  earthy  matter  is  confolidated  exteriorly,  fo  as  to 
form  denfe  plates  or  tables  ; whilft  interiorly  the  fabric  of 
the  bones  is  fpongy  or  cancellous.  In  the  internal  fpongy 
part  of  bones  the  marrow  is  depofited.  In  the  middle  part 
of  long  hones  the  walls  are  very  thick,  being  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  bony  lamellae,  and  thefe  walls  gradually  be- 
come extenuated  as  they  approach  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bone,  where  they  are  proportionally  very  thin.  Long  bones 
are  alfo  flender  in  the  middle,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftrong,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter  thus  confoli- 
dated to  form  their  walls;  whilft  there  is  but  little  cavity  or 
medullary  ftrudture.  Thefe  bones  expand  greatly  at  their 
extremities,  in  order  to  afford  an  extent  of  furface  for  the 
formation  of  joints,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  weight  of 
the  body.  In  the  extremities  of  long  bones,  though  the 
walls  are  thin,  there  yet  exifts  a great  deal  of  bony  matter, 
which  is  depofited  fo  as  to  leave  interfpaces  between  its 
fibres,  forming  what  is  termed  the  cancellous  ftrudfure,  or 
lattice-work  of  bones.  It  has  been  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  may  be  nearly  equal  in 
each  part  ef  a bone,  and  give  to  it  an  equal  degree  of 
ftrength  ; but  that  it  has  this  difference  of  arrangement, 
that  in  the  middle  it  is  compacted  fo  as  to  form  very  thick 
and  denfe  walls,  occupying  but  little  fpace,  and  leaving  but 
little  internal  cavity,  whilft  in  the  extremities  it  occupies  a 
greater  fpace,  and  forms  a lefs  folid  kind  of  fabric.  It 
would  be  defirable  to  afeertain,  with  fome  precifion,  where 
fimilar  circumftances  are  to  be  met  with  in  broad  bones;  and 
though  no  precife  rules  can  be  given,  yet  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a general  truth,  that  where  a broad  bone  fwells  out 
into  a protuberance,  there  we  ftiall  find  the  walls  or  tables 
thin,  and  the  cancellous  ftrufture  abundant ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  where  a broad  bone  is  condenfed  fo  as  to  occupy 
but  little  fpace,  there  we  fhall  find  the  tables  proportionately 
thicker,  and  the  cancellous  ftrudture  lefs  in  quantity. 

Having  thus  deferibed  the  arrangement  of  the  earth  of 
bones,  we  may  next  enquire  into  the  advantages  which  re- 
fult  from  this  ftritfture.  The  long  bones  are  made  flender 
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in  the  middle,  to  allow  of  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
large  mufcles  round  them  5 they  become  expanded  at  then- 
extremities  to  afford  an  extent  of  furface  for  the  formation 
of  joints,  and  the  fupport  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  A 
cavity  is  left  in  the  middle  ; for  if  all  the  earthy  matter  had 
been  compared  into  the  fmalleft  poffible  fpace,  the  bones 
would  have  been  fuch  flender  Items,  as  to  be  very  unfuitable 
to  their  offices  ; and  if  they  had  been  of  their  prefent  di- 
menfions  and  folid  throughout,  they  would  have  been  un- 
necefTarily  ftrong  and  weighty.  Befides,  it  can  be  proved 
by  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
bone  becomes  augmented,  in  proportion  as  its  fibres  are 
placed  at  a greater  diftance  from  its  centre. 

With  regard  to  the  vafcular  ftrudture  of  bones,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  exactly  refembles  that  of  the  reft  of 
the  body.  That  bones  poffefs  numerous  arteries,  is  proved 
by  the  injection  of  young  bones  from  the  general  arterious 
fyftem'of  the  fubj«<ft  ; for  they  are  made  very  red  by  the 
injedlion  conveyed  into  them  by  numerous,  though  minute 
arteries,  which  enter  them  by  pores  evident  on  their  furface. 
The  effect  of  feeding  animals  with  madder  is  an  additional 
?nd  finking  proof  of  the  fame  fail ; for  the  bone  becomes 
deeply  tinged  with  the  red  colour  of  the  madder.  The 
canfe  of  this  phenomenon  has  of  late  been  explained  by 
Dr.  Rutherford  : he  has  (hewn  that  it  arifes  from  a chemical 
attraction  that  exifts  between  earths  and  certain  colouring 
materials,  which  caufes  them  to  combine  fo  intimately  as  to 
form  pigments  which  are  called  lakes  by  painters.  Dr. 
Rutherford  diffolved  madder  in  diddled  water,  and  added  to 
it  muriate  of  lime,  which  produced  no  change  of  appearance 
in  the  folution  ; on  the  further  addition  of  phofphat  of 
fbda,  a double  decompofition  took  place  ; the  muriatic  acid 
combined  with  the  foda,  and  the  phofphoric  acid  with  the 
lime.  The  phofphat  of  lime  alfo  combined  with  the  mad- 
der, and  they  were  together  precipitated,  forming  a beautiful 
red  powder.  If  blood  be  condantly  conveyed  into  bones  by 
numerous  arteries,  it  mud  be  returned  from  them  again  by 
veins,  or  otherwife  it  mud  accumulate  in  them  in  confiderable 
quantities.  That  bones  poffefs  abforbents  in  common  with 
other  parts  is  equally  clear,  and  is  proved  by  their  mode  of 
growth,  and  alio  by  their  difeafes.  The  growth  of  the 
tube  of  a bone  is  a proof  of  the  mutation  of  its  parts  by  ab- 
forption  ; for  if  bones  grew  merely  by  new  matter  depofited 
on  the  furface,  the  tube  of  the  bone  ffiould  be  of  the  fame 
dimenfions  in  the  adult  as  in  the  feetus ; on  the  contrary, 
however,  the  tube  enlarges,  and  bears  the  fame  proportion 
to  the  whole  bone  in  either  date.  If  any  number  of  laminae 
of  the  hdes  of  a bone,  or  if  a portion  of  its  whole  fubdance 
perifh,  the  mortified  part  is  detached  in  the  fame  manner  that 
it  is  in  foft  parts  ; and  this  detachment  is  manifedly  the 
effect,  in  the  fird  indance,  of  the  agency  of  the  abforbing 
veffels.  Though  a portion  of  animal  fubitance  has  perifhed, 
it  dill  poffelfes  the  fame  powers  of  cohefive  attraction  that 
it  did  while  living  ; it  dill  tenacioufly  adheres  to  the  living 
parts  ; but  a fpace  takes  place  all  round  the  dead  portion, 
and  the  production  of  that  fpace  can  only  rationally  be  at- 
tributed to  the  removal  of  parts  by  the  abforbents.  In 
difeafes  of  bones  their  form  becomes  entirely  altered,  if  an 
increafed  depolition  of  matter  takes  place  in  their  internal 
parts  ; and  this  alteration  of  form  could  not  happen  unlefs 
the  walls  were  removed  by  abforption,  and  depofited  anew 
in  conformity  to  the  augmented  bulk  and  figure,  which  the 
difeafed  depofition  had  occafioned.  Not  to  cite  leffer  in- 
itances,  one  may  be  mentioned,  which  Mr.  Hunter  ufed  to 
fliew  in  his  lectures,  of  a very  large  and  globular  bony 
tumour,  which  had  formed  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg  in  an  ox.  The  tumour  was  fo  folid,  that 


the  feCtion  of  it  admitted  of  being  poliffied,  and  the  walls  of 
the  bone  had  become  thin,  and  of  a fpherical  form,  la  as  to 
make  a neat  kind  of  cafe  containing  this  bony  tumour. 
That  bones  poffefs  nerves  as  well  as  arteries,  veins,  and  ab» 
forbents,  cannot  be  doubted  ; for  though  they  have  natu- 
rally but  little  fenfibility,  they  become  extremely  painful 
when  difeafed  ; and  again  a fungus  fometimes  grows  out  of 
a bone,  which  is  fenfible,  though  it  may  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  furrounding  foft  parts  ; of  courfe  it  mull 
have  derived  its  nerves,  by  means  of  which  it  poffelfes  its 
fenfation,  from  the  bone  out  of  which  it  arofe.  That  the 
veffels  and  nerves  of  a bone  are  connected  together  by  com- 
mon cellular  fubftances,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  de- 
monftrated  by  foaking  a bone  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which 
diffolves  all  the  lime,  and  leaves  the  vafcular  matter  a little 
thickened,  but  perfectly  flexible.  We  then  fee  that  this 
vafcular  and  cellular  matter  has  a laminated  arrangement  cor- 
refponding  to  that  of  the  earthy,  which  has  been  deferibed, 
fo  that  between  each  layer  of  earthy  matter,  there  is  a layer 
of  foft  fubitance,  and  of  courfe  the  different  layers  of  foft 
fubitance  are  connected  by  veffels  and  cellular  membrane, 
which  intervene  between  the  bony  fibres,  and  conneCt  the 
different  ftrata  together.  Bones  are  covered  by  a ftrong, 
firm,  fibrous  fubitance,  termed  periolleum,  on  which  the 
veffels  are  firlt  diftributed  ; from  this  they  defeend,  connect- 
ed by  cellular  fubitance,  between  the  fibres  of  the  bone. 
The  veffels  and  nerves  of  the  bone  enter  it  through  holes 
which  are  evident  on  the  furface,  and  which  are  larger  and 
more  numerous  in  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones  than  in 
the  middle.  The  veffels  do  not  penetrate  the  bone  in  a 
tranfverfe  direction,  but  obliquely,  running  tranfverfely 
through  a certain  number  of  lamellae,  and  then  taking  a per- 
pendicular courfe  between  others,  which  prevents  the  bone 
from  being  weakened,  particularly  at  any  one  part,  by  that 
want  of  earthy  matter  which  is  neceffary  to  leave  room  for 
the  admiffion  and  dillribution  of  veffels. 

The  marrow  that  is  contained  in  bones  is  of  an  unCtuous 
nature,  and  in  herbaceous  animals,  hardens  when  it  becomes 
cold  ; but  it  remains  fluid  in  thofe  which  are  carnivorous. 
Some  of  the  red  parts  of  the  blood  are  depofited  with  it  in 
young  animals,  but  in  thofe  that  are  adult  it  is  no  longer 
tinged  with  blood.  The  marrow  is  contained  in  fine  cells, 
which  do  not  communicate  with  one  another,  like  thofe  of 
the  common  cellular  fubitance.  Tiiis  is  proved  by  fawing 
a bone  through,  and  keeping  it  in  a temperature  which  will, 
preferve  the  marrow  fluid,  with  the  part  which  is  fawn  down- 
waids.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  if  the  cells  communi- 
cated, the  gravitation  of  the  liquid  marrow  would  caufe  it 
quickly  to  drop  out,  and  leave  the  cells  empty;  but  this  does 
not  happen.  The  cells  which  contain  the  marrow  are  lodged 
in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  at  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones  ; but  in  the  middle  they  are  unfupported  by  this  kind 
of  offeous  itrufture.  The  cellular  fubitance  which  contains 
the  marrow,  being  condenled  upon  the  infide  of  the  walls  of 
the  bone,  and  adhering  to  them,  has  been  termed  the  peri- 
olleum internum.  In  the  principal  bones  we  perceive  arte- 
ries, much  larger  than  thofe  for  the  nutrition  of  the  bone, 
which  penetrate  the  walls  obliquely,  and  fpread  their 
branches  upon  the  medullary  cells,  for  the  nourilhment  of 
thefe  parts.  That  thefe  are  the  chief  nutrient  arteries  of  the 
marrow  cannot  be  doubted  ; and  it  has  been  contended,  that, 
they  have  exclufively  this  power,  and  that  they  do  not  analto- 
mofe  with  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  bone.  This  opinion 
has  been  formed,  becaufe  in  foiue  cafes  of  accidental  injury, 
in  which  the  medullary  artery  has  been  deltroyed,  the  mar-, 
row  has,  as  it  were,  perilhed.  This  opinion,  however,  Hands 
in  direct  oppofltion  to  all  analogy;  and  it  mult  indeed  be  con- 
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fidered  as  a very  ftrange  peculiarity,  were  not  the  minute 
contiguous  nutrient  arteries  to  inofculate  with  one  another. 
Tne  writer  of  this  ar  tide  is  of  opinion,  that  they  do  in  this, 
as  in  other  inftances,  for  it  is  common  in  amputation  to  cut 
off  the  trunks  of  the  medullary  arteries,  and  yet  the  marrow 
of  the  remaining  bone  does  not  perilh  ; and,  again,  the  bone 
may  be  injeCted  from  the  medullary  artery  alone.  We  may 
next  inquire  into  the  ufes  of  the  marrow.  Havers  thought 
that  it  tranfuded  through  the  bone,  and  by  this  means  pre- 
vented it  from  becoming  brittle  ; nay,  he  even  defcribed  the 
pores  through  which  fuch  tranfudation  was  fuppofed  to  take 
place.  The  cells,  however,  which  contain  the  marrow  are 
perfeCl  veficles  ; and  we  know  that  no  tranfudation  of  con- 
tained fluids  takes  place  through  the  membranes  which  con- 
tain them  during  life,  though  in  confequence  of  putrefaction 
it  does  after  death.  If  a bone  be  deprived  of  its  periofteum 
in  a living  body,  no  tranfudation  of  oil  from  its  furface  takes 
place  ; and  even  after  death  a recent  bone  may  be  deorived 
of  its  periofteum,  and  put  in  warm  water  for  a confiderable 
time,  and  yet  no  fudden  tranfudation  of  oil  from  the  furface 
will  take  place,  as  might  be  expeCted  if  there  were  natural 
channels  for  this  purpofe.  The  canals  which  Havers  de- 
Icribed,  are  probably  the  paffages  through  which  the  veffels 
are  tranfmilted.  If  then  this  opinion  of  the  ufe  of  the  mar- 
row be  unfounded,  we  have  ftill  to  inquire,  for  what  purpofe 
is  it  defigned  ? Tire  utility  of  the  bones  being  formed  as 
they  are,  fmall  and  tubular  in  their  middle,  expanded  and 
ipongy  at  their  extremities,  has  been  already  explained.  If 
then  fpaces  are  neceffarily  left  in  their  interior  parts,  thofe 
fpaces  muff  he  filled  with  fornething,  for  they  cannot  be  left 
void,  or  the  immenfe  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  would  crufh 
their  parietes,  and  abolifh  the  vacuum.  There  is  no  matter 
in  the  animal  body  more  fuitable  to  fill  their  fpace9  than  the 
marrow  ; and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  apart  of  the  adipofe 
fyftem  of  the  animal.  In  corroboration  of  this  remark,  it 
has  been  obferved,that  in  impoverifhedanddropfical  fubjefts, 
where  there  is  no  fat  in  other  parts,  there  is  likewife  none 
even  in  the  bones  : and  if  a bone  be  fawn,  and  the  medullary 
cells  broken  down,  fo  that  the  fluid  which  they  contain  may 
drop  out  upon  paper,  that  it  will  not  penetrate  it,  and  render 
it  tranfparent  like  oil;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  en- 
cruft  upon  it,  from  its  being  of  a gelatinous  nature,  like  that 
fluid  which  is  found  in  the  interftices  of  the  common  reticular 
or  cellular  fubftance.  From  the  circumftances  which  have 
been  detailed  in  the  foregoing  account,  viz.  the  great  and 
general  vafcularity  of  bones  ; — the  quantity  of  foft  fubftance 
exifting  in  every  part  of  them  ; — their  growth  and  mutation 
of  form  in  difeafe,  &c.; — it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  there 
exift  in  the  compofttion  of  every  bony  fibre,  arteries  for  its 
formation,  abforbents  for  its  removal,  cellular  fubftance  for 
the  conne&ion  of  its  parts,  and  nerves  to  give  animation  to 
the  whole.  In  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  we  perceive  no 
effential  difference  of  ftru&ure  between  bones  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  ; nor  do  we  expeCt  any  effential  difference  in  the 
functions  of  their  nutrient,  and  other  veffels.  We  naturally 
conclude  that  bony  fibres  are  formed  and  repaired,  and  that 
’they  undergo  mutation  or  removal  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
from  the  fame  caufes,  that  foft  parts  do.  Mr.  Hunter,  how- 
ever, from  obferving  the  llriated  appearance  of  the  bones  of 
animals,  who  have  been  at  one  time  fed  with  madder,  and  at 
another  with  common  food,  and  obferving  that  the  exterior 
ftria  was  red  if  the  animal  was  killed  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  fed  with  madder,  and  white  if  it  had  only  taken 
its  ordinary  food,  concluded  that  bones  grew  by  a depofition 
on  their  furface,  and  a correfpondent  removal  of  the  internal 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  bone.  Mr.  Hunter  alfo,  to  invefti- 
gate  the  truth  of  Du  Hamel’s  opinion  refpeCling  the  growth 
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of  bones,  bored  two  holes  in  the  tibia  of  a pig,  one  near  the 
upper  end,  and  the  other  near  the  lower  ; the  fpace  between 
the  holes  was  exaCtly  two  inches ; a fmall  leaden  (hot  was 
inferted  into  each  hole  : when  the  bone  had  been  increafe'd 
in  its  length  by  the  growth  of  the  animal  the  pig  was  killed, 
and  the  fpace  between  the  two  fhots  was  exaCtly  two  inches. 
Mr.  Hunter’s  experiments  and  opinions  are  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Home  in  the  fecond  volume  of  TranfaCtions  of  a Society  f >r 
the  improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge. 
We  forbear  to  give  a more  detailed  account  of  them,  or 
enter  into  any  difeuflion  of  the  fubjeft,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  original  paper,  becaufe  we  believe  that  no  theory 
will  be  found,  on  confideration,  to  be  adequate  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  and  difeafes  of  bones,  ex- 
cept that  which  admits  the  bony  fibres  to  be  of  the  fame 
ftruCture  as  the  foft  fibres  of  the  body,  and  confequently 
concludes  that  both  are  formed,  removed,  and  renovated  in 
the  fame  manner.  We  fubjoin  fome  references  to  the  in- 
ftruCtive  works  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  bones.  Albini 
icones  ofllum  foetus,  cui  accedit  ofteogen.  brevis  hiftoria.— 
Annot.  Acad.  J.  G.  Walter  handbuch  von  den  knochen, 
Reichel  Diff.  de  odium  ortu  & ftruftura  in  Saudif.  thefaur. 
diff.  vol.  ii.  Boehmer  inftitutiones  ofteologicae.  Blumen- 
bach  Gefchichte  und  befehriebung  der  knochen.  The 
works  of  Ruyfch.  Nelbit’s  human  olteogeny  explained. 
Kerckring  anthropograph.  ritrograph.  &ofteogenia  foituum. 
Du  Hamel  in  memoires  de  I’acad.  des  Sciences,  1742. 
Haller.  in  op.  minor,  tom.  ii. 

Bon  e,  in  Chemijiry  and  the  dirts.  The  analyds  of  bone, 
and  the  products  obtained  from  it  by  various  chemical  pro- 
ceffes,  deferve  confiderable  attention,  as  this  great  clafs  of 
animal  fubftances  ranks  among  the  molt  important  to  the 
chemift. 

So  great  a dmilarity  is  found  in  the  compofition  of  the 
bones  of  different  animals,  that  their  properties  may  firft  be 
defcribed  generally. 

Bone,  when  firft  taken  from  the  animal,  is  moift  and 
greafy  on  its  furface  ; and  if  cylindrical,  it  contains  a quan- 
tity of  the  peculiar  fat  called  marrow.  When  this  is  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  bone  expofed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  dries, 
becomes  brittle  and  whiter  ; but  the  articulating  heads  long 
remain  moift,  greafy,  and  yellow.  When  once  dry,  and 
kept  in  a dry  and  airy  place,  they  are  fcarcely  fufceptible  of 
further  fpontaneous  alteration. 

The  effeft  of  mere  heat  on  bone  has  long  been  known  to 
chemiftry  and  the  arts,  as  furnilhing  fome  very  important  arti- 
cles of  chemical  manufacture.  Heated  in  the  open  air,  bone 
firft  becomes  oily  and  yellow,  gives  out  a watery  vapour,  to 
which  fucceeds  a thick,  denfe,  fetid  fmoke,  which  readily 
takes  fire,  and  when  once  kindled,  affords  heat  enough,  when 
the  bones  are  in  fufficient  quantity,  to  complete  the  entire 
calcination,  which  lafts  for  many  hours,  during  which  they 
become  fuccefiively  black  and  carbonaceous,  brittle,  and  at 
laft,  when  every  thing  combuftible  is  confirmed,  they  remain 
nearly  white,  friable,  light,  and  extremely  porous  or  celluhr 
in  texture,  and  retaining  their  original  fhape  and  bulk.  This 
procefs  of  burning  bones  in  the  open  air,  in  large  heaps,  is 
performed  near  great  towns  for  the  fake  of  the  earthy  fait 
bone-ajh , which  is  left  behind,  and  forms  on  an  average  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  frefh  bone.  It  is  compofed  chiefly  of 
phofphat  of  lime,  and  is  ufed  by  the  affayers  as  the  material 
for  cupels,  and  for  a few  other  purpofes. 

But  the  volatile  products  which  are  wafted  in  the  above 
procefs,  are  highly  valuable  when  the  bones  are  diftilled  in 
clofe  veffels,  without  addition  as  before,  but  with  a propey 
apparatus  to  receive  and  condenfe  the  volatile  produCfs.  In 
thefe  circumftances,  with  a heat  at  firft  gentle,  but  gradually 

increafing. 
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tficreafing,  bone  yieMs,  at  firft, a limpid  water,  with  apecu- 
liar  animal  oily  fmell,  which  foon  becomes  impregnated  with 
carbonated  ammonia,  together  with  an  oil,  at  firft  of  a clear 
yellow,  pungent,  and  not  ungrateful  to  the  fmell,  but  after- 
wards rendered  brown,  and  even  black,  by  the  increafing 
heat,  flrongly  fetid  and  ammoniacal.  With  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  a large  quantity  of  fulphurated  hydrogen,  of 
carbonated  hydrogen,  and  of.  carbonic  acicj  gas  efcapes. 
The  products  of  this  diftillation,  when  condenfed,  are  the 
ammoniacal  water,  and  the  empyrewmatic  oil ; the  former 
contains,  befides  carbonat  of  ammonia,  a portion  of  febacic 
and  pruffic  acid  united  with  the  alkali  ; the  oil  may 
be  feparated  into  the  lefs  and  more  empyreumatic,  by 
changing  the  receiver  occalionally,  and  keeping  apart  the 
hill  portions  of  the  oil  as  the  pureft.  If  this  oil  is  again 
repeatedly  diftilled  by  itfelf  from  clean  velfels  with  gentle 
heat,  it  becomes  at  laft  as  colourlefs  as  water,  pungent,  and 
not  very  unpleafant  to  the  fmell,  fo  volatile  at  a common 
temperature  as  only  to  be  kept  by  inverting  under  water  the 
mouths  of  the  velfels  that  contain  it,  and  ading  in  medicine 
as  a powerful  fudorilic.  It  is  called  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Dippel’j-  Oil,  which  fee. 

The  only  valuable  part  of  the  produds  of  the  diftillation 
of  bone  is  the  ammonia,  or  volatile  alkali,  which  is  mixed  with 
every  part  of  the  diftilled  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  purified 
by  fubfequent  precedes,  aflifting  in  the  formation  of  the 
yivv.\ at  of  ammonia,  or  forming  the  pure  Carbonat  of 
ammonia  of  the  (hops,  the  fal  volatile,  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  &c. 
When  the  diftillation  is  dilcontinued,  the  bones  remain  in  the 
retort  of  a brown  co  o ir,  and  fwimming  in  a black,  thick, 
extremely  fetid,  tenacious  oil.  If  they  are  then  gradually 
heated  to  rednefs  in  clofe  iron  velfels,  every  thing  volatile  is 
diffipated,  and  the  earthy  part  remains  dry  and  friable,  ftill 
retaining  the  original  form  of  the  bones,  but  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  charcoal  of  the  oil,  fo  as  to  become  a fine 
gloffy  black.  This  is  afterwards  ground  to  a fine  powder, 
mixed  with  fize  into  cakes  of  a convenient  weight,  and  forms 
one  of  thefpecies  of  lamp-black,  ufed  very  largely  as  a pig- 
ment. The  harder  and  compader  bones,  fuch  as  ivory,  tur- 
nifh  a fimilar  and  more  valuable  black  pigment,  limply  by 
heating  to  rednefs  in  dole  velfels. 

But  the  analyfis  by  heat,  though  it  furnilhes  fomc  valua- 
ble articles  of  commerce,  is  not  well  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  conftituent  parts  of  bone  in  their  proper  charaders. 

In  fad  the  ammonia,  probably  much  of  the  oil,  and  all 
the  gaffes,  are  formed  by  the  adion  of  heat  out  of  the  real 
conftituents  of  bone,  as  they  exift  in  the  animal. 

Water  and  acids  are  the  chief  re-agents  to  be  ufed  by  the 
•hemift. 

Cold  water  has  fcarcely  any  adion  on  bone,  but  by  long 
maceration  its  texture  becomes  more  loofe  and  open,  and  the 
gelatinous  part  becomes  gradually  changed,  as  by  flow  ani- 
mal putrefadion. 

Hot  water  ads  with  great  eafe  upon  bone,  when  reduced 
to  fmall  pieces  by  rafping  or  bruiting  ; the  firft  effed  is  to 
feparate  moft  of  the  natural  oil  of  bone  which  rifes.to  the  top, 
and  when  cool  concretes  to  a fuety  fat.  The  water  then 
diffolves  the  gelatin,  which  is  found  to  compofe  a very  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  fubftance,  even  of  the  drieft  and  moft 
compad  bone  ; and  in  this  method  a clear  infipid  pure  jelly 
is  extraded,  rendering  the  water,  even  when  in  large  propor- 
tion, of  a ftiff,  tremulous  confiftence  when  cooled,  which, 
by  evaporation,  leaves  at  laft  a ftrong,  hard  glue. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Pelletier  on  this  fubjed  are  im- 
portant. This  accurate  pradical  chemift  took  fix  pounds  of 
dry  bone  {havings,  procured  from  the  button-mould  makers, 
macerated  them  for  two  days  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiled 
them  for  nine  hours  with  24  quarts  of  water.  The  produd 
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was  a very  ftrong  clear  jelly,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  reffel 
the  marc,  or  earthy  refidue,  which  was  preffed  n order  to  fe- 
parate the  portion  of  fomewhat  turbid  jelly,  with  which  it  was 
entangled.  By  fubfequent  boiling  down,  the  jelly  became 
fo  ftiff  when  cold,  as  to  bear  to  be  cut  into  firm  flices,  which 
were  hung  up  on  firings  in  a place  under  cover  from  the 
weather  (as  in  the  common  manufadure  of  glue),  and  in  a 
fortnight  became  hard,  brittle  glue  of  good  quality.  The 
produce  was  15^  ounces  of  clear  glue,  half  an  ounce  more 
from  the  marc,  and  fomewhat  foul,  and  the  marc  itfelf 
weighed  41b.  3 oz.  The  lofs  in  the  operation  amounted  to 
1 3 oz.  In  like  manner  50  lb.  of  ivory  fliavings,  exhaufted  by 
repeated  boiling,  gave  9 jib.  of  clear  glue,  and  30  lb.  of  the 
marc  remained. 

Thefe  fads  are  important  to  the  manufadurer  ; nor  is  the 
ufe  of  bone  lefs  interefting  as  an  article  capable  of  lupplying 
much  good  and  wholefome  nutriment  to  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. In  the  making  of  foups  it  is  a matter  of  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  bones  contribute,  when  boiled  with  the  meat, 
to  the  richnefs  of  the  liquor  ; but  it  is  not  commonly  known 
how  much  they  may  be  made  to  add  to  the  nutritious  qua- 
lity ; nor  is  it  generally  known  that  the  hardeft  and  drieft 
bones,  even  thofe  that  have  been  kept  for  years,  retain  their 
gelatinous  part  unchanged. 

The  exad  proportion  of  jelly  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained 
by  extradion  with  water,  for  even  when  converted  into  the 
hardeft  glue,  it  has  become  intimately  united  with  a portion 
of  this  fluid  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  utmoft 
deficcation  of  glue  equals  the  degree  of  drynefs  of  natural 
gelatin,  as  it  exifts  in  the  more  folid  bones. 

The  quantity  of  jelly  is  alfo  much  increafed,  either  by 
giving  the  water  by  which  it  is  extraded  a higher  heat  than 
the  boiling  point,  or  by  reducing  the  bones  to  a fine  powder, 
and  ufing  repeated  codion  and  pulverization. 

The  former  method  was  ufed  by  Papin,  who,  in  his  va- 
luable experiments  on  the  folubility  of  animal  fubftances, 
when  confined  with  highly  heated  water  in  his  Digefer , 
found  that  he  was  able  to  extrad  every  thing  from  powdered 
bone,  but  the  mere  earthy  part.  The  latter  mode  has  been 
brought  into  notice  by  M.  Prouft,  in  an  important  econo- 
mico-chemical  memoir  on  the  “Method  of  ameliorating  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  Soldier,”  publilhed  at  Madrid,  in  1791. 

Though  there  is  a great  general  fimilarity  between  the 
bones  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  they  differ 
much  in  the  relative  portion  of  fat,  of  gelatin,  and  of  earth. 
The  younger  the  animal  is,  the  lefs  earthy  fait,  ceteris  pari- 
bus, is  contained  in  its  bones.  The  large,  round,  joint- 
heads  cf  the  thigh,  and  other  large  bones,  contain  much 
more  oil  than  the  rib  or  blade  bones,  as  is  feen  when  they 
are  expofed  to  the  air ; the  latter  foon  becoming  dry  and 
clean,  but  the  former  remaining  long  foul  and  greafy. 

No  method  of  extrading  all  the  foluble  part  of  bone 
anfwers  the  purpofe  fo  completely,  as  long  boiling  in  Papin’s 
digefter  with  a very  great  heat ; the  earthy  refidue  then  re- 
mains  quite  friable  in  the  fingers,  and  gives  little,  if  any, 
volatile,  o ly,  or  ammoniacal  produd  on  burning.  But  the 
jelly  which  remains  in  the  water,  and  the  oil  which  fvvims 
at  the  top,  are  found  to  have  acquired  a burnt  unpleafant 
tatte  ; and  in  the  procefs,  a confiderable  quantity  of  gas  is 
generated,  doubtlefs  from  partial  decompofition  of  the  fo- 
luble part.  On  the  other  hand,  even  after  repeated  boiling 
and  laborious  pulverization,  unafiifted  by  a higher  heat  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  the  earthy  refidue  ftill  feels  clammy  and 
cohefive  between  the  fingers,  and  retains  fome  of  the  oil. 

M.  Prouft  afferts,  that  the  knuckle  and  joint  bones  fim» 
ply  chopped  into  fmall  pieces,  and  boiled  for  a quarter  0f 
an  hour  in  a common  copper,  yielded  no  lefs  than  one  fourth 
of  their  weight  of  fine  infipid  fat,  which  rofe  to  the  top  0£ 
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the  water,  and  on  cooling  concreted  into  the  confidence  of 
fuet.  The  haunch  bones  yielded  about  one  eighth  of  fat. 
The  utmofl  economy  of  bones,  therefore,  when  ufed  as 
human  food,  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  method. 
Firlt  chop  the  frefli  bones  into  fmall  pieces,  and  extradl  the 
fat  in  the  way  juft  mentioned ; then  dry  the  bones,  and 
powder,  or  reduce  them  to  a fine  pafte,  by  fome  pretty 
ft  rung  mechanical  power  ; and  boil  them  with  about  ten 
times  their  weight  of  water,  for  fome  hours,  till  half  the 
water  is  wafted,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  kind  of  bone  ; 
the  joint  and  thick  bones  making  a richer  jelly  than  the  thin 
bones,  and  therefore  requiring  fomewhat  lefs  boiling  down 
to  make  a jelly  of  a determinate  confiftertce. 

M.  Prouft  finds  that  this  proportion  of  water  is  fufficient 
to  leave  a jelly  of  about  the  fame  richnefs  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  diffolving  one  ounce  of  bone  jelly,  dried  to  the 
confidence  of  portable  foup,  in  thirty-one  ounces  of  water, 
and  makes  a jelly  of  a very  agreeable  degree  of  richnefs. 
The  extraction  is  much  affifted  by  ufing  an  iron  veffel  with 
a clofe  lid,  to  give  a heat  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  though  not  to  the  degree  of  a Papin’s 
digefter. 

In  all  the  above  experiments  on  the  extraction  of  jelly  and 
fat  from  bones,  the  uncooked  bone  is  underftood  to  be  ufed. 
The  bones  of  boiled  meat,  though  deprived  of  fome  of  their 
extractive  matter,  are  ftill  rich  in  nutriment ; but  roajling  ren- 
ders them  entirely  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

The  earthy  part,  which  compofes  on  an  average  about 
half  the  we  ight  of  the  larger  bones  of  animals,  was  difeo- 
vered  firft  by  Gahn,  a Swedilh  chemift,  to  confift  of  the 
phofphoric  acid  united  with  a large  proportion  of  lime.  It 
will  be  more  minutely  deferibed  under  the  article  Phos- 
phat  of  Lime  ; and  it  is  themoft  convenient  fubftance  from 
which  Phosphorus  is  prepared.  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  ftronger  acids,  fuch  as  the  fulphuric  or  ni- 
tric feparate  a part  of  the  lime  from  this  earthy  fait,  but 
only  a part,  for  when  fulphuric  acid  is  added  to  bone  afti, 
fulphat  of  lime  is  formed  in  great  quantity,  moll  of  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  a fupernatant  liquor,  confiding  of 
a great  excefs  of  phofphoric  acid  united  with  a fmall  portion 
of  lime,  and  alfo  fome  fulphat  of  lime  diffolved  therein.  It 
Ihonld  be  remarked  in  the  analyfis  of  this  fait,  that  this  acid 
phofphat  of  lime,  is  not  decompofed  by  any  Angle  acid, 
nor  even  by  the  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies  ; for,  on  adding 
the  latter,  the  precipitate  is  not  carbonated  lime,  but  ftill 
the  phofphat. 

This  earthy  fait,  when  in  folution,  is,  however,  entirely 
decompofed  by  the  nitrat  or  acetite  of  lead  ; the  lime  re- 
maining diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  nitric  or  acetic  acid, 
and  the  phofphat  of  lead  forming  an  infoluble  precipitate. 
Phofphat  of  lead  is  diftinguiftiable  from  fulphat  of  the  fame 
metal  by  being  readily  foluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  phof- 
phat is  fprinkled  on  hot  charcoal,  the  lead  is  reduced,  and 
the  luminoufnefs  and  peculiar  fmell  of  phofphorus  are  per- 
ceivable. Tiie  phofphat  of  lime  is  equally  diftinguiftiable 
from  the  fulphat  of  lime  by  being  very  foluble  in  raoft  acids, 
even  when  dilute. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  analyfis,  and  with  it 
the  phyfical  ftrufture  of  bone,  and  of  molt  other  of  the  hard 
fupporting  or  prote&ing  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  accurate 
and  numerous  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  whofe  re- 
fcarches  into  thefc  fubje£t«  are  admirably  calculated  to  ftiew 
the  extreme  advantage  which  phyfiology  derives  from  the 
labours  of  the  chemift,  when  afiiited  by  accurate  knowledge, 
and  guided  by  a philofophical  fpirit. 

When  bones,  boiled  or  frefh,  are  fteeped  in  any  acid,  a 
flight  effervefcence  is  perceived,  and  they  prefently  are  ren- 
dered foft  and  flexible  by  the  gradual  abftra&ion  of  the 


earthy  bafis  (chiefly  phofphat  of  lime),  which  becomes  dit- 
folved  in  the  acid.  If  the  bone  be  previoufly  boiled  for  a long 
time  in  water,  its  gelatin  is  removed  by  this  liquid  ; but 
if  the  bone  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  gelatin  alfo  is  gradually 
diffolved  in  the  acid,  rendering  it  yellow  and  fomewhat  tena- 
cious. The  infoluble  refidue  (except  in  a few  kinds  of  bone, 
fuch  as  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ) is  either  a membrane  or  a 
fpongy  cartilage,  retaining  the  form  of  the  original  bone  ; 
for,  in  the  procefs  of  olliiication,  membrane  or  cartilage 
forms  the  firlt  bafis  or  rudiments  of  bone,  which  is  after- 
wards compleatcd  by  the  gradual  depofition  of  the  earthy 
falts.  Though  phofphat  of  lime  forms  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  earth  of  bones  of  all  animals,  a fmall  portion  of  ful- 
phat of  lime  is  mixed  with  it : and  Mr.  Hatchett  has  de- 
tected alfo  a little  carbonate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  of 
this  is  that  which  occafions  the  flight  effervefcence  during 
the  aftion  of  the  acid;  the  lime  remains  diffolved  in  the  acid 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  phofphat  of  lime  by  pure  am- 
monia. A carbonated  alkali  then  precipitates  it  together  with 
the  now  decompofed  earth  of  the  calcareous  fulphat. 

We  have  thus  {hewn  the  great  conftituent  parts  of 
bone  to  be  gelatin,  foluble  by  boiling  in  water,  and  giving  a 
fine  clear  jelly;  oil,  feparable,  during  the  boiling,  by  riling 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  when  cold  concreting  into  a 
fuet  ; phofphat  of  lime,  loluble  in  dilute  nitrous  muriatic  or 
acetous  acid,  and  precipitable  thence  by  pure  ammonia  ; 
fome  fulphat  of  lime  ; a little  carbonate  of  lime  ; and  a mem- 
Iranous  or  cartilaginous  fubftance,  retaining  the  form  of  the 
bone  after  every  thing  elfe  has  been  extracted  by  water  and 
an  acid. 

Fora  highly  probable  opinion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  membrane  or  cartilage,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett 
who  has  (hewn  a number  of  charadleriftic  marks,  in  which 
it  moll  ftrongly  refemblesinfpiffated  albumen,  and  by  which 
it  differs  from  gelatin.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  follow- 
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When  dry,  it  is  femi-tranfparent  like  horn,  and  more  or 
lefs  brittle.  In  this  ftate  it  refills  the  aclion  of  water  very 
powerfully  ; for  when  boiled  for  many  days  with  this  fluid, 
a fcarcely  perceptible  precipitate  is  given  by  nitro-muriat  of 
tin  ; a ted  of  diffolved  albumen.  In  this  it  ftrikingly  re- 
fembles  coagulated  albumen,  and  as  pointedly  differs  from 
gelatin,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  is  readily  extradled  by 
water  even  from  the  dryeil  and  hardeft  bones. 

This  bony  membrane,  as  well  as  albumen,  is  fcarcely 
a£led  on  by  cold  muriatic  and  fulphuric  and  dilute  nitric 
acids,  which  la  ft  readily  extracts  gelatin  from  bone.  How- 
ever, after  an  immerfion  in  thefe  acids  of  fome  weeks,  the 
bony  cartilage,  when  taken  out  and  lleeped  in  ammonia, 
gradually  diffolves  into  a blood-red  liquor.  But  if  the  nitric 
acid  is  heated,  the  albuminous  membrane  is  rapidly  diffolved 
with  the  copious  difeharge  of  nitrous  gas. 

With  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  the  bony  membrane  or  cartilage 
is  readily  diffolved  into  a perfeft  animal  foap  (a  ftrong  mark 
of  refemblance  to  albumen,  and  difference  from  gelatin),  and 
during  the  procefs  much  ammonia  is  given  out.  Acids 
again  feparate  the  albumen  from  the  foap,  unaltered  in  che- 
mical properties. 

Laftly,  the  bony  cartilage  is  extremely  flow  to  enter  into 
a ftate  of  putrefaftion,  though  kept  moift  and  warm  for 
many  weeks  : and  in  this  too  it  refembles  coagulated  al- 
bumen. 

Therefore  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  conftiyient 
parts  of  bone,  we  may  add  albumen,  in  a condenfed  ilate, 
forming  the  fubftance  of  the  original  cartilaginous  or  mem- 
branous ftrudlure,  both  of  all  the  organized  bones,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hatchett  has  alfo  {hewn,  of  moil  of  the  hard  parts 
which  ferve  for  the  covering,  protedlion,  and  arming  of 
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almoift  every  part  of  the  animal  creation.  See  the  articles 
Shell,  Horn,  &c. 

The  enamel  of  the  tooth  is  a lingular  variety  of  the  bone, 
being  entirely  deftitute  of  the  albuminous  membrane.  When 
an  entire  tootii  is  imnjerfed  in  dilute  nitrous  acid,  the  enamel 
totally  dilfolves  without  relidue  ; but  the  core  of  the  tooth 
is  afted  on  like  other  bone,  leaving  a cartilage  oi  the  fame 
(hape.  The  folution  of  enamel  is  found  to  be  almoft  en- 
tirely phofphat  of  lime,  by  the  tefts  already  mentioned, 
being  precipitable  by  pure  ammonia,  giving  phofphat  of 
lead,  by  adding  the  acetite  of  this  metal,  See. 

Fifh-bones  Mr.  Hatchett  found  to  contain  rather  a larger 
quantity  of  cartilage,  in  proportion  to  the  phofphat  of  lime, 
than  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  horn 
and  defenfive  weapons,  the  ftag’s-horn,  elephant’s-tulks,  and 
the  otherhardand  heavy  defences,  entirely  refemble  bone;  but 
the  horns  of  cattle,  rams,  and  the  fofter  fpecies,  contain  fo 
little  earthy  relidue,  that  they  owe  their  folidity  entirely  to 
the  extreme  condenfation  of  the  other  conftituents,  the  ge- 
latin and  albumen. 

Bones  may  be  foftened  by  a Ihort  immerfion  in  a weak 
acid.  This  arifes  from  the  partial  abftraftion  of  the  earthy 
bafis  ; and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  property  in  the 
working  of  bone,  for  the  various  purpofes  of  manufacture 
to  which  this  article  is  app’ied  by  the  turner,  comb-maker, 
cutler,  See.  Bone  thus  foftened,  is  again  made  hard,  by 
being  fteeped  in  alum-water.  Alkalies  alfo  foften  bone,  as 
they  do  every  other  animal  matter,  by  beginning  to  aft  upon 
the  fofter  parts.  See  Ivory. 

Bones  readdy  take  various  colours,  which,  if  diffolved  in 
an  acid,  fink  deep  into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  pro- 
duce a pleafing  effeft.  The  metallic  folutions  are  generally 
preferred  for  this  purpofe.  To  give  a green,  diffolve  ver- 
digris in  diftilled  vinegar,  immerfe  the  bones  in  the  folution, 
put  the  whole  in  a veffel,  very  well  clofed,  and  bury  it  in  a 
dunghill,  or  give  it  a How  and  uniform  warmth  in  any  other 
way  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  bones  are  then 
found  very  deeply  and  permanently  dyed  green,  and  capable 
of  a good  polilh.  The  once  prized  Turquoife  done  is  fofiile 
bone  of  various  animals,  accidentally  impregnated  with  ful- 
phat  of  copper  whilft  buried  in  the  earth.  To  give  the 
artificially  dyed  bones  a finer  colour,  boil  them  in  nut-oil, 
and  they  will  then  take  a very  high  polilh. 

A permanent  black  is  given  to  bone,  either  by  nitrated 
filver,  or  in  the  following  manner  ; boil  equal  parts  of  li- 
tharge and  quick-lime  in  water,  and  the  bones  along  with 
them  for  fome  hours,  ftirring  them  frequently.  Other  me- 
tallic folutions  may  be  ufed  for  different  colours. 

Or  the  dye  may  be  given  by  preparing  the  vegetable 
coloured  lakes,  or  concentrated  dyes  ; and  by  rubbing  the 
bone,  firft  with  dilute  nitrous  acid  to  open  its  texture,  and 
then  rubbing  in  the  dye  for  fome  time.  This  may  be 
applied  in  various  ways,  firft  foftening  the  bone  by  a weak 
acid,  whereby  it  is  made  fit  to  receive  the  colour. 

Bones  are  whitened  by  fimple  expofure  to  fun,  wind, 
and  weather,  being  firft  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  particularly 
by  occafional  immetfion  in  brine : thus  the  bones  of  fea- 
birds  and  filh,  left  for  fome  time  on  the  Ihore,  are  found 
beautifully  white  and  clean.  The  fame  effeft  is  produced 
much  more  fpetdily,  but  perhaps  lefs  permanently,  by  the 
oxymuriatic  acid,  the  bone  being  expofed  for  fome  hours  to 
this  acid  gas  in  clofe  veffels,  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Briftol  has 
obferved.  The  acid  firft  makes  the  bone  yellow,  which,  by 
expofure  to  air  goes  off,  and  leaves  the  bone  beautifully 
white.  This  colour  a little  fades,  when  the  bone  is  kept 
in  clofe  cafes  excluded  from  the  light.  See  Skeleton. 

From  all  that  has  preceded,  it  will  appear  obvious  that 


to  the  chenuft  and  manufafturer,  bone  is  one  of  tbe  moft 
curious  and  valuable  of  the  animal  fubftances,  though  con- 
fidered  vulgarly  as  little  better  than  refufe,  and  fcattered 
about  without  care.  Befides  its  ufe  as  a hard  and  good 
matei'ial  for  turnery  and  workmanship  of  various  kinds,  it 
gives,  by  chemical  decompolition,  a large  quantity  of  ufeful, 
nutritive  jelly,  fit  for  human  food,  or  the  lame,  in  the  form 
of  glue,  for  the  arts.  When  fubjefted  to  fire,  it  yields  a 
vaft  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  aftually  the  material  ufed 
in  very  many  manufaftures  of  the  ammoniacal  falts  ; and  the 
refidue,  ffrongly  calcined  in  clofe  veffels,  (and  therefore  re- 
taining its  carbonaceous  ingredient,)  produces  ufeful  and 
fine  black  pigments  ; or,  burned  with  accefs  of  air,  leaves 
an  earthy  fait,  neceffary  to  fome  important  chemical  pre- 
cedes. 

Some  of  the  preparations  from  bone  are  only  ufed  in 
medicine.  Of  thefe,  are  Dippel’s  oil,  and  the  lefs  reftified 
oleum  cornu  cervi,  (oil  of  hartfhorn,)  both  powerful  fudo- 
rifics,  and  fuppofed  antifpafmodics  ; the  fpiritus  cornu  cervi, 
(fpirits  of  hartlhorn,)  fo  univerfally  known  as  a ftimulant 
and  cordial  ; and  the  carbonat  of  ammonia,  often  called  fait 
of  hartlhorn.  The  white  calcined  earth  of  bones,  cornu  cervi 
calcinutum , enters  into  the  compofition  of  one  or  two  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  but  without  exhibiting  any  obvious 
properties.  In  difeafes  of  the  bones,  where  the  foftening 
and  fpontaneous  deformity  fhews  an  evident  want  of  their 
earthy  bafis,  this  calcareous  phofphat  has  been  given  with 
apparent  advantage.  Of  the  unprepared  bones,  the  elk’s 
tooth,  1‘hinoceros’s  horn,  and  (havings  of  the  dried  human 
fkull,  &c.  are  medicines  entirely  exploded  only  within  a few 
years  from  the  European  pharmacopteias,and  ftill  maintaining 
high  credit  in  the  countries  vvhofe  charafteriftic  credulity 
and  fuperftition  in  medicine  firft  brought  them  into  repute. 
The  only  real  utility  of  unprepared  bone  in  medicines  is 
found  in  furnifhing,  when  boiled  in  water,  a light  and  nutri- 
tive jelly  for  the  invalid  ; and  for  this  purpofe,  hartlhorn 
(havings  are  employed  with  advantage.  Memoirs  de  Pel- 
letier, tom.  ii.  Prouft  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  tom.  liii. 
Hatchett  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1799  and  1800.  Smith 
in  Beddoes’s  Weft  of  England  Contributions.  Johnfon’s 
Animal  Cbemiftry.  Encycl.  Method.  Arts  and  Metiers, 
(Article  Ecaille),  &c.  See. 

Bones , Difeafes  of  thefmSurgery.  As  bones  are  organized 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  they  are  liable  to  moft  of  the 
difeafes  with  which  the  fofter  organs  are  aftefted.  Thefe 
are  either  fpOntaneous,  or  accidental  ; but,  from  the  hard- 
nefs  of  their  compofition,  and  the  fmall  degree  of  vafcularity 
and  fenfibility  they  poffefs,  there  mult  neceffarily  be  a con- 
fiderable  difference  between  tbe  phenomena  and  iymptoms 
of  difeafed  bones,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  foft  parts. 
They  are  naturally  endowed  with  little  or  no  fenfation  ; 
but  are  extremely  painful  in  an  inflamed  ftate,  when  the 
blood-vcffels,  which  enter  their  fubftance,  are  di  (tended, 
and  the  nervous  filaments  are  kept  upon  the  Itretch,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  venereal  nodes,  &c. 

Bones  may  be  wounded  with  a (harp  inftrument,  or  con- 
tufed  with  a blunt  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  mufcles, 
or  integuments  ; and  they  will  re -unite  again,  if  the  injury 
they  fuffer  be  not  fo  extenfive  as  to  intercept  the  circula- 
tion, or  deftroy  their  vitality.  But,  if  a bone  be  fo  in- 
jured as  to  perifh,  its  fubftance  will  either  be  gradually 
comminuted  and  diffolved,  or  caft  off  in  a larger  portion,  by 
the  procefs  we  denominate  exfoliation.  If  any  two  ulcerated 
furfaces  of  flelh  (fuppofe  two  contiguous  fingers)  be  ap- 
plied together,  and  allowed  to  heal,  they  will  coalefce,  and 
the  veffels  from  one  part  will  (hoot  into  the  other  : in  like 
planner,  if  the  articulating  furfaces  of  two  contiguous  bones 
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(fuppofe  of  the  tibia  and  femur),  be  diveded  of  their 
cartilage  by  ulceration,  their  extremities  may  coalefce,  and 
form  one  continuous  bone,  which  is  named  anchylofu.  A 
fluff  joint,  from  this  caufe,  is  irremediable,  and  in  general  it 
may  be  coniidered  as  the  moil  favourable  termination  of 
difeafed  joints  ; for  they  too  commonly  are  attended  with 
fuch  diflrefling  fymptoms  as  to  require  amputation,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  patient’s  life.  See  White  Swelling,  and 
Df safes  of  the Joints. 

The  coufideration  of  FraBures  and  Diflocations  is  referved 
for  their  proper  places  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  where  will  be 
likewife  defcribed  the  manner  of  reducing  bones,  vulgarly 
called  bone-fetting.  This  art,  (which  requires  a very  corredt 
acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  joints  and  mufcles), 
has,  mofl  unaccountably,  been  often  left  to  ignorant 
farriers  and  mechanics,  who  are  totally  deditute  of  know- 
ledge on  thefe  fubjedts ! We  might,  with  as  much  reafon, 
entrud  the  repairing  of  a watch,  or  a mill,  to  perfons  who 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  mechanifm ! By 
accident,  it  is  barely  poffible,  fome  good  might  be  done  ; 
but  the  greater  chance  is,  that  the  inftrument  would  be 
damaged  rather  than  redlified,  in  the  hands  of  fuch  unfkilful 
operators. 

Bones  will,  in  ricketty  and  fcrofulous  conflitutions,  pafs 
into  a date  of  fpontaneous  enlargement,  or  decay,  or  flexi- 
bility, See.  The  fpongy  parts  of  bones,  e.  g.  the  extremi- 
ties of  cylindrical  bones,  are  mod  liable  to  become  difeafed 
in  fuch  fubjedts,  efpecially  during  the  early  period  of  life  ; 
but  in  venereal  patients,  who  are  alfo  very  fufceptible  of 
morbid  changes  in  the  bones,  they  are  their  hard  parts  chiefly 
which  become  affedfed,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  or 
ulna,  or  upon  the  central  portions  of  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones.  See  Rickets,  Scrofula,  and  Lues  Venerea. 
Some  obfervations  on  the  furgical  treatment  of  difeafed  bones 
will  be  alfo  made  under  the  heads  of  Caries,  Necrosis, 
Spina  Bifida,  Distortion,  Curvature,  Mollities, 
and  Exostosis. 

The  drudfure  of  bones  maybe  altered  from  feveral  caufes; 
but  principally,  froimeither  a deficiency,  ora  redundancy  of 
the  phofphat  of  lime,  which  enters  into  their  compofition, 
and  gives  them  folidity.  When  there  is  too  little  phofphat 
of  lime,  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  bones  being  unable  to 
fuflain  much  weight  or  refidance,  they  will  become  preter- 
naturally  flexible  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  when  there  is  too 
much  phofphat  of  lime,  in  proportion  to  the  gelatinous  part, 
the  bones  will  be  very  fragile,  and  perhaps,  may  even 
break  from  the  mere  adfion  of  the  mufcles.  The  flexible 
date  is  mod  common  ia-'young  perfons,  and  the  fuperabun- 
darice  of  offeous  matter  is  chiefly  predominant  in  old  age  ; 
but  either  condition  of  the  bones  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  life,  from  peculiar  morbid  difpofitions.  The  popular 
notion  of  our  bones  being  more  frangible  in  cold  weather 
than  in  hot,  is  erroneous,  and  without  foundation  ; fince 
the  difference  of  feafon  makes  no  difference  in  the  texture 
of  the  living  bones  : and  the  only  natural  caufe  to  be  af- 
figned  for  the  fradture  of  our  limbs  more  frequently  in  the 
winter  that  in  the  furnmer,  is  that  of  an  increafed  flipperinefs 
and  hardnefs  in  the  ground  from  frofl,  &c.  which  mud 
neceffarily  occafion  more  phyfical  violence  and  frequency  in 
our  falls. 

Bones,  in  the  funeral  folemnities  of  the  ancients. — Divers 
ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
have  obtained  in  different  ages ; as  gathering  them  from 
the  funeral  pile,  waffling,  anointing,  and  depofiting  them  in 
urns,  and  thence  into  tombs  ; tranilating  them,  which  was 
not  to  be  done  without  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs  ; not 
to  fay  worfhipping  them,  dill  pradtifed  to  the  bones  of  the 


faints  in  the  Romiffi  church.  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones 
of  travellers,  ana  foldiers  dying  in  foreign  countries,  were 
brought  home  to  be  buried,  till,  by  an  exprefs  S.  C.  made 
during  the  Italic  war  it  was  forbid,  and  the  foldiers’  bones 
ordered  to  be  buried  where  they  died  ; the  reafon  was,  led 
the  melancholy  fight  fiiould  difeourage  the  people  from 
venturing  their  lives.  Antiquaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
manner  of  didinguiffiing  the  bones  of  the  deceafed,  from 
thofe  of  the  beafts  and  flaves,  who  were  facrificed  at  his 
funeral,  and  thrown  into  the  fame  fire  : probably  it  was 
done  by  difpofing  the  body  of  the  dead  in  the  middle 
of  the  pile,  and  the  others  towards  the  fides.  Potter’s 
Archaeol.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

The  Romans  had  a peculiar  deity,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Of/i/ago,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  induration  and 
knitting  of  the  human  bones  was  committed  : and  who,  on 
that  account,  was  the  objedt  of  the  adoration  of  all  breeding 
women.  Pitifc.  Ant.  tom.  ii.  p.  341. 

Bones,  fojftle,  or  petrified,  are  thofe  found  in  the  earth, 
frequently  at  great  depths  in  all  the  ftrata,  even  in  the 
bodies  of  itones  and  rocks. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  foflile  bone  ; fome  of  a huge  fize, 
ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  bones  of  giants,  but  more  truly 
of  elephants  or  hippopotami;  others  fmaller,  as  vertebras, 
teeth,  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  thefe  be  really  animal  fub- 
ftanees,  or  mineral,  that  is,  ftones  thus  figured.  Modern 
naturalifts  generally  allow  them  to  be  animal,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  figure  and  refemblance,  but  of  their  che- 
mical principles,  which  are  found  to  be  wholly  of  the  anfmal 
kind.  It  is  fuppofed  they  were  repofitedin  thofe  drata  at 
a time  when  all  things  were  in  a date  of  folution,  and  that 
they  incorporated  and  petrified  with  the  bodies  where  they 
happened  to  be  lodged. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  (vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.  407, 
&c.)  we  have  fome  obfervations  on  foiiile  bones  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter.  They  were  occafioned  by  an  examina- 
tion of  bones  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  caves  of  Gailenreauth 
and  Klaufsdein,  two  fmall  villagesin  the  principality  of  Bay- 
reuth, (or  Bareith),  and  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
the  margrave  of  Anfpach.  Thefe  bones  are  confidered 
more  as  incruded  bodies  than  extraneous  fofiils,  fince  their 
external  furface  has  only  acquired  a covering  of  crydallized 
earth  with  little  or  no  change  in  their  internal  drudfure. 
The  principal  earth  with  which  bones  are  mod  commonly 
incruded  is  the  calcareous ; and  this  happens  either  by  the 
bones  being  immerfed  in  water,  in  which  this  earth  is  fuf- 
pended,  or  by  water’s  palling  through  maffes  of  this  earth, 
which  it  diffolves,  and  afterwards  depofits  upon  bones  which 
lie  underneath.  Bones  which  are  incruded  feem  never  to 
undergo  this  ch  mge  in  the  earth,  or  under  the  water,  where 
the  foft  parts  were  dedroyed  ; while  bones  that  are  foifilized 
become  fo  in  the  medium,  in  which  they  were  depofited 
at  the  animal’s  death.  The  incruded  bones  have  been  pre- 
vioudy  expofed  to  the  air  ; which  is  evidently  the  cafe  with 
thefe  bones,  and  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  rock  at  Gibraltar, 
thofe  found  in  Dalmatia,  and  thofe  of  the  Hand  of  Cerigo. 
They  are  thus  didinguifhed  from  foffilized  bones  : but  as 
they  are  found  in  different  fituations,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for  their  prefent  date.  Thofe  in  Germany  are 
found  in  caves  ; the  coad  of  Dalmatia  is  faid  to  be  wholly 
formed  of  them  ; and  this  is  the  cafe  with  a large  portion 
of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  With  refpedf  to  the  fird  clafs  of 
bones,  as  they  are  thofe  of  carnivorous  animals,  refem- 
bling,  in  fome  refpedts,  thofe  of  the  white  bear,  and  yet  dif- 
fering, in  fome  circumdances,  from  the  prefent  animal  of 
thatlpecies,  Mr.  Hunter  fuggeds,  that  the  animals  to  which 
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•they  belong  retorted  at  different  periods  to  thefe  caves,  as 
places  of  retreat,  and  pcriflied  in  them.  In  Gibraltar,  they 
are  mofily  the  bones  of  animals  of  the  ruminating  tribe,  ot 
the  hare  kind,  and  of  birds,  with  fome  of  a fmall  dog,  or 
fox,  and  likevvife  (hells.  Thofe  in  Dalmatia  appear  to  be 
moitly  of  the  ruminating  tribe.  From  thefe  fails,  it  may 
be  p re  fumed,  that  their  accumulation  did  not  arife  from  any 
iidtinftive  mode  of  living,  as  the  fame  mode  could  not  fuit 
both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals.  As  to  the  local 
d.iilribution  of  thefe  bones,  it  is  neceffary  to  recur  to  fucceffive 
fliiftiugs  of  the  situation  of  the  fea,  in  confequence  of  which 
we  may  have  a fit  atom  of  marine  extraneous  foffils,  one  of 
earth,  mixed  probably  with  vegetables  and  bones  of  land 
animals,  a firatum  of  terreftrial  extraneous  foffils,  then  one 
of  marine  productions  ; but  as  the  fea  carries  its  inhabitants 
along  with  it,  wherever  there  are  thofe  of  land  animals, 
there  will  alfo  be  a mixture  of  marine  ones;  and  from  tire  fea 
commonly  remaining  thoufands  of  years  nearly  in  the  fame 
fituation,  we  have  marine  loffils  unmixed  with  any  others. 
As  all  operations  refpeCting  the  decompolition,  as  well  as 
the  growth,  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubllances,  proceed  more* 
rapidly  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  air  has 
eccefs,  than  within  it,  we  ihall  iind  fewer  changes  as  we 
defee nd  into  the  earth,  and  at  kill  probably  arrive  at  a cer- 
tain depth,  where  no  change  takes  place.  Subllances, 
therefore,  that  aie  foffilized  at  a great  depth,  and  depolited 
in  hone,  clay,  &c.  are  preferved  for  a very  long  time  from 
putrefaction  ; as  much  lo  as  if  they  were  in  a vacuum  ; the 
heat  tdfo  in  fuch  fituation?,  being  uniform,  commonly  about 
52°  or  53°;  and  in  the  colder  regions  they  are  Hill  longer 
preferved.  It  has  been  generally  underltood,  that  in  ex- 
traneous foffils  the  animal  part  is  deflroyed  : but  Mr.  blun- 
ter has  not  found  this  to  be  the  cafe.  Shells,  and  bones  of 
fifh,  mull  probably  have  the  lead  in  quantity,  having  been 
longeil  in  that  Hate,  otherwife  they  ffiould  have  the  moll ; 
for  the  harder  and  the  more  compact  the  earth,  the  better  is 
the  animal  part  preferved ; and  this  is  an  argument  in 
proof  of  their  having  been  longed  in  a foffil  Hate.  In  the 
foffil  bones  of  fea-animals,  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  whale,  the 
animal  part  is  in  large  quantity,  and  exids  in  two  Hates; 
tlie  one  having  fom'e  tenacity,  but  the  other  like  wet  dud  ; 
in  fome  of  the  harder  bones  it  is  more  firm.  In  the  foffil  bones 
of  land  animals,  and  thofe  which  inhabit  the  waters,  as  the 
fea-horfe,  otter,  crocodile,  and  turtle,  the  animal  part  is  in 
great  quantity.  In  the  horns  of  Hags  dug  up  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  when  the  earth  is  diffolved,  the  animal 
part  is  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  very  firm.  The  fame 
obfervations  apply  to  the  foffil  bones  of  the  elephant  found 
in  England,  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe ; alfo 
thofe  of  the  ox  kind  ; and  more  particularly  to  their  teeth, 
efpecially  thofe  from  the  lakes  in  America,  in  which  the 
animal  part  has  fuffered  very  little  : the  inhabitants  finding 
little  difference  in  the  ivory  of  fuch  talks  from  the  recent, 
except  its  having  a yellow  ftain  ; the  cold  may  probably 
affiff  in  their  prefervation.  In  incrufted  bones,  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  iubllance  is  very  different  in  different  bones  : 
in  thofe  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  very  little;  it  partly  retains 
its  tenacity,  and  is  tranfparent,  but  the  fuperficial  part  dif- 
folves  into  mucus.  Thofe  from  Dalmatia  furnifh  iimilar 
refults.  Thofe  from  Germany,  efpecially  the  harder  bones 
and  teeth,  feem  to  contain  all  the  animal  fubftance  natural 
to  them,  though  in  this  refpedl  they  differ  among  thetnfelves. 
The  bones  of  land  animal?  have  their  calcareous  earth  united 
with  the  phofphoric  acid  of  the  aerial,  and  retain  it,  when 
foffilized,  as  Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  matter  they  contain.  This  he  infers  from  the 
quantity  of  effervefcence.  In  fome  bones  of  the  whale,  put  in- 
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to  the  muriatic  acid,  the  efFervefconce  is  very  great ; in  the 
Dalmatia  and  Gibraltar  bones  it  is  lefs  ; and  in  thofe  of  tlie 
German  caves,  it  is  very  little,  fince  they  contain  by  much 
the  largeH  proportion  of  animal  fubfiance.  From  the  ex- 
periments and  obfervation  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hatchett, 
(fee  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxxix.  p.  333.  ) we  learn  thatthe  bones 
of  the  Gibraltar  rock  confiff  principally  of  phofphat  of  lime; 
and  that  the  cavities  have  been  partly  filled  by  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  cements  them  together.  Foffil  bones,  he 
fays,  refemble  bones  which,  by  combufiion,  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  cartilaginous  part  ; for  they  retain  the  figure 
of  the  original  bone,  without  being  bone  in  reality,  as  one 
of  the  moll  effential  parts  has  been  taken  away.  Such 
foffil,  or  burned  bones,  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  bone, 
than  charcoal  can  be  coniidered  as  the  vegetable  of  which  it 
retains  the  figure  and  fibrous  texture.  Bones  which  keep 
their  figure  after  combufiion,  refemble  charcoal  made  from 
vegetables  replete  with  fibre;  and  cartilaginous  bones,  which 
lofe  their  fiiape  by  the  fame  caufe,  may  be  compared  to  fuc- 
culent  plants  which  are  reduced  in  bulk  and  fiiape  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  Hence  he  is  led  to  quefiion  if  bodies,  con- 
fiding of  phofphat  of  lime,  like  bones,  have  concurred  ma- 
terially, to  form  firata  of  limefione,  or  chalk  ; as  it  appears 
to  be  improbable,  that  phofphat  is  converted  ilito  carbonat 
of  lime,  after  thefe  bodies  have  become  extraneous  foffils. 
Thedefiruftion,  ordecompofition  of  the  cartilaginous  parts  of 
teeth  and1  bones  in  a foffile  Hate,  mufi  have  been  the  work  of 
a very  long  period  of  time,  unlefs  accelerated  by  the  aCtion 
of  fome  mineral  principle  ; for,  after  having,  in  the  ufual 
manner,  Heeped  in  muriatic  acid  the  os  humeri  of  a man,, 
brought  from  Ply  the  in  Kent,  and  faid  to  have  been  taken 
from  a Saxon  tomb,  Mr.  Hatchett  found  the  remaining 
cartilage  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  a recent  bone. 

M.  Cuvier  communicated  to  the  Societe  d’  Hiftoire  Na- 
turelle  at  Paris*  a curious  memoir  upon  the  foffil  bones  of 
animals.  The  following  abridgment  has  been  taken  from 
the  Societe  Philomatique,  N°  18.  Year  VI.  In  order  to 
determine  the  relations  and  differences  that  fubfift  between 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals  that  do  exift,  or  have  exifted 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe  he  direCted  his  attention  to 
the  following.  1.  The  animal  which  afforded  the  bones 
and  teeth,  called  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  mammouth, 
by  the  Ruffians  and  Siberians,  and  of  which  remains  are 
found  in  Europe,  is  a fpecies  of  elephant,  refembling  the 
elephant  of  Alia  ; but  differing  from  it  in  the  alveolx  of  its 
teeth,  its  tulles  being  longer,  the  angle  of  its  lower  jaw  more 
obtufe,  and  the  laminae  of  which  its  grinders  are  compofed 
thinner.  The  true  analogous  living  animal  is  not  known, 
though  it  has  been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  ordinary  ele- 
phant. 2.  The  animal,  of  which  the  remains  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  North  America,  which  the  Ame- 
ricans and  Englilh  have  alfo  named  man  mouth,  though  it 
differs  much  from  the  former.  Remains  of  it  are  found 
in  Europe  and  Afia.  It  muff  have  been  nearly  as  high  as 
the  elephant,  but  more  bulky;  its  tuflcs  are  fmaller ; its 
grinders  are  armed  with  large  cutting  points,  of  which  the 
ledlion  by  wear  prefents  double  tranfverfal  lozenges.  There 
are  three  molar  teeth  on  each  fide,  one  of  four,  one  having 
fix,  and  one  eight  points.  3.  The  animal  of  which  the 
teeth  tinged  by  copper  afford  the  turquois  Hone,  and  of 
which  there  was  a mine  at  Simore,  in  Languedoc.  The 
remains  of  this  fpecies  are  found  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
in  Peru,  and  elfewhere.  It  mull  have  confide.rgbl  y re  fern  bled 
the  former  ; but  the  points  of  its  molar  teeth  are  round,  and 
when  worn,  their  iedtion  prefents  firfi,  a circle,  then  a femi- 
oval,  and  afterwards  a figure  of  a trefoil,  which  has  cauied 
them  to  be  confounded  with  the  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros ; 
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fame  of  thefe  teeth  have  12  points,  others  6,  others  4.  their  bale Several  figures  of  thefe  are  given  in  the  Philo, 
4.  The  rhinoceros.  The  feet  and  fragments  ofthejaws  of  fophical  1 ranfadlions.  12.  The  genus  of  the  ox  or  beeve 
this  animal  are  found  in  France,  and  elfewhere,  in  which  the  alone  affords  feveral  foffil  fpecies  : the  craniums  of  two  were 
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author  has  hitherto  obferved  nothing  which  differs  from  the 
common  rhinoceros  ; but,  as  he  has  not  yet  feen  an  entire 
' bone,  he  cannot  pofitively  affirm  that  they  are  identical.  5.  The 
fpecies  of  rhinoceros,  with  an  oblong  cranium,  which  is 
found  in  Siberia,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  The  author 
has  feen  teeth,  and  parts  of  the  jaw-bones,  found  in  France, 
which  appeared  to  him  likewife  to  belong  to  this  animal ; the 
principal  character  of  this  fpecies  confifts  in  the  long  clofure 
of  the  nofe:  the  living  analogous  animal  is  unknown.  6.  A 
molar  tooth  with  two  trail fverfal  eminences,  which  is  in 
the  poffeffion  of  Citizen  Gillet ; and  of  which  the  National 
Mufeum  poffeffes  a young  tooth  that  refembles  neither  the 


found  iii  Siberia,  which  have  been  defcribed  by  Pallas,  who  re- 
ferred one  of  them  to  the  ordinary  buffalo  ; but  lie  has  fince 
attributed  them  to  a peculiar  fpecies,  natives  of  Thibet,  named 
is  arni.  Citizen  Cuvier  proves,  by  olteologic  corjiparifon,  that 
thofe  craniums  have  not  belonged  to  the  buffalo.  The  other 
appeared  to  Pallas  to  have  belonged  to  the  buffalo  of  the 
Cape,  or  the  muflt  ox  of  Canada.  Citizen  Cuvier  (hews 
that  they  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  former  ; but  not 
being  in  poffefiion  of  the  cranium  of  the  arni,  nor  the  muilt 
ox,  he  makes  no  decilion  refpedting  their  identity  with  the 
foil'll  craniums. 

The  author  likewife  defcribes  two  kinds  of  craniums  which 


teeth  nor  the  germs  of  any  animal  yet  known,  whether  liv-  have  been  found  in  the  turf-pits  of  the  department  of  La 

ing  or  foffil:  the  only  tooth  which  this  (lightly  refembles  c —u.~i  -1  ^ 

is  the  laft  molar  tooth  of  the  rhinoceros.  This  tooth,  there- 
fore, indicates  the  exiftence  of  a fixth  foffil  fpecies,  of 
which  the  living:  analogous  animal  is  unknown.  7.  The 
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animal  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  fix  in  height,  of  which 
the  fkeleton  was  found  under  ground  at  Paraguay,  and  is 
preferved  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Spain,  at  Madrid.  The 
author  proves  by  a detailed  comparifon  of  the  bones,  with 
tbofe  of  all  the  known  quadrupeds,  that  it  is  a proper  and 
dilbin6F  fpecies,  more  nearly  approaching  the  llotli  than  any 
other  genus,  and  that  it  may  be  called  the  giant  llotli. 
Citizen  Cuvier,  in  this  place,  communicates  the  interefting 
difcovery  he  has  made,  that  the  lloth  ( Irculypvs  tridaBylus , 
Lin. ) has  naturally  and  conftantly  nine  cervical  vertebrse. 

It  is  the  firfl  known  exception  eftabliffied  by  Citizen  Dau- 
benton,  that  all  quadrupeds  have  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
feven  cervical  vertebrae.  8.  The  animal,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  caverns  near  Gaylenreuth  and  Mug- 
gendorf,  in  the  margraviate  of  Bayreuth,  in  Franconia. 
Various  authors  have  confidered  it  as  a white  bear  ; but 
it  differs  from  this  animal,  as  well  as  from  all  the  known 
bears,  in  the  form  of  its  head,  which  is  particularly  cha- 
racterized by  the  projedtion'of  the  front,  by  the  abfence  of 
the  fmall  tooth,  which  all  the  known  bears  have  behind  each 
canine  tooth,  by  the  offeous  channel  of  the  humerus,  in 
which  the  brachial  artery  paffes,  and  by  feveral  other  cir- 
cumffances  in  the  figure  and  proportion  of  the  bones.  This 
animal,  however,  refembles  the  bear  more  particularly  than 
any  other  kind.  9.  The  carnivorous  animal  of  which  the 
bones  are  found  in  the  plaifter-ftone  of  Montemartre  : the 
form  of  its  jaws,  the  number  of  its  molar  teeth,  and  the 
points  with  which  they  are  armed,  indicate  that  this  fpecies 
is  referable  to  the  genus  canis  ; but  it  does  not  completely 
refemble  any  fpecies  of  this  genus.  The  moll  Unking 
diftindtive  mark  is,  that  the  feventh  molar  tooth  is  the  greatell 
in  the  animal  of  Montemartre,  whereas  the  fifth  is  the  largell 
in  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.  10.  The  animal  of  which  the 

lower  jaw  was  found  near  Verona,  has  been  confidered  by 
Jofeph  Monti  as  a portion  of  the  cranium  of  the  fea-cow;  a 
notion  which  all  the  geologifts  have  adopted,  though  it  be 
contrary  to  the  moll  fimple  notions  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. This  jaw,  according  to  Cuvier,  has  belonged  to  an 
animal  refembling,  though  fpecifically  different  from,  the 
mammouth,  the  animal  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  of  Simore. 
Its  moll  particular  chara&er  confifts  in  the  curve  which 
forms  its  fymphyfis.  11.  The  animal  of  the  flag  kind  of 
which  the  bones  and  the  antlers  are  found  in  Ireland,  in 
England,  at  Maeftricht,  &c.  It  is  fufficiently  different  from 
all  the  Hags,  and  even  the  elk,  to  which  it  has  been  referred, 
by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  its  antlers,  the  flattening  of 
their  fuperior  part,  and  the  branches  which  fpring  from 


Somme,  which  greatly  refemble  our  common  ox,  and  that  of 
L’ Aurouchs,  but  are  more  than  one  fourth  longer. 

From  this  inquiry  the  Citizen  Cuvier  concludes,  1.  That 
it  is  not  true  to  affirm  that  the  animals  of  the  fouth  have  for- 
merely  lived  in  the  north,  their  fpecies  not  being  perfedlly 
identical.  2.  That  in  every  country  there  have  lived  animals 

which  do  not  at  prefent  exift,  either  011  the  fame  fpot,  or 
elfewhere  in  any  known  country.  lienee  lie  leaves  to  geo- 
logifts, the  table  of  making,  in  theirly Hems,  fuch  changes  or 
additions  as  they  may  think  bell  fuited  to  explain  the  fadls 
which  he  has  thus  eftabliffied. 

Bone  is  alfo  applied  abufively  in  fpeaking  of  other  matters 
which  bear  fame  analogy,  either  in  refpedt  of  ltrudlure  or 
office,  to  the  bones  of  animals. 

In  this  fenfe  rocks  are  fometimes  called  the  bones  of  the 
earth.  Divers  fpecies  of  figured  Hones,  as  the  cephalitis, 
cardites  Itf c.  are  denominated  mineral  bones,  enofta,  ofteo- 
colla,  &c.  Some  naturalifts  conlider  Ihells  as  a fpecies  of 
bones.  The  lobfter,  according  to  Fontenelle,  is  an  animal 
which  carries  its  bones  on  its  outlide. 

Bones,  Giants.  See  Giants  bones. 

Bones,  Mammouth.  See  Mammouth. 

Bone  -fire.  See  Bon- Fire. 

BoNE-fficr.  See  Lace. 

Bone,  hurlc,  Neper’s,  quitter,  ring,  whale.  See  the  feveral 
articles. 

BONEF,  in  Geography,  a town  and  abbey  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  county  ot  Namur,  3 leagues  north  of  Namur. 

BONENCONTRE,  a town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  5 miles  S.W. 
of  St.  Jean. 

BONETTA  Shoal,  lies  about  N.  E.  by  E,  from  Bona- 
vifta  ifland,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  illands,  diftant  from  it 
about  12  or  14  leagues. 

BONEZIDA,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the  Samos,  12 
miles  N.  of  Claufenburg. 

BONFADIO,  James,  in  Biography,  an  eminent  Italian 
faholar  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Gorzano,  in  the 
Brefcian  territory,  and  ltudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  for  fame  time,  he 
ferved  the  cardinals  Merino  and  Ghinucci,  as  fecretary  ; and 
after  wandering  from  place  to  place,  he  refumed  his  ftudie3 
at  Padua,  where  he  was  probably  employed  in  the  inftrudlion 
of  youth.  Deriving  from  none  of  his  employments  more 
than  a precarious  fubfiftence,  he  was,  in  1545,  invited  to  the 
chair  of  philofophy,  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  to  which  was  unit- 
ed the  office  of  hiftoriographer,  with  a confiderahle  penlion. 
Whilil  he  was  bufily  profecuting  his  ftudies,  he  was  charged 
and  convidted  of  an  unnatural  crime ; beheaded  in  prifon ; 
and  his  body  was  publicly  burnt  in  July  1550.  As  a writer 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
3 he 
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he  excelled;  and  his  tranflationof  Cicero’s  oration  for  Milo, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  elegant  pieces  of  Italian  profe 
which  the  century  affords.  His  capital  work  is  the  “ An- 
nals of  the  republic  of  Genoa,”  written  in  Latin,  and  com- 
priiing  the  hiltory  from  1528,  where  Giuftiniani  left  off,  to 
February  1550.  It  was  firft  publifhed  at  Padua,  in  1586, 
4to.  and  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Pafchetti.  The  ftyle  is 
elegantly  fitnple,  the  narrative  lively,  and  the  fentiments 
elevated.  His  Italian  letters  and  poems  were  printed  at 
Brefcia  in  1746 — 47.  Gen.  Ditt.  Nouv.  Did.  Hilt. 

BONFATTI,  ill  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  inthe  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  citra,  3 leagues 
W.  of  St.  Marco. 

BOMFINI,  Anthony,  in  Biography,  was  born  at  Af- 
coli,  and  after  being  fome  years  profeffor  of  belles-lettres,  at 
Recanati,  was  invited  by  Matthias  Corvinus  king  of  Hun- 
gary, in  1484,  to  his  court,  where  he  was  employed  in 
writing  the  hiltory  of  the  Huns.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  to  the  queen,  Beatrice  of  Arragon,  and  received 
many  honours  from  Matthias,  and  his  fucceffor  Ladillaus. 
pTe  died  in  1502,  aged  75.  Of  the  hiltory  of  Hungary  he 
left  4^  decads,  brought  down  to  1495  ; of  which  3,  or  30 
books”  were  pr'nted,  by  Martin  Brenner,  in  1543,  and  the 
renaming  15  books  were  added  to  a new  edition  by  Sam- 
bu  :us,  in  1568.  This  work  is  written  with  elegance,  and 
is  claffed  among  the  belt  modern  hiltories  in  Latin.  He 
alfo  wrote  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Belgrade  by  Maho- 
met II.  ; and  a work  entitled  “ Sympofiou  Beatricis,  feu 
dialogorum  de  fide  conjugali  et  virginitate,  lib.  iii.”  He 
like  wife  tranllated,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  the  works  of 
Philoftratus,  Hermogenes,  and  Herodian.  Gen.  Didt. 

BONGARS,  James,  a polite  fcholar  and  able  negotiator, 
was  born  of  proteftant  parents  at  Orleans  in  1554-  Having 
ftudied  firft  at  Stralburg,  and  attended  a courfeof  law  under 
Cujacius,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.  by  whom  he  was  employed  for  30 
years  in  various  negotiations,  particularly  with  the  German 
princes.  Being  at  Rome  in  1585,  he  wrote  a fevere  reply 
to  the  violent  bull  fulminated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  againll 
Henry  IV.;  and  he  alfo  publifhed  a fpirited  anfwerto  a Ger- 
man piece,  imputing  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  joint  expedition 
in  1587,  to  the  mifconduft  of  the  French.  He  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  of  books,  and  had  collected  a 
large  library,  a great  part  of  which  was  at  length  annexed 
to  the  public  library  of  Bern.  As  a critic  he  became  known 
by  a valuable  edition  of  “ Juftin,”  Paris,  1581,  8vo.  He 
alfo  edited  a collection  of  the  Hungarian  writers,  and  the 
« Gefta  Dei  per  Francos.”  But  his  reputation  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  his  Latin  letters,  Written  during  his  nego- 
tiations, and  publifhed  after  his  death,  at  Leyden,  in  1647, 
and  afterwards  tranflated  into  French.  The  ftyle  is  clear, 
eafy,  and  polilhed,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  dictated  by 
an  honeft  heart.  A collection  of  his  French  letters,  “ Le 
Secretaire  fans  fard,”  has  alfo  been  publifhed.  Although 
a Calvinift,  Bongars  difapproved  of  the  religious  wars  of 
that  party.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1612.  Gen.  DiCt. 

BONGO,  or  Bunco,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  ifiands 
of  Japan.  The  principal  town,  feated  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  is  called  by  the  fame  name.  This  is  a port  op- 
pofite  to  Tonfa,  and  feparated  from  it  only  by  a narrow 
channel.  N.  lat.  320  41'.  E.  long.  13  t°  57b 

Bongo  Pala,  in  Botany , Pifo.See  yiYKisT\c\aromat!ca. 

BONGUAT BORA,  Serpens  ornatijjlma  cimboinenfis  Ion - 
guatrora  of  Seba,  in  Zoology,  the  name  the  coluber  ahatulla 
bears  among  the  natives  in  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  See 
AhJetulla. 

BONHAMPTON,  in  Geography , a town  of  America, 
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in  Middlefex  county,  and  ftate  of  New  Jerfey  ; about  6 
miles  N.E.  from  New  Brunfwick. 

BONI,  a kingdom  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  which  lies 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  a bay,  called  on  that  account  the  bay 
of  Boni,  is  the  fecond  kingdom,  in  point  of  importance,  in 
the  ifland.  Its  extent  from  the  river  Chinrana  to  the  river 
Salenico  is  about  20  leagues;  and  within  laud  it  is  bordered 
upon  Soping,  Lamoere,  Macaffer,  and  Boeleboele.  In 
ancient  times  this  kingdom  was  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other.  Tt  is  ftill  in  clofe  alliance  with  the 
two  imall  kingdoms  of  Soping  and  Loeboe,  or  Loehoe.  The 
natives  of  Born,  that  they  may  not  appear  inferior  to  the 
Macaffers,  deduce  their  origin  in  like  manner  from  the  p-ods. 

I he  firft  king-  they  fay,  defeended  from  heaven,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  “ Matta  Salompo,”  that  is,  the  all- 
feeing.  This  fovereign,  their  firft  monarch,  inftituted  the 
laws  of  the  country,  which  are  ftill  obferved  ; made  the 
royal  ftandard,  called  “ Worong  Porong  ;”  and  appointed 
feven  electors,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Matoua  petoes.” 
The  prince  or  fovereign  is  called  “ pajong;”  and  he  is  eleCted 
for  life  by  feven  nobles,  which  number  is  kept  up  by  the 
pajong,  and  they  are  appointed  by  him  from  certain  free- 
holders. The  pajong  is  often  reftrained  by  a fort  of  par- 
liament, elected  by  the  freeholders;  it  confifts  of  400  mem- 
bers, 2:0  of  which  are  called  “ mattona,”  100  are  called 
“ pabicharro,”  and  100  are  called  “ galarang.”  The  firft 
fovereign,  after  reigning  40  years,  religned  the  kingdom  to 
his  fon,  and,  with  his  wife,  afeended  again  to  heaven;  and 
from  him  all  the  fucceeding  kings  of  Boni  are  dffeended  ; 
none  others,  befides  his  pofterity,  born  of  marriages  with 
royal  princeffes,  being  entitled  to  the  crown.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  common  defeent  of  the  rulers  of  Boni  and  Ma- 
caffer from  the  gods,  thefe  two  nations  are  avowed  enemies. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  the  Bouginefe,  or 
people  of  Boni,  and  their  queen,  were  compelled  to  conform 
to  the  mahometan  religion  ; and  the  condition  impofed  upon 
them  was,  that  the  enemies  of  Macaffer  fhould  likewife  be  the 
enemies  of  Boni,  but  not  the  enemies  of  Boni  thofe  of  Macaf- 
fer. At  this  time  Boni  was  able  to  bring  70,000  fighting  men 
into  the  field.  The  hatred  which  was  thus  excited  among 
the  Bouginefe  againft  the  Macaffers,  and  their  inceffant  quar- 
rels, enabled  the  Dutch,  who,  as  their  intereft  required, 
favoured  fometimes  the  one  party,  and  fometimes  the  other, 
to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland.  The  princes  of 
Boni,  Soping,  See.  united  themfelves  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
Boni  contrail,  which  was  concluded  November  18th,  1667  ; 
and  to  this  the  Macaffers  were  afterwards  compelled  to 
accede.  At  prefent  the  Bouginefe  are  the  moft  powerful,  as 
the  Macaffers  were  about  a century  ago. 

The  Bouginefe,  or  Buggeffes  as  they  are  ufually  called  by 
the  Engliflt,  are  of  a middle  iize,  and  have  a brown,  but  not 
dark,  complexion.  Among  the  female  fex  in  particular, 
fome  are  found  almoft  entirely  fair.  Their  features  in  ge- 
neral are  agreeable,  only  that  their  nofe  is  a little  flattened. 
They  are  lels  open  and  more  treacherous  in  their  difpofitions 
than  the  Macaffers  ; and  never  attack  their  enemies  openly, 
but  endeavour  to  fall  upon  them  by  furprife.  Thofe  who 
never  did  them  an  injury  are  not  fecure  from  being  murdered 
by  them,  when  they  can  do  it  with  privacy;  and  they  often 
commit  fuch  aCtions  for  no  other  reafon,  as  they  fay,  than 
to  try  the  goodnefs  of  their  kriffes,  or  daggers.  Many  Ma- 
caffers, as  well  as  Europeans,  have  fallen  facrifices  to  this  ' 
third  for  blood.  Their  daggers  and  affagays  are  commonly 
poifoned,  as  well  as  their  fmall  darts,  which  they  can  (hoot 
at  their  enemies  to  a coniiderable  diftance  by  blowing  them 
through  a tube.  Their  clothing  confifts  of  a piece  of  red 
or  blue-  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  drawn 
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between  tbe  ,legs.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  quite 
naked.  On  the  head  they  wear  a piece  of  cotton  cloth 
in  the  form  of  an  handkerchief,  with  which  they  cover  their 
hair,  which  is  as  black  as  pitch,  and  very  long.  On  the 
cither  pa  ts  of  the  body,  neither  the  men  nor  women  fuffer 
any  hair  to  grow;  they  pullic  out  by  the  roots,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Mahometans  and  Indians  do,  asfoon  as  it  ap- 
pears. The  food  is  chiefly  rice,  fifh,  and  pifangs ; and 
their  beverage  is  water,  though  they  are  not  deftitute  of 
“ faqueer,”  or  palm  wine.  The  Bouginefe  women  are  in 
general  much  handfomer  than  thofe  of  the  other  Indian 
tribes;  fome  of  them,  if  their  complexion  had  the  fame  mix- 
ture of  red  and  white  as  our  females,  would  be  accounted 
beauties  in  Europe.  They  are  naturally  of  an  amorous 
difpofltion,  and  are  capable  of  undertaking  any  thing  to 
gratify  their  inclinations.  The  Bouginefe,  who  have  in  ge- 
neral adopted  the  mahometan  religion,  may  have  four  wives, 
provided  the  hufband  can  maintain  them  ; but  if  they  are 
not  fatisfied  with  each  other,  they  may  feparate  with  as 
little  trouble  as  they  were  united.  They  are  a high  fpirited 
people,  fond  of  adventures  and  emigration,  and  capable  of 
undertaking  the  moft  dangerous  eiiterprifes.  The  appella- 
tion “ Bugguefe,”  has  become,  among  Europeans  in  the 
eaft  of  India,  fynonymous  with  foldier,  juft  as  feapoy  is  in 
the  weft.  The  people  of  Celebes  are  very  induftrious,  and 
they  are  very  adventurous  merchants;  and  the  Bugguefe,  in 
particula’-,  often  find  their  way  to  the  fpice  iflands,  in 
ipite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch.  They  write  their 
language  from  left  to  right,  in  a character  peculiar  to  them- 
felves  ; on  the  fea-coaft  they  univerfally  fpeak  the  Malay 
tongue,  and  have  many  Malay  phrafes  in  their  own  language. 
Their  funerals  are  attended  with  very  little  ceremony.  The 
body  is  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  white  cotton  cloth,  and 
depofited  in  the  grave,  over  which  fome  fweet  icented  flowers 
are  ftrewed,  and  two  (tones  are  eredted,  one  at  the  head  and 
another  at  the  feet.  Stavorinus’s  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
vol.  ii. 

Bon i,  bay  oj , a bay  in  the  kingdom  of  Boni,  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  iftand  of  Celebes.  It  is  called  Sewa  by 
the  natives,  and  Bugguefs,  or  long  bay,  by  the  Englifh.  Of 
this  bay  we  have  the  following  account  by  Captain  Foreft. 
Having  pafted  the  (trait  between  Celebes  and  Saleyer,  called 
the  “ Budgeroons,”  keep  on  in  a direction  N.E.  by  N. 
about  130  miles,  and  you  will  find,  near  the  .weft  coaft  of 
the  Sewa,  a fmall  ifland  called  “ Baloonroo,”  vifible  8 or  10 
leagues  off,  and  having  fome  rocky  iflets  at  its  eaft  end. 
Farther  on,  about  a day’s  fail,  or  about  60  miles,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chinrana,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the 
Warjoo  country,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tofforo,  lying  a- 
day’s  journey  by  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ; it  after- 
wards pafles  through  Boni  ; it  has  a good  muddy  bar,  paf- 
fable  by  large  (hips,  and  is  navigable  a good  way  up;  it  has 
feveral  mouths,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  towns,  which 
carry  on  a great  trade  in  gold,  rice,  fago,  caflia,  tortoife- 
fhell,  pearls,  & c.  The  anchorage  is  good  off  the  river’s 
mouth.  Half  a day’s  fail  farther  north,  along  the  weft1 
coaft  of  the  Sewa,  is  the  river  Peeneekee,  which  is  not  very 
confiderable.  Farther  on  are  two  places  called  Akolingan 
and  Telludopin,  which  are  pretty  well  inhabited.  Con- 
tinuing ftill  north,  you  come  to  the  river  Sewa,  not  very 
confiderable;  then  to  theriverLoo,  famous  for  boat-building ; 
then  you  come  to  Mankakoo,  where  are  gold  and  plenty  of 
fago,  very  cheap,  and  alfo  caflia  and  feed-pearl.  Being  now 
come  to  the  bottom  of  “ Buggefs.  bay,”  the  fago-tree 
abounds  very  much  ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  Sewa,  there 
are  fpots  of  foul  ground,  on  which  they  fifh  for  fwallow, 
which  they  generally  cany  to  Macaffer,  to  fell  to  the  China- 


junk.  O*  the  eaft,  fide  of  the  Sewa  the  country  Is  not  fo 
well  inhabited  as  on  tire  weft  fide.  The  fouth-eaft  point  of 
the  Sewa  is  called  “ Pajungan ;”  where  is  a duller  of  iflands, 
rather  fmall,  among  which  is  good  anchorage.  Stavorinus’h 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

BONIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vauclufe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in,  the  did  rid  of  the 
Apt.  The  place  contains  2450,  and  the  canton  61 78  in- 
habitants ; the  territory  comprehends  130  kiliometres,  and 
6 communes  ; 8 leagues  E.  of  Avignon.- 

BONIFACE,  in  Biography.  There  are  nine  popes  of 
this  name.  Boniface  I.  (ucceeded  Zofimus  in  the  year  41 S; 
and  when  the  fchifm,  occafioned  By  a party  that  favoured 
E'ulalius,  was  terminated,  he  was  fully  eftabliflied  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  papal  fee  in  419.  Before  his  election  he  was  a 
prefbyter  of  irreproachable  character,  and  after  his  advance- 
ment he  was  a lover  or  peace  ; and  though  he  maintained 
what  he  called  the  juft  rights  of  the  Roman  fee,  in  the  ju- 
rifdidlion  which  his  predecefforshadexercifedover  the  bifhops 
of  Illyricum,  he  made  no  attempt  to  extend  his  authority 
and  claims.  He  revoked  the  privileges  granted  by  Zofimus 
to  the  fee  of  Arles,  and  reftored  them  to  the  fees  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Vienne,  which  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  of 
them  ; and  with  a moderation  that  redounds  much  to  his 
honour,  he  refufed  to  interfere  in  a difpute  which  took  place 
between  the  clergy  of  Valence  and  Maximus,  their  bifhop.. 
He  died  at  a very  advanced  age,  November  4,  422;  was. 
canonized  as  a faint  in  the  church  of  Rome;  and  his  fellival  • 
was  kept  on  the  251b  of  October.  Bede  gives  credit  to  the. 
relation  of  miracles  wrought  by  this  pope,  and  Baronius  (ad 
ann.  423,)  fays,  that  he  relieved  Rome  in  the  time  of  a 
famine. 

Boniface  II.,  a Roman  by  birth,  and  a Goth  by  de- 
fcent,  fupplied  the  vacancy  occafioned  by  the- death  of  Fe- 
lix III.  in  520;  and  upon  the  deatli  of  a competitor,  named 
Diofcorus,  obtained  quiet  poffefiion  of  the  papal  chair. 
This  pope  confirmed  the  decrees  cf  fome  Ghllican  bifhops, 
who  condemned  the  femipelagian  dodfrine  ; and  in  53  1 he 
propofed  to  alter  the  mode  of  electing  a pope,  and  to  affume 
the  prerogative  of  appointing  his  fucceffor.  He  obtained  a 
decree  for  this  purpofe,  and  adhwlly  nominated  a deacon, 
whofe  name  was  Vigilius.  But  at  a fecond 'council  the 
Roman  fenate,  in  concurrence  with  the,  bi (hops- and  clergy, 
obliged  the  pope  to  revoke  his  former  decree,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  guilty  of  iiigh  treafon.  Boniface  died 
in  Odtoher,  532. 

Boniface  III.,  a native  of  Rome,  fucceeded  Sabinian,  after 
a vacancy  of  almoft  a year,  in  607;  and  having  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  emperor  Phocas,  to  whom  he,  was  deputed 
as  a nuncio  by  pope  Gregory,  111603,  he  obtained ' from 
this  tyrant  the  title  of  “ univerfal  biftiop,”  and  “ head  of 
the  church,”  which  was  taken  from  the  bifhop  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  transferred  to  Boniface  and  his  fuceeffors  in  the 
fee  of  Rome.  Thus,  lays  Bovver,  was  the  power  of  the 
pope,  as  univerfal  bifhop  and  head  of  the  church,  or  in  other 
words,  the  papal  “ fupremacy,”  firft  introduced.  It  owed 
its  original  to  the  word  of  men ; it  was  procured  bv  the 
bafeft  means,  or  by  flattering  a tyrant  in  his  wickednefs  and 
tyranny;  and  according  to  the  previoufty  declared  judgment 
of  Gregory  the  great,  it  was  in  itfelf  “ anti-chriftian,  he- 
retical, blafphemous,  and  diabolical.”  Boniface  afterwards 
affembled  a council  for  fettling  the  election  of  bifhops,  in 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  nominate  their  own  fuceeffors, 
and  the  confent  of  the  people,  clergy,  and  fovereign,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  pope,  were  made  neceffary.  Boni- 
face died  in  November  607. 

Boniface  IV.,  a native  of  Valeria,  in  the  country  of  the 
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Marfi,  wag  ele&ed  to  the  papal  fee  in  Auguft  63 8 ; and 
having  obtained  from  Pliocas  the  grant  of  the  pantheon,  con- 
verted it  into  a church,  dedicating  it  to  the  Mother  of  God 
and  the  Chrillian  Martyrs,  fie  held  a council  at  Rome  to 
fettle  fome  affaiis  of  the  Englilh  church,  at  which  Mellitus, 
the  fir  ft  bifhop  of  London,  is  faid,  by  Bede,  to  have  at- 
tended ; but  the  adls  of  this  council,  and  fome  pieces  afcrib- 
ed  to  Boniface,  are  thought  to  be  fpurious.  He  died  in 
6 15,  and  was  fainted, 

Bonface  V.,  a native  of  Campania,  and  a prefbyter  of 
the  Roman  church,  fucceeded  Deufdedit  in  December  619. 
In  624  he  fentthe  pall  to  Julius,  the  fucceffor  of  Mellitus 
in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  interelled  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Chriftianity  in  Britain,  by  fending  letters  and 
prefents  to  Edwin  the  king  of  Northumberland,  and  alfo 
to  his  queen  Edelberg,  filler  of  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  who 
having  afiumedthe  Chriitian  profelllon,  was  allowed  by  her 
marriage  articles  the  free  exercife  of  it-  He  died,  in  Octo- 
ber 625.  Some  decretal  epiftles,  relating  to  matters  of  fmall 
importance,  are  afcribed  to  him.  According  to  Molheim 
(Ecc.  Hill.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S5),  this  Boniface  enacted  that  in- 
famous law,  by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge 
to  ail  who  fled  thither  for  protection  ; a law  which  procur- 
ed a fort  of  impunity  to  the  moll  enormous  crimes,  and 
gave  a loofe  rein  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  moll  abandoned 
profligates.. 

Boniface  VI.,  was  a Roman  of  infamous  character,  and 
fucceeded  Formofus  in  896.  Baronius  (ad  ann.  897.) 
will  not  allow  him  a place  among  the  popes.  He  died  loon 
after  his  election. 

Boniface  VII.,  denominated  “Anti-pope,”  was  a deacon 
of  the  Roman  church,  of  the  name  of  Franco,  and  advanced 
to  the  papal  chairin  975,  upon  the  death  of  Benedict  VI. 
to  whole  murder  he  is  faid  to  have  contributed.  Soon  after 
his  eleClion  he  was  conllrained  by  an  adverfe  party  to  leave 
Rome  and  to  fly  to  Conftantinople;  but  he  carried  with  him 
the  treafures  of  St.  Peter.  Gerbert  flyles  him  “ of  all  mon- 
iters  of  wickednefs  the  molt  wicked.”  Upon  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Otho  II.  in  984,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  oc- 
cupied the  fee  in  the  room  of  John  XIV.  whom  he  difplaced, 
imprifoned,  and  put  to  death.  Franco  died  in  985  ; and  he 
had  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  by  his  tyrannical  conduCt, 
that  his  corpfe  was  treated  with  the  utmoil  indignity,  and 
dragged  naked  through  the  llreets. 

Boniface  VIII.,  a native  of  Anagni,  and  a defcendant  of 
the  noble  family  of  Cajetani,  was  employed  by  popes  Mar- 
tin IV.  and  Nicholas  IV.  in  feveral  important  legations, 
and  fucceeded  pope  Celelline  V.  whom  he  artfully  perfuaded 
to  relign,  in  December  1 294.  The  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  enthroned  at  Rome  with  great  folemnity 
and  parade  ; in  the  procefilon  from  St.  Peter’s,  where  he  was 
confecrated  and  crowned,  to  the  Lateran,  for  the  purpofe 
oi  being  enthroned,  he  was  mounted  on  a white  horfe,  richly 
caparifoned,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  whilft  the  king 
of  Apulia  held  the  bridle  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  left,  both  on  foot.  His  fubfequent  con- 
du £1  covrefponded  to  the  haughty  grandeur  of  his  inftalla- 
tion.  In  order  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  any  future  trouble 
from  Celelline,  he  confined  him  in  prifon  at  Anagni,  where 
he  died.  Failing  to  mediate  a peace  between  James  kino-  of 
Arragon,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily,  he  formed  an  al-, 
liance  againfl  Frederic  of  Arragon,  whom  the  Sicilians  had 
made  their king,  and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  him  and  all . 
his  adherents;  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  confirm  him 
in  his  dominions.  His  next  meafure  was  that  of  humbling 
the  family  of  Colonna,  two  cardinals  of  which  had  oppofed 
his  election;  for  this  purpofe,  after  having  declared  the 


whole  family  infamous  by  a public  decree,  confifcating  their 
eftates,  and  excommunicating^all  who  countenanced  or  pro- 
tected them,  he  ordered  a crufade  to  be  preached  againft 
them  and  their  friends,  demolifhed  their  houfes  and  cailles, 
and  obliged  them  to  feek  fnelter  in  foreign  countries  ; and 
he  moreover  punilhed  with  utter  demolition  the  city  of  Pras- 
nelle,  for  its  attachment  to  them.  To  Boniface  is  com- 
monly afcribed  the  inftitution  of  the  jubilee  in  1300.  See 
Jubilee.  In  his  attempt  to  mediate  a peace  between  Phi- 
lip the  Fair  king  of  France,  and  Edward  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  charged  with  partiality  to  the  latter,  fo  that 
Philip  could  be  prevailed  on  merely  to  agree  upon  a truce  ; 
and  his  enmity  againll  Boniface,  which  was  fmothered  for 
fome  time,  at  length  broke  out  into  a flame.  Philip,  with 
a view  of  fupporting  the  war  againll  England,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  any  gold  orlilver  from  the  kingdom  without 
his  permiflion  ; and  Boniface,  apprized  that  this  order  was 
levelled  againll  the  fee  of  Rome,  ilfued  a bull,  forbidding 
fecular  princes  to  exatl,  and  the  clergy  to  pay,  any  fums 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  without  his  approbation. 
The  animofity  between  the  pope  and  the  French  potentate 
was  increafed  by  the  arrogance  with  which  a legate  from 
Rome  delivered  the  pope’s  meffage,  enjoining  the  king  of 
France,  in  common  with  other  Chriilian  princes,  to  aid  the- 
king  of  Tartary  in  a war  againft  the  Saracens,  and  by  the  fub- 
fequent  arrelt  of  the  legate.  Boniface,  much  enraged,  dii- 
patched  a nuncio  to  demand  his  releafe;  and  in  cafe  of  re- 
fufal,  threatened  to  declare  the  kingdom  devolved  to  the 
holy  fee,  to  abfolve  his  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance,  and 
to  furamon  all  the  Gallican  bifhops  to  Rome.  The  king 
relented  this  violent  proceeding,  renewed  the  prohibition 
againll  carrying  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  forbade  his 
ecciefiaftics  on  any  pretence  to  vifit  Rome.  In  thefe  hollile 
meafures  the  king  wasiupported  by  the  Hates  of  the  nation, - 
which  appealed  to  a general  council,  and  Boniface  prepared 
to  fulminate  a decree  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  his 
crown  againfl  Philip.  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna  were 
fe.it,  on  this  occallon,  into  Italy  to  excite  the  perfecuted 
Ghibellines  againft- the  pope,  who  was  then  at  his  palace 
in  Anagni.  They  fecretly  approached  it  with  a body  of 
troops,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  perfon  of  Boni- 
face and  all  his  treafures.  During  the  three  days  of  his  con- 
finement the  pope  was  treated  with  great  indignity,  particu- 
larly by  Colonna.  At  length  the  people  of  Anagni,  recover- 
ing from  their  conflernation,  refeued  the  pope  from  his  cap- 
tivity : who  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  feized  with  a. 
fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  October  1303.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Peter’s  in  a grand  maufoleum,  which  he  had 
eretled  for  himfelf.  Although  Boniface  has  been  juflly 
extolled  for  his  learning,  intrepidity,  and  experience  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  for  his  patronage  of  literature  ; he  was  arro- 
gant and  overbearing,  ambitious,  crafty,  and  violent,  and 
avaricious  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  was  intent  upon  accumu- 
lating riches  to  exalt  the  church  and  aggrandize  his  own  re- 
lations. He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  fuch  as  epiftles 
and  decrees,  two  difeourfes  on  the  canonization  of  Lewis  IX. 
of  France,  called  St.  Lewis;  two  famous  prayers,  one  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  other  to  the  Virgin.  He  alfo  caufed  to  be 
publilhed  the  fixth  book  of  the  decretals,  and  wrote  a treatife 
entitled  “ De  regul  s juris.” 

Boniface  IX.,  a native  of  Naples,  defeended  from  a noble 
family -in  reduced  circumilances,  whofe  name  was  Peter  Tho- 
macelli,  was  more  diftinguiihed  by  his  prudence  and  addrefs 
than  for  his  profound  andextenfive  learning,  and  was  elefled 
pope  at  Rome  upon  the  death  of  Urban  VI.  in  1389.  The 
greateft  part  of  his  pontificate  was  devoted  to  negotiations 
with  his  rivals  at  Avignon,  Clement  VII.  and  BenediCl-XIIL  . 


BONIFACE. 


in  wlii  ch  were  difplayed  on  both  Tides  much  cunning  and  ar- 
tifice, and  at  the  fame  time  an  inflexible  refolution  of  retain- 
the  tiara.  Boniface  was  arbitrary  in  the  exercife  of 
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power;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1394  he  would  have 
been  maffacred  by  the  people,  if  he  had  not  been  feafonably 
refcued  from  the  enraged  multitude  by  the  interpofition  of 
Ladiflaus,  king  of  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  then  at 
Rome.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Perugia,  and  from  thence 
he  removed  to  Affifi ; but  on  the  approach  of  the  jubilee 
..year,  1400,  the  Roman  people,  apprehending,  that  in  the 
abfence  of  the  pope  it  would  not  be  celebrated  with  the 
ufual  folemnity,  and  the  pecuniary  intcrefts  affedted,  de- 
puted an  embaffy  to  invite  his  holinefs  to  Rome.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  was  received  with  joy  and  inverted  with  extraordi- 
nary powers,  in  the  exercife  of  which  he  repaired  and  forti- 
fied the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city,  and  the  caltle  of  An- 
gelo, and  alfo  placed  garrifons  in  them,  fo  that  he  made 
himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the  city.  Some  afcribe  to  Boni- 
face the  inllitution  of  Annates  (See  Annates)  ; but 
though  the  origin  of  thefe  is  of  more  ancient  date,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  in  a very  high  degree  avaricious  and 
rapacious,  to  have  lold  church  preferments  to  the  beft  bidder, 
without  regard  to  merit  or  learning,  and  to  have  made  it  his 
conftant  ftudy  to  enrich  his  family  and  relations.  He  died 
of  a paroxyfm  of  the  Hone  in  1404.  Bower’s  Hilt,  of 
the  Popes. 

Boniface,  called  the  “ Apoltle  of  the  Germans,”  was 
a native  of  England,  whofe  original  name  was  “ Winifrid,” 
born  in  Devonfhire,  A.D.  670,  and  was  educated  in  a Bene- 
diftine  monaftery  at  Exeter.  This  famous  ecclefiaftic,  who 
was  ordained  a prieft  A.D.  700,  with  two  companions,  palled 
over  into  Friefland  in  703,  in  order  to  preach  the  gofpel  among 
the  heathens;  but  failing  in  his  firll  attempt,  on  account  of  a 
war  which  broke  out  between  Radbod  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try,and  Charles  Martel,  bereturned  to  England.  However, he 
refumed  his  pious  undertaking  in  718;  and  at  Rome  he  was 
folemnly  empowered  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  II.  to 
preach  the  gofpel  not  only  in  Friefland,  but  throughout 
Germany  ; which  commifiion  he  executed  with  confiderable 
fuccefs.  In  the  year  723,  he  was  confecrated  bifliop  by 
Gregory  II.,  who  changed  his  name  of  Winifrid  into  that 
of  Boniface;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firll  who  took 
a folemn  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  which  tie  did  at  this 
time.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany,  with  the  inftrudtions 
of  the  pope,  and  the  peculiar  protection  of  Charles  Martel, 
he  preached  in  Thuringia,  Heffia,  and  Bavaria,  and  eredted 
a great  number  of  Chriftian  churches.  As  thefe  were  too 
numerous  to  be  governed  by  one  bifhop,  this  prelate  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  archbifhop,  in  732,  by  Gregory 
III.,  under  whofe  authority,  and  the  aufpicious  protection 
of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  fons  of  Charles  Martel,  he 
founded  in  Germany  the  bifhoprics  of  Wurtzbourg,  Bura- 
bourg,  Erfurt,  and  Aichftadt ; to  which  he  added,  in  744, 
the  famous  monaftery  of  Fulda.  His  lalt  promotion,  and 
the  lalt  recompence  of  his  affiduous  labours  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  Mentz,  A.D. 746,  by  pope  Zachary,  by  whom  he 
was  at  the  fame  time  created  primate  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. In  his  old  age  he  returned  again  to  Friefland,  that 
fie  might  finifh  his  miniftry  in  the  fcene  of  its  commence- 
ment ; but  his  piety  and  zeal  were  ill  rewarded  by  that  bar- 
barous people,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  754,  together 
with  fifty  ecclefiaflics,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
Ihared  the  fame  fate.  He  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda,  and  canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  he 
was  ardently  devoted.  His  zeal  for  the  glory  and  authority 
<ar  the  Roman  pontiff  equalled,  if  it  did  not  furpafs,  hi* 


folicitude  for  the  fervice  of  Chrift,  and  the  propagation  of 
his  religion  ; and  in  combating  the  heathen  fuperltitions,  he 
recurred  to  other  weapons  than  thofe  which  Chriftianity  re- 
commended, employing  violence  and  terror,  and  fometimes 
artifice  and  fraud,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of 
Chriltians.  His  epiltles,  and  thofe  of  his  coadjutors,  firll 
publifhed  with  uotesby  Serrarius,  in  1605,  and  re-publifhed 
in  1629,  are  written  in  a barbarous  Ilyle,  and  difcover  ah 
imperious  arrogant  temper,  a cunning  and  infidious  turn  of 
mind,  an  exceffive  zeal  for  increafmg  the  honours  and  pre- 
tenlions  of  the  facerdotal  order,  and  a profound  ignorance 
of  many  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  an  apoltle,  and  particularly  of  the  true  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  The  BenediCiines  have 
publifhed  his  ftatutes,  and  fome  of  his  fermons.  Bower’s 
Hift.  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  Mcfheim’s  Eccl.  Hilt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  205,  &c.  Cave’s  Hift.  Lit.  t.  i.p.62 2.  Dupin,  Eccl. 


Hift.  cent.  8. 

Boniface,  count  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  of  the  two 
generals  of  Placidia,  the  mother  of  Valentinian  III.,  Aetius 
beingthe  other  (fee  Aetius),  who  have  been  defervedly 
named  as  the  laft  of  the  Romans  ; was  the  intimate  friend  of 
St.  Auguftine,  bifhop  of  Hippo,  but  incurred  his  difpleafure 
by  marrying  a wife  of  the  Arian  left,  after  a folemn  vow  of 
chaftity,  and  a refolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  and 
by  fome  other  initances  of  licentious  conduct  with  which  he 
was  charged.  However  the  people  applauded  his  fpotlefs 
integrity,  and  the  army  dreade'd  his  impartial  and  iuexorable 
juilice.  Of  his  jultice,  the  following  lingular  fadt  is  re- 
corded. A peafant,  who  complained  of  the  criminal  inti- 
macy between  his  wife  and  a Gothic  foldier,  was  directed  to 
attend  his  tribunal  the  following  day  ; in  the  evening,  the 
count,  who  had  diligently  informed  himfelf  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  affignation,  mounted  his  horfe,  rode  ten  miles 
into  the  country,  furprized  the  guilty  couple,  punifhed  the 
foldier  with  inftant  death,  and  filenced  the  complaints  of  the 
hufband  by  prefenting  him,  next  morning,  with  the  head  of 
the  adulterer.  Boniface,  having  defended  Marfeilles,  when 
attacked  by  Ataulphus,  was  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius  with  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Africa,  whiclr" 
province  he  refcued  from  the  repeated  attempts  of  John, 
who  ufurped  the  empire.  Placidia,  who  affumed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon, 
highly  pleafed  with  his  bravery  and  loyalty,  called  him  to 
court  upon  the  death  of  that  ulurper,  preferred  him  to  the 
poll  of  “ comes  domefticorum,”  and  fent  him  into  Africa 
with  unlimited  power.  Thefe  marks  of  favour  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  Aetius  (fee  Aetius),  who  artfully  contrived, 
under  the  mafic  of  friendfhip,  to  engage  Boniface  in  a revolt, 
which  took  place  in  427.  Accordingly,  Placidia  declared 
him  a public  enemy,  and  fent  troops  againft  him.  Having 
defended  himfelf  for  fome  time,  he  found  at  length  that  he 
was  likely  to  be  overpowered ; and  therefore,  after  fome 
hefitation,  the  laft  ftruggle  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  he  dif- 
patched  a trufty  friend  to  the  camp  of  Gonderic,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  with  the  propofal  of  a ftridt  alliance,  and  the 
offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  fettlement.  The 
Vandals  accepted  the  propofal,  and  Genferic,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother,  and  whofe  ambition  had  neither  bounds 
nor  l'cruples,  tranfported  his  troops  from  Spain  into  Africa 
in  429,  and  obtained,  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral  favour- 
able circumftances,  an  eafy  conqueft.  Placidia  difcovered, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  artifice  that  had  beeen  pradtifed  by 
Aetius  ; and  Boniface,  who  alio  perceived  and  lamented  his 
error,  returned  to  his  allegiance.  But  his  effort-to  recover 
Africa  were  unavailing  ; and  he  was  under  a neceffity  of 
abandoning  the  country,  and  of  returning  to  Ravenna, 
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where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Placidia,  and  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of  mafter-general  of 
the  Roman  armies.  The  haughty  and  perfidious  foul  of 
Aetius  was  exafperated  by  the  honourable  mode  of  his  re- 
ception, and  he  haftened  to  return  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  with 
an  army  of  Barbarian  followers,  and  to  decide  his  quarrel 
with  Boniface  in  a bloody  battle.  Boniface  was  fuccefsful  ; 
but  in  the  conflict  he  received  a wound  from  the  fpear  of 
his  adverfary,  of  which  he  expired  within  a few  days,  A.D. 
432.  Before  his  death  he  is  faid  to  have  teftified  his  for- 
givenefs  of  Aetius’s  treacherous  condudt,  to  fuch  a degree, 
as-  to  exhort  his  wife,  a rich  heirefs  of  Spain,  to  accept  him 
for  her  fecond  hufband.  Anc.  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  xiv.  Gib- 
bon’s Hilt.  &c.  vol.  vi. 

Boniface,  Natalis,  an  engraver  of  great  merit,  who 
flouiifhed  in  Italy,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. His  works  are  chiefly  etchings,  performed  in  a flight, 
fine  ftyle ; and  his  fmall  figures  he  executed  with  great  fpi- 
rit.  His  chief  work  was  the  plates  eompofed  by  D.  Fon- 
tana, architect  to  pope  Sixtus  V.  concerning  the  removal 
of  the  Vatican  obelilks.  Strutt. 

BONIFACIA,  in  Botany  (J.  Bauhin).  Sec  Ruscus 
racemojus. 

BONIFACIO,  or  Bonfacio,  in  Geography , a fea-port 
town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica,  department  of  Eiamone,  and 
chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Sartene,  on  the 
fjuth  coail,  and  in  the  ftrait  between  the  iflands  of  Saidinia 
and  Corfica.  The  town  is  fmall  and  fortified,  and  the  can- 
ton contains  3 1 72  inhabitants;  28  leagues  fouth  of  Baltia. 
N.  lat.  410  24'.  E.  long.  90  20'. 

Bok'ifacio  Point.  See  Baldivia. 

Bonifacio  Strait,  commences  near  the  town  of  the  fame 
name,  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ; and  its  length 
to  point  Tico,  the  moll  northerly  point  of  Sardinia,  is  2\ 
leagues. 

BONING,  in  Surveying  and  Levelling,  &c.  is  the  placing 
of  three  or  more  rods  or  poles,  all  of  the  lame  length,  in  or 
upon  the  ground,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  tops  of  them 
all  may  be  in  one  continued  ftraight  line,  whether  it  be  ho- 
rizontal or  inclined,  fo  that  the  eye  may  look  along  the  tops 
ol  them  all,  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

BONJOUR,  William,  in  Biography,  a learned  Au- 
guftin,  was  born  at  Touloufe  in  1670  ; and  at  Rome,  whi- 
ther he  was  fent  for  by  cardinal  Norris  in  1695,  he  became 
diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  piety.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Clement  XI.  in  feveral  matters  of  importance,  and 
particularly  in  the  examination  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
Bonjour  had  alfo  the  fuperintendence  of  the  feminary  efta- 
blifhed  by  cardinal  Barbarigo  at  Montefiafcone,  and  denomi- 
nated the  Academy  of  Sacred  Letters.  He  was  acquainted 
with  almoft  all  the  oriental  tongues,  and  more  elpecially 
with  the  Coptic,  or  ancient  Egyptian.  Actuated  by  a zeal 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  for  propagating  the  gofpel,  he 
vifited  China,  where  he  died  in  1714,  whilft  he  was  em- 
ployed in  forming  a map  of  that  empire.  His  works  are, 
“ Select  Dilfertations  on  the  Scriptures  “ An  Account 
of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  “ A Coptic  Gram- 
mar and  “ A Roman  Calendar.”  Moreri. 

BONIS  ARRESTANDI  S NE  DISSIPENTUR.  SeeARRES- 
TANDIS. 

Bo.nis  non  amovendis,  a writ  directed  to  the  fheriffs  of 
London,  &c.  where  a writ  of  error  is  brought,  to  charge 
them  that  the  perfon  againft  whom  judgment  is  obtained  be 
not  fuffered  to  remove  his  goods,  till  the  error  is  tried  and. 
determined. 

Bonis,  t err  is,  et  catallis  rehabendus  pojl  purgationem. 
See  Terris? 


Sfrrefto  fa  Bo  fiper  Bonis  rnercatorum.  See  Arrkst<!, 

BONITO,  in  Ichthyology,  fynonymous  with  the  French- 
Ionite.  This  appears  to  be  a name  afligned  indiferiminately 
to  more  than  one  or  two  kinds  of  fiihes,  although  it  feems  to 
be  confined  in  fome  degree  to  thofe  of  the  Scomber  genus. 
The  fcomber  pel  amis  of  Loefl.  is  the  fifh  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  bonito  by  Ofbeck,  who  alfo  calls  it  fcomber  pulcher. 
The  bonito  is  vaguely  deferibed  as  a large  fea-fifn,  witli  a 
long,  broad,  and  thick  body ; eyes,  and  likewife  the  gills, 
large  ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  body  free  from  feales.  It 
is  obferved  Hill  further  to  be  a fifh  of  great  beauty,  and 
very  common  in  fome  feas  ; our  Eaft  India  fh.ips  ufually  fall- 
ing in  with  immenfe  fhoals  of  them.  It  is  impolfible  to  fay 
whether  this  may  be  the  fcomber  pclamis,  or  not  ; but  as  a- 
matter  of  opinion,  we  think  ic  to  be  the  fame,  becaufe  the 
latter  is  found  in  immenfe  fhoals  between  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  bonito  of  Bloch  (Je  bonite  de 
Bloch ) bears  the  Latin  name  of  fcomher  farda. 

BONITON,  the  common  French  name  of  Scomber 
ami  a of  Linnaeus. 

BONIZO,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mantua,  011  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Po,  oppofite  to 
Ofiflglia. 

BONKOSE,  in  Ichthyology,  the  Sci^ina  nebulofa,  a fifli 
difeovered  by  Forfkal  in  the  Red  fea.  Bonkofe  is  the  name 
it  bears  in  Arabia. 

BONLIEU,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche  ; 5 leagues  N.  N.  W.  of 

Tournon. 

BONN,  in  Latin  Bonna,  a fmall  but  populous  and  forti- 
fied city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
electorate  of  Cologne,  or,  according  to  the  French  arrange- 
ment, the  chief  place  of  a diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle  ; the  place  contains  8837,  and  the  can- 
ton 18,951  inhabitants;  and  its  number  of  communes  is  31. 
The  number  of  houfes  is  faid  not  to  exceed  a thoufand  ; 
and  as  it  has  little  foreign  trade,  moll  of  the  inhabitants  are 
attracted  thither  by  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  eledlor  of 
Cologne.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and 
badly  paved,  and  in  winter  badly  lighted.  The  public 
walks  are  few,  and  not  very  agreeable.  The  churches  are 
ftately  ; and  the  town-houfc  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings. 
The  Jews  at  Bonn  have  a llreet  to  themfelves,  confiding  of 
21  houfes;  and  their  number  is  efiimated  at  250.  Bonn 
was  taken  from  Louis  XIV.  into  whofe  hands  it  was  fur- 
rendered  by  the  eledor,  in  1673,  by  William  prince  of 
Orange;  in  1689,  by  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  ; in 
1703,  by  a detachment  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  army, 
after  a liege  of  three  weeks,  and  the  lofs  on  both  lides  of 
2000  men  ; and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1794,  by  the  troops 
of  the  French  republic.  It  is  fituated  14  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Cologne,  30  E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  28  N.  N.  W.  of- 
Coblentz.  N.  lat.  50°  40'.  E.  long.  70. 

BONNA,  in  Zoology, _ fynonymous  with  Bonasus  ; 
which  fee. 

BONNAGHT,  or  Bonnagh,  an  old  term,  which  oc- 
curs frequently  in  Irijh  h'flory,  and  was  the  fame  with  coin 
and  livery  ; being  a certain  proportion  of  meat,  drink,  and 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  a foldier,  and  fometimes  free 
quarter.  Hollingfhead  fpfeaks  of  it  as  an  Irifh  impofition, 
which  beggared  the  farmers  ; and  fir  John  Davis,  the  emi- 
nent attorney-general  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  in 
his  juftly  admired  traCl,  entitled  “ A Difcovery  of  the 
Caufes,  why  Ireland  was  never  fubdued,”  has  thefe  words  : 
“ But  the  moll  wicked  and  mifehievous  cuftom  of  all  others, 
was  that  of  coin  and  livery,  which  confilled  in  taking  of 
man’s  meat,  horfe  meat,  and  money,  of  all  the  inhabitants- 
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of  the  country,  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  foldier,  who, 
as  the  phrafe  of  the  Scripture  is,  did  eat  up  the  people,  a. r it 
were  bread,  for  that  he  had  no  other  entertainment.  This 
extortion  was  originally  Irifh,  for  they  ufed  to  lay  bonnagkt 
upon  their  people,  and  never  gave  their  foldiers  any  other 
pay.  But  when  the  Englifh  had  learned  it,  they  ufed  it 
with  more  infolence,  and  made  it  more  intolerable  ; for  this 
opprefiion  was  not  temporary,  nor  limited  either  to  place  or 
time,  but  becaufe  there  was  every  where  a continual  war, 
either  offenlive  or  defensive,  and  every  lord  of  a country, 
and  every  marcher,  made  war  and  peace  at  his  pleafure,  it 
became  univerfal  and  perpetual,  and  was  indeed  the  mod 
heavy  opprefiion  that  ever  was  ufed  in  any  Chriftian  or 
■Heathen  kingdom.”  The  curious  reader  will  do  well  to 
confult  the  whole  paffage  in  fir  J.  Davis’s  Hiftorical  TraCts, 
p.  132.  et  feq.  of  the  edition  printed  in  8vo.  Dublin,  1787. 
This  practice  was  forbidden  bv  the  (latnte  of  Kilkenny 
paffed  in  1450,  and  by'feveral  iucceeding  adds,  in  one  of 
which  (under  Henry  VII.  1 it  is  called  a damnable  cujlorn. 
Spenfer,  in  his  “ View  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland,”  feems, 
however,  to  think  the  ftatute  unneceffarily  fevere  in  mak- 
ing it  treafon.  Hollingfhead.  Irifh  Statutes.  Spenfer’s 
State  of  Ireland. 

BONNART,  John,  in  Biography,  barber  furgeon,  and 
maker  of  the  college  of  furgeons  at  Paris,  publifhed,  in  1629, 
“ Da  Semain  des  medicamens  obfervee,  et  chefs  d’oeuvres 
des  maitres  barbiers  clrirurgiens  de  Paris,”  8vo.  It  contains 
a courfe  of  ftudy  neceffary  for  young  men  previous  to  their 
being  elected  into  the  college,  with  obfervations  on  the 
method  of  treating  fuch  complaints  as  come  under  their 
care.  The  author  ftfongly  recommends  opening  the  jugu- 
lar vein  in  cafes  of  quinfey.  “ Methode  pour  bien  feigner 
les  accidens  qui  arrive  pour  etre  mal  fait,”  8vo.  1628.  Hal- 
ler Bib.  Med.  Eloy. 

BONNAT,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  and  chief 
place  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe,  and 
diftriCt  of  Gueret ; the  place  contains  2032,  and  the  can- 
ton 10,804  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  257A 
kiliometres,  and  12  communes. 

BONNAUD,  in  Biography,  ptiblifhed,  in  1770,  “ De- 
gradation de  l’efpece  humaine  par  l’ufage  des  corps  de  ba- 
leine,”  i :mo.  Paris.  In  this  very  fen fible  and  ingenious 
little  work,  the  author  forcibly  reprefents  the  various  evils 
confequent  on  ufing  ftays  ftiffened  with  whale-bone  : thefe 
are  indigeftion,  and  other  diforders  of  the  Itomach,  ruptures, 
and  difficult  refpiration,  often  terminating  in  confumptions  ; 
feefides,  they  not  unfrequently  occafion  deformity  of  the 
body,  which  they  are  fuppofed  by  their  admirers  to  contri- 
bute in  preventing.  Haller  Bib.  Med. 

BONNAY,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
dillndt  of  Befan$on,  2 leagues  N.  of  Befanpon. 

BONNE,  a town  of  Savoy,  in  the  Lower  Faucigny, 
10  mile6  E.  S.  E.  of  Geneva.  N.  lat.  46°  n\  E.  long-. 
6°  7'.  8 

Bonne,  a bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Newfoundland. 
N.  lat.  49' 35'.  W.  long.  530. — Alfo,  a bay  on  the  coaft 
of  Spain  in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  eaft  from  Malaga. 
N.  lat.  36°  42'.  W.  long.  2°  40'. 

BONNEBOSQ,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Pont  l’Eveque,  2 leagues  B.  W.  of  Pont  l’Eveque. 

BONNEFONS,  Joh  n,  or  Bonne fon  iu  s,  in  Biography, 
was  born,  in  1554*  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  became  an  ad- 
vocate in  Paris,  and,  in  1 584,  lieutenant-general  at  Bar- 
fur-Seine,  and  died  in  1614.  He  was  diftinguifhed  as  a 
Latin  poet,  and  particularly  by  that  kind  of  poetry,  which 
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is  the  fhort  verfe  of  Catullus,  abounding  with  diminutives 
and  tender  exprefiions.  Of  this  kind  is  the  piece  entitled 
f<  Panobaris,”  which  is  reckoned  the  molt  elegant  perform- 
ance of  any  modern  writer.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  aim 
of  Bonnefonius  to  imitate  Joannes  Secundus,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Balia  ; and  bis  refembjance,  with  regard  to 
foftnefs  and  fweetnels,  has  approached  the  extreme  of  lafei. 
vioufnels  ajid  effeminacy.  His  poems  in  heroic  verfe  have 
alfo  been  efteemed.  The  Pancharis  was  publifhed  at  Paris 
in  1588,  and  translated  into  French  by  La  Bergerie  ; and  all 
the  poems  of  Bonnefonius  are  printed  after  thofe  of  Beza, 
in  Barbou’s  edition  of  the  latter,  Paris,  1757.  There  are 
London  editions  in  1720  and  1727 . A fon  of  Bonnefonius 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  Latin  poetry,  chiefly  written  on 
public  characters  and  events.  Nouv.  DLL  Hift. 

BONNER,  Edmund,  an  Englifh  prelate  of  deteftable 
memory  as  a perfecutor  of  Proteftants,  was  born,  as  it  is 
generally  believed,  of  poor  parents  at  Flanley,  in  Worcefter- 
fhire  ; hut  fome  have  affirmed  that  he  was  the  natural  fon  of 
George  Savage,  reCtor  of  Davenham,  in  Chefhire.  About 
the  year  1512,  he  was  admitted  a Undent  of  Broadgate  hall 
(now  Pembroke  col'ege)  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  fa. 
mousat  that  time  for  the  education  of  civilians  and  canonifts. 
In  1519,  he  took  Iris  degrees  of  bachelor  of  the  canon,  and 
bachelor  of  the  civil  law  ; and  about  the  fame  time  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1525,  he  was  created  doctor  of  the 
canon  law.  More  diftinguifhed  by  his  talents  for  bufinefs 
than  for  his  learning,  he  was  appointed  commiffary  of  the 
faculties  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  conferred  upon  him  a 
plurality  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices.  After  the  cardinal’s 
death,  he  contrived  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  and  became  a zealous  promoter  of  the 
reformation,  as  ’veil  as  an  advocate  for  the  king’s  divorce 
from  queen  Catharine,  and  a ftrenuous  fupporter  of  the 
meafures  that  were  adopted  for  aboli  filing  the  pope’s  fupre- 
maev  in  this  kingdom.  He  was  alfo  patronized  by  Crom- 
well, fecretary  of  ftate,  and  employed  as  ambaffador  at  feveral 
courts.  In  1532,  he  was  deputed  on  an  embaffy  to  Rome, 
to  excufe  the  king’s  appearance  to  a citation  at  that  court ; 
and  in  1533,  lie  was  fent  to  pope  Clement  VII.  then  at 
Marfeilles,  to  deliver  the  king’s  appeal  from  the  pope  to  the 
next  general  council  againft  his  excommunication  ; and  on 
this  occafion  he  expofed  himfelf  by  his  boldnefs  and  inde- 
cent warmth  to  perfonal  danger.  He  was  likewife  em- 
ployed in  other  embafiies  to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
France,  and  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Being  recalled 
from  France  in  1538,  on  account  of  the  boldnefs  with  which 
he  remonftrated  againft  the  protection  afforded  to  an  Englifh 
traitor,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  and, 
before  his  confecration,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London 
in  1539.  At  the  time  of  the  king’s  death  in  1547,  he  was 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  Till  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  concurred  in  promoting  the  reformation  ; 
and  by  the  fubferviency  of  his  principles  to  his  intereft,  as 
well  as  by  his  capacity  for  public  bufinefs,  he  fecured  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  his  tyrannical  mafter.  But  from  his 
fubfequent  conduCt  it  is  evident  that  he  was  fecretly  attached 
to  the  Romifh  religion ; for  loon  after  the  acceffion  of  Edward 
VI.,  he  fcrupled  to  take  the  oath  that  was  required  for  re- 
nouncing the  pope’s  authority,  and  he  prolefted  againft  the 
king’s  injunctions  and  homilies,  which,  however,  he  had  never 
read.  But  being  committed  to  prifon  for  difobedience,  he  af- 
terwards recanted,  and  was  releafed.  Whilft  he  outwardly 
profeffed  zeal  for  the  reformation,  he  privately  ufed  all  the 
means  in  his  power  for  obftruCting  its  progrefs  and  eftablifh- 
ment.  HL  conduct  warranted  the  fufpiciotis  that  were  en- 
tertained of  his  fincerity  ; and  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a teft, 
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he  was  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s 
crofs  on  certain  articles,  conneded  with  the  principles  of 
the  reformation,  and  given  to  him  in  writing.  But  he  per- 
formed this  fervice  in  a manner  fo  unfatisfadory,  that,  upon 
the  complaints  of  Hooper  and  Latimer,  commiffioners  were 
appointed  to  proceed  fummarily  againft  him  ; the  refult  of 
which  was,  that  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  deprived 
of  his  bifhopric.  Thefe  proceedings,  allowed  even  by  his 
enemies  to  he  arbitrary  and  tcvere,  routed  his  leientment  , 
nor  was  he  long  obliged  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  ample 
.retaliation.  Upon  the  accefllon  of  Mary  to  the  throne,  he 
-was  reftored  to  his  bifhopric,  by  a commiffion  dated  Auguft 
j 553  ; and  in  the  convocation  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  prefident  in  the  room  of  Crantner,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.  In  this  year  he  vifitcd  his  diocefe, 
and  induftrioufly  rooted  up  all  the  feeds  of  the  reformation. 
J.n  the  four  fucceeding  years  he  was  an  adive  and  favage  per- 
fecutor  ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  committed  to  the  flames 
200  per fons,  who  avowed  their  flim  adherence  to  the  pi©- 
teftant  religion,  and  who  refuted  to  embrace  the  grofs  errors 
of  popery,  betides  imprifoning  and  torturing  many  more. 
Bonner’s  difpoiition  was  in  the  higheft  degree  cruel  and 
ferocious  ; and  religious  bigotry,  grafted  on  a temper  natu- 
rally favage,  rendered  him  a fit  inftrument  to  be  employed  by 
the  artfuf Gardiner  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
heretics.  But  though  his  nature  did  not  feem  to  recoil  at 
this  favao-e  employment,  he  dreaded  the  increafed  odium 
that  attended  it,  and  refufed  any  longer  to  be  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  laws.  However,  in  1556,  he  concurred  in  the 
degradation  of  Cranmer,  and  enjoyed  the  malignant  pleafure 
of  triumphing  over  him  with  his  ufual  infolence.  In  the 
followin''-  year  his  name  was  infertedin  a kind  of  inquifitorial 
commiffion  for  fearching  after,  and  punifhing  all  heretics,  as 
QH  perfons  who  were  of  the  proteftant  religion  were  then 
denominated.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  accompany  the  other  bifhops  in  their  progrefs 
for  meeting  her  at  Highgate ; but  file  looked  upon  him 
with  feelings  of  juft  indignation  and  horror,  as  a man  pol- 
luted with  blood.  He  remained  for  fame  months  un- 
molefted;  but  in  May  1 559,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
privy  council ; and  refilling  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fupremacy  that  were  tendered  to  him,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  bifhopric,  and  committed  to  prifon.  In  this  ftate  of 
confinement  he  remained  for  fome  years,  bearing- his  reverfe 
of  condition  with  a degree  of  cheerfulnefs  which  might  have 
become  a better  man,  and  occafionally  warding  off,  by  keen 
and  humourous  repartees,  the  popular  infults  that  were  offered 
him.  He  died  in  prifon,  September  5,  1569;  and  was 
buried  at  midnight  in  St.  George’s  church-yard,  Southwark, 
left  any  indignities  ffiould  be  offered  to  his  remains  by  the 
incenfed  populace.  Bonner  was  Angularly  favage  in  his 
natural  temper,  hindering  and  prophane  in  his  converfation 
and  manners,  furious  and  violent  in  his  conduct,  grofs  and 
corpulent  in  his  perfon,  and  in  every  refped  fitted  for 
the  part  he  aded,  as  an  unrelenting  and  brutal  perfecutoE. 
Hewas  generally  regarded  asdeftitute  of  any  fixed  principles; 
and  he  has  been  charged  even  with  Atheifin.  As  acanonift 
and  politician  he  was  allowed  to  excel ; but  his  knowledge 
of  divinity  was  very  imperfed,  and  he  had  no  reputation  for 
learning.  However,  feveral  pieces,  theological,  controver- 
fial,  and  paftoral,  were  publifhed  under  his  name.  By  his 
intereft  with  queen  Mary,  he  obtained  feveral  advantages  for 
the  fee  of  London,  which  his  fucceffors  have  enjoyed.  Biog. 

BONNET,  Charles,  an  eminent  natural  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Geneva  ia  1720,  and  educated  under  a domeftic 
tutor,  whom  his  father  provided  for  him,  as  affording  fupe- 
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rior  advantages  to  thofe  which  he  enjoyed  in  any  of  the  public 
fchools.  At  the  early  age  of  16,  he  difcovered  that  pecu- 
liar inclination  of  his  mind,  which  led  him  to  thofe  ftudies 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  and  excellence. 
From  the  perufal  of  the  Spedacle  de  la  Nature,  he  was  in- 
duced to  direct  his  particular  attention  to  the  ftrudure  and 
manners  of  the  ant-lion,  and  added  many  curious  obferva- 
tions  relating  to  it,  to  the  fads  that  had  been  previouily 
colleded  by  Meff.  Poupart  and  Reaumur ; and  he  was  fur- 
ther led  by  the  idemoirs  on  Infeds,  publifhed  by  the  latter, 
to  repeat  many  of  his  experiments,  and  to  dilcover  nevy 
tads,  which  indicated  iro  a youth  of  18  a degree  of  faga- 
city  and  refearch  that  furprifed  and  gratified  this  eminent 
naturalift,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed.  The 
interefting  obfervations  which  he  made  on  different  fpecies 
of  caterpillars,  and  other  infeds,  in  the  years  1738  and  1739, 
were  communicated,  by  him  to  Reaumur.  His  father  had 
dellined  him  to  the  profeffioa  of  the  law  ; but  the  ftudy 
of  natural  hiftory  was  his  chofen  and  favourite  employment. 
Having,  in  1 740,.  decided  a queftion  that  had  been  left  un- 
fettled by  Reaumur,  refpeding  the  multiplication  of  tree- 
lice,  or  aphides,  without  adual  conjundion,  he  communi- 
cated a paper  on  this  fubjed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  in  confequence  of  it,  had  the  honour  of  be- 
coming a correfpondent  of  that  illuftrious  body.  His  eye- 
fight  was  irreparably  injured  by  the  minutenefs  of  his  re- 
fearches  on  the  generation  of  thefe  animals.  In  1741,  he 
found  that  many  fpecies  of  worms  poffefs,  in  a degree,  the 
reprodudive  power  of  the  polype;  and  in  1742,  he  dif- 
covered that  the  refpiration  of  caterpillars  and  butter- 
flies, was  effeded  by  means  of  their  pores  called  “ Stigmata.” 
The  taenia,  or  tape-worm,  was  alfo  a fubjed  of  his  fuccefs- 
ful  inveftigation.  In  1743,  vvas  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
dodor  of  laws,  and  on  this  occafion  he  totally  abandoned 
the  profeffion  of  the  law.  A paper  on  infeds,  which  was 
this  year  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  honour  of  being  eleded  a member.  His  ob- 
fervations on  aphides  and  worms,  under  the  title  of  “ Infedo- 
logy,”  were  publifhed  in  1744;  and  this  work  was  intro- 
duced with  a preface,  in  which  he  gave  a brief  Iketch  of  his 
ideas  concerning  the  developement  of  germs,  and  the  fcale 
of  organized  beings.  This  work  was  very  favourably  received 
by  the  public  ; but  fuch  had  been  the  nature  of  his  re- 
fearches  and  the  affiduity  of  his  application,  that  his  eyes 
and  his  health  failed  him  ; and  he  was  reduced  to  the  dif- 
treffing  neceffity  of  laying  afide  his  microfcope,  and  of 
defifting  from  reading  and  writing.  This  felf-denial,  pecu- 
liarly afflidive  to  his  ardent  mind,  lie  bore,  however,  with  phi- 
loiophical  refignation  ; and  by  a total  intermiffion  of  his 
ftudies  he  had  the  fatisfadion  of  regaining  a confiderable 
degree  of  health  and  eafe,  though  he  was  never  able  to  em- 
ploy his  eyes  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  do.  In  1746, 
he  commenced,  a courfe  of  experiments  on  the  vegetation  of 
plants  in  mofs  and  other  Angular  fubftances ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  examined  with  minute  attention  the  leaves 
of  plants,  with  a view  of  aicertaining  the  ajtpropriate  adion 
of  their  upper  and  under  furfaces.  He  alfo  employed 
coloured  injedions  for  the  purpole  of  determining  whether 
the  fap  afeends  by  the  bark  or  wood ; and  he  made  various 
obfervations  on  vegetable  monfters,  and  other  circumftances 
of  vegetation,  which  were  communicated  to  the  public  in 
one  of  the  moil  curious  and  original  of  his  works,  entitled, 
“ Inquiries  into  the  ufe  of  the  leaves  of  plants,”  firft  pub- 
lithed  at  Leyden,  in  1754,  4to. ; to  which  fupplements 
have  been  added  as  late  as  the  year  1779. 

Bonnet,  probably  conftrained  to  remit  his  attention  to  ex- 
periments by  the  circumftances  already  mentioned,  direded 
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his  fpeculative  refearches  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind} 
and  having  collected  a mafs  of  materials  on  this  fubjeft,  he 
publiflied  a kind  of  abridgment  of  them,  under  the  title  of 
an  “ Effay  on  Phyfiology,”  in  1755,  at  London.  This 
work,  which  appeared  without  his  name,  and  which  he  did 
not  acknowledge  for  30  years,  contains  a concife  datement 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philofophv.  “ It 
traces  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  from  the 
fn-ft  germ  of  life,  to  the  developement  of  all  its  faculties, 
the  mutual  dependence  of  which  it  points  out,  as  deduced 
from  actual  obfervation.  It  enters  into  the  difficult  iub- 
je£t  of  human  liberty,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  divine  prefcience,  and  with  the  philofophical  principle, 
that  every  efledl  mud  have  an  adequate  caufe.  From  the 
ed’ential  properties  of  the  activity  of  the  foul,  and  the  effects 
of  habit  upon  it,  the  whole  art  of  education  and  govern- 
ment is  deduced  ; and  a fydem  of  the  former  is  laid  down, 
materially  different  from  the  ufually  edablilhed  method's.” 
Our  author’s  metaphyfical  ideas  were  evidently  founded  on 
the  principles  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz  ; but  as  he  had 
freely  diicuffed  feme  points  of  a delicate  nature,  and  which 
were  likely  to  involve  him  in  perfonal  controverfy,  he  chofe 
to  conceal  his  name.  His  next  work,  the  fruit  of  five 
years’  labour,  was  an  “Analytical  Effay  011  the  faculties  of 
the  Soul,”  fird  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1760,  4-to.  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  king  oi  Denmark.  In  this  work  he  adumes 
the  hypothefis  of  a datue  organized  like  the  human  body, 
which  he  animates  by  degrees,  and  (hews  how  its  ideas 
would  arifa  from  imp.refllons  011  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Al- 
though this  performance  was  well  received  by  fome  phi- 
1-ofophers,  it  foon  fubjefted  the  author  to  the  charge  of 
materialifm  and  fatalifm  ; but  to  this  charge  he  made  no 
reply.-  Accudomed  to  retirement,  to  which  mode  of  life 
he  was  obliged  to  recur,  on  account  of  his  deafnefs  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,,  he  fought  the  comforts  of  a domedic 
life;  and  in  1759,  he  married  a lady  of  refpedlable  family, 
the  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Sauffure,  with  whom  he  paffed 
37  years  of  connubial  felicity.  In  the  profecution  of  his 
phyfical  fydem,  Bonnet  publifhed  at  Amderdam  in  1762, 
his  “Coniiderations  on  organized  bodies,”  2 vols.  8vo.  The 
principal  objedls  of  this  work  were,  to  detail,  in  an  abridged 
form,  all  the  mod  intereding  and  well  afeertained  fa£ts,  rci- 
pefting  the  origin,  developement,  and  reproduction  of  orga- 
nized bodies ; to  refute  the  different  fyftems  founded  upon 
“ epigetiefis ;”  and  to  explain  and  defend  the  (yftem  of 
germs.  His  “ Contemplation  of  Nature,”  which  ap- 
peared in  1764,  Amd.  2 vols.  8vo.,  was  a popular  work, 
difplaying  the  principal  faCts  relating  to  the  different  orders 
of  created  beings,  in  an  indructive  and  entertaining  manner, 
ana  recommended  by  the  charms  of  an  eloquent  dyle,  with 
a condant  reference  to  final  caufes,  and  the  proofs  of 
wifdom  and  benevolence  in  the  creator.  This  was  tranfiated 
into  fev.eral  European  languages,  and  enriched  with  notes  by 
the  author  himfelf,  and  alio  by  others,  in  a new  edition.,  Hi3 
concluding  work  was  his  “ Palingenefie  Philofophique,” 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1769,  2 vols.  8vo.  This  treats  on  the 
pad  and  future  date  of  living  beings,  and  fupports  the  idea 
of  the  revival  of  all  animals,  and  the  perfecting  of  their  facul- 
ties in  a future  date.  To  this,  work  he  annexed  “ An  inquiry 
into  the  evidences  of  the  Chridian  revelation,  and  the 
doCtrines  of  Chridianity,  which,  with  a piece  “ On  the 
exidence  of  God,”  was  publifhed  feparately  at  Geneva  in 
1770. 

Towards  the  year  1773  he  refumed  his  attention  to  na- 
tural hidory,  and  publidied,  in  Rozier’s  journal,  a memoir 
on  the  method  of  preferring  infeCts  and  fidt  in  cabinets.  In 
the  following  year  he  fent  to  the  fame  journal  a memoir  on 


the  laves  of  plants,  originating  in  the  difeovery  of  a kind  of 
cleft  or  month  in  the  piftil  of  a lily.  Other  memoirs  con- 
tained adetail  of  hi3  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
heads  of  fnails,  and  of  the  limbs  and  organs  of  the  water 
falamander.  He  alfo  made  obfervations  on  the  pipa  or  Su- 
rinam toad,  on  bees,  on  the  blue  colour  acquired  by  niufh- 
rooms  from  expnfure  to  the  air,  and  an  various  other  fub- 
j.eCfcs  in  natural  hidory.  His  reputation  introduced  him  as 
an  affociate  into  mod  of  the  literary  focieties  of  Europe;  and. 
in  1 783'  he  was  elected  into  the  feleCb  number  of  foreign  aC- 
fociates  of  the  academy  of  (ciences  in  Paris.  His  corref- 
pondence  was  exteniive,  and  his  attention  to  public  duties 
exemplary.  In  the  great  council  of  the  republic  into  which, 
he  entered  in  1752,  and  in  which  he  had  a feat  till  1768,  lie- 
didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  manly  eloquence  in  the  lupport. 
of  wife  and  moderate  rneafures,.and  his  condant  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  morals  z.nd  religion,  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
prolperity  of  the  date  was  effentially  connected.  The  lad. 
25  years  o-f  his  life  were  fpent  altogether-  in.  the  country, 
where  he  enjoyed,  with  a competence,  the  intercourle  cf 
chofen  frieir  s.  Some  part  of  his  time  was. employed  in  the 
education  of  youth,  for  which  office  he  was  admirably  quali- 
fied. The  reviial  of  his  works  occupied  near  eight  years  c-f 
his  life,  and  required  a degree  of  application  which  was  injurir 
ous  to  his  health.  This  collection  appeared  at  Neuchatel,  in 
9 vols.  qto.  or  18  vols.  8vo.  and  contains,  befides  the  works, 
already  mentioned,  leveral  fmaller  pieces  in  natural  hidory  and 
raetaphyfics.  They  are  all  written  in  French.  Towards- 
the  year  1788  he  manifeded  alarming  fymptoms  of  a dropfy 
in  the  bread  ; and  thefe  became  more  aggravated  in  procefs 
of  time,  and  occafioned  a variety  of  fufferings  which  he  en*- 
dured  with  patience  and  ferenity,.  till  at  length  he  was  rc- 
leafed  by  death,  May  20,  1793,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 
Public  honours  were  rendered  to  his  remains  by  his  fellow 
citizens  : and  his  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  his  illuf, 
trious  friend  and  kinfman,  M.,  de  Sauffure.  Mem.,  pour 
fervir  a l’Hid.  de  la  Vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  M. .Charles  Bon- 
net; Berne  1794.  Gen.  Biog. 

Bonnet,  Jacques,  publilhed,.  in  1726,  at  Amderdam,, 
“ Hidoire  de  la  mafic,”  the  hidory  of  muiic  and  of  its  effe&s 
from  its  origin  to  the  prefent  time,  explaining,  in  what 
its  beauty  confids,  4 vols.  i2tno..  This  hidory  was  at  fird 
undertaker.,  by  the  abbe  Bourdelot,  uncle  to  the  editor  of 
this  work,  and  diding-uifhed  by  his  erudition.  Bonnet 
Bourdelot,  brother  of  Bonnet,  the  fird  phyfician  to  the 
duchels  of  Burgundy,  continued  it  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  and,  at  length  arranged  and  dig.eded  the  materials 
which  he  found  among  the  MS.  papers  of  his  uncle  and  his 
brother.  Indeed  the  fird  volume  only  was  written  by  Bon- 
net ; the  three  lad  were  compiled  in  a patriotic  fury  by  Fren- 
cufe,  a phyfician,  in  1705,,  who  died  in  1707,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  having  only  arrived  at  his  33d  year.  He  feems  to 
have  been  wholly  Airnulated  to  this  undertaking  by  the  abbe 
Raguenet’s  parallel  between  the  mufic  of  the  Italians  and  the 
French ; which,  though  writtenwiththeutmodcircumfpe&ion 
and  civility  to  France,  M.  Frencule  thought  too  favourable  to 
Italy  ; and  indead  of  a continuation  of  the  hidory  of  mufic, 
has  given  us  nothing  but  a violent  philippic  againd  the  abbs 
Raguenet,  for  daring  to  draw  a parallel  between  the  mufic 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  a cenfure  of  all  the  mod  illudrious 
Italians  of  the  17th  century,  fuch  as  Carifiimi,  Luigi  Rofii, 
Scarlatti,  and  Corelli  ; and  fetting  up  Lulli  againd  them  all, 
has  formed  his  refutation  of  the  abbe  into  three  dialogues; 
in  which  two  of  the  interlocutors  are  champions  for  Lulli, 
and  only  one,  and  that  a lady,  neither  a deep  logician,  nor 
a powerful  advocate  for  the  Italians,  is  the  heroine  that  un* 
dertak.es  their  defence.  But  the  poor  Italians  have  no  quar- 
ter 
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ter  given  them  ; not  only  their  rnufic  and  finging,  but  even 
their  language  is  cenfured  for  its  elifions,  its  metaphors,  its 
dimities,  vonftrudtion,  and  inverted  phrafes. 

The  execution  o-f  the  Italians  he  compares  to  the  dexterity 
of  the  foldier  who  was  brought  to  Alexander,  to  exhibit  a 
trick  which  he  had  acquired  by  infinite  pains  and  pradtice, 
of  chucking  a pea  into  a diftant  hole  which  j alt  fitted  it. 
When  all  the  reward  which  the  great  conqueror  bellowed 
upon  the  foldier  for  his  ufelefs  application  of  time  was,  to 
order  him  a peck  of  peas. 

Indeed  all  the  praife  that  is  due  to  Bonnet  for  the  firft 
part  of  what  he  calls  a hiftory  of  mufic,  is,  the  having  col- 
lected materials  towards  a hiftory  of  the  art  ; but  he  was 
no  mufician,  and  equally  unable  to  explain  the  theory  of  the 
ancients  as  the  pradtice  of  the  moderns  ; fo  that  his  work 
is  totally  devoid  of  tafte,  order,  and  ufeful  information. 

Bonnet,  or  Bonet,  Theophilus,  an  eminent  and  re-- 
fpedtable  pradtiiing  phyfician,  and  voluminous  writer  in  me- 
dicine, of  Geneva,  where  he  was  born,  March  5th,  1620. 
Following  in  the  fteps  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he 
-early  attached  himfelf  to  the  pradtice  of  phyiic.  After  vifit- 
ing  feveral  foreign  academies,  he  was  admitted  dodtor  in 
medicine  at  Bologna,  in  1643,  and  was  foon  after  made 
phyfician  to  the  duke  de  Longueville.  Though  he  foon  at- 
tained to  high  credit  in  his  profelfion,  and  had  a large  fliare 
of  practice,  he  dedicated  a confiderable  portion  of  his  time 
to  reading,  and  to  diffedting  fuch  fubjedts  as  the  hofpital 
afforded  him,  with  a view  of  difcovering  the  feats  of  the 
difeafes,  under  which  the  patient  had  laboured  ; minuting 
every  deviation  he  obferved  from  the  natural  ftrudtureof  the 
vifcera,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  opening  a new 
road  for  improving  the  fcience  he  cultivated.  He  alfo  ap- 
pears to  have  made  extracts  of  every  thing  he  deemed  wor- 
thy of  notice,  from  the  various  works  he  read.  His  hear- 
ing from  fome  accident  becoming  defediive,  he  withdrew 
from  praftice,  and  employed  the  laft  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  arranging  the  materials  he  had  collected.  The  firft 
fruit  of  his  labour,  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  1668, 
was  “ Pharos  medicorum,”  2 vols.  i2mo-  This  was  printed 
a«-ain,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  in  1679,  in  4to.  under 
the  title  of  “ Labyrinthi  medici,  extricati,”  &c.  compiled 
principally  from  Bellonius  and  Septalius.  In  1675,  “ Pro- 
dromes anatomise  pntfdticae,  five  de  abditis  morborum  caufis,” 
fob;  the  precurfor  of  his  principal  work,  “ Sepulchretum, 
feu  anatome  praCtica,  ex  cadaveribus.  morbo  xienatis  pro- 
ponens  hiftorias  et  obfervationes,”  & c.  2 vols.  fol.  Genev. 
1679,  which  far  exceeded  the  expectation  railed  by  the 
prodromus.  It  was  enlarged  by  nearly  a third  part,  and 
republi fired  by  Manget,  2 vols.  fol.  iyco,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Morgagni,  as  the  bafis  of  his  work,  “ De  fedibus, 
et  caufis  morborum,”  by  which  the  fepulchretum  is  in  a 
great  meafurc  fuperfeded.  The  author  begins  with  obferva- 
tions  on  the  appearances  of  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the 
head  ; then  of  the  contents  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
pelvis;  and  laftly,  of  the  extremities;  forming  an  immenfe 
body  of  diffedtions,  which  he  has  illuftrated  by  many  perti- 
nent and  ingenious  obfervations.  “ Cours  de  medicine,  et 
de  la  chirurgie,”  2 vols.  4U).  1679.  An  epitome  of  the  art 
of  furgery,  with  fome  feCtions  relating  to  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, feleCted  from  the  moft  accredited  authors  of  the  age. 
“ Medicina  feptentrionalis,  colleClitia,”  2 vols.  fol.  1684. 
fhewing  how  largely  the  practitioners  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  anatomy, 
furgery,  and  :medicine,  by  extradts  and  accounts  of  the 
•works  of  the  principal  writers  of  thofe  countries.  “ Mer- 
carius  compilatitius,  feu  index  medico-praCticus,  decifiones, 


cautiones,  obfervationes  in  fingulis  affeCtibus,  8cc,  often’dens 
tutam  medendi  viam,”  fol.  1682.  A moil  ufeful  work, 
fhewing  under  the  name  of  every  difeafe  or  affeCtiop  where 
cafes  or  obfervations  may  be  found,  and  what  authors  have 
written  upon  them.  Such  an  index  continued  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  though  very  voluminous,  would  be  highly  ufeful. 
Bonet  alfo  puhlifiied  “ Epitome  operum  Sennerti,”  fol. 
1685,  and  “J.  D.  Turqueti  de  Mayerne,  de  Arthritide,” 
1671,  i2ino.  and  “ Rohaulti  tradlatus  phyficus,  e Gallico 
in  Latinam  verfus,”  1675,  8vo.  He  died  of  a d'r'opfy, 
March  3,  1689.  Hall.  Bib.  Med. 

Bonnet,  in  a general  fenfe.  See  Cap,  Hat,  Mitre, 
&c. 

Bonnet,  in  Fortification,  a kind  of  little  ravelin,  without  a 
ditch,  having  a parapet  three  feet  high  ; anciently  placed 
before  the  points  of  the  faliant  angles  of  the  glacis  ; being 
palifadoed  round;  of  late  alfo  ufed  before  the  angles  of  baf- 
tions,  and  the  points  of  ravelins,  and  fauffebrayes.  See 
Plate  Fortij. 

The  bonnet  has  two  faces,  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  more 
rods  long  : the  parapet  is  made  of  earth,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-fix  feet  thick,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high  : it 
is  environed  with  a double  row  of  palifadoes  ten  or  twelve 
paces  diftant  from  each  other  ; hath  a parapet  three  feet 
high,  and  is  like  a little  advanced  corps  du guard. 

Bonnet  a pretre,  or priejf s cap,  is  an  outwork,  having 
at  the  head  three  faliant  angles,  and  two  inwards. 

It  differs  from  the  double  tenaille  oidy  in  this,  that  its  fides, 
inftead  of  being  parallel,  grow  narrower,  or  clofer  at  the 
gorge,  and  open  wider  at  the  front;  on  which  account  it  is 
alfo  denominated  queite  d' aroiule,  or  fwallow’s  tail. 

Bonnet,  in  Geography,  ariverof  the  county  of  Leitrim,- 
in  Ireland,  which  paffes  within  four  miles  of  Lough  Clean, 
from  which  the  Shannon  Hues,  and  carries  boats  into  Lough 
Gilly,  and  thence  into  Sligo  bay.  Dr.  Beaufort  obferves, 
that  the  day  may  come,  when  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  and 
commerce  will  open  itfelf  a paffage  by  this  channel  alfo. 
Beaufort. 

Bonnet,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Gap,  2~  leagues  N.  of  Gap.  The  place  contains  1508, 
and  the  canton  10,284  inhabitants  ; the  territory  compre- 
hends 245  kiliometres,  and  20  communes. 

Bonnet  le  Chateau , St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt of  Montbrifon,  4 leagues  S.  cf  Montbrifon.  The 
town  contains  15*6,  and  the  canton  12,945  inhabitants. 
The  extent  of  the  territory  includes  1 92 1 kiliometres,  and 
10  communes. 

Bonnet'  le  Cajlel,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome  ; 5 leagues  N.  E.  of  Brioude. 

Bonnet  de  Bruyeres , St.  a town  of.  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Viilefranchc,  6icague3  N.  of  V i lie  fra  n cite. 

Bonnet  de  Chav  ague,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Here,  and  chief  place  of  a canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of -St.  Marcellin,  i-league  S.  W,  of  St.  Marcellin. 

Bonnet  cle  Joux,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Charolles,  2 1 leagues  N.E.of  Charolles. 
The  town  contains  1321,  and  the  canton  "6 140  inhabitants  ; 
the  territory  comprehends  160  kiliometres,  and  7 com, 
mimes. 

Bonnet,  in  Heraldry,  a cap  of  velvet  worn  within  a 
coronet. 

Bonnet  pepper,  in  Botany.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Bonnet,  in  Sea-Language , an  additional  part  of  a fail, 
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laced  at  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  fore-faily  try-fail,  and  ftorm 
main-fails,  of  fome  veffels  with  one  mall,  in  moderate  winds. 
It  is  made  like  the  foot  of  the  fail  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  has  latchings  in  the  upper  part,  to  correfpond  with  and 
fall  through  holes  in  the  foot  of  the  fail,  by  which  it  is 
fattened. 

The  words  in  reference  to  it  are,  lace  on  the  bonnet,  that 
is,  fallen  it  to  thecourfe  ; Jhake  off  the  bonnet,  that  is,  take 
it  off  the  courfe. 

Bonnet  chinois,  in  ConcJiology,  is  the  common  or  trivial 
name  applied  by  French  collectors  to  the  Patel l a Chi- 
nensis,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  Ihould  call  it  in  Englilh 
the  Chinefe  bonnet,  or  limpet  (hell ; thus  alfo  the  French 
Bonnet  de  Pologne,  for  the  Linusean  Buccinum  tejilculus.  Sic. 

Bonnet  chinois,  in  Zoology,  the  French  name  of  Simia 
Sinica,  Gmel.  or  Chinefe  ape  of  Pennant’s  fynopfis,  a 
fpecies  that  inhabits  the  country  of  Bengal.  See  Sinica, 
Obf.  The  fame  animal  is  called  Guenon  couronee,  by  late 
French  writers. 

BONNETABLE,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place  of  a canton, 
in  the  diftrid  of  Mamers.  The  place  contains  4587,  and 
the  cantou  11051  inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends 
305  kiliometres,  and  10  communes. 

BONNETELLA,  in  Entomology,  an  European  fpecies 
of  Tinea,  defcribed  by  Linnaeus,  in  Fn.  Suec.  Fabricius 
and  others.  The  wings  are  white,  with  two  little  lilvery 
lines,  the  pollerior  one  of  which  is  waved. 

BONNETIA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  Charles  Bonnet 
of  Geneva,)  Schreb.  915.  Willden  1050.  MahuriaAub- 
Iet  222.  Juff.  434.  Encyc.  method.  Clafs  and  order, 
Polyandria  Monogynia.  Nat.  Ord.  uncertain.  Juff.  Gee. 
Char.  Cal.  of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  live  ovate,  acute, 
concave  fegments,  two  larger  than  the  others.  Cor.  petals 
five,  ovate,  fomewhat  obtufe,  concave,  longer  than  the  ca- 
lyx, the  three  fuperior  fmaller,  upright;  two  lower  larger, 
inclined,  at  a dillance  from,  each  other.  Siam,  filaments 
very  numerous,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  Ihorter  than  the 
coroll,  dilated  at  the  top.  Anthers  yellow,  oblong,  tetra- 
gonal. Pijl.  germ  fuperior  fmall,  oblong.  Style  incurved. 
Stigma  hollow,  three-lobed.  Pericarp,  capfule  dry,  mem- 
branous, oblong,  three-celled,  three-valved,  valves  lliarp 
pointed.  Seeds  many,  fmall,  black,  oblong,  involved  in  a 
coloured  membrane,  affixed  to  the  three-fided  receptacle. 

Eff.  Char.  Cal.  five-patted,  two  parts  larger.  Cor.  five- 
petalled,  three  fmaller  upright,  two  larger  inclining.  Cap f. 
oblong,  three-celled,  three-valved,  many-feeded. 

Species.  B.  palujlris.  Lamark.  Illuft.  tab.  464.  A tree 
fifteen  feet  high,  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter;  branches 
upright,  chiefly  towards  the  top  of  the  trunk  ; leaves  al- 
ternate, petioled-,  ovate,  entire,  fmooth;  petioles  channelled, 
■with  two  fmall  ftipules  at  their  bafe;  flowers  purple, 
fpiked,  one,  two,  or  three  together,  furnifhed  with  three 
fcaly  bra&es,  one  larger  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle,  the 
two  others  lateral.  A native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

BONNEVAL,  Claude-Alexander,  Count  of,  in 
Biography,  a defeendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  Limoufin, 
was  born  in  1672,  and  having  entered  betimes  into  the  army, 
ferved  with  diftindtion  in  Italy  under  Catinat  and  Vendome. 
Abandoning  his  country  in  1706,  and  entering  into  the 
fervice  of  the  emperor,  a fentence  was  procured  againft  him 
by  the  minifter  Chamillart,  which  fubjedted  him  to  decapi- 
tation. Notwithllanding  this  profeription,  he  ventured  to 
Paris,  and  publicly  married  a lady  of  the  family  of  Biron. 
In  1716  he  ferved  againft  the  Turks  under  prince  Eugene, 
and  was  a majorat  the  battle  of  Peter-Waradin,  where  he 
behaved  with  Angular  valour;  but  in  1720  he  had  a dif» 


pvrte  with  prince  Eugene,  and  challenged  him,  for  which 
offence  he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  condemned 
to  a year’s  impriionment.  Upon  regaining  his  liberty  he  me- 
ditated revenge,  went  over  into  Turkey,  became  a mufful- 
man,  and  was  created  a bafliaw  of  three  tails,  general  of 
artillery,  and  at  laft  mailer  of  the  ordnance.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  he  introduced  European  improvements  among  the 
Turks,  and  lived  much  efteemed  to  the  age  of  75.  years.  He 
left  a fon,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  office.  He  was  a man 
of  quick  parts,  courage,  and  ability;  but  Angular  in  his 
conduct,  quarrelfome  in  his  difpofition,  and  addided  to  fatire. 
Upon  changing  his  religion,  he  faid,  “ It  was  only  changing 
his  night-cap  for  a turban.”  With  all  his  eccentricities 
he  preferved  a calm  temper  ; and  faid,  “ In  all  my  perfec- 
tions I never  loft  my  appetite  or  good  humour.  Happy 
thofe  who  have  philofophy  in  their  blood  !”  His  “True 
Memoirs,”  and  his  “ New  Romantic  Memoirs,”  were  pub- 
liflied  in  London,  in  1755.  Nouv.  Did.  Hill. 

Bonneval,  in  Geography,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a can- 
ton, in  the  diftrid  of  Chateaudun,  feated  on  the  Loire. 
The  place  contains  1551,  and  the  canton  10,638  inhabitants; 
the  territory  comprehends  337!  kilometres,  and  27  com- 
munes. 

BONNEVILLE,  a town  of  Savoy,  the  chief  place  of 
a diftrid  in  the  department  of  Leman,  and  before  the  French 
revolution,  the  capital  of  Faucigny,  feated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arve,  at  the  bottom  of  a chain  of  rocks,  which  from 
this  place  diminifh  into  hills.  The  adjacent  country  is  a 
rich  plain,  producing  plenty  of  wine  and  corn,  but  neither 
populous  nor  well  cultivated.  The  place  contains  990,  and 
the  canton  9286  inhabitants  ; the  territory  comprehends 
1 65  kiliometres,  and  1 5 communes.  N.  lat.  46°  1 1 ' E. 
long.  6°  if. 

Bonneville -des-Bouchcux.  See  Bouchoux. 

BONNIE'RES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftridl 
of  Mantes;  the  place  contains  769,  and  the  canton  1 1,984 
inhabitants;  the  territory  comprehends  207 \ kiliometres  and 
27  communes. 

BGNNY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  diftrid  of  Gien  ; 
containing  about  1300  inhabitants ; 3 leagues  S.S.E.  of 
Gien. 

Bonny,  a river  of  North  Africa,  which  forms  the 
jeftuary  of  New  Calabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  difeharg- 
ing  itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Biafra.  N.  lat.  40  40'.  E.  long. 
6°  30'. 

Bonny,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  by  our  miners  to  a 
bed  of  ore  found  in  many  places  in  hills,  not  forming  a vein, 
nor  communicating  with  any  other  vein,  nor  terminating  in 
firings,  as  the  true  veins  do;  it  is  a bed  of  ore  of  five  or  fix 
fathoms  deep,  and  two,  or  fomewhat  lefs  than  that,  in  thick- 
nefs,  in  the  larger  fort ; but  there  are  fmaller,  to  thofe  of  a 
foot  long.  They  have  their  trains  of  fhoad-ftones  from 
them,  and  often  deceive  the  miners  from  the  expedition  of 
a rich  lead  vein.  They  differ  from  the  fquatts  only  in  being 
round  beds  of  ore,  whereas  thofe  are  flat.  Phil.  Tranl. 
N°  69.  p.  2098. 

BONO  et  malo , Writ,  de,  in  Law,  a fpecial  writ  of  gaol- 
delivery  was  anciently  ufed  for  each  particular  prifoner  under 
this  title  : but  thefe  being  found  inconvenient  and  oppref- 
five,  a general  commiffion  for  all  the  prifoners  has  long  been 
eltabliihed  in  their  Head.  2 Inft.  43. 

BONONCINI,  Gio.  Maria,  in  Biography,  Modanefe 
Accademico  Filarmonico  di  Bologna,  and  father  of  the  cele- 
brated John  and  Anthony  Bononcini,  publiflied  in  1673,  a 
. 6 work 
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work  entitled*  <*  II  Mufico  Pradlico,”  or  the  Pradlical1  Mu- 
fician,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  in  thin  quarto. 
This  treatife  contains  many  ufeful  precepts  and  examples  of 
compofition  ; but  is  neither  fo  accurate  as  to  be  implicitly 
followed,  nor  fo  ample  as  to  fupply  all  the  wants  of  a mufical 
ftudent  of  the  prefent  times.  Page  1 8,  he  fpeaks  of  a canon, 
in  his  opera  terza,  for  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  voices, 
or  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  choirs  ; which,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  fuch  a number  of  fingers,  affembled 
together,  he  has  reduced  to  twenty-two.  In  the  hiftorical 
part  of  this  tradl,  his  knowledge  is  not  very  profound,  or 
reading  extenfive ; and  the  authors  he  cites,  in  fupport  of 
his  information,  give  it  no  additional  weight.  The  examples 
he  has  given  of  the  ufe  of  the  fecond,  page  64,  are,  in  many 
infiances,  erroneous,  and  fuch  as  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  no  good  contrapuntift  of  the  laft  century.  The  fe- 
cond  is  not  only  confounded  with  the  ninth  by  this  author, 
page  64,  but  improperly  prepared  and  refolved. 
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This  difcord  of  the  fecond  feems  to  require  one  of  the  parts 
to  remain  ftationary,  till  the  fufpended  harmony  is  completed; 
but  Bononcini  often  puts  both  parts  in  motion.  In  his  ex- 
ample of  counterpoint  upon  a plain  fong,  page  76,  there  are 
other  difallowances. 


Much  explanation  and  inllrudlion  are  given  for  the  eccie- 
fiaftical  modes,  but  none  of  the  keys,  ufed  in  lecular  mufici 
are  defined  or  afcertained. 


Bononcini,  John,  the  celebrated  opera  compofer  and 
rival  of  Handel,  was  the  fon  of  Gio.  Maria  Bononcini,  of  Bo- 
logna, the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  article.  He  firft  arrived  in 
England  in  1720,  on  the  efiabliffiment  of  our  famous 
“ Corporation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Millie,”  under 
the  aufpices  of  king  George  I.  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  ; for  the  fupport  of  which  50,000k 
were  fubferibed.  We  have  now  before  us  the  original  deed 
and  covenant,  with  the  feal  and  fign  manual  of  all  the  fub- 
feribers,  who  became  academicians,  and  bound  themfelves  and 
their  refpedtive  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  to  pay 
all  fuch  refpedlive  fum  or  lums  as  /hall  from  time  to  time  be 
demanded  out  of  their  fubfeription,  & c.  The  king  fub- 
feribed ioool.  and  the  reft,  to  the  number  of  73,  in  this 
original  lift,  200I.  each. 

It  is  a curious  record  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  autography 
of  fuch  a number  of  the  heads  of  our  moft  ancient  and  il- 
lultrious  families  thus  preferred.  It  is  not,  indeed,  equally 


important  or  honourable  with  the  lift  of  the  barons  who 
figned  the  Magna  Charta  ; but  it  is  fuch  a memorial  of  our 
profperity,  good-humour,  patronage  of  a polite  art,  and 
happinefs,  that  we  would  give  a fac-iimile  of  each  fignatura 
on  a copper-plate,  if  we  had  room. 

In  order  to  render  this  academy  as  complete  as  poffible,  it 
was  determined  by  the  directors  not  only  to  engage  a lyric 
poet  in  their  fervice,  but  the  bed  vocal  performers  that  could 
be  found  in  the  leveral  parts  of  Europe  where  there  was  a 
mufical  theatre,  and  the  three  moil  eminent  compofers  then 
living  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  vifit  this  country. 
For  this  purpofe  Bononcini  was  invited  from  Rome,  as  be 
tells  us  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Cantatas  and  Duets 
to  George  I.  (Qui  mi  trovo,  chiamata  da  Roma  per  fervigio 
della  real  Accademia  di  Mufica).  Attilio  Arioili,  from 
Berlin,  was  likewife  engaged  as  a compofer  on  ihis  occafion; 
and  Handel,  who  refided  at  this  time  with  the  duke  of 
Chandos,  at  Cannons,  was  not  only  included  in  the  trium- 
virate, but  commiffioued  to  engage  the  fingers. 

Daring  the  firft  year  of  this  eftabliihment,  thefe  three  com- 
pofers furnifhed  new  operas  alternately,  till  January  1721, 
when,  for  difpatch,  an  a£l  of  the  opera  of  Muzio  Scavola 
was  affigned  to  each  of  thefe  mailers  ; the  firft  act  to  Attilio, 
probably  from  feniority,  as  he  was  far  from  young  when  he 
came  hither ; the  fecond  aft  to  Bononcini,  at  that  time 
about  50 ; and  the  third  to  Handel,  the  youngeft  of  the 
three. 

As  this  divifion  of  the  drama  feemed  to  imply  a conten-- 
tion  and  trial  of  Ikill,  the  public  took  fides,  perhaps  lefs  from 
feeling  than  the  fpirit  of  party  ; for  party  whets  our  appe- 
tites for  pleafure  as  well  as  politics.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  had  been  in  Italy,  and  had  witnefled  the 
applaufe  which  Bononcini  had  received  there  as  a compofer, 
were  partial  to  him  here.  While  others  who  had  vifited 
the  court  of  Hanover  before  the  deceafe  of  queen  Anne,  and 
knew  the  favour  in  which  Handel  had  flood  with  the  eleftor, 
as  a great  performer  on  the  organ  and  harplichord,  before 
his  compofitions  were  much  known,  and  afterwards  had 
heard  his  produflons  performed  in  London,  were  unwilling 
to  be  pleafed  with  the  compofitions  of  his  principal  rival, 
Attilio,  though  a good  mufician,  feems  to  have  been  out  of 
the  quellion  ; neither  his  fame  nor  talents  being  equally 
fplendid  with  thofe  of  the  other  two,  by  whom,  and  for 
whom,  the  conflifl  continued  with  as  great  a rage  as  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  till  the  year  1727  ; when 
Bononcini,  after  the  run  of  the  laft  and  belt  opera  which  he 
had  compofed  in  England,  “ Aftyanax,”  quitted  the  con- 
teft  with  Handel,  and  ceafed  to  write  for  the  ftage.  But 
the  feuds  among  the  friends  of  thefe  great  muficians,  which 
Swift’s  epigram  had  rendered  fo  rifible,  did  not  end  here, 
but  continued  as  long  as  Bononcini  remained  iu  this 
country. 

Here,  as  his  biographer,  it  feems  our  duty  to  give  his 
real  character  as  a compofer.  He  was  feldom  heard  on  the 
violoncello  in  this  country,  though  as  a performer  on  that 
inllrument  he  was  extremeiyadmired  in  Italy ; and  his  melody 
was,  perhaps,  more  polilhed  and  vocal,  though  not  fo  new  as 
that  of  his  powerfulSaxon  rival.  Having  been  born  and  nurfed 
in  Italy,  where  finging  was  fo  highly  cultivated,  he  was  re- 
ported by  all  his  countrymen  to  fing  in  a moll  exquifite  talle. 
His  recitative  too,  both  in  writing  and  utterance,  was  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  bell  of  the  time,  and  in  the  true 
genius  of  the  Italian  language  ; but  as  a corredl,  powerful, 
and  inventive  compofer,  he  was  an  infant  compared  with 
Handel. 

Of  all  the  works  which  this  celebrated  compofer  publilhed 
in  England)  his  book  of  “ Cantate  e Duetti,”  dedicate-d  to 

his 
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his  maietly  George!,  in  17ZT,  the  year  after  his  arrival  here,  a careful  .and  critical -examination  of  the  works  of  John  Bo 
feems  the"  belt.  In  1722,  liis , “ Divevtimenti  da  Camera,  noticin',  we  think  his  wealth  did  not  confift  in  rich  and  deep 
tradotti  (tranfpofed  or  accommodated)  pel  Cembalo  da  mines  of  icienc:,  nor  were  his  refouices  in  learned  and  e labo- 
quelli  compofiti  pel  Violino  e Elauto,”  were  published  by  rate  compoiition,  either  in  the  ecciefiallical  or  madrigal  ftylc, 
himfelf,  and  fold  at  liis  lodgings  in  Suffolk-llreet.  In  theie  very  great.  His  performance  on  >the  violoncello,  his  can- 
we  meet  with  pleating  and  mallerly  palfages,  but  they  are  io  tatas,  and  his  operas,  had  been  admired  in  every  part  of 
inferior  in  force,  contrivance,  and  invention,  to  the  leffons  of  Europe;  but  not  content  with  partial  fame,  lie  aimed. at 
Handel,  that  even  his  admirers,  011  a comparative  view,  mult  univerlality.  In  his  anthem  for  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of 


have  regarded  them  as  frivolous  and  trivial.  The  adagio:  are 
the  belt  movements  in  them,  and  have  notes  of  tafte  and 
palfages  of  exprefiion,  which  mult  have  been  then  new  to 
.Englilh  ears.  Bononcini,  however,  like  other  compofers  of 
his  time,  is  very  fparing  of  his  palfages,  and  indulges  idlenefs 
and  want  of  invention  by  frequent  rofalias , or  repetitions, 
which  Handel  feerns  always  to  avoid  more  than  any  compofer 
of  this  period,  except  the  Scarlattis,  father  and  fon.  In 
feveral  of  tliefe  lell'ons  the  fubjeft  is  heard  in  one  part  or 
other  throughout  a whole  movement;  as  in  the  minuet, 
page  35,  the  firft  bar  is  perpetual. 

■His  funeral  anthem  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  fet 
and  performed  the  fame  year, -1722.  The  fliort  fymphony, 
and  whole  firft  movement  are  grand,  and  of  a melancholy  call. 
The  fecond  movement  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
third  is  more  languid,  than  paflionate  or  pathetic.  The 
fourth  is  plaintive,  but  was  not  new  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
The  fifth  and  laft  movement  has  muiical  merit,  but  none  of 
true  feeling,  or  genius  ; no  “ heart-rending  fighs,”  or  fuch 
exclamations  of  forrow  and  afflidlion  as  would  naturdly  be 
expedled  from  a man  of  great  abilities,  who  either  felt  the 
words  or  the  lofs  of  his  patron. 

Bononcini  was  a celebrated  and  voluminous  compofer  long 
before  lie  arrived  in  England  : bis  eighth  work,  confifting 
of  “ D-uetti  da  Camera,”  was  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Leopdld,  and  publifhed  at  Bologna  in  1691.  The  leven 
.operas  he  compofed  during  his  residence  in  England,  make 
but  a fmall  part  of  his  dramatic  productions.  He  produced 
two  operas  at  Rome  in  1694  ;]  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  compofed  many  operas  and  oratorios  for  the  impe- 
rial court  and  chapel.  In  1720,  he  was  again  in  high 
reputation  as  a dramatic  compofer  at  Rome,  whence  he  was 
invited  to  London  by  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Mafic.  In  1732,  he  publilhed  “Twelve  Sonatas  for 
two  Violins  and  a Bafe.”  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
was  accufed  of  arrogating  to  himfelf  a madrigal  compofed  by 
Eotti  of  Venice,  and  pnblifiied  in  that  city  in  1705,  in  a 
work  entitled  “Duetti,  Terzetti,  e Madrigali  a piu  Voci,” 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Jofeph.  The  title  of  the  madrigal 
is  “ La  vita  caduca,”  and  has  for  initial  line  “ In  una 
fiepe  ombrofa.”  We  are  in  pofTeffion  of  the  book  in  which 
this  compofition  was  printed,  and,  upon  examination,  are 
extremely  aftonifhed  that  Bononcini  would  rifle  the  great  re- 
putation of  which  he  was  already  in  poffeffion,fora  production 
which  could  increafe  it  fo  little.  The  counterpoint  of  this 
madrigal  is  certainly  corredt,  but  it  is  dry,  and  all  the  fub- 
jedts  of  fugue  are  fuch  as  had  been  ufedby  thoufands  before 
Lotti  was  born.  There  are  many  madrigals  by  much  older 
mailers,  particularly  Luca  Marenzio,  Stradella,  and  the 
elder  Scarlatti,  that  are  learned  and  pleafing  in  modulation, 
and  more  fanciful  and-agreeablein  the  traits  of  melody  that  are 
ufed  as  fubjedls  of  imitation.  Indeed,  Bono.igini’s  plagiarifm 
was  as  weak  as  wicked.  We  ufed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  from  an  idea  that  his  reputation  was  fo  well  efla- 
blifhed,  and  his  genius  fo  fertile,  that  he  had  not  the  leaft  oc- 
cafion  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  illicit  means  of  extending  it. 
The  crime  of  theft  is  very  much  aggravated,  when  the  thief  is 
not  impelled  to  it  by  want.  Rich  men  and  mifers  have,  how- 
ever, been  often  detected  in  illegal  appropriation.  Yet  upon 


Marlborough,  he  attempted  to  rival  Handel  in  liis  grand 
church  ft  vie  ; and  finding  in  how  much  veneration  well 
written  madrigals  were  held  at  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Mufic  in  .London,  where  Handel  at  this  time  was  regarded  as 
a modern,  and  an  innovator,  he  was  tempted  to  rifle  the  re  - 
putation  he  had  fairly  acquired,  by  trying  to  augment  it  in  an 
illegal  manner.  Tradition  had  filled  our  minds  with  ideas  of 
his  abilities,  which  the  examination  of  his  works  has  dimi- 
nifhed;  while  a ftrrcl  ferutiny  into  the  productions  of  Han- 
del has  greatly  augmented  our  veneration  for  tha-S  compofer. 
We  have  now  before  us,  in  a printed  pamphlet,  all  the  letters 
that  palled  between  the  fee  ret  ary  of  the  Academy'  of  An- 
cient Mufic  and  fignor  Ant.  Lotti  on  this  occasion,  with 
fuch  teftimon-ie-s  -and  certificates,  from  the  moil  refpeftable 
profeffors  at  Venice  and  Vienna,  in  proof  of  the  madrigal  in 
difpute  having  been  compofed  byr  that  mailer  and  not  by 
Bononcini,  that  not  the  leaft  doubt  remains  of  the  fad. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
countefs  of  Godolpkin,  who,  upon  the  deceafe  of  her  father, 
became  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  as  fettled  in  his  patent  of 
creation,  received  Bononcini  into  her  houle  in  the  Stable- 
yard,  St.  James’s,  and  fettled  on  him  a penfion  of  500I.  a 
year.  Here  he  lived  in  eafe  and  affluence,  enjoying  as  aft 
artift  the  btiv.m  cam  dignitate  in  its  full  extent ; the  duchefs 
having  concerts  twice  a week,  in  which  no  other  mufic  was 
performed  to  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom  than  the  com- 
pofitions  of  her  favourite  mailer,  executed  by  the  principal 
fingers  of  the  opera.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  gained  a i-oool. 
by  the  book  of  cantatas  which  he  publilhed  by  a two-guinea 
fubfeription  ; irtanyrof  the  nobility  fubferibing  for  five  or  tea 
copies  ; the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Oueenfbury  for  twenty-five 
books  each,  and  the  countefs  of  Sunderland  alone  for  fifty. 
After  the  difpute  concerning  this  madrigal,  his  importance 
and  reputation  diminifhed  confiderably ; and  about  the  y^ear 
1733  he  quitted  the  kingdom.  After  which  lie  refided  at 
Paris  for  feveral  years,  where  he  compofed  mailes  and  motet* 
for  the  chapel  royal.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  A A 
la  Cliapelle  in  1748,  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  to  compofe  the  mufic  for  that  occalion,and 
is  faid  to  have  been  prefented  with  eight  hundred  ducats  for 
his  trouble.  After  the  celebration  of  the  peace  was  over, 
quitting  Vienna  in  company  with  Monticelli,  he  fet  off  in 
the  fame  poftchaife  with  this  celebrated  linger  for  Venice, 
where  they  were  both  engaged,  Bononcini  as  compofer,  and 
Monticelli  as  firft  man,  in  the  operas  for  the  enfuing  Carnavai 
in  that  city.  Here  we  lofe  fight  of  this  renowned  compofer, 
who  if  we  fuppoie  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age  in  1691,  when  his  eighth  work  was  printed  at 
Bologna,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  he  mull 
at  this  time  have  .attained  his  eighty'-feventh  year;  which 
will  give  weight  to  the  general  opinion,  that  his  life  was  ex- 
tended to  near  a century  l 

Bononcini,  Antonio,  brother  of  John,  and  an  opera 
compofer,  little  lefs  renowned  in  Italy,  than  the  author  of 
Grift: Ida  and  /Ijlyanax.  It  lias  always  been  imagined  that 
the  famous  opera  of  Camilla,  the  fecond  attempt  at  that  fpe-. 
cies  of  drama  in  England,  in  1706,  was  fet  by  John  Bonon- 
cini ; but  we  can  find  no  proof  of  it  in  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous volumes  of  operas  in  our  poffeffian,  or  dramatic 
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records  that  we  have  been  able  to  confult.  " Camilla  Re- 
g-ina  de  Volfci,”  written  by  Stampiglia,  and  fet  by  Marc 
Antonio  Bononcini,  the  brother  o£  John,  for  the  imperial 
court  of  Vienna,  about  the  year  1697,  was  in  inch  favour 
all  over  Italy,  that  it  was- performed  at  Venice,  1698  ; Bo- 
logna, 1705;  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  1707;  Bologna  again, 
1709;  Udine,  iji$;  and  a third  time  at  Bologna,  1719; 
and  feems  to  liave  been  the  opera  that  was  performed  in 
England,  during  1706,  fifteen  times  ; 1707,  twenty;  1708, 
ten  ; and  1709,  eighteen  ; in  all  fixty-four  times! 

BONONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Gallia  Cif- 
padana,  called  Eelfina,  at  the  time  when  the  Etrufcans-  were 
mailers  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  then  their  capital ; 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Etru-fcan 
prince-,  denominated  Felfinus-.  But  when  theie  fir  ft  poflbl- 
fors  were  driven  away  by  the  Boians,  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Bononia.  In  the  year  of  Rome  564,  the  Romans  con- 
ducted a colony  to  this  place,  witli  a view  of  fortifying  this 
fide  of  the  country.  It  afterwardsbecame  a municipal  city; 
and  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to  Auguftus.  See  Bo- 
logna.— Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Paflnonia,  placed  by 
Ptolemj  on  the-Drave. — Alfo,  a town  of  Dacia  Ripenfis. 
Not.  Imp. — Alfo,  a town  of  Upper  Moelia,  in  the  route 
from  Viminiacum  to  Nicomedia,  between  Dorticon  and  Ra- 
tiaria.  It.  Antonin. — Alfo,  a town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  in 
the  route  along  the  Danube,  between  Cuii  and  Cucci,  19 
miles  from  Sirmium,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

BONONI  AN  Ston  e,  a fmali,  grey,  foft,  gloffy,  fibrous, - 
ponderous,  fulphureous  ftone,  about  the  bignefs  of  a large 
walnut,  or  even  of  an  orange  ; when  broken,  having  a kind 
of  cryftal,  or  fparry  talc  within  ; found  in  the  neighbour- 
hpod  of  Bologna,  or  Bononia,  in  Italy  ; and,  when  duly 
prepared,  making  a fnecies  of  phofphorus.  It  is  of  no  cer- 
tain figure  ; but  isfometimes  round,  fometimes  oblong  and 
cylindric,  and  fometimes  denticular,  which  lafc  kind  is  faid 
robe  the  mod  Ihining  and  tranlparent,.  Its  colours  are  va- 
rious ; fome  being  a fh -coloured,  others  of  a fky-blue,  fome 
of  a ferruginous  colour,  others  yellow,  others  greyilh  white, 
and  fome  almoft  perfectly  white.  The  belt  for  ufe  are  faid 
to  be  the  Iky-coloured  and  the  white.  This  ftone  is  found 
in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  but  efpeciaily  in  the  diftricl  of  Bo- 
logna, towards  the  Apennlne  mountains,  and  on  mount  Pa- 
lerno,  or  Paterno,  abrmt  five  Italian  miles  from  Bologna. 
They  are  molt  commonly  found  after  heavy  rains,  among  the 
earth  wafhed  off  from  the  neighbouring  mountains..  Jn 
this  cafe  the  feveral  raaffes  of  it  appear,  vvhm  the  earth  is 
wafhed  away,  as  bright  as  burnifhed  filveiyor  with  the  glit- 
tering of  talc  refembling  the  glofs  of  a Iookiug-glafs.  This 
ftone  is  the  ponderous  l'par,  or  combination  of  vitriolic  acid 
with  ponderous  earth.  See  Spar. 

A chemift,  whofe  name  was  Vincenzo  Cafciarolo,  having 
gathered  fome  pieces  in  a river  at  the  foot  of  mount  Paterno, 
carried  them  home,  in  hopes  by  the  fire  to  draw  filver  out 
of  them  ; but  inftead  of  what  he  expedted,  found  that  ad- 
mirable phenomenon  they  exhibit,  which  confifts  in  this,  that 
having  been  expofed  to  the  light,  they  retain  it,  and  fhine  in 
the  dark.  This  difeovery  was  made  about  the  year  1630. 

The  property  of  thi3  ftone  is.,  that  though  it.  has  no  lucid 
appearance  in  the  dark,  until  it  undergoes^  particular  cal- 
cination, it  becomes  capable,  by  previous  preparation,  of  im- 
bibing, when  expofed  for  a few  minutes  to  the  light  of  day, 
or  even  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  fuch  a quantity  of  light, 
that  it.  afterwards  fliines  in  the  dark  for  an  interval  from, 
eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  like  a glowing  coal,  but  without  any 
fenfible  heat.  The  light.it  emits  is  fufficient  to  read  by,  if 
the  letters  be  placed  near  it.  It  does  not  retain  its  light 
long,  but  requires  often  renewing  ; and  when  well  prepared, 


its  virtue  will  laft  five  or  fix  years,  but  feldom  longer. 
Tile  method  of  ufing  it  to  the  greateft  advantage,  is  to 
remain  for  fome  time  in  a dark  room,  and  to  introduce  the 
calcined  fubftance  immediately  after  its  being  expofed  to  the 
light. 

M.Hombcrg  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  perfon  who  taught  us 
the  true  manner  of  preparing  and  calcining  the  Bononiau 
ftone,  having  made  a journey  to  Italy  on  purpofe  to  learn 
it.  Though  others  allege,  that  the  true  art  of  preparing 
and  calcining  the  ftone  is  loft  ; there  having  been  but  one, 
an  ecelefiafhc,  who  had  the  true  iecret,  and  who  is  fince 
dead,  without  communicating  it  to  any  perfon.  See  Phi!.. 
Tranf.  21. 

M.  Homberg,  on  his  return  from 'his  travels  in  Italy, 
brought  with  him  a great  number  of  thefe  ftones,  and  cal  - 
cined  200  of  them  in  fo  many  different  ways,  that  he  at  laft 
found  out  the  fecret.  His  method  was  as  follows  : — He- 
firft  fc  raped  the  ftone  all  over,  till  it  appeared  like  talc; 
then,  having  foaked  it  thoroughly  in  brandy,  and  inclofed 
it  Ain  a palte  or  cruft  made  of  other  ftones  of  the  fame  kind 
pulverized,  he  calcined  it  in  the  fire,  or  a fmali  furnace. 
After  this  operation,  he  took  off  all  the  powder  of  the  cruft 
in  which  the  ftone  was  inclofed.  Both  the  powder  and  the 
ftone,  when  brought  into  the  dark  from  the  open  air,,  make 
a luminous  appearance  ; and  the  former,  if  kept  in  a ftrong. 
and  well-ftopped  phial,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  imbibes  the 
light,  and  if  fprinkled  on  pictures  and  letters,  illuminates' 
them  in  the  dark.  In  preparing  the  pafte,  the  ftone  mult 
be  pulverized  in  a brafs  mortar.  This  circumftance  is  men- 
tioned by  Lemery,  who;  in  his  “ Cours  de  Chymie,”  de- 
feribes  at  large  the  whole  procefs  of  preparing  this  ftone, 
which  he  acknowledges  tariiave  learnt  from  Homberg  him- 
felf. 

The  whole  art  of  preparing  this  ftone,  fo  as  to  make  it 
fhine  in  the  dark,  is  deferibed  at  large  in  Hook’s  “ Phiiofo- 
phical  Collections,”  by  fir  Marc  Antonio  Cellio  ; and  in  a 
oook  of  the  fame  author,  publilhed  at  Rome  in  1680,  on 
this  fubjedt : and  the  iubftance  has  hence  been  called  “ II 
Fosforo  de  Marc  Anton.  Cellio.” 

The  following  has  been,  ftated  as  an  approved  method  of 
calcining  this  ftone.  Make  a cylindric  furnace  of  iron  Or- 
copper  plates,  7 inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height. 
Line  the  infide  of  it  with  a ftrong  lute,  fo  that  the  inlide 
may  be  6 inches  wide  in  the  clear  hollow  ; at  the  top  of  this 
make  four  notches,.  2 f inches  deep,  and  1^  inch  wide  ; to 
this  annex  a cylindrical  part  of  the  fame  diameter,  but  a 
little  higher  ; and  at.  the  bottom  make  two  afh-holes,  or  air-> 
boles,  big  enough  to  admit  the  hand.  Line  this,  like  the 
other,  with  good  lute,  and  give  it  a bottom  of  lute,  that, 
it  may  more  powerfully  reflect  the  heat  ; and  line  the  cover 
for  the  top  with  lute.  Into  this  furnace  introduce  an  iron- 
wire  grate  near  the  bottom,  for  fuftaining  the  coals,  and  fo 
as  to  admit  of  free  accefs  of  air..  On  this  grate  lay  fome 
pieces  of  lighted  charcoal,  and  over  thefe-  fome. pieces  not 
lighted,  all  bruifed  to  the  fize  of  about  a walnut.  Some  of  the 
ftones  mull  be  powdered,  and  thole  which  are  to  be  calcined 
mud  be  dipped  in  ftrong  aqua  vitae,  and  while  wet-rolled  in 
the  powder,  or  the  powder  itfelf  may  be  made  up  into  thin 
cakes  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  The  ftones,  thus 
covered,  or  the  cakes,  muft  be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  char- 
coal clofe  to  one  another,  and  another  bed  of  fmali  pieces  of 
charcoal  laid  over  them  to  the  top  of  the  furnace  ; t’ne.cover 
of  the  furnace  is  then  to  be  put  on,  and  the  fire  lighted. 
When  the  charcoal  is  entirely  confumed,  and  the  whole  is 
cold,  take  out  the  ftones,  and,  feparating  the  cruft  from 
them,  wrap  them  up  in  filk  or  cotton,  and  keep  them  clofe 
in  a box  for  ufe.  Preferve  the  cruft  taken  off  the  ftones ; 
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for  this  filings  as  well  as  the  {tone  ; and  being  pulverized, 
may  be  rubbed  over  any  furface  for  emitting  light,  the  iur- 
face  being  firft  daubed  over  with  the  white  oi  an  egg  in  order 
to  make  it  adhere  ; and  this  will  fhine  like  the  (lone.  This 
kind  of  furnace  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  operation  ; 
but  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  quantity  of  charcoal  requi- 
fite  for  giving  the  {tuning  quality  to  the  {tone  ; fince  an  ex- 
cefs  of  heat  deftroys  it,  and  too  lmall  a degree  is  not  fufficient 
to  produce  it.  The  greatclt  degree  of  phofphorence  feems 
to  depend  on  a due  application  of  the  heat.  An  extreme 
degree  of  heat  fufes  the  {tone.  For  other  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  kind  of  phofphorus,  fee  Phosphorus.  See 
alfo  Light. 

This  property  of  affording  a phofphorus  by  calcination,  is 
common  to  the  other  gypfums,  when  pure  from  metallic  or 
other  heterogeneous  mixtures;  the  artificial  gypfums  fucceed 
equally  with  the  natural,  and  it  is  found  to  belong  to  a va- 
riety of  other  fubftances.  M.  Margraaf  obferves,  that  all 
fubftances  which  have  this  property  contain  a vitriolic  acid, 
united  to  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  earth. 

M.  Elpigni  obferves,  that  one  Zagonius  had  a method  of 
making  ftatues  and  pictures  of  the  Bononian  Hone,  which 
would  fhine  varioufly  in  the  dark  ; but  he  adds,  the  perfon 
died  without  difeovering  his  fecret.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N3 

J34-  . . 

BONON1ANSIS,  in  Ornithology , the  fpecific  name  of 
the  greater  lapwing,  tringa  bononienfis  of  Gmelin,  and  va~ 
,nellus  bononienfis  major  of  Briffon.  The  legs  of  this  kind  are 
ochraceous ; head  and  upper  "part  of  the  neck  chefnut ; 
body  above  black,  beneath  white;  throat  and  break  fpotted 
with  ferruginous.  Gmel.  Obf.  This  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon lapwing  ( tringa  vanellus );  the  beak  is  yellowifh  and 
black  at  the  tip. 

Bononiensis,  pa '(fer  cuius  bononienfis  of  Briffon.  This  is 
fringillci  brachyura  of  Gmelin,  or  fhort -tailed  fparrow. 

BONOSIANI,  or  Bonosiaci,  in  Ecclefajlical  Hiflory, 
an  ancient  branch  of  Adoptiani,  in  the  fourth  century,  de- 
nominated from  their  leader  Bonofus,  a bifliop  of  Mace- 
donia. 

BONPLANDIA,  in  Botany.  Cavan.  532.  Clafs  and 
order,  Pent  and ria  Mcnogynia. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  tubular,  five-toothed.  Cor.  monope- 
talous,  almoft  labiate  ; tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ; border 
with  fine  emarginate  divifions  ; the  two  fuperior  long  and 
ftraight,  the  three  inferior  pendant.  Siam,  five  inclining. 
Pjl.  germ  fuperior;  ftyle  capillary  ; ftigma bifid  ; Pericarp , 
capfule  ovate,  three-fided  ; cells  tlmee  ; feeds  three. 

Species,  B.  geminifora,  an  annual  plant  ; leaves  alternate, 
fmooth,  lanceolate,  toothed  ; flowers  violet,  large,  axillary, 
growing  in  pairs.  A native  of  New  Spain. 

EOl'JPOURNIKEL,  a denomination  given  to  a coarfe 
kind  of  bread  ufed  in  Weftphalia.  See  Bread. 

BONS-H  ommes,  or  Bon  -Homines,  in  Ecclefafical  Hif 
tory,  a fort  of  hermits  of  St.  Auguftin,  foundedbyF.de 
Paula.  They  were  brought  over  into  England  in  1283,  by 
Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  Alhorng,  in 
Bucks,  befides  which  they  had  only  one  houfe  more  at 
Edington  in  Wiltfhire.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Auf- 
tin,  and- wore  a blue  habit. 

The  name  is  faid  to  have  arifen  from  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
who  ufed  to  call  F.  de  Paula,  prior  of  the  order,  le  bon 
bomme.  Till  then  they  had  been  called  the  Minimi , or  order 
of  Grammont.  See  Albigenses, 

BONSDORFII,  in  Entomology,  a fpecies  of  Curculio, 
of  an  oblong  form.  Colour  white,  with  a black  band  and 
fpots  ; fnout  falcated  and  brown.  Bonfd.  Cure.  Suec.  In- 
habits Sweden,  and  is  half  the  fize  of  eurculio  fultirojlris. 


BONTAIN,  in  Geography,  a kingdom  of  the  ifiand  of 
Celebes,  fituate  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  on  the  eaft:  fhore  of 
the  bay  of  Boni.  It  is  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  river 
Tino,  which  divides  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Tourattea  ; on 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  which  bear  its  own  name  ; on 
the  eaft,  by  the  river  Kalekongang;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
fea.  It  was  anciently  confidered  among  the  dependent  allies 
of  Macaffer,  and  governed  by  their  kings  ; but  it  has  been 
twice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  Fait  India  com- 
pany and  their  allies,  and  was  ceded  to  them,  in  property, 
by  the  treaty  of  Boni.  The  country  is  pleafant,  and  fertile 
in  rice.  It  has  a large  bay,  where  {hips  may  lie  in  perfeCl 
fafety  during  both  the  monfoons.  The  foundings  are  good 
and  regular,  and  the  bottom  foft  mud;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  in  coming  in,  except  from  a ridge  of  rocks,  which 
are  above  water,  and  are  a good  mark  for  anchoring.  The 
higheft  land  in  fight  is  called  “ Bontain-hi!l.”  S.  la*,  f 30'; 
and  when  a fhip  is  in  the  offing,  at  the  dillance  of  2 or  3 
mites  from  the  land,  file  ffiould  bring  this  hill  N.  or  N|W„ 
and  then  run  in  with  it  and  anchor.  In  this  bay  there  are 
feveral  fmall  towns  ; that  which  is  called  “Bontain,”  lies  in 
the  N.E.  part  of  it  (S.  lat.  5 ; 10'.  E.  long.  117^28'.);  and 
here  is  a fmall  palifadoed  fort,  on  which  are  mounted  eight 
guns,  that  cany  a ball  of  about  eight  pounds  weight;  it  is 
juft  fufficient  to  keep  the  country  people  in  fubjeCi  ion,  and 
is  intended  for  no  other  purpofe ; it  lies  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  a fmall  river,  and  there  is  water  for  a fmp  to  come  clofe 
to  it.  Wood  and  water  are  to  be  procured  here  in  great 
plenty  ; likewife  plenty  of  frefh  proviilons,  at  a reafonable 
rate  : the  beef  is  excellent,  but  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  pro- 
cure enough  of  it  for  a fquadron.  Rice  may  be  had  in  any 
quantity,  and  alio  fowls  and  fruit ; in  the  woods  there  are 
herds  of  wild  hogs,  which  may  he  purchafed  at  a low  price, 
as  the  natives,  who  are  Mahometans,  never  eat  them;  and 
fifh  may  be  caught  with  the  feine.  The  tides  are  very  irre- 
gular; it  is  commonly  but  once  high  and  once  low  water  in 
24  hours,  and  there  is  feldom  a difference  of  fix  feet  between 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  Bontain,  and  thofe  of  Boele- 
Comba  and  Bera,  are  the  beft  humoured,  moft  peaceful  and 
moft  traClable  of  all  the  fubjeCts  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
company,  in  the  whole  ifiand  of  Celebes, 

BONTEMPI,  Angelini,  in  Biography,  a native  of 
Perugia,  and  author  of  the  firft  hiftory  of  mulic  in  the  Ita- 
lian language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Pie  was  an 
able  profeffor,  of  confiderable  learning,  who  ftourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Elis  work,  which  has  En- 
title “Pliftoria  Muftca  di  Gio.  And.  Angelini  Bontempi,” 
was  publifhed  at  Perugia,  in  fmall  folio,  1695.  It  is  be- 
come fomewhat  fcarce,  which  enhances  its  value  with  col- 
lectors of  books  ; and  having  being  long  unable  to  procure 
a copy,  we  imagined  when  one  was  found,  from  Broffardhs 
character  of  the  work,  that  wewere  in  poffeffion  of  a greater 
treafure  than  on  examination  it  proved  to  be.  For  with 
great  parade  of  his  learning,  feience,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  theorifis,  thatare  comedown  to  us,  he  leaves  us  in  as 
utter  darknefs  concerning  theprabticeof  ancient  mu  fie  as  ever; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  has  furnilhed  us  with  but  little 
information  concerning  the  modern  of  his  own  time,  with 
which,  however,  as  a contrapuntift,  he  feems  to  have  been 
perfeftly  well  acquainted.  Indeed,  by  the  frequent  ufe 
lie  makes  of  fcientific  terms,  his  book,  when  cafually 
opened,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a dry  mathematical 
treatife,  than  the  hiftory  of  an  elegant  art. 

The  moft  curious  and  interefting  part  of  his  work,  is  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  diicipline  of  the  college  of 
fingers  in  the  fervice  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  of  the 
great  mailers  who  then  fiourifiied  at  Rome,  who  had  diftin- 
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guiffied  themfelves  in  writing  “ Alla  Paleftrina”  for  the  BON  FOR  i,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the 
church  ; fecular  mufic  was  then  but  little  cnltivated,  and  palatinate  of  Braclaw,  20  miles  eaft  of  Braclaw. 


lei's  refpedted  there,  till  operas  and  oratorios  had  made  fome 
progrefs  in  polifhing  melody,  and  in  the  juft  accentuation 
and  expreffion  of  words. 

BONTIA,  in  Botany,  (in  honour  of  Jacobus  Bontius,  a 
phyfician  at  Batavia,  author  of  a treatife  “ De  Medicina  In- 
dorum”).  Linn,  fpecies  800.  Syft.  579.  Reich.  3.  2CO. 
Willden.  1208.  Schieb.  1062.  Juffieu  127.  Gats  and 
order,  Didynamia  Angiofpermia.  Nat.  Ord,  Perfonata — 
allied  to  the  So/anea.  Juft. 

Gen.  Char.  Per.  calyx  one-leaved,  five-parted  ; fegments 
obtufe,  ereeft,  permanent.  Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent  ; 
tube  long,  cylindric  ; border  gapi..g  ; upper  lip  eredt,  re- 
flexed  near  the  end,  emarginate  ; lower  fenntrifid,  the  lize  of 
the  upper.  Stam.  filaments  fubulate,  bending  to  the  upper 
lip,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; anthers  limple.  Pifl.  germ 
ovate  ; ftyle  fimple  ; ftigma  bifid,  obtule.  Pericarp,  drupe 
ovate,  with  an  oblique  apex.  Seed , nut  oval,  one-celled, 
germinating. 

Eft.  Char.  Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  two-lipped  ; lower  lip 
three-parted,  revolute.  Drupe  ovate,  one-feeded,  with  an 
oblique  apex. 

Species,  B.  daphnoides , Barbadoes  wild  olive.  (La  March. 
Illult.  Tab.  546.)  “Leaves  alternate;  peduncles  one- 
flowered.”  Linn.  A Ihrub  four  or  five  feet  high;  leaves 
rather  ftiff,  lanceolate,  fmooth,  green  on^both  Iides,  lower 
ones  ferrate,  upper  ones  entire.  Flowers  yellowilh,  with  a 
line  of  dufky  purple  acrofs  the  lower  lip ; axillary  fingle,  or 
in  pairs ; tube  and  lower  lip  hairy.  It  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Bentick  in  1690,  and  flowered  with  Dr.  Sherard  in 
June  1723. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  cultivated  in  Barbadoes  for 
making  hedges,  and  may  be  raifed  in  England  from  feeds 
fown  on  a hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  It  niuft  afterwards 
be  tranfplanted  into  a fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a moderate  tanner’s  bark  hot-bed,  with  a large 
allowance  of  air  and  water  in  hot  weather,  but  fhould  always 
remain  in  the  ftove.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  fummer.  Being  ever  green,  and  growing  in  a pyra- 
midal form,  it  makes  a pretty  variety  in  the  ftove. 

Bontia,  (Brown  Jamaic.)  See  Avicennia  germi- 
nans. 

Bontia,  (Pet.).  See  Epidendron  carinatum. 

Bontia,  in  Conchology , a fpecies  of  Helix,  of  which 
feveral  varieties  are  deferibed  by  Chemnitz.  This  (hell  is 
fomewhat  conic,  ventricofe,  perforated,  and  pellucid,  with 
the  tip  black  ; on  the  firft  whorl  three  yellowilh  bands ; 
aperture  ovate.  Helix  bontia  is  a native  of  Bengal;  the  ffiell 
is  extremely  fragile. 

BONTIUS,  James,  in  Biography,  a native  of  Leyden  , 
was  educated  in  philofophy  and  medicine,  under  his  father 
Gerard  ; and  being  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  praclifed  phylic 
at  Batavia  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  O11 
his  return  to  Europe  he  wrote  feveral  valuable  works  on  the 
difeafe3  and  practice  of  medicine  of  India.  Thefe  are,  “ De 
confervanda  valetudine,  ac  dieta  fanisin  India  obfervaudis;” 

“ Methodua  medendi,  qua  oportet  in  India  orientali  uti;” 

“ Obfervationes  feleiftae  ex  difledlione  cadaverum  ac  autopiia 
deferipta;.”  He  alfo  publilhed  curious  obfervations  relating 
to  the  botany  and  natural  hiftory  of  thofe  regions,  more  el- 
pecially  the  vegetables  ufedin  medicine  and  diet  in  his  work 
entitled  “ De  Medicina  Indorum,”  in  1642,  and  afterwards, 
with  Alpinus’s  work  “ De  Medicina  iEgyptiorum,”  4to. 
I7l~8.  He  alfo  publilhed  “ Hiftoria  Nat.  et  Med.  Indite 
•ri  mtalis,”  fob  in  1658.  His  brotherRegnier  was  many  years 
profeffor  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  rettor  of  the  univerfity. 
He  died  in  1623.  Haller.  Bib.  Med.  Pra<ft.  et  Botan. 
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BONVINCINO,  Alessandro,  called  Le  Moretto,  in 
Biography,  an  eminent  painter  of  hiftory  and  protrait,  was 
born  at  Rovate  in  15 14,  and  ftudied  for  fome  years  under 
Titian  , but  he  was  enamoured  with  the  deligns  of  Raphael, 
which  he  accidentally  faw  ; and  devoting  himfelf  to  the  alii- 
duous  ftudy  of  tliofe  mafter-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  he  be- 
came an  exceeding  good  painter.  His  works  are  eagerly 
bought,  and  much  admired  for  the  tendernefs  of  the  pencil- 
ling, the  eorredtneis  and  fpirited  expreffion  of  the  figures, 
the  neatnefs  of  the  finifhing,  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  dra- 
peries, confifting  of  velvets,  dainalks,  or  fatins,  copied  alter 
nature,  and  wonder  rally  imitated.  He  was  equally  .excellent 
in  portrait,  and  placed  by  fome  perfons  in  competition  with 
Titian.  He  died  in.  1564.  PiOsingtori. 

BONUS  Henricus,  m Botany,  (Bauh.  &c.)  See  Cue- 
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BONZES,  or  Bon.zus»  a name  given  to  the  priefts  and 
religious  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin.  This  is  the  ap- 
pellation under  which  the  priefts,  who  are  attached  to  the 
worlhip  of  Fo  (fee  Fo,)  are  generally  known  among  Euro- 
peans. They  are  called  “ Talapoins”  by  the  Siameie,  “La- 
mas” by  the  Tartars,  “ Ho-lhang”  in  China,  and  “ Bonzes” 
in  Japan.  They  generally  live  in  a fort  of  community,  in 
places  apart,  or  configned  wholly  to  them.  The  ifland 
Pou-to,  near  Chufan,  is  a famous  feat  of  bonzes,  being 
wholly  inhabited  by  them,  to  the  number  of  3000,  all  of 
the  fetl  of  Hofhang,  or  unmarried  bonzes. 

They  live  a kind  of  Pythagorean  life,  and  have  not  lefs 
than  four  hundred  pagodas,  or  temples,  in  this  little  ifland. 
They  have  alfo  females,  called  bonzefles,  a fort  of  nuns, 
who  dedicate  themfelves'  to  the  worlhip  and  ferviee  of  fome 
temples  or  idols.  They  are  obliged  to  abftain  from  all  con- 
verfe  with  men,  and  on  that  account  are  cloiftered  in  large 
monafteries,  like  thofe  of  the  Romilh  and  Greek  church. 
F or  incontinency  thefe  bonzefles  are  condemned  by  the  man- 
darins to  a kind  of  pillory  called  Ranghi,  which  fee. 

Thefe  bonzes,  or  Chinefe  priefts  of  Fo,  worfhip  him 
under  the  forms  of  feveral  animals,  through-  which  they 
pretend  that  he  had  tranfmigrated  before  he  was  deified  ; 
and  ingroffing  the  worlhip  of  tins  imaginary  deity  to  them- 
felves, in  the  Chinefe  temples,  they  fupport  and  propagate 
it,  with  a view  to  their  own  perfonal  emolument  and  in- 
fluence, by  the  moft  unwarrantable  impolturcs.  They  ad- 
mit, however,  the  diftinction  between  good  and-evil ; and 
they  declare,  that,  after  death,  rewards  will  be  bellowed  on 
the  good,  and  punifhments  inflifted  on  the  wicked,  in  places 
deftiued  for  the.  fouls  of  each.  They  teach,  that  the  god 
Fo  appeared  on  earth  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  mankind, 
and  of  reftoring  to  the  paths  of  falvation  thofe  who  have 
ftrayed  ; that  it  is  by  him  their  fins  are  expiated  ; and  that 
he  alone  can  procure  for  them  a happy  regeneration  in  a fu- 
ture life.  They  enjoin  the  ftridt  obiervance  of  five  precepts ; 
of  which  the  firft  forbids  the  killing  of  any  living  creature, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be  ; the  fecund,  the  taking  away 
of  the  goods  of  another;  the  third  forbids  men  to  pollute 
themfelves  by  uncleannels ; the  fourth,  to  lye;  and  the 
fifth  to  drink  wine.  They,  above  all,  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  a£ts  of  mercy  ; inch  as,  treating  their  bonzes 
well,  building  monafteries  and  temples  for  them,  and  Fuji- 
plying  them  with  every  thing  necelfary  for  their  mainte- 
nance, as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  participating  the  bene- 
fit of  their  prayers,  mortifications,  penances,  and  other  me- 
ritorious aeftions,  towards  the  atonement,  of  their  own  fins, 
and  for  obtaining  a happy  tranfmig  at7on  in  another  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  terrify  thofe  who  withhold  their 
benefadlionsfrom  themwithmenaces;  alluring  them,  that  the  y 
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ffiall  hereafter  revive  in  the  form  of  dogs,  rats,  ferpents,  horfes, 
and  mules ; and  that  they  {hall  be  for  ever  expofed  to  the 
moll  degrading  and  wretched  tranfmigrations.  Thefe  me- 
naces feldom  fail  of  making  a deep  impreffion  on  the  minds 
of  the  credulous  vulgar,  inlomuch  that  they  often  perfuade 
them  to  burn,  at  the  funerals  of  their  deceafed  relatives, 
paper  gilt,  or  wafhed  with  filver,  filk,  cloth,  and  other  gar- 
ments, which,  they  pretend,  will  be  converted  into  fubltan- 
tial  gold  and  filver,  and  fuperb  veflments,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  parents  and  friends.  Le  Compte  relates  a (lory  of  an 
old  man,  who  was  led  to  b lieve,  by  the  reprefentations  of 
thefe  bonzes,  that  his  foul  {hould  pafs  into  the  body  of  one 
of  the  emperor’s  pod-horfes.  The  poor  man  was  fo  didreffed, 
that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  deep,  and  his  grief  was  fuch 
as  to  threaten  the  fpeedy  termination  of  his  life.  He  learned, 
however,  that  the  fouls  of  the  ChriftianS  were  exempted 
from  thefe  dreadful  metamorphofes  ; upon  which,  he  applied 
to  one  of  the  Jefuits  for  Cbriftianbaptifm,  alluring  him,  that 
he  would  rather  be  of  that,  or  any  religion,  than  tranfmi- 
grate  into  a poll -hone.  The  Jefuit  complied  with  his  re- 
queft,  and  made  his  mindeafy.  Thefe  bonzes  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  hypocrify  and  deceit  ; and 
dextroufly  prafcife  them  as  occalions  occur.  They  addict 
t'hemfelves  to  rigorous  fading,  frequent  watchings,  and  long 
prayers  before  the  altars  of  Fo.  When  they  cannot  obtain 
gifts  by  cunning  and  addrefs,  they  endeavour  to  procure 
them  by  exciting  compaffion,  and  by  fubmitting  to  the  fe- 
vered penances,  and  praftifing  the  mod  rigorous  auderities. 
With  this  view  they  often  appear  in  public  places,  as  fright- 
ful fpedlacles  of  mortification.  They  often  drag  along  the 
ftreets  heavy  chains  fadened  round  tr.eir  necks,  arms,  and 
legs  : they  beat  their  heads  againd  the  dones  and  pods,  and 
mangle  their  bodies,  fo  that  they  are  fmeared  with  blood  ; 
they  carry  burning  coals  upon  the  tops  of  their  naked 
heads ; and  fome  of  them  are  carried  about  in  a kind  of 
fedan,  the  infide  of  which  is  duck  full  of  nails  and  fpikes, 
fo  that  they  cannot  dir  without  wounding  tbemfelves ; and 
thefe  nails  they  fell  to  the  populace  for  a few  pence,  as 
amulets  and  prefervatives  againd  all  harm,  and  as  efficacious 
means  of  bringing  down  bleffings  on  the  purchafer  and  his 
family.  By  pretending  to  know  the  prefent  date  of  the 
dead,  aiid  the  future  condition  of  the  living,  they  contrive 
to  extort  money  from  the  furviving  friends,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure for  the  deceafed  a fpeedy  releafe  and  paffage  into  a bet- 
ter date.  Many  other  indances  of  their  knavery  are  related 
by  Du  Halde,  Le  Compte,  and  other  writers.  Some  of 
thefe  are  fo  atrocious  in  their  nature,  that  the  relation  of 
them  cannot  be  read  without  horror;  and  we  are  led  to  hope, 
that  they  are  recited  by  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  to  whom 
the  bonzes  have  been  great  enemies,  and  againd  whom  they 
have  excited  various  perfecutions,  with  fome  exaggeration. 

We  read  of  their  privately  feizing  men  and  women,  and 
hurrying  them  away  in  a clofe  fedan,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  but  the  tops  of  tbeir  heads,  and  their  eyes  moving  in  a 
terrifying  manner,  to  the  next  river  or  canal,  and  drowning 
them  without  mercy,  before  crowds  of  fpedlators,  who  are 
harangued  by  one  of  the  fraternity  into  a firm  belief  that 
the  perfons  fo  treated  had  earneilly  requeded  to  be  thus  dif- 
patched  out  of  the  world,  in  order  to  obtain  immortality  in 
a future  date.  With  all  the  external  appearances  of  fanftity 
and  audevity,  thefe  bonzes  unite  voluptuous  manners  and 
fecret  profligacy,  of  which  various  indances  are  recited. 
Notwidanding  the  infatuation  which  induces  the  vulgar  to 
fupport  the  popular  fuperdition  of  the  country,  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  a bonze  are  generally  defpifed  in  China. 
Mod  of  thefe  fanatical  impodors  are’fprung  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people.  Thofe  of  Pegu,  however,  are  faid  to  be  ge- 
nerally gentlemeaof  the  higheft  extra&ion,  See  Pegtj.  To 


recruit  and  perpetuate  their  fed,  they  pur  chafe  young  chil. 
dren,  whom  they  betimes  initiate  in  all  their  myderies,  and 
whom  they  indruft  in  every  trick  and  deception  which  may 
render  their  profeffion  profitable  ; thefe  afterwards  fucceed 
them,  and  tranfmit  their  arts  to  other  young  bonzes,  who 
are  educated  in  the  fame  manner.  They  are,  in  general, 
very  ignorant,  and  unable  to  give  an  exad  account  even  of 
the  true  dodtrine  of  their  fed.  Although  they  have  no  re« 
gular  hierarchy,  they  acknowledge  fuperiors,  whom  they 
call  “ ta-ho-fhang,”  or  grand  bonzes.  This  rank  fecures  to 
thofe  who  have  attained  it  particular  didindion,  and  the' 
fird  place  in  all  religious  affemblies  at  which  they  may  be 
prefent.  There  are  bonzes  of  all  conditions  ; fome  deftined 
only  for  colleding  alms  ; others,  better  {killed  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking,  and  who  have  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Chinefe  literature,  are  commidioned  to  vifit  the  literati,  and 
to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  houfes  of  the  great  ; old 
men,  rendered  venerable  by  age,  and  by  a grave  deportment, 
are  employed  to  exercife  their  talents  among  the  female  fex; 
thefe  prefide  in  all  their  affemblies,  which,  though  not  com- 
mon, are  held,  however,  in  feveral  provinces.  Thefe  reli- 
gious clubs  are  very  lucrative  to  the  bonzes.  One  of  thefe 
priells  enters  the  chapel,  where  the  female  devotees  are  af- 
fembled,  and  fings  fome  anthems  to  the  god  Fo.  At  length, 
after  having  for  fome  time  repeated  “ Omito  Fo,”  (Omito 
being  the  name  of  another  deity  more  ancient  than  Fo,  and 
worshipped  by  the  Japanefe  under  the  name  ofAmida,  which 
fee),  and  after  being  dunned  with  the  tinkling  noife  of  feveral 
fmall  kettles,  upon  which  they  beat,  they  place  themfelves 
at  table,  and  the  noify  devotion  terminates  with  mirth  and 
a good  repad.  On  days  of  greater  folemnity,  the  bonzes 
adorn  their  places  of  worflup  with  feveral  idols,  and  nume- 
rous paintings,  exhibiting  under  various  forms  the  different 
punidiments  infli&ed  on  the  wicked  in  hell.  The  prayers- 
and  feading  continue  feven  days,  during  which  their  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  prepare  and  confecrate  treafures  for  the  other 
world.  In  every  province  of  China  there  are  temples,  to 
which  numerous  votaries  repair ; fome  of  them  making  pil- 
grimages thither  from  yery  remote  places.  The  pilgrims 
climb  thefe  facred  mountains  with  great  difficulty,  and  are 
fometimes  dragged  up  on  their  bended  knees.  Thofe,  whofe 
age  or  infirmities,  or  urgent  bufinefs,  will  not  allow  of  their 
joining  thefe  devout  caravans,  commiffion  fome  of  their 
friends  to  bring  them  a large  leaf  filled  with  characters,  and 
damped  by  the'bonzes  in  a particular  corner..  The  centre 
of  this  leaf  is  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  good  Fo.  On 
the  vedments  of  the  god,  and  around  his  figure,  are  traced 
out  a multitude  of  circles,  intended  for  the  following  pur- 
pofe. — The  devotees  of  the  god,  whether  male  or  female, 
wear  hanging  from  their  necks,  or  around  their  arms,  a kind 
of  chaplet,  compofedof  ioo  beads  of  moderate  fize,  divided 
by  three  which  are  much  larger;  and  a bead,  dill  bigger, 
in  form  of  a fmall  gourd,  ornaments  the  top  of  the  chaplet. 
Thefe  beads  they  roll  between  their  fingers,  pronouncing 
the  myderious  words  “ O-mi-to,  Fo  !”  and  each  of  thefe  in- 
vocations is  accompanied  hy  a genu-fleClion.  When  they 
have  completed  the  number  of  ioo,  equal  to  that  of  the 
beads,  they  mark  with  a red  dr.oke  one  of  the  circlts  which 
furround  the  figure  of  the  god  Fo,  on  the  leaf  damped  by 
the  bonzes.  This  leaf  becomes  the  regiderof  all  the  prayers 
which  they  have  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives.  To 
verify  its  authenticity,  the  bonzes  are,  from  time  to  time, 
invited  to  their  houfes,  where  they  mud  atted  the  number 
of  circles  marked  with  red  drokes,  and  imprint  their  feals  on 
the  leaf.  Wneo  any  of  them  dies,  this  valuable  memorial  is 
carried  at  the  funeral  with  the  greated  folemnity,  and  depo- 
fited  in  a fmall  box  clofely  {hut  and  fealed  : this  they  call 
“ lou-in,”  or  a paffport  for  the  other  world ; and  it 
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<*ofts  a large  fum  of  money  to  have  all  thefe  formalities  ob- 
ferved. 

■ It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  bonzes  are  peculiarly 
inimical  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  China, 
Japan,  &c.  ; and  that  they  have  excited  a fpirit  of  perfec- 
tion againlt  the  European  mifiionaries,  who  have  hitherto 
been  chiefly  Jefuits  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Thefe  ftran- 
o-ers,  they  fay,  have  introduced  themfelves  into  China  for 
the  purpofe  of  invading  it ; the  new  doctrine  they  preach 
is  calculated,  as  they  pretend,  to  procure  followers,  and  a 
number  of  partifans,  fufficient  to  fecond  their  efforts,  when 
European  troops  and  fleets  {hall  be  ready  to  attack  them  ; 
and  fometimes  they  allege,  that  the  mifiionaries  perfuade 
people  to  embrace  their  do&rine  merely  by  the  aid  of  for- 
cery,  and  that  they  gain  converts,  and  fix  their  attachment 
by  lavifhing  gold  and  filver  among  them,  of  which  they 
have  great° abundance,  becaufe  they  poffefs  the  fecret  of 
imitating  and  counterfeiting  thefe  precious  metals.  By 
fuch  and  fimilar  reprefentations,  they  have  checked  the 
zeal,  and  counteracted  the  efforts  of  Chriftian  mifiionaries. 
Le  Compte,  State  of  China.  Du  Halde’s  China,  vol.  i. 
Groffiere’s  China,  vol.  ii. 

It  has  been  oblerved  (fee  Embaffy  to  China,  vol.  11. 
p.  ioo.),  that  the  likenefs  is  fo  ftrong  between  the  apparent 
worlhip  of  many  of  the  priefts  of  Eo,  and  that  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  churches  of  the  Roman  faith,  that  a Chinefe,  con- 
veyed into  one  of  the  latter,  might  imagine  the  votaries  he 
faw  were  then  adoring  the  deities  of  his  own  country.  On 
the  altar  of  a Chinefe  temple,  behind  a fcreen,  is  frequently 
a reprefentation  which  might  ferve  for  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  perfon  of  “ Shin-moo,”  or  thefacred  mother, 
fitting  in  an  alcove  with  a child  in  her  arms,  and  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  a circle,  which  are  called  a glory,  round  her 
bead,  with  tapers  burning  conftantly  before  her.  The  long 
coarfe  gowns  of  the  Ho-lhangs,  or  priefts  of  Fo,  bound 
with  cords  round  the.  waift,  would  altnoft  equally  fuit  tne 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  former  live,  like 
the  latter,  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  refide  together  in  monafte- 
ries,  and  impofe  occafionally  upon  themfelves  voluntary, 
penance  and  rigorous  abftinence. 

BOO-Hadjar,  in  Geography.  See  Agar. 

Bo o-Jecmab,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
ftantina,  which  runs  along  the  weftern  fide  of  the  marlh 
which  feparates  betwixt  Bona  and  the  ancient  Hippo.  Over 
this  river  is  abridge  of  Roman  ftrudture. 

Boo  -Shatter,  a town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
faid  by  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  79.)  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Utica,  which  fee. 

BOOBERAK,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  formed  by  the  jun&ion  of  the  Niffah  and  Bugdou- 
rah.  Its  mouth,  which  is  made  up  of  a number  of  branches, 
is  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Titterie. 

BOOBY,  a word  of  uncertain  etymology,  derived  by 
Skinner  from  the  Spanifh  bobo,  foolifh ; but  deduced 
by  Junius  from  bonvbard,  an  old  Scottilh  word  for  a 
coward  or  contemptible  fellow  ; denotes  a dull,  heavy, 
Ilupid  perfon. 

Booby  ijland,  in  - Geography , a fmall  ifland  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  lying  diredfly  oppofite  to  Mofquito  bay,  at  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophet’s,  and  more  than 
Half  a league  from  it,  off  the  north  end  of  Nevis  ifland. — 
Alfo,  a fmall  ifland,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iflands  called 
Prince  of  Wales’s  iflands,  extending  from  thence  and  Wal- 
lis’s ifland,  as  far  as  New  Guinea. 

Booby,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  pelecanus  fula  in 
Catefby’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina.  Th t great  booby  of 
Catefby  is  a variety  of  pelecanus  bajfanus . Brown  booby  of 


Latham,  pelecanus fiber  ; lejfsr  booby,  pelecanus  parvus  1 f potted 
booby , pelecanus  maculatus. 

BOGDGE-BOODGE,  or  Booge-booge,  in  Geogra- 
phy, a town  of  Hindooftan,  the  prefent  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Cutch-j  and  refidenceof  its  rajah.  It  is  alfo  called 
Booz,  and  placed  in  a map,  to  which  Mr.  Rennell  refers, 
about  34.  geographical  miles  to  the  E.  or  E.S.  E.  of  the 
eafteru  branch  of  the  Indus  : 120  miles  S.  E.  of  Tatta,  and 
about  200V/.  ofAhmedabad. 

BOODH,  Bouddha , Budha,  or  Buddou,  in  Mythology . a 
deity  very  anciently  and  very  generally  worfliipped  in  India. 
The  name  of  this  deity  is  varioufly  expreffed  by  different  wri- 
ters. In  the  Pali  language,  and  3mong  the  Cingalele,  his 
common  name  is  Bouddha.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  Afiatic 
Refearches,  writes  Buddou;  and  Paulinus  (Muf.  Borg. }, 
Budha;  and  from  thefe  two  appellations  we  may  eafily  deduce 
theBudda  orButta  of  Beaufobre  and  Bqchart,  the  Bod  of  the 
Arabians,  Bodda  of  Edrili,  Bo-JTiz  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  Baouth  of  M.  Gentil.  The  name  is  faid  to  be  an  ap- 
pellation, fynonymous  with  fage  or  philofopher,  and  ex- 
preffive  of  wifdom.  By  Budha,  fays  the  learned  Bryant, 
(Anal.  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  iii.  p.  573.)  we  are  certainly  to 
underftand  the  idolatrous  fymbol,  called  by  fome  nations 
Buddo  ; the  fame  as  Argus  and  Theba.  In  the  mythology 
tranfmitted  concerning  it  we  may  fee  a reference  both  to  the 
machine  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfon  preferred  in  it.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which  we  find  this  perfon  alfo  ftyled  Bod,  Budhu, 
and  Buddo  ; and  in  the  weft  Butus,  Battus,  and  Bosotus. 
He  was  faid  by  the  Indians  not  to  have  been  born  in  the 
ordinary  way  ; but  to  have  come  to  light  indiredtly  through 
the  fide  of  his  mother.  By  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  he  is 
called  Bouta  ; and  in  the  hiftory  of  this  perfon,  however 
varied,  we  may  perceive  a relation  to  the  Arkite  deity  of 
the  fea,  called  Pofeidon  ; alfo  to  Arcalus  and  Dionufus  ; 
ftyled  Boeotus  and  Thebanus.  Different  learned  men  have 
fuppofed  Boudha  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Noah,  Mofes, 
or  Siphoas  the  35th  king  of  Egypt  ; and  fir  William  Jones 
fuppofed  Bouddha  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Sefac  or  Se- 
foftris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  conqueft  fpread  a new  fyf- 
tem  of  religion  and  philofophy  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges, 
about  1000  years  before  Chrift.  In  order  to  reconcile  fome 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Hindoos,  with  regard  to 
the  time  ofBouddha’s  appearance,  this  learned  writer  agrees 
with  Giorgi  in  fuppcling,  that  they  have  confounded  two 
Bouddhas  ; the  younger,  of  whom  eftablifhed  the  new  re- 
ligion, which  gave  great  offence  to  the  bramins  in  India, 
and  was  introduced  into  China  in  the  firft  century  of  our 
aera ; whereas  the  more  ancient  Bouddha  preceded  him  by 
many  centuries,  and  is  referred  by  fir  W.  Jones,  after  a'  va- 
riety of  computations,  to  the  year  1027  before  Chrift.  For 
want  of  adverting  to  this  circumftance,  he  confounded  the 
latter  Bouddha  with  the  Woden  of  the  Goths.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers alfo  remarked,  that  Pood  or  Poaden,  which  is  the 
Siamefe  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Boodh  of  the  Indians 
and  Birmans,  bears  a ftriking  refemblance  to  the  Gothic 
Woden  ; and  it  is  further  fuggefted,  that  Boodh  is  the  Dies. 
Mercurii,  the  Wednefday,  or  Woden’s  day,  of  all  Hindoos, 
But  etymological  reafoning,  more  efpeeially  when  it  inter- 
feres with  chronology,  is  not  fufficient  to  eftablifti  the  iden- 
tity of  Boodh  and  Woden.  According  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Hindoos,  which  fir  W.  Jones  lias  minutely  invefti- 
gated  and  detailed,  Boudha  was  the  ninth  “ Avatar,’-’  or 
defeent  of  the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  preferver,  or  the  ninth 
incarnation  of  Viftmou,  which  was  long  antecedent-  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  deified  hero  of  Scandinavia,  who*  according 
to  fome  writers,  was  a contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Julius 
Csefar,  and  who  is  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Northern 
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Antiquities,  70  years  after  the  Chriftian  ara,  Befides,  the 
attributes  of  Boodh  and  Odin  are  very  different.^The  deity, 
whofe  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Scandinavia,  was  a god 
of  terror,  and  his  votaries  carried  defolation  and  the  fword 
throughout  whole  regions;  whereas  the  ninth  Avatar  (fee 
Maurice’s  Hift.  of  Hindooftan,  vol.  ii.  part  3.)  introduced 
the  peaceful  olive,  and  appeared  in  the  world  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  preventing  fanguinary  a£ts.  He  feverely  cenfured 
the  facrifice  of  cattle,  or  depriving  any  being  of  life,  and  is 
denominated  the  author  of  happinefs.  His  place  of  refi- 
dence  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  at  Boodha  Gaya  in 
Bengal,  by  the  illuftrious  Amara,  renowned  amongil  men; 
and'according  to  an  infcription  in  Sanfcrit,  found  on  aftone 
in  this  place,  and  tranflated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  (Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  i.  p.  284. ) he  caufed  ag  image  of  the  fupreme 
fpirit  Bood-dha  to  be  made,  and  worfhipped  it  according  to 
the  law,  with  perfumes,  incenfe,  and  the  like  ; and  he  thus 
glorified  the  name  of  that  fupreme  being,  the  incarnation  of 
a portion  of  Veefhnoo  : “ Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the 
form  of  Bood-dha  ! reverence  be  unto  the  lord  of  the  earth  ! 
reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  incarnation  of  the  deity  and  the 
eternal  one  ! reverence  be  unto  thee,  O God,  in  the  form  of 
the  God  of  mercy,  the  difpeller  of  pain  and  trouble,  the 
lord  of  all  things,  the  deity  who  overcometh  the  fins  of  the 
Kalee  Yoog,  the  guardian  of  the  univerfe,  the  emblem  of 
mercy  toward  thofe  who  ferve  thee!”  See.  As  the  doctrines 
of  Boodh  and  Woden  are  different,  and  their  asras  are  very 
remote,  they  mud  of  courfe  be  different  perfons.  The 
Buddha  of  the  Hindoos  is  unqueftionably,  fays  fir  W.  Jones, 
the  Foe  or  Fo  of  China ; and  M.  de  Guignes,  on  the  au- 
thority of  four  Chinefe  hiftorians,  afferts,  that  Fo  was  born 
about  the  year  before  Chrift  1027,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cafh- 
mir.  Mr.  Chambers,  following  M.  Gentil,  and  followed 
by  Paulinus,  conceives,  by  a very  forced  train  of  etymology, 
the  Fo  or  Fohi  of  the  Chinefe  to  be  a corruption  of  Boud- 
dha.  Nor  is  the  derivation  of  Taautos,  Toth,  or  Touth, 
the  Egyptian  name  for  Hermes  from  Bouddha,  lefs  fanciful ; 
and  yet  Fo-hi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Chinefe,  a military 
tribe,  whom  the  Hindoos  call  the  Chandravanfa,  or  children 
of  the  moon,  was,  according  to  their  Puranas  or  legends, 
Buddha,  or  the  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury. 

Among  the  various  appellations  by  which  the  deity  Bud- 
dha is  known  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft,  that  of  Godama  is 
very  c®mmon.  This  Godama,  Gaudma,or  Gotma,  &c.  as  his 
name  is  differently  expreffed,  is  faid  to  have  been  a philofo- 
pher,  and  is  believed  by  the  Birmans  to  have  flouri filed  above 
2300  years  ago;  be  is  faid  to  have  taught  in  the  Indian  fchools 
the  heterodox  religion  and  philofophy  of  Boodh.  See  Go- 
dama. The  image  that  reprefents  Boodh  is  called  Gaudma 
or  Goutum,  which  is  now  a commonly  received  appellation  of 
Boodh  himfelf : this  image  is  the  primary  objedt  of  worfhip 
in  all  countries  fituated  between  Bengal  and  China.  The 
fe&aries  of  Boodh  contend  with  thofe  of  Brahma  for  the 
honours  of  antiquity,  and  are  certainly  far  more  numerous. 
The  Cingalefe  in  Ceylon  are  Boodhifts  of  the  pureft  fource, 
and  the  Birmans  acknowledge  to  have  received  their  religion 
from  that  ifiand,  which  they  call  Zehoo.  From  thence  it 
was  brought,  as  the  Rhahaans  fay,  to  Arracan,  and  it  was 
then  introduced  into  Ava,  and  probably  into  China ; for 
the  Birmans  confidently  aflert,  that  the  Chinefe  are  Boodh- 
ifts. Ktempfer,  fpeakingof  theBudz,  or  Seaka,  (Shaka,Sha- 
kya,  Sjaka,  or  Sakya,  denoting,  according  to  Paulinus, 
the  cunning,  or  the  god  of  good  and  bad  fortune,)  fays, 
(Hift  Japan,  b.  iv.  c 6. ) “ I have  ftrong  reafons  to  believe, 
both  from  the  affinity  of  the  name,  and  the  very  nature  of 
this  religion,  that  its  author  and  founder  is  the  very  fame 
perfon  whom  the  Bramins  call  Buddha,  and  believe  to  be  the 


eflential  fpirit  of  their  Wiflina  ( Vifhnou)  or  their  deity,  who 
made  his  ninth  appearance  in  the  world  under  this  name;  the 
Peguers  call  him  Samana  Khutama.”  Where  he  treats  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  Boodh  into  China,  he  fays,  (id. 
ibid.)  “ about  the  year  of  Chrift  518,  one  Darma,  a great 
faint,  and  twenty-third  fuccefibr  in  the  holy  fee  of  Seaka 
(Buddha),  came  over  into  China  from  Seitenfeku,  as  the 
Japanefe  writers  explain  it,  that  is,  from  that  part  of  the 
world,  which  lies  weftward  with  regard  to  Japan,  and  lqid, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  firm  foundation  of  the  Budfdoifm 
in  that  mighty  empire.”  Others  fay,  that  the  fed  of  Boudha 
was  introduced  into  China  in  the  year  of  our  aera  630,  and 
that  from  China  it  extended  itfelf  to  Japan,  Tonquin,  Co- 
cliinchina,  and  the  moil  remote  parts  of  Tartary. 

Whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  worfhip  of  Boodh, 
or  Buddha,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  wide  extent  of 
its  reception  and  prevalence.  In  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in 
the  extenfive  Birman  empire,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  the  prevailing  religion  is  that  of  Bouddha  or 
Godama,  and  Mr.  Chambers  (Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i. 
p.  162,  &c.)  has  given"  very  good  reafons  for  believing 
that  the  worfhip  of  Bouddha  extended  all  over  India,  and 
was  not  rooted  out  by  the  Bramins  in  the  Deccan,  fo  lately 
as  the  9th,  or  even  the  12th  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera. 
From  the  hiftory  of  Cafhmire,  prefented  to  the  fultan  Ac- 
bar,  on  his  firft  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  we  learn,  that 
Jelowk,  one  of  its  moll  powerful  princes,  tolerated  the  doc- 
trine of  Bouddh  ; and  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nerkh 
the  59th  prince,  A.  D.  342,  that  the  Brahmins  acquired 
the  af'cendency  over  the  followers  of  Boodh,  and  burned 
down  their  temples.  I n Nepal  the  moft  ancient  religion  is 
that  profeffed  by  a fed  who  call  themfelves  “ Baryefu,” 
and  who  feem  to  be  worfhippers  of  Bouddha.  In  Narhoara 
or  Nehrwaleh,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  we 
find  that  even  after  the  Mahometan  invafion,  in  the  Ilth 
century  of  our  sera,  Edrifi,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  century, 
informs  us,  that  the  people  continued  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
idol  Bodda  or  Bud.  This  Arabian  geographer  adds,  that 
the  worfhip  of  the  prince  of  this  country,  who  reigned  on 
the  Malabar  coaft,  with  the  title  of  Balhara,  and  whofe 
dominions  extended  over  Guzerat,  and  the  greateft  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  Vifiapour,  was  addreffed  to  Bodda,  who, 
according  to  St.  Jerome  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was 
the  founder  of  the  fedt  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  in  like  manner, 
fays  M.  d’Anville,  as  the  Brahmins  were  ufed  to  attribute 
their  inftitution  to  Brahma.  If  the  conjedtures  of  fir  William 
Jones,  relating  to  the  inferiptions  found  at  Mongheer,  and  on 
the  pillar  of  Buddal,  be  well  founded,  the  governing  powers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  late  as  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  were  of  the  fedt  of  Bouddha  ; and  however 
idle  and  ridiculous  the  legends  and  notions  of  the  wor- 
fhippers of  Bouddha  may  be,  they  have  been  in  a great  mea- 
fure  adopted  by  the  Brahmins  ; but  with  all  their  defedts 
and  extravagances  much  aggravated,  rajahs  and  heroes  being 
converted  into  gods,  and  impoffibilities  accumulated  on  im- 
probabilities. From  various  authorities,  to  which  we  might 
refer,  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  the  worfhip  of  Bouddha, 
or  Buddou,  has  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  India  at  a period 
prior  to  that  of  the  Brahmins  ; and  that  this  has  been  the 
cafe  even  fo  late  as  the  9th  and  the  12th  centuries  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  ; and  that  this  fyftem  forms  the  bafis  of  that 
religion  which  the  Brahmins  have  brought  with  them  into 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula  of  Hindooltan,  into  Ma- 
dura, Tanjore,  and  Myfore.  In  thofe  parts  of  India,  and 
chiefly  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  in  Ceylon,  the  god 
Baouthj  fays  M.  Gentil,  of  whom,  at  prefent,  they  know 
no  more  in  India  than  the  name,  was  the  objedt  of  worfhip  ; 
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but  it  is  now  totally  abolifhed;  except  that  there  may  be 
fo»nd  fome  families  of  Indians,  who  have  remained  faithful 
to  Baouth,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmins;  and  on  that  account  feparated  from  and  de- 
fpiied  by  the  other  calls.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that 
about  the  time  of  Chrift  the  Brahmins  gained  a fuperio- 
rity  over  the  worlhippers  of  Bouddha  ; and  about  900  years 
afterwards,  we  find  them  totally  overthrowing  his  doc- 
trine in  its  native  country,  and  perfecuting  his  followers. 
The  Vedas,  which  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
oldefl  books  of  the  Brahmins,  are  of  later  date  than  the  time 
of  Bouddha,  as  i6  evident  from  the  mention  which  they 
make  of  that  perfonage.  Afiatic  Refearches,  vols.  i.  ii. 
and  iv.  Symes’s  EmbalTy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.  For  a 
further  account  of  the  votaries  of  Bouddha,  as  well  as  the 
principles  and  rites  of  his  worihip  ; fee  Brachmans,  Go- 
buma,  Rahans,  Samaneans,  and  Tirinanxes.  See  alfo 
Birman  empire , Ceylon,  China,  CocIiinchina,  Siam, 
&c.  ' 

BOODICOTTA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  the  peninfula 
of  India,  in  the  Myfore  country  ; 87  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  33  E.  S.  E.  of  Bangalore.  N.  lat.  12°  50'. 
E.  long.  78°  20'. 

BOOG,  or  Bogoe,  a fmall  illand  of  Denmark,  between 
the  ifland  of  Moen  and  Falller. 

BOOGQO,  in  Zoology , the  fpecies  of  Baboon  called 
Simia  ma'imon , by  Linnaeus.  See  Maimon. 

BOOK,  a writing  compofed  on  fome  point  of  know- 
ledge by  a perfon  intelligent  therein,  for  the  inftru&ion  or 
amufement  of  the  reader. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Saxon  hoc,  which  comes 
from  the  Northern  buech,  of  bueehaus,  a beech  or  fervice-tree , 
on  the  bark  of  which  our  anceltors  ufedto  write. 

Book  may  be  defined  more  precifely,  a compofition  of 
fome  man  of  wit  or  learning,  defigned  to  communicate, 
to  prove,  or  illuftrate  fome  fcience,  art,  truth,  or  invention. 

Book  is  diflinguifhed  from  pamphlet,  or  fingle  paper,  by 
its  great  length  ; and  from  tome  or  volume,  by  its  containing 
the  whole  writing  on  the  fubjeft.  Ifidore  makes  this  diftinfc- 
tion  between  liber  and  codex;  that  the  former  denotes  a fingle 
book,  the  latter  a collection  of  feveral ; though,  acording  to 
Scipio  Maffei,  codex  fignifies  a book  in  the  fquare  form  ; liber , 
a book  in  the  roll  form.  The  primary  dilliu&ion  between 
liber  and  codex  feems  to  have  been  derived,  as  Dr.  Heylin  has 
obferved,  from  the  different  materials  ufed  for  writing,  among 
the  ancients.  From  the  innerfide  of  the  bark  of  a tree,  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  and  called  in  Latin  liber,  the  name  of  liber 
applied  to  a book  was  deduced ; and  from  tablet,  formed 
from  the  main  body  of  a tree,  called  caudex>  was  derived 
the  appellation  of  codex. 

We  fay  an  old  book,  a new  book;  a Latin, a Greek 
book ; to  read,  to  write,  to  publifh  a book  ; the  preface, 
the  title,  the  dedication,  the  index  of  a book.  To  collate  a 
book,  is  to  fee  that  it  be  perfect,  and  that  none  of  the  (beets 
‘be  either  wanting  or  tranfpofed.  Book-binders  fpeak  of 
folding,  fewing,  beating,  prefling,  covering,  gilding,  and 
lettering  of  books.  See  Bookbinding. 

A large  collection  of  books  is  called  a library.  An  inven- 
tory of  a library,  in  order  to  the  reader’s  finding  any  book, 
is  called  a catalogue . 

The  hiftory  or  notitia  of  books  makes  the  firft  part,  ac- 
cording to  fome  the  whole,  of  the  literary  fcience The 

principal  points  of  the  notitia  of  a book  are,  its  author,  date, 
printer,  edition,  verfions,  comments,  epitomes,  fuccefs,  eu- 
logies, cenfures,  condemnation,  fuppreffion,  adverfaries,  vin- 
dicators, continuators,  and  the  like. 

The  hiftory  of  a book  is  either  of  its  contents,  which  is 


given  by  analyfing  it,  as  is  done  by  journalifts  and  reviewers; 
or  of  its  appendages,  and  accidents,  which  is  the  more  imme- 
diate province  of  thofe  called  Iterators,  and  biblioihecarians. 

The  contents  of  a book  are  the  matters  delivered  in  it ; 
which  make  the  province  of  the  author.  Of  thefe  there  is 
one  principal  matter,  called  the  fubjeCl  ; in  refpeCt  of 
which  the  reft  are  only  incidents. 

The  appendages  of  a book  are,  the  title,  preface,  epiftle 
dedicatory,  fummaries,  table  of  contents,  index,  and  the 
like,  which  are  the  proper  province  of  the  editor,  unlefs  per- 
haps the  title  page,  which  is  frequently  ufurped  by  the 
bookfeller. 

In  the  compofition  of  a book,  there  occur  fentiments, 
which  are  alfo  the  materials  of  it ; method,  the  order  where- 
in thefe  are  difpofed  ; and  flyle,  or  expreflion,  which  is  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  giving  of  hillories,  catalogues,  and  bibliothecas  of 
books,  is  faid  to  have  been  firll  introduced  by  the  Germans; 
we  may  add,  that  they  have  bell  fucceeded  in  them  ; and  to 
them  the  chief  woiks  of  this  kind  are  owing.  I.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricius  has  given  us  the  hiftory  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
books : Wolfius,  that  of  the  Hebrew  books  ; Boeder,  of 
the  principal  books  in  each  fcience  and  faculty  ; Struvius,  of 
the  books  of  hiftory,  law,  and  philofophy  ; the  abbot  Fa- 
bricius,  of  the  books  of  his  own  library  ; Lambecius,  of  thofe 
in  the  Vienna  library  ; Le  Long,  of  the  books  of  Scripture; 
Mattaire,  of  the  books  printed  before  the  year  155°*  an(^ 
Morhoff,  a general  literary  hiftory  of  this  kind,  under  the 
title  of  Polyhiftor.  The  various  catalogues  of  choice  libra- 
ries are  ufeful  and  neceffary  for  the  fame  purpofes  : fo  are 
likewife  the  relationes,  &c.  and  the  reviews  which  have  been 
periodically  publiflied.  See  Bibliotheca. 

Books,  as  to  the  materials  of , they  were  firft  written  on 
flones,  witnefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes  (which  is  the 
oldefl  book  we  have  any  warranted  account  of);  then,  on  the 
parts  of  plants,  e.  gr.  the  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree;  the 
rinds  and  barks  efpecially  of  the  tilla  orphilyra,and  the  Egyp- 
tian papyrus.  By  degrees,  wax,then  leather,  were  introduced, 
efpecially  the  (kins  of  goats  and  (beep,  of  which,  at  length, 
parchment  was  prepared  : then  lead  came  in  ufe  ; alfo  linen, 
filk,  horn,  and  laftly,  paper  itfelf.  See  Paper. 

The  parts  of  vegetables  continued  long  the  common  mat- 
ter of  books  ; infomuch  that  mod  of  the  names  and  terms 
belonging  to  books,  in  mod  languages,  are  taken  thence: 
as  the  Greek  biblos,  the  Latin  liber,  codex,  folium,  tabula,  and 
the  Englifh  book  itfelf.  We  may  add,  that  vegetable  barks 
appear  dill  in  fome  meafure  retained  for  books  in  certain  of 
the  northern  countries,  as  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  where 
a library  was  difeovered  by  the  Ruflians,  of  an  unufual  form 
as  well  as  matter  : the  books  were  exceedingly  long,  butot 
no  breadth  ; the  leaves  very  thick,  and  made  of  barks  of 
trees,  fmeared  over  with  a double  varnifh  ; the  ink,  or  -writ- 
ing, being  white  on  a black  ground.  Hift.  Acad.  R.  Infer, 
t.  iii.  p.  6. 

Whatever  were  the  materials  ufed  by  the  ancients  for 
their  books,  they  wert  liable  to  be  eafily  deftroyed  by  -the 
damp,  when  hidden  in  the  earth  ; and  in  times  of  war,  de» 
vaftation,  and  rapacity,  it  was  neceffary  to  bury  in  the  earth 
whatever  they  wifhed  to  preferve  from  the  attacks  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Accordingly,  it  is  well  known  that  perfons, 
whofe  property  was  thus  expofed,  concealed  in  this  manner, 
not  only  filver  and  gold,  but  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honey ; 
and  alfo  their  garments,  and  their  writings.  With  this 
view,  Jeremiah  ordered  the  writings,  which  he  delivered  to 
Baruch,  to  be  put  in  an  earthen  veffel.  See  chap,  xxxii. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  ufe  of 
earthen  urns,  or  pots  of  a proper  fhape,  for  containing 
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whatever  they  wanted  to  inter  In  the  earth,  and  which,  with- 
out fuch  care,  would  have  been  foon  deftroyed.  We  need 
not  wonder  then,  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  fhould  think 
it  neceflary  to  enclofe  thofe  writing's  in  an  earthen  pot, 
whicli  were  to  be  buried  in  Judaea,  in  fome  place  Where  they 
might  be  found  without  much  difficulty  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity.  Accordingly  two  different  writings,  or 
fmall  rolls  of  writing,  called  books  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
were  defigned  to  be  enclofed  in  fuch  an  earthen  vefiel  ; but 
commentators  have  been  much  embarrafled  in  giving  any  pro- 
bable account  of  the  neceffity  of  two  writings,  one  fealed, 
the  other  open  ; or,  as  the  paffage  has  been  commonly  un- 
derltood,  the  one  fealed  up,  the  other  left  open  for  any  one 
to  read  ; more  especially,  as  both  were  to  be  alike  buried  in 
the  earth  and  concealed  from  every  eve,  and  both  were  to  be 
examined  at  the  return  from  the  captivity.  In  order  to  folve 
■this  difficulty,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Harmer  (Obf.  on  Script, 
vol.  iv.  p.  4.)  remarks,  that  though  one  of  them  is  faid  to 
be  fealed,  it  doth  not  follow  that  it  was  fealed  in  filch  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  opened.  Like  modern  deeds  for  the 
conveyance  of  land,  it  might  have  been  fealed,  though  not 
with  wax,  yet,  according  to  the  prefent  eaflern  man- 
ner, with  ink,  fo  as  to  be  valid.  Moreover,  the  word 
tranflated  open,  in  reference  to  the  evidence,  or  book  which 
was  open,  is  not  the  fame  that  is  .twice  ufed  by  Nehemiah, 
cli.  viii.  5.;  but  it  is  a word,  which  iignifies  ( 1 Sam.  iii.  7. 
21.  Dan.  li.  19,  30.  x.  r.)  the  revealing  of  future  events  to 
the  minds  of  men  by  a divine  agency  ; and  it  is  particularly 
ufed  in  the  book  of  Either,  (ch.  viii.  13.)  to  ex'prefs  a 
book’s  making  known  the  decree  of  an  earthly  king.  Con- 
fequently  the  open  booh  of  Jeremiah  feemsto  fignify,  not  its 
being  then  lying  open  or  unrolled  before  them,  while  the 
other  was  fealed  up  ; but  the  book  that  had  revealed  the 
will  of  God,  to  bring  back  Ifrael  into  their  own  country, 
and  to  caufe  buying  and  felling  of  hernfes  and  lands  again  to 
take  place  among  them.  This  was  a book  of  prophecy,  open- 
ing and  revealing  the  future  return  of  Ifrael,  and  the  other 
little  book,  which  was  ordered  to  be  buried  along  with  it, 
was  the  purchafe  deed.  By  adverting  to  the  different 
modes  of  writing  in  the  Eaft,  we  obtain  a fatisfaftory  inter- 
pretation of  a paffage  in  the  book  of  Job,  (ch.  xix.  23,  24.) 
and  a diftmft  view  of  the  beautiful  gradation  whicli  is  doll 
in  our  tranflation : “ O that  my  words  were  now  written! 

O that  they  were  printed  (written)  in  a book  ! that  they 
were  graven — in  the  rock  for  ever!”  In  the  Eaft  there 
is  a mode  of  writing,  which  is  defigned  to  fix  words  in  the 
memory,  but  the  writing  is  not  intended  for  duration.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  (Trav.  p.  194.) 
that  children  learn  to  write  in  Barbary  by  means  of  a fmoolh 
thin  board,  flightly  covered  with  whiting,  which  may  be 
wiped  off,  or  renewed  at  pleafure.  As  many  occurrences 
were  effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of 
Job,  as  well  as  from  their  writing  tables,  as  it  now  often 
happens  in  Barbary;  Job  expreffes  his  wifh  not  only  that 
his  words  were  written,  and  written  in  a book,  from  which 
they  fhould  not  be  blotted  out,  and  graven  in  a rock,  the 
moft  permanent  mode  of  recording  them,  and  much  more 
effectual  for  perpetuating  them  than  a book. 

We  find  in  Signior  Caftagnatta’s  account  of  the  afheftos, 
a fcheme  for  the  making  of  a book,  which  from  its  im- 
perifliable  nature,  he  is  for  caliing  the  book  of  eternity.  The 
leaves  of  this  book  were  to  be  of  the  afbeftos  paper,  the 
covers  of  a thicker  fort  of  work  of  the  fame  matter,  and  the 
whole  fevved  together  with  thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fub- 
ftance.  The  things  to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of 
She  book  being  incombuftible  and  everlaftingly  permanent 


againft  the  force  of  all  the  elements,  and  fubje£l  to  no 
changes  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  mult  remain  for  ever,  and 
always  preferve  the  writing  committed  to  it.  See  Paper. 

Books,  form  of.  The  firft  books  were  in  the  form  of 
blocks  and  tables,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in 
Scripture,  under  the  appellation  fepher,  which  the  Septua- 
gint  render  affmc,  q.  d.  fquare  tables:  of  which  form  the 
book  of  the  covenant,  book  of  the  law,  book,  or  bill  of 
divorce,  book  of  curfes,  &c.  appear  to  have  been.  As* 
flexible  matters  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they  found  it  more 
convenient  to  make  their  books  in  form  of  rolls,  called 
by  the  Greeks  y.ovra.y-ta,  by  the  Latins  volumina , which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Jews  as  well  as 
Grecians,  Romans,  Perfians,  and  even  Indians.  And  of 
.fuch  did  the  libraries  chiefly  confift,  till  fome  centuries  after 
Chrift.  The  form  which  obtains  among  11s  is  the  fquare, 
compofed  of  feparate  leaves  ; which  was  alfo  known,  though 
little  ufed,  among  the  ancients;  having  been  invented  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  the  fame  alfo  who  invented 
parchment : but  it  has  now  been  fo  long  in  pofieffion, 
that  the  oldcft  manuferipts  are  found  in  it.  Montfaucon 
afiures  us,  that  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuferipts  he  has 
feen,  there  are  but  two  in  the  roll  form  ; the  rell  being 
made  up  much  after  the  manner  of  the  modern  books.  See 
Book-binding. 

The  rolls,  or  volumes,  were  compofed  of  feveral  {beets, 
faftened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a flick,  or  umbilicus ; 
the  whole  making  a kind  of  column,  or  cylinder,  which  was 
to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus,  as  a handle;  it  being  re- 
puted a kind  of  crime  to  take  hold  of  the  roll  itfelf.  The 
outfide  of  the  volume  was  called  front ; the  ends  of  the 
umbilicus,  were  called  cornua,  horns ; which  were  ufuaily 
carved  and  adorned  likewife  with  bits  of  filver,  ivory,  or 
even  gold  and  precious  {tones.  The  title  St j\\a€o;  was 
ftuck  on  the  outfide.  The  whole  volume,  when  extended, 
might  make  a yard  and  a half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  19.  )■  7.  p.  607. 

Sir  John  Chardin  informs  us,  in  a note  on  If.  viii.  1.  that 
the  eaflern  people  roll  their  papers,  and  do  not  fold  them, 
becaufe  their  paper  is  apt  to  fret.  Whiffi  the  ./Egyptian 
papyrus  was  in  common  ufe,  its  brittle  nature  made. it 
proper  to  roll  up  what  they  wrote : and  as  this  had 
been  a cuftomary  practice,  many  continued  it  when 
they  ufed  other  materials,  w'hich  might  very  fafely 
have  been  treated  in  a different  manner.  This  method  of 
rolling  up  their  books  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Teflamenl; 
and  that  they  were  of  the  lame  form  much  more  anciently, 
we  learn  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  2.  Pf.  xl.  7,  See.  See. 

It  is  cuftomary  not  only  to  wrap  up  Oriental  books  and 
letters  which  are  rolled  up,  in  an  elegant  and  coftly  cover- 
ing ; but  to  inferibe  words  on  thefe  coverings,  which  give  a 
general  notion  of  their  contents.  This  pradlice  of  writing 
on  the  outfide  of  the  cafe  of  a letter,  or  book  rolled  up,  feema 
to  be  at  leafl  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Chryfoftom,  as  we 
learn  from  a note  of  Lambert  Eos  on  Pf.  xxxix.  7.  as  it 
occurs  in  the  LXX.  v.  40,  in  our  veriion.  Chryfoftom  re- 
marks, that  they  call  a wrapper  the  KtQaXt;,  which 

is  the  word  the  Septuagint  tranflators  make  ufe  of  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Hebrew  word  we  tranflate  volume : “ In  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me.”  The  learned 
father  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  there  was  written  in  or  on 
the  covering  of  the  facred  volume  a word  or  words  which 
fignified  the  “ coming  of  the  Meftiah.”  But  Chryfoftom 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  fuch  an  interpretation,  if  it 
had  not  been  frequently  done  at  Conftantinople  in  his- time, 
or  by  the  more  eaflern  princes  that  had  bufinefs  to  tranfaft 
with  the  Greek  emperors,  or  been  known  to  have  been 
3 praftifed 
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Pradifed  before  thofe  times  among  tbe  Jews.  Chryfoftom 
lived  in  tbe  4th  century.  Aquila,  who  is  thought  to  have 
lived  above  100  years  fooner,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a mod 
clofe  translator  of  the  Hebrew,  ufes,  according  to  Bos,  the 
fame  word  ei Xny.a,  or  wrapper,  to  exprefs  the  Hebrew  word 
we  tranflate  volume.  He  therefore  fuppofed  that  what  was 
written,  to  which  this  paffage  refers,  was  written  on  the 
covering  or  wrapper  of  the  facred  books.  This  explanation 
fuggeils  a much  more  agreeable  mode  of  rendering  the  word 
than  our  Englifh  term  volume  ; fince  every  ancient  Hebrew 
book  was  a volume,  or  roll,  and  confequently  the  paffage 
merely  expreffes  ; “ In  the  book  it  is  written  of  me.”  But 
if  we  underftand  it  of  the  cafe  in  which  their  books  were 
wrapped  up,  the  thought  is  not  only  clear  and  diftind,  but 
very  energetic,  and  amounts  to  this,  that  the  fum  and  fub- 
ftance  of  the  facred  books  is,  that  “ the  Meffiah  cometh 
and  that  thofe  words  accordingly  might  be  wrote  or  em- 
broidered, with  great  propriety,  on  the  wrapper,  or  cafe  in 
which  they  were  kept. 

Another  tranflation  renders  the  word  To,uw,  which  in- 
timates that  the  motto  was  inferibed  on  the  cylinder,  round 
which  books  of  this  form  were  wont  to  be  rolled.  In  this  cafe, 
it  was  probably  written  on  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which 
reached  beyond  the  parchment,  linen,  or  whatever  material 
was  ufed,  and  which  was  convenient  enough  for  exhibiting, 
in  brief,  what  the  purport  of  the  volume  was.  Mr.  Har- 
mer  (Obf.  on  Script,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1 . ) fuggeils,  that  the  circle 
of  gold,  with  the  name  of  one  of  our  Saxon  princes  upon  it, 
and  ornamented  after  the  manner  of  thofe  times,  might  be 
defigned  to  cafe  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  or  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders, on  which  fome  book  belonging  to  that  monarch,  or 
relating  to  him,  was  rolled  ; of  which  ancient  piece  of  gold 
an  engraving  is  given  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Archico- 
logia,  or  Tranfadions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  This 
fort  of  caping  to  thofe  cylinders  ufed  to  be  called  the 
“ Aeftel.” 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  economy  of  the  in - 
file,  or  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and  letters  into 
lines  and  pages,  with  margins,  and  other  appurtenances. 
This  has  undergone  many  varieties  : at  firft,  the  letters 
were  only  divided  into  lines,  then  into  feparate  words  ; 
which,  by  degrees,  were  noted  with  accents,  and  diftributed 
by  points  and  flops  into  periods,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and 
Other  divifions.  In  fome  countries,  as  among  the  Orientals, 
the  lines  began  from  the  right,  and  ran  to  the  left  ; in 
others,  as  in  Northern  and  Weflern  nations,  from  the  left  to 
right  ; others,  as  the  Grecians,  followed  both  directions  al- 
ternately, going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other, 
called  boufirophedon.  In  the  Chinefe  books,  the  lines  ran 
from  top  to  bottom.  Again,  the  page  in  fome  is  entire, 
and  uniform  ; in  others,  divided  into  columns  ; in  others, 
dillinguifhed  into  texts  and  notes,  either  marginal,  or  at  the 
bottom  : ufually  it  is  furnifhed  with  fignatures  and  catch- 
words ; alfo  with  a regifter  to  difeover  whether  the  book 
be  complete.  To  thefe  are  occafionally  added  the  apparatus 
of  fummaries,  or  fide  notes ; the  embellifhments  of  red, 
gold,  or  figured  initial  letters,  head -pieces,  tail-pieces, 
effigies,  fchemes,  maps,  and  the  like.  The  end  of  the 
book  now  denoted  by  finis , was  anciently  marked  with  a 
<J,  called  corohis , and  the  whole  frequently  waffied  with 
an  oil  drawn  from  cedar,  or  citron  chips,  flrewed  between 
the  leaves  to  preferve  it  from  rotting.  There  alfo  occur 
certain  formula  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  books  ; as 
among  the  Jews,  the  word  p*j“),  fi°  fortis , which  we  find 
at  the  end  of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Ezekiel,  &c.  to  exhort  the  reader  to  be  courageous,  and 
proceed  on  to  the  following  book.  The  conclufions  were 


alfo  often  guarded  with  imprecations  againft  fitch  as  fhouJd 
falfify  them  ; of  which  we  have  an  initance  in  the  Apo- 
calvpfe.  The  Mahometans,  for  the  like  reafon,  place  the 
name  of  God  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books,  which 
cannot  fail  to  procure  them  protection,  on  account  of  the 
infinite  regard  had  among  them  to  that  name,  wherever 
found.  For  the  like  reafon  it  is,  that  divers  of  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  emperors  begin  with  the  formula-,  In  nomine  Dei* 
At  t he  end  of  each.book  the  Jews  alfo  added  the  number  of 
verfes  contained  in  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Penetateuch 
the  number  of  fedions ; that  it  might  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity  entire.  The  Maforetes  and  Mahometan  doctors 
have  gone  farther  ; fo  as  to  number  the  feveral  words  and 
letters  in  each  book,  chapter,  verfe,  &c.  of  the  Old  Tella- 
ment,  and  the  Alcoran,  bee  Alcoran,  Bible,  Massora, 
Sec. 

The  kinds  and  denominations  of  books  are  various. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  ufe  and  authority , may  be 
divided  into  human  and  divine,  alio  called  facred  and  infpired 
books. 

Books,  Sibylline,  thofe  compofed  by  certain  pretended 
propheteffes,  depofited  in  the  Capitol,  under  the  care  of 
Duumviri.  See  Sibyls. 

Books,  Canonical,  thofe  received  and  allowed  by  the 
church  as  parts  of  holy  feripture.  Such  are  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  as  commonly  bound  up  toge- 
ther. See  Canon  and  Bible. 

Books,  Apocryphal,  thofe  excluded  out  of  the  canon, 
yet  received  and  read  in  fome  churches.  See  Apocry- 
phal- 

Books,  Authentic , thofe  which  are  decifive,  and  of  autho- 
rity : fuch,  in  the  civil  law,  are  the  Code,  Digeft,  &c. 
in  our  law,  the  Statutes,  &c.  Bacon  de  Augm.  Sc.  1.  8. 

c-  3- 

Books,  Auxiliary,  thofe  Iefs  effential,  yet  of  ufe,  as  fub- 
fervient  to  the  others  : as  in  the  fludy  of  the  law,  bocks  of 
Inllitutes,  Formulas,  Maxims,  Reports,  Sec. 

Books,  Elementary , thofe  which  deliver  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  fciences  : fuch  are  thofe  under  the  titles  of  Rudi- 
ments, Methods,  Grammars,  See.  by  which  they  ftand  con- 
tradiftinguifhed  from  books  of  a fuperior  order,  which  aim 
at  making  farther  advances  in  the  fciences. 

Books,  Library,  fuch  as  are  not  ordinarily  read  over,  but 
turned  to,  and  confulted  occafionally  ; fuch  are  diction- 
aries, See. 

Books,  Exoteric , thofe  intended  for  the  ufe  of  popular 
and  ordinary  readers. 

Books,  Acroamatic,  thofe  containing  more  fecret  and  fub- 
Iime  matters,  calculated  for  adepts  and  proficients  in  the 
fubjed. 

Books,  Public,  the  records  of  pall  times  and  tranfadions 
kept  by  public  authority. 

Boors,  Church,  or  Ecclefafical,  thofe  ufed  in  the  public 
offices  of  religion. 

Books,  again,  with  regard  to  their f cope  andfubjeR,  may- 
be divided  into  hiflorical,  thofe  which  relate  fads,  either 
by  nature  or  mankind  ; dogmatical,  thofe  which  lay  down 
dodrines,  or  general  truths  ; mifcelhmeous,  thofe  of  a neu- 
tral kind,  containing  both  fads  and  dodrine3  ; hiflorico- 
dogmatical , thofe  which  only  rehearfe  dodrines,  or,  at 
raoft,  indicate  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  proved,  as 
Mallet’s  Geometry  ; fcientifico-dogmaticaL  thofe  which  not 
only  recite  the  dodrines,  but  demonftrate  them,  as  Euclid’s 
Elements.  Wolf.  Phil.  Rat.  § 3.  c.  x.  § 744.  750,  751, 
See. 

Books,  Pontifical , among  the  Romans,  were  thofe  ap- 
pointed by  Numa  to  be  kept  by  the  psntfiex  maximus ; de- 
feating 


BOOK. 


fcribing  all  the  ceremonies,  facrifices,  feafts,  prayers,  ar.d 
other  religious  matters,  with  the  manner,  and  circumftances, 
wherewitn  each  was  to  be  celebrated  ; thele  were  alfo  called 
indigitamenta,  as  containing  the  names  of  all  the  gods 
and  the  occaiions,  and  formula  of  invoking  each.  Liv.  i. 
P-  23-  . 

Books,  Ritual,  thofe  which  directed  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  founding,  building,  and  confecrating  cities,  temples, 
and  altars  ; the  ceremonies  belonging  to  walls,  gates,  tribes, 
curiae,  camps,  and  the  like. 

Books,  Augural,  called  by  Cicero  rcconditi,  were  thofe 
wherein  the  fcience  of  foretelling  futurity,  irom  the  flight 
and  chattering  of  birds,  was  contained.  Cicer.  Orat.  pro 
domo  fua  ad  pontiff.  Serv.  ad  FLn.  1.  5.  v.  738.  JLomei, 
de  Bibl.  c.  6. 

Booics,  Llrufpicine,  thofe  wherein  the  myfteries  of divin- 
ing  from  the  entrails  of  viftims  are  prefcribed. 

Books,  Bcherontic,  thofe  wherein  the  ceremonies  and 
difcibline  of  Acheron  were  contained  ; lometimes  alfo  called 
libri  Etrufci,  as  being  fuppoied  to  have  been  compofed  by 
Tages  the  Hetrurian  ; though  others  pretend,  that  he  had 
received  them  from  Jupiter  himfelf : fome  fuppofe  thefe  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  the  lilri  fatales ; others  with  the 
libri  arufpicini.  Serv.  ad  fEn.  1.  8.  v.  393.  Lomei,  ubi 
fupra. 

Books,  Fulgural,  thofe  written  touching  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  their  interpretation.  As  that  compofed  by 
the  Tufcan  nymph  Bigois,  prelerved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Serv.  ad  iEn.  1.  6.  v.  72. 

Books,  Fatal,  thofe  wherein  the  ages,  or  terms  of  the 
life  of.men  were  written,  according  to  the  Hetrurian  difci- 
pline.  Thefe  were  confulted  by  the  Romans  in  all  pub- 
lic calamities  ; and  inftrudlions  taken  from  them,  how 
to  expiate  the  offended  deities.  Cenfor.  de  Die  Natal, 
c.  14. 

Books,  Black,  thofe  which  treat  of  necromancy,  and 
witchcraft ; or  thofe  which  are  printed  in  the  old  black  let- 
ter, the  Celtic  charadler,  now  only  retained  by  the  Germans. 
The  fame  denomination  is  alfo  given  to  fome  other  books, 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  backs,  or  the  diXmalneis 
of  their  contents ; whence  alfo  Red-book  and  DomeJ'clay- 
book. 

Books,  Good,  in  the  common  ufage,  are  thofe  of  devotion 
and  piety,  as  foliloquies,  meditations,  prayers,  &c.  Vide 
Shaftefb.  Charadt.  tom.  i.  p.  155.  idem.  tom.  iii.  p.  327. 
A good  book  in  the  bookfeller’s  language,  is  a faleable  one  ; 
in  the  language  of  the  curious,  a fcarce  one  ; in  that  of  men 
of  fenfe,  an  ul'eful  and  inllrudfive  one. 

Among  five  principal  things  which  Rabbi  Akiba  recom- 
mended to  his  fon,  one  wa$,  that  if  he  ftudied  the  law,  he 
Ihould  take  care  to  do  it  in  a good  book,  left  he  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  unlearn  all  again.  Vide  Cren.  de  Furib.  Librar. 
See  alfo  farther,  on  the  head  of  judging  and  chufing  of 
Books. 

Books,  Spiritual,  thofe  which  treat  more  exprefsly  on  the 
fpiritual  or  Chriitian  life,  and  their  exercifes,  as  to  contem- 
plation, &c. 

Books,  Prophane,  fuch  as  do  not  treat  of  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  authors,  may  be  divided  into 
anonymous , thofe  without  any  author’s  name  ; cryptonymous, 
thole  whofe  authors’  names  are  concealed  in  fome  anagram, 
or  the  like ; pfeudonymous,  thofe  which  bear  falfe  names  of 
authors;  pojlhumous , thofe  publifhed  after  the  author’s 
death  ; genuine,  thofe  really  written  by  the  perfonswhom 
they  pretend  for  their  authors,  and  ft  ill  remaining  in  the 
fiate  wherein  they  were  left  by  them  ; Jpurious,  or  fuppofiti- 


tious,  thofe  pretended  to  be  written  by  others  than  their 
real  authors  ; interpolated,  thofe  which  fince  their  compofi- 
tion  have  been  corrupted  by  Jpurious  additions  or  infec- 
tions. 

Books,  With  regard  to  their  qualities,  may  be  divided  into 
clear  or  perfpicuous,  which,  in  the  dogmatical  kind,  are 
thofe  where  the  authors  define  all  their  terms  accurately, 
and  keep  ftritfly  to  thofe  definitions  in  the  courfe  of  their 
works  : olfcure,  thole  where  words  are  ufed  vaguely,  and 
without  defining  : prolix,  thofe  which  contain  more  things 
than  were  neceflary  to  the  author’s  defign  ; as  if  in  a book 
of  furveying,  a man  Ihould  give  all  Euclid  ; ufeful , thofe 
which  deliver  things  neceffary  to  be  known,  either  in  other 
fciences,  or  in  the  bufinefs  of  life  : complete,  thofe  which 

contain  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  fubjeft  : relatively 
complete,  thofe  which  contain  all  that  was  known  concerning 
the  fubjeft,  at  a certain  time  ; or,  if  a book  were  written 
with  any  particular  defign,  or  view,  it  may  be  laid  to  be  com- 
plete, if  it  contain  neither  more  »or  lefs  than  is  neceffary  for 
the  accomplifliing  of  that  end  : in  contrary  cales,  books  are 
faid  to  be  incomplete. 

Books,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  which  they  confift, 
may  be  divided  into  paper-books,  thofe  written  either  on 
linen  and  cotton  paper,  or  on  the  papyrus,  of  which  laft 
kind  few  are  now  remaining.  Montfaucon  Pal.  Graec.  1.  i. 
C.  2.  p.  13.  Parchment-books,  libri  in  memlrana,  thofe 
written  on  fkins,  or  pelts,  chiefly  of  fheep.  Linen-books, 
libri  lintei,  among  the  Romans,  were  thofe  written  on  blocks, 
or  tables,  covered  with  a linen  cloth.  Such  were  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  divers  ancient  laws,  epiitles  of  princes, 
leagues,  annals,  &c.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xiii.  c.  2.  Leathern 
books,  libri  in  corio,  mentioned  by  Ulpian,  aie  by  Guilandinus 
taken  for  fuch  as  were  written  on  barks,  different  from  that 
ufually  written  on  ; which  was  the  ti/ia : by  Scaliger,  with 
more  probability,  for  fuch  as  were  written  on  certain  fkins, 
or  certain  parts  of  fkins,  different  from  thofe  commonly  ufed, 
which  were  the  pelts,  or  back  parts  of  ihecp.  Ulp.  1.  52. 
Guiland.  Papyr.  Membr.  3.  n.  50.  Scaliger,  and  Guiland, 
Block  books,  libri  in  fchedis,  thofe  written  on  wooden  planks, 
or  tablets,  fmoothed  for  that  purpofe  with  an  afcia,  and  a 
plane.  Such  were  the  ordinary  books  among  the  Romans. 
IVaxen-looks,  libri  in  ceris,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  have  occa- 
fioned  fome  difpute.  Herm.  Barbarus  fufpe&s  the  term  to 
be  a corruption,  and  inclines  to  read  in  fchedis,  inffead  of  in 
ceris,  on  the  authority  of  fome  ancient  MSS.  Others  fee  no 
need  of  the  emendation,  fince  it  is  known  the  Romans  fome- 
times  covered  theirplanks  or fcheda,  with  a thin  fkin  of  wax, 
to  make  them  fufceptible  of  erafements  and  amendments, 
which  the  libri  in  fchedis  were  not,  and  confequently  were  lefs 
fit  for  works  that  required  elegance  and  accuracy  than  the 
waxen  ones,  which  are  alfo  called  cera  or  libri  cerei.  Ele- 
phantine books,  according  to  Turnebus,  were  thole  written  on 
thin  llices,  or  leaves  of  ivory  ; according  to  Scaliger,  thofe 
made  of  the  guts  of  elephants ; according  to  others,  thofe 
wherein  the  adfs  of  the  fenate,  relating  to  the  emperors,  were 
written;  according  to  others,  certain  huge  or  bulky  books, 
confifting  of  35  volumes,  containing  all  the  names  of  the  35 
tribes.  Salmuth.  ad  Pancirol.  p.  ii.  p.  235.  Guiland.  Pap. 
Mem.  2.  n.  48.  Seal,  ad  G-uil.  p.  16.  Calv.  Lex.  Jur. 
p.  334.  Fabr.  Defcript.  Urb.  c.  6. 

Books,  with  regard  to  their  manufacture  and  commerce , 
may  be  divided  into  manufeript,  thofe  written  with  the  hand, 
whether  originally  by  the  authors,  called  autographs,  or  at 
fecond  hand  by  librarii,  or  copyijls ; printed , thofe  wrought 
off  from  the  prefs  ; books  in  quires  or  Jheets,  thofe  not  bound 
or  hitched;  books  in  folio,  thofe  wherein  a Iheet  is  folded  but 
or.ee,  or  makes  two  leaves,  or  four  pages ; looks  in  4% 

where 
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where  It  makes  four  leaves ; in  8®,  where  eight ; in  duode- 
cimo, where  twelve;  in  x6°,  where  fixteen ; in  24°,  where 
twenty-four. 

Books,  with  regard  to  circumflances  and  accidents,  may  be 
divided  into  lojl,  thofe  which  have  periihed  by  the  injuries  of 
time,  or  the  malice  or  zeal  of  enemies.  Such  are  divers 
even  of  the  ancient  books  of  Scripture,  written  by  Solomon, 
and  others  of  the  prophets.  Fabr.  Cod.  Pfeud.  Vet.  Tell, 
tom.  ii.  p.  1 7 1.  p.  247.  Books promifed,  thofe  which  authors 
have  given  expectations  of,  which  they  have  never  accom- 
plifhed.  Janf.  ab  Almeloveen  has  given  a Bibliotheca  of 
books  promifed,  but  Hill  latent,  or  not  publilhed.  Books 
jiElitious,  thofe  which  never  exiiled:  to  which  may  be  added 
divers  feigned  titles  of  books.  Loefcher  has  publilhed  a 
great  number  of  plans,  or  projects  of  books,  many  of  them 
good  and  ufeful  enough,  if  there  were  but  books  written 
correfponding  to  them.  M.  Dugono  has  a whole  volume 
of  fchemes  or  projects  of  loohs,  containing  no  lefs  than  3000. 

Books  in  Ana,  Tlnti,  See.  See  Ana,  Anti,  See. 

Books,  the  j 'cope  or  defign  of,  is  various  ; that  of  fome 
is  to  trace  the  origin  of  things  difeovered;  of  others,  to  fix 
and'eftablifh  fome  truth,  or  raife  fome  dodlrine  to  a higher 
pitch  or  fubtilty;  of  others,  to  remove  fome  fcruple,  or  pre- 
judice, which  had  before  obtained,  or  fix  more  accurate  and 
precife  ideas  of  things  : of  others,  to  explain  the  names  and 
words  ufed  in  different  nations,  ages,  and  fedls  ; of  others,  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  fails,  and  events,  and  fliew  the 
order  and  ways  of  Providence;  laftlv,  others  aim  ac  divers, 
or  all  of  thefe  ends. 

Books,  the  ufes  of,  are  numerous;  they  make  one  of  the 
chief  inftruments,  or  means  of  acquiring  knowledge:  they 
are  the  repoiitories  of  laws,  and  the  vehicles  of  learning  of 
every  kind:  our  religion  itfelf  is  founded  on  books:  “ With- 
out them,”  fays  Bartholin,”  “ God  is  filent,  j nftice  dor- 
mant, phyfic  at  a Hand,  philofophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and 
all  things  involved  in  Cimmerian  darknefs.”  De  Libr. 
Legend.  Diff.  i.  p.  5. 

The  eulogiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on  books  are 
infinite:  they  are  reprefented  “ as  the  refuge  of  truth, 
which  is  banifhed  out  of  converfation  ; as  Handing  coun- 
fellors,  and  preachers,  always  at  hand,  and  always  difin- 
terefted  ; having  this  advantage  over  oral  inffrudlors,  that 
they  are  ready  to  repeat  their  leffon,  as  oft  as  we  pleafe.” 
Books  fupply  the  want  of  maHers,  and  even,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  want  of  genius  and  invention  : and  can  raife  the  dulleft 
perfons,  who  have  memory,  above  the  level  of  the  brighteH 
without  them.  An  author  who  wrote  not  inelegantly, 
though  in  a barbarous  age,  films  up  all  their  praifes.  Vide 
Lucas  de  Penna  ap.  Morhoff.  Polyhiff.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  27. 

“ Liber  eH  lumen  cordis,  fpeculum  corporis,  virtutum  ma. 
giffer,  vi'eiorum  depulfor,  corona  prudentum,  comes  itiucris, 
domefficus  amicus,  congerro  talentis,  collega  & confiliarius 
prafidentis,  myrothecium  eloquentice,hortusplenusfru6libus, 
pratum  floribus  diftinilum,  memoriae  penus,  vita  recorda- 
tionis;  vocatus  properat,  juffus  feHinat,  femper  pneHo  eft, 
r.unquam  non  morigerus,  rogatus  confeHim  refpondet ; ar- 
cana revelat,  obfeura  illuflrat,  ambigua  certiorat,  perplexa 
refolvit,  contra  adverfam  fortunam  defenfor,  fecundas  mode- 
rator, opes  adauget,  jafturam  propulfat,”  Sec. 

Perhaps  their  greateH  glory  is,  the  affeilion  borne  them 
by  many  of  the  greateH  men  in  all  ages:  M.  Cato,  the  elder 
Pliny,  the  emperor  Julian,  and  others, are  on  record  for  avery 
extraordinary  devotion  to  books.  This  laH  has  perpetuated 
his  pallionby  fome  Greek  epigrams  in  their  praife,  Richard 
Bury,  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
has  a treatife  exprefs  on  the  love  of  books.  Philobiblion, 
five  de  Amore  Librorum.  Vide  Plin,  Epifl.  vii.  lib.  iii. 
Vox..  IV, 
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Cato’s  attachment  to  books  may  be  obferved  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

“ M.Catonem  vidi  in  bibliotheca  fedentemmultis  circum- 
fufum  Stoicorum  libris.  Erat  enim,  ut  feis,  in  eo  inexhaulta 
aviditas  legendi,  nec  fatiari  poterat:  quippe  qui,  nereprehen- 
fionem  vulgi  inanem  reformidans,  in  ipfa  curia  foleret  legere, 
faepe  dum  fenatus  cogeretui>  nihil  operas  reipubliese  detra- 
hens.”  Vide  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  iii.  n.  11.  See  alfo  Cic. 
Orat.  pro  Arch.  tom.  iv.  p.  2182. 

Books,  the  ill  eJfcSts  objected  to,  are,  that  they  employ 
too  much  of  our  time  and  attention  ; engage  us  in  purfuits 
of  no  ufe  to  the  commonwealth,  and  indiipofe  us  for  the 
functions  of  civil  life  ; that  they  render  men  lazy,  and  pre- 
vent their  exerting  their  own  talents,  by  furnilhing  them,  on 
every  occaiion,  with  tilings  that  are  the  productions  of  others; 
andthat  ournatural lights  become  weakenedandextinguilhed, 
by  inuring  ourfelves  to  fee  only  with  foreign  lights:  befides, 
that  ill  men  are  hereby  furnilhed  with  means  ot  poifoning 
the  people,  and  propagating  fuperffition,  immorality,  en- 
thufiafm,  or  irreligion,  which  will  always  fpread  falter,  and 
be  received  more  greedily,  than.leffons  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Many  other  things  are  added  concerning  the  emptinefs  of 
books,  and  the  errors,  fables,  and  follies  they  are  fraught 
with:  which,  together  with  the  multitude  and  perplexity  of 
them,  are  fuch,  that  it  may  fee m eafier  to  difeover  truth  in 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  than  in  the  uncertainty  and 
confufion  of  books.  Add,  that  books  have  turned  the  other 
inftruments  of  knowledge  out  of  doors,  as  experiments,  ob- 
fervations,  furnaces,  and  the  like,  without  which  the  natural 
fciences  can  never  be  cultivated  topurpofe;  andthat,  in  ma- 
thematics, books  have  fo  far  firperfeded  the  exercife  of  inven- 
tion, that  the  generality  of  mathematicians  are  now  contented 
to  learn  the  folution  of  problems  from  others;  which  is  to 
relinquish  the  chief  end  of  their  fcience;  fi nee  what  is  con- 
tained in  mathematical  books  is  properly  the  hiftory  only  of 
mathematics,  not  the  fcience,  art,  or  talent  of  folving 
quellions;  which  is  hardly  to  be  had  from  books,  but  only 
from  nature  and  meditation. 

Books,  for  the  art  of  writing,  or  compofmg,  we  have  much 
fewer  helps  and  inftrudlions  than  for  the  art  of  fpeaking; 
though  the  former  be  t^ie  more  difficult  of  the  two  ; as  a 
reader  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  but  has  better  op- 
portunities of  deteiling  faults  than  a hearer.  A great  car- 
dinal, indeed,  reduces  an  author’s  bufinefs  to  a few  heads; 
were  they  but  as  eaftly  prailiied  as  preferibed;  “ Let  him 
confider  who  it  is  writes,  what,  how,  why,  and  to  whom.” 
Auguft.  Valer.  di  Caut.  in  edend.  lib.  The  conditions  required 
in  a looh  are,  according  to  Selden,  “ lolidity,  perfpicuity, 
and  brevity  :”  the  firft  will  be  heft  attained,  by  keeping  the 
piece  long  by  us,  often  reviewing  and  correiling  it  by  the 
advice  of  friends  : the  fecond , by  difpofing  the  fentiments  in 
a due  order,  and  delivering  them  under  proper  and  ufual 
expreffions  : the  third , by  throwing  every  thing  afide  that 
does  not  immediately  concern  the  fubjeit.  Were  thefe 
rules  obferved,  it  would  fcarcely  be  poffible  for  any,  except 
an  angel  from  heaven,  to  write  many  books.  Vix 
totidem  quot  Thebarum  portx  vel  divitiis  oftia  Nili.” 
The  cuftom  is  much  altered  fince  the  times  of  the  ancients, 
who  carried  their  fcrupuloufnefs  into  what  relates  to  the 
compofition  of  books  beyond  all  that  has  been  above  ex- 
preffed;  fo  auguft  was  the  idea  they  formed  of.  a book,  that 
nothing  would  fuffice  lefs  than  its  being  a treafure  : “ the- 
fauros  oportet  effe,  non  libros  :”  no  labour,  no  affiduity  and 
exadlnefs,  were  thought  enough  to  lit  a work  for  the  public 
view  : every  fentiment  and  expreffion  were  to  be  maturely 
weighed,  and  turned  on  all  fides ; and  not  fuffered  to  pals, 
unlefs  every  word  were  a pearl,  and  every  page  befet  with 
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gems.  So  that  they  put  the  reader  in  pofleffion  in  a Angle 
hour,  of  what  had  coll  them  perhaps  ten  years’  intenfe 
thought  and  application.  Such  were  thofe  books,  which 
were  reputed  “ cedro  digni,”  fit  to  be  anointed  with 
cedar-juice,  and  thus  rendered  incorruptible,  for  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  all  future  ages. 

Books,  for  the  origin  of,  we  have  nothing  that  is  clear: 
the  books  of  Mofes  are  doubtlefs  the  oldell  of  all  that  are 
extant ; but  there  were  books  before  them,  for  Mofes  cites 
Jeveral.  A book  of  Enoch  is  cited  in  the  epiftle  of  Jude, 
v.  14.  and  15.  from  which  fome  endeavour  to  prove  the 
reality  of  antediluvian  writings;  but  the  book  cited  by  that 
apoftle  is  generally  allowed  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers  to  be  fpurious.  See  Bible. 

Of  prophaue  books,  the  oldell  extant  are  Homer’s  poems, 
which  were  even  fo  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Empiricus : though 
we  find  mention  in  Greek  writers,  of  about  feventy  others 
prior  to  Homer ; as  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Daphne,  Horus, 
Linus,  Mufieus,  Palamedes,  Zoroafter,&c.  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  thefe,  there  is  not  the  lead  fragment  remaining;  and 
of  the  others,  the  pieces  which  go  under  their  names  are 
generally  held  by  the  learned  fuppofititious.  F.  Hardouin 
goes  farther  : charging  all  the  ancient  books,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  except  Cicero,  Pliny,  Virgil’s  Georgies, Horace’s 
Satires  and  Epillles,  Herodotus,  and  Homer,  as  fpurious, 
and  forged  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  a club  of  perfons 
under  the  direftion  of  one  Severus  Arcontius.  Fab.  Bib. 
Grate.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  $ 1.  § 6.  tom.  i.  Hardouin  de  Num. 
Herod,  in  Proluf.  Aft.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1710.  p.  70. 

Among  the  Greeks,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the  oldell  books 
were  in  verfe,  which  was  prior  to  profe;  Herodotus  s hif- 
tory  is  the  oldell  book  extant  of  the  profaic  kind.  Strabo. 
Geog.  lib.  i.  Heuman.  Via  ad  Hill.  Liter.  § 20.  p.  50. 

§ 21.  p.  52. 

Books,  the  multitude  of , has  been  long  complained  of: 
the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three  thou- 
fand  years  ago:  they  are  grown  too  numerous,  not  only  to 
procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  tiie  names  of,  or  even 
to  number.  England  has  more  to  fear  on  this  fcore,  than 
other  countries ; fince,  befides  our  own  produce,  we  have, 
for  fome  years  pall,  drained  our  neighbours.  However,  as 
bifhop  Caramuel’s  fcheme  mifearried,  which  was  to  write 
about  a hundred  volumes  in  folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the 
civil  and  military  powers  to  oblige  all  their  lubjefts  to  read 
them,  we  need  not  much  regret  the  multitude  of  books. 

In  reality,  there  are  few  of  the  i mitten fe  number  of  books 
which  deferve  ferioufly  to  be  lludied:  for  the  reft,  part  of 
them,  like  this,  are  only  to  be  occafionally  confulted,  and  the 
reft  read  for  amufetnent.  A mathematician,  for  inftance, 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
mathematical  books:  but  then  a general  knowledge  is  fuffi- 
cient,  which  may  eafily  be  had  by  running  over  the  chief 
authors;  out  of  whom  references  may  be  made,  direfling  to 
the  places  where  they  may  be  found,  when  wanted.  For 
there  are  many  things  which  are  much  better  preferved  in 
books  than  in  the  memory;  as  aftronomical  obfervations,  ta- 
bles, rules,  theorems,  proportions,  and  in  fine,  whatever 
does  not  fpontaneouily  adhere  to  the  memory,  when  once 
known.  For  the  lefs  we  croud  that  faculty,  the  readier  and 
freer  will  the  genius  remain  for  inventing. 

Other  books  may  be  valuable  in  themfelves,  for  fome  fpe- 
cial  purpofe,  or  in  fome  peculiar  fcience,  but  are  not  fit  to  be 
perufed  except  by  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
fcience,  or  bufinefs.  To  what  ufe  is  it  for  a divine,  ora 
phyfician,  or  a tradefman,  to  read  over  the  huge  volumes  of 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes  in  the  law?  Or  for  a lawyer  to 
learn,  Hebrew  and  read  the  Rabbins,  unlefs  his  inclination 


leads  him,  and  his  leifure  allows  him  to  employ  himfelf  in 
this  way  ? For  improvement  of  knowledge  and  faring  of 
time,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  young  perfons  to  have 
the  moll  proper  books  for  his  reading,  recommended  by  a 
judicious  friend. 

Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  efpecially  complete 
treatifes  on  any  fubjecl,  fhould  be  firft  read  in  a more  general 
and  curfory  manner,  to  learn  in  fome  degree  what  the  trea- 
tife  promifes,  and  what  you  may  expedl  from  the  writer’s 
manner  and  fleiil.  For  this  purpofe  let  the  preface  be  read, 
and  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  any,  before  this  firft 
furvey  of  the  book.  By  this  means  you  will  not  only  be 
better  fitted  to  give  the  book  a firft  reading,  but  be  much 
afiilled  in  a fecond  perufal  of  it,  which  fhould  be- done  with 
greater  attention  and  deliberation,  and  you  will  learn  with 
more  eafe  and  readinefs  what  the  author  profeffes  to  teach. 
In  reading  it  will  be  ufeful  to  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown 
•to  you  before,  and  to  review  thofe  chapters,  pages,  or  para- 
graphs. Lhilefs  a reader  has  an  uncommon  and  moil  re- 
tentive memory,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  book  or  chapter  worth  reading  once,  that  is 
not  worthy  of  a fecond  perufal.  At  leaft  it  will  be  proper 
carefully  to  review  all  the  lines  or,paragraphs  which  were 
previoufly  marked,  and  to  recolleCt  the  feftions  which  were 
thought  truly  valuable.  There  is  another  reafon  why  it 
will  be  ufeful  to  take  a fuperticial  and  curfory  furvey  of  a 
book,  before  we  fit  down  to  read  it,  and  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  ftudious  attention;  and  that  is,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
difficulties  in  it,  which  we  cannot  eafily  underfland  and  re- 
folve  at  the  firft  reading,  for  want  of  a fuller  comprehenfion 
of  the  author’s  whole  fcheme.  Many  fuch  difficulties 
would  be  unravelled  when  we  have  proceeded  farther  in  fuch 
books,  or  would  vanifh  themfelves  upon  a fecond  reading. 
What  we  cannot  thoroughly  underfland  at  firft  may  be 
noted  down  as  matter  of  fubfequent  confideration  and  in- 
quiry, if  the  pages  that  follow  do  not  happen  to  ftrike  a 
complete  light  on  thofe  which  went  before.  In  perufing 
books  that  treat  of  fubjeCls  of  natural,  moral,  or  divine 
fcience,  it  fhould  be  confidcred  that  it  is  our  bufinefs,  not 
merely  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  author,  for  this  is  but 
the  mere  knowledge  of  hiftory;  but  truly  to  refleCl,  whether 
his  opinions  are  juft  or  not,  and  to  improve  our  own  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeft  by  a careful  inveftigation  of  it.  With 
this  view  we  fhould  deal  freely  with  every  author  whofe 
works  we  lead,  and  yield  our  affent  only  to  evidence  and 
juft  reafoning.  If  a writer  on  any  particular  fubjedl,  to 
which  your  attention  is  directed,  maintains  fentimeats  fimilar 
to  your  own,  but  does  not  explain  his  ideas,  or  prove  his 
pofitions  to  your  fatisfaClion,  mark  his  defeCls,  or  faults, 
and  endeavour  to  do  it  better,  either  in  the  margin  of  your 
book,  or  rather  on  fome  papers  of  your  own.  e.  g.  When 
the  author  is  obfeure,  enlighten  him;  where  he  is  imperfeCl, 
fupply  his  deficiencies;  where  he  is  too  concife,  amplify, 
and  fet  his  notion,  in  a fairer  view;  where  he  is  redundant, 
mark  the  paragraphs  that  ought  to  be  retrenched  ; where 
he  trifles  and  indulges  to  impertinence,  abandon  thofe  pal- 
fages,  or  pages;  where  he  argues,  obferve  whether  his  rea- 
fonsbe  conclufive;  if  the  conclufion  be  true,  but  the  argu- 
mentweak,  endeavourto  confirm  it  bybetterproofs;  wherehe 
deduces  any  propofitions  obfeurely,  or  doubtfully,  make  the 
juftnefsof  the  inference  to  appear,  and  add  further  inferences 
or  corollaries,  if  fuch  occur  to  your  mind;  where  you  fup- 
pofe  he  is  miflaken,  propofe  your  objections,  and  correct 
his  errors;  what  he  writes  fo  well  as  to  approve  itfelf  to 
your  judgment,  as  both  juft  and  ufeful,  treafure  up  in 
your  memory,  and  count  it  a part  of  your  intelledlual  gains. 
If  the  method  of  a book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form, 
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by  an  analyfis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin  ; if 
thofe  things  are  heaped  together,  which  fliould  be  feparated, 
diftinguifh  and  divide  them.  If  feveral  tilings  relating  to 
the  fame  fubjeft  are  fcattered  through  various  parts  of  the 
fame  treatife,  let  them  be  brought  together  into  one  view, 
by  fuitable  references  ; or  ii  the  matter  of  a book  be  really 
valuable  and  deferving  the  labour,  you  may  arrange  it  in  a 
better  method,  reduce  it  to  a more  logiced  fcheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a leifer  form.  All  thefe  practices  will  have 
a tendency  to  advance  your  own  flcill  in  logic  and  method, 
to  improve  your  judgment  in  general,  and  to  give  you  a more 
compreheniive  furvey  of  that  fubject  in  particular.  When 
you  have  fini fired  the  treatife,  with  all  your  obfer\  ations  upon 
it,  recolledt  and  determine  what  real  improvements  you  have 
made  by  reading  that  author.  If  a book  have  no  index,  or 
good  table  of  contents,  it  is  ufeful  to  make  fuch  as  you  are 
reading  it  ; taking  notice  merely  of  tlioie  parts  which  are 
new  and  well  written,  and  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  or 
review.  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, or  defects  in  his  ftyle,  or  manner  of  writing,  atten- 
tively obferve  them,  and  whatever  ornaments  or  blemifhes 
occur  in  the  language,  or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may 
make  juft  remarks  upon  them.  One  book  perufed  in  the 
manner  now  propofed,  will  tend  more  to  enrich  the  under- 
handing,  than  ikimming  over  the  furface  of  20  authors. 
“ There  are  many  who  read,”  lays  the  excellent  author  ©f 
whole  ufeful  obfervations  we  are  now  availing  ourielves,  (fee 
Watts’s  Improvement  of  the  Mind)  “ with  conftancy  and 
diligence,  and  yet  make  no  advances  in  true  knowledge  by 
it.  They  are  delighted  with  the  notions  which  they  read, 
or  hear,  as  they  would  be  with  ilories  that  are  told,  but  they 
do  not  weigh  them  in  their  minds  as  in  a juft  balance,  in 
■order  to  determine  their  truth,  or  falihood  ; they  make  no 
obfervations  upon  them,  or  inference  from  them.  Perhaps 
their  eye  Hides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words  Aide  over  their 
ears,  and  vanifh  like  a rhapfody  of  evening  tales,  or  the 
fhadows  of  a cloud  flying  over  a green  field  in  a fummer’s 
day ; or,  if  they  review  them  fuffieiently  to  fix  them  in  their 
remembrance,  it  is  merely  with  a defign  to  tell  the  tale  over 
again,  and  to  fhew  w'hat  men  of  learning  they  are.  Thus 
they  dream  out  their  days  in  a courfe  of  reading  without  real 
advantage.  As  a man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for  want 
of  digeftion  is  never  nouriflred  ; fo  thefe  endlefs  readers  may 
cram  themfelves  in  vain  with  intellectual  food,  and  without 
real  improvement  of  their  minds,  for  want  of  digefting  it  by 
proper  reflection.” 

“ Never  apply  yourfelves,”  fays  the  fame  writer,  u to 
read  any  human  author  with  a determination,  before -hand, 
either  foi  or  againft  him,  or  with  a fettled  refolution  to 
believe,  or  dilbelieve,  to  confirm,  or  oppofe  whatfoever  he 
- faith  : but  always  read  with  a defign  to  lay  your  mind  open 
to  truth,  and  to  embrace  it  wherefoever  you  find  it,  as  well 
as  to  reject  every  falfhood,  though  it  appear  under  never  fo 
fair  a difguiie.  How  unhappy  are  thofe  men,  who  feldom 
take  an  author  in  their  hands,  but  they  have  determined  be- 
fore they  begin,  whether  they  will  like  or  diflike  him  ! They 
have  got  fome  notion  of  his  name,  his  character,  his  party, 
or  his  principles,  by  general  converfation,  or  perhaps  by  fome 
flight  view  of  a few  pages  ; and  having  all  their  own  opi- 
‘nions  adjufted  before -hand,  they  read  all  that  he  writes  with 
a prepofleffion  either  for  or  againft  him : unhappy  thofe 
who  hunt  and  purvey  for  a party,  and  ferape  together  out  of 
every  author,  all  thofe  things,  and  thofe  only  which  favour 
their  own  tenets,  while  they  defpife  and  neglect  all  the  reft  !” 
The  author  fubjoins  an  ufeful  caution  ; and  withes  not  to 
be  underftood,  as  perfuading  a perfon  to  live  without  any 
fettled  principles,  by  which  to  judge  of  books,  men,  and 


things,  or  to  be  a1  ways  doubting  about  his  foundations.  But 
having  fettled,  upon  good  grounds,  the  moft  neci.ffary  and 
important  principles  oi  fcience,  prudence,  and  religion,  we 
fliould  read,  with  a juft  freedom  of  thought,  all  t*hoie  books 
which  treat  of  fuch  fnbjedts  as  may  admit  of  doubt,  or 
reafonable  difpute.  When  we  pernie  thofe  authors  who 
defend  our  own  fettled  fentiments,  we  fliould  not  haftily 
conclude  that  all  their  reafonings  are  juft  and  fohd  ; nor 
eagerly  embrace  all  their  leffer  opinions,  becaufe  we  agree 
with  them  in  the  greater.  When  we  read  thofe  authors 
who  oppofe  our  molt  certain  and  eftabhfhed  principles,  we 
ihould  be  ready  to  receive  -any  information  from  them  in 
other  points,  and  not  abandon  every  thing  they  lay,  though 
we  are  well  fixed  in  oppofition  to  their  main  eked:: 

“ Seize  upon  truth  where -e’er  ’tis  found, 

Amongft  your  friends,  amongft  your  foes, 
OnChriftian,  or  on  heathen  ground  ; 

The  flower’s  divine  where-e’er  it  grows  ; 

Negledt  the  prickles,  and  affume  the  role.” 

Upon  the  plan  of  reading  above  dated  and  recommended, 
a few  books  well  chofen,  and  thoroughly  ftudied,  may  fuf- 
fice.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  knowledge  is  naturally  ad- 
vantageous, and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation,'-even  a fuperiluity  of  books  is  not  without  its 
ufe,  fince  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  themfelves 
on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leaft  defign.  This  ad- 
vantage, an  ancient  father  obferves,  we  owe  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  books  on  the  fame  fubjed,  that  one  falls  in  the 
way  of  one  man,  and  another  bell  {uits  the  level,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion,  of  another.  “ Every  tiling  that  is  written,” 
lays  he,  “ does  not  come  into  the  hands  of  all  perlons  : per- 
haps fome  may  meet  with  my  books,  who  may  hear  nothing 
of  others  which  have  treated  better  of  the  fame  fubjed.  It 
is  of  fervice,  therefore,  that  the  fame  queftions  be  handled 
by  feveral  perfons,  and  after  different  methods,  though  all 
on  the  fame  principles,  that  the  explications  of  difficulties, 
and  arguments  for  the  truth,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  one,  by  one  way  or  other.”  Add,  that  the  multitude 
is  the  only  fecurity  againft  the  total  lofs  or  dellruftion  of 
books  : it  is  this  that  has  preferred  them  againft  the  injuries 
of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants,  the  zeal  of  perfecutors,  and 
the  ravages  of  barbarians  ; and  handed  them  down,  through 
long  intervals  of  darknefs  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days. 
“ Solaque  non  norunt  hsec  monnmenta  mori.”  Bac.  de 
Augm.  Sc.  lib.  i.  Auguft.  de  Trim  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  Barthol. 
lib.  cit.  Dill.  i.  p.  8,  See. 

Books,  the  fcarcity  of,  is  an  evil  much  more  to  be  la- 
mented, in  the  furvey  of  paft  ages,  than  their  multitude  at 
any  later  period.  Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  procuring  copies  very  much  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  literature.  The  univerfal  ignorance 
that  prevailed  in  Europe,  from  the  leventh  to  the  eleventh 
century,  may  be  aferibed  to  the  fcarcity  of  books  during 
that  period,  and  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  com- 
mon, concurring  with  other  caules  arifimg  from  the  irate  of 
government  and  manners.  The  Romans  wrote  their  books 
either  on  parchment,  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  pa- 
pyrus. The  latter,  being  the  cheapeft,  was  of  courfe  the 
moft  commonly  ufed.  But  after  the  Saracens  conquered 
Egypt,  in  the  feventh  century,- the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  people  fettled  in  Italy,  or  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  was  almoft  entirely  broken  off,  and  the 

fiapyrus  was  no  longer  in  ufe  among  them.  They  were  ob- 
iged  on  that  account  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parch- 
ment ; and  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  ex- 
tremely rare  and  of  great  value.  We  may  judge  of  the 
fcatcity  of  materials  for  writing  them  from  one  circumftance. 
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There  ftill  remain  feveral  manufcripts  of  the  8th,  9th,  and 
following  centuries,  wrote  on  parchment,  from  which  fome 
former  writing  had  been  erafed,  in  order  to  fubftitute  a new 
compofition  in  its  place.  Thus,  it  is  probable,  feveral  of 
the  works  of  the  ancients  perifhed.  A book  of  Livy  or 
of  Tacitus  might  be  erafed,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary 
tale  of  a faint,  or  the  fuperftitious  prayers  of  a miffal.  As 
the  want  of  materials  for  writing  accounts  for  the  lofs  of 
many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  for  the  finall  num- 
ber of  MSS.  previous  to  the  1 ith  century,  many  fadls  prove 
the  fcarcity  of  books  at  this  period.  Private  perfons  feldom 
poffeffed  any  books  whatever;  and  even  monafteries  of  note 
had  only  one  miffal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome,  the  number  of 
books  was  fo  inconliderable,  that  pope  St.  Martin  requefted 
Santtamand,  bifhop  of  Maeitricht,  if  polfible,  to  fupply  this 
defeft  from  the  remoteib  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  year 
855,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France,  fent  two  of  his 
monks  to  pope  Benedict  III.  to  beg  a copy  of  Cicero  de 
Oratoreand  Quintilian’s  Inftitutes;  “ for,”  fays  the  abbot, 
“ although  we  have  part  of  tliefe  bocks,  there  is  no  com- 
plete copy  of  them  in  all  France.”  At  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  books  were  fo  fcarce  in  Spain,  that  one 
and  the  fame  copy  of  the  bible,  Jerome’s  epiftles,-and  fome 
volumes  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  and  martyrologies,  often 
ferved  feveral  different  monafteries.  Among  the  con- 
ftitutions  given  to  the  monks  of  England  by  archbiihop 
Lanfranc,  in  J072,  the  following  injunction  occurs:  At 

the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a 
book  to  each  of  the  religious,  for  the  perufal  of  which  a 
whole  year  was  allowed;  and  at  the  returning  Lent,  thofe 
monks  who  had  neglected  to  read  the  books  they  had  re- 
fpeCtively  received,  are  commanded  to  proftrate  themfelves 
before  the  abbot,  and  fupplicate  his  forgivenefs.  In  1299, 
John  de  Pontiffara,  bifhop  of  Wirfcheffer,  borrows  of  his 
cathedral  convent  of  St.  Swithin,  at  Winchefter,  “ bibliam 
bene  gloffatam,”  that  is,  the  bible,  with  marginal  annota- 
tions, in  two  folio  volumes  ; but  gives  a bond  for  the  return 
of  it,  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity.  For  the  bequeft  of 
this  bible  to  the  convent,  and  ico  marks,  the  monks  founded 
a daily  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  donor.  If  any  perfon  gave 
a book  to  a religious  houfe,  he  believed,  that  fo  valuable  a 
donation  merited  eternal  falvation,  and  he  offered  it  on  the 
altar  with  great  ceremony.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Ro- 
chefter  declare,  that  they  will  every  year  pronounce  the  ir- 
revocable fentence  of  damnation  on  him,  who  fhall  purloin 
or  conceal  a Latin  tranflation  of  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  or  even 
obliterate  the  title.  Sometimes  a book  was  given  to  a mo- 
naftery,  on  condition  that  the  donor  fliould  have  the  life  of 
it  for  his  life  ; and  fometimes  to  a private  perfon,  with  the 
refervation  that  he  who  receives  it  fliould  pray  for  the  foul 
of  his  benefactor.  In  the  year  1225,  Roger  de-Infula,  dean 
of  York,  gave  feveral  Latin  bibles  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, on  condition  that  the  Undents  who  perufed  them, 
fhould  depofit  a cautionary  pledge.  The  library  of  that 
univerfity,  before  the  year  1300,  confifled  only  of  a few 
trafts,  chained  or  kept  in  cheits,  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary’s 
church.  Among  the  flatutes  of  St.  Mary’s  college  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1446,  one  is,'  that  no  fcholar  fhould  occupy  a book 
in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  moft,  fo  that 
others  fhall  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame.  The  fa- 
mous library  eftablifned  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a munificent  patron  of  li- 
terature, contained  only  600  volumes.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  there  were  only  four  dailies  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  which  were  fingle  copies  of  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius. 


The  price  of  books  became  fo  high,  that  perfons  of  a mcr- 
derate  fortune  could  not  afford  to  purchafe  them.  In  the  year 
1 1 74,  Walter,  prior  of  St.  Swithin’s  at  Winchefter, purchafed 
of  the  monks  of  Dorchefter,  in  Oxfordfhire,  Bede’s  homilies 
and  St.  Auftin’s  pfalter  for  twelve  meafures  of  barley  and  a 
pall,  on  which  was  embroidered  in  filver  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Birinus  converting  a Saxon  king.  About  the  year  1400, 
a copy  of  John  of  Meun’s  “ Roman  de  la  Rofe”  was  fold 
before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  40  crowns,  or  33I.  6s. 
6d.  The  countefs  of  Anjou  paid,  for  a copy  of  the  homilies 
of  Haimon,  bifhop  of  Halberftadt,  200  fheep,  five  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Even 
fo  late  as  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  bor- 
rowed the  works  of  Rhafis,  the  Arabian  phyfician,  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only  depofited  by  way 
of  pledge  a confiderable  quantity  of  plate,  but  he  was  ob- 
liged to  procure  a nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  furety  in  a 
deed,  binding  himfelf  under  a great  forfeiture  to  reftore  it. 
Many  othA  inftances  might  be  cited,  in  order  to  fhew  how 
fcarce  books  were  at  the  period  to  which  we  now  refer,  and 
with  what  difficulty,  and  at  what  extravagant  prices,  copies 
of  them  were  procured  ; and  therefore  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
in  accounting  for  the  extreme  ignorance  that  prevailed. 
But  when,  in  the  nth  century,  the  art  of  making  paper 
was  invented,  and  more  efpecially  after  the  manufafture  be- 
came general,  the  number  of  MSS.  increafed,  and  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated.  Indeed,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  making  paper,  and  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  are  two  very  memorable  events  in  the 
hiftory  of  literature  and  of  human  civilization.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  former  preceded  the  firft  dawning  of 
letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  eleventh  century  ; and  the  latter  ulhered  in  the  light 
which  fpread  over  Europe  at  the  sera  of  the  reformation. 
Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  vol.  ix.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Infcrip.  tom.  ix.  Hift.  Lit.  de  France,  par  des  Religeux 
BenediSxins,  tom.  vii.  Naude  Addit.  a l’hiiloire  de  Louis 
XI.  par  Comines,  ed.  Frefnoy,  tom.  iv.  Robertfon’s  Hiit. 
Ch.  v.  vol.  i.  Wharton’s  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  diff.  2. 

Books,  to  form  a judgment  of.  Thofe  who  have  treated 
of  the  fubjeft,  dirett  us  to  obi'erve  the  title,  the  author’s  or 
editor’s  name,  the  number  of  the  edition,  the  place  where 
and  the  year  when  it  is  printed  (which  in  old  books  is  fre- 
quently marked  at  the  end),  and  the  printer’s  name,  efpe- 
cially if  it  be  a celebrated  one  ; proceed  then  to  the  preface, 
and  index  of  contents,  and  look  for  the  author’s  defign,  and 
the  occafion  of  his  writing  ; confider  alfo  his  country  (each 
nation  having  its  peculiar  genius),  which  may  fometimes  be 
learned  from  the  dedication  ; if  his  life  be  annexed,  run  it 
over,  and  note  his  profeffion,  what  rank  he  was  of,  and  any 
thing  remarkable  that  attended  his  education,  ftudies,  con- 
verfation,  or  correfpondences  with  learned  men  ; not  forget- 
ting the  eulogies  which  have  been  given  to  the  author,  which 
often  occur  at  the  beginning,  or  even  any  critique  or  cen- 
iure,  efpecially  if  made  by  a man  of  judgment.  If  the  pre- 
face does  not  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  the  work, 
run  briefly  over  the  order  and  difpofition  of  it,  and  note 
what  points  the  author  has  handled  ; obferve  whether  the 
things  and  fentiments  he  produces  be  tritetand  vulgar,  or 
folid,  and  fetched  from  greater  depths.  Note,  whether  he 
go  in  the  common  road,  or  make  any  innovation,  and  intro- 
duce  any  new  principle. 

But  it  is  a fmall  number  of  books  we  have  opportunity  of 
thus  judging  of  by  perufing  them  ; befides,  when  we  have 
read  a book  over,  the  judgment  comes  too  late  for  many 
purpofes.  Life  is  too  fhort,  and  time  is  too  precious,  to 
read  every  new  book  quite  over,  in  order  to  find  that  it  is 
7 * not 
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not  worth  reading-.  It  leems  neceffary,  therefore,  to  have 
Other  indications,  whereby  to  prevent  our  being  at  the  charge 
of  procuring,  or  the  pains  of  perufing  a worthlefs  book. 
Divers  rules  of  this  kind  are  given  by  Baillet,  Struviusj 
Stollius,  and  others;  which,  though  in  reality  no  more  than 
prefumptions,  and  frequently  liable  to  be  falfified,  are  not 
without  their  ufe.  The  journalifts  de  Trevoux  objected  to 
them  all:  “ The  fhorteft  way,”  fay  they,  “ to  judge  of  a 
book  is  to  read  it,  if  you  be  qualified  in  the  fubjecl ; other- 
wife  to  refer  yourfelf  to  thofe  who  are  fo.”  Henman  is 
fomewhat  more  explicit ; making  it  a mark  that  “ a book 
is  good,  when  it  is  efteemed  by  perfons  intelligent  in  the 
fubject  it  treats  of ; and  when  thofe  who  commend  it  re- 
ceive no  advantage  from  the  applaufe  they  bellow  on  it,  nor 
are  leagued  with  the  author  in  any  cabal,  for  efpoufing  any 
particular  principle,  fyftem,  or  party,  in  religion  or  learning.” 
Baillet,  Jugem.  des  S$av.  tom.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  i z i . Struv.  Introd. 
ad  Not.  Rei  Liter,  cap.  5.  § 3.  p.  390.  Stoll.  Introd.  Hift. 
Liter,  p i.  § n.p.  9.  Budd.  de  Cnteriis  boni  libri, paffim, 
Mem.  de  Trev.  an.  1712.  Art.  17.  Heuman.  Confp.  Rei- 
publ.  Liter,  cap.  vi.  § 1 1.  p.  280. 

But  more  particularly,  it  is  an  indication  that  a book  is 
good;  1.  If  the  author  be  known  to  excel  in  that  talent 
more  immediately  neceffary  for  fuch  a fubjedt ; or  have  al- 
ready publifhed  any  thing  on  the  fame  that  is  efteemed. 
Thus  we  may  conclude,  that  Julius  Caefar  will  teach  us  the 
art  of  war  better  than  Peter  Ramus ; Cato,  Palladius,  and 
Columella,  agriculture  better  than  Ariftotle  ; and  Cicero, 
oratory  better  than  M.  Varro  : add,  that  it  is  not  enough 
the  author  be  /killed  in  the  faculty,  but  that  he  be  fo  in  the 
particular  branches  of  it,  concerning  which  he  treats ; fome, 
for  inftance,  excel  in  the  civil  law,  yet  not  in  the  public 
law;  Salmafius  proved  himfelfan  excellent  critic  in  his  Ex- 
ercitat.  Plinian.  but  was  much  inferior  to  Milton  in  his  De- 
fenfio  Regia.  2.  If  the  book  be  on  a fubjeft  that  requires 
great  reading,  it  may  be  prefumed  good,  if  the  author  had 
a copious  library,  or  could  have  accefs  to  one  ; or  if  he  lived 
in  a place  where  books  were  not  wanting  ; though  here  is 
danger  too  of  running  into  excels  of  quotations  ; efpecially, 
fays  Struvius,  if  the  author  be  a lawyer.  3.  A book  which 
took  up  a long  time  in  compofing,  cannot  often  fail  of  being 
good.  4.  Books  on  points  of  doftrine  by  ecledtic  writers, 
are  to  be  prefumed  better  than  thofe  writ  by  the  retainers  to 
particular  fedts.  5.  The  age  of  a writer  may  alfo  give  us 
fome  indication  : books,  which  require  labour,  are  ufually 
better  performed  by  younger  perfons  than  thofe  who  are  far 
advanced  in  years.  6.  Another  indication  may  be  taken 
from  the  author’s  ftate  and  condition  : thus,  hiitory  written 
by  a perfon  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  what  he  relates,  or 
is  concerned  in  public  affairs,  or  has  accefs  to  the  public  re- 
cords, or  other  monuments,  from  whence  intelligence  may 
be  drawn  ; who  is  not  biaffed  by  party,  or  any  other  indi- 
redl  or  finifter  motive,  will  be  fuppofed  to  be  good.  Thus 
Salluft  and  Cicero  were  well  able  to  write  the  hiitory  of  Ca- 
taline’s  confpiracy.  D’Avila,  de  Comines,  Guicciardin, 
Clarendon,  &c.  were  prefent  in  the  civil  wars  they  defcribe  ;. 
Xenophon,  having  an  employment  in  the  Spartan  ftate,  has 
treated  excellently  of  that  commonwealth  ; and  Amelot  de 
la  Houffaye,  by  living  long  at  Venice,  was  enabled  to  ex- 
plain the  fccrets  of  their  policy.  Camden  wrote  annals  of 
the  affairs  of  his  own  time  ; Thuanus  had  correfpondence 
with  the  beft  writers  in  every  country  ; and  Puffendorf  had 
accefs  to  the  public  archives.  So,  in  literary  matters,  we 
give  credit  to  thofe  who  have  the  direftion  of  libraries.  7. 
The  time  or  age  wherein  the  author  lived  may  give  fome 
light ; every  age  having,  according  to  Barclay,  its  peculiar 
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genius  and  excellency.  See  Bartholin.  Struv.  Budd 
Heuman.  Baill.  lib.  cit. 

Some  judge  by  the  bulk  or  iize  of  books  ; following  the 
grammarian  Callimachus’s  rule,  that  every  great  book  is  of 
courfe  an  ill  one,  fjnya.  j$i£\iov,  j^E ya  kukov  ; a fingle  leaf  of 
tiie  Sybil  was  doubtlefs  preferable  to  the  vaft  annals  of  Vo- 
lufius  : yet  Pliny’s  obfervations  will  neverthelefs  hold  true, 
that  “ a good  book  is  fo  much  the  better  by  how  much  it 
is  bigger.”  Plin.  Epift.  20.  lib.  i.  Martial  prefcribes  a re- 
medy againfl  the  largenefs  of  a book,  when  that  is  the  only 
complaint,  read  but  a little  of  it: 

“ Si  nimius  videar,  feraque  coronide  Iongus 
Effe  liber,  legito  pauca,  libellus  ero.” 

Yet  is  the  fmallnefs  of  a book  a real  prefumption  in  its 
favour : he  muff  be  a poor  author,  who  cannot  furnifh  a 
pamphlet,  or  loofe  fhcet,  with  things  curious,  and  written 
with  fpirit ; but  to  fupport  the  fame  through  a volume  in 
folio,  requires  very  extraordinary  abilities  indeed.  Addif.  in 
Spec.  124. 

There  are  fome  general  miflakes,  which  perfons  are  fre- 
quently guilty  of  in  paffing  judgment  on  the  books  which 
they  read.  One  is,  when  a treatife  is  written  but  tolerably 
well,  we  are  ready  to  pronounce  a favourable  judgment  of 
it,  and  fometimes  to  exalt  its  character  far  beyond  its  merit, 
if  it  agree  with  our  own  principles  and  fupport  the  opinions 
of  our  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  author  be  of  dif- 
ferent fentiments,  and  efpoufe  contrary  principles,  we  can 
find  neither  writ  nor  reafon,  good  fenfe,  nor  good  language 
in  it.  For  avoiding  or  corretting  this  error,  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely  by 
their  fubjedt,  or  the  opinion  they  reprefent,  but  by  the  juft- 
nefs  of  their  fentiments,  the  beauty  of  their  manner,  the 
force  of  their  expreffion,  or  the  flrength  of  reafon,  and  the 
weight  of  juft  and  proper  argument,  which  appear  in  them. 
Another  miftake,  which  fome  perfons  fall  into,  is  this  : 
When  they  read  a treatife  on  any  fubjedt,  with  which  they 
have  but  little  acquaintance,  they  find  almoft  every  thing 
new  and  ftrange  to  them,  their  underflandings  are  much 
gratified  and  improved  by  many  things  unknown  to  them 
before  ; and  hence  they  are  led  to  admire  the  treatife,  and 
commend  the  author:  whereas,  if  they  had  previouflyattained 
a confideraole  degree  of  fkill  in  that  fcience,  perhaps  they 
would  have  found  that  the  author  had  written  very  indiffer- 
ently, that  neither  his  fenfe  nor  his  method  was  juft  and 
proper,  and  that  he  delivered  nothing  that  was  not  very 
common  or  very  trivial,  in  his  difcourfes  on  that  fubjedL 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  made  ourfelves  matters  of 
any  particular  theme  of  knowledge,  and  furveyed  it  long  on 
all  iides,  there  is  Icarcely  any  writer  who  much  pleafes  us 
afterwards,  becaufe  we  find  little  or  nothing  new  in  him  ; 
and  yet  in  a true  judgment  perhaps  his  fentiments  are  unex- 
ceptionably  juft,  his  illuftrations  clear,  and  his  reafonings 
forcible,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  difcourfe  are  well  connected 
and  fet  in  a happy  light ; but  we  knew  moft  of  thefe  things 
before,  and  therefore  they  do  not  {trike  us,  and  we  are  in 
danger  of  difcommending  them.  There  are  fome  other  fol- 
lies into  which  perfons  are  apt  to  be  betrayed  in  forming 
their  judgment  of  books.  Some  perfons,  who  are  of  a for- 
ward and  lively  temper,  and  who  are  fond  of  intermeddling 
with  all  appearances  of  knowledge,  will  give  their  judgment 
of  a book  as  foon  as  the  title  of  it  is  mentioned,  for  they 
would  not  feem  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  others  know  ; 
and  efpecially,  if  they  happen  to  have  any  fuperior  character 
or  poffeffions,  they  fancy  they  have  a right  to  talk  freely 
and  to  pronounce  magifterially  on  every  thing,  even  of  a lite- 
rary kind,  that  occurs.  Thus,  blind  men  will  talk  of  the 
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beauty  of  colours,  and  of  the  harmony  or  difproportlon  of 
figures  in  painting  ; the  deaf  will  prate  of  difcords  in  muiic  ; 
and  thofe  who  have  no  pretenfions  to  literature,  will  pro- 
nounce, with  an  unpardonable  prefumption,  on  books  of 
fcience  ; and  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with 
either  the  fpeculative  or  practical  principles  of  religion,  will 
arraign  the  beft  treatife  on  divine  fubjefts,  though  they  do  not 
underhand  the  very  language  of  the  Scripture,  nor  the  com- 
mon terms  or  phrafes  ufed  in  Chriftianity.  Judges  of  an- 
other defcript ion  fet  thernfelves  up  to  decide  in  favour  of 
an  author,  or  againft.  him,  according  to  the  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  judgment  pronounced  concerning  a book 
by  others  of  their  own  damp  or  fize,  though  they  have  no 
knowledge  or  taife  of  the  fubject  thernfelves.  Thefe,  with 
a fluent  and  voluble  tongue,  become  mere  echoes  of  the 
praifes  or  cenfures  of  other  men.  Others,  again,  pafs  judg- 
ment from  the  fecret  ftimulations  of  vanity,  pride,  or  envy  ; 
and  in  order  to  juftify  an  unwarrantable  and  fevere  cen- 
fure,  they  will  allege  a miitake  or  two,  which  they  have  dif- 
covered,  or  a few  fentiments  and  exprefTions  not  fuited  to 
their  capricious  talle  and  humour.  It  is,  however,  an  indi- 
cation of  perverfenefs  and  prejudice,  to  rail  at  any  human 
performance  becaufe  it  is  not  abfolutely  perfect.  Horace 
has  given  us  a better  example  : 

“ Sunt  deiiCta  tamen,  quibus  ignoviffe  velimu3  : 

Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit,  quern  vult  manus,  et 
’mens, 

Pofcmtique  gravem  peritepe  remictit  acutum  ; 

Nec  femper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus 
Verum,  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
OfFendar  maculis,  quas  ant  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura,” — De  Art.  Poet. 
“ Be  not  too  rigidly  cenforious  : 

A firing  may  jar  in  the  belt  mailer’s  hand, 

And  the  molt  flcilful  archer  mifs  his  aim  ; 

So  in  a poem  elegantly  writ, 

I will  not  quarrel  with  a fmall  miitake, 

Such  asour  nature’s  frailty  may  excufe.”  Roscommon. 
Another,  and  very  frequent  fault  in  palling  judgment  upon 
bouks,  is  this,  that  perfotis  fpread  the  fame  praifes,  or  the 
fan  e reproaches,  over  a whole  treatife,  which  are  jullly  ap- 
plicable only  to  fome  detached  parts  of  it.  After  all,  when 
any  perfon  pretends  to  give  his  judgment  of  a book,  we 
Ihould  confider  whether  he  be  a capable  judge,  or  whether 
lie  may  not  lie  under  fome  unhappy  bias  or  prejudice,  for  or 
againft  it,  or  whether  he  has  made  a fufficient  inquiry  to 
enable  him  for  forming  a juft  opinion.  Watts’s  Improvement 
of  the  Mind  apud  Works,  vol.  v.  ch.  4 — 5. 

See  farther  concerning  books,  in  the  writers  on  literary 
hiilory,  libraries,  ftudies,  learning,  arts,  and  fciences  ; more 
efpecially  in  Salden,  Bartholin,  Hodannus,  Sacchinus,  Bail- 
let,  Buddeus,  Saalbach,  Putherbeus,  Raynaud,  Schufner, 
Laauffer,  Schwartzius,  Crenius,  Morhoff,  and  others,  who 
have  written  treatifes  exprefs  concerning  books.  Chrift.  Li- 
berals, i.  e.  Gill.  Saldenus,  /rioAiopiAia,  five  de  Libris  fcri- 
bendis  et  lcgendis,  Ultraj.  1681.  1 2mo.  et  Amftel.  1688,  8vo. 
Struv.  Introd.  ad  Hilt.  Liter.  -,c  5.  § 21.  p.  454-  Th. 
Bartholin,  de  Libris  lcgendis,  1 678,  8vo.  & Francof.  1 7 1 1, 
i2mo.  Struv.  loc.  cit.  Jo.  Fred.  Hodanni  Differt.  de 
Libris  lcgendis,  Hanov.  1705,  8vo.  Fr.  Sacchini  de 
“Ratione  I.ibros  cum  profedtu  legendi,  Lipf.  17  ri, 
J2mo.  Baillet,  Jugemens  des  S9avans  furies  principaux 
Ouvrages  des  Auteurs,  tom.  i.  Car.  Frid.  Buddeus,  de 
Criteriis  boni  Libri,  Jen.  1714.  Chr.  Saalbach.  Schcdiafma 
de  Libris  veterum,  Gryphis,  1705,  4to.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Ant. 
cap.  19.  § 7.  p.  607.  Reimm.  Idea  Syft.  Antiq.  Liter. 
p.229,  feq.  Gab.  Putherbeus,  de  tollendis  et  expurgandis 


mails  Libris,  Par.  15^9,  Svo.  Theoph.  Raynaud.  Erote- 
mata  de  bonis  ac  malis  Libris,  Ludg.  1653,  4to.  Morhof. 
polyhift.  Liter,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  n.  28.  p.  177.  Schufner, 
Differt.  Acad,  de  Multitudine  Librorum,  Jenze,  1702,  410. 
Lauffer,  Differt.  adverf.  nimiam  Librorum  Multitudinenr. 
Vide  Jour,  des  S$avans,  tom.  lxxv.  p.  572.  Chr.  Got. 
Schwartzius,  de  Ornamentis  Librorum  apud  Vetercs,  Lipf. 
1705  and  1707.  Tho.  Crenius,  de  Libris  Scriptorum  op- 
tirnis  et  utiliffnnis.  Lugd.  Bat.  ! 704,  Svo.  ; an  extract  of 
which  is  given  in  A £t.  Erud.  Lipf.  an.  1704,  p.  526,  & feq. 

The  importation  or  fale  of  mafs-books,  or  other  popifii 
books,  is  by  Hat.  3 Jac.  I.  c.  5--§  25.  liable  to  a penalty  of 
forty  (hillings.  > 

The  importation  of  books  firft  printed  in  this  kingdom, 
and  reprinted  abroad,  is  prohibited  under  a penalty  of  5I. 
and  double  the  value  or  every  book  fo  imported  and  fold. 
Vide  ftat.  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  § 1. 

There  was  a claufe  in  the  ftatute  of  the  Stir  of  queen 
Anne,  c.  19.  empowering  the  chancellor,  and  fome  other 
great  officers  of  llate,  to  let  the  price  of  books  ; but  this  is 
now  repealed  by  12  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  § 2. 

The  foie  right  of  printing  books  bequeathed  to  the  two 
univerfities  of  England,  the  four  univerfities  of  Scotland, 
and  the  colleges  ol  Eton,  Weftnrinfter,  and  Winchefter,  are 
feCured  to  them  by  ftat.  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  See  Lite- 
rary Property. 

Books,  burning  of,  was  a kind  of  puniflrment  functioned, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  legal  fentence.  At 
Athens,  the  works  of  Protagoras  were  prohibited ; and  all  the 
copies  of  them  which  could  be  collected,  were  burnt  by  the 
public  cry'er.  Diogenes  Laert.  1.  ix.  52.  At  Rome,  the 
writingsof  Numa,  which  had  been  found  in  his  grave,  were,  by 
order  of  the  lenate,  condemned  to  the  fire,  becaufe  they  were 
contrary  to  the  religion  which  he  had  introduced.  Liv.  1.  xl. 
c.  29.  Plin.  xiii.  13.  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Numae.  As  the  populace 
of  Rome  were,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  more  addicted 
to  fuperftition  than  teemed  proper  to  the  government,  an 
order  was  iffued  that  all  fuperititious  and  altrological  books 
Ihould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  praetor.  This 
order  was  often  repeated;  and  the  emperor  Augultus  caufed 
more  than  20,000  of  thefe  books  to  be  burned  at  one  time. 
Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  1.  1.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  12. 

Sueton.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  Sometimes  the  care  of  the  execution 
of  the  fentence  for  burning  books  was  committed  to 
triumviri  appointed  on  purpoie  ; fometimes  to  the  praetors  ; 
and  fometimes  to  the  aediles.  Labienus,  whom  from 
his  fatirical  fpirit  fome  have  called  Rubienus,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  underwent  the  feverity  of  it,  under 
the  emperor  Augultus.  His  enemies  procured  a fenalufcon - 
fultum , whereby  all  his  books,  publiflred  during  feveral 
years,  were  ordered  to  be  collected  and  burnt.  The 
thing,  fays  Seneca,  (in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth,  or,  as 
others  reckon,  the  10th  book  of  his  “ Controverfice,”) 
then  appeared  new  and  ftrange  to  take  revenge  on  learn- 
ing! “ Res  nova  et  infueta,  fupplicia  de  ftudiis  fumi!” 
Caffius  Severus,  a friend  of  Labienus,  hearing  the  fen- 
tence pronounced,  cried  aloud,  that  they  mult  burn  him 
too,  fince  he  had  got  all  the  books  by  heart  ; “ Nunc 
me  vivum  uri  oportet,  qui  illos  edidici.”  Labienus 
could  not  furvive  his  books  ; but  {hutting  himfelf  up  in 
the  tomb  of  his  anceftors,  pined  away,  and  was  buried 
alive.  It  is  related  as  fomewhat  Angular,  that  a few  years 
after,  the  writings  of  the  perfon,  who  had  been  the  caufe 
of  the  order  for  burning  Labienus’s  books,  fnared  t lie  like 
fate,  and  were  alfo  publicly. burned.  In  a manner  fome- 

what fimilar,  the  works  of  Ben-Arias  Montanus,  who  affifted 
to  make  the  firft  .catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, 
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therlands,  were  afterwards  inserted  in  a catalogue  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  expreffion  of  Caffius  above  cited  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  a law  of  Auguftus  againft  abufive  writings.  Ta- 
cit. Annal.  1.  i.  c.  pi.  "When  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  his 
Hiftory,  called  C.  Caffius  the  la  it  of  the  Romans,  the  le- 
gate, in  order  to  flatter  Tiberius,  caufed  the  book  to  be 
burned ; but  a number  of  copies  were  concealed  and  pre- 
ferved  from  the  flames.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  35.  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  caufed  the  books  of  the  Jews  to  be  burned; 
and  in  the  firlt  centuries  of  our  aera,  the  books  of  the 
Chriftians  were  treated  with  equal  feverity,  of  which  Arno- 
bius  (Adv.  Gentes,  1.  iii,  & iv.)  bitterly  complains.  Eufe- 
bius  informs  us  (Hift.  Eccl.  1.  viii.  c.  2.),  that'Dioclefian 
caufed  the  facred  fcriptures  to  be  burned.  After  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  clergy  exercifed  againft 
books  that  were  either  unfavourable  or  difagreeable  to  them, 
the  fame  feverity  which  they  had  cenfured  in  the  heathens 
as  foolifh  and  prejudicial  to  their  own  caufe.  Thus,  were 
the  writings  of  Aldus  condemned  to  the  flames  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice;  and  Conltantine  threatened  with  the  punifh- 
ment  of  death  thofe  who  ihould  conceal  them.  Socrates, 
1.  i.  c.  6.  The  clergy  affembled  at  the  council  of  Ephefus, 
rcquellcd  the  emperor  Theodofius  II.  to  caufe  the  works  of 
Neftorius  to  be  burned,  and  their  requefl  was  complied 
with.  Cod.  1.  i.  tit.  5,  6.  The  writings  of  Eutyches 
fhared  the  like  fate  at  the  council  of  Clialcedon  ; and  the 
fame  practice  of  burning  books  thought  to  be  heretical  with 
regard  to  religion,  or  injurious  to  the  Hate  in  a political 
view,  has  been  imitated  in  fubfequent  ages,  and  in  various 
nations  even  of  the  Chriftian  world. 

Divers  other  ancient  teftimonies  concerning  the  burning  of 
books  are  given  in  Reimm.  Idea  Syft.  Antiq.  Liter,  p.  389. 

Books,  Catalogue  of.  See  Catalogue. 

Books,  Cenforsof.  See  Censor. 

Books,  Privilege  of.  See  Privilege. 

Books,  whitening  of.  The  following  procefs  for  whiten- 
ing prints,  printed  books,  and  paper,  has  been  announced  and 
deicribed  by  M.  Chaptal.  Simple  immerfion  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  for  a longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  liquid,  will  fuflice  to  whiten  an 
engraving.  But  in  whitening  the  paper  of  a bound  book,  it 
isneceffary  that  all  the  leaves  ihould  be  moiftened  by  the  acid, 
and  therefore  the  book  muft  be  well  opened,  and  the  leaves 
feparated  ; and  the  boards  muft  be  made  to  reft  on  the  edge 
of  the  vefTel  containing  the  whitening  liquor.  This  liquor 
In  the  procefs  affumes  a yellow  tint,  and  the  paper  becomes 
proportionably  white.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours, 
the  book  may  be  taken  from  the  acid  liquor  and  plunged 
into  pure  water ; and  the  water  Ihould  be  renewed  every 
hour  to  extract  the  remaining  acid,  and  to  diffipate  the  dif- 
ogreeable  iinell.  In  order  to  lender  this  procefs  moie 
effectual,  the  book-binders  deftroy  the  binding,  ur.few  the 
book,  and  feparate  its  leaves;  they  then  place  thefe  in  cafes 
formed  in  a leaden  tub,  with  very  thin  flips  of  wood  or  glafs, 
io  that  the  leaves  may  lie  flat  and  feparate  from  one  another 
at  very  fmall  intervals.  The  acid  is  then  gently  poured  into 
the  tub,  without  deranging  the  leaves.  When  the  paper  is 
become  fufficiently  white,  the  acid  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a 
cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ; and  its  place  isfuppliedby 
clear,  frefli  water.  The  leaves  are  then  dried,  and,  after 
being  preffed,  re-bound.  The  leaves  may  with  greater  ad- 
vantage be  placed  vertically  in  the  tub.  With  this  view, 
fyL  Chaptal  conftruCted  a wooden  frame,  adjufted  to  the 
proper  height,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  leaves  propofed 
to  be  whitened.  This  frame  fupported  very  thin  flips  of 
wood,  at  the  diftance  from  one  another  of  half  a line.  In 
each  of  thefe  intervals  he  placed  two  leaves,  and  kept  them 


fixed  in  their  place  by  twp  fmall  wooden  wedges,  pufhed  in 
between  the  flips.  When  the  paper  was  whitened,  he  lifted 
up  the  frame  with  the  leaves,  and  plunged  them  into  cold 
water,  to  take  off  the  remaining  acid,  as  well  as  the  fmell. 
By  this  Operai ion  books  are  not  only  cleaned,  but  the  papei 
acquires  a degree  of  whitenefs  fuperior  to  what  it  pollened 
when  firlt  made.  This  acid  will  alfo  lerve  to  deftroy  ink 
fpots ; but  it  has  no  action  upon  fpots  of  oil,  or  animal 
greafe  ; however,  a weak  fclution  of  pot-afh  will  effectually 
remove  ftains  of  that  kind.  To  oxygenate  the  muriatic 
acid,  it  is  only  neccffary  to  dilute  it,  and  mix  it  in  a very 
ftrong  glafs  veffei  with  manganefe,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
mixture  may  trot  occupy  the  whole  content  of  the  glafs.  An  - 
bubbles  are  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ; the 
empty  fpace  is  filled  with  a greenifh  vapour  ; and,  at  the 
end  of  fome  hours,  the  acid  may  be  further  diluted  with 
water,  and  then  ufed.  In  order  to  remove  fpots  of  greafe 
from  books  and  prints,  M.  Defchamps,  member  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Society  at  Lyons,  recommends  to  take  out  as 
much  as  poffible  of  it  by  means  of  blotting  paper;  and  then, 
to  dip  a fmall  brulhin  the  effential  oil  ot  well  re&ified  fpirit 
of  turpentine,  heated  almoft  to  ebullition,  and  draw  it  gently 
over  both  fides  of  tire  paper,  which  muft  be  carefully  kept 
warm.  This  operation  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
quantity  of  greafe  imbibed  by  the  paper,  or  the  thicknefs  of 
the  paper,  may  render  neceffary.  When  the  greafe  is  entirely 
removed,  the  paper  may  be  reftored  to  its  former  whitenefs, 
by  dipping  another  brufh  in  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  drawing  it,  in  like  manner,  over  the  place  which  was 
ftained,  and  particularly  round  the  edges,  to  remove  the 
border  that  would  ftill  prefent  a (lain.  Bibliotheque  Eco- 
nomique,  vol.  i.  See  Bleaching. 

Book,  common-place.  See  Common-Place. 

Book,  text.  See  Text. 

Book,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a part  or  dwifion  of  a volume,  or 
large  work. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  the  book  of  Genefis,  the  firft  book  of 
Kings,  the  five  books  of  Moles,  &c. — The  Digeft  is  con- 
tained in  fifty  books,  the  Code  in  twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fubdivided  into  chapters,  fometimes , 
into  feCtions,  or  paragraphs:  accurate  writers  quote  chapter 
and  book. 

Book  is  alfo  ufed  for  a lift  or  catalogue  of  perfons’  names. 
— Such  among  the  ancients  were  the  cenforial  looks,  being 
tables  or  regifters  containing  the  names  of  all  thofe  who 
were  cenfed  or  taxed  under  Aliguftus.  Tertullian  affures  us, 
that  our  Saviour’s  name  was  found  in  the  cenforial  book 
of  Auguftus.  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  See  Census. 

Books,  in  Matters  of  Commerce,  denote  the  feveral  regif- 
ters wherein  merchants  and  other  dealers  keep  their  ac- 
counts. Hence  io  book,  is  to  regifter  in  a book. 

We  fay,  fuch  a perfon’s  books  are  in  good  order  ; mer- 
chants cannot  poffibly  do  without  books;  they  are  even 
obliged  by  the  laws  to  keep  books.  But  more  or  fewer  are 
required,  according  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  their  dealings, 
or  the  precifion  and  exaCtnefs  they  defire  therein. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  their  books  of  accounts  ; witnefs 
the  codex  accept l IP  expenfi,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Roman 
writers  ; and  the  patrimonial  books,  which  were  rentals, 
containing  an  account  of  the  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and 
other  effects  belonging  to  each  perfon. 

Among  the  defends  to  which  the  trial  by  jury  is  fubjeCt, 
one  is  the  want  of  a compulfive  power  for  the  production  of 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  parties.  In  the  hands  of 
third  perfons,  they  can  generally  be  obtained  by  rule  of 
court,  or  by  adding  a claufe  of  requifition  to  the  writ  ot 
“ fubpoona,”  which  is  then  called  a “fubpcenaduces  tecum.” 
3.  But, 
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But,  in  mercantile  tranfaclions  especially,  the  fight  of  the  par- 
ty’s own  books  is  frequently  decifive;  as  the  day-book  of  a 
trader,  when  the  tranfa&ion  was  recently  entered,  as  really 
underftood  at  the  time;  though  fubfequent  events  may  tempt 
him  to  give  it  a different  colour.  And,  as  this  evidence  may 
finally  be  obtained,  and  produced  on  a trial  at  law,  by  the 
circuitous  courfe  of  filing  a bdl  in  equity,  the  want  of  an 
original  power  for  the  fame  purpofes  in  the  courts  of  law  is 
a material  defeft. 

Book-binding,  the  art  of  fewing  together  the  fneets  of 
a book,  and  fecuring  them  with  a back,  and  ftrong  pafte- 
boar'd  fides,  covered  with  leather,  &c. 

Binding  is  diflinguifhed  from  ditching,  as  in  the  latter  the 
leaves  are  only  fewed,  without  bands  or  backs. 

We  fay,  French -binding,  la w -binding,  marble- Finding, 
binding  in  parchment,  in  fheep,  in  calves  leather,  Sec.  alio 
half-binding,  wherein  the  leaves  are  generally  left  uncut, 
and  only  the  back  covered  with  leather,  the  pafteboard  fides 
being  covered  with  marbled,  or  blue  paper.  Dutch -ZvWAf 
is  where  the  backs  are  of  vellum.  The  Italians  are  fl.il! 
contented  to  bind  in  a coarfe,  thick  paper,  called  binding 
alia  rujlica , the  inconvenience  of  which  is  its  being  liable 
to  wear  out  without  careful  ufe.  Without  doubt,  the 
art  of  binding  is  alrnofl  as  ancient  as  the  fcience  of  compofing 
books  ; and  both  the  one  and  the  other  followed  immedi- 
ately the  firft  invention  of  letters.  Whatever  the  matter 
might  be,  on  which  men  fil'd;  wrote,  there  was  a neceffity  of 
uniting  the  feveral  parts  together  ; as  well  for  the  making 
them  of  one  piece,  as  for  the  better  preferving  them;  hence 
the  origin  of  book-binding. 

According  to  Olympiodorus  (apud  Phot.)  it  was  one 
Phillatius,  a learned  man  at  Athens,  who  firft  taught  the 
ufe  of  a kind  of  glue,  to  fallen  the  feveral  leaves  together  ; 
on  which  account  a ftatue  was  eredled  to  him. 

Books,  the  manner  of  binding  in  volumes , i.  e.  of  gluing 
the  leaves  together;  that  of  rolling  them  on  round  pieces, 
er  cylinders  of  wood,  appears  the  moil  ancient  ; though 
that  of  binding  them  fquare,  and  of  fewing  feveral  quires  one 
over  another,  lays  claim  to  confiderable  antiquity.  The  firft 
of  the  two,  which  we  call  Egyptian  binding,  held  a long  time 
after  the  age  of  Auguftus  ; hut  it  is  now  difufed,  excepting 
in  the  Jewilh  fynagogues,  where  they  continue  to  write  the 
books  of  the  law  on  vellum  fewed  together;  making,  as  it 
were,  only  one  long  page,  with  two  rollers  and  their  clafps 
of  gold  and  filver,  at  each  extremity. 

The  form  now  in  ufe  is  the  fquare- binding,  which  is  laid 
to  have  been  invented  by  one  of  the  Attali,  kings  of  Perga- 
mus  ; to  whom  we  likewife  owe  the  manner  of  preparing 
parchment,  called  in  Latin,  from  the  name  of  his  capital, 
Pergamcna , or  Charta  Pergamea. 

Books,  manner  of  binding.  The  firft  operation  is  to  fold 
the  Iheets  according  to  the  form,  viz.  into  two  leaves  for 
folios,  four  for  quartos,  eight  for  oftavos,  See.  which  the 
workmen  do  with  a flip  of  ivory  or  box,  called  a folding- 
flick  ; in  this  they  are  directed  by  the  catch-words  and  figna- 
tures,  which  are  the  letters  with  the  numbers  annexed  to 
them,  at  the  bottom  of  th*  pages.  The  leaves  thus  folded, 
and  laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  fignatures,  are 
beaten  on  a (lone  with  a heavy  hammer  to  make  them  folid 
and  fmooth,  and  then  preffsd.  Being  thus  prepared,  they 
.are  fewed  in  a fewing-prefs,  upon  pack-threads  or  cords, 
which  are  called  bands,  at  a proper  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  in  a convenient  number  ; which  is  done  by  drawing  a 
thread  through  the  middle  of  each  fheet,  and  giving  it  a turn 
round  each  band,  beginning  with  the  firft,  ajid  proceeding  to 
the  laft.  The  common  number  of  bands  is  fix  in  folios, 
Und  five  in  quartos,  oclavos,  Sec.  Sometimes  they  ufe  a 
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favv  to  make  plaees  for  the  bands,  which  are  funk  into  the 
paper,  fo  that  the  back  of  the  book,  when  bound,  is  fmooth, 
without  any  appearance  of  bands.  After  this  the  backs  are 
glited,  the  ends  of  the  bands  being  opened,  and  feraped  with 
a knife,  for  the  more  convenient  fixing  of  the  palle-boardg  ; 
then  the  back  is  turned  with  a hammer,  the  book  being 
fixed  in  a prefs  between  boards,  called  lacking-boards , in 
order  to  make  a groove  for  admitting  the  pafte-boards. 
The  boards  being  then  applied,  holes  are  made  for  drawing 
the  bands  through,  the  fuperfluous  ends  being  cut  off,  and 
the  parts  hammered  fmooth.  Then  the  book  is  preffed  in 
order  for  cutting  ; which  is  performed  by  a particular  ma- 
chine called  a plough,  to  which  is  fixed  a knife.  After  this 
the  book  is  put  into  a prefs  called  the  cutting-prefs,  betwixt 
two  boards,  the  one  lying  even  with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife 
to  run  upon  ; the  other  above  it,  for  the  knife'  to  cut 
againfl. 

The  book  being  cut,  the  pafteboards  are  fquared  with  a 
proper  pair  of  iron  fhears ; and  it  is  then  ready  for  fprink- 
ling,  gilding,  blacking,  or  marbling  the  leaves.  The  co- 
lours with  which  it  is  fprinkled,  are  uiually  vermilion,  or 
fap-green  ; which  is  done  with  a brufh  made  with  hog’s 
brillles,  holding  the  brufh  in  one  hand,  and  moving  thsi 
hair  with  the  other. 

In  the  iAe/irZ-binding  a book'  is  put  in  parchment,  i.  e. 
a flip  of  parchment  is  applied  over  the  back  between  each 
band,  and  the  ends  palled  on  the  infide  of  each  pafte- 
board. This  preparation,  called  indorjing,  feems  peculiar 
to  the  French  binders;  who  are  enjoined  by  ordonnance  to 
back  their  books  with  parchment  on  the  penalty  of  30 
livres,  and  the  re-binding  of  the  hook  ; it  is  done  in  the 
prefs,  where  the  back  being  grated  to  make  the  pafle  take 
hold,  the  parchment  is  applied  ; and  they  afterwards  add 
glue  to  fortify  it.  . 

In  1799  a patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  John  Williams  and 
Mr.  Jofeph  Williams,  flationers,  London,  for  an  improved 
method  of  binding  all  forts  of  books.  By  the  fpecification 
it  appears,  that  this  invention  confills  of  aback,  of  a femi- 
circular,  femi-oval,  or  any  other  curved  form,  turned  a little 
at  the  edges,  made  of  iron,  fteel,  copper,  brafs,  tin,  or  anv 
other  metal,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  vellum,  paper,  leather, 
or  any  material  capable  of  retaining  a firm  fituation.  This 
back,  being  put  on  the  book  before  bound,  fo  as  juft  to 
cover  but  not  to  prefs  the  edges  of  the  paper,  will,  when 
the  book  is  opened,  prevent  its  fpreading  on  either  fide,  and 
caufe  it  to  rife  in  any  part  which  is  opened  to  nearly  a level 
furface.  This  firm  back,  turned  at  the  edges,  fo  as  to  caufe 
all  lorts  of  books  to  open  freely,  is  the  object  of  this  patent. 
The  method  of  binding,  praftifed  by  the  inventors,  is  as 
follows : they  forward  the  paper  in  the  ufual  manner  ; few 
on  vellum  flips,  glue,  cut,  clothe,  and  board,  or  half-board; 
and  put  on  the  firm  back  by  faftening  it  at  the  fides,  through 
holes,  by  vellum,  or  fecuring  it  by  inclofing  it  in  vellum  or 
ferret  wrappers,  or  other  matters,  palled  down  upon,  or 
drawn  through  the  boards.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Palmer,  flationer 
of  London,  obtained  a patent  in  1800  for  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  binding  books,  particularly  account  books 
of  merchants.  This  confills  in  the  addition  of  a certain  me. 
tallicchain,whichis  madeorapplied  in  thefollowing  mannner: 
fii  ll,  provide  feveral  fmallbars  of  metal,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a fhilling,  or  more,  according  to  the  fize  and  thickneft 
of  the  book;  the  length  of  each  bar  being  from  half  an 
inch  to  feveral  inches  long,  in  proportion  to  the  flrength  re- 
quired in  the  back  of  the  book.  At  each  end  of  every  bar 
is  made  a pivot  of  different  lengths,  in  proportion  to  the 
thicknefs  of  two  links,  which  they  are  to  receive;  Each 
link  is  made  in  an  oval  form,  and  contains  two  holes,  pro- 
portioned • 
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portioned  to  tlie  fizes  of  the  pivots ; and  thefe  links  are  of 
the  fame  metal  as  the  hinge ; each  of  them  being  nearly  equal 
in  length  to  the  width  of  two  bars.  The  links  are  then 
rivetted  on  the  pivots,  each  pivot  receiving  two  of  them,  and 
thus  holding  the  hinge  together,  on  the  principle  of  a link- 
chain  or  hinge.  There  are  further  two  holes  or  more  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  as  required  in  each  bar  of  the  hinge  or  chain, 
by  means  of  which  each  fedtion  of  the  book  is  ftrongly  fatten- 
ed to  the  fame  ; which  hinge,  fo  fattened,  operates  with  the 
back  of  the  book,  when  bound,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  occa- 
fion  the  feveral  fedtion*  to  open  fo  as  to  bring  them  on  a 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  confequently  admit  the  ruled 
lines  being  written  into,  without  any  inconvenience,  clofe  to 
the  back. 

Manner  of  gliding  books  on  th»  edges ; The  book,  being 
put  tight  into  the  prefs,  between  two  boards,  is  fcraped  with 
a knife  called  a fcraper  ; and  after  that  with  another  called  a 
fmoother,  in  order  to  take  out  all  fcratches.  Being  thus  made 
fmooth,  they  fcrape  a little  yellow  ochre  upon  the  book, 
wet  it  with  a little  fize-water,  and  rub  it  off  with  fome  clean 
fhavings.  The  gilding-fize  is  made  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  mixed  with  water,  and  beat  well  together.  The  leaves 
being  wetted  with  the  fize-water,  with  a brufh,  the  gold  is 
then  laid  upon  it,  and  afterwards  dried  before  the  fire. 
When  dried,  it  is  burnittied  off  with  a dog’s  tooth  fet  in  a 
handle.  See  Gilding  on  paper , &c.  Blacking  the 
leaves  is  done  with  fine  antimony,  the  leaves  being  wet,  and 
the  antimony  rubbed  upon  them  until  quite  dry,  when  it  is 
burnifhed  like  the  gold. 

The  head-band  is  now  added,  which  is  an  ornament  of 
thread  or  filk,  of  two  or  three  colours,  placed  at  each  ex- 
treme of  the  book,  acrofs  the  leaves,  and  woven  or  twitted, 
fometimes  about  a fingle,  and  fometimes  a double  piece  of 
rolled  paper,  or,  what  is  more  lafting,  of  glued  paper-thread. 

For  the  covers  ; the  /kins  ufed  undergo  feveral  prepara- 
tions, which  we  fhall  explain  in  calf,  as  being  the  leather 
jnoft  ufed  ; and  as  being  that  to  which  all  the  reft  with  a 
little  variation  may  be  referred.  The  calf-flan,  being  moift- 
ened  in  water,  is  cut  to  the  fize  of  the  book,  and  the  thick- 
sets of  the  edges  pared  off  on  a marble  ftone  kept  for  that 
purpofe.  The  cover  is  next  fmeared  over  with  pafte,  made 
©f  wheat-flour  ; then  ftretched  over  the  pafte-board  on  the 
©ut-fide,  and  doubled  over  the  edges  withinfide.  They  then 
cord  the  booh,  or  bind  it  firmly  between  two  boards,  to  make 
the  cover  ftick  the  ftronger  to  the  pafte-boards  and  the  back; 
©n  the  exadt  performance  of  which  depends  a great  part  of 
the  truth  and  neatnefs  of  the  book.  The  back  is  then 
warmed  at  the  fire  to  foften  the  glue,  and  the  leather  of  the 
back  is  rubbed  down,  with  a folding-ftick  or  bodkin,  to  fet 
and  fix  it  clofe  to  the  bask  of  the  book.  It  is  now  fet  to 
dry,  and  when  dry,  uncorded : the  book  is  then  walhed 
over  with  a little  pafte  and  water,  the  edges  and  fquares 
blacked  with  ink,  and  then  fprinkled  fine  with  a brufti,  by 
ftriking  it  againftthe  hand,  or  a ftick  ; or  with  larger  fpots 


mixed  with  vitriol,  which  i*  called  marbling.  Two  blank 
leaves,  on  each  fide,  are  then  to  be  patted  down  to  the  cover, 
and,  when  dry,  the  leaves  are  burmjhed  in  the  prefs,  and  the 
cover  rolled  on  the  edges. 

The  cover  is  now  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
it  is  then  filleted  plain,  or  with  gold  ; and  at  laft  polilhed 
with  a polifhing  iron,  patted  hot  over  the  glazed  colour. 
If  the  book  be  required  to  be  lettered,  they  pafte  a piece  of 
red  Morocco  on  the  back,  between  the  firtt  and  fecond  band 
to  receive  the  title  in  gold  letters  ; and  fometimes  a fecond 
between  the  next  bands  underneath,  to  receive  the  number 
of  the  volume. 

The  plain  binding,  properly  fo  called,  is  now  complete  ; 
the  gilding  on  the  back  and  cover,  as  it  makes  a part  of  the 
book-binder’s  bufinefs  among  us  (though,  with  the  French, 
& c.  it  is  a diftir.dt  profeflion),  we  (hall  here  fubjoin. 

Manner  of  gilding  books  on  the  back  and  covers.  In  ordi- 
nary binding,  they  gild  little  elfe  but  the  backs,  and  the 
outward  edges  of  the  cover.  On  the  backs  are  gilt  the  title 
of  the  book,  &c.  with  flowers,  rofes,  knots,  liars,  See.  be- 
tween the  bands : on  the  covers  are  fometimes  added  com- 
partments, arms,  &c.  All  thefe  ornaments  are  made  with 
each  its  feveral  gilding  tool,  engraved  in  relievo  ; either  orj 
the  points  of  puncheons,  as  thorn  of  letters,  rofes,  liars.  See. 
or  around  little  cylinders  of  brafs,  as  the  lines,  embroideries, 
&c.  The  puncheons  make  their  imprelfion,  by  being  preffed 
flat  down  ; and  the  cylinders  by  being  rolled  along  by  a 
handle,  to  which  they  are  fitted  on  an  iron  Hay,  or  axis. 

To  apply  the  gold,  they  glaze  thofe  parts  of  the  leather, 
whereon  the  tools  are  to  be  applied,  three  or  four  times  with 
a liquor  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs  diluted  with  water  by 
means  of  a fponge ; and,  when  nearly  dry,  they  flightly  oil 
them,  and  then  lay  on  pieces  of  leaf-gold,  and  on  thefe  ap- 
ply the  tools,  with  a careful  even  preflure  of  the  hand,  or  roll 
the  cylinders,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  reafonably  hot. 
If  the  figures  be  large,  and  require  a great  relievo , as  arms, 
&c.  they  are  beat  or  preffed  down.  The  gilding  thus  finiftied, 
they  rub  off  the  fuperfluous  gold,  and  polifli  the  whole  ; the 
glofs  of  which  is  greatly  affifted  by  a final  prefling  between 
horns  peculiar  for  the  purpofe. 

Our  book-binders,  for  gilding  on  rough  leather,  make  ufe 
of  refin  dried  and  powdered,  inftead  of  whites  of  eggs;  and 
the  gold  leaf,  firft  cut  to  a proper  fize,  is  laid  on  a hot  fome- 
what  oiled  ftamp,  and  preffed  down  : and  thus  the  refin  melts 
only  in  thofe  parts  where  the  hot  ftamp  is  applied,  and  the 
gold  fixes  on  it,  whilft  the  other  parts  of  the  leather  remain 
rough  as  at  firft.  Dr.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Tech.  p.  615. 
See  Gilding. 

Ahaf.  Fritfch,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  has  a 
differtation  exprefs  concerning  book-binders,  De  Bipliopegis ; 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  laws  preferibed  by  thefe  artificers, 
and  the  tax  or  price  fettled  by  the  magistrate  for  binding 
books,  of  every  fort  ia  flieep-flyin,  YeUlina,  &c. 
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